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ought  not  only  to  underftand  how  to  trace  out  ground  for 
troops  to  encamp  in  the  ufual  or  cuftomary  manner,  but  they 
ought  alfo  to  be  fo  far  converfant  in  geometry  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  ratios  or  relations,  as  to  be  able  without  confin  - 
ing themfelves  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by  any  writer  on  caf- 
trametation,  none  of  which  are  applicable  to  every  fituation, 
with  promptitude  and  readinefs  to  vary  the  form  of  an  en- 
capment  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  fuit  the  circum- 
itances  they  are  placed  in,  preferving,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  different  parts  of  it  order,  regularity,  and  due  propor- 
tion. They  fhould  poffefs  knowledge  enough  to  enable 
them  to  difcern  immediately  which  of  two  pofilions,  appa- 
rently in  other  refpefts  alike  advantageous  for  an  encamp- 
ment, is  capable  of  being  fecured  and  defended  with  the 
lead  trouble  and  difficulty.  They  ought  to  underhand  the 
principles  of  fortification,  and  particularly  of  irregular  con- 
llruttion,  without  which  the  coup  d'ail  itfelf  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  much  perfection.  And  they  fhould,  in  ffiort,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  doCtrine  of  pofitions  and  the  combina- 
tions of  attack  and  defence,  which,  united,  form  the  fublime 
part  of  war. 

Every  nation,  or  tribe  of  people,  even  .the  mcift  favage  and 
uncivilized,  has  had  a particular  mode  of  encamping.  But 
by  whom  a regular  method  of  forming  an  encampment  was 
fir  It  introduced,  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined.  As 
i'ome  knowledge,  however,  of  geometry,  was  neceffary  for 
tracing  out  a camp  regularly,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
regular  caftrametation  was  fir  It  made  uie  of  in  Egypt.  The 
great  numbers  of  people  affembled  together,  and  employed 
in  digging  the  immenfe  canals,  and  on  other  prodigious  pub- 
lic works  in  that  country,  mu  ft.  have  been  encamped,  as 
they  could  not  return  home  daily.  The  Ifi aelites,  bcfo- e 
they  left  Egypt,  mult  have  been  often  and  long  encamped, 
and,,  of  courie,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  Mofes 
gives  us  no  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  encamped, 
either  in  Etharn,  or  near  Pi-hahiroth,  in  front  of  Baal-ze- 
pKon,  before  he  carried  them  acrofs  the  Red  Sea.  But  in 
the  fircond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers  he  delivers  a 
general  one  of  what  he  was  commanded  to  obferve  in  regard 
both  to  their  caftrametation  and  order  ot  march.  They 
were  ordered  to  pitch  their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own 
camp,  and  by  his  own  itaudard,  throughout  their  feveral 
holts. 

Thofe,  who  were  under  the  ftandard  of  Judah,  viz.  the 
tribes'  of  Judah,  Iffachar,  aud  Zebulun,  to  the  amount  of 
r86,Hoo  fighting  men,  formed  the  eaft  fide  of  the  camp,  to- 
wards the  riling-  of  the  fun.  Thele,  on  decamping,  were  to 
fit  forth  firjt,  or  lead  the  van,  and  were  commanded  by  Nali- 
lhon,  Uethaneei,  and  Ebab. 

Thofe  under  the  ltandard  of  Reuben,  viz.  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  amounting  to  151,450  warriors, 
formed  the  fouth  fide  of  the  camp.  Thefe,  on  decamping, 
jet  f orth  in  the  Jecond  ritni,  and  were  commanded  by  Ehzur, 
Sheiumie!,  and  Elitifaph. 

Thole  under  the  ftandard  of  Ephraim  viz.  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim,  Manafleh,  and  Benjamin,  amounting  to  io3,ioo 
combatants,  formed  the  welt  tide,  and  were  commanded  by 
Eliihuma,  Gamaliel,  and  Abidan.  Thefe,  however,  on  a 
march,  did  not  follow  immediately  thofe  that  formed  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  camp,  but  the  Levites,  who  with  the  ta- 
bernacle followed  the  warriors  under  the  ftandard  of  Reu- 
ben. 

Thofe  under  the  ftandard  of  Dan,  viz.  the  tiibes  of  Dan, 
Afher,  and  Naphtali,  to  the  number  of,  157)600  fighting 
men,  formed  the  nortli  fide,  and  were  commanded  by 
Ahiezer,  Pagicl,  and  Ahira.  Thefe,  on  a march,  brought 
up  the  rear. 


In  the  middle  of  that  immenfe  encampment,  the  Levites, 
to  the  number  of  22,003,  encamped  with  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  afar  off  from  the  fides  of  the  camp,  with 
Mofes  and  Aaron  and  his  fons  in  front  of  if,  towards  the 
eaft. 

It  is  probable,  nay  almoft  evident,  that  this  huge  camp 
was  a fquare,  or  nearly  fo.  For  although  the  number  of 
fighting  men  that  pitched  their  tents  under  the  ftandard  of 
Judah,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  camp,  amounted  to  186,400, 
exceeding  the  number  of  thofe  who  encamped  towards  the 
weft,  or  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  camp,  under  the  ftandard 
of  Ephraim,  by  78,300,  yet  the  number  of  warriors  en- 
camped on  the  north  fide  of  it,  under  the  ftandard  of  Dan, 
amounting  to  157,600,  exceeded  the  number  of  thofe  en- 
camped on  the  fouth  fide,  under  the  ftandard  of  Reuben,  by 
6, 150  only.  Now  had  they  encamped  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  mull  reafonabiy  fuppofe  they  did,  and  with  the  fame 
depth  in  each  front  or  fide,  therr  camp  would  have  been  a tra- 
pezium, having  its  fides  to  one  another  as  the  numbers 
iS6,.j.oo,  157,600,  151,450,  108,100.  This,  however, 
would  have  been  a very  an  kward  and  inconvenient  figure 
for  it : but  by  making  the  depth  of  the  encampment  on  the 
eaft. fide  to  that  on  the  north  fide  as  186  to  157,  and  the 
depth  cf  it  on  the  weft  and  fouth  fides  refpectively  as  108 
and  151  to  157,  they  might  eafily  have  made  their  camp  a 
lquare.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  a perfeA 
fquare  when  the  ground  admitted  of  it,  for  Mofes  was 
fkilRd  in  all  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  Egyptians* 
and  they  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  geometry  to  know 
that  of  all  redlilinear  figures  with  the  fame  perimeter,  the 
fquare  contains  the  greateft  area. 

Mofes  neither  informs  us  how  their  tents  were  arranged, 
nor  whether  they  fur  rounded  their  camp  with  an  intrench- 
ment.  That  fanciful  French  writer,  however,  M.deFolard, 
in  his  “ Traite  de  PAttaque  et  ce  la  Defenfe  des  Places  dca 
Anciens,”  article  third,  roundly  afferts,  that  Mofes  always 
intrenched  his  camps.  In  fpeaking  of  lines’  of  circum- 
vallation  and  countervallation,  he  ufes  the  following  words  : 
“ On  ignore  que  de%  Egyptiens,  des  Juifs,  des  Aflv liens,  oil 
des  Medes,  Pen  eft  fervi  le  premier.  Je  pencherois  plutot 
pour  les  premiers  que  pour  les  autres,  parce  que  je  les  croi3 
plus  anciens.  Moife  fe  retiancha  toujours  dans  fes  campe- 
mens.  L’ecnture  ne  dit  pas  quh‘1  ete  le  premier,  qui  fe  foit 
le  vi  de  ces  fortes  de  precautions;  et  lorsqn’elle  parle  de 
l’inveftiture  des  villes  on  ne  voit  rien,  que  puifte  marquer  ou 
fai  e corijeAurer  que  e’eft  pour  la  premiere  fois.” 

Mofes  tells  us  that  the  Ifraelitts,  on  quitting  their  camp, 
moved  in  four  large  bodies,  'of  three  tribes  each,  with  the 
Levites  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  between  the 
fecond  and  third  of  thefe  divilions. 

The  Romans  alfo,  on  quitting  their  camp,  marched  in 
five  principal  bodies  or  divilions  ; for  the  extraordinaries  ltd 
the  van  ; next  alter  them  marched  the  allies  of  the  right  wing, 
who  were  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  ; after  them 
marched  the  firft  of  the  two  Roman  legions,  with  its  own 
baggage  behind  it ; then  followed  the  fecond  legion  with 
both  its  own  baggage  behind  it,  and  that  of  the  allies 
of  the  left  wing,  who  doled  the  rear.  The  cavalry 
marched  fometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  refpeftive  bodies  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  fometimes  on  the  flanks  of  the 
bealts  of  burden  loaded  with  the  baggage,  keeping  them  to- 
gether, and  covering  them  ftom  infult.  When  any  attack 
was  expefted  to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordinaries 
of  the  allies  were  placed  there,  inftead  of  leading  the  van. 
The  two  legions  and  the  two  wings  of  the  allies  changed 
their  places  daily  on  a march,  which  the  four  principal  bo- 
dies of  the  Ifraelites  do  not  appear  to  have  done,  that  they 
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might  enjoy  by  turns  the  advantage  of  arriving  firft  at  water 
and  forage.  When  they  were  threatened  with  any  imme- 
diate danger,  and  were  marching  through  an  open  country, 
they  advanced  in  three  parallel  lines  behind  one  another,  with 
tl  e baggage  of  each,  line  in  its  front. 

Jjtfore  the  end  of  a march,  and  the  approach  of  the  army 
to  the  place  of  encampment,  a tribune,  accompanied  by  fome 
centurions,  advanced  to  examine  and  furvey  the  ground, 
to  determine  the  lituation  of  the  confular  tent,  and  on 
which  fide  of  it  the  legions  could  be  molt  conveniently  en- 
camped. 

As  to  the  cafframetation  of  the  Remans,  according  to 
Polybius,  and  during  the  commonwealth,  fee  the  article 
Camp.  The  French  Encyclopedifts,  following  Juftin  Lip- 
fius,  chiefly  make  it  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle  or 
fquare  ; but  Polybius  makes  it  a perfeft  fquare. 

As  to  the  cafframetation  of  the  Greeks,  we  underftand 
from  Polybius  that  they  had  no  invariable,  fixed,  or  deter- 
minate method  of  encamping.  Xenophon,  in  treating  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  republic,  delivers  Lycurgus’s  fentiments 
refpe&ing  cafframetation,  and  informs  us,  that  that  lawgiver 
regarding  the  four  angles  of  a quadrangle,  or  fquare,  as  ufe- 
lefs,  enjoined  the  circular  form  for  a camp,  unlei's  it  were 
fecured  by  a mountain,  or  had  its  rear  covered  by  a wall  or 
river.  His  words  are  thefe  : “ ’Ej;w  Se.  r.u\  r,  rpccroTrAvEcrSau 
fyopics  Xpwsu  A’jxovpyo;  Six  y.sv  yocg  to  70s;  ywvia.;  t3  TETpos yuvov 

E1VK4,  KVKXoV  £— pGST07TEOEV(X0ST0,  El  fj, JJ  Of OJ  OST^OsAe;  I'm,  V 
TEip^o;,  r>  Tora^c/v  ottitSe v Epxoisv.” 

Even  this  mode  of  cafframetation,  delivered  by  Lycurgus, 
was  not  fixed  or  determinate,  but  might  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  ground  and  fituations  ; and  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Polybius  for  afferting,  that  the  Greeks  in  general, 
when  they  encamped,  confidered  chiefly  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  pofition  they  chofe  for  that  purpofe,  and  accommo- 
dated to  it  the  admeasurement  and  difpofition  of  the 
different  parts  of  their  camp,  partly  from  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  round  it,  and 
partly  from  the  perfuafion  that  works  raifed  by  art  are  lefs 
i'ecure  than  thofe  that  are  made  by  nature.  In  compliance 
with  what  the  nature  of  the  ground  demanded,  they  were 
accordingly  obliged  not  only  to  give  their  camp  occailonally 
every  kind  of  figure,  but  alfo  to  vary  the  poiitions  and  di- 
men lions  of  its  feveral  parts,  as  the  place  for  each  was  favour- 
able or  otherwife.  Hence,  this  judicious  hiftorian  tells  us, 
arofe  that  great  inconvenience,  namely,  that  the  Grecian  fol- 
dier  never  knew  either  his  own  place  in  the  camp,  or  that  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
fays,  the  Romans  willingly  fubmitted  to  the  talk  of  throwing 
up  an  intrenchment,  and  to  other  painful  labours,  for  the 
fake  of  the  advantage  they  found  in  employing  a method  of 
calf rametation  that  was  never  changed,  and  which  rendered 
ail  the  parts  of  the  camp  familiar  to  the  army. 

The  Romans  alio,  on  their  marches,  cheerfully  underwent 
much  greater  fatigue  for  the  fecurity  of  their  camps  than  the 
Greeks  were  willing  to  fubrnit  to,  each  foldier  frequently 
carrying  three  or  four  palifades  for  the  intrenchment.  This 
was  a labour,  Polybius  tells  us,  which  in  the  difeipline  of 
the  Grecian  armies  was  regarded  as  impracticable  ; whereas 
the  Romans  performed  it  without  much  difficulty.  The 
Greeks,  he  fays,  on  their  marches,  .were  hardly  able  to  fup- 
port  the  toil  of  moving  along  their  own  bodies.  But  the 
Romans,  after  flinging  their  ihields  with  tlve  leathern  braces 
behind  their  fhoulders,  took  their  javelins  in  their  hands,  and 
were  at  the  fame  time  able  to  carry  the  palifades.  They  alfo 
difeovered  more  judgment  both  in  the  choice  and  fhape  of 
their  palifades  than  the  Greeks,  whofe  averfion  from  labour 


and  fatigue  muff  have  frequently  left  their  camps  in  a bate 
of  great  infecurity. 

Befides  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  Roman  me- 
thod of  encamping,  there  is  a defeription  of  their  caftrame- 
tation,  given  on  a mutilated  fcroll  or  label  by  Idyginus,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a camp  and  land  mcafurer  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  when  the  empire  was  in  its  higheft 
pitch  of  glory,  as  Trajan  had  extended  it  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris on  one  fide,  and  beyond  the  Danube  on  the  other. 
Hygu.us’s  fragment  was  firft  publifhed  in  1606,  but  in  a 
form  fo  defedtive  and  mutilated,  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 
In  1C60,  it  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  with  a very  curi- 
ous, learned,  and  elaborate  commentary  on  it  by  Rhabodus 
Hermannus  Schelius. 

In  the  time  of  Marius,  the  military  affairs  of  the  Romans 
without  doubt  underwent  a confiderable  change,  which  pro- 
bably affeCted  their  ancient  fyftem  of  cafframetation,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  impoffible  to  determine.  But  the  altera- 
tions then  introduced  gradually  occafioned  a great  departure 
from  their  former  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  110  wonder 
then  that  their  cafframetation,  according  to  Idyginus,  dif- 
fers fo  materially  as  it  does  from  that  of  Polybius.  Though 
the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  at  its  utmofl  extent,  and 
exiffed  in  full  force  and  vigour,  their  language  was  on  the 
decline,  and  its  purity  in  a great  meafure  loft.  The  legions, 
by  refiding  long  in  the  conquered  countries,  adopted  by  de- 
grees the  barbarifms  of  the  natives,  and  became  familiar  to 
their  manners  and  cuftoms.  The  attaching  of  large  bodies 
of  mercenaries  to  them  gave  rife  to  a different  effablifhment, 
both  for  their  national  and  auxiliary  troops ; in  the  latter  of 
whom  they  could  not  always  place  fo  much  confidence  as 
formerly,  and  occafioned  the  creation  of  many  new  officers 
and  appointments,  which  rendered  a new  method  of  caftra- 
metation  neceffary.  Hence,  this  writer  makes  ufe  of  terms 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  author,  and  feem  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  The  fcroll  or 
label  containing  his  rules  of  caflrametation  is  entitled  “ Hy- 
gini  Gromatici  de  Caftrametatione  Liber.” 

He  informs  us,  that  a complete  army  confifted  of  thtee 
legions,  with  their  fupplementa,  or  auxiliaries,  making  uie 
of  this  number  for  the  purpofe  of  exemplifying  or  ill ult rat- 
ing his  caflrametation,  and  obferving  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
larged  army  was  compofed  of  no  more  thanjive  or  fix  fuch  le- 
gions. He  tells  us,  that  every  camp,  as  often  as  circum- 
itances  will  permit,  fhould  be  one  half  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  or  have  its  length  to  its  breadth  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  two.  Such  a camp  he  calls  cajlra  tertiata.  Fie  accord- 
ingly makes  the  length  of  a can  p for  three  legions  equal  to 
2,400  Roman  feet,  and  its  breadth  equal  to  j,6oo  feet. 
General  Roy,  however,  fays  that  the  particular  meafures 
as  givvn  by  him  do  not  correipond  exaCtly  with  thefe  gene- 
ral dimenfions,  and  makes  the  fum  of  them,  as  he  has  col- 
lected them  from  the  original,  give  the  length  of  the  camp 
equal  to  2,310  feet  only,  and  the  breadth  equal  to  1,620 
feet,  the  one  falling  fliort  of  2,400  feet  by  90,  and  the  other 
exceeding  .1,600  by  20. 

When  the  camp  was  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
than  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  was  cail-d  cajlra  c'ajjlca , 
becaufe  a general  founding  of  all  the  martial  infiruments  to- 
gether became  neceffary,  as  the  buccinum  or  bugle-horn 
founded  in  front  of  the  praetorium  could  not  then  be  difi- 
tinCtly  heard  at  the  diftant  parts  of  the  camp. 

Hyginus  divides  the  length  of  his  camp  into  three  unequal 
parts,  by  ffreets  extending  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  it. 
The  firff  of  thefe,  lying  in  front  of  the  prstorium,  he  calls 
the  pratenturcu  *The  fecond,  lying  between  tire  principal 
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ftreet  and  the  quintan  ftreet,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
Hands  the  praetorium,  he  calls  the  latera  prut  or  it ; and  to  the 
third,  iituated  beyond  the  quintan  ftreet  and  behind  the  prse- 
torium,  he  gives  the  name  of  retentura. 

The  principal  ftreet,  according  to  him,  was  60  feet  broad, 
and  had  the  middle  of  it  before  the  centre  of  the  prsetorium 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  groma,  from  the  crofs-ftaff,  or 
fome  fimilar  inftrument,  which  was  ufed  for  tracing  out  the 
right  angles  of  the  camp.  And  thofe  employed  in  this  bu- 
finefs,  or  in  making  allotments  of  lands  in  the  conquered 
countries  for  the  veterans,  were  probably  called  gromatici. 
The  praetorian  ftreet,  leading  from  the  groma  perpendicularly 
to  the  principal  ftreet,  is  alfo  60  feet  wide.  The  breadth  of  the 
quintan  ftreet  is  30  feet  as  well  as  that  of  the  fagular  ftreet, 
which  runs  quite  along  the  four  fiaes  of  the  camp,  dividing 
the  interior  part  of  it  from  the  exterior,  or  that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  faid  ftreet  and  the  intrenchment.  But  when  an  army 
confifted  of  five  or  fix  legions,  the  breadth  of  each  of  thefe 
ftreets  was  equal  to  40  feet.  The  intervallum  between  the  tents 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fagular  ftreet,  and  the  intrenchment  mak- 
ing part  of  the  exterior  divifion  of  the  camp,  is  every  where 
60  feet  wide.  This  camp  commonly  had  only  four  gates,  viz. 
the  right  and  left  principal  gates,  the  decuman  gate,  and 
the  praetorian  gate.  Hyginus  fays,  that  the  decuman 
gate  received  its  name  from  the  tenth  cohort  of  the  legion’s 
being  encamped  near  it.  General  Iloy,  however,  places 
this  gate  differently  from  Hyginus,  and  differs  alfo  from 
Schelius  in  feveral  particulars  in  regard  to  the  interior  divi- 
fion9  and  arrangement  of  the  camp. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans  during  the  common- 
wealth to  place  their  own  legions  in  the  centre,  both  in  the 
camp  and  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Hyginus, 
however,  places  the  moll  of  the  legionary  troops  in  the  exte- 
rior part  of  the  camp  without  the  fagular  ftreet,  and  neareft 
to  the  rampart,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  were  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  the  mercenaries,  in  whom  they  did 
not  confide  fo  much  as  they  formerly  ufed  to  do  in  their  fo- 
cii  or  allies.  He  alleges  that  the  foreign  troops,  by  being 
kept  thus  within,  or  furrounded  by  the  Roman  legions,  were 
more  eafily  rendered  obedient  and  attentive  to  their  duty. 
They  certainly  had  it  lefs  in  their  power  to  defert,  or  carry 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  than  they  would  had  they  been 
encamped  next  to  the  intrenchment.  The  form  of  his  camp 
mull  in  a great  meafure  have  depended  on  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  the  legionary  troops  bore  to  that  of  the 
mercenaries,  or  auxiliaries,  fince  when  the  laft  was  but 
fmall,  the  Roman  cohorts  could  encamp  with  a greater 
depth  and  lefs  extended  front,  leaving  more  fpace  between 


the  fagular  ftreet  and  the  rampart  ; and  when  it  was  great, 
with  a fmaller  depth  and  a more  extended  front,  leaving  lefs 
fpace  between  the  faid  ftreet  and  the  rampart. 

Hyginus  tells  us,  that  a complete  century  of  foot  con- 
fifted of  eighty  men,  and  that  one  tent  held  eight  men. 
When  all  the  men  of  a century  then  were  off  duty,  they 
would  have  required  ten  tents.  But  as  part  of  each  century 
was  always  on  duty,  they  pitched  only  eight  tents,  leaving 
thereby  fufiicient  room  for  that  of  the  centurion.  For  every 
tent  a fpace  of  12  feet  in  length  was  allowed.  The  length 
of  the  ground  then  occupied  by  the  men  of  the  century  and 
the  centurion  was  equal  to  120  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
fpace  allowed  for  each  tent  was  equal  to  10  feet.  Five  feet 
more  were  allotted  for  the  arms,  and  nine  for  the  bat-horfes, 
or  beafts  of  burden.  The  whole  breadth  therefore  of  the 
hemiftrigium,  or  half-ftriga,  amounted  to  24  feet;  and  the 
length  of  it  was  what  Hyginus  terms  intabulino.  Another 
hemiftrigium  lying  contiguous  to  this,  but  in  an  order  re- 
verfed,  that  the  horfes  might  front  thofe  in  the  other,  and 
feed  at  the  fame  manger,  made  a breadth  of  48  feet  for  one 
ftriga,  to  which,  if  a width  of  12  feet  along  the  w'hole 
length  of  the  fpace  occupied  by  it  for  a ftreet,  between  it 
and  the  next  ftriga  be  added,  we  get  60  feet.  The  w'hole 
fpace  then,  including  the  faid  ftreet  of  12  feet  wide,  allotted 
for  one  ftriga,  or  two  hemiftrigium,  confiding  of  two  cen- 
turies or  160  men,  contained  120  multiplied  by  60  feet,  or 
7200  fquare  feet.  And  a cohort,  w'hich  confifted  of  fix  centu- 
ries, occupied  of  courfe  21,600  fquare  feet.  For  theHyginian 
camp  of  a Roman  army,  compofed  of  three  legions,  with, 
their  fupplementa  or  auxiliaries,  confiding  of  43,626  men, 
fee  Plate  of  Cajlrametation,  Jigs.  1,  2,  3. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  Hyginian  camp  the  fame  number 
of  troops  occupied  a much  fmaller  fpace  than  they  did  in 
the  Polybian  camp.  The  Roman  armies  under  their  empe- 
rors were  more  impatient  of  labour  and  fatigue  than  they 
were  under  the  commonwealth,  which  led  to  the  fliortening 
of  the  length  of  the  intrenchment  and  the  crowding  of  as  many 
men  as  poffible  into  a given  fpace.  They  alfo  got  into  the 
pva&ice  of  employing  a much  greater  proportion  of  cavalry 
to  their  number  of  infantry  than  they  did  before  their  go- 
vernment became  imperial.  And  the  cavalry  were  com- 
monly exempted  from  working  on  the  intrenchments.  Thefe 
and  other  caufes  made  them  depart  gradually  from  their  an- 
cient  fyftem  of  caftrametation,  as  deferibed  by  Polybius, 
and  make  their  camps  fometimes  reftangular,  fometimes  tri- 
angular, fometimes  circular,  fometimes  oval,  and,  to  avoid 
labour,  give  it  different  forms  to  fuit  the  circumftances  of 
advantageous  ground,  and  the  neceflity  of  their  fituation, 
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Diftribtition  of  the  troops  in  the  Hyginian  camp,  containing  three  legions, 
with  their  fupplementa,  or  auxiliaries. 


Legi- 

onary 

foot. 

Auxili- 
ary or 
other 
foot. 

| 

4,800" 

1,44° 

960 

y 

5°°- 

50°" 

800 

1 

1 

1,000. 

2,880' 

1,920 

!> 

1,000 

1,920' 

1,000. 1 

3 34° 

2,880" 

1,440 

1,52° 

200 

500 

700 

900 

7to 

5°°. 

17,34.0 

1 6,080 

In  the  Prastentura,  or  Front  Divifion  of  the  Camp. 


Ten  legionary  cohorts  of  480  each,  placed  without  the 
fagular  ftreet  - ... 

Three  legionary  cohorts  of  the  fame  number  within  that 
ftreet  - - - 

One  firft  cohort  of  the  legion  double  in  number  to  the 
ordinary  cohorts  ... 

The  vexillarii  of  one  legion  attached  to  and  encamped 
with  this  cohort  - 

Marines  of  Mifenum  ... 

Marines  of  Ravenna  - - - 

Attached  to  the  hofpital  for  the  men,  the  veterinarium 
for  the  horfes,  including  artificers  and  labourers  of  all 
forts  - 

Exploratores,  or  fcouts  ... 

Moorifh  horle  .... 

Pannonian  veredaries  ... 

Four  alas  milliarias,  or  wings  of  horfe,  of  1000  each, 
from  which,  deducing  96  fupernumerary  horfes  be- 
longing to  the  officers,  there  remain  904  for  the  ef- 
feftive  eftabliftiment  of  each  ala  - - - 

In  the  Praetorian,  or  Central  Divifion  of  the  Camp. 

Six  legionary  cohorts  of  480  each,  without  the  fagular 
ftreet  - - 

Two  firft  cohorts  of  the  legions  within  the  fagular  ftreet, 
on  the  right  and  left,  each  confifting  of  960  men 
The  vexillarii  of  thefe  two  legions,  encamped  with  their 
refpeftive  firft  cohorts,  at  500  each 
Four  praetorian  cohorts,  reckoned  only  at  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  ordinary  legionary  cohorts,  480  each 
The  primipilarii  and  evocati,  who  encamped  with  them, 
might  amount  to  - 

jjfivc  quingenarian  alae  of  500  each,  from  which  deducting 
64  fupernumerary  horfes,  belonging  to  the  officers, 
and  their  eftablifhment  is  reduced  to  436  horfemen  in 
each  ala  - - 

Praetorian  horfe  - 

Singular,  or  feleft  horfe  - 

In  the  Retentura,  or  Rear  Divifion  of  the  Camp. 

Eight  legionary  cohorts  of  480  each,  without  the  fagu* 
lar  ftreet  .... 

Three  milliarian  cohorts  of  foot  of  960  each 
Three  quingenarian  cohorts  of  foot  of  480  each 
Two  milliarian  pedeftrian  equeftrian  cohorts,  each  con- 
fifting of  760  and  240  horfe  - - 

Four  quingenarian  pedeftrian  equeftrian  cohorts,  each 
confifting  of  380  foot  and  120  horfe 
Statores  ... 

f Palmy  reni  ... 

j Daci  - o 

Auxilia  nationum  <{  Getas  - 

j Cantabri  - - 

^Britones  - - - 


Total 

infan- 

try. 


7,700' 


> 2,300. 


Horfe. 


Total. 


10,000 


5,800' 


2,920 


3 Mo' 


► 10,860 


33 >4*o 


200 

600 

800 


3>6l<5- 


5>al6. 


8,720 


2,180' 

400  b 3,030. 

45°J 


4S0 

480 


9,206 


26,966 


Gene- 
ral to- 
tal. 


15,216 


«»75° 


> 15.660 


42,626 
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N.  B.  Hyginus  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  comites 
imperatoris,  or  chief  attendants  on  the  emperor  ; neither 
are  we  told  how  many  camels  there  were  with  their  epidates,  (ri- 
ders or  drivers),  which,  when  they  were  to  go  out  againft 
the  enemy,  ufed  to  encamp  in  the  prsetentura  near  the  ma- 
rines ; but  when  del'tined  to  bring  in  booty,  were  placed  in 
the  reten.tura,  or  reardivificn  of  the  camp. 

Though  general  Roy  makes  ftreets  of  reparation  or  dif- 
tintlion  between  the  different  cohorts,  Hyginus  does  not 
mention  any. 

Hyginus  places  24  of  the  30  cohorts,  that  compofed 
three  legions,  without  the  fagular  ftreet,  or  in  the  exterior 
part  of  the  encampment. 

General  Roy  thinks  that  Hyginus  by  the  fgna  meant 
the  front  of  the  cohort,  and  by  tabulirium  its  depth.  In  re- 
gard to  the  rows  of  tents  he  differs  from  Schelius,  who 
makes  them  run  parallel  to  the  fagular  ftreet,  whereas  he 
places  them  perpendicularly  to  it.  He  fays  that  the  width 
of  the  camp  within  the  fagular  ftreet  was  every  where  equal 
to  1260  feet  ; that  the  length  of  the  praetentura  within  the 
fame  ftreet  was  equal  to  720  feet  ; th3t  the  diftance  acrofs 
the  praetorian,  from  the  principal  to  the  quintan  ftreet,  was 
alfo  equal  to  720  feet ; but  that  the  diftance  acrofs  the  re- 
tentura  was  only  equal  to  480  feet,  or  two  thirds  of  the  dif- 
tance of  either  of  the  other  two  parts.  See  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Of  modern  Caframetation. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  application  of  it  to 
military  purpofes,  have  neceftarily  rendered  modern  cafframe- 
tation  very  different  from  that  of  any  nation  among  the  an- 
eients.  The  principal  objefl  of  Europeans  in  fori»ing  their 
encampments  is  the  convenience  or  facility  of  drawing  up 
their  troops  at  the  heads  of  them.  Hence  it  follows  that 
we  fhould  encamp  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able  with 
expedition  and  without  confufion,  to  affemble  and  parade 
them  in  the  very  difpofition  which  is  regarded  as  the  beft. 
for  fighting  in  the  (ituation  we  happen  to  be  in.  The  order 
of  battle  therefore  fhould  determine  and  regulate  the  order 
of  encampment.  Confequently,  the  place  of  each  regiment 
in  the  line  of  battle  fhould  be  at  the  head  of  its  own  encamp- 
ment, and  the  extent  of  the  line  of  battle  from  the  right  to 
the  left  of  the  camp  fhould  be  equal  to  the  front  of  the 
troops  formed  in  line  of  battle,  with  the  fame  intervals  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  The  front  or  principal  line  of  the 
camp  is  commonly  direfted  or  laid  out  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  face  or  look  towards  the  enemy. 

It  being  once  admitted  that  troops  fhould  be  encamped 
in  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  fight,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  deliver  general  rules  for  the  admeafurement  and 
the  tracing  of  camps. 

A camp  does  not  always  fuppofe  a pofition,  though  a 
pofition  occupied  neceftarily  fuppofes  a camp. 

The  difpofitions  and  the  orders  of.battle  unavoidably  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  fituations.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  troops  in  their  camp  will  of  courfe  vary  accord- 
ingly. The  order  of  "battle  alfo  frequently  depends  on  the 
views  and  intentions,  genius  and  capacity  of  the  general, 
and  on  his  fertility  in  flratagems  and  refources.  That  won- 
derful man  and  extraordinary  general,  Annibal,  the  fon  of 
the  no  lefs  celebrated  Amilcar  Barcas,  made  ufe  of  a differ- 
ent order  of  battle  and  arrangement  of  his  troops  in  almoft 
every  engagement  with  the  Romans.  Whenever  the  ground 
and  weather  admitted  of  his  employing  ftratagem  againft  his 
enemies,  he  was  fure  to  pradlife  it,  as  at  Trebia  and  the 
Thrafymene  lake.  And  when  he  found  no  circumitances  of 
ground,  fituation,  or  weather,  that  he  could  convert  to  his 
advantage,  he  changed  the  difpofition  of  his  troops  and  his 
order  of  battle,  as  at  Cannae. 


Were  there  but  one  fixed  and  determinate  order  of  bat- 
tle, or  method  of  arranging  troops  for  aftion,  there  need 
be  but  bne  invariable  mode  of  encamping,  or  method  of 
caftrametation.  But  nature  delights  in  variety.  Ground  is 
indefinitely  various  and  diverfified  ; and  fire-arms  are  by  no 
means  fuited  to  all  this  diverfity,  or  to  the  different  circ.um- 
ftances  and  incidents  of  time.  Before  the  difeovery  of  gun- 
powder, the  Roman  arms,  order  of  battle,  and  manner  of 
fighting,  were  adapted  to  all  times  and  to  all  forts  of 
ground,  and  were  calculated  for  combating  individuallyas  well 
as  collectively,  and  for  prefenting  a front  to  the  enemy  by  a 
fingle  movement,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  be  fud- 
denly  attacked.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  which  our  manner  of  forming  troops  in  files  is 
manifeitly  derived,  was  adapted  to  only  one  time  and  place, 
and  to  one  fixed  or  determinate  manner  of  aftion.  It  was 
fluggifh  and  tardy  in  its  movements-,  and  its  whole  ftrength, 
like  that  of  our  mufquetry,  confifted  in  its  remaining  an  un- 
broken and  entire  body,  or  in  the  conjoint  aftion  of  thofe 
who  compofed  it.  Whenever  they  were  obliged  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  individually,  they  were  fure  to  be  de- 
feated and  deftroyed.  The  phalanx  could  neither  move 
over  uneven  and  interrupted  ground,  nor  engage  on  it  with- 
out breaking  and  leaving  intervals  or  openings  fufficicnt  for 
troops  engaged  with  it  in  clofe  aeftion,  and  furnifhed  with 
arms  and  armour,  alike  calculated  for  fingle  and  joint  com- 
bat, to  rufh  in  and  attach  thofe  feparated  and  broken  parts, 
both  on  their  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  The  phalanx,  there- 
fore, never  engaged  the  Romans  on  ground  uneven  and  ir- 
regular, without  being  defeated,  and  meeting  its  deftruc- 
tion.  * Of  this,  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalte  was  a remark- 
able inftance.  The  phalanx  alfo,  like  our  mufquetry,  was  not 
well  adapted  either  to  defenlive  or  offenfive  operations  in 
the  dark,  or  during  the  time  of  night  ; whereas,  the  Ro- 
man  arms  and  mode  of  fighting  were  alike  fuited  both  to 
day  and  night.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  like  a modern 
army  in  clofe  aftion,  when  its  fire  becomes  ufeltfs,  required 
ground  that  was  level,  plain,  naked,  and  free  from  every 
obftacle,  fuch  as  fences,  d tches,  lanes,  walls,  woods,  thick- 
ets, breaks,  obliquities,  brows  of  bills,  channels  of  rivers 
and  rivulets,  See.  The  troops  in  it  loft  all  their  ftrength 
and  capacity  of  acfh.g  when  they  engaged  either  in  feparate 
companies,  or  man  with  man.  A Roman  foldier,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  once  armed  and  ready  tor  fervice,  was 
equally  fitted  for  engaging  in  any  time  and  in  any  place,  or 
upon  any  appearance  of  an  enemy,  however  fudden  or  un- 
expedled,  and  always  preierved  the  fame  power  and  the 
fame  capability  of  aftion,  whether  he  engaged  with  the 
whole  army,  or  only  with  a part  of  it,  whether  in  a fepa- 
rate company,  or  fingiy  againft  another  man.  Mufquetry 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  lo  enclofed  and  interrupted 
a country  as  chis,  would  be  conffantiy  breaking  and  getting 
into  diforder  whenever  it  met  with  the  leaf!  embarrafiment, 
refiftance,  or  oppolition.  A few  thoufand  aflive  men,  armed 
each  with  the  Roman  gdadius  and  a light  fhield,  would  find 
very,  frequent,  day,  almoft  conftant  opportunities  of  doling 
advantageoufly  with  the  feparated  and  broken  parts  of  fuch 
a penetrating  body  of  mufquetry,  and  of  occafioniiig  a 
dreadful  carnage  among  them  with  very  little  lofs  or  injury 
to  themftlves.  Were  the  mufquetry  to  fire  on  their  clofing 
with  them,  the  fmoke  would  only  increafe  them  confufion 
and  facilitate  their  deftruftion.  If  they  attempted  to  de- 
fend themfelves  either  individually  or  in  feparate  and  fmall 
bodies  they  would  certainly  perifh.  They  would  therefore 
be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  furrendering  them- 
felves prifoners  without  refiftance,  or  of  throwing  away 
their  arms,  and  running  as  fall  as  their  legs  could  carry 

them ; 
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them  ; for  they  could  not  carry  their  mufquets  along  with 
them  and  retire  with  half  the  celerity  that  troops  armed  in 
the  other  way  could  follow  them.  Were  there  any  reafon 
for  appiehending  an  invafion  of  this  country,  ten  thoufand 
active  men  armed  in  this  manner  would  be  of  more  nle  for 
the  purpofes  of  defence  than  fixty  thoufand  of  either  fiiarp- 
fhooters,  or  common  infantry.  But  cuftom  and  prejudice, 
and  perhaps  ignorance  too  of  the  proper  mode  of  defending 
it,  may  poffibly  prevent  the  adoption  of  fuch  a meafure. 
As  to  cavalry,  ic  is  manifeft  that  they  can  be  of  but  little  ufe 
in  either  attacking  or  defending  it,  lince  there  are  but  few 
filiations  in  it  where  they  could  be  brought  to  act  .with  ad- 
vantage and  cfledt. 

As  the  men  in  the  phalanx  had  fhields,  or  bucklers,  as 
well  as  fuears,  the  width  or  breadth  of  a file  in  it  was  equal 
to  three  feet.  A Roman  foldier  Handing  under  arms  alfo 
occupied  three  feet,  but  in  order  of  battle  he  neceffarily 
occupied  fix  feet,  in  order  to  have  the  free  ufe  of  his  large 
Afield  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  gladius  in  his  right  hand  in 
action. 

Though  the  arrangement  of  troops  in  a camp  muft  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is  cuftornary  to  fuppofe 
for  each  corps  of  an  army  fuch  a fixed  or  determinate  order 
of  battle  as  can  be  made  ufe  of  on  a plain  or  level  ground. 
Such  an  order  ferves  for  forming  the  tableau,  delineation, 
picture,  or  defeription  of  the  force  of  the  army,  and  for  re- 
gulating the  order  of  fervice  in  regard  both  to  the  fuperior 
officers,  and  the  troops  that  they  command. 

The  number  of  men  that  forms  a battalion  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  and  has  varied  at  different 
times.  The  fpace  necefiary  for  conffitutiiig  the  breadth 
of  a file  alio  varies  : fome  make  it  equal  only  to  22  inches, 
but  others,  perhaps  with  better  reafon,  allow  two  feet  for  it, 
as  the  three  ranks  are  thereby  lefs  confined  in  their  firings. 

Troops  are  divided  not  only  by  battalions  and  fquadrons, 
but  alfo  by  regiments  and  brigades. 

An  army  generally  confiffs  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, and  may  be  called  or  denominated  the  union  or 
junction  of  the  battalions,  fquadrons,  and  artillery.  The 
formation  or  arrangement  of  the'fe  three  corps  confti- 
tutes  the  order  of  battle.  And  this  name  or  appellation 
for  the  faid  arrangement  comes  from  the  principal  defign  or 
intention  of  making  it,  which  is  always  to  give  battle. 

The  number  of  lines,  on  which  an  army  ought  to  engage, 
is  net  at  all  fixed  or  determined  ; for  the  ground,  the  d'i- 
pofition  of  the  enemy,  the  number  of  troops,  6c c.  may  ren- 
der material  changes  or  alterations  necefiary.  It  is  a point, 
indeed,  that  no  determination  can  be  come  to,  which  will 
fuit  every  circumllance  of  ground  or  fituation. 

An  army,  however,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
is  generally  ranged  in  two  lines  with  a corps  of  reftrve  be- 
hind them,  and  confiding  like  them  of  battalions  and  fquad- 
rons, to  fuccourthofe  parts  that  may  be  hard  preffld  and  in 
clanger  of  yielding  or  giving  way.  This  corps  is  Wronger 
or  weaker  as  occafion  requires.  For  the  molt  part  the  in- 
fantry is  polled  in  the  centres  of  thefe  lines,  and  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings.  The  ground,  however,  makes  it  necefiary 
fometimes  to  place  the  cavalry  in  the  centre  and  the  infan- 
try on  the  wings,  and  fometimes  part  of  the  infantry  on  the 
flanks  of  the  pofition,  and  the  greatell  part  of  the  cavalry 
on  one  wing  with  the  remainder  of  it  behind  the  infantry. 
The  common  pr-dtice  of  polting  the  cavalry  on  the  wings 
of  ti  e infantry,  and  in  a line  with  it,  feems  to  be  in  various 
refpects  improper  and  injudicious.  It  cannot  advance 
quicker  th'an  the  infantry  without  leaving  its  flanki  of  both 
uncovered  and  expofed.  It  cannot  in  fuch  a pofition  either 
protect  the  infantry  or  receive  protection  from  it.  Difpofed 


of  in  this  manner  it  therefore  renders  the  movements  of  the 
whole  flow  and  tardy.  It  is  ufually  alleged  that  the  cavalry 
is  polled  on  the  wings  of  the  infantry  in  order  to  cover  its 
flanks.  This,  however,  is  a very  bad  reafon,  for  cavalry 
cannot  form  a flank  for  itfelf,  but  infantry  may.  The  ar- 
rangement of  our  different  fpecies  of  troops,  and  the  form- 
ing of  them  in  flies  after  the  manner  of  the  phalanx,  ex- 
cludes every  idea  of  quicknefs  or  celerity,  which  is  the  very 
life  and  foul  of  military  manoeuvres,  and  alone  can  render 
them  fnccefsful. 

It  is  generally  a maxim  in  the  order  of  battle  to  place 
the  fecond  line  900  feet  at  leafl,  or  icoo  feet  behind  the 
firft,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  balls  or  fhet  from  reaching  it. 
This  diftance  may,  and  molt  probably  will  change  during 
the  courfe  and  progrefs  of  an  engagement.  Attention, 
however,  flieuld  be  paid  to  it  in  placing  the  troops  in  order 
of  battle. 

It  is  cuftornary  to  place  fewer  battalions  and  fquadrons 
in  the  fecond  line  than  in  the  firft,  when  the  firft  is  full,  in 
order  that  the  firft,  if  routed  or  thrown  into  confufion,  may 
have  fufficient  intervals  to  pafs  through  for  the  purpofe  of 
recovering  from  their  diforder,  and  regaining  regularity  and 
order. 

All  the  infantry  of  Europe  commonly  fight  en  lignes p/eines, 
or  in  continuous  lines,  without  any  intervals  between  the 
battalions,  but  fuch  as  are  necefiary, for  the  guns,  for  each 
of  which  about  20  feet  are  nfually  allowed.  When  inter- 
vals are  admitted  between  regiments  that  confift  each  of  more 
than  one  battalion,  or  between  brigades,  an  additional  al- 
lowance of  40  feet  is  generally  made.  * 

Sometimes  huffars  and  dragoons  are  placed  out  or  the 
line  to  cover  the  flanks  of  the  cavalry.  This,  however,  is 
for  the  moft  part  a bad  and  injudicious  difpofition  ; for  ca- 
valry never  can  be  fo  difpofed  of  as  to  afford  an  effectual 
cover  and  protection  to  the  flanks  of  cavalry,  though  infan- 
try may.  They  are  faid  to  be  out  of  the  line,  becaufe  they 
ought  to  be  polled  a little  behind  the  lines.  All  troops  in- 
deed, or  bodies  detached  for  any  fervice,  are  faid  to  be  hors 
de  ligns,  or  out  of  the  line. 

In  the  camp,  the  fame  diftance  or  interval  of  20  feet  for 
each  piece  or  artillery  is  allowed  between  the  battalions,  or 
ought  to  be,  as  in  order  of  battle  ; and  when  the  divifions 
are  admitted  between  regiments,  or  brigades,  40  feet  more 
are  allowed. 

The  fituation  of  the  pai’k  of  artillery  is  not  precifely 
fixed  or  afeertained.  It  is  cuftornary,  however,  to  place  it. 
for  the  molt  part  either  behind  the  centre  of  the  fecond  line 
of  infantry  at  the  diftance  of  about  1000  feet  from  the  fame, 
and  in  a line  with  the  referve  ; or  behind  the  referve,  at  the 
fame  diftance  ot  about  loco  feet.  On  other  occafions,  a8 
circumftanccs  make  it  advilahle,  or  necefiary,  it  is  placed 
towards  the  centre  at  a greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the  firft 
line  of  infantry.  For  the  form  of  a park  of  artillery,  fee 
Plate , Cajrametation , jig . 4. 

When  an  army  then  encamps  in  three  lines,  and  the 
park  cf  artillery  is  in  a line  with  the  referve,  the  depth  of 
the  camp  cannot  well  be  lefs  than  from  23CO  to  27^0  feet; 
and  when  the  park  of  artillery  is  about  1000  feet  behind  the 
referve,  the  depth  of  the  camp  mult  be  from  about  ,3500  to 
3750  feet. 

The  depth  of  the  tents  of  a battalion  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  companies  compoiing  it  are  encamped, 
whether  by  a whole  company,  a half-company,  or  a quarter- 
company,  in  each  row  of  tents  perpendicular  to  the  front  of 
the  encampment.  But,  including  the  tents  of  the  officers, 
futlers,  and  fervants,  the  depth  is  ufually  about  200  feet, 
and  that  of  a fquadron  is  about  400  feet. 

The 
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The  privies,  or  neceffary-houfes,  of  the  firft  line,  are 
ufaaUy  about  200  feet  beyond  the  front  de  landiere  du  camp, 
or  in  front  of  the  line,  which  determines  the  extent  or  length 
of  t'ne  camp,  and  on  which  are  placed  the  colours  and 
ftandards  of  the  troops  that  occupy  it : and  thofe  of  the 
fecond  line  are  commonly  about  150  feet  behind  the  officers’ 
tents.  There  ought  to  be  nothing,  however,  in  front  of 
the  camp  that  can  in  the  fmalleft  refpeft  interfere  with  the 
movements  and  the  formation  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle. 

The  intervals  between  fquadrons  of  cavalry  are  different 
in  different  countries.  And  their  depth,  when  encamped, 
will,  of  courfe,  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  camp,  which, 
itl'elf,  is  not  regulated  but  by  certain  rules  and  arrange- 
ments founded  on  cuftom  or  ufage. 

If  n be  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  number  of  men  in  a 
battalion,  d , the  number  of  men  in  a file,  and  b,  the  breadth 
or  width  of  the  file,  the  front  of  the  battalion  will  be  gene- 


rally exprefled  by 


tixb 

~T 


Thus,  if  b — 2 feet,  andr/=3»  the 


front  of  the  battalion  in  feet  will  be  equal  to  — , which, 

3 

when  n—600,  gives  400  feet  for  the  front  of  the  battalion  ; 
when  n is  = 800,  or  the  battalion  is  Soo  ftrong,  gives 
3.3  3 f feet  for  its  front ; and  when  n is  = 900,  or  the  batta- 
lion is  .900  ftrong,  gives  600  feet  for  its  front  ; and  fo  on. 
But  if  the  width  of  the  file  be  fuppofed  equal  only  to  22  inches, 
or  V feet,  and  d be  equal  to  3,  the  front  of  the  battalion 

will  be  exprefled  by  feet.  And  if,  in  this  cafe,  n 


18 


be 


600,  or  the  battalion  600  ftrong,  its  front  will  be 

, iix6oor  1100  . 

equal  to  — feet  = feet  or  360  feet  b inches. 
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the  battalion  be  800  ftrong,  its  front,  in  this  cafe,  will  be 


If 


: qSS-l  feet 


feet 


and  if  it  be  900  ftrong,  its 
and  fo  on.  And  whatever  is  the 


4400 

equal  to  teet 
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front  will  be  = 5jc 
length  of  its  front  in  order  of  battle,  the  fame  ought 
to  be  the  front  of  its  encampment,  when  the  ground 
and  circumftances  will  permit. 

If  d be  fuppofed  equal  to  2,  or  the  files  to  be  only  two 
men  deep,  which  is  as  deep,  perhaps,  as  they  ever  ffiould  be, 
when  it  is  intended  that  all  the  men  fhould  fire  without 
hurting  or  wounding  one  another,  the  length  of  the  front  of 
a battalion  in  each  of  the  foregoing  fuppofed  cafes  will  be 
juft  one-third  greater.  When  the  number  of  men  in  it  is 
given,  the  length  of  its  front  will  be  as  the  breadth  of  the 
file  diredfly,  and  the  depth  of  the  fame  in  number  of  men 
inverfely.  When  the  number  of  men  in  it  and  the  breadth 
of  the  tile  are  given,  the  length  of  its  front  will  be  inverfely  as 
d,  the  depth  of  the  file.  And  when  both  the  breadth  of  the 
file,  and  its  depth  in  men  are  given,  the  length  of  the  front  of 
the  battalion  will  be  diredtly  as  the  number  of  men  in  it. 

The  oreadth  or  width  of  a file  of  cavalry  is  generally 
equal  to  three  feet.  The  Macedonians  allowed  three  feet 
of  their  meafure  for  the  width  of  a file  in  their  phalanx, 
when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ; and  the  Romans  allowed 
alfo  three  feet  of  their  meafure  to  a foldier  when  Handing 
under  arms,  but  fix  feet  to  him  when  in  order  of  battle.  If 
« then  be  fuppofed  to  denote  the  number  of  men  in  a fqua- 
dron  of  cavalry,  and  d,  as  before,  the  depth  of  the  file  in 
men,  its  front  will  be  exprefled  generally  in  feet,  by 

— , which,  when  d— 3,  is  Amply  equal  to  n.  Hence,  then,  it 

d 

appears,  that' the  front  of  a fquadron,  drawn  up  three  deep, 
ie  equal  to  as  many  feet  as  there  are  men  in  it,  and  that  its 


front,  when  it  is  drawn  up  only  two  deep,  is  equal  to  half 
as  many  more  feet  as  there  are  men  in  it. 

The  width  of  the  large  ftreets  in  a camp  depends  alfo,  in 
a great  meafure,  on  the  mode  of  encamping  the  companies. 
For,  if  f denote  the  front,  /,  the  length  of  a tent,  n,  the 
number  of  the  rows  of  tents,  r,  the  width  of  each  of  the 
frnall  ftreets,  rn,  their  number,  q,  the  number  of  the  largq 
ftreets,  and  v,  the  variable  width  of  one  of  them,  we  ffiall 

f — In — mr 

have  v = . 
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The  camp  maxims  moft  commonly  delivered  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

To  give  the  camp  the  fame  length  of  front  that  the  troops 
occupy,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  whatever  be 
the  width  or  depth  of  the  file. 

To  make  the  troops  encamp  by  battalions  and  fquadrons, 
except  the  royal  artillery,  who  ufually  encamp  on  the  right 
and  left  of  their  parts,  wherefoever  it  is  placed,  with  the 
train  horfes  in  the  rear  of  the  fame. 

To  place  the  bread-waggons  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and 
as  near  as  poffible,  for  the  convenience  of  diftributing  the 
bread  eafily. 

That  the  commander  in  chief  ffiould  encamp  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  army,  or,  at  leaft,  at  fuch  a convenient  diftance  from 
it,  that  a fpeedy  and  eafy  communication  may  be  kept  up  at 
all  times  between  head-quarters  and  every  part  of  the  camp. 

To  pay  particular  attention  to  the  convenience  of  winter 
fuel  and  forage,  and  to  cleanlinefs,  for  the  prefervation  of 
health  among  the  troops. 

The  higheft  and  moft  important  branch  of  caftrametation, 
however,  confifts  in  the  choice  of  fituations  proper  for 
encampments  and  for  engagements.  ' The  dodlrine  of  pofi- 
tions,  indeed,  3nd  the  combinations  of  attack  and  defence, 
form  the  fublime  part  of  war.  And  in  illuftrating  this  fub- 
jedt,  we  conceive  we  cannot  do  better  than  adept  the  Gon- 
cife  obfervations  of  marffiall  Saxe,  who,  in  point  of  natural 
endowments,  genius,  and  talents  as  a commander,  as  well 
as  of  military  information,  acquired  by  experience,  ftudy, 
and  reflection,  was  certainly  inferior  to  no  general  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  times. 

Of  fituations  proper  for  the  encampment  of  armies , and  for 
engagements . 

It  is  the  part  of  an  able  general,  to  derive  advan- 
tages from  every  different  fituation  which  nature  presents 
to  him  ; from  plains,  mountains,  hollow  ways,  ponds, 
rivers,  woods,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  particulars, 
all  which  are  capable  of  rendering  great  fervices,  when 
the'y  are  converted  to  proper  purpofes : but  although 

they  make  fo  material  an  alteration,  both  in  fituation  and 
circum fiance,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  yet,  as  fuch  ad- 
vantages are  frequently  overlooked,  till  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  them  is  loft,  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  to 
enter  into  feme  detail  upon  the  fubjeCL 

Let  us  then,  in  the  firft  place,  fuppofe  a piece  of  ground 
divided  by  a rivulet,  and  a chain  of  ponds.  See  Plate , Caflrame- 
tation.Jig.  5 and  6.  AA  reprefents  the  army  marching  up  to 
attack  BB,  whofe  infantry  is  at  firft  drawn  up  in  one  line  to 
cover  the  ponds:  but,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  arrives  within 
reach,  my  infantry  in  the  front  of  thefe  pond6,  (fays  the 
marffiall,)  marches  back  by  the  intervals  or  banks  between 
them,  to  form  a fecond  line  ; and  my  cavalry  is  at  the  fame 
time  advanced  upon  the  right,  to  keep  in  awe  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  , which  movement  alone  is  fufficient  to  difeon- 
cert  him  : if  he  attempts  to  attack  this  cavalry,  it  is  to  re- 
pafs  the  intervals  between  the  ponds,  which  are  guarded  by 
bodies  of  infantry,  that  are  polted  immediately  behind  them. 

This 
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This  manoeuvre  will  have  fo  long  engaged  the  enemy’s  at- 
tention upon  his  left,  that  he  will  not  have  fufficient  time 
to  change  his  difpofition,  or  to  reinforce  his  right  ; becaufe 
the  moment  my  cavalry  is  arrived  upon  my  right,  I attack 
all  that  part  of  the  enemy’s  line  that  lies  between  me  and 
the  rivulet,  which  very  probably  I {hall  throw  into  confu- 
fion.  His  right  wing  being  thus  defeated,  the  reft  of  his 
army  will  be  affaulted  in  front  and  rear  by  mv  two  wings 
of  cavalry,  and  in  flank  by  all  my  infantry.  If  he  inclines 
in  the  leaft  to  the  right,  in  order  to  prefent  a front  to  my 
infantry,  he  will  thereby  expofe  his  left  flank  to  the  troops 
which  1 have  polled  upon  my  right,  and  upon  the  intervals 
between  the  ponds  : under  thefe  circumitances,  therefore, 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  him  to  make  any  movement,  with- 
out being  thrown  into  confufion. 

According  to  this  difpofition,  I fuppofe  the  enemy’s 
army  to  confift  of  double  the  ftrength  of  mine : and  al- 
though it  may  be  imagined,  that  the  cavalry  upon  my  right 
is  in  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  yet  the  more  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  is  taken  up  with  an  object  in  his  front, 
the  more  he  will  be  entangled  in  the  fnare  that  is  laid  be- 
fore him  ; for  I (hall  thereby  be  furniftted  with  a better  op- 
portunity of  falling  upon  his  rear  ; after  which  my  cavalry 
m uft  be  more  than  commonly  unfortunate,  if  it  be  not  able 
to  make  good  its  retreat  by  the  intervals  between  the  ponds, 
where  the  enemy  will  certainly  not  dare  to  purfue  it. 

Fig.  7,  reprefents  the  two  armies  in  another  fituation, 
where  AA  is  to  attack  BB  : C,  C,  C,  are  three  ftrong 
redoubts  thrown  up  at  the  diilance  of  three  hundred  paces 
in  the  front  of  BB,  furnifhed  each  with  two  battalions,  and 
every  thing  elfe  that  may  be  neceffary  for  their  defence  : D 
reprefents  fome  detached  cavalry : E,E,  are  two  flanking  bat- 
teries : F,  F,  two  battalions  polled  in  two  redoubts  to 
cover  the  batteries.  I fuppofe  the  enemy’s  army  A A to  be 
twice  as  powerful  in  numbers  as  BB  ; neverthelefs,  in  what 
manner  is  he  to  attack  me  in  this  difpofition  ? It  is  impof- 
lible for  him  to  march  up  in  line  of  battle,  without  being 
broken  and  difordered,  till  he  has  firlt  rendered  himfelf 
matter  of  my  redoubts ; in  attempting  to  do  which,  he  will 
be  expofed  to  a fevere  flanking  lire  from  my  two  batta- 
lions ; and  to  pafs  the  redoubts,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear, 
will  be  impradticable : if  then  he  refolves  to  attack  them  by 
detachments,  I (hall  in  like  manner  make  others  to  main- 
tain them  ; in  which  I mull  have  confiderably  the  advantage, 
on  account  of  the  damage  that  he  will  unavoidably  fullain 
from  my  cannon:  if  he  advances  with  his  whole  army 

a gain  ft  them,  I give  the  fignal  for  my  cavalry,  which  is 
concealed  behind  the  wood,  to  move  up  at  full  fpeed,  and 
fall  upon  his  rear ; at  which  time  I alfo  march  up,  and 
charge  him  in  front  ; being,  therefore,  at  once  embarraffed 
by  the  redoubts,  thrown  into  fome  diforder,  and  attacked 
in  rear,  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  my  obtaining  an  eafy 
vi&ory. 

This  is  an  excellent  difpofition,  where  you  can  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  is  either  inclined,  or  obliged  to  attack  you  ; 
for  one  cannot  pofiibly  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  ftep 
that  may  correfpond  with  any  hopes  or  expectations  of  his. 
This  is  a maxim  in  war  never  to  be  departed  from,  but  i;i 
extraordinary  cafes,  where  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given.  A 
good  opportunity  for  engaging  Ihould  never  be  negledted, 
merely  becaufe  the  fituation  may  happen  not  to  be  ftrictly 
agreeable  to  your  fancy  ; for  you  mull  form  your  difpofition 
according  as  you  find  it,  and  decline  the  attack  altogether, 
unlefs  you  can  make  it  with  advantage  ; by  which  I mean, 
unlefs  your  flanks  are  well  covered  ; unlefs  you  can  engage 
a fmall  part  of  his  army  with  a large  part  of  yours  ; can 
amufe,  or  keep  a check  upon  him,  by  the  means  of  any 
Vol.  VII. 
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fmall  river,  marlh,  or  other  obftacle  that  may  lie  between 
you  ; fupported  by  circumitances  of  which  nature,  you  can 
attack  him  with  confidence,  although  confiderably  inferior 
in  numbers,  becaufe  you  will  rifle  nothing,  and  may  obtain 
a great  deal. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  his  army,  BB,  to  be  divided  by  a 
river,  in  the  manner  reprefeuted  in  Jig.  8,  and  that  I am  to 
attack  him  with  AA  in  that  fituation  ; I (hall,  therefore, 
make  the  following  difpofition  for  it.  With  my  right  wing 
I (hall  keep  in  awe  his  left,  and  with  my  left  try  all  efforts 
to  defeat  his  right : according  to  appearances,  I (hall  be 
able  to  pierce  him  in  the  part  marked  C,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  ; for  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
ftrong  muft  overpower  the  weak  ; in  confequence  of  which 
advantage,  as  the  communication  between  the  two  divifions 
of  his  army  vviil  be  thereby  cut  off,  and  the  left,  in  which 
his  principal  ftrength  confided,  be  no  longer  able  to  fuftain 
the  right,  he  muft  be  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  his 
ground  ; and,  finding  himfelf  expofed  both  in  front  and 
flank,  will  undoubtedly  retire. — Let  us  proceed  to  another 
example. 

A is  the  enemy’s  army  which  I am  to  attack  with  B : 
the  rivulet  between  us  is  fuppofed  to  be  every  where  ford- 
able ; and  the  encampment  of  A to  he  made  upon  its  banks, 
as  is  ufually  the  cuflom  in  fuch  fituations,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  protedtion  which  it  naturally  affords,  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  water  : the  enemy  being  in  this  difpofition, 
I arrive  towards  the  evening,  and  encamp  with  B ®n  the 
oppofite  fide.  As  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  truft  to  the 
uncertain  event  of  an  immediate  engagement,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  not  pafs  the  rivulet,  or  quit  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  poft,  to  attack  me  in  the  night-time  ; on  the 
other  hand,  I rather  imagine  that  he  will  be  altogether  taken 
up  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  it  : on  my  fide,  I (hall 
only  leave  one  weak  line  oppofite  to  him,  and  marching  all 
night  with  the  remainder,  gain  the  pofition,  C.  I have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  enemy,  in  making  this  movement  ; 
for  he  will  certainly  not  venture  to  pafs  the  rivulet,  or  to 
leave  his  poft  unguarded,  on  bare  furmife  or  cocj.cture 
only.  The  day  arriving  he  difeovers  me  upon  his  left  flank, 
as  well  as  in  front  ; after  which  it  will  be  impoflible  for 
him  to  make  any  difpofition,  or  to  form  any  order  of 
battle,  without  being  thrown  into  confufion  ; for  I (ball 
fall  upon  him  before  he  can  have  fuflicient  time  to  finish  it  ; 
but  his  attention  will  principally  be  taken  up,  in  fuitaiuing 
his  poft  upon  the  rivulet,  which  I (hall  attack  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  troops  that  were  left  on  the  oppofite  fide  for 
that  purpofe  : he  will  detach  fome  brigades  to  oppofe  rue 
upon  the  left,  which,  arriving  cn  detail,  and  having  to  en- 
gage with  a large  body,  drawn  up  in  good  order,  will  eafily 
be  repulfed  ; infomuch  that  he  will  be  in  a manner  totally 
defeated,  before  he  can  be  even  able  to  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  the  real  attack  was  made  on  this  fide  ; and,  after  hav- 
ing thus  at  length  difeovered  his  miftake,  he  will  ceafe  to 
be  in  any  kind  of  capacity  to  remedy  it. 

Fig.  9,  reprefents  another  fituation,  in  which  the  enemy’s 
army,  AAA,  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  in  feparate  bodies, 
and  extended  to  a confiderable  diftance  all  along  a large 
river,  in  order  to  cover  a province,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe. 
AAA  is,  therefore,  to  defend  the  river,  and  BBB  is  the 
offenfive  army,  endeavouring  to  pafs  it ; and  extended  in 
like  manner  upon  the  oppofite  borders.  Thefe  large  rivers 
have  generally  plains  on  both  Tides,  bounded  by  mountains, 
out  of  which  iffue  fmall  ones,  or  rivulets,  that  are  fometime* 
of  a confiderable  fize,  and  that  difeharge  themfelves  into  the 
greater : by  the  means,  therefore,  of  fuch  a rivulet,  one  muft 
endeavour  to  build  a bridge,  unknown  to  the  enemy  ; for 
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in  this  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  paffing  all  rivers : after 
having  then  prepared  your  bridge  all  along  the  rivulet,  you 
are  to  throw  it  over  that  part  of  the  river  marked  C,  where 
you  are  to  force  your  paffage  ; in  which,  I take  it  for 
granted,  you, will  be  able  to  fucceed,  efpecially  if  you  make 
at  the  fame  time  two  falfe  attacks  at  the  places  marked  D 
1 and  E : the  enemy  will  not  dare  to  vacate  any  of  his  pofts, 
neither  will  the  general  officers,  fituated  in  different  quar- 
ters, execute  any  orders  they  may  receive  to  that  effeft  ; for 
as,  at  this  time,  they  will  be  engaged  themfclves,  and  as  each 
will  fuppofe  his  to  be  the  real  attack,  they  will  from  thence 
be  induced,  not  unreafonably,  to  fuppofe,  that  their  com- 
mander in  chief  had  not  been  informed  of  it : during  all  this 
time  the  grand  effort  is  making  at  the  centre  between  the 
r vulet  and  tire  mountain,  marked  F.  The  firft  itep  to  be 
taken  after  the  pailage,  is  to  pofl'efs  yourfeif  of  the  emi- 
nences ; by  which  means  you  divide  the  enemy,  and,  having 
cut  off  his  communications,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  time  his 
arrival  afterwards  fo  well,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  you  on  both 
Tides  at  once  ; and  although  he  even  does,  he  will,  never- 
thelefs,  be  eafily  demolifhed  : the  circumftance  of  your  being 
poffeffed  of  thefe  advantages,  without  having  fuffered  any 
lofs  in  the  obtaining  of  them,  will  add  to  his  confufion  ; for, 
notwithftanding  your  paffage  ffiould  be  difputed,  vet  the 
oppofition  you  meet  with  can  never  be  confiderab'e  enough 
to  permit  it ; efpecially  when  you  have  ufed  proper  precau- 
tions, and  made  your  difpofition  with  judgment.  After 
you  have  once  taken  poll,  and  ere&ed  your  bridge,  for 
which  four  hours  are  a fuffi.:ient  fpace  of  time,  and  as  much 
more  will  be  required  for  the  paffage  of  50,000  men,  you 
may  allow  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  to  penetrate  into 
your  real  defign,  and  twenty-four  more  to  affemble  either 
half  of  his  army,  at  the  place  in  which  he  has  attacked  you  : 
but  even  this  will  be  rendered  impracticable,  becaufe  I fup- 
pofe you  to  be  effectually  covered,  after  you  have  paffed,  by 
the  rivulet  on  the  one  fide,  and  by  the  mountain  on  the  other. 

, All  the  large  rivers  that  I have  feen  produce  a great 
variety  of  fituations  where  paflages  of  this  kind  may  be 
executed  ; and  fmaller  ones  afford  likewife  the  fame  ; but 
they  are  feldom  quite  fo  commodious,  becaufe  the  p'ains 
and  mountains  which  furround  them  are  ufually  not  fo  ad- 
vantageous, ror  the  rivulets  fo  confiderable.  In  fhort,  by 
difeernment  one  may  reap  advantages  from  a thou  fund  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fituations  ; and  a commander  void  of  that 
cannot  poffibly  be  expeCled  to  dr.  any  great  things,  even 
with  the  mod  numerous  armies. 

The  marfhall  concludes  thefe  remarks  on  the  choice  of  fitu- 
ations for  encampments  and  engagements  with  the  following 
oblcrvations  upon  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  If,  i 11  Head  of 
polling  the  French  troops  in  bad  entrenchments,  the  three 
woods  over-againll  the  hollow  groundhad  been  only  cut  down, 
and  three  or  tour  redoubts  thrown  up  in  it,  fupported  by  a 
few  bridges,  1 am  of  opinion  (he  fays)  that  things  would 
have  taken  a different  turn  •.  for,  had  the  allies  attacked 
them,  they  mull  have  loll  an  infinite  number  of  men,  with- 
out ever  bri  g able  to  carry  them.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  French  nation  to  attack  : but  when  a general  is  unwil- 
ling to  depend  altogether  upon  the  exaCt  difeipline  of 
troops,  and  upon  that  great  order  which,  according  to  the 
prefent  fyltem,  is  always  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  affiions, 
he  ought,  by  throwing  up  redoubts,  to  introduce  the 
method  of  engaging  en  detail,  and  of  attacking  by  brigades  ; 
in  which  he  might  certainly  fucceed  very  well.  The 
firft  fhock  of  the  French  is  fcarcely  to  be  refilled  ; never- 
thelels  it  is  the  part  of  a general  to  be  able,  by  the  pru- 
dence of  his  difpoiition,  to  renew  it  : and  no  means  cau 
facilitate  this  fo  much  as  redoubts  ; for  you  can  always 


fend  frefh  troops  to  fi; (lain  them,  and  to  oppofe  the  enemv. 
Nothing  can  poffibly  create  Inch  diftrailion,  or  tend  to  dif- 
pirit  him  to  fo  great  a degree,  becaufe  he  will  be  afraid, 
at  every  attack,  of  being  expofed  in  flank  : while,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  own  troops  become  thereby  encouraged  ; 
for  they  are  confcious  that  their  retreat  is  fecure,  and  that 
the  enemy  will  not  dare  to  pnrfue  them  beyond  the  redoubts. 
It  is  upon  fuel)  an  occafion  that  you  might  be  able  to  reap 
the  greateft  advantages  from  their  vigour  and  impetuofity  •„ 
but  to  poll  them  behind  entrenchments,  is,  in  a manner,  to- 
occafion  their  defeat  ; or,  at  leaft,  to  deprive  them  of  the 
means  by  which  they  might  have  conquered.  That  would 
have  been  the  event  of  the  day  at  Malplaquet,  it  marfhall 
Villars  had  taken  the  greatell  part  of  his  army,  and  attacked 
the  one  half  of  that  of  the  allies,  which  had  bteri  fo  impru- 
dent, as  to  form  a difpofition  in  which  it  was  totally  feparated 
from  the  other  by  a wood,  without  having  any  communica- 
tion at  the  fame  time  made  between  them  : the  flanks  and 
rear,  moreover,  of  the  French  army  would  have  been  under  co- 
ver, as  may  be  feen  in  the  fituation  of  it,  reprefented  in  fig.  10, 

There  is  more  addrefs  required  in  making  bad  difpofitions 
than  may  at  firlt  be  imagined,  provided  they  be  fuel)  as  are 
intentional,  and  fo  formed  as  to  admit  of  being  inlfanta- 
neoufly  converted  into  good  ones.  Nothing  can  confound 
an  enemy  more,  who  has  perhaps  been  anticipating  a victory, 
than  a ftratagem  of  this  kind  ; for  he  perceives  your  weak- 
nefs,  and  draws  up  his  army  in  the  order  in  which  he  experts 
to  benefit  the  moll  from  it  ; but  the  attack  is  no  foonc-r 
begun,  than  he  difeovers  the  impofition.  1 mult  repeat  it, 
therefore,  that  nothing  can  poffibly  difconcert  an  enemy  fo 
much,  or  plunge  him  into  errors  fo  dangerous  ; for,  if  he 
does  not  change  his  difpofition,  he  mult  infallibly  be  de- 
feated ; and  the  alternative,  in  the  prefence  of  his  adverfary, 
will  be  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  confequence?. 

If  the  marfhall  had  abandoned  his  entrenchment  at  the 
approach  of  the  allies,  and  made  his  difpofition  in  the 
manner  reprefented  in  Jig.  it.  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
would  have  fucceeded  much  better. 

CASTRATING  a book,  among  Bool  fellers,  is  the  tak- 
ing out  of  fome  leaf,  Iheet,  or  the  like,  which  renders  it  im- 
perfect, and  unfit  for  fale.  The  word  is  affo  applied  to  the 
taking  away  of  particular  paffages,  on  account  of  their  ob- 
feenity,  too  great  freedom  with  refpecl  to  government,  Sec. 

Castrating  is  alfo  ufed  among  Gardeners,  in  fpeaking 
of  melons  and  cucumbers  ; where  it  ligmfies  the  lame  with 
pruning  or  pinching  of  other  plants. 

CASTRATION,  in  Surgery,  from  eajlro,  “ quia  callum 
facit  the  Operation  of  rendering  any  animal  incapable  of 
generating,  by  the  excilion  of  the  tefticles  in  male  lubjeCts, 
and  of  the  ovaries  in  females.  This  operation  is  commonly 
named  gelding  and  spaying  among  farriers,  who  arein  the 
conllant  practice  of  thus  mutilating  various  brutes  for  do- 
mellic  ufes,  See.  Even  feveral  of  the  watery  tribe  of  ani- 
mals have  fometimes  been  callrated,  for  the  purpofe  of  ren- 
deiing  them  more  fat  and  lufcicus  for  the  table  of  epicures  ! 

This  operation  has  been  performed  by  the  Turks,  Per- 
fians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  time  immemorial,  efpe- 
cially upon  their  Oaves,  from  motives  of  jealoufy  : nor  was 
it  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  appears  front 
the  writings  of  certain  ancient  medical  andfatyrical  authors  ; 
and,  even  to  the  prefent  day,  the  Italians  are  fo  barbarous 
as  to  caftrate  great  numbers  of  male  children,  with  a view 
to  preferve  their  fluid  voice  for  Hinging!  See  Eunuch. 

The  effeCt  on  the  phyfical  conllitution  of  a man  is  the 
fame,  whether  the  tefticles  be  injured  by  contufion,  fo  as 
to  break  down  their  natural  texture  ; whether  the  fpermatic 
vefiels  be  obliterated,  Hill  leaving  the  teftes  entire  ; or,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  thofe  organs  be  wholly  removed  by  excifion.  In  any 
of  thefe  cafes,  the  offence  was  regarded  as  fo  atrocious,  by 
the  old  laws  of  England,  as  to  amount  to  felony  ; “ et  fe- 
quitur  aliquando  pcena  capitalis,  aliquando  perpetuum  exi- 
iium,  cum  omnium  bonorum  ademptione,”  (Bract.  fol. 
144.);  and  this,  fays  judge  Blackltone,  although  the  crime 
of  mayhem  was  committed  upon  the  highelt  provocation  : 
(Comment,  vo',  iv.  b.  iv.  c.  15.)  See  Mayhim.  But,  we 
prefume,  the  law  cannot  affeft  regular-bred  Surgeons  whoper- 
form  the  operation,  only  with  a view  to  the  good  of  their  pa- 
tients; not  withltandiog,  a different  opinion  has  been  held  by 
certain  writers,  who  affirm,  “ that  it  is  penal  in  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons  to  caflrate  even  with  confent  of  the  party 
.(See  Encyclop.  Brit.  vol.  v.  p.  250,  td:t.  lilt.)  It  becomes, 
however,  a dubious  and  nice  point,  on  fome  occafions,  to 
decide  upon  the  neceffity  and  probable  advantages  of  caltrat- 
ing  a man. 

We  ffiall  here  fay  nothing  of  the  correfponding  more 
cruel  mutilation  in  women,  as  it  is  very  properly  exploded 
from  furgical  practice  : and  although  we  are  told  by  Athe- 
U3EU3,  Hcfychius,  Suidas,  Galen,  Ariftode,  and  oth.ers, 
that  the  female  ovaries  (formerly  called  ttfficles)  have  been 
actually  retrenched  by  fome  barbarians,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther mod  of  the  cafes  alluded  to  did  not  rather  confifl  in 
padlocking,  or  1 n fibulation  ; which  Cornelius  Celfus 
deferibes,  as  having  been  exercifed  alfo  on  boys.  But,  for 
a more  detailed  hiitory  of  the  origin  and  extenfion  of  this 
practice,  as  an  aft  of  policy  or  refinement,  we  refer  to  vol. 
j.  of  M.  Dujardin’s  Hift.  de  la  Chirurgie,  Introd.  pp. 
36 — 44,  4to.  Paris,  1774;  and  to  M.  Mahon’s  polthu- 
rr.ous  work,  entitled  “ Mcdecine  Ecgale  et  Police  Medica- 
le,”  8vo.  vol.  til.  Paris,  1801.  Wc  now  (hall  offer  a few 
remarks  on  this  operation,  as  ic  concerns  the  practical  furgeon. 

Callration  is  advifable  in  any  cafe,  where  the  life  of  a 
perfon  is  confiderably  endangered  by  a change  of  ftructure 
and  lofs  of  funftion  in  the  telticle  ; as  well  as  in  many  other 
cafes,  where  the  removal  of  an  indurated  and  greatly  enlarged 
tellis  would  materially  contribute  to  the  relief  or  accommo- 
dation of  a patient.  It  can  very  rarely  be  requiiite  to  ex- 
tirpate a tellicie  for  the  exiltence  merely  of  an  abfcels,  or 
for  varicofe  veffels  of  the  fpermatic  chord  ; though  this 
operation  has  been  fometimes  reforted  to,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumltances.  But,  when  it  has  been  refolved  on  as  proper 
to  be  done,  the  following  are  the  molt  approved  modes  of 
operating  : 

After  having  fhaved  the  hair  from  the  affefted  fide  of  the 
ferotum  and  pubes,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  a table  of  a 
proper  height,  with  his  head  and  fhoulders  fomewhat  ele- 
vated, his  legs  and  thighs  at  fome  diltance  from  each  other, 
and  his  knees  a little  bent  ; and  in  this  polture  he  mull  be 
fecured  by  two  affiilants.  Or,  as  Mr.  Murfinna  advifes, 
the  patient  may  be  placed  upon  a high  and  ftrong  chair, 
whibt  the  operator  fits  upon-  a low  one,  or  kneels  down  be- 
fore him.  The  fkin  of  the  anterior  furface  of  the  ferotum 
is  then  drawn  into  a fold,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  inci- 
fion  by  which  this  fold  is  to  be  feparated,  (hall  reach  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ferotum.  The  operator  holds 
this  fold  at  one  end  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  whilll 
an  affiltant  holds  it  at  the  other,  and  cuts  it  at  once  com- 
pletely through  with  a biftory.  Mr.  Theden  draws  the 
fold  of  the  ferotum,  with  the  aid  of  an  affiltant,  as  tight  as 
the  fkin  will  admit ; after  which  he  thrufts  his  biltory  through 
this  fold,  with  its  edge  turned  upwards  and  the  back  direfted 
towards  the  difeafed  telticle  : he  then  raifes  the  knife  up- 
wards, and  thus  cuts  through  the  whole  fold  of  the  fkin  in 
the  quickelt  manner,  whereby  he  thinks  the  patient  is  fpared 
a great  deal  of  pain. 


This  incifion  may  be  fo  long,  that  its  upper  extremity 
fhail  reacli  above  the  abdominal  ring,  whilll  the  lower 
extremity  terminates  an  inch  higher  than  the  bafe  of  the 
ferotum.  Should  the  incifion  be  found  too  fmall,  it  mnft 
immediately  be  enlarged  either  at  its  upper  or  lower  extre- 
mity,  as  it  ought  to  extend  over  the  whole  tumor,  in  order 
that  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  alfo  be  cut  through  in  the  fame 
direction.  Although  it  is  deferable  that  this  incifion  fhould 
be  made  precifely  in  the  middle  of  the  fold,  this  is  in  fome 
rare  cafes  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  diltendtd  blood 
veffels  being  fituated  there,  the  divifion  of  which  would 
produce  a violent  haemorrhage,  when  another  place  mull 
be  chofen  for  making  the  incifion.  But  fhould  thefe  veffels 
occupy  a very  large  extent,  we  are  obliged  to  cut  them 
through,  in  which  cafe  the  bleeding  arteries  muff  be  fecured 
or  cotnpreffed  by  an  affiltant,  whilll  the  operator  is  making 
his  fecond  incifion. 

The  lips  of  the  wound  are  now  drawn  afunder  at  both 
fides,  to  the  diltance  of  fome  inches  from  each  other,  or  the 
operator  diffefts  them  away  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in 
order  that  he  may  gain  more  room.  When  there  is  any 
fluid  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  this  muff  be  divided 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  fame  knife,  as  in  the  hydro- 
cele. If  we  now  find  the  difeafed  telticle  fer  the  greater 
part  detached,  we  lay  hold  of  ii  with  the  left  hand,  feparate 
it  here  wherever  it  is  attached,  and  divide  its  (tronger  pof- 
terior  adhefion,  with  the  fcalpel,  in  fuch  a manner  as  at  the 
fame  time  to  feparate  a'l  the  difeafed  fubltar.ee  that  may  be 
found  there  ; after  which  the  fpermatic  cord  is  feparated 
above  from  all  its  adhefions,  and  the  whole  of  the  cellular 
fubftance  diffefted  away  from  it.  The  fpermatic  cord  being 
thus  laid  bare,  the  operator  accurately  examines  it,  and  if  it 
be  in  its  natural  condition,  be  immediately  ties  it  very  firmly, 
(with  many  ftrong  waxed  threads,  twilled  together),  an  inch 
above  the  difeafed  part,  and  then  cuts  off  the  telticle  half 
an  inch  below  the  ligature.  After  this,  the  fpermatic  cord 
will  be  immediately  retrafted  towards  the  abdominal  ring, 
in  which  iituation  it  mult  be  kept  without  ftretching  it,  and 
confequently  the  ligature,  the  end  of  which  is  faltened  over 
the  olfa  pubes  by  means  of  adhefive  platter,  tnult  not  be 
drawn  tight,  but  held  loofe.  By  this  means,  and  bv  the 
application  of  a little  lint  under  the  end  of  the  fpermatic 
cord  tiiat  has  been  cut,  it  is  prevented  from  having  too  much 
It  refs  laid  upon  it,  as  well  as  from  forming  its  adhefion  too 
low. 

In  molt  cafes,  however,  it  might  be  advifable  to  detach 
the  fpermatic  cord  from  above  down  to  the  place  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  it,  and  not  to  difengage  the  telticle  till 
after  the  cord  has  betn  tied.  For  the  excilion  of  the  tefti- 
ele  is  always  combined  with  fome  degree  of  pain  and  fpaf  n 
of  the  fpermatic  cord,  which  may  be  avoided  by  tying  and 
dividing  the  fpermatic  cord,  before  we  cut  out  the  telticle. 

Mr.  Theden  having  {he  fays)  obferved  various  nervous 
afteftions,  fuch  as  fpaims  and  epileptic  fymptoms,  to  fuptr- 
ver.e  upon  the  tight  application  of  ligatures,  adopted  the 
Tamponade,  the  advantage  of  which  he  maintains  upon  the 
following  grounds:  After  fome  hours  the  artery  contracts 
fo  (trongly  that  no  haemorrhage  is  any  longer  to  be  appre- 
hended ; the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  ipermatic  cord  is 
avoided  ; a fwelling  of  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  a congeltion 
of  fluids  in  the  cellular  fubltance  fituated  on  the  outlide  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  at  the  back,  which  may  frequently 
give  rife  to  fatal  confequences,  never  take  place  when  this 
method  is  adopted,  as  they  do  when  ligatures  are  employed 
He  performs  the  operation  in  the  following  manner:  he  firft 
lays  a piece  of  agaric,  equal  in  fize  to  the  circumference  of 
the  fpermatic  cord,  upon  its  divided  extremity,  and  over 
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that  a larger,  which  he  preffes  chiefly  upon  that-  part  where 
the  fpcrmatic  artery  lies,  and  then  pufhes  them^  with  a very- 
gentle  prefliire,  towards  the  abdominal  ring,  fo  as  not  to 
occafion  the  fmalleft  pain  to  the  patient.  He  then  applies 
clofe  to  the  divided  fpermatic  cord  feveral  bunches  of  fcraped 
lint,  covers  all  the  wounded  parts  with  the  fame  fubftar.ee, 
wets  the  whole  with  his  arquebufade  diluted  with  water, 
and  again  diredls  the  affiftant  to  place  his  finger  upon  the 
fpermatic  cord.  Finally,  he  covers  the  whole  of  the  dreffings 
with  comprefl'es,  which  are  alfo  wetted  with  the  arquebufade. 
For  feemity’s  fake,  he  dirctls  the  fpermatic  cord  to  be  kept 
conllautlv  gently  corrprefled,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours,  by  ailiftants  who  relieve  each  other. 

Mr.  Le  Blanc  alfo  believes,  that  the  fatal  confequences, 
which  fo  frequently  follow  calfration,  generally  depend  upon 
the  too  great  tightnefs  with  which  the  fpermatic  cord  is 
tied.  On  this  account,  he  diredls  that  the  ligatures  fhould 
be  drawn  only  moderately  tight,  and  inftead  of  drawing 
them  tight,  to  apply  agaric,  and  fecure  it  upon  the  part 
for  feveral  hours,  by  a gentle  preflure  with  the  hand. 

Mr.  Warner  ftops  the  haemorrhage  after  caftration,  by 
applying  gentle  pre-fibre  to  the  velfels,  by  means  of  bis 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  with  which  he  lays  Fold  of  the  veffel 
for  the  fpace  of  feveral  minutes  ; he  has  alfo  found  the  ap- 
plication of  a fmall.  piece  of  linen  to  the  orifice  of  the  vef- 
fels,  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  without  occafioning  the  flighted: 
degree  of  pain. 

But  though  the  tamponade  has  been  alfo  ufed  by  other 
pra&itioners  with  fuccefs,  it  is,  however,  juftly  confidered 
by  the  greater  part  as  net  perfectly  fafe.  For  reafons, 
which,  though  well  known,  are  however  very  important, 
Mr.  Marlhall  condemns  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  re- 
commends tying  as  the  fafeft  remedy  ; but  the  method  ac- 
cording to  which  he  performs  this  operation,  has  fomething 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  will  fcarcely  come  into  general  ufe. 
He  confiders  the  prevention  of  the  retra&ion  of  the  fper- 
matic cord  into  the  abdominal  ring,  as  the  principal  caufe 
of  all  the  troublefome  fymptoms.  He  therefore  always  fe- 
parates  the  fpermatic  cord  as  high  as  the  abdominal  ring, 
loofening  both  it  and  the  tefticle  from  all  its  adhefions  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  by  means  of  his  finger  or  a fharp 
inftrament.  He  then  divides  the  fpermatic  cord,  an  inch 
below  the  abdominal  ring,  and  ties  it,  applying  under  the 
ilrin",  which  confifts  of  four  waxed  threads,  two  fmall 
comprefl'es,  in  order  to  prevent  its  cutting  the  parts  ; befides 
which,  he  confiders  it  to  be  very  ufeful,  to  pu(h  the  fper- 
matic cord  into  the  abdominal  ring,  which  confequently 
cannot  be  done  without  making  an  incilion  into  the  ring. 

Mr.  Loder  concludes  from  his  experience,  that  the  fper- 
matic cord  may  be  tied,  without  there  being  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend dangerous  confequences,  provided  we  ufe  the  pre- 
caution firft  to  feparate  it  from  the  neighbouring  parts  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  tie  it,  with  a broad  ligature,  gra- 
dually, and  not  tighter  than  is  neceffary.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  ufes  a ligature,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  ftrong  threads, 
which  he  applies  loofe  round  the  fpermatic  cord,  after  hav- 
ing feparated  both  that  and  the  tefticle  completely  from  all 
the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  ; he  then  draws  the  fper- 
matic cord  gently  forwards,  cuts  it  through  with  a pair  of 
feiffavs,  and  gradually  tightens  the  ligature  till  the  haemor- 
rhage ceafes,  upon  which  he  makes  a fecond  knot,  and  cuts 
off  the  ends  of  the  ligature  fo  as  ilill  to  leave  fome  inches  of 
the  threads  hanging  out  of  the  wound.  For  the  fake  of 
greater  fecurity,  lie  applies,  befides  this  ligature,  fometimes 
another  narrower  one  in  a fimilar  manner. 

Mr.  Murfinna,  however,  is  of  a contrary  opinion.  The 
ligature,  which  with  him  is  formed  of  three  itrong  waxed 


threads,  he  introduces  at  the  proper  place  under  the  expofed 
fpermatic  cord,  and  fallens  it  anteriorly,  with  a double 
knot,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  draw  the  whole  firing  as  tight 
as  poflible,  in  order  that  all  the  parts  included  in  the  liga- 
ture may  be,  in  a manner,  crufhed.  The  double  knot  he 
further  fecures  by  a fingle  one,  in  order  that  it  may  not  get 
loofe.  This  violent  method  of  tying,  he  fays,  at  firft  pro- 
duces exquifite  pain  ; but  that  is  only  momentary,  and  after- 
wards nothing  of  it  is  felt.  By  this  means  almoll  all  the 
violent  fymptoms,  which  generally  fucceed  the  operation, 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  cure  will  be  greatly  accelerated. 
Only  when  the  ligature  has  not  been  drawn  lufficiently  tight, 
or  when,  in  confequence  of  the  fpermatic  cord  being  much 
loaded  with  fat,  or  not  fufficiently  detached  from  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance,  it  again  becomes  loofe  before  the  nerve  Ms 
been  deftroyed,  the  pain,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  haemor- 
rhage, returns,  which  is  frequently  followed  by  nervous 
affedlions. 

In  order  to  prevent  fuch  accidents,  he  always  applies  a 
fecond  fimilar  ligature  loofe  round  the  firft,  faftening  the 
ends  of  the  firing,  with  a p'aftrr,  upon  the  patient’s  belly, 
in  order  that  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  particularly  if  a haemor- 
rhage fhould  occur,  they  may  be  immediately  ufed.  When 
the  patient,  after  the  application  of  the  ligatures,  Bill  feels 
pain  in  the  fpermatic  cord,  extending  to  the  abdominal. ring, 
the  furgeon  may  conclude,  that  the  ligatures  have  beta 
applied  too  loofe,  or  at  lea  ft  that  the  nerve  has  not  been 
completely  deftroyed.  In  this  cafe,  he  muft  renew  the  li- 
gature, by  applying  a fecond  firing  at  the  fame  place,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  haemorrhage  and  all  the  other  fymptoms, 
he  fhould  continue  to  tighten  it,  till  the  pain  entirely  remits. 
Mr.  Richter  entirely  concurs  in  this  opinion,  and  appeals  to 
experience  in  proof  of  the  affertion,  that  a ligature  drawn, 
perfectly  tight  produces  far  lefs  violent  fymptoms,  than  one 
which  is  only  moderately  tight,  and  merely  irritates,  inftead 
of  altogether  fuppreffing  the  vital  adlions.  Mr.  Pearfon, 
of  the  Lock  hofpital,  whofe  inftru£lions  will  be  hereafter  ad- 
duced, is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

The  method  of  flopping  the  haemorrhage  employed  by 
Mr.  Sibold,  is  done  without  including  the  nerve  in  the 
ligature,  whereby  he  thinks  all  the  dangerous  fymptoms 
may  be  obviated  ; as  the  flopping  of  the  haemorrhage  is  the 
only  purpofe  for  which  the  ligature  is  applied.  He  draws 
the  fpermatic  artery  forwards,  with  Bromfeild’s  tenaculum, 
and  ties  it,  without  including  any  other  part  of  the  fperma- 
tic  cord  in  the  ligature,  and  without  giving  the  Icaft  pain 
to  the  patient  by  the  operation.  Applying  the  ligature 
round  the  whole  fpermatic  cord,  he  entirely  condemns,  and 
expreffes  his  furprife  that  furgeons,  notwithftanding  all  the 
dangerous  confequences  that  have  been  found  to  arife  from 
it,  Bill  hefitate  to  tie  the  fpermatic  artery  quite  feparate 
from  all  the  furrounding  parts  ; an  operation,  which  has  not 
only  always  fucceeded  with  him,  but  has  likewife  been  al- 
ways performed  with  great  facility. 

But  after  the  excifion  of  the  tefticle  and  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  fhould  fome  other  artery,  befides  the  fper- 
matic, either  in  the  internal  or  external  coats  of  the  ferotum, 
bleed  profufely,  it  is  proper  either  to  draw  it  forward  with 
a needle  and  tie  it  alfo,  or  when  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
apply  preflure  and  ftyptic  remedies. 

When  the  ferotum  is  perfedlly  found,  or  when  we  are 
fure  that  all  the  indurated  parts  have  been  entirely  removed 
from  it,  we  ought,  as  Mr.  Fearon  advifes,  to  endeavour 
to  effe£l  the  healing  of  the  wound  by  the  firft  intention  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  divided  parts  muft  be  gently  drawn 
together,  in  order  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  as  ac- 
curate contadl  as  poflible,.  in  which  fituation  they  muft  be 
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fccured  by  means  of  adhefive  plafter  ; or,  as  Mr.  Loder  ad- 
vifes,  two  futures  may  be  applied,  and  between  thefe  long 
flips  of  adhefive  plafter. 

In  other  cafes  the  wound  is  to  be  filled  up  with  dry  lint, 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  drawn  fomewhat  nearer  together 
by  means  of  long  flips  of  adhefive  plailer,  which  are  covered 
with  a pledgit  fpread  with  ointment  ; over  this  is  laid,  a 
thick,  loft  and  dry  comprefs,  and  the  whole  is  fecured  with 
the  T bandage.  After  the  dreflings  have  been  applied,  the 
patient  is  put  in  bed,  where  he  fhould  lie  with  his  feet  con- 
flantly  llretched  out.  Mr.  Schmucker  directs  us  to  lay  the 
patient,  after  the  operation,  in  a horizontal  pofture  upon 
mattrefles  fluffed  with  horfe  hair,  in  order  that  the  divided 
portion  of  the  fpermatic  cord  may  always  keep  the  fame 
polition,  and  not  contract  when  the  knees  have  firfl  been 
drawn  upwards,  and  are  afterwards  extended.  This  hori- 
zontal pofition  which  is  adopted  by  raoft  practitioners,  Mr. 
Murlinna  conceives  to  be  inconvenient,  and  therefore  places 
the  patient  on  his  back,  with  his  head  and  fhoulders  fome- 
what elevated,  and  his  thighs  moderately  bent. 

The  lint,  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  wound,  mufl 
be  fuffered  to  remain  there,  till  it  fpontaneoufly  feparates 
in  confequence  of  fuppurntion,  which  generally  happens  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ; till  which  period  the  renewal  of 
the  dreflings  mull  alfo  be  deferred. 

After  every  thing  that  can  eafily  be  feparated  has  been 
ext  rafted’ out  of  the  wound,  it  mufl  be  carefully  cleanfed  of 
the  blood  and  matter,  again  loofely  filled  up  with  dry  lint, 
and  we  mufl  continue  to  draw  the  lips  of  the  wound  gently 
together,  by  means  of  adhefive  plafter,  without  however 
exciting  pain.  Afterwards  the  dreflings  are  to  be  renewed 
daily,  or,  fhould  the  fuppuration  be  very  copious,  twice  a 
day,  till  a complete  cure  is  obtained.  The  upper  part  of 
the  wound,  in  which  the  fpermatic  cord  is  fituated,  mufl 
not  be  fuffered  entir.ly  to  clofe  till  the  ligature  has  been 
drawn  out  ; however,  we  mufl  here  alfo  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent too  violent  a fuppuration.  After  the  ligature  has  been 
drawn  out,  the  fmail  wound  mufl  be  cicatrized  by  the  ap- 
plication of  dry  dreflings  and  gentle  preffure. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Pearfon  has  offered  fome  judicious 
obfervations.  He  fays,  “ i.  It  is  feldom  neceffary  to  re- 
move any  part  of  the  ferotum  when  the  difeafe  has  not  ar- 
rived at  the  ulcerated  Hate.  1 have  never  feen  the  mere 
bulk  of  the  part  form  a valid  objeftion  againft  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  integuments  ; for  the  ferotum  will  generally 
eontraft  within  very  moderate  dimenfions.  But  where  the 
fkin  adheres  to  the  tefticle  ; where  it  has  undergone  a mor- 
bid alteration  ; or  when  the  perfon  has  formerly  been  punc- 
tured feveral  times  for  a hydrocele  ; the  integuments  will 
be  found  in  fucli  an  indurated  (late,  that  it  will  be  generally 
prudent  to  remove  the  altered  and  callous  parts.  Plowever, 
the  rerpoval  even  of  a confiderable  portion  of  the  difeafed 
ferotum  will  not  neceffarily  prevent  us  from  healing  the 
wound  by  the  firfl  intention  ; for  the  fkin  of  this  part  dilates 
fo  readily,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  can  be  eafily  detained 
in  contaft  by  employing  a few  ligatures. 

“ 2.  Of  all  the  methods  that  have  been  devifed  for  the 
fupprefiion  of  haemorrhage,  the  application  of  a ligature 
round  the  bleeding  veffel  is  the  leaft  painful,  and  the  moll 
certain  ; and  in  the  operation  of  which  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing,  it  is  the  ealieft  and  moil  expeditious  method,  to  tie 
the  whole  fpermatic  cord.  It  has  frequently  been  delivered 
as  the  opinion  of  very  refpeftable  furgeons,  that  the  moil 
dangerous  confequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  from  in- 
cluding the  fpermatic  cord  in  the  ligature.  Some  have  for- 
bidden us  to  include  the  cremafter  mufcle  ; others  have  ad- 
vifed  the  reparation  of  the  nerve  ; and  fome  have  only  di- 


refted  us  to  avoid  the  vas  deferens.  Heifter  and  other 
eminent  furgeons,  have  declared  the  feparation  of  the  nerve 
from  the  blood-vdTels,  to  be  both  unneceffary  and  imprac- 
ticable ; and  they  who  advife  fuch  a praftice,  are  charged 
with  being  ignorant  of  anatomy.  It  is  however  probable, 
that  in  Mr.  Bromfeild’s  method  of  fecuring  the  fpermatic 
artery,  the  nerve  may  be  generally  avoided.  I think  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  not  entirely  free  from  objeftion  : for 
as  the  cord  is  divided  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  it 
mufl  be  trailed  to  the  fingers  of  an  afiillant  till  the  difeafed 
tefticle  be  removed  from  the  ferotum  : but  it  has  more  than 
once  happened,  that  the  cord  has  i et rafted,  fo  as  to  efcape 
from  the  fingers  of  the  afliilant  ; and  the  operator  has  con- 
fequently  found  great  difficulty  in  fecuring  the  veffels  under 
fuch  unfavourable  circumftances.  Mr.  Pott  has  direfted  us 
to  tie  the  fpermatic  cord,  after  the  operator  has  feparated 
the  vas  deferens  from  the  blood-veflels  with  his  finger  and. 
thumb.  When  the  fpermatic  cord  is- in  a natural  ftate,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty,  or  lefs  of  time,  in  complying  with 
this  direftion  ; but  where  it  has  been  for  fome  time  difeafed, 
the  cellular  membrane  lofes  its  mobility,  fo  that  the  feveral. 
parts  are  not  eafily  feparable : in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  know  whether  the  feparation  of  the  vas  deferens 
be  a part  of  the  operation,  which  cannot  be  omitted  with- 
out danger  to  the  patient.  It  is  the  refult  of  my  experience 
hitherto,  that  no  danger  nor  inconvenience  whatever  will 
enfue  from  including  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature  : I am 
farther  of  opinion,  that  by  following  a contrary  rule,  the 
operation  in  made  more  complex,  without  being  rendered 
either  lefs  painful  or  hazardous  : and  in  this  opinion  I am 
ftipported  by  the  authority  of  the  molt  refpeftable  writers 
on  furgery. 

“ Some  praftitioners  have  thought  it  advifable  to  interpefe 
a piece  of  lint,  or  fome  other  fott  fubltance  between  the  li- 
gature and  the  fpermatic  cord  ; and  this  was  probably  de- 
vifed, either  to  prevent  the  waxed  iilk  from  cutting  the  vef- 
fels ; or  by  thus  increafing  the  lateral  preffure,  to  render  it. 
unneceffary  to  draw  the  ligature  fo  tight  as  to  give  much 
pain.  When  the  fpermatic  artery  is  perfeftly  free  from 
difeafe,  and  the  cord  is  fmail  and  flexible,  a very  fmail  de- 
gree of  preffure,  thus  applied,  will  no  doubt  be  fufficient  to 
prevent  a haemorrhage.  But  where  the  fpermatic  artery  io- 
mucli  enlarged,  and  the  cord  has  become  unnaturally  denfe 
and  elallic,  a very  gentle  preffure  will  be  infufficient  to  clofe 
the  bleeding  veffels  : and  if  the  ligature  be  drawn  very  tight,, 
we  fhall  in  a great  meafure  forego  the  advantages  that  were 
pisapofed.  Among  the  reafons  that  have  been  offered 
againft  including  the  whole  fpermatic  cord  in  the  ligature, 
it  has  been  urged  : id.  That  the  patient  always  fuflers  ex-, 
quifite  pain  when  the  cord  is  tied  ; and  2dly.  That  fevere 
inflammation,  great  diforder  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,, 
and  even  alarming  convuliions,  are  among  the  fymptoms. 
that  fupervene  to  this  mode'of  treatment.  I do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  violent  pain,  and  fometimes  dangerous  confe- 
quences have  attended  the  ufual  way  of  tying  the  fpermatic 
cord  ; but  I would  beg  leave  to  fuggeit,,  that  thefe  confe- 
quences may  probably  depend  lefs  upon  including  the  whole 
cord  in  the  ligature,  than  upon  tying  it  too  gently.  If  we 
merely  propofed  to  reftrain  the  haemorrhage  from  the  divided 
fpermatic  artery,  a very  moderate  degree  of  preffure  would 
be  fufficient ; but  as  a nerve,  a mufcle,  &c.  are  alfo  to  be 
included,  there  ought  to  be  the  farther  intention  of  inter- 
cepting all  communication  between  the  brain  and  the  part 
below  the  ligature  : if  a fufficient  force  be  exerted  to  pro- 
duce this  effeft,  the  vitality,  and  confequently  the  fenfibility 
of  that  portion  of  the  cord  will  be  quickly  deftroyed.  I 
therefore  always  draw  the  knot  as  tight  as  poffiblej  and  al- 
though 
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though  the  patient  may  complain  at  the  moment,  yet  the 
pain  very  foon  goes  ofF ; fo  that  in  no  one  inftance  where 
this  method  was  followed,  have  I ever  known  the  lead  fub- 
fequent  inconvenience.  Ail  iinperfed  and  partial  preffure 
mull  neceflaril'y  be  followed  by  the  alarming  fymptorns  which 
different  praditioners  have  recorded.1  It  would  therefore 
be  much  better  not  to  tie  the  cord  at  all,  than  to  fail  of 
drawing  the  ligatuvi  to  fucli  a degree  of  tightnefs,  as  im- 
mediately to  kill  the  included  part ; and  this  additional  rea- 
fon  for  the  obfervation  may  likewile  be  fubjoined,  that  when 
the  knot  is  left  comparatively  loofe,  the  reparation  will  not 
be  completed  as  foon,  as  when  the  life  of  the  parts  that  are 
compreffed  by  it  is  inftant'y  dellroyed.  When  the  cord  is 
found  at  any  time  fo  denfe  and  elaitic,  that  the  ligature  ap- 
plied in  the  ufual  way,  proves  infufficient  to  reftrain  the 
haemorrhage,  we  are  adviffd  to  carry  a needle  with  a double 
ligature  through  the  middle  of  the  cord,  and  tie  it  on  both 
{ides  ; this  method  will  certainly  be  effectual,  but  the  ope- 
rator ought  t > be  cartful  left  he  pundure  the  artery,  when 
lie  paff.-s  the  needle  into  the  fpermatic  cord.”  See  Pearfon 
on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p.  7;.  &c. 

In  moll  cafes  that  require  cailration,  the  teflicle  is  not 
only  entirely  difeafed,  but  alfo  fo  large  as  to  till  the  whole 
tunica  vaginalis,  which  is  itfelf  either  partly,  or  entirely 
difeafed,  or  has  only  formed  clofe  adhefions.with  the  tefticle 
in  various  parts.  This  may  generally  be  difeovered  before 
the  operation,  both  by  the  eye  and  the  touch,  from  the 
fize,  the  weight,  and  efpecially  the  hardnefs  of  this  part. 
When  the  tumor  has  befides  a rugged  fui  face,  and  occa- 
sions pain,  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  with  ftill  greater  certainty  ; namely,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  water  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  that 
this  is  for  the  greater  part. adhering  to  the  tefticle,  and  dif- 
eafed. In  tiiis  cafe,  arter  having  divided  the  external  inte- 
guments, and  fnfficiently  laid  bare  the  tumor,  an  incifion, 
icveral  inches  in  length,  ftnould  be  made  into  the  tunica  va- 
•Tina'is,  below  the  abdominal  ring  and  over  the  fpermatic 
cord,  til?  fluid  that  may  be  contained  in  it  dilcharged,  the 
fpermatic  cord  detached  as  much  as  poffible  from  all  its  con- 
nexion with  the  furrounding  parts,  and  if  it  be  free  from 
diftafe,  tied  in  the  manner  above-mentioned.  The  whole 
tunica  vaginalis,  with  the  difeafed  tefticle,  is  then  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  ferotum,  after  which 
the  whole  mafs  under  the  ligature  is  cut  away  with  the 
fcalpel. 

Only  it  is  neceffary,  in  performing  this  operation,  that 
we  fnould  take  care  not  to  injure  either  the  feptum  feroti  or 
the  ferotum  itfelf.  In  order  that  this  accident  may  be 
avoided,  we  mull  draw  the  tunica  vagina'is  tight,  by  means 
of  a double  tenaculum,  and  dire  ft  the  affiflant  to  draw  tight 
the  external  {kin,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  cut  as 
much  as  poffible  within  the  cellular  fubftance.  When,  as 
happens  in  fome  rare  cafes,  the  tumor  has  formed  adheiions 
with  the  ferotum,  we  mull  feparate  it  with  the  fcalpel,  but 
not  cut  through  the  ferotum,  as  the  indurated  parts  of  the 
{kiri  may  be  healed  and  preferved  during  the  fuppuration. 
In  the  ftill  rarer  cafe,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  adheres  not 
only  to  the  tefticle,  but  alfo  to  the  external  lkin,  on  its 
whole  anterior  tide,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  draw  the  fkin  into  a fold  ; we  mull  divide  the  exter- 
nal lkin,  by  a perpendicular  incifion,  lay  bare  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  then  perform  its  excifion,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  tefticle,  after  the  manner  above  deferibed. 

Should  the  fpermatic  cord  be  indurated  or  difeafed,  which 
may  readily  be  difeovered  by  the  fight  and  touch,  it  muff 
be  tied  an  inch  above  the  difeafed  part.  But  ftiould  the 
cord  be  difeafed  as  high  up  as  the  abdominal  ring,  it  mull 
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alfo  be  laid  bare  higher,  the  abdominal  ring  itfelf  enlarged, 
the  fpermatic  cord  drawn  tight,  feparated  from  all  its  con- 
nexion with  the  parts  in  the  abdominal  ring,  and  tied  as 
tight  as  poffible  above  the  difeafed  part  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fubfequent  renewal  of  the  difeafe,  and  effeft  a radical 
cure.  As  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  -difeafe  will  ex- 
tend higher  than  the  abdominal  ring,  we  may  alfo  tie  the 
cord,  with  hopes  of  a fuccefsful  event,  even  though  it  ftiould 
be  difeafed  as  high  up  as  the  abdominal  ring. 

This  indurated  and  difeafed  ftate  of  the  fpermatic  cord 
may  alio  probably  be  difeovered  before  we  undertake  the 
operation,  as  the  larger  fize  of  the  tumor,  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  produced,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  has  continued,  will  aired  our  attention  to  it. 
When  therefore  we  find  the  tumor  to  extend  into  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  that  it  is  preternaturally  hard  and  painful 
to  the  touch,  without  the  patient’s  having  previoufly  been 
affeded  either  with  an  omental  or  inteftiral  hernia  ; the 
fpermatic  cord  is  in  all  probability  difeafed.  As  even  in 
this  cafe  the  operation  has  fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed, and  the  patient’s  life  preferved,  by  widening  the 
abdominal  ring,  feparathg  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  then 
tying  it  ; the  furgeon  ought  alfo  in  fuch  a cafe,  provided 
the  otli  er  circumllances  be  favourable,  to  perform  that 
operation. 

Castration,  in  Rural  Economy.  See  Gelding  and 
Spaying. 

Castration  is  a term  which  has  been  fometimes  u fed  by 
the  older  phyficians  to  dignify  "the  correding  of  violent  me- 
dicines, efpecially  purgatives.  See  Correction  and  Cor- 
rectors. 

Castration  alfo  denotes  the  art  of  retrenching,  or  cut- 
ting a '"ay  any  part  of  a thing  from  its  whole. 

CASTRATO,  Ital.  a male  finger,  with  a foprano  or 
female  voice,  occafioned  by  a cruel  ad,  which  needs  no 
further  explanation  than  what  is  given  under  the  article 
Castration,  which  fee.  It  is  a delicate  and  difficult 
fubjed  to  difeufs.  The  cuftom  in  the  Eall  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  higheft  antiquity.  The  chamberlains  of  the 
Egy  ptian  kings,  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  eunuchs  ; 
and  in  the  Eall  the  pradice  of  emafculation  has  long  been 
general  on  the  guardians  of  females  in  the  harems  of  the 
great.  Italy  is  the  only  country,  perhaps,  on  the  globe 
where  the  inhuman  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  gratifying  the 
auricular  fenfe  at  the  expence  of  humanity.  The  Italians 
pretend  to  have  very  fevere  laws  againft  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice ; but  evirati  have  been  employed  in  the  pontifical 
chapel  to  fing  the  foprano,  or  treble  parts,  ever  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  opera,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ; till  which  period  the  treble  parts  were  lung  by 
Spaniards  in  falfet,  which  lee.  The  favour  and  fortune 
which  fome  of  the  caftrati  have  obtained  by  their  voice, 
tafle,  and  talents  in  finging,  have  ftimulated  fordid  and  un- 
natural parents  to  have  their  children  mutilated  in  expeda- 
tion  of  .their  aggrandizement,  though  the  horrid  operation 
does  not  give  or  improve  a voice,  but  only  preferves  it  from 
change  at  the  time  of  puberty  ; and  as  not  one  boy  ia  a 
100  has  a fine  voice,  though  all  boys  have  a ftirill  and 
effeminate  voice  previous  to  manhood  ; yet  of  all  the  un- 
happy children  thus  mangled,  the  number  is  very  fmall  of 
thofe  who  have  voices  fit  for  the  theatre.  And  even  when 
there  is  a voice,  the  want  of  genius,  diligence,  figure,  and 
intelligence,  will  prevent  their  ever  acquiring  the  favour  or 
the  pity  of  the  public  ; and  though  they  merit  the  utmofl 
commiferation  for  the  inhumanity  of  their  barbarous  parents, 
they  are  always  treated  with  fcorn  and  derifion  by  the  grofs 
and  vulgar  part  of  fociety.  See  Eunuch  ; where  we 
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fnall  refume  the  fubjeft,  and  detail  the  hillory  and  ufe  of 
eunuchs  from  the  moll  remote  antiquity  to  the  eitablifh- 
ment  of  the  mufical  drama  in  Italy. 

CASTREDE  d'Ahva , in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Montes,  on  the  Duero ; 4 
leagues  S.E  of  Efpadacinta. 

CASTREL,  or  rather  Kestr.il,  in  Ornithology,  fa/co 
tinnunculus  of  Linnaeus,  which  fee. 

CASTRENSES,  Morhi.  See  Camp  Difeafes. 

CASTREN3IANI,  or  Castrenses,  ill  Antiquity,  an 
order  of  fervahts  in  the  Greek  emperor’s  houfehold,  to  whom 
belonged  the  care  and  fcrviee  of  what  related  to  his  table 
and  cloathing.  Ttiey  were  thus  called  either  on  account  of 
their  attending  the  emperor,  when  in  camp,  or  becaule  they 
obfcrved  a fort  of  camp-difcipline  in  the  court ; or  rather 
becaufe  they  were  coniidered  as  foldiers,  were  paid  as  fuch, 
and  had  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  military  body. — 
The  caltrenfiani  were  alfo  called  “ caltrenfes  miniitri,”  and 
“ minifteriani.” 

To  this  order  belonged  the  bakers,  butlers,  waiters,  ful- 
lers, tailers,  &c.  They  had  a head,  or  fuperior,  who  was 
called  “ comes  caftrenfis,”  which  was  a palatine  dignity 
under  the  chamberlain. 

CASTRES,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ; 
before  the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Alby. 
In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
Protedants,  and  formed  within  themfelves  a kind  of  repub- 
lic ; but  lince  that  time  the  walls  have  been  demolifhed,  and 
the  place  laid  open.  It  is  a town  of  good  trade,  containing 
1 5,386  inhabitants ; thofe  of  the  canton  amount  to  17,266: 
the  territory  comprehends  142^  kiliometres,  and  7 com- 
munes. Turqnoiie  hones  have  been  found  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  diltant  34  miles  from  Touloufe.  N.  lat.  430 
40'.  E.  long.  20. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,"  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  dittridl  of  Cadilhac  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Bourdeaux. 

CASTRE'ZZATO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  BrefTan  ; 
11  miles  W.  of  Brefcia. 

CASTRI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia, 
built  on  the  Gte  of  the  ancient  Dclphos,  but  has  little  re- 
mains of  its  former  fplendour.  It  contains  about  200  houfes, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor;  14  miles  N.W.  of 
Livadia. 

CASTRIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton,  in  the  di Uriel  of 
Montpellier;  2 leagues  N.E.  of  Montpellier.  The  place 
contains  560,  and  the  canton  4934  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  165  kiliometres,  and  20  communes.. 

Castries,  Bay  of,  fo  called  by  Peroufe,  is  fituated  in 
the  North  Pacilic  ocean,  at  the  top  of  a gulf  about  200 
leagues  from  the  ftrait  of  Sangaar,  on  the  coail  of  Tartary  ; 
it  affords  deep  water,  and  a fafe  commodious  anchorage. 
N.  lat.  510  32'.  E.  long.  142°  2b'.  In  this  bay  the 
foutherly  winds  are  more  Ready,  more  conllant,  and  more 
obftinate  than  in  the  feas  of  China,  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed ; becaufe,  being  confined  between  two  lands,  their 
greateft  variation  cannot  exceed  two  points  to  the  eaflward 
or  welfward.  With  a frefti  breeze  the  fea  rifes  to  an  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  height.  The  bay  of  Caftries  alone,  fays 
Peroufe,  of  all  thofe  we  vifited  on  the  coail  of  Tartary,  de- 
ferves  that  name.  It  affords  a fecure  afylum  againlf  bad 
weather,  and  it  would  even  be  poffible  to  winter  there.  The 
bottom  is  muddy,  and  fhoals  gradually  from  12  to  5 fathoms, 
in  approaching  the  Ihore,  from  which  the  breakers  extend  to 
three  cables’  length,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  land,  even 
in  a boat,  when  the  tide  is  low.  l4o  fea  abounds  more  with 
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weeds  and  different  fpecies  of  fuci  ; and  among  the  weeds 
vaft  quantities  of  falmon  are  caught,  to  the  number  of  2000 
in  a day,  which  are  found  in  a rivulet  that  difeharges  itfelf 
at  the  top  of  the  bay.  The  inhabitants  of  this  coail  are 
deferibed  as  a very  worthy  and  hofpitable  people.  Their 
chief  fubfillence  is  falmon,  prepared  on  the  fire  with  a fmall 
grain,  which  is  their  mod  valued  food.  This  grain  is  brought 
to  them  from  the  country  of  the  Mantchous,  who  dwell 
feven  or  eight  days’ journey  from  them,  up  the  river  Sega- 
lien,  and  who  have  a diredt  communication  with  the  Chinefe. 
Befides  this  grain-  they  alfo  bring  from  their  country  nan- 
keens, both  which  they  probably  receive  in  exchange  for  oil, 
dried  fiffi,  and  perhaps  for  fome  fkins  of  bears  or  elks,  which, 
together  with  dogs  and  fquirrels,  were  the  only  quadrupeds 
whole  exuviae  were  obferved.  The  Tartar  village  of  the 
Orotchys,  for  to  a nation  of  this  name  they  belong,  was 
compofed  ot  four  huts,  flrongly  built  of  the  trunks  of  fir- 
trees  throughout  their  length,  and  properly  notched  to  fit 
each  other  at  the  corners.  A frame  fupported  the  roof, 
which  was  compofed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  fire  was 
fituated  m the  middle,  under  an  aperture  fufficiently  large 
to  give  vent  to  the  fmoke.  Thefe  four  huts  were  inhabited 
by  four  different  families,  who  teemed  to  live  in  the  clofelt 
union,  and  the  molf  perfect  mutual  confidence.  Such  were 
the  inviolable  fidelity  of  thefe  people  and  their  refpedt  for 
property,  that  the  French  navigators  left  in  the  middle  ot 
th  eir  huts,  and  under  the  feal  of  their  probity,  their  bags 
full  of  manufactures,  beads,  iron  utenfils,  and,  in  ffiort,  al? 
the  articles  exchanged  with  them  ; nor  was  their  confidence 
in  any  indance  abufed.  Each  hut  was  fnrrounded  by  a 
place  for  drying  falmon,  which  was  expoied  by  the  women, 
to  whom  the  operation  is  committed,  on  poles  to  the  heat  of 
thefun,  aftet  having  been  fmoaked  two  or  three  days  round  the 
fire  in  the  middle  of  their  houfes.  The  people  of  this  bay,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Segalien,  wear  on  their  thumbs  a thick  ring 
of  lead  or  bone,  again!!  which  they  cut  in  dripping  the  fab 
mon  with  a fharp  knife,  worn  by  each  of  them  at  his  want. 
Their  village  flood  cn  a neck  of  low  and  marfhy  land,  ex 
pofed  to  the  north,  and  appeared  uninhabitable  during  the 
winter.  But  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  gulf,  on  a more  - 
elevated  fpot  open  to  the  fouth,  ai  d near  a wood,  was  ano- 
ther village,  confiding  of  eight  huts,  larger  and  better  con- 
d rutted  than  the  former.  Above  thefe,  and  near  them,  wtre 
fubterraneous  houfes,  like  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka,  deferibed 
in  the  3d  volume  of  Cook’s  lad  voyage.  They  were  large 
enough  to  contain,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  the  inha- 
bitants of  eight  huts.  At  one  extremity  of  this  village 
were  fevtral  tombs,  better  conftrudted,  and  equally  extenfive 
with  the  houfes  ; each  of  which  contained  four  or  five  biers, 
properly  fotmtd  and  adorn.  J with  Chinefe  manufactures. 
Bows,  arrows,  nets,  and,  in  general,  the  mod  valuable  arti- 
cles, were  fufpended  within  thefe  monuments,  of  which  the 
wooden  doors  were  fee  tired  ^bv  a bar  fupported  at  each  ex- 
tremity. Their  houfes  were  alio  filled  with  their  effects  iu 
the  fame  manner.  Their  clothes,  furs,  fnow-fhoes,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  pikes,  remained  in  this  deferted  village, 
which  they  inhabit  only  during  the  winter.  They  pafs  the 
fpmmcr  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf.  In  their  interment  of 
the  dead,  they  proportion  the  expence  of  their  maufelea  to 
their  refpedtive  wealth.  Whild  a relative  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence is  manifelted  in  the  monuments  of  the  more  affluent, 
thofe  of  the  poorer  clafs  are  expofed  on  a bier,  which  is 
placed  on  a llage  fupported  by  (lakes  four  feet  high.  All 
have  their  bows,  their  arrows,  their  nets,  and  fome  pieces  of 
cloth  round  their  tombs,  and  we  may  well  conceive,  from 
the  veneration  which  thefe  people  pay  to  their  ancedors,  that 
it  would  be  deemed  facrilege  to  rob  their  tombs. 
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Thefe  people,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Segalien,  feem  to 
acknowledge  no  chief,  and  to  fubmit  to  r.o  government. 
Neverthelefs,  the  gentlenefs  of  their  manners,  and  their 
refpedl  for  old  age,  may  give  this  apparent  anarchy  a cha- 
racter of  mildnefs.  We  never  witneffed,  fay  the  French 
navigators,  the  flighted  quarrel  ; and  their  mutual  affection 
and  parental  tendernefs  afforded  an  interefting  fpedtacle. 
However,  thefe  people  are  filthy  and  offeniive  to  a difguft- 
ing  degree  ; and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a race  of  perfons 
more  feebly  conftituted,  and  whofe  countenance  is  more  in- 
conliftent  with  all  our  ideas  of  beauty.  1 heir  average 
height  is  under  4 feet  10  inches,  French  meafure  ; their 
form  is  (lender,  and  their  voice  weak  and  flirill,  like  that  of 
children.  They  have  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  fmall 
blue  eyes  in  diagonal  directions.  Their  mouth  is  large,  nofe 
flat,  (hort  chin,  aimotl  without  beard,  and  (kin  olive,  var- 
nilhed,  as  it  were,  with  oil  and  fmoke.  They  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  braid  it  in  trefies,  fomew'hat  in  the  European 
manner.  That  of  the  women  falls  loofe  upon  their  fhoulders, 
and  they  have  the  fame  call  of  countenance  with  the  men. 
It  would  not  be  eafy  to  diftmguifli  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
a flight  difference  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their  leaving  their 
necks  entirely  open.  Ail  the  cares  of  the  female  fex  are  li- 
mited to  cutting  and  fewing  their  clothes,  difpofing  the  fifh 
For  drying,  and  nurfing  their  children,  whom  they  fuckle 
till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  Females  feem  to  be 
much  refpe&ed  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  men 
never  conclude  any  bargain  without  the  confent  of  their 
wives.  The  filver  ear-rings  and  copper  jewels  which 
adorned  their  drefs,  are  entirely  referved  for  women  and  little 
girls.  The  men  and  little  boys  are  drefled  in  jackets  of 
mankeen,  dog’s  (kin,  and  filh  (kin,  in  the  form  of  carters’ 
frocks.  If  thefe  extend  below  the  knees,  they  wear  no 
drawers  ; otherwife  they  have  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Chi- 
nefe,  and  which  extend  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  They  have 
all  boots  of  feal  fkin,  which  they  referve  for  winter ; and 
they  wear  at  all  times,  and  at  all  ages,  a leathern  gir- 
dle, to  which  are  fufpended  a knife  and  (heath,  a flint,  fteel,  a 
little  bag  for  tobacco,  and  a pipe.  The  women  are  covered 
with  a large  nankeen  gown,  or  one  of  falmon-lkin,  which 
they  have  the  art  of  tanning,  and  oUrendering  extremely 
flexible.  This  drefs  extends  to  the  ancle,  and  is  fome- 
times  adorned  with  a fringe  of  fmall  copper  ornaments, 
which  make  a node  like  little  bells.  As  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  feem  to  have  neither  temple  nor  priefts ; but 
•they  appear  to  have  fome  idols  of  rough  Cculpture,  fufpend- 
,ed  from  the  roofs  of  their  cottages.  Thefe  images,  how- 
ever, may  only  ferve  as  memorials  of  fome  child  devoured 
by  the  bears,  or  fome  hunter  whom  thefe  animals  may  have 
wounded.  They  are  reprefen'. as  a people  whofe  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  manners  indicate  a degree  of  civilization, 
rot  exceeded  by  any  who  have  neither  flocks  nor  agricul- 
ture. Dogs  are  their  mod  valuable  property.  Thefe  they 
harnefs  to  little  (ledges,  very  light,  and  extremely  well 
made,  and  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Kamtfchatka.  Thefe 
dogs  are  of  the  wolf  kind  ; and  though  fmall  in  fize,  are  very 
ftrong,  docile,  and  gentle,  and  feem  to  poffcfs  the  character 
of  their  mailers  ; while  thofe  of  Port  des  Franjais,  which 
are  much  fmaller  and  of  the  fame  breed,  are  wild  and  fero- 
cious. The  bay  of  Caftries  abounds  with  iflands  ; the  foil 
of  which  confifts  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  fubftances. 
Among  the  latter,  the  eruption  of  which  appeared  more 
ancient,  were  difeovered  various  cryftallizations ; but  no 
craters  of  volcanoes  could  be  perceived.  Vegetation  in  the 
month  of  July  was  nearly  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  May.  Strawberries  and  rafp- 
berries  were  ftill  in  bloom  •,  goofeberries  began  to  redden. 


and  celery  and  water-creffes  were  very  fcarce.  Several  fine 
foliated  oyfter-fhells  of  a vinous  and  black  colour  were  found 
(Irongly  attached  to  the  rock,  and  feparated  from  it  with 
difficulty;  and  their  valves  were  fo  thin  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  preferve  them  entire.  With  the  dredge  were 
taken  up  fome  whelks  of  a fine  colour,  fome  peCtines,  fmall 
mufcles  of  the  common  kind,  and  fome  varieties  of  the 
cockle.  Several  fpecies  of  birds,  fuch  as  pullet?,  wild 
ducks,  cormorants,  plover,  white  and  black  wag-tails,  and 
a fmall  blue  fly-c-r.tcher,  were  thinly  fcattered.  The  beach 
and  the  woods  echo  with  the  croaking  of  ravens,  and  afford 
refuge  to  bald  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The  martin 
and  fand-martin  alone  appeared  to  be  in  their  natural  cli- 
mate. The  earth  feems  to  continue  in  a frozen  (late 
throughout  the  fummer,  as  the  water  taken  into  the  (hip 
was  only  i-|°  above  the  freezing  point,  and  that  of  the 
dreams  never  above  four  degrees.  The  mercury,  however, 
was  conllantly  at  J90,  even  in  the  open  air.  This  momen- 
tary heat  penetrates  but  a little  way  ; it  only  quickens  vege- 
tation, which  begins  and  ends  in  the  (hort  interval  of  three 
months,  and  infinitely  multiplies  gnats,  mufleetoes,  and 
other  troublefome  infeCts.  No  plants  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives  ; and  yet  they  are  fond  of  vegetable  fubftances.  The 
grain  of  the  Mantchous,  which  is  probably  a fmall  (helled 
millet,  is  their  greateft  luxury.  They  gather  with  great 
care  fome  fpontaneous  roots,  which  they  dry  for  their  win- 
ter provifion ; among  others  the  yellow  lily,  or  faranna, 
which  is  a fpecies  of  onion.  They  are  unaccullomed  to  the 
ufe  of  the  (buttle,  and  are  only  drefled  in  the  moil  ordinary 
Of  the  Chinefe  manufactures,  or  the  exuviae  of  fome  teref- 
trial  animals  and  feals.  Voyage  of  La  Peroufe,  vol.  ii. 
Engl.  Tranfl. 

CASTRIMONIUM,  in  ^Indent  Geography^  a fmall 
town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  rendered  municipal  by  a law  of 
Sylla. 

CASTRIOT,  George,  in  Biography.  SeeScANDEREEG . 

CASTRO,  Pietro  di,  an  eminent  painter  of  thofe  fub- 
jeCts  that  are  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  ftill 
life,  fuch  as  vafes,  (hells,  mufical  inllruments,  gems,  veffels  of 
gold,  filver,  and  cryftal,  books,  and  rich  bracelets.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  true  principles  of  perfpedive, 
and  the  chiaro-fcuro ; and  none  of  his  contemporaries  were 
fuperior  to  him  in  tranfparcnce  and  truth.  His  colouring 
was  peculiarly  excellent,  and  he  manifefled  peculiar  judg- 
ment in  grouping  a variety  of  objeds,  fo  as  to  give  union  and 
harmony  to  tire  whole.  This  artill  died  in  1663.  Pilking- 
ton. 

Castro,  Alphonso  de,  a Francifcan  friar,  was  a native 
of  Zamora,  in  Spain,  celebrated  as  a preacher,  and  much 
efteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  fon,  Philip  II. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  into  England,  when  he  came 
hither  to  marry  queen  Mary.  His  principal  refidence  was 
in  the  Low  Countries ; and  though  nominated  to  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Compoftella,  he  never  took  pofftffion  of  it,  but 
died  at  Brnffels  in  1.558,  at  the  age  of  63  years.’  As  a wri- 
ter he  is  principally  known  by  his  work  “ Againft  Herefies,” 
confiding  of  14  books,  partly  hiftorical  and  partly  polemical. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  by  Feuardent,  a Francif- 
can, was  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1570.  Caftro  was  alfo  the 
author  of  a commentary  on  the  12  minor  prophets  and  of 
feveral  homilies.  Du  Pin’s  Eccl.  Hid. 

Castro,  John  de,  an  eminent  Portuguefe  commander, 
was  born  at  Li(bon,  in  1500,  and  firft  ferved  at  Tangier. 
He  then  accompanied  Stephen  de  Gama  to  the  ftraitsof  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  accurately  deferibed.  On  his  return  to 
Portugal,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a fquadron 
for  guarding  the  coaft ; and  he  foon  afterwards  attended 
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Charles  V.  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  He  {Lengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Diu,  the  fiege  of  which  the  Turks,  af- 
ter great  lofs,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  ; and  then 
took  a number  of  towns  : but  in  1548,  he  expired  in  the 
arms  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  after  having  been  very  recently 
advanced  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Indies.  His  defeription 
of  all  the  coafts  from  Goa  to  Diu  is  preferved  in  the  Jefuits’ 
college,  at  Evora.  His  life  was  written  in  Portuguefe  by 
Hyacinth  Freyre  d’Andrada,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Latin. 

Castro,  Paul  de,  a celebrated  lawyer  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  the  place  from  which  he  took  his  name,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  received  his  education  in  part 
from  Chriilopher  da  Caftiglione.  From  an  obfeure  origi- 
nal, he  rofe,  by  afiiduous  application,  to  feveral  llations  of 
eminence,  and  dillinguilhed  himfelf  as  a profefior  of  jurifpru- 
dence  at  Avignon,  Florence,  Sienna,  Bologna,  and  Padua. 
At  the  latter  place,  where  he  was  teacher  of  the  law  for  45 
years,  he  died  about  the  year  1436.  His  reputation  was 
fuch,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid,  “ If  there  had  been  no 
Bartolus,  Paul  would  have  held  his  place  and  Cujacius 
laid,  “ He  who  has  not  Paul  de  Calf.ro,  let  him  fell  his 
coat,  and  buy  him.”  Flis  works  are  principally  com- 
mentaries on  the  code  and  digeft,  and  have  been  printed  at 
Venice,  Franckfort,  and  other  places.  Gen.  Biog. 

Castro,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain  in  Arragon  ; 10 
miles  N.E.  of  Balbaitro. 

Castro,  a ftrong  town  of  South  America,  in  the  ifland 
of  Chiloe  near  the  coalt  of  Chili,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean  ; 
180  miles  S.  of  Baldivia,  and  fubjeft  to  Spain.  S.  lat.  430. 
W.  long.  82°. 

Castro,  anciently  called  Mitylcne , a fea-port  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Metelin,  and  the  capital,  fituate  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft,  facing  the  gulf  of  Adramiti,  with  two  harbours,  one 
of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  large  veflels.  It  was  for- 
merly a place  diftinguifhed  by  its  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
of  which  fome  veftiges  Hill  remain.  It  has  two  caftles,  one 
ancient  and  another  modern,  each  of  which  is  furnilhed  with 
a Turkifh  garrifon  and  commander.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Greeks,  among  whom  are  fome  Armenians  : the  for- 
mer have  four  churches  and  a metropolitan.  The  chief  trade 
is  (hip-building.  It  is  30  miles  S.W.  of  Adramiti,  N.  lat. 
390  14'.  E.  long.  26°  29'. 

Castro,  a duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  Fate  of  the  church, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orvietan,  on  the  ealt  by  the 
Patrimonio,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  wed  by  the 
Siennefe  ; 25  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  1 3 wide.  The 
duchy  of  Caftro,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Ronciglione, 
was  conferred  by  Pope  Paul  III.  on  his  natural  fon,  Peter 
Aloyfius  Farnefe,  who  afterwards  became  duke  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  : it  was  mortgaged  by  one  of  his  defeendants 
to  the  Monte  di  Pieta  at  Rome  ; but  upon  his  paying  nei- 
ther principal  nor  interelt,  it  was  fequeftered  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  and  in  the  year  1661  was  annexed  to  the  papal  do- 
minions. The  town  of  Caftro,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  formerly  a bifhop’s  fee,  was  demolifhed  by 
Pope  Innocent  X.  and  the  fee  removed  to  Aqnapendente, 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  murdered  a bifhop  whom  he  had 
fent  to  them. 

Castro,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Otranto  ; which  has  been 
frequently  plundered  by  the  Corfairs  ; four  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Otranto. 

Castro  de  Caldulas,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia  ; 9 leagues  N.E.  of  Orenfe. 

Castro  Dayro,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 5 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Lamego. 
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Castro  Giovanni,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto; 
63  miles  S.W.  of  Melazzo. 

Castro  de  Gors,  a town  of  Portugal  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; three  leagues  N.W.  of  Vifeu. 

Castro  Nova,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Max- 
zara,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants  ; 20  miles  S.E. 
of  Palermo. 

Castro  Niwvo-,  a town  of  Venetian  Da’matia,  built  bv  a 
king  of  Bofnia,  defended  towards  the  fea  by  inaccefftble 
rocks,  and  towards  the  land  by  a citadel  and  callle. 

Castro  de  Rey,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
licia 5 leagues  S.  of  Mondonedo. 

Castro  dell  Rio,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova  ; 5 leagues  from  Cordova. 

Castro  Trionto,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citra  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Roflano. 

Castro  Verde,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  ; i~  leagues  N.E.  of  Ourique. 

Castro  Vicente,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  los  Montes ; 6 leagues  E.  of  Mirandola. 

Castro  Villara,  a town  of  Naples  in  the  province  of 
Calabria  Citra  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Cafiano. 

Castro  Virreyna,  a jurifdi&ion  of  South  America,  in 
the  country  of  Peru,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga,  W. 
of  the  city  of  Guamanga  ; and  extending  in  fome  parts 
above  30  leagues,  with  fuch  a variety  of  temperatures,  that 
it  produces  every  kind  of  grain  and  fruits.  The  heaths, 
which  are  itscoldeft  parts,  are  frequented  by  a kind  of  fheep, 
called  Vicunna,  whofe  wool  is  the  moll  confiderable  article 
of  its  commerce.  Its  town  of  the  fame  name  is  125  miles 
S.E.  of  Lima.  S.  lat.  120  50'.  W.  long.  740  43'. 

CASTROMARIM,  a town  of  Portugal,  on  the  Gua- 
diana,  four  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Tavira.  It  furrounds  a hill 
on  which  is  an  olc^,  ruinous  caftle,  no  longer  fortified.  The 
houfes  are  fmali,  and  the  place  poor  and  mean,  but  far  more 
lively  than  Villa-real.  Near  Caftromarim  immediately  rife 
mountains  of  the  chain  that  divides  Algarvia  from  A’en- 
tejo,  which  gradually  become  high  as  you  advance  north- 
wards ; they  confift  of  argillaceous  flate,  and  a fand  ftone, 
which  has  a very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  grey  round  (lor.es 
found  in  the  Hartz  mountains  in  Germany,  called  “ Grati- 
wache.” 

CASTROP,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Mark,  containing  one  church  foi\ 
Roman  Catholics,  and  two  for  proteflants  of  djfferent  per- 
fuafions  ; 27  mile's  S.S.W.  of  Munfter. 

CASTROPOL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Af- 
turias,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia  ; 1 4 miles  N.E.  of  Mondo- 
nedo. 

CASTROREALE,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Demons,  containing  about  8000  inhabitants;  15  miles  W. 
of  Meflina. 

CASTROSAROS,  a town' of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Romania  ; 44  miles  W.  of  Gallipoli. 

CAST  ROZA  RBA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Thrace,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Jullinian. 

CASTRUCCI,  Pietro,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Rome, 
a fcholar  of  Corelli,  and  an  eminent  performer  on  the  violin, 
arrived  in  England  in  17 15,  with  the  earl  of  Burlington, 
when  he  returned  from  his  travels.  This  violinift,  an  enthu- 
fiaft,  and  more  than  half  mad,  is  reprefented  in  one  of  Ho- 
garth’s prints  as  the  enraged  mufician ; the  painter  having 
fufficient  poiipfonnerie,  previous  to  making  the  drawing,  to 
have  his  houfe  befet  by  all  the  noify  inftruments  he  could 
colledl  together,  whofe  clamorous  performance  brought  him 
to  the  window  in  all  the  agonies  of  auricular  torture. 

On  his  arrival,  Corbet,  who  had  hitherto  lei  the  opera 
D band, 
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band,  was  fuperfeded  for  Cajlrucci , who  was  appointed  leader. 
In  1731,  a concert  was  advertifed  at  Hickford’s  room,  for 
the  benefit  of  fignor  Caftrucci,  firjl  violin  of  the  opera,  who 
was  to  play  the  firft  and  eighth  concerto  of  his  mailer,  the 
famous  Corelli,  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  own  compofition, 
particularly  a folo,  in  which  he  engaged  to  execute  “twenty- 
four  notes  with  one  bow.”  This  advertifement  was  bur- 
iefqued,  the  next  day,  and  a folo  promifed  by  the  lafl  violin 
of  Goodman's  Fields  playhoufe,  in  which  he  would  perform 
“ twenty-five  notes  with  one  bow.” 

In  1732  Handel  compofed,  in  his  opera  of  Sofarmes , an 
Aria  parlante,  cuor  di  rnadre,  on  purpofe  to  difplay  the  talents 
of  Caftrucci  in  the  accompaniment  ; and  from  this  period  to 
the  year  1737,  he  feems  to  have  led  at  all  concerts,  giving 
way  only  to  the  two  boys,  Cleg  and  Dubourg,  in  the  folos, 
in  which,  from  their  youth  as  well  as  talents,  they  were 
highly  favoured  by  the  public.  This  year  Caftiucci,  in  ad- 
vertifing  a benefit  concert,  ftyles  himfclf  firft  violin  of  the 
opera ; promifing  a particular  concerto,  with  an  echo,  ad- 
ding, that  “ as  he  has  for  the  fpace  of  fo  many  years  had 
the  honour  to  ferve  the  Englifh  nobility,  he  hopes  they  will 
favour  him  this  laft  time,  being  to  return  the  enfuing  fummer 
to  Rome,  his  native  city.” 

About  the  year  1737,  poor  Cafrucci,  Hogarth’s  enraged 
mufician,  was  fuperfeded  at  the  opera,  in  favour  of  Felling, 
for  whom  he  had  fuch  an  antipathy,  that  in  his  moll  lucid 
intervals,  he  inftantly  loft  his  temper,  if  not  his  reafon,  on 
hearing  it  pronounced.  It  was  a common  and  irritating 
practice  with  fome  of  his  young  waggifh  acquaintance,  who 
had  no  refpedl  for  age  and  talents,  to  addrefs  him  in  conver- 
fation  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Felling,  as  if  by  miftake, — “ I 
beg  your  pardon, — Mr.  Caftrucci  I mean  ;”  which  put  him 
in  as  great  a rage  as  Hogarth’s  ftreet  muficians  could  do  on 
May-day. 

After  his  difmiffion  from  the  opera,  oppreffed  with  years, 
infirmities,  and  poverty,  he  was  obliged  to  fupplicate  for  a 
benefit  at  the  opera-houfe,  which  on  the  merit  of  his  paft 
Cervices  was,  with  due  benevolence,  granted  him  at  the  age 
of  80,  when  he  performed  a folo  for  the  laft  time,  and  died 
foon  after. 

He  was  a voluminous  compofer  for  his  own  inftrument. 
Two  books  of  folos,  and  12  concertos  for.  violins,  though 
never  much  known,  feem  to  have  more  fire  and  variety  than 
moll  violin  rnulic  of-his  time,  till  Verucini,  Hill  more  in- 
flamed, furpalfed  him  in  genius,  hand,  knowledge,  and  ca- 
price. 

Fie  had  a brother,  Profpero  Cafrucci,  who  for  feveral 
years  led  at  the  Caltle  concert,  and  played  concertos  with 
his  brother,  a parti  equali ; but  though  inferior  to  Pietro,  he 
was  not  devoid  of  merit. 

CASTRUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a term  which,  in 
combination  with  others,  gives  name  to  feveral  fortified 
places  ; of  which  fome  were  towns,  and  others  mere  for- 
treffes.  They  are  too  numerous,  and  not  of  fufficient  im- 
portance, to  be  here  recited. 

Castrum  Doloris,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a 
catafalco,  or  lofty  tomb  of  ftate,  eredted  in  honour  of  fome 
perfon  of  eminence,  ufually  in  the  church  where  his  body 
is  interred  ; and  decorated  with  arms,  emblems,  lights,  and 
the  like. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  fpeak  of  a ceremony  of  confecrating 
a caftrum  doloris  ; the  edifice  was  to-  be  made  to  reprefent  the 
body  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  prieft  and  deacon  were  to  take 
their  pofts,  and  fay  the  prayers  after  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  corpfe  were  actually  prefent. 

CASTRUP,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 


circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Munfter ; 5 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Clopenburg. 

CASTS.  See  Cast,  Casting,  and  Itnpreffions  from 
Medals. 

CASTULO,  orCASTULUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Caz- 
lona,  a confiderable  town  of  Spain,  towards  the  eallern  part 
of  Bajtica,  belonging  to  the  Oretani.  It  had  the  title  of 
“ Conventus”  w’hen  the  Romans  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  country,  but  before  this  time  the  Carthaginians  had  con- 
tended for  the  pofleffion  of  it  with  thofe  to  whom  it  naturally 
belonged.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Imilia,  the  wife  of 
Hannibal.  This  town  was  fitnated  in  a mountainous 
country  ; and  fome  have  derived  its  name  from  “ Clallon,” 
an  oriental  term,  fignifying  the  noife  of  a fall  of  water;  and 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  there  were  rocks  near  the  place 
which  gave  life  to  the  river  that  palled  to  Caftulo.  The 
town  itielf,  placed  on  a mountain,  or  at  lea  11  very  near  it, 
feems  to  have  fome  relation,  by  its  name  and  fituation,  to 
Parnaflus,  famous  for  its  fountain  “ Caftalia  ;”  and  hence 
fome  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  to  whom  belonged,,  in  Greece,  the  fountains  of 
Callalia  and  Parnaffus.  Silius  Italicus  has  not  omitted  this 
allufion.  Julius  Caefar,  having  purchafed  the  lands  in  the 
territory  of  Caftulo,  eftabiilhed  a colony  in  it.  There  were 
defiles  in  the  vicinity  of  Caftulo,  mentioned  by  Livy,  and 
called  “ Saltus  Caftalenfis.” 

CASU  Con  si  mi  li,  in  Law , a writ  of  entry,  where  a 
tenant  by  courtefy,  or  for  life,  aliens  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for 
another’s  life  : it  takes  its  name  hence,  that  authority  being 
given  by  flat.  Weft.  2.  T3Edw.  I.  c.  24.  to  the  clerks  in 
chancery  to  make  new  forms,  as  often  as  any  new  cafe  fhould 
arife,  not  under  any  of  the  old  forms  ; they  framed  this  writ 
to  the  likenefs  of  the  other  called  Cafu provifo. 

Casu  Provifo,  a writ  of  , entry,  given  by  the  ftatute  of 
Glocefter,  6 Edw.  I.  c.  7.  in  cafe  where  a tenant  in  dower 
aliens  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  life,  in  tail : and  lies  for  him  in 
reverfion  againft  the  alienee. 

C ASUAL,  fomething  that  happen?  fortuiteufly,  or  with- 
out any  defign,  or  meafures  taken  to  bring  it  to  pafs. 

Casual  death.  See  Deodand. 

Casual  ejeBor,  in  Law,  a nominal  defcenaant  in  eject- 
ment, and  who  continues  fuch  until  appearance  by  or 
for  the  tenant  in  poflefiion.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  iii. 
p.  202. 

Casual  revenues , are  thofe  which  arife  from  forfeitures, 
confifcations,  deaths,  attainders,  &c. 

Casual  theology,  a denomination  given  by  fome  to  what  is 
more  frequently  called  cafuiltry.  See  Casuist. 

Adam  Ofiander,  chancellor  of  the  urviverlity  of  Tubingen, 
has  publifhed  a fyftem  of  cafual  theology,  containing  the  folu- 
tion  of  dubious  queftions,  and  cafes  of  confidence.  Theologia 
Caufalis,  6 vols.  4to.  Tubing.  1682. 

CASUALTY,  in  the  Lin  Mines,  a wonjufed  to  denote 
the  earth  and  ftony  matter  which  is,  by  wafhing  in  the  ftamp- 
ing-mills,  See.  feparated  from  the  tin  ore,  before  it  is  dried 
and  goes  to  the  crazing  mill. 

CASUARI,  in  Ancient  Geography, . a people  of  Upper 
Germany,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  dwelt  near  the 
Suevi. 

CASUARIA,  a place  of  Gaul,  in  the  divifion  called  the 
“ Greek  Alps,”  which  was  iituated  at  a imall  diftance  to 
the  right  of  Ifara. 

CASUARINA,  in  Botany,  (faid  by  Ventenat  to  be  fo 
called  from  a fancied  likenefs  of  its  branches  to  the  feathers 
of  the  caffowary.)  Forft.  Gen.  52.  Thumb.  Nov.  Gen.  PI.  53. 
Linn.  Jun.  Suppl.  p.  62.  Schreb.  Gen.  1395.  Juft.  p.  412. 
Vent.  vol.  iii,  p.  y6.  Gsert.  568.  Filao,  Lam.  Encyc.  Bofc, 
3 Nouv, 
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Nouv.  Biel.  Clafs  and  order,  moncecia  monandria.  Nat.  ord. 
conifer  a,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  common  ; catkin  filiform,  imbricated  ; 
feales  fomewhat  membranous, whorled,  lanceolate-awl-lbaped, 
connate  at  the  bafe,  ciliated,  one-flowered.  Calyx  proper  two- 
valved  ; valves  acute,  equal,  boat-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
feales  of  the  catkin.  Cor.  none.  Scam,  one,  capillary,  longer 
than  the  feale.  Female.  Cal.  common  ovate-cylindrical ; 
feales  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  ciliated.  Calyx  proper  two-valved, 
longer  than  the  feales  of  the  catkin,  permanent.  Cor.  none. 
Plfl.  germ  egg-fhaped,  compreffed  ; ftyle  filiform,  long, 
bifid  ; ftigmas  two.  Peric.  ftrobile  almolt  globular,  cora- 
pofed  of  the  enlarged,  aggregate  calyxes,  each  containing  a 
Angle  feed.  Seeds  winged,  compreffed.  Gasrt.  and  Vent. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  common,  a catkin  ; calyx  proper,  tvvo- 
va’ved.  Style  bifid.  Pericarp  a ffrobile. 

Sp.  1.  C.  equtfet folia,  Linn.  Fik  Supp.  Thunb,  Nov.  Gen. 
p .53.  Forft.  Gen.  tab.  52.  Lam.  Encyc.  Uluft.  pi.  746. 
fig.  1.  Mart.  Mill.  (C.  littorea,  Rnmph.  Amb.  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
tab.  57.)  “ Monoicous;  whorls' of  ftamens  approximating.” 
Thunb.  “ Little  branches  irregularly  difpofed,  crowded  ; 
catkins  thickened  towards  the  top.”  Lam.  A large,  fpread- 
ing,  lofty  tree.  Branches  greyilh  or  brown,  knotty,  and  tu- 
bercled  on  their  lower  part,  furnilhed  on  their  upper  part 
with  numerous  branches,  which  are  fet  clofe  together,  almoft 
fafciculated,  very  fiender,  jointed,  and  regularly  channelled, 
refembling  the  ramifications  of  the  horfe-tails  (equifeta). 
Male  calkins  about  an  inch  long,  terminal,  ftraight,  linear- 
cylindrical.  Strobiles  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  woody, 
lateral,  below  the  fiender  branches  ; peduncles  two  or  three 
lines  long.  A native  of  Madagafcar  and  the  Lad  Indies. 
2.  C.  nodiflora,  Thunb.  Mart.  Gaert.  (C.  verticillata,  Lam. 
Encyc.)  “ Whorls  of  ilamens  remote.”  Thunb.  “ Little 
branches  whorled,  loofe  ; catkins  attenuated  towards  the 
top.”  Lam.  A large  tree,  with  a lefs  denfe  head  than  the 
prece  ding.  Branches  more  diftant  ; upper  ones  three  or 
four  together,  in  diftinft  whorls.  Male  catkins  two  inches 
long,  cylindrical,  jointed,  whitilh  ; filaments  not  more  than 
a line  and  a half  longer  than  the  feales.  Lam.  Stabile  nearly 
globular,  echinate,  peduncled.  Scales  of  the  catkin,  when 
ripe,  much  thickened,  of  a corklike  fubftance,  retufe,  white, 
in  pairs,  fet  fo  clofe  together  as  to  appear  one  body,  hand- 
fomely  'teffellattd,  in  quadrangular  figures  ; valves  of  the 
calyx  elongated,  coriaceous,  concave.  Gasrt.  A native  of 
the  Eall  Indies  and  New  Caledonia.  3.  C . Jlriffa,  Hort. 
Lew.  320.  Mart.  “ Dioicous  ; little  branches  eredl ; feales 
of  the  drobiles  unarmed,  fmoothifh  ; male-fheaths  multifid, 
{"month.”  A native  of  New  South  Wales,  flowering  in  No- 
vember and  December.  4.  C.  tonihfa,  Hort.  Kew.  320. 
Mart.  “ Dioicous;  little  branches  flaccid  ; feales  of  the 
drobiles  villous,  roughened  with  tubercles  ; male-fheaths 
quadrifid.”  ' A native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  by 
fir  jofeph  Banks  in  i/72,  5-  C.  africana.  Lour.  Cochin. 

749.  Mart.  “ Little  branches  filiform,  fwelling  at  the  tip, 
and  fioriferous ; drobiles  ronndifh,  axillary.”  A native  of 
the  fandy  ead  coad  ot  Africa. 

CASUENTINUM,  or  Casentinum,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a burgh  of  Italy,  in  Umbria,  according  to  Piiny. 

CASUEMTUM,  Basiento,  a river  of  Italy,  marked  by 
M.  d’Anville’s  map  in  Lucania,  which  difeharged  itfeif  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was 
buried  in  the  bed  of  this  river. 

GASUHATI,  in  Geography,  a high  chain  of  mountains, 
in  South'  America,  part  ol  a triangle,  one  fide  of  which 
extends  to  the  Andes,  and  another  to  the  draits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 


CASUIST,  a perfon  who  profefl’es  to  refolve  cafes  of 
confcience.  Efcobar  has  made  a collection  of  the  opiuions 
of  all  the  cafuids  before  him. 

To  cafuidry  belongs  the  decifion  of  all  difficulties  arifing 
about  what  a man  may  confcientioufly  do,  or  not  do  ; what 
is  fin,  or  not  fin  ; what  things  a man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order 
to  difeharge  his  duty,  and  what  he  may  let  alone  without 
breach  of  it. 

M.  le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Lewis  XIII.  called  the  books 
of  the  cafuids  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God  ; which  does 
not  feem  far  from  the  truth  ; by  reafon  of  the  multitudes  of 
diftinCtions  and  fubtilties  with  which  they  abound. 

CASULYE  Carian  enses,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Africa,  in  the  Byfacene  territory. 

CASURGIS,  a town  p aced  by  Ptolemy  in  Germania 
Major,  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Caurzim,  in  Bohemia. 

CASUS  Aiyiissionis,  in  Scots  Law.  In  aftions  proving 
the  tenor  of  obligations  inextinguifhable  by  the  debtor’s  re- 
tiring or  cancelling  them,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  purfuer,  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  a proof  of  the  tenor,  to  condefcend  upon 
fuch  a “ Cafus  amiffionis,”  or  accident  by  which  the  writing 
was  deftroyed,  as  (hews  it  was  lod  while  in  the  writer’s  pof- 
feffion. 

CASWELL,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  the 
diftriCl  of  Hillfborough  and  date  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining 10,096  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,736  are  Oaves.  The 
chief  town  is  Leefburg. 

CASYRUS,  or  Ch  asirus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  amoun- 
tain  of  Alia,  in  Safiana  ; near  which  Pliny  places  the  town 
of  Sodrates. 

CASYSTES,  a port  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  placed  by 
Strabo  at  the  foot  of  mount  Corica. 

CAT,  Claude  Nicholas  le,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Blerancourt,  in  Picardy,  September  6,  1 700.  His 
father,  Claude  Le  Cat,  who  was  a furgeon  of  eminence, 
would  have  educated  him  to  his  bufinefs,  but  finding  him 
difpofed  to  theological  Oudies,  he  encouraged  him  in  that 
purfnit,  and  he  performed  the  duties  of  an  eccldiadic  feveral 
years.  Being  well  verled  in  geometry,  he,  for  a time,  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  military  archi- 
tedture,  and  made  fome  drawings  in  that  line  which 
gained  him  credit  ; but  his  friends  not  approving  that  pro- 
ject, and  requiring  him  to  fix  on  the  objedt  he  now  purpofed 
following,  he  determined  on  fludying  medicine,  fome  know- 
ledge in  which  he  had  acquired  early,  under  the  tuition  of 
'his  father.  Pie  was  now  lent  to  Paris,  and  as  he  was  of 
an  ardent  difpofition,  he  foon,  by  his  intenfe  application  to 
his  ftudies,  attradfed  the  notice  of  the  profeflbrs.  Though 
anatomy  was  the  part  to  which  he  feemed  particularly  at- 
tached, yet  he  fooa  (hewed  himfelf  to  be  no  mean  proficient 
in  furgery,  and  medicine,  infomuch,  that  in  the  year  1729, 
M.  Trefian,  archbilbop  of  R.ouen,  appointed  him  his  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon,  though  he  did  not  take  his  degree  of 
dodfer  in  medicine,  until  the  year  1732,  when  that  honour; 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Rheims.  He  had  the  preceding 
year  been  chofen  furgeon  major  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at 
Rouen.  For  this  honour,  and  for  the  attachment  his  coun* 
try  men  conftantly  (hewed  him,  he  was  not  ungrateful.  In 
the  year  1733,  having  now  completed  his  ftudies,  he  went 
and  refided  among  them,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  began  his 
courfe  of  ledlures  in  anatomy  and  lurgery,  which  foon  became 
fo  numeroufly  attended,  that  the  rooms  in  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  be  given  would  not  contain  the  con- 
courfe  of  pupils,  who  required  admiffion.  He  therefore 
propofed  building  a theatre  for  the  k&urts,  and  founding  a 
college,  or  fchool  for  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  and  furgery, 
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which  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  carried  into  execu* 
tion.  He  alfo  formed  a literary  fociety,  which  was  af- 
terwards ercftcd  into  a royal  academy,  to  which,  as 
one  of  the  moll  zealous  and  affiive  members,  he  was  ap- 
pointed fecretary,  which  poll  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  1759,  an  addition  of  230olivres  was  made  to 
his  falary  as  principal  furgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  in 
January,  17 62,  the  king  gave  him  letters  of  nobility.  In 
the  mean  while  he  had  made  himfelf  known  to  moll  of  the 
philofophical,  and  medical  focieties  in  Europe,  by  his  com- 
munications 011  the  fubjedls  of  anatomy  and  forgery  ; he 
was  alfo  a frequent  correfpondent  with  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  Mercure  de  France,  and  other  literary 
and  medicat'journals.  The  fubjedts  of  his  differtations  were 
fometimes  fuch  as  rather  (hewed  his  ingenuity  than  his  judg- 
ment, and  tended  more  to  amufe  than  to  improve  the  mind  ; 
as,  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  nervous  fluid,  on  the 
caufes  of  the  colour  of  the  ikin  in  negroes,  &c.  Many  of 
them,  however,  were  of  a higher  kind,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Haller,  whom"  he  occaflonally  oppofed,  and  who  was 
therefore,  perhaps,  no  juft  appreciator  of  his  merits,  he 
made  fome  improvements  both  in  anatomy,  and  furgery. 
But  the  fame  verfatility  of  difpofition,  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  fix  on  a prcfeffion,  might  prevent  his  being 
a corredl  experimenter,  to  which  an  almoll  unwearied 
attention  is  neceffary.  He  died  in  full  pofleffion  of  the 
elleem  and  veneration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  Auguft  20, 
1768.  Of  his  works,  which  are  numerous,  Haller  has  given 
complete  lifts,  with  occafional  remarks,  in  his  Bib.  Anat. 
Sc  Chirurg.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  fome  of  the 
principal  of  them.  “ Traite  des  Sens,  Rouen,  1740,  Svo. 
avec  figures.”  It  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  Haller 
finds  fome  of  the  figures  faulty.  t!  Recueilde  Pieces  con- 
eernant  l’Operation  de  la  Taillc.”  Rouen,  1752,  Svo. 
Some  of  the  plates  in  this  work  are  alfo  ccnfured  by  Haller. 
He  alfo  wrote  on  folvents  of  the  ftone,  on  the  caufes  of  the 
mer.fes.  “ La  Theorie  de  l’Ouie,  Supplement  a cette  Article 
du  Traite  des  Sens.”  Paris  1767,  Svo.  the  moft  fiuiftied, 
Haller  fays,  of  his  works.  Eloy.  Di£l.  Hill. 

Cat,  in  Geography , a lake  of  Noith  America.  N.  lat. 
520  30'.  W.  long.  91 0 40'. 

Cat  IJland , or  Guanabani,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands. 
It  was  the  firft  land  difeovered  by  Columbus,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador?,  Oft.  11,  1492. . It  lies  on 
a particular  bank  to  the  call  of  the  great  Bahama  bank, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  a narrow  channel  called  Exuma 
Sound.  N.  lat.  240  30'.  W.  long.  740  30'.— Alfo,  an 
ifland  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  coaft  of  Weft  Flo- 
rida. N.  lat.  30°  6'.  W.  long.  89°. 

Cat,  in  Sea- language,  denotes  a (hip  formed  on  the  Nor- 
wegian model,  ufed  by  the  northern  nations  of  xturope,  and 
fometimes  employed  in  the  Englifh  coal  trade.  It  has  three 
mads  and  a bowfprit,  rigged  like  an  Engliffi  (hip  ; having, 
however,  pole-mafts,  and  no  top  gallant  iails.  The  mizen  is 
with  a gaff.  Thefe  veffels  ufually  carry  from  four  to  fix 
hundred  tons. 

Cat,  in  a jlip.  See  CkT-heads. 

Cat  the  anchor.  See  Anchor  and  Catting. 

Cat,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Catus,  the  common  cat,  and 
its  varieties. — Cat  Mexican.  See  Felis  Pardalis. — Tiger- 
Cat,  Mexican.  See  Felis  Mexicana. — Tiger-Cat,  Ben- 
gal. See  Felis  Bengalcnjis. — Tiber. -Cat,  Cape.  See  Felis 

Gapenfis.  . 

Cat -bird,  or  Ckr-fy-catcher , in  Ornithology,  Muscicapa 
Carolintnfis , which  fee. 

Cat ’s-ear,  in  Botany , fee  Hypoch.s&is- 


Cat’j  eye,  in  Mineralogy , a iiliceous  gem,  called  by  the 
Latins,  oculus cati , and  lometimes  onycopalus , as  having  white 
zones  or  rings  like  the  onyx,  and  belonging  to  the  divifion  of 
chatoyant  (tones,  or  fuch  as  vary  their  colour  according  to 
the  pofition  of  the  light  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  which 
M.  Chaptal  confiders  as  varieties  of  the  opal.  Near  the 
middle  it  has  a point,  from  which  proceed,  in  a circle,  green- 
ifn  traces  of  a very  lively  colour.  Its  colour  is  generally  of 
a greemih  or  yellowifh  grey,  or  light,  or  dark-yellowifh 
brown,  or  reddi(h  brown,  or  ilriped  with  thefe  colours  ; and 
in  certain  pofitions,  particularly  when  poliflied,  emitting  a 
filvery  or  yellowifh  moveable  effulgence.  Klaproth  men- 
tions two  varieties  of  this  mineral ; the  one  whitifh  or  yel- 
low, from  Ceylon,  which,  fays  Kirwan,  is  found  in  blunt 
or  rounded  fragments;  its  lullre  2,  and  tranfparency,  3.2  ; 
its  fradlure  impertedlly  conchoidal,  fometimes  approaching, 
to  the  fplintery  ; fragments,  3 ; "hardnefs,  10 ; fp.  gr. 
from  2.56  to  2 66.  Klaproth  fays,  that  the  fpecies  front 
Ceylon  had  2.6 6 of  fpecific  gravity  ; and  was  found  to  con- 
tain of  filex  95  per  cent,  of  alumine  i-f,  of  lime  \\,  and  of 
oxyd  of  iron  L The  other  fpecies  is  reddifh,  and  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Malabar  coaft.  This,  or  aftroites,  fays  Kla- 
proth, was  compofed  of  945  per  cent,  of  filex,  2 of  alumine, 
i-|  of  lime,  and  J of  oxyd  of  iron.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
was  2.625.  This  is  the  fun-ftone  of  the  Turks,  called 
guneche.  The  bed  of  thefe  (lones  are  very  fcarce.  One  of 
them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  dukes 
of  Tufcany.  See  Asteria  and  Chalcebony. 

CkT-ffh,  in  Ichthyology;  feveral  of  the  (hark  tribe  are 
known  by  this  title.  The  leffer  cat  -flfh , Catulus  minor,  and 
Squalus  catulus  of  Linnaeus,  is  called  alfo  the  leffer  dog-fifti.— . 
Greater  cat-fifh  of  Edwards,  Catulus  maximus  of  W'illugh- 
by  and  Ray,  is  the  Linnaean  Squalus Jlellaris.  See  Squalus. 

CkT-gut,  a denomination  given  to  fmall  firings  for  fiddles, 
and  other  inftruments,  made  of  the  inteftines  of  ffieep  or 
lambs  dried  and  twifted,  either  fingly,  or  feveral  together. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  coloured  red,  fometimes  blue,  but  are. 
commonly  left  whitifh  or  brownifh,  the  natural  colour  of  the 
gut.  They  are  ufed  alfo  by  watch-makers,  cutlers,  turners, 
and  other  artificers.  Great  quantities  are  imported  into 
England,  and  other  northern  countries,  from  Lyons  and 
Italy. 

Cat -harpings,  in  Sea  Language,  are  fmall  ropes  running  in 
little  blocks  from  one  fide  of  the  (hrouds  to  the  other,  near 
the  deck  ; their  ufe  is  to  force  the  (hrouds,  and  to  make 
them  tight,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  mads,  ar.d  to  af- 
ford room  for  drawing  the  yards  in  more  obliquely,  to  trinv 
the  fails  for  a (ide-wind,  when  they  are  faid  to  be  elofe 
hauled. 

Cat -heads,  two  ftrong  ffiort  beams  of  timber,  which  pro- 
je£l  almoll  horizontally  over  the  fhip’s  bows,  on  each  fide  of 
the  bowfprit,  being  like  two  radii  which  extend  from  a cen- 
tre, taken  in  the  direction  of  the  bow  fprit.  That  part  of 
the  cat-head,  which  refts  upon  the  fore-caftle,  is  fecurely 
bolted  to  the  beams ; the  other  part  projedls  like  a crane,  as 
above  deferibed,  and  carries  in  its  extremity  tw'o  or  three 
fmall  wheels,  or  (heaves  of  brafs,  or  ftrong  wood*  about 
which  a rope,  called  the  cat-fall,  paffes,  and  communicates 
with  the  cat-block,  which  alio  contains  three  (heaves.  The 
machine  formed  by  this  combination  of  pullies  is  called  the 
cat,  which  ferves  to  pull  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head, 
without  tearing  the  fhip’s  fides  with  its  flukes.  The  cat- 
head ferves  alfo  to  fufpend  the  anchor  clear  of  the  bow,, 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  let  it  go  ; it  is  fupported  by  a fort  of 
knee  which  is  generally  ornamented  with  fculpture.  The 
cat-block  is  fitted  with  a large  and  ftrong  hook,  which 
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catches  the  ring  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to  be  drawn 

UP-  . ... 

Cat’s  head,  in  Mineralogy,  a denomination  given  to  a 
fort  of  wafte  ftony  lumps,  not  inflammable,  found  in  coal- 
mines. In  thefe  there  are  frequently  imprefiions  of  ferns. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  360.  p.  970. 

Cat -holes,  two  fmall  holes  above  the  gun-room  ports,  to 
bring  in  a cable  or  hawfer  through  them  to  the  captlan, 
when  it  becomes  neceffary  to  heave  the  fhip  a-ltcrn. 

Cat -mint,  in  Botany  See  Catmint. 

Cat  of  Mountain,  in  Zoology.  SeeC'ATUS  pardvs . 

Cat’s  paw,  a light  air  of  wind  perceived  at  a dillance  in 
a calm,  by  the  impreflion  made  on  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
which  it  fweeps  very  lightly  and  then  decays. 

Cat -fait,  a name  given  by  our  falt-workers  to  a very 
beautifully  granulated  kind  of  common  fait.  It  is  formed 
out  of  the  bittern  or  leach  brine,  which  runs  from  the  fait 
when  taken  out  of  the  pan.  When  they  draw  out  the 
common  fait  from  the  boiling-pans  they  put  it  into  long 
wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at  the  bottom  for  the 
brine  to  drain  out ; under  thefe  troughs  are  placed  velfels 
to  receive  this  brine,  and  aerofs  them  are  placed  certain 
fmall  flicks,  to  which  the  cat-falt  affixes  itfelf  in  very  large 
and  beautiful  cryflals.  This  fait  contains  fome  portion  of  the 
bitter  purging  fait,  and  is  very  (harp  and  pungent,  and  is 
white  when  powdered,  though  pellucid  in  the  mafs.  It  is 
ufed  by  fome  for  the  table,  but  the  greateft  part  of  what 
is  made  of  it  is  ufed  by  the  manufacturers  of  hard  foap. 

CATji/wr,  and  Cat  -gold,  names  given  to  certain  foffile 
fu'oftances,  ufually  called  alfo  glimmer,  and  in  Latin,  mica. 
They  are  various  fpecies  of  the  bra&earia,  or  foliaceous  talcs, 
in  fmall  fpangles.  The  fragments  of  mica,  denominated  as 
above,  according  to  their  colour,  are  employed  as  a land  for 
drying  ink  upon  paper.  See  Mica. 

Cat’s -tail-grafs,  in  Botany,  different  fpecies  of  Phleum; 
which  fee. 

CATABANES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ara- 
bia Deferta,  who  inhabited  the  parts  between  the  town  of 
Pelufium  and  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  Pliny. 

CATABANI,  a people  placed  by  Pliny  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, towards  the  ftrait  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

CATABAPTIST,  a perfon  averle  from  baptifm  ; par- 
ticularly from  that  of  infants. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  prepofition  xkt «,  which, 
in  compolition,  fignifies  againfl,  and  1 wajh.  See 

Anabaptists  and  Baptists. 

CATABASION,  in  the  Greek  Church,  a place  under 
the  altar,  wherein  the  relics  are  kept.  The  word  is  formed 
from  xarovoxiva,  1 defeend ; becaufe  they  went  down  into 
it. 

CATABATHMOS,  or- Catabathmus,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a valley  below  the  fteep  declivity  of  a mountain, 
whence  its  r.arne,  from  >ta.'Ia/3<xiv«v,  to  defeend,  on  account  of 
the  precipitation  of  its  defeent ; extending  to  Egypt,  over- 
againft  the  fpot  where  flood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  feparating  Egypt  from  Cyrenaica.  It  is  alfo  called 
“ Carto  Sappires and  the  Arab  pilgrims,  who  pafs 
through  it  111  their  way  to  Mecca,  denominate  it  in  their 
language,  Hefachbir,”  or  the  tuined  places.  Steph. 
Byz.  makes  it  a place  of  Lybia,  between  Ammon  and  Pa- 
raetonium,  and  Pliny  reckons  86  miles  from  this  laft  place 
to  Catabathmos.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  places  under  this 
appellation  ; one  the  greater  Catabathmos,  which  he  makes 
a fea-port  of  Lybia  ; and  the  other,  the  leffer  Catabathmos, 
which  he  fays  vva3  a mountain. 

CATABAW,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Araeri- 
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ca,  otherwife  called  Wateroe,  which  unites  with  the  Canga- 
ree,  and  forms  the  Santee,  5 miles  N.  of  Amelia,  in  South 
Carolina. 

CATABAWS,  a fmall  tribe  of  Indians  who  poflefs  one 
town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  boundary  line  between  N.  and  S.  Carolina, 
and  containing  about  470  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  150 
are  fighting  men.  Thefe  are  the  only  tribe  which  relides  m 
the  ftate  ; the  proprietary  government  having  granted  them 
144,000  acres  of  land.  They  are  a remnant  of  a formida- 
ble nation,  the  braved  and  the  molt  generous  enemy  the  Six 
Nations  had  ; but  they  have  degenerated  fince  they  have 
been  furrounded  by  the  whites.  N.  lat.  33°  8'.  W.  long. 
8o°  52'. 

CATABEDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  India 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
M.  d’Anville  marks  the  mouth  of  this  river  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Ganges,  to  theeafl  of  the  principal  mouth 
of  this  river. 

CATABIBAZON,  in  AJlronomy,  the  moon’s  defend- 
ing node  ; called  alfo  dragon’s  tail. 

CATABITANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal 
fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarieniis. 

CATABOLUM,  or  Catabulum,  a place  of  Cilicia, 
fo  called  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  and  marked  in  the  route 
from  Tyana  to  Alexandria,  between  CEgas  and  Baias  ; fup- 
pofed  to  he  the  place  called  Caftabala. 

CATABULENSES,  in  the  Middle  Age,  a fort  of  mi- 
nifters,  or  fervants  of  the  empire,  appointed  to  conduct  the 
public  carriage  from  one  xatabulum,  or  ftage,  to  another. 
The  catabulenfes  appear  alfo  to  have  had  the  charge  of  con- 
veying the  public  corn  to  and  from  the  mills ; whence  in  the 
Theodolian  code  they  are  joined  with  bakers. 

CATABULUM,  a kind  of  liable,  or  building,  wherein 
bealls,  efpecially  of  burden  and  carriage,  were  kept  for  the 
public  fervice.  The  ancient  Chriftians  were  fomciimes  con- 
demned to  lerve  in  the  catabula,  that  is,  to  work  at  the 
cleaning  of  them,  attending  the  beads,  &c. 

CATACAUSTIC  Curves,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,. 
the  fpecies  of  caustic  curves  formed  by  reflexion.  See 
Caustic  curves. 

CATA CECAUMENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a coun- 
try of  Alia  Minor,  occupied  in  common  by  the  Lydians  and 
Myfians,  according  to  Strabo.  Steph.  Eyz.  who  affigns 
to  this  country  the  town  of  Ephefus  fays,  that  it  produced 
no  trees  except  the  vine,  and  that  the  wine  derived  its  name 
from  it.  Vitruvius  alfo  mtntions  the  hills  of  Aha  Minor  in 
Myfia  under  this  appellation. — Alfo,  an  ifland  fituated  in 
the  Arabian  gulf,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Steph.. 
Byz. 

C.ATACHRESIS,  in  Rhetorie,  a figure  whereby  an 
improper  word  is  ufed  inftead  of  a proper  one. 

The  word  is  formed  from  xaTap/pao^ai,  abutor,  I abufe  j 
of  aara,  againfl,  or  contrary  to  ; and  / life. 

The  catachrefis  occurs,  when  for  want  of  a word  proper  to 
exprefs  a thought,  we  ufe,  or  rather  abufe,  a word  that 
comes  fomewhat  near  it : as  when  we  call  a perfon  who  has 
killed  his  mother,  mafter,  or  prince,  parricide ; which 
word,  in  propriety,  is  only  applicable  to  him  who  has  mur- 
dered his  father:  and  vir  gregis  ipfe  caper,  is  alfo  a catachre- 
fis. Catachrefis  fignifies  in  general  any  harlh  trope,  though 
it  is  moft  commonly  found  in  metaphors  ; and  is  principally 
ufed  by  poets,  who  make  choice  of  it  for  novelty,  or  to  en- 
force expreffion,  where  the  proper  word  does  not  feem 
ftrong  enough.  As.  when  Milton,  (Parad.Lofl,  p.  4.  v. 

2.68,) 
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268,)  in  defcribing  the  angel  Raphael’s  defcent  from  heaven, 
fays,  he 

“ Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds 
where  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  image  more  than 
if  he  had  faid,  flies.  This  trope,  however,  is  fometimes 
found  in  the  graved  authors,  and  even  in  the  facred  writings. 
Thus,  we  read  of  the  “ blood  of  the  grape  and  Solomon, 
(Prov.  xxx.  15.)  fays,  “ the  horfe -leech  hath  two  daugh- 
ters.” In  all  thefe  inftances  the  trope  is  a metaphor:  but 
when  St.  John  fays  in  the  Revelation,  (ch.  i.  12.)  “ I turned 
to  fee  the  voice  that  fpake  to  me,”  it  is  here  a metonymy 
of  the  adjunct  ; the  word  voice  being  put  for  the  perfon 
who  uttered  it.  St.  Matthew,  (ch.  xxvi.  6,)  mentions 
“ Simon  the  leper  not  that  he  was  then  a leper,  but  had 
been  fo,  and  was  cured  ; which  is  a fynecdoche  of  the  part. 
And  when  a criminal  is  faid  “ to  have  bad  his  reward,”  that 
is,  his  punifhment,  it  is  an  irony.  Ward’s  Oratory,  vol.ii. 
p.  23. 

CATACLASIS,  from  Kalay.Xa.01,  1 d'tftort,  in  Surgery, 
denotes  a diforder  of  the  eye,  wherein  the  eye-lid  is  invert- 
ed by  a convulfion  of  the  mufcles  that  clofe  it  ; called  alfo 
campylon. 

CATACLYSMUS,  from  Koclxx.Xugtti,  I deluge,  a Greek 
name  for  a deluge,  or  inundation  of  waters. 

CATACOMBS,  in  Antiquity.  This  word,  derived 
from  the  Greek  koto  and  a hollow  or  cavity,  is  ufed 

to  denote  grottoes  or  fubterraneous  excavations  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead. 

Thefe  are  monuments  of  great  curiofity,  and  confiderable 
both  in  fize  and  number.  Of  the  remarkable  excavations 
exifting,  there  are  various  kinds.  Some  are  temples,  like 
thofe  of  India,  in  the  mountains  of  Ellora  ; fome  have  been 
originally  executed  for  the  purpofes  of  fepulture  ; others 
have  owed  their  origin  to  the  operations  of  quarrying  for 
building  materials,  and  have  been  fubfequently  converted  to 
other  purpofes  : of  this  nature  are  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
and  the  quarries,  or  Latomias  of  Syracufe,  which  ferved  for 
public  prifons. 

The  religious  ideas  of  various  nations  led  them  to  honour 
the  dead  with  extraordinary  folicitude,  and  tombs  and  mau- 
foleums  are  among  the  molt  eminent  remains  of  antiquity  ; 
where  rocks  afforded  a convenient  opportunity,  it  was  an 
idea  at  once  natural,  and  of  peculiar  propriety,  to  excavate 
in  thefe  lilent  retreats  the  habitations  of  the  dead. 

In  Egypt  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead  partook  of  the  na- 
ture of  a religious  homage.  By  the  procefs  of  embalming 
they  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  body  from  the  common 
laws  of  nature,  by  which  every  fubftance  is  decompofed, 
and  returns  to  its  original  elements.  They  alfo  provided 
magnificent  and  durable  habitations  for  the  dead,  proud 
tombs,  the  altonilhment  of  all  fucceeding  nations,  which 
have  not  preferved  but  buried  thememory  of  their  founders. 
But  by  a lingular  fatality,  the  well  adapted  punifhment  of 
pride,  the  extraordinary  precautions  by  which  it  feemed  in  a 
manner  to  triumph  over  death,  have  only  led  to  a more  hu- 
miliating difappointment.  The  fplendour  of  the  tomb  has 
but  attradfed  the  violence  of  raping  ; the  farcophagus  has 
been  violated  ; and  while  other  bodies  have  quietly  returned 
to  their  native  dull  in  the  bofom  of  their  mother  earth,  the 
Egyptian,  converted  to  a mummy,  has  been  preferved  only 
to  the  infults  of  curiofity,  or  avarice,  or  barbarifm. 

The  date  of  the  conllruClion  of  not  one  of  thefe  monu- 
ments is  known  ; indeed,  moll  of  them  mull:  have  been  ex- 
ecuted progreffively  during  a confiderable  time  : it  is,  there- 
fore, impoffible  to  follow  any  chronological  order  in  deferib- 
ing  them  : we  fhall,  however,  begin  with  thofe  of  Egypt, 


which,  while  they  are  in  many  refpe&s  the  fineft  and  moft 
remarkable,  are,  in  all  probability,  more  ar.ciept  than  any 
European  inftances. 

The  catacombs  of  Alexandria  begin  at  the  place  where 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city  terminate,  and  extend  along  the 
fea-fhore  for  a confiderable  diftance.  They  confift  in  gene- 
ral of  long  galleries,  with  apartments  on  each  fide,  excavat- 
ed in  the  rock  : in  the  fide  of  thefe  rooms  there  are  three 
tiers  of  holes,  or  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  were  depofit- 
ed  ; but  they  have  been  all  violated,  and  nothing  is  found  in 
them  at  prefent.  The  galleries  fometimes  run  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  fometimes  crofs  at  right  angles  ; others 
are  carried  one  above  the  other,  according  to  the  fituation 
of  the  ground.  Many  have  been  walked  away  by  the  fea, 
and  others  are  rendered  inacceffible  by  the  drifting  fand. 
The  apartments  in  general  but  little  exceed  the  length  of  a 
man,  but  forne  which  were  probably  the  tombs  of  confider- 
able perfons,  may,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  V.  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  fineft  that  have  been  difeovered,  being  beau- 
tiful  rooms  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  niches  in  many  of  them, 
fo  as  to  depofit  the  bodies  in,  adorned  with  a fort  of  Doric 
piiafters  on  each  fide.”  Norden  gives  a fedlion  of  the  fineft 
of  thefe,  vol.  i.  page  16,  which  is  an  apartment  of  a circu- 
lar form,  and  terminated  by  a dome.  There  are  four  doors 
oppofite  one  another,  ornamented  with  pillars  and  an  enta- 
blature, and  pediments  terminated  with  a crefcent.  One 
of  thefe  doorways  ferves  as  the  entrance  to  the  apartmenc, 
the  other  three  lead  to  large  fquare  recelTes,  each  of  which 
contains  a kind  of  cheft  or  farcophagus  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  rock,  and  fufficiently  large  to  contain  a body.  From  the 
ftyle  of  the  decorations  obferved  in  this  fubterranean  cham- 
ber, one  would  be  led  to  date  its  conftrudtion  much  later 
than  the  generality  of  the  catacombs. 

Near  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  which  are  at  a fliort  dif- 
rance  from  Cairo  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Nile,  there  is 
a defcent  to  a circular  plain  which  has  a rifing  in  the  mid- 
dle. Bones  and  fkuils  are  fcattered  over  this  fpot,  under 
which  are  the  catacombs  of  the  mummies,  extending  about 
half  a mile,  the  whole  country  being  a rocky  foil,  covered 
over  with  fand  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  At  fome  diftance  from 
thefe  are  the  catacombs  of  the  birds. 

The  catacombs  of  the  mummies  arc  entered  by  various 
wells  about  four  feet  wide,  and  20  or  30  feet  deep,  cut 
through  the  rock,  the  upper  part  being  fand,  which  is  often 
moved  by  the  wind  and  fills  up  the-cavity.  Some  of  thefe 
wells  Dr.  Pococke  obferved  to  be  cafed  with  unburnt  bricks 
at  the  top  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  fand,  which  from  the 
fize  he  imagined  to  be  very  ancient.  The  wells  have  holes 
on  each  fide  to  defeend  by,  but  too  much  worn  away  to  be 
of  any  ufe.  Having  defeended  the  well,  a pafiage  fncceeds, 
about  50  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  an- 
other gallery  of  the  fame  fize,  and  about  fix  feet  high.  On 
one  fide  of  this  gallery  there  are  apartments  with  platforms 
about  two  feet  high,  on  which  it  is  probable  the  mummits 
were  laid  during  part  of  the  procefs  of  preparation,  and  on 
the  other  fide  there  are  narrow  cells  juft  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive a large  coffin.  To  this  gallery  there  fuceeeds  one 
much  narrower,  with  niches  on  each  fide,  which  feein  de- 
figned  to  fet  coffins  in  upright.  From  thefe  pafiages  there 
are  cut  oblong  fquare  apartments,  which  are  full  of  the  re-, 
mains  of  mummies,  and  probably  here  the  inferior  perfons 
of  a family  were  depofited,  piled  up  on  one  another,  as  we 
may  fuppofe  the  heads  of  the  family  were  fet  upright  in  the 
niches,  which  appear  to  have  been  wailed  up  as  well  as  all 
the  other  apartments. 

This  is  the  defeription  given  by  Pococke  of  the  catacomb 
which  he  examined ; and  it  feerris  likely  that  the  reft  re- 
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fembkd  this.  Thefe  mud  have  been  the  tombs  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

The  catacombs  of  the  birds  are  fimilar  to  thofe  lad  de- 
feribed,  but  more  magnificent.  Thefe  fepulchres  were 
opened  while  the  French  were  in  pofteffion  of  Egypt,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  mummies  of  the  ibis  difeovered. 

Sint  is  a large  well-peopled  town,  apparently  built  on  the 
fite  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  or  the  city  of  the  wolf.  No 
antiquities  are  found  in  this  town  ; but  the  Lybian  chain  of 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  it  Hands,  exhibits  proofs  of 
the  ancient  proximity  of  fome  grand  and  flourifhing  city. 
Thefe  rocks  are  about  half  a league  from  Siut,  and  are  ex- 
cavated by  a vail;  number  of  tombs  of  various  dimenfions, 
and  decorated  with  more  or  lefs  magnificence.  Denon  has 
given  a view  and  plan  of  one  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  cata- 
combs. The  outer  porch  is  a large  vaulted  excavation, 
with  a doorway  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  which 
cor.fi  fls  of  feveral  chambers  one  within  the  other,  of  various 
fixes  and  perfeil  regularity.  All  the  inner  porches  are  co- 
vered with  a profufion  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  moft  deli- 
cate and  elegant  ornaments.  M.  Denon  obferves,  that  if 
one  of  thefe  excavations  was  a fingle  operation,  as  the  uni- 
form regularity  of  the  plan  of  each  would  feem  to  indicate, 
it  mtift  be  an  immenfe  labour  to  conftrudl  a tomb  ; but  we 
may  fuppofe  that  fuch  a one  when  once  finifhed,  would 
ferve  for  ever  for  the  fepulture  of  a whole  family,  or  even 
race,  and  that  fome  religious  worfhip  was  regularly  paid  to 
the  dead  ; elfe  where  would  have  been  the  ufe  of  fuch  fi- 
r.ifhed  ornaments,  of  inferiptions  never  read,  and  of  a ruin- 
ous, fecret,  and  buried  fplendour  ? At  different  periods,  or 
annual  feftivals,  or  when  fome  new  inhabitant  was  added  to 
the  tomb,  funeral  rites  were  doubtlefs  performed,  in  which 
the  pomp  of  ceremony  might  vie  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  place  ; which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  richnefs  of 
decoration  in  the  interior  part  forms  a moft  linking  contrail 
with  the  outer  walls,  which  are  only  the  rough  native  rock. 
I found  one  of  thefe  caves  with  a fingle  falcon,  in  which 
were  ail  innumerable  quantity  of  graves  cut  in  the  rock  in 
regular  order : they  had  been  ranfacked  in  order  to  procure 
the  mummies,  and  I found  feveral  fragments  of  their  con- 
tents, fuch  as  linen,  hands,  feet,  and  loofe  bones.” 

Befides  thefe  principal  grottos,  there  is  fuch  a countlefs 
number  of  fmaller  excavations,  that  the  whole  rock  is  ca- 
vernous, and  refounds  under  the  foot. 

At  Gebel  Silfilis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Et- 
fu  and  Gmbos,  the  fite  of  the  principal  quarries  of  Egypt, 
there  are  various  chapels  confiding  of  porticos  with  co- 
lums  and  entablatures,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  all  cut 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  likewife  a large  number. of  tombs 
alfo  hollowed  out  of  the  mountain.  Thefe  tombs  are  very 
curious,  though  they  are  disfigured  with  trenches  and  rub- 
bifli. 

In  feveral  of  thefe  tombs  fmall  private  chambers  are 
found,  many  of  which  contain  large  feated  figures  ; thefe 
chambers  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  traced  on  the 
rock,  and  terminated  with  coloured  llucco  reprefenting  con- 
ilantly  offerings  of  bread,  fruit,  liquors,  fowls,  &c.  The 
ceilings,  alfo  ftuccoed,  are  ornamented  with  painted  fcrolls  in 
an  exquifite  tafte  ; the  door  is  inlaid  with  a number  of 
tombs  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  forms  as  are  given  to  the 
cafes  of  mummies,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  (culptured  fi- 
gures : thofe  that  reprefent  men  have  fmall  fquare  beards 
with  a head-drsfs  hanging  behind  over  the  fhoulders : the 
women  have  the  fame  dreffes,  but  failing  down  in  front 
over  their  naked  necks.  Thefe  latter  are  commonly  repre- 
fented  with  one  arm  paffing  within  the  arm  of  the  figure 
befide  them,  and  the  other  holding  a lotus  flower,  a plant 


of  Acheron,  the  emblem  of  death.  Some  of  thefe  fepul- 
chral  chambers  contain  but.  a fingle  figure,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  the  tombs  of  men  who  have  died  in  celibacy. 
Others  contain  three  or  more  figures,  and  feem  to  be  family 
monuments. 

At  Montfalut  there  are  alfo  quarries,  the  grottoes  of 
which  ftill  remain  : they  refemble  thofe  of  Siut,  and  feem 
to  have  ferved  as  tombs  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  as 
places  of  retreat  to  the  fiift  folitaries. 

The  catacombs  of  Thebes  are,  among  all  thefe  monu- 
ments, the  moft  extraordinary  and  magnificent  ; thefe  con- 
fiil  of  the  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead,  on  the  weft  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  common  burial  place  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  tomb  of  the  kings. 

The.  Necropolis  of  Thebes  is  fituated  on  the  north-weft 
of  this  city,  on  a ftep  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Lybian 
chain,  an  arid  and  defolate  fpot,  which  feems  to  be  devoted 
by  nature  to  filence  and  death.  The  rock  cut  down  on  an 
inclined  plane  prefents  three  fides  of  a fquare,  in  which 
double  galleries  have  been  excavated,  and  behind  them  fe- 
pulchral  caves.  Thefe  excavations  are  almoft  innumerable, 
and  occupy  a fpace  of  nearly  a mile  and  a half  fquare.  At 
prefent  they  afford  a lodging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kurnu 
and  their  numerous  flocks,  who,  itrong  in  thefe  retreats, 
maintained  themfelves  againft  the  French  in  their  late  inva- 
fion  of  Egypt  with  fingular  obftinacy,  and  were  only  re- 
duced by  a regular  fiege.  M.  Denon,  who  accompanied  this 
expedition,  has  given  a lively  and  interefling  defeription, 
which  we  fhall  tranferibe. 

“ I no\V  began  my  reftarches  accompanied  by  fome  vo- 
lunteers. I examined  the  grottoes  which  we  had  taken  by 
affault : they  were  conflru&ed  without  magnificence,  confid- 
ing of  a regular  double  gallery  fupported  by  pillars,  behind 
which  was  a row  of  chambers  often  double,  and  tolerably 
regular.  If  we  had  not  obferved  tombs,  and  even  fome  re- 
ma.ns  of  mummies,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
thefe  were  the  dwellings  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  or  rather  that  after  having  firft  ferved  for  this  pur- 
pose, thefe  fubterranean  eaves  had  become  the  abode  of 
the  dead,  and  had  at  lad  been  reilored  by  the  people  of 
Kurnu  to  their  original  deftination. 

In  proportion  as  the  height  of  thefe  grottoes  increafes, 
they  become  more  richly  decorated,  and  I was  foon  con- 
vinced by  the  magnificence  both  of  the  paintings  and  fculp- 
tures,  and  of  the  fubjedls  which  they  reprefented,  that  I 
was  among  the  tombs  of  great  men  or  heroes.  The  fculp- 
ture  in  all  is  incomparably  more  laboured,  and  higher  fi- 
nifiied  than  any  that  1 had  feen  in  the  temples;  and  I flood 
in  aftonifhment  at  the  high  perfedlion  of  the  art,  and  its  An- 
gular deftiny  to  be  fixed  in  places  devoted  to  filence  and  ob- 
feurity.  In  the  working  of  thefe  galleries,  beds  of  a very 
fine  grained  calcareous  clay  have  occafionally  been  crofted, 
and  here  the  lines  of  the  hieroglyphics  have  been  cut  with 
a firnmefs  of  touch,  and  a precifion,  of  which  marble  offers 
but  few  examples ; the  figures  have  an  elegance  and  cor- 
redlnefs  of  contour,  of  which  I never  thought  Egyptian 
fculpture  fufceptible.  Here  too  I could  judge  of  the  fty.le 
of  this  people  in  fubjedls  which  were  neither  hieroglyphic 
nor  hiftorical,  nor  fcientific  ; for  there  were  reprefentations 
of  fmall  feenes  taken  from  nature,  in  which  the  fliff  profile 
outlines,  fo  common  with  the  Egyptian  artifts,  were  ex- 
changed for  fupple  and  natural  attitudes:  groups  of  perfons 
were  given  in  perfpedlive,  and  cut  in  deeper  relief  than  I 
fhould  have  fuppufed  any  thing  but  metal  could  have  been 
worked.  One  cannot  help  being  ftruck  with  the  little  ana- 
logy  which  the  greater  number  of  thefe  fubjedfs  have  with 
the  fpot  wherein  they  are  immured ; it  requires  the  prefence,, 
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oFmumrmes  'to  perfuade  oneVfelf  that  thefe  excavations  are 
tombs.  I have  found  here  bas-reliefs  reprefenting  games, 
fuch  as  rope  dancing  ; and  afles  taught  to  play  tricks  and  to 
rear  on  their  hind  legs,  which  are  fculptured  with  all  the  na- 
ture and  fimplicity  whic*h  Baftari  has  (hewn  in  reprefenting 
the  fame  animals  on  the  canvafs. 

The  plan  of  thefe  excavations  is  not  lefs  fingular;  there 
are  feme  which  are  fo  vaft  and  complicated,  that  one  would 
take  them  for  labyrinths  or  fubterranean  temples.  After 
pafting  the  apartments  adorned  in  the-elegant  ftyle  that  I have 
juft  deferibed,  we  entered  long  and  gloomy  galleries,  which 
wind  backwards  and  forwards  in  numerous  angles,  and  feem 
to  occupy  a great  extent  of  ground  ; they  are  melancholy, 
repulfive,  and  without  any  decoration  ; but  from  time  to 
time  open  into  other  chambers  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  branch  out  into  narrow'  paths  that  lead  to  deep  perpen- 
dicular pits,  which  we  defeended  by  refting  our  arms  again  ft 
the  Tides  and  fixing  our  feet  into  fteps  that  are  cut  in  the 
rock.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  pits  we  found  other  adorned 
chambers,  and  lower  ftill  a new  ferles  of  perpendicular  pits 
and  horizontal  chambers,  and  at  laft  afeending  a long  flight 
of  fteps,  we  arrived  at  an  open  place  which  we  found  to  be 
on  a level  with  the  chambers  that  we  firft  entered.” 

M.  Denon  made  many  refearches  among  thefe  tombs,  in 
hopes  of  finding  one  that  had  not  been  ranfacked,  that  he 
might  light  upon  an  unrified  mummy  and  find  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  laid  within  the  tombs,  a fecret  which 
■the  inhabitants  obftinatelv  concealed,  as  the  fituation  of 
their  village  had  given  them  almoft  an  exclufive  trade  in  this 
lingular  article  of  commerce.  During  their  fearch,  M.  De- 
non and  his  companions  arrived  at  a narrow  hole,  before 
which  were  fcattered  numerous  fragments  of  mummies. 
After  fome  heiitation,  they  proceeded,  and  having  crawled 
along  near  a hundred  paces  over  a heap  of  dead  and  half  de- 
cayed bodies,  the  vault  became  loftier,  more  fpacious,  and 
decorated  with  a confiderable  degree  of  care.  They  now 
found  that  this  tomb  had  already  been  fearched,  that  thofe 
who  firft  entered  it  not  having  torches,  had  ufed  bullies  to 
give  them  light,  and  that  thefe  had  fet  fire  to  the  linen  and 
refin  of  the  mummies  which  had  caufed  fuch  a combuftion 
as  to  fplit  fome  of  the  Hones,  melt  the  gums  and  refins,  and 
blacken  all  the  fides  of  the  cave.  They  could  obferve  how- 
ever, that  this  vault  had  been  intended  for  the  burial-place 
of  two  confiderable  perfons,  whofe  figures  were  fculptured 
ii  relief' feven  feet  in  height,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand.  Above  their  heads  was  a bas-relief  reprefenting  two 
dogs  in  a lea fh  lying  on  the  altar ; and  two  figures  kneeling, 
had  the  appearance  of  worlhipping,  which  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  two  friends  were  buried  here  who  were  unwilling 
to  part  even  in  death.  Befides  this,  there  were  lateral 
chambers  unornamented  and  filled  with  corpfes  that,  had  been 
embalmed  with  more  or  lefs  care,  (hewing  that  though  the 
t mbs  had  been  con  drafted  and  decorated  by  perfons  of 
confequence,  they  received  not  only  the  corpfes  of  the 
founders,  but  of  their  children,  friends,  relations,  and  per- 
haps all  the  fervants  of  their  houfe.  M.  Denon  found  fe- 
•veral  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  fwathed  up  but  without 
any  coffin,  and  others  that  were  not  fwathed  j and  obferved 
various  particularities  concerning  thefe. 

The  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  are  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  wonderful  works,  and  fuch  as  could 
never  be  exceeded  by  any  thing  afterwards  executed  in  this 
kind.  He  fays  that  4 7 of  them  were  mentioned  in  their 
hiftory,  that  only  T7  remained  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  and  adds,  that  mod  of  them  were  deftroyed  in  his 
time.  It  feems  probable  that  mod  of  thefe  fepulchres  were 
built  and  not  excavated  in  the  rock,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 


ftroy  fuch  fort  of  monuments.  Strabo,  however,  fays,  that 
above  the  Memnonium  were  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Thebes,  in  grottoes  cut  out  of  the  rock,  being  about  40  in 
number,  wonderfully  executed  and  worthy  to  be  feen.  In 
thefe,  he  fays,  were  obelifks  with  inferiptions  on  them  fet- 
ting  forth  the  riches,  power,  and  empire  of  thefe  kings  as 
far  as  Scythia,  Baftria,  India,  and  Ionia,  their  great  reve- 
nues, and  their  armies  confiding  of  a million  of  men.  . 

The  magnificent  catacombs,  called  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  lie  to  the  north-weft  of  Thebes,  at  fome  dillance 
in  the  defert.  Having  pafled  the  Necropolis,  the  traveller 
enters  a narrow  and  rugged  valley  flanked  with  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  and  afeending  a narrow  fteep  paflage  about 
10  feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been  broken  down 
through  the  rock,  the  ancient  paflage  being  probably  from 
the  Memnonium  under  the  hills,  he  comes  to  a kind  of  am- 
phitheatre about  too  yards  wide,  which  is  called  Bab-il- 
Meluke,  that  is,  the  gate  or  court  of  the  kings,  being  the 
fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  In  this  court  there  are 
ligns  of  about  iS  excavations,  but  only  nine  can  be  entered  ; 
the  hills  on  each  fide  are  high  fteep  rocks,  and  the  whole 
plain  is  covered  with  rough  ftones  that  feem  to  have  rolled 
from  them. 

The  grottoes  prefent  externally  no  other  ornaments  than  a 
door  in  a fimple  fquare  frame,  with  an  oval  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  part,  on  which  are  inferibed  the  hieroglyphic  fi- 
gures of  a beetle,  a man  with  a hawk’s  head,  and  beyond 
the  circle  two  figures  on  their  knees  in  the  aft  of  adoration. 
Having  pafled  the  firft  gate,  long  arched  galleries  are  difeo- 
vered  of  about  12  feet  wide,  and  20  in  height,  cafed  with 
ftucco  fculptured  and  painted ; the  vaults,  of  an  elegant  ellip- 
tical figure,  are  covered  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  dif- 
pofed  with  fo  much  tafte,  that  notwithftanding  the  lingular 
grotefquenefs  of  the  forms  and  the  total  abfence  of  demi-tint 
or  aerial  perfpeftive,  the  ceilings  make  an  agreeable  whole, 
a rich  and  harmonious  aflociation  of  colours.  Four  or  five 
of  thefe  galleries,  one  within  the  other,  generally  lead  to  a 
fpacious  room  containing  the  farcophagus  of  the  king,  com- 
pofed  of  a fingle  block  of  granite  about  12  feet  long  by  8 
in  breadth,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  both  within  and 
without ; they  are  fquare  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the 
other,  like  the  fplenclid  farcophagus  depolited  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum,  and  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  to  have  contained 
the  body  of  Alexander.  They  are  covered  by  a lid  of  the 
fame  material,  and  of  enormous  thicknefs,  (hutting  with  a 
groove  ; but  neither  this  precaution,  nor  thefe  vaft  blocks  of 
(lone,  brought  from  fuch  a diftance  with  fuch  immenfe  la- 
bour, have  been  abkto  preferve  the  relics  of  the  fovereign* 
from  the  attempts  ot  avarice  ; all  the  tombs  are  violated. 
The  figure  of  the  king  appears  to  have  been  fculptured  and 
painted  at  full  length  on  the  lid  of  each  farcophagus. 

The  paintings  found  in  thefe  fepulchres  are  among  the 
moft  curious  and  interefting  remains  of  Egyptian  art,  and  in 
wonderful  prefervation,  the  colours  being  as  frefh  as  when 
firft  executed.  Some  of  thefe  figures  were  copied  by  Bruce  ; 
and  Denon  who  in  a (hort  vifit  obferved  every  thing  with 
the  eye  of  an  artift,  has  publifhed  a moft  valuable  colleftion 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  fpirited  and  cbarafteriftic 
refemblances.  We  lhall  extraft  part  of  his  relation.  “ I 
difeovered  fome  little  chambers,  on  the  walls  of  which  were 
reprefented  all  kinds  of  arms,  fuch  as  panoplies,  coats  of 
mail,  tigers’  (kins,  bows-,  arrows,  quivers,  pikes,  javelins, 
fabres,  helmets,  and  whips : in  another  was  a colleftion  of 
houfehold  utenfils,  fuch  a3  caflcets,  ehefts  of  drawers,  chairs, 
fofas,  and  beds,  all  of  exquifite  forms,  and  fuch  as  might 
well  grace  the  apartments  of  modern  luxury.  As  thefe 
were  probably  accurate  reprefentations  of  the  objefts  them- 
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ft  Ives,  it  is  almoft  a proof  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  em- 
ployed for  their  furniture  Indian  woods  carved  and  gilt, 
which  they  covered  with  embroidery'.  Befides  thefe,  were 
repreiented  various  fmailer  articles,  as  vales,  coffee-pots, 
ewers  with  their  bafons,  a tea-pot,  and  balket.  Anotlier 
chamber  was  confecrated  to  agriculture,  in  which  were  re- 
prefented  all  its  various  inftruments,  a fledge  flmilar  to  thofe 
in  life  at  prefent,  a man  fowing  grain  by  the  fide  of  a canal, 
from  the  borders  of  which  the  inundation  is  beginning  to 
retire,  a field  of  corn  reaped  with  a fickle,  fields  ot  nee  with 
men  watching-  them.  In  a fourth  chamber  was  a figure 
clothed  in  white  playing  on  a richly  ornamented  harp  with 
eleven  firings.”  M.  Denon  alio  obferved  figures  with  the 
heads  cut  off,  which  repreiented  black  men  while  their  exe- 
cutioners were  coloured  red.  (Pococke  and  Denon). 

Quitting  Egypt,  the  European  examples  of  catacombs 
come  next  to  be  deferibed,  and  we  /hall  begin  with  thofe  of 
Rome,  which  though  by  no  means  the  moll  confiderable  for 
fize  or  beauty,  are,  however,  the  moll  generally  known. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome  are  a vaft  collection  of  fubterra- 
nean  labyrinths,  excavated  fometimes  in  (lone  or  tufa,  but 
more  commonly  in  beds  of  puzzolana,  which  run  iometimes 
to  80  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  feems 
probable,  that  thefe  excavations  were  originally  dug  for  the 
purpofe  of  procuring  this  ufeful  fubflance,  and  afterwards 
appropriated  as  a burial  place.  In  many  places  the  finking 
of  the  earth  has  fuddenly  afiorded  an  entrance  to  new  ca- 
verns, but  iimilar  accidents  have  filled  up  others,  fo  that  the 
extent  of  this  fubterranean  city  is  unknown.  The  princi- 
pal entrances  are  thofe  of  San.  Seballiano,  San.  Lorenzo, 
and  Porta  Porrefe.  Thefe  galleries  are  in  general  three 
or  four  feet  wide,  and  fix  or  feven  in  height.  Some, 
however,  are  fo  low  that  it  is  neceffary  to  {loop  greatly  to 
pafs  along  them.  There  is  no  rr.afonry  or  vault,  the  earth 
fupports  itfelf.  In  the  two  fides  of  thefe  alleys,  the  farco- 
phagi  containing  dead  bodies  were  placed  length-ways,  in  re- 
cedes three  or  four  tiers  over  one  another,  and  clofed  with 
very  thick  tiles,  or  fometimes  flabs  of  marble,  cemented  in 
a manner  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  imitate  at  prefent. 
Some  tombs  are  placed  on  the  floor.  There  are  alfo  found 
a large  number  of  urns  containing  bones,  which,  upon  accefs 
of  air,  are  reduced  to  powder.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  name  of  the  deceaftd  is  found  on  the  tile  or  urn,  and 
frequently  a palm  is  feen  painted  or  engraved,  with  the  cy- 
pher X.  P.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  graves  of  the 
early  Chriflians,  and  their  contents  are  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  facred  relics.  The  fareophagi  are  for  the  mod  part 
quite  plain,  and  the  little  fculpture,  painting,  or  or- 
nament, that  has  been  found  in  the  catacombs,  is  of  the 
lower  ages  of  the  empire,  and  very  indifferent.  Almofl  all 
the  galleries  and  chambers  which  have  been  difeovered  re- 
femble  one  another,  differing  only  in  fize.  It  is  faid  that 
one  may  travel  20  miles  in  them  ; but  many  parts  are  fhut  up 
to  prevent  people  from  lofing  themfelves  in  thefe  gloomy  la- 
byrinths. 

The  catacombs  of  Naples  are  much  larger  and  finer  than 
thofe  lafl  deferibed.  Thefe  caverns  do  not  extend  under 
the  city  like  thofe  of  Rome  ; they  are  fituated  in  a mountain 
to  the  north  of  Naples,  and  dug  one  over  the  other  partly  m 
a flone  ufed  for  building,  and  partly  in  beds  of  compacted 
puzzolana.  There  are  three  tiers  of  galleries,  but  earth- 
quakes have  clofed  the  greater  part. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs  a ftraight  ftreet, 
18  feet  wide,  and  about  14  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  vault, 
continues  to  a confiderable  length.  It  then  becomes  irre- 
gular, and  feems  to  have  been  pierced  at  random  in  the 
mountain,  as  well  as  feveral  other  ftreets  of  various  dimen- 
fions,  with  which  it  communicates  on  all  fides.  Thefe  ca- 
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verns  referable,  in  their  diftribution,  the  excavations  of  a 
flone  quarry  with  various  large  chambers,  in  which  piers 
have  been  left  to  fupport  the  ceiling.  Among  thefe  fubter- 
ranean halls,  there  are  fume  which  may  have  ftrved  as  cha- 
pels, with  altars  of  rough  flone,  and  fome  frefco  paintings, 
representing  the  virgin  and  faints,  which  teem  to  be  of  the 
J oth  century. 

The  walls  on  both  fides,  through  their  whole  length,  are 
pierced  with  an  infinite  number  of  recefies ; there  are  in 
lome  places  five,  fix,  and  even  feven  rows  one  above  the 
other.  Thefe  cavities  are  large  enough  to  receive  a human 
body  horizontally,  but  not  a iarcophagus  : they  are  of  va- 
rious fizes,  and  leem  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  indivi- 
dual tenant.  When  the  body  was  depofited  in  thefe  recefies, 
they  were  clofed  with  a long,  flat  flone,  or  with  brick-work 
well  cemented.  In  fome  places  there  were  niches  in  which  the 
bodies  were  placed  upright ; thefe  were  perhaps  the  fepul- 
chres  of  particular  families.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  orna- 
mented with  Mofaic  paintings  of  the  lower  ages  ; and  there 
were  found  marble  monuments  with  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
feriptions,  but  thefe  have  been  fawed  to  form  the  pavement 
of  the  church  della  Sanita.  All  the  niches  have  been 
opened  and  the  remains  removed. 

There  are  alfo  confiderable  catacombs  at  Civita  Turchino, 
near  Carneto.  ' 

Sicily  pofieffesmany  monuments  of  this  kind ; fothat  the  an- 
cient greatnefs  of  Catana,  Palermo,  Agrigentum,  and  Syra- 
cufe,is  attefled  by  extraordinary  excavations.  The  catacombs 
of  Syracufe  are  the  mofl  ample  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe.  Thefe  form  a kind  of  fubterranean  town,  with 
its  greater  and  fmailer  ftreets,  fquares,  and  places,  all  cut 
in  the  rock  on  feveral  levels,  and  evidently  originally  deftined 
for  a place  of  ftpulture,  differing  in  that  refpeft  from  the 
other  remarkable  excavations  of  that  town,  the  Latomise  and 
Dionyfius’s  ear,  which  were  at  firft  flone  quarries,  while 
the  catacombs  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  that  purpofe,  their 
entrances  being  ueither  fpacious  nor  convenient. 

The  catacombs  are  entered  from  the  church  of  St.  John, 
one  of  the  oldeft  Chriflian  churches  in  Sicily.  They  confifl 
of  various  ftreets  crofting  one  another  in  many  dire&ions, 
and  are  hewn  with  great  care  and  regularity.  The  princi- 
pal ftreet  continues  to  a very  great  diftance,  but  its  whole 
length  cannot  be  eftimated,  as  the  ftnking  of  the  ground 
has  filled  it  up  in  one  part.  On  each  fide  the  walls  are  oc- 
cupied by  large  tombs  incrufted  in  the  rock.  At  ftated 
ailtances  latge  excavations  branch  off,  which  fometimes 
contain  near  60  coffins  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  In  other 
places  there  are  private  fepulchral  chambers  with  doors  which 
appear  formerly  to  have  been  faftened  with  locks ; in  the 
middle  of  thefe  chambers  there  are  large  infulated  tombs, 
doubtlcfs  intended  for  the  heads  of  families.  The  ir.terfec- 
tions  of  the  ftreets  form  large  openings,  and  there  are  various 
confiderable  circular  halls  with  domes,  and  pierced  at  top 
with  an  opening  to  the  cuter  air  ; thefe  hails  are  ftuccoed, 
and  there  are  tombs  placed  fymmetrically  in  them  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  in  the  ftreets. 

In  exploring  thefe  caverns,  the  traveller  is  furprifed  to 
find  himfelf  returned  to  the  fame  fpot  whence  he  fet  out, 
but  upon  a lower  ftory.  Though  it  is  only  poffible  to  vifit 
a part  of  thefe  vaft  excavations,  the  extent  of  what  is  feen 
excites  the  utmofl  admiration  of  the  energetic  induftry  of 
the  nation  that  could  conftrudl  fuch  noble  fepulchres.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  greateft  monument  of  the  ancient  Sy- 
racufans.  The  only  ornaments  found  in  thefe  catacombs,  have 
been  added  at  a later  period,  and  confifl  of  fome  indifferent 
Greek  paintings  of  the  lafl  age  of  the  empire,  executed 
upon  a ftucco  applied  to  the  rock.  Among  the  coffins 
of  all  fizes  which  are  excavated  in  the  floors  of  the  fe- 
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pulchral  chambers,  there  are  fome  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fit 
for  nothing  but  the  reception  of  a cat  or  lap-dog. 

The  catacombs  of  Sjracbfe  have  not  the  difmal  appear- 
ance of  thoie  of  Naples  and  Rome,  but  a myfterious  tran- 
quillity prevails  in  them  perfectly  adapted  to  this  fanftuary 
of  repofe.  Voyage  Pittorefque  de  Naples  & Sicilie.  Swin- 
burne’s Travels. 

The  catacombs  of  Malta  are  remarkable  for  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  thtir  dimenfions,  and  their  perfefi  prefervat-ton. 
Hewn  in  a white  (lone  and  perfectly  dry,  they  appear  like 
works  of  yellerday.  The  galleries  are  fo  narrow  that  only 
one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a time,  regularly  dillributed  ai  d 
vaulted.  At  certain  diilances  fepulchral  chambers  occur ; 
the  principal  of  thefe  is  decorated  with  two  fluted  columns. 
The  tombs  are  regularly  placed  in  fquare  recedes,  and 
ornamented  with  pediments.  Small  niches,  apparently  to 
receive  lamps,  are  dillributed  in  various  places.  No  veftiges 
remain  of  inferiptions,  fculpture,  or  painting.  Voyage 
Pittorefque  de  Naples  & Sicilie . 

CATACOUSTICS,  from  x ala  and  axuu,  I hear,  called 
alfo  Catap  honics,  the  fcience  of  reflected  founds  or  echoes. 
See  Acoustics.  Catacouftics  is  to  acoultics  what  catop- 
trics is  to  optics. 

Catacoustics,  in  Military  Language,  are  ecoutes,  or 
imail  galleries  from  diltance  to  dillance  in  front  of  the 
glacis  of  a fortified  place,  all  of  which  communicate  with  a 
gallery,  that  is  carried  parallel  to  the  covert-way.  The 
befieged  make  ufe  of  them  in  going  to  meet  the  enemy’s 
miners  and  interrupt  their  progrefs. 

CATADA,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  the  Miliana,  a 
river  of  Africa,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nearly  S.  of  Carthage,  and  at  a fmall  dillance  from 
Rhades  or  Ades,  forming  the  bay  of  Tunis.  About  a mile 
from  it  is  the  noted  hot-bath  called  Hainmam  Leef,  much 
reforted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis. 

CATADERBIS,  a lake  of  Afia,  in  Suliana,  abounding 
with  filh,  the  mouth  of  which  at  the  fea  was  nearly  clofed  by 
the  fmall  ifle  Margaftana,  500  lladia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arolis,  according  to  the  j on  ".rial  of  the  navigation  of 
Nearchus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Arrian. 

CATADIOPTRICAL  telefcope,  the  fame  with  reflecting 
telescope,  which  fee. 

CATADRJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ethio- 
pia, near  Egypt.  Ptolemy  fays  that  they  occupied  the 
parts  that  lie  S.  of  mount  Garbate. 

CATADROMUS,  from  xala  and  Jpspw,  1 run,  in  Anti- 
quity, a ilretched  (loping  rope  in  the  theatres,  down  which 
the  funambuli  walked  to  (hew  their  (kill. 

Some  have  taken  the  word  to  fignify  the  hippodrome,  or 
decurforium,  wherein  the  Roman  knights  uled  to  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  running  and  fighting  on  horfe-back. 

But  the  mod  natural  meaning  is  that  of  a rope,  fadened 
at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  other  to 
the  bottom,  to  walk  or  run  down,  which  was  the  highed 
glory  of  the  ancient  fchanohates , or  funambuii.  Elephants 
were  alfo  taught  to  run  down  the  catadromus.  Suetonius 
fpeaks  of  the  exploit  of  a Roman  knight,  who  palfed  down 
the  catadromus  mounted  on  an  elephant’s  back,  in  Ner. 
cap.  xi.  p.  5. 

CATADUPA,  in  Hydrography,  a cataract,  or  water-fa1!. 
See  Cataract. 

The  word  comes  from  xaia,  downwards,  and  Sum >,  to 
make  a nolfle  hy  falling. 

The  appellation  catadupa  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
given  to  a place  in  ^Ethiopia  joining  on  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile,  which  here  firft  alfumes  that  name,  rulhed  down  a 
fteep  rock  into  the  fubjacent  plain,  with  a noife  fo  impe- 
tuous, that  the  inhabitants  are  laid  to  have  loft,  all  fenfe  of 
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hearing.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap  9.  Arnmian.  Marc, 
lib.  xxii.  cap.  34,  &c.  Senec.  Nat.  Quasi! . lib.  iv. 
can.  2. 

CATADUPI,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  appel- 

lation given  by  the  ancients  to  the  inhabitants  about  the  cata- 
rafts  of  the  Nil  -.  The  cr.tadupi  are  reprtfenud  as  ail  deaf ; 
being  made  fo  by  the  continual  din  of  the  falling  waters. 

CATvEA,  or  Cattaa,  an  i ft  'iid  of  the  Perlian  gulf, 
on  the  coad  of  Carmania,  according  to  the  journal  of  the 
navigation  of  Neai chits;  in  whole  time  it  was  inh  bited, 
and  Ci  nlecrated  to  divinities,  whom  he  dtferibes  under  the 
names  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  It  extended  from  the  weft- 
fiouth-wefl  to  the  ead-north-ead,  and  was  dillant  about  two 
or  three  leagues  from  the  continent.  Pliny  calls  it  Aphro- 
diflas,  which  fee. 

CATiEONIUM  P romontorlum , a promontory  of  Africa, 
placed  bv  Ptolemv  in  Marmarica. 

CATAFALCO,  an  Italian  term  literally  fignifyin g/caf- 
fold.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a decoration  of  architecture, 
iculpture,  and  painting;  raifed  on  a timber  fcaffold,  to  fhew 
a coffin,  or  tomb,  in  a funeral  folemnity. 

CATAGELA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily-, 
according  to  the  fcholiad  of  Aridophanes. 

CATAGMATICS,  ill  the  Materia  Medica,  medicines 
proper  to  unite  broken  bones  ; by  promoting  the  formation 
of  a calius.  The  word  comes  from  xara,  againfl,  and  aytvfxi,  I 
break.  But  as  this  is  a power  which  is  not  certainly  known 
toexidin  any  medicine  whatever,  the  term,  fays  Dr.  Cullen, 
is  falfcly  employed.  See  Consolidation. 

CAT  AGOG  I ON,  K alayvyiov,  a heathen  fedivalat  Ephe- 
fus,  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fecund  of  January,  in  which 
the  devotees  ran  about  the  dreets  dveffed  in  divers  antic 
and  unfeemiy  manners,  with  huge  cudgels  in  their  hands, 
and  carrying  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods  in  which, 
guife  they  ravifhed  the  women  they  met  w ith,  abufed,  and 
often  killed  the  men,  and  committed  many  other  diforders, 
to  which  the  religion  of  the  day  gave  a fandlion.  D11- 
Cange.  v 

CATAGRAPHA,  Kalxyp a(pa,  in  Antiquity,  denote  ob- 
lique figures,  or  view's  of  men’s  faces  ; anlwering  to  what 
the  moderns  call  profiles.  Catagrapha  are  laid  to  be  the 
invention  of  .Simon  Cleonseus,  who  fird  taught  painters  to 
vary  the  looks  of  their  figures,  and  fometimes  direct  them 
upwards,  fometimes  downwards,  and  fometimes  fidewards, 
or  backwards.  Piin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  8.  cum 
Not.  Hardouin. 

CATALAUNI,  or  C'atalauKu m,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, now  Chalons  fur  Marne,  a town  of  Gaul,  in  Belgica 
Secunda  ; called  alfo  “ Duro-Catalauni,”  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  It  was  before  this, place  that  the  emperor 
Aurelian  vatiquidied  Tetricus,  the  prefident  of  Aquitania, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  according 
to  Vopifcus  and  Eutropius. 

CATALECTIC,  a term  in  poetry,  derived  from  KCC70& 
andAwyir,  lend.  Theancients  called  catalettic  verj  'es  thofe  which 
wanted  either  feet  cr  fyllables,  in  oppofition  to  acatalcdics , 
which  are  complete  verfes,  wanting  nothing. 

CATALEPSY,  in  Medicine , xona^u-^is,  apprehenflo,  occu- 
patio , from  xara-Xa^afSai,  to  be  feifed  or  pojfefl'ed,  a difeafe  in 
which  the  fenfes  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are 
fuddenly  fufpended,  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  patient  re- 
maining unmoved  in  the  lituation  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  and  readily*  receiving  and 
retaining  any  other  pofition,  which  is  communicated  to 
them  by  external  force. 

With  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  this  fingular  difeafe,  which 
is  aptly  enough  compared  by  Van  Swieten  to  that  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  which  was  produced,  according  to  the 
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fialons  of  the  poets,  by  tbs  fight  of  Medina's  head,  much 
difference  of  opinion  has  exifted  among  phyficians,  and 
various  denominations  have  bftn  given  to  it.  By  the  an- 
cient writers  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accurately  dil- 
tinguilhed  from  other  foporofe  difeafes.  According  to 
Galen,  thofe  affe&ed  with  it  were  originally  called  Ky.Ta.Xovc, 
and  the  difeafe  itfelf  catoche  or  calocbus  : but  the  catochus 
of  Galen  bears  a greater  refemblance  to  apoplexy  or  teta- 
nus, and  the  term,  perhaps,  included  the  catalepfy,  toge- 
ther with  thefe  difeafes.  Caslius  Aurelianus,  who  confiders 
• the  catalepfy  as  bearing  an  affinity  chiefly  to  lethargy  and 
apoplexy,  has  enumerated  the  fynonimes,  which  his  prede- 
ceffors  had  employed  to  defignate  it.  By  Praxagoras  and 
others  it  was  included,  he  fays,  with  the  comatofe  affections, 
under  the  general  terms,  coma,  lethargy,  &c.  By  others 
fome  prominent  fvmptom  was  affumed  as  a name  for  the  dif- 
eafe, implying  that  its  nature  or  affinity  with  other  difeales 
was  net  underftood  ; thus  it  was  called  anaucua  by.  -^nti- 
genes,  front  the  lofs  of  hearing  which  accompanied  it,  and 
aphonia  by  Diodes,  from  the  lofs  of  voice  circumftances 
by  which,  however,  it  is  obvious,  it  could  not  be  dillm- 
guiffied  from  fyncope,  epilepfy,  and  many  diffimilar  diforders. 
Alclepiades  fir  it  denominated  it  catalepfy  ; but  he.  has  not 
left  anv  diltind  defeription  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  it  is  now 
confidered.  (See  Cash  Aurelian.  de  lard.  Paffion.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  5.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Celfus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  catalepfy,  or  not.  The  learned  Van 
Swieten  is  of  opinion,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Mor- 
o-aP-ni,  that  this  difeafe  is  meant  by  Celfus,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  perfons,  as  it  were,  thunderftruck,  aitoniti : (De  Medicin. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  26.)  for  although  he  confounds  the  diforder 
of  the  attomti  with  the  apoplexy  of  the  Greeks,  yet  he 
deferibes  it  as  a rare  difeafe  ; while  in  the  fubfequent  chap- 
ter he  fpeaks  of  apoplexy  again,  as  a palfy  of  the  whole 
body,  and  a common  difeafe  ; meaning  the  complaint  com- 
monly underffood  by  that  term.  (See  Van  Swieten.  Com. 

§ IC07.)  In  ffiort,  the  accounts  to  be  collected  from  the 
ancient  writers  refpe&ing  the  catalepfy  are  confufed  and 
imperfeft,  and  appear  to  refer  to  various  lethargic  or  coma- 
tofe affedtions  ; and  even  to  fome  fpafmodic  difeafes,  fuch 
as  tetanus.  Nor  do  we  find  all  difference  of  opinion  done 
away,  if  we  delcend  to  the  more  modern  records  of  medi- 
cine ; in  which  feveral  hitlories  are  related  under  the  title 
of  cataleptic  affed'i  ns,  which  obvioufly  belong  to  other 
aenera  of  difeafe.  'his  confufion,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  the  true  difeafe,  and  the  wonderful  hiltories 
of  cataleotics,  which  have  been  detailed  by  authors,  have 
induced  Yome  phyficians  of  eminence,  (and  among  theie 
Dr.  Cuflen  muff  be  particularly  mentioned. ) to  doubt  of  the 
exiftence  of  fuch 'a  difeafe.  In  his  Synopfis  of  Nofology, 
Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  this  complaint  as  a fpecies  of 
apoplexy,  under  the  title  of  Jpoplcxia  Cataleplica ; having 
believed  that  the  cafes  of  catalepfy  deferibed  by  "authors 
were  either  varieties  of  apoplexy,  or  altogether  feigned. 
He  had  feen  no  inftance  of  cataleptic  fymptoms,  but  what 
was  obvioufly  a deception.  The  number  of  well  authen- 
ticated examples  on  record,  however,  in  which  no  caufe  of 
an  attempt  to  deceive  apparently  exilted,  and  which  are 
related  by  phyficians  of  chara&er  and  fagacity,  render  the 
exiftence  of  catalepfy  indubitable.  Its  fymptoms  are  the 
following  : 

The  patient  is  fuddenly  feized,  fometimes  after  feeling  a 
head-ach,  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  neck,  or  exhibiting  obvious 
figns  of  torpor  of  the  mind  or  body,  but  generally  without 
any  previous  fymptom,  with  a rigidity  of  all  the  limbs  ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  lenfes  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are 
fuddenly  fufpended,  fo  that  the  patient  remains  fixed  in  the 
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pofture  in  which  he  happens  to  be  at  the  moment  of  feizure  ; 
if  he  is  fitting,  he  continues  to  fit  ; if  Handing,  he  remains  up- 
right ; and  if  occupied  in  any  mechanical  employment,  or 
under  the  influence  of  any  paffion  of  the  mind,  be  continues 
in  the  attitude  peculiar  to  his  wo'k,  and  the  countenance  re- 
tains the  exprefiion  charadteriftic  of  the  mental  condition. 

“ Sic  manus  eredla  non  deiabitur ; faciei  mulculi  ad  rifum, 
ad  fietum  compofiti,  rifum  vel  Return  conllanter  expri- 
munt.”  Yet  fuch  in  the  ftate  of  equal,  though  involuntary 
action  in  the  antagenift  mufcles,  that  the  limbs  are  faid  com- 
monly to  retain  any  pofition  into  which  they  are  put  by  ex- 
ternal force.  During  the  paroxyftn  the  fenlations  are  in 
general  lufpended ; the  patient  neither  receives  any  impref- 
fion  from  external  objects,  nor  retains  any  recollection  of 
what  happened  during  the  fit.  The  vital  hmCtions  con- 
tinue to  be  performed,  but  more  feebly  ; the  pulfe  and  re- 
fpiration  are  regular,  but  the  former  is  fmaller  than  in 
health  : the  colour  of' the  countenance  ufually  undergoes 
little  or  no  change.  After  a duration,  which  is  various  in 
different  inllances,  commonly  after  a few  minutes,  fome- 
times after  the  lapfe  of  a few  hours,  and  occafionally,  though 
rarely,  alter  a continuance  of  three  or  four  days,  the  pa- 
roxylm  fuddenly  declines.  The  patient  awakes  as  it  were 
from  fleep,  generally  with  deep  fighing,  and  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  are  reftored. 

The  congeries  of  fymptoms  juft  enumerated  conftitutes 
what  has  been  called  by  lyftematic  writers,  the  perfect 
paroxyfm,  catalepjis  vera,  in  which  the  abolition  of  the  fenfes, 
both  internal  and  external,  is  complete.  But  more  fre- 
quently the  lofs  of  fenfe  is  only  partial ; and  in  fome  in- 
Itances  the  lenfes  all  remain  undiminifhed,  while  the  volun- 
tary motions  are  altogether  fufpended  ; fo  that,  although 
the  patient  is  confeious  of  every  thing  that  is  palling  around 
him,  he  is  unable  to  fneak  or  move,  or  in  any  way  to  make 
known  his  feelings  or  wifhes.  An  interefting  example  of 
this  kind  is  on  record,  (fee  Duncan’s  Med.  Comment, 
vol.  x.  p.  242.)  in  which  a female  lay  in  complete  poffeffion 
of  her  mental  faculties,  but  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving 
a mufcle  of  the  body.  She  was  in  the  diftreffing  condition 
of  finding  heifelf  given  up  by  the  attendants  as  dead,  of 
being  laid  out.,  with  her  toes  tied  together,  and  her  chin 
tied  up,  and  of  hearing  certain  arrangements  for  her  luneral 
talked  of,  yet  flie  was  unable  to  make  the  fl’ghtcft  fign  of 
her  poffeffion  of  lenfe,  feeling,  and  life.  In  other  cafes  there  is 
a certain  degree  of  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs  during  the  fit, 
and  of  recollection  of  the  circumftances  of  it  afterwards  j 
and  the  limbs,  if  bent,  do  not  retain  firmly  the  pofition  into 
which  they  are  moved,  but  return  gradually  to  their  original 
pofition.  Some  patients  are  able  to  move  one  hand  or 
limb,  while  the  others  remain  rigid  : .and  fome,  though  ap- 
parently lifelefs  in  all  other  refptdts,  yet  retain  the  power  cf 
fw allowing  whatever  is  put  into  their  mouths.  Thefe.  are  faid 
tobeexamplcs  of  impcrfetlor fpunous ca  ta 1 c p fy . Sec  Savivages’s 
Nolo!.  Method,  cl.  vi.  ord.  5.  Vogel,  de  Morb.  Cognofc. 
et  Curand.  § 572.  Burler.  Inftit.  Med.  Pratt,  tom.  iii. 
cap-  5- 

There  is  aifo  another  variety  of  the  fpurious  catalepfy, 
which  is  deferibed  by  the  title  of  Ecjlafis,  by  fome  writers, 
in  the  paroxyfm  of  which  tire  imagination  of  the  patient  hai 
pictured  dreams  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  left  a 
vivid'impreffion  upon  the  memory  ; and  after  the  termination 
of  the  fit.  (he  (for  it  appears  to  have  happened  generally  with 
females,)  has  related  accounts  of  furprifing  ceieftial  vjfions, 
with  which  fhe  had  been  favoured  during  the  trance.  Many 
of  the  hiftories  of  trances  which  are  011  record,  are,  how- 
ever, beyond  a doubt,  altogether  fabulous  ; and  in  many 
in  fiances  they  have  been  pure  deceptions,  feigned  with  a 
E 2 view 
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view  of  furthering  fome  political  or  religious  defign,  or  of 
ferving  fome  private  purpofe  ; — deceptions  fuch  as  were 
praftifed  by  diviners  of  old,  and  as  have  been  reforted  to  by 
fanatics  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  thefc  ecjlacles  have  been 
among  tb.e  extravagancies  of  maniacs. 

The  particular  condition  of  the  body,  or  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which  conftitutes  the  cataleptic  ftate,  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Dr.  Cullen  con- 
fidered  it  as  depending  upon  the  fame  condition  of  the  brain, 
by  which  the  modification  ofpalfyand  apoplexy  are  produced, 
andthere  are  fome  cafeson  record,  which  accord  with  this  opi- 
nion. Such  are  two  cafes  related  by  Henry  ab  Heers,  (Obfer- 
vat.  Wit&.Obf.  3.)  which  are  cbvioufly  of  an  apoplectic  nature. 
One  of  the  patients  was  a Capuchin  friar,  who  was  attacked 
with  the  fit,  when  Handing,  and  remained  in  an  upright 
pofture.  The  fit  went  flowly  off,  but  he  was  feized  a 
fecond  time,  and  died.  Vogel  believes  that  the  fource  of 
the  cataleptic  fymptoms  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  ffomach 
or  abdomen  than  to  the  head,  which  feems  to  imply  a no- 
tion that  they  were  of  an  hyfterical  nature.  The  {pecula- 
tions of  Boerhaave,  Home,  and  others,  refpedting  the  inter- 
ruption, fuperabundance,  or  quiefcence  of  the  nervous  fluid  in 
the  voluntary  innfcles  of  the  patient,  merit  little  attention  : 
they  are  either  altogether  gratuitous,  or  confift  of  a mere 
ftatement  of  the  faffs  in  other  and  more  ambiguous  terms. 
We  know  very  little  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  many 
of  the  irregular  aCtions  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with  the  phy- 
fical  condition  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  common  fource,  the 
brain  : and  we  muft  content  ourfelves,  for  practical  pur- 
pofes,  with  endeavouring  to  trace,  in  the  cafe  of  uncommon 
difeafes,  fome  analogy  with  thofe  more  common  affeCtions, 
with  the  treatment  of  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 

Epilepfy  appears  to  affume  occafionally  a cataleptic  form  ; 
i.  e.  the  paroxyfms,  which  were  in  the  beginning  epileptic, 
become  ultimately  cataleptic;  or  vice  verfa  ; or_the  two 
forms  alternate  with  each  other.  In  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
patients  have  died  apoplectic,  the  apoplexy  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  epilepfy,  or,  perhaps, 
enfuing  to  the  epileptic  ftate  ; for  the  fymptoms  of  cata- 
lepfy,  as  they  generally  appear,  are  incompatible  with  the 
condition  of  pure  apoplexy.  In  the  latter,  the  nervous 
communication-from  the  brain  to  the  mufcles  is  loft,  and  the 
limbs  are  confequently  deprived  of  all  power  of  aftion  ; in 
the  catalepfv,  on  the  contrary,  a considerable  degree  of  ac- 
tion exifts  in  all  the  antagonift  mufcles,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  an  equal  degree,  fo  as  to  retain  the  limbs  in  any  pofttion 
in  which  they  may  be  placed.  The  pulfe,  it  may  be  alfo 
added,  continues  its  ufual  beats,  and  is  fir, after  than  iu 
health  ; and  the  complexion  of  the  countenance  is  unaltered  : 
nor  do  any  of  the  ill  effects  of  apoplexy  remain  after  the 
termination  of  the  paroxyfm.  In  by  far  the  moft  numerous 
well-authenticated  inftances  on  record,  catalepfy  obvioufly 
bears  the  clofeft  analogy  to,  or  rather  appears  to  be  a mo- 
dification. of,  hyfteria.  This  conclufion  will  be  drawn, 
whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms,  the  fex 
and  conftitution  of  the  patients,  the  occafional  complication 
and  converfion  of  the  difeafe,  or  the  remedies  which  have 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  its  cure. 

As  a proof  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  cataleptic 
with  the  hyfteric  paroxyfm,  we  fhall  relate  an  account  of  one 
defcribed  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  is  fimilar  to  feveral  others 
that  have  been  recorded.  The  young  lady,  who  was  the 
fubjeff  of  the  diforder,  was  feized  with  the  fit,  when  Dr. 
Jebb  was  announced  on  his  fit  ft  vifit.  “ She  was  employed,” 
he  fays,  “ in  netting,  and  was  paffing  the  needle  through 
the  mefh  ; in  which  pofition  (he  immediately  became  rigid, 
exhibiting,  in  a very  pleafing  form,  a figure  of  death-like  fleep, 


beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate,  or  the  imagination  to 
conceive.  Her  forehead  was  ferene,  her  features  perfectly 
compofed.  The  palenefs  of  her  colour,  her  breathing  at  a 
diftance  being  alfo  fcarcely  perceptible,  operated  in  ren- 
dering the ' fimilitude  to  marble  more  exaff  and  linking. 
The  pofition  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  was  altered 
with  difficulty  ; but  preferved  every  form  of  flexure  they 
acquired  : nor  were  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  exempted  from 
this  law  ; her  head  maintaining  every  fituation  in  which  the 
hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly  as  her  limbs. 

“ Upon  gently  railing  the  eye -lids,  they  immediately 
clofed  with  a degree  of  fpafm.  The  iris  contraffed  upon 
the  approach  of  a candle,  as  in  a ftate  of  vigilance  ; the 
eye-ball  itfelf  was  flightly  agitated  with  a tremulous  motion, 
not  difcernible  when  the  eye-lid  had  defeended. 

“ About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  the  rigidity  of  her 
limbs  and  ftatue-like  appearance  being  yet  unaltered,  fhe 
fling  three  plaintive  fongs,  in  a tone  of  voice  fo  elegantly 
exprefftve,  and  with  fuch  affeffing  modulation,  as  evidently 
pointed  out  how  much  the  moft  powerful  paffion  of  the  mind 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  her  diforder,  as  indeed 
her  hiftory  confirmed.  In  a few  minutes  afterwards  fhe 
fighed  deeply,  and  the  fpafm  in  her  limbs  was  immediately 
relaxed.  She  complained  that  fhe  could  not  open  her  eyes, 
her  hands  grew  cold,  a general  tremor  followed  ; hut  in  a 
few  feconds,  recovering  entirely  her  recolleffion  and  powers 
of  motion,  fhe  entered  into  a detail  of  her  fymptoms,  and 
the  hiftory  of  her  complaints.  After  file  had  difeourfed  for 
fome  time  with  apparent  calmnefs,  the  univerfal  fpafm  fud- 
denly  returned.  Her  features  now  affumed  a different  form, 
denoting  a mind  ftrongly  impreffed  with  anxiety  and  appre- 
henfion.  At  times  fhe  uttered  fhort  and  vehement  excla- 
mations, in  a piercing  tone  of  voice,  expreffive  of  the  paffions 
that  agitated  her  mind  ; her  hands  being  ftrongly  locked  in 
each  other,  and  aft  her  mufcles,  thofe  fubfervient  to  fpeech 
excepted,  being  affeffed  with  the  fame  rigidity  as  before.” 
(See  SeleCt  Cafes  of  Paralyfis  of  the  Lower  Extrem.  by 
Dr.  Jebb,  Appendix.)  Thefe  paroxyfms  obvroufly  partici- 
pate of  the  character  of  hyfteria.  The  appearances,  in- 
deed, are  not  common  ; but  the  varying  forms  of  hyfteric 
difeafes  are  a fubjeCt  of  general  obfervation.  Sydenham 
long  ago  remarked,  that  “ a day  would  fcarce  fuffice  to 
enumerate  aft  the  fymptoms  of  hyfteric  complaints,  fo  various 
they  are,  and  fo  contrary  to  one  another,  that  Proteus  did 
not  affume  more  ihapes,  nor  the  chameleon  a greater  variety 
of  colours.” 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  decided  cafes  of  cata- 
lepfy, which  have  been  diftinCtly  recorded,  occurred  in  the 
female  fex,  or  in  hypochondriacal  conftitutions.  Sauvages 
has  related  the  hrftcries  of  feveral  cataleptic  patients,  aft  of 
whom  were  females,  and  of  hyfterical  habits ; and  feveral 
modern  and  well  authenticated  examples  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. (Sauv.  loc.  cit.  Jebb,  loc.  cit.  Hift.Acad.Roy.de 
Sciences,  Paris,  1738,  &c.  Britifti  Magazine,  1800.  Edin. 
Med.  & Surg.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  61,  1S03;.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad. 
Scien.  of  Sweden,  1778.)  The  laft  reference  is  to  the  cafe 
of  a melancholic  or  hypochondriacal  man,  in  whom  the  cata- 
lepfy was  accompanied  with  trifmus , or  locked  jaw.  In- 
ftances are  related  by  other  authors  in  which  the  catalepfy 
was  joined,  or  alternated,  as  weft  with  melancholy,  fomnam- 
bulifm,  convulfions,  &c.  as  with  proper  hyfterical  lymptoms  ; 
or  readily  paffed  into  thefe  maladies. 

The  remote  or  occafional  caufes  of  catalepfy  are  various. 
In  the  majority  of  inftances  they  appear  to  have  been  the 
fame,  which,  in  conftitutions  naturally  pre-difpofed  to  dif- 
eafes of  mobility,  excite  aft  the  varieties  of  hyfterical  and 
other  nervous  fymptoms ; fuch  are  aft  circumftances  which 
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powerfully  influence  the  mind,  or  debilitate  the  body,  and 
thus  induce  a degree  of  morbid  fenfibility  and  irritability 
throughout  the  fyttem.  Hence,  among  the  more  frequent 
caufes  of  catalepfy  enumerated  by  authors,  are  grief,  terror, 
anxiety,  love,  intenfe  ftudies,  indigeilion,  cold,  ilrong  liquors, 
acute  fevers,  See.  Where  the  difeafe  has  been  a modifica- 
tion of  epilepfy  or  of  apoplexy,  if  this  ever  happen,  the 
caufes  were  fuch  as  produce  other  forms  of  thofe  com- 
plaints. See  Epilepsy,  See. 

If  we  confider  the  nature  of  the  cataleptic  difeafe,  in  its 
more  common  form  of  catalepfis  hyf  erica,  it  will  be  obvious  by 
what  means  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted.  In  the  various  cafes 
which  are  recorded,  it  has  been  often  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
the  fame  remedies  to  which  other  nervous  and  fpafmodic 
difeafes  commonly  yield.  Where  it  occurs  in  florid  and 
plethoric  habits,  as  hylleria  occafionally  does,  bleeding  from 
the  arm  or  the  jugular  vein  has  been  pradlifed  with  advan- 
tage, efpecially  during  the  paroxyfm  ; this,  however,  is  very 
rarely  requifite.  Gentle  laxatives  have  been  found  ufeful ; 
and  in  this,  probably,  as  in  other  nervous  complaints,  the 
regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. The  whole  tribe  of  llimulants  and  tonics  have  been 
reforted  to,  efpecially  in  the  modern  inftances,  the  former 
with  a view  of  counteradting  the  inordinate  adtions  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  and  the  latter  in  order  to  reftore-the  ftrength, 
and  obviate  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  patient.  In  the  fit, 
opium,  ether,  volatile  alkali,  and  various  tcet'd  antifpafmo- 
dics,  have  been  adminiftered  ; errhines  have  been  applied  to 
the  noltrils  ; narcotic  or  acrid  and  {Emulating  glyilers  in- 
jedted  into  the  bowels;  and  fridlion  with  milliard,  or  Ilrong 
ipirits,  alfo  employed  on  the  limbs,  and  furface  of  the  body. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxyfms,  bitter  medicines  have 
been  given,  the  cold  bath  has  been  prefcribed,  and  exercife 
in  various  ways  reforted  to  fuccefsfuliy  in  different  inftances. 
The  principle,  in  Ihort,  upon  which  the  difeafe  has  been 
treated,  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  that  upon  which  all 
other  difeafes  of  nervous  mobility  have  been  fuccefsfully 
combated.  If  the  lethargic,  apopledtic,  or  epileptic  difor- 
ders  affume  the  cataleptic  form,  which  mull  be  determined 
by  the  concomitant  circumltances,  the  remedies  adapted  to 
the  cure  of  thefe  diiorders  refpedtively  will  of  courfe  be  in- 
dicated. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  an  extraordinary  account  of  a woman,  labouring 
under  catalepfis  hyf  erica , which  has  been  lately  publilhed  by 
an  old  and  moll  refp  ridable  phyfician,  Dr.  Petetin,  of  Lyons, 
prefident  of  the  Medical  Society  of  that  place.  The  title  of 
his  work  is  “ Eledlricite  Anim'ale,  prouvee  par  la  decou- 
verte  des  phenomer.es  phyfiques  et  moraux  de  la  catalepfie 
hyfterique,  Sec.”  The  cafe  which  is  here  related  occurred 
fome  years  ago,  and  another  fimilar  one  now  exills  at  Lyons. 
The  hiftory,  we  mull  acknowledge,  excites  our  fcepticifm, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refpedlability  of  Dr.  Petetin, 
fupported  by  a letter,  which  we  have  perufed,  from  a young 
phyfician  of  character  at  Lyons,  who  went  to  fee  the  patient, 
doubting  of  ail  he  had  heard,  but  returned  fully  convinced 
of  its  truth,  is  entitled  to  attention.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  fenfes  were  transferred  to  the  pit  of  the  fo- 
mach,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ; i.  e,  that  the  pa- 
tients, in  a Hate  of  inft  mibility  to  all  external  impreffions 
upon  the  proper  organs  o fenfe,  were,  neverthelefs,  capable 
of  hearing,  feeing,  fmel’ing,  and  tailing  whatever  was  ap- 
proached to  the  pit  0.  the  ftcmach,  or  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  and  toes.  Dr.  Petetin  attributes  thefe  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  to  the  influence  of  animal  electricity  or 
galvanifm  ; and  affirms,  that  if  the  objedls  were  not  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  but  made  to  communicate  with  it 


by  an  eledftric  condudlor,  the  fenfations  were  ftill  excited » 
but  that  if  the  communication  were  interrupted,  as  by  a 
piece  ol  filk,  or  other  non-condudlor,  the  effedl  was  altoge- 
ther prevented.  The  patients  are  faid  to  have  anfwered 
queftions  propofed  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  to  have  told 
the  hour  by  a watch  placed  there,  to  have  tailed  food,  and 
fmelt  the  fragrance  of  apricots  touching  the  part,  Sec.  Sec. 
Dr.  Petetin  concludes  that  hyllerical  catalepfy  fhould  be 
thus  defined  : “ Abolition  reele  des  fens,  et  apparente  de  la 
connoiffance  et  du  mouvement,  avec  tranfport,  des  premiers 
on  de  queiques-uns  d’entreeux  dans  l’epigaftre,  a l’extremite 
des  doigts  et  des  orteils  ; et  pour  l’ordinaire  difpofition  de 
la  part  des  membres  a recevoir  et  a conferver  les  attitudes 
qu’on  leur  donue,”  p.  140. 

The  phyfician  whofe  letter  on  the  fubjedl  we  have  pe- 
rufed, obferves,  that  Dr.  Petetin’s  pamphlet  has  been  and  is 
ftill  confidered  by  many  “ comme  une  folie,  comme  !e  reve 
d’une  imagination  exaltee but  he  avers,  that  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs true.  “ I can  allure  you,”  he  concludes,  “ that  I have 
obferved  this  cataleptic  patient  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  at- 
tention ; that  my  experiments  have  been  made  with  every 
caution,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  publication,  but  folely  with 
3 view  of  fatisfying  myfelf  as  to  the  reality  of  a difeafe  of 
which  I had  long  doubted;  and  that  the  refult  has  been  a 
perfect  conviction  that  all  I have  fetn  is  true.  If  it  be  not, 
my  fenfes  have  ftrangely  deceived  me.”  Until  we  obtain 
farther  evidence  upon  the  fubjeft,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
balance  thefe  authorities  againlt  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  fads  w’hich  they  promulgate. 

CATALINA  Harbour , in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 
eaft  coalt  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  48°  38'.  W.  long. 
53°45r'- 

CATALLIS  captis  nomine  difriclionis , in  Law,  an  ancient 
writ  that  lay  where  a houfe  was  within  a borough,  for  rent 
iffiiing  out  of  the  fame  ; and  which  warranted  the  taking  of 
doors,  windows,  Sec.  by  way  of  diftrefs  for  rent.  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  66.  This  writ  is  now  obfolete. 

Catallis  reddendis,  an  ancient  writ  which  lay,  where 
goods,  being  delivered  to  perfons  to  keep  till  a certain  day, 
are  not,  upon  demand,  delivered  on  that  day.  It  may  be 
ctherwife  called  a “ writ  of  detinue,”  and  correfponds  to 
“ adlio  depofiti”  in  the  civil  law.  Reg.  Orig.  139.  Old 
Nat.  Brev.  63. 

CATALOGUE,  a lift  or  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
feveral  books,  men,  or  other  things ; difpofed  according  to 
a certain  order. 

George  Wilier,  fometimes  improperly  called  Viller,  and 
Walter,  a bookfeller  at  Augfburg,  who  frequented  the 
Franckfort  fairs,  firlt  adopted  the  plan  of  caufing  to  be 
printed  for  every  fair  a catalogue  of  all  the  new 'books,  in 
which  the  fize  and  the  names  of  the  printers  were  marked. 
Le  Mire,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Miraeus,  a catho- 
lic clergyman,  who  was  born  in  1598,  and  died  in  1640,  in 
his  work  “ De  Scriptoribus  ecclefialiicis  feculi  xvi.”  printed 
in  the  “ Bibliotheca  Ecclefiaftica”  of  Fabricius,  Ham'b. 
1718,  fob  informs  us,  that  catalogues  were  firft  printed  in  the 
year  1554;  but  Labbe  (Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum,  Lipf. 
16S2,  nmo.  p.  112.),  Reimann  (Einlei'tungin  die  Hijloriam 
Literariam,  i.  p.203.),  and  Heumann  (Confpeftus  Reip. 
Liter,  c.  vi.  $ 2.  p.  316.),  who  took  their  information  from 
Le  Mire,  erroneoufly  make  the  year  to  be  1364,  which  error 
is  copied  by  Fabricius.  Willer’s  catalogues  were  printed  till 
the  year  1592  by  Nicol.  Baffseus,  printer  at  Frarrckfort. 
Other  booktellers,  however,  mull  foon  have  publiftied  cata- 
logues of  the  like  kind,  though  that  of  Wilier  contisued  a 
long  time  to  be  the  principal.  Among  the  many  curious 
and  rare  articles  in  the  library  of  profelfor  Baldinger,  there 
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is  a colle&ion  of  old  catalogues,  the  earlieft  of  which  are  the 

following:  Catalogus  novus  nund'inarum  autumnalium , Fran- 
cof.  ad  Mcen.  anno  1586,  celebratarum.  Plerique  apud 
Joan.  Georg.  Portenbachium  et  Th.  Lutz,  bibliopolam  Au- 
guftanam  venales  haber.tur  ; A catalogue  of  all  the  new  books 
— printed  at  Franckfort,  by  Peter  Schmid.  This  catalogue 
was  publifhed  by  bookfdlers  of  Augfburg  ; but  not  by 
Wilier,  of  whom  we  have,  Catalogus  novus  nund'inarum  autum- 
nalium, Francof.  ad  Moen.  anno  1587. — Plerique  in  tedibus 
Georgii  Wiileri,  bibliopolse  Auguftani,  venales  habentur.  A 
catalogue  of  almojl  all  the  books  which  have  been  published  be- 
tween lajl  Eajlcr  and  the  prefent  September  fair.  Franckfort 
on  the  Mayn,  printed  by  Nicolas  Baffirus.  In  all  thefe  ca- 
talogues, printed  in  4to.  and  not  paged,  the  following  order 
is  obferved.  The  Latin  books  occupy  the  fir  ft  place,  begin- 
ning with  the  Proteftant  theological  works,  probably  becaufe 
Wilier  was  a Lutheran  ; then  the  Ca'holic  ; and  after  thefe 
the  books  of  jurifprudence,  medicine,  philofophy,  poetry,  and 
mufic.  The  fecond  place  is  affigned  to  German  books, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  fame  manner.  The  laft  Eafter 
catalogue  of  Wilier,  that  is  found  in  Baldinger’s  library,  is 
dated  I 797,  with  the  following  title  : “ Plerique  libri  in 
sedibus  Eliae  et  Georgii  Wiileri,  fratrum  bibliopolarum  Au- 
guftanorum,  habentur;”  printed  by  Baffle  us  at  Franckfort. 
In  1604,  the  general  Eafter  catalogue  was  printed  with  a 
permiflion  from  government,  as  appears  by  tlie  following 
title  : “Catalogus  umverfalis  pro  nundinis  Franco-?,  de  anno 
1604;”  Francof.  permiftu  luperiorum  excudebat  Job.  Saur. 
After  this  the  Leipfic  bookfellers  began  not  only  to  reprint 
the  Franckfort  catalogues,  but  to  enlarge  them  with  many 
books  which  had  not  been  brought  to  the  fairs  in  that  city. 
Accordingly  Baldinger’s  library  has  “ Catalogus  univerfalis 
pro  nundinis  Francofurtenfibus  vernalibus  de  anno  i6co 
printed  at  Leipfic  bv  Abraham  Lambfrg.  An  imperial 
privilege  appears,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  Franckfort  Sep- 
tember catalogue  of  1 616;  “ cum  gratia  et  privilegio  fpe- 
ciali  S.  Csef.  Maj.  Proftat  apud  J Krugerum  Auguftanum.” 
Some  imperial  ptrmiffions,  however,  may  be  of  an  earlier  date. 
Reimann  (ubi  fupra)  fays,  that,  after  Willer’s  death,  the  ca- 
talogue was  publifhed  by  the  Leipfic  bookfeller,  Henning 
Groffe,  and  by  his  fon  and  grandfon.  Tlie  council  of  Franck- 
fort caufed  fevtral  regulations  to  be  i fined  refpedling  cata- 
logues ; of  which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  “ D Orth’s 
Treatife  on  the  Imperial  Fairs  at  Franckfort.”  After  the 
bufinefs  of  bookfelling  was  drawn  from  Franckforrto  Leip- 
iic,  occafioned  principally  by  the  reftridkons  to  which  it  was 
fubjected  at  the  former  place  by  the  cenfors,  no  more  cata- 
logues were  printed  there  ; and  the  drops  in  Book-ftreet  were 
gradually  converted  into  taverns.  See  Bookseller. 

In  ptruling  thefe  old  catalogues,  the  fudden  and  great  in- 
•creafe  of  books  may  well  exeite  aftonifhment ; and  when  we 
■refledk  that  a great,  perhaps  the  greater,  pan  of  them  no 
longer  exift,  this  perilhablenefs  of  human  labours  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  fenfations  with  thofe  which  arife  in  the  mind, 
when  we  read  in  a church-yard  the  names  and  titles  of  pcr- 
•fons  long  fince  mouldered  into  daft.  In  the  16th  century 
there  were  few  libraries  ; and  thefe,  which  did  not  contain 
many  books,  were  in  monafteries,  and  confifted  principally 
of  theological,  philofophicai,  and  hiftorical  works,  with  a 
•few,  however,  on  jurifprudence  and  medicine  ; while  thofe 
■which  treated  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  were 
thought  unworthy  of  the  rgotice  of  the  learned,  and  of  being 
preferved  in  large  colledtious.  The  number  of  thefe  works 
was,  neverthelefs,  far  from  being  inconhderable  ; and,  at  any 
rate,  many  of  them  would  have  been  of  great  ufe,  as  they 
would  have  ferved  to  iliuftrate  the  inftruftive  biftory  of  the 
arts.  Catalogues  which  might  have  occafioned  inquiries 


after  books  that  may  be  ftill  fomewhere  preferved,  have 
fullered  the  fate  of  tombftones,  which,  being  wafted  and 
crumbled  to  pieces  by  the  deftroying  hand  of  time,  become 
no  longer  legible.  A complete  feries  of  them  is  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  lofs,  however,  might  in  fome  meafure  be 
fupplied  by  two  works,  that  are  now  exceedingly  fcarce  ; viz. 
thofe  of  Clefs  and  Draudius  ; who,  by  the  defire  of  fome 
bookfellers,  collected  together,  as  Georg  did  at  a later  pe- 
riod, all  the  catalogues  publifhed  at  the  different  fairs,  in  dif- 
ferent years.  The  work  of  Clefs  has  the  following  title  : 

“ Unius  feculi  ej  ufque  virorum  litteratorum  monumentis  turn 
fiorentiffimi,  turn  fertilifiimi,  ab  anno  1500  ad  1602  uundina- 
rum  autumnalium  inclufive,  eknehus  confummatifiimus— de- 
fumptus  partim  ex  fingularum  nundinarum  catalogis,  partim 
ex  bibliothecis ;”  firft  publifhed  in  1592.  The  work  of 
Draudius,  printed  in  fevera!  410.  volumes,  for  the  firft  time 
in  1611,  and  afterwards  in  162,5,  is  much  larger,  more  com- 
plete, and  more  methodical.  The  firft  part  is  entitled 
“ Bibliotheca  claffica,  five  catalogus  officinalis,  in  quo  finguli 
fingularum  facultatum  ac  profeffionum  libri,  qui  in  quavis 
fere  lingua  extant — recenfentur  ; ufque  ad  annum  1624  inclu- 
five audiore  G.  Draudio,  Francof.  1625.  This  contains 
Latin  works  on  theology,  juriiprudenee,  medicine,  hiftory, 
geography,  and  politics.  The  fecond  part  is  entitled,  “ Bib- 
liotheca claffica,  five  catalogus  officinalis,  in  qua philofophici 
artiumque  adeo  humaniorum,  poetici  etiam  et  mufici  libri, 
ufque  ad  annum  1624  continenrur.”  This  part  contains  Latin 
books,  with  an  index  of  all  the  authors  that  are  mentioned. 
A fmall  volume,  without  an  index,  is  entitled,  “ Bibliotheca 
exotica,  five  catalogus  officinalis  librorum  peregrinis  linguis 
ufualihus  feriptorum  and  a third  part,  containing  an  index 
of  the  authors,  is  called  “ Bibliotheca  librorum  Germanico- 
rum  claffica,”  1625.  This  work  of  Draudius,  though  it 
mentions  many  books  which  were  never  printed,  and  though 
many  titles,  names,  and  dates  are  given  jncorredfly,  well  de- 
ferves  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  acquaint  themfelves 
with  the  hiftory  of  literature  ; and  it  was  undoubtedly  of  ufe 
to  Halkr,  when  he  compoied  his  Bibliotheca.  See  on  this 
fubject  Beckmann’s  Hift.  of  Inventions,  vol.iii. 

Catalogues  of  books  are  digefted  in  different  manners  ; 
fome  according  to  the  order  of  the  times  when  the  books 
were  printed,  as  that  of  Maittaire ; others  according  to 
their  form  and  fize,  as  the  common  bookfellers’  catalogues  ; 
others  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors’ 
names,  as  Hyde’s  catalogue  oi  the  Bodleian  library  ; others 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  matters  or  fubjedts 
which  are  called  real  or  claffical  catalogues,  as  thoie  of 
Lipenius  and  Draudius  ; laftly,  others  are  digefted  in  a 
mixed  method,  partaking  of  feveral  of  the  former,  as  de 
Seine’s  catalogue  of  cardinal  Slufius’s  library,  which  is  firft 
divided  according  to  the  fubjects  or  fciences,  and  afterwards 
the  books  in  each  are  recited  alphabetically. 

The  moil  applauded  of  all  catalogues  is  that  of  Thuanus’s 
library,  in  which  are  united  the  advantages  of  all  the  reft. 
It  was  firft  drawn  up  by  the  two  Puteani  in  the  alphabetical 
order,  then  digefted  according  to  tlie  fciences  and  fubjects, 
by  Ifhm.  Bullialdus,  and  publifhed  by  F.Quefnel  at  Paris  in 
J679,  and  reprinted,  though  ineorredlly,  at  Hamburgh  in 
1704.  The  books  are  here  ranged  with  juftnefs  under 
their  fever.al  fciences  and  fubjects,  regard  being  ftill 
had  to  the  nation,  feet,  age,  See.  of  every  writer.  Add, 
that  only  the  belt  and  choiceft  books  in  every  fubject. 
are  found  here,  and  the  moft  valuable  editions.  Yet 
the  catalogue  of  M.  le  Tclliers,  archbilhop  of  Rheims’ 
library,  made  by  M.  Clement,  is  not  inferior  to  any  pub- 
liffied  in  our  age,  either  on  account  of  the  number  and 
choice  of  the  books  or  the  method  of  its  difpoiition. 

One 
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One  advantage,  peculiar  to  this  catalogue,  is  the  multi- 
tude of  anonymous  or  pfeudonymous  authors  dete&ed  in 
it,  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  Some  even  prefer 
it  to  Thuatuis’s  catalogue,  as  containing  a greater  variety 
of  ciaffes  and  books  on  particular  fubjefts.  Bibliotheca 
Thuanea,  Par.  1679,  8vo.  2 vols.  and  Hamb.  1704,  fob 
and  8vo. 

The  conditions  required  in  a catalogue  arc,  that  it  indicate 
at  the  fame  time  the  order  of  the  authors  and  of  the  matters, 
the  form  of  the  book,  the  number  of  volumes,  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  editions,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  its  place  in  the  library  ; fo  as  that  all 
thefe  circurr, dances  may  appear  at  once,  in  the  (honed, 
cleared,  and  cxadleft  manner  poffible.  In  this  view,* 
all  the  catalogues  yet  made  will  be  found  to  be  de- 
fective. 

An  anonymous  French  writer  has  laid  down  a new  plan 
of  a catalogue,  which  fhall  unite  all  the  advantages,  and 
avoid  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  reft.  Lett,  a l’Abbe 
* * *,  fur  un  Nouveau  Projet  de  Catalogue  de  Bibliotheque. 
Par  1712. 

The  Jefuits  of  Antwerp  have  given  us  a catalogue  of  the 
popes ; which  makes  what  they  call  their  P ropy lieum. 

Catalogue  of  the  Jlars,  is  a lift  of  the  fixed  ftars,  dif- 
pofed  according  to  fome  order  in  their  feveral  conftellations ; 
with  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  right  afeenfions,  &c.  of 
each. 

Catalogues  of  the  ftars  have  been  ufually  reftrifted  to 
two  forms  ; in  the  firft  and  moll  ancient,'  the  ftars  were 
elaffed  in  their  refpeftive  conftellations  ; in  the  latter,  they 
followed  one  another,  in  a continued  feries,  according  to  their 
right  afeenfions,  or  the  order  in  which  they  tranfit  the  meri- 
dian. All  the  catalogues,  from  the  moft  ancient  to  that  of 
Flamdead  inclufively,  were  of  the  firft  of  thefe  forms  ; but 
moft  of  thofe  which  have  been  fince  conftruffed  are  of  the 
latter  form,  as  being  much  more  convenient  for  the  greatvft 
variety  of  ufeful  purpofts.  Another  catalogue  of  a third 
kind  has  been  lately  formed,  in  which  the  ftars  are  difpofed 
in  ciaffes  according  to  zones,  or  their  degrees  of  polar  dif- 
tance. 

The  firft  wh6  undertook  to  reduce  the  fixed  ftars  into  a 
catalogue,  was  Hipparchus  Rhodius,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years  before  Chrift  ; in  which  he  made  ufe 
of  the  obfervations  of  Timocharis  and  Ariftyllus,  for  about 
180  years  before  him.  Pliny  informs  us  (N.  H.  lib.  ii.  c. 
26)  that  he,  upon  the  appearance  of  a new  ftar,  began  to 
doubt  whether  there  might  not  be  changes  among  the  fixed 
ftars,  and  therefore  made  a catalogue  of  them,  fetting  down 
the  place  and  magnitude  of  each  ftar,  fa  that  if,  in  future 
time,  any  new  ftars  fhouid  appear,  or  any  of  thofe  already 
obferved  by  him  fhouid  increafe  or  be  diminifhed  in  magni- 
tude, or  fhouid  totally  difappear,  fuch  changes  might  be 
known  to  fuccetding  ages.  Ptolemy  retained  Hipparchus’s 
catalogue,  containing  1022  ftars,  with  lorre  few  alterations  ; 
though  he  himfelf  made  many  obfervations,  with  a view  to  a 
new  catalogue,  A.  D.  J40.  Ptolemy  tells  us,  that  he  added  2° 
40'  to  the  longitudes  of  Hipparchus,  in  order  to  reduce  them, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  128th  year  B.C.  (the  epoch  for 
which  Hipprrchus  had  given  them),  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  137  after  Chrift,  or  the  firft  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  al- 
lowance is  after  the  rate  of  one  degree  in  100  years,  the 
quantity  of  the  preceffion  which  was  found  by  Hipparchus, 
from  comparing  his  own  obfervations  of  Spica  Virginis 
with  thofe  which  had  been  made  of  the  fame  ftar  by  Timo- 
charis, about  140  years  before  ; and  hence  it  is  manifeft  that 
Ptolemy  depended  on  no  obfervations  made  by  himfelf  in 
this  bufinefs,  bui  refted  wholly  on  fuch  as  had  been  made 


by  thofe  two  excellent  aftronomers',  three  centuries  before 
his  time.  If  he  had  made  any  obfervations  himfelf,  he  mull 
have  found  that  the  quantity  which  he  allowed  was  too  final!, 
by  a whole  degree  at  the  leaft  5 the  true  quantity  of  the  pre- 
ceffion  for  265  years  (the  difference  of  the  epochs)  being  30 
42’  22.6".  To  compare  his  tables,  therefore,  with  the  prefent, 
we  mull  firft  increafe  his  numbers  by  i°  2'  22",  and  then  allow 
for  the  preceffion  from  that  time  to  this.  This  catalogue,  as 
we  have  it  in  Ptolemy,  contains  1026 ftars,  in  48  conftellations  4 
but,  according  to  Pliny  (N.  H.  c.  41)  it  contained  1600  ftars, 
in  72  conftellations.  This  author,  however,  is  fo  fubjedl  to 
error,  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  he  fays  on 
the  fubjedt ; and  it  has  generally  been  concluded  that  the 
catalogue  never  contained  more  ftars  than  are  to  be  found  in 
Ptolemy  ; efpecially  as  none  of  the  copies,  which  the  Arabs 
have  left  us,  contain  more.  About  the  year  of  Chrift  88o,- 
Albategni,  a Syrian,  brought  down  this  catalogue  to  his  time. 
The  moft  ancient  catalogue  which  the  Chinefe  now  have 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1050.  The  Arabians  are  the 
firft  who,  after  Ptolemy,  obferved  the  ftars,  and  noted 
down  their  places.  The  learned  Dr.  Hyde  mentions  fe- 
veral  of  their  cataloguer, ; and  he  publifhed  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  them,  with  a Latin  tranfiation  and  notes,  at 
Oxford  in  1665.  This  catalogue  was  made  by  Ulugh- 
Beigh,  a prince  of  Tartary,  and  grandfon  of  the  famous 
Tamerlane,  from  his  own  obfervations  at  Samarcand  ; it 
contains  the  places  of  1022,  or  according  to  fome,  101S 
ftars,  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  841ft  year  of  the  He- 
gira, or  the  year  1437  after  Chrift.  The  third  perfon  who 
made  a catalogue  of  the  ftars  from  his  own  obfervations  was 
Tycho  Brahe;  who  determined  the  places  of  777  ftars,  for 
the  year  i6so.  His  “ Progymnafmata,”  publifhed  in  1610, 
contained  only  this  number,  and  his  “ Opera  omnia,”  printed 
in  1648,  contain  no. more.  However  the  places  of  223 
more  liars  had  then  been  deduced  from  his  own  obfervations 
by  Kepler,  and  publifhed  with  thofe  of  the  former  777,  at. 
the  end  of  the  Rodolphine  tables,  in  1627.  The  places 
of  the  ftars,  in  this  catalogue,  are  adjufted  to  the  end  of  the. 
year  1600.  Kepler  added  to  the  1000  ftars  obferved  by  Tycho 
thole  of  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  which  he  had  omitted,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  the  new  fouthern  conftellations,  from 
other  authors  ; fo  that  his  whole  catalogue  amounts  to  above 
1160;  their  places  being  computed  for  the  year  1600. 
About  the  fame  time  wilh  Tycho,  William,  landgrave  of 
Heffe,  with  the  aid  of  his  mathematicians,  Chriftopher  Roth- 
mannus  and  Juftus  Byrgius,  determined  the  places  of  400  fixed 
ftars,  by  his  own  obfervations,  with  their  places  redtifii  d for 
the  year  1593  ; which  Hevelius  prefers  to  thofe  of  Tycho. 
This  catalogue  was  firft  publifhed  by  Willebrord  Snellius  in 
1618,  and  is  laid  to  have  contained  the  places  of  4c©  ftars  ; 
but  the  copy  of  it  which  we  have  in  the  third  volume  of 
Flamftead’s  “ Pliftoria  Cceleftis,”  contains  no  more  than  368. 
Ricciolus,  in  his  “ Aftronomia  Reformata,”  determined  the 
places  of  101  ftars  for  the  year  1700,  from  lus  own  obfer- 
vatious ; for  the  reft  he  followed  Tycho’s  catalogue,  altering 
it  where  he  thought  fit.  In  the  year  166 7,  Dr.  Halley,  in 
the  ifland  of  St.  Htlena,  obferved  350  fouthern  ftars,  not 
visible  in  our  horizon.  The  fame  labour  was  alfo  repeated 
by  F.  Noel  in  1710,  who  publilhed  a new  catalogue  of  the 
fame  ftars  confirudfed  for  the  year  J6S7. 

In  1603,  John  Bayer,  in  his  “TJrancmetria,”  publifhed 
a catalogue  of  11 60  ftars,  at  Augfbuvg  in  Germany;  and 
here  the  fituations  of  the  ftars,  with  rtfpeft  to  the  conftella- 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed,  are  expreffed  in  words  ; but 
their  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  exhibited  by  means  of 
maps,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  conftellations  are  drawn, 
and  their  ftars  put  down  in  their  proper  places,  and  of  their  re»- 
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fpe&ive  magnitudes.  The  chief  excellence,  however,  of 
this  publication,  confidsin  the  author’s  having  marked  every 
ftar  with  a letter;  the  brighted  or  bigged  liar  in  each 
confl. dilation  being  always  denoted  by  the  firft  letter  in  the 
.Greek  alphabet  ; the  next  in  degree  of  brightnefs,  by  the 
lecond  letter  of  the  fame  alphabet,  and  fo  on  ; and  when  the 
liars  in  any  conftellation  exceed  the  number  of  letters  in  that 
alphabet,  thofe  that  remain  are  marked  by  Roman  letters;  the 
relative  brightnefs  of  the  liars  being  Hill  expreffed  by  the  order 
of  the  letters.  By  thefe  means,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  refer 
to  every  liar  in  the  heavens,  with  great  readinefsand  precifion, 
but  to  exprefs,  likewife,  its  relative  brightnefs  to  other  flars 
in  the  fame  conllellation  ; and,  in  fome  degree,  its  magni- 
tude alfo.  This  invention  is  fo  ufeful,  that  Flamftead  has, 
in  his  catalogue,  adopted  Bayer’s  letters,  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
Senex  has  alfo  done  the  fame  upon  his  globes  of  t lie  larged 
frze,  and  alio  upon  his  pianifphtres  ; and  it  is  followed  by 
mod  altronomers  fince  his  time.  Bayer  cannot  be  luppofed 
to  have  formed  this  catalogue  from  his  own  obfervations. 
The  places  of  fuch  liars  as  are  vifible  in  Europe  were  taken 
from  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho  Brahe;  and  with 
refpeCl  to  thofe  which  are  about  the  fouth  pole,  he  tells  us, 
that  they  are  partly  taken  from  the  obfervations  of  Ame- 
rico  Vefputius,  partly  from  thofe  of  Andrew  Corfalis,  and 
partly  from  thofe  of  Peter  de  Medina  ; and  that  Peter  Theo- 
dore, a moll  fix i 1 f a 1 mariner,  fird  formed  them  into  conflella- 
tions,  and  publifhed  them.  In  1673,  John  Hevelius  of 
Dantzic,  publifhed  his  “ Machina  Coeledis,”  which,  among 
other  curious  and  valuable  articles,  contained  a catalogue  of 
the  fixed  dars.  This  work  is  very  rare  ; as  the  greatell 
part  of  the  impreffion  was  burned  with  his  obfervatory  and 
indruments,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1679.  The  catalogue 
is  faid  to  have  contained  the  places  of  1S88  dars,  of  which 
*553  were  obferved  by  himfelf ; but  as  it  Hands  in  the  “ Hif- 
toria  Coeledis,”  of  Flamdead  (1725),  it  contains  only  1520 
ftars.  Their  places  are  reClifitd  to  the  end  of  the  year  1660. 
The  mod  complete  catalogue  that  ever  was  given  from  the 
labours  of  one  man  is  the  Britannic  catalogue,  deduced  from 
the  obfervations  of  the  Rev.  John  Flamdead,  the  fird  royal 
aHronomer  at  Greenwich  ; who  for  many  years  devoted  him- 
felf wholly  to  that  bufinefs.  As  there  was  nothing  wanting 
either  in  the  obferver  or  the  apparatus,  we  may  confider  this 
as  a perfeCl  work,  fo  far  as  it  extends.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  the  impreffion  did  not  pafs  through  his  own 
hands  ; that  now  extant  was  publifhed  by  authority,  but 
without  the  author’s  confent.  We  have  two  editions  of 
this  catalogue  ; the  fird  in  1712,  which  is  generally  called 
Dr.  Halley’s  edition,  becaufe  he  was  employed  as  the  editor 
by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  at  whofe  expence  it  was 
printed.  This  edition  contains  only  2680  dars : owing, 
poffibly,  to  its  having  been  publifhed  without  the  confent, 
and,  it  is  apprehended,  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead, who  might  not,  on  that  account,  contribute  all  the  ma- 
terials for  it,  which  he  could  have  done.  It  is,  however, 
more  correct  in  fome  inftances,  than  that  which  was  pub- 
lifhed in  1725,  by  Mr.  Fiamftead’s  executors,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  his  will;  but  this  latter  contains  the  places  of 
3934  ftars,  and  is  that  to  which  ailronomers  generally 
refer.  The  ftars  in  both  are  adapted  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1690.  They  are  diilinguifhed  into  feven 
degrees  of  magnitude  (of  which  thofe  of  the  7th  de- 
gree are  telefcopic)  in  their  proper  conftellations.  To 
the  laft  is  added  Mr.  Sharp’s  catalogue  of  the  fouthern 
ftars  not  vifible  in  our  hemifphere,  adapted  to  the 
year  1726.  See  vol.  iii.  of  the  r<  Hiftoria  Cceleftis,”  in 
which  are  printed  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Ulugh 
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Beigh,  Tycho,  the  prince  of  HdTe,  and  Hevelius ; together 
with  an  account  of  each  of  them  in  the  “ Prolegomena.”  In 
1782,  M.  Bode,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  publifhed  a very  extenfive  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  collefted  from  the  obfervations  of  Flamftead,  Bradley, 
Hevelius,  Tobias  Mayer,  De  la  Caille,  Mcffier,  La  Mounitr, 
D’Arquier,  and  other  ailronomers  ; in  which  the  places  of 
the  ftars,  amounting  in  number  to  3038,  are  given 
for  the  beginning,  of  the  year  1780.  This  catalogue, 
which  is  a very  valuable  work,  though  there  is  reafon 
to  apprehend  that  the  fame  ftar  is  inferted  more  than  once, 
is  accompanied  by  a cekftial  atlas,  or  fet  of  maps  of 
the  conftellations,  engraved  in  a very  delicate  and  beautiful 
manner. 

In  ail  the  catalogues  already  enumerated,  the  ftars  are 
clafied  in  conftellations.  In  the  following  catalogues  they 
fucceed  each  other  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  trail- 
fit  the  meridian,  without  any  regard  to  the  conftellation  to 
which  they  belong : the  name  of  the  conftellation  being 
given  with  a defeription  of  the  liar’s  fituation  in  it.  The  fird 
catalogue  of  the  dars,  as  we  conceive,  that  was  printed  in  this 
form,  or  in  the  order  of  their  right  afeenfions,  is  that  of  M. 
de  la  Caille,  given  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ephemerides,  for 
the  10  years  between  1 755  and  1765,  and  printed  in  1755. 
It  contains  the  right  afeenfions  and  declinations  of  307  dars, 
adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  175 o.  In  1757  he 
publifhed  his  “ Aftronomite  Fundamenta,”  in  which  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  right  afeenfions  and  declinations  of  398  ftars, 
adapted  likewife  to  the  beginning  of  1750.  In  1763,  the 
year  immediately  fucceeding  that  of  his  death,  the  “ Cer- 
ium Auftrale  Stelliferum”  of  the  fame  author  was  publifhed; 
and  this  contains  a catalogue  of  the  places  of  1942  ftars, 
all  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
obferved  by  the  fame  indefatigable  aflronomer  while  he  was 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1751  and  1752.  The  places 
of  thefe  are  given  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750.  In 
the  fame  year,  the  Ephemerides  for  the  10  years  between 
1763  and  1775  were  publifhed;  in  the  introduction  to 
which  the  places  of  515  zodiacal  ftars  are  given,  all  deduced 
from  his  own  obfervations.  The  ftars  in  this  catalogue  are 
rectified  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763.  The  nautical  al- 
manac for  1773  contains  a catalogue  of  380  ftars,  in  right 
afeenfion,  declination,  longitude,  and  latitude,  derived  from 
the  obfervations  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bradley,  and  adjufted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760.  It  has  been  fince, 
viz.  in  1798,  republifhed  with  corrections  by  Dr.  Hornlby, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  Bradley’s  obfervations.  Thefe  make  but 
a fmall  part  of  what  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  la- 
bours of  that  great  man,  if  his  reprefentatives  had  not  with- 
held the  reft  from  the  public.  Mr.  Woilafton,  (ubi  infra) 
informs  us,  that  Dr,  Bradley  had  the  whole  Britifh  cata- 
logue calculated  to  the  year  1744  ; and  that  traces  may  be 
obferved  in  it  of  his  having  examined  almoft  every  ftar  in  it. 
He  adds,  from  fatisfaClory  information,  that  Dr.  Bradley 
obferved  the  Britifh  catalogue  twice  through  : firft  with  the 
old  indruments  of  the  royal  obfervatory,  previous  to  1730, 
and  afterwards  with  the  new  ones.  The  380  ftars  above- 
mentioned  were  carefully  rectified  for  the  year  1790  by  Mr. 
G.  Gilpin.  For  a brief  account  of  the  date  of  Dr.  Brad- 
ley’s papers,  fee  the  article  Bradley.  In  1773,  a thin 
volume,  containing  feveral  papers  of  the  late  celebrated  To- 
bias Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  was  publifhed,  under  the  title 
of  “ Opera  Inedita ;”  and  among  the  reft,  £ catalogue  of 
the  right  afeenfion  and  declination  of  998  ftars,  which 
may  be  occulted  by  the  moon  and  planets.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756;  and,  from  the  known 
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{kill  and  accuracy  of  its  author,  is  much  valued.  At  the 
end  of  the  firft  volume  of  “ Aftronomical  Obfervations  made 
at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,”  publilhed  in 
1776,  Dr.  Malkelyne,  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal,  has 
given  a catalogue  of  the  places  of  34  principal  liars,  in  right 
afcenfion  and  north  polar  diftance,  adapted  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1770;  and  which,  being  the  refult  of  feverai 
years’  repeated  obfervations,  made  with  the  utmoft  care, 
and  the  bell  inflruments,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  exceed- 
ingly accura'e.  In  1776,  a work  was  publilhed  at  Berlin, 
entitled  “ Rtceuil  de  Tables  Aftroriomiques,”  in  which  is 
contained  a very  large  catalogue  of  liars  from  Hevelius, 
Flamileed,  M.  de  la  Caille,  and  Dr.  Bradley,  with  theiy 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  for  the  beginning  of  [800;  with 
a catalogue  of  tiie  fouthern  liars  of  M.  de  la  Caille,  of  dou- 
ble llarsT  of  changeable  liars,  and  of  nebulous  liars:  a work 
very  ufeful  for  the  praftical  aftronomer.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  Dr.  Herfehel’s  catalogue  of  double  liars,  printed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions  for  1782  and  1783;  M. 
Me  filer’s  nebulae  and  cluilers  of  liars,  publilhed  in  the 
“ Cor.noiffance  des  Temps”  for  17S4;  and  Dr.  Herfchel’s 
catalogue  of  the  fame  kind,  given  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtious  for  1786.  In  1789,  Mr.  Francis  Wollallon 
publilhed  in  folio  a “ Specimen  of  a general  aftronomical 
Catalogue,  arranged  in  Zones  of  north-polar  Diftance,  and 
adapted  to  January  1,  1790.”  In  forming  this  catalogue, 
Mr.*  Wollallon  has  not  made  any  ufe  of  thofe  which  precede 
Flamileed,  except  in  a fmall  part  that  of  Hevelius  : but  all 
the  liars  in  the  Britilh  catalogue  of  1723  are  inferted,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  are  in  the  three  latter  catalogues  of  M. 
de  la  Caille,  thofe  of  Dr.  Bradley  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1773,  of  M.  Mayer,  of  Dr.  Malkelyne,  the  double  liars 
of  Dr.  Herfchel,  M.  Mefiier’s  nebulre,  and  all  thofe  of 
Dr.  Herfchel,  excepting  his  2d  and  3d  claffes,  that  is,  all 
thofe  which  are  capable  of  being  dii'cerned  with  any  tele- 
fcopes  inferior  to  his  own.  This  work  contains  five  diftiiuft 
catalogues  ; viz.  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  new  catalogue  of  36  prin- 
cipal fixed  liars  ; a general  catalogue  of  all  the  liars,  111  zones 
of  noith-polar  diftance  ; an  index  ta  the  general  catalogue  ; a 
catalogue  of  all  the  liars  in  the  order  in  which  they  pafs  the 
meridian  ; and  a catalogue  of  zodiacal  liars,  in  longitude  and 
latitude. 

The  fir  11  catalogue  contains  the  right  afeenfions  in  time, 
the  annual  prectfiion  of  right  afcenfion  in  time,  and  the  an- 
nual proper  motion,  botli  in  time  and  in  degrees,  for  each 
ftar,  and  alfi>  the  zone  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  fecond  ca- 
talogue. Thefe  circum (lances  are  deduced  from  a multitude 
of  obfervations,  recently  made,  with  the  utmoft  care  and 
circumfpe&ion,  by  the  aftronomer  royal,  for  the  purpofe  of 
determbiintr,  when  compared  with  his  former  fettlemtnt  of 
the  fame  liars  in  177 o,  whether  thofe  ilars  have  any  motion 
of  their  own,  and  what  it  is.  That  the  fixed  liars,  as  they 
are  ufually  called,  have  a proper  motion  of  their  own,  has 
long  been  fufpetled  ; and  it  was  fuppofed  that  it  had  even 
been  detc&ed  in  ArDurus  : but  this  iriotion  is  certainly  fo 
fmall,  that  no  obfervations,  made  before  Dr.  Bradley’s 
time,  were  fufficienl  to  exhibit  it  ; and  the  balls  of  twenty 
years,  which  our  prefent  ingenious  and  indefatigable  allro- 
nomer  royal  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  feems  much  too 
fhort  to  determine  it  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
even  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  aftronomical  inllvu- 
ments.  The  obfervations,  however,  fufficiently  indicate 
fuch  a motion  in  all  the  liars,  and  one  which  is  pretty  con- 
fiderable  in  Ardturus. 

The  fecond  catalogue,  or  that  in  zones,  as  its  d.ifpofition 
is  entirely  new,  will  require  tome  explanation.  All  the  itars 
which  are  fituated  within  10  degrees  ot  the  north  pole  are 
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collected  together,  and  inferted  in  a catalogue  by  them- 
felves,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  pafs  the  meri- 
dian ; and  this  is  called  the  firft  zone.  The  fecond  zone 
contains  all  the  liars  which  are  fituated  at  a greater  diftance 
from  the  north  pole  than  10  degrees,  and  at  a lefs  diftance 
than  15  degrees,  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  third 
zone  contains  all  the  liars  which  are  diftant  between  15  and 
20  degrees  from  the  north  pole:  but  hence,  till  the  author 
comes  within  20  degrees  of  the  fouth  pole,  the -zones  are 
but  one  degree  in  breadth,  that  is,  the  fourth  zone  contains 
all  the  liars  which  are  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  20  de- 
grees from  the  north  pole,  and  lefs  than  21  degrees,  dif- 
poftd  in  the  order  in  which  they  pafs  the  meridian,  and  fo 
on.  The  liars  which  are  at  a lefs  diftance  from  the  fouth 
pole  than  20  degrees,  are  difpofed,  like  thofe  which  are  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  north  pole,  into  two  zones,  each 
5 degrees  broad,  and  into  one  which  is  10  degrees  broad  : 
to  that  the  whole  number  of  the  liars  is  diftributed  into  14 (> 
diftindl  catalogues,  or  zones  ; and  in  each  of  thefe  the  ftars 
follow  one  another  in  the  order  in  which  they  pafs  the  me- 
ridian. 

Each  of  thefe  catalogues  employs  nine  columns  : the  firft 
contains  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  liars,  in  degrees,  for  the 
ill  of  January  1790;  the  fecond,  the  preceflion  of  right  af- 
cenfion, in  the  lame  meafure  ; the  third,  their  right  afeen- 
iions  in  time;  and  the  fourth,  the  preceflion  in  time.  The 
fifth  contains  the  liar’s  diftance  from  the  north  pole  ; the 
fixth,  its  preceflion  in  north-polar  diftance.  In  the  feventh, 
the  magnitude  is  expreffed  ; the  eighth  contains  the  number, 
name,  or  character  of  the  ftar,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  obferver  by  whom  its  pofition  was  afeertained  ; and  the 
ninth  column  contains  fhort  notes,  intended  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  obfervers  to  certain  circumftances  there  mentioned, 
in  order  that  they  may  either  be  difproved  or  verified  by  fu- 
ture obfervations.  Where  the  fituation  of  a ftar  has  been 
given  by  different  obfervers,  as  is  the  cafe  in  moll,  each  of 
their  iituations  is  given,  reduced  to  the  fame  time,  (Janu- 
ary the  ill,  1790,)  and  fet  down  in  the  order  in  wiiich 
their  obfervations  were  made.  By  thefe  means,  it  is  readily 
feeti  how  far  different  obfervers  agree  with  each  other,  and 
wherein  they  difagree. 

Mr.  Wolialton’s  reafon  for  thinking  that  a catalogue  of 
the  fixed  ftars  would  be  more  ufeful  in  this  form  than  in  any 
other,  is  Hated  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxiv.  p.  181,  and 
vol.  lxxv.  p.  346;  where  the  author  propofis  frequent  exa- 
minations of  the  heavens,  as  the  means  of  detecting  any  al- 
terations which  may  happen  among  the  fixed  ftars.  In  this 
bufinefs,  every  aftronomer  was  invited  to  take  a part,  and 
to  examine  a certain  number  of  zones,  (each  one  degree  in 
breadth,)  with  a telefcope  of  a large  field,  mounted  on  a 
polar  axis,  and  furnifhed  with  a fyllem  of  wires  in  its  focus. 
This  telefcope  being  diredled  to  the  proper  parallel  of  decli- 
nation, and  fixed  there,  the  bufinefs  of  the  obferver  would  be, 
to  take  the  tranfits  of  all  the  ftars  which  palled  the  field  of  the 
telefcope,  at  the  feverai  wires  in  its  focus  ; which  were  fo 
d.lpofed  as  to  give  both  the  difference  of  right  afcenfion  and 
declination  between  them  ; and  lor  filch  a purpofe,  this  ca- 
talogue is  evidently  well  adapted. 

The  third  catalogue  is  called,  an  index  to  the  ftars  in  the 
Britifh  catalogue,  referring  to  the  zone  of  north-polar  dif- 
tance, in  which  each  liar  is  to  be  found.  This  catalogue 
contains  only  the  liars  in  the  Britifh  catalogue  of  1723,  ar- 
ranged in  con ftellations  ; and  the  ftars  in  each  constellation 
follow  one  another  in  the  lame  order  as  in  that  catalogue: 
but  the  confteliations  are  difpofed  alphabetically.  The  ca- 
talogue employs  three  columns  : the  firft  containing  the  num- 
ber of  the  liar,  as  it  Hands  in  the  Britilh  catalogue  ; the  fe- 
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co nil,  Bayer’s  letter  of  reference,  where  the  {far  has  one ; 
and  the  third,  the  number  of  the  zone  to  which  the  {far  be- 
longs in  the  fecond  catalogue,  reckoning  from  the  north 
pole  : but  the  reader  mult  take  care  that  he  is  not  milled 
with  regard  to  the  import  of  this  laft  column  : the  author 
does  not  mean,  by  the  number  there  put  down,  the  number 
of  the  zones  as  they  Hand  in  his  catalogue,  blit  the  number 
of  the  zones  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  every  one 
of  his  zones  had  been  no  more  than  one  degree  in  breadth  ; 
fo  that  his  firb  zone,  (as  defcribed  above,)  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  containing  jo  of  the  zones  in  the  fecond  catalogue  5 
and  the  fecond  and  third  zones  mull  be  confidered  as  each 
containing  live. 

The  fourth  catalogue  contains  the  Ifars  of  the  Britilh  ca- 
talogue, of  de  la  Caille’s  fouthern  catalogue,  and  about 
eighty  ifars  from  Hevelius’s  catalogue,  which  were  omitted 
by  Flamfteed,  all  arranged  in  one  continued  feries,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  pafsthe  meridian.  This  ca- 
talogue employs  four  columns  : the  firll  containing  the  If  ar’s 
right  afcenfion  in  time,  for  the  ill  of  January  1790,  put 
down  to  the  nearelt  fecond  ; the  fecond,  the  liar’s  diilance 
from  the  north  pole,  for  the  fame  time  ; the  third,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  liar  ; and  the  fourth,  the  number,  name,  or 
eharafler  of  the  liar,  and  the  conbellatjon  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  fifth  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
fuch  bars  as  are  fituated  within  nine  degrees  of  the  ecliptic, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  longitudes.  It  contains  all 
the  bars  which  are  to  be  found  within  thefe  limits,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Flambeed,  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  the  fmall 
catalogue  of  de  la  Cable,  at  page  23 8 of  his  “ Abronomise 
Fundamenta.”  This  catalogue  employs  bve  columns  : the 
longitude  of  the  bar,  reduced  to  the  beginning  of  1790, 
bands  in  the  firb  column  ; the  fecond  contains  the  latitudes 
of  fuch  bars  as  are  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic ; and 
the  third  gives  the  latitudes  of  fuch  as  are  on  the  louth  fide 
of  it.  The  fourth  column  exhibits  the  magnitude  of  the 
bar  ; and  the  fifth,  the  number,  name,  or  character  of  it, 
and  the  name  of  the  obferver  who  abigned  its  fituation. 
Where  any  bar  has  been  obferved  by  two  or  more  perfons, 
the  refult  of  each  of  their  obfervations,  (reduced  to  the  fame 
epochs,)  is  inferted,  in  the  order  in  which  their  obfervations 
were  made. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Francifco  de  Zach  publifhed  at  Gotha, 
“ Tabulae  Motuum  Solis  to  which  is  annexed  a new  ca- 
talogue of  the  principal  fixed  bars  from  his  own  obferva- 
tions, made  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  1789,  1790.  This 
catalogue  contains  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  with 
the  magnitudes  and  annual  variations  in  right  afcenfion  of 
381  principal  bars,  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800.  The  catalogues  of  the  places  of  Dr.  Bradley’s  389 
fixed  bars,  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760;  of 
thofe  of  M.  de  la  Caille’s  515  zodiacal  bars,  adapted  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1765  ; of  the  fame  author’s  307  prin- 
cipal bars  in  the  heavens,  adapted  to  the  year  1730;  of 
Zach’s  381  principal  bxed  bars,  adapted  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1800  ; of  the  fame  author’s  declinations  of  162 
principal  fixed  bars,  with  their  annual  variations,  adapted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8co;  and  of  Mayer’s  992 
principal  fixed  bars,  adapted  to  the  year  1790  ; are  publifh- 
ed  by  profeffor  Vince  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Abronomy. 
M.  de  la  Lande  has  publifited  a new  catalogue  of  more  than 
j 2 ,oco  bars  in  the  volumes  of  the  “ Connoiffance  des 
Temps,”  from-the  year  7 (1799)  to  the  year  12.  Almob 
all  thefe  are  bars  which  had  not  been  before  obferved.  M. 
C.  Vidal  has  lately  communicated  to  the  lyceum  of  Tou- 
Icufe  a catalogue  of  888  auftral  bars,  from  the  5th  to  the 
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7th  magnitude  inclufively.  Every  bar  has  been  obferved 
three  times,  and  all  are  reduced  to  a mean  polition,  regard 
being  had  to  the  effeft  of  refradlion,  the  aberration  of  light, 
and  the  rotation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  The  mean  pofition  of 
all  thefe  bars  has  been  calculated  to  a common  period,  viz- 
Jan.  31,  1798  ; the  equation  and  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes 
being  previouby  allowed  for.  The  place  of  M.  Vidal’s  ob- 
fervation  was  Mirepoix  ; a fituation  admirably  fuited  to  his 
purpofe,  by  the  ferenity  of  its  atmofphere  and  the  excellence 
of  the  inbruments  with  which  its  obfervatory  is  furnifhed, 
and  commanding  nearly  fix  degrees  of  the  heavens  fouth- 
wards  more  than  Paris.  On  this  account  C.  Lalande, 
and  his  nephew  C.  Francois  Lalande,  in  their  grand  work  of 
completing  a catalogue  of  48,000  bars,  have  engaged  M. 
Vidal  to  form  a catalogue  of  the  auftral  bars,  which  he  has 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  and  admirable  preciiion.  From 
the  hibory  of  abronomy  for  1800,  by  Jerome  de  Lalande,  it 
appears  that  M.  F.  Lalande  has  terminated  the  labour, 
commenced  Augub  5,  1789,  and  determined  the  places  of 
30,000  liars  from  the  pole  to  two  or  three  degrees  below 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  examination  of  the  heavens 
is  Hill  vigoroufly  profecuted  by  the  European  abronomers, 
conformably  to  the  plan  and  willies  of  Mr.  Wollabon  ; and 
from  the  indubry  and  accuracy  with  which  their  obferva- 
tions are  conducted,  we  may  expedl  the  happieb  refult 
with  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bars  and  other  celef- 
tial  bodies. 

Catalogues  of  the  boohs  of  the  Olcl  and  New  Tef ament, 
in  Biblical  Hijlory.  Sec  Bible,  Canon,  and  Testa- 
ment. 

CATALONGAY,  in  Botany , the  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  plant  which  produces  the  faba  fanctl  Ignatii, 
or  St.  Ignatius’s  beans  of  the  {hops. 

CATALONIA,  in  Geography , a province  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  France,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  tab  and  fouth-eall  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  fouth-well  by  ..he  province  of  Valencia,  and 
on  the  web  by  Arragon.  Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a trian- 
gle; the  bafe  towards  the  Mediterranean  being  about  160 
milts  in  length,  the  fide  towards  France  120,  and  that  to- 
wards Arragon  140  miles.  Catalonia,  towards  the  fhores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  has  many  convenient  fea-ports ; the 
inland  country  is  in  general  mountainous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  towards  France,  but  interlperfed  with  a va- 
riety of  fpacious  plains  and  fertile  vallits.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  large  forells  of  tall  trees,  fuclras  the  oak, 
the  ever-green  oak,  the  beach,  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  cheb- 
nut,  and  many  others,  befides  cork  trees,  birubs,  and  me- 
dicinal plants.  The  foil  is  rendered  produtdive  by  the  in- 
dubry of  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  Catalonia  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  bell  cultivated  provinces  in  Spain  ; and  it  yields  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  bax,  hemp,  liquorice, 
and  almob  every  kind  of  fruit.  Brandy,  wine,  nuts,  al- 
monds, raiiins,  and  cork  are  (hipped  at  different  places  on 
the  coab,  for  the  merchants  who  refide  in  Barcelona.  The 
wines  are  Mataro,  Villanova,  Sitges,  Vails,  and  Granatche. 
The  price  varies  according  to  the  feafon  ; but  when  it  is 
higheit,  wc  may  reckon  Mataro  at  16  dollars,  or  48s.,  the 
hogfhead,  including  the  Spanilh  duties  ; Villanova,  13  dol- 
lars ; Granatche,  40.  All  thefe  are  red.  The  following 
white  wines  are,  Sitges,  54  ; Vails,  20  dollars ; but  the 
common  price  is  I2~  dollars  per  hogfhead  for  both  the  Ma- 
taro and  Villanova.  When  brandy  is  dearell,  it  is  fold, 
duty  free,  at  37  dollars,  or  81.  1 is.  the  four  cargas  or 
pipe  of  124  gallons  Englifh,  Hollands  proof,  or  is.  4fd. 
per  gallon  ; but  it  is  fometimes  fold  at  lod.  Catalonia  fur- 
nifhes  35,000  pipes  of  brandy,  and  2000  of  wine,  befides 
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SO,ooo  bags  of  nuts,  containing  three  bufiiels  each,  at  20s. 
the  bag.  Of  the  above  about  4000  pipes  of  brandy,  and 
fome  filk,  go  to  Guernfey  and  Alderney,  and  the  reft  to 
France,  all  to  be  fmuggled  into  England.  The  merchants 
alfo  export  wrought  filks,  printed  cottons,  woollen  goods, 
fmall  arms,  and  fpice  ; the  laft  article,  however,  is  contra- 
band. Their  imports  are,  corn,  fifh,  woollen  goods,  hard- 
ware, and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  articles  prohibited  are,  beer, 
•cyder,  lead,  hofe,  haberdafhery,  muflins,  and  cottons  ; bnt 
of  the  two  laft,  immenfe  quantities  are  fmuggled  into  this 
province.  The  mountainous  diftriCts  have  quarries  of  mar- 
ble of  all  colours,  cryftal,  alabafter,  amethyfts,  and  lapis  la- 
zuli. Gold  daft  has  been  found  among  the  fands  of  one  or 
two  of  its  rivers  ; and  here  are  mines  of  antimony,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  filver,  one  of  gold,  alum,  vitriol,  and  fait, 
and  many  of  coal.  On  the  eaftern  coaft  they  likewife  fifh 
for  coral.  Provilions  of  every  kind  are  excellent.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  in  the  plains,  the  cold  on  the  mountains  is  fup- 
portable,  and  the  air  is  pure.  It  is  neither  fo  hot  as  Anda- 
lufia,  nor  fo  cold  as  Afturias,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Spain  ; being  fheltered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  This  temperature,  joined  to  the 
many  ftreams  and  rivers  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
renders  it  very  fertile  and  delightful.  The  inhabitants  are 
hardy,  courageous,  induftrious,  aCtive,  vigorous,  and  good 
foldiers,  but  apt  to  be  difcontented.  The  miquelets  are  a 
fort  of  foldiers,  whofe  province  it  is  to  guard  the  paffes  of 
the  mountains  and  to  proteCl  travellers ; but  they  are  often 
extortionate  in  their  demands  of  recompence. 

In  Catalonia,  as  in  France,  with  which  thk  province  was 
formerly  connefted,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and 
deniers ; 12  deniers  making  a fol,  and  20  fols  a livre.  But 
in  reckoning  by  the  money  of  the  province,  nominal  and 
real,  there  is  great  perplexity.  If  we  reckon  the  pefo  or 
current  dollar  at  ,3s.  fterling,  the  hard  dollar  will  be  four, 
the  current  piftole  12  ; and  the  pi  Hole  of  gold,  15s.  See 
Coins.  As  to  the  meafures  in  Catalonia,  12  cortans  make 
one  quartern,  which  is  two  buftiels,  Englifh  meafure.  Six- 
teen cortans  make  a carga  of  wine  or  brandy,  which  is  about 
30  gallons  Englifh,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  12  arrobas.  100 
quarterns  are  reckoned  equal  to  128  fanegas. 

In  eftimating  the  weights  of  this  province,  eight  ounces 
make  a marc,  being  i- heavier  than  in  Caftile  ; 12  ounces 
make  a pound  ; 26  pounds  one  arroba  ; four  arrobas  one 
quintal,  which  is  93  pounds  Englifh,  or  91  pounds  Calli- 
lian  ; 125  pounds  make  112  pounds  Englifh. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  they  reckoned  in 
Catalonia  101986  ho.ufes,  and  only  391490  inhabitants  ; but 
the  province  had  then  been  ravaged  by  civil  war.  In  1768 
the  bifhops,  in  their  account  of  the  population,  made  the 
following  return;  viz.  men,  189252;  women,  192763; 
boys,  301370;  girls,  320916;  clergy,  regular  and  fecular, 
14233  : in  all,  one  million  and  thirty  thouland  two  hundred 
and  forty-five.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  not  de- 
creafed ; and  yet,  in  the  returns  to  government,  A.  D. 
1787,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  dated  at  only  801602. 
Of  thefe  6983  are  under  vows,  and  1266  are  knights. 
Thefe  accounts,  fo  different  from  one  another,  without  any 
afiignable  caufe  of  deficiency  in  the  latter,  fhew,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  rnoft  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, they  always  fail  fhort  of  the  aCtual  population, 
becaufe  it  is  the  intereft  of  every  family,  parifb,  and  diftriCt, 
to  conceal  their  numbers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  capitation 
tax.  Catalonia  enjoys  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  the 
taxes  called  alcavala,  cientos,  and  miilon.es  ; in  lieu  of  which 
the  inhabitants  pay  10  percent,  on  all  rents,  belonging  to 
individuals  or  communities,  and  on  the  fuppofed  gains  of 


merchants  and  mechanics.  They  are  fubjeCf  alfo  to  fome 
other  charges  on  labour  and  manufacture,  and  on  cattle. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  collefted  in  Catalonia  was, 
A.  D.  1721,  481S67I.  fferling.  But  as  the  revenue  of 
Spain  is  more  than  doubled  fince  that  period,  if  we  allow 
the  fame  increafe  for  Catalonia,  we  may  ftate  the  revenue 
arifrng  from  this  province  at  little  lefs  than  a million  fter- 
ling ; which,  according  to  the  computed  population,  is  20s- 
annually  for  each  perfon  ; whereas,  taking  the  whole  penin- 
fula  together,  the  Spaniards  pay  no  more  than  10s.  each 
per  annum.  Confideriag  the  rapid  circulation  of  money  in 
this  province,  and  the  univerfal  affluence  refulting  from  it, 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  and  refources  of  the  Catalans, 
this  contribution,  though  relatively  heavy,  is  comparatively 
light ; for  being  freed  from  the  flagnating  influence  of  the 
alcavela,  cientos,  and  millones,  they  enjoy  a decided  fupe- 
riority  over  provinces  which  have  never  claimed  the  fame  in- 
dulgence. Unfettered  by  thefe  impolitic  reftraints,  and  per- 
mitted to  fet  their  own  value  on  their  commodities  expofed 
to  fale ; their  induftry  is  free,  and  not  like  that  of  lefs-fa- 
voured  provinces,  crippled  in  all  its  operations.  In  addition 
to  thefe  immunities,  the  great  number  of  troops,  quartered  in 
Catalonia,  not  only  gives  to  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
a ready  market  for  their  commodities,  but  contributes  much 
to  maintain  good  order  in  the  province.  For  near  two  cen- 
turies previous  to  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  family,  Cata- 
lonia was  infefted  with  banditti,  who,  by  robbing  and  plun- 
dering paffengers,  interrupted  the  fafe  and  eafy  communica- 
tion of  the  cities  with  each  other,  and  prevented,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  But  Philip 
II.  Rationed  a confidcrable  detachment  of  his  troops  in  this 
doubtful  part  of  his  dominions ; and  thefe  not  only  reftored 
good  order,  but  revived  commerce  by  a quick  and  certain 
demand  for  all  the  productions  of  induftry.  Befides,  the  po- 
pular prejudice  in  Catalonia  is  favourable  to  commerce  ; for 
here  artiits  and  manufacturers  are  as  much  honoured  and  re- 
fpeCted  as  in  other  provinces  they  are  defpifed.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  their  trade  is  brifk  ; the  veffels  employed  to 
carry  it  on  are  more  than  1000  ; and  government  can  al- 
ways depend  upon  18000  feamen,  who  are  regiftered  and 
always  ready  to  obey  the  fummons  in  cafes  of  emergency. 
Moreover,  what  contributes  moft  to  the  wealth  and  profpe- 
rity  of  Catalonia  is  the  power,  which  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  have  over  their  eltates  to  grant  a particular  fpecies 
of  leafe,  called  “ Eftabliihment  by  Emfiteutic  contracts.” 
By  this  kind  of  contraCt,  the  great  proprietor,  inheriting 
more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  to  profit,  has  power  to  grant 
any  given  quantity  for  a term  of  years,  either  abfoiute  or 
conditional,  either  for  hve3  or  in  perpetuity,  always  referv- 
ing  a quit-rent,  like  our  copy-holds,  with  a relief  on  every 
fuccefiion,  a fine  on  the  alienation  of  the  land,  an-d  other 
leignioral  rights  dependent  on  the  cuftom  of  the  diftriCt. 
fuch  as  tithes,  mills,  public-houfes,  the  obligation  to  plough 
his  land,  to  furnifh  him  with  teams,  and  to  pay  hearth-mo- 
ney, with  other  contributions,  by  way  of  commutation  for 
ancient  flipulated  fervices.  The  tenure  in  Catalonia  is  evi- 
dently feudal.  All  property  in  land  is  traced  up  to  the  king, 
and  i«  held  by  knights’  fervice  from  the  crown,  fubjeCt  to 
relief,  to  fines,  and  to  efeheat.  Under  the  royal  grant,  the 
great  lords  clartv,,  not  merely  tithes  of  all  lands  not  being 
freehold,  with  quit-rents  and  fines,  mills,  and  public-houfes, 
but  the  right  of  appointing  magiftrates  and  receiving  tolls 
on  the  paffage  of  cattle  over  their  eftates.  To  the  power 
retained  by  them  of  making  emfiteutic  contrafts  has  with 
reafon  been  attributed  the  cultivation  of  fuch  wafte  lands 
as  are  fufceptible  of  tillage,  and  the  confequent  increafe  of 
population.  Induftry  has  been  promoted,  new  families  have 
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been  called  into  exigence,  and  many,  refcued  from  poverty 
and  wretchednefs,  are  now  maintained  in  comfortable  afflu- 
ence. Neverthelefs  by  the  culpable  inattention  of  great 
■proprietors,  both  to  the  general  good  and  to  their  private 
benefit,  they  leave  their  lands  uncultivated  ; and,  therefore, 
even  in  Catalonia,  according  to  the  government  returns, 
more  than  300  villages  have  been  deierted.  See  on  this 
fubjeft,  Townfend’s  Spain,  vol.  iii. 

The  province  of  Catalonia  has  been  ufually  divided  into 
15  vigueries,  or  jurifdiftions,  befides  the  two  which  are  in 
Roufiilon  and  which  belong  to  the  French  ; viz.  Tortofa, 
Monblanc,  Tarragona,  Villa  Franca  de  Panades,  Barcelona, 
Gerona,  which  includes  that  of  Ampurdan,  all  which  lie 
along  the  fea-coaft  ; Campredon,  Puicerda,  with  the  county 
of  Cardagna,  both  which  lie  near  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
Balaguer,  Lerida,  Agramont,  Tarrega,  Cervera,  Manrefa, 
and  Vigue.  Some  have  divided  this  principality  into  Oid 
and  New  Catalonia,  including  in  the  former  the  country 
between  the  Pyrenees,  which  runs  along  the  river  Llobregat 
ealtward  to  the  fea  ; and  towards  the  well  the  tract  from 
this  river  to  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Arragon.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  province  are  Barcelona,  the  capital, 
Tortofa,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Monblanc,  Lerida,  and  Vil- 
la Franca  de  Panades.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Segre,  the 
Llobregat,  the  Cervera,  and  the  Ebro. 

Catalonia  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  populous 
provinces  in  Spain  ; and  contains  one  archbilhopric,  feven 
bilhoprics,  28  large  abbies,  one  principality,  2 duchies, 
5 marquifates,  17  earldoms,  14  vifcounties,  and  a great 
number  of  baronies. 

When  the  Moors  had  overrun  the  greateft  part  of  Spain, 
and  began  their  attacks  on  this  province,  the  Catalonians 
made  an  effort  to  fecure  their  freedom,  and  applied  to 
Charles  Martel  of  France  for  affillance  ; by  whom,  as  well 
as  by  his  fon  Pepin,  they  were  aided  in  their  wars  againft 
the  Moors.  On  the  death  of  Zaro,  governor  of  Barcelona, 
who  had  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  the  Great,  Ber- 
nard, grandfon  to  Charles,  was  made  earl  and  governor  of 
Catalonia  ; on  his  deceafe,  Godfrey,  or  Wiford,  the  fon 
of  his  colleague  in  the  government  of  this  province,  as  well 
as  of  Provence  and  Languedoc  that  were  annexed  to  it,  was 
created  governor  of  Barcelona,  and  in  S84  hereditary  count 
of  Barcelona,  which  was  to  continue  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  with  the  reftri&ion,  that  they  ffiould  remain  vaf- 
fals  to  the  king  of  France.  In  j 1 37,  Don  Raymond  V., 
count  of  Barcelona,  marrying  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of 
Don  Ramiro,  the  monk,  and  heirefs  of  Arragon,  united 
■Catalonia  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  but  without  any  incor- 
poration of  territories  ; and  in  jj82itlhook  off  all  de- 
pendency on  France.  Catalonia  continued  united  to  Arra- 
gon till  the  year  1640,  when  it  fubmitted  to  France.  In 
1652,  the  king  of  Spain  recovered  Barcelona  and  fome  other 
places  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  16577  he  faw 
himfelf  again  mailer  of  all  Catalonia.  In  1705,  the  whole 
principality  Submitted  to  the  archduke  of  Aultria,  and  ad- 
hered firmly  to  his  caufe,  infomuch  that,  though  in  the 
year  1713,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  Majorea, 
and  Yvica,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  determined  to 
maintain  their  privileges  or  die  in  the  attempt ; however,  in 
the  year  1714,  Barcelona  was  obliged  to  Surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, and  the  whole  country  was  reduced  to  the  Subjec- 
tion of  Philip  V.  who  abolilhed  all  thofe  valuable  privileges, 
which  they  had  fo  often  afferted  with  a fuccefsful  intre- 
pidity. 

Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  province  we  may 
reckon  the  Caftellani,  from  whom  fome  have  imagined  that 
it  derived  its  name  ; others  trace  its  etymology  to  the  Cate- 
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iauni,  an  ancient  people  in  Gaul  ; but  others,  with  greater 
probability,  trace  the  origin  of  the  appellation  to  the  follow- 
ing circumflance.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Alani  feized  the  bell  part  of  this  province,  of  which 
they  were,  in  fome  meafure,  difpofftffed  by  the  Goths ; and 
at  length,  mixing  together  and  becoming  one  people,  they 
came  to  he  called  Gothalani,  and  their  country  Gothalonia, 
which,  by  degrees,  was  foftt'ned  into  Catalonia. 

CATALPA,  in  Botany , the  Indian  name  of  a North 
American  plant,  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  bigno- 
nia,  (fee  Bignonia  catalpa ) ; but  as  the  plants  included  in 
this  genus  differ  confiaetably  from  each  other,  it  has  been 
divided  by  Juffieu  and  Ventenat  into  four,  jacaranda,  ca- 
talpa, tecoma,  and  bignonia.  Of  catalpa,  the  French  11a- 
turalills  give  the  following  character.  Cal.  two-cleft.  Cor. 
bell-fhaped  ; tube  diftended  ; border  four-l'obed,  unequal. 
Stam.  two,  fertile,  three,  barren.  Stigma  bilameilate.  Cap- 
[ale  refembling  a Clique,  long,  cylindrical,  two-valved  ; par- 
tition oppoiite  to  the  valves.  Seeds  with  a membranous 
appendage  at  the  tip  and  bafe.  Trees,  with  iimple,  ternate, 
whorled  leaves  and  panieltd  flowers.  Juffieu  refers  to  it,  big • 
tionia  catalpa  of  Linnaeus,  and  bignonia  longifflma  of  Jacquin. 

CATALS,  Catalla,  denote  good  or  chattels. 

CAT  AM  ANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Syria,  fituate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  Comagena. 

CATAMARAN,  or  Catimoran,  in  Sea  Language,  is 
alfo  called  Balza,  or  Balfa,  for  an  account  of  which  fee  the 
article  Boat. 

CATAMENIA,  from  y.ara.  and  p.w,  month,  in  Medicine , 
women’s  monthly  purgations,  called  alfe  menfes , which  fee. 

CATAMITE,  a boy  kept  for  fodomitical  practices. 

CATANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a gulf  of  the  fame  name. 
Thucydides  fays,  that  this  city  was  founded  feven  years 
after  Syracufe,-  by  the  Chalcidians,  from  Naxus.  Strabo 
alfo  mentions  it,  and  fays,  that  it  was  repaired  by  Auguftus, 
and  became  a Roman  colony.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  give  it 
this  title.  Strabo  reports  that  this  city  loft  its  firlt  inha- 
bitants; but  that  Hieio,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  placed  others 
in  it,  and  changed  its  name  into  that  of  TEtna  ; affuming 
the  glory  of  being  its  founder.  It  Hill  bore  this  name  ; 
when  Dionyfius,  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  fuccours  which 
it  had  given  to  the  revolted  inhabitants  of  Syracufe,  levelled 
its  walls,  and  bellowed  its  territory  on  the  Campanians  ; and 
immediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Hiero,  the  Catanefe  expelled 
thofe  whom  he  had  eflablilhed  there,  and  demolifted  the 
tomb  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  city  regained  its  ancient  name. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  among  their  earliell 
acquilitions  in  Sicily,  and  became  the  refidence  of  a prastor. 
To  make  it  worthy  of  fuch  an  honour,  it  was  adorned  with 
fumptuous  buildings,  and  every  convenience  was  procured 
to  fupply  the  natural  and  artificial  wants  of  life.  It  was 
deftroyed  by  Pompey’s  fon,  but  rellored,  with  fuperior 
magnificence,  by  Auguftus.  The  reign  of  Decius  is  fa- 
mous, in  the  hiftory  of  this  city,  for  the  martyrdom  of  its 
patronefs,  St.  Agatha,  wiiofe  interceffion  is  implored  on 
every  emergency.  She  is  pioufly  believed,  fays  Swinburne, 
to  have  preferved  Catania  from  being  overwhelmed  by  tor- 
rents of  lava,  or  fhaken  to  pieces  by  earthquakes;  yet  its 
ancient  edifices  are  covered  by  repeated  ftreams  of  volcanic 
matter,  and  almoll  every  edifice,  even  her  own  church,  has 
been  thrown  to  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  the 
Good,  20,000  Catanians,  with  their  pallor  at  their  head, 
were  deftroyed  before  the  facred  veil  could  be  properly 
placed  to  check  the  flames.  In  the  1 7th  century  Catana 
was  twice  demolifhed.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  this  city,  adds,  that  it  had  a temple  dedicated  to 
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Ceres,  in  which  was  preferved  an  image  of  this  goddefs ; but 
-that  only  women  were  allowed  admiffion,  and  that  it  was 
guarded  by  young  females.  See  Catania. 

CATANADROM1,  in  Ichthyography,  a term  of  the 
fame  fignification  with  the  more  common  word  anadromi, 
the  diftinilive  term  of  a fet  of  fifnes,  which  at  times  leave 
the  frefh  water  for  the  lalt,  and  afterwards  return  to  the 
frefh  water  again.  See  Anadromous. 

CATANANCHE,  in  Botany , (Gr.  x.xrccixyy.-n,  violence, 
fo  called,  according  to  Diofcorides,  becaufc  it  was  fuper- 
flitiouily  ufed  as  a philtre,  or  love-charm  by  the  women  of 
Theflaly.)  Linn.  Gen.  920.  Schreb.  1250.  Ju(T.  p.  1 7 1 . 
Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.492.  Gaert.  905.  Catanance,  Tourn.  271. 
Cupidone,  Lam.  Encyc.  Bofc.  Nouv.  Dift.  Candia  lion’s 
foot.  Clafs  and  order  fyngenefa po/ygamia  a.qualis,  Linn.  Ci- 
choraceee,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  imbricate,  top-fhaped  ; feales 
numerous,  loofe,  egg-(haped,  acute,  concave,  fcarious,  fhin- 
ing,  permanent.  Cor.  common,  uniform  ; florets  all  with 
flamens  and  a piftil,  numerous,  ligulate,  linear,  truncated, 
five-toothed.  Slam,  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ; 
anthers  forming  a hollow  cylinder.  Pjl.  germ  oblong  ; 
ityle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  itamens  ; iligma  bifid,  re- 
flexed.  Peric.  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  egg- 
top  ihaped,  crowned  with  a five-leafed,  chaffy,  awned  pap- 
pus or  calycle.  Rectp.  chaffy. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  imbricate.  Pappus 
confiiting  of  five  chaffy  awned  leaves. 

Sp.  1.  C.  carulca,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Willd.  1.  Mart.  1. 
Lam.  Encvc.  1.  Ill u ft.  PI.  658.  fig.  1.  (Chondrilla! 
Bauh.  Pin.  130.  6-  Barr.  Ic.  1134.  llai.  Hift.  257.) 

“ Calyx  feales  all  egg-fliaped,  mucronate,  coloured  in  the 
middle.”  Lam.  “ Leaves  villous,  linear,  a little  pinnatifid 
at  the  bafe.”  Willd.  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  nume- 
rous, long,  narrow,  with  two  pair  of  long,  linear  teeth, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Stems  about  two  feet  high, 
(lender,  pubefeent  ; furnifhed  with  fmall,  generally  entire 
leaves,  or  rather  tranfparcnt  feales  growing  nearer  together 
as  they  approach  the  fnmmit.  Flowers  terminal,  blue, 
large,  on  longpeduncles.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
flowering  from  June  to  Offober.  2.  C.  cafp'ttofa,  Willd.  2. 
L)esf.  Atl.  ii.  p.  238.  tab.  217.  “ Inferior  calyx-fcales 

egg-fhaped,  acute,  leaves  linear,  rather  flefhy,  {lightly  tooth- 
ed at  the  tip.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Flowers  yellow. 
3.  C.  Iutea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Willd.  3.  Mart.  2.  Encyc. 
Illuft.  PL  658.  fig.  2.  Gant.  tab.  137.  fig.  5.  “ Interior 

(not  inferio-,  as  in  Linnxus,)  calyx-fcales  lanceolate.”  L'am. 

“ Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  three-nerved.”  Willd.  Root 
annual.  Stems  two  or  three,  a foot  and  a half  high.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellow,  on  {lender  peduncles.  A native  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  (bps  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  foil, 
or  in  warm  borders,  under  the  fhelter  of  wails,  pales,  or 
hedges.  But  it  fucceeds  better  when  raifed  from  feeds 
fown  in  March,  in  a border  of  good  warm  earth,  and  after- 
wards tranfplanted  into  pots  or  borders  where  it  is  to  re- 
main for  flowering.  The  third  fpecies  may  alfo  be  readily 
railed  from  feeds  ; but,  as  it  has  little  beauty,  it  is  not  often 
kept  in  gardens.  Mill. 

Catananche  graca,  Linn.  Willd.  Mart.  Lam.  See 
Scorzonera  e/onrrata. 

o 

CATANDUANES,  or  Cantuadanes,  in  Geography , 
a province  of  the  illand  of  Lucon  or  Manilla,  confiltmg  of 
a lmall  ifland  to  the  molt  fouth-eafterly  part  of  L 119011  ; its 
fouthern  point  being  aimolt  parallel  with  Siiiran.  Its  fliape 
is  triangular,  about  30  leagues  in  compafs,  and  10  in  length. 


As  it  is  expofed  to  the  north  wind,  it  is  always  flormy  ; and 
it  lies  fo  near  the  Emtfocadero,  or  mouth  of  the  channel  of 
St.  Bernardin,  that  foine  pilots  miflaking  it,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  they  were  entering  the  mouth  of  the  ftraight,  have 
found  themfelves  among  dangerous  flats,  which  encompafs 
the  ifland  about  a mufket-fhot  from  the  fliore,  and  fuffered 
fhipwreck.  This  ifland  abounds  in  rice,  oil  of  palms,  cocoas, 
honey,  and  wax.  It  has  feveral  rivers  that  are  dangerous 
to  crofs,  in  th^  channel  of  which  is  found  gold,  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  floods.  The  largelt  of 
tilde  is  called  Catandangan,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Catan- 
duanes,  whence  the  ifland  took  its  name.  The  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  natives  is  the  carrying  of  wood,  and  the 
making  of  light  boats,  which  they  fell  at  Mindora,  Caleleya, 
Balayan,  and  other  places.  They  firft  make  one  very  large, 
without  any  deck,  and  not  nailed,  but  fewed  together  with 
Indian  canes,  and  then  others  lefs  and  lefs,  one  within  ano- 
ther, and  thus  they  tranfport  them  100  leagues.  The  peo- 
ple paint  themfelves  ; they  are  warlike,  and  excellent  failors  ; 
and  if  a boat  be  overfet,  they  leap  into  the  water  and  imme- 
diately turn  it.  Apprehending  inch  accidents,  they  carry 
their  provilions  in  their  hollow  canes  elofely  flopped,  and 
tied  to  the  tides  of  the  boats.  Their  habit  is  only  a waifl- 
coat,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knees.  The  women  are 
of  a mafeuline  lize,  and  apply  themfelves  as  much  as  the 
men  to  tillage  and  fiihing.  They  are  modeftly  clad  in  a 
coat  or  jerkin,  and  a long  mantle.  Their  hair  is  tied  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  forming  a knot  like  a role.  O11  the 
forehead  they  wear  a plate  of  gold  two  lingers’  broad,  lined 
with  taffeta  ; in  their  ears  three  gold  pendants.  On  their 
ancles  they  have  rings,  which  make  a tinkling  noife  as  they 
move.- 

CATANGIIJS  Sinus,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a gulf  of 
Alia  Minor,  in  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 

CATANHEDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira. 

CAT  AN  I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Calpian  Sea,  according  to  Pliny. 

CATANIA,  or  Catanea,  the  ancient  Catana,  a town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  near  the  foot  of  mount 
./Etna.  This  city  has  frequently  fuffered  in  ancient  and 
‘modern  times,  from  the  eruptions  of  this  mountain.  See 
./Etna  and  Catana.  The  materials  of  which  the  modern 
city  is  built  are  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  in  a vulcanized 
country,  where  flones  of  any  other  than  a volcanic  nature 
are  not  to  be  found  but  at  a confiderable  diftance.  The 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  and  even  the  walls  of  the 
city,  are  principally  of  lava  ; which  has  furnifhed  materials 
not  only  for  the  modern  Catania,  but  alfo  for  tlje  more 
ancient  city,  which  was  entirely  deflroyed  bv  an  earthquake 
in  the  year  1693  : at  lead  its  ruins,  when  dug  up,  have  all 
been  found  to  cot: lilt  «f  lava.  Thofe  who  have  taken  a 
view  of  the  furface  of  the  territory  of  Carana  have  every- 
where met  with  immenfe  accumulations  of  lava  ; among* 
which  the  moil  confpicucus  are  the  remains  of  that  torrent 
which,  burfling  from  one  of  the  fldes  of  ./Etna  in  1669, 
inundated  a fpace  14  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in 
breadth,  rofe  over  the  walls  of  Catania,  burying  under  it  a 
part  of  the  city,  and  at  ltngth  precipitated  itfelf  into  the 
lea.  The  prince  of  Bifcaris  has  employed  great  labour  and 
expence  in  digging  down  to  the  ruins.  We  defeendtd,  fays 
Mr. 'Swinburne,  into  baths,  fepulchres,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a theatre,  all  much  injured  by  the  cataflruphes  that 
have  befallen  them.  They  were  eredted  on  old  beds  of 
lava,  and  even  built  witli  fquare  pieces  of  the  fame  iub- 
ftance,  which  in  no  inflance  appears  to  have  been  fufed  by 
the  contadf  of  new  lavas.  The  feiarra,  or  flones  of  cold 
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lava,  have  conftantly  proved  as  drong  a barrier  againd  the 
flowing  torrent  of  fire,  as  any  other  done  could  have  been, 
though  fome  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  hot  matter 
would  melt  the  old  mafs,  and  incorporate  with  it.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  fertility  of  its  territory  could  have  infpired  the 
inhabitants  with  the  courage,  or  rather  the  obllinacy,  to 
build  and  rebuild  in  a fltuation  which  derives  no  advantage 
from  the  fea  ; which  is  without  a river  and  without  fortifi- 
cations ; expofed  to  all  forts  of  natural  misfortunes,  and 
continually  threatened  with  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
have  already  proved  fo  deitrudtive.  And  yet  in  the  courle 
of  the  lad  century  it  has  revived  with  great  fpltndour,  and 
when  all  the  houfes  are  finifhed,  it  will  be  a very  handfome 
city.  In  the  progrefs  of  its  improvement  it  has  acquired 
more  the  features  of  a metropolis  and  royal  refidence  than 
Palermo.  Its  principal  llreets  are  long,  flraight,  and  wide, 
and  well  paved  with  lava  ; but  they  are  fo  difpofed,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  this  burning  town  is  totally  without 
(hade,  and  almod  impaffable.  If  its  wealthy  inhabitants  had 
poffeffed  a greater  degree  of  taile  ; if,  infiead  of  huge  pa- 
laces, and  large  churches  of  an  obfolete  and  fanciful  archi- 
tefture,  the  buildings  had  been  eredted  in  a fimple  and^  noble 
ftvle,  Catania  might  have  been  one  of  the  molt  magnificent 
cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  market-place,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  beauty ; it  is  a fquare  cut  off  at  the 
angles,  and  decorated  with  arches  fupported  by  marble 
columns.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  fquare  formed  by  the 
town-hall,  feminary,  and  cathedral,  are  two  antique  frag- 
ments, very  happily  grouped  : they  confilt  in  a part  of  an 
Egyptian  obelilk  of  granite,  with  hieroglyphic  chara&ers  ; 
placed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  formed  of  lava,  the  an- 
cient fymboi  of  Catania.  The  cathedral  eredted  by  the 
abbot  Angerms  in  1094,  and  endowed  by  earl  Roger  with 
the  territories  of  Catania  and  jEtna,  has  fuffered  fo  much 
by  earthquakes,  that  little  of  the  original  drudture  remains, 
and  the  modern  parts  have  hardly  any  thing,  except  their 
materials,  to  recommend  them.  The  other  religious  edifices 
of  the  city  are  profufely  ornamented,  but  in  a bad  tafte. 
The  Benedidtine  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  larged  be- 
longing to  that  or  any  other  religious  order.  Every  part 
has  been  n built  fince  the  earthquake  of  169,3.  The  church 
is  a nobie  fabric,  though  it  has  many  defedts  in  the  defign 
and  execution  ; and  is  accounted  the  larged  in  Sicily.  The 
organ,  condrudted  by  a Neapolitan  pried,  is  much  edeemed 
by  connoiffenrs  in  mnfical  intiruments.  The  tones  of  all  forts 
of  wind  and  dringed  inllruments  are  imitated  by  it  with  the 
mod  perfedt  illnfion.  One  wing  of  the  monadery  is  appro- 
priated to  a conliderable  mufeum  of  antiquity  and  natural 
hidorv-  This  mufeum  is  magnificent,  and  amidd  a variety 
of  trifling  objedls  it  contains  fome  utenfils  in  bronze,  of  as 
perfedl  purity  and  beauty  as  thofe  of  the  cabinet  of  Portici, 
earthen  vafes  of  a molt  elegant  form,  and  very  curious  lamps. 
The  prince  of  Bifcaris,  to  whom  the  modern  Catania  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its  improvements,  has  alfo  formed  a very 
magnificent  mufeum.  His  colledtion  confids  of  fpecimens 
of  the  mod  curious  fubjedts  in  antiquity  which  Catania  and 
Sicily  produce  ; fuch  as  the  remains  of  architecture,  Mofaic 
ornaments,  Roman  and  Grecian  materials  for  building  ; fculp- 
ture,  among  which,  a tingle  coloflal  1 orfo,  found  at  Catania, 
may  be  ranked  with  the  moll  beautiful  pieces  of  antiquity  ; 
a colledtion  of  earthen  vafes,  peculiarly  valuable  for  the 
number,  the  forms,  and  prefervation  of  the  figures  repre- 
fented  on  them  ; another  of  antique  bronzes  ; the  natural 
hidory  of  marine  produdtions,  plants,  fheiis,  and  fifties  ; and 
the  produdtions  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  minerals,  vegetables, 
volcanic  matters,  marbles,  precious  dones,  and  animals  : — 
the  whole  arranged  in  an  order  which  exhibits  fcience, 


tade,  and  inaudry.  You  fee  likewife  in  this  mufeum  a 
feries  of  arms,  armour,  and  Angular  codnmes.  In  this  city 
there  is  alfo  a third  mufeum,  the  pofleflor  and  founder  of 
which  is  the  chevalier  Gioeni  ; the  valuable  contents  of 
which  are  enumerated  by  Spallanzani.  One  of  the  greated 
curiofities  at  Catania  is  the  Villa  Sciarra,  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Bifcaris.  Upon  the  black  impenetrable  furface 
of  the  lava,  which  ifTned  from  JEtna  in  1669,  this  prince  has 
laid  the  plan  of  a garden,  built  houfes,  planted  trees  in  foil 
brought  hither  from  other  places,  and  formed  two  large 
ponds  of  frefh  water,  fuppiied  by  fprings  that  ooze  through 
the  lava.  The  pools  of  the  Villa  are  docked  with  fifh  and 
water-fowl,  and  are  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fea  by  a drong  pier,  which  is  the  only  feparation 
between  the  fait  and  frefh  water. 

The  number  of  public  edifices  that  are  crowded  together 
in  fo  fmall  a fpace,  has  lefc  little  room  for  the  houfes  of  in- 
dividuals ; and  from  this  circumdance  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  Catania  has  been  embellifhed  at  different  periods,  or 
that  the  private  houfes  were  extremely  fmall  in  comparifon 
with  the  public  buildings  ; or  that  the  ancient  city  was  more 
ornamented  than  extenlive,  and,  confequently,  more  rich 
than  populous.  The  modern  town  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
kind.  Although  its  population  be  edimated  at  20  or 
30,000,  and  by  the  Catanians  themfelves  at  double  this 
number,  yet  nothing  is  feen  in  the  dreets  but  convents, 
churches,  and  palaces,  feparated  by  a few  private  houfes. 
Catania  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Monreal,  whofe 
revenues  are  very  conliderable  ; 2-ccol.  doling  per  annum 
being  derived,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  fale  of  fnow  collected 
on  mount  JEtna.  This  city  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  the  only 
one  in  the  ifland,  and  the  nurfery  of  all  the  lawyers.  N. 
lat.  .37°  .30’.  E.  long.  150  19b  Swinburne’s  Travels, 
vol.  iv.  Brydone’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  Spallanzani’s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  De  Non’6  Travels. 

CATANIDIS  Pr  omontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
promontory  of  Alia  Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  file  of 
Lefbos,  towards  the  Arginufae  iflands,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

CATANII,  a people  of  Arabia  Deferta. 

CATANITjE,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Arabia 
Felix. 

CATANZARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  the  feat  of  a governor  and  tri- 
bunal of  jullice,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Reggio. 
It  is  fituare  on  a mountain,  and  has  manufadlures  of  iilk 
velvets  and  cottons.  This  town  was  built  in  963  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocns,  as  a pod  of  llrength 
againd  the  Saracens,  to  which  its  fltuation  011  an  eminence, 
in  the  pafs  between  the  mountains  and  fea,  adapted  it.  In 
159.3  it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  capital,  formerly  the  right 
of  Reggio.  It  contains  1 2, oco  inhabitants,  who  live  by  the 
law,  and  the  fale  of  corn,  filk,  and  oil.  The  college  of  the 
late  Jefnits  is  a handforr.e  building,  and  pofl'effesa  good  llatue 
of  St.  Ignatius,  by  Fonfeca,  and  a very  fine  pidiure  repre- 
fenting  St.  Bruno  diilributing  bread  to  the  poor  ; 9 miles 
N.E.  of  Sqnillace.  N.  lat.  ,38°  58".  E.  long.  iS°  20'. 

CATAO,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet  5 15  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Yolotou. 

CATAONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a province  of  Afia, 
in  Armenia  Minor,  between  Taurus  and  Antitaurus.  Strabo 
places  this  province  in  Cappadocia,  becaule  Armenia  Minor 
once  made  a part  of  Cappadocia,;  and  he  fays  that  Ariara- 
thes  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  joined  Cataoiia  to  Cappadocia. 
It  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  Cilicia  Campedris,  and  traverfed 
from  the  N.E.  to  the  S.W.  by  the  Sarus.  The  two  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Tariana  and  Comana  Cappadocica.  The 
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Pyramus  had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  of  the  eaflern 
part. 

CATAPAN,  or  Catipan,  a name  the  later  Greeks, 
about  the  twelfth  century,  gave  the  governor  of  their  do- 
minions in  Italy. 

Ughellus  and  others  fay,  catapan  was  the  fame  with  capi- 
taneus ; formed  from  it  by  metathefis,  or  tranfpofition  : 
others  derive  it  from  x«.t a,  juxta,  and  <nrav,  omtte  ; in  which 
fenfe,  catapan  was  a governor-general',  or  magiltrate,  who 
had  the  diredlion  of  all : others  will  have  it  derived  from 
zktz  &rxvToxpa.Top&,  that  is,  next  after  the  emperor.  In  which 
fenfe,  catapan  was  a fecond  mailer,  fecundui  dom'inus.  Du- 
Cange  derives  it  from  xzte •ko.ioc,  captain  ; which  the  Greeks 
applied  to  every  governor,  and  even  every  man  of  quality. 

CATAPELTA,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  It  coniifted  of  a kind  of  prefs,  com- 
pofed  of  planks,  between  which  the  criminal  was  crufhed  to 
death. 

CATAPELTiE,  in  Ancient  Writers,  more  frequently 
written  catapulta,  which  fee. 

CATAPHONICS,  in  Mufic,  fynonymous  with  cata- 
coujiics,  which  fee. 

CATAPHORA, in  a themeof  the  heavens,  anappellation 
given  to  the  houfes  falling  from  the  third,  fixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  angles.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to 
anaphora. 

Cataphora,  in  Medicine,  a term  formerly  ufed  to  denote 
a variety  of  lethargy,  or  coma,  with  which  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  fynonymous.  It  fignified  a leffer  degree  of 
fopor  than  the  term  Carus  (which  fee),  or  a leffer  approach 
to  the  Hate  of  complete  apoplexy.  But  thefe  diHindl ions 
are  now  difcarded  as  ufelefs,  iince  the  nature,  caufes,  and 
treatment  of  all  muH  be  fimilar  ; they  are  not  different  dif- 
eafes,  but  only  different  degrees  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Sauvages 
defines  the  cataphora,  “ Status  fomnolentus  facile  excitabi- 
lis,  fine  febre,  delirio,  et  oblivione.”  Nofol.  Meth.  clafs  vi. 
ord.  v. 

CATAPEIRACTA,  from  xa.ro.,  and  tycurim,  I fortify, 
or  arm,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  a cuirafs,  or  heavy  de- 
fenfive  armour,  compofed  of  lheets  or  links  of  iron,  fo  cn- 
rioufly  faffened  and  arranged  on  flrong  cloth  or  leather,  like 
plumes,  that  they  preferved  the  fame  appearance  in  all  mo- 
tions, and  left  no  part  of  the  body  expofed.  It  was  for- 
merly ufed  fometimes  both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
when  by  the  latter,  it  was  generally  made  to  cover  the  horfe 
as  well  as  his  rider.  It  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  Perlians, 
Sarmatians,  and  others.  It  was  frequently  made  to  cover 
only  the  breaft.  The  Romans  adopted  it  early  for  their 
foot,  and,  according  to  Vegetius,  rttained  the  ufe  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Gratian,  when  the  Roman  difcipline  becoming 
greatly  relaxed,  and  military  exercifes  with  laborious  duty 
being  chiefly  difcantinued,  their  foot  thought  the  cata- 
phradta,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  too  great  a load  for  them  to 
carry,  and  therefore  threw  both  afide.  But  he  tells  us,  that 
by  thus  leaving  their  breads  and  heads  expoRd  and  unpro- 
tected, they  were,  when  lighting  againff  the  Goths,  fre- 
quently deflroyed  by  the  multitude  of  the  archers  of  thofe 
barbarians.  And  he  very  emphatically  obferves,  that  whilll 
they  declined  military  fatigue,  and  the  trouble  of  carrying 
armour  fufficient  for  their  protection,  they  were  ir.  a molt 
difgraceful  manner  killed  like  fheep.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  Romans  were  overcome  chiefly  by  the  bow, 
after  they  laid  afide  their  defenfive  armour.  His  words  are 
the  following  j.  “ Licet  exernplo  Gotthorum  et  Alanorum, 
Hunnorumque  equitum  arma  profecerint  pedites  tamen 
conffat  effe  nudatos.  Ab  urbe  enim  condita  ufque  ad  tempus 


D.G  ratiani,  et  cataphradlis  et  galeis  muniebatur  pedeftris 
exercitus.  Sed  cum  campefiris  exercitatio,  interveniente 
negligentia  defidiaque  ceffarct,  gravia  videri  arma  cceperunt, 
qiise  raro  utique  miiites  induebant.  Itaque  ab  imperatore 
poHulant,  prime  cataphradlas,  deinde  caffules  deponere  ; fic 
detedlis  pedloribus  et  capitibus,  eongreffi  contra  Gotthos 
miiites  noftri,  multitudine  l’agittariorum  feepe  deleti  funt  ; 
nec  poH  tot  clades,  quse  ufque  ad  tantarum  urbium  excidia 
pervenerunt,  cuiquam  cur  a;  fuit,  vtl  cataphradlas  vel  galeas 
pedeffribus  reddere.  Ita  fit,  ut  non  de  pugna,  fed  de  fuga 
cogitent,  qui  in  acie  nudi  exponuntur  ad  vulnera.  Quid 
enim  pedes  fagittarius  fine  cataphradla,  fine  galea,  qui  cum 
arcu  feutum  tenere  non  poteft,  faciat  ? Qjiid  ipfi  draconarii 
atque  figniferi,  qui  finiftra  manu  haftas  gubernant,  in  preeiio 
facient,  quorum  et  capita  nuda  effe  conilat,  et  pedlora  ? Sed 
gravis  pediti  lorica  videtur,  et  galea  fortaffe,  raro  meditanti 
arma  raro  tradlanti.  Cseterum  quotidianus  ufus  non  laborat, 
etiam  fi  onerofa  geHaverit.  Sed  illi  qui  laborem  in  portandis 
veteribus  munimentis  armorum,  ferre  non  poffint,  detedlis 
corporibus  et  vulnera  fufiinere  coguntur  et  mortes  ; et,  quod 
ell  gravius  (et  turpius)  aut  capi,  aut  certe  fuga  rempublicam 
prodere.  Sic  dum  exercitium  laboremque  declinant,  cum 
maximo  dedecore  trucidantur  ut  pecudes.”  In  this  paffage 
Vegetius  aferibes  the  fuccefs  of  the  Goths  againfl  the  Romans 
without  their  defenfive  armour  chiefly  to  the  great  multitude 
of  their  archers.  Even  in  the  defence  of  modern  fortifica- 
tions there  are  fituations  in  which  we  are  convinced  the  bow 
and  the  arrow  would  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  muf- 
quet  and  bayonet,  as  in  cafemated  galleries,  in  the  counter- 
fcarps  of  ditches,  &cfiwhcre  mufquetry  foon  becomes  ufelefs 
on  account  of  the  fmoke.  And  were  it  neceffary  to  defend 
fuch  a very  inclofed  countiy  as  this,  many  occurrences  might 
arife,  in  which  a certain  number  of  good  archers  might  be  of 
more  real  ufe  for  the  purpofes  of  defence  than  thrice  the  num- 
ber of  our  beff  mufquetry.  Tacitus,  Hill.  lib.  i.  cap.  79. 
Veget.  de  Rc  Mil.  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 

Cataphracta,  among  Surgeons,  denotes  a bandage 
of  the  thorax  ; thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance 
t>  a Roman  breall-plate,  called  cataphradla.  See  Ban- 
dage. 

CATAPHRACTA  Naves,  veffels  armed  and  covered 
in  fight,  fo  that  they  could  not  be  eafily  damaged  by  the 
enemy.  They  were  covered  over  with  boards  or  planks, 
on  which  the  foldiers  were  placed  to  defend  them  : the 
rowers  fitting  underneath,  thus  fkreened  from  the  enemies’ 
weapons. 

CATAPHRACTI,  or  Catapkractarii,  perfons  fe- 
cured  with  cataphradfre.  The  term,  however,  is  mqfi  com- 
monly employed  to  denote  an  ancient  f pec  us  of  cuiraffiers, 
or  horfemen,  covered  completely,  as  well  as  their  horfes, 
with  Inch  armour  as  is  deferibed  in  the  article  Cataphradla, 
which  fee.  The  Perfians  made  ufe  of  fuch  cavalry  ; after 
then>  the  Greeks  ; and  then  the  Latins.  Antiochus  had  3000 
of  them  when  he  marched  againfl  Scipio  Afiaticus.  And  as 
the  Romans  copud  after  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their 
hatred  of  them,  in  things  they  thought  ufetul  and  advan- 
tageous, there  is  every'  reafon  to  iuppofe  that  they  borrowed 
from  them  that  inflitution.  The  fame  mtaning  is  affixed 
to  the  term  Crapellarli. 

CATAPHRACTUS,  in  Zoology.  See  DasypuS. 

Catap  hr  actus  Pogge,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Cottus 
CataphraElus. 

C AT  APHRY  GIANS,  in  Ecclejiafiical  Hlflory,  a fedl  in, 
the  fecond  century,  fo  called  as  being  of  the  country  of 
Phrygia.  They  were  orthodox  in  every  thing,  fetting  afide 
this,  that  they  took  Montanus  for  a prophet,  and  Prifcilla 
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and  Maximilla  for  true  propheteffes,  to  be  confwlted  in  every 
thing  relating  to  religion  ; as  fuppofing  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
abandoned  the  church.  See  Montanist. 

CATAPLASM,  in  Surgery , a poultice,  or  external  ap- 
plication of  a pulpy  confidence,  more  or  lefs  compofed  of 
fubftances  poftefiing  a medicinal  quality,  and  thence  denomi- 
nated antifeptic,  emollient,  diicutient,  anodyne,  aftringent, 
Simulating,  maturating,  repellent,  &c.  Cataplafins  have 
their  name  from  KccIccTrX'x.a-o-u,  iliino,  to  fpread  or  befmear  ; and 
are  therefore  always  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  coherent  or 
tenacious. 

They  ufually  confift  of  farinaceous  ingredients  or  mucila- 
ginous vegetable  matters,  which  are  mingled  with  gums,  bal- 
fams,  refins,  eggs,  honey,  &c.  and  foftened  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar,  water,  or  milk,  and  generally  applied  warm.  Igno- 
rance and  caprice,  however,  have  introduced  avail  farrago  of 
fubftances  into  compofitions  of  this  clafs  ; but  judicious  and 
experienced  furgeons  have  limited  them  very  confiderably, 
and  much  fimplified  the  form  of  their  cataplafins. 

The  practitioner  who  keeps  in  mind  the  particular  objeCt 
he  has  in  view,  whether  to  communicate  heat,  cold,  moiilure, 
or  fome  peculiar  medicinal  virtue,  will  not  be  at  a lofs  to  find 
appropriate  materials  for  his  purpofe  ; in  the  Pharmacopcea 
'Chirurgica  of  Mr.  Houlfton  are  contained  many  formularies  of 
this  nature,  adapted  to  various  occafions. 

CATAPOTIA,  from  x.tx,ra,v ivu,  / /wallow,  dry  medicines, 
in  a form  fit  to  be  fwallowed  whole  ; otherwife  called  pills. 

CATAPPA,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  Gsert.  See  TERMI- 
NALS. 

C ATAPTELE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Bithynia,  feated  on  the  Euxine  fea. 

CATAPULT  A,  from  and  7t;ath,  in  Ancient  Mili- 

tary Language.  Much  diverfity  of  opinion  has  exilted 
among  modern  writers,  in  regard  to  the  catapulta  and  balijla  ; 
fome  reprefenting  the  former  as  having  been  employed  to 
throw  Hones  and  bullets,  and  the  hitter  to  throw  arrows, 
darts,  javelins,  pointed  poles,  & c.  ; others  reverfing  thtfe  ap- 
plications of  them  ; whilfl  fome  contend  that  each  of  them 
was  made  ufe  of  f r both  purpofes.  The  chevalier  de  Fo- 
lard,  whom  many  of  the  French  writers  have  f liowed  on  this 
fubjeCt,  in  his  “ Traite  de  l’Attaque  et  de  la  Defence  des 
Places  des  Anciens,”  fpeaks  of  thefe  machines  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

“ Polybe  dit  formellement  par  tout,  ou  il  parle  de  ces  deux 
machines  (la  balifle  et  la  catapulte)  que  la  balifte  jettoit  des 
durds,  et  la  catapulte  des  pierres.” 

“ La  catapulte,  comme  la  balille,  avoit  differens  noms. 
Les  Grecs  Pont  appellee  d’une  fagon,  et  les  Romanis  d’nne 
autre,  cliaque  nation  comme  il  lui  a plu.  Cefar  Pappelle 
tantot  catapulte,  tantot  onager , onagre.  Les  Grecs  de  la 
moienne  antiquite  i’appellent  tantot  Pun  tantot  i’autre,  jamais 
machine  n’a  fouffert  tant  de  differens  noms.  J’en  pourrois 
compter  une  douzaine  tout  an  moins,  qui  out  couru  toutes 
les  nations.  Je  confens  qu’on  les  adopte  tons,  inais  du  moins 
doit-on  fe  faire  entendre  dans  la  delcription  de  ia  machine  : 
carle  nom  tpy  fait  rien,  et  lie  change  rien  a la  chofe,  des  que 
nous  en  concevons  la  ilru&ure  et  le  prineipe  du  monvement.” 

“ Le  fcorpion  ne  fut  jamais  la  catapulte,  comme  une  in- 
finite de  commentateurs  Pont  cru  ; ce  n’ttoit  qui  la  balille  : 
car  quel  rapport  pent  avoir  la  catapulte  avec  cet  animal : ’ 

“ Vegece  dit  qu’on  nommoit  autrefois  fcorpion,  ceqtie  de 
fon  terns  on  appelloit  manubalijle ; c’clt  l’arbalete  dont  on 
commenga  a fe  fervirdu  terns  de  nos  percs,  et  que  nous  avons 
abandonnee  depuis  Pinvention  de  nos  full  Is,  oil  de  nos  moul- 
quets,  quoique  cette  arme,  toute  prevention  a part,  fut  infini- 
ment  plus  meurtriere  et  plus  avantageofe,  que  nt  le  font  nos 


fufils,  fts  coups  plus  certains  et  plus  affurez,  et  fa  force  atl 
moins  egale.  Vegece  prouve  affez,  que  le  fcorpion  etoit  la 
balille  des  anciens.  Cela  fe  voit  dans  Cefar  en  plufieurs 
endroits  de  fes  commentaires,  car  il  emploie  indifferemment 
ces  deux  termes  pour  fignifierla  meme  machine  ; rnais  il  dif- 
tingue  toujours  celleci  de  la  catapulte : Cafar  in  cajlris,  dit 
Hirtius,  fcorpionum  catapultorum  magnam  vim  babebat.” 

“ Avant  que  d’entrer  dans  Pexplication  de  notre  catapulte, 
ou  pour  mieux  dire  de  celle  dcs  anciens,  je  crois,  que  le  lec- 
teur  ne  fera  pas  fache  de  voir  ici  celle  d’Ammien  Maicelliu, 
Liv.  xxiii.  en  eclairciffant  ceque  nous  paroit  obfeur  et  embar- 
raffe  dans  le  texte  de  cet  hiftorien.  Cette  hardiefie  nous  doit 
etre  permife,  lorfqu’elle  ne  va  pas  au  de  la  des  bornes  raifon- 
ables.”  His  tnuiflation  follows. 

“ La  catapulte  ell  compofee  de  deux  poutres  courbes,  dit 
cet  billorien,  qui  fe  joignent  a leurs  extremitez  par  deux  tra- 
verfans.  Aux  deux  cotez  et  vers  le  milieu  de  leur  courbure, 
on  pratique  deux  trous  arrondi  oppofez  Pun  a l’autre,  et 
lai  ges  a proportion  du  poids  qiPon  veut  jetter  ; c’ell  dans 
ces  deux  trous  que  l’on  fait  paffer  un  cordage  replie  en  plu- 
fieurs tours  qui  paffer, t deffus  et  defibus  deux  chevilles  de  fer 
qui  part  gent  cette  efpece  d’echeveau  de  cordes,  Au  milieu 
de  ce  cordage  file  et  partage  par  les  deux  chevilles  de  fer, 
on  introduit  a leur  centre  le  bout  d’une  piece  de  bcis  ou 
bras  fait  en  maniere  d’axe  de  charette.  Lorfqu’il  ell  qnef- 
tion  de  s’tn  fervir,  l’on  entortille  et  l’on  bande  les  cordes 
egalement  des  deux  cotez  ; et  de  pair  que  la  force  du  ban- 
dage et  des  cordes  entortiliees  ne  lache,  on  tient  fixes  les  deux 
chevilles  par  un  arret:  alors  on  baiffe  le  bras  parle  bout 
d’en  haut  par  le  moien  d’un  moulinet,  et  ce  bout  eft  retenu 
par  une  detente  ; on  met  alors  la  gierre  a l’extremite  de 
ce  bras  qui  forme  un  cuilleron  (bowl  of  a fpoon).  Un 
homme  lache  alors  la  detente  d’un  coup  de  maillet,  et 
fait  partir  le  bras  qui  pouffe  la  pierre  d’une  force  extraordi- 
naire, parce  qu’il  va  donner  tt  chequer  dans  le  plus  fort  de 
fon  mouvement  contre  un  montant,  au  mi.ieu  duquel  il  y a 
un  couftinet  rampli  de  paille  hachee.” 

And  he  compliments  thofe,  who  have  written  before  him 
on  the  fubje<ft,  in  tie  following  manner. 

“ S’il  nous  eft  permis  de  dire  librement  ceque  nous  pert- 
fons,  ceux  qui  nous  out  donne  de  la  catapulte,  entre  autres 
Lipfe,  Choul,  Fabretti,  Perrault,  n’ont  rien  pr*duit  que 
d’imaginaire. 

We  fo  far  agree  in  opinion  with  Folard  that  the  real  and 
original  ufe  of  the  catapulta  was  to  throw  ftones,  and  that  of 
the  halijla  to  throw  darts,  &c.  But  we  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  mifquotes  Polybius  in  afferting  that  that 
hillorian  eonftantly  makes  this  diftintlion  between  thtfe  two 
machines  whenever  he  mentions  them.  For  at  the  liege  of 
Thebes  in  Phtlfiotis  by  Philip,  where  he  makes  Polybius  fay 
.there  were  150  catapults  and  25  balliftse,  that  writer  does  not 
mention  ball (t as  at  all.  His  words  are  thefe.  “ ^.ovx^ivruiv 
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Kcct  zUocn,  x%o'rr.\§-;  r ou:  OnScu;.  That  is,  iyo  catapults  and 
25  ftone-throwing  machines  being  coilcdied  or  brought  to- 
gether, he,  (Philip)  advanced  towards  Thebes.  Now  the 
b^ya-vov  7r=r^oS’oAia.ov,  as  difi inguiihed  from  the  catapulta,  w,:g 
not  the  balilta,  blit  the  onager , which  threw  ftones  by  means 
of  a wooden  Itilus.  pole,  or  beam,  and  a chain  or  a fling  fuf- 
pended  at  the  end  thereof  for  receiving  the  Hoiks.  This  ma- 
chine might  have  been  fo  conitru&ed  as  to  throw  ftones  of 
any  fize.  The  k«.i  to  uXodoc  rim  /5=aJv,  and  the  multitude  of 
projectiles,  which  Mr.  Hampton  has  tranllated,  “ darts  dif- 
charged  vvitliout  intermiffion,”  might  lead  -an  incautious 
reader  to  fuppofe  that  there  were  baliftae  there,  from  which 
ttiole  were  thrown.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe 
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even  according  to  his  own  tranflatiort  of  the  Greek  words 
denoting  the  machines,  of  which  there  were  25  diftinguifhed 
from  the  150  catapultse,  and  which  he  exprefsiy  calls  ma- 
chines for  throwing  ftones.  Folard’s  affertion,  then,  on  this 
point  is  altogether  unfounded. 

In  like  manner  the  words  “ r%u;  r.vctv  ^eXos-tcIo-ei?  XiOofco- 
Aoij,”  and  there  were  three  places,  ffations,  Or  batteries,  for 
ftone-throvvers,  ufed  by  Polybius,  when  fpeaking  of  the  fiege 
of  Echinus  by  Philip,  are  without  any  reafon  tranflated  by 
Cafaubon  “ et  erant  ibi  tres  flationes  idonese  locandis  ba- 
liftis,”  and  by  Mr.  Hampton,  “ and  in  thefe  (trenches) 
there  were  three  batteries  of  baliflte.” 

Folard  alfo  roundly  and  onfcrupuloufly  afferts  that  Julius 
Casfar  calls  the  fame  machine  fometimes  catapnlia  and  leme- 
times  onager.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Csefar  does  not 
make  any  mention  at  all  of  the  onager.  But  his  authority 
may  be  confidered  as  decifive  in  regard  to  the  life*  that  was 
made  both  of  the  balifta  and  the  catapulta,  and  the  diftinc- 
tion,  in  this  refpeft,  between  the  two  machines.  He  men- 
tions the  balilla  only  once,  viz.  in  the  fecond  chap,  or  fec- 
tion  of  his  fecond  book,  “ De  Bello  civili,”  when  fpeaking  of 
the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  by  his  lieutenant,  C.  Trebonius.  His 
words  are  thefe.  “ Sed  tanti  erant  antiquitus  in  oppido  om- 
nium rerum  ad  helium  apparatus,  tantaque  multitudo  tor- 
mentorum,  ut  eorum  vim  nnlke  contextae  viminibus  viniae 
fuftinere  poffent.  Afferes  enim  pedum  xii  cufpidibus  pras- 
fixi,  atque  hi  maximis  baliftis  rniffi  per  quatuor  ordines  cra- 
tium  defigebantur.”  Front  this  paffage  it  is  evident  that  even 
the  larged  haliftte  were  employed  to  throw  long  pointed  poles, 
&c.  and  fuch  like  miffiles.  Of  the  catapulta  he  alfo  makes 
mention  only  once,  which  he  does  in  thefe  words  ; “ aut  faxa 
ex  catapultis  latericium  difeuterent,”  which  clearly  (hew,  that 
the  catapulta  were  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  balijla  employed 
for  throwing  ftones. 

Vegetius  doas  not  mention  the  catapulta  ; blit  he  exprefs- 
iy tells  us,  that  the  fcorpiones  were  called  mannbaliftae, 
or  hand-baliftas,  in  his  time.  They  were  fo  called,  110  doubt, 
from  fuch  a machine’s  being  manageable  by  one  perfon. 
And,  befides  him,  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  the  fcorpio  and 
onager  were  different  machines,  though  it  appears  from  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  name  of  fcorpio  was  alfo  given 
to  the  onager. 

Folard  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  catapulta  and  the 
onager  were  the  fame  machine  with  different  names,  has  tranf- 
lated as  above  a paffage  on  the  onager  in  the  twenty-third 
book  of  that  author  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  fuit  this 
fuppofition.  What  he  calls  his  catapulte  is  neither  the  cata- 
pulta nor  the  onager  of  the  ancients.  It  has  a large  wooden 
ftiltis,  pole,  or  beam,  with  a ladle  or  fpoon  at  the  end  of  it 
for  holding  a done.  This  ftiltis  every  time  it  is  let  loofe  and 
throws  a done,  ftrikes  violently  againll  the  crofs-beam  at  the 
top,  and  mud  foon  fhacter  either  it  or  itfelf  in  pieces,  and  fo 
fhake  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  as  to  render  the  whole 
ufelel's.  It  has  no  (ling  or  funda,  which  that  writer  exprefs- 
iy fays  the  onager  had,  in  thefe  words.  “ Summitatique  ejus 
(ftili  feu  temonis)  unci  ferrei  copulantur,  e quibus  pendet  ftu- 
pea  vel  ferrea  funda.”  It  isonly  ntceffary  indeed  to  turn  to 
the  paffage  in  A.  Marcellinus  to  be  fatisfied,  that  the  cheva- 
lier has.  tranflated  it  very  erroneoufly. 

The  following  extract  refpedling  the  frame  of  the  machine 
is  from  Heronis  Ctefibii  Telefaftiva. 

“ Duo  ligna  accipiuntur  quadrata  et  equalia,  quae  quatuor 
diapegmatibus,  id  eft,  tranfverfariis,  iudem  equalibns  eon- 
neftuntur,  ex  quibus  duo  in  extremitatibus  cardines  habeant, 
qui  in  ligna  quadrata  immifii  in  exteriorem  partem  ptrtingant, 
ita  ut  in  ipfarum  eminentiarum  foraminibus  cuneoli  adafti 
p gma  totum  fortifiime  contineant.  Extremitatibus  vero 
quadratorum  lignorum  fuculse,  qux  tranfverfum  motum 
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habeant,  aptentur,  in  quibus  fint  foramina,  per  quae  vedles 
trajiciantur,  live  ad  extremitates,  five  in  medio,  per  quos 
verfentur.  Superant  autem  quadrata  lignea  ipia  diapegmata 
ad  fuperiorem  partem.”  This  author  reprefents  it  as  a ma- 
chine-of  the  crofs-bow  kind  with  two  ftraight  arms,  one  end 
of  each  of  which  is  fattened  in  the  upright  cordage  and  the 
other  ends  are  joined  by  a cord  or  fome  other  lubilance, 
.anfwering  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  firing  or  a bow. 

The  catapulta  was  certainly  of  the  huge  crofs-bow  kind, 
and  when  ufed  a£ted  likens  pellet  bow.  The  Hand  was  rectan- 
gular and  confjfted  of  two  beams  placed' longitudinally,  and 
connected  together  with  crofs  beams.  On  or  near  the  mid- 
dle of  each  of  the  fide  pieces  there  was  an  upright  poll 
eredted.  Thefe  two  pofts  were  mortifed,  or  let  into  a 
ftrong  crofs-beam  at  top,  parallel  to,  and  directly  below 
which  there  was  alfo  a crofs  beam  for  upright  cordage,  which 
was  ftrained  both  above  and  below  by  means  of  crows  put 
into  the  holes  of  the  circular  iron  capitals,'  which  had  ftrong 
iron  crofs  pieces,  fmoothat  top,  to  prevent  their  chafing  the 
fame,  of  which  there  were  two  lets  or  coils  feparate  and  dit- 
tindt  from  each  other,  equally  diftant  from  the  centres  of  the 
laid  crofs  beams,  and  palling  through  the  upper  one,  and  either 
round  pieces  of  iron  fattened  to  the  beam  below,  or  crofs 
pieces  of  iron  in  moveable  Capitals  as  in  the  beam  above. 
The  two  arms  forming  the  bow  lay  horizontally.  The  inner 
ends  of  them  were  inferted  in  the  upright  cordage  ; and  the 
outer  ends  were  united  by  a bow-firing  which  was  drawn  back 
by  a wmdlafs  or  capftan  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  machine. 
When  the  cord  or  other  fubftance  forming  the  bow-ftring 
was  drawn  fufficiently  back,  it  was  held  by  a catch  and  iron, 
pin,  from  which,  when  the  machine  was  going  to  be  dif- 
charged,  it  was  difengaged  by  the  ftroke  of  a hammer  or 
mallet.  Under  the  bow  there  was  a table  or  platform  on  a 
fort  of  univerfal  joint,  by  which  it  was  elevated  in  front 
when  neceffary  and  alfo  moved  a little  to  the  right  or  left 
between  the  upright  cordage. 

There  is  now  at  Gibraltar  a catapult,  which  was  con-> 
ftrudfed  at  the  defire  of  the  late  Lord  Heathfield  under 
the  direction  of  that  very  eminent  military  antiquarian,  the 
prefent  General  Melville.  It  was  for  throwing  ftones  a very 
little  way  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  in  a particular  place, 
where  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  refort  to  the  foot  of  it,  and 
where  fhells  thrown  from  mortars  could  not  injure  or  annoy 
them.  See  the  drawing  of  the  faid  machine.  Artillery , 
Plate  II. 

The  catapulta  and  balifta  were  both  of  them  machines  of 
the  crofs-bow  kind  and  refembled  each  other  in  their  gene- 
ral conftruftion  and  moving  powers,  but  were  differently 
mounted  for  the  different  purpofes  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied or  made  life  of.  With  the  bow-ftring  of  the  cata- 
pulta there  was  conne&ed  a fort  of  pouch  or  net-work  for 
leceiving  the  ftones  or  bullets,  that  were  to  be  thrown  by  it ; 
and  the  table  under  it  was  plain  or  fmooth  ; whereas  in  the 
balifta,  the  table  had  a groove  or  channel  in  it,  for  the  ar- 
rows, darts,  poles,  &c.  that  were  to  be  propelled  or  throws 
forward.  Their  general  refembiance,  however,  or  fimilarity 
of  conftruftion,  was  probably  the  caufe  of  their  being  often 
confounded  with  each  other  even  by  fome  of  the  later  Ro- 
man authors. 

C AT APUTX A,  in  the  Materia  Med'ica.  See  Euphor- 
bia Lathy  ris 

CATAQUENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal 
fee  ot, Africa,  in  Numidia. 

CATARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  ; j6  miles 
S.E.  of  El  Catif. 

Catara,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Lycia. 

CATARABON,  a river  of  Upper  Germany,  which,  ac« 
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cording  to  the  interpreters  of  Ptolemy,  dire&ed  its  couvfe 
towards  Dacia. 

CATARACT,  in  Hydrography , a fall  or  precipice  in  the 
channel,  or  bed  of  a river,  caufed  by  rocks,  or  other  obftacles, 
flopping  the  courfe  of  its  ftream : from  whence  the  water 
falls  with  an  increafed  noife  and  impetuofity.  The  word 
comes  from  H%Tappa<ro-w,  I tumble  down  with  violence ; com* 
pounded  of  aara,  down , and  paovw,  dejicio,  I throw  down. 
Such  are  the  cataradls  of  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  Rhine,  &c. 

Of  the  various  catarafts  of  theiNile,  two  of  the  moft  re- 
markable are  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  water  between  two 
mountains  ; which  defcends  with  fuch  rapidity  and  noife, 
that  the  inhabitants  within  the  found  of  them  are  faid  to  be 
all  deaf.  Mr.  Bruce  (Travels  in  Abyflinia,  vol.  iii.  p.  423) 
particularly  dcfcribes  the  cataraft  of  the  Nile  near  the  village 
of  Alata  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Begemder, 
S.E.  of  tbe  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea.  The  Nile,  he  fays,  is 
here  confined  between  two  rocks,  and  runs  in  a deep  trough, 
with  great  roaring  and  impetuous  velocity.  The  height  of 
this  cataradl  has  been  fomewhat  exaggerated  by  the  miffion- 
aries  who  report  the  fall  to  be  about  fifty  feet : but  Bruce 
Hates  it  at  about  forty  feet.  The  river,  increafed  by  rains, 
when  he  obferved  it,  fell  in  one  (heet  of  water,  without  any 
interval,  above  half  an  Englifli  mile  in  breadth,  with  a force 
and  noife  that  were  truly  terrible,  and  which  ftunned  him  and 
for  a time  made  him  perfectly  dizzy.  A thick  fume,  or  haze, 
covered  the  fall  all  around,  and  hung  over  the  courfe  of  the 
ftream  both  above  and  below,  marking  its  track  though 
the  water  was  not  feen.  For  an  account  of  the  cataraft  of 
Syene;  See  Syene.  For  the  cataraft  of  Affar  ; SeeAssAR. 

The  moft  extraordinary  cataraft  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
near  Schaffhaufen,  the  height  of  which  is  eftimated  by 
Mr.  Coxe  at  only  50  feet  : but  M.  Ramond,  his  elegant 
French  tranflator,  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
varies  according  to  the  feafon,  has  fome  influence  upon  the 
height,  and  a confiderable  effeft  upon  the  afpefts  of  this 
fall.  Thofe  who  have  feen  it  at  the  periods  when  the  fnows 
diffolve  will  admit  the  exa&nefs  of  that  defcription,  which 
this  ingenious  traveller  thinks  exaggerated,  and  only  true 
of  remote  times.  M.  Ramond  lias  been  affured  that  the 
height  of  the  cataradf,  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  not  lefs 
than  80  feet.  About  three  or  four  Italian  miles  eaft  of 
Terni  in  Italy,  there  is  a famous  waterfall  in  the  river  Ve- 
lino,  near  the  place  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Lago  delle 
Marmore.  The  mountain  on  which  it  takes  its  courfe  be- 
fore its  fall  is  very  high,  and  environed  on  both  fides  by 
much  higher  mountains.  The  fhelving  of  the  river’s  bed,  as 
foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  lake,  caufes  a very  rapid  ftream, 
that  collefts  itfelf  into  three  fucceffive  cafcades,  the  laft  and 
loftieft  of  which  feems  to  be  200  feet  high.  The  noife  of 
this  cataraft  cannot  be  heard  without  aftonifhment ; and 
from  the  bottom  a white  milt  rifes  and  fills  the  air  to  a con- 
fiderable  height.  When  the  river  clears  itfelf  of  the  rocks, 
between  which  thefe  cafcades  are  formed,  it  falls  into  the 
Nera  about  100  paces  diftant.  The  grand  water-fall  is 
called  the  “ Cafcata  delle  Marmore.”  In  the  Wologda,  in 
Mufcovy,  there  are  two  catara&s  near  Ladoga , which  fee. 
The  Zaire,  an  African  river  in  Congo,  commences  with  a 
large  cataradf,  which  falls  from  the  top  of  a mountain.  In 
Japan,  which  i6  very  mountainous,  many  rivulets  form  by 
their  junction  confiderable  rivers,  in  which  are  large  and  fur- 
prifing  cataradls.  The  moft  remarkable  is  that  of  the  lake 
Togitz,  or  Facone,  which,  being  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by 
high  mountains,  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  excepting  three 
different  apertures,  from  which  they  fall  down  in  catarafts, 
with  a dreadful  violence  and  noife  ; thence  the  three  ftreams, 
reuniting,  run  down  with  a prodigious  impetuofity,  by  a nar- 
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row  channel  through  a deep  valley,  over  rocks  and  precipices 
into  the  fea.  The  greateft  natural  curiofities  of  the  known 
world  are  the  catara&s  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the  diftance  of 
18  miles  from  the  town  of  Niagara.”  Mr.  Weld,  in  his 
“ Travels  through  Lower  Canada  (vol.  ii.)  has  prefented  to 
his  readers  four  engraved  views  of  thefe  falls,  taken  from 
different  points  of  obfervation.  The  moft  ftupendous  of 
thefe  is  that  on  the  north-weftern  or  Britifh  fide  of  the  Nia- 
gara river,  commonly  called  the  “ Great  or  Horfe-fhoe 
Fall,”  from  its  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  fhape  of  a 
horfe-fhoe.  The  height  of  this  is  only  142  feet,  whereas 
the  two  others  (the  river  being  divided  by  iflands  into  three 
diftindl  collateral  falls)  are  each  160  feet  high  : but  to  its  in- 
ferior height  it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  grandeur ; the 
precipice,  and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being 
fo  much  lower  at  one  fide  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the 
low  fide,  and  rufhes  down  with  greater  velocity  at  that  fide 
than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the  rapids  above  the  precipice 
are  ftrongeft  there.  From  the  centre  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall, 
arifes  a prodigious  cloud  or  mill,  that  may  be  feen  at  the 
diftance  of  feveral  miles,  and  that  exhibits,  when  the  fun 
fhines  above  it,  a beautiful  rainbow.  The  extent  of  this 
fall,  afcertained  by  the  eye,  is  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than  6co 
yards  in  circumference.  The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from, 
the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  350  yards  wide  ; the 
fecond  fall  is  about  5 yards  wide  ; the  next  ifland  about  30 
yards  ; and  the  third,  commonly  called  the  “ Fort  Schloper 
Fall,”  from  its  being  fituated  towards  the  fide  of  the  river 
on  which  that  fort  Hands,  is  computed  at  the  fame  meafure 
with  the  large  ifland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  precipice, 
therefore,  including  the  iflands,  is,  according  to  thefe  efti- 
mates,  1335  yards.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of 
the  falls  altogether  exceeds  an  Englifli  mile.  The  quantity 
of  water,  carried  down  the  falls,  is  prodigious  ; being  found 
by  a moderate  calculation  to  be  670,255  tons  per  minute. 
The  Fort  Schloper  Fall  is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk-white 
foam,  which  afcends  in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks  ; but 
it  is  not  feen  to  rife  above  the  fall  like  a cloud  of  fmoke, 
as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  ; neverthelefs,  the 
fpray  is  fo  confiderable  that  it  defcends  on  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  river  like  rain.  Below  thefe  falls  the  whirlpools  and 
commotions  of  the  waters  are  fo  tremendous,  as  to  render 
navigation  impracticable  for  fix  miles  ; and  immediately  above 
them  the  river  is  much  narrower  than  it  is  higher  up.  The 
river,  however,  runs  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with  fafety 
for  batteaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  about 
three  miles  above  the  falls,  but  upon  a nearer  accefs  the  wa- 
ters are  fo  much  agitated,  that,  unlefs  a boat  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the^  river  and  is  dextroufly  managed,  it  muft  be 
dafhed  to  pieces:  however,  with  fuch  management  it  may 
pafs  down  to  an  ifland  which  divides  the  river  at  the  falls. 
Since  the  falls  of  Niagara  were  firft  difcovcred,  they  have  very 
much  receded,  on  account  of  the  difrupture  of  the  rock3 
which  form  the  precipice.  Within  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  receded 
feveral  yards.  It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  they 
were  originally  fituated  at  Queenftown.  Tradition  reports 
that  the  great  fall,  inftead  ot  having  been  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  once  projected  in  the  middle  ; but  for  a century 
paft  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the  prefent  form.  The  falls 
of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs  now  than  they 
were  fome  years  ago.  The  moft  favourable  feafon  for  vifit- 
ing  them  is  about  the  middle  of  September ; for  then  the 
woods  are  feen  in  all  their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with 
the  rich  tints  of  autumn,  and  the  fpectator  is  not  then  an- 
noyed with  vermin.  In  the  fummer  feafon  you  meet  with 
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rattle-fnakes  at  every  flep,  and  mufquitoes  fwarm  fo  thickly 
in  the  air,  that,  to  ufe  a common  phrafe  of  the  country,  you 
might  cut  them  with  a knife.  The  cold  nights  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  effectually  banifh  thefe  noxious  infedts. 
In  the  province  of  New  York,  three  leagues  from  Alba- 
ny, there  is  a cataradt  of  50  feet  perpendicular  height,  the 
vapour  of  which,  like  that  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  gives  rife 
to  a rainbow.  For  an  account  of  other  cataradts  in  America  ; 
See  Anthony’s  Falls,  Chaudiere,  Cohqz,  and  Mont- 
morency. On  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
other  mountainous  countries,  there  are  feveral  falls  ; but  the 
grandell  cafcade  is  that  in  the  river  Fyres.  This  cataradt 
pours  down  its  waters  from  a height  not  much  lefs  than  500 
feet ; but  it  is  broken  in  its  progrefs  through  the  different 
ftages  of  the  rocks.  “At  the  lad  llage  but  one,”  fays  Mr. 
Lettice  in  his  “Tour  through  various  Parts  of  Scotland,” 
“ where  the  freedom  of  its  paffage  was  arrefted  by  a nar- 
row channel  in  a cleft  of  the  precipice,  it  grew  furious  and 
foaming  from  the  obftrudtion,  till  at  length  delivered  it  ifi’ued 
forth  on  a broad  furface  of  a rock  juft  below,  and  in  one 
vaft  and  voluminous  fheet  tumbled  into  the  profound  gulf, 
with  a momentum  that  (hook  the  glen,  and  filled  the  circum- 
ambient fpace  with  a continual  fpray.” 

“ Now  rolling  down  the  deep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous  ; fee  it  pour ! 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar.” 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  there  are 
feveral  confiderable  cataradt  s or  cafcades  ; that  called  “ Sour- 
milk  Force,”  near  the  bottom  of  Buttermere  lake,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  fall  upwards  of  300  yards.  Thefe  cataradts  are 
alfo  rivalled  by  a remarkable  fall  of  the  Tees,  on  the  weft 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  over  which  is  a bridge  fuf- 
pended  by  chains,  feldom  paffed  but  by  the  adventurous 
miners  ; and  in  this  connexion  we  might  mention  Afgarth 
Force  in  Yorkfhire. 

The  principality  of  Wales  abounds  with  falls  of  wa- 
ter, cafcades,  or  catarafts,  as  they  may  be  feverally 
called,  which  afford  amufement  to  the  curious  travel- 
ler. In  the  vale  of  Neath,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  very 
romantic,  there  are  feveral  cafcades,  that  are  worthy  of 
notice  ; but  thofe  of  the  river  Hepfey  claim  particular 
attention.  In  the  raoft  confiderable  of  thefe,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Hepfey  and  Melta,  a broad  fheet  of 
water  projedts  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of  rock  to  the  depth 
of  50  feet.  Four  others  occur  within  an  eighth  part  of  a 
mile  from  the  firft.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  about  25  feet 
in  height,  and  the  fmalleft  about  ten.  Thefe  four  are  all 
feen  at  once  ; but  a bend  of  the  river  prevents  a view  of  the 
great  cafcade.  If  the  five  were  vifible  at  one  point  of  view, 
they  would  nearly  rival  the  great  fall  of  the  Mynach  in 
Cardiganfhire,  below  the  Devil’s  bridge  ; for  though  they 
would  (fill  be  very  inferior  in  point  of  height,  the  Hepfey 
is  much  broader  than  the  Mynach,  and  in  that  refpedt 
would  have  the  advantage  with  regard  to  grandeur.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  the  brink  of  a precipice  dilclofes  the  great  fall 
of  the  river  Melta,  which  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Hep- 
fey, and  70  feet  high.  This  projedts  as  fuddenly  as  the 
others,  and,  carrying  a larger  body  of  water,  with  greater 
violence.  It  is,  therefore,  more  awful  and  tremendous,  but 
unaccompanied  with  thofe  circumflancts  of  variety  and  beauty 
which  adorn  and  enliven  its  rival  cataradt.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Neath,  at  a place  called  Melin  court,  there  is  a magnificent 
fall  of  the  Cledaugh  from  the  height  of  80  feet.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Mynach  fall,  this  is  the  largefl  in  South 
Wales,  and  unrivalled  in  its  accompaniments,  confidered  as 
an  enclofed  feene.  The  cafcade  at  Havod  in  Cardiganfhire, 
which  has  a continued  fall  of  about  100  feet,  is  an  intereft- 
ing  object  in  the  fcenery  of  that  fpot,  which  has  been  fo 


juftly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  improvements  introduced 
and  flill  carried  on  by  Thomas  Johnes,  efq.  its  proprietor. 

The  fall  of  the  Mynach,  at  the  Devil’s  bridge,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  This  ftream  forms  its  furious  paffage 
through  maffes  and  fragments  of  oppofing  rocks,  hollowing 
out  deep  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  unfathomed  waters, 
and  which  contribute  to  increafe  the  gloom  of  a recefs,  im- 
pervious to  funfhine.  The  depth,  from  the  prefent  bridge 
to  the  head  of  the  river,  is  1 14  feet.  This  cafcade  com- 
prehends four  different  falls,  each  of  which  is  received  into  a 
deep  and  agitated  pool  at  the  bottom,  but  fo  diminifhed  to 
the  eye  of  the  obferver  as  to  melt  the  four  into  one  conti- 
nued cafcade.  The  firft  fall  takes  place  about  40  yards 
fouth-weft  of  the  bridge,  where  the  river  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits  by  the  rocks  ; it  is  carried  about  fix  feet  over  the 
ridge,  and  projected  into  a bafon  at  the  depth  of  j8  feet. 
Its  next  leap  is  60  feet,  and  the  third  is  again  diminifhed  to 
20,  when  it  encounters  rocks  of  prodigious  fize,  through 
which  it  ftruggles  to  the  edge  of  the  largeft  cataradt,  and 
pours  in  one  unbroken  torrent  down  a precipice  of  no  feet. 
The  river,  therefore,  falls  208  perpendicular  feet,  without 
allowing  for  the  declivity  of  the  three  pools.  If  we  add 
to  this  1 14  feet,  the  perpendicular  depth  from  the  bridge  to 
the  junction  of  the  Mynach  and  Rydoll  is  322  feet  or  up- 
wards. At  a fmall  diftance,  in  a recefs  feldom  frequented, 
is  the  fall  of  the  Rydoll.  The  moft  remarkable  cataradts 
in  North  Wales  are  the  following  : In  Merionethfhire,  at 

Dol-y-Melynllyn,  near  Llanelltyd,  is  “ Rhaiadr-du,”  or 
the  black  cataradt,  which  is  a double  fall  of  about  60  feet 
high,  where  the  water  foams  with  a thundering  noife  down 
fome  black  rocks,  giving  to  the  feene  a Angular  ap- 
pearance ; which  is  increafed  by  being  covered  in  many 
places  with  a pure  white  lichen.  The  torrent  falls  into  a 
fmall  deep  bafon,  from  whence  it  dafhes  itfelf  along  its  rugged 
channel.  About  one  mile  from  this  is  another  cataradt, 
called  “ Rhaidr-a-Mawddach,”  fituated  in  a river  of  that 
name,  where  the  ftream  forces  itfelf  down  a rock,  about  6c 
feet  high,  in  which  the  ftream  is  three  times  broken  in  its 
fall  to  the  bafon  round  which  the  rocks  and  trees  form  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre.  Near  the  latter  is  “ Piftill  y Cain,” 
which  is  by  far  the  higheft  and  moft  magnificent  of  the 
three  : it  confifts  of  a narrow  ftream,  which  rufhes  down  a 
vaft  rock  of  the  height  at  leaft  of  150  feet,  whofe  horizontal 
ftrata  run  into  irregular  fteps  through  its  whole  breadth,  form- 
ing a mural  front ; but  its  pidturefque  beauty  is  much  in- 
jured by  its  regularity.  The  immenfe  fragments  of  broken 
rocks,  fcattered  round  in  every  diredlion  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  communicate  a pleafing  effedl,  which  is  farther  height- 
ened by  the  agreeable  tints  of  oaks  and  beech  foliage,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  poffeffes  much  local  beauty  and  romantic 
fcenery.  The  moft  remarkable  cataradl  in  Wales  is  that 
called  “ Fifty  11- Rhaiadr,”  in  the  extremity  of  the  vale  that 
lies  about  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Llanrhaiadr  yn 
Mochnant,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery 
and  Denbigh.  This  cataradl  is  formed  by  the  river  Rhaiadr, 
which  falls  from  almoft  a perpendicular  crag  210  feet  high, 
and  paffes  foaming  through  a natural  arch  or  open  bafon, 
between  two  prominent  tides,  into  a fmall  bafon  at  the 
bottom  ; whence  it  rolls  over  fmall  rocks,  through  a woody 
vale,  into  the  Severn  or  Tanad,  a branch  of  the  former. 
Some  have  eftimated  its  whole  height  at  240  feet.  The 
upper  part  of  the  cataradt,  when  the  fun  fhines  upon  it,  is 
vifible  to  a great  diftance  ; while  its  filvery  appearance  gives 
a degree  of  Angularity  to  many  of  the  views.  Dr.  Wor- 
thington, formerly  vicar  of  Llanrhaiadr,  eredted  a fmall  room 
near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  for  the  ufe  of  vifitors,  who  bring 
their  own  refrefhments  with  them  : this  is  frequently  praifed 
for  its  convenience  and  great  utility  in  thefe  fequeftered  and 
G 2 dreary 
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dreary  regions.  Malkin’s  Scenery,  &c.  of  South  Wales, 
q.to.  1804.  Evans’s  Cambrian  Itinerary,  8vo,  1801. 

Strabo  calls  that  a cataract  which  we  call  a cafcade  ; and 
what  we  call  a catarad,  the  ancients  ufually  called  a cata- 
dupa.  Herminius  has  an  exprefs  diflertation  “ De  adrrfi- 
randis  mundi  cataradis  fupra  & fubterraneis where  he 
ufes  the  word  in  a new  fenfe  ; fignifying,  by  cataract,  any 
violent  motion  of  the  elements. 

Cataract,  (from  ■/.ccTagao-cui,  deturbo,  to  confound,)  in 
Surgery,  is  a dimnefs,  obfcurity,  or  entire  lofs  of  light, 
produced  by  an  opaque  body  fituated  behind  the  pupil,  which 
interrupts  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  is  vifible 
through  the  aperture  of  the  iris.  The  feat  of  this  opacity 
is  ufually  in  the  cryftaliine  lens  and  its  capfule  ; it  generally 
arifes  and  increafes  by  flow  degrees  ; fometimes  it  fuddenly 
appears  in  a very  high  degree.  At  fir  ft  an  impreffion  is 
made  upon  the  organ,  as  if  all  the  objeds  it  perceives  were 
inveloped  in  a milt,  which  gradually  grows  thicker,  and  at 
length  entirely  conceals  them  ; at  the  fame  time  the  opa- 
city behind  the  pupil  increafes  by  the  fame  degrees.  See 
Eve  and  Vision. 

According  to  the  different  feats  of  the  catarad,  it  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  into  feveral  fpecies.  When  the  opacity  exifts 
in  the  cryftaliine  lens  alone,  it  is  termed  cryjlalline ; when 
in  the  capfule  alone,  membranous , or  capfular,  in  which 
cafe  it  may  occupy  the  whole  capiule,  or  only  the  anterior 
or  pofterior  membrane.  Sometimes  both  the  capfule  and 
the  lens  are  opaque,  when  it  is  named  a mixed  catarad. 
Sometimes  there  is  a preternatural  accumulation  of  Mor- 
gagni’s fluid,  which  becomes  milk-white  and  opaque.  All 
thefe  fpecies  refer  to  the  cryftaliine  lens,  or  its  capfule,  and  are 
therefore  comprehended  under  the  term  of  the  genuine  catarad ; 
but  when  the  opacity  is  feated  in  other  parts  of  the  eye,  it 
is  termed  the  fpurious  catarad , which  is  divided  into  four 
fpecies.  The  firfl  fpecies  is,  when  pus  or  fome  other  opaque 
fubftance  is  collected  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  into 
a mafs,  which  flops  up  the  pupil,  or  fixes  itfelf  upon  the 
anterior  membrane  of  the  capfule  of  the  lens.  In  the 
fecond  fpecies,  the  hyaloid  membrane  becomes  opaque.  In 
the  third  fpecies,  a brewn  membrane  is  found  in  the  eye, 
which  lies  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  capfule,  and  is 
termed  choroid  catarad  by  thofe  who  confider  it  as  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  choroid  membrane;  though  it  is  probably  pro- 
duced only  by  the  pigmentum.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  that 
which  occurs  with  infants  who  are  born  with  a clofed  pupil : 
this  is  named  by  fome  catarada  pupillaris  ; but  it  would 
more  properly  be  called  Jynize/ts  congenita. 

In  the  cryftaliine  catarad,  the  lens  is  fometimes  converted 
into  a fluid  which  refembles  milk  or  pus,  or  thin  jelly.  Some- 
times its  capfule  likewife  becomes  opaque  and  thickened, 
and  feparates  itfelf  from  the  neighbouring  parts  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  when  extracted,  it  appears  like  a round  fac 
filled  with  milk.  In  this  cafe  the  capfule  now  and  then  is 
detached  fpontaneoufly  from  the  vitreous  humour,  fo  that 
the  cataratl  becomes  perfectly  moveable  in  the  eye,  and 
trembles  upon  the  flight  Ik  motion  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  fub- 
ftance  behind  the  pupil.  Sometimes  the  lens  preferves  its 
natural  confidence,  excepting  that  its  furface  becomes  foft 
and  pulpy  ; fometimes  it  is  firm,  like  horn  or  bone,  and 
the  harder  it  becomes  the  thinner  and  fmaller  it  is.  In  this 
cafe,  the  catarad  has  generally  an  afh,  yellow,  or  brownifh 
colour.  Sometimes  the  cryftallme  lens  has  the  confidence 
of  a thick  jelly,  coagulated  milk,  or  new-made  cheefe.  Not 
unfrequently  the  lens  partakes  at  the  fame  time  of  all  thefe 
different  degrees  of  confidence. 

In  the  capfular  catarad,  the  lens  generally  becomes  alfo 
opaque  ; the  pofterior  membrane  of  the  capfule  is  rarely, 
but  mod  frequently  the  anterior  alone,  opaque.  When  the 


opacity  behind  the  pupil  appears  white  and  drilling ; when 
white  and  drilling  points  or  dreaks  are  obferved  in  it  ; when 
the  opacity  is  as  great  at  the  circumference  as  at  the  middle, 
and  no  black  ring  is  feen  around  the  circumference  ; when  the 
opacity  arifes  fuddenly  ; or  when  only  a portion  of  the 
pupil  becomes  opaque,  we  may  iufped  the  difeafe  to  have 
its  feat  in  the  capiule.  When  the  opacity,  attended  with 
thefe  phenomena,  appears  clofe  behind  the  pupil,  and  con- 
vex, it  is  probably  fituated  in  the  anterior  membrane  of  the 
capfule  ; but  when  it  is  far  behind  the  pupil,  and  appears 
to  be  concave,  it  probably  has  its  feat  in  the  poderior  mem- 
brane of  the  capfule.  In  the  tremulous,  concreted,  and 
partial  catarad,  the  capfule  is  always  opaque. 

The  fecondary  catarad  is  a capfular  opacity,  produced 
after  the  operation  of  extrading  or  deprefiing  the  lens  has 
been  performed,  and  commonly  arifes  from  the  capfule, 
which  has  been  left  behind  in  the  firft  operation,  becoming 
afterwards  opaque,  and  depriving  the  patient  a fecond  time 
of  his  fight.  Sometimes  the  opacity  which  occurs  after  the 
operation,  proceeds  from  portions  of  the  lens  remaining 
behind  ; and  when  it  occurs  after  the  operation  of  depret- 
fion,  it  often  proceeds  from  the  lens  having  rifen  again  into 
its  original  fituation.  Sometimes  alfo  the  light  may  be  lo It 
long  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  in  corifequence 
of  the  capfule,  which  has  been  left  behind,  becoming 
opaque. 

The  concreted  catarad  is  always  of  the  capfular  kind, 
either  with  or  without  an  opacity  of  the  crydalline  lens,  and 
in  this  the  capfule  has  always  formed  preternatural  adhefions 
with  the  furrounding  parts.  Thefe  adhefions  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a threefold  manner.  The  capfule  adheres  either 
folely  to  the  lens,  or  it  has  formed  adhefions  at  its  pofterior 
part  with  the  hyaloid  membrane,  or  at  its  anterior  part  with 
the  iris.  The  catarad,  which  is  produced  merely  by  a pre- 
ternatural accumulation  of  the  fluid  of  Morgagni,  is  rare  ; as 
in  this  cafe  the  capfule  and  the  lens  are  generally  at  the 
fame  time  both  opaque,  though  in  fome  cafes  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  the  foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  vifion,  the 
lens  as  well  as  its  capfule  being  tranfparent.  The  different 
fpecies  of  fpurious  catarad  are  upon  the  whole  but  rarely 
obferved. 

Befides  thefe  principal  fpecies  of  catarad,  which  require 
particular  attention  in  the  operation,  there  are  alfo  other 
varieties  which  demand  lefs  attention.  To  thefe  belong, 
for  example,  the  diverfities  of  the  colour  of  the  catarad 
which  fometimes  is  milky,  fometimes  of  a peail  colour,  afti- 
grey,  brown,  yellow,  greenilh,  nay,  even  black.  It  was 
formerly  alfo  imagined,  that  the  cryftaliine  lens,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  its  becoming  opaque,  was  firft  foftened  to  a certain 
degree,  and  then  again  gradually  hardened.  In  its  foft 
flate  it  was  termed  unripe,  and  after  it  had  acquired  a cer- 
tain degree  of  hardnefs  it  was  called  mature.  In  conformity 
with  this  theory,  a recent  catarad  was  always  fuppofed  to 
be  foft,  and  one  of  long  (landing  hard  ; but  this  opinioa 
has  been  proved  of  late  to  be  without  foundation.  When 
the  opacity  does  not  occupy  the  whole  pupil,  but  only  half, 
or  a portion  of  it,  it  is  termed  partial.  Sometimes  one  only 
obferves  a white  opaque  Itrcak  behind  the  pupil.  All 
thefe  partial  opacities  have  their  feat  in  the  capfule  of  the 
cryftaliine  lens. 

More  important  is  the  complicated  catarad,  and  it  may  be 
combined  with  all  other  difeafes  of  the  eye,  which  are 
partly  eafy  to  be  difeovered,  and  partly  do  not  impede  the 
cure  of  the  catarad  ; the  amaurosis  excepted,  which  not 
only  fruft rates  the  intention  of  the  operation  for  the  catarad, 
but  frequently  is  alfo  difficult  to  be  difeovered.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  complication  is  particularly 
neceffary  with  refped  to  the  prognofis ; for  although  amau- 
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rofis  prefents  no  obftacle  to  the  operation  for  the  cataraft, 
the  patient  cannot,  however,  expeft  to  have  his  fight  reftored 
by  that  alone.  See  Gutta  Serena. 

With  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  the  cataradl,  it  is  either  a 
local  complaint,  or  a confequence  of  fome  conftitutional  dif- 
eafe  of  the  body.  To  the  caufes  of  cataradl  belong — external 
violence,  wounds,  bruifes,  concufiion,  the  adlion  of  fire,  acrid 
vapours,  inflammations,  metaftafes  of  morbid  matter,  various 
difeafes  of  the  eye,  and  too  much  exertion  of  the  organ,  im- 
moderate indulgence  in  venereal  pleafures,  excefiive  drinking; 
alfo  arthritic,  fcrophulous,  fcorbutic,  and  venereal  acrimony, 
hereditary  difpofition,  and  age  ; and  in  the  latter  cafes 
the  operation  is  lefs  likely  to  be  productive  of  benefit  than  in 
the  firft.  Finally,  there  alfo  occurs  a congenital  cataradl, 
which  is  commonly  fluid  ; but  in  other  refpefts  equally 
curable  with  any  other  fpecies  of  cataradl.  The  difeafe 
may  occur  in  every  conftitution,  under  every  mode  of  living, 
and  at  every  period  of  life  ; but  it  is  more  frequent  in  per- 
fons  advanced  in  years,  than  in  young  people.  When  from 
any  caufe,  internal  or  external,  a cataract  is  produced  in  one 
of  the  eyes,  it  generally  comes  on  gradually,  within  a longer 
or  a fhorter  period,  in  the  other  eye  alfo  ; in  many  cafes, 
however,  the  other  eye  remains  free  from  difeafe  during  the 
patient’s  life. 

The  cure  of  the  cataradl  depends  almofl:  entirely  upon 
chirurgical  afliftance  : though  it  has  in  fome  cafes  been 
known  to  have  been  cured,  without  any  operation,  merely  by 
internal  remedies,  or  even  fpontaneoufly  ; viz,  when  the  ca- 
taract evidently  proceeds  from  internal  caufes,  which  can  be 
removed  by  medicines ; for  example,  when  it  is  of  an  arthri- 
tic, venereal,  fcrophulous,  &c.  origin,  and  when  the  cataradl 
depends  entirely  upon  the  opacity  of  the  capfule.  The  cryf- 
talline  cataradl  can  hardly  be  cured  by  internal  remedies ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  milky  may  in  fome  cafes  be 
difcuffed. 

When  the  cataradl  proceeds  from  internal  caufes,  fuch  as 
a venereal,  arthritic,  &c.  taint,  fuch  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed as  counteradl  thefe  caufes  ; and  when  no  internal 
caufe  can  be  dete&ed,  and  the  cataradl  feems  to  be  of  a local 
nature,  fuch  remedies  are  to  be  employed  as  are  thought  to 
poffefs  a diflblvent  power.  Mercury  has  molt  frequently 
been  employed  with  fuccefs ; perhaps  becaufe  a venereal 
taint  is  one  of  the  moll  frequent  internal  caufes  of  cataradl. 
A complete  opacity  behind  the  pupil,  proceeding  from  an 
arthritic  taint,  has  been  cured,  within  the  fpace  of  four 
weeks,  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  vin.  antim.  and  aco- 
nitum,  and  the  external  application  of  decodl.  cort.  mezer. 
Cataracts,  probably  thofe  ot  a fcrophulous  origin,  have  been 
cured  by  means  of  Peruvian  bark  and  cicuta.  In  one  in- 
ftance  a cataract  was  cured  during  the  adminiftration  of  an 
ointment  for  the  itch,  when  a ploric  eruption  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Amongft  the  refolvent  remedies,  thofe  which  Hand  bell 
recommended  by  the  tell  ot  experience  are  mercury,  various 
antirnonial  preparations,  volatile  alkali,  aether,  and  extr.  hyof- 
cyam.alb.  Electricity  has  alio  been  ufed  with  fuccefs.  Frdh 
millipedes,  emetics,  artificial  ulcers,  and  various  evacuant 
fternutatories,  combined  with  mercury,  are  likewifegenerally 
recommended. 

The  operation,  which  in  the  majority  of  cafes  is  the  only 
remedy  remaining  for  us  to  try,  is  not  always  admiflible,  or 
its  fuccels  is  more  or  lefs  to  be  expedled.  The  furgeon 
malt  examine  the  cafe  before  him  with  great  attention,  in 
order  that  he  may  form  a proper  prognofis  ; but  even  under 
the  molt  favourable  circumitances,  he  ought  not  to  promife 
his  patient  any  thing  with  certainty,  as  even  under  fuch  cir- 
cumltances  the  oper  ation  fometimes  fails  of  fuccefs. 

The  operation  is  altogether  inadmiffible  when  the  patient 


is  an  infant ; when  he  has  long  been  troubled  with  obftinate 
and  frequent  head-ach  ; when  his  face  is  of  a red  copper -like 
colour,  his  eyes  inflamed,  painfql,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
light,  and  have  long  continued  in  this  condition  ; when  the 
patient  is  adlually  affedled  with  rheumatic  or  arthritic  fymp- 
torns ; when  he  is  difturbed  with  cough  ; when  the  difeafed 
eye  is  preternaturally  large  and  dropfical,  or  preternaturally 
fmall  andatropic  ; and  when  the  cataradl  has  formed  a com- 
plete adhefion  with  the  iris  at  all  points.  When  an  eye  is 
affedled  with  cataradl,  we  ought  never  to  operate,  as  long  as 
the  patient  is  not  almofl;  entirely  deprived  of  fight  in  that 
eye,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  rendered  necefiary  by  fome  peculiarly 
urgent  fymptoms.  It  is  likewife  commonly  unadvifable 
to  perform  the  operation  when  the  patient  is  blind  only  in 
one  eye,  and  the  other  poffeffes  its  perfect  powers  of  vifion. 

Tire  operation  is  attended  with  difficulty,  or  its  event  is 
doubtful,  wbeki  the  patient,  without  any  fymptoms  of  amau- 
rofis,  diftinguilhes  light  from  darknefs  in  an  indiftindl  manner, 
or  not  at  all ; when  the  cataradl  arifes  from  external  caufes, 
fuch  as  a bruife,  a blow,  or  merely  a violent  inflammation  ; 
when  the  firft  appearance  of  the  cataradl  has  been  attended 
with  violent  head-ach  and  ophthalmia ; when  it  is  mem- 
branous, or  adhering  at  any  point ; when  the  patient  is  of  a 
cachectic  habit,  and  the  cataradl  has  arifen  from  fome  exter- 
nal caufe  which  could  only  be  alleviated,  but  not  entirely 
removed,  before  the  operation. 

Mr.  Stoll  never  undertook  the  extraftion  of  the  lens, 
with  perfons  who  were  affedled  with  rheumatic  or  arthritic 
pains,  who  labonred  under  head-ach,  or  hemicrania,  who  were 
affedfed  with  pains  in  the  temples  and  eyes,  with  frequent 
eryfipelas,  or  obftinate  cough,  or  eruptions  in  the  face,  or 
where  the  teeth  and  gums  were  in  a very  difeafed  condition, 
or  where  the  cornea  in  either  of  the  eyes  began  to  grow 
opaque,  or  were  dilated,  and  varicofe  veffels  palled  through 
the  eye  ; as  in  thefe  cafes  it  generally  had  unfortunate  con- 
fequences,  the  faculty  of  vifion  being  either  weakened,  or  en- 
tirely deftroyed,  after  the  operation. 

We  may  expedf  that  the  operation  will  prove  fuccefsful, 
when  the  patient  is  in  other  refpedls  perfedlly  healthy  ; when 
the  cataradl  has  not  been  produced  by  fome  permanent  in- 
terna! caufe  ; when  the  patient  can  perfedlly  diftinguilh  be 
tween  light  and  darknefs ; when  during  the  commencement 
of  the  difeafe  the  patient  has  not  been  affedfed  with  frequent 
head  achs  and  inflammations  of  the  eyes;  when  the  motion 
and  form  of  the  pupil  are  perfedlly  in  their  natural  ftate  ; 
when  the  cataradl  is  fituated  at  the  proper  diftance  behind 
the  pupil,  and  the  eye  is  in  other  refpedls  entirely  found 
and  without  blemilh.  But  great  as  the  advantages  are  which 
this  operation  produces,  it  is  Hill  always  neceffary  that  the 
want  of  the  cryftalline  lens  Ihould  be  fupplied  to  the  patient 
by  the  ufe  of  a convex  cataradl  glafs  ; as  there  are  few  who 
are  able,  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  to  read  with- 
out the  aid  of  fuch  a glafs.  See  Optics. 

The  tedious  and  careful  preparations  which  furgeons  make 
in  order  to  prevent  the  inflammation  which  is  apprehended 
from  the  operation,  are  not  only  unneceflary,  but  alio  very 
prejudicial.  All  that  the  furgeon  can  do  with  otherwife 
healthy  patients  confifts  in  the  following  means: 

I.  He  mull  endeavour  to  diminilh  and  Ihorten  the  anxiety 
and  dread  of  the  patient  by  every  poffible  method  ; he  mult 
not  delay  the  operation  long  ; and  even  though  its  fuccels 
Ihould  feem  to  him  to  be  doubtful,  he  Ihould  endeavour  to 
infpire  his  patient  with  hope  ; he  Ihould  alfo  endeavour  to 
arnufe  his  mind  as  much  as  poffible,  and  prevent  his  thoughts 
from  dwelling  upon  the  operation  ; he  (hould  remove  every 
thing  that  may  give  too  great  an  air  of  folemriity  to  the  ope- 
ration, and  not  inform  his  patient  long  before  hand  of  the 
hour  fixed  upon  for  the  purpofe  ; when  the  patient  is  timo- 
rous. 
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rous,  he  ought  to  take,  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  15 
or  20  drops  of  laudanum  in  a little  wine  ; and,  finally,  the 
operation  Ihould  be  performed  without  any  unneceffary  pre- 
paration and  parade. 

2.  Only  when  the  patient  is  very  plethoric,  and  ufed  to 
blood-letting,  a vein  may  be  opened. 

3.  For  two  or  three  days  before  the  operation,  the  patient 
fliould  ufe  a lefs  nourifhing  diet  than  ufual,  and  carefully 
avoid  whatever  can  produce  irritation,  coitivenefs,  or  didurb- 
ance  in  the  prims  vise.  The  patient  fhould  particularly 
avoid  all  the  occafional  caufes  of  rheumatic  and  catarrhal 
affedlions. 

4.  When  there  is  caufe  to  fufpedl  an  accumulation  of  fe- 
culent matter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  a gentle  purgative  is 
indeed  neceffary  ; and,unlefs  it  fliould  be  contra-indicated  by 
particular  circumftances,  fome  mercurial  preparation  of  this 
kina  is  far  preferable  to  the  common  purgative  falts. 

But  when  the  patient  is  troubled  with  any  complaints 
which  might  influence  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  thefe  mull 
be  removed,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  by  means  of  remedies 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  caufes.  No  particular  feafon  of 
the  year  is  exclufively  favourable  to  the  operation,  all  that  is 
required  being  that  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  in  a moderate 
temperature,  which  may  be  imparted  to  the  atmofphere  about 
him  at  any  feafon.  But  when  the  patient  is  rheumatic  or 
gouty,  the  fummer  is  the  molt  favourable  feafon  for  the 
operation. 

In  this  operation,  much  depends  upon  the  convenient  po- 
rtion both  of  the  furgeon  and  patient.  The  furgeon,  when 
he  operates,  mull  fit  upon  a high,  and  the  patient  upon  a 
low  chair,  fo  that  the  head  of  the  latter  may  be  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  the  fhoulders  of  the  former.  The  legs  of  the  patient 
muft  be  dretched  out  under  the  chair  upon  which  the  fur- 
geon fits,  and  the  head  of  the  former  mult  be  quite  clofe  to 
the  bread  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  render  his  hand  more 
fteady,  the  furgeon  mud  place  one  foot  upon  the  frame  of 
the  chair  upon  which  the  patient  fits,  red  the  elbow  of  the 
arm  with  which  he  operates  upon  his  knee,  and  prefs  his  hand 
clofe  to  the  cheek  of  the  patient. 

The  furgeon  ought  to  fit  near  to  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  chamber,  and  diredf  the  curtains  to  be  drawn  before  the 
others.  The  patient  fliould  fit  in  fuch  a fituation  that  the 
light  may  fall  obliquely  over  his  nofe  into  his  eye.  The 
chair  upon  which  the  patient  fits  fliould  have  a high  perpen- 
dicular back,  againd  which  his  head  fliould  red  perfedtly 
clofe,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  dart  back  with  it 
during  the  operation. 

The  eye  upon  which  the  opeiation  is  not  performed, 
ought,  efpecially  if  the  patient  is  able  to  fee  with  it,  to  be 
covered  with  a fillet.  An  afiidant,  who  dands  behind  the 
patient,  lays  one  of  his  hands,  for  example  the  right,  if  the 
operation  is  performed  on  the  left  eye,  under  the  chin  of  the 
patient,  and  raifes  it  a little  upwards,  fo  that  the  face  of  the 
patient  is  diredled  fomewhat  upwards,  and  preffes  his  head  to 
the  back  of  the  chair,  or  if  he  fits  upon  one  that  has  no  back, 
or  only  a low  one,  to  his  own  bread.  The  afiidant  applies 
his  other  hand  to  the  patient’s  forehead,  and  draws  the  fu- 
perior  eyelid  upwards  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
fame  hand.  The  inferior  eyelid  the  operator  himfelf  draws 
downwards  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  the  hand  with 
which  he  does  not  operate. 

When  the  line  of  feparation  between  the  patient’s  two 
eyelids  is  not  fufficiently  long,  when  the  patient  is  very  red- 
lefs,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  afiidant  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  it  will  be  bed  to  let  the  fuperior  eyelid  be  drawn  up- 
wards by  means  of  a broad  filver  hook.  This  hook  may  be 
formed  mod  conveniently  of  a double  flexible  filver  wire. 
Some  alfo  draw  the  inferior  eyelid  downwards  by  means  of 


a double  hook,  applying  the  fuperior  hook  to  the  eyelid 
and  fufpending  a moderately  heavy  weight' to  the  inferior. 

Mr.  Barth  has  lately  propofed  a method  of  operating, 
adapted  tor  fkilful  operators,  according  to  which  he  omits 
all  the  preparations  hitherto  mentioned.  He  ufes  no  chair 
either  for  the  operator  or  the  patient , neither  does  he  em- 
ploy an  afiidant,  nor  make  ufe  of  any  hook.  He  direfts 
the  patient  to  lean  Handing  againd  the  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  fuch  a pofition  that  the  light  may  fall  obliquely  upon 
the  eye  on  which  he  is  to  operate.  He  then  performs  the 
operation  in  the  following  manner.  After  having  placed 
the  four  fingers  of  his  right  hand  (fuppofing  the  operation 
to  be  performed  upon  the  left  eye)  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  hairy  fcalp  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  head,  he  draws 
the  upper  eyelid- as  much  as  he  can  upwaids  with  the  thumb 
of  the  fame  hand  ; he  then  places  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand 
upon  the  lower  eyelid,  draws  it  downwards  as  much  as 
pofiible,  and  preffes  it  with  the  fufficient  degree  of  force 
upon  the  inferior  margin  of  the  focket ; immediately  after 
having  done  this,  he  pufiies  the  point  of  the  fore  finger  of 
his  left  hand  under  the  thumb  of  his  right,  fixed  in  the  po- 
fition above-mentioned,  as  far  as  the  upper  eyelid,  which 
he  raifes  dill  higher  up  with  the  finger,  and  prefies  it  as 
much  as  is  neceffary  to  the  bottom  of  the  focket,  more  or 
lefs  outwards  or  inwards,  in  proportion  to  the  neceflity 
there  is  for  prefenting  the  ball  of  the  eye.  All  this  is  done 
to  the  external  parts  of  the  eye,  without  touching  the  ball. 
The  eyelids  being  fecured  in  this  manner,  he  orders  the  pa- 
tient, as  ufual,  to  diredt  his  eye  in  the  proper  pofition,  and 
touches  the  cornea  repeatedly  with  the  flat  of  his  lancet,  at 
the  fame  time  giving  the  patient  to  underhand  that  he  is 
not  about  to  operate.  By  this  means  he  induces  the  pa- 
tient (who  generally  is  mod  redlefs  with  his  head  and  eyes 
at  the  time  when  the  fird  pundture  is  made,  not  on  account 
of  the  pain  which  it  occafions,  but  from  fear  of  the  danger 
in  which  he  thinks  his  eye  is),  to  remain  quiet  whild  this 
pundture  is  made,  thinking  the  operator  is  dill  only  exa- 
mining the  parts.  But  in  order  to  keep  him  equally  quiet 
whild  he  proceeds  to  make  the  incifion,  he  endeavours  to 
throw  him  into  a date  of  dupefadtion  by  fuddenly  menacing 
him  with  impending  danger.  Having  thus  made  the  fird 
pundture,  he  endeavours,  with  deliberate  fpeed,  to  pufh  his 
lancet  towards  the  point  at  which  it  is  again  to  be  brought 
out,  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  fuffer  the  ball  of  the  eye  to 
Hide  too  far  towards  the  internal  canthus,  and  to  render  the 
incifion  of  a jud  length  ; though,  as  is  well  known,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  too  long  than  fiiort.  When  he  has  once  got 
hold  of  the  cornea  by  bringing  out  the  point  of  his  lancet 
at  the  proper  fpot,  and  the  eye  remains  in  its  proper  fitua- 
tion, he  continues  the  incifion  till  he  has  completed  it.  But 
when  the  ball  of  the  eye  has  rolled  farther  in  any  diredtion 
than  it  fhould,  he  brings  it,  as  he  has  it  now  in  his  command, 
into  the  pofition  neceffary  for  completing  the  incifion. 
But  when  he  cannot  reach  the  point  for  the  outward  punc- 
ture, without  the  cornea  being  fome  where  in  a,  great  mea- 
fure  concealed,  he  is  generally  able,  by  a rapid  and  expe- 
rienced eomparative  obfervation  of  the  diredtion  of  the 
lancet,  and  the  dill  vifible  cornea,  to  arrive  at  this  point, 
blindfold  as  it  were,  and  to  complete  the  incifion  without 
damaging  either  the  angle  of  the  eye  or  the  iris.  For,  en- 
tirely to  withdraw  the  lancet  (efpecially  for  thofe  operators 
who  are  not  able  immediately  to  find  again  the  entrance,  and 
exit-pundture,  and  to  complete  the  incifion  without  injury 
to  the  iris),  is  always  a lad,  though  a melancholy,  alterna- 
tive ; which,  particularly  where  it  renders  it  neceffary  to 
defer  the  completion  of  the  operation  to  another  day,  fre- 
quently difappoints  the  pradtitioner  of  the  reputation  which 
he  hoped  to  acquire  by  it. 


Me  firs. 


CATARACT. 


Meffrs.  Arneman  and  Conradi  alfo  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon praCVce,  in  letting  the  patient  fit  during  the  operation, 
whillt  they  perform  it  {landing  ; as  they  conceive  this  pof- 
ture  to  be  the  beft  and  moft  convenient  for  the  operator. 
In  this  manner,  Mr.  Conradi  fays  he  can  adapt  his  own 
height  to  that  of  the  patient  more  accurately  and  conveni- 
ently ; and  by  prefiing  his  arm  to  the  patient’s  fide,  and 
his  hand  to  the  cheek  of  the  patient,  his  hand  lofes  nothing 
of  its  fteadinefs. 

The  operation  for  the  cataract  is  performed  either  by 
deprejjion  or  extraction.  In  the  firft,  the  operator  preffes  the 
opaque  lens  out  of  its  natural  fituation  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  eye-ball,  fo  that  it  may  no  longer  be  oppofite  to  the 
pupil,  and  confequently  no  more  obftruCt  the  admiffion  of 
the  rays  of  light  into  the  eye.  In  the  fecond,  he  entirely 
extracts  the  lens  through  an  artificial  orifice  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye.  Each  of  thefe  methods  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  difadvantages  : fom.e  confider  the  one,  and 
fome  the  other,  to  deferve  the  preference.  The  method  by 
depreffion  is  indubitably  preferable  in  all  cafes  in  which 
dangerous  fymptoms  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
traction of  the  lens ; as  when  there  is  caufe  to  fear  a violent 
inflammation  ; when  the  patient  is  very  timorous,  and  the 
eye  very  reftlefs ; when  the  cornea  is  very  flat,  and  the  pupil 
very  irritable,  fo  as  to  contract  with  unufual  force ; and 
when  not  only  the  len6  but  the  capfule  alfo  is  opaque. 
Depreffion  is  likewife  faid  to  be  preferable  when  mercurial 
remedies  have  been  previoufly  employed.  In  cafes  of  ca- 
taract proceeding  from  rheumatic  metaflafes,  it  has  been 
advifed  always  to  employ  the  method  of  depreffion.  More- 
over its  greateft  advantage  coniifts  in  the  circumftance,  that 
even  though  it  fliould  not  have  fucceeded,  it  may  be  repeat- 
ed without  danger,  without  proving  an  impediment  to  the 
operation  of  extraction  being  performed,  even  though  vari- 
ous attempts  at  depreffion  have  proved  unfuccefsful ; whillt, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  operation  of  extraction  has  been 
performed,  without  reftoring  the  fight  of  the  patient,  there 
remains  very  little  hope  that  he  will  ever  recover  it. 

For  performing  the  operation  of  depreffion,  needles  parti- 
cularly prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  provided  with  handles, 
are  neceffary.  Thefe  needles  are  made  of  different  forms, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  round  and  the  two-edged  ; of 
thefe  the  latter  deierve  in  all  cafes  the  preference.  Before 
the  needle  is  introduced  into  the  eye,  it  fhould  be  dipped  in 
oil,  or  elfe  moillened  with  faliva.  Its  muff  be  held,  like  a 
pen,  between  the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers,  quite 
clofe  to  the  foremoft  end  of  the  handle.  The  hand  mull 
be  applied  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  patient’s  face,  which  ge- 
nerally renders  the  eye  reftlefs  for  a moment,  in  which  cafe 
we  mull  take  care  not  to  frighten  the  patient  Hill  more  by 
repeated  injunClions  to  keep  his  eye  quiet ; but  rather  let 
the  patient  alone  for  fome  moments,  till  his  eye  again  be- 
comes quiet,  which  it  generally  does  in  a very  fhort  time. 
As  foon  as  the  eye  remains  quiet  in  a pofition  convenient 
for  the  operation,  the  needle  is  thruft  quickly,  but  cauti- 
oufly,  into  the  eye,  namely  into  the  albuginea,  at  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  a line  from  the  margin  of  the  tranf- 
pa'-ent  cornea,  and  rather  more  than  a line  under  the  centre. 
When  a two-edged  needle  is  ufed,  it  is  thruft  forward  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  one  of  its  flat  Tides  is  direCled  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards,  and  one  of  its  lharp  edges  anteriorly, 
and  the  other  poftenorly.  But  left  the  point  of  the  needle 
ihould  hit  upon  the  lens,  and  pulh  it,  if  hard,  into  the  in- 
ternal canthus,  the  needle  mull  never  be  pufhed  through  in 
a perfeClly  ftraight  direClion,  but  always  direCled  fomewhat 
towards  the  pollerior  part  of  the  eye,  fo  as  to  bring  its  point 
behind  die  lens,  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  cannot  be  feen 
beyond  the  pupil. 


As  foon  as  the  needle  has  been  thruft  through  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  the  operator  Hops  for  a moment,  till  the 
eye  has  again  become  quiet;  he  then  gradually  turns  the 
needle,  at  the  fame  time  thrufting  it  deeper  into  the  eye,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  now  one  of  its  edges  is  turned  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards.  He  pufhes  the  needle  obliquely 
backwards,  and  fo  deep  into  the  eye,  as  to  bring  its  point 
behind  the  cryftalline  lens,  and  a little  beyond  its  centre. 
As  foon  as  the  needle  has  been  pufhed  in  far  enough,  the 
furgeon  raifes  its  point,  and  applies  it  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  cryftalline  lens,  fo  that  one  of  the  flat  fides  is 
direCled  upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  lying  upon  the 
cryftalline  lens  ; and  in  making  thefe  turns  he  is  direCled  by 
the  black  ftroke  on  the  handle  of  his  needle.  He  now 
preffes  the  lens  downwards  and  backwards,  but  by  no  means 
right  perpendicularly.  During  this  operation,  he  obferves 
the  opaque  fubftance  finking  down  behind  the  pupil,  and 
the  needle  following  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be  always  kept 
in  mind,  that  the  point  of  the  needle  cannot  be  raifed  within 
the  eye,  except  by  depreffing  its  external  handle,  and  vice 
verfa. 

When  the  furgeon  has  depreffed  the  lens  to  a fufficient 
depth,  he  waits  a moment  before  he  again  raifes  the  needle. 
After  having  raifed  it  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  he 
likewife  waits  for  a few  moments,  before  he  draws  it  out  of 
the  eye,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  lens  again  follows  the 
needle  ; Ihould  that  be  the  cafe,  he  repeats  the  operation  of 
depreffion.  Should  it  not  follow  the  needle,  he  withdraws 
this  inllrument  llowly  out  of  the  eye,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  he  had  introduced  it,  namely  with  one  of  its  flat  fides  di- 
reCled upwards  and  the  other  downwards. 

Sometimes  the  lens  penetrates  forwards  into  the  pupil,  as 
often  as  it  is  preffed  upon  with  the  needle,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
pains  that  may  be  taken  to  pufn  it  backwards  and  down- 
wards. In  this  cafe,  our  beft  method  will  be,  immediately 
to  determine  upon  another  mode  of  operating  which  fhall 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  When  the  requifite  caution  is  not 
ufed,  the  lens  fometimes  paffes  through  the  pupil  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  in  which  cafe  it  mull  be  ex- 
traCled.  All  the  methods  that  have  been  propofed  for 
drawing  back  the  lens  through  the  pupil,  and  afterwards 
depreffing  it,  are  inadmiffible.  Sometimes  the  lens,  after 
it  has  been  depreffed,  conllantly  rifes  up  again  with  the 
point  of  the  needle  ; and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  the  point  of  the  needle  may  fometimes  have  been  pulh- 
ed  into  the  lens,  fo  as  always  to  raife  it  up  again  when  it  is 
elevated.  This  may  probably  occur  moft  ealily,  when  the 
needle  has  not  been  pulhed  far  enough  into  the  eye  ; and 
when  it  does  occur,  the  lens  will  always  be  obferved  fo  rife 
together  with  the  point  of  the  needle.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
trifling  difficulty,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  draw  the 
needle  a little  out  of  the  eye,  and  then  repeat  the  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Willburg  has  endeavoured  to  improve  the  operation 
of  depreffing  the  cataraCl,  fo  that  the  lens  may  eafily  be 
loofened,  and  depreffed  without  lacerating  it,  its  riling  up 
again  prevented,  or  at  leaft  rendered  a rare  occurrence,  and 
its  being  injured  by  the  point  of  the  needle,  as  much  as  pof- 
lible  guarded  againft.  He  direCls  us  rather  to  turn  round 
than  deprefs  the  lens,  fo  as  to  direCt  its  anterior  furface  up- 
wards, but  its  pollerior  ftraight  downwards,  and  its  inferior 
margin  outwards.  For  this  purpofe,  the  point  of  the  nee- 
dle, after  having  been  introduced  into  the  eye  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  is  to  be  raifed,  moved  round  the  fuperior 
margin  of  the  lens,  and  applied,  with  one  of  its  flat  fides 
directed  towards  the  iris,  and  the  other  towards  the  lens,  to 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  a little  above  the 
centre ; upon  which  the  whole  lens  mull  be  preffed  gently 

backward* 
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backwards,  in  order  to  loofen  it  from  its  adhefions ; and 
then  the  needle  is  to  be  applied  a little  higher  and  nearer  to 
the  hiperior  margin  of  the  lens,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  lens 
preffed  downwards  and  backwards ; and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  lens  is  to  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  in  a hori 
zontal  direction.  In  operating  according  to  this  method, 
we  may  alfo  ufe  the  round  needle  inftead  of  the  two-edged 
one  ; only  when  that  is  done,  we  mult  not  infert  it  fo  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  tranfpatent  cornea  as  we  do  the  firft,  but 
at  two  lines  diftance  at  lead,  in  order  that  the  point  of  the 
needle  may  be  able  to  follow  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  lens, 
backwards  into  the  eye,  during  the  operation.  Or,  it  may 
be  Hill  more  advifablc,  to  introduce  the  needle  as  ufual  at 
the  diltnnce  of  a line  from  the  margin  of  the  tranfparent 
cornea,  in  order  to  prevent  its  point  from  injuring  the  iris, 
by  being  paffed  over  and  before  the  lens  ; and  then  turning 
over  the  fuperior  part  of  the  lens,  to  pulh  the  needle  gra- 
dually deeper  into  the  eye,  that  its  point  may  follow  the 
upper  part  of  the  lens  backwards  into  the  eye. 

The  furgeon  fhouid  operate  upon  the  patient’s  left  eye 
with  his  right,  and  upon  his  right  eye  with  his  left  hand  ; 
fince  all  the  propofals  that  have  been  made  for  operating 
upon  the  right  eye  with  the  right  hand,  as  for  example  by 
the  operator’s  Handing  behind  the  patient,  or  ufing  a crook* 
ed  needle,  tend  rather  to  render  the  operation  more  difficult 
than  to  facilitate  it.  At  fartheH  it  is  poffible  to  operate 
with  the  common  cataradl  needle  upon  the  right  eye,  over 
the  patient’s  nofe,  and  confequently  with  the  right  hand, 
provided  that  during  the  operation  the  eye  be  turned  a good 
deal  outwards ; unlefs  the  patient’s  eyes  were  very  deep 
feated  and  his  nofe  very  large.  However,  the  power  of 
operating  with  the  left  hand  alfo  is  eafily  obtained  by  a 
little  pra&ice. 

After  the  operation,  particularly  during  the  HrH  days,  but 
alfo  for  fome  time  longer,  the  patient  ffiould  conHantly  ob- 
ferve  two  rules  ; namely,  to  avoid  all  violent  and  quick  mo- 
tion, or  concuffions  of  the  head  and  body,  and  he  muH  be 
cautious  never  to  place  his  head  in  a low  dependent  pofition, 
and  leall  of  all  to  bend  it  forwards.  Coughing  and  blowing 
of  the  nofe  arc  faid  to  hinder  the  depreffion  of  the  lens,  and 
mull  confequently  be  avoided  alfo  after  the  operation.  Vo- 
miting, which  is  frequently  a fympathetic  confequence  of 
the  operation,  mud  be  prevented  by  the  ufe  of  opiates.  It 
is  not  neGeffary  that  the  patient  ffiould  condantly  lie  upon 
his  back  ; but  he  may  either  walk,  lit,  or  lie  down  : how- 
ever, whenever  he  changes  his  pofture,  he  ought  always  to  do 
it  gradually  and  cautioufly. 

The  membranous  cataraft,  which  proceeds  from  an  opa- 
citv  of  the  capfule  of  the  crydalline  lens,  whether  its  feat 
be  difeovered  before  or  during  the  operation,  requires  the 
common  method  of  operating,  as  in  this  ; efpecially  when 
the  crydalline  lens  is  turned  down,  its  capfule  is  always 
depreded  together  with  it.  This  happens  fo  uniformly,  that 
we  may  affume  it  as  a rule,  whenever  the  capfule  is  opaque, 
alwaysto  prefer  the  turning  down  of  the  lens  to  every  other 
method  of  operating.  Should  the  capfule,  in  fome  rare  in- 
Hances,  even  break  whilH  we  are  aepreffing  the  lens,  and  not 
be  entirely  depreded  together  with  the  lens,  it  may'  be  preded 
down  afterwards  by  itfelf.  A two-edged  needle  is,  in  fuch 
cafes,  always  to  be  preferred  to  a round  one,  as  it  lays  better 
hold  of  the  capfule. 

The  fecondary  cataract  feldom  occurs  after  the  operation 
of  depreffion,  and  when  it  does  take  place,  we  ought  not  to 
be  too  hady  in  undertaking  a fecond  operation,  as  it  fre- 
quently disappears  fpontaneoufly,  in  a gradual  manner, 
and  fometimes  yields  to  internal  remedies.  The  fecondary 
cataradt  is  either  in  confequence  of  an  indammation  of  the 
capfule,  in  which  cafe  it  generally  comes  on  foon  after  the 


operation,  and  is  attended  with  violent  inflammation  of  the 
whole  ball  of  the  eye,  and  fometimes  difappears  together 
with  that  inflammation  ; or,  if  it  dill  remains  behind,  yields 
to  the  operation  of  veficatories,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  dif- 
iolvent  remedies,  efpecially  antimonials,  camphor,  cicuta, 
volatile  alkali,  &c. : or,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  continued  arth- 
ritic, venereal,  or  fcrophulous  action  which  caufed  the  firfh 
opacity  ; and  then  it  generally  comes  on  late,  nay, 
even  fome  years  after  the  operation  ; being  fometimes  at- 
tended with  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  at  other  times  not. 
In  this  cafe,  the  internal  medicines,  adapted  to  the  particular 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  are  now  and  then  of  ufe. 

When  thefe  remedies  produce  no  advantage,* the  furgeon 
may  attempt  a fecond  method  of  operating,  in  which  he 
mud  deprefs  the  opaque  capfule  ; but  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  lacerate  or  puncture  it,  in  order  to  procure  an  accefs 
for  the  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye,  for  which  purpofe  the 
two-edged  needle  is  a more  convenient  indrument  than  the 
round  one.  The  fame  operation  is  alfo  neceflary  in  the 
various  fpecies  of  fpurious  cataraft,  efpecially  in  the  opa- 
city of  the  crydalline  membrane:  only,  in  this  cafe  we  are 
not  to  attempt  to  deprefs  the  membrane,  but  rather  to  la- 
cerate and  perforate  it,  in  order  to  form  an  aperture  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  may  enter. 

The  concreted  catarad  is  attended  with  more  or  lefs  diffi- 
culty in  the  operation,  according  to  its  different  fpecies. 
The  fird  fpecies,  namely,  when  the  capfule  adheres  to  the 
lens,  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  at  all  ; nay,  we  do  not 
even  difeover  it  whild  we  are  depreffing  the  lens. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies,  when  the  capfule  adheres  to  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  every  thing  depends  upon  feparating  the 
capfule  from  the  fubdance  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is 
performed  by  moving  the  needle  feveral  times  behind  the 
lens,  upwards  &s  far  as  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  lens,  and 
downwards  to  its  inferior  margin.  By  this  means  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  feparation  may  be  effected,  efpecially  if  we  ufe 
a two-edged  needle,  and  diredf  one  of  its  edges  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards,  whild  we  are  performing  the  operation. 

When,  in  the  third  fpecies,  the  whole  anterior  furface  of 
the  cataraA  adheres  to  the  iris,  we  ought  rather  to  omit 
the  operation,  as  it  will  fcarcely  be  poffible  to  effeCl  the  re- 
paration ; and  fhouid  it  be  poffible,  it  might  become  ineffec- 
tual, in  confequence  of  the  inflammation  that  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. But  when  the  cataraft  adheres  to  the  iris  at  one 
or  a few  points  only,  the  operation  probably  may  prove 
fuccelsful;  but  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  bed  not  merely  to  move 
the  needle  up  and  down  behind  the  lens,  according  to 
Warner’s  method,  but  alfo  to  apply  it  alternately  to  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  margin  of  the  lens,  and  alternately  to 
raife  and  deprefs  it,  in  order  to  loofen  its  preternatural  ad- 
hefions.  Should  this  manoeuvre  not  be  lufficient,  all  that 
is  left  for  us  to  do,  is  to  pafs  the  neeole  round  the  fuperior 
margin  of  the  lens  into  the  poderior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and 
then  to  prefs  it  down,  with  a view  to  feparate  the  adiitdon 
of  thefe  parts. 

In  the  Jluid  calarad  we  may  alfo  operate  with  the  needle. 
As  in  mod  cafes  we  immediately  defery  the  needle  at  the 
centre  of  the  capfule,  it  will  be  the  bed  method  immediately 
to  lay  open  the  anterior  membrane  ot  the  capfule  with  it,  and 
to  fuffer  the  diffolved  lens  to  flow  into  the  aqueous  humour. 
We  mud,  however,  not  merely  pun&ure  the  crydalline  mem- 
brane, but  alfo,  by  moving  the  needle  upwards,  downwards, 
and  laterally,  form  a confiderable  aperture  in  it  ; and  if  not  en- 
tirely, yet  in  a great  meafure  to  lacerate  and  deflroy  it, 
which  may  likewife  be  mod  conveniently  performed  with  a 
two-edged  needle. 

The  milky  or  gelatinous  fubdance  which  has  found  its 
way  out  of  the  capfule  into  the  aqueous  humour,  generally 
2 renders 
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renders  this  turbid,  but  in  general  it  gradually  becomes 
again  clear.  However,  when  there  is  io  large  a quantity 
of  the  milky  fluid  as  to  render  the  aqueous  humour  altoge- 
ther opaque,  it  feems  to  be  moll  advifable  to  evacuate  the 
watery  fluid,  together  with  whatever  remains  of  the  opaque 
fnbftance,  by  an  aperture  in  the  cornea.  If  we  know  with 
certainty  before  hand,  that  the  cataraCt  is  of  a fluid  conflu- 
ence, we  may,  with  a view  of  entirely  avoiding  the  lefion  of 
the  vitreous  humour  behind  the  cataraft,  and  Ihortening  the 
operation,  thru  ft  the  needle  at  once  into  the  eye,  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  make  it  penetrate  llraight  into  the  capfule, 
and  then  perforate  its  anterior  membrane  in  the  manner 
before-mentioned.  Nay,  it  has  been  advifed  in  this  cafe, 
even  to  thru (l  the  needle  through  the  tranfparent  cornea  and 
pupil,  to  open  the  anterior  membrane  of  the  capfule,  and  let 
out  the  fluid. 

When  the  foft  cheefy  cataraft  has  fome  degree  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  capfu'e  is  not  very  thin  or  ealily  lacerated, 
the  lens  pafies  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  together 
with  its  capfule,  and  tb.-  operation  may  be  ealily  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  completed  according  to  the  ordinary  method  ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  greater  violence  done  to  the  vi- 
treous humour,  its  event  is  always  doubtful.  When  the 
cataratl  is  very  foft  and  the  capfule  thin,  the  needle  is 
generally  foon  feen  behind  the  pupil,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lens  ; and  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  bed,  as  in  the  fluid  cata- 
ra£t,  when  the  needle  is  feen  in  the  capfule,  to  perforate 
the  anterior  membrane  of  the  capfule  with  its  point,  to  en- 
large the  orifice  fufficiently  to  procure  a free  paffage  for  the 
aqueous  humour  into  the  capfule,  in  order  that  it  may  d'.f- 
folve  the  lens,  and  then  to  roll  the  needle  round  between  the 
fingers,  in  order  to  break  the  lens  into  feveral  fmall  pieces, 
and  thereby  to  promote  its  diflolution  and  complete  abforp- 
tion.  If  we  fee  before  hand,  with  certainty,  that  the  cata- 
ract is  foft,  we  ought,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lefion  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  rather  immediately  to  thrud  the  needle 
through  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  penetrate  into  the 
capfule,  and  then  deftroy  the  lens  and  open  the  capfule. 
Should  we,  however,  obferve,  after  fome  time  has  elapfed, 
that  there  remain  behind  more  folid  portions  of  the  lens, 
which  do  not  feem  likely  to  be  diflfolved,  we  have  it  dill  in 
our  power  to  open  the  cornea  and  extract  them. 

The  haemorrhage  which  occurs  either  during  or  after  the 
operation,  arifcs  perhaps  from  injuring  a vtflel  in  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  or  the  choroid  membrane,  or  elfe  from  a lefion 
of  the  iris  or  ciliary  precedes.  The  haemorrhage  from  the 
conjunctiva  may  fometimes  be  prevented  by  rubbing  the  eye, 
at  the  external  canthus,  with  the  finger,  before  we  introduce 
the  needle.  This  haemorrhage  is,  neverthelefs,  of  little  con- 
fequence,  and  generally  ceafes  gradually,  even  when  it  ex- 
cites a fpreading  echymofis.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
choroid  membrane  is,  indeed,  mod  eafily  excited  by  a two- 
edged  needle,  but  it  is  then  alfo  lead  to  be  dreaded,  as  the 
blood  is  always  difcharged  externally  through  the  fmall  in- 
cilion  in  the  fclerotica.  Moreover,  a hemorrhage  will  fel- 
dom  occur,  even  though  we  ufe  a two-edged  needle,  pro- 
vided we  introduce  it  according  to  the  method  above  direct- 
ed, namely,  with  one  of  its  dat  fides  directed  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards.  Though,  when  the  round  needle  is 
tifed,  a haemorrhage  more  rarely  occurs  ; yet,  Ihould  it  oc- 
cur, it  is  alfo  more  dangerous,  as  the  blood  cannot  be  dif- 
charged externally  through  the  fmall  punCture  that  has  been 
made  with  the  needle.  However,  a fmall  quantity  of  ex- 
travafated  blood  is  foon  re-abforbed  under  the  ufe  of  general 
remedies.  When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  iris  or  ciliary 
procelTes,  the  blood  generally  penetrates  immediately  into 
the  anterior  and  poderior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  imparts 
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a red  tinge,  more  or  lefs  deep,  to  the  aqueous  humour. 
Should  the  haemorrhage  (which,  indeed,  rarely  happens,)  be 
veryprofufe  and  of  long  continuance,  as  may  be  known  from 
the  deep,  opaque,  and  continually  augmenting  rednefs  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  we  ought  to  draw  the  needle  as  foon  as 
poffible  out  of  the  eye,  open  the  tranfparent  cornea,  and  let 
out  the  aqueous  humour  together  with  the  extravafated 
blood.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  flight,  it  is  no  impediment 
to  the  operation,  and  the  extravafation  foon  diiappears  under 
the  ufe  of  antiphlogidic  remedies,  though  we  Ihould  always 
be  very  attentive  to  check  the  violent  inflammation  which 
may  fupervene.  The  fmall  punCture  in  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  generally  heals  up  without  any  difficulty  ; and  when, 
as  fometimes  happens,  a little  fungous  excrefcence  arifes, 
this  commonly  yields  foon  to  the  application  of  adringent 
remedies. 

Of  extracting  the  cataraB. 

The  operation  by  extraBion  requires  the  fame  preparation 
and  pofition  both  of  the  patient,  furgeon,  and  affiltant,  as 
have  already  been  diredted  for  the  operation  of  depreffion  ; 
the  prognofis  alfo  depends  upon  the  fame  circumdances : 
but  with  regard  to  this  operation,  the  following  particulars 
are  to  be  oblerved.  In  patients,  whofe  eyes  are  fituated  very 
deep  in  the  head,  and  the  divifxon  of  the  eye-lids  is  very 
fhort,  the  operation  is  always  attended  with  fome  difficulty  ; 
whild,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  eafier  in  proportion  as 
the  eye-lids  are  more  open  and  the  ball  of  the  eye  more 
prominent.  In  perfons  whofe  cornea  is  uncommonly  con- 
vex, and  confequently  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  large, 
the  operation  is  particularly  eafy  and  fecure  ; whild,  on  the 
contrary,  with  thofe  perfons  whofe  cornea  is  flat,  it  is  always 
attended  with  the  danger  of  injuring  the  iris.  When  the 
eye  is  <tery  redlefs,  it  is  likevvife  difficult  and  dangerous ; 
and  in  children  it  is  fometimes  entirely  impracticable. 

Whatever  the  confidence  of  the  cataradt  may  be,  it  may  al- 
ways be  extracted,  though  this  can  be  done  mod  eafily  when  it 
is  firm.  The  fluid  cataradt  generally  difcharges  itfelf  as  foon 
as  the  capfule  is  opened,  but  frequently  a portion  of  opaque 
mucus  remains  behind,  which  mud  be  extradted  feparately. 
The  word  for  extradting  is  the  foft  or  cheefy  cataradt,  which 
either  is  protruded  at  once  and  entire,  in  which  cafe,  as  it  is 
generally  very  large,  it  didends  the  pupil  to  a great  degree, 
and  requires  a drong  and  continued  preflfure  to  be  made 
upon  the  eye  ; or  it  breaks,  and  mud  be  extradted  piece- 
meal. When  the  pupil  is  wide,  open,  and  moveable,  we 
may,  ceteris  paribus , expedt  an  eafy  and  fuccefsful  operation. 
When  it  is  very  fmall,  but  yet  moveable,  it  does  not,  indeed, 
hinder  the  operation,  but  it  renders  the  paflage  of  the 
lens  difficult.  Alfo,  when  it  is  fmall  and  immoveable,  the 
operation  may  dill  be  performed,  provided  it  does  not  at  the 
fame  time  adhere  to  the  lens.  When  it  does  not  dilate  it- 
felf during  the  operation,  it  perhaps  admits  of  being  widened 
with  the  lancet.  When  the  pupil  is  large  and  immoveable, 
provided  this  does  not  proceed  from  amaurofis,  there  can  be 
no  objedtion  againft  the  operation. 

With  a view  to  render  the  operation  as  accurate  as  poffible, 
feveral  means  have  been  propofed  for  fixing  the  eye  in  an 
immoveable  pofition.  La  Faye’s  method  of  fixing  the  eye, 
by  means  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand  with  which  the 
inferior  eyelid  is  drawn  downwards ; Beranger’s  double 
hook,  and  the  fmall  forceps  which  Le  Cat  employed  for 
laying  hold  of  the  conjunctiva ; are  rough  expedients,  by 
which  the  eye  is  very  much  irritated  and  inflamed.  A better 
mode  is  Pamart’s  fpike,  to  which  Cafaamata  gave  the  form  of 
an  S,  whereby  the  affiltant  is  enabled  to  lay  the  hand  in 
which  he  holds  the  initrument  upon  the  cheek  of  the  patient, 
and  moderate  the  preffure  which  it  gives  to  the  eye.  But 
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as,  with  this  conftru&ion  of  the  inftrument,  four  hands  muft 
always  be  applied  to  the  cheek  of  the  patient,  which  is  very 
inconvenient  both  to  him  and  to  the  operator,  this  fpike  has 
been  fixed  to  a thimble  or  ring,  which  is  put  upon  the  middle 
finger  of  the  hand  with  which  the  lower  eyelid  is  drawn  down- 
wards. Even  this  inftrument,  however,  is  ftill  defective  : 
Mr.  Demours  has  lately  propofcd  another,  which  has  great 
advantages  over  all  that  had  before  been  invented.  It  repre- 
fents  a thimble,  with  a wide  opening  before  and  behind, 
which  when  put  upon  the  finger,  covers  only  both  fides  of 
it,  leaving  the  back  and  infide  of  the  finger  entirely  bare. 
From  the  fuperior  central  point  a fmall  hook  proceeds,  firft 
perpendicularly  upwards,  and  then  horizontally  fidewards. 
The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  the  finger  which 
draws  down  the  lower  eyelid  alfo  applies  the  hook,  and  con- 
fequently  no  more  fingers  are  required  than  in  the  ordinary 
operation.  As  the  finger  is  applied  clofe  to  the  patient’s 
.cheek,  the  operator  has  it  in  his  power  to  moderate  the  de- 
gree of  preffure  with  which  the  hook  is  introduced  into  the 
eye  more  than  he  can  with  other  inftruments  of  this  kind. 
And,  finally,  the  inner  fide  of  the  finger,  which  touches  the 
lid  and  bali  of  the  eye  is  bare,  and  confequently  lies  foft  upon 
the  eyelid.  It  likewife  always  remains  in  the  operator’s 
option,  after  he  has  applied  the  inftrument  to  his  finger, 
whether  to  introduce  the  hook  or  not,  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per. The  hook  muft  be  inferted  at  the  fame  place  at  which 
Pamart’s  fpike  is  ufually  inferted  ; namely,  as  Mr.  Gleize 
advifes,  into  the  conjundliva  at  the  fide  of  the  fuperior  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

However,  all  thefe,  and  feveral  other  inftruments  of  the 
fame  kind,  as  perfect  and  well  adapted  to  this  purpofe  as 
they  may  appear,  are  in  moll  cafes  produdlive  of  far  more 
injury  and  inconvenience  than  benefit ; and  it  likewife  always 
is  a difficult  talk  for  the  furgeon  to  operate  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  with  both  hands,  and  pay  the  neceffary  attention 
to  each.  In  fadt  thefe  inftruments  are  in  molt  cafes  really 
fuperfiuous.  For  the  voluntary  as  well  as  the  involuntary 
motion  of  the  eye  may  be  checked  by  other  and  gentler 
means,  fume  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  In 
order  entirely  to  obviate  the  necefiity  of  fixing  the  eye,  for 
performing  the  operation  for  the  cataradf,  Mr.  Miria  vifits  his 
patient  twice  a day  for  fome  time  before  he  undertakes  the 
operation,  and  places  himfelf  with  his  lancet  in  his  hand 
before  him,  juft  as  if  he  was. about  to  operate.  He  di- 
redls  him  to  turn  his  eyes  in  various  diredlions,  and  endea- 
vours to  render  him  fo  pradlifed  in  doing  this  as  to  be  able 
to  obey  him  without  being  terrified.  In  the  fpace  of  1 2 or 
14  days  the  eye  becomes  fo  eafy  and  obedient,  as  never  to  re- 
quire any  inftrument  for  fixing  it  during  the  operation. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  patient  and  operator,  the  fame 
applies  here  that  has  been  faid  in  fpeaking  of  the  operation  of 
couching,  and  in  the  fame  manner  alfo  are  the  eyelids  to  be 
opened  and  fecured.  The  operator  holds  his  lancet  like  a 
writing  pen,  and  preffes  the  hand  in  which  he  holds  it  as 
clofe  as  poffiole  to  the  patient’s  cheek.  As  foonTas  the  eye 
is  in  a pofition  convenient  for  the  operation,  the  lancet  muft 
be  thruft  in  fuddenly,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  needle.  The 
incifion  into  the  cornea  through  which  the  lens  is  to  be  ex- 
tradfed,  muft  be  femicircular;  beginning  rather  above  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea  towards  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
extending  through  its  lower  half  as  far  as  its  middle  towards 
the  inner  canthus,  at  all  points  a quarter  of  a line  from  the 
albuginea,  and  feparating  the  lower  half  of  the  conjundliva  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a flap  of  the  form  of  a crefcent.  In 
order  to  form  this  incifion,  the  lancet  is  introduced  with  its 
edge  downwards  and  its  back  upwards,  at  the  external  can- 
thus of  the  eye,  a quarter  of  a line  from  the  albuginea,  into 


the  tranfparent  cornea;  it  is  then  thruft,  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  cornea,  through  the  anterior 
chamber,  in  fuch  a manner  that  its  point  comes  out  again 
from  the  cornea,  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  albuginea.  This  incifion  forms  an  orifice 
which  is  full  as  large  as  the  tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  cornea, 
that  is,  as  large  as  it  ought  and  can  be  ; it  is  no  where  op- 
pofite  to  the  pupil,  and,  confeque-ntly,  if  it  fhould  have  a cica- 
trix, vifion  will  not  thereby  be  impeded.  When  we  can 
forefee  with  certainty  that  the  cataradt  is  hard  and  fmall,  or 
fluid  or  very  foft,  and  confequently  that  no  large  orifice  will 
be  neceffary  for  its  extradtion,  we  may  introduce  the  lancet 
and  bring  it  out  again  at  the  diftance  of  half  a line  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  thereby  greatly  diminiffi  the  danger 
of  injuring  the  iris.  When  the  cornea  is  very  flat,  its  diftance 
from  the  iris  very  fmall,  and  confequently  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  alfo  very  fmall,  there  is  great  danger  of  in- 
juring the  iris ; on  which  account  the  operator  is  neceffitated, 
in'making  his  incifion  into  the  cornea,  to  keep  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  iris.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  cataradt  is 
very  large,  the  furgeon  muft  rather  be  careful  to  make  the 
incifion  fufficiently  large,  than  attend  too  much  to  the  poffi- 
bility  of  injuring  the  iris. 

In  making  this  incifion,  we  are  particularly  to  attend  to 
the  rule,  that  the  aqueous  humour  muft  not  be  fuffered  to 
flow  out  till  after  the  incifion  into  the  cornea  has  been  com- 
pleted. With  the  view  to  prevent  this  occurrence,  only  one 
inftrument  muft  be  ufed  for  the  operation,  and  the  lancet  or 
knife  with  which  the  incifion  into  the  cornea  is  made,  muft 
poffefs  the  following  properties : the  blade,  from  the  point 
towards  the  handle,  muft  increafe,  not  abruptly,  but  gradually 
and  regularly,  both  in  breadth  and  thicknefs,  in  order  that  as 
it  penetrates  deeper  into  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  the  wound  of  the  cornea  may  not  only  be  gra- 
dually lengthened,  but  at  the  fame  time  alfo  fo  accurately 
filled  up  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  aqueous  humour  from  if- 
fuing  through  it ; moreover,  the  blade  muft  be  at  its  wideft 
part  as  broad  as  the  half  of  the  cornea,  that  is,  three  lines. 
We  muft  be  particularly  attentive  not  to  fuffer  the  inftrument 
to  lofe  thefe  dimenfions  in  fharpening  it.  The  blade  of  the 
lancet  muft  be  from  to  2 inches  in  length,  for  were  it 
longer,  the  furgeon  would  not  be  able  to  apply  the  hand  in 
which  he  holds  it  clofe  to  the  cheek  of  the  patient,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation.  The  handle  muft  be  fo  long,  that 
when  the  inftrument  is  held  like  a pen,  it  can  lie  firmly  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand.  Both  fides  of  the  blade  muft  be 
flightly  convex,  partly  in  order  that  the  blade  may  have  the 
requifite  degree  of  ftrength,  and  partly  that  it  may  accurately 
fill  up  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  When  the  fides  of  the 
blade  are  flat,  the  aqueous  humour  always  ifiues  out  along 
them.  The  back  of  the  lancet  muft  be  blunt,  but  by  no 
means  thick  and  broad  ; it  muft  alfo  be  redtilinear,  not  curved 
and  bending. 

The  operator  holding  the  knife  in  the  manner  already  de- 
feribed,  and  applying  his  hand  to  the  cheek  of  the  patient, 
thrufts  in  the  point  of  the  inftrument,  as  foon  as  the  eye  is 
diredted  ftraight  forwards,  but  at  the  fame  time  a little  up- 
wards and  outwards.  The  lancet  is  firft  diredted  ftraight 
forwards,  with  its  point  towards  the  iris,  fo  as  to  form  a 
right  angle  with  that  part  of  the  cornea  into  which  it  is  in- 
ferted. As  foon  as  the  point  of  the  lancet  has  arrived  at  the 
chamber  of  the  eye  (of  which,  however,  the  operator  ought 
to  be  perfedtly  certain,  for  if  it  has  not,  he  puihes  the  point 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  in  turning  the  lancet),  he 
changes  the  direction  of  the  lancet,  fo  as  to  turn  its  point  di- 
redtly  towards  that  place  in  the  cornea  at  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  out  again  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this 
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dire&ion  the  lancet  is  thruft  Jlomily,  and  without  turning  it  any 
more,  ftraight  through  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
The  lancet,  after  it  has  once  been  puflied  into  the  eye, 
mufton  no  account  be  retraced,  though  ever  fo  little,  as  this 
can  never  be  done  without  letting  out  the  aqueous  humour. 
It  mull  always  be  thrull  with  an  uninterrupted  courfe  through 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  knife  mull  be 
put  into  the  cornea  in  fuch  a manner  that  its  back  is  di- 
redled  a little  towards  the  iris,  and  its  edge  from  off  it. 
Should  the  operator  by  miltake  have  thruft  in  the  lancet  in  a 
faulty  direction,  this  mud  immediately  be  corredled  before  he 
proceeds  to  pulh  it  farther.  Only  he  mull  take  care  not  to 
turn  the  lancet  too  fuddenly,  or  elfe  the  aqueous  humour  will 
certainly  flow  out  too  foon  ; he  fhould  therefore  rectify  the 
direction  of  his  lancet  gradually,  whild  he  is  thrufting  it 
deeper  into  the  eye. 

Though  all  thefe  rules  fhould  be  obferved,  the  incilion 
fometimes  happens  to  be  too  fmall,  which  is  owing  either 
to  the  motion  of  the  eye  towards  the  inner  canthus,  or  to  the 
iris  coming  before  the  edge  of  the  lancet.  The  latter  very 
embaraffing  circumflance  may  be  prevented,  by  removing  ail 
unneceffary  prelfure  or  irritation  from  the  eye,  according  to 
the  rules  before  mentioned,  by  thrulling  in  the  lancet  at  a 
proper  dillance  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  too  early  difcharge  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Should  the  iris  neverthelefs  come  to  be  fituated  oppofite  to 
the  point  of  the  lancet,  it  mutt  not  be  retraced,  as  this 
would  occafion  a difcharge  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a 
flill  greater  protrufion  of  the  iris  ; but  it  ought  alfo  not  to 
be  thrull  in  further,  as  in  that  cafe  the  iris  would  be  injured. 
If  the  furgeon  is  not  able,  in  this  cafe,  to  bring  the  point  of 
his  lancet  over  the  iris,  by  moving  it  a little  forwards  towards 
the  cornea,  his  bed  method  will  be,  to  prefs  the  lancet 
ftraight  downwards,  without  moving  it  either  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  in  this  manner  to  complete  only  half  of  the 
incifion,  that  is,  to  make  an  incifion  refembling  only  a quarter 
of  a circle,  and  afterwards  to  enlarge  this  with  the  fcif- 
fars. 

When  the  iris  comes  under  the  edge  of  the  lancet,  the  back 
of  it  fhould  be  turned  llrongly  towards  the  iris,  and  the  edge 
forwards  towards  the  cornea,  in  order  to  remove  the  edge 
from  the  iris,  and  complete  the  incilion.  In  this  cafe,  in- 
deed, the  incifion  never  goes  fo  far  downwards  as  it  ought ; 
however,  it  may  afterwards  be  enlarged  if  it  be  too  Ihort, 
and  we  may  Hill  hope  that  it  will  not  leave  behind  any 
opaque  cicatrix,  which  would  certainly  be  fome  impediment 
to  vifion. 

If,  after  the  lancet  has  been  thruft  through  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  eye  ftiould  turn  towards  the  inner  canthus,  the 
incifion  cannot  be  completed  in  the  proper  manner  ; in  which 
cafe  one  of  three  expedients  may  be  adopted.  As  foon  as 
the  operator  perceives  that  the  eye  begins  to  turn,  he  may 
immediately  apply  the  inftrument  for  fixing  it ; or  he  may 
endeavour  to  draw  back  the  eye  from  the  canthus  with  the 
lancet  inferted  in  it,  and  then  complete  the  incifion  ; or  he 
may  defift  from  the  attempt  to  complete  the  incifion  with 
the  lancet,  prefs  the  lancet  ftraight  downwards,  fo  as  to  fe- 
parate  only  a quarter  of  the  cornea,  and  afterwards  enlarge 
the  incifion  with  the  fciffars. 

The  incifion  in  the  cornea  may  be  too  fmall  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  may  either  be  only  a quarter  of  a circle, 
with  its  beginning  externally  at  the  middle,  and  its  termina- 
tion downwards  at  the  middle  of  the  cornea  ; or  the  incifion 
may  approach  more  or  lefs  towards  a rectilinear  direction, 
that  is,  with  its  middle  too  far  diftant  from  the  lower  margin 
and  too  near  to  the  pupil  ; or,  finally,  the  termination  of  the 
incilion  at  the  inner  angle,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  cor- 


nea, may  be  too  far  from  its  margin,  and  too  near  to  the  pu- 
pil. In  the  firft  cafe,  which  is  the  moll  favourable,  the  en- 
largement is  performed  by  a double  incifion,  that  is,  by  an 
incifion  firft  in  a horizontal  dire&ion,  and  afterwards  direCled 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards.  The  two  latter  cafes  are 
mod  embarraffing.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  to  bring  the  incifion 
as  near  as  poffible  to  its  proper  length  and  form,  its  two  ends 
mull  be  lengthened  ftraight  upwards.  In  the  third  cafe, 
the  bell  praClice  is  to  enlarge  the  inner  end  of  the  wound  ob- 
liquely upwards.  When  the  incifion  is  fo  milhapen  that  it  is 
imprafticable  to  enlarge  it,  the  bell  method  will  be  to  defift 
from  the  operation  for  the  prefent,  and  after  having  differed 
the  wound  to  heal,  to  repeat  it  again  in  fome  days  time.  In 
each  of  thefe  cafes  the  wound  may  bell  be  enlarged  with  the 
fciffars,  the  handle  of  which  ought  to  be  fhort,  in  order  that 
the  furgeon  may  apply  the  hand  in  which  he  holds  them  elofe 
to  the  cheek  of  the  patient.  Their  points  fhould  be  fmooth 
and  round,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  iris,  when  they  are 
introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

As  foon  as  the  incifion  into  the  cornea  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  capfule  mull  be  opened  by  means  of  fome  cutting 
inftrument,  for  which  purpofe  La  Faye’s  Cyjlitome  feems  to  be 
very  well  adapted.  The  blade,  as  well  as  the  (heath  in  which 
it  is  concealed,  rnuft  be  thin  and  narrow,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  eafily  introduced  iuto  the  pupil  without  injuring 
the  iris.  Two  rings  are  attached  to  the  two  fides  of  the  in- 
ftrument. In  uling  it  the  fore-finger  is  put  into  one  and  the 
middle  finger  into  the  other  ring,  whilft  the  thumb  is  applied 
below  to  the  knob,  and  in  this  manner  it  may  be  held  Heady 
and  fecure.  It  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  is  applied 
to  the  patient’s  cheek  ; the  flap  of  the  cornea  is  raifed  by 
means  of  the  Iheath,  introduced  into  the  pupil,  upon 
which  the  blade  is  repeatedly  puflied  out  of  the  flieath, 
and  whilft  this  is  done,  the  inftrument  is  moved  backwards, 
and  forwards,  upwards  and  downwards.  This  being  done, 
the  blade  is  fuffered  to  draw  back  completely  into  the  flieath, 
and  thecyftitome  is  withdrawn  from  the  eye.  Only  we  mull 
take  care,  in  applying  this  inftrument,  not  to  prefs  it  too 
forcibly  againft  the  lens.  In  order  that  the  blade  may  be 
prevented  from  being  thruft  too  far  out  of  the  flieath,  a di- 
reftor  is  adapted  to  it,  which  enables  the  operator,  by  fcrew- 
ing  it  higher  or  lower,  to  determine  with  accuracy  how 
far  the  blade  can  be  protruded  out  of  the  Iheath. 

However,  as  this  part  of  the  operation,  even  though  we 
ufe  the  inftrument  juft  defcribed,  is  always  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  Mr.  Siegerift  has  invented  a new 
inftrument  for  performing  it.  This  is  a knife  with  a ftraight 
back,  and  with  a blade  gradually  increaling  in  breadth, bQth  of 
the  Tides  of  which  are  gently  convex  ; but  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  this  circumffance,  that  its  point  terminates  in  a 
thin  two-edged  needle,  full  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
equal  thicknefs  and  breadth  from  its  point  to  the  blade  of 
the  knife.  At  the  place  where'  the  needle  terminates,  and 
the  blade  of  the  inftrument  begins,  it  is  very  Iharp,  and  does 
not  form  an  abrupt  angle,  but  the  needle  gradually  extends 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  blade  ; if  this  conftrudlion  be  not  ob- 
ferved, the  inftrument  cannot  be  puflied  forwards  without 
much  difficulty,  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  cornea  as  far 
as  the  abovementioned  point. 

This  knife  is  thruft,  according  to  the  ordinary  method, 
through  the  cornea,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
till  its  point  is  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  the  point  is  then  prefled 
down  into  the  pupil,  and  the  capfule  opened,  after  which 
the  knife  is  drawn  back  a little,  the  point  again  raifed  out  of 
the  pupil,  and  then  the  incifion  in  the  cornea  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  method.  Thus,  with  the  fame  inftru- 
ment, and  with  the  fame  operation,  both  the  cornea  and  the 
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capfule  are  opened,  and  the  operator  is  fpared  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  having  to  open  the  capfule  with  another  in- 
ftrument and  by  another  operation,  after  having  completed 
the  incifion  in  the  cornea.  Only  in  cafe  the  cryftalline 
membrane  is  opaque,  or  the  pupil  contracts  Itrongly  during 
the  paffage  of  the  knife  through  it,  or  when  any  obltacle 
prevents  the  capfule  from  being  opened  during  the  incifion 
of  the  cornea,  it  will  be  advifable  to  defer  the  opening  of  it 
till  after  the  incifion  has  been  completed. 

As  foon  as  the  cryftalline  membrane  is  cut  through,  the 
lens  is  protruded  into  the  pupil,  and  dilates  it  forcibly,  and 
by  a fmall  prefTure  with  the  finger,  applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  it  is  forced  through  the  pupil  and  out 
of  the  eye.  We  muft,  however,  take  great  care  to  apply  this 
prefTure  in  a gradual  manner,  otherwife  as  the  lens  is  fudden- 
ly  forced  out  of  the  eye,  it  dilates  the  pupil  fo  fuddenly  as  to 
lacerate  or  render  it  paralytic  ; in  the  latter  cafe  the  pupil 
lofes  its  power  of  motion,  or  its  form  is  changed,  and  both 
are  generally  attended  with  injury  to  the  fenfe  of  vifion. 
Hence  much  depends  upon  our  moderating  the  prefTure 
applied  to  the  eye,  and  increafing  it  in  a gentle  and  gradual 
manner. 

It  is  a very  embarraffing  circumftance,  when,  after  the  in- 
cifion has  been  made  into  the  cornea,  the  pupil  is  violently 
contracted,  and  does  not  dilate,  even  though  a ftrong  pref- 
fure  is  applied  to  the  eye.  As  in  this  cale  we  can  feldom 
obtain  our  purpofe  by  ufing  force,  which  indeed  it  will  not 
be  advifable  to  attempt ; our  bell  method  will  be  to  clofe 
the  patient’s  eyelids  for  fome  moments,  as  the  pupil  fome- 
times  dilates  fpontaneoufly  after  a fhort  time,  or  upon  the 
application  of  gentle  prefTure.  Should  it  Hill  remain  obfti- 
nately  contracted,  we  may  apply  externally  to  the  eye- 
lids a cataplafm  with  faffron,  camphor,  milk,  fol.  cicut. 
hyofcyam.  alb.  capit.  papav.  alb.  or  extr.  belladonn. ; 
but  if  the  contraction  flill  continues  after  feveral  hours  have 
elapfed,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of  mode- 
rate prefTure,  it  will  be  better  either  to  deprefs  the  lens,  or 
to  enlarge  the  pupil  at  both  fides  by  two  fmall  cuts  with 
the  fciffars  than  to  incur  a greater  danger  by  applying  more 
violent  prefTure  to  the  eye. 

Whilft  we  are  preffing  the  lens  out  of  the  eye,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  darken  the  chamber  a little  ; but  as  foon  as  it 
lias  been  extracted,  it  ought  to  be  as  light  as  poffible,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  be  able  accurately  to  examine  whether  the 
pupil  be  completely  clean,  as  fometimes  fome  opaque  fub- 
itance  remains  behind,  which,  if  not  extracted,  will  fubfe- 
quently  be  more  or  lefs  an  impediment  to  vifion.  Whilft: 
we  are  making  this  examination,  the  light  ffieuld  fall 
obliquely  upon  the  eye,  left  the  reflection  from  the  pupil 
might  prevent  the  furgeon  from  obferving  any  opaque  fub- 
ftance  that  may  exitl  there,  particularly  as  even  after  the 
moll  careful  examination  fome  opaque  fubftance  may  ftill  re- 
main undifcovered  in  the  eye. 

Any  thing  of  this  kind  that  may  be  found  ftill  remaining 
in  the  eye,  muft  be  extracted  by  means  of  Daviel’s  fpoon. 
This  fpoon  muft  be  fomewhat  curved,  every  where  fmcoth 
and  even,  and  made  either  of  gold  orfilver.  When  the  fpoon 
is  introduced,  a flight  prefTure  muft  be  applied  to  the  eye, 
below  the  cornea,  (but  with  great  caution,  for  fear  left  the 
vitreous  humour  might  be  protruded)  in  order  to  dilate  the 
pupil  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  inftrument.  Dur- 
ing its  introduction  the  concave  fide  of  the  fpoon  muft  be 
directed  forwards  towards  the  cornea,  and  the  convexity 
backwards  towards  the  capfule.  When  we  have  brought 
the  opaque  fubftance  into  the  hollow  of  the  curette,  we 
fhould  let  the  anterior  and  fuperior  margin  of  the  inftrument 
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Aide  downwards,  along  the  internal  furface  of  the  cornea, 
and  out  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the 
fpoon  fhould  be  introduced  into  the  eye  ; as,  by  gently 
ftroking  the  cornea  with  the  convex  fide  of  the  curette  from 
above  downwards,  and  at  the  fame  time  applying  a gentle 
prefTure  with  the  fingers  below  the  cornea,  all  the  remaining 
opaque  particles  may  be  brought  out  of  the  eye  without  ir- 
ritation. This  operation  muft,  however,  be  performed  with 
great  care,  left  a proiapfus  of  the  vitreous  humour  fhould  be 
produced. 

WJien  the  eye  is  fo  reftlefs  that  the  fpoon  cannot  be  in- 
troduced without  injuring  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye; 
when  repeated  experiments  to  lay  hold  of  and  extract  the 
remaining  opaque  particles  with  the  fpoon  have  milcarried  ; 
when  the  fpoon  has  already  been  introduced  feveral  times, 
and  the  extraction  has  generally  been  attended  with  irrita- 
tion and  difficulty,  and  only  a very  fmall  quantity  of  opaque 
matter  remains  behind  ; it  is  better  to  fuffer  what  is  hill 
left  of  the  cataract  to  continue  in  the  eye,  than  bv  repeated 
introductions  of  the  curette,  to  expofe  the  patient  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a violent  inflammation  and  even  total  lofs  of  his  eye  ; 
efpecially  as  fuch  remaining  particles  have  repeatedly  been 
known  to  be  abforbed  and  difappear  gradually,  which  might 
perhaps  alfo  be  promoted  by  the  uie  of  difeutient  reme- 
dies. 

In  confequence  of  various  faults  that  may  be  committed 
both  by  the  furgeon  and  the  affiftant  during  the  pei  formance 
of  the  operation,  efpecially  by  an  incautious  application  of 
prefTure  to  the  eye,  the  vitreous  humour  may  be  protruded, 
and  the  cataract,  or  part  of  it,  remain  behind.  Moreover 
the  cyftic  cataract,  the  paffage  of  which  through  the  pupil 
is  generally  attended  with  difficulty,  and  requires  a long 
continued  and  pretty  forcible  prefTure,  generally  flies  fud- 
denly through  the  pupil  ; and,  if  the  operator  be  not  very 
much  upon  his  guard,  the  vitreous  humour  comes  after  it. 
Sometimes  alfo  this  happens  without  any  particular  occafio- 
nal  caufe,  in  which  cafe  the  vitreous  humour  is  generally 
found  to  be  preternaturally  thin  and  diffolved.  It  is  alfo 
frequently  protruded,  when  the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline  lens 
has  not  been  opened  by  means  of  a cutting  inftrument,  but 
burft  by  the  accidental  or  intentional  prefTure  of  the  finger. 
And  even  after  the  operation  lias  been  completed,  we  can- 
not be  fecure  againft  this  accident,  as  it  fometimes  occurs, 
from  various  caufes,  feveral  hours,  nay  even  days,  after  the 
operation.  Many  methods  have  indeed  been  propofed  for 
preventing  this  occurrence,  but  they  are  all  inadequate,  as 
mod  depends  upon  fhunning  the  occafional  caufes,  which  for 
the  greater  part  are  of  that  nature  that  they  may  very  well 
be  avoided.  When  the  eye  is  in  a fpafmodic  ftate  after  the 
operation,  quieting  and  fedative  remedies  fhould  be  applied 
to  the  eye,  and  alfo  exhibited  internally  : during  the 
firft  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  fhould  be  directed 
not  to  open  his  eyes  without  neceffitv,  and  fhould  it  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  open  them,  to  do  it  as  cautioufly  as  pof- 
fible ; and  finally,  during  the  firft  nights  after  the  operation, 
he  ought  to  have  fome  pei  fonto  attend  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  rubbing,  or  in  any  way  preffing  his  eyes. 

But  though  the  greateft  fkill  and  caution  Ihould  be  em- 
ployed, we  are  not  always  fecure  againft  this  accident ; how- 
ever it  is  frequently  unattended  with  any  bad  confequence, 
nay  even  fometimes  it  is  productive  of  advantage,  and  may 
commonly  be  foon  removed.  Moreover  the  lots  of  a lrrall 
portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  is  generally  reftored  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  days  ; nay,  inftances  have  even  been  known  in 
which  half  of  it  has  been  loft,  and  yet  the  eye  has  after  fome 
time  recovered  its  natural  fize,  and  the  patient  his  perfect 
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fenfe  of  vifion.  Some  indeed  recommend  immediately  to  cut 
off  the  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  that  is  protruded  during 
the  operation,  with  the  fciffars,  near  to  the  cornea  ; but  this 
practice  is  very  much  to  be  reprehended  : on  the  contrary 
our  bell  method  will  be,  as  foon  as  we  fee  it  protruded,  im- 
mediately to  let  the  patient  (hut  his  eyes,  and  without  mind- 
ing the  protrufion,  to  bind  up  the  eye.  The  wound  of  the 
cornea  gradually  contracts,  and  feparates  the  protruded  por- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour,  as  if  by  means  of  a ligature. 
The  wound  of  the  cornea,  at  the  place  where  it  has  been 
kept  open  longer  than  elfewhere  by  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  generally  remains  for  fome  time- 
opaque,  white,  thick  and  mifhapen  ; but  thefe  irregularities 
generally  difappear  fooner  or  later  under  the  external  ufe  of 
a lotion  containing  vitriolated  zinc,  or  acetated  ctrufs. 

When  the  vitreous  humour  is  not  protruded  till  after  the 
operation,  and  the  eye  has  been  bandaged,  it  is  frequently 
not  difeovered  till  the  eye  is  again  opened,  on  the  8th  or 
icth  day.  But  it  is  ftldom  of  any  confequencc  that  we 
are  able  to  difeover  the  protrufion  earlier,  fince  even  though 
we  Ihould  difeover  it,  we  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  it,  but 
mull  leave  the  whole  to  nature. 

When  the  cataract  has  formed  fuch  extenfive  adhefions 
with  the  iris,  that  the  patient  c;  nnot  diftir  g-.ilh  light 
from  darknefs  ; when  the  cataraCt  is  lituated  immediately 
behind  the  ptipil ; and  this  is  angular,  preternaturally  final!, 
and  quite  immoveable,  the  probability  of  the  operation  not 
fuccetding  is  fo  great,  that  we  had  better  not  undertake  it. 
But  when  the  patient’s  eye  is  ftill  fenfible  to  the  imprtfiinn 
of  light  at  one  fide  or  the  other  ; when  the  cataraCt  on  that 
fide  is  not  quite  clofe  to  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  has  ftill 
fome  degree  of  mobility  at  this  point ; and  while  it  moves 
becomes  oblique,  angular  and  wrinkled  ; the  adhefion  of  the 
cataraCt  with  the  iris  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  to  deprive 
us  of  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  with  the  operation : only 
in  giving  our  prognofis  we  mult  not  forget  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  cataraCt  from  the  iris,  wre  intro- 
duce a flat  probe,  pretty  much  curved  towards  the  point, 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  between  the  cataraCt 
arid  the  iris  ; and  then  endeavour,  partly  by  turning  the  probe 
round  its  axis,  and  partly  bv  preffing  it  agairift  the  cataraCt, 
fo  as  to  pufh  it  back  from  the  iris,  to  feparate  thefe  two  parts 
at  the  points  where  they  adhere. 

The  adhefion  of  the  lens  with  its  capfule  cannot  be  dif- 
eovered before  the  ope’ation  ; and  fhould  it  ever  be  difeo- 
vered, it  would  be  impoffible  to  feparate  the  parts.  Some- 
times the  lens  is  protruded,  together  with  its  capfule,  upon 
the  application  of  flight  prefTiire,  and  then  this  fpecies  of 
cataraCt  requires  no  particularity  of  operation. — The  third 
fpecies  of  the  adhering  cataraff,  in  which  the  lens  has  formed 
adhefions  not  only  with  its  capfule,  but  aifo  with  the  hya- 
loid membrane,  may  be  fufpeCted  to  exift  ; if,  after  thei  in- 
cifion  into  the  cornea  has  been  judicioufly  made,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  the  capfule  has  been  properly  opened  by 
means  of  La  Faye’s  Cyflitome , the  lens  fbews  no  difpofition  to 
be  protruded  upon  prtlfure  applied  Brit  gently  and  gradually 
increafed,  even  though  the  pupil  be  dilatable,  and  prefents 
no  obflacle  to  the  paflage  of  the  lens. 

The  heft  method  of  ieparating  this  fpecies  of  cataradt  is, 
to  introduce  a round  cataradi-needle  through  the  pupil  into 
the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  giving  it  a rotatory 
motion  with  the  fingers,  to  pufh  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
lens  ; then  to  move  the  lens  by  means  of  the  needle,  at  firft 
gently,  but,  by  degrees,  fomewhat  more  firmly,  in  every 
diredtion,  upwards  and  downwards,  right  and  ltft  ; after 
which  the  needle  is  again  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  eye, 


and  the  eye  preffed  with  the  finger,  in  the  ufual  manner, 
to  promote  the  paflage  of  the  lens  through  the  pupil.  Fre- 
quently the  lens  protrudes  readily  ; and  when  it  does  not, 
the  former  manoeuvre  is  to  be  repeated  ; and  fhould  it  ftill 
remain  immoveable,  it  will  be  advifable  to  defift  from  the 
operation. 

When,  in  the  membranous  cataradt,  the  anterior  membrane 
of  the  capfule  is  opaque,  no  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  operating  is  required  ; or,  if  any,  it  is  only  that  in 
opening  the  capfule,  the  cryflalline  membrane  fhould  be  cut 
a little  more  open  than  ufual.  As  foon  as  this  has  been 
done,  the  lens  falls  into  the  pupil,  and  tmift  be  extracted 
whether  it  be  opaque  or  not.  When,  after  the  extraction 
of  the  cryftalline  lens,  the  orifice  in  the  opaque  membrane 
of  the  capfule  is  not  fufficiently  large,  and  its  opaque  edges 
can  be  diitindtly  feen  in  the  pupil,  we  may,  perhaps,  attempt 
to  feize  end  extradt  them  by  means  of  a very  fmall  forceps. 
If  we  know  with  certainty  before  the  operation,  that  the 
anterior  membrane  is  opaque,  we  may  alfo,  after  opening  the 
cornea,  introduce  a fmall  pair  of  forceps  into  the  pupil,  lay 
hold  of  and  extract  the  anterior  membrane  of  the  capfule 
with  it,  and  then  prefs  out  the  lens. 

When,  after  the  lens  has  been  extradted,  the  pupil  remains 
equally  opaque,  and  this  opacity  is  fituated  farther  behind 
the  pupil  than  before  ; when  the  preternatural  colour  of  the 
pupil  is  not  exadtly  the  fame  after  the  operation  as  it  was 
before  ; when  the  opacity  refembles  a convex  furface  ante- 
riorly ; or  when  the  cryftalline  lens  that  has  been  extradited 
is  tranfparent,  and  the  pupil  remains  ftill  equally  opaque  as  it 
was  before  the  operation,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
pofterior  membrane  of  the  capfule,  or  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
is  opaque  : only  we  mull  be  well  affured  that  the  opacity 
of  the  pupil  does  not  proceed  from  any  thick  mucus  remain- 
ing behind  in  the  capfule.  In  this  cafe  it  will  probably  be 
the  bell  pradlice,  to  perforate  the  pofterior  membrane  of  the 
capfule,  with  the  cyttitome  or  fome  other  inftrument,  repeat- 
edly, and  as  completely  as  pofiible  ; at  the  fame  time  gently 
preffing  the  finger  upon  the  eye  below  the  cornea,  in  order 
to  bring  the  opaque  membrane  nearer  to  the  pupil,  to  dilate 
the  pupil,  to  expofe  the  greater  part  of  the  opaque  mem- 
brane, and  thus  to  be  able  to  make  a larger  orifice  in  it. 
When,  in  performing  this  operation,  the  vitreous  humour 
protrudes,  it  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  fome  furgeons 
think  it  is  even  advifable  to  promote  this  protrufion  by  a 
gentle  and  cautious  prefTure  upon  the  eye. 

The  fecondary  cataradt,  which  takes  place  foon  after  the 
operation,  fometimes  within  a few  days,  always  fupervenes 
during  a violent  inflammation,  and  frequently  alfo  difappears 
together  wfith  it.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye  after  the  operation,  as  alfo  what 
tends  moll  povvfully  to  remove  it  after  it  has  come  on,  tends 
equally  to  prevent  and  remove  the  fecondary  cataradl.  As 
long  as  the  eye  ftill  appears  red,  there  is  always  ground  to 
hope  that  the  fecondary  cataraCt  will  difappear,  together 
with  the  inflammation,  under  the  ufe  of  cold  faturnme  lotions, 
and  other  antipblogillic  remedies.  And  fhould  it  even  re- 
main behind  after  the  inflammation,  we  may  ftill  hope  that 
it  will  gradually  vanifh,  with  the  ule  of  internal  diicutient 
means,  tfpecially  fulph.  aurat.  antimon.  mercury,  cicuta, 
&e.  But  when  the  fecondary  cataradl  comes  on  later,  fre- 
quently months  or  even  years  after  the  operation,  it  is  an 
effect  of  fome  internal  caufe  ; and  this  caule,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  an  arthritic  kind,  then  requires  remedies  particularly 
adapted  to  counteract  it.  When  thefe  means  produce  no 
benefit-,  the  cornea  might  be  opened  a fecond  time,  and  the 
opaque  capfule  extracted  the  more  eafily  and  fuccefsfully, 
as  m this  cafe  tfiere  has  been  no  previous  inflammation  ; and, 
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confequently,  adhefions  of  the  capfule  with  the  neighbour- 
ing part  are  not  fo  much  to  be  apprehended  as  in  the  for- 
mer cafe. 

As  the  fymptoms  of  the  membranous  cataraft  are  frequent- 
ly very  uncertain,  and  as  the  opacity  of  the  pofterior  mem- 
brane of  the  capfule  cannot  poffibly  be  difcovered  before  the 
operation,  if  the  lens  be  likewife  opaque  ; and,  confequently, 
however  favourable  the  circumftances  may  appear,  the  event 
of  the  operation  is  always  precarious  ; the  belt  practice  will 
be  always  to  extraft  the  capfule  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
lens.  For  this  purpofe,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
omit  the  opening  of  the  capfule,  and  after  the  incifion  into  the 
cornea  has  been  made,  immediately  to  prefs  out  gradually 
both  lens  and  capfule  by  a cautious  application  of  preffure. 
Sometimes  the  capfule,  after  having  been  entirely  protruded, 
together  with  the  lens,  out  of  the  orifice  in  the  cornea,  ftiil 
remains  adhering  a little  to  the  vitreous  humour.  In  this 
cafe,  it  mud  be  carefully  feparated  by  means  of  Daviel’s 
fpoon,  and  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  be  cautious  not  to 
draw  forwards  the  vitreous  humour.  But  though  this  ope- 
ration may  frequently  be  performed  with  great  facility  and 
fuccefs,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  often  combined  with  fo  many  dif- 
ficulties, that  it  will  fcarcely  be  generally  adopted. 

The  iris  always  protrudes  more  or  lefs  forwards  during 
the  operation,  approaching  nearer  to  the  cornea  ; and  fome- 
times  it  becomes  diftinCtly  convex.  The  more  this  takes 
place,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  injuring  the  iris,  for  forne- 
times,  in  fpite  of  all  the  caution  that  may  be  ufed,  it  gets 
before  the  point  and  under  the  edge  of  the  inftrument,  ef- 
pecially  when  part  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  loft.  When 
the  latter  circumftance  is  obferved  to  take  place,  the  edge 
of  the  lancet  muft  immediately  be  turned  a little  upwards, 
and  thus  the  incifion  completed  ; which,  in  this  cafe,  does 
not  become  altogether  of  the  form  of  a crefcent,  but,  how- 
ever, is  generally  ftiil  fufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of 
the  lens.  When  the  iris  gets  before  the  point  of  a knife, 
the  point  need  only  to  be  inclined  a little  outwards  towards 
the  cornea,  in  order  to  remove  it  from  the  iris,  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  it  may  be  pufhed  a little  farther  forwards, 
but  afterwards  again  moved  downwards,  and  thruft  com- 
pletely through  in  the  common  direction.  When  this  can- 
not well  be  accomplifhed,  the  lancet  ought  to  be  preffed 
ftraight  downwards,  without  puftiing  it  forwards,  and  thus 
half  of  the  incifion  completed,  which  may  afterwards  be 
finifhed  witli  the  fciffars.  Otherwife,  the  lefion  of  the  iris 
is  feldom  attended  with  very  bad  confequences,  as  experience 
has  (hewn  that  it  may  be  injured  in  various  ways  without 
producing  violent  inflammation. 

Of  the  fymptoms  particularly  to  be  apprehended  after  the 
operation,  inflammation  is  the  chief,  on  which  account  it 
will  be  far  more  fafe  for  us  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  than 
to  rely  upon  the  remedies  ufually  recommended  for  difcuff- 
ing  it.  In  order  to  prevent  it,  the  following  rules  arc  prin- 
cipally to  be  obferved,  befides  thofe  preparatory  to  the  ope- 
ration : 

As  foon  as  the  lens  has  been  got  out  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pupil  is  clean,  the  eye  muft  be  dreffed,  and  all  attempts, 
particularly  repeated  ones,  to  inveftigate  the  power  of  viiion 
which  the  eye  has  acquired,  are  to  be  wholly  omitted. 
Should  the  flap  that  has  been  cut  out  of  the  cornea  be  re- 
verted, it  muft  be  reduced  by  means  of  Daviel’s  fpoon  into 
its  natural  fituation,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  clofe  at  every  point. 
When  any  part,  for  example  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  pro- 
jects a little  out  of  the  wound,  it  muft  be  gently  preffed 
back  by  means  of  Daviel’s  fpoon,  in  order  that  the  lips  of 
the  wound  may  fit  clofe  together.  But  when  the  eye  is 
buffered  to  clofe,  the  upper  eye-lid  muft  firft  be  permitted 
to  fall  down  as  low  as  poflible,  in  order  that  it  may 
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cover  the  whole  cornea,  before  we  allow  the  lower  eye-lid 
to  rife  upwards  ; for  otherwife  the  latter  fometimes  gets 
under  the  flap  of  the  cornea  and  produces  violent  irritation. 

The  dreffings  ought  properly  not  to  prefs  the  eye  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  nor  leave  any  accefs  for  the  air  or  light  to 
the  eye.  For  this  purpofe,  a very  thin  comprefs  is  applied, 
which  muft  be  long,  and  broad  enough  to  reach  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  far  as  the  cheek,  at  the  fide,  as  far  as  the  nofe,  and 
at  the  fuperior  extremity  to  the  eye-brows.  This  comprefs 
is  generally  fecured  by  means  of  the  monocular  bandage. 
When  we  have  no  other  end  in  view  in  applying  the  dreffings, 
than  to  clofe  the  eye,  the  upper  eye-lid  may  be  faftened  to 
the  lower  by  means  of  two  narrow  (lips  of  adhefive  plafter. 
Befides  thefe,  we  may  alfo,  with  a view  to  keep  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  eye,  apply  an  eye-bandage  that  occalions  but 
little  preffure,  and  which  confiits  of  a roller  to  which  a com- 
prefs is  attached,  to  hang  down  loofe  over  the  eye  upon 
which  the  operation  has  been  performed. 

The  patient  may  choofe  his  pofture  as  he  finds  moft  con- 
venient, after  the  operation  ; that  is,  he  may  either  lie  down 
in  bed,  or  fit  upon  the  chair  : only  he  muft  avoid  all  concuf- 
fion  or  violent  motion  of  the  head  and  body,  and  not  fuffer 
his  head  to  fall  forwards.  But  it  is  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
during  the  firft  nights  after  the  operation,  that  the  patient 
(hould  have  fome  perfon  to  watch  befide  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  lying  in  his  deep  upon  the  wounded  eye,  or  ap- 
plying his  hands  to  it  either  to  rub  or  prefs  it. 

When  the  patient  experiences  no  difagreeable  fenfation  at 
all  in  his  eye  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  beft  to  abftain  en- 
tirely from  the  ufe  of  external  remedies,  and  merely  to  apply 
dry  bandages.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  experiences  various 
fymptoms  that  require  attention,  fome  external  applications 
are,  indeed,  neceffary,  but  they  ought  always  to  be  adapted 
to  the  particular  ftate  of  the  eye  ; confequently,  they  are  not 
to  be  exclufively  emollient,  as  iome  recommend,  or  fpirituous, 
as  is  recommended  by  others.  The  fame  applies  alfo  to  the 
ufe  of  internal  remedies,  the  choice  of  which  is  likewife  to 
be  direCted  according  to  the  peculiar  ftate  of  the  fymptoms 
that  fupervene  upon  the  operation  ; and  confequently,  none 
can  be  recommended  indifcriminately. 

When  no  troublefome  fymptoms  are  obferved,  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  himfelf  in  all  relpedts  well,  no  internal  remedies  are 
required  ; and  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  with  a view 
to  prevent  inflammation  and  other  fymptoms,  is  to  recom- 
mend repofe  to  the  patient,  to  remove  all  accidental  caufes 
or  irritation,  to  direCt  a ftriCtly  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
daily  to  adminifter  one -or  two  gently  opening  injections. 

The  wound  of  the  cornea  generally  unites  within  the 
fpace  of  48  hours,  during  which  the  aqueous  humour 
flows  out.  Should  this  difcharge  continue  longer,  we  may 
fuppofe  fome  preternatural  caufe  of  it  to  exift  in  the  .eye, 
and  examine  it  in  order  to  find  it  out.  When  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour ceafes  to  be  difcharged  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  pa- 
tient experiences  no  pain  or  other  troublefome  fymptom  about 
his  eye,  the  eye  ought  not  to  be  opened  before  the  eighth 
day  ; at  fartheft,  it  may  be  opened  on  the  tenth  day,  even 
though  no  bad  fymptoms  be  prefent ; and  afterwards  it 
muft  be  opened  daily,  and  gradually  accuftomed  to  the  air 
and  light. 

However  it  is  not  always  in  our  power,  by  the  obfervance 
of  thefe  general  rules,  to  prevent  the  inflammation  and  other 
troublefome  fymptoms  ; and  it  is  always  neceffary  to  pay  the 
greateft  attention  to  the  particular  ftate  of  the  patient. 
Sometimes  he  experiences,  foon  after  the  operation,  ten- 
fion,  and  fpafms  ; fometimes  he  is  very  languid  and  de- 
bilitated ; fometimes  he  is  depreffed  and  low-fvirited  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe ; fometimes  he  is  'affeCted  with 
great  anxiety  or  vomiting,  or  colicjiains,  or  obftruCtion  and 
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an  inflated  ftate  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ; and  fometimes  he 
is  attacked  with  fpafmodic  horrors.  Whilft  thefe  fpafmodic 
fymptoms  continue,  moft  patients  complain  that  the  eye  is 
very  reftlefs,  and  moves  backwards  and  forwards.  Some 
imagine  they  fee  light  or  other  appearances  before  the  eye 
upon  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  it  is  covered  with  the  bandages.  Sometimes  the 
eyelids  open  themfelves  againft  the  will  of  the  patient.  In 
this  fpafmodic  date,  external  and  inttrnal  fedative  and  anti- 
fpafinodic  remedies  are  neceffary  ; fuch  as  warm  pedilnvia, 
warm  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen,  frequent  emol- 
lient injeftions:  internally,  a mixture  of  antimonial  wine  and 
tin  ft  u re  of  opium,  or  extraft  of  hyofcyarnus,  &c.  When  the 
eye  is  very  reftlefs,  we  may  apply  to  it  a thin-fpread,  warm 
cataplafm  of  bread-crumb,  elder-flowers,  faffron,  &c.  or 
frequently  moiften  the  comprefs  with  a decoftion  of  capit. 
papav.  alb.  and  flor.  malv.  &c. 

Sometimes,  (efpecially  when  the  eye  has  fullered  much 
during  the  operation,)  it  becomes  painful  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  pulfe  is  irritated, 
full,  quick,  the  patient  reftlefs,  heated,  &c.  in  which  cafe 
we  mull  endeavour  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  impend- 
ing inflammation  by  immediately  letting  blood,  and  by  admi- 
niftering  nitrous  remedies,  cooling  laxatives,  glyfters,  See. 
Sometimes  there  appear  fymptoms  indicative  of  an  effulion 
of  bile,  fuch  as  a foul  tongue,  a bitter,  difagreeable  talfe  in 
the  mouth,  a fenfe  of  pain  and  weight  in  the  forehead,  ver- 
tigo, See.  in  which  cafe  the  irritating  bile  mull  be  timely 
evacuated  by  means  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  in  order  to 
prevent  fever  and  inflammation. 

Should  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  come  on  in  fpite  of  all 
the  caution  that  we  may  ufe  to  prevent  it,  it  is  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  manner  direfted  under  the  article  Ophthal- 
mia. When,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  removed,  a 
languid  rednefs  remains  for  a long  time  In  the  eye,  whilft 
the  fenfe  of  vifion  is  weak,  and  the  cornea  dull,  and  tears  are 
difeharged  from  the  eye,  thefe  fymptoms  may  be  owing  to 
the  application  of  the  bandages  having  been  too  long  con- 
tinued : and  in  this  cafe  the  eye  mull  be  opened  and  waflied 
with  frefh  water.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  inflamma- 
tion an  acrid  watery  fluid  flows  out  of  the  eye,  w'hich  keeps 
it  for  a long  time  red,  painful,  and  inordinately  fen  Able 
to  the  light. 

Sometimes,  in  the  cataraft,  the  veffels  of  the  retina  and  cho- 
roidea  are  varicofe,  in  which  cafe,  fliortly  after  the  operation, 
a hemorrhage  may  fupervene,  which  is  profufe,  but  generally 
ceafes  fpontaneoufly  ; however,  in  thefe  cafes  the  operation 
is  feldom  fuccefsful.  Sometimes  a fmall  vehicle  full  of  wa- 
tery which  is  tranfparent,  very  tenfe,  and  fenfible,  piojefts 
out  of  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  fome  days  after  the  opera- 
tion ; this  can  only  be  cut  off  with  the  feiffars  clofe  to  the 
cornea  : but  fometimes  the  velicle  returns  again. 

When  the  edges,  efpecially  the  fuptrior  edges,  of  the 
wound  of  the  cornea  become  white,  thick,  and  loft,  or  ac- 
tually fuppurate  in  a fmall  degree,  the  external  application 
of  faturnine  remedies  is  to  be  recommended.  When  the 
cornea  is  dim  after  the  operation,  white  vitriol  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  patient  muft  be  very  cautious  in  making  ufe  of  his  new- 
reftored  fenfe  of  viiion,  as  the  eye  is  not  able  immediately  to 
fupport  the  aftion  of  a ftrotig  light.  At  firft,  therefore,  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  him  have  his  eye  open  for  only  one  hour  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  or  till  he  feels  that  it  becomes  fa- 
tigued, irritable,  or  even  painful.  After  fome  days  the  pa- 
tient may  be  fuffered  to  remain  during  the  whole  day,  with 
his  eyes  open,  in  not  too  light  a chamber ; and  when  at  length 


be  goes  into  the  open  air,  he  fhould  for  fome  time  have  his 
eyes  covered  with  a piece  of  black  crape. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  mention  the  method  which  Mr.  Con- 
radi  has  propofed,  for  performing  the  operation  of  couching 
in  a fimilar  manner,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  gradual 
diffolution  of  the  cataraft.  According  to  his  method,  we 
are  to  introduce  into  the  cornea  a fmall,  lancet-like,  cataraft- 
needle,  (in  the  fame  manner  as  the  knife  in  the  operation  of 
extraftion,  only  at  a little  greater  diftance  from  the  iris)  ; 
then  to  bring  its  point  into  the  pupil  and  open  the  capfule, 
after  which  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  flight  ban- 
dages applied  to  the  eye  for  two  or  three  days,  as  in  that 
fpace  of  time  the  fmall  wound  of  the  cornea  in  general  dis- 
appears entirely.  After  this,  we  are  to  await  the  gradual 
diffolution  of  the  lens.  The  needle  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
needs  not  be  quite  fo  long  as  Richter’s  cataraft  knife,  and 
not  more  than  if  or  two  lines  in  breadth.  It  ought  not  to 
be  thicker  than  is  neceffary  in  order  to  render  the  blade  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  and  it  ought  to  be  two-edged  throughout 
half  of  its  length. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  operating  are  faid  to 
cor, lift  in  the  following  circurnftances : it  is  much  more 
eafily  performed  than  the  others  ; the  very  fmall  and  infig- 
nilicant  wound  of  the  cornea  produces  none  of  the  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  that  are  to  be  apprehended  partly  during, 
and  partly  after,  the  extraftion  and  deprefiion  of  the  lens. 
Should  the  cataraft  not  be  diffolved  within  eight  or  twelve 
weeks,  any  other  operation  may  ftill  be  performed  upon  it 
equally  well  as  if  the  former  punfture  had  never  been  made, 
Bernftein’s  Handbuch  fur  Wundarzte,  Leip.  1799. 

As  this  article  would  be  extended  to  a difproportionate 
length,  if  we  were  to  fubjoin  all  the  obfervations  which  re- 
late to  cataract,  it  is  our  dtfign  to  offer  fome  further  re- 
marks, (chiefly  including  the  praftice  of  Englifh  fur- 
geons,)  under  the  two  heads  of  Couching  and  Extract- 
ing ; to  which  we  therefore  refer  our  readers. 

CAT  A RACE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Samnites,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, who  fays  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 

Cataracta,  in  Ornithology;  cat  arracks,  Gefn.  ; ccitar- 
ratle , Aidr.  & c. ; fynonymous  names  among  old  naturalifts 
for  the  fkua  gull  ; larus  catarrhaEtes , which  fee. 

CATARACTE,  in  Military  Language , lignifies  a 
wooden  grate,  lattice,  or  portcullice,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
ha  rrovv,  with  feverai  pieces  of  timber  laid  lengthwife  and 
croflwife,  and  ftrongly  faftened  together,  armed  with  iron 
fpikes.  It  is  let  down  by  means  of  a moulinet  or  roller,  ta 
which  it  is  fuipended  by  a rope,  to  cover  any  breach  or 
opening  that  is  made  by  a petard  or  otherwife.  It  is  not 
fo  good,  however,  for  this  purpofe  as  an  orgue,  which  is 
compofed  of  feverai  long  and  thick  pieces  of  timber  that  are 
armed  with  iron  at  the  bottom,  are  about  fix  inches  apart 
from  one  another,  and  are  in  like  manner  fufpended  perpen- 
dicularly by  a rope,  but  have  no  crofs  pieces  except  thofe 
that  are  faftened  acrofs  them  near  the  top  to  keep  them 
fteady,  and  in  their  refpeftive  places.  For  the  catarafte 
may  be  prevented  from  coming  down  by  fetting  a piece  of 
wood  upright  in  one  of  the  grooves,  made  in  the  door-cafe 
or  gate  for  it  to  Aide  in,  or  by  placing  a piece  of  wood  up- 
right, or  nearly  fo,  againft  the  gate,  or  by  putting  a chevalet 
under  it. 

The  catarafte  goes  alfo  by  the  name  of  herje  or  harrow, 
and  fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  farraxine.  Both 
the  befiegers  and  befieged,  for  want  of  chevaux  de  frife  to 
throw  into  the  ways  or  roads  where  cavalry  muft  pafs,  and  on 
the  breaches  where  the  infantry  enter,  make  ufe  of  them  occa- 


fionally  to  retard  and  interrupt  the  march  both  of  cavalry 
and  infantrv. 

CATARACTES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river,  fo 
called  from  its  impetuofity,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
farqe  with  theMarfyas.  Quintus  Curtius,  1.  iii.  ch.  I.  § j. 
Herodot.  l.viii.  c.  26. 

C ATA  RACTONIUM,  Catarractoniu m,  or  Ca- 
taracto,  a town  of  the  i(le  of  Albion,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes.  In  the  fecond  route  of 
Antonine’s  itinerary  it  is  placed  between  Lavatris  (Bowes) 
and  Ifurium  ( Aldborough)  ; and,  without  doubt,  is  the  pre- 
fent  Cattarick  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkfhire. 

CATARACTUM,  a river  in  the  ifland  of  Crete. 

C ATARI,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Pan- 
nonia. 

C ATARI  A,  Jlorilus  inverfis , in  Botany,  Hall.  Gott. 
344.  See  Hyssopus  lophanthus. 

Cataria  Joins  cordatis,  Hall.  helv.  246, — Herba.  Dod. 
pempt.  99.  See  Nepeta  cataria. 

Cataria  Hifpanica,  Tourn.  Juft.  202.  See  Nepeta 
violacea  IB  nuda. 

Cataria  Montana,  Buxb.  Cent.  See  Dracocephalum 
Sibiricum . 

CATARINGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

CATARRH,  in  Medicine,  dejhixus,  dijlillatio,  from 
xarappcw,  dejluo,  I Jlow  down , a difeafe  which  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  an  unufual  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  mem- 
branes lining  the  nofe,  throat,  or  bronchia  (the  branches  of 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  leading  to  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs),  accompanied  generally  with  fever.  From  its  well 
known  and  univerfal  caufe,  except  when  epidemic,  the  dif- 
eafe is  commonly  denominated  a cold. 

The  attack  of  catarrh  is  ufually  marked  by  a fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs  about  the  nofe  and  forehead,  and  of  a ftraitening  of  the 
paflage  of  the  noftrils,  which  is  either  accompanied,  or  foon 
followed,  by  a difcharge  of  a thin,  watery,  and  fomewhat  acrid 
fluid,  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  lining  thofe  paflages. 
There  are  alfo  a dull  pain  and  a fenfe  of  weight  in  the  head, 
from  which  the  Roman  phyficians  gave  thefe  fymptoms  the 
appellation  of  gravedo.  Hippocrates,  probably  from  the 
heat  and  acrimony  of  the  difcharge,  defcribtd  them  under 
the  term  of  coryza , which  has  been  deduced  from  xoip a., 
caput,  and  bullio.  Sometimes  cold  fhiverings,  or  a fenfe 
of  chillinefs,  are  among  the  firft  fymptoms.  The  eyes  are 
frequently  flightly  inflamed,  with  fome  degree  of  ltiffnefs  in 
their  motion,  and  an  increafed  and  acrimonious  fecretion 
from  the  lachrymal  glands.  There  is  a frequent  difpofition 
to  fneeze  from  the  irritation  of  the  noftrils,  and  the  voice  be- 
comes more  obtufe  in  confequence  of  the  impediment  to  the 
paflage  of  the  air  through  them.  The  difcharge  gradually 
becomes  more  copious  and  thicker,  fometimes  affuming  an 
appearance  fimilar  to  that  of  pus ; and,  after  a courfe  of 
fome  days,  gradually  diminilhes  and  difappears.  In  the 
mean  time  a fenfe  of  roughnefs  is  felt  in  the  throat,  and  a 
troublefome  irritation  about  the  glottis  or  entrance  of  the 
wind-pipe,  which  excites  a dry  and  flight  cough  ; fome 
pains  are  felt  about  the  cheft,  but  efpecially  under  the  fter- 
num ; the  neck,  back,  and  limbs  are  alfo  fometimes  affeded 
with  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheumatifm  ; there  is  a fenfe 
of  general  laflitude ; the  pulfe  is  quickened,  efpecially  to- 
wards evening  ; the  appetite  fails,  and  fome  degree  of  third 
arifes,  and  the  palate  is  depraved.  In  a fhort  time  the  fe- 
brile fymptoms  abate,  generally  after  a free  perfpiration  ; an 
excretion  of  mucus,  at  firft  thin  and  in  fmall  quantity,  gra- 
dually becoming  more  thick  and  copious,  attends  the  cough, 


which  becomes  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  laborious,  until  all 
the  fymptoms  difappear. 

The  difeafe,  it  is  obvious,  confifts  in  an  inflammation  ©f 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  nofe  and  the  paflages  to  the 
lungs  ; the  thickening  of  the  membrane,  by  which  the  paf- 
fages  become  ftraitened,  being  produced  by  the  increafed 
flow  of  blood  to  the  velfels,  which  alfo  gives  rife  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  mucous  fecretion.  The  ancients  imagined 
that  this  difcharge  proceeded  from  the  head,  and  was  de- 
termined to  the  membrane  of  the  different  paflages  by  cir- 
cumftances  : hence  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  which,  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fignified  dejluxion;  and 
hence  Celfus  thus  begins  his  account  of  the  different  forms 
of  the  difeafe  : “ Diftillat  autem  humor  de  capite  interdum 
in  nares,  quod  lene  eft  ; interdum  in  fauces,  quod  pejus  eft  ; 
interdum  etiam  in  pulmonem,  quod  peflimurn  eft.”  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  4. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  cold  on  the  body,  when  it 
gives  rife  to  catarrh,  has  been  varioufly  explained  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  It  has  been  moll  generally  faid  to  confift  in 
a fuppreflion  of  the  perfpiration,  by  which  the  matter  that 
fhould  have  been  thrown  off  by  the  cutaneous  veffels  is  car- 
ried back,  and  determined  upon  the  membranes,  fubjed  to 
this  inflammation.  This  has  been  particularly  ftated  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  upon  his  favourite  notion  of  a balance  of  circu- 
lation between  the  external  and  internal  parts,  efpecially 
between  the  lungs  and  the  fkin.  But  this  mechanical  ac- 
count of  the  fad  is  fomewhat  unfatisfadory.  The  matter 
of  perfpiration,  and  the  mucus  produced  in  the  catarrhal 
ftate  of  the  membranes  of  the  noftrils  and  bronchise,  are  al- 
together different  in  nature,  and  are  elaborated  by  the  vef- 
fels of  the  (kin  and  of  thofe  membranes  refpedively.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  a tranfportation  of  a matter,  which 
fhould  be  difeharged  by  the  one,  back  again  through  the 
circulating  mafs,  to  be  excreted  by  the  other.  All  that  the 
external  application  of  cold  can  produce,  is  a diminution  of 
the  adion  of  the  cutaneous  veffels  by  which  a larger  pro- 
portion of  blood  muft  circulate  to  the  internal  parts  ; but 
how  this  fhould  be  determined  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
nofe  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain.  An  application  of  cold  to 
the  fkin,  indeed,  is  not  neceffary  to  produce  catarrh,  accord- 
ing to  an  obfervation  ftated  by  Mr.  Mudge  ; who  cautions 
people  in  health,  from  trying  his  “ Inhaler”  with  cold  wa- 
ter, as  breathing  through  it  for  a fhort  time  will  almoft  in- 
fallibly produce  a catarrh.  In  this  cafe,  then,  the  fpecula- 
tions  on  the  fuppreflion  of  the  cutaneous  difcharge,  and  on 
the  balance  of  circulation,  are  altogether  nugatory. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  catarrh 
was  the  immediate  refult  of  the  operation  of  cold,  and  af- 
firmed that  it  was  rather  the  confequence  of  the  fubfequent 
application  of  heat.  As  in  other  Jlhenic  difeafes,  the  ex- 
citability of  the  body  having  been  accumulated  or  increafed 
by  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  but  the  abfence  of  the 
ftimulus  of  heat,  when  that  ftimulus  is  again  applied,  it  pro- 
duces the  inflammatory  adion,  which  in  one  cale  conftitutes 
catarrh,  in  another  pleurify,  and  fo  on.  This  hypothefis, 
however,  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  true  ; as  many  people 
muft  have  had  experience  of  the  commencement  of  the 
fymptoms  of  catarrh,  even  during  the  expofure  to  cold, 
which  excited  it.  It  is  not  eafy,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
forms  of  difeafe,  to  give  any  account  of  its  produdion  that 
may  be  completely  fatisfadory. 

The  immenfe  number  of  people,  who  fuffer  repeated  at- 
tacks of  catarrh  with  impunity,  is  a proof,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has 
obferved,  that  the  difeafe  is  generally  devoid  of  danger.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  invariably.  In  any  ftate  of 
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confutation,  if  it  be  neglected,  or  if  cold  is  repeatedly  ap- 
plied during  its  courfe,  it  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  all  its  dangerous  confequences.  In  old  people, 
and  thofe  of  relaxed  and  debilitated  habits,  it  thus  often 
goes  on  to  a fatal  form  of  peripneumony,  which  has  been 
called  peripneumonia  noth  a ; in  which  a rapid  effufion  takes 
place  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  which  fuddenly  deprell'es 
the  powers  of  life,  and  often  proves  fatal.  In  thofe 

who  are  predifpofed  to  pulmonary  confumption  a negle&ed 
catarrh  frequently  lays  the  firlt  foundation  for,  or  accele- 
rates the  approach  of  the  difeafe ; and  in  others  a perma- 
nent afthma  has  been  often  traced  to  the  fame  fource,  or  a 
conllant  and  troublefome  dyfpnsea.  In  the  old  and  infirm, 
it  has  been  occafionally  obferved  to  induce  hydrothorax,  or 
dropfy  of  the  cheft,  and  fometimes  even  to  bring  on  a gene- 
ral dropfy.  So  that,  although  Ample  catarrh  is  a flight 
complaint,  when  carefully  attended  to,  great  numbers  die  of 
its  occafional  confequences  : an  obfervation  which  ftrongly 
points  out  the  neceffity  of  not  negleCting  it. 

In  common  cafes  of  the  difeale,  when  the  fymptoms  are 
moderate,  it  is  merely  neceffary  to  avcid  any  expofure  to  cold, 
to  difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  of  wine,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  to  drink  freely  of  gruel  or  fome  dilut- 
ing liquor,  by  which  a gentle  perfpiration  may  be  kept  up. 
Saline  diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  ; and  to 
thofe  of  weak  habits  a little  thin  wine-whey  may  be  proper. 
A few  days  will  generally  remove  every  fymptom  under  this 
management.  When  the  fymptoms  are  more  violent,  the 
difeafe  mull  be  treated  as  a flight  degree  of  pneumonia , or 
pulmonary  inflammation  ; the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  mull 
be  more  ftri&ly  adhered  to  ; and  more  aClive  remedies  em- 
ployed. The  mod  ufeful  expedient,  efpecially  if  there  is 
pain  in  the  cheft,  is  the  application  of  blifters  to  fome  part 
of  the  thorax.  For  allaying  the  cough,  which  is  often 
troublefome,  and  produces  confiderable  irritation  by  the 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  body,  mucilaginous  medicines 
are  ufeful  ; they  are  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  flomaeh,  in 
general,  than  oily  medicines,  or  even  fpermaceti.  The  fti- 
mulant  expectorants,  fuch  as  gum  ammoniac,  fquill,  volatile 
alkali,  &c.  are  frequently  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
but  their  efficacy  is  doubtful.  If  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms are  confiderable,  they  are  probably  hurtful.  When 
the  inflammatory  condition  is  allayed,  opium  conftitutes  the 
molt  effectual  remedy  for  the  cough  ; but  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  free  ufe  of  it,  from  the  early  ftage  of  a fe- 
vere  catarrh,  has  contributed  to  render  it  extremely  obfti- 
nate,  and  fometimes  to  extend  it  to  a fevere  pneumonia. 
When  properly  ufed,  opium  not  only  allays  the  irritation  of 
a frequent  cough,  but  feems  to  contribute  even  to  render 
the  expeCloration  more  free  and  eafy  : by  diminilhing  the 
fenfibility  of  the  parts,  it  produces  a temporary  fuppreffion 
of  the  expeCloration,  during  which  the  mucus  and  exhaling 
fluiu  of  the  lungs  accumulate,  and  are  then  removed  with 
greater  facility. 

An  expedient  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Mudge  of  Ply- 
mouth, which  he  terms  “ a radical  cure  for  a catarrhous 
cough  namely,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  an  inftrument,  which  he 
calls  an  “ Inhaler.”  He  obferves,  that  when  the  inhaler  is 
ufed  in  the  very  recent  and  ordinary  ftate  of  the  cough,  viz. 
the  evening  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is  fure  of  being  fur- 
prifed  with  an  immediate  cure  ; fo  fudden,  indeed,  that  it  is 
more  thavi  probable  he  will  cough  no  more,  except  once  or 
twice  perhaps  the  fucceeding  morning,  to  difeharge  what  is 
drilled  into  the  branches  of  the  bronchite,  and  which,  as  the 
thinner  parts  have  during  the  night  evaporated,  is  eafilv, 
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and  with  a very  gentle  effort,  fpit  off  in  a conco&ed  ftate.” 
p.  129.  Mr.  Mudge’s  inhaler  is  now  to  be  procured  in  the 
fhops.  Where  there  is  a fenfe  of  rawnefs  in  the  trachtea, 
the  fleam  alleviates  the  uneafinefs  confiderably,  and  in  mofl 
cafes  relieves  the.  cough  ; but  in  iome  inftances  it  rather  ag- 
gravates the  fymptoms  and  oppreffes  refpiration. 

Where  the  catarrh  is  violent,  the  patient  mull  of  courfe 
avoid  every  fource  of  irritation  which  may  tend  to  render 
the  fymptoms  more  inflammatory  ; fuch  as  great  heat,  exer- 
tions of  body,  llimulating  diet,  &c. ; and  the  bowels  mull 
be  kept  moderately  loofe. 

The  bed  means  of  removing  the  chronic  remains  of  a ca- 
tarrhal affection  is  by  fome  exercife  of  geftation  diligently 
employed,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen  ; and  the  bed  means  of 
fecuring  the  patient  from  a recurrence  of  the  difeafe  after  a 
recovery,  is  by  the  ufe  of  warm  clothing,  efpecially  by  cafmg 
the  body  in  flannel,  as  the  fufceptib'ility  of  the  fkin  to  the 
impreffion  of  cold  is  fometimes  very  great,  particularly  where 
much  perfpiration  has  been  excited. 

Catarrh  chronic,  or  catarrhus fenilis,  as  it  is  fometimes 
denominated,  differs  fo  much  from  Ample  catarrh  in  its  na- 
ture, and  requifite  mode  of  treatment,  as  to  render  a diflinCl 
confederation  of  it  neceffary.  In  old  people,  of  relaxed  con- 
ftitutions,  catarrh,  after  being  frequently  repeated,  becomes 
at  length  almoft  habitual,  and  is  much  aggravated  by  cold 
feafons,  or  by  occafional  expofure.  The  mucous  glands  of 
the  bronchias  pour  out  a large  quantity  of  fluid,  and  this  fe- 
cretion  contributes  in  every  way  to  increafe  the  debility  of 
the  patient : not  only  by  a diminution  of  the  circulating 
mafs,  but  by  clogging  up  the  air-cells,  and  thus  preventing 
a free  and  regular  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  a pro- 
per change  in  the  blood,  and  by  rendering  great  exertions 
neceffary,  to  expel  the  load  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  which 
exhauft  his  flrength.  Hence  the  fymptoms  of  this  form  of 
catarrh  are,  a conllant,  haraffing  cough,  with  a copious  ex- 
pectoration of  vifeid  mucus  ; great  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
a fenfe  of  load,  fullnefs,  and  conftri&ion  in  the  breaft,  with 
much  anxiety  ; a feeble,  labouring,  and  often  irregular, 
pulfe  ; a flightly  livid  tinge  in  the  lips  and  cheeks ; inability 
of  much  exertion  ; occafional  vertigo  ; and  lownefs  of  fpi- 
rits,  with  languor,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c. 

The  object  of  medicine  in  Ample  catarrh,  in  young  and 
ftrong  habits,  is  to  avoid,  or  to  allay  any  tendency  to  in- 
flammation, to  fupport  a diaphorefls,  and'  to  obviate  parti- 
cular fymptoms  as  they  occur : but  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  difeafe,  the  chief  objeCl  obvioufly  is  to  enable  the  pa- 
tient to  free  his  lungs  from  the  load  of  accumulating  mucus, 
to  leffen  the  fecretion,  and  to  fupport  his  flrength.  Ex- 
pectorants, emetics,  blifters,  gentle  fudorilics  and  flimulants, 
are  the  remedies  which  feem  bell  adapted  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes. 

Of  the  expeClorant  medicines,  the  aclive  or  ftimulant 
ones,  fuch  as  have  been  called  inculentia,  rnuft  be  employed  ; 
as  gum  ammoniac,  afafoetida,  &c.  Where  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  not  much  increafed,  the  volatile  alkali  is  extremely 
beneficial,  and  when  combined  with  fquill,  or  the  gumr 
reftnsjull  mentioned,  it-appears  to  afford  the  moil  effeClual 
affillance  to  the  expectoration,  and  alfo  contributes  to  fup- 
port the  llrength.  When  the  mucus  becomes  hard  and 
difficult  to  be  moved,  the  inhalation  of  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  is  fometimes  of  material  benefit  in  fortening  and 
lootening  it.  Blit  the  moll  confiderable  and  immediate  re- 
lief is  frequently  obtained  from  emetics,  which  not  only 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  flomaeh,  but  alfo  of  the  bron- 
chial veffels,  and  excite  a diaphorefis.  Blifters  too  3re  often 
produClive  of  relief,  efpecially  where  there  is  any  particular 
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pain  of  the  breaft  : they  feem  alfo  to  promote  expefto- 
ration.  Antimonials  are  occafionally  ufeful,  but  chiefly 
where  fome  degree  of  feverilhnefs  is  prefent. 

While  thefe  medicines  are  adminiiiered  with  a view  to  re- 
lieve the  lungs,  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  fupport  the  general 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  A light  and  nutritious  diet  Ihould 
be  taken,  fuch  as  milk  ; and  the  chamber  of  the  invalid 
fhouid  be  well  fupplied  with  a pure  air,  by  which  the  im- 
portant function  of  refpiration  may  be  aided.  Reft  ftiould 
be  alfo  obtained  from  the  txhaufting  exertions  of  coughing  ; 
with  which  view  a fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  combined 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  or  other  expeftorants,  which  will 
counteract  the  detrimental  eifefts  that  might  enfue  from 
opium  given  alone. 

Catarrh  epidemic.  See  Influenza. 

CATARRHAL  Fever  fignifies  that  form  of  catarrh, 
in  which  the  fymptoms  of  general  fever  are  conflderable, 
and  which  requires  a drift  adherence  to  the  antiphlogiftic 
method  of  treatment.  See  Catarrh. 

CATARRHUS  Suffocativus,  of  fome  of  the  older 
authors,  is  the  more  aftive  form  of  the  catarrh  of  old  people, 
or  the  peripneumonia  notha  which  enfues,  when  this  catarrh  is 
aggravated  by  a frelh  application  of  cold.  It  was  fo  de- 
nominated, becaufe  it  often  terminates  fpeedily  by  inducing 
fuffocation.  See  Chrome  Catarrh. 

Catarrhus  veficce,  a term  ufed  by  Lieutaud  and  other 
writers  to  defignate  a difeafe,  which  coniifts  in  a copious 
difeharge  of  mucus  from  the  bladder  along  with  the  urine. 
Other  authors,  efpecially  the  nofologifts,  have  applied  va- 
rious other  denominations  to  the  fame  complaint.  Sauvages, 
by  a fort  of  folecifm,  has  deferibed  it  under  the  terms  of 
pyuria  mucofa,  and  P.  vifeida.  (Nofol.  Method,  clafs  ix. 
ord  iii.  genus  28.)  Linnaeus  denominates  it  glus,  and  de- 
fines it  fimply,  “ Urinae  vifcofae  mifturitio.”  (Clafs  ix. 
ord.  iv.)  Dr.  Cullen  confiders  it  under  the  genus  dyfuria, 
fpecies  6.  D.  mucofa.  And  Hoffman  has  detailed  a cafe  at 
length,  under  the  title  of  “ Rarus  veficx  morbus,”  in  his 
Confu  etRefponf.  Med.  Cent.  II.  cas.  93.  By  fome  it 
has  been  termed  cyftinhcea. 

The  patient  is  troubled  with  a frequent  defire  of  making 
water,  which  pafles  with  fome  difficulty,  and  in  a fmall 
ftream.  He  feels  a painful  fenfation  of  refiftance  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  extends,  together  with  a fenfe 
of  great  heat,  along  the  urethra.  The  urine  has  a whitifh 
milky  appearance  when  emitted,  and  frequently  contains 
many  floating  filaments  ; and  after  Handing  fome  time,  a 
thick,  vifeid  mucus,  not  unlike  the  white  of  eggs,  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  vefiel. 

A difeharge  of  mucus  from  the  bladder  is  frequently  a 
confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  a calculus  in  that  organ, 
and  is  generally  enumerated  among  the  fymptoms  of  that 
complaint.  And  other  difeharges,  as  of  purulent  matter,  or 
fanies,  occafionally  occur  from  the  fame  caufe,  or  from  ul- 
cerations and  injuries  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bladder.  Thefe 
diforders  can  only  be  removed  by  curing  the  original  difeafe, 
of  which  they  are  merely  fymptoms.  But  there  are  feveral 
cafes  on  record;  and  other  examples  mull  have  occurred  to 
the  obfervation  of  every  experienced  praftitioner,  in  which 
fuch  difeharges  with  the  urine  appeared  to  arife  from  fome 
particular  condition  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  bladder, 
which,  without  any  extraoidinaryormorbid  irritation,  poured 
out  the  unufual  fecretion.  Such  cafes  have  continued  for 
fome  time  ; and,  either  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  the  ef- 
forts of  the  conftitution,  have  at  length  terminated  in  per- 
fect health.  The  remedies  recommended  for  the  relief  of 
this  difeharge,  have  been  chiefly  fuch  as  are  obvioufly  carried 
in  part  to  the  bladder,  and  probably  exert  fome  ftimulus 


there ; fuch  are  the  various  balfams,  efpecially  balfamusv 
copaibas ; the  oil  of  turpentine,  See.  Linnaeus  affirms  that 
he  has  feen  the  difeafe  cured  by  a copious  ufe  of  onions  in 
diet.  On  the  fame  principle  the  cantharides  might  perhaps 
be  ufefully  adminiiiered.  Hoffmann  recommends  two  me- 
dicines, which  he  thinks  he  has  found  beneficial  ; thefe  are 
a compound  of  effence  of  cafcarilla  with  eflence  of  amber ; 
and  amber  prepared  in  the  form  of  a dry  powder  with  deli- 
quesced kali,  or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium.  Alkaline  me- 
dicines, as  in  other  irritations  of  the  bladder,  have  been  found 
to  give  relief ; and  the  uva  urfi  has  alfo  been  recommended. 
It  mult  be  added,  however,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  a variety  of 
medicines  has  been  fucceffively  tried  with  little  benefit  ; 
and,  after  they  were  altogether  relinquilhed,  a fpontaneous 
cure  has  enfued.  Hoffmann  fuggefts  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing great  corporeal  agitations,  particularly  on  hc.rfeback,  and 
ofdifpenfing  with  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors. 

CATARZLNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Alia,  in  Greater  Armenia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Mofchic  mountains. 

CATASARCA,  from  -xofiz.,  under , and  crocpf;, jlejl: , in  the 
Greek  Church,  denotes  the  undevmolt  altar-cloth,  or  that 
next  the  altar ; which  fee. 

Over  the  catafavca  is  the  antimenfa  ; which  fee. 

CATASCOPIUM,  from  xKTacrxoTEw,  I explore,  in  Anti- 
quity, an  exploratory  veffcl,  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  a 
brigantine  among  us.  See  Brigantine. 

We  find  catafcopium  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Cicero,  ad 
Attic,  lib . v.  ep . 1 1 . 

CATASCOPUS,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  a fpy ; which 
fee. 

In  Ecclefiafical  Writers,  catafcopus  is  faid  fometimes  to 
denote  an  archdeacon. 

CATASTA,  from  xaSirwpi,  I place,  in  Antiquity,  a 
wooden  fcaffold,  wherein  Haves  were  placed  for  fale  naked, 
that  thofe  difpofed  to  purchafe  might  fee  every  limb  and 
part.  The  word  was  alfo  ufed  for  art  elevation,  on  which 
perfons  were  executed  ; and  for  an  engine  of  torture,  other- 
v/ife  called  equuleus. 

The  catafta  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
the  equuleus,  but  rather  a kind  of  frame  or  fcaffold,  on 
which  the  equuleus  was  mounted,  to  render  the  executions 
more  public  and  vifible.  Prudentius  calls  the  cratis,  or 
grid-iro-n,  on  which  fome  of  the  martyrs  were  broiled,  “ jg- 
nea  catafta.” 

CATASTASIS,  in  Poetry , the  third  part  of  the  ancient 
drama  ; being  that  wherein  the  intrigue  or  aftion,  fet  on 
foot  in  the  epitafis,  is  fupported,  carried  on,  and  heightened, 
till  it  be  ripe  for  the  unravelling  in  the  cataftrophe.  The 
word  comes  from  nararKs'i;,  conjlitution ; this  being,  as  it 
were,  the  mean,  tenor,  Hate,  or  conftitution  of  the  piece. 

CATASTROMATA,  from  Kolas-paiym/xt,  I cover,  in  An- 
cient Military  Writers,  a fort  of  fcafFolds  or  floorings  in  fhips 
of  war,  whereon  the  foldiers  were  polled  for  their  defence  in 
fight.  The  catallromata  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  erefted 
over  the  head  and  Hern  of  the  vdfel,  it  being  in  thefe  parts 
that  the  foldiers  were  mod  commonly  polled. 

CATASTROPHE,  from  xx]arpi<Pv,  IJiniJlo,  inPoetry,  the 
change  or  revolution  of  a dramatic  poem  : or  the  turn  which 
unravels  the  intrigue,  and  terminates  the  piece.  The  cataf- 
trophe made  the  fourth  and  laft  part  in  the  ancient  drama, 
or  that  immediately  fucceeding  the  cataftafis  ; or,  its  feat 
in  modern  tragedy  is  the  fifth  aft.  See  Act. 

The  cataftrophe  is  either  fimple,  or  complex  ; whence  alfo 
the  fable  and  aftion  are  denominated.  In  the  firft  there  is 
no  change  in  the  Hate  of  the  principal  perfons,  nor  any  dif- 
covery  or  unravelling  ; the  plot  being  only  a mere  paffage  out 
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of  agitation,  to  quiet  andrepofe.  This  cataftrophe  is  rather 
accommodated  to  the  nature  of  theepopea,  than  of  tragedy. 
Indeed,  we  meet  with  it  in  iome  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is 
rejected  by  the  moderns.  In  the  ftcond,  the  principal  per- 
fon  undergoes  a change  of  fortune  ; fometimes  by  means  of 
a difcovery,  and  fometimes  without.  Mr.  Dryden  thinks  a 
cataftrophe  rebuking  from  a mere  change  in  the  fentiments 
and  refolutions  of  a perfon,  without  any  further  machinery, 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  become  exceeding  beautiful,  nay 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  qualifications  of  this  change, 
or  peripetia,  are,  that  it  be  probable  and  neceffary  : in 

order  to  be  probable,  it  is  required  to  be  the  natural  re- 
fult  or  erfcdi  of  the  foregoing  actions  ; i.  e.  it  muft 
ipring  from  the  fubjefl:  itfelf,  or  take  its  rife  from  the 
incidents ; and  not  to  be  introduced  merely  to  ferve  a 
turn.  The  difcovery  in  the  cataftrophe  mult  have  the  fame 
qualifications  as  the  cataftrophe  itlelf,  of  which  it  is  a 
principal  part  : it  mutt  be  both  probable  and  neceffary. 
To  be  probable,  it  i-nuft  fpring  out  of  the  fubjedt  itfelf ; nor 
be  effected  bv  means  of  marks  or  tokens,  rings,  bracelets,  or 
by  a mere  recollection,  as  is  frequently  done,  both  by  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  To  be  neceffary,  it  mult  never  leave 
the  perfons  it  concerns  in  the  fame  fentiments  they  had  be- 
fore, but  always  produce  either  love  or  hatred.  Sometimes 
the  change  confilts  in  the  difcovery  ; fometimes  it  follows 
at  a diltance  ; and  fometimes  refults  immediately  from  it, 
which  tali  is  the  molt  beautiful  kind. 

Boffu  divides  the  cataitrophe,  at  leafl,  with  regard  to  the 
epopca,  into  the  unravelling,  or  denouement,  and  the  acheve- 
ment,  or  finifhing  ; the  lalt  of  which  he  makes  the  refult  of 
the  firft,  and  to  confiit  in  the  hero’s  paffage  out  of  a ltate 
of  trouble  and  agitation,  to  reft  and  quiet.  This  period  is 
but  a point  without  extent  or  duration  ; in  which  it  diflers 
from  the  firft,  which  comprehends  every  thing  after  the 
knot,  or  plot  laid.  He  adds,  that  there  are  feveral  unravel- 
lings  in  the  piece  ; becaufe  there  are  feveral  knots,  which 
beget  one  another:  the  finifliing  is  the  end  of  the  lalt  un- 
ravelling. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned 
upon  what  is  called  an  “ Anagnorilis,”  or,  a difcovery  of 
fome  perfon  to  be  different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be. 
When  fuch  difeoveries  are  artfully  conducted,  and  produced 
in  critical  fituations,  they  are  extremely  ftriking  ; fuch  as 
that  famous  one  in  Sophocles  ; which  makes  tile  whole  fub- 
jed.  of  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  fulled  of  fufpenfe,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was 
exhibited  on  any  ftage.  Among  the  moderns,  two  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  Anagnorifes  are  thole  contained  in  Vol- 
taire’s Merope,  and  Mr.  Home’s  Douglas  ; both  of  which 
are  great  mailer- pieces  of  the  kind. 

Another  rule  concerning  the  cataftrophe  is,  that  it  ought 
always  to  be  fimple ; to  depend  on  few  events,  and  to 
include  but  few  perfons.  Paffion  never  rifes  fo  high  when 
it  is  divided  among  many  oPjefts,  as  when  it  is  dire  fled 
towards  one,  or  a few.  And  it  is  ftill  more  checked, 
if  the  incidents  be  fo  complex  and  intricate,  that  the 
underftanding  is  put  on  the  ftretch  to  trace  them,  when 
the  heart  fliould  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.  Dr. 
Blair  obferves,  that  the  cataftrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride 
offends  againft  both  the  preceding  rules.  In  the  lalt  place, 
the  cataftrophe  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  fentiment  and 
paffion.  In  proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  Ihould 
warm  and  glow.  No  long  dilcourfes  ; no  cold  reafonings  ; 
no  parade  of  genius  in  the  midft  of  thofe  folemn  and  awful 
events,  that  clofe  fome  of  the  great  revolutions  of  human 
fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  jfoet  mull  be  fimple, 


ferious,  pathetic  ; and  fpeak  no  language  but  that  of 
nature. 

It  is  a difpute  among  the  critics,  whether  the  cataE- 
trophe  fliould  always  fall  out  happily,  and  favourably  on 
the  fide  of  virtue,  or  not  ? i.  e.  whether  virtue  is  always 
to  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punifhed,  in  the  cataftrophe  ? 
But  the  reafons  on  the  negative  fide  feem  the  ftrongeft. 
Ariftotle  prefers  a (hocking  cataftrophe  to  a happy  one  ; 
becaufe  the  moving  of  terror  and  pity,  which  is  the  aim 
of  tragedy,  is  better  effcdled  by  the  former  than  the 
latter.  But  it  is  not  effential  to  the  cataftrophe  of  a 
tragedy,  that  it  fliould  terminate  unhappily.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  play,  there  may  be  fufficient  agitation  and 
diftrefs,  and  many  tender  emotions  raifed  by  the  bufferings 
and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though,  in  the  end,  good  men 
are  rendered  fuccefsful.  The  tragic  fpirit,  therefore,  does 
not  want  fcope  upon  this  fyftem  ; and,  accordingly,  the 
Athalie  of  Racine,  and  fome  of  Voltaire’s  fineft  plays,  fuch 
as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with  fome 
few  Englifh  tragedies  likewife,  have  a fortunate  conclulion. 
But,  in  general,  the  fpirit  of  tragedy,  efpecially  of  Englifh 
tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  fide  of  leaving  the  impreffion  of 
virtuous  borrow  full  and  ftrong  upon  the  heart.  See 
Drama  and  Tragedy. 

CATATANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia. 

CATATHRJE  Insulae,  iflands  belonging  to  Africa; 
being  the  fame,  according  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  Chalotiltldes - 

CATAVANA,  Catabana,  or  Catamana,  a place  of 
Afia,  marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  upon  the  ronte 
from  Germanicia  to  Edeffa,  by  Samofata. 

CATAWESSY,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  (late  of  Pennfylvania  ; 
fituated  on  the  S.E.  bank  of  the  eaft  branch  of  Sufquehan- 
nah  river,  oppofite  the  mouth  of  Piffling  creek,  and  about 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Sunbury. 

CATAX,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phala:na,  ( Bom - 
byx ) with  ferruginous  one-coloured  wings,  and  a white 
point : found  in  the  European  oak. 

, CATAZETI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Afiatic 
Sarmatia,  whofe  habitation  is  afiigned  by  Pliny  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Tanais. 

CATBALOGAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Samar,  one  of  the  Philippine^,  in  the  Eaft-Inaian  ocean. 

CATCH,  in  Mufu,  is  a fong  in  parts  generally  of  a 
facetious  kind  ; in  which,  by  the  difpolition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  fome  latent  humour  or  jeft  is  produced 
in  finging,  which,  in  reading  the  words,  does  not  appear. 
We  can  trace  attempts  at  this  fpecies  of  humour  up  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  and  canons  much  higher.  See  Ca- 
non. But  among  the  produftions  for  vocal  purpofes  muft 
not  be  forgotten  canons,  rounds,  and  catches ; of  which  in- 
genious and  exhilarating  fpecies  of  compofition,  the  firft  col- 
lection that  was  ever  printed,  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  under  the  title  of  “ Pammelia  Muficks  Mifcellanie  ; 
ormixed  varieties  of  pleafant  roundelays  and  delightful  catches 
of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9,  10  parts  in  one.  None  fo  ordinarie 
as  rnufical,  none  fo  mufical  as  not  to  all  very  pleafing  and 
acceptable.  Lond.  printed  by  William  Bailey,  for  R.  B. 
and  H.  W.  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Spread  Eagle  at  the 
north  doore  of  Paules,  qto.  1609.”  The  names  of  none  of 
the  compofers  of  thefe  epigrammatic  and  pointed  effulions 
have  been  preferved  ; but  many  of  them  feem  of  great 
antiquity,  which  is  difeoverable  both  by  the  words  and 
ftyle  of  compofition.  Grtat  muiical  fcience  is  manifefted 
in  the  canons,  and  the  harmony  and  contrivance  of  the  red 
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are  excellent.  The  words,  indeed,  except  thofe  of  the 
canons,  which  confitl  of  fmall  portions  of  the  Pfalms  and 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  in  Latin  (which  feems  to  imply 
that  they  were  fet  before  the  reformation),  are,  in  general, 
devoid  of  wit,  humour,  poetry,  and  common  fenfe.  But 
our  lyric  poetry,  during  the  16th  and  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  in  a barbarous  date,  and  far  inferior  to  the  mufic 
of  the  times.  But  the  compofers  feemed  fo  little  folicitous 
about  the  words  they  had  to  fet,  as  frequently  to  prefer  the 
fyllables  of  folmifation  “ Ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la ; hev  down 
down,  derry  down  or  merely,  fa  la,  to  fongs  of  Spencer 
3nd  Shakefpeare. 

The  fecond  colledfion  of  catches,  Hilton  ventured  to 
publifh  in  1652,  in  fpite  of  the  Pfalm-roaring,  and  fanatic 
gloom  which  then  prevailed,  under  the  title  of  “ Catch  that 
Catch  can,”  or  a choice  colkfdion  of  catches,  rounds,  and 
canons,  for  three  and  four  voices.  They  helped  to  folace  the 
royalills  in  private,  during  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies, 
and  fuppreffion  of  all  public  amufements.  Though  many 
of  thefe  rounds  and  catches  were  afterwards  reprinted  by 
Playford,  and  retailed  in  later  colledfions  ; the  book,  which 
is  of  a fmall  oblong  form,  is  not  only  fcarce,  but  valuable  ; 
as  it  contains  fevcral  canons  and  ingenious  compolitions 
which  are  not  yet  common. 

The  third  publication  of  catches  had  John  Playford  for 
editor,  in  1667,  under  the  fame  title  as  that  of  Hilton  ; 
“ Catch  that  Catch  can,”  or  the  mufical  companion  ; which 
was,  indeed,  but  a fecond  edition.  However,  in  a itcond 
part  to  this  publication,  there  appeared  dialogues,  glees, 
ayres,  and  ballads,  of  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  wholly 
different  from  Hilton’s  fecond  part,  which  confifts  of  about 
40  hymns  and  canons. 

But  we  mud  not  terminate  this  article  without  an  honour- 
able and  grateful  memorial  of  the  catches,  rounds,  and  glees 
of  Purcell,  of  which  the  humour,  ingenuity,  and  melody,  were 
fo  congenial  with  the  national  tade,  as  to  render  themalmod 
the  foie  productions  of  that  facetious  kind  that  were  in 
general  ufe  for  near  fourfcore  years.  And  though  the 
countenance  and  premiums  bedowed  of  late  years  upon  this 
fpecies  of  compofition,  as  well  as  modern  refinements  in 
melody  and  performance,  have  given  birth  to  many  glees  of 
a more  elegant,  graceful,  and  exalted  kind,  than  any  which 
Purcell  produced  ; yet  he  feems  hardly  ever  to  have  been 
equalled  in  the  wit,  pleafantry,  and  contrivance  of  his 
catches. 

Canons,  rounds,  and  catches  were  never  publifhed  in  fcore 
till  after  the  inditution  of  .the  Catch-Club,  in  1762.  This 
iociety  was  firll  fuggeded  by  the  then  earl  of  Eglington, 

lord  March,  the  prefent  duke  of  Queeufburv,  and  

Meynel,  efq.  who  foon  inlided  under  their  banners  the 
lords  Sandwich,  Orford,  Fortefcue,  &c.  & c.  This  inditu- 
tion has  given  birth  to  many  excellent  glees,  in  purer  har- 
mony and  more  polifned  melody  than  thofe  of  former  times 
could  boall ; but  of  catches  and  canons  the  dock  has  not 
been  equally  augmented.  Purcell’s  catches  are  dill  the  bed 
models  of  that  fpecies  of  compofition  ; and  except  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hayes’s  pleafant  canon,  “ Let’s  drink  and  let’s  fing 
together,”  Bird’s  “ Non  nobis  Domine”  is  the  only  canon 
that  has  continued  in  condant  favour  and  circulation,  among 
al,l  our  efforts  at  limilar  productions. 

Catch-Ayh'/i,  in  the  ConJlruBion  of  Canals,  is  the  fame 
with  Counter-drain  ; and  fometimes  it  denotes  a fort  of  levels 
or  feeders  for  a refervoir. 

Catch  -fly,  in  Botany.  See  Lychnis. 

Catch  -land,  in  Agriculture,  is  a name  given  to  fuch  com- 
mon field-land  as  is  not  certainly  known  to  which  parifh  it 


belongs ; and,  therefore,  the  minider  who  fird  gets  the 
tithes  of  it  enjoys  it  for  the  year. 

Catch  -pole,  or  Catch  -polle,  (one  that  catches  by  the 
pole,)  a term  now  ufed,  by  way  of  reproach,  for  a bailiff’s 
follower,  or  aflidant.  Anciently,  it  was  a term  of  credit, 
applied  to  thofe  we  now  call  ferjeants  of  the  mace,  bailiffs,  or 
any  other  that  ufe  to  arred  men  on  any  aftion. 

Catch -word,  among  Printers,  denotes  the  lad  word  of 
a page,  which  is  put  alfo  at  the  top  of  the  fucceeaing 
page,  in  order  to  fhew  how  the  leaves  and  fheets  follow  each 
other,  and  facilitate  the  folding  and  binding. 

The  French  fometimes  only  put  the  catch-words  at  the 
end  of  each  fheet,  or  even  quire  or  gathering. 

Catch -work,  in  Hufbandry,  is  a term  made  ufe  of  in  the 
practice  ©f  irrigation,  to  flgnify  the  method  of  forming  the 
cuts  and  trenches  for  throwing  the  water  of  fprings  and  fmall 
dreams  over  fuch  lauds  as  lie  on  the  fides,  hopes,  and  decli- 
vities of  hills. 

Catch -'work  meadow,  that  fort  of  meadow  which  is 
formed  by  turning  the  water  of  a fpring  or  a dreamlct  along 
the  hope  of  a lull  or  declivity,  fo  as  to  water  the  lands  be- 
tween the  cut  or  main- carriage,  and  the  original  water- 
courfe,  which,  in  this  inbance,  becomes  the  main  drain. 
This  is  fometimes  effedled  in  particular  cafes,  {imply  by 
making  the  new-cut  level,  and  ilopping  it  at  the  end  ; fo 
that  when  it  is  full,  the  water  may  run  out  at  the  fide,  and 
flood  the  land  below  it.  But,  as  the  water  would  foon 
ceafe  to  run  equally  for  any  great  length,  and  would  wafh 
the  land  out  in  gutters,  it  has  been  found  neceffary,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county  of  Wiltfhire, 
to  cut  fmall  parallel  trenches  or  carriages,  at  didances  of  20 
or  30  feet,  to  catch  the  water  again  ; and  each  of  thefe 
being  likewife  dopped  at  its  end,  lets  the  water  over  its  fide, 
and  didributes  it  till  it  is  caught  by  the  next,  and  fo  on  over 
all  tb e intermediate  beds,  to  the  main  drain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meadow,  which  receives  the  water,  and  carries  it  on  to 
water  another  meadow  below  ; or,  if  it  can  be  fo  contrived, 
another  part  of  the  fame  meadow,  on  a lower  level.  And  in 
order  to  draw  the  water  out  of  thefe  parallel  trenches  or  car- 
riages, and  lay  the  intermediate  beds  dry,  a narrow,  deep 
drain  erodes  them  at  right  angles,  at  about  every  nine  or  ten 
poles’  length,  and  leads  from  the  main-carriage  at  top  to  the 
main-drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadow.  When  this 
meadow  is  to  be  watered,  the  ends  of  the  carriages  adjoining 
the  crofs-drains  are  dopped  with  turf  dug  on  the  fpot,  and 
the  water  thrown  over  as  much  of  the  meadow  as  it  will 
cover  well  at  a time,  which  the  watermen  call  a pitch  of 
work  ; and  when  it  is  neceffary  to  lay  this  pitch  dry,  they 
take  out  the  turfs  and  let  the  water  into  the  drains,  and 
proceed  to  water  another  pitch. 

This  fort  of  watered  meadow  is  feldom  expenfive.  The 
dream  of  water  being  ufuaiiy  fmall  and  eafily  manageable 
few  hatches  are  requilite  ; and  the  land  lying  on  a declivity 
much  lefs  manual  labour  is  neceffary  to  throw  the  water 
over  it  regularly,  and  efpecially  to  get  it  off  again,  than  in 
other  forts  of  watered  meadows.  The  expence  of  forming 
fuch  meadow-lands  is,  in  general,  from  about  three  to  five 
pounds  the  acre  ; while  the  improvement  is  frequently 
from  fifteen  to  forty  findings  the  acre,  and  the  ufual 
charge  for  keeping  up  the  works  and  watering  the  lands, 
which  is  moftly  done  by  the  acre,  feldom  comes  fo  high 
as  feven  and  fixpence.  See  Irrigation,  and  Watering  of 
Land. 

CATCHER,  Crab-Catcher,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
by  which  Sloane  diltinguidies  alcedo  alcyon , var.  (3.,  Martin- 
pecheur  de  la  Louiftane  of  Buffon. 
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Catcher,  Spider-Catcher,  certhia  muraria,  is  fo  named 
^)y  Willughby. 

J CATCHES,  in  Clock  Work,  thofe  parts  of  a clock  that 
hold  by  hooking',  and  catching  hold. 

CATCH-OWL,  in  Geography , one  or  the  Nicobar 
Hands.  N.lat.  7°55h  E.  long  93°  58'.  _ 

CATCHWANA,  a town  of  Hinaooltan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Agimere  ; 36  miles  W.N.W.  of  Agimere, 

CATEAU  Cambresis,  or  Le  Catteau , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  and  chief  p'ace  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrid  of  Cambray,  belonging,  before  the 
revolution,  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  exempt  from 
imports.  In  1559,  a treaty  of  peace  was  made  here  between 
Henry  II.  king  of  France,  and  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain: 

1 e miles  S.E.  of  Cambray.  The  place  contains  4000,  and 
the  canton  17,026  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends 
kiliometres,  and  16  communes.  Near  this  place  the 
French  were  defeated,  in  1794,  by  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
with  the  lofs  of  5000  killed.  . . 

CATECHESIS,  from  x*l nx^,  1 teach  frjl  principles,  in 
a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  inftrudion  given  any  perfon  in 
the  hrft  rudiments  of  an  art  orfcience,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Thofe  who  give  fuch  inftrudions  are  called  catechists, 
and  thofe  who  receive  them  catechumens. 

Catechesis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a book  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Chriftian  religion,  adapted  to  the  ufe  and  in- 
ftrudion of  novices.  See  Catechism. 

The  catechefes  of  St.  Cyril,  are  the  principal  works  of 

that  father. 

CATECHETIC,  or  Catechetical,  fomethmg  that  re- 
ntes to  oral  inftrudion  in  the  rudiments  of  Chriftianity. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  there  were  catechetic  fchools, 
wherein  facred  learning  and  philofophy  were  taught.  Thcfe 
were  public  auditories,  diftind  from  the  church,  but  pro- 
bably adjoining  to  them.  In  a novel  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
they  are  called  and  reprefented  as  a fort  of  edi- 

fices belonging  to  the  church.  St.  Ambrofe  fpeaks  of 
thefe  auditories  as  held  in  the  baptiftery.  Bingli.  Ong. 

Ecclef.  hb.  iii.  cap.  10.  $4*  . . . 

CATECHISM,  Catechifmus,  in  its  primary  lenle,  an  in- 
ftrudion or  inftitution  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, delivered  viva  voce,  and  fo  as  to  require  frequent  repe- 
titions from  the  difciple  or  hearer  of  what  had  been  faid. 
Anciently,  the  candidates  of  baptifm,  were  only  to  be  m- 
ftruded  in  the  fecrets  of  their  religion  by  tradition,  viva 
voce,  without  writing  ; as  had  alfo  been  the  ufage  among 
the  Egyptian  pviefts,  and  the  Britifh  and  Gauhfh  druids, 
who  only  communicated  the  myftery  of  their  theology  by 
word  of  mouth.  Shaftefb.  Charad.  vol.  in.  p.  241.  not. 

Catechism  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  modern  times,  for 
an  elementary  book,  wherein  the  principal  articles  of  reli- 
gion are  fummarily  delivered  in  the  way  of  queftion  and 

311  CATECHIST,  Catecheta,  he  that  catechifes,  i.  e.  in- 
ftruds  novices  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

Catechist  more  particularly  denotes  a perfon  appointed 
by  the  church  to  inftrud  thofe  intended  for  baptifm,  by 
word  of  mouth,  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chriftian 

The  catechifts  of  churches  were  minifters  ufually  diftind 
from  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  and  had  their  auditories  or 
catechumena  apart.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  inftrud  the  cate- 
chumens, and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  baptifm. 
But  the  catechifts  did  not  conftitute  any  diftind  order  of 
the  clergy,  but  where  chofen  out  of  any  other  order. 
CATECHU,  in  Botany.  See  Areca. 
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Catechu,  in  Chemijlry  and  the  Materia  Mcdica,  or 
Terra  j^aponica,  (improperly  fo  called,)  is  an  extrad  pre- 
pared in  feveral  parts  of  India  from  a fpecies  of  Mimosa, 
by  decodion  of  the  inner  wood,  evaporation,  and  infpiffa- 
tion  in  the  fun.  The  tree  is  called  in  the  Bahar  province 
coira,  and  the  name  given  to  the  extrad  in  the  country  is 
catechu,  cutch,  or  cachou. 

Mr.  Kerr  gives  the  following  account  of  its  preparation. 
(Medical  Obfervations,  vol.  v.)  After  the  trees  are  felled, 
all  the  exterior  white  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  off  and  re- 
jeded.  The  inner  wood,  which  is  red,  is  then  cut  into 
chips  and  boiled  with  water,  till  half  of  it  is  evaporated. 
This  firong  decodion  is  then  poured  off,  without  draining, 
into  a (hallow  earthen  veffel,  and  evaporated  to  one  third  by 
fuel,  after  which  the  thorough  drying  is  completed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  foft  extrad  being  fpread  on  a mat,  and 
expofed  to  the  air. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  catechu  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, that  from  Bombay  and  that  from  Bengal,  each  differing 
but  (lightly  from  the  other  in  chemical  qualities. 

Catechu  is  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  fometimes  nearly 
black,  (hining  in  its  fradure,  and  without  fmeli.  When 
taken  in  the  mouth,  it  gives  an  aftringent  and  rather  bit- 
teriih  tafte,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a peculiar  fweetnefs, 
which  is  very  permanent,  and  by  no  means  difagreeable.  It 
diffolves  (lowly  and  totally  in  the  mouth,  the  foreign  impu- 
rities excepted. 

By  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  Davy,  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1803,) 
it  appears,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
two  fpecies,  and  they  are  both  very  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing a larger  portion  of  tan  than  any  other  vegetable  matter, 
the  gall-nut  not  excepted. 

Catechu  is  almoft  totally  foluble  in  hot  water.  This  fo- 
lution  is  of  a deep  reddifh  brown,  and  (lightly  reddens  lit- 
mus. By  adding  the  folution  of  iiinglafs,  or  other  animal 
jelty,  a very  copious  precipitate  is  formed  indicating  a large 
quantity  of  tan  ; and  the  iolutions  of  iron  ftrike  a deep  black, 
(hewing  the  prefence  of  gallic  acid.  Befides  thefe  two 
important  ingredients,  catechu  contains  a peculiar  extrad, 
and  alfo  a fubftance  refembling  mucilage.  The  latter  is  left 
nearly  pure  after  the  adion  of  alcohol,  which  difiolves  all 
the  other  Ingredients.  This  mucilage  fcarcely  differs  from 
common  gum  mucilage,  which  latter  is  alfo  procured  from 
another  fpecies  of  mimofa.  The  extradive  matter  of  ca- 
4eehu  is  foluble  in  water,  but  lefs  eallly  than  the  tan  is, 
and  hence,  they  may  be  feparated  almoft  witli  accuracy,  by 
repeatedly  pouring  cold  water  on  the  powdered  catechu, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  only  a fhort  time  in  digeftion.  The 
tan  will  be  known  to  be  exhaufted,  when  the  water,  the  laft 
added,  no  longer  gives  any  precipitate  with  folution  of  iiin- 
glafs, after  which  the  red  extrad  is  left  nearly  pure,  moft  of 
the  mucilage  being  alfo  diffolved  by  the  water.  This  rtfi- 
duary  extrad  is  but  (lightly  aftringent,  but  confiderably 
fweet. 

Mr.  Davy  found  that  200  grains  of  the  Bombay  catechu 
contained  about  109  of  tan,  68  of  extrad,  and  13  of  muci- 
lage, with  10  of  earthy  refidue.  The  fame  quantity  of  the 
Bengal  catechu  contained  of  the  above  fubitances,  in  the 
fame  order,  97  grains,  73,  16,  and  14. 

Catechu  is  uied  largely  in  the  Eaft,  medicinally,  but  ef- 
pecially  when  mixed  with  the  betel-nut,  for  chewing,  a 
pradice  almoft  univerfal  over  the  Indian  continent. 

In  this  country  it  is  employed  medicinally  in  thofe 
cafes  in  which  a mild  unirritating  and  powerful  aftringent  is 
required,  as  in  immoderate  alvine  flux,  autumnal  diarrhoeas, 
&c.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicines  of  this  kind, 
and  is  employed  either  in  watery  folution,  or  tindure. 

The 
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The  former  is  the  mildeft  form,  and  is  prepared  almoft  im- 
mediately by  pouring  hot  water  on  the  powdered  catechu. 
With  this  indication  it  may  be  ufe fid ly  joined  with  the  bit- 
ter, tonic,  and  aromatic  barks. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  form  of  troches,  mixed  with  gum- 
arabic  and  fugar,  to  diffolve  (lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  in  this 
form  it  often  much  afTilfs  the  clearnefs  of  the  voice,  in  per- 
fons  that  have  occalion  to  fpeak  long  in  public.  Catechu  is, 
befides,  applied  externally  as  a topical  aftringent,  to  ulcers  in 
the  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

CATECHUMEN,  compounded ctf'  and  tip'-w,  I found, 
in  Ecclefmjlical  Hi/lory,  a candidate  for  baptilm;  or,  a perfon 
who  prepares  himfelt  for  receiving  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  firlt  century  Chriftians  were  divided  into  two  orders, 
diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  believers  and  catechumens. 
The  latter,  as  contradiftinguifhed  from  the  former  (fee 
Believers),  were  fuch  as  had  not  yet  been  dedicated  to 
God  and  C drift  by  baptifm,  and  were,  therefore,  admitted 
neither  to  the  public  prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion, 
nor  to  the  ecclefrallical  affemblies.  They  were  diftinguifhed 
from  the  f deles,  or  believers,  not  only  by  name,  but  alfo 
by  their  place  in  the  church  : being  difpofed  of  with  the 
penitents,  in  the  portico  or  gallery  at  the  extremity  of  the 
church,  oppofite  to  the  choir.  As  thtv  were  not  allowed 
to  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl,  the  deacon  dif- 
miffed  them,  after  fermon,  with  this  formula,  proclaimed 
three  times,  “ Ite,  Catechumeni  ; miffa  eft.”  Catechumens 
formed  the  lowed  order  of  Chriftians  in  the  primitive  church ; 
and  were  admitted  into  this  ftate  by  the  impofition  of  hands, 
and  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  The  children  of  believing  pa- 
rents, it  is  faid,  were  admitted  as  catechumens,  as  foon  as 
they  were  capable  of  inftrudlion,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  age  thofe  of  heathen  parents  might  be  admitted ; nor 
does  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  this  ftate  feem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  any  general  rules.  The  methods  of  inftru&ing 
?the  catechumens  differed  according  to  their  various  capacities. 
Thofe,  in  whom  the  force  of  natural  reafon  was  fmall,  were 
taught  no  more  than  the  fundamental  principles  and  truths, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bafis  of  Chriftianity.  Thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  whom  their  in  ft  ruftors  judged  capable  of  com- 
prehending, in  fome  meafure,  the  whole  fyftem  of  divine 
truth,  were  furnifhed  with  fuperior  degrees  of  knowledge  ; 
and  nothing  was  concealed  from  them,  which  could  have  any 
tendency  to  render  them  firm  in  their  profeffion,  and  to  affilt 
them  in  arriving  at  Chriftian  perfedtion.  The  care  of  in- 
ftrudting  fuch  was  committed  to  perfons  who  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  gravity  and  wifdom,  and  alfo  by  their 
learning  and  judgment.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  ancient 
doftors  generally  divide  their  flock  into  two  claffes ; the 
one,  comprehending  fuch  as  were  folidly  and  thoroughly 
tnftrudfed  ; the  other,  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  than  the  firft  principles  of  religion  ; nor  do  they  deny 
that  the  methods  of  inftrudlion  applied  to  thefe  two  forts  of 
perfons  were  extremely  different. 

There  were  divers  orders  or  degrees  of  catechumens  in 
thofe  churches  and  ages  where  the  term  of  catechifing  for 
two  or  three  years  was  obferved  ; but  ecclefiaftical  writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precife  number  and  appellations  of 
thefe  different  orders.  Some,  however,  have  reckoned  four 
orders  ; the  firft  were  thofe  that  were  inftru&ed  privately 
without  the  church,  and  who  were  kept  at  a diftance  for 
fome  time  from  the  privilege  of  entering  the  church,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  folicitous  for  obtaining  it.  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  degree  were  the  “ audientes,”  or  “ auditores,” 
(fee  Audients),  fo  called  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear 
fermons,  and  the  feriptures  read  in  the  church  ; but  not  al- 
lowed to  join  in  the  prayers.  The  third  fort  is  faid  to  have 
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comprehended  the  catechumens,  denominated  “ genu-flec- 
tentes,”  becaufe  they  received  impofition  of  hands  kneeling. 
Thofe  of  the  fourth  order  were  the  “ competentes,”  (fee 
Competentes)  ana  “ eledi,”  denoting  the  immediate  can- 
didates for  baptifm,  or  fuch  as  were  appointed  to  be  bap- 
tifed  at  the  next  approaching  feftival ; befoie  which,  they 
were  ftri&ly  examined  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  feveral 
ftages  of  catechetical  exercifes.  After  examination  they 
were  exercifed  for  twenty  days,  and  laid  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  fatting  and  confeffion  : for  fome  days  before  baptifm 
they  wore  a veil  ; and  it  was  cuftomary  to  touch  their  ears, 
faying  ephatha,”  be  opened  ; and  alfo  to  anoint  cheir  eyes 
with  clay  ; both  which  ceremonies  profeffed  to  be  imitations 
of  the  pradlice  of  our  Saviour,  and  intended  to  fhadow  out 
to  the  catechumens  their  true  condition  both  before  and 
after  their  admifiion  into  the  Chriftian  church. 

CATECHUMENUM,  a name  given  to  an  upper  gal- 
lery in  the  ancient  churches.  The  name  catechumenum 
was  alfo  given  to  a fort  of  fchool-houfe  near  the  church, 
where  the  catechumens  met  to  receive  the  inftrudtion  of  the 
catechills. 

CA1  EGOREMA,  from  Ka.Ttyyofsvu , / declare , is  defined 
a noun  fubftantive,  fo  abfolutc  and  independent,  that  it  may 
ftand  at  the  head  of  a clafs  apart. 

Categorema  properly  denotes  the  name  whereby  a ca- 
tegory,  or  clafs  of  beings,  is  reprefented.  See  Cate- 
gory. 

CATEGORIZE,  in  Literary  Hijlory.  Ariftotle  has  a 
book  extant  under  the  title  of  Kamyopiai,  which  Curio,  Ton- 
ftius,  Vives,  and  others,  deny  to  be  written  by  him,  and 
aferibe  to  Andronicus  ; but  without  ■ uch  foundation,  fince 
that  work  is  cited  as  Ariftotle’s  by  Simplicius,  Ammonius, 
and  Lucianus. 

CATEGORIARES,  a minifter  in  the  Greek  church, 
whofe  buiinefs  is  to  publifti  or  proclaim  the  feaft  days.  He 
had  alfo  the  care  of  the  lights,  and  to  fee  the  church  kept 
clean. 

CATEGORICAL,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  thofe 
things  ranged  under  a category. 

Categorical,  alfo  imports  a thing  to  be  absolute, 
and  not  reftrained  to  conditions.  In  which  fenfe  it  (lands 
oppofed  to  hypothetical  and  conditional.  A catego- 
rical anfwer  denotes  an  exprefs  and  pertinent  anfwer,  made 
to  any  queftion  or  obje&ion  propofed. 

CATEGORUMENUM,  denotes  the  predicate,  or 
that  part  of  a propofition  which  is  affirmed  of  the  fubjedf. 
Some  miftakenly  call  this  categorema. 

CATEGORY,  in  Logic , a fyftem,  or  affemblage,  of  all 
the  beings  contained  under  any  genus,  or  kind  ; ranged  in 
order.  The  word  category  was  borrowed  by  the  fchools 
from  the  forum,  or  courts  of  juftice  ; for  as,  in  a trial,  the 
plaintiff  or  profecutor  in  accuiing  the  criminal,  or  priloner, 
muff  charge  him  exprefsly,  or  affirm  that  he  did  this  or  that 
in  pofitive  terms : whence  the  word  category,  viz.  from 
xamfoguv,  to  aver,  or  declare  a charge  of  accufaticm  : fo  in  the 
doilrine  of  categories  every  higher  may  be  exprefsly  and  ab~ 
folutely  predicated,  or  affirmed,  of  every  lower. 

The  fchool  philofophers  diftribute  all  beings,  all  the  ob- 
jedls  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  into  certain  genera,  or  claffes, 
in  order  to  get  a more  di-ftindl  and  precife  notion  thereof ; 
which  claffes  the  Greeks  call  categories,  and  the  Latins  pre- 
dicaments : and  which  Mr.  Harris  has  ftyled  in  the  title  of 
his  work , Philofuphical  Arrangements. 

The  ancients,  after  Ariftotle,  generally  make  ten  cate- 
gories ; under  the  firft  all  fubftances  are  comprifed  ; and  all 
accidents  or  attributes  under  the  nine  laft  ; viz.  quantity, 

quality* 
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quality,  relation,  a&ion,  paffion,  time,  place,  fituation,  and 
habit ; which  are  ufually  exprefl'ed,  or  figmhed  by  the  fol- 
lowing technical  diftich  : _ 

“ Arbor,  fex,  fervos,  ardore,  refrigerat,  uftos, 

Ruri,  eras,  flabo,  nec  tunicatus  ero.”  , 

But  as  thefe  ten  categories  of  Ariftotle,  which  logicians 
make  fuch  myfteries  of,  are  arbitrary,  they  are  now  alrnoft 
excluded.  Accordingly,  fome  pbilofophers  think  all  nature 
may  be  better  confidered  under  thefe  feven  things,  fpiiit, 
matter,  quantity,  fubftance,  figure,  motion,  and  lelt.  and 
others  make  but  two  categories,  fubllance  and  attribute, 
or  fubjeft  and  accident.  f his  arrangement  of  the  ten 
categories  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  fchocl, 
in  which  the  number  ten  was  efteemed  the  moll  per- 
fedl.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firll  invented  by  Archytas  of 
Tarentum.  From  him  Plato  received  it,  when  he  converfed 
with  him  in  Italy  ; and  from  Plato  it  would  of  conrfe  pafs 
to  Ariftotle.  See  on  the  fubjeft,  and  in  vindication  of  the 
categories  of  Ariftotle,  Harris’s  PmlofophiCal  Airange- 
xnents,  chap.  ii.  where  this  ingenious  writer  reprefents  the 
dodlrine  of  categories,  perdicaments,  primary  genei  a,  or  phi- 
lofophical  arrangements,  as  a valuable,  copious,  and  iub- 
lime  theory ; a theory  which,  when  well  underftood,  leads, 
by  analogy,  from  things  fenlible  to  things  intelligible  ; fiom 
effeft  to  caufe  ; from  that  which  is  paffive,  unintelligent,  and 
fubordinate,  to  that  which  is  adtive,  intelligent  and  iupreme  ; 
a theory,  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  ftudy  every  thing 
elfe  with  advantage,  but  makes  us  knowing  withal  in  one 
refpedl,  where  particular  ft  tidies  are  fure  to  fail;  knowing 
in  the  relative  value  of  things,  when  compared  with  one 
another;  and  modeft,  of  conrfe,  in  the  eftimate  of  our  own 
accompliftiments.  In  another  part  of  his  work  (ch.  xvin.) 
he  obferves,  that  in  contemplating  thefe  orderly,  thefe  com- 
p rehen  five  arrangements,  we  may  fee  whence  the  fubordinate 
fciences  and  arts  all  arife  : hiftory,  natural  and  civil,  out  of 
fubllance  ; mathematics,  out  of  quantity  ; optics,  out  of  qua- 
lity and  quantity  ; medicine,  out  of  the  fame  ; ailronomy,  out 
of  quantity  and  motion  ; muftc  and  mechanics,  out  of  the 
lame  ; printing,  out  of  quality  and  fite  ; ethics,  out  of  rela- 
tion ; chronology,  out  of  when  ; geography,  out  of  where  ; 
eledlricity,  magnetifm,  and  attradlion,  out  of  adlion  and  paf- 
iion  ; arid  fo  in  other  inftances. 

CAT  El  A,  in  Ancient  Writers , a kind  of  dart  or  javelin, 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  made  of 
heavy  matter,  and  therefore  not  fitted  to  fly  far,  but  doing 
o-reat  execution  where  it  did  reach,  having  withal  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  the  perfon  who  tnrew  it  might  draw  it  back 
ao-ain.  It  is  fpoken  of  by  Virgil,  Mn.  lib.  vii.  ver.  741. 

“ Teutonico  ritu  foliti  vibrare  cateias.” 

CATEL,  Willi  am,  in  Biography,  a learned  counfellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Touloufe  and  a good  magiilrate,  was  born 
at  Touloufe  in  1569  ; and  being  profoundly  verfed  in  litera- 
lure*  he  wrote  4t  A tliltory  of  the  Counts  of  Touloufe^ 
1623,  fol.  and  “ Memoirs  of  Languedoc,”  fol.  1633.  He  was 
the  fir  ft  who  verified  hiftory  by  ancient  charters  and  other 
documents.  He  was  a judicious  writer,  and  rejefted  falfe  or 
exaggerated  fabls.  Catel  died  in  id)2i.  Nouv.  Hull.  Hill. 

CATELA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Syria,  on 
the  route  from  Conftantiuople  to  Antioch,  fix  miles  from 
Laodicea,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CATELAl-Vegon,  in  Botany , Rheed.  Mai.  See  Aris- 
tolochia  indiccim 

CAT  ELLA.  Among  the  Romans  this  was  a fmall 
chain  which  was  put  round  the  neck,  and  was  a fort  of  mi- 
litary prefent. 

CATEMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia  ; 120  mile* 
S.E.  of  El  Catif. 


CATENA,  in  a general  fenfe,  a chain. 

Catena,  in  Anatomy , a mufcle,  otherwise  called  tibialis 
anticus . 

Catena  patrum,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers,  denotes  a fort  of 
commentary  on  feripture,  compofed  of  feparate  paffages  or 
interpretations  of  the  fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chap- 
ters and  verfes  of  the  book.  The  firft  who  ufed  catena 
in  this  fenfe  was  Thomas  de  Aquinas.  The  reafon  of  the 
appellation  feems  to  be  this  : that  a chain  confifts  of  feveral 
links  connected  together,  fo  do  thefe  commentaries  confdt 
of  a number  of  different  paffages,  or  the  fentences  and  expo- 
litions  of  different  writers,  tacked  together  fo  as  to  form  one 
work.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  tom.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  17. 

CATENARIA,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  a mechanical 
curve  line,  which  a chain,  or  rope,  forms  itlclf  into,  by  its 
own  weight,  when  hung  freely,  between  two  points  of  fuf-- 
penfion,  whether  thofe  points  be  horizontal  or  not.  it  is 
otherwife  called  the  Elajlic  curve. 

The  nature  of  this  curve  was  inveffigated  by  Galileo, 
who  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  parabola  ; but 
though  Jungius  detected  this  miftake,  its  true  nature  was 
not  difeovered  till  the  year  1691,  when  M.  J.  Bernouilli  pub- 
liflted  it  as  a problem  in  the  Adta  Eruditorum.  Hr.  H» 
Gregory,  in  1697,  publifhed  a method  of  inve (ligating  the 
properties  before  difeovered  by  Bernouilli  and  Leibnitz  y 
(Phil.  Tranf.  ab.  vol.  i.  p.  39,  &c.)  where  he  undertakes  to 
fhew,  that  an  inverted  catenaria  is  the  beft  figure  for  an  arch.- 
Bernouilli  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  &c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  & c» 
Cotes’s  Harm.  Menf.  p.  108.  To  conceive  the  general  nature 
or  character  of  this  curve,  fuppofe  a line  heavy  and  flexible 
(See  Plate  Geom.  III.  Jig.  49),  the  two  extremes  of  which,  F 
and  H,  are  firmly  fixed  in  thofe  points  ; by  its  weight  it  is 
bent  into  a certain  cur/e  FAH,  which  is  called  the  cats* 
naria. 

Let  BH  and  Id  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  A B,  its  axis, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  and  to  B H,  and  H a parallel 
to  AB;  and  the  points  B,  h infinitely  near  to  each  other* 
From  the  laws  of  mechanics,  any  three  powers  in  equibbrio, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  their 
direction  (or  inclined  in  any  given  angle),  and  terminated  by 
their  mutual  concourfes  : hence,  if  H d exprefs  the  abfolute 
gravity  of  the  particle  H d (as  it  will,  if  we  allow  the  chain 
to  be  every  way  uniform),  then  H^  will  exprefs  that  part  of 
the  gravity,  that  adls  perpendicularly  upon  D d;  and  by 
the  means  of  which,  this  particle  endeavours  to  reduce  itfelf 
into  a vertical  pofition  ; and  as  it  proceeds  from  the  ponde- 
rous line  HA,  it  is,  cateris  paribus,  proportional  to  the  line 
A H,  which  is  the  caufe  of  it.  Farther,  the  lineola  dS  will 
exprefs  the  force  which  adls  againft  that  conatus  of  the  par- 
ticle H d,  by  which  it  endeavours  to  reftore  itfelf  into  a 
pofition  perpendicular  to*  the  horizon,  and  hinders  it  from 
doing  fo.  This  force  is  conftant,  being  no  other  than  the 
refiftance  of  the  point  A ; and  may  therefore  be  exprefl’ed 
by  any  given  right  line  a.  Suppofing  the  curve  EAH, 
therefore,  as  before,  whofe  vertex  (the  lowed  point  of  the 
catena ) is  A,  axis  A B,  ordinate  B H ; fluxion  of  the  axis 
fluxion  of  the  ordinate  dl ; the  relation  of  thefe 
two  fluxions  is  thus  exprefl'ed,  viz.  D S : $d ::  HA  curve  : a ; 
which  is  the  fundamental  property  of  the  curve,  and  may  be 
thus  exprefled.(putting  AB  =x,  andBB=y,  and  AB=z,) 

a x 

x : y : : z : a,  or  a x = y z 1.  e.  jr  — . 

z. 

From  this  fundamental  equation,  we  may  eafily  deduce  by 
proper  analogy,  or  fimilar  combinations  of  the  terms,  this 

other  property;  x : V Z2  + y2  or  k ::  z • \/  a2  + z2,  or 
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and  the  fluents  of 


* z = x ^ a2  -j-  z!,  or  x — 

Va2  + z 2 

tliefe  give  x = a/  a2+z2.  But,  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve, 
where  x = o,  and  z = o,  this  becomes  o = v a1 + o = a ; 
and,  therefore,  by  corredfion,  the  true  equation  of  the  fluents 
is  a:  = V «2-{-zr  — a,  or  a + x = V a2  -j-  z2 ; and  hence 

= V/ a -j-  wj 2 — a2  — V 2ax  ft-  x2,  and  a = — , 


: y ::  z 
z above 


alfo  z 

Any  of  thefe  expreffions  will  give  the  equation  of  the  curve 
in  terms  of  the  arc  and  its  abfcifs  ; in  which  it  appears, 
that  a x reprefent  the  hypothenufe  of  a right-angled 
triangle,  whofe  two  legs  are  a and  z.  So  that  if  in  B A 
and  H A,  parallel  to  BD,  and  reprefenting  the  direction  in 
which  the  tenfion  at  A adfs,  produced,  there  be  taken  A D 
— a,  and  AE  = the  curve  z or  AD;  then  will  the  hypo- 
thenufe D E be  = a -)-  x or  D B.  And  hence,  any  two 
of  thefe  three,  a,  x,  z,  being  given,  the  third  is  given 
alfo. 

Again,  from  the  flrft  Ample  property,  viz.  x 
: a,  or  ax  = zy,  by  fubftituting  the  value  of 

. a x 

found,  it  becomes  a x —y  v 2 ax  -ft-  x2,  or  ft  = / = 

■v  2ax-\-x 

and  the  fluent  of  this  equation  is  y = 2 a X hyp.  log.  of 
V x ft-  V 2 a x.  But,  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  where 
x—o,  and  y~o,  this  becomes  0 — 2 a X hyp.  log.  of  V 2 a; 
therefore  the  correft  equation  of  the  fluents  is  y — 2 a X 

\/  x ft-  v 2 a -2-  x 

hyp.  log.  of — ; an  equation  to  the  curve 

V 2 a 

alfo,  in  terms  of  x and  y,  but  not  in  Ample  algebraic  terms. 
This  laft  equation,  however,  may  be  brought  to  much  Am- 
pler terms  in  different  ways  ; as,  Arif,  by  lquaring  the  loga- 
rithmic quantity,  and  dividing  its  co-efficient  by  2 : then  y 

1 , r a-\-x  + •v/  2 ax  -j-  x2 

— a X hyp.  log.  of = a X hyp.  log. 


a ft-  * ft-  K 


and  fecondly,  by  multiplying  both  numerator 


and  denominator  by  V 2 a -j-  x — ^ x,  then  fquaring  the 
produdf,  and  dividing  the  co-efficient  by  2,  which  gives  y 
* + * ..  ^ 


a X hyp.  log 


^ z2  — x 2 


= a X hyp.  log. 


z X hyp.  log. 


Z + 3C 


CATENATION,  in  Medicine  and  Pbyjiology,  from  ca- 
tena, a chain,  a term,  employed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and  adopted 
by  fome  other  modern  writers,  to  exprefs  the  connedfion  or 
alfociation  of  certain  adfions  of  animal  bodies.  “ All 
animal  motions  which  have  occurred  at  the  fame  time,  or  in 
immediate  fucceffion,  become  fo  connected,  that  when  one 
of  them  is  reproduced,  the  other  has  a tendency  to  accom- 
pany or  fucceed  it.”  Zoonomia,  fed!,  iv.  y.  This  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  illulfrated,  is  one 
of  important  confideration,  not  only  with  the  phyfiologift, 
but  with  the  practical  phyAcian.  All  the  mechanical  arts  of 
man  confift  in  the  acquifition  of  thefe  catenations,  by  which 
the  motions  of  many  of  his  mufcles  become  gradually  linked 
together  in  trains,  tribes,  or  circles  of  motion.  However 
difficult  the  firft  attempt  at  thefe  combinations  may  be,  the 
force  of  the  catenations  is  pointed  out  by  this  circumltance, 
that  when  they  have  been  once  formed  by  frequent  repeti- 
tions, we  can  exert  our  attention  ftrongly  on  other  objedfs, 
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and  the  concatenated  circle  of  motions  will  neverthelefs  pro- 
ceed  in  due  order;  as  whillf  we  are  thinking  on  any  lubjedf, 
we  ufe  a variety  of  mufcles  in  walking  along  the  ftreet,’  or 
diredfing  a horfe  on  which  we  ride.  This  may  be  mod  fa- 
tisfattoriiy  exemplifled  in  the  art  of  playing  on  a muflcal  in- 
ftrument  ; “ and  when  we  recoiled!,”  fays  the  author  of 
Zoonomia,  l<  the  variety  of  mechanic  arts  which  are  per- 
formed by  aflociated  trains  of  mufcular  adlions  catenated 
with  the  effedts  they  produce,  as  in  knitting,  netting,  weav- 
ing ; and  the  greater  variety  of  aflociated  trains,  of  ideas 
caufed  or  catenated  by  volitions  or  fenfations,  as  in  our 
hourly  modes  of  reafoning,  or  imagining,  or  recolledfing,  we 
fliall  gain  fome  idea  of  the  innumerable  catenated  trains  and 
circles  of  adlion,  which  form  the  tenor  of  our  lives,  and  which 
began  w’ill  only  ceafe  entirely  with  them.”  Sedt.  xvii.  2.  In 
beginning  to  learn  muflc,  we  flrft  voluntarily  apply  ourfelves 
to  the  charadfers  of  the  muflc  book,  and  endeavour  by  many 
repetitions  to  catenate  them  with  the  proportions  of  found 
of  which  they  are  fymbols.  The  ideas  excited  by  the  muflcal 
charadfers  are  flowly  connedfed  with  the  keys  of  the  harpfi- 
chord,  and  much  effort  is  neceffary  to  produce  every  note 
with  the  proper  finger,  and  in  its  due  place  and  time  ; till  at 
length  a train  of  voluntary  exertions  becomes  catenated  with 
certain  irritations.  As  the  various  notes  by  frequent  repe- 
titions become  connedfed  in  the  order  in  wffiich  they  are  pro- 
duced, not  only  the  muflcal  fymbols  of  crotchets  and  qua- 
vers, but  the  auditory  notes  and  tones,  at  the  fame  time,  be- 
come fo  many  fucceffive  or  fynchronous  links  in  this  circle 
of  catenated  adfions.  At  length  the  motions  of  the  fingers 
become  catenated  with  the  muflcal  charadfers,  and  thefe  no 
fooner  ftrike  the  eye,  than  the  finger  preffes  down  the  key, 
without  any  voluntary  attention  between  them  ; the  adfivity 
of  the  hand  being  connedfed  wflth  the  irritation  of  the  figure 
of  the  muflcal  fymbol  on  the  eye.  But  not  only  is  this  fa- 
cility acquired,  we  can  even  play  with  great  exadfnefs  an  ac- 
cuftomed  tune,  and  think,  and  converfe  at  the  fame  time  on 
other  fubjedfs.  To  the  fame  tendency  to  catenation  of  mo- 
tions, the  odd  habits  and  Angularities  of  individuals  are  to  be 
attributed. 

In  difeafes  the  catenation  of  motions  is  frequently  confpi- 
cuous,  and  contributes  to  prolong  their  continuance.  Thus 
in  typhous  fever,  even  if  it  commences  with  violence,  the  affu- 
fion  of  cold  water  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  the  exhibition 
of  a ftrong  emetic,  will  often  completely  interrupt  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe,  if  reforted  to  within  the  firft  three  days  ; 
but  if  the  febrile  adtion,  however  flight,  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue longer,  they  become  fo  ftrongly  catenated,  that  no  ex- 
pedient is  fufficient  to  diffever  the  aflociated  trains. 

By  fome  extenfion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  many  other 
animal  adfions  are  faid  to  be  catenated  with  our  daily  habits 
of  life,  or  with  certain  portions  of  time,  or  degrees  of  ex- 
hauftion,  &c.  Thus,  if  the  pain  of  hunger  be  not  relieved 
by  taking  food  at  the  ufual  time,  it  is  liable  to  ceafe  till  the 
next  period  of  time,  or  other  habits  recur.  “ Our  times 
even  of  refpiration  are  not  only  governed  by  the  ftimulus  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  our  defire  of  freffi  air,  but  alfo  by 
our  attention  to  the  hourly  objedfs  before  us.  Hence,  when 
a perfon  is  earneftly  contemplating  an  idea  of  grief,  he  forgets 
to  breathe,  till  the  fenfation  in  his  lungs  becomes  very  ur- 
gent ; and  then  a figh  fucceeds  for  the  purpofe  of  more 
forcibly  pufliing  forwards  the  blood,  which  is  accumulated 


in  the  lungs.” 

Upon  the  fame  principle  our  periods  of  fleeping  and  wak- 
ing, of  evacuating  the  bowels,  &c.  are  much  regulated  ; and 
hence  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Locke’s  recommendation  for  ob- 
viating coftivenefs.  The  periods  of  female  menftruation  are 
catenated  with  longer  but  more  regular  times.  In  difeafes 
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the  he&ic  and  quotidian  fever  obey  the  intervals  of  folar  or 
lunar  periods ; the  tertian  is  connected  with  a folar  interval 
of  48  hours  ; the  quartan  with  one  of  7 2 . Similar  periods 
are  obferved  in  gout,  in  afthma,  in  hemicrama,  in  haemoi  rhoids 
often,  and  in  returns  of  arterial  haemorrhages  ; and  often  in 
lunacy,  whence  its  name  has  been  derived,  bee  Darwin 

Zoonom.  vol.i.  feft.xxxvi.  . f 

CATENNENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  ot 
Aha,  in  Pamphylia,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabited  the 
territory  ot  Selga. 

CATERER.  See  Purveyor.  . . _ , 

the  name  ot  the  public  earners  in  the  Lrrana 
Seignior’s  dominions,  who  g.ve  earned  to  the  merchants, 
and  others,  as  a fecurity  that  they  will  carry  their  goods,  or 
not  fet  out  with  them. 

CATERPILLAR,  in  Botany.  See  Scorpiurus. 

Caterpillar,  in  Entomology,  more  properly  Larva,  t ic 
worm-like  (late  in  which  all  the  lcp;dopterous,  and  moil  other 
infeCds  appear  on  quitting  the  egg.  See  Larva,  article 

Entomology*  hi  i • v,i  * Aa 

Caterpillar,  in  Gardening,  a well-known  highly  de- 

ftrmftive  infetl,  that  frequently  does  great  injury  to  various 
forts  of  trees  of  the  fruit  and  other  kinds,  by  (tripping  them 
of  their  foliage,  and  preventing  the  fettmg  of  the  fruits 

There  are  (everal  kinds  ; but  thofe  that  are  mod  deftruclive 
to  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  garden  or  field  are  the  yel 
lowilh-green,  the  black,  and  the  dark  rough-tinned  leathery 
forts.  Tne  fir  ft  is  generated  from  the  ova  of  the  white  but- 
terfly, depofited  upon  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plants. 
Thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  moftly  (hew  themfelves  in  March, 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  upon  trees  of  the  pear,  apple,  and 
other  kinds,  fometimes  contained  in  large  webs  : they  depolit 
their  ova  on  the  leaves,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  ot 
the  trees,  from  which  new  infefts  are  generated  during  the 
fummer  months.  Mr.  Hit  fuppofes  Come  of  them  to  remain 
in  thefe  fixations  during  the  winter  ; having  found  them  in 
nail- holes  and  under  pieces  of  old  bark  in  February.  The 
laft  fort  is  generated  in  the  middle  of  the  mclofed  leaves  ot 
different  forts  of  plants  ; fuch  as  thofe  ot  the  cabbage 
brocoli,  and  other  limilar  kinds.  1 hefe  produce  much  mil- 
chief  by  eating  through  the  Items  and  other  parts  of  the 
plants  Darwin  obferves  that  there  are  two  breeds  of  thele 
infeds  in  the  year,  the  larva  of  the  firlt  devouring  the  fpnng 
leaves,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  the  fummer  (hoots.  Various 
methods  have  been  attempted  for  deftrnying  the  different  forts 
of  caterpillars,  both  luch  as  are  deftru&ive  to  ctculent  plants, 
and  to  trees  ot  the  fruit  kinds.  With  refpea  to  the  firft,much 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  a careful  attention  in  picking 
them  off  from  the  leaves  or  other  parts  ot  the  plants  on  their 
firft  appearance.  The  beds  or  other  places  where  the  vege- 
tables grow  (hould  alfo  be  carefully  examined  early  in  the 
mornings,  in  order  to  deftroy  them  before  they  retire  into 
the  holes  and  crevices  that  conceal  them  during  the  day-time  ; 
and  as  they  are  in  general  the  moil  prevalent  when  the  wea 
ther  is  dry,  it  feems  not  improbable  that  confiderable  benefit 
may  be  obtained  by  watering  the  plant  frequently,  both  with 
common  water,  and  with  fuch  liquids  as  contain  ammonia  or 
volatile  alkali,  either  from  the  effects  of  fuch  waterings  on 
the  caterpillars  themfelves,  or  from  their  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  plants  in  fo  vigorous  and  rapid  a manner  as  to 

render  them  incapable  of  being  devoured  by  them. 

Mr  Forfyth  advifes  that  during  the  winter  and  ipring 
months,  every  chry falls  that  can  be  difeovered,  either  under 
the  copings  of  walls,  on  gates  or  palings,  and  about  the 
eaves,  doors,  and  windows  of  houfes,  thould  be  comp  etely 
removed  and  deftroyed.  Where  caterpillare  abound,  all  the 
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leaves  that  are  affe&ed  fnould  be  removed  with  care,  and 
fwept  up  in  order  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  formed  into  a 
compoft  with  other  fubftances. 

The  ten-threaded  caterpillar  is  eagerly  fought  after  by 
birds,  and  is  capable  of  being  eafily  deftroyed  ; but  when 
neglefted,  the  ova  are  depofited  in  great  abundance  in  the 
latter  part  of  fummer,  as  about  July,  on  the  underfides  of  the 
leaves  in  rows,  with  little  white  fpecks,  and  quickly  hatched 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  the  young  caterpillars 
coming  forth  in  fvvarms  to  deftroy  the  autumnal  leaves.  At 
this  feafon  they  may  be  picked  off  the  infefted  leaves,  and 
their  generation  be  by  that  means  prevented. 

Bufhes  or  plants  that  are  much  afte&ed  with  caterpillars 
one  year,  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  with  them 
afterwards. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  or  with  fruit-trees,  “ the  beft  method 
of  preventing  them  from  being  infefted  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Forfyth,  to  ferape  the  Hems  with  a piece  of  bone  or 
wood,  made  in  the  form  of  a knife,  taking  care  not  to  bruife 
the  bark  ; and  afterwards  to  wafli  the  tree  and  wall  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  foapfuds  and  urine  mixed,  and  as  foon  as 
the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  in  autumn,  they  (hould  be  raked 
and  fwept  up  ; then  carried  to  the  melon-ground,  and  mixed 
up  with  other  leaves  and  dung  for  hot-beds by  this  means 
a great  number  of  eggs  of  infedls  that  are  depofited  on  the 
under  fides  of  the  leaves  may  be  got  rid  of.  Afterwards  all 
the  ftems  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  buds,  Ihould 
be  walhed,  taking  care  not  to  hurt  the  buds  ; in  doing  this, 
it  is  obferved,  that  what  falls  will  deftroy  the  Hugs  that  take 
Ihelter  on  the  offsets  of  the  walls  and  in  the  borders,  before 
they  are  dug  for  planting  lettuces,  endive,  &c.  This  waffl- 
ing Ihould  be  repeated  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  will  deftroy  any  eggs  of  different  infedts  that  may  ftill 
remain  about  the  trees.  A painter’s  brulh  may  be  ufed  for 
laying  the  mixture  on  the  trees,  and  a foft  broom  or  brulh 
made  of  the  ends  of  garden  matting  for  waffling  the  wall. 
The  matting  feems  preferable,  as,  being  foft  and  flexible,  it 
will  enter  the  holes  and  crevices.  And  the  mixture  that  falls 
on  the  borders  and  offsets  of  the  walls,  in  this  fecond  waffling, 
will  deftroy  thofe  (lugs  and  infedts  that  made  their  appearance 
early.  The  ftems  and  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  wafhed 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  in  the  fpring,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  fwell : but  the  branches  muft  not  be  rubbed  after 
the  trees  come  into  flower  ; they  may,  however,  be  fprinkled 
over  with  the  mixture  from  a watering  pot  with  a rofe  juft 
before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  but  by  no  means  after  they 
are  open  ; as  it  would,  by  its  glutinous  nature,  render  the 
bloom  liable  to  be  fcorched  by  the  fun.  Thefe  wafhings, 
See.  are  recommended  for  all  trees,  ftandards  as  well  as  thofe 
on  walls;  particularly  apple, cherry,  and  plum-trees.  Where 
any  caterpillars  remain,  they  may  be  difeovered  by  the  curl- 
ing of  the  leaves  ; tor  every  curled  leaf  lias  one  or  more  cater- 
pillar, or  other  infect  in  it ; fuch  leaves  (hould  therefore  be 
carefully  pulled  off,  and  the  infects  crufhed,  as  when  negledted 
they  frequently  devour  every  leaf,  leaving  the  tree  quite 
naked,  and  of  courfe  deftroy  the  fruit  for  that  feafon  at 
lea  ft. 

In  order  to  remove  the  gregarious  forts  of  caterpillars, 
which  are  inclofed  in  great  numbers  in  nets  or  bags  refembling 
ltrong  cobwebs,  and  fixed  to  the  branches  of  trees  or  Ihrubs, 
the  nets  Ihould  be  carefully  picked  off,  and  the  infetta 
crufhed,  by  which  vaft  numbers  of  them  may  be  deftroyed. 
After  the  trees  have  been  thus  cleared,  they  fhould  be 
walhed  as  above,  to  deftroy  thofe  llragglers  that  may  ftill 
remain  on  them.  But  after  the  trees  come  into  flower,  in- 
itead  of  walhing  them  with  urine  and  foapfuds,  they  Ihould 
K be 
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be  welt  watered  with  clear  lime-water,  and  cleaned  with  to- 
bacco-water. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  as  there  are  feveral 
forts  of  moths,  that  in  the  caterpillar  ftate  are  very  hurtful 
to  plums  and  other  fruit-trees,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  deftroy  them  on  their  firft  appearance.  In  clearing  trees 
from  infefls  of  other  kinds,  caterpillars  (hould  alfo  be  care- 
fully looked  for  and  picked  off.  They  will  be  found  to 
ffielter  themfelves  at  the  ends  of  the  (hoots  in  the  flowers, 
and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  footftalks  of  the  flowers.  It  is 
added,  that  there  are  two  or  three  forts  that  infeft  fruit-trees, 
two  of  a brown  and  one  of  a green  colour. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  method  of  clearing  and  wafhing  has 
been  very  evident  in  the  pra&ice  of  Mr.  Forfyth,  in  different 
forts  of  apple-trees,  they  recovering  themfelves  afterwards  in 
a rapid  manner. 

It  has  long  been  a common  opinion  that  cold  and  fevere 
frofts  have  confiderable  effects  in  deftroying  caterpillars  as 
well  as  the  larva  and  ova  of  different  infedts  : but  the  expe- 
riments of  Reaumur  and  Bonnet  feem  to  (hew  that  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  as  on  the  former  fubjedling  a “ parcel  of  young 
caterpillars  to  a degree  of  cold  lowered  to  fifteen  degrees 
beHw  zero  on  his  thermometer,  according  to  Dr.  An- 
derfon,  they  fuffered  no  injury ; and  the  latter  found  the 
fame  thing  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  common  cabbage  cater- 
pillar, and  alfo  the  chryfalis  of  the  common  butterfly.  It 
feems  therefore  not  improbable  but  that  cold  frofty  winters 
produce  the  good  effefts  that  are  generally  faid  to  be  found 
from  them,  in  deftroying  thefe  animals,  by  preventing  them 
from  obtaining  food  in  that  proportion  which  is  neceffary 
for  their  exiftence.  The  circumftance  of  long  frofts  being 
the  moft  effedtual  is  alfo  favourable  to  the  fame  fuppofi- 
tion.” 

With  refpe<St  to  the  goofeberry  caterpillar,  a method  that 
has  been  recommended  as  fuccefsful  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  is 
<{  to  notice  the  bufhes  with  care  in  pafiing  through  the 
garden,  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  and  whenever  the 
appearance  of  a leaf  ftripped  by  the  caterpillar  is  perceived, 
inftantly  to  examine  the  place  with  a view  to  eradicate  the 
difeafe.  It  will  always  be  perceived  that  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  this  malady  is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bufh.  If 
one  leaf  be  eaten  up,  you  may  be  affured  the  caterpillar 
has  been  there  ; and  if  fearch  be  made  with  care  it  will  in- 
fallibly be  found.  This  is  a gregarious  reptile,  and  while 
they  are  young  they  herd  very  clofe  together;  fo  that  at 
this  early  period,  the  whole  neft  will  frequently  be  found 
upon  one  leaf,  and  by  picking  off  that  leaf  the  whole 
deftroyed  at  once.  As  they  advance  in  fize  they  grow 
more  hardy,  and  feparate  more,  and  therefore  fpread  upon 
a number  of  leaves  at  once  ; but  before  they  have  attained 
the  fize  of  half  an  inch  in  length  ; they  are  generally  found 
in  large  clufters,  and  may  be  eafily  deftroyed.  Their  pro- 
grefs  is  always  from  the  bottom  upwards  ; and  this  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  upon  thofe  leaves,  on  the  fame  branch, 
that  are  immediately  above  thofe  that  have  been  already 
eaten  and  abandoned,  leaving  only  the  hard  ribs  of  the  leaf 
Handing.  They  always  fix  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaf, 
and  begin  to  gnaw  off  its  edges.  If  they  have  but  newly 
fixed  on  the  leaf,  no  indication  of  them  will  be  perceived 
there  when  viewed  from  above,  but  if  the  leaft  bit  be  ieen 
wanting,  on  one  fide  of  a leaf,  it  may  be  concluded  they 
are  there.  Thefe  leaves  and  all  others  fufpefted  fliould  be 
pulled  off,  by  pinching  away  the  footftalk,  with  the  thumb 
gently,  fo  as  not  to  (hake  them  off ; though  they  adhere  to 
it  fo  firmly  when  thus  fmall,  as  not  to  be  eafily  difengaged 
from  it.  If  there  be  feveral  leaves  in  one  tuft,  they  may 


be  all  taken  off  at  once  ; or  if  the  malady  appears  upon  a 
young  (hoot  of  this  year  (which  is  very  often  the  cafe), 
the  eafieft  and  (horteft  way  is  to  take  away  the  whole 
branch  entirely. 

All  the  leaves,  thus  picked  off,  fliould  be  either  carried 
away  in  a bafket,  or  laid  in  a heap  upon  the  ground  at  fome 
diilance  from  the  bufh,  and  cruftied  by  the  foot  before  they 
are  left,  for  it  is  an  aftive  reptile,  and  if  left  in  life,  may 
regain  the  tree  afterwards.  If  this  operation  be  performed 
with  due  attention,  at  a fufficiently  early  period,  few  will 
efcape  : nor  is  it  a tedious  procefs ; for  the  moft  part  twenty 
or  thirty  large  bufhes  may  be  thus  cleared  by  one  perfon 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  not  one  of  which  would  perhaps 
have  been  left  with  a Angle  leaf  upon  it,  had  no  pains  been 
bellowed  upon  them.  But  it  is  not  right,  fays  he,  to  truft 
to  once  fearching  only,  for  in  fpite  of  ever  fo  much  atten- 
tion, it  will  often  happen  that  a whole  loaded  leaf  will  ef- 
cape unnoticed  ; and  more  frequently  a few  ftragglers  will 
pafs  unobferved.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
bullies  afterwards,  to  fee  if  any  more  leaves  are  bitten,  and 
to  pick  them  off  after  the  fame  manner.  This  becomes  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at  one 
time,  fo  that  a whole  brood  may  be  hatched  after  your 
firft  fearch,  which  would  of  courfe  totally  efcape  were  it  no 
farther  attended  to.  The  talk  is  eafy  if  taken  in  time,  and 
many  thoufands  may  be  thus  deftroyed  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  ; but  if  they  be  once  fuffered  to  difperfe,  and  have 
fixed  themfelves  about  the  middle  of  the  bulhes,  among  the 
fmall  leaves  that  fpring  out  of  the  old  wood,  the  tail-;  then 
becomes  much  more  difficult.  It  is  advifed  that  thofe  who 
wiffi  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  fliould 
never  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  others  to  afcertain  whether 
it  is  effedfual  or  not.  They  may  order  fervants  to  pradlife 
it;  but  if  they  wifli  never  to  be  deceived;  let  them  make 
choice  of  one,  two,  or  more  bufhes,  to  be  picked  by  them- 
felves only,  and  they  will  thus,  with  little  trouble,  fatisfy 
themfelves  whether  it  be  pradlicable  or  not,  and  can  check 
their  fervants  if  they  attempt  to  impofe  on  them.” 

In  the  third  volume  of  an  ufeful  periodical  work,  the 
Farmer’s  Magazine,  fome  obfervations  are  offered  on  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  this  and  the  cabbage  caterpillar.  The  wri- 
ter fays,  he  has  ‘c  tried  the  effedt  of  tobacco  juice,  and  of 
quick-lime,  both  to  bufhes  and  cabbages,  to  deftroy  thefe 
infedts,  but  without  accomplifhing  the  end  in  view  ; he 
took  every  different  method  that  folicitude  could  fugged 
or  fedulous  attention  could  execute ; and  that  fmoaking 
withbrimftone  has  been  lately  recommended.  This  method 
he  has  alfo  attempted,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  applied 
quick-lime  in  two  ways,  firft  by  wetting  the  infedled  bufh  or 
cabbage  with  a watering  pan,  and  then  feattered  on  it  pow- 
dered quick-lime  : and  fecondly  by  putting  quick-lime  into 
a watering  pan,  with,  which  the  infedled  bulb  or  plant 
was  fprinkled  ; but  alfo  with  little  efledt.  It  is  further 
ftatedthat  tobacco  is  noxious  to  all  theinfedl  tribe.  Garden- 
ers fcatter  the  fnuff  of  it  upon  their  hot  beds  and  on  their  flow- 
er-beds, when  their  delicate  plants  become  in  danger  of 
being  deftroyed  by  minute  vermin,  which  completely  anfwers 
the  purpofe.  A pinch  of  fnuff  put  on  the  back  of  a frog  or 
toad,  occafionsto  thefe  reptiles  inftant  convulfions  and  death. 
One  might  therefore,  he  fays,  expedl  that  the  application  of 
tobacco,  or  fnuff,  to  bufhes  fwarming  with  caterpillars,  would 
be  attended  with  a powerful  effedt.  But  having  applied  it  to 
his  bufties  in  both  ways,  in  which  he  tried  the  quick-lime, 
he  found  it  unavailing  ; for  caterpillars,  though  eafily  crufhcd 
to  death,  are  otherwife  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life.  Fail*, 
mg  in  thefe  modes  of  application  of  thofe  remedies,  he 
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wifhed  to  fee  what  power  they  had  to  deftroy  caterpillars, 
when  applied  to  them  in  the  clofeft  poflible  manner.  With 
this  view  he  put  a fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  fnuff  into  one 
plate,  and  fome  quick-lime  into  the  other.  Into  thefe  he  put 
a number  of  caterpillars ; but  they  having  crawled  off 
without  being  hurt,  he  mixed  thefe  articles  with  water. 
Out  of  this  folution  the  infetts  alfo  crawled,  feemingly  un- 
hurt; he  then  prevented  them  from  getting  out  of  the  liquor, 
and  they  expired.  This  was  fatisfadlory  evidence  to  him 
that  caterpillars  cannot  be  deftroyed  by  any  ordinary  appli- 
cation of  tobacco  or  quick-lime  to  a bufn  on  which  they 
fwarm.  Afterwards  he  tried  how  far  the  fmoke  of  brim- 
ftone  is  baneful  to  thefe  infetfs,  by  the  following  experiment. 
He  put  a dozen  of  them  on  a plate,  over  this  he  inverted  a 
bowl  which  had  in  it  fome  burning  brimtfone.  This  did 
not  kill  the  caterpillars,  which  made  him  have  recourfe  to  a 
more  effectual  method  of  confining  the  vapour.  He  placed 
a few  of  thefe  infedls  in  a fmall  bottle,  into  which,  having 
thruft  a bit  of  paper  with  inflamed  fulphur,  he  flopped  the 
aperture  of  the  bottle  with  a cork.  The  effeft  of  the  vapour 
then  became  too  powerful  for  any  animal  life  to  refill,  and 
the  infedls  died.  This  experiment,  however,  convinced  him 
that  the  fmoke  of  brimftone  cannot  be  effe&ually  applied 
for  exterminating  caterpillars  on  bullies.  Defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  any  mode  of  general  deftruAion  of  thefe  vermin, 
he  fet  fervants  and  others  to  work  to  pick  them  off  as  above, 
or  rather  to  crufh  them  on  the  bulhes.  This  effeAual  me- 
thod at  firfl.  glance  may,  he  fays,  appear  an  infurmountable 
labour  ; but  let  it  be  tried,  and  it  will  be  found  by  no  means 
fo  tedious  or  laborious  as  at  firfl:  fufpedled.  Indeed  it  is  a 
matter  of  abfolute  neceffity,  and  as  fuch  is  prafftifed  by 
fome  gardeners,  who  know  well,  that  if  a fwarm  of  cater- 
pillars, on  any  one  bufh,  are  not  quickly  deftroyed,  they 
will  go  over  and  ruin  every  bufh  and  berry  in  the  garden. 
Not  only  will  black  currant  bufhes,  which  they  are  not  fo 
fond  of,  become  a prey  to  their  voracity,  but  he  has  had 
experience  of  the  fame  vermin  adjourning  to  peach  trees,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Nor  is  there  any  tree,  though  even  dif- 
tant,  that  they  will  not  rob  of  its  leaves,  rather  than  want 
food  for  their  voracious  appetites.  Neither  is  this  all,  for 
if  thefe  vermin  are  left  to  plunder  and  to  live,  they  infallibly 
fecure  an  abundant  pofteriry  to  deftroy  all  the  fmall  fruit  of 
the  enfuing  and  fucceeding  fummers.”  The  only  effectual 
means  are,  he  thinks,  by  picking  them  off  as  dire&ed  above, 
the  labour  of  which  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  fomewhat 
abridged  by  (baking  well  the  infe&ed  bufh,  and  cruftiing 
with  the  foot  thofe  caterpillars  that  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  writer  is  informed  that  the  Meffrs.  Culleys,  thofe  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  farmers,  on  the  fame  principle,  make 
the  caterpillars  be  hand-picked  from  their  extenfive  crops  of 
turnips.  And  it  is  remarked  that  cabbages  and  greens 
may  in  general  be  preferved  from  caterpillars  by  plucking 
off  the  large  undermoft  leaves  (which  may  be  given  to  cows) 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  or  when  the  common  white  butter- 
fly begins  to  appear  in  numbers.  Thefe  butterflies  lay  their 
eggs,  which  produce  the  cabbage  caterpillar,  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  largeft  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  kale  plants. 
There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  another  remedy,  which  he  cannot 
anfwer  for.  The  learned  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh  has  affured  him,  that  fowing  beans 
among  cabbages  will  greatly  prevent  the  breeding  of  thefe 
worms.  Tt  is  faid  the  butterfly  has  an  antipathy  to  the 
flavour  of  beans.  And  he  adds  that  “ the  moths  {phalanx 
grojfidariata  of  Linnsus)  from  which  the  goofeberry  and 
currant  caterpillars  (which  are  the  fame)  are  bred,  are  fmall, 
having  yellow  bodies,  with  many  black  fpots,  and  their 
wings  white,  with  yellow  ftreaks  fpotted  with  black.  They 


appear  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  evenings,  and  ought  to 
be  carefully  killed  by  all  attentive  gardeners.  They  feldom 
fly  far  from  the  bufhes  on  which  they  depofit  their  eggs. 
They  live  about  twenty  days,  during  which  (for  many  of 
the  moth  tribe  have  not  even  mouths)  they  eat  little  or  none. 
The  eggs,  which  are  yellow,  are  glued  below  the  clefts,  and 
under  the  longer  arms  near  the  bottom,  and  fometimes  on 
the  leaves  of  the  bufhes  that  are  proper  for  ferving  the 
young  progeny  for  food.  One  moth  produces  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs : the  young  worms  generally 
appear,  he  thinks,  in  fpring,  but  they  are  frequently  hatched 
in  autumn.  He  has  obferved  the  young  in  great  numbers 
devouring  the  leaves  of  the  goofeberry  bufh  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  Auguft,  that  is  about  three  weeks  after  the  eggs 
are  laid.  They  fomytimes  eat  up  the  embryo  of  the  new 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  bufh  in  October,  which  renders 
any  hope  of  fruit  for  the  enfuing  year  abortive.  Neither 
the  froft  or  fnow  of  winter  deftroys  them.  He  has  taken 
particular  notice  of  fome  of  thefe  remaining  on  a currant 
bufh,  without  being  affe&ed  with  cold  or  hunger,  from 
November  till  March.  During  winter,  and  the  early  parts 
of  fpring,  they  lurk  in  clufters  below  the  cleft,  and  then  is 
the  time  they  ought  to  be  crulhed.  At  ali  times,  till  they 
are  ready  to  go  into  the  intermediate,  or  nymph  date,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  changed  into  moths,  they  have,  thought 
ordinarily  voracious,  a vaft  power  of  living  without  food. 
If  put  into  a box,  even  in  fummer,  they  will  not  feem  the 
worfe  for  being  kept  without  meat.” 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  has  found  great  advan- 
tage from  the  ufe  of  fulphur  •vivum  in  deftroying  thefe  cater- 
pillars, after  other  methods  had  failed.  “ It  was  ufed,” 
fays  he,  “ in  the  following  manner  : the  bu(h  was  firft  light- 
ly fprinkled  with  water,  fo  as  to  moiften  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaves,  and  immediately  after  dulled  with  the  fulphur, 
which  was  put  into  a tin  box,  with  the  lid  perforated  like  a 
pepper  holder.  The  moiftening  of  the  leaves  made  the  ful- 
phur adhere  to  them  ; and  the  weather  continuing  dry,  it 
remained  upon  them.  The  confequence  was,  that  by  next 
morning  not  a Angle  caterpillar  could  be  feen  upon  any  of 
the  bufhes  that  had  been  fo  treated,  unlefs  in  crevices,  or 
upon  fome  of  the  grains  that  it  had  not  reached.  Hitherto, 
he  fays,  the  fulphur  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
hurtful  to  the  foliage,  as  the  bulhes,  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, are  in  the  fame  ftate  of  forwardnefs,  and  look  equally 
well  as  others  that  were  not  infefted  with  the  vermin.  To 
enfure  fuccefs,  it  feems  effential,  he  fays,  that  the  fulphur 
fhould  be  ufed  in  dry  weather,  as,  if  rain  fall  immediately 
after  the  application,  it  will  be  walhed  off  and  its  effeeft 
leffened.” 

It  is  ingenioufly  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  by  a 
better  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
economy  of  thefe  animals,  we  might,  probably,  be  enabled 
to  difeover  more  certain  methods  of  deftroying  them. 

Caterpillar  -eaters,  in  Entomology ; fee  Ichneu- 
mon. 

CATERVA,  in  Ancient  Military  Writers , a term  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  Ganlilh  or  Celtiberian  armies,  denoting  a 
body  of  6000  armed  men. 

The  word  caterva,  or  catervarius,  is  alfo  frequently  ufed 
by  ancient  writers  to  denote  a party  or  corps  of  foldiers  in 
diforder  or  difarray  : by  which  it  Hands  diltinguilhed  from 
cohort  or  turma,  which  were  in  good  order. 

CATESBiEA,  in  Botany  (a  name  formed  by  Gronovius, 
in  honour  of  Mark  Catelby,  author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Carolina).  Linn.  Gen.  130.  Willd.  1 c 3.  Schreb.  166. 
Juff.  p.  199.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  37 1 • Clafs  and  order,  tetrandr'm 
monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Lurida,  Linn,  Rubiacea,  Juff.  Vent. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  fuperior,  very  fmall,  four-toothed, 
acute,  permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube 
long,  ftraight,  gradually  enlarging  upwards ; border  femi- 
quadrifid,  broad,  ered,  flat.  S/am.  filaments  four,  within 
the  neck  of  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  ered,  rather  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Pljl.  germ  inferior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  fili- 
form, the  length  of  the  corolla  ; ftigma  fimple.  Peric. 
berry  oval,  crowned,  one-celled  (two-celled,  Vahl).  Seeds 
many,  angular. 

EfT.  Ch.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped,  very  long, 
fuperior;  ftamens  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Berry 
many-feeded,  two-celled,  Willd. 

Sp.  i.  C.  fpinofa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Lam.  Illulh  PI. 
lxvii.  fig.  i.  Curtis,  Bot.  Mag.  PI.  131.  (C.  lon- 

giflora,  Swartz.  Prod.  30.  Frutex  fpinofus,  &c.  Catef- 
by  carol,  tab.  100.)  “Tube  of  the  corolla  very  long; 
berries  oval.”  A fhrub.  Stem,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  about  four  inches  thick  ; bark  fmooth,  of  a greenifh 
ruffet  colour  ; wood  tough  and  hard.  Leaves  fmall,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  box,  growing  in  clulters,  with  intervals  of 
about  an  inch  ; each  duller  accompanied  by  two  fharp 
pliant  thorns.  Flowers  five  or  fix  inches  long,  yellowifh, 
pendant,  folitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Fruit 
the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg  ; with  a fmooth  yellow  fkin,  and 
a pulp  like  that  of  a ripe  apple,  which  has  a grateful  tart- 
nefs  and  a pleafant  fmell.  Found  by  Catefby,  near  NaiTau 
Town,  in  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  who 
brought  feeds  to  England.  2.  C.  parvijlora,  Willd.  Mart. 
Swartz.  Prod.  30.  Vahl.  fymb.  ii.  p.  31 . Eclog.  i.  p.  T2. 
Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  xlvii.  fig.  2.  bad.  (Rhamnus  foliis 
buxeis,  & c.  Sloane,  Jam.  2.  tab.  207,  fig.  1.)  “ Tube  of 

the  corolla  four-cornered,  abbreviated;  berries  roundifh.” 
A native  of  Jamaica.  Obf.  Swartz,  though  at  firft  he 
received  this  fpecies  as  a catefbsea,  has  fince  made  it  a 
diftind  genus,  which  he  calls  fcolofanthus,  with  the  follow- 
ing character  : Cal.  very  fmall,  four-cleft ; Cor.  tubular, 
border  curved,  four  toothed.  Stam.  four.  Pijl.  germ  fupe- 
rior ; ftyle  bifid.  Peric.  drupe  white,  one-feeded.  A 
branched,  thorny  fhrub.  Leaves  oppofite,  nearly  fefiile, 
roundifh.  Flowers,  fome  fo.itary  ; at  the  extremity  of  the 
young  fpines , abortive  ; others  in  the  axiles  of  the  leaves 
fertile.  Bofc.in  Nouv.  Did.  art.  Scolofanthe. 

Propagation  and  culture.  The  firft  fpecies  has  been  pro- 
pagated in  England  both  by  feeds  and  cuttings.  The  feeds 
fucceed  beft  when  they  are  brought  over  in  the  entire  fruit 
preferved  in  fand.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanner’s  bark.  The  plants  will  appear  in  about  fix  weeks 
if  the  feeds  were  good,  and  the  pots  have  been  occafionally, 
but  fparingly  watered.  It  will  then  generally  be  proper  to 
turn  over  the  tan  to  the  bottom  ; and  if  the  heat  be  not 
fufficient,  to  increafe  it  by  adding  a little  frefh  tan.  When 
the  pots  are  plunged  again  into  the  tan-bed,  they  fhould  be 
fupplied  with  frefh  water  every  day  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  fmall 
quantities  : if  the  weather  prove  cold,  the  glafies  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats  every  evening.  In  the  autumn  the  pots 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan- 
bed  : during  the  winter  the  plants  fhould  be  watered  with 
great  caution  ; and  in  the  fpring  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up  and  planted  in  feparate  pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a frefh  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  In  fummer  they 
fhould  have  a good  deal  of  air  ; but  in  autumn  mult  be  re- 
moved into  the  ftove,  where  they  fhould  afterwards  con- 
ftantly  remain,  and  be  treated  like  other  tender  exotic 
plants. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  planted  during  the  months  of  June 


and  July,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  plunged  into 
a moderate  hot-bed  of  bark,  and  clofely  covered  with  fmall 
bell-glafles.  In  two  or  three  months  they  will  put  out 
roots,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots, 
and  treated  as  the  feedling  plants.  Miller. 

CATESBY,  Mark,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Englifh 
naturalill,  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  1679,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1680.  An  early  propenfity  to  the  fludy  of  na- 
ture firft  led  him  to  London,  which  he  emphatically  flyles 
“ the  centre  of  fcience  and  afterwards  impelled  him  to 
ftarch  further  feenes  of  information  on  this  favourite 
fubjed  in  diftant  parts  of  the  globe.  Having  fome  rela- 
tions in  Virginia,  he  vifited  that  country  in  1712,  where  he 
remained  feven  years,  induftrioufly  employing  himfelf  in 
colleding  the  various  productions  of  the  country,  and  oc- 
cafionally  tranfmitting  feeds  and  fpecimens  of  plants  to  his 
correfpondents  in  England,  and  particularly  to  Hr.  William 
Sherard.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1719,  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  affiftance  of  feveral  of  the  nobility,  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Sherard,  and  other  naturalifts,  to  return 
to  America,  with  the  profefTed  defign  of  deferibing,  deli- 
neating, and  painting  the  more  curious  objects  of  nature. 
He  arrived  in  Carolina,  which  was  feleded  as  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  in  1722  ; and  having  firft  examined  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  on  occalional  excurfions  from  Charles- 
town, he  afterwards  fojourned,  for  fome  time,  among  the 
Indians  in  the  mountainous  regions  at  and  about  Fort 
Moore  ; and  he  alfo  extended  his  refearches  through  Geor- 
gia and  Florida.  Having  fpent  nearly  three  years  on  the 
continent,  he  vifited  the  Bahama  iflands  ; and  refiding  in 
the  Ifle  of  Providence,  he  profeeuted  his  plan,  and  made 
various  collections  ot  fifties  and  fubmarine  productions. 
After  his  return  to  England  in  1726,  being  well  received 
by  his  patrons,  he  acquired  the  art  of  etching  ; and,  retiring 
to  Hoxton,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  completion  of  his 
great  work,  which  he  publilhed  in  numbers,  of  20  plants 
each.  The  figures  were  etched  by  himfelf,  from  his  own 
paintings  ; and  the  coloured  copies  were  done  under  his 
own  infpeClion.  Although  his  attention  was  principally 
reftrifted  to  plants,  yet  moft  of  his  plates  exhibit  fome  fub- 
jeft  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  firft  number  appeared 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1730;  and  the  firft  volume, 
confifting  of  100  plates,  was  finilhed  in  173,2;  the  fecond 
in  1743  ; and  the  appendix,  of  20  plates,  in  1748.  Of  each 
number,  a regular  account,  written  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mor- 
timer, feerctary  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  laid  before  the 
fociety  as  it  appeared,  and  printed  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions.  The  whole  work  is  entitled,  “ The  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Iflands,  &c. 
and  is  comprifed  in  two  volumes,  imperial  folio.  It  con- 
tains deferiptions  of  many  curious  and  important  articles  of 
food,  medicine,  domeftic  economy,  and  ornamental  culture  ; 
and  has  been  allowed  to  be  the  moft  fplendid  work  of  its 
kind  that  had  then  been  publilhed  in  England,  or  even  on 
the  continent  ; that  ol  Mad.  Merian  excepted.  The  prin- 
cipal defed  of  the  work  is  the  want  of  a feparate  deline- 
ation of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  the  neceflity  and  im- 
portance of  which,  however,  the  Hate  of  botanical  fcience  at 
the  time  did  not  fuggeft.  This  work  has  been  republilhed 
in  1754  an^  in  1 77 1 ; and,  to  the  lall  edition,  a Linnaean  in- 
dex has  been  annexed.  Soon  after  his  fecond  return  from 
Amenca,  Mr.  Catefby  was  eltded  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  lived  in  focial  and  friendly  intercourfe  with 
many  of  the  moft  refpedable  members  of  that  body  ; being 
“ greatly  efteemed  for  his  modefty,  ingenuity,  and  upright 
behaviour.”  He  was  the  author  of  a paper,  printed  in 
the  44th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  “ On 
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Birds  of  Paffage  in  which  he  proves  the  reality  of  their 
emigrating  in  Larch  of  proper  food,  from  a variety  of  obfer- 
vations  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  during 
his  voyages  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  died  in  London  in 
1749,  at  the  age  of  70,  leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 
His  name  has  been  perpetuated  by  Dr.  Grnnovius,  in  the 
plant  called  “ Catefbaza.”  Pulteney’s  Hill,  and  Biog. 
Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of  Botany  in  England,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  44. 

CATFALL,  in  Ship-Rigging,  denotes  the  rope  that 
forms  the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  bow.  It  reeves  through  the  fheaves  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  cat-head,  (which  fee,)  and  through  the 
fheaves  of  the  cat-block  alternately. 

CATFINTHVOE,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  north- 
eaft  coaft  of  the  lfland  of  Shetland;  xo  miles  N.  of  Ler- 
wick. 

CATHA,  in  Botany , Forlk.  Arab.  See  Celastrus 
edulis,  and  paniflorus. 

CATHxEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  fays,  that  they  felebled  the  molt 
handfome  man  among  them  for  their  king  ; that  they  were 
valiant,  and  furpaffed  their  neighbours  with  regard  to  then- 
experience  in  the  military  art  ; and  that  their  females  had 
the  cuftom  of  burning  themfelves  after  the  death  of  their 
hufbands.  Strabo  adds,  that  they  determined,  within  two 
months  after  the  birth  of  a child,  whether  his  form  was  fo 
perfeft  as  to  render  him  worthy  of  being  preferved  ; other- 
wife  they  deftroyed  him.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  tinged 
their  beards  with  various  colours  by  way  of  ornament ; and 
their  marriages  were  the  refult  of  mutual  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  contracting  parties.  See  Cathaia. 

CATHxENA,  a town  of  India,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Byz. 

CATHaERETICS,  ill  Surgery,  KaOvgtriy.oc.,  from  xa-Sagw, 
to  remove;  corrofive  remedies  which  deftroy  and  eat  offfuper- 
jfluous  flefh,  by  chemically  decompofing  its  natural  texture. 
Cathaeretics  have,  been  otherwife  denominated  farcophagous 
medicines,  q.  d.  JleJh-eaters  ; fuch  as  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury, burnt  alum,  verdigris,  preparations  of  vitrol,  &c.  &c. 
which  differ  only  in  degree  from  caujiics , or  efcharotic  appli- 
cations, thefe  latter  being  much  more  violent  and  deftrudlive 
in  their  operation.  Dr.  Cullen  obferves  that,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  different  medicines  of  this  clafs  is  not  always  the 
fame,  nor  their  different  operations  well  explained,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  general  term  may  be  doubtful. 

CATHAIA,  or  Cathxea,  in  Geography,  a country  in 
the  north-eaftern  part  of  Afia,  about  the  precife  fituation 
of  which  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  the  country  of  the  Sophites,  and  that  it  was  called 
by  Curtius  Sophites  ; and  they  place  it  between  the  rivers 
Hydafpes  and  Acefines,  where  lay  the  extenfive  and  rich 
country  of  Porus,  containing  about  300  cities.  Others  fay 
that  it  lay  beyond  the  Acelines  and  Hydraotes,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Porus,  a couiin  of  the  Porus  who 
was  captured  by  Alexander.  Arrian  fays,  that  Sangala, 
which  probably  lay  between  Lahore  and  Moultan,  was  a 
city  of  great  ftrength  and  importance  in  the  country  of  the 
Cathei.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  fame  people  “ Catheri,” 
or  <c  Katheri,”  and  they  may  very  eafilv  be  recognized  under 
the  name  of  “ Catry,”  in  Thevenot ; that  is,  the  “ Kuttry” 
tribe,  or  “ Rajpoots.”  Thevenot,  fpeaking  of  the  people 
of  Moultan,  fays,  “ there  is  a tribe  of  Gentiles  (i.  e.  Gen- 
toos,  or  Hindoos,)  here,  called  Catry,  or  Rajpoots  ; and 
this  is  properly  their  country,  from  whence  they  fpread 
all  over  the  Indies.  Diodorus  Siculus  marks  them  by  the 
cuftom  of  their  women  burning  themfelves  alive,  on  the 


funeral  piles  of  their  hufbands.  From  Arrian  we  learn* 
that  the  Cathei  were  confederated  with  the  Malli  and  Oxy~ 
dracas,  that  is,  the  people  of  Moultan  and  Outch,  and 
which  lay  to  the  S.W.  of  the  place  where  Alexander  might 
be  fuppiiied  to  crofs  the  Hydraotes  (or  Rauvee)  in  his  way 
into  India.  Sangala,  therefore,  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Lahore  ; 
and  as  to  its  dillance,  Alexander  reached  it  the  third  day 
after  eroding  the  Hydraotes,  and  for  thefe  three  marches 
it  will  be  lufffeient  to  allow  48  road  miles  or  36  geogra- 
phical miles  in  horizontal  dillance.  Although  no  idea  is 
given  in  Arrian,  Diodorus,  or  Quintus  Curtius,  of  the  di- 
ftance  between  Sangala  and  the  Hyphafis  ; yet  we  may  coi- 
led! from  Arrian’s  manner  of  fpeaking,  that  they  were  not 
near  each  other.  Diodorus  places  the  kingdom  of  Sophites 
and  of  Phigeus  between  the  Catheri  and  the  Hyphafis  ; and 
hence  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a confiderable  fpace  be- 
tween them.  See  Sangala.  In  the  name  of  this  country 
the  learned  Bryant  (Anal.  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  S53  ) Per~ 
ceives  traces  of  the  Cuthite  migration.  One  of  the  molt 
confiderable  colonies,  (he  fays)  which  went  from  Babylonia, 
was  that  of  the  Indi,  or  Sindi ; who  had  been  further  diilin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  Ethiopians.  They  fettled 
betw.een  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ; and  one  of  their  principal  re- 
gionswas  Cuthaia,  rendered  Cathaia  by  the  Grecians.  They 
traded  in  linen  and  other  commodities,  and  carried  on  an  ex- 
tenfive commerce  with  the  provinces  to  the  fouth.  A large 
body  of  them  paffed  inland  towards  the  north,  under  the 
name  of  Sacse,  or  Sacaians  ; who  ranged  very  high  and  got 
poffeflion  of  Sogdiana,  and  the  regions  upon  the  Jaxattes, 
From  thence  they  extended  themfelves  eaflward  quite  to  the 
ocean.  They  were  (fays  Bryant)  of  the  Cuthic  race,  and 
reprefented  as  great  archers:  and  their  country  was  called 
Sacaia  and  Cutha.  The  chief  city  was  Sacaltan.  Thefe 
people  got  poffeflion  of  the  upper  part  of  China,  which  they 
denominated  Cathaia  ; and  this  learned  writer  fuggelts,  that 
Japan  was  in  fome  degree  peopled  by  them. 

CATHARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  fituated 
near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CATHARCLUDORUM  Regio,  a country  placed  by 
Pliny  in  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  In- 
dians. 

CATHARI,  in  Ecclefwjlical  Writers,  ancient  Chriflians, 
who  made  profeflion  of  greater  purity  in  difcipline  and  fanc- 
tity  of  life  than  others.  The  appellation  cathari  was  chief- 
ly given  to  the  fed!  of  Novatians.  In  after-times,  how- 
ever, the  fame  was  alfo  applied  to  feveral  other  fedls,  wdio 
pretended  to  extraordinary  purity,  and  particularly  to  a fa- 
natical fedl,  who  came  from  Greece  into  Italy,  and  were 
firft  difeovered  in  the  Milanefe  about  the  middle  of  the  nth 
century.  They  were  called  in  France,  and  other  countries, 
Albigenses,  Bonshommes,  Paterini,  and  Publicans. 
See  alfo  Paulicians  and  Puritans. 

Thefe  Cathari  held  many  tenets  of  the  Manichean  heretics, 
blended  with  other  opinions,  common  to  them  and  the  Vau- 
dois,  againll  the  doblrines,  and  hierarchy,  and  fuperflitious 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Cathari,  however, 
were  entirely  free  from  the  Manichean  errors,  and  would 
not  have  confented  to  a public  confeffion  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic do&rines,  as  the  true  Chrillian  faith,  even  to  fave 
their  own  lives.  But  the  Cathari  thought  it  lawful  to  dif- 
femble  in  thefe  points,  ana  had  fecret  or  inward  doiirines. 
It  appears  that  on  their  examination  before  tile  inquifi- 
torial  commiffioners  at  Touloufe,  they  fcrupled  to  fwear  to. 
their  belief  of  opinions  which  they  falfely  profeffed  ; yet, 
at  the  end  of  a written  declaration  of  their  faith,  they  in- 
ferted  words  which  in  reality  amounted  to  an  oath.  But 
though  they  adopted  many  incoufiftencies  and  abfurdities 
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among  their  articles  of  belief,  the  fevere  inquifition  which 
they  underwent  could  not  difcover  a fingle  evidence  of  any 
criminal  act,  puniffiable  by  the  lay  courts,  that  could  be  al- 
leged againit  them.  However,  in  1179,  the  council  of 
Lateran  iflued  a canon,  for  excommunicating  all  the  Cathari 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  as  audacious  heretics,  who 
openly  propagated  their  notions,  and  iikewife  all  who  af- 
forded them  protection  or  harbour  iri  their  houfes  or  lands, 
or  carried  on  traffic  with  them  ; declaring,  that  any  perfons 
who  fiiould  die  in  that  fin  ffiould  have  no  benefit  from  any 
indulgence  granted  to  them,  nor  from  any  oblation  made  for 
them,  nor  be  allowed  Chriftian  burial.  After  all,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many,  who  held  none  of  the  errors  of  the  Cathari, 
but  only  joined  them  in  oppofing  the  flagrant  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  were,  in  the  following  century,  con- 
founded with  them,  and  involved  in  the  maffacre,  which, 
under  the  orders  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  general  of  the 
pope,  deluged  all  the  fouth  of  France  with  innocent  blood. 
See  the  articles  above  cited,  and  particularly  Albigenses. 

Cathari,  or  Catheri,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people 
of  India.  See  Cathaia. 

CATHARINE  of  France , in  Biography , the  youngeft 
child  of  Charles  VI.  and  Ifabtlla  of  Bavaria,  was  born  in 
1401,  and  in  1430,  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  married  to  Henry  V.  king  of  England,  then  de- 
clared fucceffor  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  conftquence 
of  this  marriage  ffie  became  mother  to  Henry  VI.  crowned 
in  his  cradle  king  of  both  countries.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  V.  Catharine  formed  a connection  with  fir  Owen 
Tudor,  a gentleman  of  Wales,  of  fmall  fortune,  but  de- 
feended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country.  By  a 
clandeftine  marriage  with  him,  ffie  had  two  fons,  the  eldelt 
of  whom,  Edward  earl  of  Richmond,  was  father  of  Henry 
VII.  king  of  England,  the  firft  of  the  line  of  Tudors. 
Catharine  died  in  1458,  and  was  buried  at  Weltminlter. 
Hume’s  Hill,  vol.iii.  Moreri. 

Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  was 
born  in  1483,  and  married  in  1501,  in  purfuance  of  a defign 
that  had  been  projected  and  negociated  for  7 years,  to  Ar- 
thur, prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Henry  VII.  At  this  time  the 
prince  was  nearly  16  years  of  age,  and  the  infanta  18.  In  a 
few  months  after  this  marriage,  the  young  prince  iickened 
and  died,  much  regretted  by  the  nation.  Henry,  defirous 
•of  continuing  his  alliance  with  Spain,  and  alfo  unwilling  to 
rettore  Catharine’s  dowry,  which  was  200,000  ducats,  obliged 
his  fecond  fon  Henry,  whom  he  created  prince  of  Wales,  to 
be  contracted  to  the  infanta.  The  prince,  who  was  then  a 
youth  of  12  years  of  age,  refilled  this  injunction  to  the  ut- 
moit  of  his  power ; but  the  king  was  invincible,  and  the 
efpoufals  were  at  length,  by  means  of  the  pope’s  difpenfation, 
contracted  between  the  parties.  Immediately  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  crown,  in  1509,  the  king  be- 
gan to  deliberate  on  his  former  engagements.  The  previous 
marriage  of  Catharine  with  his  brother,  and  the  inequality 
of  their  years,  were  the  chief  objections  urged  againlt  his 
efpouiing  her ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of 
her  known  virtue,  modeily,  and  fweetnefsof  difpofition  were 
infilled  on ; the  affefition  which  ffie  bore  to  the  king ; the 
large  dowry  to  which  ffie  was  entitled  as  princefs  of  Wales  ; 
the  interelt  of  cementing  a clofe  alliance  with  Spain  ; the 
neceffity  of  finding  fome  confederate  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  France ; and  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  the  en- 
gagements of  the  late  king,  were  confiderations  which  de- 
termined the  council,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
primate,  to  give  Henry  their  advice  for  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage. Notwithstanding  the  fubmiffive  deference  paid  to 


papal  authority  before  the  reformation,  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  in  general  averfe  to  a conjugal  union  between 
fuch  near  relations,  as  Henry  and  his  brother’s  widow;  and 
the  late  king,  though  he  had  betrothed  his  fon,  at  the  age  of 
12  years,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  a proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contraCt.  He 
ordered  the  young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter 
a protdlation  againil  the  marriage  ; and  on  his  death-bed, 
he  charged  him,  as  his  lalt  injunCtion,  not  to  finiffi  an  alliance 
fo  unufual,  and  expofed  to  fuch  infuperable  objections.  In 
the  year  1327  feveral  circumltances  occurred  which  combined 
to  excite  fcruples  in  the  king’s  mind  concerning  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  his  marriage.  The  ftates  of  Caltile  had  oppofed  the 
emperor  Charles’s  efpoufals  with  Mary,  Henry’s  daughter, 
and,  among  other  objections,  had  infilled  on  the  illegitimate 
birth  of  the  young  princefs.  And  when  the  negociations  were 
afterwards  opened  with  France,  and  mention  was  made  of 
betrothing  her  to  Francis,  or  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  biffiop 
of  Tarba,  the  French  ambaflador,  revived  the  lame  objec- 
tions. Thefe  events  naturally  raifed  fome  doubts  in  Hen- 
ry’s mind,  and  they  concurred,  with  other  caufes,  which 
tended  much  to  increafe  his  remorfe,  and  to  render  his  con- 
science more  fcrupulous.  The  queen  was  fix  years  older 
than  the  king;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with 
particular  infirmities  and  difeafts,  had  contributed,  notwith- 
ftanding  her  blamelefs  character  and  deportment,  to  render 
her  perfon  unacceptable  to  him.  Though  ffie  had  borne  him 
feveral  children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one 
daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England  ; and  he  was 
the  more  (truck  with  this  misfortune,  becaufe  the  curfe  of 
being  childlels  is  the  very  threatening,  contained  in  the  Mo- 
faical  law,  againft  him  who  efpoufed  his  brother’s  widow. 
The  fucceffion  too  of  the  crown  was  a confideration  that  oc- 
curred to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfuinefs  of  Henry’s 
marriage  was  called  in  queltion  ; and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  if  doubts  of  Mary’s  legitimacy  concurred  with  the 
weaknefs  of  herfex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would 
advance  his  pretenfions,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom  into 
confufion.  Befides,  Anne  Boleyn  had  lately  appeared  at 
court,  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  had  acquired  an 
entire  afeendant  over  his  affections.  The  king  was  thus  im- 
pelled, both  by  his  private  paffions,  and  by  motives  of  public 
intereft,  to  feek  the  diffolution  of  his  inaufpicious,  and,  as  it 
was  efteemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  Catharine.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  was  confulted,  and  he  was  required  to 
advife  with  his  brethren.  All  the  prelates  of  England,  ex- 
cept Fiffier,  biffiop  of  Rochefter,  unanimoufly  declared,  under 
their  hands  and  feals,  that  they  deemed  the  king’s  marriage 
unlawful.  Wolfey  alfo  fortified  the  king’s  fcruples;  partly 
with  a view  of  promoting  a total  breach  with  the  emperor, 
Catharine’s  nephew  ; partly  defirous  of  connecting  the  king 
moreclofely  with  Francis,  by  marrying  him  with  the  duchefs 
of  Alenin,  filter  to  that  monarch  ; and  perhaps  too  fome- 
what  difgufted  with  the  queen  herfelf,  who  had  reproved  him 
for  certain  freedoms,  unbecoming  his  character  and  ilation. 
Accordingly  Henry  determined  to  apply  to  the  pope,  Cle- 
ment VII.  for  a divorce.  He  founded  his  application,  not 
on  any  general  doubts  concerning  the  papal  power  to  permit 
marriage  in  the  nearer  degrees  of  confanguinity,  but  on  parti- 
cular grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull,  which  Julius  had  granted 
for  this  particular  marriage.  It  had  been  laid  in  the  pream- 
ble, that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  Henry’s  folicitation  ; 
though,  it  was  known,  that  at  that  time  he  was  under  12 
years  of  age.  It  was  alfo  affirmed,  as  another  motive  for 
the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was  requifite  in  order  to  preferve 
peace  between  the  two  crowns  ; though  it  is  certain,  that  no 
ground  or  appearance  of  quarrel  then  fubfifted  between  them. 
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Thtfe  falfe  premifes  in  Julius’s  bull  feemed  to  afford  Cle- 
ment a fufficient  reafon  or  pretence  for  annulling  it,  and 
^ranting  Henry  a difpenfation  for  a fecond  marriage.  Cle- 
ment, though  at  firft  difpofed  to  favour  Henry’s  application, 
and  though  he  adlually  concerted  meafures  for  its  fuccefsful 
ifTue,  was  overawed  arid  embarrafTed  in  his  proceedings  by 
the  interference  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  Catharine  s ne- 
phew ; and  the  negociation  was  protracted  to  fuch  a length 
as  to  tire  Henry’s  patience,  and  to  induce  him  to  adopt  other 
meafures  for  accelerating  the  accomplifhment  of  his  withes. 
The  pope,  importuned  by  the  Englifh  minifters,  put  into  their 
bands  a commiffion  to  Wolfey,  as  legate,  in  conjunction  with 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  Englifh  prelate, 
to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king’s  marriage,  and  of  Julius’s 
difpenfation.  He  alfo  granted  them  a provifional  difpenfa- 
tion for  the  king’s  marriage  with  any  other  perfon  ; and 
promifed  to  iffue  a decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marriage  with 
Catharine  ; but  he  enjoined  fecrecy,  and  conjured  them  not 
to  publifh  thefe  papers,  or  to  make  any  farther  ufe  of  them, 
till  his  affairs  with  regard  to  the  emperor  were  in  fuch  a train 
as  to  fecure  his  liberty  and  independence.  After  conflder- 
able  hefitation  and  delay,  the  legates,  Campeggio  and  Wol- 
fey, to  whom  the  pope  had  granted  a new  commiffion  for 
the  trial  of  the  king’s  marriage,  opened  their  court  in  Lon- 
don, May  31ft,  1729,  and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear 
before  it.  They  both  prefented  thtmfelves,  and  the  king 
anfwered  to  his  name,  when  called  ; but  the  queen,  inflead 
of  anfwering  to  her’s,  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  throwing  her- 
fclf  at  the  king’s  feet,  made  a very  pathetic  harangue,  which 
her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes  rendered  the 
more  afl't&ing.  She  concluded  with  declaring,  that  (lie 
would  not  fubmit  her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a court,  wliofe  de- 
pendence on  her  enemies  was  too  vifible,  even  to  allow  her 
any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial 
decifion . She  then  rofe,  and  making  the  king  a low  reverence, 
ihe  departed  from  the  court,  and  never  wou(ld  again  appear 

in  it.  . 

After  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  juiiice  to  ac- 
knowledge,  that  (he  had  ever  been  a dutiful  and  affedlionate 
wife,  and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  behaviour  had  been 
conformable  to  the  ftri&efl  rules  of  probity  and  honour.  He 
only  infilled  on  his  own  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  their  marriage  ; and  he  explained  the  origin,  the 
progrefs,  and  the  foundation  of  thofe  doubts,  by  which  he 
hadTiecn  fo  long  and  fo  violently  agitated.  He  acquitted 
cardinal  Wolfey  from  having  any  concern  in  encouraging 
his  fcruples  ; and  he  craved  a fentence  of  the  court  agreeable 
to  the  juiiice  of  his  caufe.  The  legates,  after  citing  the 
queen  anew,  declared  her  contumacious,  notwithilanding  her 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  caufe.  After  the  prolonged  invetligation  of  various  par- 
ticulars, Campeggio,  very  much  to  the  furprife  ot  the  king, 
who  every  day  expeded  a fentence  in  his  favour,  fudden'.y, 
without  any  warning,  and  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  pro- 
rogued the  court  to  a future  day  ; and  the  evocation  of  the 
caufe  to  Rome  terminated  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  which  the 
kin<r  had  fo  long  and  fo  anxioufly  cheriihtd.  1 bus  d'fap- 
pointed,  the  king’s  mind  was  agitated  by  a variety  of  con- 
trary motives ; but  at  length  an  expedient  was  propoied, 
which,  as  it  promifed  a folution  of  all  difficulties,  was  em- 
braced by  lorn  with  the  greatell  joy  and  fatisfadion.  Hr. 
Cranmer  fug  gelled,  that  the  readied  way,  either  to  quiet 
Henry’s  confcience,  or  extort  the  pope’s  confent,  would  be 
to  confnlt  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this 
controverted  point : If  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king’s 
marriage  with  Catharine,  his  remorfe  would  naturally  ceafe  ; 
if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  End  it  difficult  to  refill 


the  folicitations  of  fo  great  a monarch,  feconded  by  the 
opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Chridendom.  The  king 
was  delighted  with  the  propofal,  and  fwore,  with  more 
alacrity  than  delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had  got  the  right  fow 
by  the  ear : and  having  previoufly  confulted  this  learned 
divine,  engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce  ; and 
immediately  employed  his  agents  to  colled  the  judgments  of 
all  the  univerdties  in  Europe.  Several  of  thefe,  without 
hefitation,  as  well  as  without  intercd  or  reward,  gave  verdid 
in  the  king’s  favour.  Thofe  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made 
fome  difficulty  ; becaufe,  being  alarmed  by  the  progrefs  of 
Lutheranifm,  and  dreading  a defection  from  the  holy  fee, 
they  fcrupled  to  fandlion  meafures,  which  in  their  confe- 
quences  might  prove  fatal  to  the  ancient  religion.  Their 
opinion,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the  other  univerfi- 
ties of  Europe,  was  at  la  ft  obtained  ; and  the  king,  in  order 
to  give  additional  weight  to  all  thefe  authorities,  engaged  his 
nobility  to  write  a letter  to  the  pope,  recommending  his  caufe 
to  the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him  with  the  moll  dan- 
gerous confequences  in  cafe  of  a denial  of  juiiice.  The  con- 
vocations too,  both  of  Canterbury  and  York,  pronounced 
the  king’s  marriage  invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority  to 
difpenfe.  But  Clement,  fl ill  fubjed  to  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  continued  to  fumrnon  the  king  to  appear,  either  by 
himfelf  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at  Rome  ; and  the  king, 
apprized  that  no  fair  trial  could  be  expeded  there,  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  a condition, 'and  would  not  admit  of  any  cita- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a high  infult,  and  a violation  of 
his  royal  prerogative.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs,  the 
queen’s  appeal  was  received  at  Rome.  The  king  wa3  cited 
to  appear  ; and  feveral  confillories  were  held  to  examine  the 
validity  of  their  marriage.  The  king  retained  his  purpofe 
of  not  fending  any  proxy  to  plead  his  caufe  before  this  court, 
and  alleged,  that  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  mufl  be  fa- 
crificed,  if  he  allowed  appeals  from  his  own  kingdom.  For 
the  purpofe  of  adding  greater  fecurity  to  his  intended  defec- 
tion from  Rome,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Francis  at 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  that  mo- 
narch ; and  it  is  faid,  that  he  even  perluaded  Francis  to  follow 
his  example,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  and  adminiftering  ecclefiallical  affairs  without  hav- 
ing further  recourfe  to  that  fee.  Fully  determined  in  his 
own  mind  to  hazard  all  confequences,  he  privately  celebrated 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Nov.  14th,  1532;  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  he  publicly  owned  it ; and  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubts  with  regard  to  its  lawfulnefs,  he 
prepared  meafures  for  declaring,  by  a formal  fentence,  the 
invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  Catharine,  how- 
ever, did  not  quit  the  kingdom  ; but  fixed  her  abode  for 
fome  time  at  Ampthill,  near  Dunilable  in  Bedfordfhire, 
where,  after  feveral  preliminary  fleps,  Cranmer  pronounced 
a fentence  which  annulled  the  king’s  marriage  with  her  as 
unlawful  and  invalid.  By  a fubfequent  fentence  he  ratified 
the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  Coon  after  publicly 
crowned  queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuited  to  that 
ceremony . Catharine  Hill  continued  obtlinate  in  maintaining 
the  validity  of  her  marriage  ; and  (he  would  admit  no  perfon 
to  her  prefence  who  did  not  approach  her  with  the  cuflomary 
formalities.  Although  Henry  employed  menaces  againfl 
fuch  of  her  fervants  as  complied  with  her  commands  in  this 
particular,  he  was  never  able  to  make  her  relinquilh  her  title 
and  pretenfions.  As  far  as  the  pope  was  concerned  in  this 
bufinefs  it  terminated  in  the  king’s  final  breach  with  Rome  j 
and  in  a parliament  aflemblcd  in  1^34,  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Catharine  was  declared  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no 
effed  ; the  primate’s  fentence,  annulling  it,  was  ratified  j and- 
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the  marriage  with  queen  Anne  was  ekablifhed  and  confirmed. 
Catharine  had  removed  from  Dunkable  to  Kimbolton  caftle 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  where  (he  was  ftized  with  a 
lingering  illnefs,  which  at  latt  brought  her  to  her  grave. 
She  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1536,  in  the  50th  year  of 
her  age.  A little  before  fhe  expired,  (he  wrote  a very  tender 
letter  to  the  king,  in  which  fhe  addreffed  him  as  “ her  molt 
dear  lord,  king,  and  hufband,”  and  inculcated  upon  him 
counfels  of  moral  and  religious  prudence  ; concluding  with 
thefe  words  ; “ I make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  delire  you 
above  all  things.”  The  king  is  faid  to  have,  died  tears  on 
occafion  of  receiving  this  lad  tender  proof  of  Catharine’s 
affeCtion.  In  her  retreat  fhe  is  faid  to  have  compofed  fome 
devotional  treatifes.  Hume’s  Hilt.  vol.  iii.  and  iv, 

Catharihe  De  M edicts,  queen  of  France,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  of 
Magdalen  de  la  Tour.  She  was  born  at  Florence  in  1519, 
and  by  the  influence  of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.,  was 
married  in  15.34  to  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  fon  of  Francis  I. 
She  contributed,  in  a high  degree,  by  her  perfonal  and  men- 
tal accomplifhments,  to  adorn  the  fplendid  court  of  her 
father-in  law,  and  by  her  complaifance  and  difiimulation  con- 
trived to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  perfons  of  oppofite  charac- 
ters and  interelts.  At  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  her  hufband 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  under  the  title  of  Henry  II.,  and  fhe 
became  queen.  Although  fhe  had  been  barren  for  the  firfl 
ten  years  after  her  marriage,  fhe  had  afterwards  ten  chil- 
dren ; three  of  her  fons  being  fuccefiively  kings  of  France, 
and  one  daughter  queen  of  Navarre.  During  Henry’s  life, 
fhe  devoted  herfelf  to  the  education  of  Iter  children  ; and  in 
this  employment  fhe  gained  that  afcendancy  over  them, 
which  enabled  her  for  a long  time  to  maintain  fupreme  au- 
thority. Upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  in  Ij59>  her  f°n> 
Francis  II.,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  16  years; 
and  during  his  reign,  though  (lie  was  obliged  to  concur  in 
fome  degree  with  the  violent  and  perfecuting  meafures  of 
the  family  of  the  Guifes,  they  were  not  agreeable  to  her  in- 
clinations, and  fhe  manifefted  her  defire  of  more  moderate 
proceedings,  by  raifing  to  the  poll  of  chancellor,  the  vir- 
tuous Michael  de  l’Hopital.  In  1560,  Henry  II.  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  in  his  eleventh  year. 
Catharine  kill  maintained  her  authority,  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  power  of  the  Guifes,  inclined  to  the  party 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  affociated  princes.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guife  in  1562,  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  that  had  occalioned  a civil  war,  were  recon- 
ciled ; and  Catharine,  poffeffed  of  full  powers,  began  to  dif- 
play  in  their  full  extent  her  diffembling  politics.  Whilk 
fhe  courted  the  catholics,  fhe  laid  plots  for  the  total  de- 
kruCtion  of  the  Hugonots,  the  confequence  of  which  was 
the  renewal  of  civil  war ; and  fire  purfued  fuch  a courfe  of 
difiimulation  and  treachery,  in  her  attempts  to  dekroy  that 
party  which  could  not  be  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  and 
•received  fuch  afiikance  from  her  execrable  fon,  whom  fhe 
had  initiated  in  every  art  of  difguife,  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  maffacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  157  i , which 
has  doomed  to  infamy  the  name  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
one  of  its  chief  contrivers.  Infiead  of  thus  compofing  the 
troubles  of  France,  every  thing  remained  in  a tumultuous 
kate  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  which  was  termina- 
ted by  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574.  Upon  this  event  Ca- 
tharine was  declared  regent,  till  the  return  of  her  next  fon, 
Henry  III.,  from  Poland,  of  which  kingdom  he  had  been 
elected  the  fovereign.  In  this  high  official  character,  (lie 
exerted  herfelf  with  wifdom  and  vigour,  in  preventing  thofe 
dikurbances  which  the  collifion  of  exilling  parties  had  a ten- 
dency to  produce,  and  thus  delivered  the  kingdom  to  her  fon 
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in  a condition,  which,  with  prudence  and  virtue,  on  his  part 
might  have  augured  a profperous  reign.  But  he  had  derived 
hisprinciples  from  her  inkruCtion,  and  his  conduct  was  formed 
on  her  example  of  infincerity  and  difiimulation.  Her  own  cha- 
racter was  fuch,  that  it  warranted  no  confidence  in  any 
meafures  of  which  fhe  had  the  direction.  The  party  of  the 
Guifes  revived  ; the  league  was  formed;  war  was  renewed 
with  the  protekants  ; and  during  the  prevalence  of  public 
diforders,  aggravated  by  Henry’s  attachment  to  his  minions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Guifes  on  the 
other,  Catharine  lok  her  authority,  and  fhe  lived  only  to 
lament  the  mifgovernment  of  her  fon,  as  the  refult  of  the 
infidious  policy,  which  fhe  had  laboured  to  inculcate.  Soon 
after  the  afiaflination  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  from  the  guilt 
and  reproach  of  which  fire  endeavoured  to  exculpate  herfelf 
with  krong  execrations,  Catharine,  having  incurred  the  de- 
tekation  of  all  parties,  died  in  January  1589,  in  her  70th 
year.  Under  a fufpicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
duke’s  murder,  notwithllanding  all  her  proteflations,  the 
Parifians  threatened  to  throw  her  body,  if  it  was  brought 
into  their  city  for  interment,  into  the  river  or  common  fewer. 
On  her  death-bed  file  is  faid  to  have  given  excellent  advice 
to  her  fon  ; though  little  conformable  to  her  former  pre- 
cepts and  example. 

“ Catharine  de  Medicis,”  as  one  of  her  biographers  clofes 
his  brief  account  of  her,  “ is  faid  to  have  been  poffeffed,  in 
a degree  fuperior  to  any  woman  of  her  time,  of  all  the  arts 
of  infinuation  and  allurement,  of  all  the  graces  of  her  fex, 
and  the  fplendid  qualities  of  her  kation  ; fire  was  affable, 
courteous,  magnificent,  and  a liberal  eticourager  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts.  She  was  like  wife  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  krong  judgment, 
and  great  fertility  in  expedients.  But  kie  had  the  common 
fault  of  her  country,  of  aiming  at  exeefiive  refinement  of 
policy  ; and  by  alternately  carefiing  and  hiding  with  every 
party,  fhe  in  the  end  lok  the  confidence  of  all.  With  re- 
fpeCt  to  her  moral  qualities,  there  is  nothing  diabolical  in  the 
human  character  with  which  fhe  has  not  been  charged  by  her 
enemies  ; and  even  her  friends  are  obliged  to  make  large 
conceffions  on  this  head.  Scarcely  preferving  the  decorum 
of  her  fex,  fhe  was  loofe  and  voluptuous  in  her  own  conduCt, 
and  was  continually  attended  by  a train  of  beauties,  whofe 
complaifant  charms  fhe  employed  in  debauching  thofe  minds 
which  (he  could  not  gain  by  the  common  allurements  of  in- 
terek.  Nearly  indifferent  to  modes  of  religion,  fhe  was 
much  addicted  to  fuperllition  of  the  darkek  kind  ; and  be- 
lieved in  and  employed  the  delufive  practices  of  magic  and 
judicial  aftrology.  The  depth  of  her  difiimulation,  and 
bloody  krain  of  her  perfidious  policy,  have  fufficiently  been 
fhewn  in  the  (ketch  of  her  actions ; and  many  inffances 
might  be  brought  ot  the  favage  pleafure  or  indifference  with 
which  kie  viewed  the  cruelties  kie  had  dictated.  Perhaps 
the  heaviek  charge  againlt  her  is  the  detekable  principles  in 
which  fhe  brought  up  her  children,  whom  kie  early  inured 
to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  fhe  weakened  their  minds  by 
debauchery,  that  fhe  might  the  longer  maintain  her  power 
over  them.  Accordingly,  except  Francis,  who  can  fcarcely 
be  faid  to  have  difplayed  any  character,  her  other  fons, 
Charles,  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  were  compounds 
of  every  thing  abominable  and  dtfpicable.  To  conclude, 
the  hikorian  Davila,  who  was  peculiarly  attached  to  her  fer- 
vice,  and  favoured  by  her,  terminates  a copious  eulogy  on 
her  perfonal  and  mental  qualifications,  with  confefiing  that 
(he  was  totally  void  of  faith,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
(hedding  of  human  blood  than  became  a woman.”  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hilt.  Mod.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xx.  p.  373,  &c. 
vol.  xxi.  p.  1.  40.  Gen.  Biog. 
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Catharine  I.  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  was  of  obfcure  origin, 
•being  a natural  daughter  of  a country  girl  at  Ringen,  a {mail 
village  upon  the  lake  of  Virtcherve,  near  Dorpt,  in  Livonia, 
and  where  (he  was  born,  according  to  her  own  account, 
t n the  ^th  of  April,  1689,  but  according  to  other  more  pro- 
b:  ble  llatements,  in  the  year  1683.  Count  Rofen,  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Swedifh  fervice,  and  proprietor  of 
the  village  of  Rmgen,  fupported,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  vhe  country,  both  the  mother  and  child  ; and  for  this 
reafon  was  fuppofed  to  be  her  father.  At  the  age  of  three 
years  fhe  loll  her  mother;  and,  Rofen  dying  about  the  fame 
time,  fire  was  left  in  a condition  fo  deftitute,  that  {lie  was 
received  by  the  clerk  of  the  parifh  into  his  boufe.  Soon  af- 
terwards Gluck,  a Lutheran  minifter  of  Marienburgh,  took 
her  under  his  protection  and  employed  her  in  attending  his 
children.  In  1701,  (lie  married  a dragoon  of  the  Swedifh 
garrifon  of  Marienburgh,  who,  as  fome  fay,  lived  with  her 
eight  days  after  their  marriage  ; but  others  have  affcrted, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  nuptials  her  hufband  was  fent 
with  a detachment  for  Riga,  fo  that  the  marriage  was  never 
confummated.  At  the  time,  however,  when  Marienburgh 
furrendered  to  the  Ruffians,  the  dragoon  was  abfent,  and 
Catharine  faw  him  no  more.  On  the  capture  of  this  place 
general  Baner  faw  her  among  the  prifoners,  and  being 
fmitten  with  her  beauty,  took  her  to  his  houfe,  where  {he 
fuperintended  his  domeftic  affairs,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
his  miftrefs.  In  a little  while  Ihe  paffed  into  the  family  of 
prince  Mentchikof,  who  was  no  lefs  her  admirer  than  the 
general,  and  {he  lived  with  him  till  the  year  1704;  when 
ffie  became  the  miftrefs  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  gained  fucli 
an  intereft  in  his  affe&ions,  by  her  unremitting  attention,  by 
the  gentlenefs  of  her  difpofition,  and  by  the  livelinefs  of  her 
temper,  that  the  emperor,  who  was  thus  foothed  in  his  oc- 
cafional  intervals  of  gloom,  fufpicion,  and  even  madnefs, 
privately  married  her  in  1710  or  1711.  From  this  time  ffie 
became  his  conftant  companion  in  his  journies  into  foreign 
countries,  and  in  all  his  military  expeditions.  In  171 1,  ffie 
attended  him  in  his  campaign  againft  the  Turks;  and  the 
peace  of  Pruth,  which  refeued  the  Ruffian  army  from  cer- 
tain deftrudlion,  has  been  aferibed  to  her  powerful  interpo- 
lation. The  occafion  was  this : when  the  emperor  had  led 
his  troops  into  a very  dangerous  fituation,  he  formed  the 
defperate  refolution  of  cutting  his  way  through  the  Turkifh 
army  in  the  night ; and  retiring  to  his  tent  in  an  agony  of 
defpair,  he  gave  politive  orders  that  no  one  ffiould  be  ad- 
mitted, under  pain  of  death.  In  this  important  juncture, 
the  principal  officers,  and  the  vice-chancellor  Shaffirof,  af- 
fembled  in  the  prefence  of  Catharine,  and  drew  up  certain 
preliminaries  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a truce  from  the 
grand  vizir.  Plenipotentiaries  were  immediately  difpatched, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Peter,  to  the  vizir,  and  a peace 
was  obtained  on  more  reafonable  conditions  than  could  have 
been  exoedLd.  With  thele  conditions  Catharine,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  orders  iffued  by  Peter,  entered  his  tent,  and 
obtained  his  figuature.  By  this  conduct  (he  gained  great 
popularity,  and  the  emperor  himfelf  fpecifies  her  behaviour 
at  Pruth,  as  one  ot  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  crown 
her  publicly  at  Mofcow  with  his  own  hand.  In  17 12,  her 
marriage,  which  had  taken  place  fecretly  in  the  preceding 
year  at  Iawerof  in  Poland,  was  publicly  folemnized  at  Pe- 
terlburgh.  Catharine  maintained  her  influence  undiminiftted 
until  a fliort  time  before  the  death  of  Peter,  when  an  event 
occurred,  which  might  have  occafioned  a total  rupture,  if 
death  had  not  intervened.  The  emperor,  probably  not  un- 
apprized of  fome  of  her  amours,  fufpe&ed  that  (he  had  an 
illicit  connexion  with  Mons,  her  firft  chamberlain.  Having 
concerted  meafures  for  making  a difeovery,  he  furprifed 
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Catharine  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden  with  her  favourite ; 
while  his  After,  madame  Balke,  who  was  firfl  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber,  was  in  company  with  a page,  upon  the  watch 
without  the  arbour.  Peter  {truck  Catharine  with  a cane,  and 
then  retired  without  uttering  a Angle  word.  Soor)  after  Mons 
and  his  filter  were  taken  into  cuftody.  The  former  was  exa- 
mined, on  a charge  of  bribery,  in  the  prefence  ot  major- 
general  Ufchakof,  and  being  threatened  with  the  torture, 
he  confeffed  the  corruption  laid  to  his  charge,  and  was  be- 
headed. His  After  received  five  ftrokes  of  the  knout,  and 
was  banifned  into  Siberia:  two  of  her  fons,  who  were  cham- 
berlains, were  alfo  degraded,  and  fent  as  common . foldiers 
among  the  Ruffian  troops,  in  Perlia.  On  the  day  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  Peter  conveyed  Ca- 
tharine in  an  open  carriage  under  the  gallows,  to  which  was 
nailed  the  head  of  Mons;  and  the  emprefs,  without  chang- 
ing colour  at  this  dreadful  object,  exclaimed,  “ What  a pity 
it  is,  that  there  is  fo  much  corruption  among  courtiers  !” 
i his  event  happened  in  the  year  1724,  when  (lie  had  been 
publickly  crowned  at  Mofcow,  and  had  received  the  imperial 
infignia  from  the  czar’s  own  hands.  As  it  was  foon  follow- 
ed by  his  death,  and  as  Catharine  recalled  madame  Balke, 
(he  was  fufpedted  of  fhortening  the  days  of  her  hufband  by 
poifon.  But,  notwithftanding  the  critical  fituation  of  Ca- 
tharine at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  and  her  fubfequent  eleva- 
tion, this  charge  is  deftitute  of  proof;  for  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  with  which  Peter  had  been  long  aflli&ed,  and  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  of  his  laft  lllnefs,  fufficiently  account  for 
his  death,  without  recurring  to  poifon.  As  it  had  been  de- 
creed in  172a,  that  the  reigning  fovereign  fliould  have  the 
power  of  appointing  his  fucceffor,  Peter  ought  to  have  made 
proviflon  accordingly  ; but  his  laft  illnefs,  and  the  circum- 
flances  of  excruciating  torture  attending  it,  prevented  the 
performance  of  this  neceffary  duty.  Amidlt  the  cabals 
which  fucceeded  his  death,  Catharine,  by  means  of  her 
friends,  claimed  the  throne  in  right  of  her  Coronation  and 
inauguration  at  Mofcow;  and  thefe  recent  a£ts  on  the  pait 
of  Peter  were  interpreted  by  them  as  a fufficient  proof  of 
his  intentions.  .The  art  of  Catharine,  and  the  activity  of 
Mentchikof,  ultimately  pervailed  againft  the  party,  which 
fupyorted  the  claims  of  Peter  Alexowitz,  the  czar’s  grand- 
lon  ; and,  notwithftanding  her  mean  and  bale  origin,  (he 
was  eftabliftied  on  the  throne  of  the  czars  of  Ruffia,  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  lineal  heirs.  The  emprefs,  who  had  neither 
inclination  nor  abilities  to  dirett  the  helm  of  government, 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  Mentchikof,  the  original  au- 
thor of  her  good  fortune,  and  the  foie  inftrument  of  her 
elevation  to  the  throne  ; and  the  reign  of  Catharine  was,  in 
faft,  the  reign  of  this  confidential  favourite.  To  her  huma- 
nity and  compaffion,  which  were  difiinguifhing  features  in  her 
character,  may  be  imputed  the  recal  of  many  exiles  from 
Siberia,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  wheels  and  gibbets 
on  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  had  been  expofed  during 
the  fevere  reign  of  her  hufband.  She  generally  purfued  m 
the  courfe  of  her  fhort  adminiilration  the  plans  of  Peter  for 
the  improvement  of  Ins  dominions;  and  in  1725  completed 
the  inftitution  of  an  order  of  knighthood  for  the  reward  of 
thofe  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country.  See  Alexander  Nevskoi.  Her  life,  during 
her  fhort  reign,  was  very  irregular ; averfe  from  bufinels, 
(lie  would  frequently  pafs  whole  nights  in  the  open  air, 
and  indulged  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  Tokay-wine  and 
ftrong  liquors.  Thefe  irregularities,  joined  to  a cancer  and  a 
dropfy,  haftened  her  end  ; and  flie  died  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1727,  a little  more  than  two  years  after  her  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age.  The  perfonalattrac- 
tions  and  mental  abilities  of  this  emprefs  have  been  much  ex- 
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aggerated  by  her  panegyrifls.  In  her  perfon  fh e was  under 
the  middle  fize,  and  in  her  youth  delicate  and  well-formed,  but 
as  fhe  advanced  in  years  inclined  to  corpulency.  She  had  a fair 
complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light  hair,  which  fhe  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dye  black.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
is  faid,  however,  to  have  maintained  the  pomp  of  majclly  unit- 
ed with  an  air  of  eafe  and  grandeur  ; and  Peter  himfelf  fre- 
quently exprefied  his  admiration  at  the  propriety  with  which 
file  occupied  her  high  llation,  without  forgetting  that  fhe  was 
not  born  to  that  dignity.  Her  eitimable  qualities,  after  all 
the  abatements  of  panegyric,  were  generally  acknowledged. 
She  was  humane  in  an  exemplary  degree,  good-humoured 
and  obliging  in  her  temper  and  manners,  and  duly  mindful  of 
the  good  offices  which  had  been  performed  for  her  in  bel- 
low condition.  She  availed  herfelf  of  her  afcendancy  over 
Peter,  in  foftening  the  afperity  of  his  paffions  and  relfraining 
their  violence  ; infomuch  that  a word  from  her,  in  behalf  of 
a wretch,  who  was  about  to  be  facrificed  to  his  anger, 
would  inftantly  difarm  him  ; and  if  he  determined  to  indulge 
his  refentment,  he  would  give  orders  for  the  execution  when 
ffie  was  abfent,  for  fear  fhe  fhould  plead  for  the  victim. 
Upon  the  whole  fhe  merited  the  honourable  title,  bellowed 
upon  her  by  the  celebrated  Munic,  of  “ the  Mediatrix  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  his  fubjedls.”  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Ruffia,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1 1 . 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  originally  denomi- 
nated Sophia  Augufta  Frederica,  wa3  the  daughter  of  Chrif- 
tian  Auguflus,  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbft-Dornburg,  and  of 
the  princefs  of  Holflein,  a woman  eminent  for  talents  and 
beauty.  She  was  born  at  Stettin  in  Pruffian  Pomerania, 
May  2,  1729,  educated  by  her  mother,  and  in  early  life  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  her  good  humour,  intelligence,  and  fpirit. 
During  the  firft  15  years  of  her  life,  fhe  lived  alternately  in 
Stettin  and  in  Dornburg,  or  Zerbft,  occafionally  accompa- 
nying her  mother  in  feveral  little  journies,  which  much  con- 
tributed to  the  forming  of  her  mind  and  manners ; and 
at  this  period,  (lie  devoted  her  time  to  reading,  reflection, 
learning,  and  employment.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1744,  Hie  vifited  Berlin,  and  continued  her  journey  to 
Ruffia.  Heraccefs  to  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  rendered 
eafy  by  the  marriage  which  had  been  projedted  between  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  and  her  mother’s  brother,  the  prince  of 
Holftein-Eutin,  but  which  the  premature  death  of  the  latter 
had  prevented  ; and  her  mother,  fully  apprized  of  the  tender 
remembrance  preferved  by  Elizabeth  for  her  brother,  re- 
folved  to  avail  herfelf  of  it  for  fecuring  a throne  to  her 
daughter.  Accordingly,  Elizabeth  received  the  young 
princefs  with  a partial  regard  ; and  determined  to  accomplish 
a matrimonial  union  between  her  nephew,  the  grand-duke, 
afterwards  Peter  III.  and  Sophia  ; who,  though  inflrudled, 
under  the  tuition  of  her  mother,  in  the  Lutheran  dodlrines, 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  chusch,  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion  changed  her  name  to  that  of  Catharine  Alexievna. 
As  foon  as  the  choice  of  Elizabeth  had  been  announced  to 
the  council  and  to  the  foreign  minifters,  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  nuptials,  and  preparations  were  arranged  for  its  ce- 
lebration in  a manner  worthy  of  the  heir  of  the  throne  of 
Ruffia.  A circumftance,  however,  occurred,  which  retarded 
this  wifhed-for  event.  The  grand-duke  was  feized  with  the 
fmall  pox,  which,  being  of  a very  malignant  nature,  endan- 
gered his  life  ; and  fo  much  deformed  the  comelinefs  of  his 
face,  as  to  render  it  for  a time  diftorted,  and  almoft  hideous. 
This  metamorphofis  produced  a horror  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  princefs  at  the  firft  interview,  which,  however,  fhe  had 
fufficient  art  to  difguife,  and  which  proved  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  their  fpeedy  union.  The  emprefs  contemplated 
this  alliance  with  gleafiue  y.  the  princefs  of  Zerbft  was  paf- 


lionately  defirous  to  fee  it  concluded  ; and  the  fuggeftions  of 
ambition  adding  more  powerfully  on  the  heart'  of  Catharine 
than  the  will  of  her  mother,  and  that  of  the  emprefs,  did 
not  allow  her  a moment’s  hefitation.  [n  1745  the  nuptials 
were  accordingly  foltmnized  ; but,  notwith Handing  the  at- 
tachment which  was  fo  manifeft  between  the  grand-duke  and 
the  princefs  :rom  the  firft  moment  of  their  meeting,  their 
love  was  fated  to  be  of  no  long  duration  ; neverthtlefs,  they 
lived  tor  fome  time  with  an  apparently  good  underftanding, 
which  Catharine  fupported  as  long  as  (he  conceived  it  to  be 
necefiaiy.  Their  difpofitions  and  their  accompli fhments, 
however,  were  very  different:  whilft  Peter  blufhed  at  the 
fuptriority  of  his  wife,  fhe  often  blufhed  at  feeing  him  fo  little 
worthy  of  her  ; and,  incapable  of  making  each  other  happy, 
their  mutual  diflike  was  foon  viiible  to  thofe  who  frequented 
the  court;  it  every  day  increafed,  and  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  Whillt  the  enemies  of  Peter  contrived  to  excite 
prejudices  againft  him  in  the  mind  of  the  emprefs,  and  he  was 
led  by  various  artifices  on  their  part,  and  by  the  jealoufy 
manifelled  by  Elizabeth,  to  retire  from  court,  and  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  vices  of  drinking  and  gaming,  Catharine  was 
bufily  employed  in  gaining  partifans  from  the  moil  powerful 
perfons  of  the  court.  Her  violent  difpofition  to  pleafure 
was  controuled  by  views  of  ambition  ; and  if  fhe  did  not 
fucceed  fo  far  as  to  captivate  the  friendfhip  of  the  emprefs, 
fhe  at  lead  extorted  her  efteem.  The  princefs  of  Zerbft,  at 
the  fame  time,  abufed  the  confidence  repofed  in  her  by  the 
emprefs  ; and  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  (lie  had  ac- 
quired, fhe  mixed  in  the  intrigues  of  t.he  courtiers,  made  her- 
felf the  difpenfer  of  imperial  favours,  and  pryed  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  moll  important  concerns.  Her  arrogance  dif— 
gulled  the  favourites,  and  her  curiofity  was  vexatious  to  the 
minifters.  At  length  they  united  together  to  roufe  the  jea- 
loufy of  the  emprefs,  and  by  degrees  induced  her  not  only 
to  withdraw  her  mifplaced  confidence,  but  to  iffue  orders 
that  the  princefs  fhould  quit  the  empire.  Catharine  herfelf 
regretted  her  mother’s  departure;  but  the  hope  of  the 
throne  which  had  fortified  her  againft  other  misfortunes, 
fupported  her  under  this  ; and  love  foon  became  a fource  of 
confolations,  which  heightened  thofe  which  pride  adminiftered. 
In  the  number  of  thofe  who  formed  the  parties  of  the. 
grand  duke,  Soltikof,  the  prince’s  chamberlain,  was  particu- 
larly diftinguifhed  by  his  taile  for  the  arts,  as  well  as  by  the 
graces  of  his  perfon  ; and  vanity,  perhaps,  more  than  love, 
led  him  to  conceive  the  nefarious  defign  of  captivating  the 
heart  of  Catharine.  His  continued  attentions  at  length 
produced  effeft  ; he  became  mailer  of  the  affeftions  of  the 
grand  duchefs ; and  the  paffion  which  was  at  firft  feigned  on 
his  part,  grew  up  into  a real  attachment ; their  mutual  par- 
tiality, avowed  to  each  other,  became  too  unguarded  to  be 
concealed  from  the  courtiers,  who  envied  the  preference  that 
wounded  their  pride.  They  therefore  determined  to  com- 
municate to  The  emprefs  their  fufpicions  of  an  amour  be- 
tween the  chamberlain  and  the  grand  duchefs.  Elizabeth, 
though  of  an  amorous  difpofition  herfelf,  declared,  in  the 
firft  burfls  of  her  indignation,  that  Soltikof  fhould  pay  for 
his  temerity  by  an  exile  into  Siberia  : the  chamberlain  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  danger  that  menaced  him  by  complaining 
to  the  grand  duke  of  the  calumnies  that  had  been  io  auda- 
cioufly  fpread  ; and  by  requefting  that,  in  order  to  furnifli 
no  farther  pretence  to  the  jealoufy  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
calm  the  mind  of  the  emprefs,  he  might  obtain  permiffion  to 
retire  to  Mofcow.  The  credulous  prince,  thus  deluded,  or- 
dered him  to  remain  in  his  ftation,  and  in  an  audience  with 
the  emprefs,  vindicated  the  innocence  of  Soltikof,  with  fo 
much  vehemence  and  by  fuch  a variety  of  arguments,  that 
Elizabeth  herfelf  was  inclined  to  aferibe  to  envy  the  inju- 
rious 
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rious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  againft  him.  Catha- 
rine alfo  pleaded  his  caufe,  and  that  of  her  own  honour,  with 
fo  much  eloquence,  that  her  vidlory  over  the  emprefs  was 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  grand  duke.  The  inter- 
courfe  between  Soltikof  and  the  grand-duchefs  was  renewed 
and  continued  ; and  Catharine  acquired  boldnefs  from  her 
fuccefs,  and  from  the  example  of  Elizabeth,  whofe  manners 
were  becoming  daily  more  and  more  corrupt,  and  who, 
engaging  from  day  to  day  in  fome  new  follies,  feemed  to  af- 
ford fome  excufe  for  her  paffion.  In  1754,  when  Soltikof 
thought  himfelf  perfectly  fecure,  the  grand  chancellor  Bef- 
tuchef  contrived  his  ruin,  and  prevailed  with  the  emprefs  to 
appoint  him  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Ruf- 
fia  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was  to  refide.  He  alfo  coun- 
teracted the  influence  which  the  grand  duchefs  was  induced 
to  employ  for  hisrecal;  and  her  ambition  impofed  iileuce  on 
love.  For  fome  time  they  correfponded  with  each  other; 
but  in  1755  the  young  count  Staniflaus  Poniatowfky  fup- 
planted  Soltikof  in  the  attachment  of  Catharine,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  declared  to  one  another  their  mutual  af- 
fedlion,  and  confulted  on  the  means  of  indulging  their 
inclinations  without  reftraint.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  was 
foon  informed  of  this  new  intrigue  of  her  adoptive  niece,  and 
fire  ordered  Poniatowfky  to  quit  Ruffia  without  delay. 
The  chancellor  Beftuchef,  in  the  mean  while,  was  gradually 
ifrengthening  his  party  with  that  of  the  grand  duchefs  ; and 
in  1756  he  engaged  count  De  Bruhl,  prime  minifter  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Poniatowfky 
as  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  and  king 
of  Poland  to  the  emprefs  Elizabeth.  This  meafure  hav- 
ing fucceeded,  the  plenipotentiary  arrived,  and  Catharine 
made  fo  little  fecret  of  the  intimacy  fubfifting  between  them, 
that  public  report  was  very  loud  to  his  prejudice.  The 
grand  duke  was  the  only  man  at  court  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  pafiing.  His  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  attend- 
ing the  ufelefs  manoeuvres  and  painful  exercifes  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  when  thefe  were  finifhed,  in  indulging  the  exceiTes 
of  the  table,,  and  boafting,  in  the  delirium  of  intemperance, 
that  he  would  one  day  be  conqueror  of  the  north,  and  the 
rival  of  the  Perfian  hero.  At  length,  however,  the  jealoufy 
of  Peter  was  alarmed  ; and  no  time  was  loft  in  foftering  the 
furmifes  of  the  hufband  into  proofs  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
wife,  in  her  love  for  the  Polander,  and  the  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  they  mutually  entertained.  The  prince  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  conllernation ; forbad  the 
grand  duchefs  to  be  feen  with  Poniatowfky  ; and  haftening 
to  the  emprefs,  befought  her  to  avenge  the  affront  he  had 
received  ; informing  her,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  grand 
chancellor  had  not  only  favoured  the  mifcondudl  of  the 
grand  duchefs,  but  had  repeatedly  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  his  imperial  aunt.  Elizabeth,  moved  at  the  forrows  of 
her  nephew,  and  incenfed  at  the  treachery  of  Beftuchef, 
gave  orders  to  arreft  him;  and  in  the  fequel  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  place,  tried,  pronounced  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
and  fentenced  to  death,  which  fentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  banifhment  to  an  eftate  1 20  verbs  beyond  Mof- 
cow.  Catharine,  apprehending  every  thing  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  her  hufband,  and  forfaken  by  her  courtiers,  was 
reduced  to  a very  diftreffed  and  almoft  hopelefs  fituation. 
In  the  year  .1761,  the  health  of  Elizabeth  began  vifibly  to 
decline,  and  the  neceflity  of  repofe,  added  to  her  natural  in- 
dolence, made  her  more  negligent  than  ever  of  the  affairs  of 
government.  Woronzof  was  grand  chancellor,  and  on  him 
depended  the  conduct  of  the  public  buiinefs  ; and  the  em- 
prefs, hardly  able  to  puriue  her  cultomary  diffipations, 
amufed  herfelf  with  the  idle  tales  that  were  brought  her  of 
the  amorous  revels  of  her  nephew  Peter  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Woronzof.  Catharine  renewed  her  efforts  for 


a reconciliation  with  the  emprefs ; but  fhe  would  liften  to  nu 
accommodation,  except  on  the  moft  mortifying  conditions. 
It  was  afterwards  propofed  to  her  by  a meffage  from  Eliza- 
beth, to  confefs  her  guilt,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of 
her  hufband  and  the  emprefs.  From  this  moment  Catharine 
fummoned  up  all  her  pride.  She  purpofely  avoided  appear- 
ing at  court,  kept  clofe  to  her  apartments,  and  affced  leave 
of  the  emprefs  to  retire  into  Germany  ; a permiffion  which 
fhe  knew  would  not  be  granted  ; becaufe,  well  apprized  of 
the  extreme  fondnefs  of  Elizabeth  for  the  young  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  file  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  princefs  would 
confent  to  the  departure  of  the  mother  of  a child,  who  would 
thereby  be  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  being  hereafter 
declared  illegitimate.  The  ftratagem  fucceeded,  and  an  ac- 
commodation foon  enfued.  At  the  very  moment  when  fhe 
was  thought  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  difgrace,  to  the 
great  aftonifhment  of  the  court,  fhe  made  her  appearance  at 
the  theatre,  by  the  fide  of  the  emprefs,  who  carefully  drew 
upon  her  the  notice  of  the  fpedtators  by  the  particularity  of 
her  attentions.  The  ambition  of  Catharine  was  roufed  by 
Elizabeth’s  approaching  diffolution,  and  fhe  felt  the  neceflity 
of  conciliating  the  popular  favour  by  an  exterior  of  piety, 
which,  by  thofe  who  bed  knew  her,  was  fuppofed  not  to 
proceed  from  her  heart.  However,  fhe  was  punctual  in  fre- 
quenting the  churches  at  the  dated  times  of  public  devotion  ; 
but  more  particularly  at  the  prayers  that  were  now  daily  put 
up  for  imploring  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  health  of  the 
emprefs.  She  employed  herfelf  alfo  for  feveral  days  in 
framing  the  form  of  the  proclamation  acknowledging  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
troops.  At  length,  on  Chriftmas  day,  1761,  the  emprefs 
Elizabeth  expired  ; and  Peter  III.  afeended  the  throne.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  condudl  was  not  only  blame- 
lefs,  but  laudable  ; he  appeared  to  be  fuddenly  transformed 
into  a different  being ; as  grand  duke,  he  had  been  inconfiR 
tent,  impetuous,  and  wild;  but  as  Peter  III.  he  appeared 
equitable,  patient,  and  enlightened.  He  was  kind  to  all 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  late  emprefs ; he  continued 
in  their  polls  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate  : and  he  pardoned 
all  his  enemies.  The  grand  duchefs  received  from  him  the 
moft  flattering  falutations  and  marks  of  the  greateft  confi- 
dence. He  feemed  to  forget  the  wrongs  he  had  fuffered 
in  the  elegancies  of  her  mind,  and  the  force  of  her  genius. 
He  paffed  a great  part  of  the  day  in  her  apartments,  dif- 
courfed  with  her  in  a free  and  friendly  manner,  and  confulted 
her  on  all  affairs  ol  delicacy  and  importance.  The  courtiers 
were  furprifed,  and  congratulated  Catharine  on  her  happy 
lot.  Catharine  was  almoft  the  only  perfon  who  was  not 
deceived.  She  faw  that  her  hufband  was  not  capable  of  go- 
verning by  himfelf,  and  {he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
character  to  miftake  that  for  benevolence,  which  was  only 
weaknefs.  The  firft  meafnres  of  his  government  were  po- 
pular and  aufpicious.  Unfteady  and  capricious  in  his 
temper,  his  private  and  public  condudl  was  verfatile  and 
fludiuating,  and  indicated  that  levity  of  difpoiition  which 
was  the  predominant  feature  in  his  character.  His  enthu- 
fiaftic  attachment  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  gave  offence  to  his 
fubjedts,  led  him  to  flight  all  the  foreign  minifters,  excepting 
the  Pruffian  envoy  and  Mr.  Keith,  the  Britifh  ambaffador, 
and  occafioned  alterations  in  his  plan  of  condudl  and  govern- 
ment, which  created  a great  number  of  enemies,  and  evinced, 
that  if  he  had  fometimes  good  intentions,  he  was  deficient  in 
judgment,  and  efpecially  in  that  energy  of  charadler  fo  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  ruler  of  a nation.  Together  with  the 
wifeft  plans,  he  often  adopted  fuch  as  were  ufelefs,  and 
others  that  were  even  dangerous.  The  defire  of  making 
improvements  induced  him  imprudently  to  hazard  premature 
reformations.  By  converting  the  vail  poffeffions  of  the 
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aggerated  by  her  panegyrifts.  In  her  perfon  fhe  was  under 
the  middle  fize,  and  in  her  youth  delicate  and  well-formed,  but 
as  (he  advanced  in  years  inclined  to  corpulency.  She  had  a fair 
complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light  hair,  which  (he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dye  black.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She 
is  faid,  however,  to  have  maintained  the  pomp  of  majelly  unit- 
ed with  an  air  of  eafe  and  grandeur  ; and  Peter  himfelf  fre- 
quently expreffed  his  admiration  at  the  propriety  with  which 
file  occupied  her  high  ftation,  without  forgetting  that  fhe  was 
not  born  to  that  dignity.  Her  eltimable  qualities,  after  all 
the  abatements  of  panegyric,  were  generally  acknowledged. 
She  was  humane  in  an  exemplary  degree,  good-humoured 
and  obliging  in  her  temper  and  manners,  and  duly  mindful  of 
the  good  offices  which  had  been  performed  for  her  in  her 
low  condition.  She  availed  herfelf  of  her  afcendancy  over 
Peter,  in  foftening  the  afperity  of  Ids  paffions  and  reftrair.ing 
their  violence  ; infomuch  that  a word  from  her,  in  behalf  of 
a wretch,  who  was  about  to  be  facrificed  to  his  anger, 
would  in'ftantly  difarm  him  ; and  if  he  determined  to  indulge 
his  refentment,  he  would  give  orders  for  the  execution  when 
fhe  was  abfent,  for  fear  (he  ffiould  plead  for  the  viflim. 
Upon  the  whole  (he  merited  the  honourable  title,  bellowed 
upon  her  by  the  celebrated  Munic,  of  “ the  Mediatrix  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  his  fubje&s.”  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Ruffia,  vol.  ii.  ch.  n. 

Catharine  II.  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  originally  denomi- 
nated Sophia  Augufta  Frederica,  wa3  the  daughter  of  Chrif- 
tian  Augullus,  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbft-Dornburg,  and  of 
the  princefs  of  Holftein,  a woman  eminent  for  talents  and 
beauty.  She  was  born  at  Stettin  in  Pruffian  Pomerania, 
May  2,  1729,  educated  by  her  mother,  and  in  early  life  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  her  good  humour,  intelligence,  and  fpirit. 
During  the  firft  15  years  of  her  life,  (he  lived  alternately  in 
Stettin  and  in  Dornburg,  or  Zerbft,  occafionally  accompa- 
nying her  mother  in  feveral  little  journies,  which  much  con- 
tributed to  the  forming  of  her  mind  and  manners ; and 
at  this  period,  (he  devoted  her  time  to  reading,  reflection, 
learning,  and  employment.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1744,  (he  vifited  Berlin,  and  continued  her  journey  to 
Ruffia.  Heraccefs  to  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  rendered 
eafy  by  the  marriage  which  had  been  projected  between  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  and  her  mother’s  brother,  the  prince  of 
Holftein-Eutin,  but  which  the  premature  death  of  the  latter 
had  prevented  ; and  her  mother,  fully  apprized  of  the  tender 
remembrance  preferved  by  Elizabeth  for  her  brother,  re- 
folved  to  avail  herfelf  of  it  for  fecuring  a throne  to  her 
daughter.  Accordingly,  Elizabeth  received  the  young 
princefs  with  a partial  regard  ; and  determined  to  accompliffi 
a matrimonial  union  between  her  nephew,  the  grand-duke, 
afterwards  Peter  III.  and  Sophia  ; who,  though  indrufted, 
under  the  tuition  of  her  mother,  in  the  Lutheran  dodrines, 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  churcch,  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion  changed  her  name  to  that  of  Catharine  Alexievna. 
As  foon  as  the  choice  of  Elizabeth  had  been  announced  to 
the  council  and  to  the  foreign  minifters,  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  nuptials,  and  preparations  were  arranged  for  its  ce- 
lebration in  a manner  worthy  of  the  heir  of  the  throne  of 
Ruffia.  A circumflance,  however,  occurred,  which  retarded 
this  wiffied-for  event.  The  grand-duke  was  feized  with  the 
fmall  pox,  which,  being  of  a very  malignant  nature,  endan- 
gered his  life  ; and  fo  much  deformed  the  comelinefs  of  his 
face,  as  to  render  it  for  a time  diftorted,  and  almoft  hideous. 
This  metamorphofis  produced  a horror  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  princefs  at  the  firft  interview,  which,  however,  fhe  had 
fufficient  art  to  difguife,  and  which  proved  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  their  fpeedy  union.  The  emprefs  contemplated 
this  alliance  with  gleafiue  y the  princefs  of  Zerbft  was  paf- 
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fionately  defirous  to  fee  it  concluded  ; and  the  fuggeftions  of 
ambition  afting  more  powerfully  on  the  heart  of  Catharine 
than  the  will  of  her  mother,  and  that  of  the  emprefs,  did 
not  allow  her  a moment’s  hefitation.  fn  1745  the  nuptials 
were  accordingly  foltmnized  ; but,  nolwith Handing  the  at- 
tachment which  was  fo  manifell  between  the  grand-duke  and 
the  princefs  rom  the  firft  moment  of  their  meeting,  their 
love  was  tated  to  be  of  no  long  duration  ; neverthelels,  they 
lived  for  feme  time  with  an  apparently  good  underftanding, 
which  Catharine  fupported  as  long  as  (he  conceived  it  to  be 
necefiary.  Their  difpofitions  and  their  accomphfhments, 
however,  were  very  different : whilft  Peter  blufiied  at  the 
fuperiority  of  his  wife,  (he  often  blalhed  at  feeing  him  fo  little 
Worthy  of  her  ; and,  incapable  of  making  each  other  happy, 
their  mutual  diflike  was  foon  vilible  to  thofe  who  frequented 
the  court;  it  every  day  increafed,  and  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  Whilft  the  enemies  of  Peter  contrived  to  excite 
prejudices  againll  him  in  the  mind  of  the  emprefs,  and  he  was 
led  by  various  artifices  on  their  part,  and  by  the  jealoufy 
manifelled  by  Elizabeth,  to  retire  from  court,  and  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  the  vices  of  drinking  and  gaming,  Catharine  was 
bufily  emploved  in  gaining  partifans  from  the  mod  powerful 
perfons  of  the  court.  Her  violent  difpofition  to  pleafure 
was  controuled  by  views  of  ambition  ; and  if  (he  did  not 
fucceed  fo  far  as  to  captivate  the  friendlhip  of  the  emprefs, 
(he  at  lead  extorted  her  efteem.  The  princefs  of  Zerbft,  at 
the  iame  time,  abufed  the  confidence  repofed  in  her  by  the 
emprefs  ; and  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  (lie  had  ac- 
quired, (he  mixed  in  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  made  her- 
felf the  difpenfer  of  imperial  favours,  and  pryed  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  moll  important  concerns.  Her  arrogance  dif— 
gulled  the  favourites,  and  her  curiofity  was  vexatious  to  the 
minifters.  At  length  they  united  together  to  roufe  the  jea- 
loufy of  the  emprefs,  and  by  degrees  induced  her  not  only 
to  withdraw  her  mifplaced  confidence,  but  to  iffue  orders 
that  the  princefs  (honld  quit  the  empire.  Catharine  herfelf 
regretted  her  mother’s  departure;  but  the  hope  of  the 
throne  which  had  fortified  her  againll  other  misfortunes, 
fupported  her  under  this  ; and  love  foon  became  a fource  of 
confolations,  which  heightened  thofe  which  pride  adminiilered. 
In  the  number  of  thofe  who  formed  the  parties  of  the. 
grand  duke,  Soitikof,  the  prince’s  chamberlain,  was  particu- 
larly dillinguifhed  by  his  tafte  for  the  arts,  as  well  as  by  the 
graces  of  his  perfon  ; and  vanity,  perhaps,  more  than  love, 
led  him  to  conceive  the  nefarious  defign  of  captivating  the 
heart  of  Catharine.  His  continued  attentions  at  length 
produced  effeft  ; he  became  mailer  of  the  affedlions  of  the 
grand  duchefs  ; and  the  paffion  which  was  at  firft  feigned  on 
his  part,  grew  up  into  a real  attachment ; their  mutual  par- 
tiality, avowed  to  each  other,  became  too  unguarded  to  be 
concealed  from  the  courtiers,  who  envied  the  preference  that 
wounded  their  pride.  They  therefore  determined  to  com- 
municate to  Fhe  emprefs  their  fufpicions  of  an  amour  be- 
tween the  chamberlain  and  the  grand  duchefs.  Elizabeth, 
though  of  an  amorous  difpofition  herfelf,  declared,  in  the 
firft  burfts  of  her  indignation,  that  Soitikof  (hould  pay  for 
his  temerity  by  an  exile  into  Siberia  : the  chamberlain  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  danger  that  menaced  him  by  complaining 
to  the  grand  duke  of  the  calumnies  that  had  been  io  auda- 
cioufly  fpread  ; and  by  requefting  that,  in  order  to  furnifh 
no  farther  pretence  to  the  jealoufy  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
calm  the  mind  of  the  emprefs,  he  might  obtain  permiffion  to 
retire  to  Mofcow.  The  credulous  prince,  thus  deluded,  or- 
dered him  to  remain  in  his  ftation,  and  in  an  audience  with 
the  emprefs,  vindicated  the  innocence  ot  Soitikof,  with  fo 
much  vehemence  and  by  fuch  a variety  of  arguments,  that 
Elizabeth  herfelf  was  Inclined  to  aferibe  to  envy  the  inju- 
rious 
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rious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  againft  him.  Catha- 
rine alfo  pleaded  his  caufe,  and  that  of  her  own  honour,  with 
fo  much  eloquence,  that  her  vi&ory  over  the  emprefs  was 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  grand  duke.  The  inter- 
courfe  between  Soltikof  and  the  grand-duchefs  was  renewed 
and  continued  ; and  Catharine  acquired  boldnefs  from  her 
fuccefs,  and  from  the  example  of  Elizabeth,  whofe  manners 
were  becoming  daily  more  and  more  corrupt,  and  who, 
engaging  from  day  to  day  in  fome  new  follies,  feemed  to  af- 
ford fome  excufe  for  her  paffion.  In  1754,  when  Soltikof 
thought  himfelf  perfeftly  fecure,  the  grand  chancellor  Bef- 
tuchef  contrived  his  ruin,  and  prevailed  with  the  emprefs  to 
appoint  him  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Ruf- 
fia  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was  to  refide.  He  alfo  coun- 
teradted  the  influence  which  the  grand  duchefs  was  induced 
to  employ  for  his  recal ; and  her  ambition  impofed  iilence  on 
love.  For  fome  time  they  correfponded  with  each  other; 
but  in  1755  the  young  count  Staniflaus  Poniatowfky  fup- 
pianted  Soltikof  in  the  attachment  of  Catharine,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  declared  to  one  another  their  mutual  af- 
fection, and  confulted  on  the  means  of  indulging  their 
inclinations  without  reftraint.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  was 
foon  informed  of  this  new  intrigue  of  her  adoptive  niece,  and 
fne  ordered  Poniatowfky  to  quit  Ruffia  without  delay. 
The  chancellor  Beftuchef,  in  the  mean  while,  was  gradually 
ilrengthening  his  party  with  that  of  the  grand  duchefs  ; and 
in  1756  he  engaged  count  De  Bruhl,  prime  minifter  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Poniatowfky 
as  minifter  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  and  king 
of  Poland  to  the  emprefs  Elizabeth.  This  meafure  hav- 
ing fucceeded,  the  plenipotentiary  arrived,  and  Catharine 
made  fo  little  fecret  of  the  intimacy  fubfifting  between  them, 
that  public  report  was  very  loud  to  his  prejudice.  The 
grand  duke  was  the  only  man  at  court  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  palling.  His  time  was  wholly  occupied  in  attend- 
ing the  ufelefs  manoeuvres  and  painful  exercifes  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  when  thefe  were  finifhed,  in  indulging  the  excefles 
of  the  table,,  and  boafting,  in  the  delirium  of  intemperance, 
that  he  would  one  day  be  conqueror  of  the  north,  and  the 
rival  of  the  Perflan  hero.  At  length,  however,  the  jealoufy 
of  Peter  was  alarmed  ; and  no  time  was  loft  in  foftering  the 
furmifes  of  the  hufband  into  proofs  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
wife,  in  her  love  for  the  Polander,  and  the  criminal  corre- 
fpondence  they  mutually  entertained.  The  prince  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  confternation ; forbad  the 
grand  duchefs  to  be  feen  with  Poniatowfky  ; and  haftening 
to  the  emprefs,  befought  her  to  avenge  the  affront  he  had 
received  ; informing  her,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  grand 
chancellor  had  not  only  favoured  the  mifconduft  of  the 
grand  duchefs,  but  had  repeatedly  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  his  imperial  aunt.  Elizabeth,  moved  at  the  forrows  of 
her  nephew,  and  incenfed  at  the  treachery  of  Beftuchef, 
gave  orders  to  arreft  him;  and  in  the  fequel  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  place,  tried,  pronounced  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
and  fentenced  to  death,  which  fentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted for  banithment  to  an  ettate  120  verfts  beyond  Mof- 
cow.  Catharine,  apprehending  every  thing  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  her  hufband,  and  forfaken  by  her  courtiers,  was 
reduced  to  a very  diftreffed  and  almofl  hopelefs  fituation. 
In  the  year  .1761,  the  health  of  Elizabeth  began  vifibly  to 
decline,  and  the  neeeflity  of  repofe,  added  to  her  natural  in- 
dolence, made  her  more  negligent  than  ever  of  the  affairs  of 
government.  Woronzof  was  grand  chancellor,  and  on  him 
depended  the  conduct  of  the  public  bufinefs  ; and  the  em- 
prefs, hardly  able  to  puriue  her  cullomary  diflipations, 
amufed  herfelf  with  the  idle  tales  that  were  brought  her  of 
the  amorous  revels  of  her  nephew  Peter  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Woronzof.  Catharine  renewed  her  efforts  for 


a reconciliation  with  the  emprefs ; but  fire  would  liften  to  no 
accommodation,  except  on  the  moll  mortifying  conditions. 
It  was  afterwards  propofed  to  her  by  a meffage  from  Eliza- 
beth, to  confefs  her  guilt,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of 
her  hufband  and  the  emprefs.  From  this  moment  Catharine 
fummoned  up  all  her  pride.  She  purpofely  avoided  appear- 
ing at  court,  kept  clofe  to  her  apartments,  and  afked  leave 
of  the  emprefs  to  retire  into  Germany  ; a permiffion  which 
fhe  knew  would  not  be  granted  ; becaufe,  well  apprized  of 
the  extreme  fondnefs  of  Elizabeth  for  the  young  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  file  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  princefs  would 
confent  to  the  departure  of  the  mother  of  a child,  who  would 
thereby  be  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  being  hereafter 
declared  illegitimate.  The  ftratagem  fucceeded,  and  an  ac- 
commodation foon  enfued.  At  the  very  moment  when  fhe 
was  thought  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  difgrace,  to  the 
great  aftonifhment  of  the  court,  fhe  made  her  appearance  at 
the  theatre,  by  the  fide  of  the  emprefs,  who  carefully  drew 
upon  her  the  notice  of  the  fpedlators  by  the  particularity  of 
her  attentions.  The  ambition  of  Catharine  was  roufed  by 
Elizabeth’s  approaching  diffolution,  and  fhe  felt  the  neceffity 
of  conciliating  the  popular  favour  by  an  exterior  of  piety, 
which,  by  thofe  who  beft  knew  her,  was  fuppofed  not  to 
proceed  from  her  heart.  However,  fhe  was  pundfual  in  fre- 
quenting the  churches  at  the  ftated  times  of  public  devotion  ; 
but  more  particularly  at  the  prayers  that  were  now  daily  put 
up  for  imploring  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  health  of  the 
emprefs.  She  employed  herfelf  alfo  for  feveral  days  in 
framing  the  form  of  the  proclamation  acknowledging  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
troops.  At  length,  on  Chriftmas  day,  1761,  the  emprefs 
Elizabeth  expired  ; and  Peter  III.  afcended  the  throne.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  conduct  was  not  only  blame- 
lefs,  but  laudable  ; he  appeared  to  be  fuddenly  transformed 
into  a different  being  ; as  grand  duke,  he  had  been  inconfif- 
tent,  impetuous,  and  wild;  but  as  Peter  III.  he  appeared 
equitable,  patient,  and  enlightened.  He  was  kind  to  all 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  late  emprefs ; he  continued 
in  their  pofts  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate  : and  he  pardoned 
all  his  enemies.  The  grand  duchefs  received  from  him  the 
moit  flattering  falutations  and  marks  of  the  greateft  confi- 
dence. He  feemed  to  forget  the  wrongs  he  had  fuffered 
in  the  elegancies  of  her  mind,  and  the  force  of  her  genius. 
He  paffed  a great  part  of  the  day  in  her  apartments,  dif- 
courfed  with  her  in  a free  and  friendly  manner,  and  confulted 
her  on  all  affairs  of  delicacy  and  importance.  The  courtiers 
were  furprifed,  and  congratulated  Catharine  on  her  happy 
lot.  Catharine  was  almoft  the  only  perfon  who  was  not 
deceived.  She  faw  that  her  hufband  was  not  capable  of  go- 
verning by  himfelf,  and  fire  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
character  to  miftake  that  for  benevolence,  which  was  only 
weaknefs.  The  firft  meafures  of  his  government  were  po- 
pular and  aufpicious.  Unfteady  and  capricious  in  his 
temper,  his  private  and  public  conduft  was  verfatile  and 
fiu&uating,  and  indicated  that  levity  of  difpofition  which 
was  the  predominant  feature  in  his  charaHer.  His  enthu- 
fiaftic  attachment  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  gave  offence  to  his 
fubjefts,  led  him  to  flight  all  the  foreign  minifters,  excepting 
the  Pruffian  envoy  and  Mr.  Keith,  the  Britifh  ambafl’ador, 
and  occafioned  alterations  in  his  plan  of  conduct  and  govern- 
ment, which  created  a great  number  of  enemies,  and  evinced, 
that  if  he  had  fometimes  good  intentions,  he  was  deficient  m 
judgment,  and  efpecially  in  that  energy  of  charadler  fo  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  ruler  of  a nation.  Together  with  the 
wifeft  plans,  he  often  adopted  fuch  as  were  ufelefs,  and 
others  that  were  even  dangerous.  The  defire  of  making- 
improvements  induced  him  imprudently  to  hazard  premature 
reformations.  By  converting  .the  vaft  poffeffions  of  the 
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church  into  domains  of  the  crown,  and  affigning  to  the  cler- 
gy yearly  falaries,  and  by  other  meafures  of  an  ecclefiaftical 
nature,  lie  irritated  a numerous  clafs  of  men,  whofe  influence 
was  very  extenlive.  His  enemies  fpread  a report  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  that  he  had  only  feigned  to 
embrace  the  Greek  communion  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  filling  the  throne  ; but  that  he  was  ftill  a Lutheran  at 
heart,  of  which  he  was  every  day  giving  frefh  proofs,  by 
fhewi  ig  a profound  contemDt  for  the  rites,  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Ruffians.  It  was  induftrioufly  pro- 
pagated, that  he  never  fpoke  but  with  difdain  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  never  mentioned  the  Germans  but  with  refpeft. 
Ail  thefe  reports,  circulated  with  artifice,  foon  alienated 
from  the  prince  thofe  heart6  which  the  firft  meafures  of  his 
reign  had  attached  to  him.  To  the  army,  alfo,  he  gave  great 
offence,  by  manifefting  a decided  preference  of  the  German 
foldiers  to  the  Ruffian  troops,  and  by  a variety  of  other  mea- 
fures, which  were  fuhjeAs  of  general  murmur.  Befides,  he  dif- 
pleafed  all  parties  by  his  declared  intention  of  retaking  by  force 
of  arms  the  duchy  of  Schlefwick,  on  which  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark had  feized  to  the  prejudice  of  the  dukes  of  Holftein. 
Many  of  his  meafures  were  adopted  in  diredf  oppofition  to 
the  counfel  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Peter  and  that  of  Catharine,  and  who 
had  long  forefeen  that  event  which  afterwards  happened. 
Moreover,  Peter  infenfibly  refumed  his  vicious  habits  ; fre- 
quently palling  the  whole  day  in  drinking  and  fmoaking 
amidft  a company  of  bafe  courtiers,  mod  of  whom  were  ea- 
gerly feeking  his  ruin,  and  pertidioufly  applauding  his  fan- 
taftical  humours  and  his  moil  dangerous  innovations. 

His  behaviour  to  the  emprefs  was  no  lefs  inconfiftent  than 
other  parts  of  his  conduct.  Whilft  he  was  paying  homage 
to  the  fuperiority  of  her  mind,  he  would  allow  to  elcape  from 
him  fome  intimations  of  the  indignation  which  had  taken 
pofftffion  of  his  bread;  on  account  of  the  wrongs  he  had  dif- 
fered. In  the  mod  facred  and  pompous  ceremonies  of  the 
Ruffian  church,  fuch,  e.  g.  as  the  benediction  of  the  waters 
(fee  Consecration),  he  caufed  her  to  appear  adorned  with 
all  the  marks  of  imperial  dignity,  while  he  contented  himfelf 
with  following  her  train  in  the  rank  of  a fimple  colonel,  as  if 
he  intended  to  fhew  to  his  people,  that  fhe  was  born  to  reign, 
and  that  it  was  his  province  to  obey.  At  court  he  would 
often  leave  her  to  execute  the  whole  of  the  reprefentation  ; 
while  he,  dreffed  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment,  refpeCt fully 
came  and  prefented  to  her  his  officers,  whom  he  called  his 
comrades.  But  this  apparent  honour  conferred  on  the  em- 
prefs was  of  no  long  duration.  As  foon  as  he  thought  him- 
felf well  fettled  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  concealed  his 
indifference,  and  he  fometimes  manifeded  it  in  the  mod  hu- 
miliating manner.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
peace  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Peter,  who,  during  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  fire-works,  was  feated  by  the  fide  of  Catharine, 
on  feeing  the  countefs  Woronzof,  his  midrefs,  pafs  by,  called 
to  her,  and  made  her  fit  down  by  his  fide  ; upon  which  Ca- 
tharine immediately  retired,  without  any  endeavour  to  detain 
her  being  vouchfafed  on  the  part  of  her  hufband.  Other 
indances  of  mortification  occurred,  which  Catharine  felt  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  her  tears  intereded  the  fpeCtators,  whild 
the  harflinefs  of  Peter  excited  their  indignation.  It  was  by 
fuch  treatment,  however,  that  the  hopes  of  the  emprefs 
revived.  She  oppofed  to  his  flights  and  rudenefs  great 
circumfpeCtion  and  lingular  arts  of  addrefs  ; and  thus  gained 
the  hearts,  which  the  emperor  was  lofing.  InftruCted  from 
her  infancy  in  the  arts  of  diffimulation,  file  affeCted,  in  the 
fight  of  the  multitude,  fentiments  very  foreign  to  her  mind. 
The  pupil  of  the  philofophers  affumed  the  air  of  a bigot  ; 
fhe  feduloufly  repaired  every  day  to  the  churches  of  Peterf- 
burg,  praying  with  all  the  femblance  of  a fincere  and  fervent 


devotion,  punctual  in  the  mod  luperditious  practices  of  the 
Greek  religion,  accoding  the  poor  with  benignity,  and  treat- 
ing the  popes  with  reverence  ; who  did  not  fail  afterwards 
to  proclaim  her  praife  from  houfe  to  houfe.  In  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  the  mode  of  life  purfued  by  this  married 
pair  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  their  public  conduCt, 
While  Peter  III.  was  duit  up  with  the  countefs  Woronzof., 
Mr.  Keith,  fome  Pruffian  officers,  and  others  of  his  fa- 
vourites ; while  he  was  fo  far  forgetful  of  his  rank  as  to  live 
familiarly  with  buffoons,  and  to  make  them  at  times  fit  at 
table  with  him  ; the  emprefs  kept  her  court  with  a mixture 
of  dignity  and  affability  whwh  charmed  all  who  approached 
her  : and  (lie  particularly  directed  her  attention  to  thofe 
perfons,  who,  by  their  reputation,  courage,  or  intrigues, 
might  ferve  her  caufe.  By  fuch  acts  of  imprudence  as  we 
have  now  recited,  the  czar  difplcafed  not  only  the  greater 
number  of  the  Ruffians,  but  almod  all  the  agents  from  fo- 
reign courts.  Having  concluded  a treaty  with  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  Peter  III.  caufed  the  peace  to  be  celebrated  witli  the 
greated  magnificence  ; and  in  the  midd  of  thefe  feftivities, 
he  manifeded  a particular  attention  to  the  countefs  Woron- 
zof, who  was  daily  gaining  an  increafe  of  afcendancy  over 
him,  and  who  found  means  to  induce  the  czar,  by  flattery  at 
one  time,  by  fcolding  at  another,  and  fometimes  by  a degree 
of  daring  petulance  which  led  her  even  to  beat  him,  to  renew 
the  promife  he  had  made,  while  he  was  only  grand  duke, 
that  he  would  marry  her,  and  place  her  in  the  room  of  Catha- 
rine on  the  throne  of  Ruffia.  Proud  of  this  hope,  (he  had 
the  imprudence  to  boaft  of  it  ; and  this  imprudence  brought 
on  her  ruin.  Peter  III.  no  lefs  inaifereet  than  the  countefs, 
did  not  difguife  his  intention  to  repudiate  Catharine  ; and 
to  declare  the  illegitimacy  of  her  fon,  Paul  Petrovitch.  He 
determined,  however,  to  cover  this  aft  of  defpotifm  with  an 
appearance  of  juftice  ; fondly  imagining,  that  when  he  pub- 
li flied  to  the  world  the  proofs  of  the  infidelities  of  Catharine, 
his  conduCt  would  gain  the  approbation  of  all  his  fubjeCts  and 
the  reft  of  Europe.  Hopelefs  of  an  heir,  on  account  of  a 
certain  imbecility  that  was  aferibed  to  him,  though  he  lived 
openly  with  the  countefs  Woronzof,  held  frequent  affigna- 
tions  with  a handfome  ftage-dancer  of  Peterfhurg,  and  had 
various  adventures  of  gallantry  ; he  conceived  a Angular  pro- 
ject for  fupplying  the  place  of  Paul  Petrovitch.  He  deter- 
mined to  adopt  prince  Ivan,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
Elizabeth,  to  declare  him  his  fucceffor,  and  to  unite  him  in 
marriage  with  the  young  princefs  cf  Holilein-Beck,  who 
was  then  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  and  whom  he  cherilhed  as  his 
daughter.  But  fuch  were  the  indiferetions  of  the  czar,  that 
they  revived  from  day  to  day  the  hopes  of  Catharine  ; and 
the  deiigns  he  had  formed  againft  her,  fome  part  of  which 
was  well  known,  emboldened  her  to  run  all  hazards  in  order 
to  prevent  them.  Difmilfed  to  Peterhof,  and  lodged  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  that  was  moll  retired,  (he 
paffed  her  days  in  meditating  the  project  for  precipitating 
her  hufband  from  the  throne,  and  her  evenings  rn  the  com- 
pany of  a peculiar  intimate,  whom  (lie  had  made  the  molt 
intrepid  of  the  confpirators.  Gregory  Orlof,  for  that  was 
his  name,  pofftffed  neither  the  advantages  of  birth  nor  thofe 
of  education  ; but  he  had  received  from  nature  what  are 
often  found  more  ufeful,  courage  and  beauty.  He  had  a 
poll  in  the  artillery,  while  his  two  brothers  were  only  com- 
mon foldiers  in  the  regiments  of  guards  ; he  had  alfo  been  fe- 
leCted  by  count  Peter  Schu  valof,  grand-mafter  of  the  artillery, 
as  aide-de-camp  ; and  for  his  miftrefs  he  had  one  of  the  mol 
illuftrious  and  the  handfomeft  women  of  the  court,  the  prin- 
cefs Kurakin,  who  preferred  him  to  his  general.  The 
general,  however,  having  furprifed  them  together,  threatened 
to  exert  his  intereft  for  procuring  the  banifhment  of  Orlof 
to  Siberia.  The  ttory  of  this  adventure  reached  the  retreat 
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in  which  Catharine  was  compelled  to  do  penance;  and  her 
curiotity  to  fee  him  being  excited,  was  gratified  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Catharine  Ivanovna,  the  moil  ingenious  of  con- 
fidantes, and  the  lealt  fcrupulousof  duennas.  After  repeated 
interviews,  the  emprefs  unveiled  to  Orlof,  of  whofe  bold- 
nefs  and  difcretion  (he  had  previoufly  affured  herfelf,  the  am- 
bitious defigns  which  (he  had  been  projecting.  Orlof  com- 
plied with  her  wifhes  ; entered  into  a confpiracy  with  her, 
and  engaged  his  brothers,  together  with  feveral  officers,  by 
whofe  inilrumentaiity  he  gained  to  his  party  fome  companies 
of  guards  ; but  without  imparting  to  them  his  real  dtfign. 
Catharine  was  only  grand  duchefs  when  her  connection  with 
Orlof  commenced  ; and  her  correfpondence  with  him,  as 
well  as  with  other  officers,  was  carried  on  with  no  lefs  art 
than  fuccefs.  Some  of  the  courtiers  alfo  participated  her 
favours;  but  not  having  fufficient  confidence  in  their  talents. 
Hie  merely  made  them  her  friends,  without  difcloling  to  them 
her  fecret.  Lieutenant-general  Villebois  was  one  of  thofe 
whom  fhe  particularly  diilinguifhed.  When  fhe  was  feated 
on  the  throne,  (lie  attached  to  her  interelt  the  remainder  of 
thofe  confpirators,  at  the  head  of  whom  Belluchef  and  the 
Schuvalofs  had  fucceffiveiy  appeared,  and  of  which  the  het- 
man Kurii H Razamofsky,  the  prince  Volkonfky,  nephew  of 
the  exiled  Beltuchef,  and  major-general  ol  the  guards,  and 
count  Panin,  were  the  molt  powerful  fupports.  She  had 
alfo  been  able  to  form  another  confpiracy,  contrived  by  the 
young  princefs  Dafhkof,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  iS  years, 
was  Angularly  adlive  and  impetuous.  All  the  accomplices 
of  thefe  feveral  factions  added  without  the  knowledge  oi 
each  other  ; and  Catharine,  who  dfiedled  and  animated  them 
all,  feemed  to  have  no  (hare  in  the  plot.  Princefs  Dafhkot 
bad  in  her  train  an  adventurous  Piedmontefe,  named  Odart, 
whom  penury  and  the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  had 
brought  to  St.  Peterlbuigh  ; and  by  her  interelt  with 
the  emprefs,  file  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  private 
fecretary;  in  confequence  of  which  appointment,  Odart  be- 
came one  of  her  confidents  in  her  ambitious  defigns.  The 
princefs  Dafhkof  and  Odart  contrived  to  engage  Razu- 
mofsky,  count  Panin,  prince  Volkonlky,  and  the  archbiihop 
of  Novgorod  in  their  party.  Glebof,  whom  the  czar  had 
raifed  from  the  lowed  forms  of  chicane  to  the  important 
place  of  procureur-gtneral  to  the  fenate,  joined  this  band  of 
confpirators  The  aim  of  all  thofe  who  feverally  confpired 
againit  Peter  III.  was  to  dethrone  him  ; but  they  had  dif- 
ferent fentiments  with  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  accom- 
plilhing  their  purpofe.  Panin,  Razumofsky,  and  Orlof 
thought  it  heft  to  begin  by  feizing  his  perton  at  Pcterhof, 
the  imperial  palace,  lituate  on  the  fitore  of  the  Croniladt 
gulf,  at  the  conclufion  of  one  ot  thofe  orgies  which  could 
cot  fail  to  take  place  on  lus  coming  thither  to  celebrate  the 
anniverfary  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  One  of  the  confpi- 
rators, lieutenant  Paffick,  the  moll  ferocious  of  his  country- 
men, i-  filled  on  afiaffinating  him  with  a poigrard  in  the 
midlt  of  his  court,  and  actually  lay  in  wait  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but  he  was  difaDpointtd  in  bis  defign.  The  confpirators, 
who  differed  as  to  the  means  of  dethronin  g the  czar,  were 
fiili  lefs  agreed  on  the  manner  of  fupplying  his  place. 
Catharine  afpired  to  the  foie  polkffion  of  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity ; and  this  preterdion  was  fupported  by  the  princefs 
Dafhkof  and  Oriof.  Panin,  on  the  other  hand,  propoled, 
that  fhe  fhould  govern  only  in  the  name  of  regent  ; and  that 
the  title  of  emperor  fhould  devolve  on  the  young  grand-duke 
Paul  Petrovitch.  And  in  this  opinion  the  hetman  Razu- 
mofsky  concurred.  Thofe  who  wanted  to  confer  the  fu- 
preme power  on  Catharine,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavours  to  induce  count  Panin  to  alter  his  mind  ; and  if 
their  efforts  had  not  been  aided  by  the  count’s  paffion  for 


the  princefs  Dafhkof,  they  would  have  proved  altogether 
ineffectual.  The  confpirators  being  agreed,  proceeded  to 
devife  means  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.  Whiift  the 
friends  of  Catharine  received  conllant  information  of  the 
movements  of  the  czar,  he  was  ignorant  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings. Expecting,  in  indolent  fecurity,  the  feflivities  of 
Peterhof,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  his  majefty 
was  gone  to  pafs  fome  days  at  his  country  palace  of 
Oranienbanm,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  forre  of  the 
handlomelt  women  of  the  court,  and  where  he  had  purpofed 
to  caufe  the  emprefs  to  be  arrelted.  In  the  mean  while 
fome  perfons,  who  had  perceived  that  a plot  againlf  the  czar 
was  in  agitation,  advertifed  him  of  it  ; but  he  difregarded 
the  information,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  feize  the- 
traitors.  However,  when  the  confpirators  were  about  to 
accoTiplifh  their  defign  on  the  arrival  x>f  the  czar  at  Peter- 
hof,  their  plot  was  difeovered,  and  Paffick  was  arrefted  ; fi> 
that  it  became  neceffary  to  haffen  its  execution  ; the  time  of 
action  was  the  filence  of  the  night,  without  allowing  the 
czar  an  opportunity  for  forming  an  inclination  to  prevent 
them,  nor  the  troops  and  the  people  time  to  arm  for  his  de- 
fence. Catharine,  under  a pretence  of  leaving  the  apart- 
ments -of  the  palace  free  for  the  feftival  that  was  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  in  reality  with  the  view  of  facilitating  her  own 
efcape,  was  lodged  in  a remote  fummer-houfe,  called  Mon- 
plaifir,  lituate  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  on  the  ffiore 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Here  file  had  a fmall  boat,  which 
might  occafionally  be  of  fervice  in  the  fecret  vifits  of  her  fa- 
vourites, and  for  facilitating  her  own  efcape  into  Sweden,  if 
the  confpiracy  (hould  be  difeovered.  At  the  hour  of  two  in 
the  morning,  when  the  emprefs  was  in  a profound  deep,  (he 
was  fuddenly  roufid  by  a foldier,  unknown  to  her,  who  de- 
livered a note  from  princefs  Dalhkof,  and  accompanied  it 
with  a declaration  ; “ Your  majefty  has  not  a moment  to 
lofe  ; get  ready  to  follow  me  upon  which  he  immediately 
difappeared.  Catharine,  ;aftonifhed  and  terrified,  -called 
Ivanovna  ; and  having  difguifed  themfelves  by  their  drefs, 
fo  that  they  could  not  be  known  by  the  fentinels  about  the 
palace,  they  battened  to  a carriage  that  was  waiting  for 
them  at  the  garden-gate.  As  foon  as  the  emprefs  had  feat- 
ed herfelf  in  it,  Alexey  Orlof,  one  of  the  confpirators,  took 
the  reins,  and  fet  off  at  full  fpeed.  An  accident  happened 
to  the  horfes,  which  retarded  their  flight,  and  threw  them 
into  confufion.  Their  danger  was  imminent  ; and  they  re- 
fill ved  to  make  the  bell  of  their  way  on  foot;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  they  met  with  a light  country  cart, 
which  conveyed  them  with  fpetd  and  fafety  to  Peteriburgh, 
Catharine,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  but  fufficiently 
felf-poffcffed  to  affume  a fedate  and  tranquil  air,  arrived  in 
the  city  at  7 in  the  morning,  on  the  9th  of  July,  N.  S.  1762. 
She  was  received  by  a fmall  band  of  foldiers  with  clamorous 
fhouts  of  joy  ; and  though  their  number  was  fmall,  they 
fvvore  to  die  in  her  defence.  Their  example  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  other  foldiers,  who,  with  one  confent,  declared  her 
fovereign.  The  oath  of  the  troops  was  received  on  a cruci- 
fix, fetched  from  the  altar  by  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment 
of  Ifhma'ilof and  the  Simeonotsky  and'  the  Preobaginiky 
guards  joined  thofe  of  IlhmaTlof.  In  the  interval  of  two 
hours  the  emprefs  faw  herfelf  lurrounded  by  2000  warriors, 
and  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pcterfburg,  who  me- 
chanically follow'ed  the  motions  of  the  foldiers,  and  w'ere 
eager  to  applaud  them.  The  hetman  Razumofsky  advifid 
her  to  repair  to  the  church  of  Kazan,  whither  (he  was  at- 
tended with  a vail  coucourfe  of  (pettators,  who  mingled 
their  acclamations  with  the  fliouts  ot  the  foldiers,  and 
where  the  archbifhop  of  Novgorod,  accompanied  bv  a 
great  number  of  prieils,  fet  the  imperial  crowm  on  her  head* 
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proclaimed  her  with  a loud  voice  fovereign  of  all  the  Ruffias, 
by  the  name  of  Catharine  the  Second,  and  declared,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  young  grand-duke,  Paul  Petrovitch,  her  fuc- 
cefibr.  A Te  Deum  was  then  chanted,  accompanied  with 
the  fhouts  or  hurras,  i.  e.  huzzas,  of  the  multitude.  The 
emprefs  then  repaired  to  the  palace  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Elizabeth  ; and  for  feveral  hours  crowds  of  people 
flocked  thither,  who  fell  on  their  knees  before  her,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Before  the  end  of  the  day,  Catha- 
rine had  already  15,000  men  of  ffleft  troops  ; the  city  was 
in  a formidable  Hate  of  defence  ; It  rift  order  every  where 
prevailed  ; and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  fhed.  Whilft  the 
emprefs  remained  in  the  palace,  (lie  fent  for  her  fon  Paul 
Petrovitch,  and  held  him  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace  to  the 
view  of  the  people,  whofe  acclamations  were  redoubled  at  the 
flght  of  the  child,  thinking  that  in  him  they  beheld  the 
new  emperor.  The  principal  nobles,  who  had  taken  no 
fhare  in  this  confpiracy,  as  loon  as  they  heard  of  it  in  the 
morning,  reforted  to  the  palace,  and  united  their  homage 
and  oaths  of  fidelity  to  thofe  which  the  multitude  had  juft; 
been  rendering  to  Catharine.  A manifefto  was  dillributed 
throflgh  the  city,  and  a notification  was  delivered  to  the  fo- 
reign minifters  of  the  day  when  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
prefent  their  compliments  of  congratulation  on  the  event 
that  had  taken  place.  The  troops,  inceffantly  fupplied  with 
beer  and  brandy,  exprelfed  their  fatisfadion  by  reiterated 
vociferations  of  hourra  ! and  by  tolling  up  their  hats  and 
caps;  but  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  Peter  III.  had 
been  colonel  while  he  was  grand-duke,  and  which  he  had  in- 
corporated with  the  guards  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
took  no  participation  in  this  tumultuous  joy.  The  officers 
having  refufed  obedience  to  Catharine,  were  put  under  arreft, 
and  replaced  by  the  officers  of  other  regiments.  Fearlefs  of 
this  regiment,  the  ruling  party  began  to  march  the  troops 
from  the  city,  to  proceed  againft  the  czar.  Peter  III.  had 
yet  no  fufpicion  of  the  important  event  that  had  occurred. 
Such  and  fo  unaccountable  was  his  fecurity,  that  he  fet  out, 
after  having  received  fome  intimations  of  the  confpiracy, 
from  Oranienbaum  in  a calaffi,  with  his  miftrefs,  his  fa- 
vourites, and  the  women  of  his  court,  for  Peterhof,  to  be 
prefent  at  the  grand  feftivities  already  mentioned.  In  the 
way,  Gudovitch,  the  general  aide-de-camp,  met  one  of  the 
chamberlains  of  the  emprefs,  by  whom  he  was  informed  of 
her  efcape,  and  of  the  perplexity  that  had,  in  confequence 
of  it,  filled  the  whole  palace  of  Peterhof ; and  upon  his 
■communicating  (the  intelligence  to  Peter,  he  turned  pale,  and 
appeared  much, agitated.  On  his  arrival  at  Peterhof,  his 
agitation  and  confufion  increafed,  when  he  found  that  the 
emprefs  had  aftually  left  the  palace  ; he  was  afraid  to  aflc 
any  queftions,  and  his  attendants  could  not  fummon  refolu- 
tion  to  give  him  any  information.  At  length  he  received 
the  certain  and  unacceptable  tidings  of  the  revolution  that 
had  been  accompliffied  ; and  the  chancellor  Woronzof 
offered  his  fervices  to  haften  to  Peterlburg,  engaging  to 
bring  the  emprefs  back.  The  chancellor,  on  entering  the 
palace,  found  Catharine  furrounded  by  a multitude  of  people 
in  the  aft  of  doing  homage  ; and  forgetting  his  duty,  he 
took  the  oath  with  the  relt.  He  was  permitted,  however, 
at  his  earned  requeft,  to  return  to  his  houfe,  under  the 
guard  of  fome  trufty  officers  ; and  thus  fecured  himfelf 
from  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  the  paitifans  of  Catharine,  and 
from  the  fufpicions  of  the  czar.  After  the  departure  of  the 
chancellor,  Peter  became  a prey  to  the  moll  diflreffing 
anxieties,  and  he  every  inftant  received  fome  frefh  intelligence 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution.  He  was  indecifive  and  ir- 
refolute  with  regard  to  the  meafures  that  were  proper  to  be 
purfued  at  this  mterefting  crifis.  Although  his  Holftein 


guards  were  firmly  attached  to  him,  and  the  veteran  marfhal 
Munich  offered  to  rifle  every  thing  for  his  fervice,  he  remained 
hefitating  and  undetermined;  and  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  to 
gain  poffeffion  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cronftadt,  and  adopting 
fome  other  meafures,  equally  unavailing,  for  conciliating  the 
emprefs,  he  found  it  not  only  expedient,  but  abfoluteiy  ne- 
ceffary,  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  her  will.  The  emprefs 
deputed  count  Panin  to  announce  to  him  her  purpofe1;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  iign  a moll:  humiliating  aft  of  abdica- 
tion, in  which  he  declared  his  conviftion  of  his  inability  to 
govern  the  empire,  either  as  a fovereign,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  and  his  fenfe  of  the  diflrefs  in  which  his  continu- 
ance at  the  head  of  affairs  would  inevitably  involve  it. 
When  his  fignature  to  this  fatal  aft  was  obtained,  count 
Panin  left  "him  ; and  Peter  feemed  to  enjoy  a greater  com- 
poiure  of  mmd.  In  the  evening,  however,  an  officer  with 
a ftrong  effort  came  and  conveyed  him  priloner  to  Ropffha, 
a fmall  imperial  palace,  at  the  diltance  of  about  20  verfts 
from  Peterhof. 

Thus  was  effefted  in  one  day  and  without  fliedding  a 
Angle  drop  of  blood,  a revolution  of  immenfe  importance. 
The  unfortunate  emperor  enjoyed  the  power  of  which  he 
made  fo  impolitic  an  ufe,  no  longer  than  fix  months.  Upon 
his  removal  from  Peterhof,  he  was  blind  to  the  fate  that 
awaited  him.  He  fent  a meffage  to  Catharine,  requefting 
that  he  might  retain  in  his  fcrvice  the  negro,  who  had  been 
attached  to  him,  and  who  amufed  him  with  his  Angularities, 
together  with  a dog,  of  which  he  was  fond,  his  violin,  a 
bible,  and  a few  romances;  affuring  her,  that,  difgufled 
at  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  he  would  henceforward  devote 
himfelf  to  a philofophical  life.  Not  one  of  thefe  requefts 
was  granted.  After  he  had  been  at  Ropffha  fix  days  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  perfons  befides  the  chiefs  of  the 
confpirators,  and  the  foldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded, 
Alexius  Orlof,  accompanied  by  Teplof,  came  to  him  with 
the  news  of  his  fpeedy  deliverance,  and  afked  permiffion  to 
dine  with  him.  While  the  officer  amufed  the  czar  with 
fome  trifling  diffourfe,  his  chief  filled  the  wine-glaffes, 
which  are  ufually  brought  in  the  northern  countries  before 
dinner,  and  poured  a poifonous  mixture  into  that  which  he 
intended  for  the  prince.  The  czar,  without  diltrufl,  fwal- 
lovved  the  potion  ; on  which  he  was  feized  with  the  moil 
excruciating  pains  ; and  on  his  being  offered  a fecond  glafs, 
on  pretence  of  its  giving  him  relief,  he  refufed  it  with  re^ 
proaches  on  him  that  offered  it.  Being  preffed  to  take 
another  glafs,  when  lie  called  for  milk,  a French  valet-de- 
chambre,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  ran  in  ; and 
throwing  himfelf  into  his  arms,  he  laid,  in  a faint  tone  of 
voice,  “ It  was  not  enough  then  to  prevent  me  from  reign- 
ing in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive  me  of  the  crown  of  Rufiia ! 
I mud  alfo  be  put  to  death.”  The  valet-de-chambre  inter- 
ceded in  his  behalf ; but  the  two  miffreants  forced  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  him.  In  the 
midll  of  the  tumult,  the  younger  of  the  princes  Baratinfky, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  entered  ; Orlof,  who,  in  a 
ftruggle,  had  thrown  down  the  emperor,  was  preffing  upon 
his  bread  with  both  his  knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat 
with  his  hand.  In  this  iituation  the  two  other  affaffins 
threw  a napkin  with  a running  knot  round  his  neck,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  iuftocation,  July  17th,  juft  one 
week  after  the  revolution.  Thefe  particulars  are  confirm- 
ed by  the  account  of  one  who  was  in  the  confidence  of 
prince  Potemkin,  who  is  erroneoufly  faid  to  have  been  pre- 
fent on  the  occafion.  It  was,  however,  announced  to  the 
nation,  that  Peter  had  died  of  an  hasmorrhoidal  colic.  When 
Catharine  received  the  news  of  Peter’s  death,  (he  appeared 
at  court,  whither  ffie  was  going,  with  a tranquil  air ; and 
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afterwards  (Tint  herfelf  up  with  Orlof,  Panin,  Razumofsky, 
Gleb  of,  and  forme  other  confidential  perfons,  to  deliberate 
whether  the  fenate  and  people  fhould  be  immediately  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  the  emperor,  or  whether  it 
might  not  be  more  advifable  to  wait  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
enfuing  day  : the  latter  alternative  was  adopted.  When 
the  ne>vs  of  this  event  was  communicated  to  the  public  at 
large,  the  emprefs  rofe  from  her  feat  with  her  eyes  fuffuied 
with  tears;  fhe  difmiflcd  the  courtiers  and  foreign  minifters, 
(lint  herfelf  up  in  her  apartment,  and  for  feveral  days  exhi- 
bited tokens  of  real  and  profound  grief.  The  body  of  the 
unfortunate  czar  was  brought  to  Pcterfburg,  and  expofed 
for  three  days  in  the  church  of  the  monaitery  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Neffky,  and  buried  before  the  rails  of  the  altar.  The 
Holftein  foldiers  were,  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  in- 
terment, embarked  for  their  own  country  ; prince  George, 
whom  Peter  III.  had  conftituted  duke  of  Courland,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  that  title ; but  he  was  compenfated  by 
the  emprefs  with  the  adminiftration  of  Holftein,  where  he 
fettled,  and  ever  after  ferv  d Catharine  with  fidelity  and 
zeal.  The  chancellor  Beftuchef,  the  moft  inveterate  enemy 
of  Peter,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  reftored  to  his  rank  of 
field-marfhal,  and  to  his  place  in  the  council,  with  an  annual 
penlion  of  20,000  rubles.  Several  other  exiles  and  prifoners 
were  on  this  occation  fet  free  ; but  neither  Ivan  nor  any  of 
his  family.  Biren,  who  had  been  recalled  by  Peter,  was  rein- 
ttated  by  Catharine  in  his  dukedom  of  Courland,  where  he 
favoured,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  views  which  the 
emprefs  had  already  formed  on  Poland.  Catharine,  with  a 
magnanimity  which  did  her  honour,  wifely  manifefted  no  re- 
fentment  again!!  the  few  who  had  preferved  their  attachment 
to  Peter,  and  received  to  favour  marflial  Munich,  who 
readily  transferred  his  fidelity  from  the  dead  to  the  living. 
She  even  pardoned  her  rival,  countefs  Woronzof,  and  al- 
lowed her  to  retain  the  fruits  of  her  lover’s  munificence. 

Although  none  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  were  ignorant 
of  the  fteps  by  which  Catharine  had  mounted  the  throne, 
they  mad-  no  hefitation  in  acknowledging  her  title.  Whilf! 
file  was  endeavouring  to  fecure  peace  with  the  kings  of 
Europe,  fhe  neglected  no  meafure  that  was  likely  to  preferve 
it  within  her  own  empire.  In  the  month  of  September  fhe 
took  a journey  to  Mofcow,  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating  her 
coronation  in  that  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  Her  nu- 
merous cavalcade  made  a pompous  entrance  into  the  city  ; 
but  fhe  was  received  in  a manner  that  fhewed  fhe  was  far 
from  pofleffiug  the  hearts  of  all  her  fubjedts.  As  foon  as 
fhe  was  crowned  in  the  prefence  of  the  foldiery  and  the 
people  of  the  court,  fhe  haftened  her  departure,  though  fhe 
indultrioufly  concealed  her  chagrin,  and  re-took  the  road  to 
Pcterfburg.  The  prefents  and  promotions  which  were 
made  on  occafion  of  the  coronation,  fell  moftlv  to  the  fhare 
of  her  adherents  in  the  late  revolution.  The  revolts  and 
confpiracies  that  difquieted  the  commencement  of  her  reign 
were  fupprefled  without  much  difficulty  ; and  the  only  feve- 
rities  that  were  txereiied  on  the  occafion  wete  a few  baniffi 
meats  to  Siberia.  To  foreign  courts  Catharine  difplayed  all 
the  greatnefs  of  her  ehara&er  ; and  at  home,  combining  po- 
licy with  firmnefs,  fhe  fou  d means  to  foothe  the  moft  dan- 
gerous of  the  priefts,  and  to  put  a ftop  to  the  cabals  of  the 
monks.  She  recalled  to  court  princefs  Dafhkof,  whom 
fhe  had  ordered  to  Mofcow  ; and  fhe  fent  away  the  Pied- 
montefe  Odart,  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
court.  The  health  of  the  young  grand  duke  was  eftablifhed  ; 
and  the  flattering  expectations  that  were  juflly  raifed  by  the 
good  conduct  of  that  prince  drew  off  the  public  atten- 
tion from  the  unfortunate  Ivan  ; and  the  Ruffians  accora- 
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modated  themfelves  to  a yoke,  which  they  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  fhake  off.  Ambition,  however,  did  not  extin- 
guifh  in  the  bread  of  Catharine  the  love  of  pleafure.  By 
the  latter  (he  gained  the  increafing  attachment  of  her  cour- 
tiers ; neverthtlefs,  fhe  could  furrender  pleafure  when  the 
more  arduous  concerns  of  government  demanded  her  atten- 
tion. She  affifted  at  all  the  deliberations  of  the  council, 
read  the  difpatghes  from  her  ambaffadors,  either  dictated 
or  minuted  with  her  own  hand  the  anfwers  that  were  fent 
to  them,  and  afterwards  attended  to  all  the  particulars  of 
their  execution.  Jealous,  fays  one  of  her  biographers,  of 
folid  renown,  fhe  fet  before  her  the  example  of  thofe  illuf- 
trious  monarchs  who  effaced  their  weakneffes  by  the  gran- 
deur of  their  exploits  ; and,  with  the  infirmities  of  men, 
merited  and  obtained  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  all 
fucceeding  times,  as  the  friends  and  benefaCtors  of  the 
human  race.  She  followed  the  maxims  which  fhe  frequently 
quoted  : “ We  ffiould  be  conftant  in  our  plans.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  do  amifs  than  to  alter  our  purpofe.  None  but  fools 
are  irrefolute.” 

Catharine  ratified  the  peace,  which  her  hufband  had  ne- 
gociated,  with  Pruffia,and  alio  with  Denmark.  As  foon  as  {he 
was  fecurely  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  fhe  meditated  a variety 
of  enterprifes  and  plans  of  improvement,  which  would  ferve 
to  divert  the  attention  of  her  fubjeCts  from  the  meafures  by 
which  the  late  revolution  had  been  effeCted,  and  which,  in 
the  refult,  would  redound  to  her  own  glory  and  the  benefit 
of  her  country.  She  applied  with  unremitting  affiduity  and 
care  to  the  adminiftration  of  her  large  eftates,  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  the  augmentation  of  the  marine,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  the  means  of  recovering  the  finances,  without 
being  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  obferving  a parfimonious 
economy.  After  engaging  in  bufinefs  with  her  miniiters, 
fhe  would  frequently  converfe,  in  private,  with  Beftuchef 
and  Munich  With  one  fhe  ftudied  politics  and  the  re- 
fources  of  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  other  com- 
municated to  her  the  plan  he  had  been  meditating,  during 
his  exile  in  Siberia,  for  driving  the  Turks  from  Conftan- 
tinople  ; a plan,  the  objedt  of  which  was  Angularly  gratify- 
ing to  the  afpiring  mind  of  Catharine,  and  which,  about  30 
years  after,  feemed  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  ef- 
fedted.  In  many  of  her  manifeftoes  and  ukafes,  fhe  adopted 
a ftyle  that  admirably  expreffed  a regard  to  juftice  and  to  the 
true  intereft  of  her  fubjedts.  When  fhe  banifhed  to  Siberia 
for  life  an  officer  of  the  government-chancery  of  Novgorod, 
on  account  of  his  having  taken  money  for  adminiltering  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  fhe  at  the  fame  time  iffued  a fevere  de- 
cree againlt  bribery  and  extortion.  By  an  tikale,  dated 
Mofcow,  Odt.  r?,  1762,  fhe  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the 
fecret-inquifition  chancery  ; rightly  judging  that  fhe  could 
obtain  the  love  and  attachment  of  the  people  by  better 
means  than  by  the  encouragement  of  fpirs  and  informers  ; 
and,  theri.  fore,  fhe  was  no  fooner  Icated  on  the  throne,  but  fhe 
put  a complete  end  to  the  political  inquifition.  At  the 
abolition  of  this  inquifition,  the  objedts  of  which  were  at 
firft  the  capital  crimes  of  high  treafon,  attempts  againlt  re- 
ligion, and  treafon  againlt  the  ftate,  but  which  afterwards  ex- 
tended its  jurifdidtion,  Catharine  fettled  the  pradtice  to  be 
purfued  in  future,  in  the  ordinary  tribunal,  undercharges  of 
ftate  crimes,  and  fo  plainly  and  diftindtly  determined  the 
particular  cafes  of  delinquency  again!!  the  perfon  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  and  againft  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  that  there  re- 
mained no  room  for  malicious  and  finifter  interpretations,, 
The  crimes  denominated  religious  were  entirely  fupprefled. 
Catharine  farther  ordained  that  the  truth  fhould  be  invelti- 
gated  entirely  without  torture  ; and,  with  Frederic  of 
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Pruffia,  fiie  likewife  exhibited,  in  this  refpeft,  a model  for 
the  reft  of  Europe.  Her  criminal  laws  breathe  thoughout 
a mild  and  gentle  fpirit ; and  though  (he  had  not,  like 
Elizabeth,  made  a vow  to  punifti  no  one  with  death,  yet, 
during  her  long  reign,  a fentence  of  death  was  extremely 
rare.  Catharine,  in  order  to  invite  foreigners  to  fettle  in  her 
country,  declared,  by  a manifcfto,  that  colonills  fhould  find 
welcome  and  fupport  in  the  Ruffian  empire  ; and  foon  alter 
her  acceffion  feveral  foreigners  began  to  migrate  thither. 
In  order  to  hold  out  farther  inducements  to  fuch,  Ihe 
marked  out  the  di'lrihls  that  were  unoccupied,  and  fpecified, 
by  particular  notices,  which  were  foreft,  arable  land,  meadow 
land,  &c.  and  what  allotments  bordered  upon  rivers,  and 
what  the  fifheries  might  yield.  Befides,  file  encouraged 
perfons  to  come  and  fettle  for  general  purpofts  in  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  in  whatever  town  they  would,  fuch  as  merchants, 
artificers,  and  the  hke  perfons.  In  order  to  increafe  the 
population,  or  more  properly  to  eradicate  a phyfica!  and 
moral  caufe  of  depopulation,  the  emprefs  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  foundling  and  lying-in  hofpital  at  Mofcow,  and 
afterwards  of  another  at  St.  Peterfburg.  She  alfo  founded 
the  medicinal  college  of  the  empire  in  the  latter  city.  In 
the  year  1763,  when  Catharine  was  alarmed  with  various 
plots  againlt  her  perfon  and  throne,  fhe  was  bufied  in  all 
the  intereiling  and  ufeful  meafures  of  government  with  as 
much  calmnefs  and  affiduity  as  if  her  reign  was  to  be 
everlafting.  She  founded  colleges  and  hofpitals  in  every 
part  of  her  empire.  She  encouraged  commerce  and  in- 
dustry ; and  ordered  new  Ships  of  war  to  be  put  upon  the 
flocks.  The  beneficial  confequence  of  the  fpirit  (he  mani- 
fefted,  and  of  the  regulations  fhe  adopted,  have  been  lince 
manifeft  in  a variety  of  inftances.  Courland.  on  the  Baltic, 
with  its  havens,  was  fubjedled  by  her  to  the  Ruffian  feeptre  ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  Europe  the  Euxine  laves  her 
extenfive  conquefts ; Otchakow,  the  Cherfon,  the  Crim, 
and  the  Cuban,  bear  witnefs  to  the  force  of  her  arms.  The 
i ails  of  her  (hips  of  commerce  and  of  war  are  fpread  even  in 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  Greek  iflands  the  Ruffian  ban- 
ners are  difplayed.  Pier  troops  opened  a road  into  Egypt, 
and  there,  in  1772,  fought  in  fupport  of  Ali  Bey,  agarnft 
the  Turks.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north- 
eaftern  point  of  Afia,  the  Tfchuktfches,  were  at  length 
obliged  to  fubmit  ; and  a channel  of  no  great  widtli  (the 
flraits  of  Behring)  there  only  divides  the  empire  from 
America.  A multitude  of  Ruffian  iflands  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Southern  ocean,  the  Kuriles  and  feveral  addi- 
tional acquifitions,  conneft  it  with  other  iflands,  and  even 
with  the  continent  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  world  ; and 
even  upon  that  the  Ruffians  have  got  a firm  footing.  The  in- 
creafe of  navigation  bv  th.efe  acquifitions,  and  the  very 
lucrative  commerce  of  the  furs  here  procured,  the  coltly 
{kins  of  the  fea  otter,  and  other  animals,  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence.  The  differences  that  arofe  with  China  in 
1778.,  were  at  length  compromifed  ; and  if  no  caravans  go 
from  Mofcow  to  Pekin,  yet  the  merchants  of  thele  two 
great  empires  prolecute  their  trade  together,  and  perhaps 
better,  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Kiachta  and  Maimatfhin. 
Orenburg,  in  Afiatic  Rufiia,  is  exceilently  fituated  for 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft  Indies  ; the  caravans 
require  only  three  months  for  the  whole  journey  ; accord- 
ingly, at  the  half-way  thither,  at  Balk,  a town  in  Badlriana, 
or  Khoralan,  Ruffian  and  Eaft-Inaian  caravans  already  meet 
together.  From  this  detail  we  perceive,  in  part,  the  bene- 
fits refulting  to  Ruffia  from  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the  em- 
prefs, and  from  the  commercial  regulations  file  eftabliffied. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  Catharine  gave  a proper 


form  to  the  fupreme  college  of  the  empire,  the  diredfing 
fenate,  which  had  been  inflituted  by  Peter  I.  She  divided 
it  into  fix  departments,  of  which  the  four  former  fhould  have 
their  feat  in  St.  Peterfburg,  and  the  two  latter  in  Mofcow. 

With  a view  to  the  introdudfion  and  diffufion  of  fcience 
and  literature  among  her  fubje&s,  fhe  eftabliffied  feveral  ufe- 
ful inftitutions  ; fhe  correfponded  with  perfons  eminent  in 
various  departments  of  knowledge,  and  encouraged  their 
fettleraent  in  her  own  country  ; and  fhe  availed  herfelf  in 
many  ways  of  the  hints  and  plans  which  they  communicated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  empire. 

In  17 64,  when  the  throne  of  Poland  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Auguftus  III.,  in  the  Odlober  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Catharine  difplayed  her  political  talents  and 
influence  in  the  advancement  of  her  early  favourite  count 
Poniatowfky  to  this  dignity.  At  this  time  fhe  made  a tour 
through  Efthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland  ; but,  during  her 
abfence  on  this  expedition,  an  infurredlion  broke  out  in  the 
prifon  of  the  dethroned  Ivan,  which  threatened  the  liability 
of  her  own  throne.  Ivan,  who  was  horn  in  1740,  was 
the  great  grandfon  of  czar  Ivan  Alexeyevitch  or  Alexiewitz, 
the  elder  half  brother  of  Peter  the  Great ; and  upon  the 
death  of  the  emprefs  Anne,  in  1741,  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor..  But  when  Elizabeth  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  the  infant,  together  with  the  regent  Anne,  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  whole  family,  was  confined  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Schiuffelburg  ; from  this  place  lie  was  tranfported,  together 
with  his  family , to  the  fortrefs  of  Riga  ; from  Riga  they  were 
conveyed  to  Dunamunda,  and  afterwards  to  Oranienburg, 
a town  built  by  Mentc'nikof,  in  the  cold  province  of  Voro- 
netch.  There  he  was  feparated  from  his  family,  and  be- 
ing arrefted  at  Smolenfk,  in  his  way  to  Germany,  under  the 
condudl  ol  a monk  who  releafed  him  from  prifon,  he  was 
for  fome  time  confined  in  a monaftery  in  the  Valdai,  near 
the  road  that  leads  from  St.  Peterfburg  to  Mofcow  ; and, 
in  1756,  by  order  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  who  wiffied  to 
fee  him,  was  remanded  to  Schiuffelburg,  where  he  had  been 
placed  immediately  on  his  dethronement.  Here  he  was  fo 
ciofely  confined,  that  he  never  was  allowed  accefs  to  the 
open  air,  or  to  the  light  of  day  ; a lamp  was  kept  conftantly 
burning  in  his  cel!  ; and,  as  no  clock  was  to  be  feen  or 
heard,  he  knew  no  difference  between  night  and  day.  His 
interior  guards,  a captain  and  a lieutenant,  weie  (hut  up  in 
the  fame  cell,  but  were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  inter- 
com fe  with  him.  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  his  igno- 
rance fhould  have  bordered  on  llupidity.  Elizabeth  indeed 
had  caufed  him  once  to  be  brought  in  a covered  cart  to 
Peterfburgh,  and  there  faw  and  converfed  with  him. 
Peter  III-  alfo,  when  he  propofed  to  reftore  him  to  the 
throne,  vilited  him  incognito.  Catharine  too,  foon  after  the 
commencement  of  her  reign,  had  a coriverlation  with  him, 
in  order,  as  it  is  faid  in  her  manifefto  of  the  28th  of  Augtift, 
1764,  to  form  a judgment  of  his  underftanding  and  talents; 
in  both  which  reipedts  fhe  found  him  extremely  deficient. 
At  the  period  to  which  vve  now  refer,  he  was  arrived  at  the 
age  of  24  years  ; and,  whatever  might  have  been  his  inca- 
pacity, he  was  a fit  inftrument  for  exciting  dangerous  com- 
motions ; and  from  the  depth  of  his  dungeon,  he  afforded 
hopes  to  thofe  who  held  the  prefent  ufurpation  in  abhor- 
rence. Accordingly,  whilft  the  regiment  of  Smolenfk  was 
in  garrifon,  in  the  town  of  Schiuffelburg,  a fub-lieutenant, 
of  the  family  of  Mirovitch,  formed  the  bold  plan  of  fetting 
him  at  iiberty,  and  raffing  him  to  the  empire.  But  the  two 
officers,  who  dept  with  him  iri  his  cell,  had  a diferetionary 
order  ligned  by  the  emprefs,  enjoining  them  to  put  the  un- 
happy  prince  to  death,  whenever  any  infurredlion  Ihould  be 
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made  in  his  favour,  provided  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
be  quelled.  Mirovitch,  having  gained  the  concurrence  of  a 
few  affociates,  pointed  a piece  of  artillery  at  the  door  of  the 
dungeon,  where  the  prince  was  confined,  and  prepared  to 
batter  the  place  ; but  at  that  inftant  the  door  opened,  and 
he  entered,  unmoleded  with  his  whole  fuite.  In  the  mean- 
while the  officers  who  guarded  Ivan,  after  previous  conful- 
tation,  determined  to  affaffinate  the  unfortunate  captive, 
who,  though  naked,  defended  himfelf  for  a confiderable 
time.  Although  his  hand  had  been  pierced  through,  and 
his  body  was  covered  with  wounds,  he  feized  the  fword 
from  one  of  the  monfters,  and  broke  it ; but  while  he  was 
itrugglirig  to  get  the  piece  out  of  his  bard,  the  other 
dabbed  him  from  behind,  and  threw  him  down.  He  who 
had  his  fword  broken,  now  plunged  his  bayonet  into  his 
body,  and  feveral  times  repeating  his  blow,  the  unhappy 
prince  expired  : they  then  opened  the  door,  and  preferred 
to  Mirovitch  the  bleeding  body  of  the  murdered  prince, 
and  alfo  the  order  by  which  they  were  authorifed  to  put 
him  to  death,  if  any  attempt  fhould  be  made  to  convey  him 
away.  Mirovitch,  ftruck  with  horror,  ilarted  back  fome 
paces  ; and  after  expreffing  his  grief  for  the  event  that  had 
occurred,  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  governor,  who  confined 
him  and  his  accomplices.  Mirovitch  was  afterwards  con- 
demned to  death,  and  publicly  executed  in  purfuance  of  his 
fentence.  The  inferior  aflors,  on  this  occafion,  being  about 
58  in  number,  did  not  fuffer  death,  but  were  fubjedfed  to 
other  punifhments,  perhaps  not  lefs  fevere.  The  officers, 
-who  affaffinated  the  prince,  were  amply  rewarded  for  their 
fidelity,  in  coufideration  of  their  good  intentions  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Hate.  Some  have  afferted 
that  Mirovitch  had  been  fecretly  inftigated  to  this  attempt 
for  the  refeue  of  the  prince  by  the  court,  and  thus  to  juf- 
tify  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  had  been  previoufly 
given  to  the  guard  ; but  the  punifhment  of  Mirovitch,  and 
the  confeffion  which  he  is  faid  to  have  made,  that  the 
fcheme  was  wholly  his  own  contrivance,  feem  to  acquit  the 
emprefs  of  this  horrid  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  his  behaviour  during  his  trial,  and  the 
compofure  with  which  he  walked  to  the  fcaffold,  on  which 
bis  fentence  was  to  be  executed,  manifefted  a kind  of  afi'u- 
rance,  that  he  fhould  obtain  a pardon,  which,  report  fays, 
had  been  actually  promifed.  But  if  he  entertained  this 
hope,  he  was  cruelly  deceived  ; the  time  of  his  execution 
was  accelerated,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  if  lie  had  before 
been  the  inllrument,  was  now  the  viftim  of  a barbarous  po- 
licy. Thofe  who  confidered  him  in  the  former  point  of  view 
were  altonifhed  that  the  emprefs  fhould  fuffer  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  how  could  (he  have  fereened  him  from  punifh- 
xnent  without  manifeftly  drawing  upon  herfelf  the  charge 
of  having  prompted  his  crime?  And  if  (lie  were  really  con- 
cerned in  it,  can  it  be  thought  that  fhe  would  hefitate  a mo- 
ment in  getting  rid  of  a witnefs  who  would  have  expofed 
her  to  everlafting  vexation  ? Soon  after  this  fhocking  event, 
Catharine,  whofe  throne  was  how  eftabliffied,  returned  to 
Peterfburg  from  her  journey  through  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces ; and,  on  her  entry  into  the  city,  fhe  was  fu . rounded 
by  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  who  endeavoured  to 
find  out  by  her  countenance  what  was  paffing  in  her  heart ; 
but  always  mittrefs  of  herfelf,  the  face  of  that  princefs  was 
ever  covered  with  fmiles.  Pier  ftep  was  as  firm,  and  her 
front  as  ferene  as  thofe  of  perfons  who  feel  no  inward  re- 
proaches ufually  are.  The  beneficial  effedls  of  the  em- 
prefs’s  regulation*  and  eftabli  fitments,  for  the  internal  admi- 
niitration  of  government,  were  every  day  becoming  more 
apparent  in  all  parts  of  Rufiia  : fhe  exerted  herfelf  to  the 
mmod  in  giving  new  fpirit  to  the  commerce  of  her  coma* 
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try,  in  augmenting  her  navy,  and  above  all,  in  foftening  the 
manners  'of  the  people,  who  were  not  yet  far  advanced  in  ci- 
vilization ; but  the  progrefs  of  her  inditutions  was  at  firfl 
flow,  and  it  was  much  retarded  by  want  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  great  perfonages  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  fpirit  of 
divifion  that  continued  to  reign  in  Peterfburg.  What  mod 
afHihfed  the  emprefs  was  the  mifunderltanding  that  prevailed 
between  her  favourite  Orlof,  and  her  chief  minifler  Panin., 
In  order  to  filence  murmurs  of  a political  nature,  and  to  di- 
vert the  difaffetled,  (he  difplayed  her  tafte  for  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  by  a fpecies  of  entertainment  called,  a “carou- 
fal,”  confiding  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  fumptuous  enter- 
tainments, repeated  with  confiderable  variations  for  fe- 
veral days,  and  vying  in  pomp  and  pageantry  with  any  of 
the  feafts  of  ancient  chivalry.  But  Catharine  knew  alfo 
to  employ  more  worthy  means  for  edablifhing  her  authority. 
She  did  bufied  herfelf  in  making  reforms,  and  in  the  eda- 
blilhment  of  ufeful  inditutions.  She  corrected  the  tribunals, 
founded  fchoois,  built  bofpitals,  and  planted  colonies.  She 
endeavoured  to  infufe  into  her  people  a love  for  the  laws, 
and  to  foften  their  manners  by  inftrudhion.  Jealous  of  a 
power  that  knew  no  bounds,  greedy  of  every  fpecies  of  glo- 
ry, fhe  was  determined  to  be  at  once  both  conqueror  and  le- 
giflatrix.  Amidd  confpiracies  formed  for  overturning  her 
throne,  occupied  with  preparations  for  war,  which  feemed 
fufficient  to  arred  her  whole  attention,  and  yet  finding 
time  for  attachments  of  gallantry,  file  was  unmindful  of  no- 
thing that  could  attradl  the  reverence  of  mankind,  and  cap- 
tivate their  admiration.  The  perplexed  and  uncertain  jurif- 
prudence  of  Rufiia  engaged  her  particular  attention  ; and  fhe 
refolved  to  apply  a remedy  to  the  various  diforders  that  oc- 
curred in  this  department  of  the  date.  Although  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  her  patriotic  attempt  has  not  yet  been  complete,  yet, 
in  confequence  of  it,  the  laws  of  the  Ruffian  empire  have  been 
much  fimplified,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  become 
much  milder  and  more  impartial.  Having  formed  the  fenate 
and  the  colleges  into  feparate  departments,  and  having  aug- 
mented the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  all  pretext  or  excufe  for  either  negligence  or  pre- 
varication ; file  fet  herfelf  to  work  on  a new  code  of  laws. 
With  this  view  file  fummoned  deputies  to  Mofcow  from  all 
parts  of  her  vad  empire,  that  file  might  obtain  their  ideas 
on  the  laws  that  were  fitted,  for  their  peculiar  exigencies  ; 
and  (lie  herfelf  repaired  to  that  ancient  capital.  When  they 
were  affembled,  fhe  wifiied  to  leave  them  in  pofieffion  of  un- 
controuled  liberty,  and  therefore,  though  fhe  attended  in  the 
ball  where  they  met,  and  could  fee  and  hear  all  that  paffed, 
die  herfelf  was  not  perceived.  The  indru&ions,  which  (lie 
had  previoufly  compofed,  with  the  affiflance  of  Mathonius 
and  Ilozetfky,  and  which  had  been  chiefly  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Montefquieu  and  fome  others  of  the  French  phi- 
lofophers,  were  tranflated  into  the  Ruffian  language  from 
the  original  French,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  afiembly  was 
begun  by  the  perufal  of  them.  The  original  copy,  almod 
entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of  Catharine,  has  fince  been 
depofited,  enclofed  in  a magnificent  cafe  of  filver  gilt,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg. Copies  of  thefe  indrudtieus  were  afterwards  difpatch- 
ed  to  the  fovercigns,  whofe  approbation  Catharine  mod  co- 
veted. They  complimented  her  on  her  laborious  enterprife, 
and  made  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  that  it  would  be  an 
eternal  monument  to  her  glory.  It  unquedionably  re- 
dounds much  to  the  praife  of  the  emprefs,  that  thefe  in- 
ftru&ions  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  \m  enlightened 
humanity  ; and  that,  though  autoeratrix,  and  pofieffiug  un- 
limited power,  fhe  recognizes  no  legitimate  authority  but  that 
which  is  founded  on  judice  ; and  that  every  particular  in  her 
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laws  has  a tendency  to  enervate  defpotifm,  and  to  render  a 
juft  authority  refpedable.  Her  purpofe  was  to  form  a foiid, 
and  not  an  arbitrary  legifiation.  Her  whole  plan  was  dirtded 
to  prevent  all  thofe  who  governed  under  her  from  exerciiing  a 
capricious  and  cruel  authority,  by  fubjeding  them  to  invari- 
able laws,  which  no  authority  fhould  be  able  to  infringe. 
The  emprefs,  proceeding  in  other  refpeds  on  the  fame  en- 
larged and  enlightened  plan,  continued  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage the  arts  and  fciences  ; to  make  her  empire  an  afylum 
to  the  learned  and  ingenious  ; and  to  reform  the  manners 
and  inftrud  the  minds  of  the  people,  through  the  extent  of 
its  moll  diftant  provinces.  The  tranfit  of  Venus,  which 
happened  in  1769,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  as 
well  the  munificence  of  Catharine  as  the  attention  fne  paid 
to  aftronomy.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  however,  that  while 
Catharine  was  driving  to  build  her  fame  upon  a foiid  bafis, 
file  made  it  a matter  of  much  importance  to  obtain  from  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  the  title  of  imperial  majefty,  which 
fome  of  them  had  refufed  her.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1767 , the  emprefs  conceived  the  ufeful  projed  of  fend- 
ing feveral  learned  men  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  her  im- 
menfe  territories,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  geo- 
graphical pofition  of  the  principal  places,  of  marking  their 
temperature,  and  of  examining  into  the  nature  of  their  foil., 
their  productions,  their  wealth,  as  well  as  the  .manners  and 
charaders  of  the  feveral  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited. 
The  feledion  of  the  learned  travellers  deltined  for  this  ex- 
pedition, the  helps  that  were  granted  them,  and  the  excellent 
inftrudions  that  were  given  them,  will  be  a lafting  honour 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  which  they  were  appointed. 
About  this  time,  viz.  in  1768,  the  court  of  Catharine  became 
the  afylum  of  the  fciences,  to  which  fne  invited  learned  men 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  She  encouraged  artifts  and 
fcholars  of  all  denominations;  (he  granted  new  privileges  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  exhorted  the  members  to  add 
the  names  of  feveral  celebrated  foreigners  to  thofe  which  al- 
ready conferred  a luftre  on  their  fociety.  Nor  was  (he  lefs 
attentive  to  the  Academy  of  Arts,  by  increafing  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  and  adding  Each  regulations  as  tended  more 
than  ever  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  en- 
dowed. See  Academy.  For  the  further  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  in  her  dominions,  the  emprefs  afiigned  an 
annual  fum  of  ^000  rubles  for  the  tranflation  of  foreign 
works  into  the  Ruffian  language.  The  improvement  of 
the  (late  of  phyfic  was  another  important  object  of  her  con- 
cern ; and  in  order  to  give  the  hightft  polfible  fandion  to  the 
falutary  pradice  of  inoculating  for  the  fmall  pox,  (lie  herfelf 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  under  the  care  of  an  Englifh  prac- 
titioner, and  (he  perfuaded  the  grand  duke  to  follow  her 
example.  In  1768,  Dr.  T.  Dimfdale,  of  Hertford,  was  in- 
vited to  Ruffia  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  inoculation  : 
upon  the  recovery  of  the  grand  duke,  Catharine  rewarded  his 
fervices  by  creating  him  a baron  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
appointing  him  counfellor  of  (late  and  phyfician  to  her  im- 
perial majefty,  with  a penfion  of  500I.  a year,  to  be  paid 
him  in  England;  befides  io,ccol.  fterling,  which  he  imme- 
diately received  ; and  (he  alfo  prefenttd  him  with  a minia- 
ture picture  of  herfelf,  and  another  of  the  grand  duke  as  a 
memorial  of  his  fervices.  Her  majefty  likewife  exprefied  her 
approbation  of  the  condud  of  his  fon,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  fame  title,  and  ordering  him  to  be  prefented  with  a fu- 
perb  go'd  fnuff-box,  richly  fet  with  diamonds.  On  December 
the  3d,  1768,  a thankfgiving  fervicc  was  performed  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  palace  on  account  of  her  majeily’s  recover)  and 
that  of  the  grand  duke  from  the  fmalbpox  : and  the  feuate 
decreed,  that  this  event  (hould  be  folemnifed  by  an  anniver- 
sary feftival,  which  has  been  regularly  obferved  ever  fince. 


"With  regard  toiler  foreign  relations,  vvhilll  (lie  was  givmg 
law  to  Poland,  amufing  Anftria,  conciliating  the  friendfhip 
of  Pruffia,  and  treating  with  England,  (lie  was  rdfo  tamper- 
ing with  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  and  (aborning  efficaci- 
oufly  towards  very  fo  >n  making  htrfelf  dreaded  by  them. 

Her  Ichemes  of  foreign  aggrandife-ment,  which  compofe  fo 
great  a part  of  her  hiftory,  commenced  with  her  violent  and 
arbitrary  interference  in  the  aflairs  of  Poland,  which  in  1768 
caufed  the  Otroman  Porte  to  declare  war  againft  her;  but 
he  was  very  unequal  to  the  conteft,  which  in  its  progrefs 
brought  on  a feries  of  difafters  to  the  Turks.  They  loll' 
feveral  battles  on  the  Pruth,  Dniefter,  and  Danube,  with 
the  towns  of  Bender  and  Ackerman,  the  capital  of  Beflara- 
bia.  The  news  of  thefe  fignal  fuccefles  augmented  the 
pride  and  ilrengthened  the  fecurity  of  Catharine.  The  dif- 
afteded,  who  furrounded  her  throne,  dared  no  longer  to  con- 
fpire  againll  a princtfs,  who  was  triumphing  at  fuch  a dif- 
tanGe  over  her  moll  formidable  enemies.  The  provinces  of 
Walachia,  Moldavia,  and  Beffarabia,  fubmittingto  the  Ruf- 
fian arms,  fent  deputies  to  Peterfburg  to  do  homage  to  the 
emprefs  ; who  received  them  with  magnificence,  and  loaded 
them  with  benefits.  Whilil  the  Turks  were  thus  harafied 
by  land,  and  the  fleets  of  the  emprefs  were  triumphing  on 
the  Eux  me,  (he  refolved  to  attack  them  even  in  the  ides  of 
Greece.  With  this  view,  in  September  1769,  two  fquad- 
rons  of  Ruffian  men  of  war  failed  from  Archangel  and  Revel, 
which  were  foon  followed  by  others  from  the  Baltic,  and. 
fleered  their  hitherto  unattempted  courfe  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  fleet  now'  confifting  of  20  fail  of  the  line,  6 fri- 
gates, feveral  tranfports,a  number  of  bomb-ketches,  gallies, 
and  veflels  with  troopHor  land-fervice,  left  the  Baltic,  crofted 
the  North  fea,  pafled  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar ; and  after 
having  been  difperfed  by  a temped,  colleded  again,  and 
difplayed  in  the  Archipelago  its  vidorious  flag.  This  fleet 
was  commanded  by  admiral  Spiridof,  but  that  admiral  him- 
felf  w'as  under  the  orders  of  Alexey  Orlof,  whofe  fhare  in  the 
Ruffian  revolution  had  advanced  him  all  at  once  from  the 
low  condition  of  a fimple  foldier  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
whofe  audacity  ferved  him  inftead  of  experience  and  talents. 
This  naval  expedition  of  Ruffia  forms  a remarkable  asra  in 
the  hiftory  of  marine  tadics.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  fleet, 
fome  fecret  agents  had  been  difpofing  the  Greeks  to  rife  up 
in  arms.  They  were  led  to  exped  the  Ruffians  as  their  de- 
liverers ; and  at  the  inftant  when  their  fquadron  had  gained 
the  height  of  Cape  Matapan  (formerly  the  promontory  of 
Tenaros),  the  whole  Archipelago  thought  itfelf  free.  The 
Mainots,  defeendants  of  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians,  were 
the  firfl  that  took  up  arms  ; their  example  was  foon  followed 
by  their  neighbours  ; and  the  Turks  were  maflacred  in  feve- 
ral of  the  iflands.  But  the  latter  cruelly  revenged  therr.felves 
for  the  infurredion  of  the  Greeks.  Some  thoufands  of  thefe 
miferable  people  were  exterminated  by  the  fabre  of  the  Jani- 
zaries. 

The fquffdron  of  Spiridof  was  foon  joined  by  that  of  El- 
phinfton,  a native  of  England,  vice-admiral  in  the  Ruffian 
fervice,  and  far  more  capable  of  commanding  than  the 
officer  under  whofe  orders  he  ferved.  To  this  double 
fquadron  was  oppofed  that  of  the  capitain  pacha  Haflan, 
furnamed  Gazi,  or  the  vidorious,  by  the  fultan  on  account  of 
the  courage  he  difplayed  in  the  engagement  with  Spiridof. 
This  Turkiffi  admiral  firfl  forced  the  Ruffians  to  retire  from 
Lemnos  ; but  the  two  fleets  afterwards  met  in  the  channel 
that  feparates  the  ifle  of  Scio  from  Na^olia  ; and  a very  fu- 
rious engagement  enfued.  The  Turks,  though  pofllffing 
a fuperior  navy,  were  compelled  to  (belter  tbemfelves  in  the 
narrow  bay  of  Tfchefme,  near  Lemnos,  where  fome  of  them 
ran  aground,  and  the  others  were  fo  preffied  for  room,  that  it 
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was  impoffible  for  them  to  aft.  The  Ruffians,  perceiving  their 
difadvanfageous  fituation,  fent  anion tr  them  fome  fire-fhips, 
under  tiie  conduct  of  the  admirals  Elphinllon  and  Greig, 
and  commanded  by  lieutenant  Dugdale,  all  Britifh  officers, 
and  deitrnyed  their  whole  fleet.  After  the  total  deilruftiou 
of  tne  Turkith  fquadron,  the  Ruffians  anchored  at  Parcs  ; 
whence  they  might  eafily  command  all  the  Grecian  feas,  and 
where  not  a tingle  veiled  was  buffered  to  appear  without  low- 
ering its  top  fails.  This  great  fuccefs,  however,  was  not 
improved  as  might  have  been  expefted  by  Alexius  Orlof, 
the  ernptefs’s  hero  and  fupreme  commander  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; for  though  anew  fquadron  was  fitted  out  to  reinlorce 
that  which  was  already  in  the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles, 
which  were  the  keys  of  Conllantinople,  remained  fecnre  ; 
for,  as  the  winter  feafon  came  on,  the  Ruffians  were  obliged 
to  quit  their  llation  in  thefe  feas,  and  the  trade  through  the 
flraits  was  of  courfe  again  opened.  Crim  Tartary,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  conquered  by  the  Ruffians,  whofe  fleets 
rode  triumphant  on  the  Black  Sea  ; and  the  grand  vizir  was 
attacked  in  his  camp,  and  routed  with  great  daughter.  A 
terrible  plague  at  Mofcow,  and  other  domelhc  difalters, 
counterbalanced  in  the  eilimate  of  true  policy  thefe  foreign 
advantages.  In  1772,  the  moll  iniquitous  meafure,  the  di- 
vilion  of  a large  part  of  Poland  between  the  three  bordering 
powers,  Ruffin,  Pruffia,  and  Auftria,  which  had  been  long 
projected,  arid  for  which  preparations  were  made  by  the  ad- 
vances of  their  feveral  armies  into  the  country,  avowedly 
took  place  in  the  face  of  Europe,  which  was  fhamefuily 
paffive  to  fo  great  a violation  of  all  public  faith  and  equity. 
While  Catharine  was  acquiring  by  negociations  a part  of  the 
provinces  of  Poland,  her  armies  continued  to  ravage  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey  ; and  the  war  was  nor  terminated  till 
the  year  1 7 y 4,  when  the  grand  vizir,  being  invefled  on  all 
lades  by  the  Ruffian  armies,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
figning  a pe^ce  ; of  which  the  principal  conditions  were, 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Ruffians  on  trie  Euxine  and  through  the  Dardanelles,  with 
the  liipulation  that  they  fnould  never  have  more  than  one 
armed  veffel  in  the  feas  of  Conllantinople,  and  a ceflion  to 
them  of  that  traft  of  land  that  lies  on  the  Euxine  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Danube.  Ruffia,  retaining  Azof,  To- 
ganrok,  Kertfch,  and  Kinburn,  reflored  the  red  of  her  con- 
quefts.  Ruffia  alfo  obtained  a large  fum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expencts  of  the  war,  and  the  title  of  “pedifhah,”  or 
emp-efs,  was  no  longer  refufed  to  the  Ruffian  monarch. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  jov  and  fellivity  which  prevailed 
at  Ptterfburg  upon  the  confirmation  of  this  luppy  peace. 
The  emprefs  ordered  eight  days  to  be  devoted  to  public 
fealls  and  rejoicing  ; liberal  rewards  to  he  diflributed  as 
ufual  ; the  priton  doors  to  be  opened  for  the  releafe  of  ail, 
who  were  not  charged  with  high  treafon  ; and  the  return  of 
all  exiles  from  Siberia,  who  had  been  banifheel  fince  the  year 
1746.  But,  notwithtlandirg  the  external  profperity  of  the 
Ruffian  empire,  many  circumllances  combined  to  produce  in- 
ternal diflrefs.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a dil- 
ordertd  Hate;  fuccours  from  England  were  procured  by 
graining  immenfc-  advantages  to  its  commerce  ; the  pellilenee 
had  made  dreadful  ravages  at  Mofcow  ar.d  in  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  had  extended  its  fatal  influence  to  the  army 
and  navy  ; the  provinces  of  Kazan,  A.llrnchan,  and  Oren- 
burg, were  a prey  to  revolt,  which  menaced  even  Mofcow; 
and  a remarkable  emigration  was  changing  countries  that 
were  flounflrmg  with  commerce  into  walie  and  deferted 
t rafts.  AH  thefe  circumllances  rendered  an  accommodation 
with  the  Turks  peculiarly  acceptable.  But  befides  thefe 
grievances  which  mud  induce  the  emprels  to  rejoice  in  the 
tilabiifhment  of  peace,  an  open  rebellion,  and  its  atteudant, 


a civil  war,  difl rafted  the  Ruffian  empire.  This  calamity 
originated  in  Alia,  and  extended  to  Mofcow;  the  author 
of  it  was  Pugatfhef,  a Ceffack,  born  at  Simoveifk,  a village 
on  the  borders  of  the  Don.  He  had  ferved  as  a common 
foldier  in  the  army  in  1756;  he  made  the  campaign  of  1769 
againlt  the  Turks,  and  fought  under  general  Panin  at  the 
iiege  of  Bender  ; and  on  the  furrender  of  that  town  he  ap- 
plied for  his  difrniffion,  which  was  refufed  ; upon  which  he 
fled  to  Poland  and  obtained  concealment  and  an  afylum 
among  fome  hermits  of  the  Greek  conftffion.  Thefe  her-  jjl 
mils,  perceiving  or  feigning  fome  reftmblance  to  Peter  III^ 
encouraged  him  to  aflame  his  name  and  charafter.  The 
impoilure  was  carried  on  for  fome  time  in  Little  Ruffia,  and 
a number  of  followers  attached  themfelves  to  this  deceiver, 
who  had  combined  profeffions  of  lanftity  and  felf  denial  with 
his  delufion.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Yaik,  fince  called  Ural,  he  formed  a flrong  party  of  Cof- 
facks,  whom  he  engaged  to  accompany  him  into  the  irioun- 
ta;ns  of  Caucafus,  with  the  alfurance  that  they  would  there 
find  powerful  fuccours.  Being  arrelled  for  inching  the  peo- 
ple to  fedition  and  committed  to  prifon,  he  was  frequently 
vifittd  by  the  popes,  who  furnifhed  him  with  mone  , at.d 
thus  enabled  him  to  corrupt  his  guards,  and  to  make  ’112 
efcape.  Having  by  various  arts  of  impoilure  colkfted  a for- 
midable party,  he  publicly  declared  that  he  was  the  emperor 
Peter  III.,  delivered  by  a miracle  from  the  hands  of  his  af- 
faffms.  This  revolt  was  a favourable  diverfion  to  the  Turks, 
and  in  1773  wrought  powerfully  in  their  behalf.  Pugatfhef, 
befides  affuming  the  name  and  charafter  of  Peter  III.,  had 
fufficient  difeernment  to  perceive,  that  it  would  much  favour 
his  defign  to  blend  religious  pretences  or  prejudices  with  the 
political  motives  that  might  operate  towards  bringing  on  a 
revolution.  Other  circumllances  concurred  to  countenance 
his  impoilure,  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  adherents. 
The  rebellion  in  (ligated  by  this  impoftor  obtained  a general 
fpread  ; and  at  length  Catharine  was  much  alarmed,  and 
ferioufly  let  about  checking  its  prog  refs.  She  publilhed 
manifellos  and  ukafes,  and  Pugatfhef  did  the  fame,  affixing 
to  thofe  he  iffued  the  name  of  Peter  III.  By  one  of  thefe 
he  aflranchifed  all  the  boors  ; and  he  caufed  rubles  to  be 
lb  ruck  with  his  effigy,  and  this  infeription  ; “ Peter  III. 
emperor,  and  autocrator  of  all  the  Ruffias  ;”  and  on  the 
reverfe,  “ Redivivus  et  ultor.”  This  revolt,  the  particulars 
of  which  we  cannot  detail  at  length,  after  cauling  great 
devallations,  and  the  lofs  of  many  lives,  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  capture  of  Pugatfhef  at  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1774,  and  his  fubfequent  decapitation.  It  has  been  jullly 
alleged,  as  a proof  of  the  mildnefs  of  Catharine’s  adminif- 
tration,  that  this  atrocious  rebel  was  executed  without 
torture.  Five  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  likewife  be- 
headed ; three  others  were  hanged  ; and  18  more  underwent 
the  knout,  and  were  banifhed  to  Siberia.  Catharine,  du- 
ring the  "tumultuous  ftate  of  the  empire,  employed  herielf 
in  promoting  its  internal  welfare,  by  encouraging  the  fei- 
ences  and  the  arts  of  peace  ; and  foon  after  the  punifhment  of 
Pugatfhef,  flte  had  a frefli  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
clemency,  by  granting  a pardon  to  men,  who  were  j u fl iy 
delervingof  capital  puniffiment : they  were  the  treafurers  of 
the  empire,  who  had  embezzled  the  public  money.  She  had 
overcome  what  was  naturally  irafcible  and  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  had  learnt  patience  and  lenity  from  the  leffions 
of  philofophy.  Notwitlulan ding  the  heavy  burdens  incur- 
red by  her  foreign  and  domeflic  wars,  {he  took  off  moil  of 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  lor  their  fupport  ; and,  as  if  the 
ftrength  and  riches  cf  government  in  her  country  increafed 
witli  its  expence,  file  alfo  abolilhed  a number  of  the  ancient 
taxes,  which  were  confidtred  either  a£  dilcouraging  to  agri- 
M z ' culture. 
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culture,  or  oppreffive  to  particular  provinces  or  orders  of  the 
people.  She  alfo  lent  large  fums  of  money,  free  of  intereft, 
and  for  a fpecified  term  of  years,  to  thofe  provinces  which 
were  ruined  by  the  late  rebellion.  She  likewife  eflablifhed  a 
number  of  other  regulations,  that  tended  to  the  fecurity, 
advantage,  and  happinefs  of  her  fubje&s  ; abolifhing  perni- 
cious diftindlions,  deftroying  numerous  monopolies,  reflrain- 
ing  the  cruelty  of  punifhment,  removing  oppreffive  fir  impo- 
litic reftridtions  or  prohibitions,  and  reftoring  mankind  to  a 
I more  equitable  degree  of  equality,  in  the  different  ranks 
which  they  occupy  in  fociety.  Imprifoned  debtors  were, 
under  certain  circumftances,  releafed  from  confinement  ; and 
all  the  heirs  of  the  debtors  to  the  crown  were  difcharged 
from  their  bonds  and  obligations.  The  infurgent-s  every 
where  returned  to  their  duty  ; nor  were  the  vidtims  to  juf- 
tice  numerous.  As  a general  famine  prevailed  in  the  defo- 
lated  countries,  government  was  at  great  expence  and  trou- 
ble in  fupplying  them  with  corn  and  meal  from  the  maga- 
zines at  Mofcow  and  other  places  ; and  various  methods 
were  devifed  for  preventing  the  progrefs  of  famine.  The 
comprehenfive  mind  of  the  emprefs,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  exteniion  and  eftablifhmcnt  of  its  external  force, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a philofophical  fyftem  of  le- 
giflation,  in  the  improvement  of  education,  in  the  diffufion 
of  illumination  and  tafte,  and  in  the  reformation  of  num- 
berlefs  abufes,  diredled  its  views  to  the  important  object  of 
forming  a conftitution  for  Ruffia.  See  Petersburg  and 
Russia. 

In  the  year  1775,  when  peace  was  eflablifhed  abroad,  and 
every  thing  was  quiet  at  home,  Catharine  employed  herfelf 
in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  in  opening  the  minds  of  her  fubjedts ; and  in 
the  profecution  of  thefe  objects  file  found  Potemkin  fo 
ufeful,  that  he  foon  acquired  an  afcendant  that  was  almoft 
abfolute.  To  him  all  perfons  looked  as  the  difpenfer  of  all 
bounty,  and  the  fource  of  all  honours.  Every  day  he  ac- 
quired fome  new  dignity  or  fome  acceffion  of  revenue  ; he 
attained  the  moft  important  pofl  in  the  Ruffian  empire ; and 
he  poffeffed  an  authority  fcarcely  compatible  with  that  of  a 
fuperior.  Catharine  was  not  unapprifed  of  his  ambition 
and  love  of  power  ; and,  therefore,  fhe  wifhed  to  retain  Gre- 
gory Orlof,  her  former  favourite,  though  he  requelled  per- 
miffion  to  retire  from  the  court,  as  a check  on  the  petulance 
and  audacity  of  his  rival.  After  having  long  oppofed 
Panin  to  Orlof,  fhe  now  thought  of  oppofing  Orlof  to  Po- 
temkin. 

The  independence  of  Crim  Tartary  foon  produced  an  open 
rupture  between  the  Turkifh  and  Ruffian  parties  ; and  in 
1778  it  produced  a declaration  of  war.  From  the  meafures 
that  were  purfued  it  fufficiently  appeared,  that  the  ambition 
of  the  emprefs  would  not  be  fatisfied  till  flic  had  gained  en- 
tire poffeffion  of  that  peninfula.  Her  intrigues  in  the  neigh- 
bouring courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  tended  to  render 
thefe  powers  little  more  than  dependencies  on  her  crown  ; 
however  in  1780  her  influence  over  them  was  employed 
in  ellablifhing  the  famous  “ armed  neutrality,”  the  pur- 
pofe  of  which  was  to  protedl  the  commercial  rights  of  neu- 
tral dates,  then  continually  violated  by  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, and  particularly  by  England,  which  availed  itfelf  of  its 
fuperiority  at  fea,  in  preventing  France  and  Spain  from  re- 
ceiving naval  ftores  from  the  Baltic.  In  this  year  Catharine 
had  an  interview  at  Mohilow  with  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Jofeph  II.,  and  they  travelled  together  in  familiar  inter- 
courfe  into  Ruffia;  the  prince  of  Pruffia  (afterwards  Frede- 
ric William  II.)  alfo  vifited  her  court ; and  it  was  cuftomary 
for  the  neighbouring  princes  to  make  vifits  of  policy  or  cu- 
fidlty  to  Peterfburg,  where  they  were  always  treated  with 


a magnificence  not  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
In  1782,  Catharine,  with  a view  of  affording  an  afylum  to 
the  prefcribed  order  of  Jefuits,  and  probably  imagining  that 
all  the  Jefuits  of  Europe  and  America  would  bring  into 
White  Ruffia  their  treafures  and  their  indnftry,  creeled  a 
Romaa-catholic  archbifhopric  at  Mohilow,  for  the  fpiritual 
government  of  her  fubje&s  of  that  perfuafion,  and  alfo  gave 
him  a Jefuit  coadjutor.  But  whatever  might  be  her  expec- 
tations, the  fpoils  of  Paraguay  never  found  their  way  to 
Mohilow.  This  eftablifhment,  however,  evinced  a mind,  like 
that  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  fuperior  to  religious  prejudices; 
and,  confidered  merely  with  a view  to  the  exercife  of  religion, 
it  was  laudable.  This  year  was  marked  by  an  event  which 
indicated  Catharine’s  refpedl  for  the  memory  of  Peter  the 
Great,  whom  fhe  affe&ed  to  imitate  : it  was  the  ere&ion  at 
Peterfburg  of  his  famous  equeftrian  flatue,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Stephen  Falconet  of  Paris.  This  artifl  conceived 
the  defign  of  having  for  the  pedellal  of  his  flatue  a huge 
and  rugged  rock,  in  order  to  indicate  to  poflerity,  whence 
the  heroic  legiflator  had  fet  out  and  what  obftacles  he  fur- 
mounted.  This  rock,  the  height  of  which  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  was  21  feet  by  42  in  length,  andjjqfin  breadth, 
was  conveyed,  with  great  labour,  from  a bay  on  the  gulf  of 
Finland  to  Peterfburg,  through  the  diftance  of  i 1 verlls,  or 
about  41,250  Englifh  feet.  On  the  lide  next  the  fenate  it 
has  this  Latin  infeription,  which  is  in  a ftyle  of  fublime  and 
proud  limplicity  ; “ Petro  primo,  Catharina  fecunda;”  “Ca- 
tharine the  fecond  to  Peter  the  firft.” 

In  the  following  year,  1783,  Catharine  augmented  the 
fplendour  of  her  court,  by  inftituting  the  new  order  of 
St.  Wolodimir,  or  Vladimir.  This  year  gratified  the  am- 
bition of  Catharine  with  regard  to  the  Crimea.  Having  ac- 
quired, without  a war,  the  fovereignty  of  the  Crimea,  of  the 
ifle  of  Taman,  and  a great  part  of  the  Kuban,  fhe  called  the 
former  of  thefe  countries  Taurida,  and  the  other  Caucafus. 
Thus  Catharine  gained  a point  of  much  importance  towards- 
the  main  objedl  of  her  own  ambition,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
prince  minifter  Potemkin,  i.  e.  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Turkifh 
empire  in  Europe ; in  the  view  of  which  (lie  had  named  the 
grand-duke’s  fecond  fon  Conflantine,  and  had  put  him  into 
the  hands  of  Greek  nurfes,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  future  fubjecls.  lnfti- 
gated  by  Potemkin,  the  emprefs  formed  a deiign,  in  1787, 
of  being  fplendidly  crowned  in  her  new  dominions  “ queen 
of  Taurida  but  the  expence  being  objected  to  by  fome  of 
her  courtiers,  fhe  contented  herfelf  with  making  a grand  pro- 
grefs through  them.  At  her  new  city  of  Cherfon,  fhe  had 
a fecond  interview  with  the  emperor  Jofeph.  She  then  tra- 
veled the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  Mofcow,  having  left 
traces  in  her  progrefs  of  her  munificence  and  condefcenfion. 
This  oflentatious  tour  was  probably  one  caufe  of  the  new 
rupture  with  the  Turkifh  court,  which  imprifoned  the  Ruf- 
fian minifter  in  the  Seven  Towers,  and  commenced  the  war. 
In  this  bloody  conteft  the  emperor  of  Germany  engaged  as 
ally  to  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  as  ally  to  the  Porte. 
The  latter  prevented  the  emprefs  from  fending  a fleet  into 
the  Mediterranean  ; and  even  endangered  Peterfburg  itfelf 
by  a fudden  incurfion  into  Finland.  The  danger,  however, 
was  averted  by  the  emprefs’s  own  vigorous  exertions,  by  the 
defertion  of  fome  of  Guftavus’s  troops,  who  would  not  fight 
again!!  the  Ruffians,  and  by  an  attack  of  Sweden,  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  who  proceeded  as  far  as 
Gottenburgh.  The  Turkifh  army,  though  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  could  not  refill  the  efforts  of  the  Ruffian 
generals.  Potemkin  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  and 
a large  train  of  artillery,  laid  fiege  to  Otchakof,  and  it  was 
at  length  taken  by  florin,  with  the  lofs  of  25,000  Turks 
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and  12,030  Ruffians.  Catharine  regarded  the  capture  of 
this  ftrong  town  an  event  of  fuch  importance,  that  (he 
liberally  rewarded  Potemkin,  and  conferred  honorary  diitinc- 
tions  on  prince  Repnin  and  general  Suvarof,  and  the  other 
commanders  concerned  in  reducing  it.  During  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  war,  the  Turks  loft  many  important  places, 
and  their  naval  force  on  the  Euxine  was  almoft  annihilated. 
In  the  conflicts  between  the  Ruffian  and  Swedifh  fleets  in 
the  Baltic,  the  former  were  generally  victorious  ; but  they 
terminated  in  1790  in  a feparate  peace.  The  war  with  the 
Turks  was  prolonged  ; the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Il'mail  was 
ftormed  by  Suvarof  and  taken  with  the  lofs  of  15,000  Ruf- 
fians ; and  the  armies  of  Catharine  obtained,  though  with 
the  expence  of  many  lives,  feveral  very  decifive  victories. 
The  emprefs,  however,  perceived  that  even  her  conquefts 
were  ruinous,  and  that  peace  was  defirable  ; but  fhe  had  too 
much  pride  to  fue  for  it,  and  therefore  fhe  chofe  to  continue 
fighting.  At  length  fhe  determined  to  clofe  the  war,  and 
engaged  count  Bernflorf,  the  Danifh  minifter,  to  negociate 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  cabinets  of  Berlin,  of 
London,  and  of  the  Hague.  By  his  mediation,  an  accom- 
modation was  fettled  between  thefe  three  powers  and  Ruf- 
fia  ; and  they  agreed  to  propofe  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the 
terms  offered  by  the  emprefs,  declaring,  that  if  the  Turks 
would  not  accept  of  thefe  conditions,  they  would  abandon 
their  caufe,  and  leave  them  to  profecute  the  war  alone  againfl 
Ruffia.  A congrefs  was  affembled  at  Shiftova  ; and  the  ne- 
gociators  having  removed  to  Galatch,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  figned,  on  the  9th  of  January  1792,  by  prince 
Repnin  and  the  grand  vizir.  The  definitive  treaty,  con- 
cluded at  Yafly,  foon  after  followed.  In  the  war,  thus  hap- 
pily terminated,  it  has  been  calculated,  that  Auflria  loft 
150,000  foldiers,  and  expended  500  millions  of  florins. 
Ruffia  loft  200,000  men,  5 fhips  of  the  line,  7 frigates,  and 
So  fmailer  veffels,  and  expended  200  millions  of  rubles. 
The  Turks  loft  330,000  men,  6 fhips  of  the  line,  4 frigates, 
with  feveral  other  veffels,  and  expended  250  millions  of 
piaftres.  Sweden  had  expended  70  millions  of  rix-dollars, 
and  loft  12  fhips  of  the  line,  3 frigates,  and  40  fmailer  vef- 
fels of  war.  After  figning  the  treaty,  Bezborodko  declared, 
that  the  emprefs  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  12  millions  of 
piaftres  which  the  Porte  had  ftipulated  to  pay  her  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  expences  of  the  war;  and  the  Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries  juftly  teftified  their  admiration  of  an  aCI  of 
generofity  fo  truly  imperial.  By  this  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Dniefter  was  declared  to  be  for  the  future  the  limit  of  the 
two  empires.  The  Englifh  prime-minifter  manifefted  a 
ftrong  defire  to  compel  Ruffia  to  reftore  Otchakof  to  the 
Turks,  but  not  being  fupported  by  the  nation,  this  point 
was  concedtd,  and  Ruffia  retained  that  important  place  and 
its  territory.  Before  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  Catha- 
rine loft:  her  prime-miiiifter,  prince  Potemkin,  who  died  the 
15th  of  October  1791,  at  the  age  of  52,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yafly,  and  was  buried  at  Cherfon.  In  confequence  of  this 
lofs,  the  emprefs  employed  herfelf  with  Angular  affiduity  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  empire  ; devoting  to  public  bufinefs 
J5  hours  together,  and  dividing  among  her  minifters  the  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  which  had  belonged  to  Potemkin. 
When  the  revolution  in  France  began  to  agitate  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  the  emprefs,  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 
feem  to  have  been  the  firft:  who  formed  a refolution  of  op- 
pofing  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  when  Catharine  perceived 
that  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  this  enterprife  were  en- 
countered by  the  nearer  powers  of  Pruffia  and  Auftria,  fhe 
direCted  her  attention  to  Poland,  and  exerted  herfelf  in 
checking  and  fubduing  the  new  fpirit  of  liberty  which  was 
rtfing  in  that  country.  For  this  purpofe  {he  marched  an 


army  thither,  overcame  all  refiftance,  annulled  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  and  finally  broke  the  fpirit  of  the  Poles  by  the 
dreadful  maffacre  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  fuburbs  of 
Warfaw  under  the  obdurate  Suvarof.  A new  divifion  of 
the  country  between  the  three  former  pillagers  enfued,  which 
at  length  totally  blotted  out  Poland  from  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. See  Poland. 

Catharine,  having  conquered,  either  bv  her  arms  or  by 
her  intrigues,  almoft  one  half  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  the 
Kuban,  and  a part  of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  had  no  oeca- 
fion  for  recurring  to  armaments  and  battles  in  order  to  ufurp 
another  rich  and  well-peopled  country.  Her  intrigues  were 
fufficient  to  gain  pofftffion  of  Courland  and  Semigallia. 
Whilft  fhe  was  thus  extending  her  territories,  file  was  not 
remifs  in  mnnifefting  her  abhorrence  of  the  new  principles 
propagated  in  France,  by  oftentatious  attention  to  the  forms 
of  religion,  and  by  a cordial  reception  of  noble  emigrants 
from  that  country,  and  by  fending  a fquadron  of  men  of 
war  to  co-operate  with  the  Britifh  fleet.  Inured  to  eon- 
quefts,  fire  turned  her  arms  againfl:  Perfia  ; and  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  Lolf-  Ali-khan,  an  offspring  of  the  race 
of  the  Sophis,  die  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  Aga-Mahmed,, 
and  to  gain  poffeffion  cf  the  provinces  which  border  on  the 
Cafpian.  With  this  view,  her  general  Zubof,  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  army,  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Dagheftari,  and,  after  a fhort  liege,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Derbent.  H er  fuccefs  in  this  quarter  infpired  her  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  a greater  triumph.  Having  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Auftria,  called  the  triple 
alliance,  and  figned  in  February  1795,  fhe  thus  fecured  the 
affiftance  of  thefe  two  powers  againfl.  Turkey,  and  flattered 
herfelf  with  the  full  accomplifhment  of  her  darling  project, 
which  was  that  of  driving  the  Ottomans  out  of  Europe,  and 
of  reigning  in  Conftantinople.  In  this  cafe  the  immenfe 
empire  of  Catharine  would  have  had  for  its  frontiers  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus  to  the  fouth,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
north,  the  Viftula  to  the  weft,  and  the  fea  of  Japan  to  the 
eaft.  But  death  difappointed  her  hopes,  and  put  a flop  to 
that  career  of  her  ambition  which  nothing  elfe  could  reftrain. 
In  the  courfe  of  her  life,  fhe  had  feldom  experienced  any  ill- 
nefs.  which  was  probably  owing  to  her  even  and  cheerful 
temper.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November  1796* 
fhe  was  in  good  fpirits,  and  having  taken  her  coffee  as  ufual, 
fhe  retired  to  her  clofet ; but  not  returning  fo  foon  as  her 
attendants  expeCted,  they  began  to  be  alarmed  ; and  on 
entering  the  outer  room  where  fhe  was,  they  found  her 
ftretched  on  the  parquet,  with  her  feet  againfl  the  door, 
and  fpeechltfs.  Her  majefty’s  chief  phyfician,  Dr.  Roger- 
fon,  being  fent  for,  he  pronounced  her  attack  to  be  a lit  of 
apoplexy  ; and  having  ordered  her  to  be  twice  bled,  fhe 
obtained  temporary  relief ; but  fhe  was  unable  to  utter  a 
Angle  word,  and  at  10  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  flie  expired.  She  was  fucceeded  by  the  grand  duke&, 
her  fon,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor,  by  the 
name  of  Paul  I.  Her  remains  were  depoiited  in  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  Peter  III.  in  the  church  of  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Alexander  Nefsky.  On  the  coffin  of  that  prince  the 
emperor  caufed  to  be  placed  the  imperial  crown,  which  was 
fetched  from  Mofcow  for  this  purpofe  ; the  coffin  was  then 
laid  in  ftate  by  the  fide  of  that  of  the  emprefs,  with  a true- 
love  knot  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  on  which  was  in- 
feribed  in  Rufs  characters : “ Divided  in  life — United  in 
death.”  Alexius  Orlof  and  prince  Baratinfky,  the  two  af- 
faffins  of  Peter  III.  were  ordered  to  ftand,  one  on  each  fide 
of  his  coffin,  as  chief  mourners.  The  former  betrayed  no 
figns  of  emotion  ; but  the  latter  feemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  could  fcarcely  be  preferved  from  falling  into 
8 a fwoouo 
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-a  fwoon.  When  this  ?.£t  of  punifhment  was  concluded, 
Orlof  received  pertniffion  to  travel,  and  Bitratinlky  vvas 
ordered  never  more  to  appear  at  court. 

Catharine  I L.  had  been  handfome  in  her  youth  ; and  at  the 
age  of  70  years  file  prelerved  fome  remains  of  beauty,  connect- 
ed w th  a peculiar  graceful  uefs  and  majedy.  Her  ilature  was 
ot  the  middle  fr/.c, icunewhat  corpulent, but  well  proportioned  ; 
and  as  file  carried  her  head  very  high  and  raifed  her  neck,  flic 
appeared  very  tall  ; (lie  had  an  open  front,  an  aqu  line  nofe, 
an  agreeable  mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not 
tndhapen.  Her  hair  was  auburn,  her  eye-brows  black  (brown, 
fays  Rulhiere),  and  rather  thick ; and  her  blue  eyes  (animated 
ha7,le  eyes,  fays  Rulhiere,  difcovering  (hades  of  blue),  indi- 
cited  a gentlenefs  which  was  often  afleCted,  but  more  fre- 
quently a mixture  of  pride.  Haughtinefs,  fays  Rulhiere, 
was  the  true  chnraCler  of  her  phyftognomy.  The  grice 
and  kindnels,  which  u'ere  likewife  vifible  in  it,  feemed,  to  the 
penetrating  obferver,  only  the  effeC/t  of  an  extreme  defire  of 
pleafing  ; and  tliefe,  feducing  expreffions  mamfeded  too 
perceptibly  even  the  dcfigu  of  feducing.  A painter,  dellrous 
of  expreffing  this  character  by  an  allegory,  propofcd  to  re- 
prefent  her  under  the  figu-e  of  a charming  nymph,  who, 
with  one  hand  extended,  prefents  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  in 
the  other,  which  (Tie  holds  behind  her,  conceals  a lighted 
torch.  The  emprefs  was  ufually  dreffed  in  the  Ruffian 
manner.  She  wore  a green  gown  (green  being  the  favourite 
colour  with  the  Ruffians),  fomewhat  fhort,  forming  in  front 
a kind  of  vyfl,  and  with  clofe  fleeves  reaching  to  the  wrill. 
Her  hair,  flightly  powdered,  flowed  upon  her  (boulders, 
topped  with  a fmall  cap  covered  with  diamonds.  In  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  fhe  ufed  much  rouge  ; for  (he  was  (fill 
defirous  of  preventing  the  impreffions  of  time  from  being 
vilibie  in  iier  countenance  ; and  (he  always  praCtifcd  the 
drifted  temperance,  making  a hght  break  fail  and  a moderate 
dinner,  and  never  eating  any  flipper.  In  her  private  life, 
the  good  humour  and  confidence  with  which  fhe  infpired  all 
about  her,  feemed  to  keep  her  in  perpetual  youth,  playful- 
nefs,  and  gaiety.  Her  engaging  converfation  and  familiar 
manners  placed  all  thofe  who  had  conltant  accefs  to  her,  or 
affided  at  her  toilette,  perfectly  at  their  eafe  ; but  the  mo- 
ment when  fhe  had  put  on  her  gloves  to  make  her  appear- 
ance in  the  neighbouring  apartments,  fhe  affumed  a fedate 
demeanour,  and  a very  different  countenance.  From  being 
an  agreeable  and  facetious  woman,  fhe  appeared  all  at  once 
the  referved  and  majeflic  emprefs.  A perfon,  who  then  faw 
her,  would  fpontaneoufly  pronounce,  “ This  is  indeed  the 
Semiramis  of  the  north.”  Her  mode  of  fainting  was  digni- 
fied and  graceful  ; by  a flight  inclination  of  the  body,  not 
without  grace,  but  with  a fmile  at  command,  that  came  and 
vanifhed  with  the  bow. 

As  to  the  character  of  Catharine,  it  may  he  fufficiently  ef- 
timated  by  the  hiifory  of  her  aCtions.  Her  reign,  for  herf-lf 
and  her  court,  had  been  brilliant  and  happy  ; but  the  lalt 
years  of  it  were  particularly  difaftrous  for  t tic  people  and  the 
empire.  She  governed  too  much  by  her  favourites  ; and 
thefe,  with  their  dependents  and  fubordinate  officers,  became 
petty  defpots.  The  two  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  favourites 
vrere  count  Gregory  Orlof  and  prince  Potemkin  ; the  former 
was  a coarfe  vulgar  man,  of  furprifing  mufcular  ilrength  and 
brutal  manners  ; the  other  flione  with  fome  fplendour,  and 
his  memory  flill  enjoys  in  Ruflia  that  fort  of  fame  which  is 
attached  to  conquells  and  military  exploits.  Let  the  reader 
judge  from  the  following  ilatements,  what  honours  and  emo- 
luments thefe  favourites  and  others  of  a fimilar  defeription 
poffefl'ed,  and  how  they  mud  have  abided  the  confidence  of 
the  emprefs,  and  piliaged  the  country  in  order  to  acquire 


them.  The  dignities  and  titles  conferred  by  Catharine  on 
prince  Potemkin  may  be  feen  in  the  annexed  fummary; 
“ Knight  of  the  principal  orders  of  Prliffia,  of  Sweden,  of 
Poland,  and  of  ai!  the  orders  of  Ruflia  ; litld-marfhal,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  Ruffian  armies  ; chief  general  of 
the  cavalry  ; high  admiral  of  the  fleets  of  the  Black  Sea, 
ot  the  fen  of  Azof,  and  of  the  Cafpian  ; fenator,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  the  college  of  war;  governor-general  of  Ekatarino- 
fhd  and  of  I au  rid  a ; adjutant-general,  and  aCtual  chamber- 
lain  of  the  emprefs  ; infpeCtor  general  of  the  armies  ; colonel 
ot  the  Prenbagenfkoy  guards  ; chef-du-corps  of  the  horfe- 
gnards  ; colonel  or  the  regiment  of  cuirafliers  of  that  name, 
of  the  dragoons  ot  Peterfbnrg,  and  the  grenadiers  of  Ekata- 
rinofhf  ; chief  of  all  the  workihops  of  arms  and  founderies 
of  cannon  ; grand  hetman  of  the  Coflacks,”  eke.  Sec.  &c. 

The  Adjoined  ftatement  exhibits  the  films  of  money 
which  the  favourites  of  Catharine  received  from  her  durinur 
ner  reign,  or  lather  which  they  wrelled  in  various  ways  from 
the  poor  peafantry,  her  fubjeCts : 


The  five  brothers  Orlof  received  in  lands,  pa- 
laces, jewels,  plate,  and  money 
Vijfenfhy,  two  months  in  favour 
VaJJUfchikoff,  22  months  in  favour 
Prince  Potemkin,  a fortune  edimated  at 
7-avodofjky,  18  months  a favourite 
Zoritcb , one  year  - - _ • 

Kor-znkof,  16  months 

Larjkot , about  four  years  - ..s 

Termolof  16  months 

Momonof  2 6 months  - - ^ ^ 

Plato  Zoubof,  in  place  at  the  death  of  the  emprefs  2,700,000 
V alerian  Zoubof,  his  brother  - 8co,ooo 

Farther,  an  annual  fum  of  250,000  rubles  for  the 
expences  of  the  favourite,  which  for  a term  of 
34  years  makes  - - 8,500,000 


17.000. 000 

3 00,000 

1. 1 10.000 

50.000. 000 

1.380.000 

1.420.000 

920.000 

3.260.000 

350.000 

880.000 


Sum  total 

To  each  eflate  were  attached  thoufands 
their  families.  It  is  generally  computed  that 
given  : 

To  the  family  of  Orlof  - 
To  Vajjilcbikof  - 

To  Zavodoffky  ... 

To  Korzakof  - 

To  2 ermolof  - 


88,820,000 
of  boors  and 
of  thefe  were 

45,000 

7.000 
9,800 

4.000 

3.000 


Total  of  boors  68, 800 
This  flatement  does  not  include  thofe  given.  to  Potemkin , 
to  Lanfkoi,  nor  to  Zoubof  three  favourites  bed  beloved  by 
Catharine,  and  to  whom,  of  courfe,  (he  gave  the  mod. 

During  this  reign,  almod  all  the  people  in  office  and  au- 
thority were  fortunate  adventurers.  If  we  except  the  Sol- 
tikoffs,  we  (hall  find  at  this  period  no  family  of  didin&icn 
in  favour. 


With  refpeCt  to  the  government  of  Catharine,  it  was  as 
mild  and  moderate,  within  the  immediate  circle  of  her  in- 
fluence, as  it  was  arbitrary  and  terrible  at  a didance.  Who- 
ever, directly  or  indirectly,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
favourite,  cxerclfed,  wherever  he  was  fituated,  the  mod  un- 
difguifed  tyranny.  He  infulted  his  fuperiors,  trampled  on 
his  inferiors,  and  violated  juilice,  order,  and  the  “ ukafes  ” 
with  impunity.  The  emprefs  leaving  ufurped  a throne, 
which  die  was  defirous  of  retaining,  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  treating  her  accomplices  with  kindntfs.  Being  a fo- 
reigner in  the  empire  over  which  fhe  reigned,  fhe  endeavoured 
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to  identify  herfelf  with  the  natives  by  adopting  and  even 
flattering  its  taftes  and  its  prejudices.  She  often  knew  how 
to  reward,  but  never  could  reiolve  to  punilh,  and  it  was 
folely  by  {offering  her  power  to  be  abufed,  that  {he  fucceed- 
ed  'n  preferring  it. 

The  fpirit  of  toleration  that  animated  the  whole  of  Ca- 
tharine’s adminifl ration  exhibits  a very  remarkable  and  al- 
nroft  lingular  phenomenon  in  a d.fpotic  government.  Not- 
withllanding  all  oppofition,  the  emprefs  adhered  to  the  refo- 
lution  {he  had  formed  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign  ; 
and,  from  that  moment  to  the  day  of  her  death,  not  one  in- 
ftance  occurred,  of  a human  being  fuffering,  in  any  refpeft 
whatever,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  Towards 
heretics  Are  always  evinced  great  lenity  of  difpofition. 
“ Poor  wretches,”  Are  once  faid,  fmiling,  “ fince  we  know  that 
they  are  to  fuffer  fo  much  and  fo  long  in  the  world  to  come,  it 
is  but  reafonable  that  we  fhould  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to 
make  their  lituation  here  as  comfortable  to  them  as  we  can.” 
Not  only  the  conquered  provinces  were  prottfted  in  the  tree 
exercife  of  their  religion,  but  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Mora- 
vian brethren,  Papifts,  Mahometans,  Heathens,  and  people 
of  all  countries  and  perfualions,  might  afpire  to  any  poll  un- 
der government,  and  hold  any  civil  or  military  employment 
or  dignity,  if  they  were  but  worthy,  or  deemed  worthy  of 
it.  The  intolerant  of  more  polifhed  nations  might  go  to 
the  provinces  of  Efthonia,  Livonia,  Finland,  and  Ruffia,  to 
take  leffous  of  moderation  and  Chriftian  forbearance.  But 
at  Peterfburg  the  general  and  peculiar  feature  in  the  public 
character  is  toleration  ; and  this  virtue  has  there  acquired  fo 
general  and  extenlivea  fway  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a fpot 
of  earth  upon  the  globe,  where,  in  this  refpeft,  a man  may 
more  quietly  pafs  his  days  than  at  St.  Peterlburg. 

The  emprefs,  not  fatisfied  (as  we  have  already  obferved) 
with  having  appointed  a catholic  archbifhop,  and  ellabhlhed 
a feminary  of  jefuitsat  Mohilow,  and  with  having  fupported 
toleration  in  the  Crimea,  gave  to  her  people  almolt  every 
year  tome  folemn  iuftance  of  the  protection  fhe  granted  to 
the  liberty  of  worfhip.  On  the  day  of  the  benediction  of 
the  waters,  her  confeffor,  by  her  orders,  invited  to  his  houfe 
the  ecclefiaftics  of  all  communions,  and  gave  them  a grand 
entertainment,  which  Catharine  called  “ the  dinner  of  tolera- 
tion.” It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  offices  of  religion 
are  performed  in  Peterlburg  in  14  different  languages. 

Catharine  had  two  paffions  which  never  left  her  but  with 
her  laft  breath  ; the  love  ot  the  other  fex,  which  degenerated 
into  licentioufnefs ; and  the  love  of  glory,  which  funk  into 
vanity.  By  the  former  of  thefe  paffions  Are  was  never  fo  far 
governed  as  to  become  a Meffalina  ; but  Are  often  difgraeed 
both  her  rank  and  ftx,  and  continued  to  be  by  habit  what 
{he  had  been  from  conftitution.  By  the  fecond,  Are  was  led 
to  undertake  many  laudable  projefts,  which  were  feldom 
completed  : and  to  engage  in  unjuft  wars,  from  which  Are 
derived  that  kind  of  fame  which  is  the  ufuai  refult  of  fuccefs. 

The  generoffty  of  Catharine,  the  fplendour  ot  her  reign, 
the  magnificence  of  her  court,  her  inftitutions,  her  monu- 
ments, and  her  wars,  were  precifely  to  Ruffia  what  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  wras  to  Europe  ; but  confidered  individually, 
Catharine  was  greater  than  that  prince.  The  French  formed 
the  glory  of  Louis  ; Catharine  formed  that  of  the  Ruffians. 
She  had  not,  like  him,  the  advantage  of  reigning  over  a po- 
lHhed  people  ; nor  was  Are  furrounded  from  infancy  by  great 
and  accomplifhed  characters.  She  had  lome  fubtle  ambaf- 
fadors,  not  unAcilled  in  the  diplomatic  art,  and  fome  fortu- 
nate generals ; bnt  Romanzof,  Panin,  and  Potemkin  except- 
ed, Are  could  not  boaft  a Angle  nran  of  genius;  for  the  wit, 
cunning,  and  dexterity  of  fume  of  her  miniiters,  the  fcio- 


cious  valour  of  Suvarof,  the  duftile  capacity 
the  favour  of  a Zabof,  the  readinefs  of  a B Voorobko,  g.-. 
affiduity  of  a Nicholas  Solti  kof,  fcarctiv  deferve  to  y r i- 
mitted  as  excellencies.  It  was  not  that  Ruffia  did  not  pro- 
duce men  of  merit;  but  Catharine  feared  fuctr  men,  and 
they  kept  at  a diftance  from  her.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  all  her  nreafures  were  herown,  and  particularly  all 
the  good  Are  did.  It  Aiould  be  recollefted  that  in  her  pri- 
vate charafter,  notwithftanding  all  the  misfortunes  and 
abufes  that  cafl  a fhade  over  her  brilliant  reign,  Are  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  humane  and  generous,  as  all  who  ap- 
proached her  experienced  : all  who  were  admitted  to  her  in- 
timacy w'ere  delighted  with  the  good  humoured  iallies  of  her 
wit  : all  who  lived  w'ith  her  w'ere  happy.  Her  mariners 
w'ere  gay  and  licentious,  but  Are  ffill  preferved  an  exterior  de- 
corum, and  even  her  favdurites  always  treated  her  w'ith  re- 
fpeft . Her  love  never  excited  difguff,  nor  her  familiarity  con- 
tempt. She  might  be  deceived,  won,  feduced ; but  Aie 
would  never  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  governed.  Her  aftive  and 
regular  life,  her  moderation,  firmnefs,  fortitude,  and  even  her 
temperance,  are  moral  qualities  which  it  w'ould  be  highly  unjuft 
to  aferibe  to  hypocrify.  How'  great  might  Aie  not  have  been, 
if  her  heart  had  been  as  well  governed  as  her  mind  ! She 
reigned  over  the  Ruffians  lefs  defpotic  than  over  herfelf;  Aie 
w'as  never  hurried  away  by  anger  ; never  a prey  to  dejeftion,  • 
and  never  indulged  int  ranfports  of  immoderate  joy . Ca- 
price, ill-humour,  and  petulance,  as  they  formed  no  part  of 
her  character,  were  never  perceived  in  her  conduft.  “ I will 
not  decide,”  fays  the  writer  who  has  thus  Acetched  the  out- 
lines cf  her  character,  “ whether  fhe  was  truly  great,  but 
fhe  was  certainly  beloved.”  Her  crimes,  it  is  faid,  w'ere  the 
crimes  of  her  ftation,  not  of  her  heart : the  terrible  butcheries 
of  Ifmail  and  of  Praga  appeared,  to  her  court,  to  be  huma- 
nity itfelf.  If  fhe  had  knowm  misfortune  Ait  might  probably 
have  poffeffed  the  pureft  virtues  ; but  Aie  w'as  fpoiled  by  the 
unvaried  profperity  of  her  arms.  Vanity,  that  fatal  rock  to 
women,  was  fo  to  Catharine  ; and  her  reign  will  ever  bear 
the  diftinguiAiing  charadf eriftic  of  her  fex.  But,  in  what- 
ever light  Aie  is  confidered,  Aie  will  ever  be  placed  in  the 
ftrft  rank  among  thofe  who  by  their  genius,  their  talents, 
and  efpeciaily,  by  their  fuccefs,  have  alt  rafted  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  Her  fex,  giving  a bolder  relief  to  the 
great  qualities  displayed  by  heron  the  throne,  will  place  her 
above  ail  comparifon  in  hiftory  ; and  we  muft  recur  to  the 
fabulous  ages  of  an  lAs  and  a Semiramis,  to  find  a woman 
who  has  executed,  or  rather  undertaken  fuch  daring  projefts.  • 
Whillt  none  furpaffed  her  in  noble  and  ufeful  inftitutions,  in 
the  patronage  of  icicnce  and  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  by  which  a nation  is  civilized  and  exalted.; 
and  whillt  by  the  travels  of  Pa, las,  Gmelin,  and  other 
philofophers  and  naturahfts,  (he  obtained  an  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance w'ith  the  various  parts  and  productions  of  her 
vail  empire  ; fhe  feerr.s  to  have  been  too  much  feduced  by 
fplendid  novelties,  and  by  her  affiduity  and  zeal  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  expriilive  rarities  throughout  Europe,  ihe  merely 
facrificed  to  her  vanity',  and  funk  thewife  and  beneficent 
fovereign  into  the  colieftor  of  toys  and  trinkets,  M-ificd 
by  an  extravagant  confidence  in  her  own  abilities,  and  jea- 
lous of  every  kind  of  fame,  fhe  was  defirous  of  acquiring 
the  reputation  of  an  anthor,  and  ot  thus  {haring  in  the  ho- 
nour which  Frederic  oi  Pruffiahad  obtained  by  his  writings. 
She  acordingly  wrote  her  celebrated  “ Inftruftions  for  a 
Code  of  Laws  ;”  feveral  moral  tales  and  allegories,  for  the 
education  of  her  grand-children  ; and  a number  of  dramatic 
pieces  and  proverbs,  which  were  afted  and  admired  at  the  - 
Hermitage.  Her  grand  and  futile  undertaking  of  coiledt- 
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ing  a number  of  words  from  300  different  languages,  and 
forming  them  into  a dictionary,  was  never  executed.  Of  all 
her  writings,  her  letters  to  Voltaire  are  certainly  the  bed. 
They  are  more  intereiling  than  thofe  of  the  old  philofophi- 
ral  courtier  himfelf,  who  repeats  in  his  letters  the  fame  ideas 
and  compliments  in  a hundred  different  forms,  and  excites  her 
continually  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  inftead  of  ad- 
vifing  her  to  render  her  own  fubjefts  free  and  happy.  Ca- 
tharine was  neither  fond  of  poetry  nor  of  rniilic  ; and  fhe 
often  confefTed  it.  She  could  not  even  endure  the  noife  of 
the  orcheflra  between  the  a£ls  of  a play,  and  therefore  com- 
monly filenced  it.  At  her  Tauridan  palace  (he  conftantly 
dined  with  the  two  pictures  of  the  hacking  of  Otchakof  and 
Ifmail  before  her  eyes,  in  which* Cazariova  has  repreiented, 
with  hideous  accuracy,  the  blood  flowing  in  dreams,  the 
limbs  torn  from  the  bodies,  and  dill  palpitating,  the  demo- 
niac fury  of  the  flaughterers,  and  the  convulllve  agonies  of 
the  flaughtered.  It  was  upon  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  that 
her  attention  and  imagination  were  fixed,  while  Gafparini 
and  Mandini  were  difplaying  their  vocal  powers,  or  Sarti  wa3 
conducting  a concert  in  her  prefer.ee. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Catharine  the  monuments  of  her 
reign  refembled  already  fo  many  wrecks  and  dilapidations  : 
colltges,  colonies,  education,  edablifhments,  manufactories, 
bofpitals,  canals,  towns,  fortreffes,  every  thing  had  been  be- 
gun, and  every  thing  given  up  before  it  was  finifhed.  As 
foon  as  a projeCt  entered  her  head,  all  preceding  ones  gave 
place,  and  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  that  alone,  till  fome 
new  idea  was  darted  and  drew  off  her  attention.  She  aban- 
doned her  code,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  After 
the  glorious  peace  of  Ka’inardgi,  fhe  feemed  for  a time  to 
attend  to  the  interior  adminillration  of  her  affairs;  but  the 
■whole  was  prefently  forgotten,  that  fhe  might  be  queen  of 
Tauris.  Her  next  projeCI  was  the  re-ellablifhment  of  the 
throne  of  Conflantine  ; to  which  fucceeded  that  of  humbling 
and  punifhing  the  king  of  Sweden.  Afterwards  the  inva- 
fior>  of  Poland  became  her  ruling  paffion  ; and  then  a fecond 
Pugatflief  might  have  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Peterfburg  with- 
out forcing  her  to  relinquifh  her  hold.  She  died,  again  me- 
ditating the  deftrudlion  of  Sweden,  the  ruin  of  Pruffia,  and 
mortified  at  the  fucceffes  of  France  and  republicanifm. 
Thus  was  fhe  inceffantly  led  away  by  fome  new  paffion  flill 
ftronger  in  its  influence  than  the  preceding,  fo  as  to  negleCt 
her  government,  both  in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts.  This 
mania  of  Catharine,  of  planning  every  thing  and  completing 
nothing,  drew  from  Jofeph  II.  a very  flirewd  and  fatirieal 
remark.  During  his  travels  in  Taurida,  he  was  invited  by 
the  emprefs  to  place  the  fecond  ftone  of  the  town  of  Ekata- 
rinoflaf,  of  which  fhe  had  herfelf,  with  great  parade,  laid  the 
firft.  On  his  return,  he  faid,  “ I have  finifhed  in  a fingle  day 
a very  important  buiinefs  with  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  ; fhe 
lias  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  a city,  and  I have  laid  the  laft." 

Wt  fhall  clofe  this  fketch  of  the  charaCler  of  Catharine 
with  obferving,  that  with  all  her  various  and  contradictory 
qualities,  fhe  feems  to  have  obtained  the  love  as  well  as  the 
reverence  of  her  fubjeCts  in  general;  who  forgot  her  private 
crimes  and  the  evils  of  her  bloody  wars,  in  her  greatnefs  and 
apparent  regard  to  the  public  good.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
and  iii.  Tooke’s  Life  of  Catharine  II.  in  3 vols.  Rulhiere, 
Hift.  ou  Anecdotes  fur  la  Revolution  de  Ruffie,  & c.  Paris, 
1797.  Segur,  Vie  de  Catharine  II.  Imperatrice  de  Ruffie, 
&c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  of  which  an  enlarged  trar.flation  in 
Englifh  was  printed  in  three  vols.  8vo.  1798.  Secret  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Peterfburg,  See.  tranfiated  from  the 
French. 

Catharine  of  Sienna , St.  was  born  in  the  city,  whence 


her  name,  was  derived,  in  1347  ; and  having  vowed  virginity 
at  eight  years  of  age,  affumed  the  Dominican  habit.  Pre- 
tending to  extraordinary  revelations,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
her  piety  and  charity,  fhe  obtained  confiderahle  influence  ; 
fo  that  fhe  fucceeded  in  effecting  a reconciliation  between 
the  Florentines  and  pope  Gregory  XI.,  by  whom  they  had 
been  excommunicated,  and  in  perfuading  this  pontiff  to 
reftore  the  papal  feat  to  Rome,  after  it  had  fubfifted  70 
years  at  Avignon.  During  the  fchifm  that  afterwards  took 
place,  Catharine  adhered  to  Urban  VI.  She  died  in  1380, 
and  in  1461,  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  II.  Of  her 
works  there  are  extant  a volume  of  “ Italian  Letters," 
written  to  popes,  princes,  cardinals,  &c.  flrit  printed  at 
Venice  in  1506,  and  tranfiated  into  French  in  1644;  “ Six 
Treatifes  on  the  Providence  of  God  ;”  “ A Difcourfe  on 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,"  and  a treatife  en- 
titled “ The  Divine  Doftrine  delivered  by  the  Eternal 
Father  fpeaking  to  the  Spirit  ;"  with  fome  other  devotional 
pieces.  Du  Pin.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.73.  See  Fraternity 
of  St.  Catharine. 

Catharine  of  Bologna , St.  a nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Clare,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1413,  and  became,  in  eon- 
fequence  of  her  reputation  for  fandlity,  fuperior  of  the 
monaftery  of  the  order  to  which  fhe  belonged,  in  her  native 
city,  and  which  was  completed  before  her  death,  in  1463. 
Befides  other  writings  in  Latin  and  Italian,  her  own  “ Reve- 
lations" were  left,  fealed,  to  her  confeffor.  She  was  canonized 
by  Clement  VII.  Du  Pin.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  84. 

Catharine,  Fraternity  of  St.,  at  Sienna,  a fort  of  reli- 
gious fociety  inftituted  in  that  city,  in  honour  of  St. 
Catharine,  a faint  famous  for  her  revelations,  and  for  her 
marriage  with  Jefus  Chrift,  whofe  wedding-ring  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  as  a valuable  relick.  This  fraternity  yearly  endows 
a certain  number  of  deftitute  virgins,  and  has  the  privilege  of 
redeeming  annually  two  criminals  condemned  for  murder, 
and  the  fame  number  of  debtors,  by  paying  their  debts. 

Catharine,  Knights  of  St.,  of  Mount  Sinai,  an  ancient 
military  order,  eredted  for  the  affiflance  and  protedlion 
of  pilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  body 
of  St.  Catharine,  a virgin  of  Alexandria,  diftinguifhed  for 
her  learning,  and  faid  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  under 
Maximin. 

The  body  of  the  martyr  having  been  difeovered  on  mount 
Sinai,  caufed  a great  concourfe  of  pilgrims;  and  travelling 
being  very  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  Arabs,  an  order  of 
knighthood  was  eredled  in  4063,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine: the  knights  of  which  obliged  themfdves  by  oath  to 
guard  the  body  of  the  faint,  keep  the  roads  fecure,  obferve 
the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  and  obey  their  grand  mailer.  Their 
habit  was  white,  and  on  it  were  reprefented  the  inflruments 
of  martyrdom  whereby  the  faint  had  fuffered  ; viz.  a half 
wheel  armed  with  fpikes,  and  travtvfed  with  a fword  flained 
with  blood. 

Catharine,  order  of  St.,  in  Modern  'Hflory,  belongs  to 
ladies  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  Ruffiar*  court.  It  was  in- 
ftituted in  1714,  by  Catharine  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
memory  of  his  fignal  efcape  from  the  Turks  in  1711,  or  as 
others  fay,  by  Peter,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Catharine,  on 
account  of  the  affiflance  which  fhe  gave  him  in  the  camp  on 
the  Pruth. 

The  enfign  of  this  order  is  a medal  of  gold,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  having  on  one  fide  the  image  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  on  the  other  a crofs  pattee,  enamelled.  This  is  worn 
pendant  to  a broad  white  ribband  refting  on  the  right 
Ihoulder,  and  brought  under  the  left  arm.  On  the  left 
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breaft  of  the  upper  vedment  is  an  imbroidered  ftar  with  a a company  at  Lifbon.  This  company  has,  upon  the  coaff* 
crofs  in  the  centre,  and  this  motto  round  it ; Pour  l' amours  three  confiderable  eilablifhments,  where  they  take  about 
tt  la  Jidclite  envers  la  Patfie  ; which  was  intended  to  comme-  ■ 400  whales  every  year,  the  produce  of  which,  both  in  oil 
morate  the  difplay  of  thofe  virtues  in  the  behaviour  of  and  fpermaceti,  is  fent  to  Eifbon  by  way  of  Rio-Janeiro. 
Catharine  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth.  This  order  is  be-  The  approach  of  fhips  to  this  ifland  is  very  eafy  ; as  at  18 
flowed  only  on  ladies ; it  is  extremely  honourable  ; and  leagues  in  the  offing  there  are  66  fathotas  ot  water,  over  a 
worn  only  by  a few  of  the  firfl  ditlin&ion,  among  whom  are  bottom  of  foft  mud,  gradually  ffioaling  till  within  four 
feveral  of  eminent  rank  in  Germany.  In  1790  their  num-  cables’ length  of  the  Ihore,  where  there  are  ft  ill  four  fathoms 
ber  was  25.  of  water.  The  ordinary  channel  is  between  the  ifland  of 

Catmaiune,  St.  JJland  of,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Alvaredo  and  the  north  point  of  St.  Catharine  ; but  theie 
captainfhip  or  province  of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  coafl  of  is  another  between  the  iflands  of  Gal  and  Alvaredo,  which, 
Brazil,  extending  from  270  19'  10",  to  270  49'  S.  latitude,  however,  has  not  yet  been  Efficiently  explored.  The  belt 
and  in  W.  longitude  47  0 37'.  Its  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  anchorage  is  half  a league  from  Fortrefs  ifland,  in  fix  fathoms, 
is  not  more  than  two  leagues  in  the  narrowefl  part.  It  is  and  oozy  bottom;  the  citadtl  bearing  S.  30  W,,  the  fort 
feparated  from  the  continent  only  by  a channel  of  20otoifes  on  the  larger  point  S.  6°  E.  There  are  feveral  watering 
in  width.  On  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  this  flrait  is  built  places  both  on  the  ifland  and  the  continent  ; and  that  creek 
the  city  of  “ Noffa  Senhora  del  Deflerro,”  the  capital  of  may  be  chofen  where  the  wind  renders  the  landing  moll 
this  eommandery,  where  the  governor  reiides.  It  contains,  eafy.  The  navigation  of  boats  is  very  difficult  in  this  har- 
at  moll,  3003  inhabitants,  and  about  400  houfes  ; and  its  hour,  which  is  two  leagues  wide  as  far  as  the  bight  where 
appearance  is  very  pleaiing.  According  to  Frezier’s  ac-  the  town  hands  ; and  there  is  a violent  furf  always  breaking 
count,  this  ifland  ferved,  in  lyra,  as  an  afylum  fora  num-  on  the  lee-fhore.  The  tide*  are  very  irregular  ; and  the  flood 
ber  of  vagabonds,  who  elcaped  thither  from  different  parts  comes  in  between  the  two  channels  lying  north  and  louth* 
of  Brazil,  and  who  were  but  nominally  fubjeft  to  Portugal,  Up  to  tins  bight  it  rifes  but  three  fett.  In  this  harbour 
as  they  acknowledged  no  lawful  authority.  The  country  is  provifions  ot  every  kind  may  beealily  and  cheaply  procured, 
fo  fertile  that  they  were  able  to  fubliff  without  any  fupplies  as  they  are  very  plentiful.  A large  ox  colls  eight  piallres, 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies  ; and  as  they  were  deltitute  a hog  of  1501b.  weight  cofls  four,  and  turkies  are  fotd 
of  money,  they  could  neither  offer  a temptation  to  the  for  a piatlre  the  pair.  Fifh  may  be  obtained  in  abundance 
avarice  of  the  governor-general  of  Brazil,  nor  infpire  him  by  merely  throwing  the  net.  Oranges  are  fold  at  the  rate 
with  the  hope  of  fnbduing  them.  The  vefftls  which  of  500  for  lefs  than  half  a piaflre,  and  vegetables  of  every 
touched  there  gave  them  nothing  in  exchange  for  provifions  kind  are  reafouable.  The  inhabitants  are  very  holpitable, 
but  clothes  and  fhirts,  of  which  they  were  almofl  deltitute.  and  their  manners  are  gentle  and  obliging  ; but  they  are. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1740,  that  the  court  of  very  fuperllitious,  and  jealous  of  their  wives,  who  never  ap- 
Lifbon  eftablifhed  a regular  government  in  this  ifland,  and  pear  in  public.  The  government  is  in  this  ifland,  as  it  is  lit 
the  adjacent  parts  on  the  continent.  The  government  ex-  all  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  purely  military.  It  has  three 
tends  from  north  to  fouth  60  ' leagues,  from  the  river  forts,  which  form  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  hale 
St.  Francifco  to  Rio-grande.  Its  population  amounts  to  ot  which  is  to  the  northward,  and  the  vertex  towards  the 
2,0,000,  and  is  vifibly  increafmg.  Its  prefent  flate  is  very  fouth.  That  to  the  eall  Hands  on  the  N.E.  point  of 
different  from  that  in  which  Frezier  and  lord  Anfon  found  St.  Catharine,  about  ^ of  a league  from  the  Perroquet  ifland  s 
it  ; as  it  has  been  confiderably  increafed  by  the  introduction  that  to  the  weft,  which  is  the  molt  confiderable,  it  on  an  lflet 
of  a great  number  of  families,  at  the  expence  of  the  Portu-  near  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  third  is  upon  the 
guefe  government,  during  the  years  1752,  1753,  and  1754.  largeit  of  the  two  iflands  called  “ Les  Ratones.”  The 
This  increafe  of  population  gave  a new  face  to  the  etta-  road,  which  is  open  only  to  the  N.E.  winds,  is  fheltered  to 
blifhment  ; and  as  thefe  new  colonilts  were  diligent,  labo-  the  eafl  by  the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine,  and  on  the  welt  by 
rious;  and  fkilled  in  agriculture,  the  progrefs  of  the  popula-  the  continent ; on  the  fouth  by  the  land  both  of  the  ifland 
tion  muff  have  been  augmented,  in  proportion  to  thefe  and  the  continent,  which  approach  fo  near,  that  they  leave 
qualities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  between  them  only  a ilrait  of  lefs  than  300  toiies  wide.  Its 
foil,  which  produces,  almofl  fpontaneoufly,  all  forts  of  entrance  cannot  by  any  means  be  fhut  againll  fhips  of  war 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain.  Its  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  of  any  rate  or  contlrudlion.  Itisfo  extenlive  that  although 
inhabitants  are  healthy.  Saffnfras,  gnaiacum,  oranges,  le-  the  forts  are  mounted  with  guns  of  a great  calibre,  fhips 
mmis,  citrons,  cotton,  and  other  trees,  grow  here  in  great  may  anchor  there  very  commodioufly  and  ftcurely,  out  of 
perfection  ; and  the  potatoes  of  St.  Catharine’s  are  efteemed  the  reach  of  thefe  guns.  The  principal  fort,  which  is  iu 
the  bell  "in  the  world.  The  ifland  is  covered  with  trees,  fadt  only  a large  enclofed  battery,  is  fituated  on  a little 
that  are  always  green  ; but  fo  intermixed  with  briars  and  ifland,  of  moderate  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  at 
thorns,  that  the  forefls  are  impaffable,  without  cutting  away  about  3C0  toifes  from  the  terra  firma,  and  oppolite  a rideau 
with  the  hatchet  ; and  thefe  are  faid  to  be  infelled  with  ftr-  much  higher  than  itfelf,  is  incapable  of  making  a regular 
pents  whofe  bite  is  mortal.  The  houfes,  both  on  the  ifland  defence  ; yet  this  fort  is  the  poll  of  honour,  wbc‘re  the  ge- 
and  continent,  are  all  on  the  edge  of  the  fea  ; and  the  neral  officer,  who  commands  the  whole  fettlement,  would 
woods  which  furround  them  yield  a moll  delightful  fra-  fix  his  quarters  in  cafe  of  an  attack  ; but  tri  time  of  peace 
grance,  from  the  number  of  orange-trees,  and  other  aromatic  he  reiides  at  “ Noffa  Senhora  del  Delterro,”  a town  that  is 
plants  and  Ihrubs,  witli  which  they  abound.  Notwithiland-  abfolutely  open,  and  only  defended  by  a fmall  battery,  d 
itig  thefe  advantages,  the  country  is  very  poor,  and  wholly  barletle,  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine,  and  on  the  eaitern- 
dellitute  of  manufa&ures  ; infomuch  that  the  peafants  are  moll  point  of  tke  little  Ilrait  above-mentu  ned,  behind  which 
almolt  naked,  or  covered  with  rags.  Their  foil  would  be  the  town  is  built.  The  garrilon  of  the  principal  fort  was, 
very  fuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar ; but  not  being  rich  in  17S5,  compofed  of  50  men,  badly  clothed  and  til  paid, 
enough  to  pnrchale  Haves,  it  is  faid  that  they  cannot  ein-  under  the  command  of  a captain.  Ptroule’s  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
ploy  it  for  that  purpofe.  The  whale-fifhery  is  very  produc-  and  ii. 

t-ive  ; but  the  crown  has  conferred  an  exclulive  right  to  it  on  CATHARINENBURGH,  or  Echaterinenburg, 
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a province  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  formerly  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk,  and  fince  conftituting  one  of  the  two 
provinces  of  the  government  of  Perm.  This  is  alfo  the 
name  of  one  of  the  feven  diftridfs  of  the  province,  feated  on 
the  river  Iffet,  not  far  from  its  origin.  Near  Catharinen- 
burgh  are  gold  mines ; the  ore  is  very  martial,  commonly  of 
a cubic  form  in  a quartz  matrix  ; and  the  gold  is  extracted 
by  walhing.  The  annual  produce  of  pure  gold  never  ex- 
ceeded 200  pounds,  and  was  commonly  much  lefs ; in  1772 
it  was  only  100  pounds.  The  gold  is  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  40  guineas  per  pound  ; when  coined,  it  produces  681.  5s. 
fo  that  the  profit  is  not  very  coniiderable.  At  Catharinen- 
burgh  the  crown  has  eftablifhed  a mint  for  coining  the  cop- 
per, produced  from  the  imperial  and  private  founderies,  into 
that  fpecies  of  money  which  is  current  throughout  Ruffia, 
and  is  tranfported  by  water  to  Mofcow,  Peterfburg,  and 
other  parts.  The  value  of  copper  money,  annually  coined, 
is  400,0001.  The  crown  receives  a pood  of  this  metal  upon 
an  average  at  il.  2s.  6d.  andiffuesit,  when  ilruck,  at  3].  4s.  ; 
fo  that  government  gains  upon  the  copper  coinage  257,6251. 
The  town  is  feated  upon  the  river  Iffet,  which  runs  through 
it,  and  is  regularly  built  in  the  German  manner.  It  was  be- 
gun by  Peter  I.  in  172 3,  and  finiffied  in  1726  by  his  confort 
the  czarina  Catharine,  from  whom  it  derived  its.name.  This 
town  may  be  reckoned  the  centre  of  all  the  Siberian  tnine- 
works  belonging  to  the  crown  ; and  on  this  account  it  is  the 
refidence  of  the  director  of  the  Siberian  mines,  who  iffues  out 
his  inftrudlions  to  the  fub-diredfors,  and  paffes  their  accounts. 

C ATHARINENSL AF,  Catharinoslav,  or  Eca- 
terrinenslaf,  a government  of  Ruffia,  which  contains  the 
greateft  part  of  that  territory  which  was  wrefted  by  the  late 
emprefs  Catharine  II.  from  the  Turks,  and  comprifes  New 
Ruffia,  the  former  government  of  Azof,  and  Crim  Tartary. 
ft  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  Catharinenfiaf,  includ- 
ing New  Ruffia  and  Azof,  and  comprehending  14  diilridls, 
and  Taurida  or  Crim  Tartary.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  one 
of  the  diftridls  of  the  province,  feated  on  the  Dnieper. 

Catharinenslaf,  Catharinoslav,  or  the  “ glory  of 
Catharine,”  the  capital  of  the  province  built  by  the  late  em- 
prefs, and  feated  near  the  fpot  where  the  fmall  river  Kiltzin 
falls  into  the  Samara.  It  is  colonized  by  many  Greeks  and 
Armenians  from  Crim  Tartary,  and  by  others  who  ferved 
in  the  preceding  war  againll  the  Turks ; 78  miles  N.E.  of 
Cherfon.  N.lat.  470  23'.  E.  long.  350  15'. 

CATHARMA,  from  Kcd&up,  I expiate,  in  Antiquity, 
feme  miferable  or  flagitious  wretch,  facrificed  to  the  gods, 
as  an  expiation  for  the  plague,  or  other  calamity.  Such 
was  the  prophet  Jonas,  calf  into  the  lea  ; and  fuch,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  does  St.  Paul  wilh  himfelf  to  be.  See  Ac- 
cursed. 

CatharmA,  Kex.Qap  /xa,  from  xaQccgw,  to  purge,  in  Medicine, 
imports  the  excrements  purged  from  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
as  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  or  bladder. 

CATHARMOS,  ill  Medicine,  of  the  fame  derivation, 
implies  purgation  by  medicines,  or  the  cure  of  a diforder  by 
fuperffitious  ceremonies  or  faerifices.  The  cure  of  the  king’s 
evil,  by  the  royal  touch,  if  fuch  a thing  had  been  effedfed, 
might  be  faid  to  be  performed  by  a catharmos. 

CATHARPINS,  in  the  Rigging  of  a Ship.  See  Cat- 
harpings. 

CATPIARTIC  Extract.  See  Extractum  cathar- 
itcum. 

Cathartic  fait,  fal  catharticum  amarum,  a denomination 
given  to  what  we  improperly  call  Epfom  fait. 

Cathartic  medicines,  are  thofe  fubltances  which  quicken 
and  increafe  the  evacuation  from  the  intellines  by  llool. 

Medicines  of  this  clafs  have  been  employed  by  phyiicians 


fmce  the  firft  dawn  of  phyfic ; and  have  been  adminiftered 
with  various  views  and  intentions,  according  to  the  prevalent 
theories  of  the  time,  or  the  favourite  dodlrines  of  individuals. 
Thofe  who  were  tindfured  with  the  tenets  of  judicial  aftro- 
logy,  preferibed  purgatives  at  certain  times  and  feafons ; 
conceiving  that  they  would  prove  more  beneficial  or  hurtful, 
according  to  the  jundlion  cr  oppofition  of  the  planets,  or  the 
age  of  the  moon.  Thofe  again,  who  were  partial  to  the 
dodlrines  of  the  humoral  pathology,  employed  cathartics 
with  the  intention  of  expelling  peccant  matter  which  had 
been  feparated  from  the  mafs  ol  fluids  by  an  appropriate  fer- 
mentation. The  fame  pnthologifts  taught  that  different 
cathartics  poffeffed  dillindf  powers,  and  moved  different 
fluids  by  a fpecific  adlion.  Hence  they  have  denominated 
fome  of  thefe  fub fiances  cho/agogues,  others  phlegmagogues, 
hydragogues,  and  melanagogv.es,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  ex- 
pel more  particularly  bile,  phlegm,  water,  See.  ; and  they 
have  difplayed  much  apparent  fagacity,  in  feledfing  the  ca- 
thartic adapted  to  the  expullion  of  the  fluid  prevalent  at  the 
time.  But  thefe  dodlrines  are  now  exploded,  and  the 
fpecific  operation  is  not  confirmed  by  fubfequent  expe- 
rience. 

Modern  phyiicians  have  two  objedls  in  view  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  cathartic  medicines  ; the  one  is  to  empty  the 
bowels  fimply,  or  to  bring  off  their  contents,  which  are  out 
of  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  and  therefore,  already,  in  a 
manner,  extraneous  to  the  body  ; the  other  is  to  excite  an 
increafed  fecretion  of  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  intellines, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  induce  purging.  The  medicines  thus 
employed  have  generally  been  afforted  into  two  claffes ; 
thofe  which  produce  the  former  effedl,  being  denominated 
laxative,  and  thofe  conducing  to  the  latter,  purgative. 

The  operation  of  a purgative  medicine  on  the  inteftinal 
canal  may  be  confidered  as  three-fold.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
ftimulates  themufcular  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  quickens  their 
adlion,  and  therefore  augments  the  natural  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels,  by  which  means  their  prefent  contents  are 
more  quickly  propelled  and  difeharged.  Secondly,  it  ftimu- 
lates the  exhalerit  veffels,  which  terminate  in  the  inner  coat 
of  the  inteftines,  and  excites  them  to  pour  out  a more  copious 
difeharge  of  fluids  ; and  alfo  the  mouths  of  the  excretory 
dudls  of  the  mucous  glands,  by  which  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  inteftines  is  much  increafed  ; and  hence  the  evacuations 
by  ftoolare  not  only  quicker,  but  the  frecal  matter  is  thinner 
and  more  abundant.  And,  thirdly,  the  ftools  are  rendered  ftill 
more  copious,  by  an  additional  portion  of  the  fluids  furnilhed 
by  the  neighbouring  vii'cera,  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  to  which 
the  ftimulns  of  a purgative,  dpecially  of  the  more  adtive  ones, 
extends.  Thefe  efftdls  are  probably  communicated  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  from  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  ftomach  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  redlum,  or  anus. 

From  this  view  of  the  immediate  effedts  of  cathartic  medi- 
cines upon  the  inteftines,  their  utility  in  fome  difeafes,  and 
their  injurious  tendency  in  others,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  of 
varying  their  degree  of  adfivity  under  different  circumftances, 
will  be  readily  underftood. 

If  we  confider  the  great  length  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  number  of  veffels  and  mucous  follicles,  as  well  as  the 
larger  dudls  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  which  open  upon  its 
inner  furface,  it  will  be  obvious  that  purgatives,  even  of  a 
moderate  ftimulating  power,  by  opening  at  once  all  thefe 
outlets,  may  occafion  a great  general  evacuation  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hence,  in  acute  inflammatory 
difeafes,  where  over-diftennon  of  the  veffels  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  preternatural  increafe  of  the  adlivc  powers  of  the 
fyftem  is  to  be  reftrained,  the  evacuation  of  the  inteftines  by 
purging  is  (next  to  blood-letting)  the  moft  powerful  expe- 
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dient,  and  generally  makes  an  important  part  of  what  is 
called  the  cooling  or  antiphlogiitic  plan  of  treatment.  When 
purgatives  are  given  with  this  intention,  however,  the  princi- 
ple mail,  be  purfued  with  fome  limitation,  and  thofe  of  the 
molt  acrid  and  draftic  nature  mull  be  avoided  ; becaufe  the 
diminution  of  general  llimulus  produced  by  the  depletion  of 
the  vefTels,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  faeces,  would  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  extraordinary  irritation  of  an  acrid 
purge. 

Another  circumftance  apparently  refults  from  the  evacua- 
tion by  purging,  which  renders  it  of  confiderable  importance 
in  particular  difeafts  ; namely,  a change  in  the  diitribution 
of  the  blood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fyftem.  It  feems 
to  follow,  of  neceffity,  that  if  an  evacuation  be  made  from  one 
fet  of  vefTels,  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  thefe  will  be  increafed  in 
order  to  fupply  it,  and,  confequently,  the  afflux  to  othef 
parts  of  the  fyftem  will  be  diminifhed.  Upon  this  principle, 
Dr.  Cullen  explains  the  utility  of  purgatives  in  diforders  of 
the  head,  which  arife  from  over-fulnefs  or  over-a&ivity  of  the 
vefTels  of  the  brain  ; fuch  as  apoplexy,  and  other  comatofe 
affedfions,  mania,  phrenfy,  head-ach,  &c.  The  afflux  of 
fluids  in  the  vefTels  of  the  abdomen,  which  fupply  the  mtef- 
tines,  being  increafed  by  purging,  the  afflux  will  be  propor- 
tionally diminifhed  in  the  vefTels  which  carry  blood  to  the 
head,  and  both  the  quantity  and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
head  will  thus  be  leffened.  (Cullen,  Mater.  Med.  vol.  ii.) 

In  the  fame  way  lie  partly  explains  the  good  effedts  of 
cathartics  in  the  fmall  pox,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes, 
from  the  balance  of  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids  between  the 
internal  parts  and  the  external  furface.  But  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  more  ufeful  by  removing  the  local  irritation  of 
the  fasces,  and  occafioning  a confiderable  depletion,  and  a 
confequent  diminution  of  fever  in  the  fyftem  at  large.  For 
in  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  unconntdfed  with  fever,  their  good 
effedts  are  very  inconfiderable. 

Whenever  the  contents  of  the  inteftines  are  morbidly  re- 
tained, whether  in  confequence  of  a flownefs  of  the  periftal- 
tic  motion,  from  a torpor  of  the  moving  fibres  ; or  from  a 
laxity  of  the  inteftines,  which  permits  the  feces  to  accumu- 
late ; or  from  a deficiency  of  bile  ; or  from  habitual  negledf 
of  regular  evacuation;  (fee  Constipation,)  the  ule  of 
cathartics  of  one  kind  or  the  other  is  indicated,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  acceffion  of  more  ferious  complaints,  which  will 
ultimately  refult  from  the  coftivenefs.  The  nature  of  the 
caufe,  or  the  concomitant  circumftances  will  point  out  the 
particular  fort  of  medicine,  which  may  be  moil  appropriately 
employed.  If  the  coftivenefs,  for  inftance,  be  accompanied 
with  a flaccid  habit,  or  with  fymptoms  of  nervous  mobility, 
or  much  flatulence,  and  irregular  diftention  of  the  bowels, 
fome  of  the  warmer  aromatic  laxatives  lhould  be  admiftered. 
If  the  fecretion  of  bile  appear  to  be  deficient,  mercurial  and 
aloetic  medicines,  the  latter  of  which  tend  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency, and  the  former  to  rettore  the  bilious  fecretion, 
fhould  be  preferred. 

In  thofe  cafes,  however,  in  which  the  morbid  retention  of 
feces  is  not  habitual,  but  accidental,  and  accompanied  with 
fome  more  acute  fymptom ; — as  with  violent  pain,  conftituting 
the  colic  with  pain,  tenefmus,  and  flimy  or  bloody  ftools, 
as  in  dyfentery ; — or  with  pain  and  acute  fever,  as  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  ; — cathartics,  though  abfolntely  ntcef- 
fary,  mult  be  varied  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  after  a cautious  view  of  the  circumftances.  In  colic, 
for  example,  they  will  be  of  little  advantage  in  many  cafes, 
and  more  efpecially  in  the  colic  produced  by  lead,  until  the 
painful  fpafmodic  conftridtion  of  the  bowels  has  been  relaxed 
by  the  previous  ufe  of  opiates.  In  dyfentery,  they  mull  be 
combined  or  alternated  with  opiates,  othervvife  the  irritation 


which  they  occafion,  in  that  tender  ftate  of  the  inteftines, 
will  counterbalance  the  effedfs  of  the  evacuation,  and  keep 
up  the  fymptorrS  of’the  difeafe.  And  in  enteritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  fame  irri- 
tation will  tend  to  increafe  the  inflammatory  condition,  and 
the  confequent  conftridtion,  and  therefore  impede,  rather  than 
expedite,  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  if  they  be  em- 
ployed before  blood-letting  and  other  remedies  have  reduced 
the  inflammatory  ftate.  See  Colic,  Dysentery,  &c. 

In  a work  lately  publifhed  by  an  excellent  pradtical  phv- 
fician,  Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  a degree  of  im- 
portance is  affigned  to  cathartic  medicines,  in  the  treatment 
of  feveral  difeafes,  which  they  have  not  hitherto  been  con- 
fidered  as  entitled  to.  Independently  of  the  generally  ad- 
mitted opinion,  that  a loaded  and  conftipatec^  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal  is  a common  caufe  of  general  bad  health,  he 
maintains  that  this  ftate  ufunlly  accompanies  and  aggra- 
vates the  other  fymptoms  of  fever ; and  that  it  is  alfo 
the  immediate  caufe,  or  a leading  and  permanent  fymptom, 
of  certain  diforders  peculiar  to  children  and  young  people  ; 
thefe  are  chorea , or  St.  Vitus's  dance  ; marafmus  ; chlorofis, 
or  green  ficknefs  ; Hamaiemefts , or  vomiting  of  blood  ; and 
even  in  Hyjlcria,  and  fome  chronic  nervous  difeafes.  In 
thefe  difeales  he  never  ufes  medicines  in  a purging  dofe  ; 
his  intention  being  fimpiy  to  expel  the  prefect  contents  of 
the  inteftines,  and  not  to  increafe  the  fecretion  of  the  fluids 
into  them.  He  confiders  glyfters  as  inefficient  expedients  for 
moving  and  conveying  off,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
inteftines,  the  feculent  matter,  rendered  offenfive  and  irritat- 
ing, efpecially  in  fevers,  by  conftipation,  and  by  the  changed 
nature  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  which  feems  to  take  place  in  the 
febrile  ftate.  In  Typhus  fever,  he  fays,  “ it  is  now  fome 
years  fince  I have  left  off  almoft  entirely  the  pradtice  of  or- 
dering emetics  and  glyfters.  I truft  to  a purgative,  to  en- 
fure  a regular  alvine  evacuation  ; for  this  purpofe,  however, 
a daily  purgative  is  not  always  required.  Thus  1 think  I 
condudt  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever  to  a favourable  iffue, 
with  more  certainty,  and  with  the  greater  eafe  and  comtort 
of  the  patient.”  We  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  a few  in- 
ftances,  of  verifying  in  a very  fatisfaftory  manner  this  import- 
ant practice. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  has  been  almoft  invariably 
treated  with  tonic  medicines,  efpecially  with  bark  and  metal- 
lic preparations,  and  with  various  ftimulants  and  antifpafmo- 
dics.  It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  with  how  little  effedt  in  general. 
In  every  inftance  Dr.  Hamilton  has  found  that  a large  quanti- 
ty of  black  and  offenfive  feculent  matter  was  collected  in  the 
bowels,  and  his  plan  of  cure  has  confifted  in  a regular  exhi- 
bition of  laxatives,  until  the  ftools  (which  in  all  the  difeafes 
before  mentioned  fhould  be  regularly  examined  by  the  prac- 
titioner) affumed  their  natural  appearance.  With  this  in- 
tention the  practitioner  mult  perfevere  firmly  in  .his  meafures* 
efpecially  in  the  confirmed  ftate  of  chorea  ; for  if  he  re- 
laxes he  will  be  unfuccefsf  ul.  By  this  treatment,  which  cop, - 
filted  in  giving  three  grains' of  calomel,  with  fix,  eight,  or 
ten,  of  jalap,  daily,  “Chorea  is  fpeedily  cured,  generally  ire 
ten  days  or  a fortnight.” 

By  means  of  the  fame,  or  fimilar  medicines,  exhibited  ire 
the  fame  way,  he  has  Fpeedily  fucceeded  in  removing  the 
fymptoms  of  chlorofis,  and  harmaterr.eiis,  and  of  fome  other 
hypochondriacal  and  nervous  complaints:  and  he  attributes 
the  relief,  which  patients  under  thefe  diforders  derive  from 
drinking  mineral  waters,  to  their  purgative  qualities,  rather 
than  to  any  other  property  which  they  may  in  a flight  de- 
gree poflefs.  (See  Obfervations  on  the  Utility  and  Admini- 
ftrati.on  of  Purgative  Medicines.) 

When  morbid  or  extraneous  bodies  are  introduced  into  or 
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generated  in  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  cafe  of  worms,  &c.  ca- 
thartics are  obvioufly  indicated.  But  it  fhould  be  obferved, 
that  the  indiscriminate  ufe  of  aftive  purgatives  in  thefe 
cafes,  efpecially  in  young  and  delicate  children,  is  often 
productive  of  more  harm  to  the  con  dilution,  than  the 
worms  which  they  are  intended  to  expel.  They  fhould  be 
adminidered  Sparingly,  and  at  fome  intervals  ; fufficient 
time  being  interpofed  for  the  operation  of  medicines,  which 
may  be  deleterious  to  the  animals,  and  of  thofe,  which,  by 
invigorating  the  inteftines,  may  prevent  that  morbid  pro- 
duction of  mucus,  which  is  probably  a nidus  favourable  to 
their  generation. 

Cathartics,  either  in  a laxative  or  purgative  degree,  are 
ufeful  in  feveral  other  complaints,  partly  by  exciting  the 
intediues  to  evacuation,  and  partly  in  confequence  of  the 
extenfion  of  their  dimulus  to  the  neighbouring  vifccra  of 
the  abdomen  : as  in  jaundice,  indigedion,  fuppredion  of  the 
menfes,  &c. 

Another  important  operation  of  cathartic  medicines  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  ; namely,  the  dimulus  they  exert  ou 
the  abforbent  veflels,  by  which  thefe  veflels  are  excited  to 
an  unufual  aCtion,  and  thus  to  take  up  fluids  which  are  mor- 
bidly tffufed.  The  fact  i3  undoubted,  whatever  may  be 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  explained.  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, on  this  fubjeft,  that,  4‘  as  in  every  cavity  of  the 
body  there  is  an  exhalation  and  inhalation,  or  abforption, 
condantly  going  on,  it  is  prefumed  that  there  is  fome  ba- 
lance condantly  preferved  between  the  fecretory  and  ab- 
forbent powers ; fo  that  if  the  former  are  increaled,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  alfo  ; and,  therefore,  that  when  the  fecretions 
are,  upon  occaiion,  much  increafed,  the  aCtion  of  the  ab- 
forbents  may  be  particularly  excited.  This  explains  why 
purging  often  excites  the  adlion  of  the  abforbents,  to  take 
up  more  copioufly  the  fluids  that  were  otherwife  dagnant 
in  the  adipofe  membrane,  or  other  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  thereby  often  proves  a cure  of  dropfy.”  (Mater.  Med. 
vol.  ii.  p.  502).  This  explanation  is  perhaps,  little  more 
than  an  explicit  datement  of  the  fad.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  af cites , or  dropfy  of  the  abdomen,  has  been  often 
affeded  by  means  of  acrid,  dradic  purgatives,  fuch  as  gam- 
boge, fcammony,  &c.  when  diuretic  remedies  have  failed. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  thefe  remedies  can  only  be  adminidered 
to  thofe,  who  retain  condderable  ftrength  of  conditution, 
debilitated  neither  by  inveterate  intemperance,  old  age,  nor 
a long  difeafe. 

Cathartic  medicines  may  be  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  either  by  the  month,  or  by  the  inferior  aperture 
in  the  form  of  clyder.  The  preceding  obfervations  apply 
to  the  former  mode  of  adminidering  them.  The  latter  mud 
be  adopted  in  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  ffomach  is  unable  to 
retain,  or  would  be  injured  by  irritating  medicines  ; as  in 
gajlritis , or  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  febrile  com- 
plaints attended  with  extreme  debility,  efpecially  in  the  lat- 
ter dages  : fine*  by  this  mode  the  contents  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  intedines  are  fimply  evacuated,  without  any  fti- 
ir.ulus  to  the  fecreting-veffels,  and  with  little  or  no  irritation 
cf  the  fydem  at  large.  See  Clyster. 

In  delicate  and  irritable  conductions  the  ill  effeCts  of  an 
active  purgative  may  be  confiderably  diminifhed,  without  im- 
pairing its  evacuating  power,  by  combining  a portion  of 
opium  with  it.  The  naufea  and  griping,  which  are  excited 
by  fome  fpecies  of  cathartics,  may  be  alleviated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  aromatic  medicine  ; or  by  the  minute  divi- 
fion  of  the  fubdance  by  means  of  trituration  with  fome 
other  ; as  of  jalap  with  crydals  of  tartar,  & c. ; or  by  giving 
it  in  divided  dofes  «t  fhort  intervals.  This  laft  mode  is 
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generally  to  be  preferred  with  regard  to  very  dradic  cathar- 
tics ; by  which  means  the  full  effeft  is  enfured,  and  any  fe- 
vere  or  dangerous  degree  of  irritation  is  avoided. 

CATHAY,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  name  of  China  ; 
which  fee. 

CATHEDRA,  in  a general  fenfe,  a chair. 

The  word  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a profeffor’s  chair, 
and  a preacher’s  pulpit. 

Cathedra  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifhop’s  fee,  or  throne,  in 
a church. 

Cathedra,  ex,  a phrafe  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  folemn 
dictates  or  decifions  of  prelates,  chiefly  the  popes,  delivered 
in  their  pontifical  capacity. 

The  advocates  for  the  papacy  maintain,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  ex  cathedra,  a term  of  modern  theology  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Even  thofe  who  ufed  it  do  not 
agree  in  the  explication  of  it. 

CATHEDRAL,  a church  wherein  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  or 
feat.  See  Church  and  Bishop. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  chair , of  kx- 

6^0/j.xt,  fedeo,  I fit . 

The  denomination  cathedral  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife 
from  the  manner  of  fitting  in  the  ancient  churches,  or  aflem- 
blies  of  primitive  Chridians  ; in  thefe  the  council,  i.  e.  the 
elders  and  prieds,  was  called  prejhyterium  ; at  their  head  was 
the  bifhop,  who  held  the  place'  of  chairman,  cathedreilis,  or 
cathedraticus ; and  the  prefbyters,  who  fat  on  either  fide, 
were  alfo  called  by  the  ancient  fathers  ajfffores  epifeoporum. 
The  epifcopal  authority  did  not  refide  in  the  bifhop  alone, 
but  in  all  the  prefbyters,  of  whom  the  bifhop  was  prefl- 
dent.  t 

A cathedral,  therefore,  originally,  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now  ; the  Chridians,  till  the  time  of  Condantine* 
having  no  liberty  to  build  any  temple  ; by  their  churches] 
they  only  meant  their  affemblies ; and  by  cathedrals,  nol 
thing  more  than  confidories  whence  appears  the  vanity 
of  fome  authors,  efpecially  the  Spaniards,  who  pretend 
their  cathedrals  to  have  been  built  in  the  times  of  the 
apodles. 

Cathedral  Service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reform- 
ation, the  whole  Englifh  choral  fervice,  including  the 
preees,  prayers,  and  refponfes,  was  fet  to  mufical  notes,  and 
fird  puhlifhed  in  1550,  by  John  Marbeck,  organift  of  Wind- 
for.  The  premature  reforming  zeal  of  this  mufician,  nearly 
made  a martyr  of  him,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII l.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  honour  of  being  condemned  to  the  dake, 
with  three  other  perfons,  who  were  burnt  for  herefy,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  interceffion  of  fir  Humphrey  Fofl'er. 

His  notation  of  the  Engliih  cathedral  fervice  was  pub- 
liflied  under  the  following  title  : 

lllpookc  of  CommotH^rater,  nctefc. 

J55°- 

Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  Printer  to  the  Kino-es 
Majeftie,  cam  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  folu/n.  ° 

As  this  book  is  become  very  fcarce,  we  (hall  prefent  the 
reader  with  a confiderable  extract  from  it. 

“ In  this  boeke  is  conteyned  fo  muche  of  the  order  of 
common-prayer,  as  is  to  be  fong  in  churches : wherein  are 
ufed  only  thefe  iiii  fortes  of  notes. 
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The  fird  note  is  a (Irene*  note,  and  is  a breve.  The  fe-  note,  that  pryckeishalf  as  muche  as  the  note  that  goeth  be- 
eond  is  a fquare  note,  and  is  a femy-breve.  The  iii,  a prycke  fore  it.  The  iiii  is  a clofe,  and  is  only  ufed  at  the  end  of  a 
and  is  a mynymme,  and  where  there  is  a prycke  by  the  fquare  verfe.” 

* Strained,  or  ftretched  out:  perhaps  from  its  being  the  longeft  note  ufed  in  chanting.  Junius  makes  ftrene  and  ftrain  fynonymous. 
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After  the  Second  Leffon  one  of  thefe  that  follow* 
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to  the  end. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  as  it  is  now  Chanted,  is  fet ; except  the 
Litany.  At  the  end  is  the  name  of  John  MerBecke. 


At  this  time,  the  plain-fong  of  the  Romiflt  church  in  the 
chants  of  the  principal  hymns  and  refponfes,  remained 
nearly  the  fame,  as  may  be  feen  in  comparing  the  Te  Deum 
laudamus,  and  other  parts  of  the  cathedral  fervice,  in  this 
public  aion,  with  the  miffals,  graduals,  and  antiphonaria  of 
thofe  times.  The  chant  to  the  Te  Deum,  as  publilhed  by 
Meibomius,  (Antiqux  Muf.  Audi.  Sept.  Amft.  1652. 
Vide  praef.  Ledtori  benevolo,)  from  a copy  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  the  hymn  itfelf,  and  another  example  of  the  fame 
Canto  Fermo,  given  by  Glareanus,  (Dodecad.  p.  no.)  in 
1^47,  correfpond  exactly  with  that  which  was  retained  by 
Marbeck,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  : as  the  mode,  the 
dominant,  and  medius,  are  all  the  fame  ; nor  is  the  leaft  de- 
viation difcoverable,  except  where  the  different  number  of 
fyllables  in  the  tranflation  required  it,  and  which  afledt  the 
melody  no  more,  than  thofe  flight  changes  which  happen  in 
the  manner  or  ufe  of  any  two  choirs  in  finging  the  fame 
chants,  or  even  in  adjufting  different  ftanzas  ol  any  fong 
to  the  fame  tune. 

Marbeck  was  admitted,  in  1549,  to  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  mulic,  at  Oxford,  according  to  Anthony  Wood, 
(FaftiOxon.)  who  erroneoufly  calls  him  James  Marbeck  : 
he  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Bale,  becaufe  he  had  been 
perfeented  by  the  Catholics,  and  his  name  fs  omitted  by 
Pitts,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

It  feems  as  if  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  chief  part 
of  fuch  portions  of  Scripture,  or  hymns  of  the  church,  as 
have  been  fet  by  Englifh  muficians  to  Latin  word?,  were 
produced  before  the  reformation,  or,  at  lead:,  in  queen 
Mary’s  time;  that  is,  before  the  year  1558,  when  queen 
Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne,  by  which  tune  a fchool  of 
counterpoint  was  formed  in  this  country,  that  was  equal, 
at  lead,  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  A reafon, 
however,  may  be  afligned  for  the  choral  mufic  of  every 


Chridi-an  country  approaching  perfeftion  by  nearly  equal 
ftrides. 

Before  the  reformation,  as  there  was  but  one  religion, 
there  was  but  one  kind  of  mufic  in  Europe,  which  was 
plain  chant,  and  the  difeant  built  upon  that  foundation  ; 
and  as  this  mufic  was  likewife  only  applied  to  one  language, 
the  Latin,  it  accounts  for  the  compofitions  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  keeping  pace 
with  each  other,  in  dyle  and  excellence.  All  the  arts  feem 
to  have  been  the  companions,  if  not  the  produce,  of  fuc- 
cefsful  commerce  ; and  they  will,  in  general,  be  found  to 
have  purfued  the  fame  courfe,  which  an  admirable  modern 
hidorian  has  fo  well  delineated:  (Hid.  of  Charles  V. 
vot.  i.  fe <ft.  1.)  that  is,  like  commerce,  they  will  be 
found,  upon  inquiry,  to  have  appeared  fird  in  Italy  ; 
then  in  the  Hanfeatic  towns  ; next  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
ana  by  tranfplantation,  during  the  16th  century,  when  com- 
merce became  general,  to  have  grown,  flourifhed,  matured, 
and  diffufed  their  influence,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

If  this  were  a place  to  illudrate  inch  an  idea,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  (hew,  that  ecclefladical  mufic,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  all  derived  from  the  papal  chapel,  and  court  of  Rome  ; 
that  counterpoint  was  fird  cultivated  for  their  ufe  ; that  it 
travelled  thence  to  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  affluence,  which  flowed  from  fuccefsful 
commerce,  afforded  encouragement  and  leifure  for  its  cultiva- 
tion; till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when,  by 
the  general  intercourfe  which 'traffic  and  the  new  art  of 
printing  introduced,  all  the  improvements  in  harmony, 
which  had  been  made  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Couutries, 
were  communicated  to  every  other  part  of  Europe  ; which 
not  only  ffiniulated  the  natives  to  adopt  and  imitate  them, 
but  to  improve  and  render  them  more  perfect,  by  their  own 
inventions  and  refinements. 
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CATHE- 


CAT 


CAT 


CATHEDRATIC  doBor , doctor  cathedraticus , denotes 
a dodtor  puffeffed  of  a chair  or  fellow  (hip  in  fome  of  the 
univerfities  of  Spain. 

They  fay  a cathedratic  doBor  of  Salamanca,  of  Alcala, 
&c. 

CATHEDRATICUM,  in  Ecclefafical  Writers,  denotes 
a fum  of  money,  amounting  to  two  Ihillirigs,  anciently  paid 
annually  bv  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bilhop,  or  as  orten 
as  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  ol  horiorem  cathedra,  i.  e.  as  an  ar- 
gument of  their  fubje&ion,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  bifhop’s 
fee  or  cathedra.  This  was  otherwife  denominated  fynodati- 
cum,  and  by  modern  writers  procuration. 

Cathedraticum  alfo  denotes  a fum  which  bifhops  new- 
ly ordained  gave  partly  to  bifhops  or  patriarchs,  by  whom 
they  were  conlecrated,  and  partly  to  the  clerks  and  notaries 
who  officiated  on  the  occafion. 

This  was  alfo  called  tvSpowrncov,  as  being  given  on  account  of 
the  throne,  or  chair,  they  had  now  obtained,  and Jysiodaticum, 

or  SYNODALS. 

BifhoDs  confecrated  by  patriarchs  or  metropolitans,  pro- 
vided their  church  was  not  worth  lels  than  thirty  pounds 
of  gold,  were  to  pay  a hundred  folidi  by  way  of  cathedra- 
ticum. 

CATHEM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  So  miles  S. 
of  Baffora,  and  170  N.  of  El  Catif.  N.  lat.  290.  E.  long. 
47°  iff'- 

CATHENON.  See  Cattenom. 

CATHERETIC.  See  Cath/eretic. 

CATHERINA,  Santa,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Grecian 
ifland,  which  feems  to  have  been  detached  from  the  fouth 
point  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a remnant  of  the  land 
which  joined  it  to  another  country,  in  like  manner  infulated, 
and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifla.-id  ot  Scarpanto. 
CATHERINE,  in  Biography.  See  Catharine. 
Catherine,  St.  in  Geography , a pleaiant  ifland  in  the 
harbour  of  Sunbury,  and  Hate  of  Georgia,  in  North  Amc- 
,;ca. — Alfo,  a fmall  productive  ifland  on  the  fouth  coalt  of 
St.  Domingo,  20  leagues  E.  of  the  town  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

Catherine’s  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  the  (late  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Ontario,  iituate  3 miles  S.  of  the 
S.  extremity  of  Seneca  lake. 

Catherine  Bay  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifland  of  Jer- 
fey,  fouth  ward  of  the  point  fo  called,  and  affords  a good 
road  in  wefterly  winds. 

Catherine,  St.  Cape,  lies  on  the  W.  coal  of  Africa,  in 
S.  lat.  2°  9',  and  E.  long.  io°  3S'. 

Catherine’s  Fur  eland  lies  in  the  flraits  of  Maghellan, 
near  the  eah  end.  N.  lat.  52°  48'.  W.  long.  67 0 50'. 

Catherine’s  IJland,  an  ifland  of'N.  America,  on  the 
coall  of  Florida.  N.  lat.  .31°  ,36'.  W.  long.  8x°  41'. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  off  the  coall  of  Honduras.  See  Providence 
ijland. 

Catherine  Sound  lies,  with  a fmall  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  coalt  of  Georgia,  in  N.  America,  in  31°  io1 
N.  lat. 

Catherine’s  St.  Tower , a fea-mark  on  the  fummit  of 
St.  Catherine’s  hill  down,  on  the  back  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
about  7 30  feet  higher  than  high-water  mark.  N.  lat.  30° 
34'.  W.  long.  i°  19'. 

CATHERLOUGH.  See  Carlow. 

CATHETER,  in  Surgery , a curved  tube  employed  for 
drawing  off  the  urine,  or  injecting  fluids  into  the  bladder. 
The  term  x.Ti'r-rg  is  derived  from  x*0i»i/ai,  demilto,  to  thrufi  into  ; 
and  although  it  fignifies  a hollow  initrument,  or  fyphon,  for 
the  above  purpofe,  in  the  writings  of  Cclfus,  Galen,  and 
Paiflus  iEgincta,  this  word  has  a very  different  meaning  in 
Vol.  VII. 


the  works  of  Hippocrates,  who  ufes  it  to  denote  a piece  of 
twitted  cotton  or  lint  introduced  into  ulcers.  Vide  Defin. 
Medic.  Gorrhtei. 

It  appears,  from  lib.  vii.  cap.  26.  of  Corn.  Celfns’s  furgical 
work,  that  catheters  were  formed  at  firll  of  polifhed  copper 
or  brafs,  though  the  Arabians  made  them  of  filver,  lead, 
tin,  or  leather;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
ufed  by  tiie  ancients,  not  only  for  drawing  oil  the  urine,  but 
for  the  purpofe  of  removing  obftrudlions  in  the  urethra,  as 
we  now  employ  bougies  : this  is  further  evident  from  a paf- 
fage  in  Galen,  De  Locis  Affedlis,  lib.  i.  where  he  treats 
of  caruncles  in  the  urinary  paffage.  See  likewife  Galeni  De 
Meth.  Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  v. 

It  is  alfo  perfectly  certain  (notwith  (landing  the  late  claims  of 
Mr.  Jeffe  Foot,  in  his  tradl  upon  the  “ Ve fleas  Lotura,”) 
that  the  older  furgeons  were  accuftomed,  on  various  occa- 
iions,  to  injedt  the  bladder  through  a catheter  or  cannula, 
precifeiy  in  the  manner  we  adminifter  an  enema.  Vide  Pauli 
JEginetae,  lib.  vi.  cap.  39.  “ De  Catheterifino  & Clyftere 

Velicte  likewife,  Albucafis,  lib.  ii.  fedt.  39.  “ De  Modo 
Velicae  Liquorem  Syringa  infundendi,  & de  Forma  Inflru- 
mentorum  ad  hoc  idoneorum.”  Gorrhasus  defetibes  the 
operation  of  ufing  the  catheter  as  follows:  “ KaSsTHfio-/.^; 

“ ell  adminiffrationis  chirurgicas  ratio  qua  infeimus  per  Ca- 
“ theterem  in  vcfcam  id  quod  ad  ejus  curationem  convenit ; vel 
“ eximimus  id  quod  impedit  ne  urina  reddatur,  iive  con- 
“ cretus  intus  fanguisfit,  five  aliud  quippiam,  redto  iiphone 
“ immiffo,  quern  Grasci  aosSs ngo.  vocant.”  For  a particu- 
lar account  of  the  ancient  modes  of  injecting  the  urinary 
bladder,  we  refer  the , inquifitive  reader  more  efpecially  to 
the  39th  fedtion  of  Albucafis,  already  quoted,  and  to  Avi- 
cenna, lib.  iii.  Fen.  19.  Tradt.  2.  C3p.  9.  This  practice 
was  continued  by  fevcral  furgeons  of  the  middle  age,  but 
foon  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  generally  ncglcdltd, 
until  it  was  revived  by  Le  Dran. 

Although  the  original  as  well  as  the  prefent  ufe  of  the 
catheter  muff  neceffarily  have  required  it  to  be  made  of  a 
tubular  form,  it  is  lirange  that  this  inffrument  has  been 
deferibed  by  many  refpedtable  French  furgeons  as  a lolid 
inffrument!  Tims,  for  example,  M.  Sue  (in  hisDidl.de 
Chir.)  exprefsly  fays,  “ Mal-a-propos  confond-on  le  ca- 
“ theter  avtc  la  fondc  : Le  catheter  n a point  de  cavit'e  interi- 
“ eure,  mais  feulement  une  cannelure  qui  regne  tout  le  long 
“ de  fa  partit  convexe,  au  lieu  que  le  londe  ell  creufe  inte- 
“ rieurment.  Le  premier  inffrument  fert  a connoitre  les 
“ pierres  qui  font  dans  la  veffie,  & a faire  l’operatiou  de  la 
“ taille.  Le  fecond  fert  a evacuer  Purine  contenue  dans  la 
“ veffie.  II  ell  vraie  que,  dans  plufieurs  cas,  celui-ci  peut 
“ fupplier  a l’autre,  mais  non  pas  le  premier  au  fecond.” 
Again  he  tells  us,  “ Le  catheterilme  n’cff  autre  chofe  que 
“ l’introdudlion  du  catheter  dans  la  veffie,  pour  s’afiurer  de 
“ Pexiften.ce  d’une  pierre,  our  faire  l’operation  de  la  taille 
“ & non  pas  pour  evacuer  I urine  ; ce  qui  peut  ie  faire 
“ qu’avec  la  londe.” 

In  the  old  French  Encyclopedie,  M.  Louis  fays,  that 
“ fome  authors  are  accuftomed  to  give  the  name  of  catheter 
“ more  particularly  to  a grooved  found  which  ferves  to 
“ condudl  the  lithotome  in  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
“ lloue  whereas,  by  all  Englilh  furgeons,  this  inffrument 
is  called  a faff.  (See  Article  Lit hotomy.)  The fund  is 
a folid  ffeel  inffrument,  without  any  groove  : the  faff  is 
made  of  the  fame  form  and  materials  as  the  found,  but  is 
grooved  on  its  convex  fide  ; and  the  catheter  is'  hollow 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  whatever  materials  it  be  m de 
of.  The  found  and  the  faff  are  always  curved  to  the  flu  pe 
of  the  urethra,  and  are  inflexible;  but  the  catheter  may 
be  made  either  cf  a rigid  or  a yielding  fubftance  ; and  in  the 
O former 
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former  cafe  it  mult  alfo  be  curved  like  the  found.  The  flexible 
catheters  are  new  generally  made  of  wove  lilken  cylinders, 
covered  with  a coat  of  elaftic  gum  : the  beft  have  been 
fabricated  hitherto  by  M.  Bernard  of  Paris,  but  they  are  at 
prefent  well  mariufaftured  by  Mr.  Walfh  of  London.  Their 
lize  and  form  vary,  according  to  the  fex  or  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. Bernftein,  in  his  dictionary  of  furgery,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  inltrument,  as  it  is  fabricated  in  Ger- 
many.— “ One  of  the  molt  ufeful  inventions  which  have 
been  made  with  refpeft  to  thefe  initruments,  is  to  conftruft 
them  of  elaftic  gum,  and  the  merit  of  this  invention  is  to  be 
afetibed,  without  doubt,  to  Mr.  Thtden.  (Neue  Bemer- 
kungen  u.  Erfahrungen,  & c.  Th.  ii.  Berlin,  1782.  pag.  143.) 
They  were  afterwards  improved  by  a filver-fmilh  at  Paris, 
of  the  name  of  Bernard,  who  directed  not  to  apply  the  dif- 
folved  elaftic  gum  to  a wire-cylinder,  as  Mr.  Theden  had 
done,  but  to  one  made  of  knitted  filk  ; and  theie  catheters 
certainly  deferve  to  be  recommended  in  preference  to  all 
others.  But  with  refpeft  to  their  price,'  the  elaltic  catheters 
that  are  prepared  by  prof.  Pickel,  (Richter’s  Chirurg. 
Bibliothek.  B.  vi.  p.  512.)  of  Wirzburg,  deferve  particular 
recommendation.  Thefe  conlift  of  filk  cylinders  plaited 
or  worked  upon  a probe,  and  afterwards  covered  with  the 
following  varnifh.  Three  parts  of  white  lead,  minium,  or 
fugar  of  lead  with  boiled  linfeed  oil,  which  is  the  common 
varnifh  ufed  by  cabinet  makers,  mixed  with,  one  part  of 
melted  amber,  and  the  fame  quantity  cf  oil  of  turpentine. 
With  this  varnifh  he  fpreads  the  filk  cylinders,  and  repeats 
this  three  times  as  foon  as  t'he  former  coating  has  dried  in 
the  open  air;  after  which  he  puts  the  catheters  into  a 
baker’s  oven  24  hours,  when  bread  has  been  baked  in  it  the 
laft  time,  and  when  it  retains  the  temperature  of  60" — 70° 
Reaum.  Here  he  lets  them  remain  10  cr  12  hours.  When 
he  has  taken  the  catheter  out  of  the  oven,  he  rubs  the  ine- 
qualities off  a little  with  pumice  flone,  fews  up  the  end, 
cuts  into  it  the  oblong  lateral  aperture,  and  then  fpreads  it 
12  or  15  times  more  with  the  varnifh  formerly  mentioned. 
Every  time,  however,  the  catheter  muff  be  well  dried  in  the 
open  air  before  the  varnifh  is  fpread  upon  it  again,  and  after 
every  third  coating  which  it  has  received,  it  muff  be  put 
again  into  the  bake-oven,  fo  that  in  all  it  muff  have  received 
from  1 5 to  18  coatings  with  varnifh,  and  have  been  laid  five 
or  fix  times  in  the  oven.  The  end  is  fmoothed  oft  with  oil, 
Each  of  thefe  catheters  cofts  a dollar.” 

The  flexible  catheters  pofilfs  great  advantages  over  thofe 
made  of  metal.  For,  in  the  id r It  place,  they  can  be  intro- 
duced much  more  eafily  than  the  meta!  ones,  even  try  an  un- 
praftifed  hand.  2.  They  may  be  fufftred  to  remain  in  the 
urethra  and  bladder  as  long  as  is  neceflary,  without  occafion- 
ing  much  inconvenience.  3.  There  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  tender  furface  of  the  urethra  with  them,  or  of  pieces 
breaking  off  and  remaining  behind.  4.  They  may  be  ufed 
equally  conveniently  both  for  children  and  adults. 

Another  very  important  ufe  maybe  made  cf  elaftic  cathe- 
ters in  all  cafes  in  which  the  introdudtion  of  nourifhment  by 
the  mouth  is  impeded  or  obflrufted,  as  in  wounds  of  the 
pharynx,  in  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  ^cc^  In  fuch  cafes  an 
elaftic  catheter  is  introduced  through  the  note  into  the 
cefophagus,  where  it  may  be  fnffered  to  remain  without  oc- 
cafioning  any  material  inconvenience  to  the  patient  ; and 
nourifhment  and  drink  may  thus  be  introduced  through  -it 
into  the  patient's  ftomach.  I11  applying  the  inflrument,  it 
eafily  happens  that  the  end  of  the  tube  gets  into  the  larynx 
inilead  of  the  pharynx.  This  error  is  generally  difeovered 
merely  by  the  circu.uftance  that  the  flame  of  a candle,  when 
held  before  the  external  aperture  of  the  tube,  is  thrown  into 
violent  motion. — Dr.  Biales  deferibes  a catheter  of  a new 


ftrufture,  contrived  for  the  more  advantageous  injeftion  of  li- 
thontriptics  into  the  bladder.  Its  cavity  is  divided  lengthways 
by  a thin  partition  into  two  feparate  channels,  which  end 
in  two  divaricating  branches.  By  one  of  thefe  branches  the 
menltruum  is  to  be  injected  into  the  bladder,  in  the  com- 
mon, or  rather  in  the  hydroftatical  way,  while  it  returns 
mixed  with  urine  by  the  other.  Hales,  Hacmaftat.  p.  212. 

There  is  likewife  a defeription  in  the  Philolophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  vol.  xliii.  p.  400,  of  an  ingenious  catheter  invented 
byM.  Le  Cat,  at  Rouen  ; and  other  furgeons  have  recom- 
mended an  inflrument  made  of  filver-wire,  flatted,  and  turned 
fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  hollow  and  flexible.  Thefe  contrivances 
are  certainly  very  fpecious,  but  they  are  too  complex  to  be 
ufeful  in  ordinary  practice. 

Concerning  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the 
urinary  bladder,  fee  the  following  article. 

CATHETERISM,  is  the  aft  of  paffing  a catheter  into 
the  urinary  bladder,  with  a view  to  draw  off  the  urine,  or 
to  fac.ili cate  the  introduction  of  fluids  into  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a fyringe. 

The  introduftion  of  a flexible  catheter,  of  elaftic  gum, 
fuch  as  is  in  common  ufe  among  furgeons,  can  fcarcely  give 
any  trouble  ; unlefs  there  be  a confiderable  obftruftion  in 
the  urethra,  which  may  prove  the  occafion  of  infuperable 
difficulties.  The  obfervations  which  follow  are  intended 
chiefly  to  apply  to  the  filver  male  catheter,  which  is  gene- 
rally ufed  in  cafes  requiring  an  evacuation  of  urine,  or  the 
injeftion  of  fome  fluid  into  the  bladder.  This  little  opera- 
tion, Ample  as  it  may  appear  to  an  inexperienced  by-ftander» 
is,  in  faCt,  fometimes  one  of  the  moft  perplexing  to  men  of 
real  ability,  and  therefore  deferves  the  young  furgeon’s  par- 
ticular attention. 

“ I do  not  know,”  fays  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  his  Principles, 
of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  “ that  even  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  itfelf  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  introducing 
the  catheter  ; more  important  it  cannot  be,  than  an  opera- 
tion which  gives  relief  in  accidents  and  difficulties  fo  ex- 
tremely common  and  fo  very  affliftino.”  The  firft  caufe 
of  embarraffment  in  performing  this  operation  arifes  often 
from  the  incumbent  pofition  of  the  patient,  which  renders 
it  neceflary  (at  lead  furgeons  have  generally  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary) to  pafs  the  catheter  with  its  concave  part  towards  the 
abdomen.  This  pofuion,  however,  except  in  male  fubjefts 
requiring  lithotomy,  is  feldom  the  moft  eligible  ; as  we  have 
found  a (landing  pofture  by  far  the  moft  convenient  for  the 
operator’s  accommodation,  provided  the  patient  is  not  ex- 
ceedingly fat  and  corpulent. 

Suppoie  the  furgeon  fits  on  a low  chair,  or  kneels  on  his 
right  knee,  while  the  patient  ftands  before  him,  leaning 
again  ft  fomething  immoveable.  The  operator  then  holds 
the  penis  with  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  the 
glans  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of  the  fame  hand  ; 
chiefly  in  order  to  expofe  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
handle  of  the  catheter,  previoufly  oiled,  he  holds  with  his 
fore  finger,  thumb,  and  middle  finger  of  the  other  hand,  and 
dlredts  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  its  itraight  pofterior  part  is 
placed  near  the  belly  of  the  patient,  and  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  his  body  ; and  he  thus  introduces  its  point  into  the 
orifice  of  live  urethra.  The  furgeon  then  draws  the  penis 
gently  towards  him  and  extends  it,  puffing  the  catheter 
forwards  at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  caution,  till  its 
point  has  arrived  at  the  bend  of  the  os  pubis  ; and  in  order 
now  to  introduce  the  catheter  completely  into  the  curvature 
of  the  urethra,  the  operator  mull  fuddenly  deprefs  the  hand, 
with  which  he  holds  the  upper  part  of  the  catheter,  towards 
the  thighs,  and  thus  raife  up  the  point  of  the  inflrument; 
fo  that  it  paffes  behind  the  pubis,  into  the  bladder  itfelf. 
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In  the  other  method,  the  operator  gives  the  catheter  fuch 
•a  direction,  with  the  hand  next  to  the  patient’s  thighs,  as  to 
turn  the  elevated  convex  part  of  the  inftrument  upwards, 
and  to  place  the  ftraight  part  under  the  belly  before  the 
thighs;  the  point  of  the  catheter  is  then  cautioufly  intro  • 
duced  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder,  whilft 
the  penis  is  fomewhat  extended  with  the  other  hand.  When 
the  point  of  the  catheter  has  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
urethra  paffes  under  the  os  pubis,  the  operator  muft  turn 
both  the  catheter  and  the  penis,  fo  as  to  make  both  defcribe 
a femicircle : this  he  does  by  turning  them  towards  the 
groin  at  the  oppofite  fide ; and  from  hence  towards  the 
belly;  in  which  motion  the  point  of  the  catheter  muft  re- 
prefent  the  centre,  as  it  were,  round  which  the  other  parts 
revolve.  At  laft  the  hand  with  which  the  catheter  is  dire&ed, 
muft  be  lowered  a little,  and  the  reft  of  the  operation  com- 
pleted in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  Thefe  two  methods 
of  introducing  the  catheter,  differ  only  in  this,  that  in 
the  firft  the  introduction  is  performed  at  once ; but 
in  the  fecond  (which  is  conceitedly  termed  u fonder  par  le 
tour  du  maitre ”)  it  is  done  by  two  different  manoeuvres,  and 
Confequently  the  operation  is  unneceffarily  lengthened. 

CATHETOLIPES,  in  Natural  H'flory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  foffils  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenita,  but  differing  from 
the  common  kinds  in  the  difpofition  of  the  conffituent 
plates. 

The  word  is  derived  from  xaSir perpendicular , and  Kith, 
a fcale  or  plate,  and  expreffes  a fet  of  thefe  bodies  whofe 
plates  are  ranged  perpendicularly.  All  the  known  fclenita, 
except  thofe  of  this  genus,  are  compofed  of  a number  of 
parallel  plates,  or  thin  flakes,  ranged  evenly  horizontally  on 
one  another. 

G ATHETO-PLATEUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a term  with 
its  oppofite,  which  is  plagioflatcus , very  much  ufed  by  Ar- 
tedi,  in  his  defeription  of  fifties,  but  not  adopted  by  Lin- 
rixus,  or  more  recent  ichthyologifts ; they  may  be  explain- 
ed in  Englifh  by  the  two  familiar  words,  compreffed  and 
depreffed.  The  heads  of  fifties  are  the  parts  principally  cha- 
racterized by  thefe  terms. 

CATHETUS,  in  Architecture,  is  a perpendicular  line, 
fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  a cylindrical  body, 
as  a column. 

Cathetus  is  fometimes  applied  to  a line  in  the  Ionic  capi- 
tal, paffnig  perpendicularly  through  the  eye  or  centre  of 
the  volute.  This  is  otherwift  called  the  axis  of  the  volute, 
which  fee. 

Cathetus,  in  Botany,  Loureiro  ; Flor.  Cochinch.  Clafs 
and  order,  dioecia  monandrla. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal,  Leaves  fix,  almoft  round,  con- 
cave ; three  outer  ones  fmaller.  Cor . none.  Ned.  fix  two- 
lobed  glands.  Stam.  Filament  one,  ftiort  ; anthers  three, 
oval.  Female.  Calyx  fix-cleft  ; fegments  roundifh,  con- 
cave. Cor.  none.  Pfl.  germ  fuperior ; ftyle  thick;  (ligma 
trifid.  Peru,  capfule  compreffed,  roundifh,  fix-lobed,  three- 
celled.  Seeds  angular,  two  in  each  cell. 

A fltrub.  Leaves  fafcicled,  fmall,  oval,  entire,  flat, 
fmooth.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  very  fmall.  A native 
of  Cochinchina. 

Cathetus,  in  Geometry,  a perpendicular,  or  a line,  or 
radius,  falling  perpendicularly  on  another  line,  or  fur- 
face. 

Thus,  the  catheti  of  a right-angled  triangle , are  the  two  Tides 
that  include  the  right  angle. 

Cathftus  of  incidence,  in  Catoptrics,  is  a right  line  drawn 
from  a radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line,  or 
the  plane  of  the  fpeculum,  or  mirror. 

Cathetus  of  reflexion , or  of  the  eye,  a right  line  drawn 


from  the  eye,  or  from  any  point  of  a reflected  ray,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  or  of  the  fpeculum.  See 
Reflexion. 

CATHMANDU,  or  Catmandu,  in  Geography,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepal 
or  Nepaul,  in  Hindooftan,  fituate  to  the  northward  of  the 
plain  of  Nepal,  105  geographical  miles  N.  of  Maiffy,  that 
is,  in  N.  lat.  28°  6'.  This  city  contains  about  18,000 
houfes  ; and  the  kingdom  extends,  from  fouth  to  north,  to 
the  diftance  of  1 2 or  13  days’  journey,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Tibet,  and  it  is  almoft  as  extenfive  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
king  of  Cathmandu  has  always  about  50,000  foldiers  in  his 
fervice.  To  the  eaftward  of  Cathmandu,  at  the  diftance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  is  a place  called  “ Tolu,”  by  which 
flows  a fmall  river,  the  water  of  which  is  efteemed  holy,  ac- 
cording to  the  fuperftitious  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  ; and 
thither  they  carry  perfons  of  high  rank,  when  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  At  this  place  is  a 
temple,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  beft  and  richeft  in  any 
of  the  capital  cities.  They  have  alfo  a tradition,  that  at 
Tolu,  as  well  as  two  or  three  other  places  in  Nepal,  valuable 
treafures  are  concealed  under  ground ; but  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  make  life  of  them,  except  the  king,  and  that  only 
in  cafes  of  necefiity.  Thefe  treafures,  it  is  faid,  have  been 
thus  accumulated  : when  any  temple  had  become  very  rich 
from  the  offerings  of  the  people,  it  was  deftroyed,  and  deep 
vaults  dug  under  ground,  one  above  another,  in  which  the 
gold,  filver,  gilt  copper,  jewels,  and  every  thing  of  value  were 
depofited.  At  Cathmandu,  on  one  fide  of  the  royal  gar- 
den, there  is  a large  fountain,  in  which  is  one  of  their  idols, 
Called  “ Narayan.”  This  idol  is  of  blue  ftone,  crowned, 
and  fleeping  on  a mattrefs  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone  ; and 
both  the  idol  and  the  mattrefs  appear,  as  if  they  floated 
upon  the  water.  This  ftone  machine  is  very  large,  about  18 
or  20  feet  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  but  well  wrought 
and  in  good  repair. 

In  a wall  of  the  royal  palace,  there  is  a ftone  of  a Angle 
piece,  about  15  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  feet  thick,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  four  fquare  holes  at  equal  diftances 
from  each  other.  On  the  infide  of  the  wall  they  pour  wa- 
ter into  the  holes,  and  on  the  ccurt-fide,  each  hole  having 
a clofed  canal,  every  perfon  may  draw  water  to  drink.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ftone  is  a large  ladder,  by  which  people  af- 
cend  to  drink  ; but  the  curiofity  of  the  ftone  confifts  in  its 
being  quite  covered  with  characters  of  different  languages 
cut  upon  it.  Some  lines  contain  the  characters  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ; others,  the  characters  of  Tibet ; 
others,  Perfian  ; others,  Greek  ; betides  feveral  others  of  dif- 
ferent nations : and  in  the  middle  there  is  a line  of  Roman 
characters;  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  know  how  they 
came  there,  nor  do  they  know  whether  or  not  any  Euro- 
pean had  ever  been  in  Nepal  before  the  rmffionaries,  who 
arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  They 
are  manifeftly  two  French  names  of  feafons,  with  an  Englifh 
word  between  them.  To  the  northward  of  the  city  of 
Cathmandu  is  a hill  called  “ Simbi,”  upon  which  are  fome 
tombs  of  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  and  Other  people  of  high 
rank  of  the  fame  nation.  The  monuments  are  conltrufted 
in  various  forms ; two  or  three  of  them  are  pyramidal,  very 
high  and  well  ornamented.  Round  them  are  remarkable 
ftones  covered  with  charafters,  which  probably  are  the  in- 
feriptions  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  whofe  bones 
were  interred  there.  The  natives  of  Nepal  regard  the  hill 
as  facred  ; and  conceive  that  it  is  protefted  by  their  idols  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  never  ftation  troops  there  for  its  defence, 
although  it  is  a poft  of  great  importance,  and  only  at  a flrort 
mile’s  diftance  from  the  city.  Adjoining  to  the.  tomb  tbey 
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have  found,  in  digging,  confiderable  pieces  otgold,  with  a 
quantity  of  which  metal  the  corpfes  of  the  grandees  of  Ti- 
bet are  always  interred.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  307, 
&c.  See  Nepal. 

CATHOLIC,  from  xdlx,  and  oAos,  whole,  denotes  a thing 
that  is  univerfal,  or  general.  Some  have  laid,  that  Theo- 
dofms  the  Great  firft  introduced  the  term  catholic  into  the 
church  ; appointing  by  an  edi£t,  that  the  title  fhould  be  ap- 
plied, by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  thofe  churches  which  ad- 
hered to  the  council  of  Nice,  in  exclufion  of  the  Arians, 
See. — Catholicifm,  however,  foon  changed  hands  ; for  under 
the  emperor  Conftantius,  Arianifm  became  fo  predominant, 
that  the  Arians  were  called  the  catholics.  But  the  term 
was  ufed  much  more  anciently,  as  by  Polycarp  and  Ignatius. 
“ Ubi  fuerit  Jefus  Chriftus,  (fays  the  latter)  ibi  eft  ecclefia 
catholica.”  The  Romilh  church  now  alfumes  the  diftin- 
guifhing  appellation  of  the  catholic  church.  See  Church. 

The  term  catholic,  or  Roman  catholic , is  now  fanftioned  by 
law  (fee  the  title  to  the  aft  of  3 1 Geo.  III.,  c.  32.)  as  well 
as  by  common  ufage,  co  denote  the  religion  formerly  called 
Popery , and  the  profeffors  of  it  ufually  denominated  Papifls. 
See  Papists  and  Popery. 

Catholic  Epiflhs,  in  BilUcal  Hi/lory,  a denomination 
given  to  feven  epiftles  of  the  New  Teftament,  fignifying 
univerfal  or  general,  becaufe  they  are  not  written  to  the 
believers  of  fome  one  city,  or  country,  or  to  particular  per- 
fons,  as  St.  Paul’s  epiftles  are,  but  to  Chrillians  in  general, 
or  to  Chrillians  of  feveral  countries.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
five,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  which  the  two  others 
are  joined.  When  the  firlt  epiille  of  Peter,  and  the  firft  of 
St.  John,  were  called  catholic  by  the  molt  early  Chriftian 
writers,  the  two  fmaller  of  St.  John  were  unknown,  or  not 
generally  received.  The  antiquity  of  this  denomination  is 
ealily  afeertained.  Thev  were  fo  called  in  the  time  of  Eu- 
febius  (H.  E.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  1.  vi.  c.  14),  and,  probably,  before. 
Of  this  faft  we  have  good  proof.  For  St.  John’s  firft  epii- 
tle  is  feveral  times  called  a catholic  epiftle  by  Origen  in  his 
remaining  Greek  works,  as  well  as  in  others.  It  is  likewife 
fo  called  feveral  times  by  Dionyfius,  bilhop  of  Alexandria. 
Athanafius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers  received 
feven  epiftles,  which  they  called  catholic.  They  are  fo 
called  likewife  by  Jerom.  The  epiftles  bearing  this  appel- 
lation are,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  and 
one  of  Jude  ; but  they  are  recited  in  a different  order  by 
ancient  authors.  Of  thefe  epiftles  two  only,  viz.  the  firft 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  firft  of  St.  John,  were  univerfally  re- 
ceived in  the  time  of  Eulebius ; though  the  reft  were  then 
well  known.  All  the  feven  were  received  by  Athanafius, 
Epiphanius,  Jerom,  Auguftine,  and  many  other  writers. 
However;  the  Syrian  churches  received  only  three  of  thefe 
epiftles  ; nor  does  it  appear,  that  more  were  received  by 
Chryfoftom  or  Theodoret.  Thefe  epiftles  were  alfo  called 
canonical  by  Cafiiodorus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  writers  of  the  prologue  to  thefe  epiftles, 
aferibed  (erroneoufly ) to  Jerom.  The  propriety  of  this 
latter  appellation  is  not  latisfaftorily  afeertained.  Du  Pin 
fays,  that  fome  Latins  have  called  thefe  epiftles  canonical, 
either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  alfo  to  denote, 
that  they  alfo  are  a part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament.  See  Epistle. 

Catholic  furnace , is  a little  furnace,  fo  contrived,  as  to 
be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  operations,  which  do  not  require  an 
intenfe  fire. 

Catholic  ldng,\%  a title  which  has  long  been  hereditary 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  Mariana  pretends,  that  Reccarede 
firft  received  this  title  after  he  had  deftroyed  Arianilrn  in  his 
kingdom,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  council  of  Toledo  for 


the  year  589.  Vafce  aferibes  the  origin  of  it  to  Alphonfus 
in  73S.  Some  allege  that  it  has  been  ufed  only  fince  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Colombiere  fays  it  was 
given  them  on  occafion  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors.  The 
Bollandifts  pretend,  it  had  been  borne  by  their  predeceffors, 
the  Vifigotb  kings  of  Spain  ; and  that  Alexander  VI.  only 
renewed  it  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  Others  fay,  that 
Philip  de  Valois  firft  bore  the  title;  which  was  given  him 
after  his  death,  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  on  account  of  his  favour- 
ing their  interefts. 

In  fome  epiftles  of  the  ancient  popes,  the  title  catholic  is 
given  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  Jerufalem,  as  well  as  to 
feveral  patriarchs  and  primates. 

CATHOLICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Romagna.  It  derived  its  name  from  being  the 
place  whither  the  orthodox  bifhops  retired  in  the  year  359, 
after  being  outvoted  by  the  Arian  party,  in  the  council  of 
Rimini ; 9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Rimini. 

Catholica,  Art,  a town  of  Sicily,in  theVal  di  Mazara 
fituate  in  a fpacious  plain  open  to  the  fea,  and  fhut  up  on 
the  north  fide  by  a broken  theatre  of  mountains.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  tbe  diftrift.  It  was  founded  in  1612  out  of 
feveral  fmall  hamlets  by  Francis  Isfar,  lord  of  the  foil,  but  is 
now  poffefftd  by  the  family  of  Bonanni,  who  take  the  title  of 
princes  of  La  Catholica.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
exceeds  7000.  The  prince  of  La  Catholica  derives  from 
Siculiana  an  annual  income  of  14,000  crowns. 

CATHOLICIANI,  ill  Middle  Age  Writers,  the  officials 
or  minifters  of  the  catholici,  or  receivers  of  the  taxes  of 
a diocefe,  fometimes  alfo  denominated  Caesarians. 

C ATHOL  ICON,  in  Pharmacy,  a kind  of  foft  purgative 
eleftary  ; fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed  univerfal;  or  a putger 
of  all  humours. 

Different  authors  give  different  recipes  for  it  : that  called 
Catholicon  Nicolai  was  long  in  life  ; it  confills  of  fixteen  in- 
gredients, the  chief  whereof  are  tamarinds,  caffia,  fena,  and 
rhubarb.  It  was  called  the  double  catholicon,  when  there 
was  a double  portion  of  fena  and  rhubarb. 

The  Catholicon  for  c/yflers,  only  differs  from  this,  in 
that  it  had  no  rhubarb,  and  that  honey  was  ufed  in  it  inftead 
of  fugar. 

CATHOLICUS,  the  title  of  a dignitary,  or  maMftrate, 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  had  part  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  particularly  the  care  and  receipt  of  the  revenues 
and  taxes  in  Roman  diocefes. 

The  cathohcus  was  the  fame  with  what  was  denominated 
by  the  Latins  procurator,  and  rationalis  Ctefaris.  Such  was 
the  catholicus  of  the  diocefe  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Eufe- 
bius,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

_ Catholicus,  among  Eccleftafliccd Writers,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  primates  or  metropolitan  prelates  of  feveral 
churches  in  Afia,  fubjeA  to  the  fee  of  Antioch  ; but 
whofe  jurifdidfion  and  diocefes  are  of  fuch  extent  that  they 
have  affumed  the  title  of  catholici,  q.  d.  univerfal  bifhops. 
See  Primate. 

CATHON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  Greece, 
S.  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  gulf  of  Lacedtemon. 

CATICARDAMNA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of 
the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CATIEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  near  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean,  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Suez,  and  x?o 
miles  N.E.  of  Cairo.  N.  lat.  30°  34'.  E.  long.  3 .;0  30'. 

CATIF,  or  Katif,  El,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lachfa,  leatcd  on  the  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  5 German  miles  from  the  ifle  of 
Bahhrein.  The  inhabitants  earn  their  fubfillence  by  the 
pearl-filhery.  When  any  are  too  poor  to  fiih  at  their  own 
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rifle  and  expence,  they  hire  their  labour  to  ftranger-adven- 
turers,  who  refort  hither  in  the  hotter  months  ot  the  year, 
which  are  the  feafon  for  fifhing.  The  air  of  this  country, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  very-falutary  in  fummer.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  Portuguefe  fortrefs  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near 
this  place.  It  is  142  miles  S.  of  Baffora,  and  420  S.  of  If- 
pahirn.  N.lat.  26°  20'.  E.  long.  48°  4'.  Niebuhr’s  Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii. 

CATI-FONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  from 
which  proceeded  the  ilream  called  “Aqua  Petronia,”  which 
was  a river  of  Italy  that  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Tiber. 

CATILINE,  Lucius  Sergius,  in  Biography , was  de- 
fended from  the  illuilrious  patrician  family  of  Sergii  at 
Rome,  but  rendered  infamous  by  a feries  of  debaucheries, 
incefts,  murders,  and  the  molt  atrocious  crimes.  He  began 
his  licentious  career  at  an  early  age,  by  debauching  a female 
of  diftindtion,  and  afterwards  marrying  the  daughter  he  had 
by  her.  He  was  alfo  aceufed  of  holding  a criminal  inter- 
courfe  with  a veital,  the  filter  of  Terentia,  Cicero’s  wife, 
and  of  murdering  his  own  brother,  whofe  name  he  prevailed 
upon  Sylia  to  infert  in  the  lilt  of  profenbed  perfons  for  the 
purpofe  of  jultifying  h’S  crime.  During  the  fanguinary 
administration  of  Sylia,  he  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
cruelties,  and  headed  a band  of  affaffins,  who  dragged  out 
of  the  houfes  and  temples  perfons,  whofe  names  were  included 
in  the  lilt  of  profeription,  and  cruelly  murdered  them  in  the 
prefence  of  his  employer.  He  was  alfo  adtive  in  fearching 
out  and  affiffinating  many  knights  and  fenators,  before  they 
knew  they  were  proferibed.  As  a recompence  of  thele 
favage  fervices,  and  in  confideration  of  his  birth  and  brutal 
courage,  he  was  advanced,  by  the  favour  of  the  dictator,  to 
the  principal  dignities  of  the  ftate.  Accordingly,  he  had 
been  quaeftor,  legate  in  Macedonia  under  C.  Curio,  and  preetor 
in  Africa ; but  in  all  thtfe  employments,  he  had  difgraccd  him- 
felf  by  his  debaucheries  and  enormous  opprefTions.  As  he 
had  difiipated  his  patrimony,  and  was  overloaded  with  debts 
notwithllanding  his  uncontrouled  exactions,  he  had  no  pro- 
fpedt  of  retrieving  lus  affairs  but  by  the  fubverlion  of  the 
ftate  ; and  he,  therefore,  feized  all  opportunities  that  oc- 
curred for  exciting  and  promoting  civil  confulion.  Upon 
his  return  from  Africa,  B.C.  65,  he  formed  a confpiracy 
with  other  dilcontented  and  turbulent  perfons  for  murdering 
the  confuls,  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Manlius  Torquatus,  toge- 
ther with  the  greatelt  part  of  the  fenators,  and  violently 
feizing  the  government.  This  plot,  though  the  execution 
of  it  was  twice  repeated,  proved  unfuccefsful,  in  coniequence 
of  a millake  in  the  fignal  on  the  part  of  Catiline  ; and  he 
was  therefore  under  a neceffity  of  deferring  the  accomplith- 
ment  of  his  purpofe  to  a future  period.  Having  ftrength- 
ened  his  party  by  the  acceffion  of  a great  number  of  fenators 
and  knights,  of  debauched  young  perfons  in  the  city,  and  of 
old  foldiers  and  officers  of  Sylla’s  army,  who  had  reduced 
themfelves  to  indigence  by  the  profufe  expenditure  of  all  the 
gains  of  their  oppreffions,  he  concerted  a more  ext  endive  plan 
for  the  total  fubverlion  of  the  commonwealth.  With  a view 
to  the  more  eafy  and  certain  execution  of  it,  he  offered  him- 
felf  a candidate  for  the  confulfhip,  and  had  Cicero  for  his 
competitor.  In  the  mean  while,  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline 
had  been  d fcovered  to  Cicero  j>y  Fulvia,  a woman  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  who  had  dishonoured  her  family  by  a criminal  cor- 
refpondence  with  Qmntus  Curtius,  one  ot  the  party  concern- 
ed ; and  this  difeoverv,  though  not  fully  authenticated,  had 
excited  fufpicions  again  ft  Catiline,  which  defeated  his  election, 
and  favoured  that  of  Cicero,  his  avowed  adverfary,  A.U.C. 
691,  B.C.  63.  Catilint,  enraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival, 
determined  to  offer  himitlf  a fecond  time  for  the  confulate, 
and  prepared  for  an  open  rebellion,  in  cafe  of  his  failure. 


With  this  view  he  borrowed  large  fums  of  money,  and  en- 
gaged Manlius,  one  of  Sylia’s  old  officers,  who  then  redded 
at  Faefulae,  to  make  levies  of  foldiers  th-oughout  Etruria. 
Lucullus,  however,  whom  Pompey  had  fucceeded  in  the 
Ealt,  being  informed  of  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  made  a 
report  of  them  to  the  fenate,  and  affiited  the  conful  with  all 
his  interelf;  in  the  profecution  of  the  traitor.  Cicero  alfo 
kept  up  a correfpondence  with  Fulvia,  and  had  even  gained 
over  fome  of  the  confpirators,  who,  purfuant  to  his  directions, 
pretended  to  be  the  moil  ardent  promoters  of  the  plot.  By 
means  of  this  information,  he  ditcovered  the  deiigns  of  Ca- 
tiline, the  various  fentiments  of  his  accomplices,  their  number 
and  quality,  and  the  general,  as  well  as  the  private,  views  cf 
each  of  the  confpirators.  By  them  he  was  informed,  that 
on  a day  appointed  the  confpirators  were  to  fet  fire  to 
feveral  parts  of  the  city  ; and  that,  during  the  confufion  and 
uproar,  which  fo  general  a conflagration  would  occafion,  fome 
were  to  murder  the  chief  men  of  the  fenate  in  their  houfes, 
others  to  affemble  the  mutinous  populace,  feize  the  Capitol, 
and  fortify  themfelves  there,  till  Manlius  (hould  arrive  from, 
Etruria  with  his  veterans.  Two  Roman  knights  were  ap- 
pointed to  murder  Cicero  in  his  own  houfc  ; but  the  conful, 
previoufly  informed  of  every  thing  that  had  paffed  in  their 
affembly,  fummoned  the  fenate,  and  boldly  apprized  the  con- 
icript  fathers,  in  Catiline’s  prefence,  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  all  expofed.  The  fenate,  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  plot,  iffued  a public  decree,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  form,  which  had  been  obferved  in  times  of 
national  danger,  “ that  the  confuls  fhould  take  care  that  the 
republic  fufiered  no  detriment.”  Cicero,  thus  invefted  with 
ample  power,  adopted  every  neceffary  meafure  for  keeping 
in  awe  the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  and  for  guarding  Rome, 
the  capital  ; and  the  fenate,  by  his  advice,  promifed  not  only 
a pardon,  but  ample  rewards,  to  any  of  the  confpirators, 
who  fhould  make  farther  difeoverics  of  this  detellable  at- 
tempt. Although  the  conful  might,  on  his  own  knowledge,, 
have  condemned  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  to  death  with- 
out appeal,  this  would  have  been  a perilous  meafure  ; and 
he  thought  it  more  advifable  to  induce  Catiline  to  leave 
Rome,  and  take  refuge  in  Manlius’s  camp  near  Faefulas. 
With  this  view  he  affembled  the  fenate,  and  pronounced,  in 
the  prefence  of  Catiline,  that  molt  fevere  and  fpirited  invec- 
tive, (lill  extant  under  the  title  of  the  firlt  oration  againft 
Catiline,  in  which  he  lays  open  all  his  murderous  defigns,  af- 
fures  him  that  they  are  fully  known  and  guarded  againft,  and 
exhorts  him  to  leave  that  city  which  can  no  longer  endure 
his  prefence.  Catiline,  retaining  full  poffeffion  of  himfelf, 
with  an  air  of  great  plaufibility  intreated  the  fenate  not  to< 
credit  the  accufations  of  a declared  enemy,  who  had  not  in 
Rome  fo  much  as  a houfe  of  his  own,  and  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  raife  his  own  character  by  the  defeat  of  a confpiracy 
forged  by  himfelf,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  title  of  defender 
of  his  country.  When  he  proceeded  to  inveftives  againft 
the  conful,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  whole 
affembly,  and  the  fenate-houfe  echoed  with  the  names  of  in- 
cendiary, parricide,  and  enemy  to  his  country.  Stung  with 
thele  reproaches,  and  foaming  with  rage,  Catiline  exclaimed, 
“ Since  you  have  provoked  me  to  the  utmofl,  I will  not 
perifli  alone,  but  will  enjoy  the  fatisfa&ion  of  involving  thofe 
who  have  fwcm  my  ruin  in  the  fame  deftruftion  with  myfelf.” 
Ha  vsng  thus  fpokeri,  he  left  the  lenate-houfe,  and  accompa- 
nied by  about  ,300  friends,  haftened  to  the  camp  of  Manlius 
in  the  vicinity  of  Faefulae.  Here  he  affumed  the  command  cf 
the  troops,  together  with  all  the  enilgns  of  a fnpreme  rnagi- 
ftrate, being  preceded  by  liftors,  carrying  their  axes  and  fafees. 
The  fenate,  as  foon  as  information  was  received  of  this  aft  of 
open  rebellion,  declared  Catiline  and  Manlius  enemies  of  their 
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country ; and  gave  orders,  that  Antonios,  the  affociate  of 
Gicer.)  in  the  confullhip,  should  take  the  field  with  a pro- 
confulararmy,  and  that  Cicero  fhould  continue  in  Rome  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  confpirators.  Some  of  the  party, 
who  tlill  remained  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  attach  to 
their  caufe  the  ambafiadors  of  the  Allobroges,  who  were  then 
at  Rome,  and  thus  to  obtain  affillance  from  Tranfalpine 
Gaul  ; but  thefe  ambafiadors,  by  the  intervention  of  Sanga, 
the  protestor  of  their  nation,  communicated  the  whole  affair 
to  Cicero  ; and  he  inftrufted  them  to  proceed  in  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  to  obtain  the  draft  of  a written  treaty,  fubferibed 
v/ith  the  names  of  the  confpirators.  Cicero,  being  informed 
by  the  ambafiadors  when  they  were  to  leave  Rome,  fent  pri- 
vately two  praetors,  with  a fufficient  number  of  troops,  to 
feize  them,  together  with  the  confpirators,  and  bring  them 
all  to  Rome.  The  praetors  faithfully  executed  their  commif- 
fion  ; and  the  ambafiadors,  together  with  Vultureius,  who 
had  undertaken  to  conduft  them  to  Catiline,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  ratification  of  the  treaty,  were  flopped  in  the  way, 
and  brought  back  to  Rome,  with  all  the  papers  which  either 
the  Allobroges  or  Vultureius  had  in  their  cuftbdy.  Cicero, 
having  thus  got  into  his  poffeffion  undeniable  proofs  of  the 
confpiracy,  difpatched  proper  officers  to  arreft  Lentulus, 
Gabinius,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  and  to  commit  them  to 
fafe  cuftody.  He  then  affembled  the  fenate,  in  the  temp’e 
of  Concord,  laid  before  the  affembly  the  proofs  of  the  plot, 
and  having  obtained  a decree  for  the  execution  of  the  cri- 
minals at  a fubfequent  meeting,  ordered  them  to  be  capitally 
punifhed. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  at  Rome,  Catiline  refolved  to 
lead  his  army  into  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  where  he  expe&ed 
very  general  fupport ; but  he  was  prevented  from  acccm- 
plilhing  his  purpofe  by  Q_.  Metellus  Caefar,  who,  leaving 
Picenum,  which  he  had  guarded  the  lafi  year,  polled  him- 
ftlf  with  three  legions  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  while  An- 
tonius  followed  Catiline  in  the  rear,  who,  hemmed  in  by 
two  bodies  of  troops,  made  a retrograde  march,  and  falling 
in  with  the  proconful  near  Pilloria,  now  Pifioia  in  Tufcany, 
offered  him  battle.  Antonins,  who  had  formerly  been  of 
Catiline’s  fatlion,  appeared  unwilling  to  engage  ; but  bis 
troops,  infilling  on  being  led  to  action,  he  pretended  ind'f- 
pofition,  and  devolved  the  command  on  his  lieutenant  Pe- 
treins,  a veteran  of  tried  and  dillinguifhed  valour.  The 
engagement  was  fevere  and  obftinate  ; but  at  length,  when 
Manlius  and  another  commanding  officer  were  killed,  it  ter- 
minated, after  a long  and  dubious  contell,  in  favour  of  Pe- 
treius,  who  was  left  mailer  of  the  field.  Catiline,  having  loll 
Manlius  and  his  affociates,  during  the  engagement,  found 
himfelf  unable  to  rally  the  fugitives ; and,  therefore,  deter- 
mining not  to  furvive  the  ruin  of  his  party,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  mid  it  of  the  victorious  enemy,  where  he  was  found 
among  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  whom  he  had  flain,  ffill 
breathing,  and  retaining  in  his  countenance  the  traces  of 
that  ferocious  valour  which  d’.lhnguifhed  his  character. 
Thus  the  Catiline  confpiracy,  which  was  detected  by  Ci- 
cero in  October,  was  terminated  in  December,  B.  C. 
63.  The  character  of  Catiline  has  been  fufliciently  deli- 
neated in  the  orations  of  Cicero  ; and  his  portrait  is  thus 
drawn  by  the  ftrong  pencil  of  Saliufi  : “ His  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  extraordinary,  but  his  difpolition  bad 
and  depraved.  From  his  youth  he  took  delight  in  civil 
contefb,  murders,  rapines,  and  inteftine  wars,  and  inured 
himfelf  to  the  practice  of  them.  His  conftitution  was,  be- 
yond credibility,  patient  of  hunger,  cold,  and  watchful- 
nefs.  In  temper  he  was  daring,  deceitful,  capable  of  every 
kind  of  fimulation  and  difiimulation,  greedy  of  the  property 
of  others,  lavilh  of  his  own,  ardent  in  his  defires,  plaufible, 


rather  than  deep,  in  difeourfe.  His  boundlefs  foul  always 
aimed  at  things  immoderate,  exceffive,  and  out  of  probabi- 
lity.” In  after  times  he  appears  to  have  ferved  as  an  ex- 
ample of  defperate  and  favage  treafon  ; and  Virgil  has  irre- 
vocably fixed  his  doom,  in  making  him  the  figure  by  whofe 
punifhment  the  regions  of  Tartarus  are  diferiminated  on  the 
Ihield  of  ./Eneas. 

“ et  te,  Catilina,  minaci 

Pendentem  fcopulo,  Furiarumque  ora  trementem.” 

^En.  viii.  668. 

“ There  Catiline,  o’er-hung  a mountain’s  brow. 

And  Ihudd’ring  view’d  the  Furies  glare  below.” 

Sallu ft  Bell.  Catilin.  Plutarchi  Sylla,  et  Cicero.  Ciceronis 
Orat.  Anc.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xi.  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero, 
vol.  i. 

CATILLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Italy 
near  the  Tiber. 

CATIMARUS,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  Amb.  See 
Kleinovia. 

CATIMBIUM,  Juff.  Sec  Globba. 

CATINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  in  Arcadia.  Pliny. 

CATINGA,  in  Botany,  Juffieu,  p.  321.  Aublet  Guian. 
tab.  203.  fig.  1 and  2.  Trees,  the  frudlification  of  which 
is  imperfedtly  known.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrti.  Calyx  four-cleft. 
Gor.  unknown.  Stam.  filaments  numerous.  Pijl.  unknown. 
Beric.  drupe  as  large  as  an  orange  or  citron,  crowned  with 
the  very  fmall  calyx,  fibrous  within,  rind  thick,  covered 
with  vehicles,  which  contain  an  aromatic  effential  oil ; nut 
brittle,  kernel  reddifh,  veined.  Leaves  moll  commonly  op- 
polite,  oval,  oblong,  entire,  befprinkled  with  tranfparent 
points.  Fruit  axillary.  Thefe  trees  grow  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Guiana.  There  are  two  fpecies  ; one  of  which 
bears  a round,  the  other  an  elongated  fruit. 

CATKIN,  the  Englilh  name  of  a fpecies  of  infloref- 
cence,  called  by  Linnasus  amentum,  and  improperly  confi. 
dered  by  him  as  a fpecies  of  calyx.  It  confills  of  nume- 
rous chaffy  feales,  containing  either  the  llamens  or  pill ils  fe- 
parately,  or  very  rarely  both  together,  and  ranged  along 
a flender  flalk,  which  is  the  common  receptacle.  By 
the  older  botanifts  it  was  ftyled  julus,  nucamentum,  and  ca- 
tulns.  The  latter  term,  correfponding  with  the  Englilh 
ca  sun  and  the  French  chaton,  is  derived  from  its  fancied 
rdpemblance  to  a cat’s  tail.  The  amentaceous  plants  con- 
ftitute  the  fixteenth  natural  order  of  Linnaeus  in  his  Philo- 
fephia  Botanies,  and  the  fiftieth  in  his  pollhumous  ledlures 
publilhed  by  Gifeke.  In  the  latter  work  the  order  confills 
of  the  following  genera  ; falix,  pcpulus,  platanus,  floanea  ? 
fagus,  juglans,  quercus,  corylus,  carpirus,  betula,  myrica, 
pillachia,  cynomorium.  Juffieu  and  Ventenat  have  alfo  a 
natural  order  of  the  fame  name  which  is  thus  divided  by 
Juffieu:  1.  With  hermaphrodite  flowers;  fothergilla,  til- 
liuis,  celtis . 2.  With  dioicous  flowers;  falix,  populus, 

myrica.  3.  With  monoicous  flowers  ; betula,  carpinus,  fa- 
gus, quercus,  corylus,  liquidambar,  platanus.  The  three 
fpecies  of  the  firft  divifion  have  not  their  flowers  in  true  cat- 
kins; and  Ventenat  obferves  that,  although  they  have  fome 
affinity  with  the  amentaceae,  they  may  more  properly  be 
placed  in  a dillindl  order.  Tournefort,  Boerhaave,  and 
Royen,  have  alfo  a clafs  or  order  diltinguilhed  by  its  amen- 
taceous flowers;  a chara&er  which  the  former  extends  to 
the  coniferae  of  Juffieu  ; but  thefe,  according  to  Ventenat, 
although  in  many  refpe&s  allied  to  the  true  amentaceae,  have 
feveral  peculiar  important  characters  which  nectffarily  keep 
them  diilinft.  Belides  their  difference  in  habit,  the  coniferae 
have  a cylindrical  embryo,  furrounded  by  a flelhy  perif- 

perm ; 


CAT 

perm  ; whereas  the  true  amentaceae  have  a flat  embryo  with- 

CATLENBURG,  in  Geography , a town  and  bailiwick 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principa- 
lity of  Grubenhagen  ; 16  miles  S.S.E. .of  Embeck. 

CATLIN,  among  Surgeons , is  a difmembnng  kmte,  tor 
cutting  off  any  corrupted  part  of  a body.  See  Surgical 
Plates  on  Amputation. 

CAT-MINT,  in  Botany.  See  Nepeta  cataria. 

CATO,  Marcus  Porcius,  diftinguilhed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  “the  Cenfor”  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Tufculum 
in  the  year  of  Rome,  519,  B.  C.  23  <i  and  was  brought  up 
at  a fmall  farm  near  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  poliefled  by 
his  father,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  At  the 
aoe  of  1 7 years,  he  made  his  firft  campaign  under  Fabius 
Maximus,  when  Hannibal  was  ravaging  Italy ; and  five 
yea.  b afterwards  he  accompanied  the  fame  general  in  his  ex- 
pedition again!!  Tarentum.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
military  career,  he  attrafted  notice  by  his  Angular  fobnety, 


CAT 

labour  of  forming  the  entrenchments  of  his  camp.  Having 
thus  prepared  his  troops  for  contending  with  the  natives, 
who,  in  their  previous  wars  with  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, had  learned  the  military  art,  and  who  were  naturally 
brave  and  courageous,  he  dil'milfed  his  fleet,  that  his  foldiers 
might  folely  confide  in  their  own  valour.  In  this  war  he 
gained  feveral  victories,  and  by  dtmolifhing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  towns  which  he  captured,  he  completely  fub- 
jedfed  the  province  to  the  Roman  dominion.  To  each  of 
the  foldiers,  befides  the  fpoils,  he  gave  a pound  of  lilver 
out  of  the  rich  booty  which  he  acquired.;  and  when  fome 
of  the  officers  exprefled  their  furprife  at  his  liberality,  he  told 
them,  “ It  is  better  that  many  of  the  Romans  fliould  return 
home  with  filver,  than  a few  only  with  gold.”  However, 
he  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe  no  part  of  the  booty  ; but 
continued  to  live  in  as  frugal  a manner  as  the  meanefl  fol- 
dier.  At  the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  he  failed  back  to 
Rome  with  his  troops,  and  next  year  was  honoured  with  a 
Notwithftanding  this  merited  digii 


_ _ triumph.  Notwithftanding  this  merited  dignity,  he  ftili 

valour  y attention  'to "d i f c ip  1 i n e , and  all  the  virtues  of  the  an-  continued  freely  to  ferve  his  country  in  the  forum  and  the 
; Roman  foldierv.  On  his  return  from  the  army,  he  field  ; and  when  the  public  fervice  did  not  call  for  bis  a&ive 
joined  bis  domeftics  in  the  culture  of  his  fmall  eftate,  de-  u 

votincr  hitnfelf  at  his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence 
at  home  and  to  the  praftice  of  it  in  the  adjacent  cities, 
where  he  pleaded  on  behalf  of  thofe  who  applied  to  him. 

His  talents  and  virtues  engaged  the  notice  of  Valerius  Flac- 
who  had  lands  contiguous  to  the  fmall  farm  or  Cato  ; 


concurrence,  he  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted his  hours  of  leifure  to  ftudy.  In  the  campaign  of 
M.  Acilius  Glabrio  again!!  Antiochus  the  Great  in  Greece, 
Cato  ferved  as  a military  tribune  ; and  by  his  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  enabled  the  conful  to  force  the  Syrian’s  ftrong  en- 
trenchments in  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  as  the  Periians  had. 


and.’ who  belonged  to  one  of  the  mod  noble,  affluent,  and  formerly  done,  and  to  oblige  him  to  abandon  Greece,  and 

powerful  families  of  Rome.  With  the  advice  and  under  the  retire  to  F.nhefns.  About  ten  vears  after  his  rnnfulate. 

promifed  patronage  of  this  rich  neighbour,  he  determined 
to  try  his  fortune  at  Rome,  where  the  fuccefsful  eloquence 
of  his  pleadings  and  the  intereft  of  his  friend  laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  future  preferment.  In  his  30th  year  he  ferved 

as  military  tribune  in  Sicily  ; and  he  was  afterwards  qusllor  . . 

under  Scipio  in  the  African  war;  but  difgufted  with  the  his  confular  colleague,  Valerius  Flaccus. 

libcralitv  and  popular  manners  of  this  great  man,  nators,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fcandalous 


retire  to  Ephefus.  About  ten  years  after  his  confulate, 
viz.  in  the  year  of  Rome  369,  B.  C.  185,  he  offered  himfelf 
as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Cenfor  ; but  the  known  fe- 
verity  of  his  charadfer  alarmed  the  nobles,  and  they  fet  up 
feven  competitors  again!!  him  ; however,  the  people  perfifted 
in  the  choice  of  Cato,  and  they  nominated  as  his  aftbeiate 

Many  of  the  fe- 

fplendid  liberality  and  popular  manners  of  this  great  man,  nators,  who  had  been  guilty  ot  icandalous  enormities,  were  re- 
he  came  to  Rome  and  joined  with  Fabius  in  accufing< Scipio  jeded^;  others  were  degraded  on  more  frivolous  grounds  ;^and 


before  the  fenate.  But  though  Scipio  was  honourably  ac-  Cato  feems  to  have  indulged  a perfonal  pique  again!!  the  Car- 
quitted  and  continued  in  his  command,  Cato  gained  eftima- 
tion  with  the  public  for  his  rigid  economy.  Befides,  his 
mafeuline  ft  rain  of  rhetoric,  which  occafioned  his  being  de- 
nominated the  Roman  Demofthenes,  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence in  the  affemblies  of  the  people.  Having  paffid  through 
the  office  of  edile,  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  province 
of  Sardinia  ; and  in  this  ftation  be  difplayed,  in  a very  emi- 
nent degree,  his  temperance,  integrity,  and  rigid  juftice. 

His  predeceffors  in  this  office  had  ruined  the  country,  by 
extortions  for  {implying  the  means  of  profufion  ; whereas 
C;,.to  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  fimphcity  of  his  habit, 
table,  and  equipage,  and  never  touched  a Angle  farthing  of 
the  public  money.  At  this  time  Sardinia  abounded  with 
u hirers',  who,  under  a pretence  of  affilting  private^  perfons 
with  the  loan  of  fums  of  money  for  particular  occafions,  ut- 
terly ruined  them  ; but  Cato  expelled  from  the  Hand  all 
oerlons  of  this  defeription.  In  the  year  of  Rome  558, 

B C.  196,  he  was  elected  conful,  in  connedtion  with  his 
friend  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Hither  Spain  was  affigned 
to  him  as  his  province.  But  before  his  departure  he  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed  the  repeal  of  the  Appian  law,  which  re- 
1! rained  the  proper, fity  of  the  female  fex  to  indulge  in  (how 
and  ornament ; but  Valerius  the  tribune,  having  carried  this 
point  again!!  him,  which  he  defended  with  his  Angle  voice, 
he  proceeded  to  his  province,  where  he  undertook  the  difei- 
pline  of  his  troops  confuting  of  new  levies,  and  fet  them  an 

example  of  encountering  every  kind  of  hardfflip.  His  habit  . 

was  always  plain  ; his  proviAons  were  the  fame  with  thofe  ot  extant.  He  alio  publflhed  a large  number  of  his  orations, 
the  common  foldiers;  and  he  took  part  with  them  in  the  letters,  a treatife  on  the  military  art,  and  another  on  rura 

1 affairs 


nelian  family, by  taking  from  Scipio  AAaticus  the  liorfe  which 
the  public  kept  for  him  as  a knight.  The  rigid  cenfcr  exe- 
cuted his  office  with  great  feverity  ; he  laid  a heavy  tax  on  rich 
furniture,  jewels,  and  all  iuperfluitics  ; and  by  fuch  popular 
acts,  he  made  himfelf  io  acceptable  to  the  people,  that  they 
erefted  a ftatue  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  Flealth.  Affter  the 
expiration  of  his  cenforfflip,  he  merely  attended  his  duty 
as  a private  fenator,  and  his  advice  was  received  with 
deference  and  refpedl.  The  r.eceffity  of  deftroying  Car- 
thage was  a point  which  he -always  lirenuoufly  inculcated; 
and  in  his  eftimation  this  neceffity  feems  to  have  been  jufli- 
Aed  by  the  Angle  circumftance,  that  Carthage  was  the  in- 
veterate foe  and  rival  of  Rome.  Cato,  confidering  the  ori- 
ginal rude  character  of  the  Romans  as  the  ftandard  of  per- 
fection, lirenuoufly  oppofed  every  kind  of  innovation,  and 
for  a long  time  refilled  the  introduction  of  Grecian  letters 
and  philofophy  into  Rome.  To  this  purpofe  he  exerted 
himfelf  in  haftening  the  difmiffion  of  Carneades  the  acade- 
mic, and  Diogenes  the  lloic,  who  had  been  fent  on  a public 
embaffy  from  Athens.  He  leems,  however,  in  his  old  age, 
to  have  changed  his  opinion  ; as  he  became  a convert  to  the 
caufe  of  learning,  and  affiduoufly  ftndied  ffle  Greek  lan- 
guage. He  became  a writer  himfelf,  and  compofed  a va- 
riety of  works,  of  which  the  principal  was  a Hiftory  of  the 
Roman  affairs,  and  of  the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
from  that  circumftance  entitled  “ Origines.”  A few  frag- 
ments of  the  feven  books  which  he  lived  to  finifh,  are  ftili 


CATO, 


affairs  : the  latter  of  which  ft  ill  remains,  and  is  ufually 
printed  with  the  “ Scriptores  de  Re  Ruftica.” 

Cato  married  for  his  6rft  wife  a woman  of  family,  who  was 
profufe  in  her  expences  and  ptrverfe  in  her  temper,  and 
who  therefore  afforded  fufficient  exercife  to  his  philofophy. 
By  her  he  had  a fon,  whole  education  he  himfelf  conduced, 
but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  taught  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks,  alleging,  that  the  only  ftudy  of  a Roman 
ought  to  be,  how  to  conquer,  and  how  to  govern  conquered 
nations.  In  his  advanced  years  he  was  a widower,  and  not 
choofmg  to  marry  again,  he  took  a young  female  flave  to 
his  bed,  at  which  his  fon  being  difpleafed,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Salonius,  who  had  been  his  tecretary  ; and  by 
Iter  he  had  a fon  named  Salonius,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  The  cenfor  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  died  in  1* is  S6th  year,  as  fome  lay,  and  according  to 
others  in  his  9 ill,  in  the  year  of  Rome  605,  B.  C.  149,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  Runic  war,  which  his  advice 
very  much  contributed  to  promote. 

Cato  was  a great  loldier,  an  eloquent  orator,  a learned 
hiftorian,  and  well  (killed  in  rural  affairs  ; but  thefe  accom- 
plilhments  were  counterbalanced  by  great  defedts,  and  very 
unainiable  qualities.  As  a mailer,  he  was  Hern  and  unfeel- 
ing v fo  that  he  conlidered  his  Haves  as  a fort  of  labouring 
animals,  whom  he  vvilhed  to  get  rid  of  when  exhaulted  by  age 
and  fervitude.  His  economy  degenerated  into  avarice ; 
and  though  he  was  uncorrupt  in  the  management  of  public 
money,  he  defeended  to  very  mean  and  unwarrantable  prac- 
tices to  amafs  a private  fortune.  For  money  lent  he  took 
exorbitant  profits  ; and  received  even  Irom  his  own  male 
Haves  a certain  pecuniary  confideration  lor  the  liberty  of 
frequenting  the  females.  He  ufed  to  fay  to  his  fon,  that 

110  man  dtferved  any  elleem  till  he  had  doubled  his  fortune. 

111  public  he  was  ever  extolling  continence ; but  he  in- 
dulged his  paftimes  in  private  with  a beautiful  female  Have  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  faid  that  he  was  equally  faulty  in  the  exccffive 
ul'e  of  wine. 

“ Narratur  et  prifei  Catonis, 

Saepe  mcro  caluiffe  virtus.”  Hor. 

His  public  cenfures  of  private  men  feem  fometimes  to  have 
originated  from  envy  and  perfonal  pique  ; and  thus  we  may 
account  for  his  having  been  44  times  impeached,  which  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  he  had  not  provoked 
private  refentment  by  the  unjultifiable  feverity  of  his  temper. 
However,  on  all  thefe  occalions  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
people,  in  whofe  dtimation  his  virtues  preponderated  his  de- 
lfts and  vices  ; fo  that  whilft  he  lived  he  was  held  in  extraor- 
dinary veneration,  and  his  name  has  defeended  with  honour 
to  fucceeding  generations.  Cicero  exhibits  him  in  an  amiable 
point  of  view,  by  making  him  the  principal  fpeaker  in  his 
beautiful  dialogue  on  old  age,  which  tome  have  confidered  as 
a kind  of  fancy-portrait,  founded,  however,  on  the  real  traits 
of  the  man,  though  fottened  and  embellifhed.  Plutarch  has 
made  him  the  fubjedt  of  one  of  his  lives,  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
at  the  requeft  of  Atticus,  wrote  a particular  account  of  him, 
of  which  a brief  (ketch  only  is  extant.  Plutarch,  t.  ii. 
Cicero.  Livy.  Corn.  Nep.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  xi.  Robin’s 
Rom.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  and  v. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  Cato  Minor  of  Plutarch, 
furnarrted  of  Utica , from  the  place  of  his  death,  was  great 
grandfon  to  Cato  the  Cenfor,  the  fubjedf  of  the  preceding 
article,  and  born  about  94  years  B.C.  As  he  loft  his  parents 
at  a very  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of 
Drufus,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  a man  of  high  rank  and 
character.  Whilft  he  was  a child,  he  manifefted  that  Iteadi- 
nefs  of  temper  and  folidity  of  underftanding,  which  were 


the  diftinguifhing  features  of  his  character;  and  though  his 
apprehenlion  was  flow,  his  memory  was  tenacious.  His 
pafiions,  though  feldom  difplayed  by  outward  iigns,  were 
durable  in  their  influence  ; and  his  inflexibility  approached 
even  to  ftubbornnefs.  However,  when  his  rtafon  was  con- 
vinced, he  readily  complied  ; and  this  was  found  by  the  in- 
ftruftors  of  his  Youth  to  be  the  only  method  for  fecuring  his 
obedience.  Of  his  firm  and  unyielding  temper,  when  he  was 
an  infant,  Plutarch  mentions  a Angular  inftance.  The  Ita- 
lian allies  ol  Rome  having  demanded  admiffion  to  the  right 
of  citizenfhip,  Pompedius  Silo,  one  of  their  deputies  for 
urging  this  claim,  was  a gueft  at  the  houfe  of  Drufus,  and 
in  a jocole  manner  afleed  young  Cato  to  recommend  his  fuit 
to  his  uncle.  The  child  was  Bleat ; but  expreffed  by  his 
looks  and  an  air  of  dillike  in  his  countenance,  that  he  would 
not  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  Pompedius.  Pompedius  re- 
newed his  folicitations,  but  was  unable  to  prevail.  At 
length  he  took  up  the  infant  Cato  in  his  arms,  and  carrying 
him  to  the  window,  threatened  to  let  him  fall  out  of  it  if  he 
perfilltd  in  his  refufal.  But  fear  was  equally  unavailing  with 
intreaty.  Pompedius,  on  letting  him  down  in  the  room, 
exclaimed,  “ What  an  happinefs  it  is  for  Italy,  that  thou  art 
bat  a child  ! For  if  thou  wert  at  age,  we  fhould  not  have  a 
Angle  vote.”  At  the  age  of  14,  Cato  was  introduced  by  his 
tutor,  Sarpedon,  to  the  houfe  of  Sylla,  the  di&ator,  which, 
on  account  of  the  proferiptions  and  cruelties  of  this  tyrant, 
was  a feene  of  torture  and  of  blood.  When  the  youth  ob- 
ferved  the  heads  of  feveral  noble  vidtims  that  had  been  mur- 
dered carried  out,  and  the  bye-ftanders  fecretly  fighing  on 
account  of  the  horrid  fpectacle,  he  afleed  his  tutor,  why 
nobody  killed  fuch  a tyrant.  “ It  is,”  replied  he,  “ becauie 
he  is  Id  ill  more  feared  than  hated.”  Cato  exclaimed,  “ Give 
me  a fword,  that  I may  kill  him,  and  deliver  my  country 
from  flavery.”  He  uttered  thefe  words  with  a tone  of 
voice  and  an  afpedl  that  made  his  tutor  tremble  ; and  from 
this  time  he  was  very  watchful  of  his  pupil,  left  he  fhould  at- 
tempt fome  rafh  and  daring  aftion. 

Notwithftanding  the  firmnels  and  intrepidity  of  Cato’s 
temper,  he  was  not  unfulceptible  of  tender  emotions,  nor 
deftitute  of  kind  affections.  His  love  to  his  brother  Caepio 
was  manifefted  on  a variety  of  occafions,  whilft  he  lived  ; and 
when  he  died,  grief  feemed  to  triumph  over  all  his  philofophy. 
He  fired  many  tears  whilft  he  embraced  the  dead  body  ; for 
fome  time  he  indulged  dejeftion  and  melancholy,  and  ex- 
pended great  fums  in  his  funeral,  and  in  erecting  a monument 
of  coftly  marble  in  the  forum  of  Etuis,  a town  of  Thrace, 
where  he  died,  nor  did  he  quit  his  allies  till  he  brought  them 
into  Italy.  But  though  he  was  led  byr  fraternal  affection  to 
incur  this  expence,  and  though  in  his  nraturer  years  he  re- 
ceived a conliderable  fum  of  money  from  his  ihare  of  the  pa- 
ternal eftate,  the  habits  of  his  life  were  Ample  and  frugal, 
and  he  cultivated  the  manners  of  a philofopher  rather  than 
thofe  of  a young  patrician.  The  courfe  of  his  lludies  was 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  temper;  and  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philofophy,  which  he  afiiduoufly  cultivated,  under 
Antipater  of  Tyre,  habitually  influenced  his  judgment,  dif- 
pofition,  and  conduft.  With  a view  of  being  better  qualified 
for  defending  the  caufe  and  claims  of  jultice,  and  enforcing 
wife  and  falutary  counfels,  lie  itudied  eloquence  ; but  his 
eloquence  was  altogether  deftitute  of  artificial  ornaments; 
it  was  Ample  and  grave,  and  occafionally  intermixed  with 
dry  humour  and  farcafm.  Cato  not  only  cultivated  his 
mind ; but  he  inured  himfelf  to  bodily  exercife,  and  to 
every  kind  of  fatigue  and  hardfhip,  in  order  to  acquire 
that  corporeal  ftrength  and  that  firm  tone  of  nerves  which 
were  fuited  to  his  mental  difpofition,  and  which  would 
qualify  him  for  the  various  active  iervices  to  which  he  de- 
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tooted  his  life.  He  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  his  felf-denial 
and  temperance  ; and  he  avoided  every  kind  of  luxury  in  drefs 
and  in  diet,  which  began  very  much  to  prevail  among  his 
countrymen.  He  has  been  charged,  however,  with  occa- 
sional excefs  in  the  ufe  of  wine  ; and  his  advocates  have 
found  it  difficult  altogether  to  exonerate  him  from  the 
charge  of  drunkennefs.  The  charge  was  tlrongly  urged  by 
Ciefar,  who  may  be  confidered  as  au  enemy  ; but  as  he  was 
regarded  by  all  Rome  as  a model  of  private  as  well  as  public 
virtue,  and  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  his  temperance,  we 
may  infer  that  hisconduft  in  this  refpeft  mult  have  been  ma- 
licioufly  exaggerated.  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  him  againft 
Memmius,  who  accufed  him  of  palling  whole  nights  in 
drinking,  could  only  allege,  that  he  could  not  reproach  him 
with  palling  whole  days  at  dice ; and  Seneca,  his  extrava- 
gant panegy  rift,  very  abfurdly  fays,  “ that  it  is  more  eafy 
to  make  drunkennefs  a virtue  than  Cato  vicious.”  In  his 
drefs  he  alfo  affeftei  Angularity,  and  feemed  to  glory  in 
counteracting  the  tafle  and  fafhion  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  he  blended  with  that  great- 
nefs  of  foul  and  conllancy,  which  have  beenjuftly  admired, 
a degree  of  haughtinefs  and  contempt  for  others,  attributable 
perhaps  to  the  principles  of  his  philofophy,  which  in  a de- 
gree degraded  his  general  charafter  and  rendered  it  lefs 
amiable.  After  all  the  allowances  which  truth  and  candour 
are  conftrained  to  admit  in  forming  a general  tftimate  of  his 
charafter,  Cato  has  been  jullly  confidered  as  orfe  of  the  moll 
virtuous  Pagans  that  ever  lived.  Cato  acquired  from  in- 
heritance an  ample  fortune  ; which  he  employtd  very  differ- 
ently from  his  ancellor,  the  Cenfor,  in  loans  and  gifts  among 
his  friends,  without  recurring  to  ufury  for  its  increafe.  Dif- 
appointed  in  his  firft  views  of  a matrimonial  nature,  by  the 
prior  claims  of  Metellus  Scipio,  he  formed  a connection  of 
this  kind  with  Atilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,  whom  he 
repudiated  for  her  infidelity,  after  having  had  two  children 
by  her.  The  firft  military  fervice  of  Cato  was  in  the  “ fer- 
vile  war,”  under  the  conful  Gellius,  againll  Spartacus  ; on 
which  occalion  his  condudl  was  fo  much  approved  by  his 
general,  that  he  offered  him  fome  military  rewards,  which  he 
declined,  alleging,  that  he  had  done  nothing  that  deferved 
fuch  honours.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a tribune’s  commif- 
fion,  with  which  he  was  fent  to  the  army  in  Macedonia  under 
Rubrius.  This  general  gave  him  the  command  of  a legion, 
which  became,  in  confequence  of  his  fedulous  attention  to 
the  morals  as  well  as  the  difcipline  of  his  men,  the  moll 
orderly  as  well  as  the  mod  martial  in  the  fervice.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  his  brother  Ctepio  died.  When  the  term  of 
his  tribunitian  fervice  expired,  he  made  the  tour  of  Alia, 
without  burdening  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  was  too  fre- 
quently done  by  the  journies  of  Romans  of  diftinftion.  At 
Ephefus  he  was  introduced  to  Pompey,  who  received  him 
with  very  dillinguifhed  tokens  of  refpeft;  but  though  he 
paid  him  particular  attention  whilil  he  was  prefent,  he  does 
not  feem  to  have  regretted  his  departure,  as  he  did  not  wilh 
to  have  his  condudl  intpefted  by  fo  rigid  an  obferver. 
After  having  vifited  the  whole  of  Afia  and  Syria,  Cato  re- 
turned to  Rome,  accompanied  bv  the  celebrated  Stoic  philo- 
fopher,  Athenodorus,  who  refided  in  his  hotife.  Placing 
acquired  thofe  maxims  of  wifdom  and  habits  of  virtue  which 
qualified  him  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  now  wifhed 
to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  His  philofo- 
phy, fo  far  from  aiming  at  that  imaginary  perfedtion,  which 
conlills  in  abftraftion  from  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  was 
fuch  as  the  poet  Lucan  reprefents  ; — 

“ patriieque  impendere  vitam, 

Nec  fibi,  fed  toti  genitum  le  credere  mundo.” 

Pharf.  ii.  382. 


c‘  To  hold  his  being  at  his  country’s  call. 

And  deem  his  life  was  ient  a common  good  for  all.” 

According'y  he  firft  afpired  to  the  office  of  qiuellor, 
having  previoufly  ftudied  with  diligence  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  this  office.  Having  fucceeded  in  obtaining  it,  he  be- 
gan with  reforming  a variety  of  abufes,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  his  predeceffors ; and,  heedlefs  of  private  enmi- 
ties, he  brought  all  defaulters  to  account  with  the  public, 
and  ellablifhed  fuch  checks  and  orders  that  might  effeftuallv 
ferve  to  prevent  future  fraud  and  peculation.  One  of  the 
boldtil  and  moll  popular  a<fts  which  he  performed  was  that 
of  calling  to  ftrift  account  the  infamous  affaffins  employed 
by  Sylla  and  extravagantly  recompenfed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  treafury  for  the  apprehenflon  and  murder  of  pro- 
feribed  perfons.  Thefe  men  be  caufe-d  to  refund  their  ill- 
acquired  gains,  reproaching  them  at  the  fame  time  for  their 
crimes,  and  indicting  them  for  their  atrocious  murders  before 
the  criminal  judges.  Such  were  the  integrity  and  affiduity, 
with  which  he  difeharged  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
fuch  was  the  high  ellimation  in  which  his  conduct  was  held, 
that  his  name  became  in  a manner  proverbial  for  upright- 
nefs.  To  this  purpofe  we  may  adduce  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  by  a popular  orator,  who,  once  objecting  to  the  de- 
cilion  of  a caufe  by  the  tellimony  of  a Angle  witnefs,  faid, 
“ One  man’s  evidence  is  infufficient,  were  it  even  Cato’s.” 
His  fidelity  in  performing  the  duty  of  a fenator  was  no  lefs 
exemplary  than  the  difeharge  of  his  funftions  as  qusellor. 
He  was  the  firft  in  the  fenate,  and  the  lait  that  left  it ; and 
as  he  frequently  paffed  a confiderable  interval  of  time,  before 
the  houfe  was  affembled,  he  brought  a book,  and  read  till  it 
began  to  deliberate  : nor  did  he  ever  quit  the  city  during  the 
feffion  of  the  fenate.  A. though  he  attached  himfeif  at  this 
time  to  none  of  thofe  who  led  the  prevalent  parties  in  the 
ftate,  but  rather  oppofed  and  fufpedted  all,  he  inclined  to 
that  of  the  ariftocracy,  from  an- opinion  that  the  exiltence 
of  the  republic  was  chiefly  endangered  by  men  of  great  po- 
pular influence.  No  man  was  ever  lefs  governed  by  that 
ambition,  which  aftuated  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  than 
Cato.  Neverthelefs,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  ft ep  for- 
ward, whenever  he  apprehended  that  his  country  needed  his 
Lrvices.  With  thefe  views  he  altered  his  purpofe  of  retir- 
ing from  the  public  feene,  when  Metellus  Nepos,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a man  of  dangerous  charafter,  was  offering  him- 
feif for  the  office  of  tribune;  and  became  a candidate,  as  his 
competitor.  They  were  both  chofen  ; and  Cato,  as  tri- 
bune cleft,  ferved  his  country  very  effentially  at  the  time  of 
the  confpiracy  of  Catiline.  Concurring  with  Cicero  in  his 
meafures  for  the  fafety  of  the  Hate,  he  lupported  them  by 
his  influence,  honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  “ Fa- 
ther of  his  country,”  and  by  his  eloquence  counterafted  the 
fpeech  of  Cosfar,  who  wifhed  to  fliew  lenity  to  the  confpi- 
rators,  and  procured  their  capital  condemnation.  He  after- 
wards oppofed  a motion  of  Metellus  for  recalling  Pompey 
From  Alia,  that  he  might  have  the  command  againft  Cati- 
line ; but  his  oppofition  was  followed  by  a tumult,  excited 
by  Metellus  and  aided  by  Ccefar,  which  very  much  endan- 
gered his  life.  After  Pompey’s  return  to  Rome  Cato  ex- 
erted himfeif  in  defeating  'nis  unconftitutional  projefts ; arid 
when  the  firft  triumvirate  was  formed,  he  alone  perceived 
the  danger  that  might  refult  from  fuch  an  union  of  power. 
When  Csefar  propofed  his  agrarian  law,  Cato  railed  an  out- 
cry againft  it,  alleging  that  it  was  not  proper  to  difturfe 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  that  he  did  not  fo  much  appre- 
hend the  divilion  of  the  lands,  as  the  wages  that  would  be 
required  of  the  people  by  thofe  who  fought  to  inveigle  thera. 
by  this  prefent.  Cxfar,  who  was  then  conful,  was  fo  much 
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provoked  by  the  invincible  oppofition  of  Cato  that  he  com- 
mitted him  to  prifon  ; but  he  was  foon  after  releafed.  Ci- 
cero ufed  many  arguments  to  mollify  the  inflexibility  of 
Cato’s  temper  ; and  fearing  that  banifhment  might  be  the 
confequence  of  his  continued  oppofition,  addreffed  him  with 
thefe  words,  “ If  Cato  has  no  Deed  of  Rome,  Rome  has 
need  of  Cato.”  At  length  Cato  yielded  ; the  agrarian  law 
was  paffed  ; and  the  triumvirs  became  irrefiftible.  Their 
principal  agent  was  Clodins  ; and  as  Cato  refilled  his  mea- 
fures,  he  determined  to  remove  him  from  Rome.  With 
this  view,  he  expreffed  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  a decree  for  depriving  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  of  his  dominions,  on  the  ground  of  perfonal  animo- 
fity  and  revenge,  he  affigned  to  Cato  this  odious  employ- 
ment, and  obtained  a law,  invelting  him  with  the  authority 
of  praetor,  for  the  execution  of  his  iniquitous  purpofe. 
Whilll  Canidius,  a friend  of  Cato,  was  fent  to  acquaint 
Ptolemy  with  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
to  propofe  to  him  terms  of  furrender,  he  waited  at  Rhodes 
to  learn  the  refult  of  the  negotiation.  In  the  mean  while 
Ptolemy,  fully  apprifed  that  refiilance  would  be  vain,  pre- 
ferred death  by  poifon  to  acquiefcence  in  this  arbitrary  de- 
cree. As  foon  as  Cato  heard  of  the  event,  he  fent  Brutus, 
his  nephew,  to  fecure  the  royal  treafures  ; and  having  re-ella- 
blifhed  the  exiles  of  Byzantium,  which  was  another  objeft  of 
his  commifiion,  he  repaired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  difpofed 
of  all  the  treafures  he  found  amounting  to  near  yooo  ta- 
lents or  about  1,050,000  pounds  fteriing  ; referving  to  him- 
felf  only  a llatue  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  fed. 
This  wealth  was  fafely  tranfported  to  Rome,  and  lodged  in 
the  treafury  ; and  it  feems  to  have  been  a jull  retaliation  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  meafure  by  which  it  was  procured  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  that  it  was  foon  after  feized 
by  Casfar  and  employed  in  the  deftrudion  of  their  liberty. 
After  Cato’s  return  to  Rome  a conteft  took  place  between 
Cicero  and  Cato,  refpeding  the  legitimacy  of  the  tribune- 
fhip  of  Clodius,  and  the  confequent  validity  of  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  Cato  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ; but  the 
interruption  of  friendfhip  and  coolnefs  that  were  thus  «cca- 
fioned  between  thefe  two  diltinguilhed  perfons  foon  termi- 
nated. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Cato’s  firft  marriage  of  Atilia 
and  his  fubfequent  divorce.  When  this  event  took  place,  he 
married  Marcia,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Philippus,  with 
whom  he  feems  to  have  lived  in  connubial  harmony  and  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Plowever,  at  the  time  when 
fhe  was  adually  pregnant,  he  refigned  her  to  Hortenlius  at 
his  requell,  and  having  obtained  her  father’s  conftnt,  gave 
her  away  in  marriage  to  his  friend.  This  tranfadion, 
though  altogether  inconfillent  with  modern  ideas  and  man- 
ners, was  conducted  with  gravity  and  decorum,  and  feems 
to  have  occafioned  no  fcandal.  After  the  death  of  Horten- 
fius,  who  bequeathed  his  large  fortune  to  his  widow,  Cato 
took  her  again.  In  this  cafe,  as  a new  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  on  both  occalions,  it  cannot  be  juftly  faid 
that  Cato  lent  his  wife.  Moreover,  he  only  availed  himfelf 
of  the  unlimited  right  of  divorce  allowed  by  the  Roman  law, 
in  firfl  furrendering  his  wife  to  Hortenfius  and  then  marrying 
her  again  as  his  widow.  It  has  been  faid,  however,  that, 
notwithllanding  the  eftablilhed  ufage  among  the  Romans,  a 
perfon  of  Cato’s  dignity  and  character  Ihould  not  have  fanc- 
tioned  it  by  his  example. 

Cato,  who  Hill  perfifted  in  his  oppofition  to  the  trium- 
virs, took  an  adlive  part  in  the  canvas  of  Domitius,  his 
filler’s  hufband,  for  the  confulfhip  againft  Pompey  and 
Craffus  ; but  whilll  they  were  foliciting  votes  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  they  fell  into  an  ambufcade  prepared  by  the 


rivals  of  Domitius,  and  Cato  was  wounded  by  the  affaffins. 
This  intrepid  Roman,  who  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
violence  from  ferving  what  he  apprehended  to  be  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  expofed  himfelf  to  new  danger  by  his  llrenuous 
oppohtion  to  the  Trebonian  law,  which  propofed  to  af- 
fign  to  the  confuls  the  government  of  Syria  and  of  Spain 
for  five  years,  with  as  many  troops  as  they  Ihould  judge 
proper,  and  with  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleafnre.  After  all  the  efforts  of  a 
conllancy  equally  obftinate  and'  fruitlefs,  Cato  was  feized 
by  the  ferjeants  of  Trebonius  and  conveyed  to  prifon  ; but 
the  tribune  fearing  the  confequence  of  this  unpopular  mea- 
fure,  caufed  him  foon  to  be  releafed.  The  next,  and  the 
highell  civil  dignity,  to  which  he  was  advanced,  was  that 
of  praetor,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  office  he  engaged  the 
fenate  to  iffiie  a decree  againll  bribery  ; but  Rome  was  re- 
duced to  fueh  a Hate  of  corruption,  that  the  decree  offended 
both  the  candidates  for  offices  who  purchafed  votes,  and  the 
people  who  fold  them. 

After  the  death  of  Craffus,  the  agents  of  Caefar  were  in- 
duftrious  in  their  exertions  on  his  behalf ; and  Cato,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  power  of  Pompey  might  ferve  to  counteract 
their  efforts,  diverted  his  ambitious  friends  from  the  plan 
they  were  purfuing  of  making  him  diftator,  and  propofed  the 
lefs  obnoxious  meafure  of  creating  him  foie  conful.  Pom- 
pey was  not  infeniible  of  his  obligations  ; and  Cato,  who 
profeffed  to  have  ferved  him  with  a view  to  the  intereft  of 
the  public,  took  the  liberty  of  giving  him  free  advice,  and 
of  checking  him  when  he  thought  his  condutl  was  improper. 
In  the  following  year  Cato  became  a candidate  for  the  co;i- 
fullhip,  but  not  condefcending  to  make  a popular  canvas,  he 
was  rejected.  The  difappointment,  though  much  regretted 
by  Cicero,  was  (lightly  felt  by  Cato  himfelf ; and  from  this 
time  he  refolved  never  more  to  afpire  to  this  dignity.  On 
this  occalion  he  obferved,  that  an  honeft  man,  and  good 
citizen,  ihould  not  decline  the  adminiftration  of  public  af- 
fairs, when  he  was  thought  fit  to  be  employed  ; but  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  immoderately  anxious  and  ardent  in 
feeking  it.  In  the  year  50,  B.  C.  the  prediiiions  of  Cato 
were  fulfilled  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  On 
the  divifion  of  the  provinces  by  the  fenate,  he  was  appointed 
as  propraetor  to  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  office  he  afted  with  his  ufual  vigilance  and 
diligence  in  fitting  out  fhips  and  railing  forces  ; but  when 
Curio  arrived  there  with  three  of  Caefar’s  legions,  he  aban- 
doned the  ifland  and  removed  to  Pompey’s  can  p at  Dyrra- 
chium,  where  he  was  left  to  guard  the  treafure  and  military 
ffores,  when  Pompey  had  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  Ctefar  ; and 
thus  he  was  preferved  from  being  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Pharlalia.  During  their  previous  intercourfe,  it  was  his  ad- 
vice to  procradinate  the  war,  and  thus  to  leave  room  for  a 
negotiation;  for  fo  patriotic  were  h'is  feelings,  that  he  in- 
dulged no  fatisfaftion  from  anticipating  the  continuance  of 
the  conteft,  whatever  might  be  the  fide  to  which  viftory  in- 
clined ; and  after  the  vidlory  at  Dyrrachium  he  could  not 
participate  the  joy  and  triumph  manifefted  by  others  on  the 
occafion.  From  the  commencement  of  this  conteft,  appre- 
hending the  lofs  of  many  brave  citizens  which  it  muff  un- 
avoidably occafion,  he  neither  ffiaved  his  beard,  nor  cut  his 
hair,  nor  wore  any  other  garb  befides  that  which  teftified 
the  anguiffi  of  his  mind.  His  humanity  was  very  fignally 
difplayed  in  prevailing  upon  Pompey  and  the  council  of 
war  to  pafs  an  order,  that  no  city  fubjedl  to  Rome  fliould 
be  facked,  nor  any  Roman  put  to  death,  except  in  the  field 
of  battle.  After  the  difaftrous  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Cato 
failed  with  his  troops  to  Corcyra,  where  he  offered  the 
command  to  Cicero,  as  fuperior  officer  y but  Cicero,  con- 
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fcious  of  his  unfitnefs  for  the  arduous  and  important  under- 
taking, declined  accepting  it ; upon  winch  Cntius,  the  fon 
of  Pompey,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  drew  his  fword  and 
would  inftantly  have  killed  Cicero,  if  his  hand  had  not  been 
ftaid  by  Cato,  who  conveyed  the  orator  from  the  camp  pri- 
vately by  night.  From  Corcyra,  Cato  proceeded  to  Africa, 
in  order  to  join  Pompey  ; but  immediately  on  his  arrival 
he  received  the  news  of  his  aifaffination.  Adhering  Hill  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  whilft  he  conceived  any  hope  remaining, 
he  proceeded  with  his  troops  to  Cyrene  ; whence  he  pur- 
fued  his  march  acrofs  the  deferts,  encountering  many  toils 
and  dangers,  with  a view  of  joining  Scipio,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  who  had  landed  before  him  in  Africa, 
ami  taken  refuge  with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  In 
this  fatiguing  and  hazardous  march,  he  exhibited  every 
quality  that  was  adapted  to  inipire  his  ioldiers  with 
elteem  and  attachment,  leading' them  for  feven  days  on 
foot,  and  fubjedling  bimfelf  to  hardfhips  equal  to  thofe 
to  which  the  meaneft  of  them  were  expofed.  At  length 
a jun&ion  of  the  whole  force  was  effe&ed  at  Utica  ; and 
when  a conteft  arofe  concerning  the  fupreme  command, 
Cato,  in  oppofition  to  the  wiflies  of  the  whole  army,  yielded 
to  the  pro-confular  dignity  and  aufpicious  name  of  Scipio, 
and  perfuaded  all  to  acquicfce  in  his  fuperiority.  But  he  had 
afterwards  reafon  to  repent  of  his  felf-denial.  As  the  in- 
habitants of  Utica  were  juftly  fufpedfed  of  entertaining  a 
fecret  inclination  for  Csefar’s  party,  Juba,  whofe  temper  was 
violent  and  cruel,  wiihed  to  deftroy  the  city  and  exterminate 
its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  Romans.  Cato  hu- 
manely interpofed,  and,  though  Scipio  concurred  with  Juba 
in  opinion,  he  inveigh-ed  with  fo  much  vehemence  and  in- 
dignation againft  fo  unparalleled  an  adt  of  cruelty,  that 
lie  put  a (top  to  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  projedl. 
At  the  defire  of  Scipio,  and  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  the  inhabitants,  Cato  undertook  to  defend  the  city  ; and 
with  this  view  he  formed  ample  magazines  of  corn,  repaired 
its  walls,  eredted  turrets,  and  prepared  a fort  of  camp  with- 
out, enclofed  with  a ditch,  and  palifade,  in  which,  after 
having  taken  away  their  arms,  he  lodged  all  the  youth 
of  Utica.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  he  kept  them 
within  the  walls,  ftridtly  watching  their  motions,  but  at  the 
fame  time  protecting  them  from  the  intuits  of  his  foldiers. 
From  this  place,  thus  ftored  and  guarded,  he  furni filed 
Scipio  with  arms,  money,  and  provifions  ; and  thus  rendered 
it  the  grand  magazine  for  the  fupply  of  the  army.  Whilft 
Cato  was  thus  employed,  Scipio  and  Lnbienus  were  op- 
pofed  to  Ciefar  in  the  field.  It  was  the  decided  opinion  of 
Cato,  that  the  war  fnould  be  protrafted  ; and  to  this  pur- 
pole  he  repeatedly  counfelled  Scipio  not  to  engage  in  a 
general  adion  with  a commandir  of  Ciefar’s  abilities;  but 
Scipio  rejedlcd  his  advice  with  difdain  ; a.nd  the  ccnfequence 
of  difregarding  it  was  that  almoft  the  whole  republican 
army  was  dellroyed  at  Thapfus.  This  fatal  battle  was 
fought  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  days’  journey  from 
Utica  ; and  this  garrifoned  city  was  the  only  place  in  Africa 
that  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  Cato,  having 
quelled  the  tumult  of  its  inhabitants,  and  difpelled  their 
alarms,  affembled  the  council  of  . 300,  which  he  had  formed 
into  a kind  of  fenate,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite,  with 
their  perfons,  property,  and  counfel,  againft  the  common 
enemy.  With  a firmnefs  and  prudence  for  which  he  was 
eminently  diilinguifhed  in  the  moment  of  impending  danger, 
he  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  in  calming  their  apprehenfions, 
compofing  their  differences,  and  animating  their  conftancy. 
But  his  endeavours  produced  only  a temporary  effeft,  and 
ferved  only  to  delay  the  threatened  evil.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  Scipio’s  cavalry,  which  had  retreated  from  the  field  of 


battle  towards  Utica,  his  hopes  revived  ; but  when  he  re- 
ceived from  them  a meffage,  expreffing  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  their  diftruft  of  the  Ucicans,  he  was  again  alarmed  : 
more  efpecially  when  they  ftipulated  their  affiftance  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  on  the  favage  condition  of  previoufiy 
killing  or  expelling  the  fufpefted  inhabitants.  Cato  thought 
this  prepofal  no  lefs  unreafonable  than  cruel,  and  declined 
accepting  it.  Cxfar  *vas  now  approaching,  and  the  fenators 
refolved  to  fend  deputies  to  him  for  the  purpofe  of  im- 
ploring his  clemency  ; avowing  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
firft  and  principal  objeft  of  their  folicitations  Ihould  be 
Cato,  for  whom  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  prote&ion,  they 
would  not  accept  any  pardon  for  themfelves,  but  would 
fight  in  his  defence  to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives.  Cato 
acknowledged  himfelf  obliged  to  them  for  their  kind  inten- 
tions, approved  of  their  defigtrof  fubmitting  to  Caefar,  and 
advifed  them  to  lofe  no  time.  • But  he  forbade  them  to  make 
any  mention  of  him  in  their  folicitations.  “ It  is  for  the 
var.quifhed,”  faid  he,  “ to  have  recourfe  to  {applications, 
and  for  thofe  who  have  done  injuftice  to  fue  for  pardon.  As 
fer  me,  1 have  been  invincible  during  the  whole  courfe  of  my 
life,  and  even  now  am  as  victorious  as  I wilh  to  be,  and 
triumph  over  Ciefar  by  the  fuperiority  of  juftice  and  equity. 
It  is  he  that  is  conquered  ; it  is  he  that  is  overpowered  ; 
being  this  day  attacked  and  convifted  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence (notvvithftanding  he  has  always  denied  it),  of  plotting 
againft  his  country.”  The  cavalry,  who  had  impatiently 
waited  the  refult  of  Cato’s  deliberation,  were  now  leaving 
the  city,  and  before  they  departed  enriching  themfelves 
with  plunder,  which  Cato  made  every  poffible  effort  to  re- 
ftrain  ; and  as  mod:  of  the  fenators  preferred  efcaping  by 
fea  to  putting  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Juba,  Cato, 
perceiving  that  their  danger  was  increafed  by  the  departure 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  approach  of  Caffar,  took  the  laft 
meafures  for  haftening  and  fecuring  their  retreat.  His  own 
refolution  was  fixed  ; and  that  was  neither  to  alk  his  life  of 
Csfar,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ufurper,  nor  to  difhonour 
himfelf  by  flight,  and  thus  protraft  a fruitlefs  conteft. 
Having  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  exiftence,  he 
prepared  for  the  laft  feene  by  adts  of  kindnefs  to  his  friends, 
and  grave  difeourfes  with  philofophers.  In  the  laft  even- 
ing of  his  life,  he  firft  bathed  and  then  flipped  in  the  midft 
of  a large  affembiy  of  his  friends,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the 
city,  whom  he  had  invited  to  this  laft  interview.  They  fat 
late  at  table,  and  the  converfation  was  lively,  gay,  and  in- 
ftruCtive,  turning  on  certain  points  of  moral  philofophy. 
Supper  being  ended  and  the  company  difmiffed,  he  walked 
forfonie  time,  according  to  his  ufual  practice,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  where  he  read  Plato’s  dialogue,  en- 
titled “ Phsedo,”  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Having 
made  a confiderable  progreis  in  it,  he  looked  fog  his  fword, 
and  found  that  it  was  withdrawn  ; his  ion  having  taken  it 
away,  while  they  were  at  fupper.  Upon  this  he  called  his 
Have  to  queftion  him  concerning  his  iword  ; but  receiving 
no  anfwer  he  refumed  his  reading.  He  again  alked  for  his 
fword  ; but  perceiving,  when  he  had  done  reading,  that  it 
was  not  brought,  he  called  all  his  ilaves  one  after  another, 
and  railing  his  voice,  infilled  on  their  bringing  it,  “ What,” 
faid  he,  with  a great  degree  of  indignation,  “ do  my  fon 
and  family  confpire  to  deliver  me  to  my  enemy,  unarmed 
and  defencelefs  ?”  Plis  fon  then  appeared,  accompanied  by 
other  friends,  who  befought  him  with  tears,  and  in  the  moil 
fuppiiant  manner,  to  alter  his  purpofe.  Cato’s  indignation 
was  more  rouzed,  and  he  vehemently  remonftrated  againft 
their  condudl.  “ Brave  and  generous  fon,”  faid  he,  “ why 
do  you  not  put  your  father  in  chains  ? why  do  you  not  tic 
my  hands  behind  me,  till  Caffar  come,  and  find  me  incapable 
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of  defence  ? Had  I a mind  to  deftroy  myfelf,  I could 
equally  effeft  it  without  a fword  : fince  by  holding  my 
breath  for  fome  moments,  or  only  once  dafhing  my  head 
againft  the  wall,  I could  cifpatch  myfelf,  were  I fo  difpofed.” 
Afterwards  recovering  his  calmnefs,  he  vindicated  to  the 
two  philofophcrs,  Demetrius  and  Apollonides,  who  attended 
him,  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  purpofe,  and  the  tolly  of  at- 
tempting to  deprive  a man,  ahcady  detei  mined,  ot  the 
means  of  death.  A young  Have  at  length  brought  him  his 
fword,  which  lie  drew  and  examined  with  attention  ; and 
finding  it  fharp  and  fit  for  execution,  he  Did,  “ Now  I am 
my  own  matter.”  He  then  laid  it  down,  took  up  his  bock, 
and  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Plutarch  allures 
us,  that  he  afterwards  flept,  and  fo  foundly,  that  thofe  who 
waited  without,  and  liitened  at  the  door,  heard  him  fnore. 
Some,  however,  have  quettioned  this  fad,  and  aferibed  to 
him  an  affectation  of  tranquillity,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
augment  the  falfe  glory  which  lie  expected  to  derive  from  a 
voluntary  death.  However  this  be,  about  midnight  he  dif- 
patched  one  of  his  freedmen  to  the  fea-fide,  in  order  to 
bring  him  information  whether  or  not  his  friends  had  fet  fail  ; 
and  "being  told  that  the  wind  was  very  high  and  the  fea 
rough,  he  expreffed  great  concern.  He  fent  again  to  the 
port  to  know,  if  any  remained,  and  if  they  wanted  any  af- 
11  fiance,  and  during  the  abfenee  of  the  meffenger,  renewed 
his  deep.  Being  at  length  affured  that  all  was  quiet  in  the 
port,  he  defired  to  be  left  alone,  and  then  dabbed  himfelf 
with  his  fword.  The  noife  occafioned  by  his  fall  fummoned 
his  fon  and  his  friends  into  the  chamber,  where  they  found 
him  {till  alive,  but  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  part  of  his 
bowels  hanging  from  the  aperture  in  his  body.  Attempts 
were  made,  during  a fainting  fit,  to  preferve  his  life  by  re- 
placing his  bowels  and  fewing  up  his  wound  ; but  as  foon 
as  he  came  to  himfelf,  he  violently  tore  it  open  again,  and 
inflantly  expired.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  B.  C. 
46,  when  Cato  had  attained  the  age  of  48  years.  As  foon 
as  the  news  of  his  death  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the 
Uticans  loudly  lamented  it,  and  caufcd  the  air  to  refound 
again  with  encomiums  on  his  character,  as  their  benefaftor 
and  their  faviour.  Notvv.ithflanding  Ccefar’s  approach,  they 
folemnized  his  obfequies  with  great  pomp,  and  erefted  a 
monument  to  him  near  the  fea-fhore,  where,  in  Plutarch’s 
days,  was  a.ftatue  of  Cato,  holding  a fword  in  his  hand. 
When  Cscfar  received  information  of  his  death,  he  is  Did  to 
have  exclaimed,  “ O Cato  ! I envy  thee  the  glory  of  thy 
death  ; for  thou  haft  envied  me  that  of  faving  thy  life.” 

It  would  lead  us  into  a wide  field  of  difeuffion  to  ftate  the 
arguments  that  have  been  ufed  by  fome  to  extenuate  and 
even  to  juflify,  and  by  others  to  criminate  and  condemn  this 
lalt  aft  of  Cato.  In  judging  concerning  his  conduft,  we 
fhould  advert  to  the  principles  of  his  phiiofphy.  Profeffmg 
to  believe  with  the  {eft  whofe  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it 
mDht  or  might  not,  in  particular  cii  cumftances,  be  expedient 
for°a  man  to  preferve  or  lay  down  his  life,  it  remained  with 
him  to  determine  whether  his  own  duration  was  fuch  as  to 
warrant  the  voluntary  termination  of  his  exiftence.  But  it 
has  been  alleged,  in  reference  to  this  latter  view  of  his  cafe, 
that  he  afted  inconfiftently  with  that  virtue,  on  which  he 
chiefly  valued  himfelf  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life; 
and  this  was  an  invincible  conltaney,  fuperior  to  all  events. 
The  fituation  of  his  country,  though  difeouragirg,  was  not 
abfolutely  dtfperate.  The  remains  of  Pompty’s  party  be- 
gan to  revive  in  Spain,  and  became  afterwards  very  formi- 
dable. Cato,  therefore,  it  is  Did,  in  conformity  to  his  cha- 
racter, ought  yet  to  have  tried  that  refource,  or  waited  for 
fome  unforefeen  and  unexpefted  change  favourable  to  his 
views ; and  confequently  by  the  aft  of  fuicide,  while  any 


hopes  yet  fubfifted,  or  vvhilft  there  remained  a poffibility  of 
fome  favourable  revolution,  he  was  deviating  from  his  own- 
principles,  and  abandoning  too  foon  the  caufe  of  liberty.. 
Some,  indeed,  have  aferibed  his  death  to  that  pride  and 
inflexibility  of  temper,  which  the  Stoical  philofophy  was 
adapted  to  produce  and  cherifh.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
Did,  that  he  difdained  fuch  an  humiliation  as  that  would 
have  been  of  owing  his  life  to  Casfar,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  his  enemy  for  it,  he  preferred  depriving  him- 
felf of  it  by  an  aft  of  defpair.  If  we  appreciate  his  conduft 
by  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  theifm,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  by  thofe  which  we  derive  from  our  holy  religion,  we 
cannot  heiitate  in  condemning  it.  See  Suicide. 

It  was,  however,  for  many  agesvand  has  been  by  fome 
in  modern  times,  extolled  as  an  ift  of  heroifm  ; and  it 
gained  among  his  countrymen  general  admiration.  Horace, 
though  writing  under  Auguftus,  places  the  noble  death” 
of  Cato  (Catonis  nobile  letlium,  Carm.  lib.  j.  od.  12) 
among  the  greateft  and  mofl  honourable  events  of  the  Ro- 
man hiftorv.  Plutarch’s  Cato  Minor  apud  oper.  t.  1.  p. 
759,  &c.  Salluft.  Rollin’s  Rom.  Hift.  vol.  vii.  viii.  and 
ix. 

Cato,  Valerius,  a Latin  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonntnfis,  and  driven  by  a civil  war 
which  occurred  in  his  country  in  the  time  of  Syila  to  Rome, 
where  lie  opened  a fchool  of  grammar  and  polite  literature, 
that  was  frequented  by  perfons  of  the  firftrarik.  His  friend, 
Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus,  gives  his  eulogium  in  tliefe  two 
lines : 

Cato  grammaticus,  Latina  fyren, 

Qui  folus  legit,  ct  facit  poetas.” 

From  the  competence  acquired  by  his  profeffional  labours, 
he  fell  into  poverty,  which  he  bore  with  great  unanimity, 
and  died  at  a very  advanced  age,  B.  C.  20.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  grammatical  works,  and  fome  poems,  one 
of  which  (if  it  be  his)  entitled  “ Dirae,”  expreffive  of  his- 
forrow  at  quitting  his  native  country  and  his  Lydia,  has 
reached  our  times.  It  was  printed  fe-parately  by  Chriftc- 
pher  Arnold  at  Leyden,  in  1652,  i2mo.  and  is-contained  in, 
Mattaire’s  Corpus  Poetarum.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cato’s  Diftichs , in  Literary  Hiflory,  a well-known  me- 
trical fyftem  of  ethics,  which  has  been  erroneoufly  aferibed 
by  fome  to  Cato  the  cenfor,  and  by  others  to  Cato  of  Utica 
although  it  is  perfeftly  in  the  charafter  of  the  former,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  xi . cap.  2)  has  cited  with  commenda- 
tion M.  Cato’s  “ Carmen  de  Moribus,”  which  is  altogether, 
different  from  this.  It  is  entitled  “ Difticha  de  Moribus  ad 
Filium,”  which  are  diftributed  into  four  books,  under  the- 
name  of  Dionyfius  Cato.  This  work  has  been  abfurdly  at- 
tributed by  fome  writers  to  Seneca,  and  by  others  to  Aufo- 
liius.  It  is,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Valentinian  Ilf.,  who  died  in  4^5.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  written  after  the  appearance  of  Lucan’s  Phar- 
falia,  as  the  author,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  hook, 
commends  Virgil,  Macer,  Ovid,  and  Lucan.  The  name 
of  Cato  probably  became  prefixed  to  thefe  diHichs,  in  a low- 
er age,  by  the  officious  ignorance  of  tranferibers,  and  from 
the  acquiefcence  of  readers  equally  ignorant,  as  Marcus  Cato 
had  written  a fet  of  moral  diiliclis.  Whoever  was  the  an? 
thor,  this  metrical  fyftem  of  ethics  had  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  eftimaftion  in  the  barbarous  ages.  John  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  his  “ Polycraticon,”  mentions  it  as  the  favourite 
and  eftablifhed  manual  in  the  education  of  boys.  It  is  alfo 
much  applauded  by  Iiidore,  the  old  etymologift,  Alcuin . 
and  Abelard  ; and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  writer,  exclur 
five  of  the  utility  of  his  precepts,  poffeffes  the  merit  of  a 

nervous. 
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nervous  and-elegant  brevity.  It  is  perpetually  quoted  by 
Chaucer  who  calls  the  writer  Caton  or  Cathon  ; and  Lax- 
ton  obferves  that  it  is  “ the  belle  boke  for  to  be  taught  to 
vonge  children  in  fcole.”  But  he  fuppofes  the  author  to  be 
Marcus  Cato,  whom  he  duly  celebrates  with  the  two  Sci- 
pms,  and  other  noble  Romans.  It  was  tranflated  in- 
to Greek  at  Conllantinople  by  Maximus  Planudes;  and 
at  the  reftoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  illullrated  with  a 
commentary  by  Erafmus,  which  is  much  extolled  by  Luther. 
There  are  alfo  two  or  three  French  tranflations.  1'abr. 
Bib.  Eat.  t.  ii.  p.  213.  Wharton’s  Hift.  of  Englifh  Poetry, 


vol.  ii.  p.  , r XT  v , 

Cato,  in  Geography,  a military  townlhrp  of  Mew- \ oik 
ftate  in  America,  12  n.iles  S.E.  ol  lake  Ontario,  and  about 
20  S.  of  01  we  go  fort.  , 

CATOCHE,  or  Catochus,  in  Medicine,  from 

I occupy,  or  detain,  are  terms  nearly  fynonymous  with  Cata- 
lepsy. Galen  obferves  that  the  ancient  physicians  deno- 
minated the  difeafe  Catochus,  which  the  later  authors  have 
named  catoclie  and  cataleptis.  The  latter  term  was  firft 

II  fed.  by  Afclepiades.  The  ancients,  however,  it  is  obvious, 
did  not  diflinguifh  the  different  forms  of  foporofe  difea.es, 
with  that  accuracy  with  which  they  are  now  difcriminated, 
and  hence  there  is  confiderable  difficulty  in  afcertaimng  the 
precife  meaning  of  their  terms.  It  appears  that  the  word 
catochus  was  applied  by  different  writers,  not  only  to  cata- 
lepfy,  but  to  Coma  and  to  Tetanus,  and  perhaps  to  other 
difeafes,  in  which  the  voluntary  power  of  mufcular  motion 
was  diminished,  or  deftroyed.  Among  modern  nofologifts, 
Br.  Cullen  confiders  the  catochus  ot  Galen,  as  a variety  ot 
tetanus  ; and  Sauvages  refers  it  to  the  fame  clafs  ; obferving, 
liovvevev,  that  it  differs  from  the  tetanus  ; I,,  in  being  a Slow 
or  chronic  difeafe  ; and,  2.  becaufe  it  is  not  attended  with  ve- 
hement agitation  of  the  breaft  and  difficulty  ol  breathing. 
It  is  equally  difficult  and  unimportant  now  to  affix  a pre- 
cife fignification  to  a word,  which  was  never  accurately  ap- 
propriated by  thofe  who  originally  ufed  it. 

CATOCHITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a fofiil 
mentioned  among  the  ancients,  as  having  great  virtues  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  Coifica  ; and  Pliny  records  this  remarkable  property 
of  it,  that  if  the  hand  were  held  upon  it  for  fome  time  it 
would  Hick  to  it  in  the  manner  of  glum  Hence  it  appears 


to  have  been  a bitumen. - 

CATODON,  in  the  Artedian  fyffem  of  Ichthyology,  the 
name  given  to  a genus  of  cetaceous  animals,  the  characters 
of  which  are  thefe  : the  teeth  are  placed  only  in  the  lower 
raw  ; there  is  no  fin  upon  the  back,  and  the  fiftulous  aper- 
ture’is  placed  either  in  the  head  or  the  fnout. — This  genus  is 
not  admitted  by  Linnaeus  ; his-  genus  Physeter  compre- 
hends thofe  cetaceous  animals  which  have  teeth  in  the  lower 
law,  and  none  in  the  upper;  and  the  fpecies  P.  catodon  is 
one  of  the  two  fpecies  of  that  genus,  which  has  no  dorfal  fin. 

CATOLUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  lee  Catuiaca. 

CATOMUM,  or  Catomus,  from  xa }x  and  uipog,  JJjoul- 
der,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , denotes  that  part  of  the  body 
below  the  neck,  and  between  the  fhoulders. 

CATOM BELLA,  ill  Geography,  a large  river  in  Africa, 
jn  the  kingdom  of  Benguela,  which  runs  into  the  river, 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  Rio  de  las  Vaccas,  or  Cow’s 
river.  It  is  compoled  of  three  large  ftreams  united,  and 
of  a faltilh  nature  : along  the  banks  the  natives  dig  large 
channels  to  receive  its  briny  liquor,  which  is  afterwards 

condenfed into  a good  fait.  ' 

CATONIA,  in  Botany,  Juff.  p.  441.  Brown  Jam.  Clafs 
and  order,  tetrandria  tnonogynia,  Nat.  ord.  undetermined. 
Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  fuperior  four-cleft.  Cor.  none.  Stum.  four. 


Fiji.  Germ  inferior,  globular;  ftyle  one;  fligma  one.  Peric. 
Berry,  fucculent,  crowned,  four-keded ; one  or  two  of  the 
feeds  often  abortive.  A flirub.  Leaves  oppofite.  A native 
of  Jamaica. 

CATO  PS  IS,  in  Surgery,  a diforder  of  the  fight  ; more 
ufuallv  called  myopia. 

CATOPTRICS,  derived  from  y.xr oTcrpv,  fpeculum  ; of 
kxtcc,  and  oiriopai,  video,  I fee,  the  fcience  of  reflex  vifion  ; 
or  that  branch  of  optics,  which  illuftrates  the  laws  and  pro- 
perties of  light,  refkCled  from  mirrors  qr  fptcula. 

The  principles  and  laws  of  catoptrics,  as  a dilxindf  branch 
of  optics,  will  be  found  under  the  articles,  Reflection 
and  Mirror.  See  alfo  Light  and  Vision. 

The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  catoptrics, 
among  the  ancients,  are  Euclid,  Alhazen,  and  Vitellio.  Eu- 
clid’s treatife  is  the  firit  that  is  extant  on  this  fubjeCt  ; it  was 
publifhed  in  Latin  in  1604,  by  John  Pena,  and  is  included 
in  Herigon’s  courfe  of  mathematics,  and  in  Gregory’s  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Euclid.  Some,  however,  have  fuf- 
pected  that  this  piece  was  not  written  by  that  great  georrie- 
trician  ; though  it  is  aferibed  to  him  by  Proclus  (lib.  ii.) 
and  by  Marinus  in  his  preface  to  Euclid’s  Data.  See  Eu- 
clid. Aihazen  was  an  Arabian  author,  and  compoftd  ar 
large  volume  of  optics  about  the  year  1100,  in  which  he 
treats  pretty  fully  of  catoptrics.  See  Alhazen.  Vitellio 
was  a Polifh  writer,  and  compoftd  another  treatife  on  this 
fubjeCt  about  the  year  1270.  Among  the  moderns,  many; 
authors  have  either  direCtly  or  indireCtly  treated  of  this  fub- 
jeCt:. Tacquet  has  demonftrated  very  much  at  length  the 
properties  of  plane  mirrots  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Catoptrics, 
printed  in  the  coileCfion  of  his  works  in  folio.  Fabn  has 
alfo  written  on  this  fubjeCi  in  his  book,  entitled  “ Synopfis 
Optica.”  James  Gregory  in  his  “ Optica  Promota,”  and 
particularly  Dr.  liaac  Barrow  in  his  “ Optical  Ledhires,” 
have  aifo  directed  their  attention  to  the  principles  and  laws 
of  catoptrics-  l)r.  Barrow,  in  the  laib  mentioned  work*- 
has  laid  down  and  demonftrated  the  principles  of  this  branch 
of  optical  fcience  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  clearnefs  ; and 
deduced  from  them  the  properties  of  fphcrical  mirrors,  both 
concave  and  convex.  We  have  alio  David  Gregory’s  “ Ele- 
ments of  Catoptrics  ;”  Woifitts’s  “ Elements  of  Catoptrics,” 
Dr.  Smith’s  elaborate  work  on  optics,  in  which  he  has  am- 
ply difeuffed  the  law s of  catoptrics  ; and  many  others  of  kfa 
note  or  of  later  date  ; either  printed  feparately  or  compre- 
hended in  thofe  courfes  of  mathematics  and  philofophy,  both 
theoretical  and  experimental,  to  which  we  have  occaiion  to 
refer  in  various  parts  of  the  dictionary., 

Catoptric  Dial,  a dial  which  exhibits  objects  by  reflect- 
ed rays.  See  Dial. 

Catoptric  Telejcope,  a tekfeope  that  exhibits  obje&S 
by  refledtion.  See  RefleS'vag  Telescope. 

Catoptric  Ci/lula,  a machine  or  apparatus,  whereby 
little  bodies  are  repiefented  extremely  large  ; and  near  ones 
extremely  wide,  and  diffufed  through  a vaft  fpace  ; with 
other  agreeable  phenomena  : by  means  of  mirrors,  difpofed 
by  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  in  the  concavity  of  a kind  of  cheft. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
various  intentions  of  the  artificer:  fome  multiply  the  ob- 
jects ; fome  deform  ; fome  magnify,  & c. — The  ftruCture  of 
one  or  two  of  them  will  fuffice  to  fhew  how  many  more  may 
be  made. 

To  male  a catoptric  cijtula  to  reprefent  feveral  different  feenes 
of  ohjeBs , when  viewed  at  different  holes. 

Provide  a polygonous  ciftula,  cheft,  or  box,  of  the  figure 
of  the  multilateral  pntm,  ABCDEF  ( Plate  IV.  Optics , 
fg.  1.)  ar.d  divide  its  cavitv  by  diagonal  planes  EB,  FC-. 
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DA,  interfering  each  other  in  the  centre,  into  as  many 
triangular  locules,  or  cells,  as  the  cheft  has  fules.  Line 
thefe°  diagonal  planes  with  plane  mirrors  : in  the  lateral 
planes  make  round  holes,  through  which  the  eye  may  peep 
within  the  cells  of  the  box.  The  holes  are  to  he  covered 
with  plain  glafTts,  ground  within-hde,  but  not  pohfhed,  to 
prevent  the  objedi,  in  the  cells,  from  appearing  too  diitiudt- 
iy.  In  each  cell  are  to  be  placed  the  different  objects, 
whofe  images  are  to  be  exhibited  ; then  covering  up  the 
top  of  the  box  with  a thin  tranfparent  membrane,  or  parch- 
ment, to  admit  the  light  ; the  machine  is  complete. 

For,  from  the  laws  of  reflection,  it  follows,  that  the 
images  of  objedts,  placed  within  the  angles  of  mirrors,  are 
multiplied,  and  appear  Come  more  remote  than  others  ; 
whence  the  objects  in  one  cel!  will  appear  to  take  up,  more 
room  than  is  contained  in  the  whole  box.  By  looking, 
therefore,  through  one  hole  only,  the  objedts  in  one  cell 
will  be  feen,  but  thofe  multiplied,  and  diffufed  through  a 
fpace  much  larger  than  the  whole  box  ; thus  every  new  hole 
will  afford  a new  fcene  : according  to  the  different  angles 
the  mirrors  make  with  each  other,  the  reprefeiitations  will 
be  different : if  they  be  at  an  angle  greater  than  a right  one, 
the  images  will  be  monffrous,  &c. 

The  parchment  that  covers  the  machine,  may  be  made 
pellucid,  by  waffling  it  feveval  times  in  a very  clear  ley,  then 
in  fair  water,  and  bracing  it  tight,  and  expofing  it  to  the-air 
to  dry.  If  it  be  defired  to  throw  any  colour  on  the  objects, 
it  may  be  done  by  colouring  the  parchment.  Zahnius  re- 
commends veraigrife  ; ‘'ound  in  vinegar,  lor  green  ; decoc- 
tion of  Brafil  wood,  for  red,  &c.  He  adds,  that  it  ought 
to  be  varnilhed,  to  make  it  more  pellucid. 

To  male  a catoptric  cijlula  io  reprefcnt  the  objects  'within  it  pro - 
digioufly  multiplied , and  diffufed  through  a vafl  fpace.  • 

Make  a polygonous  ciffula,  or  cheft,  as  before,  but  with- 
oat  dividing  the  inner  cavity  into  any  apartments,  or  cells  ; 
(Plate  IV.  Optics. fg.  2.)  line  the  lateral  planes  CBHI, 
BHLA,  ALMF,  & c.  with  plane  mirrors,  and  at  the 
foramina,  or  apertures,  pare  off  the  tin  and  quickfilver,  that 
the  eye  may  fee  through  : place  any  objects  .in  the  bottom 
MI,  v.  g.  a bird  in  a cage,  &c. 

Here  the  eye  looking  through  the  aperture  hi,  will -fee 
each  object  placed  at  bottom,  vattly  multiplied,  and  the 
images  removed  at  equal  diftances  from  one  another.  Hence, 
were  a large  multangular  room,  in  a prince’s  palace,  lined 
with  large  mirrors,  over  which  were  plain  pellucid  glaffes  to 
admit  the  light ; it  is  evident  the  effedts  would  be  very  fur- 
prifing  and  magnificent.  For  other  modes  of  applying  and 
combining  mirrors,  fee  Mirror. 

C ATOP  RITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
lome  writers  to  a Hone  of  the  marble  kind,  which,  when 
polifhed , was  capable  of  ferving  as  a fpeculum,  either 
flat,  and  only  ufed  to  reprefent  the  images  of  things  ; or 
concave,  and  ufed  as  our  refle&ing  burning-glaffes.  The 
hard  black  marbles  were  moll  frequently  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  ; but  fometimes  the  reddifh  ones,  and  fometimes 
one  or  other  of  the  jafpers.  All  thefe  were  indiferimi- 
nately  called  by  the  name  catoptrites,  when  put  to  this  ufe. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  formed  from  icaro irtfov,  fpecu- 
lum, and  ixavTtia,  divinatio,  a kind  of  divination  among  the 
ancients : fo  cailed,  becaufe  it  coniiited  in  the  application  of 

a MIRROR. 

Paufanias  fays,  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Achaians  ; where 
thofe  who  were  lick,  and  in  danger  of  death,  let  down  a 
mirror,  or  looking-glafs,  fattened  by  a thread,  into  a foun- 
tain, before  the  temple  of  Ceres  ; then,  looking  in  the  glafs, 
if  they  law  a ghaftly  disfigured  face,  they  took  it  as  a fure 
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fign  of  death.  ; on  the  contrary,  if  the  face  appeared  freffj 
and  healthy,  it  was  a token  of  recovery.  Sometimes  glaffes 
were  ufed  without  water,  and  the  images  of  things  future, 
they  fay,  were  reprefented  in  them. 

CATO-SIMIUS,  Petiv.  in  Zoology.  See  Lemur 

VOI-ANS. 

CATRA,  or  Catr^ea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
the  ifland  of  Crete.  Steph.  Byz. 

CATRALEUCOS,  a town  of  Spain,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  Lufitania. 

CATRENSIS,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Casfarienfis. 

CATROPITiE.  See  Agonistici. 

CATROU,  Francis,  in  Biography , a learned  and  inge- 
nious writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1659,  entered  among  the 
Jefuits  in  1677,  and  took  his  vows  at  the  college  of  Bourges 
in  1694.  He  officiated  as  a preacher  for  7 years,  and  then 
abandoning  that  office,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  com- 
mitting his  fermons  to  memory,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  lite- 
rature, and  was  employed  from  1701  for  12  years  in  writing 
for  the  “ Journal  de  Trevoux.”  In  1702,  he  publifhed 
“ A general  Hiftory  of  the  Mogul  Empire,”  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  memoirs  of  Manouchi,  a Venetian  ; to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  which,  in  1715?  is  annexed  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe. 
His  “ Fliftory  of  the  Fanaticifm  of  the  Proteftant  Reli- 
gion,” containing  only  that  of  the  Anabaptitts,  appeared  in 
1706;  and  in  1733  he  added,  in  two  volumes,  that  of 
Davidifm  and  of  the  Quakers.  His  “ Tranflation  of  Vir- 
gil in  Profe,  with  hiftorical  and  critical  notes,”  began  to  be 
publifhed  in  1708,  and  was  completed  in  6 vols.  iamo.in 
1716.  With  many  defeats  and  faults,  this  work  difplays 
both  ingenuity  and'induftry.  The  moll  elaborate  perform- 
ance of  Catrou  is  his  “ Roman  Hiffory,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,”  which  employed  the  greateft  part  of  his  lite- 
rary life,  and  in  which  he  was  affitted  by  his  brother  Jcfuit, 
Julian  Rouille.  This  appeared  in  1737,  with  the  notes, 
differtations,  medals,  &c.  in  20  volumes  qto.  and,  without 
thefe  appendages,  in  20  volumes  121110.  The  hiftory  was 
brought  down  by  Rouille,  after  the  death  of  Catrou,  in  one 
volume  qto.,  to  the  end  of  Domitian’s  reign.  The  work 
difplays  great  labour  and  refearch,  and  contains  an  ample  and 
well-connedted  colledtion  of  fadls;  though  the  ftyle  is  affedted, 
and  not  charadteriftic  of  a folid  and  dignified  hiftorian.  It 
has  been  tranflated  into  Italian  and  Englifh.  Catrou  died 
in  1737,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  retained  to  a very 
advanced  period  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  imagination. 
Nouv.  Didl.  Hitt.  Gen.  Biog. 

CATRY,  in  Geography,  a particular  fedt  of  Hindoos, 
mentioned  by  Thfvenot,  who  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moultari,  and  who  fays  that  they  fpread  from  hence  over  all 
the  Indies.  He  explains  this  tribe  to  mean  “ Rajpoots,” 
or  warriors;  that  is,  the  Kuttry  tribe,  properly.  Thefe 
Catries,  according  to  Rennell,  were  the  Catheri  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  the  Cathei  of  Arrian  ; with  whom  Alexander 
contended  on  the  borders  of  the  Malli.  See  Cathaia. 

CATSAL,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 28  miles  W.  of 
Concha. 

CATTABANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  ; called  by  Strabo 
Catabania. 

CATTACK,  or  Cuttack,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  and  capital  of  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
province  of  Oriffa.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mahanuddy, 
and  is  an  important  poll,  as  it  lies  in  the  only  road  between 
Bengal  and  the  northern  circars  ; and  the  poffeliion  of  this 
city  and  its  dependencies  gives  the  Berar  rajah  more  confe- 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bengal  government,  than  even  his 
8 extenfive 
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cxtenfive  domain  and  centrical  pofiiion  in  Hindooftan.  It 
is  diftant  785  miles  from  Agra,  452  from  Benares,  1034 
from  Bombay,  251  from  Calcutta,  902  from  Delhi,  651  from 
Hydrabad,  641  from  Lucknow,  779  from  Madras,  4S2 
from  Nagpour,  822  from  Ougein,  and  968  from  Poonab. 
N.  lat.  200  32'.  E.  long.  86°i'3o". 

C ATT  A HUNK,  one  of  the  Elizabeth  ifles,  in  the  Hate 
of  Maffachufetts. 

CATTAIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Faduan  territory  ; 
5 miles  S.  of  Padua. 

CATTARO,  or  Cataro,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  furrounded  with  thick 
walls,  and  defended  by  a caftle  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Bari.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  ftate  of  Venice,  and  feated 
on  a gulf  of  the  fame  name.  N.  lat.  420  25'.  E.long. 
190  19'. 

C ATTECORONDE,  in  the  language  of  the  Ceylonefe, 
prickly  cinnamon.  This  is  a bark  very  much  refembling 
cinnamon,  but  produced  by  a tree  which  differs  very  much 
in  the  ihape  of  the  leaves,  and  is  full  of  fharp  thorns,  which 
the  true  cinnamon  tree  is  not.  The  bark  has  nothing  cither 
of  the  tafte  or  Imell  of  cinnamon,  though  fo  like  it  externally. 
The  natives  life  the  root,  leaves,  and  bark  of  this  tree  exter- 
nally, to  ioften  tumours.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  409.  See  Cas- 
sia and  Cinnamon. 

CATTEGAT,  or  Scaggerac,  in  Geography , a large 
gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  between  North  Jutland  to  the  weft, 
Norway  to  the  eaft,  and  the  iflands  of  Zealand  and  Funen 
to  the  fouth  ; about  120  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
from  60  to  70  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  gulf  is  fprinkled 
with  an  attonifhing  number  of  rocks  and  iflands.  See 
Belts. 

CATTENOM,  a town  of  France,  in  the. department  of 
the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Thionville.  The  place  contains  1067,  and  the  canton 
14,876  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  297 k kilio- 
metres  and  47  communes. 

CATTERTHUN,  a remarkable  Caledonian  poll,  fitu- 
ate  a few  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Brechin,  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant  reprefents  it  as  a very 
ftrong  poll,  and  particularly  defcribes  its  llrufture  and  di- 
menfions.  Near  it  is  another  fimilar  fortification  of  inferior 
firength,  called  “ Brown  Catterthun,”  from  the  colour  of 
the  ramparts,  which  are  compofed  only  of  earth  : the  other 
confilling  of  ftones.  The  former  is  of  an  oval  form  ; but 
that  of  the  latter  is  circular.  Catterthun  denotes  “ Camp- 
town  and  Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  might  be 
polls  occupied  by  the  Caledonians  before  their  engagement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains  with  the  Roman 
general  Agricola. 

CATTI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Germany, 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cheruici.  They  were  a 
warlike  people,  and  their  infantry  was  reckoned  the  belt  in 
Germany.  The  moll  remarkable  places  of  their  country 
were  Caftellum  Cattorum  and  Munitium.  Under  the  lower 
empire  they  were  divided  into  two  bauds  or  claftes  ; one  of 
which  joined  the  Cherufci,  and  the  other  ellabhfned  itfelf  in 
a diftridl  of  the  country  of  the  Batavi. 

CATTIER,  Isaac,  in  Biography , born  at  Paris  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  received  his  education  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
in  1637.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  made  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  ranked  among  the  molt  eminent 
phyficians  of  his  time.  He  was  author  of  feveral  learned 
works.  “ On  the  Waters  of  Bourbon  “ On  the  Powder 
of  Sympathy,”  which  he  did  not  admit  to  be  pofleffed  of 
the  qualities  attributed  to  it ; “ De  Rheumatifmo,  ejus  Na- 


tura,  et  Curatione,”  Paris,  1653,  i2mo. ; “ Obfervationes 
Medicae  rariores,”  publilhed  the  lame  year.  They  were  after- 
wards joined  with  the  obfervations  of  Peter  Borelii.  Among 
them  is  one  of  a malefadlor  who  was  executed  at  Paris,  in 
whom  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  found  to 
be  tranfpofed  ; thofe  belonging  to  the  right  fide  being  placed 
on  the  left,  and  vice  verfa.  He  has  alfo  obfervations  on 
varieties  obferved  in  the  ladleals,  and  in  the  thoracic  duft, 
and  on  iome  monftrous  births.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et 
Chirurg. 

CATTIGARA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a confiderable 
port  of  India,  the  pofition  of  which  correfponds,  as  M.  d’ An- 
ville  endeavours  to  prove,  with  that  of  Mergui,  on  the  weft 
coall  ot  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

CAT  PING  the  Anchor,  is  the  operation  of  hauling  the 
Hock  of  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head. 

CAT  FIVE  LLAUNI,  in  Ancient  G sography,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  Britain  which  lay  north  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Trinobantes,  and  eaft  of  that  of  the  Dobuni,  in 
the  country  which  now  comprehends  Hertford fhire,  Buck- 
inghamlhire,  and  Bedfordlhire.  Thefe  ancient  Britilh  people 
are  fometimes  called  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors  Catti, 
Caflii,  Cattieuchlani,  Cattiaudani,  Catticludani,  Catycuclani,- 
&c.  Tt  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  of  Belgic  origin, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  derived  their  name  of 
Catti  from  the  Belgic  word  Katten,  which  fignifies  illuftrious 
or  noble,  and  that  the  addition  of  Vellauni,  which  denotes 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  might  be  given  them  after  their  ar- 
rival in  Britain,  as  deferiptive  of  the  fituation  of  their  country „. 
( Baxt.  Glolf.  Brit. ) Flowever  this  maybe,  the  Cattivel- 
launi  formed  one  of  the  moll  brave  and  warlike  of  the  ancient 
Britilh  nations,  when  Crefar  invaded  Britain,  and  long  after. 
Caflibelanus,  their  prince,  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  confederated  Britons,  not  only  on  account  of  bis  own 
perfonal  qualities,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  was  at  the  head  of  one 
of  their  bravell  and  mod  powerful  tribes.  In  the  interval 
between  the  departure  of  Caefar  and  the  next  invafion  under 
Claudius,  the  Cattivellauni  had  reduced  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Hates  under  their  obedience  ; and  they  again  took 
the  lead  in  the  oppofition  to  the  Romans,  at  their  iecond  in— 
vafion,  under  their  brave  but  unfortunate  prince  Caradlacus. 
’The  country  of  thefe  people  was  much-  frequented  and  im- 
proved by  the  Romans,  after  it  came  under  fubjedlion  to- 
them.  It  made  a part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  Its  capital  was  Verulamium.  Csf.  Bell. 
Gall.  1.  v.  c.  9.  Dio.  1.  lx.  Tacit.  Annal.  Lxii.  c.  33. 
Henry’s  Hill.  vol.  i. 

CATTIVO,  Ital.  bad:  in  Mujic,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  accentuation,  as  tempo  luono,  an  accented  part  o£ 
a bar  ; tempo  catiivo , an  unaccented  part.  Of  the  former,  in 
common  time  of  4 crotchets  in  a bar,  the  ill  and  3d  are  ac- 
cented, and  the  2d  and  4th  unaccented. 

CA  FTLE,  in  Plural  Economy , a name  commonly  applied 
to  a certain  kind  ot  quadrupeds  or  beads  of  pallure,  as 
thofe  of  the  bos,  or  cow  and  ox  tribe  ; which  are  animals 
of  vail  importance  in  the  practice  of  husbandry. 

As  marking  the  divifioti  of  domellic  animals,  or  what  is 
ufually  termed  live  Hock,  they  are  often  denominated  neat, 
or  the  larger-horned  cattle,  and  in  fome  diftridls  black  cattle, 
though  this  lafl  appellation  is  more  frequently  employed  to 
fignify  a particular  breed  or  variety  of  this  fort  of  animals. 
See  Black  Cattle.  It  feems  not  improbable  hut  that  all 
thefe  forts  or  animals  were  originally  in  a wild  or  untamed 
Hate,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  cultivation  increafed, 
fuch  as  were  the  moll  proper  and  bell  fuited  to  this  pur- 
pofe  and  that  of  domeftication,  were  gradually  fele&ed  and 
made,  fubfervient  to  the  power  of  man.  This  is  more  pro- 
bable; 
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Table  froha  fome  being  Hill  found  in  a ftate  of  nature  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

The  charaeteriftic  diftin&ions  of  the  genus  or  kind,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  intelligent  naturalifl,  Mr.  Pennant,  are 
that  they  are  “ cloven  footed,  with  or  without  horns,  the 
horns  bending  out  laterally  ; eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper;  the  (Ivin  along  the  lower  fide 
of  the  neck  pendulous  ; rounded  horns  with  a large  fpace 
between  their  bales,” 

This  fpecies  conflitutes  the  principal  particular  forts, being 
formed  from  the  original  and  moll  remarkable  diviiions  or 
diftinftions  ; and  the  varieties  are  produced  by  the  interco- 
pulation of  thefe,  which,  from  their  being  accidental,  as 
well  as  from  the  great  diverlity  of  foil,  food,  and  climate, 
mull  obvioufly  a flume  a vail  diverficy  in  reipetl  to  fhape  and 
form.  Some  of  thefe  varieties,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
pave,  however,  been  preftrved  in  a permanent  Rate  by  the 
efforts  and  attention  of  the  careful  breeder.  But  notwith- 
standing the 'variations  produced  in  neat  cattle  by  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  or  the  agency  of  other  caufes,  the  principal 
fpecific  dillindtion  which  has  been  .made  in  their  kind  by  the 
naturalill  is  that  of  the  urus,  or  common  bud  of  temperate  cli- 
mates in  its  native  wild  ifcate,  and  th c lifon  or  bull  of  the  more 
hot  regions,  having  a bunch  between  his  fhoulders,  which  in 
fome  of  the  largeft  is  faid  to  be  of  confiderable  weight  and 
exquifite  flavour,  and  to  form  the  charaderiilic  dillindlion 
of  the  animal : while  the  elevated  creft,  and  in  fome  cafes 
.the  lion’s  mane,  form  nearly  a charadleriftic  mark  of  the 
common  bull,  the  former  of  which  being  individually  pre- 
served to  the  ultimate  ftages  of  domeflication,  as  is  occafion- 
■ally  feen  in  the  Devonfhire,  Alderney,  and  other  kinds  or 
breeds. 

Before  we  come  to  confider  the  various  breeds  and  varie- 
ties of  domeflicated  cattle  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  of 
■advantage  to  take  notice  of  fome  particulars  refpedling  thofe 
■in  others,  that  are  the  molt  remarkable.' 

In  regard  to  the  urus,  or  native  wild  bull,  it  has  in  gene- 
ral a curled  fhaggy  coat,  efpecially  on  the  forehead  ; the  hair 
conilantly  long  on  the  fore  quarters,  neck,  and  forehead,  and 
depending  from  the  chin  ; the  neck  elevated,  thick,  and  lhort, 
with  the  tail  long,  the  eyes  red  and  fiery  ; the  horns  thick: 
and  fhort.  It  grows  to  a large  fiste,  the  female  being  larger 
than  onr  largeil  bull,  and  is  of  a black  colour. 

The  lifon  has  the  fame  hairy  appearance  in  his  fore  part 
only  ; his  long  fhaggy  mane  forms  a fort  of  beard  under  his 
chin,  but  he  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a lump  or 
bunch  between  his  fhoulders,  and  the  tail  and  legs  are  fhort, 
-the  eyes  fierce,  the  forehead  large,  and  the  horns  extremely 
wide. 

The  former  of  thefe  forts  of  animals  are  difperfed  over  the 
more  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  efpecially  throughout 
America,  probably  imported  from  Europe  ; while  the  latter 
have  fpread  over  moll  of  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  world, 
but  with  confiderable  diyerfity  in  refptcl  to  their  iize  and 
form  : — Thofe  met  with  in  the  ifland  cf  Madagafcar,  in  Mala- 
bar, as  well  as  other  parts  of  India,  in  Perfia,  the  Ukraine, 
Calmuck  Tartary,  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  in  Abyffinia,  be 
ing  of  the  proper  lifon  or  large  kind  ; while  thofe  of  Africa, 
the  higher  fouthern  latitudes  of  India,  and  fome  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, are  of  the  fmall  dwarf  or  zelre  kind  ; in  which  the  hair  is 
more  fine,  gloffy,  foft,  and  beautiful,  than  that  of  the  common 
cow; — Thelargeft  animals  of  thedifferentforts  beingconflant- 
iy  met  with  in  thofe  temperate  fituations  or  di  drifts,  where  the 
iuppliesof  vvaterand  herbagearethe  moll  regularandabundant. 

In  fome  of  the  former  of  the  above  countries  the  animals 
-rife  to  a very  large  iize,  fometimes  being  wholly  without 
tiorns,  but  in  other  cafes  with  extremely  large  branching  or 
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pendulous  ones,  having  a Very  great  fubftance  of  thitknefa 
at  the  bafis.  They  are  in  much  eflimation,  efpecially  the 
oxen,  when  of  a fine  white  colour,  for  the  purpofe  of  quick 
draught  in  carriages.  And  in  fome~of  the  more  barren  and 
lefs  fruitful  parts  of  the  latter  countries  the  fort  is  found  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  carrying  loads,  though  often  not  more  than 
three  feet  in  height. 

The  Indian  cattle  have  been  occafionally  brought  from 
their  native  fituations,  and  blended  with  the  breeds  of  this 
country. 

The  mujli  lull,  which  is  found  in  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  between  Churchhill  and  Seal  rivers,  may 
perhaDS  be  coniidered  as  a variety  of  the  above  fort  pro- 
duced by  intercopulation  with  the  wild  European  kind,  as 
the  wild  bull  of  this  part  of  the  globe  emits  a mulky  feent. 
It  is  deferihed  as  fomewhat  lower,  but  more  bulky  than  the 
deer  ; the  legs  fhort,  a fmall  hump  or  bunch  on  the  fhoul- 
der  ; the  hair  of  a duflty  red  colour,  very  fine,  and  fo  long 
as  to  reach  the  ground  ; beneath  which  the  body  is  covered 
with  an  afh-colourtd  wool  of  exquifite  finenefs,  capable  of 
forming  (lockings  finer  than  filk.  The  tail  not  more  than 
three  inches  in  length,  being  covered  with  long  hairs,  which 
the  EfqtiimauX  Indians  convert  into  caps.  The  horns  are 
clofe  and  large  at  the  bafe,  bending  downwards,  and  turn- 
ing out  at  the  tips,  being  two  feet  in  length  or  more. 

The  fdrluc,  or  grunting  ox  of  Tartary  and  Thibet, 
where  it  is  brought  into  a domeflic  ftate,  from  having  the 
hump  between  the  fhoulders,  and  being  capable  of  generat- 
ing with  the  bifon,  may  obvioufly  be  concluded  to  belong  to 
that  kind.  The  chief  circumllance  in  which  it  differs,  is  that, 
inftead  of  lowing,  as  in  the  ox  kind,  it  has  the  peculiarity  of 
grunting  like  the  hog,  but  it  varies  in  other  particulars.  It 
has  the  whole  body  covered  with  a very  long  hair,  which, 
hangs  down  below  the  knees,  moflly  of  a black  colour,  ex- 
cept on  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  the  mane,  which  is  white. 
The  horns  are  fhort,  upright,  (harp,  and  (lender  at  the  ex- 
tremities. The  tail  in  the  form  of  that  of  the  horfe,  but 
white  and  bulky.  It  buts  or  flrikes  with  its  head  like  the 
goat,  and  in  its  wild  ftate  is  extremely  unruly.  The  tail  is 
held  in  high  eftimation  for  various  purpofes  of  ornament. 

How  far  any  of  thefe  foreign  breeds  or  varieties  of  cattle 
-are  capable  of  being  introduced  with  advantage  into  this 
count! y,  remains  to  be  further  proved  by  the  tell  of  adlual 
experiment,  in  refpefrt  to  the  qualities  or  properties  of  liardi- 
nefs,  quicknef3  of  fattening,  finenefs  of  flavour  in  the  meat, 
and  many  other  points,  as  has  been  ingenioufly  fuggefted  by 
Dr.  Anderfon. 

In  regard  to  the  cattle  of  our  own  country,  as  they  are 
not  lefs  numerous  in  their  varieties  than  thofe  of  the  foreign 
kinds,  and  of  much  more  importance  to  the  farmer  in  a va- 
riety of  different  points  of  view,  but  particularly  in  that  of 
profit ; the  greatefl  care  and  attention  fhould  obvioufly  be 
bellowed  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  providing  fuch  forts 
as  are  the  bed  fuiced  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  farm,  or 
land  on  which  they  are  to  be  fupported.  And  as  no  one 
particular  breed  is  fuitable  for  every  fituation  or  kind  of 
farm,  much  circumfpedlion  fhould  be  employed  in  adapting 
them  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate,  fituation,  and 
foil. 

The  circumftances  that  are  to  be  more  particularly  re- 
garded, in  refpetl  to  the  breeds  themfelves,  in  fo  far  as  they 
interelt  the  farmer,  have  been  already  explained,  in  con- 
fidering  the  methods  of  breeding  this  fort  of  live  flock.  See 
Breeding. 

It  is  not  well  afeertained  what  were  the  primitive  or  ori- 
ginal forts  of  cattle  in  this  ifland,  but  it  feems  probable  from 
thofe  breeds  which  have,  from  particular  circumftances,  re- 
mained 
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tnained  without  being  much  dtbafed  by  the  admixture  of 
ocher  forts,  fuch  as  the  Highland,  the  Welfh,  and  the 
North  Devon,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  Lancafhire  long-horns, 
that,  in  the  more  hilly  regions  and  the  low  vallies,  they  con- 
fided of  the  long  and  middle-horned  varieties,  perhaps  with- 
out any  of  the  fhort-horned  fort,  which  have,  probably, 
been  fince  introduced  from  the  oppofite  continent.  Some, 
however,  think,  with  much  probability,  that  the  long-horn- 
ed fort  was  originally  brought  into  this  country  from  Ireland, 
from  the  native  dock  of  that  ifland  confiding  wholly  of 
that  breed,  and  from  no  other  country  poflefling  cattle, 
which  have  a fimilarity  of  form  and  fize  of  horn. 

Poland  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have  fupplitd  the  breed, 
which,  from  their  having  no  horns,  is  termed  the  polled, 
though  it  is  probable  from  the  want  of  horns  being  a part 
of  the  generic  character,  that  a mixture  of  this  fort  of  cattle 
may  have  originally  exided  in  the  country,  notwithdanding 
they  are  now  fo  blended  and  intermixed  with  others  as  not 
to  leave  a poffibilily  of  difcovering  the  original. 

It  is  probable  that  the  primitive  or  original  forts  of  cattle 
have  not  deviated  much  from  theii  llandard  forms,  except 
in  what  has  proceeded  from  an  increafe  of  fize,  bulk,  and 
fubdance,  in  confequence  of  being  better  fupportcd  from 
the  improved  date  of  hufbandry,  and  their  being  blended 
and  moulded  into  different  varieties  by  eroding,  and  other 
means  made  ufe  of  by  the  breeder. 

The  numerous  breeds  and  varieties  of  cattle  which  are  to 
be  found  in  different  diltricts  of  this  kingdom  have  been 
principally  defignated  either  from  the  appearances  which 
they  immediately  prefent  to  the  farmer,  or  the  places  in 
which  they  are  found  to  prevail  in  a date  of  the  greated 
perfection  ; though  no  very  correft  enumeration  ol  them 
has  hitherto  been  given,  only  a few  of  the  more  valuable 
and  ufeful  forts  having  been  fully  deferibed. 

Thefe  are  the  long-horned  or  Lancafhire  breed  ; the  m iddle  - 
horned  breed  ; the  Jhort-horned  breed  ; the  IVelJbbxeieA,  the 
polled  or  Galloway  breed;  the  Scotch  breed;  the  jilderney 
or  French  breed  ; and  the  wild  breed. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Culley,  in  his  “ Treatife  on 
Live  Stock,”  that  the  long-horned  or  Lancashire  breed  of 
cattle  are  didinguilhed  from  others  by  the  length  of  their 
horns,'  the  thicknefs  and  firm  texture  of  their  hides,  the 
length  and  clofenefs  of  their  hair,  the  large  fize  of  their 
hoofs,  and  coarfe,  leathery,  thick  necks  ; that  they  are  like- 
wife deeper  made  in  their  fore  quarters,  and  lighter  in  their 
hind-qnarters,  than  the  other  breeds  in  general.  And  Mr. 
Donaldfon  fays  that  in  fize  they  are  fuptrior  to  the  Suffolk 
duns,  but  inferior  to  the  ffiort  and  middle-horned  breeds.  Mr. 
Culley  thinks  alfo  further  that  they  are  narrower  in  their 
fftape,  lefs  in  point  of  weight  than  the  fhort-horns,  though 
better  weighers  in  proportion  to  their  fize;  and  that  the 
cows  give  confiderably  lefs  milk,  though  it  is  laid  to  afford 
more  cream  in  proportion  to  the  quantity. 

Thefe  cattle  are  more  varied  in  colour  than  any  of  the 
other  breeds;  but  whatever  the  colour  be,  they  have  gene- 
rally a white  dreak  along  their  back,  which  the  breeders 
term  finched,  and  modly  a white  fpot  on  the  infide  of  the 
hough.  And  in  the  bending  of  the  horns  there  is  an  equal 
varie'ty  in  this  fort  of  cattle. 

It  is  likewife  remarked  by  the  fame  author,  that  many  peo- 
ple contend  that  they  are  the  native  or  original  breed  of  this 
ifland.  It  is  not  eafy,  he  fays,  to  afeertain  this  matter  ; but  if 
he  may  venture  a conjedture,  he  thinks  it  is  probable  thefe 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  plain  country  ; whild 
the  wild  breed,  or  perhaps  the  Welfn  ai  d Scotch,  poffeffed 
the  woody,  wild,  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  ifland. — 
“ However,”  fays  he,  “ Lancafhire  at  prefent,  and  for  a 
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long  time  pad,  has  as  much  right  to  be  called  the  mother 
country  for  long-horned  cattle,  as  Lincolnlhire  has  for  the 
large  long-woolled  Iheep  ; for  though  all  or  mod  of  the 
cheefe-dairies  in  Chefhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  &c.  and  indeed 
the  greated  part  of  the  midland  counties  employ  a kind  of 
long-horned  cows,  yet  they  are  only  a fhabby  mixed  breed, 
much  inferior  in  fize  and  figure  to  the  Lancafhire  breed, 
from  whence  it  is  very  probable  they  all  originated.”  The 
author  of  “ The  prefent  State  of  Hulbandry  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,” however,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  long-horned  breed 
originated  in  importations  of  cattle  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Ireland  ; and  that  bulls  and  cows  brought  from 
that  ifland,  having  been  coupled  with  the  ancient  breed  of  the 
diftrift,  produced  the  fort  ot  cattle  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lancafhire  or  long-horned,  and  which  now  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  paffure  lands  of  this  kingdom.  It  is 
added,  that  befides  Lancafhire,  the  long-horned  cattle  are 
alfo  very  general  in  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicefler, 
Gloucefter,  Chtfter,  and  feveral  others  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties ; and  what  is  furprifing,  and  finows  great  attention  in  the 
one  inflance,  and  equal  negledl  in  the  other,  this  fort  of 
cattle  is  faid  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicefter  than  in  the  diflridl  whence  they  take  their 
name.  This  has  arifen,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  Live  Stock,  from  the  graziers 
of  thefe  counties  buying  their  bell  bulls  and  heifers  for  many 
years  paft,  before  the  people  of  Lancafhire  were  well  aware 
of  it.  The  former  paid  more  attention  to  that  kind  which 
were  of  a true  mould  or  form,  and  quicker  feeders  : while 
the  latter  contented  themfelves  with  the  old-fafhioned, 
large,  big-boned  kind,  which  are  not  only  flower  feeders,  but 
when  fed,  are  not  fuch  good  beef.  In  fhort,  the  little  far- 
mers in  Lancafhire,  tempted  by  the  high  prices  given  them 
for  their  bell  flock,  had  loft:  their  valuable  breed  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  it.”  It  is  evident  that  the  original 
breed  of  this  fort  of  cattle  fpread  themfelves  from  the  great 
breeding  diilridts  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lancafhire,  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  into  the  extenfive  grazing  and 
dairying  diftridls  of  the  midland  counties,  where  they  are  at 
prefent  met  with  in  the  molt  improved  date. 

It  is  afferted  that  this  breed  is  underftood  by  graziers  to 
be  in  general  rather  flow  feeders,  except  that  particular  kind 
feledted  and  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  which 
are  faid  to  eat  lefs  food  than  the  others,  to  become  remark- 
ably fat  in  a fhort  fpnee  of  time,  and  to  lay  their  fat  upon 
the  molt  valuable  parts,  but  have  little  tallow  in  them  when 
killed  ; and,  when  ufed  in  the  dairy,  give  v^ry  little  milk. 
This  variety  alfo  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  long-horned 
cattle,  in  having  very  fine,  clean,  fmall  bones  in  their  legs, 
and  thin  hides.  They  are  ftated  to  be  “ a middle-fized, 
clean,  fmall-bor.ed,  round-carcafed,  kindly-looking  cattle.” 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Culley  that  the  Irifh  cattle  are  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  long  horns  and  the  Wtlfh  cr 
Scotch,  but  more  inclined  to  the  long  horns,  though  pf  lefs 
weight  than  thofe  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  from  the  midland  long-horned  breed  of  neat  cattle 
that  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell  feleCted  the  flock  for  h s great 
improvements  in  thefe  animals.  Much  attention  had  indeed 
been  previoufly  paid  to  the  procuring  and  introducing  of  the 
beft  cow  flock  of  this  fort  into  this  diflricl  by  others,  and 
it  w'as  by  feledting  from  thefe  that  Mr.  Webfler  conftituted 
the  noted  Canky  flock.  And  from  cows  of  this  celebrated 
fort  with  Weftmorelanel  bulls  the  very  intelligent  breeder 
jull  mentioned  commenced  lus  plan,  which,  after  breeding 
repeatedly  from  the  bell  of  the  fame  kind,  conftantly  clioof- 
ing  individuals  with  the  roundefl  forms  and  fmalleft  bones, 
he  produced  that  variety,  which  has  fince  acquired  fo  high 
Q_  a character 
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a character  for  their  fattening  property.  It  is,  of  conrfe, 
obvious  that  this  variety  which  has  been  denominated  the 
Di/hley  or  new  Leicejler,  is  principally  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poi'es  of  the  grazier,  while  the  original  long-horns  have 
preferved  their  fuperiority  for  the  pail.  The  fize  of  this 
improved  fort  is  confiderable,  and  its  utility  fufficiently  fhewn 
by  the  high  prices  tliat  arc  frequently  given  for  them. 

There  is  a fort  of  mixed  kind  which  are  termed  half  long- 
horns, that  are  an  ufeful  fort  of  Hock,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  below. 

The  middle-horned- breed  of  cattle  are,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Treat ife  on  Live  Stock,  molt  frequently  met  with 
in  the  fduth  and  fauth-well  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  Suffex, 
Dorfetihire,  Hampfhire,  Devonfhire,  &c.  and  have  alfo 
reached  fo  far  north  as  Herefordlhire,  in  which  diftriCt  per- 
haps the  larged  breed  of  this  fort  of  cattle  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  cattle  of  this  breed  that  are  met  with  in  De- 
vonlhire  are  faid  by  Mr.  Culley  to  be  found  in  the  greateft 
purity,  and  of  the  bell  kind,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnftaple  ; 
thefe  arc  of  a high  red  colour  ; if  they  have  any  white  fpots 
they  reckon  the  breed  impure,  particularly  if  phofe  fpots  run 
into  one  another  ; with  a light  dun  ring  round  the  eye,  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  fame  colour  ; fine  in  the  bone,-  clean  in  the 
neck,  horns  of  a medium  length  bent  upwards,  thin-faced 
and  fine  in  the  chaps,  wide  in  the  hips,  a tolerable  barrel  but 
rather  flat  on  the  fides,  tail  fmall  and  fet  on  very  high  : 
they  are  thin-flrinned,  and  filky  in  handling,  feed  at  an  early 
age,  or  arrive  at  maturity  fooner  than  mod  other  breeds ; 
they  are 'well  fitted  for  draught,  both  as  to  hardinefs  and 
quick  movement,  and  their  (houlder-points  are  beautifully 
fitted  for  the  collar. 

But  according  to  Lord  Somerville,  who  has  given  a full 
account  of  them  in  the  “ Annals  of  Agriculture,”  and  who 
mull  be  allowed  to  be  no  mean  judge  of  this  breed  of 
cattle  ; they  are,  when  deferibed,  “ not  as  they  might  be 
in  imaginary  individuals,  but  as  they  really  are  found,  in 
general,  fpeaking  of  this  as  of  all  other  breeds,  that  conclu- 
fions  mull;  not  be  drawn  from  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the 
bulls,  but  from  the  general  quality  of  their  flock.  Certain  it 
is  (he  fays)  that  individually  handfomer  bulls  are  often  to  be 
found  in  other  breeds  ; and  it  is  as  certain,  that  this  race,  of 
which  the  whole  produce  is  brought  to  view,  (lands  the 
confeffed  favourite,  or  among  the  very  firft  at  Smithfield, 
where  prejudice  cannot  find  the  way.  And  in  forming  an 
eftimate  of  merit  or  demerit,  the  annual  produce  is  to  be 
the  objedl  attended  to  ; this  in  oxen,  which  for  fuperiority 
of  grain,  activity  in  labour  beyond  all  competition,  and  what 
in  horfes  is  termed  blood,  Will  be  found  a right  criterion  to 
e of  the  bulls  which  got  them.” 

nd  that  “ beginning  with  the  (hape  of  the  bull,  in  any 
very  handfome  individual,  the  horn  is  (he  fays)  found  neither 
drooping  too  low,  nor  rifing  too;high,  nor  with  points  invert- 
ed, called  here  Jlag-beaded ; tapering  at  the  points,  and  not 
too  thick,  or  go  ary  at  the  root ; the  colour  yellow,  or  waxy. 
The  eye  clear,  bright,  and  prominent ; looking  well  behind 
and  (hewing  much  of  the  white  ; — a dead-eyed  ox  not  often 
a good  prover,  or  fine  in  (kin  ; — an  occafional  variation  of 
colour  round  it.  Forehead  flat,  indented,  and  fmall : — this 
found  almoft  univerfally  in  this  breed,  and  is  a point  that 
(hews  much  blood.  Cheek  fmall  and  muzzle  fine  : — if  the 
forehead  is  fine  the  muzzle  is  fo  too.  The  nofe  of  a clear 
yellow,  if  poffible  like  the  horn,  or  mottled  : — a black  nofe 
always  to  be  avoided ; for  although  occafionally  a black- 
nofed  ox  may  bear  work,  and  die  well,  yet  it  is  a point  of- 
ten demonftrative  of  a bad  conftitution,  of  fuch  as  turn 
fcourers,  or  Jkinters  provincially,  and  particularly  when  the 
call  of  the  coat  is  of  too  pale  a colour.  The  noflril  high 


and  open.  In  refpect  of  throat,  the  bulls  of  this  breed  are 
femetimei  reproached  with  being  throaty , or  with  the  (kin 
too  profufe  and  pendulous.  The  hair  curled,  giving  an  ap- 
parent coarfenefs  to  the  head  not  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Leicetler  bulls,  when  carefully  trimmed  with  feiffars.  The 
neck  perhaps  thick  and  go  ary  in  the  ellimation  of  ((rangers, 
with  which  property  the  oxen  of  this  breed  are  not  to  be 
reproached,  or  they  would  not  labour  as  they  do. 

“ Generally  fpeaking  (he  thinks)  the  bulls  are  relatively  to 
oxen  not  of  a large  fize  ; and  it  fnould  be  obferved  refpedt- 
ing  fize  in  general,  that  nature  operating  in  food  and  climate 
is  imperious,  and  will  produce  oxen  proportioned  to  thofe 
two  circumflances  in  due  courfeof  time,  whatever  may  have 
been  originally  the  fize  of  the  bulls  and  cows. 

“ Here  end  (he  fays)  the  points  wherein  there  is  any  effen- 
tial  difference  between  the  bull  and  the  ox  ; the  variation  in 
others  is  fmall  and  uneffential : a remark  which  is,  however, 
fubjeft  to  limitation  ; for  individual  inftances  will  occur, 
which  if  too  much  attended  to,  would  feem  to  eflablifli  a 
different  rule. 

ic  The  neatnefs  of  form,  and  energy  and  vigour  in  labour, 
greatly,  if  not  wholly,  in  this  breed  arofe  (he  fuppofes) 
from  breeding  by  heifers  and  vearoldand  two  years’  old  bulls. 
Although  an  old  ewe  may  produce  a finer  lamb  than  a 
younger  one,  yet  the  quality  of  vigour  is  unneceffary  and 
extraneous  (he  fays)  to  the  (beep.  This,  (continues  he,)  is 
a prejudice  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  praftical  men, 
although  much,  in  the  eftimation  of  fume,  may  be  given  to 
climate. 

“ Compared  with  the  horfe,  the  fhoulder  is  (he  conceives) 
low.  It  (hould  correfpond  with  the  general  thicknefs  of 
the  animal ; on  no  account  projecting.  If  a bullock  is  in- 
kueed , or  bending  towards  each  other,  the  point  of  the  toe 
muft  be  out  ; the  point  of  his  (houlder  mud  be  the  fame ; 
and  he  muft  be  hollow  behind  the  withers,  (an  incorrigible 
point  in  an  ox  for  feeding)  and  he  muft  be,  of  necefiity,  a 
(low  worker. 

“ The  bofom  is  not  (harp  with  a loofe,  pendulous  dewlap  ; 
but  wide  in  form,  and  mellow  in  handling.  In  buying  an 
ox  great  notice  (hould  be  taken  of  the  breadth  of  the 
bofom,  and  between  the  fore-legs,  (landing  quite  wide,  the 
legs  like  ftraight  pillars  fupporting  a great  burden.  Much 
in  buying  is  loft  or  gained  by  attention  to  this  point : it  is 
not  for  fymmetry  only,  but  implies  ftrength  and  fpeed  ; a 
proportionate  breadth  of  bread  giving  wind  : and  here  we 
find  (he  fays)  the  application  to  a working  ox. 

“ The  legs  are  ftraight;  and  the  more  blood  an  ox  (hews, 
the  fmaller  will  they  be.  The  circumftance  of  this  breed 
(hewing  more  blood  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  has  (he 
obferves)  been  remarked  by  many  perfons  ignorant  of  cattle, 
but  deeply  drilled  in  horfes.  The  leg  neither  too  long,  nor 
too  (hort  : an  undue  length  is  to  be  avoided. 

“ Very  much  of  a bullock’s  proof  is  admitted,  (he  adds)  on 
all  hands  to  depend  on  the  fize  of  the  rib,  rotundity  of  the 
barrel,  and  mellownefs  of  the  flrin.  Thefe  are  the  firft 
points  to  handle  in  a lean  and  in  a fat  ox.  The  two  hind 
ribs  (hould  be  bold,  prominent,  and  widely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  flrin  rifing  eafily  from  the  ribs,  mellow, 
and  elaftic,  affording  room  to  lay  fat  on  below  it.  A man 
buying  a lean  ox  would  do  well  to  handle  him  on  both  fides  ; 
it  often  happens,  that  the  frame  or  barrel  is  not  equally 
round  on  both  ; one  being  evidently  to  the  eye  and  hand 
flatter  than  the  other. 

“ The  hips,  or  pins,  lie  fo  high  as  to  be  on  a level  with  the 
back,  either  in  a fat  or  lean  (late  ; by  no  means  dropping. 
The  older  the  animal;  the  lower  the  upper  flank  drops,  and 
confequently,  the  higher  the  hips  appear.  In  this  point  of 
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the  upper  flank,  a fkilful  judge  will  (he  thinks)  difcover 
much  of  the  inward  properties  of  a fat  bullock.  The  hind 
quarters  from  the  pin  to  the  catch,  or  point  of  the  rump, 
fhould  be  long  and  well  filled  up  : handling  the  centre  of 
tills  fpace  is  a leading  feature,  in  the  ellimation  of  choice 
judges,  and  afcertains  more  of  the  fnbftantial  quality  of  the 
flelh  and  fat  of  a be  a ft  than  the  prominence  of  fat  fo  much 
admired  by  bad  judges  on  the  catch  of  the  rump. 

“ ThC  fetting  on  of  the  tail  is  on  a level  witli  the  back, 
fomething  elevated,  nothing  depreffed  : fize  long,  fmall,  ta- 
per, and  with  a round  bunch  of  hair  at  the  bottom  ; the 
tail,  as  in  a horfe,  denoting  much  of  high  biood. 

“ The  gafkins  are  not  too  much  cut  away,  nor,  as  in  the 
Holdernefs  breed,  heavy  and  loaded  : bearing  always  in 
mind,  that  thefe  oxen  are  not  bred  for  ina&ivity,  but  for 
wind,  vigour,  and  {Length  : for  although  a breadth  in  the 
bolom,  inafmuch  as  it  is  effential  to  wind,  in  a working  ani- 
mal, is  beneficial ; yet  a load  of  flefh  on  this  hind  part  tends 
nothing  to  activity  ; and  being  of  fecond-rate  quality,  is 
notdefirable  for  profit. 

“ In  point  of. flcin  they  are  among  the  thinner  claffes,  rather 
than  the  thicker.  It  is  very  rarely  that  an  ox  is  found  with 
a hard  or  wiry  flcin.  Much  depends  on  colour:  the  {hades 
moil  admired  are  the  mahogany  ; and  the  more  gloffy  filki- 
nefs,  if  fmooth,  the  better.  Thofe  with  curled  hair  are 
deemed  excellent  provers,  and  a very  gloffy  mahogany  flcin, 
paler  or  lighter,  with  curls  like  ripples  of  wind  on  a fmooth 
mill-pond,  is  alfo  in  the  higheft  efiimation.  It  is  hard  to 
fay  which  of  thefe  is  the  belt ; all  turning  out  fuch  num- 
bers of  good  fat  oxen.  The  paler  {hades,  if  the  eye  is  clear 
and  good,  will  bear  hard  work,  and  prove  as  well  as  any. 
This  rule  only  is  abfolute,  that  a pale  flcin,  hard  under  hand, 
with  a dark  and  dead  eye,  too  often  denote  a Jklnter  in 
hard  work,  and  rarely  under  any  indulgence,  a good 
prover. 

“ RefpeCting  the  lower  flank  and  the  cod,  they  do  not 
deferve  that  attention  which  many  perfons  pay  them,  who 
confider  thefe  points  of  prime  importance. 

“ The  graziers  like  this  breed  (he  fays)  belt  at  five  years 
old.  The  worlced-out  fleers  of  the  vale  fell  for  more,  at 
five  years,  than  at  fix  : but  fix  is  the  proper  age.  At  eight, 
nine,  and  ten,  they  are  going  back  in  all  their  points  ; and 
in  their  value  after  feven.  No  ox  fhould  be  kept  after  feven, 
or,,  at  moll,  after  eight. 

“ They  (the  red  cattle)  are  (he  fays)  yoked  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  lightly  worked  ; labour  increafed  at  four;  from 
that  period  till  fix  full  worked.  Worked  oxen  attain  a larger 
fize  than  unworked  ; finifh  their  growth  generally  at  fix  years 
old  ; but  the  larger  fize  grow  the  longeft.” 

From  the  aClual  experience  of  the  noble  writer,  “ the  pole 
and  yoke  form  the  true  lever  of  an  ox,  and  he  can  draw  a 
greater  weight  in  yoke,  than  in  collar  and  harr.efs,  particu- 
larly in  a fteep  country.  The  bullocks  never  come  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; a bundle  of  hay  is  carried  into 
the  field  ; all  the  calves  of  this  breed  are  rearea.” 

Thefe  oxen  are  “ not  (he  fays)  parted  with  by  the  tillage- 
farmers  until  the  barley-fowing  is  over,  and,  in  many  cafes,  tire 
turnip-ground  once  furred  ; yet  they  are  grazed  fat,  in  fix  or 
eight  months,  to  the  average  weight  of  forty-five  fcore  : 
thefe,  kept  on,  after  Chriltmas,  fattened  on  hay  alone, 
which,  in  the  grazing  diftri&s  of  the  weft,  is  held  equally 
nutritious  with  any  other  fort  of  corn  ; oil-cake  feeding 
not  praCtifed  : thefe  hay-fed  oxen  ftand  the  drift  to  London 
without  waile.  Inftances  of  marfh-feeding  heifers  bought 
in  April  or  May,  quite  poor,  fit  for  the  butcher  by  the 
mid  lie  of  July  ; iu  Auguft  uncommonly  fine  beef.” 


“ The  ftation  of  this  breed  begins  (his  lordfhip  obferves) 
at  Barnftaple,  and  is  traced,  by  purfuing  the  line  of  the 
river  Taw,  as  high  as  Chumleigh,  then  to  Tiverton  on  the 
Ex,  Wellington,  and  nearly  to  Taunton.  Then  turning 
north  ftraight  to  the  fea,  over  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the 
Quantoc  hills,  to  Stoke  Courcy  ; from  which  place,  on  the 
eaftern  extremity,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Barnftapie  river  on 
the  weflern,  includes  the  whole,  to  the  length  of  forty-five 
miles,  and  to  the  breadth  acrofs,  from  Tiverton  to  Minehe'ad, 
of  twenty  two.  To  the  eaft  of  this  range,  the  breed  gets 
into  a mixture  of  Gloucefter,  Welfh,  Upper  Someriet,  &c. 
being  a varied  dairy  fample : and  more  to  the  weft,  a 
Devon,  verging  on  the  principle  of  the  Cornifh  flock.  To 
the  fouth,  the  variety  of  the  fouth  hams  is  found  ; coarfe, 
with  a good  deal  of  white  and  brown,  with  black  and  white 
mixtures,  of  uncertain  properties.  Exmoor  is  the  higheft 
point  of  the  diftriCl  thus  defined,  the  country  {helving  from 
it  in  every  direClion,  the  fource  of  all  the  rivers,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  all  the  cattle.  At  Bampton  and  Wyvelif- 
comb,  they  are  found  in  great  perfection.” 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  “ Treatife  on 
Cattle,”  that  '‘the  red  cattle  of  North  Devon  and  Somerfet 
are,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  original  breeds,  and  one  of 
thofe  which  has  preferved  moft  of  its  primitive  form  : the 
excellence  of  this  for  labour  is  bell  proved  by  the  fad,  that 
the  fafhionable  fubflitution  of  horfes  has  made  no  progrefs 
in  the  diftriCl  of  thefe  cattle;  by  their  high  repute  as 
feeders,  and  for  the  fuperior  excellence  of  their  beef,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  for  ages.” 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  the  Devonfhire 
could  not  be  improved  by  any  crofs  with  other  breeds. 

This  breed  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  run  to  too 
great  length  of  leg,  crooked  behind,  or  fickle-hammed , and 
to  be  of  inefficient  general  fubftance,  as  well  as  to  be  more 
apt  to  be  in-kneed,  that  is,  crooked  in  the  fore  legs. 

It  is  fuggefted,  by  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  that,  “ by 
a proper  feleClion  from  their  own  flock,  they  might  be 
bred  fomewhat  more  fquare  and  fubftantial,  without  at  all 
detracting  from  their  delicacy,  fhew  of  blood,  or  fpeed. 
Their  labouring  powers  might  be  thus  increafed,  and  their 
quantity  of  beef,  without  either  debaiing  its  fine  qualities, 
or  rendering  neceffary  a larger  portion  of  keep.  Thefe 
cattle  have  generally,  for  a century  pafl,  it  is  added,  com- 
manded the  bell  price  at  Smithfield  ; but  of  late  years  ihe 
buyers  there  have  fhrewdly  remarked,  that  although  blood 
and  fine  form  are  very  pleafing  to  the  eye  of  the  gentleman 
breeder,  yet  fubftance  and  weight  are,  and  ever  mull  be, 
the  grand  objtCls  at  market.” 

It  is  Hated  that  “ the  Devonfhire  variety  of  this  breed 
are  the  quickeil  working  oxen  in  this  country,  and  will  trot 
well  in  harnefs ; in  point  of  firength,  they  ftand  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  clafs.  They  have  a greater  refemblance  to 
deer  than  any  other  breed  of  neat  cattle.  They  are  rather 
wide  in  the  horns,  in  part  inclining.  Some,  however,  have 
regular  middle  horns,  that  is,  neither  fhort  nor  long,  turned 
upwards  and  backwards  at  the  points.  As  milkers,  they 
are  fo  far  inferior  to  both  the  long  and  fhort-horns  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk,  that  they  are  certainly  no  objeCla 
for  the  regular  dairy.  They  have,  however,  been  formerly 
ufed  with  fuccefs  at  Epping  in  Effex,  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances ; as  a balance  to  which  they  are  univerfally  rejeCled 
by  the  dairies  of  their  own  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties.” 

It  has  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Young,  “ that  the  natt  or  polled 
Devonfhire  breed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnftaple,  is 
coloured,  middle-fized,  thick-let,  and  apt  to  make  fat,  but 
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coarfer  than  the  true-bred.  The  Devonfhire  fort,  being  a 
hill-cattle,  are  faid  to  be  much  more  hardy,  and  better  win- 
terers, than  might  be  fuppoftd  from  their  appearance.” 

The  Suffex  and  Herefordlhire  cattle  are  varieties  of  the 
middle-horned,  or  Devonfhire  breed  of  a greater  fixe  ; the 
Herefordfhire  being  the  largeft.  Of  thefe  cattle  Mr.  Cul- 
ley  gives  the  following  defeription.  Colour  red,  fine  hair, 
and  very  thin  (kin,  neck  and  head  clean,  horns  neither  long 
»or  fhort,  rather  turning  up  at  the  points  ; in  general,  well 
made  in  the  hind  quarters,  wide  acrofs  the  hips,  rump,  and 
furloin,  but  narrow  on  the  chine  ; tolerably  flraight  along 
the  back  ; ribs  or  lides  lying  too  flat,  thin  on  the  thigh, 
and  bone  not  large.  An  ox,  fix  years  old,  when  fat,  will 
weigh  from  60  to  roo  ftonc,  of  141b.  to  the  done,  the  fore- 
quarters being  generally  the  heavieff.  The  oxen  are  moftly 
worked  from  three  to  fix  years  old,  fometimes  feven,  when 
they  are  turned  off  for  feeding. 

It  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  Hereford  (hi  re 
variety  of  cattle,  which  at  prefent  are  a mixed  breed,  are,  in 
general,  to  be  confidered  as  having  been  originally  of  the  De- 
vonfhire fort.  And  that  <f  its  great  fize  is  probably  derived 
from  an  intercopulation  with  the  heaviell  of  the  Welfh  or 
Shropflfire  breeds.” 

According  to  Mr.  Marfliall,  “ this  variety  has  the  counte- 
nance pleafant,  cheerful,  open  ; the  forehead  broad  ; eye 
full  and  lively  ; horns  bright,  taper,  and  fpreading  ; head 
fmall  ; chap  lean  ; neck  long  and  tapering  ; chelt  deep  ; 
bofom  broad,  and  projecting  forward  ; flioulder-bone  thin, 
flat,  r.o  way  protuberant  in  bone,  but  full  and  mellow  in 
flefh  ; cheft  full  ; loin  broad  ; hips  Handing  wide,  and  level 
with  the  fpine  ; quarters  long  and  wide  at  the  neck  ; rump 
even  with  the  general  level  of  the  back,  not  drooping,  nor 
Handing  high  and  fharp  above  the  quarters ; tail  (lender, 
and  neatly  haired  ; barrel  round  and  roomy,  the  carcafs 
throughout  deep  and  well  fpread  ; ribs  broad,  Handing 
clofe  and  flat  on  the  outer  furface,  forming  a fmooth  even 
barrel,  the  hindmoH  large  and  of  full  length  ; round  bone 
fmall,  fnug,  not  prominent  ; thigh  clean,  and  regularly  ta- 
pering ; legs  upright,  and  fhort  ; bone  below  the  knee  and 
hough  fmall  ; feet  of  middle  fize  ; cod  and  twill  round 
and  lull  ; flank  large  ; flefh  every  where  mellow,  foft,  yield- 
ing pleafantly  to  the  touch,  efpecLally  on  the  chine,  the 
fhoulder,  and  the  ribs  ; hide  mellow,  fupple,  of  a middle 
thicknefs,  and  loofe  on  the  nache  and  huckle  ; coat  neatly 
haired,  bright  and  filky,  colour  a middle  red,  with  a bald 
face,  charaSleriflic  of  the  true  Herefordfhire  breed.”  How- 
ever, Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  “ of  late  years,  confiderable  coarfe- 
nefs  of  bone  has  been  obferved  even  in  the  beH  Hereford 
cattle  ; a circumflance  which  is  of  trifling  importance,  as 
they  have  proved  themfelves  of  fuch  fuperior  excellence  that 
no  poffible  crofs'could  probably  improve  them.”  It  is  fug- 
gefled  “ that  the  breeders  fhould  reflect  on  the  importance  of 
preferving  the  old  blood  in  a Hate  of  as  great  purity  as  pof- 
fible, as  they  poffefs,  for  fotne  purpofes,  the  moH  valuable 
breed  of  cattle  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  been  very  judi- 
cious and  fortunate,  in  nicely  blending  the  elements  of  fuch 
a variety  ; but  they  ought  not  to  forget,  that,  by  further 
mingling  and  crcfling  with  inferior  Hock,  they  may,  by  de- 
grees, recede  from  the  great  eminence  they  have  attained. 
Should,  however,  a crofs  become  really  neceffary,  from  too 
much  coarfenefs  or  over-fize,  the  Devonfliire  or  Norman 
bulls  are  fuppofed  the  proper  ones.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ the  great  diflinguifning  properties  of 
the  oxen  of  this  diHrid.  are,  the  great  produce  of  beef, 
quick  feeding  in  proportion  to  their  growth  and  fize,  and 
the  union  of  Hrength  and  fpeed  in  labour.  It  is  obferved 


that,  with  refpefl  to  the  molt  profitable  return  in  quantity 
of  beef,  it  may  be  prefumed  no  breed  in  England  can  Hand 
in  competition  with  this,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
moH  fuccefsful  at  the  annual  prize  Hiews.  They  alfo  are 
faid  to  command  the  firH  price  alive  or  dead.” 

It  has  been  Hated  that  the  weight  of  Mr  WeHcar’s  ox, 
which  carried  the  prize  at  the  Smithfield  fhew  in  December, 
j S02,  was  as  follows  : 


Head,  tongue,  fkirts,  heart,  and  lights 

Stones  of.8lb, 

- J3 

lb. 

2 

Tripe,  guts,  feet,  and  liver 

- 

*9 

1 

Hide  - 

16 

5 

Blood  - 

- 

6 

0 

Fat  - - - 

- 

37 

5 

Offals 

- 

92 

6 

Fore  quarter 

- 

72 

1 

Hind  ditto  - 

- 

65 

2 

One  fide 

H7 

3 

Ditto 

- 

T37 

3 

Carcafs 

• _ _ 

2 74 

6 

Offals 

- 

92 

5 

Grofs  weight 

36/ 

3 

Though  the  fhort-horns  are  of  larger  fize  than  thefe, 
they  do  not  feed  fo  quickly,  and  require  more  keep  than  the 
Hereford  Afire  fort,  which  vary  very  conveniently  as  to  fize, 
but  require  to  be  well  kept.  They  are  the  moH  powerful 
draught  oxen,  being  fpeedy  enough  for  any  work,  either  in 
the  plough  or  cart,  and  generally  walk  fufficiently  quick. 
It  is  faid  that  they  are  docile  and  tradable,  and,  if  trained 
with  temper  and  kir.dnefs,  will  drive  to  an  inch  with  reins-. 
But  “ as  milkers  they  have  nothing  particular  to  boafi.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  the  old  Gloucejierjhire  Reds  and 
Browns  were  middle-horned,  (hewing  blood,  and  refembling, 
in  a confiderable  degree,  the  South  Devons,  but  of  a more 
fquare  and  fubfiantial  form.  They  were,  however,  he  fuppofes, 
a mixed  breed,  which  fhewed  much  Welfh  blood,  and 
were,  it  may  be  prefumed,  more  apt  to  fatten  than  milk, 
fiuce  they  have  given  way  to  the  long-horned  fpecies 
in  that  dairy  country.  It  would  be  difficult,  he  thinks, 
at  this  time,  to  find  any  genuine  fpecimens  of  this  old 
variety. 

The  Suffex  variety  of  cattle  are,  he  fays,  in  hiy  h eHimation 
for  beef  and  labour,  and,  in  fome  degree,  for  milk  ; in  which 
latter  refped  they  are  fuperior  to  the  Devonfhire  and  Here- 
ford forts,  to  which  they  are  related.  They  are  a mixed 
breed,  in  which  much  Welfh  crofling  is  fufficiently  obvious ; 
but  equal  pains  do  not  feem  to  have  been  taken  in  their  im- 
provement as  with  the  Herefordfhire  kind.  They  may  be 
ealily  found  in  a Hate  of  original  purity  as  to  form.  This 
fort  are  very  flat  and  deep,  generally  red  or  brown  in  colour, 
and  fhow  much  blood  ; both  wide  and  middle-horned,  the 
points  turned  upwards  and  backwards  ; of  various  fize,  but 
the,largeff  generally  far  too  coarfe  in  the  bone,  and  of  in- 
fufficient  width  or  fubflance  for  their  great  depth  of  carcafs. 
They  yet,  he  thinks,  need  no  alien  crofs,  having  all  the 
materials  of  improvement  within  themfelves,  unlefs,  indeed, 
to  remedy  the  excefiive  fatnefs  in  fome,  a Hereford  crofs-. 
might  be  ufeful.  Their  fpeed  appears  to  him  remarkably 
great,  and  he  doubts  whether  even  the  Devons  are,  in  that 
refped,  fuperior;  they  are,  in  the  mean  time,  equal  in 
8 power. 
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power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  heaviefl  clays,  and  to  draught 
over  the  deepeft  roads  ; in  temper  fomewhat  quick,  like  the 
Devons.  'Thefe  different  varieties  of  the  middle-horned  breed 
of  cattle  are  faid,  for  their  particular  excellencies,  to  deferve 
the  utmoft  care  from  breeders,  and  to  be  one  of  the  lirll 
objects  of  national  intereft,  to  fpread  them  through  the 
country  as  beads  of  labour. 

He  fuppofes  that  the  Kentijh  Homebreds,  which  are 
raifcd  from  dairy  heifers,  are  of  a mixed  breed,  the  Sulfex 
generally  forming  the  bafe,  croffed  with  Wellh  long-horns, 
Alderney,  See.  A variety  is,  he  fays,  thus  railed  of  excel- 
lent butter-cows  of  a fmall  fize ; and  he  fuggeds  it  to  the 
breeders  of  that  didritl  whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
to  edablilh  and  render  the  breed  permanent. 

A good  fpecimen  of  a bull  of  this  fort  railed  from  Suffex 
bulls,  introduced  into  that  county  about  forty  years  ago, 
was  remarkable  for  fliortnefs  of  the  leg,  length  of  carcafs, 
and  vail  fubdatice  ; the  bone  fomewhat  coarfe,  and  crooked 
in  the  hams.  It  is  obferved  by  the  fame  writer  that,  of  the 
white  cattle  of  Surrey,  mentioned  by  old  authors,  he  knows 
nothing,  nor  does  he  believe  Surrey  was  ever  a breeding 
county.  The  notion  may  have  arifen,  he  thinks,  from 
fome  temporary  introduction  of  Alderney,  or  other  dock  of 
light  colour.  “ In  fa£t,  fays  he,  it  is  faid,  that  fome  gentle- 
man, about  fifty  years  fince,  brought  up  from  Lincoinfirire, 
into  Surrey,  a lot  of  white  cows,  very  large  milkers,  and 
that  the  fame  kind  were  at  that  time  kept  in  Suffolk  ; they 
were  probably,  he  thinks,  of  Dutch  extraction.” 

The  author  of  the  “ Prefent  State  of  Hulbandry  in  Great 
Britain”  remarks,  that  when  all  the  properties  which  fhould 
attach  to  an  ufeful  breed  of  cattle  are  confidered,  the  middle- 
horned may  be  faid,  as  a general  variety,  to  come  nearer  to 
perfection  than  any  other  in  England.  They  are  of  a large 
fize,  well  formed,  and  in  difpofition  to  fatten,  they  are  pro- 
bably, he  thinks,  much  on  a par  with  the  fhort-horned,  and 
generally  fuperior  to  the  Suffolk.  As  dairy-cattle,  they  are 
alfo  as  valuable  as  any  that  fall  under  the  defeription  of 
quick  feeders  ; for  although  they  give  a lefs  quantity  of 
milk  than  the  Suffolk  or  the  long-horned,  it  is  faid  to  be  of 
a richer  quality. 

The  fhort-horned  breed  of  cattle,  according  to  Mr.  Culley, 
differs  from  the  other  breeds  in  the  fnortnefs  of  their  horns, 
in  being  wider  and  thicker  in  their  form  or  mould,  confe- 
quently  feeding  to  the  mod  weight,  in  affording  by  much  the 
greated  quantity  of  tallow  when  fattened,  in  having  very  thin 
hides,  and  much  lefs  hair  upon  them  than  any  other  breed, 
except  the  Alderney  ; but  that  the  molt  effential  difference, 
he  thinks,  conlilts  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give  beyond 
any  other  breed  ; there  being  indances  of  cows  of  this  breed 
giving  36  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  of  48  firkins  of  butter 
being  made  bom  a dairy  of  12  cows  ; but  the  more  general 
quantity  is  3 firkins  per  cow  in  a fealon,  and  24  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  The  great  quantity  of  milk,  thinnefs  of  their 
hides,  and  little  hair,  are,  he  fays,  probably  the  reafons  why 
they  are  tenderer  than  all  the  other  kinds, except  the  Alderney. 
It  is  faid  of  this  kind,  and  he  luppofes  very  judly,  that  they 
eat  more  food  than  any  of  the  other  breeds  ; nor  can  we, 
fays  he,  wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider  that  they  excel  in 
thefe  three  valuable  particulars,  viz.  in  affording  the  greated 
quantity  of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk.  Their  colours  are  much 
varied  ; but  the  generality  of  them  are  red  and  white  mixed, 
or  what  the  breeders  call  fecked,  and,  when  properly  mixed, 
a very  pleating  and  agreeable  colour.  They  are  chiefiy  to 
be  found  in  Lincolnthire,  and  the  eallern  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Berwick.  And 
this  breed,  in  conk-quence  of  its  having  been  originally  im- 
ported from  Holland,  is.,  he  adds,  frequently  called  the 
Dutch,  and  fomeiimesthe  Holdernefs  breed,  from  a place  of 


that  name  in  Yorkfliire,  where  it  wonld  feem  it  was  firft 
edablilhed  in  this  kingdom.  Deftitute  of  the  exertion  and 
agility  of  the  middle-horned  fort,  fays  Mr.  Donaldfon,  they 
are  not  fo  well  adapted  for  the  cart  or  the  plough.  And 
conlidering  their  fize,  and  the  quantity  of  rood  they  devour,, 
it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  they  are  inferior  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned ; and,  when  compared  with  the  Sufiolk 
duns,  greatly  fo.  Much  attention,  he  obferves,  was  for- 
merly bellowed  by  the  graziers  in  the  midland  diftridls  on 
the  improvement  of  the  long-horned  breed  of  cattle  ; and 
probably  a greater  number  of  eminent  breeders  have  lately 
embarked  in  the  laudable  undertaking  of  improving  the 
fhort-horned  breed  ; and  from  their  knowledge,  affiduitv, 
and  exertions,  much  may  be  expedted.  Mr.  Charles  Col- 
lings  at  Kettnes,  near  Darlington,  in  Yorkfhire,  is  fuppofed- 
at  prefent  in  poffeffion  of  the  belt  breed  of  fhort-horned  cattle- 
in  England. 

There  are  many  reafons,  fays  the  author  of  the  “ Treatife 
on  Live  Stock,”  for  thinking  this  breed  has  been  imported 
from  the  continent.  Firft,  becaufe  they  are  ftill  in  many 
places  called  the  Dutch  breed.  Secondly,  becaufe  we  find  . 
very  few  of  thefe  cattle  any  where  in  this  ifland,  except 
along  the  eaftern  coalt,  facing  thofe  parts  of  the  continent 
where  the  fame  kind  of  cattle  is  ftill  bred,  and  reaching  from 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Lincolnfhire  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  The  long'  horns  and  thefe  have  met  upon  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Yorkfliire  from  Lancaftiire,  Sec. 
and  by  crofting  have  produced  a mixed  breed,  called  half— 
long-horns  ; a very  heavy,  ftrong,  and  not  unufeful  kind  of 
cattle  ; but  we  do  not  find  that  the  one  kind  has  fpread 
further  weft,  nor  the  other  further  eaft.  This  breed,  fays 
he,  like  molt  others,  is  better  and  worfein  different  dillridls  j 
not  fo  much  from  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  land,  as 
from  a want  of  attention  in  the  breeder.” 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  northern  fhort-horned  fpe- 
cies  is  the  large!!  breed  in  the  ifland,  the  Herefords  being 
the  next.  They  are  an  original  breed,  but  whether  thofe  of 
the  northern  counties  are  fo  or  not,  cannot  at  prefent  be 
afeertained  ; “ that  is  to  fay,  whether  they  are  aboriginal, 
or  were  imported  in  very  early  times,  as  we  know  they  have 
continually  been  during  feveral  centuries.” 

Contrary  to  the  long-horns,  this  fort  has  great  depth  of 
carcafs  ; but  wi  th  ample  fubftance,  large  bone,  thin  hide,  and 
gives  much  milk,  which  is  not  diftinguifhed  for  its  richnefs. 
They  are  not  of  firft-rate  eharadler  as  labouring  cattle,  as  has 
been  feen,  which,  neverthelef3,  the  Holdernefs  variety,  Mr. 
Lawrence  fays,  feems  to  promife  by  their  form.  “ We  look, 
continues  he,  to  the  coarfe,  fquare,  Dutch  beefy  breed,  as 
the  bafis  of  this  fpecies.  In  many  parts  of  the  north,  they 
remain,  he  adds,  ftill  coarfe,  and  by  no  means  equally  dif- 
pofed  to  large  milking.  The  common  Lincolnfhire  cattle 
are  coarfe  in  head  and  horn,  large  boned,  high  upon  the  leg, 
and,  to  borrow  a jockey  phrafe,  ragged  hipped.  Equally- 
coarfe  internally,  but  producing  flefh  in  great  quantity-  The 
Lincoln  neat  cattle,  in  fa 61,  plainly,  he  thinks,  demand  a 
Bakewellian  improvement,  fuch  as  their  ftieep  have  received. 
The  moil  accurately  marked  and  diftinguifhable  permanent 
varieties  of  the  northern  fhort-horns  appear  to  him  to  be  the 
Holdernefs  and  Lincolnfhire.  Culley,  fays  he,  tells  us,  that, 
among!!  the  old  ffock  there  were  lome  with  black  flefh, 
which  would  grow,  but  never  fatten,  provinciaily  called 
lyery  ; thefe  were  to  be  known  by  the  rotundity  of  their 
fhape,  approaching,  in  many  rtfpedfs,  that  of  an  ill-formed 
cart-horfe.  And  the  extreme  coarfenefs  and  fize  of  the 
northern  fhort-horns  led,  he  thinks,  to  the  introdudtion  of 
Norman  or  Alderney  bulls  at  fome  period  of  the  :8th  cen- 
tury, with  the  precile  date  ol  which  we  are  unacquainted.” 
And  he  fuppofes  “ there  never  was  a more  fortunate  crofs» 
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as  in  no  other  country  exids  fo  excellent  a breed  of  cattle, 
including  all  the  ufeful  properties.  In  one,  perhaps  the  mold 
important,  refpeft,  great  milking,  they  are  (fays  he)  fmperior, 
and  even  without  rivals.  Their  beef  is  finer  than  that  of 
the  old  fiiort -horned  breed,  and  they  fatten  much  earlier  and 
quicker,  carrying  dill  a vad  depth  of  natural  flefii,  and  tal- 
lowing within  in  the  fir  it  degree.  They  have  both  fpeed  and 
ftrength  enough  (he  fuppofes)  for  labour,  and  their  flioulders 
are  well  formed  arid  well  pofited  for  draught.  Being  beauti- 
fully variegated  in  colour,  fpotted,  itriped,  fometirr.es  faceted 
red  and  white,  or  black,  or  brown  and  white,  they  make  a 
fine  park  Hock.  From  their  tuperior  quantity  of  milk,  they 
rival,  in  his  opinion,  the  beft  long-horns  in  the  cheefe  and 
butter  dairies,  and  for  fuckling  are  unrivalled.  It  may  be 
prefumed  (he  fays)  they  are  at  lead  equal  to  the  Herefords 
in  the  {ball,  at  all  points  : and  there  feems  but  one  refpeft  in 
which  they  are,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  inferior  to  any 
breed  which  can  be  named,  which  is  finenefs  of  flefh  ; in  that 
particular,  it  is  obvious,  they  can  never  equal  certain  other 
breeds  without  the  entire  overthrow  of  their  Dutch  bafis  by 
a repetition  of  the  Norman  or  fome  other  crofs,  which  would 
go  to  dedroy  the  prefent  fuperior  breed.  An  occafional 
mixture,  however,  of  Norman  blood  may,  he  fays,  keep  the 
Holdernefs  Hock  fuffieiently  fine,  and  prevent  its  degeneration 
on  the  other  fide  ; or  a feleftion  might  be  made  of  very  ele- 
gantly (hapedand  fine-boned  Holdernefs  cows,  with  the  view 
of  improvement.  Thefe  are  well  known  as  the  flock  gene- 
rally kept  by  the  London  cow-keepers.  They  have  fmall 
fhort  horns,  in  the  lhape  of  a half-ring,  rather  a long  plain 
head,  fine  fkin,  the  legs  feldom  too  long,  the  carcafs  large 
but  compaft,  good  back  and  loin,  the  general  figure  fquare. 
They  are  not  the  fpecies  of  flock  for  fhsrt  keep,  however 
fmall  their  fize  ; indeed  they  are  faid  to  be  great  confumers.” 
But  “ this  high  charafter  of  the  Holdernefs  cattle  (he  defires) 
fhould  be  received  with  confiderable  referve.  It  relates  to 
the  cows  chiefly,  and  to  a feleftion  of  the  oxen  ; to  what 
they  ought,  and  might  be,  rather  than  what  they  generally 
are.”  They  are  too  often,  he  thinks,  “ the  worfl  fhaped 
cattle  in  the  ifland,  and  perhaps  the  lead  profitable.  Long, 
gaunt,  deep  carcaffes,  without  adequate  fubltance,  placed 
upon  high  Hilts  of  the  coaried  timber  ; flow  feeders,  never 
fat,  and  the  fiefh  exceflively  coarle.  The  feeding  fuch  ill- 
fhaped  dock  mud  (he  farther  obferves)  be  immenfcly  difad- 
vantageous,  and  is  particularly  difgraceful  in  didrifts  which 
produce  the  bed  models.”  The  fird  objeft,  in  refpeft  to 
their  improvement,  is  (he  fuppofes)  to  fhorten  the  legs  ; 
<r  which  might  be  effected  (he  thinks)  by  a conjunction  of 
the  bed  Teefwater  and  Holdernefs  bulls,  with  felefted  fhort- 
legged  cows.  It  is  a driking  faft,  obvioufly  (he  fuppofes) 
indicative  of  a rapidly  increafing  population,  that,  notwith- 
danding  unprecedented  prices,  encouragement,  and  improve- 
ments, ltore  cattle  are  at  this  indant  fo  fearce,  that  many 
graziers  mud  come  fiiort  of  their  needful  quantity.” 

The  following  datement  has  been  given,  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Treatife  on  Live  Stock,”  as  the  weight  of  a five  years  old 
bead  of  the  Teefwater  fort  killed  in  1789,  allowing  i4lb.  to 
the  Hone. 


Stone 

lb. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

Two  fore-quarters 

74 

at 

4s. 

per  done  i4 

18 

5 

hind  ditto 

75 

10 

at 

5s- 

18 

18 

7 

Weight  of  carcafs 

J5° 

4* 

33 

*7 

O 

• tallow 

16 

O 

at 

4s. 

3 

4 

0 

hide 

10 

11 

at 

4s. 

2 

3 

0 

Total 

177 

Value  £.39 

4 

O 

It  is  added,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  bed  and  quicked 


feeders  of  this  breed  are  not  remarkable  for  milking,  and 
that  the  T<weed-fide  fhort-horns  are  a valuable  variety  of  the 
Teefwater  lort. 

It  is  believed,  by  the  fame  writer,  that  the  northern  half 
long-horns  are  the  immediate  produce  of  a conjunction  of  the 
long  and  fhort-horns,  which  mud,  of  neceffity,  frequently 
happen  upon,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  thofe  mountains  which 
feparate  the  native  dill  rifts  of  the  two  kinds.  The  horns  of 
this  variety,  he  think,  generally  run  out  pretty  draight  and 
even,  unlike  thofe  which  are  called  middle  or  wide-horns. 
They  are  a large  and  long  breed  of  cattle,  partaking  equally, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  of  the  qualities  of  each  fpecies,  and 
thence  ought  to  be  good  dairy  cattle,  as  uniting  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk,  and  fize  ; in  faft,  he  has  been  allured,  by 
an  intelligent  Eflcx  dairy-man,  that  they  have  the  bed  title 
to  fuch  charafler,  and  many  years  fince,  when  cow-dock  was 
at  a low  rate,  he  preferred  going  to  the  price  of  16  or  17 
guineas  a piece,  for  this  defeription.  They  are  not,  he 
thinks,  fo  permanently  etlablifhed  and  generally  known  as 
their  originals. 

And  “ the  northern  or  Torkjhlre  polled  cattle  have  (ac- 
cording to  him)  the  fame  qualities  as  the  fliort-horned, 
carrying  vad  fubdance,  and  fome  he  has  feen  lately  are 
of  great  fize,  although  in  that  particular  they  are  mod  con- 
veniently various.  In  his  opinion  they  are  a mod  excellent 
breed,  and  well  merit  improvement,  with  the  view  of  labour, 
by  a feleftion  of  the  fined  breed  and  mod  aCtive  individuals. 
From  the  fhape  of  thefe  polled  cattle,  they  hold  a drift  af- 
finity in  all  reipefts  with  the  fhort -horned,  amongd  which 
they  are  found  ; and  it  feems  that  various  breeds  of  horned 
cattle  are  attended  with  hornlefs,  but  perfeftly  congenial 
varieties.” 

The  Berwicljhire  cattle  have  probably,  he  fays,  a relation 
to  this  breed,  having  been  improved  by  Teefwater  bulls  from 
Northumberland.  They  rife,  at  three  years  old,  to  fixty,  or 
perhaps  nearly  eighty  dones,  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  at  five 
or  fix  from  the  lad  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  bed  cows 
affording  fo  high  as  fix  gallons  of  milk  in  the  day.  The 
ox  is  deferibed  as  having  a “ long  face,  open  countenance, 
clean  and  fmall,  turned  up,  curving,  and  fpreading  horns, 
ftraight  {hanks,  draight  and  round  along  the  back,  full  and 
deep  in  the  ribs,  fhort  legs,  thighs  turned  out,  open  boned.” 
This  breed  in  the  improved  fort  is  highly  valuable. 

The  Weljh  breed  of  cattle,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  found  in 
Cardiganlfure,  are,  the  author  of  modern  agriculture  fays, 
modly  black,  with  thick  horns  turned  upwards  ; of  a fmall 
fize,  clean  boned,  of  a good  lhape,  efpecially  where  the 
native  breed  has  not  been  injured  by  injudicious  eroding 
with  others  from  England.  They  are  hardy  and  aftive  ; 
and  in  great  requed  in  the  fouthern  counties  of  England, 
on  account  of  their  being  quick  feeders.  The  quantity  of 
milk  which  the  cows  of  this  breed  afford  is  trilling  ; but 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  a breed  well  adapted  to  that 
country,  although  Hill  capable  of  very  great  improvement  : 
which  might  be  effefted  with  more  certainty,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  he  thinks,  by  ftlefting  the  bed  individuals  of 
the  native  breed,  than  by  bringing  others  poffeffmg  probably 
very  different  qualities  from  England.  But  the  author  of 
a late  treatife  on  cattle  fuppofes  that  there  may  have  been 
originally  two  didinft  breeds,  in  this  d i (I rift  of  the  kingdom, 
as  the  mountain  kind  having  large  wide  horns,  thick  hides, 
and  much  bone  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ; the  cows  afford- 
ing but  little  milk  ; and  the  low  land  or  fouthern  fort, 
which  are  of  a larger  fize  and  finer  form,  having  middle 
horns,  being  in  fome  indances  good  milkers,  thofe  of  lome 
parts,  as  Gla.norganfhire,  being  in  hign  edimation  for  the 
purpofe  of  draught  on  the  lighter  forts  of  hilly  lands.  In 
general,  he  thinks,  the  cattle  of  this  didrift  are,  however, 
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deep  and  flat  in  form,  “ fome  of  them  cloddy  and  of  great 
fubttance  alfo.” 

Thofe  of  the  above  part,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery- 
fbire,  are  confidered  as  the  mod  valuable  forts  of  the  cattle 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  luppofed  that  the  principal  defeSsin  thefe  cattle  are, 
at  prefent,  the  want  of  fubitance,  and  great  length  of  leg  ; 
the  remedy  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a Herefordlhire  crofs 
in  the  view  of  beef  or  labour.  Their  appearances  in  the 
different  countries  of  this  breeding  diRrift,  are  Hated  by  a 
late  writer  fomewhat  as  below. 

The  original  Carmarthcnf.nre  fort,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  is 
“ black,  coarfe,  ill  formed,  Ihort  and  thick,  having  wide 
horns  of  great  fubftance  at  the  bafe.  The  cattle,  in  courfe, 
fmall  in  the  mountain  diftridls,  and  of  large  fize  in  the  vales, 
in  good  keep.”  “Theimprovers  there,”  he  adds,  “ have  tried 
various  croffes.  Hereford,  Shropfhire,  Leicefter,  Pembroke, 
Glamorgan,  but  they  fay  without  the  defired  fuccefs.  The 
produce  of  a Pembroke  heifer  and  Hereford  bull,  is,  he  fays, 
the  favourite  Hock  in  this  county,  where,  in  truth,  the 
prior  objeff  ought  to  be  an  improvement  of  keep.” 

The  Glamorganjhire  cattle  are,  according  to  the  fame  wri- 
ter, “ in  the  cows  rather  fmall,  of  light  bone,  in  colour 
black  or  brown,  handfome,  and  fhew  much  blood.  They 
milk  well,  and  feed  quick,  and  are  ufed  as  beads  of  labour : 
they  need  no  improvement  from  alien  croffes  (he  thinks);  but 
there  are  inferior  varieties  of  them,  from  being  mixed  with 
the  Hock  of  the  borders.  This  breed  (be  fuppofes)  prevails 
in  Monmouthfhire,  and  is  to  be  found  at  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Pontypool.” 

But  the  Perribroiejhire  cattle  are,  he  fays,  “ coal  black, 
fometimes  dark  brown,  finched,  or  white  towards  the  tail ; 
fome  have  white  faces.  They  were  originally  finer  than  at 
prefent,  probably  the  fame  race  as  the  Glamorgans,.  which 
fome  of  the  Pembroke  cows  refemble  at  this  time  : but  the 
breed  has  been  eroded  with  the  old  Leiceiter,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  milk,  in  which  the  improvers  did  not  fucceed  fo 
well ; as  in  rendering  their  Hock  coarfe,  bony,  and  unfit  for 
labour.  If  butter  was  the  objedi,  they  had  better,  he  thinks, 
probably,  have  retained  the  imported  long-horns  unmixed. 
This  crofs  accounts  (he  fuppofes)  for  the  Pembroke's  being 
finched,  and  having  long  and  round  carcaffes.  They  gene- 
rally labour  on  the  roads,  yoked  with  horfes,  and  their  jour- 
neys are  performed  with  a fpeed  unknown  elfewhere.  But 
the  Pembroke  ox  is  too  leggy,  but  he  becomes  early  ripe, 
and  will  make  fat  at  four  years  old.  He  attains  the  weight 
of  80  to  13c,  or  140  Hone  London  weight,  and  is  faid  to 
Hand  his  drift  or  journey  better  than  any  from  Wales, 
whence  he  finds  a preference  particularly  in  the  counties  ad- 
joining the  metropolis.  Two  year  old  Pembroke  bulls  are 
bought  up  at  the  fairs,  at  cotifiderable  prices,  by  the  im- 
provers of  the  neighbouring  counties.” 

The  native  Brecknockjhire  fort  are,  he  thinks,  “ much  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke  ; but  being 
croffed  with  Hereford,  and  fome  with  Devon  (hire  bulls, 
labour  feems  to  be  the  objedt,  and  with  fuch  erodes  and  at- 
tention to  good  keep,  a very  excellent  breed  may  (he  believes) 
be  raifed.” 

And  the  Cardlganjhire  breed  are  a fmaller  variety  of  the 
Pembroke  and  Carmarthen  forts  ; according  to  the  fame  wri- 
ter, being  hardy,  and  lefs  milky  than  molt  breeds. 

The  Radnorjhire  forts  are,  Mr.  Lawrence  obierves,  “ dark 
red,  and  brindled  in  confequence  (he  fuppofes)  of  the  origi- 
nal black  Hock  being  croffed  with  the  buils  of  Hereford  and 
Shropfhire,  which  are  adjoining  counties.  Although  thefe 
croffes  produced  Hock  too  large  for  the  hills,  they  make  ex- 
cellent cattle,  in  good  keep,  aud  of  corifiderable  fize,  namely, 


from  100  to  120  Hone  London  weight.  But  it  is  faid  that 
the  produce  of  the  Hereford  crofs  has  not  the  charadleriftic 
bald  face.” 

The  Monlgomeryjhtrc  fort  are  in  the  favourite  colour  blood 
red,  with  a Imoky  face.  The  oxen  from  this  county  pro- 
duce good  prices. 

The  Merionethjhlre  fort  are,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
a fmall  and  ill  lhaped  breed,  faid  to  be  the  word  in  Wales ; 
but  in  Mr.  Corbet’s  improvements,  in  croffing  with  good  Eng- 
lifh  Hock,  much  advantage  has,  he  fays,  been  obtained. 

The  Carnarvonjhire  is  a hardy  native  fort,  which  has  been 
formerly  croffed  and  improved  by  Englifh  bulls  and  cows, 
fome  of  the  New  Leicelier  and  Warwickfhire  kinds.  The 
improvement  fucceeded,  and  with  a fmall  additional  expence 
in  rearing,  the  Hock  has  been  found  fufficientiy  hardy,  whe- 
ther on  the  mountains  or  plains  ; and  the  improved  cattle  fit 
two  or  three  years  old,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  above  wri- 
ter, worth  more  by  two  or  three  pounds  than  the  original 
breeds. 

The  Denlighjhire  and  Flintjhire  forts  have,  he  fays,  been 
much  croffed  and  mixed  with  thofe  of  England.  There  are 
fome  good  milch  cows  in  thefe  forts,  which  give  fix  or  feven 
gallons  per  day,  three  or  four  months  after  calving. 

The  Anglefey  fort  is,  he  obferves,  “a  fmall  black  breed,  with 
wide  and  thick  Korns,  being  prevalent  there,  and  in  far  greater 
purity  than  in  moll;  other  parts  of  Wales.  Tills  hardy  race  is 
preferred  on  account  of  the  conHant  winter  expofure,  and 
defect  of  winter  provifion,  and  alfo  becaufe  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  purchafers.  A11  Englifh  crofs  has  been  at- 
tempted without  fuccefs,  which  was  a neceffary  refult,  un- 
lefs  the  keep  were  at  the  fame  time  improved.  The  breed- 
ers decline  keeping  any  cattle  beyond  the  age  of  three  years, 
not  finding  themfelves  reimburfed  the  charge  of  another  year. 
The  weight,  when  fat,  at  three  or  four  years  old,  from  60 
to  s 20  Hone,  the  fore  quarters  being  the  heavieH.  No  crofs 
could  (Mr.  Lawrence  fuppofes)  poffibly  improve  thefe  ifland- 
ers,  unlefs  bulls  could  be  found  of  fuperior  form,,  and  equally 
hardy  ; fuch  are,  perhaps  (he  fays)  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
Ifle  of  Sky.” 

The  fame  writer  thinks,  that,  in  the  quality  of  the  Welfli 
cattle,  generally,  there  is  no  appearance  of  improvement  of 
late  years,  notwithllanding  the  encouragement  held  out  by 
prices,  of  which  no  former  age  can  furnifh  a precedent. 
Indubitably  the  want  of  winter  keep,  and  a good  winter 
fyitem,  is,  he  thinks,  the  chief  caufe  of  this  defedt. 

According  to  the  above  writer,  the  Shropfhire  zuide-horns, 
which  are  large,  fquare,  deep,  and  bony,  with  thick  hides, 
in  colour  brindled  red  and  brown,  the  horns  branching,  points 
turned  upward  and  backward,  are  ufed  for  labour,  and  faid  to 
be  better  milkers  than  their  neighbours  of  Herefordlhire, 
with  which  they  are  doubtlefs,  he  fays,  often  blended.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  variety  no  accounts,  he  obferves,  are  ex- 
tant, or  how  long  they  have  been  a permanent  or  efiablifhed 
breed.  It  has,  probably,  he  fuppofes,  originated  in  a mix- 
ture of  the  old  long  horns,  the  Welfli,  and  the  red  breed  of 
the  weHern  diftricts. 

According  to  Mr.  Cidley,  th e polled  or  Galkivay  breed  of 
cattle  are  a very  valuable  breed,  and  feem  to  be,  in  weight 
and  fize,  as  much  lefs  than  the  long-horns,  as  thefe  are  than 
the  fhort-borns  ; they  generally  weigh  from  40  to  60  Hone. 
Some  particular  ones  reach  70  and  upwards  ; but  their  moffc 
effential  difference  from  every  other  breed  of  cattle  is,  their 
having  no  horns  at  all : lome  few  indeed,  in  every  other  re- 
fpedt  polls,  have  two  little  knobs  or  unmeaning  horns,  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  hanghig  down  loofe  from  the  fame 
parts  that  other  cattle’s  horns  grow,  and  are  joined  to  the 
head  by  a little  loofe  fltin  and  fkfh.  In  moll  other  refpefts, 
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•except  in  that  of  wanting  horns,  thefe  cattle  refemble  the 
long  horns,  both  in  colour  and  fhape,  only  they  are  (horter 
in  their  form,  which  probably  makes  them  weigh  kfs.  Their 
hides  feem  to  be  in  a medium  between  the  two  laft-mention- 
ed  breeds,  not  fo  thick  as  the  long  horns,  nor  fo  thin  as  the 
fhort  horns ; but  like  the  belt  feeding  kind  of  long  horns, 
they  lay  their  fat  upon  the  molt  valuable  parts,  and  their 
beef  is'  well  marbled,  or  mixed  with  fat. 

We  find,  he  fays,  a few  of  this  breed  draggling  through 
different  parts  of  England  ; amongft  the  reft,  he  remembers 
the  earl  of  Darlington  having  had  a very  handfome  variety 
of  them,  finely  globed  with  red  and  white.  But  we  mult, 
he  fays,  look  for  the  original  of  thefe  in  Galloway,  a large 
diltrict  in  the  fouth-weft  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  moltly 
bred  upon  the  moors  or  billy  country,  and  grazed  upon  the 
lands  nearer  the  fea,  until  riling  four  or  five  years  old,  when 
the  graziers  and  drovers  take  them  up  in  great  numbers  to 
the  fairs  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  previous  to  the  turnip-feed- 
ing feafon,  from  whence  the  greateft  part  are  again  removed 
in  the  winter  and  fpring,  when  fat,  to  fupply  the  amazing 
confumption  of  the  capital,  where  they  are  readily  fold  at 
high  prices ; few  or  no  cattle  felling  fo  high  in  Smithfield 
market,  from  their  being  fuch  nice  cutters  up,  owing  to 
their  laying  the  fat  upon  the  mod  valuable  parts ; a great 
excellence  in  all  feeding  cattle.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
in  this  refined  market,  fays  he,  to  fee  one  of  thefe  little  bul- 
locks outfell  a coarfe  Lincolnlhire  ox,  though  the  latter  be 
heavier  by  feveral  ftones.  And  he  has  been  informed,  from 
good  authority,  that  the  polled  cows  are  very  good  milkers, 
in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  the  milk  of  a rich  quality, 
yielding  much  more  butter  from  a given  quantity  of  milk 
than  the  fhort-horns ; and  alfo  that  the  oxen  and  fpayed 
heifers  anfwer  well  for  the  draught ; which  certainly  adds  to 
the  value  of  this  excellent  breed.  But  though  the  generality 
of  the  cattle  of  the  above  diftridt  are  polled,  yet  they  have 
feveral  with  horns,  which,  they  fay,  are  a baltard  or  mongrel 
breed,  by  eroding  with  long-horned  bulls  from  Weftmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  They  prefer  the  polled  ones,  and  of  thefe 
the  black  or  dark  brindled  ones,  to  any  other  ; and  all  allow 
them  to  be  the  original  breed  of  the  country.  The  breeders 
in  Galloway  complain  of  their  old  breed  being  loft,  or  at 
leaft  much  worn  out ; probably  by  want  of  proper  attention 
in  the  breeder. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fuppofes  that  the  moors  of  Monigaff  and 
Glenloue  are  the  only  places  where  this  fort  of  cattle  at  pre- 
fent  exift  in  their  original  purity,  and  that  they  are  generally 
thinner  in  the  hind  quarters  than  thofe  which  have  been 
croffed  with  other  breeds.  They  are  likewife  prevalent  in 
Dumfries  (hire,  efpecially  on  the  Nithfdale  fide. 

There  are  frequently  among  the  common  Galloway  cattle 
fome  that  are  white-faced  and  pied,  with  fmall  grizzly  horns, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  a mixture  of  Dutch  or  Enghfh 
fhort-horned  bulls,  and  to  “ detrad  20  per  cent,  from  the 
worth  of  the  bead.” 

In  tefped  to  form,  according  to  the  above  writer,  this  fort 
©f  cattle  are  broad  and  iquare  in  the  fhoulders,  long  and 
round  bodied,  but  deep,  ltraight  and  broad  on  the  back, 
with  a thick  Ihaggy  coat,  the  legs  of  a middling  length, 
with  large  feet.  It  is  added,  that  the  pelvis,  or  hinder  part 
beneath  the  tail,  and  between  the  two  bones,  is  frequently 
too  narrow  in  the  cows  of  this  fort,  from  which  they  want 
aftiftance,  and  occaftonally  fail  in  bringing  forth  then- 
calves. 

The  oxen  of  this  fort,  as  well  as  the  fpayed  heifers,  make 
middle  fized  beef,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  all  the  calves  of  this  fort  are  reared  in  their 
native  diftrid,  and  more  of  the  females  fpayed  than  of  any 


other  breed,  the  operation  being  performed  on  the  yearlings 
in  the  month  of  May.  This  tort  of  cattle  are  ufually  fold 
at  about  two  years  and  a half  old,  the  graziers  in  England 
being  fuppofed  to  take  off  30,000  head  annually. 

It  is  probable  that  this  ufeful  fort  cf  neat  cattle  might  be 
much  improved  in  their  native  diftrid,  by  having  better  ac- 
commodation and  protedion  during  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon,  and  a more  abundant  fupply  of  different  forts 
of  food. 

The  Suffolk  dun  breed  is  fo  called  from  its  being  the 
prevailing  kind  of  neat  cattle  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,' 
and  which  fome  may  think  a diftind  fort,  but  which  Mr. 
Culley  is  inclined  to  believe  no  more  than  a variety  of  the 
Galloway  breed  ; which  might  eafily,  he  fays,  take  place 
from  the  great  connedion  that  has  long  fubfifted  between 
the  Scotch  Galloway  drovers  of  cattle  and  the  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  feeders  or  graziers  of  them.  Both  kinds  are  in 
general  polled  ; and  though  the  Suffolks  are  almcft  all  light 
duns,  while  the  others  are  of  various  colours,  yet  this  might 
at  firft  proceed  from  a partiality  to  that  colour.  But  from 
■whatever  place  or  caufe  this  variety  took  its  rife,  they  are, 
he  fays,  at  prefent  a very  ufeful  kind  of  little  cattle,  particu- 
larly for  the  dairy  ; and  great  numbers  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  that  line,  in  fome  parts  of  Suffolk,  where,  perhaps, 
the  beft  butter  and  the  worft  cheefe  in  the  kingdom  are  made. 
The  cows  give  great  quantities  of  milk.  Mr.  Young  afferts 
that  they  give  in  common  24  quarts  a day,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  beft  fhort-horned  cows.  We  find  the  cows  of 
this  kind,  like  all  other  deep-milkers,  very  lean,  very  plain 
in  their  forms,  and  very  big-bellied.  The  weight  of  this 
breed  of  cattle  is  about  50  Hone  on  an  average. 

Thefe  are  faid  to  have  a lighter  colour,  and  to  be  fmaller 
and  finer  in  the  bone  than  the  Galloway  fort ; and  to  be 
long,  with  a large  carcafs,  clean  throat,  the  neck  tapering  to 
the  head,  the  tail  thin,  and  the  legs  rather  fhort.  They  are 
excellent  for  the  purpofes  of  milking,  whether  for  the  dairy, 
or  private  ufe ; though  the  milk  is  probably  lefs  rich  than 
that  of  either  the  Alderney  or  long-horned  forts.  It  has 
been  fuggefted  that  this  breed  is  incapable  cf  being  rendered 
more  valuable  by  the  art  of  croffing. 

The  Scotch  breed  of  cattle  are,  according  to  Mr.  Culley, 
ftill  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  polled  cattle  than  they  are  to 
the  long-horns  ; this  breed  are  alfo  covered  with  a long  clofe 
coat  of  hair,  like  the  polls  and  long-horns ; and,  like  thefe, 
their  beef  is  fine  grained,  well  flavoured,  and  mixed  or  mar- 
bled, but  not  fo  handfome  on  the  outfide  of  the  beef  when 
killed,  being  not  of  fo  bright  a colour,  and  often  fpotted 
with  black,  even  upon  the  beft  parts,  except  when  made 
very  fat.  When  grazed,  they  feed  very  readily,  their  weight 
in  general  being  from  20  to  35  ftone.  The  molt  prevalent 
colour  is  black,  fome  are  brindled  or  dun  ; but  the  breeders 
here,  like  thofe  in  Galloway,  prefer  the  black  ones.  Thefe 
hardy  animals  are  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  extenfive  and  moun- 
tainous country  called  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  weftern  ifles,  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  fea  and 
the  Grampian  hills;  the  latter  of  which  begin  on  the  north, 
fide  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  run  eaftward  into  the  fea 
near  Aberdeen.  This  fort  of  cattle  are  frequently  termed 
kyloes  in  thefe  parts  of  the  country,  probably  from  a diftridt 
in  Ayrfhire,  called  Kyle,  where  they  prevail  much.  But  all 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  except  Galloway,  have  a mixed 
breed  of  cattle  ; towards  Cumberland  they  are  half  long- 
horns, half  polls ; on  the  borders  of  Northumberland  they 
are  mixed  with  fhort-horns  until  you  reach  Tiviotdale, 
where  they  become  altogether  a coarie  kind  of  fhort-horned, 
or  what  the  Yorkfhire  jobbers  call  runts,  except  a few  pretty 
good  Ihort-horned  cattle,  bred  in  that  pleafant  and  fine 
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country,  the  Tweed  fide.  This  fame  kind  of  runtifii  coarfe 
breed  continues  all  the  way  to  the  firth  of  Forth.  Crofting 
this  narrow  fea  into  Fifefhire,  you  would  at  firft  imagine  the 
Fife  cattle  a diftincl  breed,  from  their  upright  white  horns, 
being  exceedingly  light  lyered,  and  thin  thighed  ; but  he  is 
pretty  clear  it  is  only  from  their  being  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Kyloe,  or  Scotch  breed,  and  confequently  having  lefs  of 
the  coarfe  kind  of  fhort-horns  in  them.  The  cattle  all  along 
this  coaft  continue  to  change  more  and  more,  growing  [fill 
lefs,  until  upon  the  edges  of  the  mountains  they  become 
quite  of  the  Kyloe  kind  ; but  ftill  much  inferior  to  that  pure, 
unmixed,  valuable  breed  of  Kyloes  which  we  meet  with  on 
the  more  northern  and  weftern  Highlands,  and  all  the  ifies  ; 
but  particularly  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  and  that  tradf  of  country 
called  Kintail.  It  is  in  tliefe  two  diftridts  that  you  meet 
with  the  native  breed  of  Kyloes  : a hardy,  induflrious,  and 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  calculated  in  every  refpedl  to  thrive 
in  a cold,  expofed,  mountainous  country,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  cold  regions  where  they  are  bred  than  any  other  kind 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Thefe  cattle  are  driven  to  the 
fouthwards  in  great  numbers  every  autumn  ; many  into  the 
weftern  diftridts  of  Yorkfhire  ; but  the  greateft  part  are  fent 
into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Effex,  and  other  parts  in  the  fouth  of 
England,  where  they  are  fattened,  and  either  fiaughtered 
at  their  home-markets  or  fent  to  Smithfield. 

The  great  demand  for  this  breed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland  has  rendered  its  improvement  more  attended  to 
than  formerly,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
fpirited  breeders  by  crofting  Ifle  of  Skye  cows  with  bulls  of 
the  long-horned  kind. 

Th  ough  it  is  allowed  that  the  beef  of  the  Kyloe  fort  is  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  others,  it  is  believed  by  fome  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  refpedt  to  quantity  on  the  acre,  fo  that  if  it  be 
the  beft  it  is  not  the  leaft  expenfive. 

The  Highland  cattle  fometimes,  however,  rife  to  a confider- 
able  weight,  efpecially  when  crofted  with  the  larger  breeds. 

The  bulls  of  the  Ifle  of  Skye  fort  are  held  in  high  eftimation 
by  the  breeders  and  improvers  of  this  kind  of  cattle,  the 
principal  diftinguilhing  marks  of  which  are  fine  eyes  and 
horns,  with  a thick  pile,  and  not  thick-hided.  They  excel 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  but  with  regard  to  the  quantity, 
fhould  be  crofted  with  the  Norman  or  fome  other  breed  that 
is  known  to  afford  a large  quantity  of  milk.  This  property 
is  likewife  faid  to  be  increafed  by  crofting  with  the  Fife  fort. 
The  Highland  cattle  are  hardy,  and  very  little  fubjedl  to  dif- 
eafes  of  any  fort. 

The  Orkney  tflands  are  faid  to  contain  a fmall  breed  that 
are  good  milkers,  and  which  afford  beef  of  a good  quality  ; 
but  they  are  a badly  formed  fort. 

The  Fifefhire  fort  are  of  confiderable  fize,  being  of  a black 
colour,  lively  and  uphorned.  They  feed  with  expedition, 
and  are  fitted  for  labour,  being  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the 
graziers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  milkers, 
they  are  valuable  for  the  quality  of  milk  and  fteadinefs  of 
continuing  it,  rather  than  the  quantity.  It  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  improved  in  this  laft  refpedt  by  crofting 
with  t’hofe  fmaller  breeds  that  produce  it  in  larger  quan- 
tities. 

The  Renfrew , Ayrjhire , or  what  are  termed  the  Dunlop 
fort,  are  confidered,  in  relation  to  their  fize,  the  moft  valuable 
for  the  purpofe  of  milking  in  the  ifland,  excelling  equally  in 
the  quantity  and  quality.  Mr.  Lawrence  fays  they  produce 
“ from  3 5 to  7 gallons  per  day,”  and  that  they  “ have  the 
character  of  being  the  heft  pofiible  poor  man’s  cows,”  from 
their  ability  to  fhift  on  very  fcanty  keep.  In  appearance  they 
are,  he  fays,  fmall  and  ill-looking,  with  the  fhape  and  pile  of 
Highlanders,  yet  bearing  more  refemblance  to  the  Dutck 
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than  to  any  native  Scotch  breed.  Their  horns,  he  adds, tc  are 
fhort  and  fmall,  Handing  remarkably  irregular  and  awkward  ; 
the  colour  generally  pied,  or  of  a fandy  red.  They  appear 
unthrifty  and  thin  like  the  Alderney,  even  in  the  beft 
pafture,  and  the  few  which  are  bred  up  to  oxen  make  but  a 
poor  figure  in  grazing,  fcarcely  reaching  the  common  weight 
of  Kyloes.”  He  “ apprehends  this  miiky  race  to  be  the  re- 
fult  of  crofting  the  cows  of  the  country  with  Aldernev 
bulls ; the  cows,  perhaps,  having  previoufly  a portion  of 
Dutch  blood.” 

The  Alderney  or  French  breed  of  cattle  is  moftly  to  be 
met  with,  according  to  the  author  of  the  “ Treatife  on  Live 
Stock,”  about  the  feats  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  upon  ac- 
count of  their  giving  exceedingly  rich  milk.  He  imagines 
this  breed  to  be  too  delicate  and  tender  ever  to  be  much  at- 
tended to  by  Britifh  farmers,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  the  cold  of  the  ifland,  particularly  the  northernmoll 
parts  of  it.  They  are  very  fine-boned  in  general,  light  red 
or  yellow  in  colour,  and  their  beef  generally  yellow  or  very- 
high -coloured,  though  very  fine  in  the  grain,  and  well-fla- 
voured. They  make  themfelves  very  fat : and  none  of  them 
are  in  the  leaft  fubjedt  to  Iyer,  or  have  black  flefh.  He  has 
feen  fome  very  ufeful  cattle  bred  from  a crofs  between  an 
Alderney  cow  and  a fhort-horned  bull.  See  Aldernev 
Cattle. 

The  Wild  breed  of  cattle,  from  their  being  untameable, 
can,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Culley,  only  be  kept  within  walk 
or  good  fences  ; confequently  very  few  of  them  are  at  pre» 
fent  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  parks  of  gentlemen,  who 
keep  them  for  ornament,  and  as  a curiofity  : thofe  at  Chil- 
lingham-Caftle  in  Northumberland,  a feat  belonging  to  the 
earl  of  Tankerville.,  are,  he  fays,  invariably  of  a creamy' 
white  colour,  with  black  muzzles  ; the  whole  of  the  infide 
of  the  ear,  and  about  one  third  of  the  outfide  from  the  tips 
downward,  red  5 horns  white,  with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and 
bent  upwards ; fome  of  the  bulls  have  a thin  upright  mane,, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  The  weight 
of  the  oxen  of  this  breed  is  from  35  to  45  ftone,  and  the 
cows  from  25  to  35  ftone,  the  four  quarters,  iqlb.  to  the 
ftone. — The  beef  is  finely  marbled,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
From  the  nature  of  their  pafture,  and  the  frequent  agitation 
they  are  put  to  by  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers,  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  expedted  that  they  fhould  get  very  fat  : yet  the  fix-years 
old  oxen  yield  generally  very  good  beef,  from  w'hence  it  may 
be  fairly  fuppofed,  he  thinks,  that  in  proper  fituations  they 
wmuld  feed  well.  When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their 
calves  for  a week  or  ten  days  in  fome  fequeftered  fituation, 
and  go  and  luckle  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  If  any 
perfon  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  clofe  to 
the  ground,  and  lie  like  a hare  in  form  to  hide  themfelves  : 
this  is  a proof  of  their  native  wildnefs.  The  dams  w ill  not 
allow  any  perfon  to  touch  their  calves,  wuthout  attacking 
them  with  an  impetuous  and  favage  ferocity. 

It  would  feem  clear  from  the  above  general  deferiptions  of 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  that  all  the  forts  taken  notice 
of  are  not  equally  profitable  to  the  breeder,  the  rearer,  the 
dairyman,  the  grazier,  the  butcher,  or  the  confumer.  Some 
have  greater  difpofition  to  fatten  than  others.  Some, 
being  cleaner  boned  and  better  formed,  have  lefs  offal. 
Some  give  a greater  quantity  of  milk  than  others.  In  a 
word,  fome  of  the  particular  properties  for  which  cattle  are 
eftimable  are  more  difcernible  in  one  breed  than  in  another. 
Whether,  fays  Mr.  Donaldfon,  thefe  can  be  all  united  in 
the  fame  animal,  or  whether  a breed  of  cattle,  poffefling  all 
the  requifite  qualifications,  would  be  equally  fuitable  to  all 
fituations,  are  queftions  not  eafy  to  be  determined.  In  re- 
gard to  the  fir  ft,  fays  he,  it  feems  univerfally  agreed,  that 
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there  are  two  properties  for  u^hich  cattle  are  e deemed  valu- 
able, that  cannot  be  united  ; that  is  a difpofition  to  fatten, 
and  a tendency  to  yield  a large  quantity  of  milk.  The  form 
of  the  animal  moil  remarkable  for  the  firil  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other;  in  place  of  being  flat  in  the  fides, 
and  big  in  the  belly,  as  all  great  milkers  are,  it  is  high  - 
fided  and  light-bellied  : in  a word,  its  body  is  barrel-formed, 
whde  that  of  the  other  is  more  fitted  to  embrace  a horfe  col- 
lar with  the  wide  fide  downwards.  It  is  not  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  properties  of  two  breeds  of  cattle,  fo  oppofite 
in  form  and  general  appearance,  can  ever  be  united  in  the 
fame  animal.  If  a large  quantity  of  milk,  whatever  be  its 
quality,  is  the  objetff,  the  dairvman  mull  content  himfelf 
with  fuch  plain  ill-looking  animals  as  have  been  defcribed 
above.  And  as  the  milk  of  all  cows  is  well  known  not  to  be 
of  the  fame  quality,  it  appears,  he  fays,;highly  probable  that 
in  proportion  as  the  cows  of  the  milking  tribe  exceed  thofe 
that  are  more  difpofed  to  fatten  in  quantity,  in  nearly  the 
fame  proportion  will  their  milk  be  inferior  in  quality.  If 
this  fhould  proveto  be  the  cafe,  the  fuperiority  of  the  quick 
feeders,  one  would  fuppofe,  fays  he,  to  be  completely  efta- 
bli filed  ; as  while  cattle  of  this  defcription  are  confeffedly 
better  for  the  purpofes  of  the  graziers,  the  butchers  and  the 
qonfumers,  they  would,  if  this  point  were  determined  in 
their  favour,  be  alfo  more  valuable  for  the  dairy.  No  perfon 
will  think  of  afferting,  that  a gallon  or  two  of  whey  or  of 
butter-milk  extra  (for  the  queftion,  he  thinks,  comes  to 
that)  is  a fufficient  reafon  for  preferring  a breed  of  plain- 
looking, ill-formed  cattle,  to  one  that,  except  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  more  valuable  in  every  refpedl.  In  a word,  no  perfon 
who  pretends  to  a knowledge  of  the  different  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, will  think  of  fupporting  an  opinion  fo  erroneous,  as, 
that  cattle  which  are  difpofed  to  fatten  quickly,  and  at  an 
early  age,  that,  from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  their  form, 
have  a fmall  proportion  of  offal,  or  what  the  breeders  call 
non-effentials,  and  that  although  they  yield  not  a large 
quantity  of  milk,  yet  make  up  that  deficiency  in  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  quality,  are  no  more  valuable  than  thofe  which 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but  the  fingle  property  of 
being  great  milkers. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  “ Treatife  on 
X.iveStock,”  incomparingthebreeds  of  long  and  ffiort-horned 
cattle,  that  the  long-horns  excel  in  the  tliicknefs  and  firm 
texture  of  the  hide,  in  the  length  and  clofenefs  of  the  hair, 
in  their  beef  being  finer  grained  and  more  mixed  and  marbled 
than  that  of  the  lhort-horns,  in  weighing  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  lize,  and  in  giving  richer  milk  ; but  they  are  in- 
ferior to  the  fhort-horns  in  giving  a lefs  quantity  of  milk, 
in  weighing  lefs  upon  the  whole,  in  affording  lefs  tallow 
when  killed,  in  being  generally  flower  feeders,  and  in  being 
coarfer  made  and  more  leathery  or  bullifh  in  the  under  fide 
of  the  neck.  In  few  words,  fays  he,  the  long-horns  excel  in 
the  hide,  hair,  and  quality  of  the  beef ; the  lhort-horns 
in  the  quantity  of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk. — Each  breed 
have  long  had,  and  ptobably  may  have,  their  particu- 
lar advantages  in  different  fituations.  Why  not,  the 
thick,  firm  hides,  and  long  loofe-fet  hair  of  the  one 
kind,  be  a protection  and  fecurity  againll  thofe  impe- 
tuous winds  and  heavy  rains  to  which  the  well  coall  of 
this  ifland  is.  fo  fubjeft  ; while  the  more  regular  feafons 
and  mild  climate  upon  the  call  coall  are  more  fuitable  to  the 
conflitutions  of  the  lhort-horns  ?— When  he  fays  the  long- 
horns exceed  the  lhort-horns  in  the  quality  of  the  beef,  he 
means  that  preference  is  only  due  to  the  particular  variety  of 
long- horns,  fcleifted,  improved,  and  recommended  by  that  at- 
tentive breeder  Mr.  Bakewell  : for,  as  to  the  long-horned 
breed,  in  common,  he  is  inclined  to  think  their  beef  rather  in- 
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ferior,  than  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  generality  of  fhort-horns  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  he  thinks,  but  a breed  of  fhort- 
horned  cattle  might  be  fele&ed  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
even  that  very  kindly-flefhed  fort  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  provided 
any  able  breeder,  or  body  of  breeders,  would  pay  as  much, 
attention  to  thefe  as  he  and  his  neighbours  have  done  to  the 
long -horns.  But  it  has  hitherto  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
Ihort-horned  breeders  to  purfue  the  larged  and  bigged  boned 
ones  for  the  bed,  without  conlidering  that  thole  are  the 
bed  that  pay  the  moll  money  for  a given  quantity  of  food. 
However,  the  ideas  of  our  fhort-horned  breeders  being  now 
more  enlarged,  and  their  minds  more  open  to  convi&ion, 
vve  may  hope  in  a few  years  to  fee  great  improve- 
ments made  in  that  breed  of  cattle.  Such  rapid  im- 
provement has  indeed  lately  taken  place  in  the  breeds 
ing  of  fhort-horned  cattle,  that  he  has  reafon  to  think, 
they  mud  foon  furpals  their  rivals  the  long-horns.  But 
he  adds  that,  notwithdanding  thefe  two  breeds  have 
hitherto  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  bed  part  of  the  ifland,  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Galloway  cattle,  and  even  the 
Scotch  or  Kyloes,  might  be  bred  with  advantage  in  many 
fituations,  fo  as  to  be  more  profitable  than  either  the  fhort- 
horns  or  the  long-horns  ; he  has  a very  high  opinion  of  both: 
thefe  breeds  of  cattle,  as  true  quick  feeders,  and  being  kind- 
ly-fkfhed,  or  excellent  eating  beef ; which  character  they 
have  eflablifhed  in  the  fird  market  in  the  ifland.. 

He  is  likewife  of  opinion  that  the  Scotch  or  Kyloes  are 
better  adapted  to  cold,  expofed,  heathy,  mountainous  fltua- 
ations,  than  any  other  breed  we  have  ; and  that  particular 
breeds  are  probably  bed  adapted  to  particular  fituations  £ 
on  which  grounds  he  recommends  to  breeders  of  cattle 
to  find  out  which  breed  is  the  mod  profitable  and  belt 
fuited  to  their  fituations,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  that 
breed  to  the  utmod,  rather  than  try  to  unite  the  particular? 
qualities  of  two  or  more  ditlinft  breeds  by  eroding,  which, 
is  a precarious  pra&ice  ; for,  fays  he,  we  generally  find  the 
produce  inherit  the  coarfenefs  of  both  breeds,  and  rarely  at- 
tain the  good  properties  which  the  pure  diitindl  breeds  indi- 
vidually  polfefs. 

It  mud  be  plain  from  what  has  been  already  advanced,, 
that,  in  order  to  have  good  cattle  of  any  breed,  particular  re- 
gard mud  be  paid  in  feleding  thofe  that  are  the  mod  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  their  form,  lhape,  and  other  qualities,., 
and  to  breed  from  them.  See  Breeding,  Bull,  and. 
Cow. 

The  author  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfldre  has  welL 
remarked,  that  the  horn  is  a good  criterion  for  didinguifhing 
the  different  fpecies,  if  the  term  be  applicable,  of  cattle. 
It  is  a permanent  fpecific  chara&er.  The  colour,  though. 
not  altogether  accidental,  is  changeable  ; and  neither  the 
form  nor  the  flefh  is  permanently  charafteridic  of  any  parti- 
cular fpecies.  Good  form  and  good  flefh  may  be  found  in 
every  fpecies;  though  they  are  by  no  means  equally  preva- 
lent, nor  equally  excellent  in  all  ; but  a horn  fix  inches 
long  was  never  yet  produced  by  the  Craven  long-horn 
breed  ; nor  one  a yard  long  by  the  Holdernefs  breed.  And 
the  middle-horned  breed  ol  Herefordfhire,  Suffex,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  appears  to  be  as  diflinft  a fpecies  as  either,- 
of  the  former.  He  is  not,  however,  a bigot  to  horns  of 
any  fhape  or  length  : as  he  would  as  foon  judge  of  a man’s 
heart  by  the  length  of  his  fingers,  as  of  the  value  of  a bul- 
lock by  the  length  of  his  horns.  If  his  flefh  be  good,  and. 
well  laid  on,  and  his  offal  be  proportionably  fmall  ; if  he 
thrive  well,  fatten  kindly  at  an  early  age,  or  work  to  a late  one 
if  required  ; he  would  much  rather  have  him  entirely  without- 
horns,  than  with  any  which  enthufiafm  can  point  out.  But 
the  horn,  as  a permanent  fpecific  chara&er  of  cattle,  may,  ia. 
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varieties,  have  its  ufe  as  a criterion.  Thus,  fays  he,  fup- 
pofing  a male  and  female  of  fuperior  ‘orm  and  fkfh,  and 
with  horns  refembling  each  other  as  nearly  as  the  horns  of 
males  and  females  of  the  fame  variety  naturally  do,  no  mat- 
ter whether  fhort  or  long,  (harp  or  clubbed,  tiling  or  falling ; 
and  fuppoling  a variety  to  be  eflabhfhed  from  this  paren- 
tage, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  horns  of  the  parents 
•would  continue  for  a while  to  be  charadterilfic  of  the  true 
breed,  and  might  by  inferior  judges  be  depended  upon,  in 
fome  degree,  as  a criterion.  But  (fill,  fays  he,  it  is  indifpu- 
table  that  horns  remain  the  fame  while  the  fiefh  and  fatten- 
ing quality  change  ; but  every  man  of  fuperior  judgment 
will  depend  more  upon  the  form  and  handle  of  the  earcafs, 
than  upon  the  iength  and  turn  of  the  horn.  For  it  is  a no- 
torious fact,  that  the  individuals  of  a given  variety  may 
have  exaftly  the  fame  horns,  without  having  exactly  either 
the  fame  fafhion  or  the  fame  flefh.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  criterion  or  point  of  a bead  which  may  be  univerfally 
depended  upon  as  a guide  to  the  grazier,  it  is,  he  thinks,  the 
eye,  not  the  horn.  The  eye  is  a mirror  in  which  the  health 
and  habit  of  the  animal,  at  lead,  may  be  feen  with  a de- 
gree of  certainty. 

In  refpeeft  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  different  methods  are 
purfued  in  different  didriefs  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  better 
they  are  fed,  at  an  early  period,  the  better  dock  they  will, 
in  general,  make.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  become,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Marlhall,  as  dated  in  the  Rural  Economy 
of  Norfolk,  a fubjett  of  the  hrd  importance  to  this  country  ; 
as  an  univerfal  and  growing  fcarcity  of  neat  dock  is  expe- 
rienced, more  or  lefs,  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  has, 
therefore,  paid  more  than  common  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  calves,  (the  firll  and  mod  difficult  part  of  the  bufinefsj  in 
this  didriil  ; not  only  as  being  a primary  objeft  in  the  Eaft- 
.Norfolk  fydem,  but  becatife  the  pra&ice  there  is,  in  many 
refpeits,  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  number,  he  fays, 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  meadow  or  other  natural  grafs- 
land  belonging  to  a given  farm  ; and  fometimes,  but  not 
always,  with  the  time  at  which  the  cows  happen  to  come 
jn.  Some  farmers  “ bring  up”  all  the  year  round  ; rearing 
every  calf  they  have  dropt.  Others  rear  in  winter,  only 
fattening  their  fummer  calves  for  the  ped-matk  ts  ; or,  at  a 
didance  from  them,  for  the  butcher.  Norfolk  farmers,  in  ge- 
neral, begin  early  in  winter  to  rear  their  calves  : foine  fo  early 
as  Michaelmas ; in  genera!,  if  thtir  cows  come  in  before 
ChriUmas  : not  only  as  being  fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  rearing  early,  but  in  order  that  they  may  reai  as  mam,  of 
their  own  calves  as  poffible ; diove  calves  b mg  aluavs 
hazardous  and  fometimes  fearce.  No  diltindtion  is  made  as  to 
fex  : males  and  femal  s are  equally  objects  of  rearing,  and  are 
both,  occasionally,  lubjeCded  to  cadration  ; it  being  a pre- 
vailing cudom  to  fpa':  ail  tieifers  intended  to  be  fattened  at 
three  years  old  ; but  Inch  as  are  intended  to  be  finiflied  at 
two  years  old  are,  he  b lieves,  pretty  generally  left  “ open,” 
as  are,  of  courfe,  fnch  as  arc  intended  tor  the  dairy.  There 
are  two  reafons,  he  oblervts,  tor  this  practice  ; they  are 
prevented  from  taking  the  bull  to  . early,  and  thereby  fruf- 
trating  the  main  intention  ; and  by  this  precaution  they 
lie  more  quietiv  ; and  are  kept  from  roving  at  the  time  of 
fattening.  This  may  be  one  rcafon  why  fpayed  heifers  are 
thought  to  fat  more  kindly  at  three  years  old,  and  to  be 
better  flefhed  than  open  heifers.  Tne  method  of  treatment 
depends,  in  fomemtaiure,  on  the  time  of  rearing.  The  railing 
of  the  young  animals  in  winter  requires  more  milk  than  the 
later  ones. 

The  particular  pra&ices  that  are  followed  in  different 
places,  in  refpett  to  the  treatment  of  calves  in  rearing  them, 


have  been  deferibed  more  fully  under  the  head  to  which  they 
btlong.  See  Calves,  Rearing  of. 

In  the  management  of  young  cattle,  it  is  remarked  by- 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  that  the  method  ®f  managing  them  during 
the  firft  winter  is  pretty  generally  the  fame  in  even  pan  of 
the  ifland.  They  are  almofl  always  houled  : fometimes 
bound  up  to  the.  Hall  ; but  more  frequently  allowed  to  re- 
main at  freedom  The  way  of  feeding  them  in  England  is 
chiefly  with  hay,  or  hay  and  draw  mixed  ; and  in  Scotland, 
fometimes  hay,  but  more  fr-  quentlv  draw  and  turnips.  They 
are  moftly  turned  out  on  fome  of  the  inferiot  pailures  on  the 
farm  the  following  fummer,  and  maintained  the  fecond 
winter  on  draw  in  the  ft  raw- yard,  or  in  houfes  or  fheds 
erefted  for  the  purpofe.  Some  farmers  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  being  fituated  at  a diftar.ee 
From  any  market  at  which  they  can  difpofe  of  ftall-fed  beef, 
very  frequently  give  a confiderable  part  of  their  turnip- 
crop  to  their  young  cattle.  This  is,  he  thinks,  an  excellent 
practice  ; and  one  that  ought  to  be  followed  even  by  thofe 
who,  from  being  better  fituated  in  regard  to  markets,  can 
adopt  other  methods  of  ufing  turnips  to  advantage.  The 
benefit  of  green  winter  food  for  live  flock  is  fo  great,  that 
there  is,  probably,  he  fays,  no  way  in  which  turnips  can  be 
ufed,  by  which  the  farm  or  the  farmer  would  reap  greater 
benefit,  than  by  giving  the  young  cattle  a daily  allowance 
during  the  firft  two  or  three  winters.  There  is  but  very 
little  variation  in  the  management  of  young  cattle  from  this 
during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  breeder’s  poffeffion, 
which  mull  be  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  peculiar 
circumflances  of  the  cafe  and  the  nature  of  the  farm.  In 
fome  diftri&s,  he  further  obferves,  it  is  the  ufual  practice  to 
allow  the  young  heifers  to  take  the  bull  at  two  years  old  ; 
in  which  cafe,  thofe  which  are  not  neceffary  for  keeping  up 
the  flock  are  difpofed  of  the  following  fpring,  before  they 
drop  their  calves.  And  where  the  practice  of  ploughing 
with  oxen  is  continued,  or  has  been  a fecond  time  intro- 
duced, young  oxen  are  broken  into  work  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fecond  fummer  ; this,  however,  is  by  no  means  common, 
as,  he  lays,  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  cattle  reared  in. 
Great  Britain  remain  in  the  breeder’s  poffeffion  till  the 
fpring  of  the  third  year.  The  young  cows  are  then  dif- 
pofed of  to  the  dairy-farmers,  who  often  do  not  breed  a 
fufficient  number  to  fupply  themfclves  ; or  to  the  cottagers, 
who  have  the  means  of  keeping  a cow  in  fummer,  but  not 
in  winter.  And  the  young  oxen  are  fold,  either  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  fupplying  the  ox  teams,  where  thefe  are  ftill  kept; 
or  to  the  graziers,  who  fometimes  fatten  them  for  the 
butcher  in  the  courfe  of  the  grafs-feafon,  but  more  fre- 
quently content  themfclves  with  only  putting  them  in  con- 
dition to  be  ftall-fed  during  the  following  winter.  The 
premature  age  at  which  tuch  cattle  as  are  not  employed  in 
the  operations  or  lnifbandry  are  now  fattened,  is,  he  thicks, 
a politive  evidence  of  the  fcarcity  of  that  fpecies  of  live 
flock.  Exclufive  of  the  cattle  uled  in  the  plough  or  the 
cart,  which  are  permitted  to  live  a year  or  two  longer,  the 
oxen  in  this  country  are,  in  general,  killed  before  they  are 
four  years  old  ; — an  age  at  which,  it  is  well  known,  an  ox 
does  not  fatten  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  And  Mr.  Mar- 
ffiall  fays,  that  in  Norfolk,  when  the  lattermath  and  hub- 
bies are  finiflied,  the  yearlings,  provincially  “ buds are  put 
to  turnips  ; either  as  followers  to  the  bullocks,  or  have 
fome  frefh  turnips  thrown  to  them  : in  either  cafe,  they 
deep  in  the  par-yard,  and  generally  have  a feparate  par  al- 
lotted them  ; though  fometimes  they  are  parred  with  the 
two  year-olds.  In  the  yard,  the  belt  of  the  “ ftover”  ii 
allowed  them,  and,  perhaps,  a little  ordinary  hay  ; it  being 
R 2 a maxim, 
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a maxim,  pretty  generally  adopted  among  good  farmers, 
to  keep  their  young  flock  as  well  as  they  can  the  firft  winter. 
In  fpring  and  fummer  they  follow  the  bullocks,  and  run  in 
the  meadows  ; or,  if  thefe  be  wanting,  are  fometimes  ferit 
out  to  fummer  grafs  in  the  marfhes,  or  grazing-grounds. 
The  two-year-olds  run  in  the  ftubbles,  and  broken  grafs  till 
Chriftmas,  or  until  turnips  can  be  fpared  them  ; when  they 
generally  follow  the  bullocks.  In  winter  they  are  always 
“ parred”  at  night;  fometimes  with  the  the  cows;  fome- 
times with  the  buds ; fometimes  alone.  Good  farmers 
generally  keep  them  feparate  : if  parred  with  the  buds,  they 
rob  them  ; if  with  the  cows,  they  are  liable  to  be  “ horned,” 
and  are  never  at  refl  ; except  while  the  cows  are  eating  up 
the  bell  of  the  fodder.  Some  farmers,  when  turnips  run 
(hort,  “ put  out”  their  two-year  olds  in  winter  ; and  others, 
when  they  are  plentiful,  “ graze,”  that  is,  fat  their  two-years- 
olds.  In  general,  however,  they  are  “kept  over-years,”  on 
meadows  or  lays,  or  are  fent  to  the  marfhes  or  grazing- 
grounds,  as  fltuations  and  circumftances  point  out;  and,  at 
Michaelmas,  are  put  to  turnips  as  fattening  cattle.  The 
agiftment  price  for  two-year-olds,  from  May-day  to  Mi- 
chaelmas, varies  with  the  keep. 

On  the  management  of  young  flock  it  is  alfo  obferved,  in 
the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhire,  that  they  are  invariably 
houfed.  the  firft  winter  ; generally  loofe,  andmoftly  indulged 
with  the  belt  hay  the  farm  will  afford.  Their  fummer 
pallure  is  fuch  as  conveniency  will  allow  them  ; frequently  of 
a fecondary  nature.  In  the  open-tield  ftate,  the  common 
was  generally  their  fummer  pafture.  The  fecond  winter 
oat-ftraw  is  the  common  fodder  of  young  cattle  ; generally 
tied  by  the  neck  in  hovels,  or  under  (beds.  Their  fummer 
pafture,  commons,  woody  waftes,  rough  grounds,  or  what- 
ever bell  fuits  their  owner’s  conveniency.  At  two  years  old 
the  fteers,  provincially  “ ftots,”  are  generally  broke-in  to  the 
yoke  ; but  are  not,  by  good  hufbandmen,  worked  much  at 
that  age.  At  two  years  alfo  the  heifers,  provincially  “ whies,” 
are  generally  put  to  the  bull.  This,  however,  is  not  an  inva- 
riable pradtice.  In  the  ftate  of  commonage  they  were  fre- 
quently kept  from  the  bull  until  they  were  three  years  old  : 
now,  in  the  ftate  of  inclofure  and  improvement,  and  at  the 
prefent  high  rents,  they  are  frequently  fuffered  to  take  the 
bull  when  yearlings,  bringing  calves  at  two  years  old.  This, 
fays  he,  is  an  interelling  fubjedl  in  the  management  of  cattle. 
Farmers  in  every  diftridt  differ  in  their  opinions  refpedting 
it.  The  arguments  for  bringing  heifers  in  at  two  years  old 
are,  that  they  come  fooner  to  profit  ; and  that  farmers  can- 
not afford,  at  the  prefent  rate  of  rent,  to  let  them  run,  un- 
profitably,  until  they  be  three  years  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  argument  in  favour  of  bringing  them  in  at  three 
years  old  is,  that,  not  being  Hinted  in  their  growth,  they 
5lnake  larger,  finer  cows  than  thofe  which  are  fuffered  to 
beai"  calves  at  a more  early  age.  But  we  have  not  yet  met 
with  atny  man  who  even  attempts  to  prove  which  of  the  two 
is,  upon  dhe  whole,  the  more  profitable  practice.  The  gar- 
dener, he  remarks,  feems  to  be  well  aware  that,  fuffering  a 
tree  to  bear  iVuit  too  early,  checks  its  growth  : and  there 
may  be  fome  analogy,  in  this  refpedt,  between  vegetables 
and  animals.  But  even  admitting  this,  if  the  cow  receive 
no  injury,  as  to  thriving,  calving,  milking,  nor  any  other 
than  that  of  being  checked,  in  point  of  fize,  the  objection 
appears  to  fail.  If,  however,  early  produdlion  check  not  only 
the  cow  but  her  progeny  likewife,  an  objection,  no  doubt, 
will  lie  againll  it.  He  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  it  is, 
in  general,  the  farmer’s  interell  to  let  his  heifers  ta*ke  the 
bull  whenever  nature  prompts  them.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
fome  prefent  profit  ariling  from  their  coming  in  at  an  early 
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age  ; and  whether  a middle-fized  cow  may  not  afterwards 
afford  as  much  neat  profit  as  one  of  larger  llature,  is  certainly 
an  undetermined  point.  Milch,  however,  depends  upon 
keep.  A ilarvelirig  heifer  will  not  take  the  bull  at  a year  old. 
Nor  ought  any  yearling  heifer,  which  has  taken  the  bull, 
ever  afterwards  to  be  Hinted  in  keep.  If  (he  be  ill  kept, 
while  with  calf,  there  will  be  danger  at,  or  after  the  time 
of  her  calving.  If  afterwards  pinched,  there  will  be  danger 
of  her  not  taking  the  bull  next  year.  Hence,  he  thinks, 
we  may  infer,  with  a degree  of  fafety,  that  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  bringing  heifers  into  milk  at  two  years  old 
depends  principally  upon  foil  and  fituation.  On  a good 
foil,  and  in  a genial  climature,  in  which  heifers  do  not  ex- 
perience a check  from  the  time  they  are  dropt,  they  ought, 
he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  bull 
whenever  nature  prompts  them.  But  in  lefs  genial  (itua- 
tions,  where  lean  ill-herbaged  lands  are  to  be  paftured  with 
young  cattle,  it  appears  to  him  equally  evident,  that  heifers 
ought  not,  in  ftridlnefs  of  management,  to  be  fuffered  to 
come  into  milk  before  they  be  three  years  old. 

Neat  cattle  are  capable  of  living  a confiderable  length  of 
time,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years ; but  they  are  unfit  for 
many  purpofes  of  the  farmer  after  they  become  aged,  and 
efpecially  that  of  being  employed  as  grazing  flock ; hence 
they  are  ufuaily  difpoled  of  before  they  have  attained  their 
ninth  year.  For  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  kept  much  longer.  With  rcfpedt  to  the  males, 
or  bulls,  where  the  chief  objefil  of  the  farmer  is  having  good 
cattle  flock,  great  attention  (hould  be  paid  to  them,  both 
in  the  rearing  and  their  management  afterwards,  as  well  as 
to  the  form  and  kind.  They  (hould  likewife  be  kept 
feparate  in  a paddock  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  and  be  con- 
ftantly  fed  in  the  beft  manner,  and  not  be  employed  till  they 
are  three  years  old,  when  the  cows  (hould  be  feparately  ad- 
mitted to  them.  Some  farmers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  a little  work  does  not  in  the  lead  injure  them,  while 
it  has  the  tendency  of  rendering  them  more  tame  and 
gentle. 

But  in  other  cafes,  as  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  the  dairy, 
where  rearing  the  produce  is  not  pradkifed,  lefs  attention  is  ne- 
ceffary  with  regard  to  thefe  animals,  it  being  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  the  farmer,  provided  the  cows  be  duly  ferved.  Ira 
thefe  cafes  the  bulls  are  for  the  moft  part  kept  along  with  the 
cows,  in  fufficient  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  that 
may  be  kept.  Under  thefe  circumftances  they  are  feldom. 
kept  in  any  better  manner  than  the  cows  ; but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  much  lofs  may  often  be  experienced  by  the  dairy- 
farmer  on  this  account,  as  it  would  feem  proper  that  they 
(hould  conflantly  be  much  better  fed.  In  thefe  inftances 
they  are  often  employed  while  very  young,  being  frequently 
caftrated,  or  what  is  termed  J 'egged , in  the  third  year  of 
their  age.  The  ufe  of  fuch  young  bulls  is  not,  however,  in 
general  to  be  recommended.  See  Bull. 

In  refpedl  to  the  management  of  the  cows,  it  mud  of 
courfe  vary  in  fome  meafiire  according  to  circumftances,  and 
the  particular  objedts  of  the  farmer.  Such  as  are  in  calf 
(hould  conflantly  have  a fufficient  fupply  of  good  food  both 
du  ing  the  fummer  and  winter  feafons,  and  in  the  latter 
(hould  be  well  protedled  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
by  proper  houfes,  (heds,  or  fold-yards.  With  the  draw 
fome  other  forts  of  food  (hould  be  combined,  fuch  as  hay, 
turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  as  the  firft  is  infufficient  for  keeping 
them  in  proper  condition,  and  they  will  repay  the  increafed 
expence  of  fuch  keep,  by  their  fuperior  appearance,  by  the 
greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  the  milk,  and  by  the 
better  fize  and  form  of  the  young  ftoek.  Under  the  con- 
i trary 
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trary  circumftances  they  readily  dwindle,  and  become  lefs 

valuable.  . 

With  regard  to  the  feafon  of  putting  cows  to  the  bull,  it 
is  different,* ’according  to  the  views  of  the  farmer  ; where  his 
principal  objeft  is  the  milk,  it  is  a matter  of  little  confe- 
quence  at  what  time  they  take  the  bull  ; but  where  the 
calves  are  to  be  reared,  it  is  a point  of  material  importance 
to  have  them  dropped  when  the  feafon  begins  to  be  warm, 
and  there  is  a fpring  of  young  grafs,  as  at  that  feafon  they 
can  be  reared  with  \he  leaft  trouble  and  expence,  and  in  the 
molt  perfect  manner.  In  the  winter  time  this  fort  of  bufi- 
nefs  is  attended  with  great  expence,  and  the  animals  are 
often  injured  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 

There  is  another  point  that  ought  likewife  to  be  regarded 
in  this  fort  of  Hock,  which  is,  that  the  cows  fhould  not  be 
too  greatly  exhaufted  by  milking  them  too  long,  or  too  near 
the  period  of  their  calving  ; but  when  they  have  good  rich 
keep,  they  may  be  milked  to  a much  later  period  without 
injury,  than  under  the  contrary  circuraftances.  It  is  ufual 
to  let  them  become  dry  fix  weeks  or  two  months  before  the 
period  of  their  calving  ; but,  with  good  keep,  a month  may 
be  fufficient. 

It  is  a bad  praAice  to  have  bullocks  in  tbe  fame  place  with 
cows,  as  much  injury  may  be  done  both  to  themfelves  and  the 
cows, by  their  ridingupon  them.  Some  farmers  think  it  a point 
of  importance  to  prefent  cows  to  the  bull  with  full  udders* 

It  is  of  great  utility  in  the  management  of  cow  Hock, 
that  exaft  accounts  be  kept  of  the  periods  at  which  they 
receive  the  males,  as  well  as  of  the  times  at  which  the 
young  are  brought  forth.  In  large  concerns,  a fort  of  Jlock 
book  Ihould  be  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  entering  various  me- 
moranda of  this  nature,  as  by  fuch  means  accidents  and 
uncertainty  may  be  in  a great  meafure  prevented.  As  the 
time  of  calving  approaches,  more  ftri£t  attention  fhould  be 
bellowed  upon  die  cows,  in  order  that,  at  the  period  of  it, 
every  neceffary  affillance  may  be  afforded,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  animals  infured.  It,  however,  rarely  happens  that 
any  extraordinary  aid  is  required  where  they  are  left  wholly 
tc  themfelves. 

It  is  the  pra&ice  of  fome  farmers  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 
food  for  a little  time  before  the  cows  calve,  from  the  idea  that 
they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  when  they  are  in  too  high  con- 
dition ; but  this  is  molt  probably  a fuppofition  which  is  not  by 
any  means  well  founded,  as  cows  that  are  kept  in  good  order 
are,  in  general,  the  leaft  liable  to  accidents  in  thefe  cafes.  It  is 
of  much  confequence  that,  at  thefe  times,  the  cows  be  pro- 
vided with  due  (belter,  efpeeially  during  the  inclement  parts 
of  the  year  ; as  much  injury  is  frequently  done  by  letting 
them  calve  in  expofed  fituations  without  any  prote&ion 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  See  Cow. 

Such  young  cattle  flock  as  is  intended  for  labour,  fhould 
be  gradually  accnftomed  to  be  handled  from  their  infancy, 
and  by  that  means  be  rendered  perfe&Iy  tame  and  gentle, 
which  will  be  of  vaft  advantage  afterwards  when  they  are 
brought  into  labour.  See  Oxen  and  Team. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  cattle,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  but  that  a large  flock  in  feeding  demands 
confiderable  and  conftant  attendance,  and  that  of  fteady  and 
capable  hinds  : as,  un'.efs  a proper  regard  be  paid  in  thefe 
refpefts,  much  confnlion  mud  occur,  efpeeially  when  fed  in 
the  fold-yard.  Next  to  proper  food,  fays  the  author  of  the 
“ Farmer’s  Calendar,”  the  two  great  points  in  feeding 
animals  to  proof  are,  regularity,  and  a particular  care 
of  the  weaker  individuals.  On  this  laft  account  there 
ought  ever  to  be  plenty  of  trough  or  rack-room,  that  too 
many  may  not  feed  together,  in  which  very  common  cafe 
the  weaker  are  not  only  trampled  down  by  the  ftronger, 
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but  they  are  worried,  and  become  cowed  and  fpiritlefs,  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a more  unfavourable  Hate  for  thrift ; 
befides,  thefe  are  ever  compelled  to  fhift  with  the  worft  part 
of  the  meat.  This  domineering  fpirit  is  fo  remarkably  pre- 
valent amongft  horned  cattle,  that  he  has  a hundred  times 
obfervtd  the  mafter  beafts  running  from  crib  to  crib,  and 
abfolutely  neglefting  their  own  provender  for  the  fake  of 
driving  the  inferior  ones  from  theirs.  This  is,  much  oftener 
than  fufpe&ed,  the  chief  reafon  of  that  difference  fo  vifible 
in  a lot  of  beafts,  after  a winter’s  keep.  It  is  likewife,  he 
fays,  a very  common  and  very  fhameful  fight  in  a dairy  of 
cows,  to  fee  feveral  of  them  gored  and  wounded  in  a dozen 
places,  merely  from  the  inattention  of  the  owner,  and  the 
negleft  of  tipping  the  horns  of  thofe  that  butt.  The 
weaker  animals  fhould  be  drawn  and  fed  apart ; and  in 
crib-feeding  in  the  yard  it  is  a good  method  to  tie  up  the 
mafter-beafts  at  their  meals.  Where  a fufficient  number  of 
cattle  are  not  bred  upon  the  farm,  they  are  generally  bought 
in  at  the  neighbouring  fairs  to  fat  at  fpring,  and  about 
Michaelmas.  Thofe  bought  in  at  fpring  will  be  fat  in 
July,  Auguft,  or  September,  according  as  they  are  forward, 
and  there  is  keeping  for  them  ; and  thofe  which  are  bought 
in  at  Auguft,  September,  or  October,  muft  be  either  for  iale 
in  winter  or  in  fpring,  and  muft  be  forward  in  flefh  to  be 
improved  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  kept  up  in  flelh  during 
the  winter  with  burnet,  hay,  turnips, carrots,  or  other  kinds  of 
food,  to  be  fit  for  a good  market  whenever  it  offers  ; or  they 
muft  be  young  lean  cattle,  that  may,  by  their  growth,  pay 
for  their  wintering,  and  be  fit  to  fat  the  next  fummer. 
Some,  upon  ordinary  land,  buy  in  young  Wellh  heifers, 
which,  if  they  prove  with  calf,  they  fell  in  fpring,  with  a 
calf  by  their  fide  for  the  dairy  : and  thofe  that  are  not  with 
calf  they  fatten  ; all  which  ways  frequently  turn  to  good 
account  : but  as  moft  commonly  all  meat,  either  at  Chrift- 
mas,  or  in  the  fpring,  is  one  third  part  dearer  than  in  fummer ; 
as  all  have  not  the  conveniency  either  of  hay,  turnips,  &c.  to 
fatten  cattle  with  in  winter  5 it  is  bell  to  have  them  ready 
for  the  markets  about  thefe  times. 

The  farmer  who  intends  to  graze  cattle  to  the  moft  ad- 
vantage, fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  thefe  three 
things  : firft,  to  raife  a good  quantity  of  artificial  grafs  for 
hay  and  aftermaths.  Secondly,  to  turn  a good  quantity  of 
ground  into  rich  pafture,  by  feeding  it,  dunging  it,  and  lay- 
ing on  it  other  manure,  to  make  it  fit  for  raifing  the  bul- 
lock or  heifer  in  the  fpring,  when  they  come  firft  from  hay 
to  grafs,  and  to  receive  them  with  a vigorous  aftermath, 
when  other  graffes,  as  clovers  and  other  grafs  aftermath,  go 
off.  Thirdly,  to  have  hovels  or  other  buildings  inclofed  with 
clofe  walls,  to  {belter  the  cattle  in  the  winter  from  winds 
and  rain.  By  adopting  thefe  methods  in  fattening  cattle, 
the  grazier,  from  having  plenty  of  hay,  will  be  enabled  to 
purchafe  barren  beafts  before  the  fpring  grafs  comes,  when 
it  is  moft  likely  they  will  be  cheap,  and  may  be  bought  to 
the  beft  advantage,  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  hay  they 
may  eat  in  confideration  with  the  purchafe  : and  if,  by 
winter-haying  fome  meadow-ground  after  it  has  been  kept 
high  in  heart  by  feeding,  &c.  he  can,  early  in  the  fpring, 
by  April,  or  fooner,  have  a bite  to  take  off  fuch  grazing- 
beafts  from  hay  to  grafs,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  before 
clovers  can  be  ready,  which,  in  many  places,  are  feldom  fo 
till  a week  or  a fortnight  in  May  ; and,  by  keeping  fuch 
meadows  for  an  aftermath,  which,  towards  the  end  of  fum- 
mer, are  in  very  good  heart,  he  may  fupport  his  bullocks, 
and  carry  them  on  when  the  ftrength  of  other  grafs  fails. 
All  fattening  cattle,  whether  barren  cows  or  oxen,  require 
a proportional  progreffion  from  coarfer  to  better  food,  as 
they  grow  more  and  more  into  good  flefh  ; otherwife,  when 
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half  fat,  they  will  frequently  go  back,  and  the  grazier  will 
not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  able  to  raife  them  again  ; 
which  mull  be  a great  lofs.  See  Grazing. 

In  regard  to  t ie  fyftem  purfued  with  oxen,  they  are  in 
mod  places,  where  they  are  worked,  turned  off  to  fattening 
at  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which,  in  feveral  refpedls,  are 
verv  convenient.  The  firft  is  about  May-day,  when  the  la- 
bour is  pretty  well  over  for  the  fpring  feafon  ; the  fpring 
corn  being  then  generally  all  fown.  The  fecond  is  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  as,  from  the  firft  of  Oftober  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  the  wheat  and  winter  vetches  are 
tnoftly  put  into  the  ground. 

In  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  food  with  which  cattle 
are  generally  fattened,  it  may  he  reduced  under  the  following 
'heads;  grafs,  turnips,  grains,  waffi  from  the  diftilltries,  oil- 
cakes, corn,  cut  chaff,  and  a few  other  kinds. 

The  fattening  cattle,  according  to  Mr.  Donaldfon,  are 
aifually  put  to  grafs  in  May  or  June,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon and  (ituation  in  regard  to  climate.  The  period  neceffary 
‘for  fitting  an  ox  for  the  butcher  depends  on  feveral  circum- 
ftances ; as  the  condition  he  was  in  when  put  to  grafs,  the 
nature  of  the  pafture,  and  many  others : but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  an  ox  will  be  completely  fattened  in  three  months. 
There  is,  he  fays,  one  method  of  fattening,  connedled  with 
the  grazing  fyftem,  that  the  farmers  in  England  are  enabled, 
from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  climate,  to  adopt  with 
Tuccefs,  which  can  never,  he  thinks,  be  attempted  with  pro- 
priety in  Scotland.  It  is  very  common,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
grafs  feafon,  when  the  fattening  flock  happens  not  to  be 
fully  in  condition  for  the  butchers,  to  render  them  fo,  by 
giving  them  hay  two  or  three  times  a-day  in  the  field,  ®r  in 
hovels  erefted  for  the  purpofe,  into  which  they  have  accefs 
at  pleafure. 

When  turnips  are  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening 
this  fort  of  Hock,  efpecially  if  they  are  put  up  to  the  flails 
in  proper  condition,  which,  confidering  the  leafon  of  the 
year  (November),  muft,  with  ordinary  attention,  always  be 
the  cafe,  from  i j to  13  weeks  is  fully  fufficient  to  render 
them  fit  for  market. 

It  is  obfervrd,  that  the  fattening  of  cattle  with  grains  may, 
in  fome  refpefls,  be  confidered  as  a branch  of  the  ditlillery 
bulinefs  ; but  yet  there  are  lome  affiances  wherein  thofe  who 
cultivate  farms  pradlife  it  with  a double  view  of  obtaining  a 
profit  on  the  fale  of  the  cattle,  and  the  acquifition  of  a va- 
luable treafure  of  ufefnl  manure.  Mr.  Adam,  the  renter 
of  the  farm  of  mount  Nod,  nev.r  Streatham,  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  has  erected  a very  complete  building,  for  the  pur- 
pofe chiefly  of  fattening  cattle  on  grains.  In  this  building, 
fays  he,  may  fometimes  be  feen  feveral  hundred  head  of 
cattle. 

And  the  method  of  fattening  cattle  with  oil-cake,  corn, 
cut  chaff,  &c.  is  pradlifed  in  many  of  the  Englifh  counties, 
•with  a degree  of  fuccefs  fufficient  to  warrant  farmers  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland  to  follow  the  fame  practice.  The  cattle 
are  commonly  put  up  to  fatten  at  the  end  of  the  grafs  fea- 
fon. The  ufual  allowance  of  oil-cake,  after  it  is  broken 
in  a large  mortar,  or,  in  the  fruit  diftridls,  in  a cyder-mill,  is 
about  half  a peck  per  day,  which  is  given,  one  half  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening  ; to  which  is  added 
hay,  and  in  fome  cafes  ground  corn,  that  is,  oats  and  barley 
of  inferior  quality,  and  cut  draw,  provincially  “chaff.”  As 
bullocks  fattened  in  this  manner,  get  regularly  five,  fome- 
tirr.es  fix,  meals  a day,  it  is  diffidently  evident  that,  although 
it  may  be  upon  the  whole  an  expenfive  mode  of  fattening, 
yet  it  muft  be  both  expeditious  and  efft&ual  But  the  fub- 
jedl  of  fattening  cattle  in  the  ftall  will  be  fully  conbdered  in 
another  place.  See  Stall  feeding. 


Mr.  Msrfhall,  in  fpeaking  of  a Cotfwold  grazier,  obfervea, 
that  his  fattening  cattle  are  all  tied  up,  fome  in  fingle,  fome 
in  double  ftalls.  His  reafon  for  this  pradice  is  not  altoge- 
ther that  of  faving  room  ; he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  they 
do  better,  fat  fafter,  than  bullocks  winch  are  kept  in  loofe 
ftalls.  His  reafoning  is,  he  thinks,  fair.  Befides  the  indif- 
putable  advantage  of  their  not  being  liable,  in  this  cafe,  to 
foul  their  meat-and  water ; he  holds  out  another  which  is 
not  fo  obvious,  but  mav  neverthelefs,  perhaps,  be  equally 
true  : cattle,  which  are  tied  up,  are  more  cadifh  (tamer,  lefs 
wild)  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  loofe  ftalls.  A loofe 
bullock  (fome  loofe  bullocks  at  leaft),  when  a ftranger  en- 
ters the  fhed  or  any  difturbance  happens  in  it,  will  rife  and 
fly  into  the  yard  for  refuge;  while  a bullock  which  knows 
that  he  has  not  the  power  of  flight  will  lie  ft  ill  and  chaw  his 
cud.  In  the  yards,  loofe  bullocks  are  equally  liable  to  dif- 
turbance;  and  quietnefs  is  no  doubt  effential  to  quick  fatten- 
ing. Each  bullock  has  two  troughs,  a fmall  one  for  corn, 
a large  one  for  hay,  with  a water  trough,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  (bed,  and  is  covered  by  a board  ; each 
bullock  having  a hole  (large  enough  to  admit  the  nofe)  to 
drink  at.  The  water  trough  (a  hollow  tree)  forms,  as  it 
were,  a top  rail  to  the  partition  wall  of  the  gangway.  The 
others  are  beneath  it,  nearly  level  with  the  bed  of  the  ftall. 
The  corn  is  ground,  and  given  to  them,  mixed  among  cut 
hay,  two  or  three  times  a day,  beginning  with  half  a peck, 
and  increafing  to  about  a peck  a-day.  The  method  of  feeding 
with  hay,  which,  in  this  inftance,  is  pradlifed,  does,  he  fays, 
the  practitioner  infinite  credit.  He  feeds  his  bullocks  with  hay 
as  cart-horfes  are  ufually  fed  with  corn  ; giving  it  to  them  by 
handfuls  at  once  ; never  more  at  a time  than  the  two  hands 
can  grafp  ; continuing  to  feed  them  in  this  manner  until 
they  lie  down,  or  till  they  refufe  to  eat.  Thus  they  never 
have  any  hay  to  blow  upon  (the  great  objection  againft  ty- 
ing up  bullocks)  ; even  at  night,  they  have  not  a mouthful 
left  before  them.  The  leading  principle  of  this  practice  is, 
that  fattening  cattle  ftiould  never  be  cloyed  with  food  ; but 
fir  add  always  eat  with  an  appetite.  In  the  morning  they 
are  fed  with  the  word  of  hay  (if  any  difference) ; for,  being 
then  hungry,  they  eat  it  with  an  appetite.  Thus  the  hay 
is  eaten  up  clean,  and  the  bullocks  are  preferved  in  a thriv- 
ing habit  ; while  the  extraordinary  expence,  where  a num- 
ber of  cattle  are  fatted  at  once,  is  inconfiderable.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  proper  to  appropriate  a man’s  time  to  their  attend- 
ance ; and  he  might  as  well  be  employed  in  feeding  them  by 
handfuls,  he  thinks,  until  they  lie  down,  as  in  cloying  them 
with  armfuls,  and  idling  the  reft  of  his  time  away. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Lincolnfhire,  about  Hauckthorn  the  larger  farmers  buy  in 
bealls  in  autumn,  put  them  to  eddifh,  and  then  feed  with  cake; 
and  fell  from  Chriftmas  to  Mav-day ; this  is  done  for  the  fake 
of  the  dung,  and  it  is  thought  if  that  is  cleared  that  it  anfwers 
well.  Mr.  Thorpe  at  Kirton,  he  fays,  fattens  many  beads 
every  winter  on  cake  ; his  landlord,  Mr.  Harrifon.  having 
built  him  for  that  purpofe  very  convenient  ftalls,  in  a double 
range,  with  a gangway  between  their  heads.  They  are  in 
the  Hereford  ftyle  ; the  be  Its  may  be  loofe  or  tied  ; a pump 
fupplies  water  by  troughs  to  ci Herns  ; the  whole  well  exe- 
cuted. He  has  fold  beads  from  thefe  to  38I.  a bead,  and 
fats  40  in  a feafon.  The  fame  farmer  has,  on  his  farm  at 
Owerfbv,  another  bullock-houfe,  in  the  lame  form  nearly  ; 
here  he  fats  alfo  on  oil-cake  ; but  the  dearnels  of  it  induced 
him  to  fubftitute  lint-feed,  boiled  and  mixed  with  barley 
meal  ; two  quarters  of  barley,  four  buftuls  of  lint-feed  ; and 
mixed,  to  give  cold,  in  the  form  of  a rich  jelly:  this  quan- 
tity will  go  as  far  as  half  a ton  of  cakes,  coding  lefs,  when 
barley  is  not  extravagantly  high,  that  is,  24s.  a quarter: — 
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Half  a peck  of  lint-feed  is  boiled  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
He  inquired  of  Mr.  Thorpe  particularly  if  he  had  reafons 
adequate  to  the  expence  for  not  tying  beads  in  their  Halls, 
in  dead  of  giving  them  fo  much  room  feparately  ; and  he  is 
clear  they  fatten  much  better : this  nectffity,  however,  lie 
fays,  is  not  afcertained  ; for  the  quedion  can  hardly  be  con- 
fidered  as  anfwcred  in  any  cafe  where  a farmer  builds  and  a 
landlord  pays.  Mr.  Thorpe  buys  his  beads  at  Lincoln  : he 
thinks  the  Holdernefs  too  big  for  his  purpofe  ; hut  there  is 
a very  good  crofs  of  long  and  diort-horns  about  Spilfby, 
which  fatten  kindly,  and  which  he  likes  to  buy.  He  is  of 
opinion,  from  very  considerable  experience,  and  fpeaking  of 
grazing  in  general,  both  fummer  and  winter,  that  middling 
fized  beads  will  pay  better  than  large  ones,  for  in  dance  two 
cf  <50  Hone  will  anfwer  better  than  one  ot  100;  they  do 
not  take  fo  much  food  to  bring  them  to  their  weight ; and 
will  do  on  worfe  paflure. 

It  is  added,  that  at  Knaith,  in  the  fame  county,  where 
the  padure  is  not  of  the  flrd  quality,  Mr.  Halt  n has  fat- 
tened Teefwater  beads  to  130  done,  at  feven  years  .old,  and 
gave  only  half  a ton  of  cake  to  each.  He  prefers  this  breed 
to  any  other  he  has  tried.  His  beads  of  80  done  will  be  fat 
at  five  years  from  grafs,  without  any  cake  ; and  his  regular 
return  is  feven  a year,  at  four  years  old.  The  cows  are 
good  milkers  in  their  own  country,  but  here  are  not  equal 
to  Lincolns.  He  is  of  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  fize  of  fat- 
tening animals,  that  an  ox  of  80  or  83  done  will  not  eat 
more  than  one  of  50,  and  his  bailiff  thinks  he  will  not  cat 
fo  much.  At  Bankfide,  Mr.  Webder  feeds  his  cows,  and 
his  team  horfes,  with  deamed  turnips  and  cut  chaff,  with 
great  fuccefs.  Mr.  Eilifon,  at  Sudbrook,  buys  in  about  30 
bullocks  annually;  from  April  to  Midfummer;  which  are  put 
to  grafs  till  a fortnight  after  old  Michaelmas  ; then  he  places 
part  in  {balls,  and  part  remains  in  grafs  till  near  Chridmas. — 
In  the  (balls,  he  feeds  with  cake  and  hay  ; they  eat  about  2^ 
cakes  a day,  at  /lb.  each,  and  about  half  a ton  of  hay  each 
bead;  and  are  up  about  10  weeks,  fome  12.  They  were 
bought  in  at  13I.  each  (1788)  : and  fold  at  about  26I.  In  ge- 
neral, he  reckons  them  to  pay  iol  each,  which  anfwers  well. 
He  prefers  the  (hort-horned  breed,  and  has  tried  long-horned 
Ciavens,  but  they  did  not  anfwer  at  all.  His  bailiff  choofes 
the  fined  boned  ones  he  can  get,  clean  heads  and  muz- 
zles, wide  in  the  hips,  out  in  the  ribs,  and  deep  in  the  fore 
quarter.  The  greated  fault  in  the  Lincoln  diort-horns  is, 
he  thinks,  being  thin  in  the  backs  and  chines  ; it  is  not  uni- 
verfal,  but  very  common  ; but  upon  the  whole  they  fatten 
kindly.  He  obferves,  that  the  oil-cake  dung  is  uncommonly 
rich,  fo  as  by  mixing  to  make  the  draw  dung  excellent. 
Mr.  Moody,  of  Riftholm,  fattens  many  beads  upon  oil-cake, 
even  as  far  as  buying  100  tons  of  cake  in  a year.  He  keeps 
them  loofe  in  a draw  yard,  and  finds  them  do  well  without 
any  hay,  giving  draw  only  in  addition  ; and  has  fold  beads 
thus  fed  at  40  guineas.  The  duke  of  Ancader  fattens 
many  beads  ; he  buys  in  from  Candlemas  to  Midfummer 
generally  Scotch  and  Welfh  bullocks  of  from  34  to  50  done, 
fometimes  larger  ; fells  fat  from  Midfummer  to  December. 
He  gives  on  an  average,  for  the  two  lad  fprings,  81.  Ss.  or 
9I.  each,  and  fells  at  13I.  to  1 7I.  They  are  kept  through  the 
winter  in  the  park,  and  go  off  at  Midfummer,  twelve  months 
after.  They  have  no  fodder,  except  in  a blaff.  North  Wales, 
Pembroke,  and  Highland  Scots,  are  found  very  little  different 
in  advantage  ; the  Welfh  grow  rather  more,  and  come  to 
greater  weight.  The  Fife3  grow  more  than  any,  when  they 
happen  to  be  bought,  but  they  require  foddering. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Norfolk,  that  the  practice  of  fattening  bullocks  on  turnips 
is  now  beginning  to  obtain  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  it  may  be  Paid  to  be  dill  in  a date  of  infancy  every  where 


except  in  Norfolk ; therefore  an  accurate  account  of  the 
practice  of  this  parent  country  cannot  fail  of  being  ufeful 
to  every  other  turnip-land  didrift.  Impreffed  with  this 
idea,  he  fpared  no  pains,  nor  let  flip  any  opportunity  of 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft.  The  only  fpe- 
cies  of  cattle  fatted  in  Ead  Norfolk,  he  fays,  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  home-breeds  and  Scots.  Some  Irifh  beads  have  at 
different  times,  but  not  regularly,  been  brought  into  the. 
country,  and  have  generally  done  very  well.  In  Wed  Nor- 
folk, great  numbers  of  Lincolnlhire  and  Yorkfbire  oxen  were 
formerly,  and  fome  few,  he  believes,  are  now  fattened  ; but 
in  this  diilritt  they  have  always  been  confidered  as  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Scotch  and  home-bred  dock.  Home-breds- 
confid  of  deers,  fpayed  heifers,  open  heifers,  barren  cows,  and. 
running  calves.  The  lad  is  a fpecies  of  fattening  cattle  pe- 
culiar, perhaps,  to  this  country.  They  are  calves  which  are 
buffered  to  run  with  their  dams  until  they  be  a twelvemonth- 
or  more  old  ; the  cow  being  all  the  while  at  head-keep,T 
of  which  the  calf  partakes,  as  well  as  of  the  milk  of  its  dam 
while  herfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  generally  gets  fat  enough  to 
be  fent  to  Smithfield  with  her  calf  (perhaps  as  heavy  as  her- 
felf) by  her  fide.  The  Scotch  cattle  fatted  in  Norfolk  con- 
fid  of  Galloway  Scots,  other  Lowland  Scots,  Highlanders, 
and  thole  of  the  IfleofSkye.  The  Galloway  Scot  islarge,  thick, 
fhort-legged,  modly  hornlefs,  and  of  a black  or  brindled  co- 
lour; the  fledi  well  grained,  and  the  form  altogether  beautiful, 
chine  full,  back  broad  and  level,  quarter  long  and  full  at  the 
nache,  round  barrel,  deep  girt,  and  the  bone,  head,  and  chap,,. 
in  general,  fine.  This,  he  apprehends,  is  the  genuine  origi- 
nal Galloway  Scot,  and  a principal  part  of  the  bullocks 
brought  into  Norfolk  under  that  name  is  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ; but  the  droves  are  generally  adulterated  with  a mon- 
grel fort,  the  produce  of  a crofs  with  the  long-horned  breed. 
This  fpecies  of  adultery,  he  remarks,  is  faid  to  be  committed 
and  encouraged  by  the  nobility  and  landed  gentlemen  of  the 
counties  they  are  bred  in  ; but  the  fafi  appears  to  be,  that 
they  have  already  one  of  the  fined  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
world  upon  their  eltates  ; and  it  behoves  them  to  hand  it- 
down  to  poderity  as  pure  at  lead  as  they  received  it.  In 
this  age  of  improvement  it  might  be  laudable,  he  fays,  to 
endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the  utmod  ; not,  however,  by' 
foreign  admixtures,  but  by  giving  the  mod  beautiful  females 
to  the  mod  beautiful  males  of  their  own  breed.  They  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  much  to  lofe,  but  nothing  to  gain,  from, 
eroding,  not  even  with  the  prefent  long-horned  breed  of  the 
inland  counties.  This  fpecies  of  Scotch  cattle  appears,  he 
fays,  to  be  originally  of  the  county  of  Galloway,  which, 
forms  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Scotland  ; but  they  are 
now,  it  is  faid,  propagated  in  other  parts  of  the  Lowlands., 
efpecialiy  in  the  rich  land  counties  of  Lothian,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh.  He  has  known  them  fattened  to 
80  done,  and  has  been  informed,  from  authority  which  he 
has  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  they  have  even  reached  near 
100  done,  of  14  pounds  each. 

Lowland  Scots  are  the  ordinary  breed  of  black  cattle  in. 
the  Lowland  counties,  fixe  below  the  Galloways,  and  appear 
to  be  a mixture  between  thefe  and  the  Highland  Scots. 
Sixty  done  is  a good  weight  for  a Lowland  Scot.  In  form 
and  inclination  to  fat  they  partake  of  the  Galloway  breed; 
the  former,  however,  is  feldom  !o  near  perfection  as  that  of 
the  true  Galloway  Scot.  Lowland  Scots  are  fome  of  them- 
horned,  fome  of  them  polled  ; their  colour  black,  or  brindled, . 
or  nun. 

The  Highland  Scots  feem  to  be  a diflinCt  breed. 
The  fize  is  beneath  that  of  the  Lowland  Scots  ; 40  to  30 
done  is  the  ordinary  weight  of  a Highland  Scot.  In  form, 
fledi,  and  fattening  quality  the  Highlanders  refemble  much., 
the  Galloway  Scots,  except  that  their  backs  in  general  are. 

eoarkr.. 
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coarfcr,  their  bone  propovtionably  larger,  and  in  that  they 
have  in  general,  but  not  always,  horns  of  the  middle  fize, 
and  molliy  bent  upward,  like  thofe  of  the  Welfh  cattle,  but 
finer.  In  general  appearance  there  is  a ftrong  refemblance 
(their  horns  apart)  between  the  Highland  Scots  and  the 
black  cattle  of  North  Wales  ; but  with  refped  to  flefh  and 
fattening  quality,  the  main  objeds,  the  comparifon  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Scotch  breed,  which  the  gentlemen  of  North 
Wales  are  faid  to  fetch  annually  out  of  Scotland,  or  to  buy 
them  up  at  the Englifh  fairsto  be  fattened  for  theirown  tables. 

Thofe  of  the  Ifle  of  Skye  appear  to  be  only  a variety  of 
the  Highland  breed,  contracted  by  foil  or  climature,  or  both. 
They  are,  in  point  of  fize,  the  lowed  in  the  gradation  ; but 
with  regard  to  fleih  and  fattening,  and  growth  whild  fatten- 
ing, they  may  be  faid  to  ftand  foremoft.  He  has  known  an 
Ifle  of  Skye  Scot  bought  at  years  old,  for  lefs  than  40s., 
reach,  in  about  20  months,  to  45  Hone.  At  that  age,  fays 
be,  their  growth  in  England  is  altonifhing  ; owing,  perhaps, 
riot  more  to  their  nature  than  to  a change  of  climature  and  a 
change  of  food.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  their  age. 
If  they  be  intended  for  immediate  fattening,  the  age  of  four 
years  is  the  mod  proper.  An  Ifle  of  Skye  or  a Highland  Scot 
at  two  or  three  years  will  grow,  but  he  will  not  fatten ; at  five 
or  fix  he  will  fatten,  but  he  will  not  grow,  while  fattening, 
equal  to  a four-year-old  bullock.  At  this  age  the  weight  of 
Ifle  of  Skye  Scots,  when  fat,  varies  from  20  to  40  done. 

Thefe  are  the  four  fpecies  or  varieties  of  cattle  which  are 
brought  by  the  Scotch  drovers  to  the  Norfolk  fairs,  and 
which  are  bought  up  and  fattened  by  the  Norfolk  farmers 
under  the  foregoing  names.  A comparative  datement  of 
the  procefs,  expence,  and  profit  attending  the  fattening  of 
three  different  kinds  of  Scotch  cattle  grazed  in  Norfolk,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  that  county.  The  fird  is  a bullock  bought  at 
St.  Faith’s  for  about  9I.  turned  of  four  years  old,  in  fuch 
condition  as  is  fit  to  be  put  immediately  to  turnips.  This 
bullock  is  fuppofed  to  be  brought  to  from  50  to  52  done.  He 
is  put  to  turnips  for  about  24  weeks,  the  average  expence  of 
which,  including  turnips,  carriage,  and  attendance,  and  in 
cafe  of  bad  weather,  when  a little  hay  is  ufually  given,  be- 
fides  the  draw,  cannot  be  reckoned  lefs  than  4s.  per  week  ; 
this  brings  him  to  131. 16s.:  and  fuch  a bullock  generally  will 
fetch  about  5s.  6d;  per  done  of  141b.  which  amounts  to  14I. 
1 6s.  The  fecond  bullock  is  bought  quite  lean,  about  the 
fame  time  as  the  former,  for  about  61.  and  is  a year  younger 
than  the  former.  He  is  fird  put  into  ftubblt?  or  ordinary 
grafs  till  the  draw-yard  is  open,  and  then  he  is  put  to  draw  at 
night,  and  eats  the  offal  turnips  after  the  better  beafts  in  the 
day-time  ; his  keep  in  this  way  24  weeks,  till  May-day,  may 
be  fet  at  is.  6d.  per  week  ; he  fliould  then  be  put  to  marfli, 
or  into  good  pafture,  till  a fortnight  after  Michaelmas, 
which,  fay  28  weeks,  at  2s.  3d.  per  week,  is  3I.  3s.  ; he  then 
goes  to  turnips,  like  the  former  bullock,  for  8 weeks,  at  3s. 
which  is  il.  4s.  ; his  aggregate  charge  is  then  12I.  3s. 
His  weight  may  be  expeded  to  be  44  done,  and  value 
12I.  2s.  The  third  is  fuppofed  to  be  purchafed  at  Harledon, 
in  December,  a lean  bead  of  the  fame  age  as  in  the  fird  cafe, 
at  7I.  which  goes  immediately  to  draw  and  offal-turnips  for 
about  S weeks,  at  is.6d.  which  is  1 2s.;  then  goes  to  full  keep- 
ing at  turnips  by  day,  and  lies  in  the  draw-yard  at  night, 
for  about  10  weeks,  at  2s.  6d.  which  is  il.  3s.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  fecond  year’s  lay,  or  good  padure,  till  harved, 
for  about  20  weeks,  at  3s.  per  week,  which  brings  it  to  ill. 
17s.  ; it  will  then  have  attained  in  general  about  46  done, 
at  ^s.  6d.  which  will  amount  to  12I.  13s. 

On  this  it  is  remarked,  that  the  fird  dedudion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  fird  pays  10  per  cent,  intered  upon  the  capital 
laid  out,  as  well  as  a fair  prioe  for  every  thing  that  it  con- 


fumes.  That  the  fecond  returns  no  intered  for  the  original 
cod,  but  pays  a fair  price  for  what  it  confumes.  That  the 
third  pays  15  per  cent,  for  the  original  fum  laid  out,  befides 
paying  as  the  others  for  what  is  confumed.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  fydem  the  principal  advantage  is  in  the  large  fup- 
ply  of  dung  that  is  raifed. 

The  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  has  well  obferved,  that, 
confidering  the  early  period  at  which  the  cattle  of  this 
country  are  generally  flaughtered,  it  is  not  now  of  fo  much 
importance  to  lay  down  rules  whereby  to  afeertain  their  age 
with  precifion,  yet  in  many  cafes  it  mud  prove  ufeful.  The 
age  of  cattle,  like  that  ofhorfes,  is  difcernible  by  their  teeth. 
They  lofe  the  fird  fore-teeth  at  the  age  of  ioorn  months; 
thefe  are  replaced  by  others  of  a larger  fize,  and  when  about 
a year  and  a half  old,  the  teeth  next  to  thofe  in  the  middle 
drop  out.  Thefe  are  alfo  replaced  by  others ; and  at  the 
age  of  three  years  the  others  are  renewed  in  like  manner. 
They  then  appear  white,  even,  and  regular,  and  pretty  long, 
becoming  gradually  black,  unequal,  and  fhort,  as  the  animal 
advances  in  age.  Another  mark  by  which  to  determine  the 
age  of  cattle,  is  the  appearance  of  the  horn.  Cattle  died 
their  horns  at  the  end  of  three  years ; and  towards  the  root 
of  the  fecond  fet  of  horns  there  is  a kind  of  ring  or  joint, 
formed  every  year  that  the  animal  lives  afterwards ; fo  that, 
reckoning  three  years  for  the  top  or  plain  part  of  the  horn, 
and  one  for  every  interval  between  the  rings  or  joints,  the 
moll  ignorant  perfon  may,  with  confiderable  certainty,  afeer- 
tain the  age  of  any  ox  or  cow  that  has  horns.  See  Age  of 
Neat  Cattle. 

The  difeafes  of  cattle  make  the  fubjed  of  that  art,  called 
by  the  ancients  mulo  medicina,  and  ve teratorla  ; and  by  us 
farrying. 

The  ancient  riches  confided  wholly  in  the  number  of 
cattle ; whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  the  Romans  called 
money  by  a name  formed  from  that  of  cattle  ; pecunia  from 
pec  us. 

By  the  6th  article  of  the  Union,  no  Scots  cattle  brought 
into  England  fhall  be  liable  to  any  other  duties  befides  thofe 
to  which  cattle  of  England  are  liable.  3 Ann.  c.  8.  By 
5 Ge®.  III.  c.  10.  made  perpetual  by  16  Geo.  III.  c.  8.  all 
i'orts  of  cattle  may  be  imported  from  Ireland  duty  free.  By 
.5  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  Baflials  may  be  freely  imported  from  the 
Ifle  of  Man. 

Fadors,  and  thofe  who  fell  cattle  for  others,  are  prohibited 
to  buy  any  ox,  fleer,  runt,  cow,  heifer,  or  calf,  and  to  fell 
the  fame  again  alive  in  the  fame  market  or  fair ; on  pain  of 
forfeiting  double  value,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who 
fhall  fue.  Stat.  3 and  4 Edw.  VI.  c.  19.  3 Ch.  I.  c.  4. 
See  Drovers. 

Stealing  of  cattle,  or  killing  them  with  an  intent  to  fteal 
any  part  of  the  carcafes,  or  affifting  in  fuch  offences,  are  now 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  See  14  Geo.  II, 
C.  6.  and  13  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 

By  cattle,  in  this  ad  is  to  be  underftood  any  bull,  cow, 
ox,  fteer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  fheep,  and  lamb,  and  no  other 
cattle  whatever.  Stat.  13  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  And 
every  perfon  who  fhall  apprehend  and  profecute  to  convidion 
any  offender,  fhall  have  10I.  reward.  See  alfo  Black  Ad. 

Cattle  Farm,  in  Agriculture,  is  that  fort  of  farm  in 
which  the  principal  objed  of  the  occupier  is  the  profit  of 
live  flock  in  fome  way  or  other.  And  from  the  different 
modes  in  which  advantage  is  derived  from  this  kind  of  flock, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  mull  be  of  feveral  different  kinds,  as 
breeding  farms,  where  the  chief  objed  is  that  of  railing 
young  animals  of  the  feveral  kinds  for  the  purpofe  of  fale, 
dairy  farms,  in  which  the  main  objed  is  that  of  either  milk, 
butter,  or  cheefe,  or  the  two  latter;  the  firfl  fort  being  fome- 
times  called  cow-farms ; grazing  farms,  when  the  chief 
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point  is  the  rattening  of  different  forts  of  animals  for  the 
butcher  ; and  {tickling  farms,  as  where  the  principal  point  of 
■ attention  is  the  fattening  of  calves  for  the  market.  See 
F A R M . 

Cattle-Shed.,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  that  fort  of  ereft.ion 
which  is  made  life  cf  for  the  purpoie  of  containing  cattle 
while  feeding  or  ctherwife.  Houles  of  this  kind  are  moil 
readily  and  cheaply  conftrufted  when  placed  againit  other 
buildings  or  offices,  and  are  of  very  different  forms  according 
to  circumilances  and  Ctuations. 

Tin's  fort  of  buildings  may  be  ufed  as  cow- ho ufes  or  feed- 
ing-houfes,  being  built 'to  anfwer  either  one  purpofe  or  the 
other,  and  they  are  either  fugle  or  double:  in  the  latter 
way  a great  many  cattle  may  be  accommodated  at  a very 
fmail  expence. 

The  principal  requifites  in  thefe  buildings  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Beation,  the  following:  tft.  That  they  be  capable 

of  being  well  aired.  2.  That  they  are  lo  conilrufted  as  to 
require  the  lead  poffible  labour  in  feeding  the  cattle  and 
clearing  away  the  dung.  3.  That  the  Halls  be  fo  formed  as 
to  keep  the  cattle  as  dry  and  clean  as  poffible,  with  fufficient 
drains  to  carry  away,  and  refervoirs  to  collect  the  urine  and 
■dung.  He  obferve*,  with  regard  to  the  frit  reqnifite,  that  a 
Iree  ventilation  is  as  neceffary  in  thefe  buildings  as  in  ftables. 
How  often  do  we  fee,  lavs  he,  on  entering  a houfe  where 
there  area  good  many  cattle  or  cows,  molt  of  them,  perhaps, 
in  the  highelt  Hate  of  perfpiration,  and  fmoking  as  if  they 
had  been  at  the  hardelt  labour?  at  the  lame  time  the 
whole  timbers  of  the  roof  are  completely  wet  by  the  con- 
denfed  fumes  arifng  from  the  heat  and  breath  of  the  cattle. 
This  can  only  happen  in  clofe  buildings,  which  mult  un- 
d ubtedly  be  extremely  unvvholefome  ; and,  he  fuppofes, 
muft  prevent  the  cattle  thriving  fo  well  as  they  might  other- 
wife  do.  To  a feeder  of  cattle,  fays  he,  who  looks  eagerly 
forward  to  the  profits  he  is  to  reap,  and  who  eftimates  every 
additional  pound  of  weight  that  a bullock  ought  to  take  on 
each  day,  it  would  be  well  worth  his  attention  to  coiilider, 
whether  any  bullock,  in  a perfpirating  ftate,  can  fatten  fo 
well  as  when  kept  in  a proper  degree  of  temperature.  He 
thinks  ic  hands  to  reafon  he  cannot.  When  Inch  buildings 
ar«  in  the  form  of  fheds,  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  this  want 
of  ventilation  ; but  wherever  the  timbers  above  appear  wet 
by  the  heat  and  perfpiration  of  the  cattle,  it  is  an  evident 
proo  f tips  ere  Ihould  be  lome  additional  air-holes,  which,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  ought  principally  to  be  in  the  roof,  as  re- 
commended for  ftables.  If  there  are  gable  ends,  they  Ihould, 
lie  thinks,  have  a window  in  each,  as  high  up  as  poffible, 
with  moveable  boards,  as  in  gianary  windows,  which  may, 
by  means  of  a cord  or  fmail  rod  ,- be  eafily  opened  or  fhut  at 
pleafure.  The  advantages  of  this  free  and  wholefome  venti- 
a-tion  to  the  cattle  muft  be  very  evident,  and  alfo  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  timbers  of  the  building  ; for  where  the  tim- 
bers are  often  wet  in  this  manner,  they  cannot  be  of  long 
duration,  confequently  the  expenct  of  repairing  or  renewing 
them  would  be  greatly  increafed. 

With  refpett  to  the  Second  qualification,  there  are  many 
different  conftrudlions  of  thefe  buildings,  but  chiefly  in  the 
interior  parts.  “ In  many  (heobferves)  the  cattle  are  faftened 
to  fiakes  ranged  along  the  wall  at  the  dillance  of  about 
three  feet  from  each  other,  with  a fpnee  of  18  or  20  inches 
between  the  wall  and  the  flakes  to  lay  their  food  in.  This 
is  a very  general  conllrudlion  in  many  parts  ot  the  country  ; 
.but  it  is  lome  what  remarkable  (he  fays)  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  things,  that  the  plan  mod  generally  followed  is  the 
very  worll  that  could  have  been  thought  of : according  to  this 
eonftrudtion,  except  fometinus,  when  the  cattle  are  fed  from 
without,  the  feeder  is  obligsd  to  go  in  among  them  to  give 
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them  their  food,  which  oceafions  a great  wafte  of  time 
as  well  as  being  attended  with  many  other  inconve- 
niences. No  conllrudtion  can,  lie  fuppofes,  be  more  com- 
modious than  when  a fufficient  fpace  is  left  before  the  cattle, 
for  the -feeder  to  go  with  a large  wheelbarrow  to  diitribute 
their  food.  This  may  (he  thinks)  be  obtained,  either  in  fingle 
fheds,  or  in  double  ones,  by  making  the  cattle  face  each 
other,  and  leaving  a free  fpace  of  about  four  feet  to  admit  a 
wheel-barrow,”  in  the  foddering  of  them. 

He  adds  that  the  fingle  ones  may  be  formed  as  in  Plate 
IV.  Jig.  3,  Agriculture , in  which  A is  the  paffag-e  before 
the  cattle,  B the  rack  for  their  hay  or  ftraw,  C a place  for 
laving  fodder  or  litter  in  occasionally.  Or  it  may  be  con- 
ftru&ed  as  in  jig.  4.  I)  the  paffage,  E a perpendicular 
rack  behind  which  are  thin  deals  all  along  in  the  pofition  F, 
for  laying  the  hay  upon  ; and  under  F is  a fquare  hole  G, 
oppofite  each  flail,  through  which  the  cattle  are  fed  from 
the  paffage  D.  This  is  a very  good  conftru&ion  for  this 
fort  of  (hed,  and  is  taken  from  the  new  offices  of  Mr.  Bifh- 
ton’s,  of  Kilfal  in  Shropfhire,  where  economy  in  labour  and 
convenience  have  been  much  attended  to. 

(Double  fheds  may  be  conflrmfted  as  in  fig.  5,  hi  which  A 
is  the  paffage  ; B,B  are  the  flakes  to  which  the  cattle  are 
bound  ; C,C  are  poils  or  pillars  to  fupport  the  roof.  It 
might,  he  thinks,  be  an  improvement  here  to  adopt  Mr. 
Bifhton’s  plan,  and  make  fimilar  racks,  with  holes  below,  as 
is  fhewn  in  fig.  4.  Another  way  of  conftrudling  thele 
double  fheds  is  (hewn  in  fig.  6,  by  which  a very  conve- 
nient loft  may  be  obtained  in.  the  roef.  A is  the  paffage  be- 
tween the  cattle,  and  B the  loft  above,  which,  if  clofe 
boarded,  may  ferve  many  ufeful  purpofes.  Thefe  double 
fheds  are,  Mr.  Beatfc.n  fuppofes,  perhaps  the  beft  conftruc- 
tion  for  feeding-houfes,  being  not  only  the  moll  commodious, 
but  requiring  lefs  building  for  the  fame  number  of  cattle 
than  by  having  them  all  to  face  one  way. 

It  isjuftly  remarked,  by  the  lame  writer,  that  where  cat- 
tle are  fed  from  the  outlide  through  holes  left  for  that  pur- 
pofe, many  inconveniences  may  arife,  either  in  wet  weather 
or  in  a fevere  froft,  or  by  a heavy  fall  of  fnow.  When  they 
are  fed  within,  no  fort  of  weather  can  occafion  any  interrup- 
tion, efpecially  if  there  is  a proper  place  adjoining,  to  keep 
the  provender  in  fecurity  and  under  cover.  In  fingle  fheds, 
it  would  be  convenient  to  have  a place  above  the  cattle,  as  at 
B , fig.  6.  for  holding  occafionaliy  fome  hay  or  ftraw.  This 
place  might  be  boarded,  and  made  to  open  from  without  by 
covers  fufpended  on  hinges,  which,  when  opened,  will  afford 
an  eafy  accefs  for  putting  in  the  fodder  from  a cart.  It 
would  there  he  ready  for  the  feeder  to  throw  into  the  racks 
when  required.  The  roof  is  in  this  cafe  to  be  fupportec  by 
polls  or  pillars  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  placed  about  eight  or  ter.  feet  diftant  from 
each  other,  as  at  A,  A,  A,  See. Jig.  1.  in  Plate  V.  B,B,B. 
Sec.  are  the  hinges  of  the  covers,  and  C.C,C,  &c.  the  rings 
to  raife  them  up.  D is  one  of  the  covers  open,  which  may  be 
held  up  in  various  ways,  as  by  a catch,  F ,Jig.  2.  moveable 
on  a fmail  iron  pin,  the  heavieft  end,  E,  bc-ing  within  the 
fixed  boards,  and  F without  to  catch  in  a hole  in  the  cover, 
when  opened. 

In  the  third  place,  great  attention  is,  he  fays,  neceffary  ta 
keep  cattle  clean  and  dry.  The  common  method  of  taking 
away  the  dung  in  wheelbarrows  is  attended  with  a good  deal 
of  labour,  and  where  there  are  many  cattle  or  cows  will  re- 
quire perhaps  feveral  men’s  attendance.  If  this  labour  can, 
therefore,  be  abridged,  and  one  or  two  men’s  work  faved  by 
a proper  conftrudtion  of  building,  it  will  be  a great  advan- 
tage. This  Ihould  be  cenfidered  in  the  original  defign  be- 
fore the  building  is  begun,  and  muft  be  determined  in  a great 
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xneafure  by  the  form  and  fituation  of  the  ground.  If  a pro- 
per receptacle  can  eafily  be  had  immediately  behind  the  cat- 
tle, for  throwing  in  the  dung  at  once  with  a (hovel,  without 
wheeling  it,  this  would  be  the  eafieit  way,  and  will 
not  only  fave  trouble  and  expence,  but  if  properly 
contrived,  the  dung  will  be  the  better  for  it.  By  the 
common  method,  the  dung  is,  he  fays,  in  general  fo  fcat- 
tered  about,  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  that  a great  part 
of  its  virtues  is  exhaled  and  loft  ; a matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  ; for  it  is  not  merely  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  alfo  of  dung  that  is  to  be  coniidered. 

To  preferve  dung  under  cover  would  be  attended  with  an 
expence  in  the  contiruftion  of  a proper  place,  that  perhaps 
few  would  chofe  to  go  to  ; at  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
objedl  of  more  confequence  to  the  farmer  than  preferving  the 
quality  of  his  manure. 

It  is  added  that  the  facility  of  keeping  cattle  clean  and 
dry,  depends  very  much  on  the  conftrudlion  and  paving  of 
the  ftalis,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds.  In  many  places, 
however,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  known  as  a ftall  for  cows  or 
oxen,  they  being  bound  to  ftakes,  without  any  divilion 
whatever  betwixt  them.  In  fome  parts  again,  particularly  in 
Cheffiire  and  Lancalhire,  he  obferves  cows  are  bound  in 
pairs,  at  lead  there  is  but  a very  fmall  divilion  betwixt  them, 
as  will  be  feen  by  fig.  3.  in  PhteV.  in  which  is  a plan  of  thefe 
ftalls  ; A, A, A,  &c.  being  the  ftakes  to  which  the  cows  are 
bound.  In  other  parts  they  are  not  bound  at  all,  but  every 
cow  or  ox  has  a feparate  ftall  fo  divided  from  the  reft  by  rails 
of  wood,  that  they  cannot  get  out,  and  fo  narrow  that  they 
cannot  even  turn  about.  A.tfig.  4.  is  a plan  of  thefe  ftalls ; 

S, S,S,  &c.  arc  the  ftalls.  Pis  the  palfage  betwixt  them; 

T, T,  &c.  are  the  troughs  out  of  which  the  cattle  feed  : At 
Jig.  5.  is  an  elevation  of  the  rear  of  thefe  ftalls.  RR  is  a 
rail  that  lifts  out  at  the  end  of  each  ftall.  Sometimes  there 
is  a little  door  that  opens,  as  at  G.  Fig.  6.  is  a fedlien  of 
thefe  ftalls,  in  which  it  will  be  obferved  there  is  a Ihort 
rail  or  brace  at  A,  to  prevent  the  cattle  touching  each  other 
with  their  horns.  Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  cattle 
feed  much  better  and  quicker  in  ftalls  of  this  kind  than  when 
they  are  bound. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  double  ftalls  may  be  made  without  the 
fliort  divifion,  as  already  mentioned.  The  divifion  between 
them,  however,  ought  to  be  fufficiently  boarded  at  the  top, 
to  prevent  the  cattle  feeing  their  neighbours  in  the  next  ftall. 
At  each  ftake  (hould  be  a trough  for  holding  meat,  and 
between  thefe  two  troughs,  another  common  to  both  cattle, 
for  holding  water,  with  which  it  may  be  fupplied  by  a pipe 
communicating  with  a ciftern  or  refervoir  without. 

Thefe  three -troughs  may  be  of  ftone,  as  in  Jig.  7.  and  all 
of  one  piece,  if  thought  proper.  A perpendicular  rack  for 
holding  hay  or  ftravv  may  be  placed  over  them,  as  reprefented 
in  fig.  8,  which  is  a fedlion  or  view  of  one  of  the  ftalls,  and 
fig.  j,  is  a plan.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
divide  them  by  a rail  in  the  middle,  as  at  AB,  fig.  7.  which 
would  prevent  the  cattle  turning  too  much  about,  and 
fpreading  their  dung  over  the  whole  ftall,  for  the  more  they 
are  made  to  dung  in  the  fame  place,  the  ealier  it  will  be  to 
keep  them  clean.  But  although  the  double  ftalls  here  re- 
commended are  a good  deal  ufed  for  milch  cows  in  different 
parts  of  England,  yet  they  have  in  general  only  one  trough 
for  each  cow,  without  any  for  water  ; nor  indeed  has  he  feen 
any  with  this  conveniency,  except  at  Burleigh,  in  Rutland- 
fttire,  a feat  of  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  where  offices  and 
farm-boufes  are  on  an  excellent  conltrudlion,  being  planned 
chiefly  by  himfelf. 

In  paving  ftalls  for  cattle,  the  fame  author  remarks,  “ that 
'.here  is  generally  too  great  a declivity  made,  which  will 
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caufe  them  always  to  Hand  uneafy  and  uncomfortable ; for, 
when  feeding,  there  cannot  be  too  much  attention  paid  to 
their  eafe  and  comfort,  as  well  as  to  their  food.  If  they  are 
conftantly  wet  and  dirty,  or  in  pain  by  Handing  in  an  un- 
natural pofition,  it  is  impoffible  they  can  thrive  fo  well  as 
otherwife  they  might.  Yet  (fays  he)  how  little  attention  is 
there  in  general  paid  to  this.  One  would  almoft  be  led  to 
fuppofe  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  they  fluff  their  cattle 
quite  full  of  food,  whatever  may  be  its  quality,  it  is  all  that  is 
neceffary.  Sometimes  they  are  chained  fo  clofe  to  a ftake 
that  they  can  hardly  move,  nay,  it  is  a practice  in  fome  places 
to  fallen  their  heads  between  two  ftakes,  by  which  they 
can  neither  lie  down  in  comfort  nor  can  they  have  it  in  thtir 
power  to  deftroy  or  diflodge  thofe  teafing  tormenting  vermin 
which  frequently  prey  upon  them.  Befides  this,  they  are 
often  fuffered  to  he  befmeared  on  the  back,  and  either  fmok- 
ing  with  heat  for  want  of  ventilation,  or  Ihivering  with  cold. 
No  animal  can  thrive  well  under  fuch  malmanagement,  let 
his  food  be  ever  fo  plentiful,  or  of  ever  fo  good  a quality  ; 
for,  as  an  ingenious  author  fays  ; to  keep  cattle  clean  and 
well  littered,  is  to  them  half  food.  Cows  are  more  eafily 
kept  clean  than  oxen,  for  they  do  not  wet  their  ftalls  fo 
much  ; but  even  oxen,  when  confined  to  Hand  nearly  in  the 
fame  place,  cannot  wet  their  ftall  above  half  way  up,  if  pro- 
perly conftrufrted,  and  that  generally  about  the  middle.  It 
is  therefore  clear,  that  if  the  moifture  is  immediately  con- 
ducted away,  and  prevented  from  fpreading,  the  ox  will  be 
eafily  kept  dry.  The  belt  way  to  do  this  is,  (he  thinks)  in 
the  manner  deferibed  for  paving  the  ftalls  of  ftables.”  See 
Stable. 

The  ftalls  of  oxen  or  other  cattle  fhould,  he  fays,  “ be 
paved  in  the  fame  manner;  but  as  their  dung  is  cf  a more 
liquid  nature  than  that  of  horfes,  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
fome  commodious  method  to  cam  it  off.  Perhaps  in  fome 
fituations,  where  there  is  a proper  declivity,  this  might  be 
done  by  having  an  iron  grating  behind  each  ox  or  cow, 
immediately  over  the  ftall  drain,  and  as  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  to  the  place  where  the  dung  will  drop,  which  by  con- 
tinuing the  drain,  or  a wooden  fpout,  to  a pit  or  refervoir 
without,  and  giving  it  a fufficient  Hope,  will,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  other  moifture,  run  and  emptv  itftlf  therein. 
If  it  fhould  require  the  aid  of  a rake  or  hoe  fitted  to  the 
drain,  that  may  be  eafily  applied,  efpecially  if  thofe  drains 
are  made  open  and  coveied  with  a ftrong  plank  to  take  up 
when  neceffary.  The  moift  dung  being  thus  carried  away, 
the  remainder  will  be  eafily  removed. — Something  of  this 
principle,  fuited  properly  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  would, 
(he  thinks)  fave  a great  deal  of  labour,  and  very  much  facili- 
tate the  keeping  of  the  cattle  clean,  and  alfo  be  the  means  of 
faving  a great  deal  of  litter  when  fcarce  or  dear.  The  ad- 
vantage of  proper  drains  to  carry  off  the  moifture  from  with- 
in the  offices,  and  refervoirs  for  colledling  it  in,  are  therefore 
very  obvious,  as  without  fuch  drains  it  cannot  be  expedit'd 
that  the  offices  or  the  cattle  within  them  can  be  kept  fuffi- 
ciently dry.” 

But  though  thefe  forms  and  modes  of  conftrudling  cat- 
tle-fheds  and  feeding-houfes  are,  probably,  the  moll  fre- 
quently met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they 
are  often  built  on  other  places  and  in  other  forms,  fuch  as 
the  circular  and  long  fquare  ; the  firft  of  which,  though  ra- 
ther more  expenfive  in  the  conftrudlion,  is  probably  the  moll 
economical  in  refpedt  to  labour,  and  the  moll  convenient  in 
the  dirtribution  of  the  food,  efpecially  where  a great  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  to  be  kept.  In  this  cafe,  the  animals,  con- 
trary to  the  ufual  method.  Hand  all  round  having  their  tails 
to  the  out  wall,  by  which  much  convenience  is  afforded  in 
throwing  out  the  dung  through  crevices  left  for  the  purpofe 
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jn  the  wall  into  covered  pits  made  on  the  out  fide  in  order  to 
receive  it.  The  area  or  fpace  within  is  converted  to  the 
ufe  of  feeding  and  attendance.  There  fhould  be  a room 
above  in  order  to  ilore  up  different  forts  of  food  that  may  be 
wanted  for  the  animals,  to  render  the  plan  complete.  The 
paffage  or  gangway  next  the  wall  is  left  fufficiently  large  to 
permit  the  cattle  to  pafs  to  and  from  their  Halls;  and  the 
openings  in  the  wall  for  the  difcharge  of  the  dung  (hould  be 
f ) contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  being  (hut  up  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fevere. 

The  long  fquare  likewife  admits  of  much  room  and  con- 
venience, and  is  a form  in  which  many  houles  of  this  de- 
fcription  have  lately  been  erefted.  For  this  fort  of  fhed  the 
length  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet  affords  room  for  a great  number 
of  cattle  ; the  roof'heing  made  (helving,  having  the  height  of 
fourteen  feet  in  the  higheft  part  and  fix  or  feven  in  the  lowed; 
the  large  place  deilined  for  the  reception  of  the  cattle  being 
feparated  from  that  where  the  dung  is  to  he  depofited  by  a 
wail  or  fome  other  convenient  divilion.  For  the  former  the 
fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  on  the  infide  is  fufficient  to 
afford  good  room,  the  (falls  being  made  each  about  twelve 
feet  lono-,  having  the  width  of  four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a 
half;  the  p-angwavs  at  the  heads  and  behind  the  cattle  being 
made  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a half  in  breadth,  doors 
beintr  fixed  to  each,  one  for  the  admiffion  of  the  animals,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  the  perfo'ns  who  attend  them.  And  when 
the  buildings  are  of  great  length,  it  may  be  convenient  to  have 
doors  at  each  end.  There  (liould  likewife  be  troughs  in  each 
(fall  for  the  reception  of  water,  which,  where  it  can  be  made 
to  run  through  them,  is  of  great  advantage  ; and  boxes 
or  mangers  for  particular  forts  of  food,  as  well  as  racks  for 
hay,  are  alfo  neceffary  to  render  them  complete.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  {tails  may  be  formed  of  ftrong  planking  laid  fo 
as  to  have  a very  flight  defeent,  and  be  perforated  with  holes 
for  the  readv  paffage  of  the  urine  into  the  refervoir  for  it. 
There  (hould  be  openings  made  in  the  wall  behind  the  cattle, 
for  the  purpofe  of  difeharging  the  dung,  between  every  two 
(tails  of  about  two  feet  fquare,  with  proper  (butters  fitted  to 
them  ; and  alfo  a wooden  window  of  about  the  fame  (ize 
to  each  (tall,  to  admit  light  and  free  ventilation,  being  placed 
as  high  as  the  houfe  or  (bed  will  admit.  The  refervoir  for 
the  dung  and  urine  (hould  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
(hed  or  building. 

A (hed  on  this  plan  has  been  found  ufeful  in  pradtice  by  a 
perfon  who  has  bellowed  much  attention  on  the  convenience 
of  this  fort  of  farm  building.  See  Cow  Houfe. 

CATTU  GASTURI,  in  Botany , Rheed.  Mai.  See 

HiB.SC  us  alelmofchus. 

CATTU PHUS,  or  Cossophus,  in  Ichthyology , a name 
given  by  Arilfotle  and  other  Greek  writers  to  a fpecies  of 
Labrus  of  a blniih  black  colour;  the  merui.a,  andtusDus 
nhricans  of  fome  Latin  authors.  It  is  rather  uncertain 
which  of  the  Linnaean  fpecies  is  intended  by  thofe  writers. 

CATTUS,  or  Catus,  cathoufe , was  in  ancient  hiftory  a 
fort  of  covered  (bed,  fometimes  fixed  on  wheels  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  moving  it,  in  fome  refpecfs  iimilar  to  the  vinea  and 
pluteus. 

CATTU-SCHI RAGAM,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai. 
See  Conyza  anthelmintic  a. 

CATTUSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
(fate  of  Georgia  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

CATTU-TIRPALI,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  See 
Piper  Ion  gum. 

CATUDgEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by 
Raidas  to  thofe  who  dug  their  habitations  under  ground ; fuch 
were  the  Troglodytes. 

CATUIACA,  erroneoufly  written  catoluca,  carluce,  a 
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place  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  between  Alaunium  and  Apta 
Julia,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CATULENSIS,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa,  in  Mauri- 
tania .Ctefarienfis. 

CATULLI-POLA,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  Mai.  See. 

Pancratium  zeylanicum . 

CATULLUS,  Caius  Valerius,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  Latin  poet,  was  defeended  from  reputable  parent- 
age, and  born  at  or  near  Verona,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
668,  B.  C.  86.  At  Rome,  where  he  fettled  at  an  early 
age,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the 
principal  perfous  in  that  city,  as  Cicero,  Cinna,  and  Plancus, 
to  whom  he  recommended  himfelf  by  his  wit  and  gaiety, 
and  by  the  beauty  of  his  poet ical  compofitions,  the  obfeenity 
and  lafeivioufnefs  of  which  feemed  to  have  been  no  great 
hindrance  to  his  reception  among  the  ancient  Romans.  In 
fome  of  his  poems  lie  attacked  the  private  character  of  Cxfar 
with  feveritv  ; but  a flight  apology  effected  a reconciliation; 
and  Catullus  was  again  admitted  to  his  table.  Although 
lie  accompanied  the  praetor  Memmius  to  Bithynia,  Rome 
feems  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  dated  refldence  ; where 
he  lived  under  the  character  of  a wit  and  a man  of  pleafure. 
He  poffcffed,  however,  a final!  villa  at  Tibur,  whither  he  oc- 
cafionalfy  retired  for  relaxation,  and  he  alfo  fpeaks  with  an 
amiable  enthufialm  of  his  paternal  feat  on  the  peninfula  of 
Scrinio,  delightfully  feated  on  the  lake  Benacus.  He  was 
much  attached  to  a miltrefs,  whom  he  has  rendered  immortal 
by  the  name  of  Lefbia,  though  her  real  name  was  Clodia. 
That  the  unreffrained  libertinifin  of  Catullus  had  not  ex- 
tinguifhed  in  his  bread  the  amiable  feelings  of  fraternal  love 
and  friendfhip,  we  have  fufficient  evidence  in  the  tender  lines 
which  he  addreffed  to  a friend  on  the  death  of  a brother. 
The  Eufcbian  chronicle  has  placed  the  death  of  Catullus  in 
the  year  of  Rome  696,  B.  C.  58  ; but  as  he  alludes  in  a 
poem  (Carm.  iii.)  to  the  confulate  of  Vatinius,  in  707,  he 
mult  have  furvived  that  period.  I11  Blair’s  tables  his  death 
is  placed  in  the  year  of  Rome  714,  B.C.  40.  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger  extends  his  life  to  71  years,  and  confequently  refers  his 
death  to  the  year  of  Rome  739,  B.  C.  15  * but  Mr.  Bayle  has 
examined  ids  arguments  for  this  date  and  refuted  them. 

The  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  Latin  poets  is  affigned 
to  Catullus  by  Qvid,  who  places  him  on  a parallel  with 
Virgil: 

“ Mantua  Virgilio  gaudet,  Verona  Catullo.” 

Amor.  1.  iii.  el.  15. 

Martial  alfo  acquiefces  in  the  fame  opinion  ; (lib.  xiv. 
Ep.  195.),  and  modern  critics  reckon  him  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  examples  of  the  golden  age  of  pure  Latinify. 
“ He  is  the  earlieit  remaining  writer  who  gives  fpecimens  of  a 
great  variety  of  mealures  ; and  his  fubje&s  and  (lyles  of 
writing  are  almoft  equally  various.  His  peculiar  excellence 
is  thought  to  confiff  in  the  fweet  and  tender,  combined  with 
a lort  of  playful  fimplicity,  and  no  pieces  have  been  more 
frequently  repeated  than  fome  of  his  (hort  tributes  of  affec- 
tion to  Lefbia.  They  have,  indeed,  by  their  endearing  di- 
minutives, ferved  as  a modei  to  a whole  clafs  of  imitators. 
In  other  compofitions  Catullus  aims  at  a higher  flight,  and 
exhibits  much  (Length  of  imagination  and  expreffion,  not 
without  fome  of  the  harfhnefs  of  a mode  of  verfification  not 
yet  arrived  at  its  due  polifh  and  corredtnefs.  His  epigram- 
mafic  pieces  are  of  various  charadfers  ; but  fuch  are  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  idea  and  freedom  of  language  in  moft  of  them, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  offenfive  to  moral  purity.  His 
amorous  poems  are  likewife  often  in  the  extreme  of  warmth.” 
Of  his  works  we  have  extant,  his  “ Liber  Epigrammatum 
variorumquePoematum,”  dedicated  to  CorneliusNepos.  His 
poems  are  divided  into  three  books,  one  of  lyrics,  another 
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of  elegies,  and  a third  of  epigrams,  which  divificn  appeals 
in  the  edition  of  Venice,  1487,  fol.  The  moft  approved 
editions  of  Catullus  are  thofe  of  Voflius,  Lond.  1684,  410. 
with  a commentary,  and  Utr.  1691  ; of  Vulpiws,  Patav. 
1710,  4to.  with  annotations  and  an  index;  of  Corradini, 
Tenet,  1738  ; the  ‘‘  Variorum,”  by  G'tevius,  with  the  poems 
of  Tibullus  and  Proper-ius,  Utr.  1680,;  and  Mattaire’s,  in 
U 1 S'  t^mo.,  and  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum,  with  Tibullus 
and  Propertius,-  Lond.  i/ij,  fol.  A corredl  edition  was 
printed  a few  years  ago  by  an  alderman  of  London  ; but  not 
fold ; and  in  179^  was  publilhed  an  Englifh  tranflation, 
entitled  “ The  Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Catullus,  in  En- 
glifh verfe,  with  the  Latin  text  revifed,  and  claliical  notes,” 
prefixed  to  which  are  engravings  of  Catullus  and  his  friend 
Cornelius  Nepos,  2 vois.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.T.  1.  c.  3.  p.  60. 
See.  Nouv.  D16L  Hid.  Gen.  Diet.  Gen.  Biog. 

CATULU'S,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which  old  au- 
thors have  deferibedthe  fpotted  dog-fifh,  squalus  catu  lus 
of  Linnrcus,  which  fee. 

CATURIGES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Celtic  people, 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Gallia  Lyonnenfis,  or  the 
Cottian  Alps  ; placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ebrodunum  and 
Vapincuin.  The  country  which  they  occupied  was  called  in 
Latin  “ Cottii  regnum,”  and  in  Celtic  “ Cou-rich,”  or 
“ Catt-rich,” 

Caturiges,  or  Caturig/E,  a town  of  Gallia  Lvonnen- 
fis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Caturiges,  between  Ebrodunum 
and  Vapincum,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  and 
the  table  of  Peutiiiger,  who  names  it  “ Cattuigomagus 
its  modern  name  is  thought  to  be  Chorges. 

CATURIGIS,  a place  of  Gaul  in  Belgica  Prima,  N.W. 
of  Nafium,  on  the  route  to  Durocortorum. 

CATURRACTONIUM,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in 
Britain,  which  was  unqueilionably  the  prefent  Cattarick  near 
Richmond,  in  \ orkfliire.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a great  city;  and  fetms  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a fort  of  cataradl  in  its  vicinity.  Here  one  of 
the  Roman  highways  crblfed  the  river  Swale.  On  its  banks 
are  the  foundations  of  large  walls,  and  a mount  call  up  to 
a great  height.  Many  Reman  coins  and  urns  have  been 
dug  up  here.  The  city  was  finally  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes. 

CATURUS,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Mant.  Clafs  and  order, 
dicecia  triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Trlcocca,  Linn.  Euphorbia, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  tubular,  three-cleft  to  the  middle, 
or  three-leaved,  permanent  ; fegments  egg-fhaped,  acute, 
concave.  Cor.  none.  Stain,  filaments  three,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundilh.  Female.  Cal. 
from  one  to  three-leaved  ; leaves  egg-lhaped,  flat,  permanent. 
Cor.  none.  Pijl.  germ  villous  ; fly les  three,  long,  multifid, 
pinnated,  coloured,  (ligmas  acute.  Peric.  capfule  roundifh, 
tricoccous,  three-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  round. 

Sp.  1.  C.  fplc'iflorus,  Linn.  Mant.  Mart.  Lam.  Illuft. 
PI.. 805.  (Acalypha  hifpida,  Burm.  Fior.  Ind.  303.  tab.  61. 
fig.  1.  Watta-Tali,  Rheed.  Mai.  3.  p.63.  tab.  32.  Cauda 
felis  agre  ft  is  alba,  Rumph.  Amb.  4.  p.  84.  tab.  37.  fig.  2.) 
“ Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  pendulous.”  A fnrub.  Stem 
from  J5  to  20  feet  high;  wood  white  and  clofe;  bark 
thick,  dufky,  undtuous,  inodorous ; pith  yellow.  Branches 
diffufe.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  nearly  heart-fhaped, 
acute,  bright  green  above  ; midrib  pale,  hairy,  with  a few 
lateral  nerves.  Flowers  in  axillary,  folitary,  hifpid,  pendu- 
lous fpikes  ; but,  according  to  Burman,  the  fpikes  in  mod 
of  the  plants  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Java  are  not  pen- 
dulous. Fruit  round,  yellowifh-green,  infipjd.  A native  of 


the  Eafl  Indies,  where  a confcrve  of  the  flowers  is  ufed  in- 
diarrhoea,  and  all  diforders  ariiing  from  a laxity  of  the  vefiUs, 
From  a companion  of  Rurnphius’s  figures  in  tab.  36  and  37. 
with  thofe  ot  Rheede  and  Burman,  La  Marck  fufpedls  that 
feveral  fpecies  are  confounded  together.  2.  C.  fcandens. 
Mart.  Lour.  Coch.  612.  " Spikes  axillary,  upright  ; leaves 

oblong-,  fomewhat  ferrated  ; Item  climbing.”  An  unarmed 
fltrub.  Stem  long,  branched,  climbing,  but  without  tendrils. 
Leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  veined,  Imooth.  Flowers  very 
fmall,  white,  in  dole  fhort  fpikes,  with  awl-fhaped  bradtes  j. 
calyx  of  the  male  flower  three-leaved.  A native  of  the 
woods  of  Cochincluna. 

Caturus  ramifiorus,  Linn.  Lam.  See  Boemeria  rami. 

n 

flora. 

CATUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Lor,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridl 
of  Ca'nors  ; 2|  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Cahors.  The  place  con- 
tains 1344,  and  the  canton  9907  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  200  kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

Catus  j tardus,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  pardalis. 

Catus  Abelhicus , a name  given  by  fome  old  writers  to 
the  civet,  viverra  civetta  ot  modern  naturalills  ; called  alfo 
by  Gefner  and  others  felis  zibefhi.  The  Englilh  name  ts 
civet,  this  being  the  animal  which  produces  the  perfume  of 
thac  name  : it  is  oftentimes,  though  improperly,  called  the 
civet-cat. 

CATUSI ACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ckaours , a place 
of  Gaul,  in  Belgica  fecunda,  at  fome  diflance  N.  of  Duro- 
cortorum . 

CATU-TSIERN  Naregam,  in  Botany , Rheed.  Mai. 
See  Limonia  acidiffima. 

CATWYCK,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Holland,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lea,  near  which  the  Rhine  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
fand.  The  Romans  built  a caftle  near  this  fpot,  and  the 
ruins  may  be  fometimes  feen,  when  the  fea  retires  more  than- 
ufual  ; 2 leagues  N.W.  from  Leyden. 

CATY,  Cati,  or  Catti,  an  Eafl:  India  weight,  ufed 
efpecially  in  China.  It  is  equivalent  to  one  pound  five- 
ounces  and  two  drams  Englifh. 

The  caty  is  divided  into  fixteen  taels,  and  the  pic  into  an 
hundred  eaties. 

The  caty  is  alfo  ufed  in  Japan,  Batavia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Indies,  where  it  weighs  more  or  lefs,  according  as  it 
contains  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  taels ; the  caty  ot  J va 
is  equivalent  to  twenty  taels ; that  of  Cambaya  to  twenty- 
feven  ; the  caty  of  Siam  is  double  that  of  China,  and  amounts 
to  about  150  French  pounds. 

The  Chinefe  alfo  give  the  denomination  caty  to  the 
Siamefe  fchan. 

Caty  is  alfo  a fmall  weight  whereby  the  lapidaries  of  the 
Eafl:  weigh  their  emeralds,  equivalent  to  three  grains. 

Caty  is  alfo  a money  of  account,  ufed  in  Java,  and  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  amounting  to  about  nineteen 
florins  Dutch  money. 

In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  caty  is  faid  to  denote  a piece  of 
money  valued  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight  pence  fterling. 

CATZ,  James,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Dutch  ftatef- 
man  and  poet,  was  born  at  Brouwers-haven  in  Zealand,  in 
1577  ; and  became  fo  much  attached  to  literature,  that  he 
refigned  very  elevated  polls  under  the  civil  government  for 
the  fake  of  ftndy  and  repofe.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  how- 
ever, by  the  States  to  undertake  the  arduous  office  of  am- 
baflador  to  England  in  the  critical  and  tumultuous  time  of 
Cromwell.  O11  his  return  he  retired  to  one  of  his  ellates  at 
Sorgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His  poems  in  Dutch, 
almoft  all  of  which  are  on  moral  topics,  have  been  held  in 

high 
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Mpdvcftimation.bv  his  countrymen,  and  have  pafitd  through 
ftveral  editions.  The  late't  edition  was  that  of  1726,  in  2 
vols.  fol.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hid. 

CATZENELNBOGEN.or  Katzenelnbogkn,  Coun- 
ty of. \ in  Geography,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  which  devolved  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
in  1479.  after  the  deceafe  of  Philip,  the  lad  count.  It  is 
compcftd  of  many  diftricta,  which,  if  they  were  united, 
would  form  a country  20  lesgues  long,  and  10  broad  ; hut 
the  city  of  Meutz,  with  its  territories,  in fulated  in  this 
country,  makes  an  interruption  of  10  leagues.  The  Mayn 
pnffes  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the 
Upper  belongs  to  the  prince  of  Heffe-Darmiladt,  and  is 
called  Darmltadt  from  the  capital.  The  Lower  county,  fell 
to  the  landgrave  of  H;  ffe-Rhinfels  in  1648,  except  the  town 
of  Catze  it-inbogen,  Breubach,  and  the  caltle  of  Marfburg, 
which  belong  to  Darmftadt. 

Catzenelnbogen.  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Bated  on  a mountain  which 
gives  name  to  a county  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Hcffe- 
Darmftadt  ; in  its  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron  ; 28  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Mentz,  and  22  E.S.E.  of  Coblentz, 

CAVA,  in  Anatomy,  is  a name  applied  to  fome  large 
veins. 

The  jncerior  or  defeending  vena  cava  is  the  veffel  which 
returns  the  blood  fr  •m  the  liead,  upper  extremities,  and  cheft, 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  inferior  or  afeending  cava  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  pouts  it  into  the 
right  auricle. 

The  venae  cavae  hepstictc  are  the  returning  veins  of  the 
liver,  which  join  the  inferior  cava.  For  a description  of 
theft  veffels,  fee  Veins  and  Liver. 

Cava,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a large  village  of  Afia, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  ; and  fuppoftd  to  be  in  Bithynia. 

Cava,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  iflands, 
about  a league  S.  from  Pomona. 

Cava,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato 
Cit  ra,  the  fee  of  a biiliop,  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  pope. 
Since  a new  road  has  united  'he  Sorrentine  promontory  with 
the  Apennines,  which  paffes  by  Cava,  it  bar,  brought  to  this 
city  a concourfe  of  travellers  and  merchants.  It  lias  alfo 
been  encouraged  to  traffic  by  many  valuable  privileges  ; a 
cloth  manufactory  has  enlivened  it,  and  inereafed  its  popula- 
tion ; and  it  carries  on  a great  trade  in  11  lk  and  linens.  It  is 
diilant  2|  miles  N.W.  from  Salerno.  N.lat.  40°  26'. 
E . long,  rq0  45'. 

CAVADO,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  iea 
near  Efpofenda.  v 

CAVTEDIUM,  in  Archltsdure . This  term,  derived 
from  the  words  cava  edlun , ligmSes  a vacant  Ipace  within 
the  body  of  a houfe;  it  has  v here: ore  the  fame  meaning  with 
onr  word  court.  Vitruvius  lias  a chapter  upon  cavaediums 
(lib.  6.  cap.  3.)  which  he  divides  into- five  kinds,  called,  from 
their  various  forms,  Tufcan,  Corinthian,  Tetraftyle,  Dhplu- 
viated,  and  Telludmated.  The  Tufcan  cavaHium  was  a 
fquare  court,  with  a root  projexfiing  from  the  tides  to  fhelter 
the  wails,  and  convey  the  rain  water  towards  the  middle. 
The  Corinthian  cavaedium  was  iimilar  to  the  laft,  except  that 
the  roof,  projecting  further,  was  luppqrted  by  columns  un- 
derneath. The  Tetraftyle  was  fo  called,  from  having  four 
columns  fupporting  the  angles  of  the  roof.  The  Dif- 
pluviated  was  entirely  open,  having  no  roof  projecting 
from  tiie  fides,  and  was  therefore  lighter  and  more  agreea- 
ble for  the  windows  of  winter  apartments  to  look  into.  The 
fifth  kind  was  covered  over,  being  telludinatcd  or  vaulted  ; 


this  manner  was  ufed  when  the  fpan  was  not  very  great ; 
and  the  fpace  above  was  ufed  for  chambers  or  other  apart- 
ments. 

C A v AGIRp,  in  Ichthyology,  a fmall  ndi  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Ray  delcribes  as  being  lomethinl  of 
the  eel  fnape  ; but  thinnei  and  flatter.  The  lame  writer  alfo 
calls  it  Taenia  rubra,  and  Freggia.  This  is  the  Cepola 
T/enia  of  recent  authors,  which  fee. 

CAVAGLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in  the 
lordfhip  of  VercelJi  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Verceili. 

CAVAILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid!  of  Avig- 
non, iTtuated  on  the  Durance,  in  a'pleafant  and  fertile  coun- 
try, and  abounding  with  reniains  of  Roman  magnificence  ; 
4 leagues  S.E.  of  Avignon.  The  place  contains  5102, 
and  the  canton  9875  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes 
1 15  kiliometres  and  6 communes.  N.  lat.  43 0 52'.  E.  long. 
4°  _ 

Cavaillon,  a town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fouth  penin- 
fula  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about 
three  leagues  N.E.  of  Les  Cayes,  and  five  W.  by  S.  of  St. 
Louis. 

C AVAL  A,  La,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Romania  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Emboli. 

CAVALCADE,  a pompous  procefiion  of  an  affem- 
blage  of  peop’e  on  horfeback,  with  their  equipages,  &c.  by- 
way of  parade  in  order  to  grace  a triumph,  a public  entry,  or 
the  like. 

CAVALCADOUR,  or  Cavalcadeur,  anciently  de- 
noted a riding-mailer  ; but  at  prefent  is  difufed  in  that 
fenfe,  and  only  employed  to  denote  a fort  of  equerries,  or 
officers  who  have  the  diredlion  of  princes’  ftables.  The  French, 
fay,  ecuyer  cavalcadeur  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  &c. 
Menage  writes  it  cavalcadeur,  and  derives  it  from  the  Spanifh 
cavalgadvr , a horfeman. 

CAVALCANTI,  Bartholomew,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  Italian,  the  defeendant  of  a. noble  family,  was  born 
at  1-lorence  in  1503  ; and  having  been  led  by  the  difturb- 
ances  of  his  country  to  aflame  the  profeffion  of  arms,  he  dif- 
played  his  eloquence  and  his  valour  in  an  oration  on  liberty, 
which  he  pronounced  in  1530 ; armed  with  a corfelet. 
Taking  part  again!!  the  houfe  of  Medici,  he  was  under 
a necdlity  of  withdrawing  from  his  country  after  the  af- 
b.ffmation  of  Duke  Alexander  and  the  election  of  Cofmo. 
He  then  lettkd  at  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  Pope 
x aul  111.  and  his  grandfon  Ottavio  Farnefe,  m many-  im- 
portant negoeiations.  He  alfo  faithfully  ferved  Henry  II. 
king  of  France  in  the  caufe  of  the  Siennefe,  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  defend  their  liberties.  After  the  termination 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  he  refided  at  Padua, 
where  he  devoted  himfelf  altogether  to  literature,  and  vvheie 
he  died  in  1562.  His  “ Rhetoric,”  flrft  printed  in  1559, 
and  feveral  times  reprinted,  has  been  reckoned  amonA  the 
beft  works  of  the  kind  in  that  age,  when  it  was  the  cobunon 
tank  to  regard  Ariftotle  as  'infallible.  His  “ Treatifes  on 
the  belt  Forms  of  Republics  ancient  and  modern,”  printed  in 
1 555’  are  a^°  valued.  He  alfo  wrote  an  Italian  commen- 
tary on  the  fir  ft  books  of  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  and  translated 
into  Italian  the  “ Caftrametaiion  of  Polybius.”  Moren. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Cavalcanti,  Guido,  one  of  the  very  early  Italian  fcho- 
lars,  was  born  of  a family  of  rank  at  Florence,  in  the  13th 
century  ; and  became  the  difcipte  of  Brunetto  Latini,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  His  father,  having  been  a 
free  fpeculator  in  philofophy,  was  placed  by  Dante  in  his 
Inferno,  among  the  condemned  Epicureans  111  the  lower  re- 
gions 5 
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gions ; and  Boccacio  intimates,  that  the  fon  was  addidled 
to  iimilar  opinions.  Guido  was  fond  of  a retired  and  con- 
templative life,  and  attained  among  his  countrymen  a high 
character  both  as  a philofopher  and  a poet.  In  his  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  James  of  Corr.poftella,  he  formed  an  amorous  at- 
tachment to  a lady  at  Touloufe  ; but  having  taken  part  in 
the  contentions  of  his  country  againll  Corfo  Donati,  a prin- 
cipal perfon  of  Florence,  was  in  danger  of  affaflination  in  his 
pilgrimage.  In  the  year  1 300  he  was  banilhed  to  Serezano  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  place,  where  he 
fell  lick,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  and  died 
there  in  that  or  the  following  year.  His  poems,  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  dillinguifhed,  are,  allowing  for  the  times,  ele- 
gant and  correft.  They  confilt  of  fonnets  and  canzones, 
and  were  printed  at  Florence  in  1527,  in  a colleftion  of  an- 
cient Italian  poets.  Gen.  Di£t. 

CAVALE,  La,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  on  the  north- 
ern point  of  the  ifland  of  Taffo,  in  the  Archipelago,  wed 
of  the  bight  formed  by  Cape  Afperofa  : the  town  projects 
into  the  fea,  and  has  fome  refemblance  of  a horfe,  whence  its 
name.  This  town,  which  was  formerly  called  Cucephala, 
was  for  a long  time  in  poffeffton  of  the  Genoefe  and  Vene- 
tians ; of  late  years  it  has  become  a very  adlive  point  of  the 
Levant  trade  ; its  harbour,  though  not  very  fafe,  is  frequent- 
ed by  (hips  which  load  there  with  corn,  tobacco,  and  other 
commodities. 

CAVALER  Maggiore,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Piedmont ; 3 miles  north  of  Savigliano,  and  19 
jouth  of  Turin. 

CAVALERI,  a fmall  ifland  in  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Archipelago  between  the  fouth-wed  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Negropont,  and  the  continent  of  Greece.  N.  lat.  38°  7'. 

• E.  long.  24. 0 17'. 

CAVALERIE,  La,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tritl  of  Milhau,  two  leagues  S.E.  of  Milhau. 

CAVALET.  in  the  Glafs  Art,  a fmall  iron  ring  which 
furrounds  the  lumella,  or  hole  in  the  center  of  the  floor, 
in  the  tower  of  the  leer,  ufed  for  annealing  glafs  veffels. 

CAVALIA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coad. 

CAVALIER,  in  Military  Language,  a trooper,  a man 
of  warfare  or  foldier,  that  ferves  and  fights  on  horfeback. 
The  appellation  of  maitre  or  mailer,  has  fometimes  been 
given  to  him.  Thus  they  fay,  cette  compagnie  ed  de  trente 
on  quarante  mailres,  non  compris  les  officiers,  this  company 
conlids  of  thirty  or  forty  maders,  exclufively  of  the  officers. 
This  name  is  very  old.  And  they  inherit  it  from  the  men  of 
arms,  the  fil'd  corps  of  cavalry  that  was  raifed  under 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  Thefe  men  at  arms,  who  were 
gentlemen,  carried  each  of  them  into  the  field  with  him 
three  archers,  one  cutler,  and  one  page  or  valet.  The  num- 
bers of  each  were  dillinguifhed  by  fo  many  maders,  fo  many 
archers,  fo  many  cutlers,  and  fo  many  pages.  When  thefe 
lafl  were  fent  on  detachments,  by  themfelves,  fome  of  the 
gens  d’armes  commanded  them.  And  the  officers  did  not 
march  but  with  the  gens  d’armes  alone.  This  term  was 
formerly  confined  or  redrained  to  a knight  or  miles,  and  had 
the  fame  import  or  meaning  as  that  which  the  French  at 
prefent  annex  to  the  word  chevalier.  The  word  now  de- 
notes any  foldier  that  ferves  and  combats  on  horfeback  : and 
he  is  reckoned  a good  cavalier  who  takes  particular  care  of 
his  horfe  and  his  equipage. 

Cavalier  has,  the  fame  in  a military  fenfe  as  Bachelier, 
which  title  was  formerly  given  to  a young  cavalier,  who 
had  commenced  his  military  career,  ferved  his  lird  campaign, 
and  received  the  military  cindlure. 

Cavalier,  a term  in  Fortification,  made  ufe  of  to  denote 


a work  raifed  generally  within  the  body  of  the  place  from 
ten  to  twelve  or  more  feet  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  works. 
Its  mod  common  fituation  is  within  the  badion,  and  nearly 
of  the  fame  form.  It  is  fometimes  placed  in  the  gorge  of  a 
badion,  and  fometimes  on  the  middle  of  a curtain,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  ufually  made  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe, 
but  a little  flitter,  or  not  quite  fo  much  rounded,  or  circular. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cavaliers  is,  to  command  all  the  ad- 
jacent works,  and  the  country  around  them.  They  are 
feldom  or  ever  made  but  when  there  is  a hill  or  riling  ground, 
which  overlooks  fome  of  the  works. 

Sometimes  the  earth  of  the  rampart  fills  up  the  whole 
badion,  which  is  then  called  a full  badion  ; and  fometimes 
the  rampart  follows  the  majler-line,  or  fird  draught,  running 
parallel  to  the  parapet  of  the  ballion,  which  is  then  called 
an  empty  or  hollow  badion.  The  empty  fpaces  in  hollow 
ballions  are  convenient  for  magazines  of  provilion  and  ammu- 
nition, and  for  various  other  purpofes.  But  when  the  ballions 
of  a fortified  place  are  full,  and  there  are  any  eminences 
or  rifing  grounds  near  it,  that  command  any  parts  of  the 
works  or  outworks,  terraces  or  mounds  of  earth,  called  ca- 
valiers, more  or  lefs  raifed  as  there  is  occafion,  are  made  in 
them,  which  are  fometimes  walled  round,  arid  always  have, 
like  other  works,  a parapet  for  covering  the  cannon  placed 
in  them  for  removing  fuch  exterior  commands,  or  for  defend- 
ing the  faces  of  the  oppoflte  badions,  as  well  as  the  ballions 
themfelves,  in  which  they  are  raifed,  fhould  the  enemy  make 
lodgments  in  them.  Such  a cavalier  is  called  cavalier  de 
bajlion  ; and,  when  made  nearly  of  the  fame  figure  with  one, 
forms  a fort  of  double  badion,  which  is  often  attended  with 
great  advantages.  To  condruft  fuch  a cavalier  in  a badion, 
draw  two  right  lines  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  badion, 
about  twenty  yards  within,  and  didant  from  the  fame  ; and 
form,  at  this  didance,  an  interior  badion,  with  flanks  either 
draight,  or  with  orillons,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  outer  badion, 
or  the  badion  itfelf,  and  you  will  get  the  magidral  line  of 
the  cavalier. 

Cavaliers  are  often  made  on  the  middle  of  the  curtains, 
and  near  the  parapet,  in  order  to  command  a view  of  the 
field  from  the  place,  to  difeover  the  enemy  in  his  works, 
and  to  double  the  fire  which  defends  fuch  parts  of  the 
town  as  may  be  attacked.  At  other  times  when  any  parts 
of  the  place  or  works  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed,  cavaliers  are 
raifed  to  cover  them  againd  an  enfilade. 

A work  of  this  nature  is  fometimes  eredled  in  the  ditch 
of  a fenny  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  a gate,  or 
lodging  a guard  in  it  againd  furprifes.  It  is  then  called  a 
horfe -Jhoe,  and  when  very  irregular,  pale. 

Ever  lince  the  invention  of  modern  fortification,  cavaliers 
have  been  in  efiimation  and  ufe  in  may  fortified  towns,  as 
appears  from  Palma-Nova,  Orfi-Novo,  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
and  various  other  places.  They  are  raifed  confiderably 
higher  than  any  other  parts  of  the  works  ; and  as  they  have 
different  ufes,  or  anfwer  different  purpofes,  they  are  alfo  of 
different  figures,  being  fometimes  redlangnlar,  fometimes 
round,  fometimes  oval,  fometimes  of  the  badion  form,  &c.  * 
for  which,  fee  Fortification,  PL  i.fig.  2. 

The  principal  advantages  of  cavaliers  are  thefe,  that  they 
moled  a befieging  enemy  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  field,  expofe 
him  to  the  view  of  the  btfieged  in  his  woiks  and  approaches, 
annoy  him  in  his  batteries,  and  oblige  him  to  open  his 
trenches  at  a greater  diflance  from  the  place  than  he  other- 
wife  would.  They  fubjeft  him  to  this  inconvenience,  that 
to  be  under  cover  from  them  he  mud  perform  more  labour 
and  make  greater  excavations  to  raife  his  trenches  and  other 
works  a good  deal  higher  than  he  need  do,  were  it  not  for 
them,  which,  when  there  is  but  a fmall  depth  of  foil  and  rock 
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under  it,  is  attended  with  much  difficulty.  At  the  fame 
time  he  cannot,  but  with  extreme  difficulty,  raife  works  in 
the  field  fufficiently  high  to  command  them.  They  ferve 
alfo  for  covering  thofe  parts  of  the  works  or  place,  that  are 
expofed  to  an  enfilade,  and,  when  conveniently  fituated,  al- 
molt  double  the  fire  of  the  faces  of  the  baltions.  They 
likewife  anfwer  for  firing  into  the  retrenchments  from  the 
moment  the  enemy  makes  a lodgment  in  the  baftion. 

Some  engineers  difapprove  of  them,  alleging,  that  they 
are  of  no  great  ufe  or  fervice,  and  do  not  contribute  much 
towards  the  defence  of  a place,  becaufe,  being  retired  from 
the  out-works,  they  cannot  keep  the  enemy  at  a diltance. 
Then  they  obferve,  that  the  height  of  thefe  works  is 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  in  different  refpefts. 
Firft,  in  the  raifing  of  them,  as  it  is  difficult  to  heap  up 
earth  upon  earth  in  this  manner,  and  afterwards  place  a 
parapet  at  top  of  all  ; fecondly,  that  they  are  buts  for  the 
enemy  to  fire  at  ; thirdly,  that,  befides  this,  in  time  of  need, 
and,  when  the  enemy  is  near,  they  ferve  in  no  ftead  for  the 
purpofes  of  defence,  becaule  the  men  in  them  cannot  point 
their  camion  on  objedts  near  and  below  them,  without  either 
expofing  themfelves,  or  greatly  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of 
the  parapet  ; and,  lailly,  that  they  hinder  the  making  of  re- 
trenchments in  the  baltions,  and  that  when  the  enemy  once 
gets  poffelficn  of  them,  he  can  turn  them  to  a good  account, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  to  great  advantage. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  objections,  it  may  be  very  jultly  ob- 
ferved,  that  feveral  engineers  of  reputation  have  made  ufe 
of  them  with  great  advantage,  conleious  that,  when  added 
to  good  fortifications,  they  affuredly  render  it  much  flronger. 

Thus,  although  they  are  retired  within  the  body  of  the 
place,  their  height  remedies  that  defedt,  enabling  them  to 
fee  and  command  whatever  is  in  front  of  them.  That  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  is  not  lo  great  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  as  they  are  actually  to  be  found  in  many  places,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  objebted  to  them,  as  they  afford  ad- 
vantages much  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  it. 
And  that  as  to  their  being  buts  for  the  enemy’s  cannon  to 
dtftroy  and  batter  down,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that,  for 
this  pnrpofe,  he  mull  face  his  batteries,  and  raife  them  very 
high,  during  which  operations  he  is  liable  to  be  greatly  an- 
noyed and  interrupted  by  the  fire  of  the  cavaliers,  and  to 
perform  a great  deal  of  labour  before  he  can  put  iris  own  in 
a condition  to  do  them  any  effential  damage.  And  after 
he  has  made  them,  they  are  fubjedt  to  be  more  fuddenly  bat- 
tered down  by  the  cavaliers,  than  the  cavaliers  are  by  them, 
as  the  one  is  compofed  of  earth  well  fettled  and  rammed, 
and  the  others  of  earth,  loofe,  and  fuddenly  thrown  up. 

When  there  is  but  little  foil  on  the  outlide  of  a fortified 
place,  the  beficged  may  derive  great  advantages  from  fuch 
works,  as  they  can  raife  them  before-hand  at  their  lcifure  to 
what  height  they  choofe,  and  may  diminifh  the  means  and 
power  of  the  befiegers  to  injure  them,  by  bringing  the  earth 
from  the  outfide  for  that  purpofe,  which  will  compel  the 
enemy  to  bring  earth  and  materials  from  a dillance  to  raife  his 
batteries  and  approaches  fufficiently  high  to  counteradl  the 
effedts,  and  cover  him  from  the  command  and  fire  of  the  ca- 
valiers ; an  operation  that  mult  be  always  attended  with 
much  lofs  of  time,  as  well  as  great  labour  and  fatigue. 

Such  works  cannot  fail  to  be  ufeful  by  being  high,  firce 
when  placed  near  the  extremities  of  the  curtains,  they  afford 
a defence  to  the  oppofite  ballions  ; and  not  only  commanding 
but  firing  to  a dillance,  they  can  greatly  injure  and  annoy 
the  enemy  after  fie  gets  into  the  ditch,  and  compel  him, 
when  he  is  going  to  make  the  traverfe,  to  raife  it  very  high, 
in  order  to  put  himfelf  under  cover.  When  they  are  thus 
placed,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  making  of  retrench- 


ments in  the  baflions,  but  furniffi  a very  good  defence  for 
them.  To  fay  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  make  ufe  of 
them,  after  he  once  gets  poffeffion  of  them,  as  fo  many  cita- 
dels againll  the  town,  city,  or  fortified  place,  is  no  argument 
at  all  againfl  the  conllrudlion  and  ufe  of  them.  For  on  the 
fameground,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  we  never  ought  to  make 
ballions.  When  it  is  confidered,  that  after  the  befiegers 
fhall  have  taken  all  the  ballions,  and  all  the  retrenchments 
within  them,  which  they  mull  do  before  they  can  become 
mailers  of  the  cavaliers  fo  fituated,  the  place  will  hardly  be 
able  to  defend  itfelf,  whether  there  be  cavaliers  or  not  ; and 
when  there  are  fuch  works  there  will  ilill  remain  this  defence 
after  the  great  injury  the  enemy  mull  have  fultained  by  them 
before  he  was  able  to  force  all  thefe  other  works. 

It  may  not  be, improper  to  obferve,  that  it  would  not, 
however,  be  advifabie  to  introduce  cavaliers  as  a principal 
component  part  of  the  works  of  the  body  of  a place,  or  to 
revete  them  like  ballions,  and  employ  them  as  fuch.  For 
when  the  ballions  of  a fortification  are  at  too  great  diilances 
one  from  another  to  furnifh  a good  mutual  defence,  or  when 
the  curtains  are  excelfively  long,  it  is  better  to  place  ravelins 
before  them  than  to  introduce  cavaliers  into  the  middles  of 
them. 

The  height  of  cavaliers  above  the  level  of  the  rampart, 
mull  depend  on  convenience  and  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  railed  or  erebted . It  ought  to  be  from  to  to  15  feetor 
more.  The  length  of  one  fhould  be  at  the  leall  14  fathoms, 
in  order  to  receive  conveniently  4 or  6 pieces  of  cannon, 
and  its  breadth  6 fathoms,  for  them  to  have  room  to  recoil 
in,  and  to  be  ferved  eommodioully.  The  faid  height  in  fuch 
works  is  exclufive  of  that  of  the  parapet,  which  Ihould  look 
outwards,  or  towards  the  field,  like  that  of  the  rampart,  and 
ought  to  be  4 feet  4 inches  high,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  thick. 
On  the  part  looking  towards  the  town  a very  thin  parapet  is 
all  that  is  neceffary,  and  the  Hope  orafeent  there,  for  carry- 
ing the  guns  up  ihould  be  from  10  to  12  feet  broad. 

When  there  are  hills  or  eminences  near  the  works,  cavaliers 
are  fometimes  made  fufficiently  large  to  hold  10  or  12  guns 
e..ch  and  are  raifed  much  higher. 

Different  forms  of  cavaliers  are  refpedtively  bell  adapted 
to  different  purpofes,  and  much  depends  in  this  refpedi  on 
the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  engineer  who  conftrudts 
them.  The  round  or  circular  form,  however,  is  exceedingly 
good.  Of  ali  figures  under  the  fame  periphery  it  contains 
the  greatell  area.  The  fire  from  it  is  equally  dillributed  in 
every  direction,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  that  from  the 
rectangle,  fquare,  &c.  A cavalier  of  this  form  is  lefs  tx- 
pofed  and  lets  liable  to  be  ruined  or  battered  down  in  any 
particular  place  than  one  in  the  form  of  a reftiiinear  figure- 
The  fame  advantages  are  in  a great  meafure  attributable  to 
one  of  an  oval  form,  as  it  differs  but  little  from  the  circular. 
The  exterior  Hope  of  the  parapet  ought  always  to  be  con- 
fiderable,  particularly  if  it  be  made  of  loofe  or  bad  earth  ; and 
fo  ought  alfo  that  of  the  cavalier  itfelf  to  be,  wherever  it  is 
not  faced  with  mafonry. 

Some  are  for  placing  them  in  the  entrance  or  gorge  of  the 
batlion,  between  the  two  flanks.  This  poiition  enables 
them  to  fee  and  to  defend  the  faces  of  the  oppofite  ballions. 
But  it  interferes  with  the  retrenchments  111  thefe  works,  and 
is  too  much  retired  from  their  faliant  angles  for  commanding 
effectually  the  parts  without  the  body  of  the  place.  Thofe 
in  the  citadel  of  Turin  are  thus  fituated,  but  it  is  in  order  to 
command  the  town. 

Cavaliers  placed  near  the  extremities  of  the  curtains  neither 
hinder  the  erection  nor  occupy  the  places  of  other  defences, 
but  rather  increafing  them  have  a great  command  of  the 
traverfe,  which  the  befiegers  make  for  approaching  tfie 
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bastion.  Thef:  fituations,  -therefore,  feem  to  be  very  proper 
for  placing-  them  in. 

T!ie  capital  of  a cavalier  placed  at  the  middle  of  a curtain, 
fhould  be  at  riglr  angles  to  the  fame.  Its  faliant  angle 
fhould  '« e nearly  a right  one,  which  will  enable  the  faces  con- 
taining it  to  furrufh  a pretty  diredt  and  good  defence  to 
thole  faces  of  the  two  baltions  that  are  opposite  to  them. 
The  middle  of  the  curtain  is  a bad  pofition  for  a cavalier, 
when  it  is  otherwife  conftru&ed.  No  cavalier,  indeed, 
placed  on  the  middle  of  a curtain  ought  to  be  raifed  high 
above  the  rampart  ; for  if  it  be,  its  fire  along  the  faces 
of  the  adjoining  baltions  will  be  too  plunging  to  produce 
much  effect.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  kept  low,  it 
cannot  command  the  field  much  better  than  the  curtain  it- 
felf.  For  thefe  reafons  the  middle  or  the  curtain  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  eligible  or  advantageous  fituation  for  a cava- 
lier. 

That  a plunging  fhot  is  not  near  fo  deftructive  and  annoy- 
ing as  a horizontal  one,  or  one  nearly  fo,  is  a truth  fo  ob- 
vious, that  it  hardly  Hands  in  need  of  demonltration.  Fora 
fhot  fired  horizontally  or  from  a very  tmall  elevation  grazes 
and  bounds  along,  and  may  hurt  or  injure  fifty  objects  in  its 
progrefs,  before  its  force  is  entirely  fpent ; whereas  one  fired 
from  a coniidcrable  height  at  an  objett  at  a moderate  diltance, 
or  from  a fmall  height  at  one  very  near,  never  nfes  if  it  can 
bury  itfelf.  But  let  A K,  fg.  3,  represent  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  AB  the  altitude  of  anyplace,  work,  or  'height 
above  the  fame,  and  let  A D,  A F,  A M,  A K,  be  different 
diftances  on  the  horizontal  line,  from  the  foot,  A,  thereof. 
Now  if  E G be  the  height  of  an  object,  at  which  a gun  is  to 
fire  from  B,  G O be  drawn  parallel  to  A K,  and  from  the 
points  I.  N.  O,  where  G O mterfeefs  B D,  B M,  B K,  right 
lines  I FI,  N L,  O a be  drawn  parallel  to  A B,  the  relative 
degrees  of  the  extent  of  offence  in  firing  from  B at  an  ob- 
ject of  the  height,  EG,  placed  at  the  points  E,  H,  L,  a 
will  be  as  E D,  H F,  L M,  and  a K refpedtively,  or  as  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  A B D,  A B F,  A B ivl,  A B K, 
to  the  radius  E G. 

The  chances  then  of  hitting  an  objeCt  of  a given  height 
from  B,  at  different  diftances  from  A,  will,  caterls  parib.us , 
be  as  the  tangents  of  the  angles,  which  lines  drawn  from  B 
along  the  top  of  the  objeCt  at  thefe  diftances  to  meet  A K, 
form  with  AB,  to  the  height  of  the  object  as  radius.  But 
if  it  be  c nlidered  that  a fhot  fired  from  B meeting  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  at  D or  F will  bury  it  lei-  if  the  ground  ad- 
mit of  it  ; whereas,  meeting  the  furface  at  M or  K it  may 
•have  a fir  ft,  fecond,  and  even  third  graze,  in  each  of  which 
it  may  hit  and  injure  aimoll  a number  of  objects,  it  will  be 
.found,  that  the  chance  of  doing  mifehitf  is  greatly  beyond 
the  foregoing  ratio  in  favour  of  the  fhot  that  is  fired  hori- 
zontally. Heights  create  dead  parts  for  fome  diftanee  in 
front  of  them,  which  is  the  caufe  why  troops  in  afeending 
them  are  gene-rally  expofed  to  but  little-  danger  from  fire-arms 
and  fuftain  as  little  lois. 

In  maiidme  places  cavaliers  are  placed  either  in  the 
bnliio  s or  on  the  curtains,  according  as  their  fituations  are 
heft  calculated  for  enabling  them  to  command  a view  of  the 
fea,  and  to  fire  on  fhipping  at  a diftanee. 

W herever  a cavaher  is  placed  within  the  body  of  the  place, 
there  fho'iikl  be  a puffage  of  6 or  8 feet  between  the  parapet 
-and  it,  for  the  convenience  of  the  foldiers,  and  to  prevent  its 
ruins,  when  it  is  battered,  from  fulling  into  the  ditch. 

Some  ate  for  placing  cavaliers  without  the  body  of  the 
place,  beyond  the  places  of  arms.  But  this  feems  to  be  a 
bad  plan,  as  they  muff  in  fuch  fituations  be  raifed  very  high, 
be  tev.  ted,  and  after  all  can  furnifh  no  flanking  defences  to 
other  work. 


Cavalier  Ac  tranches.  Trench -cavalier,  is  a work  raifed 
by  the  bciitgers,  of  earth,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  they 
c;"i  mod  conveniently  procure,  as  gabions,  &c.  fometimes 
half  way  between  the  termination  of  the  glacis  and  the  co- 
vert wav  ; fometimes  only  a third  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
glacis  diftant  Irom  the  covert-way  ; and  fometimes  clofe  on 
the  very  creft  or  high  eft  part  of  the  glacis.  It  is  difficult  to 
eflabiifh  fuch  a work.  It  cannot,  indeed,  well  be  done  with- 
out batteries  a ricochet  to  enfilade  completely  the  covert-way. 
But  when  cue  cavaliers  els  tranchce  are  once  we1!  eftablifhed, 
they  prevent  frequent  faliies,  and  fcon  compel  the  bdieged 
to  retire  within  the  body  of  the  place.  For  it  is  then  eaf\- 
to  pufh  on  direft  trenches  or  approaches  to  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  covert-way,  and  to  make  at  thefe  angles  fmail  lodg- 
ments in  the  forms  of  circular  arcs,  by  means  of  which  the 
bdieged  may  be  driven  entirely  out  of  the  places  of  arms, 
and  f:om  which  the  befiegers  can  extend  their  lodgments  to 
l ie  right  and  to  the  left,  in  dire&ions  parallel  to  the  branches 
of  the  covert- way,' or  in  fide  of  the  glacis,  and  about  three 
toiffs  diftant  from  the  fame  ; which  thickncfs  of  earth  will 
ferve  as  a parapet  to  their  lodgments,  and  fhelter  them  from 
the  fire  of  the  cannon  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  oblige  the  befieged  to  abandon  their  cavaliers, 
or  at  leaft  to  dim  nilh  the  brifknefs  of  their  fire,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  aimoll  conllantly  throwing  large  {hells  into 
them.  Thefe  damage  them  materially,  difmount  the  guns 
on  the  batteries  in  them,  break  the  carriages,  and  prevent 
the  befieged  from  re-placing,  or  re-eftabliihmg  them,  with- 
out great  lofs,  if  they  perfift  in  working  011  the  cava- 
liers. 

If  the  cavaliers  of  the  befieged  be  reveted  and  in  the  baf- 
tions  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  batter  them  with  heavy  cannon,  jn 
Older  fo  to  fill  up  with  the  rubbifli  and  ruins  that  paj-t  of  the 
rampart,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each,'  as  not  to  leave  fuffi- 
cient  fpace  for  them  to  retrench  themielves  to  oppofe  the 
aflault  or  attack  of  the  baltions. 

When  the  miners  once  get  fo  far  as  to  Denetrate  into  the 
earth  of  the  rampart,  and  into  that  of  a cavalier,  they 
fhould  make  life  of  mines  to  throw  as  much  as  they  can  of 
the  earth  of  both  into  the  ditch,  lo  aflilt  in  filling  it  up. 
After  that,  they  fhould  continue  working  on  the  breach,  to 
render  it  practicable  and  of -eaiy  accels,  after  which  the  be- 
fieged having  no  retrenchments,  either  in  the  baition  or  in 
the  cavalier,  will  naturally  fnrrender,  to  avoid  having  the  place 
{formed  or  carried  by  allault. 

Should  the  befiegers,  however,  be  driven  to  the  neceffity 
of  (forming  the  baftion,  they  will  as  f on  as  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  rampart  make  fmall  lodgments  at  the  foot  of  the 
cavaher,  on  each  fide  of  the  breach  to  fupport  that  of  the 
top  of  the  breach  in  the  cavalier. 

Cavaliers  a cheval.  This  is  an  appellation  given  by 
the  Italians  to  the  large  fqoare  towers,  which  they  make 
over  the  gates  of  cities  for  the  purpofe  or  placing  cannon  on 
them. 

The  ancients  raifed  cavaliers  or  terraffes  of  wood  and 
earth  againlt  the  walls  of  towns  they  were  befieging,  in 
order  to  throw  fire,  darts,  &e.  into  them. 

CAVALIER!  Emilio  del,  a Roman  gentleman,  who 
firli  fet  the  dialog  ue,  of  an  oratorio,  or  (acred  drama,  to  narra- 
tive inufic,  or  recitative.  This  oratorio  was  entitled;  Dell 
Anima  e dell  Corpo,  and  was  performed  at  Rome  in  1600, 
the  fame  year  that  Rinnuecini’s  Oif  o,  the  firft  opera,  was 
fet  by  Jucopo  Peri  at  Florence,  and  p-rformed  to  fisaiiar  mu- 
fic  : lo  that  the  Italians  themfelvcs  are  unable  to  determine 
who  was  the  inventor  of  the  mufical  dec*  imation  called^rm- 
tatlve,  which  has  been  cultivated  and  continued  in  the  nnifi- 
cal  dramas  of  Italy,  facied  and  fecular,  ever  fince ; and 
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which,  though  attempted  in  other  dialedls  elfcwhere,  feems 
to  I'uit  no  language  but  that  of  the  country  where  it  had  its 
birth.  See  Recitative,  Opera,  and  Oratorio. 

CAVALIERS,  or  Cav aleers,  in  Englijh  HiJIory,  the 
appellation  given  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  diftrafted 
time  of  Charles  I.  called  the  Round-heads,  on  account  of 
the  fhort  cropt  hair  which  they  wore,  to  another  party  com- 
pofed  of  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentlemen  of  the  inns 
of  court,  who  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king.  Under  thefe 
party  names  the  different  fadlions  rendezvoufed,  and  figna- 
lized  their  mutual  hatred.  See  Tories. 

CAVALLEllI,  or  Cavallerius,  Bonaventura,  in 
Biography , an  eminent  Italian  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1598,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  order  of 
Jefuates  or  Hieronymites.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ffudies  he 
manifelted  fuch  talents,  that  his  fuperiors,  after  he  had  taken 
orders,  thought  proper  to  fend  him  to  Pifa  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  univerfity  eltablilhed  in  that  city. 
Cavalleri  at  iirff  regretted  this  change  offituation  ; however, 
it  was  to  this  circnmtlance  that  he  owed  the  celebrity'whic'n 
he  afterwards  acquired.  Here,  with  the  advice  of  Benedidl 
Callelli,  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Galileo,  he  applied  to 
the  itudy  of  geometry,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
gout  to  which  he  was  fubje<A  ; and  in  this  fcience  he  made 
fuch  progrefs,  and  acquired  fuch  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  geometers,  that  Callelli  and  Galileo 
concurred  in  predicting  the  eminence  at  which  he  after- 
wards arrived.  Soon  after  this  period  he  invented  his 
method  of  indiviiibles.  In  1629  he  communicated  to 
lome  ingenious  perfons  and  to  the  magiilrates  of  Bo- 
logna, his  treatife  of  indivifibles  and  another  on  the  co- 
nic fe&ions ; and  thus  he  obtained  the  honour  of  fuc- 
cceding  Maginus  as  profeffor  in  the  univerfity,  in  the  year 
1629.  See  Indivisibles.  Beiides  his  celebrated  work  on 
indivifibles,  entitled,  “ Geometria  Indivifibilibus  continuo- 
rum  nova  quadam  Ratione  promota,”  and  publilhed  at  Bo- 
logna in  1635,  4f.o.  and  again  in  1653  ; he  alfo  publilhed  a 
treatife  of  conic  fedlions,  under  the  title  of  “La  Spechio 
Ullorio  overo  Trattato  delle  Settioni  Coniche, ” or  “ De 
Speculo  LUlorio,  &c.”  Bologn.  4-to.  1632  ; a lyftem  of  tri- 
gonometry under  the  title  of  “ Diredlorium  generate  Ura- 
nometricum,”  qto.  1632,  including  anaccount  oflogarithms, 
together  with  tables  of  the  logarithms  of  common  numbers 
and  trigonometrical  tables  of  natural  fines,  and  logarithmic 
fines,  tangents,  fluents,  and  verled  fines  ; of  which  a new 
and  enlarged  edition  was  publilhed  at  Bologna  in  1643,  4to. 
entitled,  “ Trigonometria  Plana  ac  Spluerica,  Linearis  ac 
Logarithmica,  &c. a “ Compendium  Regularum  de  Tri- 
anguhs  and  a“Centuria  Problematum  Aitronomicorum.” 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a treatife  of  allrology,  entitled 
“ Rota  Planetaria,”  and  publilhed  under  the  appellation  of 
Sylvius  Philomantius ; and  this  publication  was  the  more 
furpriling,  as  he  was  an  enemy  of  judicial  altrologv.  The 
laft  of  his  works  was  entitled  “ Exercitationes  Geometric® 
fex,”  qto.  Bonon.  1647,  and  contains  exercifes  on  the  me- 
thod of  indivifibles  ; anfwers  to  the  objections  of  Guldinus  ; 
the  ufe  of  indivifibles  in  Coffic  powers,  or  Algebra,  and  in 
confiderations  about  gravity  : with  a mifcellaneous  collec- 
tion of  problems.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year,  1647,  he 
■died  a martyr  to  the  gout,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  ufe 
of  his  fingers.  Montucla,  Hill,  des  Math,  vol-  ii.  p.  37,  See. 

CAVALLERI  A,  among  the  Ancient  Spaniards,  a kind 
of  tax,  or  impofition  on  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  and 
cities,  for  the  fupport  of  horfemen. 

CAVALLEROS,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  north-well  part  of  the  bay  of  Panama;  75  miles 
S.W.  of  Panama. 
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CAVALLES,  a duller  of  fmall  ifiands  in  the' Southern 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coall  of  New  Zealand  ; 3 leagues 
N.W.  from  Point  Pocock. 

CAVALLI,  Francesco,  a Venetian  dramatic  compo- 
fer,  who  furnifhed  the  theatres  of  Venice,  between  the  year 
1639  and  1666,  with  35  operas.  Of  his  genius,  fcience, 
and  fertility,  we  are  now  unable  to  judge,  except  by  Erifmo- 
na,  one  of  his  operas  that  has  been  preferved  in  England, 
and  which  having  examined,  we  find  the  mufic  as  good  as 
that  of  any  of  the  time  and  kind.  And  indeed,  the  number 
of  his  operas  is  a llrong  eloge  upon  his  genius,  in  a city 
where  the  mufical  drama  was  more  cultivated  in  the  17th 
century,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

Cavalli  Marini , in  Natural  HiJIory.  Thefe  are  de- 
feribed  by  old  writers  as  being  little  dried  animals  about  the 
length  of  a man’s  thumb,  found  on  the  fea-coall  near 
Puzzuoli.  The  head,  they  obferve,  refembles  that  of  a 
horfe,  and  the  body  terminates  in  a tail  like  that  of  a Ihrimp. 
Women,  it  is  faid,  ufe  them  to  increafe  their  milk ; and  ap- 
ply them  as  an  anodyne  for  the  bread:.  Bruifed  with  vine- 
gar and  honey  they  are  applied  as  a plafler  to  the  part  bit- 
ten by  a mad  dog.  This  fpecies  of  filh  is  alfo  found  on 
the  other  fide  of  Italy,  along  the  coall  of  the  Adriatic  ; but 
not  in  fuch  abundance.  The  marine  animal,  fo  curioufly  de- 
feribtd,  is  no  doubt  the  fmall  fpecies  of  Syngnathus,  orpipe- 
filh,  known  among  modern  naturalifts  by  the  name  of 
Hippocampus % See  Syngnathus  Hippocampus. 

CAVALLINI,  Pietro,  in  Biography,  a hillorical  pain- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1279,  and 
became  the  difciple  of  Giotto.  The  number  of  his  paintings  is 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  1300,  and  his  piety  was  no  lefs  extra- 
ordinary than  his  affiduity  as  an  artift,  in  confequence  of  which 
he  has  been  ellcemed  as  a faint.  His  principal  works  are  at 
Rome,  where  he  affilted  Giotto  in  the  celebrated  pidlure  in 
Mofaic,  which  is  over  the  grand  entrance  into  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  : but  his  performance  in  frefco  was  in  the  church  of 
Ara  Cceli  at  Rome  ; in  which  he  reprefented  the  Virgin  and 
child  above,  furrounded  with  glory,  and  below  was  the  figure 
of  Odlavian,  and  alfo  that  of  the  fybil,  directing  the  eye  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor  to  the  figures  in  the  air. 
It  has  been  fuggelled  by  Mr.  Vertue  (fee  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  17)  that  the  fluine  of  Edward  the  Confef- 
for,  and  the  croffes  ere&ed  to  the  memory  of  queen  Eleanor, 
were  conltru&ed  from  the  defigns  of  Cavallmi  by  Abbot 
Ware  ; and  he  fuppofes  Cavallini  to  be  the  inventor  of  Mo- 
faic, alleging  that  Giotto  was  20  years  younger  than  the 
other.  But  this  appears,  by 'the  tellimonv  of  Vafr-ri,  and  of 
other  writers,  to  be  an  anachronifm  ; as  Giotto  was  three 
years  older  than  Cavallini,  and  was,  in  reality,  his  inltrudtor 
in  the  art  of  Mofaic.  Befides,  the  abbot  Ware  died  in  1283, 
when  Cavallini  was  only  four  years  old,  and  eight  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  queen  Eleanor,  wrho  died  in  1291.  Pil- 
kington. 

CAVALLO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  America 
in  the  provice  of  Venezuela,  on  Terra  Firma,  or  ilthmus  of 
Darien,  23  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Jago  de  Leon.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  in  a former  war  was  unfuccefsfully'attacked  by 
Commodore  Knowles.  S.  lat.  io°  ij.  W.  long.  68°  12'. 

CAVALLOS  de  Fam,  two  fmall  ifiands  in  the  Atlantic 
near  the  coall  of  Portugal,  about  half  a league  S.S.W. 
of  Efpofenda.  N.  lat.  410  30'.  W.  long.  8°  63'. 

CAVALQUET.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a particular 
found  of  the  trumpet,  which  the  cavalry  make  ufe  of  on 
approaching  towns  or  palling  through  them. 

CA1ALRY,  in  French  cavalerie,  or  cavallcrie,  in  Mili- 
tary Language,  a body  or  bodies  of  troops,  who  ferve  and 
Of  thefe  there  are  different  deferip- 
•l  tiufis 
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tions  in  almoll  every  country.  In  tins,  independent  of  the 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  cavalry,  wf  have  two  regiments  of 
life-guards,  one  of  horfe-guards,  feven  of  dragoon-guards, 
live  of  dragoons,  and  nineteen  of  light-dragoons. 

The  two  regiments  of  life  guards,  in  confequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  hovfe-grenadier  guards,  are  kept  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  guarding  the  metropolis  and  of  efcorting  his  ma- 
jetly.  They  are  generally  called  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  life- 
guards. Each  of  them  confifts  of  fix  troops  and  a kettle 
drum. 

The  royal  regiment  of  Horfe-guards,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Oxford-blues,  from  having  been  originally  raifed 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  confifts  of  nine  troops.  The  quarter- 
mafter  of  this  corps  holds  his  appointment  under  the  fign 
manual,  and  is,  in  this  refpedl,  an  exception  to  the  general 
regulations,  that  adetl  the  quarter-maftcrs  of  all  our  other 
regiments  of  cavalry,  who  hold  theirs  only  by  warrants. 

The  order  of  precedence  among  our  cavalry  is  the  follow- 
ing. Firlt,  the  life-guards  ; fecondly,  the  horfe-guards ; 
thirdly,  the  dragoon-guards  ; fourthly,  the  dragoons  ; and 
laftly,  the  light-dragoons. 

Horfe  is  alfo  a general  term,  as  well  as  cavalry,  for  mount- 
ed ioldiers.  In  Ireland  there  are  four  regiments  of  horfe- 
guards.  The  firft  troop  of  horfe  in  our  fervice  was  raifed 
in  1660. 

The  dragoons,  though  regiments  of  horfe  or  cavalry, 
differ  from  the  reft  in  this  circumftance,  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  difmounted,  and  are  obliged,  when  neceffaiy,  to  fight 
on  foot  as  well  as  on  horle-back.  The  firft  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  raifed  in  t 68 1 . 

Light-horfe  is  an  appellation  given  by  us  to  all  cavalry  in 
general,  that  is  compofed  of  fmall  and  lightly  accoutred 
men  mounted  on  light  and  fvvift  horfes.  Ours  were  firft 
raifed  in  1757. 

Hungarian  cavalry,  now  commonly  called  Hujfars , wear 
a flsort  waiftcoat,  with  a pair  of  breeches  and  dockings  in 
one,  with  fhort  light  boots,  generally  red  or  yellow,  and  a 
doublet,  that  has  five  rows  of  buttons,  which  hang3  loofely 
on  the  left  fhoulder.  The  men  wear  large  fur-caps  adorned 
with  cock’s  feathers.  But  the  officers  have  eagles’  or  herons’ 
feathers  in  theirs.  They  are  armed  with  long  crooked 
fabres,  light  carbines,  and  piftols.  Before  they  begin  an 
attack  they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfeS,  that  it  is  almolt  impoffible  to  difeover  their  force  or 
number.  But  when  they  come  within  piftol-fliot  diftance 
of  their  enemies,  they  raife  themfelves  up  with  aftonifliing 
quicknefs,  and  charge  with  fuch  vivacity  and  alertnefs,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  thofe  they  attack,  to  preferve 
their  order.  Being  dextrous  horfemen,  when  they  find  it 
neceffary  to  retreat,  they  move  with  fo  much  celerity,  in 
confequence  of  their  horfes  being  fo  capable  of  enduring  fa- 
tigue, and  their  equipage  being  fo  light,  that  no  other  ca- 
valry can  pretend  to  follow  or  keep  up  with  them,  as  they 
leap  over  ditches  and  fwim  acrofs  rivers  with  furprifing  eafe 
and  facility.  Molt  of  the  German  powers  have  cavalry 
under  the  name  of  Huffars,  as  well  as  France,  into  winch 
they  were  firft  introduced  by  Louis  XIII.,  and  were  called 
Hungarian  cavalry  ; which  circumftance  ffiews  that  this  ap- 
pellation was  prior  to  that  of  Hujfars. 

Cuiraffiers  is  a term  made  ufe  of  to  denote  a fort  of  heavy 
cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes,  as  molt  of  the  German  horfe 
are.  The  feveral  German  powers,  particularly  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  have  regiments  of  cuiraffiers.  And 
the  late  king  of  France  had  one.  But  there  have  been  no 
cavalry  of  this  defeription  in  England,  fince  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  The  Auitrian  cuiraffiers  are  reckoned  the  em- 
peror’s bell  troops. 
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Of  the  French  cavalry. 

Before  the  year  1678  the  regiments  of  French  cavalry 
conlifted  of  two,  three,  or  four  fquadrons  ; each  fquadron 
confided  of  three  companies,  and  each  company  of  a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant,  a marfhal  des  Logis  (quarter  mailer), 
and  fifty  maitres  (troopers). 

During  the  war  of  1688  their  ancient  regiments  were 
divided  into  fquadrons,  and  every  fquadron  confided  of  four 
companies.  A company  confided  of  40  maitres,  and  had  four 
officers,  as  formerly.  The  new  regiments  confided  each  of 
four  fqudrons,  of  which  each  had  three  companies.  And  each 
company  was  compofed  of  50  maitres  and  four  officers. 

During  the  war  of  1701  the  fquadrons  confided  each  of 
four  companies  ; and  each  company  had  35  maitres  and  four 
officers. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1741  each  regi- 
ment of  their  cavalry  confided  of  four  fquadrons ; each 
fquadron  of  four  companies,  and  each  company  of  25  mai- 
tres.  During  the  war  the  companies  were  increafed  each 
to  35  men.  The  regiment  de  Royal  Allemands,  and  that  de 
Rofen,  confided  each  of  fix  fquadrons,  and  each  fquadron 
of  three  companies  of  50  men  each.  The  regiment  of  Fitz- 
ja-mes  had  four  fquadrons,  and  each  fquadron  three  com- 
panies of  46  men  each.  That  of  Naffau  had  the  lame  num- 
ber of  fquadrons  and  companies,  but  each  company  had  3a 
men. 

The  ordinance  of  the  13th  of  March  1749  reduced  the 
cavalry  to  129  fquadrons,  confiding  each  of  four  companies, 
and  each  company  of  30  men. 

The  ordinance  of  the  23th  of  March  1776  made  each  re- 
giment confift  of  four  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  and  one  ot  light 
horfe,  of  one  company  each.  By  the  nth  article  of  that 
ordinance  there  was  attached  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry  a 
fquadron  under  the  title  of  an  auxiliary  fquadron,  for  the 
purpofe  of  replacing,  in  time  of  war,  the  men,  that  might 
be  deficient  or  wanting  in  the  fquadrons  of  cavalry  or  light- 
horfe. 

The  ordinance  of  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1784,  made  fome 
alterations  in  this  arrangement,  and  made  each  regiment  of 
cavalry  confiil  of  four  fquadrons,  and  each  fquadron  of  one 
company.  By  it  both  a peace  and  a war  eitablidiment  was 
preferibed.  But  in  both  the  one  and  the  other  the  number 
of  officers  and  non-commiffiontd  officers  of  all  ranks,  was 
to  be  the  fame. 

By  it  alfo  the  fix  regiments  of  light-horfe  were  reunited  to 
the  cavalry,  and  every  regulation  for  them  was  preferibed* 
And  they  were  to  retain  the  rank  they  then  held  among 
themfelves,  and  with  regard  to  the  other  regiments  of 
cavalry. 

The  offenfive  arms  of  the  cavalry  are,  the  pidol,  the  ca- 
rabine, the  blunderbufs,  the  fufee  and  bayonet,  the  fword  and 
the  fabre. 

The  defenfive  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  the  calotte  or  lea- 
ther cap,  the  cafque,  and  the  demi-cuiraffe,  or  half  cuirafs. 

As  the  Franks,  before  they  conquered  Gaul,  had  but 
very  little  cavalry,  it  is  probable  they  employed  in  their  ar- 
mies by  degrees  the  Gallic  cavalry,  which  poffeffed  much 
reputation,  and  for  a long  time  had  formed’the  moll  nu- 
merous part  of  the  Roman  cavalry.  Clovis,  at  the  battle 
of  Tolbiac,  fought  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  in  537 
Theodebert  carried  fome  with  him  on  his  expedition  into 
Italy.  At  the  battle  of  Tours,  in  732,  we  are  told,  that 
the  French  army  confided  of  6o,cao  foot,  and  12,000  horfe, 
which  laft-mentioned  body  had  neither  boots  nor  defenfive 
armour,  and  had  no  other  offenfive  weapon  than  the  lance  or 
javelin. 

Under  Pepin,  in  768,  the  number  of  their  cavalry  was 
2 augmented^ 
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augmented.  Under  Charlemagne  its  number  almoft  equal- 
ed that  of  their  infantry.  This  probably  was  owing  to  the 
vail  extent  of  his  empire  and  the  mfurreftiors,  that  were 
conftantly  taking  place  in  it,  which  required  prompt  and 
expeditious  movements  from  one  place  to  another.  In  his 
time  the  horfemen  or  cavaliers  were  armed  with  fvvords,  and 
coats  of  mail  made  of  fmall  rings,  inter-wrought  or  connected 
like  links  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  feeond  race  of  French  monarchs, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  their  armies  were  almolt  en- 
tirely compofed  of  cavalry  ; a circumftance  which  arofe  out 
of  the  nature  of  their  fituation.  Not  willing  to  confide  the 
defence  of  their  country  to  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  then  ferfs  or  Oaves,  it  was  left  in  a great  meafure 
folely  to  the  nobleffe,  who  would  not  ferve  but  on  horftback. 
They,  accordingly,  formed  a corps  of  cavalry  or  horfe,  to 
which  the  name  of  gendarmerie  Was  given.  The  gendarmes 
were  armed  with  cuiraffes,  braiTets,  cuiO'es,  greaves,  gauntlets, 
helmets,  with  the  lance,  the  fvvord,  and  the  hatchet.  Their 
horfes  were  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  or  with  thongs 
of  leather.  The  infantry  were  employed  in  g^ing  after 
forage,  railing  up  the  wounded  gendarmes,  and  in  performing 
fimilar  fervices. 

The  cavalry,  that  got  the  name  of  light,  was  compofed  of 
the  vaffals  whom  the  feigniors  or  nobleffe  carried  along  with 
them.  They  had  not  all  the  arms  of  the  gendarmes,  and 
did  not  fight  in  the  fame  line  with  them.  They  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  little  defenfive  armour  ; they  carried  the 
hatchet,  the  club,  and  fword,  and  ferved  nearly  as  huffars  do. 

Louis  le  Gros,  having  eftablifhed  communities,  formed 
from  that  militia,  in  1108,  fome  light  horfe.  But  there 
was  110  regular  formation  or  eftablifhment  of  cavalry  in 
France  before  the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  who  made  one 
under  the  name  or  appellation  of  compagn'us  d’ordonr.ance,  and 
one  of  infantry,  at  the  fame  time  under  that  of  Francs  archers . 
Then  the  cavalry  affumed  a more  regular  form,  and  fought  in 
fquadrons  ; whereas,  before  that  time  they  had  not  been 
accullomed  to  fight  but  in  a Angle  rank,  becatife  no  one  of 
the  nobles  that  compofed  it  chofe  to  ftand  behind  ano- 
ther. 

The  gendarmerie  is  the  firft  corps  of  French  cavalry  next 
to  that  of  the  Malfon  du  Rot,  and  has  always  been  remark- 
ably diltinguifhed  for  its  valour  and  intrepidity.  Charles  V. 
having  appbed  to  Francis  I.  in  1552,  to  lend  him  a fum  of 
money,  and  that  illullrious  corps,  to  affift  him  in  repulling 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  at  that  time  hard  prefltd,  re 
ceived  for.  anfwer  from  the  Fre  eh  monarch  to  the  fir  lb  of  his 
demands,  that  he  was  not  a banker;”  and  to  the  feeond, 
“ that  his  gendarmerie  never  fought  but  with  their  king  at 
their  head.” 

In  1445,  Charles  VII.  obferving  the  difficulties  he  ex- 
perienced in  affcmbling  the  nobhffe,  who  then  compofed 
the  French  cavalry,  the  continual  wars  they  were  engaged  m 
having  exhauited  their  means  ot  fupporting  the  expence,  and 
wifhing,  lor  various  good  reafrjris,  to  have  a corps  of  cavalry 
that  Ihould  be  conftantly  engaged  m his  fervice,  and  which 
he  could  difpofe  of  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occafions,  as  he 
might  think  proper,  created  or  formed  fifteen  companies,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  hommes  d’armes  d’ordonnanccs  du 
Roi.  Thefe  companies  were  compofed  of  the  braveft  and 
moll  experienced  men  in  military  fervice  then  in  the  king- 
dom. Each  of  thefe  companies  confided  of  100  lancers,  or 
hommes  d’armes,  and  each  homme  d’armes  had  live  followers 
or  a’ds,  viz.  three  archers  one  cutler,  and  one  page  or  valet. 
Each  company  then  contained  600  men,  all  mounted  on 
borfeback  ; and  the  fifteen  companies  formed  together  a 
body  of  9000  cavalry.  This  was  the  commencement  ef  a 


Handing  army  in  Europe.  That  fagacious  king  fet  the  ex- 
ample to  other  monarchs,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  moll 
effectual  method  of  not  only  counterbalancing,  but  alfo 
of  lowering,  by  degrees,  the  exorbitant  power  of  their 
nobles. 

The  officers  of  thefe  companies  were  all  feigniors  of  the 
fird  diftindlion.  The  hommes  d’armes , or  maltres , themfelvcs 
were  gentlemen,  and  their  followers  were  obliged  to  wear 
the  livery  of  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  they  be- 
longed. For  this  purpofe  they  ornamented  their  coats  with 
the  colours  that  compofed  it. 

This  uniformity  of  drefs  in  each  company  was  eftablifhed 
that  they  might  be  known  in  adtion,  and  when  they  were 
guilty  of  any  irregularities  ; whence  proceeded  that  uni- 
formity in  cloathing  that  has  been  fince  eilablilhed  among 
troops  in  every  nation.  Thefe  companies  afterwards  dimi- 
nilhed,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  in  each,  but  always 
retained  their  reputation  for  valour.  This  diminution  was 
occaGoned  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a confiderable  body  of 
light  horfe  or  cavalry,  in  which  feveral  t*f  the  gendarmes  ac- 
cepted of  employment;  fo  that  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV'. 
the  armour  cap-a-pie  having  been  abolifhed,  the  gendarmes 
ceafed  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  cavalry  but  by 
their  name  and  prerogatives.  At  laft  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  all 
thefe  ancient  companies  were  reduced  to  the  four  firft,  of 
which  the  king  chofe  to  be  captain,  and  to  fome  others 
that  belonged  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Thefe  laft  were 
fuppreffed  as  the  princes  died.  The  fame  king  afterwards, 
however,  augmented  that  corp3  to  the  number  of  fixteen 
companies,  at  which  eftablifliment  it  was  continued. 

The  Scotch  company  of  gendarmes  du  Roi  was  the  only 
one  that  remained  of  the  fifteen  which  Charles  VII.  efta- 
blifhed in  1445.  It  had  the  appellation  of  cent  lances,  or 
the  hundred  lances,  and  was  unqueftionably  the  oldeft  troop 
in  the  kingdom.  It  poffeffed  fome  privileges  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Scotch  body  guards,  though  thefe  held  the 
firft  rank,  and  was  always  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  that, 
fo  long  as  it  was  compofed  of  Scotchmen,  it  was  com- 
manded by  Scotch  noblemen  of  the  firft  qualification,  and 
even  by  feveral  of  the  blood  royal.  The  Ions  even  of  the 
kings  chofe  to  bear  the  title  of  captain  of  that  company, 
which,  of  right,  belonged  to  them,  as  appears  from  feveral 
treaties,  and  the  example  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
king  of  England,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  ; who  was 
captain  of  it  in  1667.  And  it  was  not  till  after  he  refigned 
the  command  of  it,  that  it  was  commanded  by  a French 
feignenr. 

Under  Henry  IV.  there  were  carabins,  who  did  not  form, 
a feparate  corps,  but  were  put  by  fifties  into  the  companies 
of  light  horfe,  and  had  no  other  captains  or  cornets,  than 
the  captains  and  cornets  of  thefe  companies.  Thefe  cara- 
bins, under  Louis  XIII.,  formed  regiments,  and  were  dif- 
pofed  of  in  feparate  corps,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cara- 
bineers, who  were  diltributed  among  the  regiments  of  light 
cavalry,  were,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  formed  into  re- 
giments of  carabineers.  Since  his  time  the  French  cavalry 
has  confided  of  different  bodies.  Some  were  in  companies, 
others  in  corps  or  regiipents.  The  body  guards  of  the 
king,  the  gei»darmes,  the  light  horfe,  the  mufqueteers,  have 
been  on  the  footing  of  companies,  and  have  not  formed  re- 
giments. The  reft  of  their  cavalry  have  been  diltributed  in 
regiments  commanded  by  colonels,  and  gone  under  the  general 
name  of  light  cavalry,  which,  however,  is  diftindi  from  the 
compagnies  des  chevaux  legers  d’ordonnance. 

The  Spanilh  cavalry  is  naturally  good.  And  were  it 
prorerlv  difeiplined  and  taught  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  itw 
T » force. 
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force,  there  are  hardly  any  troops  that  could  {land  its  ated  to  this  fervice.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one 
(hock.  called  tczlerebirs  and  the  .others  tezkerctis. 


The  Turks,  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Moors 
thcmfelves,  or  the  people  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  have  excellent  horfes  for  cavalry  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards.  But  their  fabres,  though  of  a good  temper,  are 
riot  fo  ufeful  or  fo  well  calculated  for  doing  execution,  as 
the  Spanifh  fword,  or  even  the  fwords  of  the  Germans. 
Befides  the  advantage  of  good  and  fleet  horfes,  they  lit  fo 
fhort  on  the  ftirrup,  that  they  can  Hand  up  quite  ftraight  at 
a full  gallop,  and,  fupporting  themfelves  with  their  ftirrups, 
can  make  a better  drake  than  thefe  who  ufe  long  ones,  and 
at  a greater  didance. 

The  Turkilh  cavalry  owes  its  origin  to  the  Scythians,  a 
race  of  people,  that  were  always  fond  of  making  war  on 
horfeback,  and  tranfmitted  that  padion  to  the  Turks, 

The  Sultans  fo  tyrannifed  over  their  new  fubjefts,  after 
conquering  them,  as  even  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands, 
and  appropriate  them  to  the  maintenance  and  fupport,  not 
only  of  the  Serratculy  infantry,  and  the  marine,  but  alfo  to 
that  of  the  cavalry.  At  the  fame  time  they  left  the  con- 
quered countries  divided  into  and  difiinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  kingdoms,  provinces,  great  and  fmall  departments  ; and 
iffued  for  each  of  thefe  diftrifts  precife  and  diftinft  orders, 
touching  the  prompt  raffing  of  the  militia  and  the  fupport 
of  the  cavalry. 

Their  cavalry  is  not  all  on  the  fame  footing  in  regard 
to  pay.  It  is  divided  into  the  cavalry  capiculy , the  ca- 
valry topachly , the  cavalry  ferratculy,  and  the  cavalry  de 
tribut. 

The  cavalry  capiculy  or  fpahis,  poffefs  no  lands,  hut  are 
paid  by  the  grand  fultan,  and  ferve  as  a guard  to  his  perfon. 
Their  number  amounts  to  about  15,000,  one  half  of  whom 
are  called  Jllbataris , and  are  diftinguilhed  by  a yellow  ftand- 
ard  or  cornet,  and  the  other  half  are  called  Jpahis  glams,  or 
fpahaoglari,  who  are  diftinguilhed  by  a red  cornet  or  ftand- 
ard.  Originally  thefe  laft  ferved  the  firft.  But  having  in  an 
engagement  given  aftonifhing  proofs  of  valour  to  the  {hame 
and  difgrace  of  thofe,  whofe  fervants  they  had  been,  they 
were  formed  into  a feparate  and  diftinft  corps.  Their  of- 
fenftve  armour  conflfts  chiefly  of  the  fabre  and  the  lance, 
which  they  call  mifrack.  They  frequently  alfo  carry  bows 
and  arrows,  and  fometimes  piftols  and  carbines.  And  they 
make  ufe  of  the  long  dart  or  javelin,  called  gent,  which  they 
handle  with  much  addrefs  and  dexterity,  catching  it  up  from 
the  ground,  when  their  horfes  are  even  at  full  fpeed,  if  they 
mifs  their  aim  in  throwing  it  at  the  enemy.  When  the 
grand  feignior  takes  the  field  in  perfon,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
make  a prefent  of  5000  afpres  to  each  fpahi  to  enable  hirn 
to  purchafe  bows  and  arrows. 

When  the  fpahis  are  on  a march,  they  follow  their  ftand- 
ard  without  obferving  any  certain  order,  advancing  in  a con- 
fufed  manner  in  fmall  bodies,  fometimes  in  the  van  of  their 
own  corps,  and  fometimes  in  the  rear. 

Befides  thefe  two  bodies  of  fpahis,  there  are  four  others, 
who  are  not  called  on  to  ferve  but  when  the  urgent  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  ftate  render  their  fervices  abfolutely  neceffary. 
The  firft  of  thefe  are  called  fag-ulejigi,  and  carry  a ftandard 
red  and  white  ; the  fecond  fol-ulefigi , and  carry  a ftandard 
white  and  yellow  ; the  third  fag-gurcha,  with  a green  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  fourth  fol-gurcha,  with  a white  one.  All  thefe 
fpahis  receive  a daily  pay,  from  12  to  20  afpres,  and  are 
liable  to  perform  every  kind  of  fervice. 

There  are  likewife  fpahis  called  timariots , who  are  obliged 
to  ferve  at  their  own  expence  as  foon  as  the  beiglerbeys  or 
governors  of  provinces  command  them,  in  confequence  of 
the  lands  they  poil'efs,  the  revenues  of  which  are  appropri- 


The  Tezkerebirs  receive  the  grants  of  their  timars  from 
the  court  of  the  grand  feignior.  But  the  greateft  revenue 
of  one  of  them  muft  not  exceed  1999  afpres. 

The  Tezkeretis  take  their  letters  patent  from  the  beglcr - 
bey ; and  the  revenue  of  one  of  their  timars  is  commonly 
from  3000  to  6000  afpres. 

The  Chiaous  alfo  form  a branch  of  the  cavalry  capiculy. 
They  are  people  of  the  court  as  well  as  of  war,  carrying,  like 
aides-de-camp  or  adjutants,  the  orders  of  the  fultan,  the  vi- 
zier, or  other  general,  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  whether 
thefe  be  verbal  or  in  writing.  They  efcort  the  couriers 
difpatclied  on  affairs  of  importance,  and  ferve  themfelves 
when  it  is  neceffary.  They  are  always  within  reach  of 
the  vizier,  and  affeft  to  pafs  for  inferior  agas.  Their 
cheif,  called  Chiaous-bafcy , is  immediately  about  the  vizier. 

The  cavalry  topaeby  or  topachly  is,  properly  fpeaking,  that 
which  the  officers  of  the  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  fupport  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  lands  called 
Maly-muk.ita.  Thefe  officers  not  only  pay  this  cavalrv,  but 
alfo  furnifli  them  with  provifions  under  the  name  of  ujciur , 
which  exaftly  fignifies  tithes. 

The  cavalry  ferratculy  is  a militia  deftined  to  guard  the 
frontiers.  They  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  confines  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  both  to  prevent  incurfions  bythe  ene- 
my and  to  aft  as  efcorts  when  wanted. 

The  horfemen  of  this  corps,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary 
between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks,  were  the  choicell 
and  very  braveit  men.  They  are  commanded  by  one  or 
more  officers  called  alaybech,  who  arrive  at  thefe  com- 
mands by  their  valour  and  experience  in  war.  They  are,  for 
the  molt  part,  natives  of  the  environs  of  the  frontiers,  that, 
from  their  knowledge  of  them,  they  may  be  the  more  ex- 
pert in  guarding  them  againft  inroads  or  incurfions.  Befides 
the  Turkilh  they  fpeak  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonian  lan- 
guages. 

The  cavalry  de  tribut,  or  tribute  cavalry,  is  fo  called  from 
its  being  furniflsed  by  provinces,  where  the  people  are  not 
only  tributary  to,  but  even  fiaves  of  the  empire,  as  they  can 
have  no  particular  prince  to  govern  them,  but  thofe  only 
who  are  entirely  fubjeft,  in  all  refpefts,  to  the  will  of  the 
portc.  The  government  can  change  them,  depofe  them,  and 
nominate  them  at  pleafure.  Thefe  princes  are  moreover 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fultan  as  their  abfolute  fove- 
reign,  and  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  vaffals.  Beffarabia, 
Moldavia,  and  Walachia,  are  of  this  number. 

Of  the  advantage,  ufe , and  application  of  cavalry. 

In  open,  plain,  extenfive,  and  level  countries,  or  in  thofe 
that  are  interfefted  with  deferts,  there  always  have  been,  and 
ever  muft  be,  a confiderable  proportion  of  cavalry  employed 
on  all  enterprizes,  and  on  operations,  both  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, on  account  of  their  lingular  utility  and  the  neceffity 
of  making  ufe  of  them.  They  are  Angularly  ufeful  in  pro- 
tecting the  wings  and  centre  of  an  army  ; for  engaging  in 
an  open  plain  ; for  furniffiing  detachments  ; for  efcorts ; for 
forming  blockades ; for  intercepting  fupplies  intended  for 
places  befieged  ; for  foraging  ; for  fcouring  a country  ; for 
procuring  intelligence  ; for  the  fpeedy  conveyance  of  dif- 
patches  ; for  haraffing  and  fatiguing  an  enemy’s  army;  for 
covering  a retreat  ; &c.  &c.  Cavalry,  indeed,  is  fo  peculi- 
arly ufeful  and  neceffary  for  a great  variety  of  operations, 
in  countries  where  it  can  aft  fuccefsfully,  and  to  advantage, 
that  it  has  in  all  ages  been  held  by  the  greateft  generals  in 
high  eftimation.  The  very  fuccefsful  fervices,  which  troops 
of  this  defeription  have  performed,  the  vaft  aumber  of  de- 
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cffive  advantages,  that  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  them, 
in  the  moll  important  battles,  of  which  hiftory,  ancient  and 
modern,  furnilhes  the  details,  the  unanimous  tedimony  in 
their  favour  of  authors  regarded  as  judges  of  military  affairs, 
and  matters  in  the  art  of  war,  prove  beyond  the  poffibility  of 
contradiction,  that  cavalry  is  not  only  ufeful,  but  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  armies.  The  great  Turenne  u fed  to  fay,  that  it 
was  with  good  cavalry  that  one  could  fo  molelt  and  harafs 
an  enemy’s  army,  as  to  ruin  it  by  degrees.  It  is,  however, 
often  attended  with  inconveniences  to  have  a great  number 
of  cavalry,  as  you  cannot  take  the  field  with  a numerous 
body  of  them  till  there  is  grafs  or  green  forage  for  the  horfes. 
The  Turks,  whofe  military  force  confi Its  greatly  in  cavalry, 
on  this  very  account,  open  their  campaigns  later  than  other 
people,  and  retire  from  the  field  foontr.  Befides  a very 
great  number  of  cavalry  occafions  fuch  a prodigious  con- 
fumption  of  forage  as  fometimes  to  compel  a general  to  quit 
an  advantageous  camp  or  pofition  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
or  fooner  than  he  wifhes,  from  other  confidcrations. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  remembered  that  open  and  level  coun- 
tries only  are  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry.  And 
they  cannot  be  maintained  but  at  a great  expence.  Accord- 
ingly in  mountainous  countries,  and  Hates  that  were  but 
fmall  and  at  the  fame  time  not  very  fertile,  rich,  or  wealthy, 
there  have  generally  been  but  few  cavalry.  The  military 
force  of  Switzerland  has  for  the  molt  part  confided  chiefly 
of  infantry.  In  the  dates  of  Greece,  if  we  except  Theffaly, 
a great  part  of  which  was  level,  rich,  and  fertile,  their  cavalry 
formed  but  an  inconfiderable  proportion  of  their  forces. 

The  Theffalians  were  dextrous  horfemen,  and  carried  the 
difeipline  and  arms  both  offenfive  anddtfenfive  of  their  cavalry 
to  great  perfection.  The  other  parts  of  Greece  imitated 
them.  And  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  borrowed  the 
arms  and  armour  for  their  cavalry,  who,  as  Polybius  exprefs- 
ly  informs  us  in  his  fixth  book,  were  in  his  time  armed  ex- 
actly as  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  His  words  on  this  fubjedt  are 
the  following. 

“ The  manner  in  which  thefe  troops  (the  Roman  cavalry), 
are  armed,  is  at  this  time  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Greeks. 
But  anciently  it  was  very  different.  For,  fird,  they  wore  no 
armour  upon  their  bodies ; but  were  covered  in  the  time  of 
aCtion  with  only  an  under  garment.  In  this  method  they 
were  able  indeed  to  defeend  from  their  horfes,  or  leap  up 
again  upon  them  with  greater  quicknefs  and  facility.  But 
as  they  were  almoft  naked,  they  were  too  much  expofed  to 
danger  in  all  clofe  engagements.  The  fpears  alfo,  that  were 
in  ufe  among  them  in  former  times,  were  in  a double  refpeCl 
very  unfit  for  fervice.  Fird,  as  they  were  of  a flender  make 
and  always  trembled  in  the  hand,  it  not  only  was  extremely 
difficult  to  direCt  them  with  exaCtnefs  towards  the  dedined 
mark,  but  very  frequently  even  before  their  points  had 
reached  the  enemy,  the  greated  part  of  them  were  fliaken 
into  pieces  by  the  bare  motion  of  the  horfes.  Add  to  this, 
that  thefe  fpears  not  being  armed  with  iron  at  the  lower  end, 
were  formed  to  drike  only  with  the  point,  and  when  they 
were  broken  by  this  droke  were  afterwards  incapable  of  any 
farther  ufe.  Their  buckler  was  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
and  in  form  was  not  unlike  to  thofe  globular  diffies  that  are 
ufed  in  facrifices.  But  this  was  alfo  of  too  infirm  a texture 
for  defence.  And  as  it  was  at  fird  not  very  capable  of  fer- 
vice, it  afterwards  became  wholly  ufelefs  when  the  fubdance 
of  it  had  been  foftened  and  relaxed  by  rain.  The  Romans 
therefore  having  obferved  thefe  defeCts,  foon  changed  their 
weapons  for  the  armour  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  Grecian 
fpear  which  is  firm  and  dable,  not  only  ferves  to  make  the 
fird  pufh  or  droke  with  the  point  in  juft  direction  and  wit;h 
fure  effeCt,  but  with  the  help  of  the  iron  at  the  oppofite  end, 


may,  when  turn?d,  be  employed  againft  the  enemy  with  equA 
deadinefs  and  force.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo  the  Grecian 
ffiidds,  being  drong  in  texture  and  capable  of  being  held  in  a 
fixed  pofition,  are  alike  ferviceable  both  for  attack  and  for 
defence.  Thefe  advantages  were  foon  perceived  and  the 
arms  adopted  by  the  cavalry.  For  the  Romans  above  all 
other  people  are  excellent  in  admitting  foreign  cudoms  that 
are  preferable  to  their  own.”  It  was  by  tiling  both  ends  of 
fuch  a fpear  that  Philopxmen  killed  Machanidas  the  tyrant 
of  Sparta  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

The  fame  judicious  hidoriau  in  his  remarks  on  the  battle 
of  Cannce,  in  which  the  Romans  left  70,000  men  on  the 
field,  obferves  that  the  Carthaginians  on  that  occalion,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  battles  they  fought  under  Flainibal 
with  the  Romans,  were  chiefly  indebted  lor  the  victory  to 
the  numbers  of  their  cavalry  ; and  that  hence  fucceeding  ages 
would  be  able  clearly  to  perceive,  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  far 
more  advantageous  to  have  a great  fuperiority  of  cavalry, 
with  no  more  than  half  the  infantry,  than  an  army  that  is  in 
all  its  parts  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  In  that  aCtion  the 
Romans  had  eighty  thoufand  Foot  and  fomewhat  more  than 
fix  thoufand  Horfe  ; and  the  Carthaginians  had  fomewhat 
more  than  forty  thoufand  infantry,  including  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  and  about  ten  thoufand  cavalry. 

At  the  battle  of  Trebia,  Hannibal  had  upwards  of  ten 
thouland  cavalry,  the  Gauls  included,  whereas  Tiberius 
had  only  about  lour  thoufand.  On  the  other  hand  Hanni- 
bal had  only  about  20, coo  infantry,  whereas  Tiberius  had 
36,000. 

In  the  aCtion  near  the  Ticinus  between  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  Hannibal  had  a fu- 
perior  number  of  horfe.  There  is  a circumllance,  however, 
that  ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of,  namely,  that  Polybius, 
in  making  thefe  observations,  fuppofes  the  armies  to  be 
aCting  in  an  open  country  or  in  one  favourable  for  the  opera- 
tions of  cavalry.  For  he  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  Publius,  after 
his  defeat  near  the  Ticinus  as  the  country  round  him  was  all 
flat  and  open,  and  the  Carthaginians  fuperior  in  their  cavalry, 
marched  in  hade  through  the  plains,  repaffed  the  Po,  and 
then  went  and  encamped  near  Placentia,  a colony  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  alfo  informs  us,  that  at  the  battle  of  Trebia,  the 
ground  that  lay  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camps, 
was  a fmooth  and  naked  plain  ; but  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  confiderably  high  and  covered  with  clofe  fhrubs 
and  bullies,  which  fuggeded  to  Hannibal  the  idea  of  an  am- 
bufeade.  We  like  wife  learn  from  him,  that  the  country 
where  the  battle  of  Cannce  was  fought,  was  all  plain  and  open, 
and  that  ori  this  very  account,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  cavalry,  the  conful  iEmilius  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  to  decline  a general  engagement  till  he  could 
draw  the  enemy  to  fome  other  ground  where  the  infantry 
might  bear  the  chief  part  in  the  aCtion.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  the  prudent  and  fagacious  Fabius  kept  along  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  obferving  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  without 
defeending  into  the  open  plains.  The  battle  of  Zama,  too, 
was  fought  in  an  open  and  level  country.  And  Scipio 
Africanus  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  victory  he  there 
gained  over  Hannibal,  which  terminated  the  obdinateand  long 
conteded  druggie  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  for  the 
fovereignty  of  the  world,  to  his  fuperiority  in  cavalry.  It  mull 
therefore  certainly  be  allowed,  that  a fuperior  number  of  good 
cavalry  is  of  prodigious  moment  in  a country  or  in  fituations 
where  it  can  adt  to  advantage.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
mud  alfo  be  allowed,  that  in  a woody,  mountainous,  broken, 
abrupt,  and  uneven  country,  where  it  cannot  ait  to  advantage, 
it  is  very  little  ufeful,  and  lead  of  all  in  an  enclofed  country 
like  Great  Britain,  which  in  this  refpedt  is  widely  different. 
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from  the  continent  of  Europe  or  indeed  any  other  country. 
Anyperfon  acquainted  with  military  manoeuvres,  or  accuftom- 
cd  to  reflect  on  them  attentively,  mult  be  fenlible  that  cavalry 
cannot  be  employed  to  ad  vantage  in  eitherattacking  or  defends 
ing  this  country,  andthat  therefore  for  the  purpofes  of  national 
defence,  a very  fmall  proportion  of  them  indeed  is  neceflary. 
He  mult  alfobe  equally  fenlible,  that  neither  the  Prulhan  nor 
German  tatties  can  be  of  any  utility,  or  even  be  made  ufe  of 
in  carrying  on  military  operations  in  this  country  ; and  that 
therefore  in  defending  it,  that  very  con llitu tional,  and  at  the 
fame  time  very  coniiderable  part  of  our  force,  called  the 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  militia,  if  properly  employed  and 
difpofed  of  in  the  moment  of  invafion,  fhoutd  it  ever  arrive, 
will  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  our  regular  forces,  particularly 
in  their  own  counties.  The  fame  reafoning  wiil  extend  to 
our  numerous  horfe-artiliery,  which  in  mod  fituations  could, 
.in  cafe  of  invafion,  be  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  defendingthis  very 
and  Angularly  enclofed  country,  in  which  no  operation,  or 
even  ftries  of  operations  of  an  invading  enemy  can  prove  de- 
cilive,  if  we  only  adopt  a proper  mode  of  defence. 

It  was  anciently  the  cultorn  of  the  Romans  to  choofe  their 
cavalry  as  well  as  their  infantry,  and  to  add  two  hundred 
horfemen  to  every  four  thoufand  foot.  But  in.  the  time  of 
Polybius,  the  citizens  from  whom  the  cavalry  was  taken  or 
feledted  were  firft  enrolled,  having  been  before  appointed  by 
the  cenfors  according  to  the  rate  of  their  revenue.  And 
three  hundred  of  them  were  afligned  to  every  legion,  which 
then  confided  of  4200  foot.  The  number  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  then  in  his  time  bore  but  a fmall  proportion  to  that 
of  their  infantry,  being  to  it  in  the  ratio  of  only  3 to  4^  or 
1 to  14,  whilftthe  cavalry  of  the  allies  was  to  their  infantry 
in  the  ratio  of  1 to  7. 

Scipio  Africanus,  after  taking  New  Carthage  in  Spain  by 
dorm,  paid  great  attention  to  his  cavalry  before  he  took  the 
held  withthem,  and  even  introduced  among  them  a newfyftem 
of  evolutions,  difeipline,  and  exercife,  which  is  deferibed  by 
Polybius  in  his  tenth  book,  and  is  well  deferving  of  the  molt 
ferious  attention  of  cavalry-officers  even  at  this  day. 

The  order  of  battle  now  generally  adopted  and  praftifed 
in  Europe,  is  to  place  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  the  in- 
fantry in  the  centre,  each  to  be  fudained  or  fwpported  by 
itfelf  alone,  indead  of  arranging  them  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  make  them  furnifh  mutual  fupport  and  afllftance  to  each 
other.  The  placing  of  the  cavalry  in  a line  with  the  infantry 
on  its  flanks  certainly  retards  the  motions  of  the  whole,  as 
no  part  of  the  line  can  advance  unlefs  the  whole  does. 

Marfhal  Saxe  in  his  order  of  battle  therefore  places  fmall 
bodies  of  cavalry,  not  only  behind  his  infantry  in  the  centre 
of  his  firft  and  fecond  lines,  but  alfo  in  the  referve,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  thirty  paces  ; and  half  way  between  his  two 
lines  of  cavalry,  on  the  wings,  battalions  armed  with  pikes 
and  formed  into  fquares  with  large  intervals  between  them, 
for  the  free  movements  of  the  horfe  and  for  the  facility  of 
their  rallying  under  cover  of  and  behind  thefe  battalions  in 
fquare,  if  broken  or  repulfed.  He  alfo  places  tranfverfely 
between  his  two  lines  of  infantry  and  nearly  in  the  diredlions 
of  right  lines  joining  their  extremities,  battalions  drawn  up 
in  the  ufual  depth  to  flank  thofe  in  fquare,  and  to  cover  the 
flanks  of  his  infantry. 

General  Lloyd  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  cavalry 
fhould  never  appear  till  the  moment  it  is  brought  into  adtion, 
places  none  of  it  in  the  wings,  but  the  whole  of  it  in  two 
lines  behind  the  infantry.  This  laft  he  forms  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  leave  an  interval  of  150  yards  between  every  two 
battalioxs.  His  firft  line  of  cavalry  is  placed  in  feparate 
fquadrons  at  a proper  diftance  behind  his  infantry,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  intervals  between  the  battalions.  And  his  fecond 


line  of  cavalry  is,  in  like  manner,  placed  in  feparate  fquadrons 
at  a proper  diftance  from  and  oppofite  to  the  intervals  be- 
tween thofe  of  the  firft.  His  flanks  he  covers  with  battalions 
in  the  redfangular  form,  armed  with  pikes,  and  at  right  angles 
to  his  line  of  infantry.  In  front  ®t  his  army  he  has  two 
lines  of  fquare  redoubts  with  one  angle  of  each  towards  the 
enemy  ; and  in  front  of  each  of  his  battalions  he  has  an 
epaulement,  leaving  however  fufficient  intervals  for  the  whole 
to  manoeuvre  otl. 

CAVAN,  in  Geography,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Ulfter,  Ireland,  lituated  midway  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  the  1 ri flu  fea,  the  extremities  of  the  county 
being  but  14  miles  diftant  from  either  of  theie  waters.  It 
is  boundtd  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh  ; on 
the  north-eall  and  call  by  Monaghan,  on  the  fonth  by 
Meath,  Wcftmeath,  and  Longford,  and  on  the  weft  by  Lei- 
trim. Its  greateft  length  from  tail  to  weft  is  40  Irifti 
miles  (51  Enghfli);  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  north 
to  fonth  22  miles  (28  Englifh).  Its  area  is  470  fcniare 
miles  (755  Enghfli)  or  301,000  acres  (483,573  acres,  Eng- 
lifh  mealure)  of  which  about  28, coo  may  be  ranked  as 
mountain,  bog,  or  water.  The  number  of  houfes  in  1791 
was  18,1,39,  Tom  which  we  may  eftimate  the  population  at 
about  90,000,  which  is  5 to  a houfe,  and  much  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  acres  than  that  of  fome  other 
northern  counties.  The  number  of  parifhes,  according  to 
Dr.  Beaufort,  is  30,  of  which  26  with  24  churches  are  in  the 
diocefe  of  Kilmore,  3 in  the  dioeefe  of  Ardagh,  and  one  in 
that  of  Meath.  It  fends  only  the  two  county  members  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  the  boroughs  of  Cavan  and  Belturbet 
having  loft  the  privilege  of  being  reprefented  in  confequence 
of  the  union.  The  face  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  be- 
ing entirely  hill  and  dale  without  any  extent  of  level ; in 
fome  places  it  is  rocky,  but  excepting  the  mountains  and 
water  very  little  under  actual  vvafte.  To  the  north  and 
weft  the  profpeft  is  bleak,  dreary,  and  much  expofed,  but 
in  the  other  parts,  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Erne,  it  i3 
not  well  dickered  and  woody,  but  the  feenery  is  highly  pic- 
turefque  and  engaging.  Numerous  lakes  of  great  extent 
and  beauty  adorn  the  interior,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
features  of  the  country  are  ilrikingly  difpofed  for  orna- 
mental improvements.  The  barriers  of  the  county  on  the 
north  and  weft  are  highly  marked  by  Sliebh-Rufl  li,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ballynageeragh  ; and  Bruce  Hill  is  a linking 
feature  in  the  foutbern  extremity.  The  climate  is  cold, 
chilly  and  boifterous,  but  not  unwholefome,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, inured  to  it,  are  a hardy  race,  remarkable  for  good 
health  and  longevity.  The  foil  is  not  fertile,  though  confi- 
derably  engaged  in  tillage  ; it  is  chiefly  a itiff  brown  clay, 
over  heavy  yellow  argillaceous  fubltrata,  and  produces  natu- 
rally a coarfe  rufliy  pafture.  Wheat  is  very  little  cultivated, 
but  there  is  great  abundance  of  oats.  The  mountainous 
parts  contain  feveral  minerals  ; in  Quill  mountain  is  a rich 
iron  mine,  and  there  are  alfo  found  lead  ore,  manganefe, 
coal,  fullers’earth,  pipe-clay,  and  other  fubllances  which  may- 
hereafter  be  turned  to  a good  account.  There  are  alfo  fome 
mineral  waters,  efpecially  the  fulphureous  one  at  Swarding 
bar.  See  Swanling-jS<2/\ 

The  principal  river  is  the  Erne  which  erodes  the  county 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  receives  fome  fmall  ftreams  in  its 
way  to  the  celebrated  lough  of  the  fame  name  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Fermanagh.  The  lakes  are  numerous  ; fome  of  them 
very  extenfive  fheets  of  water,  which  cover  feveral  hundred 
acres.  Many  of  them  are  dry  in  l'uinmer,  and  others  confi- 
derably  lefs  than  in  winter,  fo  that  by  proper  management 
much  land  might  be  reclaimed,  and  the  falls  are  fuch  that  a 
coniiderable  fupply  of  water  might  be  conveyed  to  a canal 
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that  wonld  conrteft  Coote-hill  and  Cavan  with  Lough  Erne. 
Such  a canal,  befides  the  conveyance  of  manufactures,  would 
facilitate  the  carriage  of  iime-ltone,  which  is  much  wanted 
fur  manure.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  tins 
county,  and  the  average  fale  ol  linen  manufactured  in  it  is 
valued  at  about  ioo,oool.  The  principal  bleach-greens  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coote  hill,  and  Killtfhandra.  The 
average  value  of  land  is  about  15s.  the  acre.  This  county 
was  formerly  called  Laf  Brejfr.ey , and  alio  O'  Rei/y’ s coun- 
ty, from  the  Irilh  family  which  poffelTed  it.  It  was  forfeit- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  ; when  it  was 
divided  amonglt  Englifh  and  Scotch  undertakers,  fervitors, 
and  natives.  Some  changes  were  made  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
but  many  of  the  allotments  are  at  preftnt  polleffed  by  the 
defendants  of  James’s,  fettlers.  The  affizes  are  held,  and 
other  public  bufjnefs  tranfafted  at  the  town  of  Cavan. 
Coote’s  Stat.  Acc.  of  Cavan,  Beaufort’s  Memoir,  Tranfac- 
tions  of  Dublin  Society,  &c. 

Cavan,  the  affize  town  of  the  preceding  county,  is  a 
polt  and  market  town,  but  has  no  manufacture,  nor  is  it  in 
any  way  of  importance.  There  is  an  endowed  fchool  with 
an  income  of  eight  hundred  a year  in  lands,  fet  in  the  fame 
manner  as  bidiops’  lands,  fecured  to  it  at  the  time  of  fettling 
the  county,  and  the  prefentation  to  which  is  with  govern- 
ment. Until  the  act  of  union  Cavan  returned  two  num- 
bers to  parliament.  Diltance  N.W.  from  Dublin  54  Irifh 
miles.  N.  Jat.  340.  W.  long.  16'. 

Cavan,  a place  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  near 
Liffordj  where  Mr.  Mafon  eretied  a temporary  obfervatory 
by  appointment  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1769  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  oblerving  the  tranfit  of  Venus.  From  a number  of 
obfervations  made  during  3 refidence  of  near  eight  months, 
lie  determined  the  longitude  of  this  place  to  be  70  23'  W. ; 
and  the  latitude  to  be  540  5 P 41"  N. ; and  thus  afforded  an 
important  datum  for  the  conltru&ion  of  future  maps  of  the 
county,  of  which  Dr.  Beaufort  has  availed  himfeif. 

CAVANA,  or  Cabana,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CAVARES,  or  Cavari,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people 
©f  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  who  inhabited  the  bank  of  the  Rho- 
danus  oppofite  to  that  occupied  by  the  Volca;.  Ptolemy 
affigns  them  the  colonies  of  Araufio  and  Cabellio,  and  lome 
others.  Strabo  reprefents  them  as  a very  powerful  people, 
who  held  in  fubjedtion  feveral  others.  They  poffrffed  the 
diitridts  of  the  towns  of  Orange,  Ayignon,  Cavaillon,  and 
Carpentras. 

CAVATINA,  Ital.  cut  off.  This  term  in  Mufic,  which 
in  times  of  Da  Capo,  when  almoft  every  opera  long  had  a 
fecond  flrain  in  a different  key  from  the  Grit,  implied  a fhort 
Air  without  a fecond  part,  is  now  feldom  ufed  as  a feCtion 
of  an  air,  but  as  an  entire  air  of  fhort  duration. 

CAVATUM  Sal,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a term  ufed  by 
fome  of  the  old  Roman  writers,  as  a name  for  the  knelt  fort 
of fal  GEMMi. 

CAVAZATES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba;  120  miles  E.  of  Havanna. 

CAVAZION,  or  Cavasion,  called  alfo  Caving,  in  Ar - 
chitefture,  the  underdigging,  or  hollowing  of  the  earth,  for 
the  foundation  of  a building.  Palladio  feys,  it  ought  to  be 
the  fixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole  building.  See 
Foundation. 

CAUB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine  ; fcated  on  the  Rhine  ; 20  miles  S.  of 
Coblentz,  and  28  W.  of  Mentz. 

CA.UCA,  a river  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  has  its 
Source  in  common  with  La  Mag.dalena>  in  the  lake  Pages,. 


near  the  Sth  degree  of  S.  latitude,  and  which  falls  into  this 
lail  river. 

Cauca,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Coca,  a town  of  Hither 
Spam,  S.W.  of  Rauda.  Appian  fpeaking  of  the  treatment 
which  this  place  received  from  Lucullus,  again  ft  the  faith 
of  treaties,'  calls  the  glory  which  the  Romans  derived  from 
it  “ hateful  glory.”  The  emperor  Theodoras  was  a native 
of  this  city.  The  Itineraries  place  it  on  the  route  of  Se-_ 
govia.  According  to  Appian,  it  leems  to  have  been  fituated- 
between  the  Tagus  and  Darius.  The  pofition  of  the 
modern  Coca  is  that  which  has  been  above  afligned  to 
it. 

CAUCADiE,  a people  of  AGatic  Sarmatia,  placed  by 
Pliny  near  the  river  Lagous. 

CAUCALIS,  in  Botany,  (y.smaXi; ; Theoph.)  Tourn. 
Clafs  7.  §.  6.  gen.  2.  Linn.  gen.  331.  Schreb.  464.  Willd. 
52S.  Juff.  p.  224.  Vent.  voi.  iii.  p.  31.  Gaert.  94.  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Umhellatce,  Linn. 
Umbellifera,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  univerfal,  unequal,  with  very  few 
rays ; umbel  partial  with  more  rays,  the  exterior  ones 
larger.  Involucre  univerial ; leaflets  generally  the  number 
of  the  rays,  undivided,  lanceolate,  membranous  at  the  edge, 
egg-fliaped,  fhort  ; fometiines  none.  Inv.  partial,  with  fi- 
milar  leaflets,  longer  than  the  rays,  often  Gve.  Perianth 
proper,  iive-toothed,  protruded.  Cor.  univerfal  irregular, 
radiate;  florets  of  the  dilc  generally  abortive.  Cor.  proper 
of  the  dfc  male,  lmall ; petals  five,  inflexed-cordate,  equal: 
of  the  ray,  hermaphrodite  ; petals  Gve,  inflexed-cordate  ; un- 
equal , outer  one  the  largeit,  bifid . Stam.  Filaments  Gve, 
capillary;  anthers  fmall.  Pif.  Germ  oblong.  Glabrous, 
inferior  ; ftyles  two,  awl-fhaped  ; ftigmas  two,  fpreading; 
obtufe.  Peric.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  longitudinally  ftriated, 
hifpid  with  rigid  briilles.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Leaflets  of  the  involucres  undivided.  Corollcf 
radiate  ; flowers  of  the  dife  male.  Fruit  fomewhat  egg- 
fhaped,  Griated,  armed  with  rigid  briiUes. 

Sp.  1.  C . grandifora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  I.  Lam.  i„ 
Willd.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  20.  fig.  5.  Lam.  Illuf.  PI.  19T.  Gg.  1. 
Jacq.  Anft.  tab.  54.  (C.  umbellis  planis  ; Hal.  helv.  740. 
C.  arvenfis  echinata  magno  flore  ; Batih.  pin.  152.  Tourn. 
323.  Morif.  hill.  tab.  14.  fig.  3.  Echinophora  flore  magno; 
Riv.  pent.  25.  E.  pycnocarpus  ; Column.  Ecphr.  1.  p.  91. 
tab.  94.)  “ Each  involucre  five-leafed  ; one  leaf  double 

the  Gze  of  the  re!!.”  Linn.  “ Umbels  flat ; exterior  pe- 
tals very  large  ; involucres  of  about  five  leaves.”  Larm, 
Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  channelled,  branched. 
Leaves  twice  or  thrice  winged,  finely  cut,  pale  green, 
flightly  villous.  Umbels  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter, 
confifting  of  from  five  to  eight  rays.  Flowers  white  ; inner 
ones  with  very  fmall  petals  ; outer  ones  with  a bifid  petal 
four  or  five  lines  long  ; fo  as  to  make  the  general  umbel, 
but  not  the  partial  ones,  appear  completely  radiate.  Leaves 
of  the  involucre  membranous,  and  whitifh  at  their  edges. 
Lam.  Seeds  fomewhat  compreffed,  having  four  thick  dor- 
fal  ribs,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  rigid,  afeending, 
pungent  fpines  placed  fomewhat  alternately  or  in  pairs;  and 
between  thefe  three  elevated  furrows,  furnifhed  with  lmall, 
fhort,  briftle-fhaped  prickles,  divaricated  and  incurved  up- 
wards. Gaert.  A native  of  corn-fields  in  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  in  July  and  AugUit.  2.  C.  daucoides,  Linn. 
Mant.  p.  352.  Sy it.  nat*  2.  Smith  Engl.  Bot.  197.  Jac. 
Ault.  tab.  157.  Gtert,  tab.  20.  (C.  leptophyila  ; Hudi. 
Flor.  Ang.  ill  Ed.  but  not  of  Linnaeus.  C.  parvifkira 
Lam,  Conium  Royeni ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  350.  Eehinophonsi 
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tertla  leptophyllon  purpurea,  tab,  97.  fig.  2.  Five-leaved 
bur-parfley)  {mall  bur-paificy.  “ General  umbels  trifid, 
without  an  involucre  ; partial  ones  with  about  three  fertile 
flowers,  and  a three-leaved  involucre.  I, eaves  thrice  com- 
pound.” Root  annual,  fpindle-lhaped,  fmall.  Stem  branch- 
ed, zigzag,  divaricated,  leafy,  angular,  a little  rough  at  the 
angles.  Leaves  alternate,  triply  winged  ; leaflets  pinnatifid, 
fmooth,  prickly  underneath,  on  the  nerves.  Umbels  lateral 
and  terminal  ; peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  divaricated, 
furrowed  ; general  one,  of  Icarcely  more  than  three  rays  ; 
but  fometimes  with  one  or  two  more,  which  are  fmaller  and 
barren  ; partial  ones  of  about  five,  almolt  feffile  flowers,  of 
which  three  only  perfedl  their  feeds ; petals  fometimes  quite 
white,  but  generally  reddifh,  nearly  equal.  Dr.  Smith. 
Seeds  oblong,  nearly  femi-cylindrical,  having  four  thick  dor- 
fal  ribs  which  are  armed  with  rather  remote,  rigid,  fpreading, 
prickles  ; the  intervals  between  them  {lightly  grooved,  and 
fometimes  befet  with  minute  fpines  or  hairs.  Gsert.  A na- 
tive of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  a cal- 
careous foil,  flowering  in  June.  3.  C.  latifolia,  Linn.  Sy IF. 
Nat.  7.  Mart.  3,  Lam.  6.  Willd.  3.  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  19S. 
Jacq.  Hort.  tab.  128.  Gsert.  tab.  20.  fig.  5.  (Tordylium 
latifolium  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Hudf.  l7lor.  Ang,  ill  Ed.)  Great 
bur-parfley.  “General  umbel  trifid,  involficred ; partial 
ones  with  five  fertile  flowers  ; leaves  pinnated,  ferrated.” 
Root  annual.  -Stem  three  feet  high,  eredt,  branched, 
angular,  rough  with  extended  or  afeending  briftles.  Leaves 
alternate,  unequally  pinnated  ; pinnte  lanceolate,  decurrent, 
oppolite,  acutely  ferrated,  rather  glaucous,  fcabrous.  Pe- 
duncles oppofite  to  the  leaves  or  terminal,  very  long,  fca- 
brous ; general  rays  rarely  four,  flout,  angular,  rough  ; leaves 
of  the  involucre  three  or  four,  egg-fliaped,  fliort,  membra- 
nous at  the  edge ; partial  umbels  of  l’everal  nearly  fefiile 
flowers,  flowers  red,  a little  radiate  ; leaves  of  the  partial 
involucre  limilar  to  thole  of  the  general  one,  fometimes  muri- 
cated at  the  keel.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  muricated  with  pur- 
ple fcabrous  briftles.  Dr.  Smith.  Seeds  two,  rather  large, 
■egg  (haped,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  muricated  with  feven 
ribs ; three  broader  and  thicker,  generally  armed  with  a 
double  feries  of  rigid,  pungent  fpines  ; the  other  four  fur- 
nilhed  with  only  a Angle  feries  of  fpines;  flattilh  on  the  other 
iide,  and  marked  in  the  middle  with  an  elevated  line,  which 
is  channelled  near  the  bafe.  Gaert.  A rather  rare  native  of 
England,  found  in  Hampfhire,  Cambridgefhire,  Bedford- 
fliire,  and  Derbyflfire,  flowering  in  July.  4.  C.  mauritanica, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  9.  Willd.  4.  Maehr.  E.N.C. 
1742,  vol.  vi.  p.  40X.  Walth.  Hort.  127.  “ General  in- 

volucre one-leafed  ; partial  one  three-leaved.”  A native  of 
the  coall  of  Barbary.  5.  C.  maritima , Lam.  3.  Poiret  itin. 
2.  p.  16.  /3.  Cav.  ic.  2.  tab.  101 . (C.  pumila  ; Willd  5.  Vahl. 
Symb.  2.  p.  47.  Gouan.  FI.  monfp.  285.  Bauh.  pin.  153, 
Tourn.  323.  C.  invohtcro  univerfal-diphyllo  ; Ger.  Prov. 
337.  tab.  10.  Morif.  tab.  14.  fig.  7.  Lappula  canaria  ; Bauh. 
hilt.  3.  p.i.  Daucus  nuiricatus  (2.  Linn.  Mant.  332.)  “Stem 
low',  pubefeent ; fegments  of  the  leaves  rather  obtufe  ; um- 
bels involucred  ; fruit  egg-fhaped,  thick,  befet  with  unequal 
yellowilh  prickles.”  Lam.  It  varies  in  the  number  of  the 
leaves  of  the  general  involucre,  which  lias  occaiioned  a dif- 
■crepance  in  authors  with  refpedt  to  this  character.  Root 
annual,  Ample,  long,  w'hite,  with  few  fibres.  Stems  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  a little  cylindrical,  pubefeent,  and 
almoft:  foft  to  the  touch.  Leaves  petioled,  villous,  yellowilh 
green,  rather  thick,  twice  winged,  wfith  fmall,  fomewhat  ob- 
tufe fegments.  Peduncles  long,  pubefeent.  Umbels  bifid  in 
..the  plants,  deferibed  by  Gouan,  Gerard,  and  Morifon  ; mul- 
tifid, i.  e.  from  three  to  five,  or  even  feven-leaved,  in  thofe 


of  Vahl,  Bauhin,  and  Tournefort.  Flowers  reddifh.  A 
native  of  the  fea  coait  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary. 
6.  C.  orientaiis , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  xo.  Willd. 

6.  Pallas  It.  3.  p.  322.  Bellon.  It.  tab,  200.  C.  orientaiis 

altiflima,  folio  ferulce  : Tour.  Cor.  23.  “ Umbels  fpread- 

ing, partial  leaflets  thrice  compound,  laciniated  ; laft  divifions 
linear.”  Linn.  Obf.  Martyn,  La  Marck,  and  Willdenow, 
have  all  quoted  this  fpecific  charadter  without  a comment  ; 
but  the  term  partial  leaflets  is  furely  obfeure,  if  not  inaccurate, 
referring, "not  as  may  be  thought  at  firlt  fight,  to  the  leaflets 
of  the  involucre,  but  to  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant.  Root 
biennial.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  cylindrical,  a little 
branched.  Leaves  thrice  winged,  finely  cut.  Umbels  terminal, 
loofe,  very  large  ; confiding  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rays, 
two  or  three  inches  long  ; partial  umbels  very  fmall,  of  nine 
or  ten  (hort  rays.  General  and  partial  involucres  very  {hort, 
many-leaved.  Seeds  rough  with  briftles  terminated  by  a 
fmall  vifeous  gland.  A native  of  the  Eaft.  7.  C . capenfls, 
Lam.  12.  (C,  africana,  Willd.  7.  Thunb.  prod.  49  ?)  “ Stem 
very  low,  rough ; general  and  partial  involucres  generally 
five-leaved ; fruit  globular,  muricate.”  Lam.  “ Umbel 
trifid  ; partial  umbels  five  ; leaves  twice  pinnatifid,  hairy.” 
Thunb.  Stem  two  inches  high,  {lender,  angular,  zig-zag, 
with  one  or  two  branches.  Leaves  fmall,  twice  winged  ; 
fegments  linear,  acute.  Umbels  terminal,  of  four  or  five 
rays,  very  rough.  Flowers  white,  a little  radiate.  Fruit 
fmall,  globular,  befet  with  (hort  points.  La  Marck,  from  a 
dried  ipecimen  communicated  by  Sonnerat.  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  8.  C.  leptophylla , Lam.  6. 
Willd.  8.  Ger.  Prov.  236.  Hoff.  germ.  93.  (Eehinophora 
tertia  leptophyllon  purpurea;  Col.  i.  p.  9 6,  tab.  97) 
“ Leaves  thrice  winged,  very  {lender;  umbels  generally  tri- 
fid, without  an  involucre  ; little  umbels  three-leaved,  three- 
feeded.”  Lam.  “ General  involucre  almod  always  none  ; 
umbels  bifid  ; partial  involucres  five-leaved.”  Willd.  Root 
annual.  Stem  from  eight  inches  to  a foot  high,  branched, 
{lightly  angular,  a little  villous  on  its  upper  part.  Leaves 
more  finely  cut  than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  the  genus,  trian- 
gular, thrice  winged ; fegments  {hort  and  fine.  Umbels 
three,  fometimes  four  and  even  five-rayed.  Seeds  large* 
rough  with  long  points.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant.  A 
native  of  the  South  of  France.  Dr.  Smith  obferves  (Eng. 
Bot.  197)  that  it  is  not  certain  what  plant  Linnasus  origi- 
nally intended  by  his  leptophylla.  9.  C.  platycarpos , Lam. 

7.  Willd.  9.  Gouan  fl.  monf.  283.  Roth.  Beytr.  1.  p.  122. 
(C.  monfpeliaca  echinato,  magno  frudtu,  Bauh.  pin.  133. 
Tourn.  323.  Morif.  hilt.  3.  tab.  14.  fig.  2.  Eehinophora  al- 
tera afpetior  platycarpos,  Col.  Ecphr.  1.  tab.  94.)  “ Umbel 
trifid  ; general  and  partial  umbels  three-leaved.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  a little  branched,  angular, 
befet  with  a few  fcattered  hairs.  Leaves  large,  green,  twice 
winged.  Peduncles  very  long.  Umbel  very  (hort,  rarely  of 
four  rays  ; one  of  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  fometimes 
gafhed  ; partial  umbels  with  from  feven  to  ten  flowers,  of 
which  feldom  more  than  two  are  fertile.  Fruit  large,  oval, 
flightly  comprefled  ; rough,  with  long,  unequal,  purplifh 
points.  Lam.  A native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 
Aecording  to  La  Marck  Linnseus  confounded  this  plant  with 
Daucus  muricatus.  10.  C.  infefla,  Curtis  Flor.  Lond,  fafe. 
6.  tab.  23.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  4.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  1314.  Relh. 
Flor.  Cant.  108.  (C.  arvenfis,  Willd.  to.  Hudfon.  Wither- 
ing, Hull,  Sibthorp,  Abbot,  Lightfoot.  C.  helvetica,  Jacq, 
hort.  Vind.  vol.  iii.  tab.  16.  C.  fegetum  minor,  Anthrifco 
hifpido  fimilis,  Rai.  Syn.  220.  Scandix  infefta,  Linn.  Syf. 
nat.  ed.  12.  Herb.  Linn.)  fpreading  hedge-parfley.  “Um- 
bels of  many  clofe  rays.  General  involucre  almolt  always 
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pone.  Leaflets  pinnatifid.  Branches  fpreading.”  Smith. 
Root  annual,  tapering,  white.  Stem  about  a foot  and  a half 
high,  erect,  leafy,  round,  furrrowed,  rough,  divided  into  nu- 
merous alternate,  divaricating  branches  ; terminal  leaflet 
elongated.  Leaves  alternate,  rough,  pinnate,  deeply  cut,  and 
fometimes  almolt  bipinnate.  Umbels  terminal,  erett  ; gene- 
ral umbel  fometimes  of  one  leaf;  partial  ones  of  fcveral 
fharo  rough  leaves.  Flowers  fomewhat  radiate,  white,  or 
cream-coloured,  rarely  flefh-coloured  ; anthers  yellow,  fome- 
times purplifh.  Fruit  rather  large,  ovate,  rough,  green  or 
reddifh,  but  not  tipped  with  purple.  A native  of  fields  and 
•way-fidcs  in  England,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  ; 
flowering  in  July.  Nearly  allied  to  the  next  fpecies.  i t. 
C.  anthrifcm.,  Mart.  8.  Willd.  n.  Curt.  Loud.  Fafc.  6. 
tab.  22.  FI.  Dan.  tab.  919.  (C.  afpera,  Lam.  2.  Tordy- 
lium  snthrifcus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Jacq.  Ault.  tab.  261.)  Up- 
right  hedge -pariley.  “ Umbels  of  many  clofe  rays.  Invo- 
lucre of  many  leaves.  Leaflets  pinnatifid.  Branches  rather 
ere£t.”  Smith.  Root  annual,  tapering,  yellowifh.  Stem 
aim  oft  three  feet  high,  ere&,  leafy,  furrowed,  rough, 
with  clofe ly  dtflcxed  hair  ; branches  alternate.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, fc a brous ; terminal  leaflet  elongated  ; common  pe- 
tiole dilated,  channelled.  Umbels  terminal,  erect  ; involucre 
of  many  awhftiaped,  fcabrous  leaflets,  much  (hotter  than  the 
fay;  partial  umbels  cluftercd,  flat;  partial  involucres  about 
the  length  of  the  pedicels.  Flowers  white  or  reddifh,  frnall, 
hut  little  radiate  ; anthers  violet-coloured  ; ityles  divaricate, 
reflexed.  Fruit  egg-fliaped,  larger  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing fpecies,  armed  with  incurved  bnttles,  violet  at  the  tip, 
A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  hedges 
and  wafte  places  ; flowering  in  July.  12.  C.  japon'tea,  Willd. 
j2.  Involucres  many-leaved:  feeds  egg-fhaped  ; leaves 
twice  compound  ; leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  pinnatifid  ; item 
hairy.”  A native  of  Japan.  13.  C . hifpanica,  Lam.  11. 
Hebr.  Ifnard.  & Vaill.  MSS.  “ Umbels  compound,  fef- 
file,  lateral;  leaves  thrice-winged,  finely  divided,  vvhorled  at 
the  flower  bearing  knots.”  Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high. 
Leaves  petioled,  three  together  in  a whorl,  occupying  the 
place  of  the  general  involucre.  Umbels  generally  of  five 
rays,  two  of  which  are  fo  fliort  that  the  partial  umbels  appear 
feflile  ; partial  involucres  two  or  three,  generally  Ample,  but 
fometimes  refembling  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  14.  C . nodo- 
fa,  Mart.  9.  Willd.  13.  Rai.  fyn.  220.  Iiudf.  FI.  Ang.  114. 
Eng.  Bot.  tab.  199.  (C.  nodifiora,  Lam.  3.  Tordylium  no- 
dofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Jacq.  Auft.  app.  tab.  24.)  Knotted 
ftone  or  baitard  parfley.  “ Umbels  lateral,  Ample,  nearly 
feflile  ; ftems  prollrate.”  Root  annual,  frnall.  Stems  branch- 
ed, leafy,  ftriated,  roughilh  with  reflexed  hairs.  Leaves 
fomewhat  glaucous,  twice-winged  ; pinnules  pinnatifid  and 
gaflied.  Umbels  oppofitc  the  leaves,  folitary.  Flowers  white, 
or  reddifh,  frnall,  cluftercd,  on  fliort  peduncles,  farrounded 
by  the  linear  hairy  leaflets  of  the  involucre.  Seeds  frnall  ; 
outer  ones  muricated  with  longifh,  ftraight,  rough,  rigid 
hairs  ; inner  ones  rough  with  warty  points.  Whether  the 
latter  are  abortive  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Dr.  Smith. 
A native  of  England  and  the  louth  of  Europe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  corn  fields,  and  on  banks  ; flowering  from  May  to 
Auguil. 

Caucalis  carota,  Roth.  See  Daucus  Carota. 

Caucalis  major  daucoides  tin  git  ana,  Morif.  Ray.  See 
Daucus  muricatus. 

Caucalis  fanicula , Crantz.  Roth.  See  Sanicula. 

Caucalis  fcandix,  fcop.  — Scandicina,  Withering  Flor. 
Dan.  See  Scandix  anthrifeus. 

Caucalis  peregrina,  Bauii.  pin.  See  Tordylium  peri r- 
grinum. 

Caucalis  maxima,  Eauh.  pin.  See  Tordylium  maxi- 
mum. 
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CAUCANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a port  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  200  ftadia  from  Syra- 
cufe. 

CAUC  ANTHUS,  in  Botany,  Lam.  Encyc.  Bofc.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Forfkal.  Clafs  and  order,  decandria  trigynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  one-leafed,  bell-ftiaped,  five-cleft.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  fix  times  larger  than  the  calyx,  ciliated  and 
curled  on  one  fide.  Stam.  Filaments  ten.  Fiji.  Germ  fupe- 
rior,  oval,  villous  : ftigmas  truncated. 

There  is  only  one  known  fpecies.  A ftirub.  Leaves 
cluftercd  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  oppofite,  orbicular,  en- 
tire. Flowers  white,  in  terminal  corymbs.  A native  of 
Arabia  on  the  mountains. 

CAUCASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  the 
lug  he  ft  and  moft  extenfive  range  of  mountains  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Alia  ; and  which  the  ancients  erroneoufly  confi- 
dered  as  a continuation  of  mount  Taurus.  See  Taurus. 
According  to  Strabo  (tom.  ii.  p.  760)  this  mountain  ex- 
tended from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  including,  as 
within  a wall,  the  ifthmus  that  feparated  t'hefe  feas.  It  di- 
vided Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  fouth  from  the  level 
country  of  the  Sarmatae  on  the  north  ; and  abounded  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  trees,  fomeof  which  wereufed  in  the  conftruc* 
tion  of  ftiips.  According  to  Herodotus  (lib.  I.  and  III.)  it 
commenced  above  the  territory  of  Colchis,  and  bounded  the 
northern  part  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  Procopius  fays,  that  the 
eaftern  limit  of  this  mountain  had  two  defiles,  one  of  which 
was  called  the  “ Cafpian  way,”  and  the  other  the  “ Cauca- 
ban  way.”  Tfiefe  defiles  ferved  as  a paffage  to  the  Huns 
when  they  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Perfians  and 
Romans.  Pliny  fays,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  had  formed 
a project  of  joining  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas  by  a wall; 
and  it  is  alfo  faid  that  Antiochu#  Soter  or  Antiochus  Theus 
executed  Nicator’s  project.  This  wall  funk  into  ruin  after 
the  fall  of  the  Seleucidae.  Herodotus  mentions  the  two 
pafiages  in  this  mountain  ; and  he  fays  that  the  Scythians 
and  Cimmerians  made  ufe  of  them  in  their  incurfions  into 
Upper  and  Minor  Afia.  They  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  and  Lucan.  The  ancient  mythologifts  report  that 
Prometheus  was  bound  on  this  mountain  for  having  ftolen 
fire  from  heaven,  and  that  Hercules  came  hither  to  releafe 
him  : and  it  is  reported  by  fome  hiftorians,  among  whom 
is  Strabo,  that  the  rivers  of  this  mountain  brought  down 
gold  fand,  which  wascollefted  in fheep-lkins.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  mountainous  region  were  very  numerous,  and  formed, 
as  fome  fay,  70,  and  according  to  others  300,  different  na- 
tions, who  fpoke  various  languages,  and  fubfifted  upon  the 
ftefti  of  wild  beafts,  fruit,  and  milk,  having,  on  account  of 
their  uncultivated  and  favage  manners,  no  intcrcourfe  with 
one  another.  The  appellation  of  Caucafus  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Greeks  by  their  intercourfe 
with  the  Perftans,  in  whofe  language  cau  or  coh  iignifies  a 
mountain  : whence,  it  is  faid,  was  formed  Coh-cas,  or  the 
mountain  of  the  Chafas,  an  ancient  and  formidable  tribe,  who 
inhabited  tl.L  immenle  range  from  the  eaftern  limits  of  India, 
to  the  confines  of  Perfia,  and  probably  as  far  as  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  feas.  Captain  Wilford  informs  us  ( Afiatic 
Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  4J5)  that  the  Chafas  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  defeendants 
ftill  inhabit  the  fame  regions,  and  are  called  to  this  day  by  the 
lame  name.  They  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  warriors,  but  they 
are  now  coniidered  as  the  lowelt  of  the  four  claffes  ; having 
been  thus  degraded,  according  to  the  inftitutes  of  Menu,  by 
their  omiffion  of  the  holy  rites,  and  by  feeing  no  Brahmins.  Ifi- 
dorus  (Orig.  1.  14.  c.  28.)  fays,  that  Caucafus,  in  the  eaftern 
languages,  Iignifies  white  ; and  that  a mountain  clofe  to  it 
is  called  Cafis  by  the  Scythians,  in  which  language  it  fig- 
nifies  fnow  and  whltenefs. 
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The  Caucafian  mountains  have  been  well  delineated  by 
Ruffian  travellers,  who  reprefent  them  as  forming  a range 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuban  in  the  north-well  to  the 
outlet  of  the  river  Kur,  into  the  Cafpian  fta,  in  the  fouth- 
eaft.  A chain  probably  extends  from  Caucafus  fouth-well 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Scanderoon.  This  ridge 
feems  to  have  been  the  Antitaurus  of  antiquity,  various 
parts  of  which  have  been  known  by  different  names.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Caucafus  other  chains  branch  out 
into  Ptrfia,  which  they  pervade  from  north-well  to  fouth- 
eall  : but  terminating  in  the  deferts  of  the  fcuth-eaftern 
part  of  Perfia,  or,  at  lead,  fo  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Hindoo-Ivoh,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  any  continued  chain.  Much  lefscan  they  be  regarded 
as  an  extenfion  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  terminates  at  the 
Euphrates  and  deferts  of  Algezira.  The  Caucafian  moun- 
tains, as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  explored  on  the  Ruffian 
fide,  are  an  alpine  range,  extending  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Cafpian,  from  well  to  eail,  in  length  about  350  Englilh 
miles,  and  towards  the  north  and  fouth  in  a level  country  all 
around.  As  they  appproach  both  the  feas,  they  very  much 
decline.  The  whole  range  has  a tracl  of  about  5 miles  in 
breadth,  at  the  greatell  elevation  of  the  chain,  which  is  co- 
vered with  perpetual  ice.  Its  breadth  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity extends  at  moll  to  50  miles,  and  runs  along  the  pro- 
digious northern  plain,  which,  taken  in  the  quadrature,  mea- 
furesone  thoufand  Englilh  miles  ; being  bounded  on  the  eall 
by  the  Siberian,  and  on  the  well  by  the  Valakhian  moun- 
tains. The  Marlhal  Von  Bieberllein,  who  remained  in  thefe 
regions  a confiderable  time,  and  took  pains  in  invelligating 
them,  dates  the  extent  of  the  Caucafus,  in  length,  from  its 
wedern  extremity  at  Ghaekae  to  Targhu,  95  German  miles, 
and  in  breadth,  on  the  fide  adjoining  the  Cafpian  fea,  53  ; 
in  the  middle,  (where  the  river  Terek  to  the  north  and  Ara- 
kui  to  the  fouth  forma  divifion  between  theeadern  and  wed- 
ern  half  396  ; and  in  the  wellern  part,  along  the  Porta  Cu- 
mana,  a celebrated  narrow  pafs,  150  miles.  The  icy  ridges 
of  the  Caucafus,  as  well  as  the  others,  at  their  higheit  points, 
condd  ufually  of  granite  ; the  ddes  leaning  towards  the  next 
mountains,  of  all  kinds  of  date,  and  the  outward  lides  of 
lime-done,  &c.  The  alpine  chain,  formed  by  the  highed 
fide,  covered  with  fnow  or  ice,  and  exhibiting,  in  fome  open 
fiffures  bald  rock  without  earth,  plants,  dr  trees,  feemed  to 
Guldendsedt  not  more  than  from  5 to  7 verds  in  breadth. 
The  two  fides  which  compofe  the  main  mountain,  mea- 
fured  from  fouth  to  north,  cr  right  acrofs,  on  an  average, 
70  verds ; and  the  north  fide  is  vifibly  deeper  or  higher 
than  the  fouthern,  as  it  declines  in  a far  narrower  or  fmaller 
breadth,  or  rather  only  finks  down  towards  one  part.  The' 
lime-done  mountain  runs  in  a flat  clayey  field  of  20  miles  in 
breadth,  gradually  declining,  till  it  ends  in  a promon- 
tory 10  miles  broad,  which  confids  almod  wholly  of 
fand-done  ; and  this  again  runs  out  afrelh  in  a clayey  plain 
about  8 miles  broad,  in  which  numerous  fand-done  hills  oc- 
cur. In  this  plain  common  fait  and  natron  abound  ; and  in 
the  promontory  are  iron-done,  fulphur-pyrites,  vitriol,  petro- 
leum, and  warm  fulphureous  fprings  : fome  petrifactions  are 
alfo  found  here,  chiefly  in  flint.  Specimens  of  lead  and 
copper  rarely  occur  in  the  promontory,  but  frequently  in  the 
higher  mountains.  The  ilate  contains  alum.  As  to  what 
regards  the  quality  of  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  Caucafian 
ridge,  it  is  remarked  that  the  riverHippus  in  Iberia  bearsgold; 
that  the  mountains  in  that  region  are  very  rich  in  minerals; 
and  that  the  gold  mines  at  Cumana  were  wrought  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; that  the  mountains  on  the  Kura,  and  efpecially  in  the 
diftricl  of  Azghur,  hkewife  contain  very  rich  ores;  that  in  the 
plainsaf-  that  river  are  found  fine  marble,  coal,  and  warm  fprings ; 


that  in  the  mountains  by  tbe  Terek,  as  far  as  the  villagg- 
Stephantz-minda,  there  is  lead,  filver,  and  iron  ore  ; in  the 
Georgian  province  Somghetia,  rich  filver  and  iron  ore, 
marble,  and  jafper ; in  the  circle  of  Quoetfh,  copper-ore  j 
in  the  principality  of  Tamblut,  rich  lead,  filver,  and  gold’ 
mines  ; in  the  principality  of  Lori,  confiderable  copper-mines,, 
and  good  mill-dones ; in  the  principality  of  Unfular,  rich 
copper-mines  ; in  the  parts  about  Akdale,  gold,  filver,  and 
copper  ; and  in  the  province  of  Albania,  marble  and  aiabaf* 
ter,  iron,  warm  baths,  petroleum,  and  rock  fait.  From  this 
detail  it  appears,  that  the  Caucafian  chain  of  mountains  is, 
in  its  highed  points,  covered  with  ice-mounts  ; that  it  has  its 
highed,  high,  middle,  and  fore-mountains  or  promontories, 
the  rifings  neared  to  the  level  of  the  plain  ; that  its  fides  are 
very  rich  in  minerals ; and,  probably,  in  tbofe  parts  which  are- 
now  added  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  contain  a treafure  of  the 
precious  metals.  Its  eminence,  on  the  whole,  is  confidera- 
ble, and  many  of  the  rocky  parts  very  deep  and  prominent. 
In  many  of  its  extremely  fertile  vales,  it  is  furnifhed  with  va- 
luable woods,  confiding  of  excellent  fored  trees  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  Ruffian  fide  of  thefe  mountains  the  rivers 
Terek,  Cuban,  Kumma,  and  a number  of  fmaller  dreams 
take  their  rife.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  fays  Gulden- 
dasdt,  that  mining  might  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  the 
northern  Caucafus  to  great  advantage,  efpecially  for  Ruffia 
provided  that  care  be  fird  taken  to  edabliffi  drong  and  well- 
garrifoned  forts  for  the  protection  of  the  miners  againd  the 
ravages  of  the  thievifh  tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  till 
they  have  attained  to  a greater  degree  of  civilization,  and  till, 
they  themfelves  manifcd  an  inclination  for  mining. 

Thefe  mountainous  regions  have  been,  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  dill  are,  tbe  habitation  of  bold  and  valiant  war- 
riors, who  have  with  determined  refolution  refided  the  re- 
iterated attacks  of  the  Mongols,  Arabs,  Perfians,  Tartars, 
and  Ruffians,  and  maintained,  in  a confiderable  degree,  their 
freedom  and  independence.  On  the  ridge  of  Caucafus,  and 
in  the  elevated  and  almoll  inacceffible  vallies,  there  is  found, 
a mod  Angular  mixture  of  fmall  people  of  various  denomina- 
tions, whofe  origin  and  different  languages  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explore.  Their  diitinft  and  appropriate  lan- 
guages are  very  numerous,  and  branch  out  into  an  incredible 
diverfity  of  dialedls;  fome  of  which  deviate  fo  entirely  from 
the  known  languages  of  Afia  and  Europe,  that  they  admit 
of  no  comparifon  with  them  ; others  again  are  known  lan- 
guages without  any  foreign  admixture  j and  others  are  a 
mixture  of  feveral  known  ancient  languages,  to  which  clafs 
belong  the  old  Georgian,  Mongolian,  Perlian,  Arabic,  and 
Tartarian  languages. 

The  various  tribes  of  mount  Caucafus  confid  of  a motley 
mixture  of  the  original  inhabitants  with  colonies  of  their 
conquerors,  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  particularly  the  latter: 
and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to  their 
primitive  docks,  they  are  ufually  all  comprifed,  the  Geor- 
gians excepted,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Mountain- 
Tartars.”  Several  of  thefe  tribes  are  properly  Ruffian  fub- 
jetts  ; others  are  vafials  ; and  others  again  are  protedled  by’ 
Perfia  and  the  Porte,  or  have  hitherto  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  half 
of  Caucafus,  we  find,  befides  the  Nogayans  and  Truchme- 
nians,  who  are  genuine  Tartars,  three  particularly  numerous 
and  nearly  related  tribes,  compofing  the  ground  plot  of  moll 
of  the  Caucafian  nations  ; viz.  the  “ Ticher-keffians”  (fee 
Circassians),  “ Auchafians”  (fee  Auchases),  and 
“ Zichians”  or  Tfchekians,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Yafi,  and 
principally  inhabiting  the  ifle  of  Taman,  which  fee.  Under 
the  former  appellation  of  Tfcherkedians  are  often  comprifed 
not  only  the  other  two  dems  jud  mentioned,  but  even  feveral 
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petty  tribes  of  Caucafus,  as  the  Tfchetfchengians,  the  Kif- 
tenzians,  &c.  The  people  properly  bearing  this  name  in- 
habit that  part  of  Caucafus  which  is  called  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Kabardia,  the  lflands  of  the  lower  Kuban  or  Cuban, 
and  the  fouthern  bank  of  that  river.  They  denominate 
themfelves  Adige,  i.  e.  iflanders  ; by  the  Ruffians  they  are 
called  Tfcherkefii,  and  by  the  reft  of  Europe  Circaffians. 
The  other  two  tribes  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  former,  and  have  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  as  inhabitants  of  the  Cuban  or  Caucafus,  fince 
the  year  178,3.  The  following  tribes  are  as  yet  only  vaffals 
to  Ruffia  ; viz.  the  “ Kumyks,”  who  inhabit  the  plain  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  Sunfha  and  Terek,  and  in  whofe  terri- 
tory are  the  famous  hot -baths  of  Kitzliar.  SeeKuMUK. — 
The  “ Tlchefchengians”  or  Mikfchtffians,  who  live  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  Great  Kabardia,  and  in  time  of  war  can 
raife  5000  horfemen. — The  “ Killenzians,”  who  inhabit  the 
Little  Kabardia  and  whofe  force  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  preceding  people. — The  “ OfTetinzians”  or  OfTes,  pro- 
bably fprung  from  the  ancient  Uzesor  Polovtzes,  and  found 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  Caucafian  mountains.  They  con- 
fift  of  feveral  fmall  items,  who  are  either  governed  by  myr- 
7.as,  or  live  under  one  common  prince,  who  is  a vafial  of  the 
Ruffian  empire.  The  other  Caucafian  tribes  have  little  or 
no  connection  with  Ruffia  ; and  the  molt  remarkable  are  the 
“ Lefghians,”  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Lefghiftan  in 
the  eaftern  Caucafus,  between  Kakhetty  and  Dagheftan. 
They  are  divided  into  27  Items,  and  are  totally  independent. 
. — The  “ Taulintzians,”  who  occupy  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  confift  of  feveral  petty  tribes,  and  acknowledge 
the  protection  of  Perfia. — The  “ Amberlinians”  dwell  in 
the  vallies  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Ghilan,  and  often 
change  their  patron-fovereign,  but  are  at  prefent  under  the 
Perfian  monarch. — The  “ Georgians”  or  Grufinians  are  the 
molt  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Caucafus.  See  Georgia.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian 
Empire,  vol.  i. 

Caucasus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fea-port  of  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  c.  33. 

Caucasus,  province  of,  in  Geography , one  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Ruffia,  in  the  louthern  region,  which  compnfes  the 
Cuban,  and  all  that  diftriCt  to  the  eait  and  fouth  now  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Ruffia,  between  the  rivers  Don  and  Cuban,  and 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine,  extending  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Georgia,  and  continually  augmenting  by  the  reduc- 
tion and  fubmiffion  of  the  wandering  hordes  of  mount  Cauca- 
fus. By  the  treaty  concluded  between  Catharine  II.  of  Ruf- 
fia and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  June  21,  1 783,  authenticated  by 
the  feal  of  government,  Jan.  9th,  1783.  the  provinces  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  Cuban,  to  which  the  emprefs  gave 
the  ancient  names  of  Taurida  and  Caucafus,  were  annexed 
to  the  Ruffian  dominions. 

CAUCHABENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Arabia  Deferta,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CAUCHUMILI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of 
Stanchio.  N.  lat.  36°  30'.  E.  long.  26°  24'. 

CAUCI,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Chauci.  An 
ancient  people  of  Ireland  under  this  denomination,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  are  fuppofed  by  Camden  to  have  inhabited  the 
prefent  county  of  Wicklow  ; and  they  are  faid  by  Mr.  Led- 
wich  to  have  come,  with  the  Menapii,  direft  from  Germany 
to  Ireland. 

CAUCII  Nummi , a bafe  fort  of  coin,  current  under  the 
lower  empire  ; thus  called  becaufe  concave,  like  a little  cup, 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  caucus,  a cup.  ITaloander  and 
Meurfius  are  miftaken  in  faying  this  coin  was  fo  called  from 


having  the  figure  of  a cup  on  it.  Dti-Cange.  The  caucii  are 
the  fame  with  what  are  popularly  called  among  the  Italians, 
medaglie  di  S.  Elena,  fometimes  fuperftitioufly  worn  by  the 
women. 

CAUCOLIBERUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name 
given  about  the  7th  century  to  a town  of  Gaul,  now  Coi- 
lionre. 

CAUCON,  in  Botany , a name  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  fome 
other  authors,  for  the  equifetum,  or  horfe-tail 

CAUCON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece  in 
the  Peloponnefus,  which  psffed  by  Dyma,  and  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  Teutheas,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a ma- 
ritime place  of  Sicily,  200  ftadia  from  Syracufe  ; called  Cau- 
cana  by  Ptolemy. 

CAUCONES,  an  ancient  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who 
inhabited  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  Sea  from  the  Mariandy- 
nians  to  the  river  Parthenius,  according  to  Strabo ; but  in 
other  times  this  fpace  was  comprifed  in  Bithynia.  Some  au- 
thors pretend  that  they  were  driven  from  Arcadia  together 
with  the  Pelafgi,  and  that  they  had  been  wanderers  like 
them.  Others  fay,  that  they  were  Scythians ; and  others 
fay,  that  they  were  Macedonians.  One  part  of  this  nation 
fettled  in  Greece  near  Dyma,  in  the  dill  rift  of  Buprafium 
and  the  Lower  Elide.  Another  part  occupied  the  territory 
of  the  Lepreates  and  Cypariffians,  and  the  town  of  Macitta 
inTriphylia.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  thefe  laft;  (lib.  i.  c.  147.) 
and  gives  them  the  name  of  Pylians  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  of  the  Lower  Elide  near  Dyma.  Homer  mentions 
the  Caucones ; who  were  Paphlagonians,  and  who  came  to 
the  fuccour  of  Troy. 

Caucus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  carp  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  that  inhabits  the  frefli  waters  of  Chili. 
Molina  deferibes  it  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  that  country, 
as  having  thirteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ; the  body  tuberofe, 
and  flightly  tinged  with  filvery.  See  Cyprinus  Caucus. 

CAUDA,  in  a general  fenfe.  See  Tail. 

Cauda  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  Anatomy  to  denote  the 

CLITORIS. 

Cauda  Bovis , in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  fo  called  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  M. 
d’Anville  at  Boos  Ura  to  the  fouth  weft. 

Cauda  Capricorni,  in  Afronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  in  the  tail  of  Capricorn,  called  alfo  by  the  Arabs, 
Dineb  Algedi ; marked  7 by  Bayer. 

Cauda  Ceti,  a fixed  liar  of  the  third  magnitude  ; called 
alfo  by  the  Arabs,  Dineb  Kaetos  ; marked  (o  by  Bayer. 

Cauda  Cygni,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude  in  the 
Swan’s  tail  ; called  by  the  Arabs,  Dineb  Adigege,  or  Elde- 
giagich,  marked  a by  Bayer. 

Cauda  Delphini,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
tail  of  the  Dolphin  ; marked  s by  Bayer. 

Cauda  Draconic,  the  Dragon’s  tail,  the  name  of  the 
moon’s  fouthern  or  defeending  node. 

Cauda  Equina , in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  is  contained  in  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  the  canal  of  the  facrum.  For  a deferip- 
tion  of  this,  with  the  reft  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  fee 
Brain. 

Cauda  Equina  alfo  denotes  a medicinal  herb,  whofe  leaves 
are  reputed  to  have  a ftrengthening  virtue.  This,  in  Eng- 
lifh,  is  called  the  horfe-tail.  The  official  kind  is  more  par- 
ticularly called  by  botamfts  equisetum  majus,  in  Englifh, 
the  great  marfh-horfe-tail. 

Cauda  Leonis,  in  Afronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude in  the  Lion’s  tail ; called  alfo  by  the  Arabs,  Dineb  E2- 
ceed.  and  marked /3  by  Bayer.  It  is  called  alfo  Lucida  Cauda. 

Cauda  Urfg  Majoris , a fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude, 
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in  the  extreme  part  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  ; called 
alfo  by  the  Arabs,  Alaliotb  and  Bcnenath,  and  marked  o by 
Bayer. 

Cauda  Urfa  Minoris,  a fixed  liar  of  the  third  magnitude, 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  tail  of  the  Leffer  Bear ; called 
alfo  the  polar  ftar,  and  by  the  Arabs,  Air  uh  ah  ah,  marked  « 
by  Bayer. 

CAUDAMATRIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifla'nd 
of  Ceylon  ; 64  miles  N.W.  of  Candy. 

CAUDAR,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Xucar 
a little  above  Cuenga. 

CAUDATUM,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Buccinum 
with  an  ovate  fhell-furromided  with  roundith  ribs  ; the  beaks 
a little  prominent.  Knorr,  &c. 

This  thell  is  fufeous,  umbilieated,  with  a large  aperture, 
the  lip  of  which  is  plaited  and  toothed  within  ; fpire  with 
fix  fhort  inflated  whorls.  The  length  is  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  ; very  thin,  of  a draw  colour,  brdwnifh  in  the  ribs,  with 
five  horizontal  lines  in  the  whorls  of  the  fpire. 

CAUDATUS,  Lat.  in  Mafic,  a muiical  note  with  a 
tail  to  it  ; as  a minim  to  dillinguifh  it  from  a femibreve, 
which  is  round.  In  the  early  period  of  counterpoint,  a tail 
added  to  a note  made  it  of  double  its  natural  length  ; as  a 
tail  to  a breve  made  it  a long  C2  =1  . See  the  ancient 

time  table. 

CAUDEBEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Yvetot  ; feated  on  the  Seine,  furrounded 
with  walls  flanked  with  towers  ; a town,  though  not  large, 
populous  and  commercial ; 5 leagues  W.  of  Rouen,  and  8 
E.  of  Havre.  The  place  contains  2800  ar.d  the  canton 
13,694  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  210  kili- 
ometres  and  18  communes.  N.  lat.  490  33'.  E.  long.  o° 

CAUDEBEC,  in  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  a fort  of 
hats,  thus  called  from  the  town  of  Caudebec  above  mentioned, 
where  they  manufacture  a great  number  of  them.  They  are 
made  of  iamb’s,  wool,  of  the  hair  or  down  of  oitriches,  or  of 
camel’s  hair. 

CAUDEC,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  in 
his  natural  hiftory  of  birds  to  the  Ginelinian  mufeleapa  aii- 
da:<,  and  yellow  crowned  fly-catcher  of  Latham.  Buffon 
in  another  work,  PI.  enl.,  calls  it  gobemouche  tachete  de 
Cayenne. 

CAUDECOSTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garronne,  and  ditfndl  of 
Agen  ; 2r>  leagues  S.E.  of  Agen. 

CAU13ELLENSES,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Gallia  Narbonnenlis,  S.  of  the  Vulgientes.  They  were  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Cadenet,  where  has  been  found  an  in- 
feription  that  adorned  the  front  of  a fmall  temple  or  facellum, 
built  near  the  place  and  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Dexiva. 
Many  medals  of  iilver,  and  other  curiolities,  have  been  dug 
up  at  the  fame  place. 

CAUDEX,  in  Botany,  is  conlidercd  by  Linnaeus  as  one 
part  of  the  root  of  plants,  of  which  the  radicle  is  the  other. 
It  is  divided  by  him  into  the  caudex  defeendens,  and  the 
caudex  afeendens.  The  caudex  defeendens  is  the  flock  or 
main  body  of  the  root,  gradually  linking  downwards  into 
the  ground,  and  producing  the  radicles  which  extract  the 
nourifhment  from  the  earth,  and  are  the  only  effential  part 
of  the  root  ; for  annual  plants  have  moll  frequently  no  de- 
feending  caudex.  The  caudex  afeendens  is  a continuation 
of  the  fame  flock  gradually  rifing  above  the  ground,  and 
producing  the  proper  herb  of  the  plant,  or  the  branches  and 
leaves  with  their  various  appendages.  There  are  many 


plants,  both  annual  and  biennial,  in  which  it  is  not  found. 
In  trees  it  is  ufually  Ailed  the  trunk  ; in  Ihrubs  the  caulis  or 
ftem  ; and  as  it  has  never  been  admitted  into  the  popular 
idea  of  a root,  it  is  nearly  failen  into  difufe.  Indeed  it  was 
never  much  employed  by  Linnasus  himfelf  in  his  practical 
works. 

Caudex,  in  Gardening,  a term,  which,  by  fome  early  wri- 
ters on  vegetation,  fignifies  the  Aem  or  trunk  of  a tree  ; but 
according  to  the  later  ones  the  flock  or  body  of  the  root, 
part  of  which  afeends  and  part  defeends.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  Dr.  Darwin  011  the  authority  of  Linnaeus,  that 
the  part  which  joins  together  the  plumula,  or  leaf,  and  the 
radicle,  or  root-fibres,  is  called  the  caudex,  when  applied  to 
entire  plants  ; and  may,  therefore,  be  termed  caudex  gemma, 
when  applied  to  buds.  In  herbaceous  plants,  the  caudex  is 
generally  a broad,  flat,  circular  plate,  from  which  the  leaf- 
item  afeends  into  the  air,  and  the  radicles  or  root-fibres  de- 
feend  into  the  earth.  Thus  the  caudex  of  a plant  of  wheat 
lies  between  the  item  and  the  radicles,  at  the  balls  of  the 
lowermolt  leaf,  and  occafionaliy  produces  new  Items  and 
new  radicles  from  its  fides.  Thus  the  caudex  of  the  tulip 
lies  beneath  the  principal  bulb,  and  generates  new  fmalier 
bulbs  in  the  bofom  of  each  bulb-leaf,  befides  one  principal 
or  central  bulb  ; the  caudex  of  orchis,  and  ol  fome  ranuncu- 
lufes  lies  above  their  bulbous  roots  ; whereas  the  caudexes 
of  the  buds  of  trees  conftitute  the  longitudinal  filaments  of 
the  bark,  reaching  from  the  plumula  or  apex  of  the  bud  on 
the  branch  to  the  bafe  of  it,  or  its  root-fibres  beneath  the 
foil.  Nor,  continues  he,  is  this  elongation  of  the  caudexes 
of  the  buds  of  trees  unanalogous  to  what  happens  to  fome 
herbaceous  plants  ; as  in  wheat,  where  the  grain  is  buried 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  foil,  an  elongation  of  the 
caudex  occurs  almoll  up  to  the  furface,  where  another  fet 
of  fibrous  roots  is  protruded,  and  the  upright  ftem  com- 
mences. The  fame  happens  to  tulip-roots  when  planted 
too  deep  in  the  earth,  as  he  has  witnefled,  and,  as  he  fuppofes, 
to  thole  of  many  other  vegetables. 

He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  caudex  of  the  buds  of  trees 
not  only  defeends,  as  above  deferibed,  but  alfo  afeends  from 
each  bud  to  that  above  it ; as  on  the  long  (hoots  of  vines, 
willows,  and  briers,  in  this  refpedl  refembfing  the  wires  of 
llrawberries  and  other  creeping  plants.  Thus  the  caudex 
of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  conlifts  of  a broad  plate, 
buried  beneath  the  foil  to  protedl  it  from  the  fro  It ; while 
the  caudex  of  buds  of  trees  confllls  of  a long  vafcular  cord, 
extending  from  the  bud  on  the  branch  to  the  radicle  beneath 
the  earth,  and  endures  the  winter  froils  without  injury.  The 
long  caudexes  of  the  individual  buds  of  trees,  which  confti- 
tute their  bark,  are,  he  fays,  well  fecn  in  the  cloth  made 
from  the  mulberry  bark  brought  from  Otaheite.  On  in- 
fpefting  this  cloth  the  long  fibres  are  fecn  in  fome  places  to 
adhere,  where  it  is  probable  they  occafionaliy  inofculate, 
like  fome  of  the  veffels  in  animal  bodies ; becaufe,  when 
fome  buds  are  cut  off,  the  neighbouring  ones  flourifh  with 
greater  vigour,  being  fupplied  with  more  of  the  nutritious 
juices.  This  informs  vis,  he  fays,  why  the  upper  bark  of  a 
tree  grows  downwards  with  fo  much  greater  expedition  than 
the  under  one  grows  upwards  to  meet  it  ; as  the  defeemding 
caudexes  of  the  individual  buds  are  fupplied  diredtly  with  nu- 
triment from  the  vegetable  arteries,  after  the  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  (fap)  in  their  leaves  ; whereas  the  under  lip  of 
the  wound  16  nourifhed  only  by  the  lateral  or  inofeuiating 
veffels ; which,  he  thinks,  fupplies  us  with  an  argument 
againft  the  individuality  of  trees,  and  in  favour  of  that  o£ 
buds.  Sec  Bud. 

CAUDI-Capon/e,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Italy,  mentioned  by  Horace,. 
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CAUDIES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eaff  Pyrenees,  and  diftritf  of  Perpignan  ; 
9 leagues  W.N.W.  of  Perpignan. 

CAUDIMANE,  in  Zoology.  -Some  French  naturalifts 
diferiminate  bv  this  name  thofe  animal?  which  have  the  tail 
flexible,  mufcul.ir,  and  prehenfile,  fuch  as  the  Sapajou  tribe 
of  monkies,  &c. 

CAUD  IN.ZE  fauces , or  fureula,  in  S. Indent  Geography,  a 
defile  by  which  the  Romans,  after  a defeat,  were  obliged  to 
pafs  from  Campania  into  Samnium,  in  432,  and  where  they 
preferred  their  lives  under  the  humiliating  condition  of  paff- 
ing  under  the  jugum  or  yoke. 

CAUDISONA  Viper  a,  in  Zoology , a name  by  which  au- 
thors call  the  RATTLE  SNAKE. 

CAUDIVERBERA  Peruviana,  the  name  given  by 
Laurenti  to  the  Gmelhiian  Lacerta  caudiverbera , which 

fee. 

Caudiverbera  JEgyp'.iaca,  Laur.  is  variety /3  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

CAUDIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmal!  town  of  Italy, 
in  Samnium,  belonging  to  the  Hirpmi,  on  the  route  from 
Capua  to  Benevento. 

CAUDO,  an  illand  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  of  Crete.  Suidas. 

CAUDROT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  diftridf  of  La  Reole,  feated  on 
the  Garonne  ; 5 miles  W.  of  La  Reole. 

CAVE,  a fubterraneous  hollow  place  of  a certain  extent. 
Some  authors  diftinguifh  between  a cave  and  a cavern,  mak- 
ing the  firfl  the  effedf  of  art,  and  the  latter  of  nature.  Caves 
were  doubtlefs  the  primitive  habitations ; before  men  brought 
them  (elves  to  eredf  edifices  above  ground,  they  took  flicker 
under  it.  The  primitive  manner  of  burial,  was  alfo  to  re- 
pofite  bodies  in  caves,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  catacombs.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  244.  p.  344. 

Badmiugton  cave,  in  Wiltfliire,  confilts  of  a feries  or 
row  of  uniform  holes,  wherein  pieces  of  armour  are  faid  to 
have  been  found,  whence  they  are  by  many  fuppofed  to  have 
been  tombs  of  ancient  warriors. 

Caves  long  continued  the  proper  habitations  of  fhepherds. 
Among  the  Romans,  caves,  antra,  ufed  to  be  confecrated  to 
the  nymphs,  who  were  worfliipped  in  caves,  as  other  gods 
in  the  temples. 

The  Perfians  alfo  worfliipped  their  god  Mithras  in  a na- 
tural cave,  confecrated  for  the  purpofe  by  Zoroafter. 

Kircher,  after  Gaffarellus,  enumerates  divers  fpecies  of 
caves,  divine,  human,  brutal,  natural,  and  artificial. 

Of  natural  caves,  fume  are  poffcffed  of  a medicinal  vir- 
tue, as  the  Grotto  dc  Serpcnte  ; others  are  poifonous  or  mem- 
phitic.il  ; others  are  replete  with  metalline  exhalations,  and 
others  with  waters. 

Livers  oracular  caves  occur  among  the  ancients,  the  fumes 
of  which  intoxicated  the  head,  and  produced  a fort  of  furor 
or  madnefs,  which  was  interpreted  infpiration,  prophecy, 
and  divination.  .Such  were  the  faertd  caverns  at  Delphi, 
which  infpired  the  Pytliia.  Such  alfo  was  the  Sybil’s  cave 
at  Cumae  in  Campania,  Hill  (hewn  near  the  lake  Avernus  : 
though  Borrichius  takes  this  to  be  of  modern  date,  and  not 
the  true  Antrum  Sibylla,  fo  finely  deferibed  by  Virgil.  Ho- 
mer likewife  gives  a defeription  of  Avrpov  Nv/jQoy,  the  Cave  of 
the  Nymphs,  on  which  Porphyry  has  a treatife  fiill  extant, 
containing  many  of  the  fecrets  of  the  heathen  theology, 
both  natural  and  fymbolical.  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  vi.  Horn. 
Gdyff.  lib.  xiii. 

The  cave  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  where  Numa  held  nightly 
converfations  with  that  deity,  is  kill  (hewn  at  Rome. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius,  originally  the  manfion  of  that 
celebrated  Boeotian,  became  afterwards,  famous  for  the  ora- 


cles which  Apollo  delivered  in  it.  Paufanias,  whe  vifited  it, 
gives  a large  defeription  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  by  thofe 
who  entered  the  cave  to  confult  that  god.  Vide  Potter 
Arch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  p,  290,  &c. 

Cave,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  provincially  employed  to 
fignify  the  raking  off  any  coarfe  material,  fuch  as  the  fhort 
draws  and  ears  of  grain,  from  the  corn  in  chaff  on  the  barn- 
floor  during  the  time  of  threfhing,  & c. 

Cave,  Carte,  or  Colt,  is  a term  ufed  for  earth  that 
flips  down  from  the  banks  of  canals,  &c. 

Cave,  dead,  live,  in  Mining.  See  Lite  cave. 

Cave -Hill,  in  Geography , one  of  the  hills  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  near  the  town  of  Btlfaft.  It  is  found  to 
be  1 1 91  feet  high. 

CAVEA,  the  place  in  the  ancient  theatres  where  the 
fpedlators  were  feated.  The  cavea,  called  by  the  Greeks 
xoiAoij,  Hands  ciuntradiftinguiflied  from  th e feena,  cvcwa,  which 
was  the  place  for  the  adtors.  The  cavea  was  divided  by 
partitions  into  three  equal  parts,  riling  one  over  another; 
ima  cavea,  appointed  for  the  people  of  quality,  and  magif- 
trates  ; the  middlemoft,  media  cavea,  for  the  commonalty  4 
and  the  uppermoft,/iiwwfl  cavea,  for  the  women. 

As  the  theatres  were  open  at  top  porticos  were  eredfed- 
behind  the  cavea,  where  the  audience  might  retire  for  fhel-- 
ter  in  cafe  of  rain. 

Cavea  alfo  denoted  the  middle  part  in  amphitheatres, 
otberwife  called  arena. 

Cavf.a  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  cage  or  den  of  a wild  beaft, 
kept  for  the  amphitheatrical  fhews.  See  Cage. 

CAVEAR,  Caviar,  or  Kaviar,  a kind  of  food  or 
pickle,  in  great  life,  and  repute  throughout  Ruffia  ; and  alfo 
introduced  upon  the  Lnglifh  table. 

It  is  formed  from  the  Italian  caviare,  or  barbarous  Greek 
which  figmlies  the  fame. 

The  cavear  or  caviar,  called  by  the  Ruffians  lira,  is  an 
article  of  great  importance  in  its  reference  to  the  induftry 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  palates  of  the  Ruffians,  who 
derive  great  advantages  from  it,  not  merely  as  an  article  of 
trade,  but  alfo  of  diet,  particularly  during  the  three  lents 
which  they  obferve  with  great  ftridfnefs.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  parts  about  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Cafpian,  of 
the  roes  of  flurgeons,  ftcrlets,  fevrugas,  and  fitrinas.  The 
lump  of  roe  is  the  firfl  thing  taken  out  after  cutting  up  the 
frfh.  A large  beluga  will  yield  above  5 pood  of  roe ; but 
this,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  vilcous  matter  that  is 
mixed  with  it,  is  not  much  efleemed.  From  a fturgeon 
never  more  than  30  pounds  has  been  taken,  and  from  the 
fevruga  only  10  or  12.  As  of  the  beluga  roe  five  eggs 
weigh  a grain,  fo  a large  beluga  has  6 or  7 millions  of  eggs. 
The  different  treatment  of  the  roe  determines  the  different 
quality  of  the  cavear.  The  worit  fort  is  the  common 
“ preffed  cavear,”  “ payusnaia  ikra.”  In  the  preparation  o£ 
this  the  roes  are  cleanfed  from  the  coarfefl  firings  and  fibres, 
then  faked  with  about  two  pounds  of  fait  to  the  pood,  and 
fpread  out  upon  mats  in  the  fun  to  dry,  which  in  fair  weather 
requires  about  fix  hours,  and  in  cloudy  weather,  at  moll,  a 
day.  It  is  afterwards  trodden  with  the  feet,  the  perfori  - 
who  treads  it  having  leathern  ftockings.  It  is  then  put  into 
tubs*  To  make  this  fort  for  fale,  it  is  common  to  take  the 
fpoiled  roes  of  dead  fhh  thrown  upon  the  fhore,  or  fuch  as 
are  too  greafy  for  other  forts,  and  even  the  fragments  and 
offals  that  would  not  pafs  through  the  fieve  of  the  finer 
kind,  fait  it  in  boxes,  and  then  tread  it  down  in  tight  tubs* 
Such  cavear  coifs  in  Aftr'akhan  half  a ruble  per  pood.  A 
better  fort  is  that  called  the  “grained  or  feafoned  cavear,” 
“ Serniflaia  ikra,”  but  this  is  too  fait  to  fuit  every  palate* 
When  the  roe  is  cleanfed  from  the  coarfer  particles,  it  is 
fliaken  into  long  troughs,  falted  with-  8 or  to  pounds  to  the 
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pood,  and  by  fho  veiling  it  over  and  over,  well  mixed.  It  is 
row  brought  to  the  fieve  or  dretched  net- work,  through 
which  it  is  fqueezed  in  order  completely  to  feparate  the  re- 
maining fibrous  parts ; then,  like  the  former,  it  is  preffed  in 
tubs.  The  pood  colts  between  one  and  two  rubles  ; and 
this  fort  is  the  ufual  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  lents  and  falls  enjoined  by  the.  religion  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  too  fait  for  every  one’s  talle.  The  cleaned  and 
belt  fort  is  the  “ fack-cavear,”  which,  to  appearance,  con- 
fids  entirely  of  the  eggs  of  the  roes, -and  does  not  eafilv  be- 
come fetid  ; it  is  denominated  from  its  preparation  “ mef- 
chefnaia  ikra.”  After  being  cleanfed,  it  is  deeped  in  drong 
brine,  till  the  grains  are  quite  foft.  It  is  then  hung  up  in  long 
narrow  pointed  bags  of  drong  linen,  refembling  jelly  bags, 
which  are  half  filled,  about  half  a pood  in  each,  with  frelh 
roes,  and  filled  to  the  top  by  pouring  in  the  brine.  When 
the  brine  has  oozed  through,  the  bags,  hanging  on  tranlverfe 
poles,  are  powerfully  wrung  with  the  hands  one  after  another 
tiil  the  moidtire  is  wholly  difeharged  : and  after  the  roes 
have  been  fet  to  dry  for  10  or  12  hours  in  the  bags,  they  are 
put  into  fmall  calks  or  tubs,  and  trodden  down  by  a labourer 
fn  leathern  dockings.  This  fort  requires  the  roe  to  be  quite 
frelh,  and  is  the  deared,  coding  two  rubles  per  pood,  and 
upwards.  In  winter  the  roe  is  eaten  frelh,  and  deemed  a 
great  dainty*  In  general,  the  danda  d for  good  cavear  is, 
the  lefs  fait  the  better  ; but  of  courfe  it  will  keep  the  lefs 
time.  In  winter  large  quantities  of  nnfalted  cavear  are  fent 
from  the  Volga  to  all  parts.  The  method  here  ufed  in 
fading  the  roes  is  by  putting  them,  after  being  well  cleanfed 
and  falted,  into  ciderns  with  a number  of  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom ; through  which  they  are  fet  to  drain  by  weights  laid 
at  top,  or  are  wrung  in  linen  bags,  then  preffed  in  calks,  with 
fifli-fat  poured  over  the  furface,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  much 
as  poffible  from  corruption.  The  cavear  is  prepared  in  like 
manner,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  have 
filh  proper  for  the  purpofe.  Among  thefe  are  reckoned 
the  white  falmon  and  the  pike,  from  the  roes  of  which 
a reddilh  kind  of  cavear,  “ kraffnaia  ikra,”  is  prepared. 
The  bed  cavear,  as  well  as  the  bed  ifinglafs,  is  obtained 
from  the  river  Ural,  where  the  Coffacks  have  the  bed  method 
of  preparing  them.  Formerly  the  trade  in  cavear  was  a mo- 
nopo  v of  the  crown  ; and  in  the  time  of  Peter  I.  the  con- 
trail brought  him  80,000  rubles ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
lad  century  100,000.  At  prefent  it  is  free.  In  1764  the 
quantity  exported  amounted  to  48,000  rubles;  and  in  1768 
to  41,000.  In  later  years  the  quantity  exported  has  been 
more  various  than  that  of  ifinglafs.  In  1 783  it  amounted 
to  10,70 6 pood;  in  1786,  to  2476  pood  ; and  in  1788, 
to  1544  pood.  Cavear  is  exported  modly  to  Italy  (preffed 
of  courfe,  becaufe  of  the  voyage),  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
rich  in  fall-time.  In  Germany,  alfo,  with  the  increafe  of 
luxury,  it  is  much  more  in  requed  than  it  was  about  40  years 
ago,  when  a phyfician  in  a publication  called  it  a delicacy 
almod  unknown.  The  Englilh  alfo,  partly  for  their  own 
ufe,  but  principally  for  exportation  to  Italy,  &c.  import 
confiderable  quantities  of  cavear.  To  be  good,  it  fhould  be 
of  a reddilh  brown  colour,  and  very  dry.  It  is  eaten  with 
oil  and  lemon  ; fometimes  with  vinegar  ; fome  eat  it  alone 
with  bread  ; and  others  only  as  a fauce  or  pickle,  like  an- 
chovies. A kind  of  cavear  is  made  from  the  fpawn  of  a 
fort  of  mullet  on  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is 
called  Botargo,  which  fee. 

CAVEAT,  in  Law,  a bill  entered  in  the  ecclefiadical 
court  to  dop  the  proceeding  of  one  who  would  prove  a will, 
or  obtain  letters  of  adminidration,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
See  PROBATE. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  dop  the  inftitution  of  a clerk  to  a bene- 
fice. An  inllitution,  after  a caveat  entered,  is  void  by  the 


ecclefiadical  law  ; but  this  the  temporal  courts  pay  no  regard 
to,  and  look  upon  a caveat  as  a mere  nullity.  Blackd. 
Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 

CAVEATING,  in  Fencing,  the  aft  or  art  of  difengaging, 
or  drifting  the  fword  from  one  fide  of  the  adverfary’s  fword 
to  the  other. 

Caveating  is  a motion  whereby  a man  brings  in  an  indant 
his  fword,  which  was  prefen  ted,  on  any  fide  of  his  adverfary’s, 
generally  beneath  its  hilt,  to  the  oppolite  fide  ; either  from 
within,  or  without,  or  vice  vet-fa ; or  from  having  its  point 
high,  to  be  low,  or  the  reverfe  ; and  either  on  the  fame  fide 
it  is  prefented  in,  or  the  oppofite  fide. 

Caveating  is  fo  neceffary  a motion  in  fencing,  that  with- 
out it  there  could  be  fcarcely  any  offenfive  part,  or  purfuit. 
It  is  withal  fo  eaiily  performed  againd  the  ordinary  tierce  and 
quart  guards,  that  it.  gives  a condant  opportunity  to  make 
a variety  of  quick  fubtle  feints  againd  them,  which  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fmall  crofs  made  by  the  weapons  on  thefe  guards, 
makes  the  purfuit  very  eafy,  and  the  parade  of  defence  very 
difficult. 

The  confideration  of  this  put  fir  William  Hope  on  the 
fearch  of  a new  method  of  guard,  which,  by  reafon  of  its 
greater  crofs  on  the  adverfary’s  fword,  renders  the  caveating 
and  making  feints  more  flow,  and  confequently  the  parade 
more  certain. 

CAVEDO,  in  Commerce,  a long  meafure  ufed  in  Portu- 
gal, and  equal  to  27  TVoSer  Enghfh  inches. 

CAVEDONE,  Jacomo,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  was  bom  at . Saffuolo  near  Modena,  in  1580,  and 
educated  in  the  Academy  of  the  Caracci,  where  he  learned 
defign  ; attending  alfo  frequently  the  fchools  of  Baldi  and 
Pafferotte,  to  ftudy  after  the  naked.  In  order  to  acquire  a 
proper  knowledge  of  colouring,  he  vifited  Venice,  and  atten- 
tively examined  the  perfeftions  of  Titian  ; fo  that  upon  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  his  performances  were  much  ad- 
mired ; and  adjudged  to  poffefs  an  agreeable  mixture  of  the 
Ryle  of  the  Caracci  with  the  tints  of  Titian.  For  fome  time 
at  Bologna,  the  works  of  Cavedone  were  efteemed  equal  to 
the  compofitions  of  Annibal.  His  beft  manner  was  firong 
and  free,  and  the  tints  of  his  colouring  were  natural  and 
beautiful.  But  at  three  different  periods  of  his  life,  this 
painter  is  faid  to  have  had  three  different  manners:  his 
firft  excellent,  his  fecond  indifferent,  and  his  laft  feeble 
and  very  bad  ; which  degradation  has  been  aferibed  to 
the  effeft  of  poverty,  ficknefs,  and  bodily  injury,  and  alfo 
of  domeflic  affliftion.  In  the  church  of  St.  Salvatore,  at 
Bologna,  there  are  feveral  very  capital  performances  of 
Cavedone  ; but  one  of  his  beft  performances  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Mendicants  at  Bologna,  in  which  he  reprefents 
Petronius  and  another  faint  on  their  knees,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pifture,  and  the  Virgin  and  child  in  the  clouds 
attended  by  angels.  This  mafter  died  in  1660,  aged  30. 
Pilkington. 

CAVELIN,  or  rather  Kaveung  ; thus  they  call  at 
Amfterdam,  what  we  and  the  French  Ryle  a lot  of  merchan- 
dize. 

CAVENDISH,  orCANDisH,  Thomas,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  navigator  and  naval  adventurer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  fon  of  William  Cavendifh,  efq. 
of  Trimley  St.  Martin,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  born, 
and  whofe  eftate  he  inherited'.  But  having  confiimed 
his  property  by  early  extravagance  in  his  attendance  on 
the  court,  he  determined  to  retrieve  his  affaiis  by  a 
predatory  voyage  againll  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  fleet  which  he  fitted  out  for  this  purpofe  con. 
filled  only  of  three  veffels  of  120,  60,  and  40  tons, 
manned  with  123  perfons  of  various  qualities.  Having 
equipped  this  lmall  fquadron  for  a voyage  of  two  years, 
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he  took  the  command,  and  failed  from  Plymouth  July  11, 
15S6.  After  touching  at  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa,  he 
ftretched  over  to  the  coalt  of  South  America,  and  ran  along 
it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  itraits  of  Magellan.  Here  he 
found,  at  a place  named  by  him  Port  Famine,  the  wretched 
remains  of  a Spanilh  colony  which  had  two  years  be- 
fore been  difpatched  in  order  to  form  a fettlement  in  that 
inhofpitable  clime.  Having  reached  the  South  fea,  he  di- 
rected his  courfe  northwards,  and  notwithstanding  various 
encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  diiplaying  with  his  fmall  number  of  men  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  valour,  he  fucceeded  in  burning  Paita,  Aca- 
pulco, and  fome  other  fettlements,  in  taking  and  destroying 
feveral  (hips,  and  ravaging  the  coalts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
New  Spain.  At  length,  being  off  California  in  November 
1587*  ke  performed  the  extraordinary  exploit  of  capturing, 
with  a force  much  reduced,  the  Spanifh  admiral’s  fhip  of 
700  tons,  well  manned  and  richly  laden.  Pefolved  on  com- 
ing home  with  his  booty,  he  eroded  the  South  Sea  with 
one  of  his  two  fmall  veffels,  the  other  being  deftroyed,  to 
the  Ladrones  in  45  days.  Thence  proceeding  through 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  he  palled  the  llraits  of  Java,  and 
having  touched  at-  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  2 
years,  1 month,  and  19  days,  the  fhorteft  period  in  which 
it  had  then  been  effeCIed.  In  1591,  he  planned  ano- 
ther expedition,  and  fet  fail  Augult  26th  with  three  tall 
fhips,  and  two  barks,  fuitably  equipped.  This  adventure 
was  attended  with  various  difatfers,  which  difconcerted  and 
defeated  his  projects  ; fo  that  his  principal  fuccefs  was  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Santos  in  Brazil.  With  part  of  his 
fquadron,  he  entered  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  in  April,  1592  ; 
and  being  forced  by  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  into  a 
fmall  bay,  his  men  endured  many  hardfhips  from  the  feveritv 
of  the  cold,  and  want  of  provifions.  Having  loll  many  of 
his  crew,  he  rehnquifhed  his  purpofe  of  traverfing  the  South 
Sea,  and  propofed  to  proceed  to  China  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ; but  firft  returning  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
he  fullered  many  Ioffes  by  fome  rafh  attempts  to  pillage 
towns  which  were  prepared  to  refill  him  ; and  defert- 
ed  by  feveral  of  his  men,  and  controlled  in  his  fchemes 
by  the  mutiny  of  others,  he  was  prevented  from  accomplifh- 
ing  his  purpofe  of  returning  to  the  flrait  of  Magellan,  and 
failing  to  the  South  Sea.  Sicknefs  and  chagrin  at  length 
terminated  his  life,  probably  w hit  ft  he  was  at  fea  in  his  way 
to  England.  “ From  the  relations  we  have  of  this  naviga- 
tor, he  Teems  to  have  pofTeffed  great  perfeverance,  with  a 
true  enterpriiing  fpirit,  but  not  fufficiently  under  the  control 
of  prudence.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Cavendish,  William,  duke  of  Newcaille,  a diflin- 
guifhed  leader  of  the  king’s  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.  was  the  fon  of  fir  Charles  Cavendifh,  younger  brother  of 
the  firft  earl  of  Devonlhire.  He  was  born  in  159 2,  and 
educated  by  his  father,  who  directed  his  attention  to  that 
polite  and  folid  literature,  which  in  that  age  was  thought  a 
proper  accompaniment  to  high  birth  and  rank.  James  I. 
made  him,  when  very  young,  a knight  of  the  bath,  and 
when  the  death  of  his  father  devolved  upon  him  a large 
eflate,  he  was  raifed  in  1620,  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Ogle,  and  vifeount  Mansfield.  By  Charles  I.,  who 
honoured  him  with  his  favour,  he  was  advanced  to  the  high- 
er title  of  earl  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  His  attendance  at 
court  involved  him  in  expences  beyond  his  income  ; but  he 
received  fome  recompence  by  the  honourable  trull,  commit- 
td  to  him  in  1638,  of  the  tutelage  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterward  Charles  II.  Some  court  difgnfl  induced  him  to 
refign  this  honour  in  1640.  His  attachment  to  the  royal 


caufe,  however,  was  unabated  ; and  ©n  the  approach  of 
open  hoililitics  between  the  crown  and  parliament,  he  offered 
his  fervices  for  fecuring  the  important  poll  and  town  of  Hull, 
which  were  then  thought  premature.  In  1642  he  took 
upon  himfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  king’s  order,  the  care 
of  the  town  of  Newcaille  and  the  four  adjacent  counties  ; and 
was  foon  after  invelted  with  a commilfion,  conilituting  him 
general  of  all  his  majefty’s  forces  raifed  north  of  Trent, 
with  very  ample  powers.  With  great  exertions  and  expence 
fupplied  by  his  private  fortune,  he  levied  a coniidcrablc 
army,  with  which,  for  fome  time,  he  maintained  the  Supe- 
riority of  the  king’s  caufe  in  the  north.  In  military  matters 
he  chiefly  depended  upon  the  profcflional  Ikil!  of  lieutenant- 
general  King,  a Scots  officer  of  merit ; whilft  he  himfelf 
indulged  in  the  courtly  pleafures  arid  literary  fociety  to 
which  he  was  attached.  In  bellowing  commiffions  he  was 
charged  with  a blameable  profufion  ; and  his  appointment 
of  fir  W.  Davenant,  the  poet,  to  the  poll  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  redounded  more  to  his  honour  as  a 
patron  of  literature  than  as  a foldier.  One  of  his  mod  fp'en- 
did  addons  was  a complete  victory  obtained  over  Ferdinando 
lord  Fairfax  on  Adderton-heath  near  Bradford,  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  faid  not  to  have  improved  to  the  bed  advantage. 
On  the  advance  of  the  Scots  army  into  England,  and  its 
jundtion  with  thofe  of  Fairfax  and  Mancheller,  the  marquis 
of  Newcaille,  for  that  was  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
promoted,  threw  himfelf  into  York,  which  was  foon  invelled 
by  the  three  armies.  After  a liege  of  three  months,  he  was 
relieved  by  prince  Rupert ; but  this  prince  refolving  upon  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  and  pleading  the  king’s  pofitive  orders  for 
this  purpofe,  the  marquis  oppofed  his  intention;  and  the  fatal 
battle  of  Martlonmoor,  fought  July  2d,  1644,  began  with- 
out his  being  previoufly  apprized  of  it.  Neverthelefs  he 
took  part  in  it  with  his  ufual  valour,  and  his  infantry  was 
almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Mortified  by  this  defeat,  and  de- 
fpairing  of  theftoyal  caufe,  he  took  Ihipping  at  Scarborough, 
and  immediately  left  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  relioration.  Antwerp  was  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence,  where  he  fuffered  with  equanimity  and  refolution 
much  pecuniary  diftrefs ; though  he  was  treated  with  great 
refpedl  by  the  governing  powers  of  the  country  and  occa- 
fionally  vifited  by  the  exiled  king.  After  an  abfence  of  j8 
years,  he  returned  with  his  royal  mailer,  who,  in  1664,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  a dukedom.  From  this  time 
he  lived  for  the  moll  part  in  retirement,  profecuting  his  fa- 
vourite ftudies  and  endeavouring  to  repair  his  fnattered  for- 
tunes. He  died  December  the  25th,  167 6,  in  his  84th  year, 
and  was  buried  together  with  his  duchefs,  in  Weitminfter 
Abbey,  where  a very  fumptuous  monument  is  erefted  to 
their  memories.  lie  left  one  fon,  in  whom  the  title  of  Nevv- 
caftle,  in  the  Cavendifh  family,  became  extintt.  His  daugh- 
ters formed  connections  by  marriage  with  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle 
ranks  among  the  noble  authors  of  this  country.  His  great 
work  is  a book  of  horfemanftip,  firft  pnblilhed  in  French 
at  Antwerp  in  1658,  and  afterwards  in  a fomewhat  different 
form,  in  Englifh,  Lend.  1667,  fol.  This  laft  lias  been  re- 
printed, and  it  has  been  much  commended  by  the  judges  of 
that  art,  and  has  been  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  by  the 
fine  figures  of  Diepenbeck.  The  duke  aifo  wrote  fome  co- 
medies, applauded  at  the  time  of  their  firft  exhibition,  but 
fince  funk  into  oblivion.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cavendish,  Margaret,  duchefs  of  Newcaftle,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  of  fir  Charles  Lucas  of 
Effex,  and  in  her  time  much  celebrated  for  literature.  Dif- 
tinguifhing  herl'elf,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  by  her  at- 
tachment to  ftudy,  and  vifiting  Oxford,  where  the  court  re- 
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fided,  in  164,5,  fhe  was  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
to  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  She  accompanied  her  majefty 
to  France,  and  at  Paris  firft  favv  the  marquis  of  Ncwcaftle, 
then  a widower,  who  married  her  in  1645.  With  him  fhe 
Jived  in  retirement  during  his  exile  ; endearing  herfelf  to 
him  by  the  charms  of  her  converfation  and  the  productions 
of  her  pen.  Upon  his  reinftatement  in  his  fortunes  and  ho- 
nours, fire  principally  devoted  herfelf  to  the  compofition  of 
plays,  poems,  letters,  philofophical  difcourfes,  orations,  &c. 
in  whiph  (he  became  a very  voluminous  writer  ; her  works 
at  length  amounting  to  13  folios,  10  of  which  are  in  print. 
She  was  more  diltinguifhed  by  her  difpofition  to  commit  to 
paper  any  thoughts  that  occurred  to  her,  however  crude  or 
trivial,  than  by  her  tafte  and  judgment.  So  important  in 
her  own  eftimation  were  thefe  thoughts,  that  (he  kept  within 
call  a number  of  young  ladies,  who  rofe  at  any  hour  in  the 
night  when  fhe  fummoned  them,  in  order  to  pen  down  her  me- 
ditations, left  (he  fnould  forget  them  before  morning.  She  fel- 
dom  beftowed  the  trouble  of  reviling  on  her  works,  “left,”  as 
fhe  faid,  “it  fhould  difturb  her  following  conceptions.”  From 
the  mercenary  pedants  of  the  age  this  folly  obtained  the 
moft  extravagant  applaufe  ; and  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  poetry  and  philofophy  of  the  duchefs  of  New- 
caftle  were  applauded  with  boundlefs  adulation.  Her  writ- 
ings have  long  fince  been  configned  to  oblivion,  and  fcarce- 
ly  a fragment  of  them  is  fought  after  by  the  Englifh  fcholar, 
except  a few  lines  defcriptive  of  melancholy,  quoted  in  the 
Connoifleur,  N°  69,  and  praifed  beyond  their  defert.  The 
duchefs  had  derived  much  greater  honour  from  her  ftrift 
attention  to  domeftic  duties  than  from  her  writings.  She 
died  in  January,  1673-4.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cavendish,  William,  firft  duke  of  Devonfhire,  emi- 
nent for  his  patriotifm,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  William,  third 
earl  bf  Devonfhire.  He  was  born  in  1640,  educated  with 
great  care  in  claffical  literature,  and  brought  into  public  life 
as  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Derby  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  age.  On  various  occafions,  public  and  private,  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fpirit  and  perfonal  valour  ; and 
in  1677  commenced  that  fteady  oppoiition  to  the  arbitrary 
meafures  of  the  minifters  of  Charles  II.,  which  caufed  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  determined  friends  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  Intimately  connected  with  the  pa- 
triotic lord  RufTel,  he  joined  him  in  all  conftitutional  pro- 
ceedings for  the  fecurity  of  free  government  and  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  ; but  as  foon  as  he  found  a tendency  in  fome 
of  the  oppofition  party  to  the  adoption  of  illegal  and  dan- 
gerous meafures,  he  withdrew  from  their  meetings.  Never- 
thelefs  he  remained  attached  to  lord  Ruffel  with  an  unabated 
friendffiip  ; on  his  trial  he  appeared  as  a witnefs  in  his  fa- 
vour ; and  he  even  made  the  generous  propofal  of  promoting 
his  efcape  when  under  fentence  of  death,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him  in  prifon  ; which  lord  Ruffel  declined  ac- 
cepting. After  the  execution  of  that  nobleman,  lord  Ca- 
vendifh  teftified  refpeft  for  his  memory  by  marrying  his 
eldeft  fon  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend.  In  5.684,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  title  ; and  being  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  formidable  opponents  of  king  James’s  arbitrary  de- 
figns,  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate  him,  but  they  were 
ineffeftual.  Having  rafhly  ltruck  a gentleman  who  had  of- 
fended him  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  he  was  fined  in 
the  exorbitant  film  of  30,0001.,  and  being  obliged  to  give  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  it,  this  was  held  as  a pledge  againft 
him.  He  then  retired  into  the  country,  and  employed  him- 
felf in  improving  his  magnificent  houfe  at  Chatfworth,  where 
he  difplayed  his  tafte  in  architefture  and  decoration.  In 
this  retirement,  however,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  public 
events ; and  when  he  obferved  evident  indications  of  a fet- 
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tied  defign  for  fubverting  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  held  conferences  at  Whittington,  a village  in 
his  neighbourhood,  with  lords  Dauby  and  Delamere;  and 
others,  for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  the  revolution.  On  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  declared  tor  him.  He  fe cured  the  town 
of  Derby,  and  at  Nottingham  received  the  princefs  (afttr- 
wards  queen)  Anne,  whom  he  conducted  to  her  confort  at 
Oxford.  He  ttrenuoufly  fupported  all  the  meafures  which 
led  to  the  transferring  of  the  crown  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  officiated  as  lord-high-fteward  at  their  co- 
ronation. In  confequence  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
royal  pair,  honours  and  dignities  of  various  kinds  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  ; and,  in  1694.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
titles  of  marquis  of  Hartington  and  duke  of  Devonfhire 
Uncorrupted  by  thefe  diftindtions,  he  maintained  a par- 
liamentary conduct,  that  was  free  and  independent ; and 
wlnlft  he  firmly  fupported  the  throne,  he  occafionaily  relifted 
projects  which  he  thought  to  be  unjuft.  Under  queen 
Anne  he  retained  all  his  polls  ; and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  treating  on  the  union  with  Scotland. 
He  died  in  Auguft,  1707 , in  the  67th  year  of  his  age;  and’ 
the  following  infeription  was,  by  his  own  direftion,  placed 
upon  his  monument: 

Wilhelmus  Dux  Devon.  Bonorum  Principum 
Fidelis  Subditus,  Inimicus  et  Invisus  Tyrannis. 

William  duke  nf  IDeruotjhire , a faithful  fubjeEl  to  good 
princes,  hating  and  hated  by  tyrants. 

. 1,1  love  and  %hting  the  duke  of  Devonfhire  had  a ftrong 
tinfture  of  the  gallantry  of  the  age.  His  manner  was  dig- 
nified ; his  fpirit  bold  and  free.  He  was  well  accomplifhed 
in  polite  arts  and  Undies  ; and  occafionaily  a miffed  himfelf 
in  poetical  compofition,  of  which  two  pieces  were  publifhed  ; 
“ An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary,”  and  “ An  ailufion 
to  the  biffiop  of  Cambtay’s  fupplement  to  Homer  ” Bios- 
Brit.  Gen.  Biog.  8‘ 

CAVERIPATAM,  in  Geography,  a town  ofHindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Myfore  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam. 
and  130  W.S.W.  of  Madras.  ° ^ 

CAVERN.  Caverns  are,  in  a great  meafure,  peculiar 
to  mountains;  and  are  feldom  or  never  found  in  plains. 
They  frequently  occur  in  the  Archipelago,  and  other  Hands; 
bee  a life  i (lands  generally  confift  of  the  fummits  of  mountains’. 
Like  precipices,  they  are  formed  by  the  finking  or  moulder- 
ing of  rocks,  or  like  abyfles,  by  the  adtion  of  fire.  Caverns 
may  be  produced  by  the  fame  caufes  which  occafion  gulfs, 
apertures,  or  linkings  of  the  earth  ; and  thefe  caufes  are  ex- 
plofions  of  volcanoes,  the  aft-ion  of  fubterraneous  vapours, 
and  earthquakes,  which  create  fuch  commotions  in  the 
earth,  as  mult  neceffarily  produce  caverns,  fiffures,  and  hol- 
lows of  every  kind.  The  cavern  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland 
is  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  is  famous  ; and  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  will  apply  to  the  grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  to  that  of 
mount  Beni-guazeval,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  which  throws 
out  fire.  In  the  county  of  Derby  in  England  there  is  a 
very  large  cavern,  which  is  much  more  capacious  than 
the  celebrated  one  of  Bournan,  near  the  Black  Foreft  of 
Brunfwick.  The  entrance  to  this  cavern,  called  the  “ De- 
vil’s hole,”  is  larger  than  the  door  of  any  church  ; a fmall 
river  runs  through  it ; and  after  advancing  in  it  fome  way, 
the  vault  of  the  cavern  finks  fo  low  that  in  order  to  prol 
ceed  farther,  it  is  neceffary  to  lie  flat  in  a boat,  and  to  be 
pufhed  through  the  narrow  paffage  by  people  employed  for 
the  purpofe;  and  after  getting  through  this  avenue,  the 
roof,  01  arch,  of  the  cavern  riles  to  a great  height ; and 
3.  after 
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after  walking  a confiderable  way  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
the  arch  finks  again  fo  low,  as  to  touch  the  furface  of 
the  water.  Here  the  cavern  terminates.  The  river,  which 
feems  to  have  its  fource  in  this  part  of  the  cavern,  f wells  oc- 
cafionally,  and  tranfports  heaps  of  fand,  which,  by  accumu- 
lation, form  a kind  of  blind  alley',  the  direction  of  which  is 
different  from  that  of  the  principal  cavern.  See  Peak,  Cas- 
tl Eton , and  Buxton.  Other  remarkable  caverns  are 
found  in  the  northern  ridge  of  Englifh  mountains.  In  the 
vale  of  Kingfdale,  on  the  weftern  extremity  of  Yorkfhire, 
is  Yordascave,  which  prefents  a fubterraneous  cafcade  ; this 
cave  is  about  50  yards  in  length.  But  the  molt  noted  is 
Wethcrcat  cave,  not  far  from  Ingleton.  It  is  furrotinded 
with  trees  and  fhrubs,  in  form  refembling  a lozenge,  divided 
by  an  arch  of  limeftone  ; in  palling  under  which,  you  behold  a 
large  calcade,  falling  from  a height  of  more  than  20  yrards ; 
the  length  of  this  cave  is  about  60  yards,  and  the  breadth 
30.  Among  other  curiofities  of  a fimilar  kind,  we  may  men- 
tion Hurtle-pot,  in  Yorkfhire,  which  is  a round  deep  cavity, 
near  40  yards  in  diameter,  almolt  furrounded  with  rocks 
about  30  feet  perpendicular  above  its  black  waters,  while  the 
overbranching  trees  increafe  the  horrors  of  the  feene.  The 
river  Ribble  near  its  origin  finks  into  a deep  cavern  ; and  filent- 
ly  pervades  the  mountains  for  about  three  miles.  In  Carniola, 
near  Potpechio,  there  is  a large  cavern,  in  which  is  a conlider- 
able  lake.  Near  Adelfperg  we  meet  with  a cavern,  in  which  a 
perfon  may  travel  two  German  miles,  and  which  contains  fe- 
veral  deep  and  tremendous  precipices.  The  Mendip  Hills 
in  Somerfetfhire  prefent  extenfive  caverns,  and  very  fine  grot- 
toes, near  which  are  found  veins  of  lead,  and  iometimes 
large  oak  trees,  buried  15  fathoms  deep.  Wookey-hole  in 
thefe  hills,  near  Wells,  is  a ftaladfitic  cavern  of  about  600 
feet  in  length,  divided  by  low  paffages  into  various  apart- 
ments ; one  of  which,  called  the  hall,  fomewhat  refembles 
a Gothic  chapel,  and  is  faid  to  be  80  feet  high  ; while  the 
fartheft,  denominated  the  parlour,  is  of  moderate  height, 
but  extenfive  diameter.  On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Mendip 
hills  is  a more  remarkable  curiofity,  which  is  a confiderable 
cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ravine,  near  the  little  village 
of  Berrington  or  Burrington.  Here  are  found  human  bones 
gradually  incorporating  with  the  lime-itone  rock  ; a conftant 
dripping  from  the  roof  and  fides  depofiting  a ftalaftitic  fedi- 
ment  011  the  bones.  Several  nodules  contain  perfedf  human 
fculls.  At  the  further  end,  where  the  height  is  about  15 
feet,  there  is  a large  conic  ftalaftite,  which  nearly  meets  a 
pillar  rifing  from  the  floor.  This  cave  was  very  lately  dif- 
covered  ; and  as  the  matter  increafes  fo  rapidly,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  it  would  foon  have  been  clofed  up.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  bones  are  of  no  remote  antiquity,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  remains  of  fome  wretches  who  had 
taken  fhelter  here  from  the  cruelty  of  Jefferies,  after  the  in- 
furreftion  of  Monmouth.  In  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Briftol,  there  is  a large  ca- 
vern called  “ Pen-park-hole,”  fuppofed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  mine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  thirty-two 
fathoms  of  water.  M.  Buffon  obferves,  that  the  Devil’s 
hole,  and  other  caverns,  from  which  large  fprings  or  brooks 
iffue,  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  operation  of  the 
water,  and  that  their  origin  cannot  be  aferibed  to  earth- 
quakes or  volcanoes.  One  of  the  largeft  and  molt  Angular 
caverns  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  Antiparos, 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Tournefort.  See  Antiparos.  The 
large  cave  in  a mountain  of  Livadia,  formerly  famous  for  the 
oracles  of  Trophonius,  is  fituated  between  the  lakes  of  Li- 
vadia and  the  fea,  from  which,  at  the  neareft  part,  it  is  dif - 
tant  about  4 miles  ; and  it  has  no  lets  than  40  fubterraneous 
paffages,  through  which  the  waters  run  under  the  mountains. 
Vol.  VII. 


See  Cave  and  Grotto.  In  all  countries,  which  are  fub- 
je£t  to  earthquakes  or  volcanoes,  caverns  are  frequent.  The 
ftrudture  of  moft  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  is  exceed- 
ingly cavernous.  The  iflands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Moluccas,  appear  to  be  chiefly  iupported  upon 
vaults.  The  land  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Canaries  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  iflands,  and,  in  general,  of  almoft  all  fmall  iflands, 
is,  in  many  places,  hollow  and  full  of  caverns  ; becaufe  thefe 
iflands,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains which  havefuffered  great  convuifions  either  from  volca- 
noes, or  by  the  aeftion  of  the  waters,  of  the  frofts,  and  of 
other  injuries  of  the  weather.  In  the  Cordeliers,  where 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  there  are  many  ca- 
verns, precipices,  and  abyfles.  The  famous  labyrinth  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete  is  not  the  work  of  nature  alone.  M.  Tourne- 
fort alTures  11s,  that  in  many  parts  it  exhibits  traces  of  the 
operation  of  men  ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the 
only  cavern  which  has  been  enlarged  by  art.  Mines  and 
quarries  are  conftantly  dug,  and  after  thefe  have  been  long 
deferted,  it  is  not  eaiy  to  determine  whether  fuch  excava- 
tions have  been  the  effefts  of  nature  or  of  art.  Some 
quarries  are  very  extenfive.  That  of  Maeftricht,  for  in« 
ftance,  is  fufficient  to  (helter  30,000  men,  and  is  fupported 
by  more  than  1000  pillars,  20  feet  high  ; and  the  earth  and 
rock  above  are  25  fathoms  thick.  The  falt-mines  of  Poland 
exhibit  excavations  ftill  more  extenfive.  See  Salt. 

CAVERNOSA  corpora  cBtoridis,  in  Anatomy,  two  fmall 
bodies,  refembling  in  ftrubture,  on  a fmall  fcale,  the  cavernofa 
corpora  of  the  male  penis.  See  Generation,  Organs  of . 

Cavernosa  corpora  penis,  twoftrong  ligamentous  tubes, 
filled  with  cellular  fubitance,  and  forming  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  male  penis.  See  Generation,  organs  op. 

CAVERNOSUM  corpus  urethra.,  or  more  properly 
corpus  fpongiofum  urethra,  a peculiar  vafcular  fubftance  fur- 
rounding  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  fub* 
jeft.  See  Generation,  Organs  of. 

CAVERS,  in  the  Language  of  Miners , are  any  poor  peo- 
ple that  go  about  the  mints  in  Derby  (hire,  to  beg  or  fteal 
ore  from  the  miners.  They  are  punifhable  in  the  bergmote 
or  minery  court. 

CAVERY,  or  Cauvery,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  rifes  in  the  Bednore  country,  pa'fTts  by  Se- 
ringapatam,  Trichinopoly,  &c.  and  difeharges  itlelf  by  three 
branches  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

CAVESAS,  in  Geography,  a clufterof  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Spanifh  main,  a little  to  the  raft  of  Cape  St.  Bias.  N.  lat. . 
90  ;o'  to  90 40'.  W.  long.  78°  20'  to  78°  40'. 

CAVESON,  Cave^on,  or  Cavezon  in  Horfemanfh\p,\% 
an  inftrument  of  iron  or  other  matter  which  is  applied  to  the 
nofe  of  a horfe  in  order  to  tame  him,  by  preffing  hard  on  his 
nollrils  and  iqueezing  them. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Spanifh  Cavega,  or  Ca- 
bega,  head. 

The  cavefons  for  breaking  young  horfes  are  ufually  of 
iron,  made  femicircularly,  of  two  or  three  pieces  turning  on 
joints  ; others  are  twilled,  others  are  flat,  others  hollow  in 
the  middle,  and  indented  like  laws,  called  mordants  : which 
laft  are  now  banifhed  the  academies.  The  rope  and  leathern 
cavefons  ferve  for  pafifmg  the  horfe  between  two  pillars. 

An  iron  cavefon  fpares  a young  horfe’s  mouth  in  the 
breaking,  fince  by  means  hereof  he  is  accuftomed  to  obey 
the  hand,  and  bend  the  neck  and  (houiders,  without  injuiing 
his  mouth.  All  iron  cavefons  are  mounted  with  a head  ftall 
and  a throat-band,  and  two  ftraps  or  reins,  with  three  rings: 
through  the  middle  ring,  one  rein  is  pafied  to  makt  a horfe 
work  round  a pillar,  and  through  the  two  fide  rings  the 
other  two  reins  are  paffed,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his 
X hand,, 
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hand,  or  fallens  to  his  fadd’le  to  keep  the  horfe’s  head  in 

fubjeftion. 

This  kind  of  inflrument  has  been  employed  and  con- 
fidered from  the  earliefl  days  of  modern  horfemanfhip,  even 
to  the  prefent  time,  as  the  mod  effectual,  and  almoft  the  only 
means  of  breaking  and  reducing  a horfe  to  fupplenefs  and 
obedience.  Cavefons  are  varioufly  conftrufted  ; but  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  no  effential  point,  except  in  being 
of  different  degrees  of  mildnefs  or  feverity  : and,  indeed,  it  is 
aftonifiing  to  what  an  excefs  of  cruelty  they  were  carried  in 
order  to  anfwerthe  latter  purpofe.  Being  tied  over  the  nofe, 
made  of  iron,  and  armed  with  fharp  teeth,  they  harrowed  and 
tore  the  poor  animal  in  a fhocking  manner.  Neverthelefs,  it 
was  a fort  of  proverbial  boaft  among  the  old  horfemen,  that 
a “ bloody  nofe”  made  a “ good  mouth  their  chief  inten- 
tion being  to  reflrain  and  bend  the  horfe  by  the  cavefon,  and 
to  fave  the  mouth  at  the  expence  of  the  nofe : at  the  fame  time 
encumbering  the  horfe  with  both,  without  confidering  that 
while  they  thought  of  faving  the  mouth,  by  not  making  it  ac- 
quainted with  the  bitt,it  could  never,  till  it  had  been  properly 
worked  and  formed,  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  hand  ; and  that 
in  order  to  be  made,  it  mull  firll  be  prepared  and  feafoned  : 
and  although  a raw  and  ignorant  mouth  may  be  fpoiled  by 
a rough  and  injudicious  hand,  yet  there  is  no  natural  mouth, 
however  good,  that  does  not  require  to  be  moulded,  and 
wrought  upon  by  the  bitt,  before  it  can  be  brought  to  fuch 
a temper  and  feeling  as  to  aft  in  a clofe  and  delicate  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  hand  which  is  to  govern  it.  Upon  this 
principle  and  mode  of  reafoning,  it  mull  follow,  that  if  a 
horfe  is  to  be  worked  only  by  means  of  the  cavefon,  and  the 
bitt  is  to  be  inaftive,  or  flightly  employed,  let  him  be  ever 
fo  well  dreffed  to  the  cavefon,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  be 
rode  with  the  bitt  alone,  as  he  ought  fometimes  to  be, 
his  mouth,  for  want  of  praftice,  will  be  aukward  and  un- 
formed, though  years  may  have  been  fpent  to  make  him 
otherwife  complete.  The  cavefon,  therefore,  confidered  in 
the  mod  important  view  of  it,  and  allowing  it  the  moll  ex- 
frenfive  merit,  fhouid  never  be  ufed  but  as  preparatory  to  the 
bitt,  and  as  anengine  tobendandfupplethehorfe.  In  this  latter 
office,  it  certainly  can  boaft  a power  much  fuperior  to  that 
©f  the  bitt,  and  fuch  as  mull  entitle  it  to  the  greateft  applaufe, 
if  it  were  not  attended  by  one  humbling  circumftance,  that, 
while  it  bends,  it  pulls  down  the  head,  and  puts  the  horfe 
upon  his  fhoulders.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  it 
is  certain,  that  if  the  fervices  of  the  fnaffle  were  not  known, 
the  cavefon  would  deferve  much  praife  ; and  as  it  is  very 
efficacious  in  bending  and  fuppling  the  horfe,  it  may  at  leaft 
difpute  precedence  with  the  bitt  ; but  the  fnaffle  combines 
both  thefe  advantages.  Berenger’s  Hift.  and  Art  of  Horfe- 
manlhip,  vol.  ii.  ch.Ti.  See  Bitt  and  Snaffle. 

C AVETTO,  in  Architecture,  a hollow  member  or  mould- 
ing containing  a quadrant  of  a circle.  It  is  frequently  tiled 
in  cornices,  fee  Plate  XXI,  Architecture.  The  word  is  Ita- 
lian, and  is  no  more  than  a diminutive  of  cavus,  hollow. 

CAUHQ-ROY,  in  Natural  Hijiory,  a name  given  by  the 
natives  of  the  Eail  Indies  to  a fort  of  folfil  which  they 
calcine,  and  afterwards  give  in  large  dofes  in  the  hiccough 
and  many  other  complaints.  It  is  alfo  uftd  in  dyeing. 
The  Indians  boil  it  in  water,  and  dye  or  Haiti  their  cloths 
with  it,  to  make  them  appear  different  from  others  : it  is  a 
kind  of  ochre,  or  clayty  iron  ore,  and  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  hills,  and  iron  is  fometimes  extrafted  from 
it. 

CAVIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds  that  appears 
to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  murine,  and  rabbit 
tribes.  The  animals  of  the  cavia  genus  have  generally  a (low 
and  fometimes  leaping  pace,  and  are  obferved  to  never 


climb.  They  live  like  the  reft  of  the  glires  on  vegetable 
fubflances,  and  in  their  natural  Hate  inhabit  excavations  in 
old  trees,  or  burrows  which  they  dig  in  the  earth.  The 
fore  teeth  of  the  cavia,  which  are  two  in  number,  are  cune- 
ated;  the  grinders  eight : toes  on  the  fore  feet,  from  three  to 
five  ; on  the  pofterior  feet,  from  four  to  live  : tail  either  very 
Ihort,  or  none  : clavicles,  or  collar  bones,  none. 

Erxleben,  Buffon,  Gmelin,  and  other  authors,  deferibe 
the  following  fpecies  of  the  cavia  genus  : C.  Paca,  Aculchy, 
Aguti,  L'-porina,  Americana,  Aperea,  Cobaya,  Patacho- 
nica,  or  Mageilanica,  and  Capybara. 

Cavia  Paca,  the  fpotted  cavy,  is  tailed  ; the  feet  live- 
toed ; and  the  tides  lineated  with  yellowifh.  Erxleben. — 
Mm  Paca,  Linn. — Cuniculus  Paca,  Brill. — Paca,  Marcgrave. 
— Laubba,  Bancroft. 

This  fpecies  is  near  two  feet  in  length  : the  form  thick 
and  clumly,  and  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  ol  a pig, 
for  which  realon  it  has  been  fometimes  called  the  hog-rabbit. 
The  name  paca  is  of  Brafilian  origin,  being  pronounced  Peg 
by  the  natives  of  that  part  of  South  America  : the.  French 
fettlers  in  Surinam  call  it  lievre  aquatique,  or  the  water  hare. 
The  head  is  round  ; the  muzzle  Ihort  and  black  ; the  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  lower;  and  the  lip  divided  like  that  of 
the  hare:  the  noftrils  are  large  ; the  w hi  fleers  long  ; the  eyes 
large  and  prominent,  and  of  a brown  colour  ; the  ears  Ihort;, 
moderately  large,  round,  and  naked  ; the  neck  thick  ; the 
body  very  plump,  larger  behind  than  before,  and  covered  with 
coarfe,  Ihort,  thinly  lcattered  hair,  of  a dufk  brown  colour, 
deepeft  on  the  back  : the  throat,  bread,  infides  of  the  limbs 
and  belly,  dingy  white  ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  body  are 
five  longitudinal  feries  of  roundifh,  or  flightly  angular  fpots> 
fituated  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  legs  are  Ihort,  and 
the  feet  have  five  toes,  four  of  which  are  armed  with  ftrong 
and  fharp  claws  ; that  on  the  fifth  toe  being  very  fmall.  The 
tail  confills  merely  of  a fmall  conic  projection  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  fpotted  cavy  inhabits  Guiana,  Brafil,  Paraguay,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  and  appears  to  be  common 
throughout  thofe  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay, 
where,  according  to  M.  D’Azara,  this  animal  is  very  rare. 
It  lives  principally  in  burrows  which  it  forms  in  the  banks  of 
rivers,  refiding  in  its  hole  during  almoft  the  whole  day,  and 
venturing  out  in  quell  of  food  in  the  night.  The  fifth  of  the 
paca  is  of  a good  flavour,  and  is  held  in  elleem  in  South 
America  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is  very  fat.  It  is  eafily 
domefticated,  and  in  this  Hate  readily  feeds  on  almoft  every 
kind  of  vegetables.  The  female  is  faid  to  produce  but  one 
young  at  a birth.  A variety  of  the  paca  entirely  white  has 
been  found  near  the  river  St.  Francis. 

Cavia  Acufchy,  olive  cavy.  Tailed,  with  olive-coloured 
body.  Erxieben  and  Schreber — Acouchy,  Buffon. — Olive 
Cavy,  Pennant. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  about  half  the  fize  of  a full  grown 
rabbit,  inhabits  the  woods  of  Guiana.  By  fome  writers  the 
acouchy  is  confidered  as  a variety  of  the  aguti,  from  which 
it  differs  in  being  fomewhat  fmaller,  rather  thinner,  and  en- 
tirely of  an  olive  colour,  paler,  or  more  inclining,  to  whiti.fi 
beneath  : the  tail  alfo  is  rather  longer  than  in  the  aguti. 
Both  animals  are  natives  of  the  fame  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  their  manners  are  fimilar,  except  that,  according  to 
M.  dt  Borde,  it  does  not  attempt  the  water  like  the  aguti. 
M.  de  Borde  obferves  that  the  acouchy  produces  but  one 
young  at  a birth.  Its  voice  refembles  that  of  Cavia  cobaya, 
or  guinea-pig.  This  kind  is  eafily  tamed,  and  the  fiefh  is 
eatable.  See  Akouschy. 

Cavia  Aguti,  long-nofed  cavy.  Tailed  ; body  tawny 
brown;  belly  yellowifh;  Erxleben  and  Schreber.  — Mns 

Aguti, 
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Aguti,  Linn.  — Caniculus  agouti,  Briff. — Agouti,  Buffon.-— 
.Long-nofed  Cavy,  Pennant. 

The  agouti  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  the  ftze  of  a rabbit ; the  body  plump, 
and  thicker  behind  than  before  ; the  head  rather  fmall  and 
fomewhat  compreffed  laterally  ; fnout  long  and  rather  fharp  ; 
nofe  divided  at  the  tip,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lower  ; ears  fhort,  broad,  naked,  and  rounded  ; neck  rather 
long,  but  thick  ; legs  thin,  almoft:  naked  and  blackifh  ; the 
hind  legs  longer  than  the  anterior  ones,  and  furndhed  with 
only  three  toes  ; tail  extemely  Ihort,  naked,  and  fometimes 
fcarcely  vifible  ; the  whole  of  the  animal  covered  with  hard, 
ilrong,  and  ftiining  hair,  in  general  of  a rufous  brown  co- 
lour with  blackifh  freckles  ; rump  orange-coloured. 

Buffon  obferves  that  the  agouti  has  the  hair,  grunting, 
and  voracious  appetite  of  the  hog  ; and  when  fully  fatiated 
hides  the  remainder  of  its  food,  like  the  fox,  in  different 
places.  It  takes  delight  in  gnawing  and  fpoiling  whatever 
it  comes  near.  When  irritated,  it  bites  fiercely  ; its  hair 
Hands  eredl  along  the  back,  and  it  (trikes  the  ground  vio- 
lently with  its  hind  feet.  It  does  not,  he  remarks,  dig 
holes  like  the  rabbit,  but  lives  in  the  hollows  of  trees. 
Roots,  potatoes,  yams, "and  fruits  are  its  principal  food.  It 
ufes  its  fore  paws,  like  the  fquirrel,  in  carrying  food  to  its 
mouth  ; runs  fwiftly  up  hill,  or  on  even  ground,  but  its 
fore-paws  being  fhorter  than  its  hinder  ones,  it  is  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  a declivity.  The  flcfh  of  the  aguti  being 
nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  rabbit,  and  the  Rein  of  fuch  a du- 
rable quality,  as  to  form  an  excellent  upper  leather  for  fhoes, 
the  hunting  of  thefe  animals  is  an  objedt  of  attention  among 
the  Indians  and  negroes.  They  commonly  go  in  fearch  of 
them  with  dogs,  or  take  them  in  traps ; the  natives  know 
alfo  how  to  allure  them  by  whiitling  or  imitating  their  cries, 
and  kill  as  many  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  go  among 
the  fugar-canes  they  are  eafily  taken,  for  finking  at  every 
Hep  in  the  ftraw  and  leaves  which  cover  the  ground,  a man 
may  eafily  overtake  and  kill  them  with  a (lick.  When  in 
the  open  country,  it  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  before  the 
dogs  ; and  having  gained  his  retreat  nothing  can  force  him 
to  come  out  but  fmoke  ; for  which  purpofe  the  hunters  burn 
faggots  and  ftraw  before  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  but  the 
animal  feldom  quits  the  place  of  his  concealment  till  the  lalt 
extremity.  The  young  agouti  is  eafily  tamed.  When  in 
a wild  ftate  they  generally  dwell  in  the  woods,  where  the  fe- 
male choofes  the  moft  obfeure  parts,  and  there  prepares  a 
bed  of  leaves  and  grais  for  her  young.  She  ufually  brings 
forth  two  or  three  at  a time,  and  in  a day  or  two  afterwards, 
fhe  carries  them  in  her  mouth  like  a cat,  into  the  hollow  of 
fome  tree,  where  fhe  fuckles  them  far  a (hort  fpace  of  time, 
for  they  are  foon  in  a condition  to  run  about  and  provide 
for  themfelves.  They  multiply  as  fail  as  rabbits,  producing 
three,  four,  and  fometimes  five  young  ones,  during  every  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  When  in  a domeilic  ftate  they  never  re- 
move to  any  great  diftance,  and  always  return  to  the  houfe  ; 
but  cenftantly  retain  fomewhat  of  their  wild  difpofition.  In 
general  they  remain  in  their  holes  during  the  night,  unlefs 
the  moon  (hines  bright,  but  run  about  molt  part  of  the  day. 
See  Aguti. 

Cavia  leporina,  (3  of  Gmelin,  a fuppofed  variety  of  the 
aguti,  is  deferibt  d by  Erxleben  as  having  a tail,  and  the  body 
of  a rufous  colour  above,  beneath  white. — Mus  leporinus , 
cauda  abbreviata,  pahnis  tetradadylis  aldomine  albo.  Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.  12  — Cuniculus  javer/Jis,  &c.  Bnffon. — Java  kare, 
Catefby. — Javan  cavy,  Pennant. 

This  differs  from  the  aguti  chiefly  in  being  of  a reddifh 
colour  above,  with  the  bread  and  belly  white  ; the  legs  are 
long;  the  pofterior  part  large,  and  the  tail  very  (hort.  It 


is  the  fize  of  a hare,  and  is  a native  of  Surinam  and  other 
parts  of  South  America.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  this  is  al- 
together an  American  animal,  and  notwithftanding  its  com- 
mon title  of  the  Java  hare,  is  not  found  either  in  that  ifland, 
or  in  Sumatra  as  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by  fome.  See  Aguti. 

Cavia  Americana , <y  of  Gmelin. — Cuniculus  Americanus, 

Seba Cuniculus , &c.  Briffon.  A variety  of  the  aguti  very 

clofeiy  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  not  diftmft  from 
it.  Marcgrave,  and  other  authors  after  him,  ("peak  of  the 
aguti  having  fix  toes  on  each  of  the  pofterior  feet  inllead  of 
three.  A variety  is  alfo  fpoken  of  with  a yellowifh  belly, 
with  four  toes  on  each  of  the  anterior  feet,  and  three  on 
thofe  behind.  See  Aguti. 

Cavia  Aperea,  rock  cavy.  Taillefs;  body  above  tawny 
afli,  coloured  beneath,  white. — Cavia  Aperea , Erxleben. — 
Cuniculus  Brafilienfis , Aperea  didus,  Marcgrave. — Rock  cavy. 
Pennant. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Brafil.  The  length  is  one  foot  ; 
its  circumference,  feven  inches.  The  general  colour  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  our  hares,  and  its  belly  is  white  ; its  up- 
per lip  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  has  the  fame 
large  cutting  teeth,  and  whiikers  round  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  fides  of  the  eyes,  but  its  ears  are  rounded  like  thofe  of 
the  rat,  and  fo  (hort  as  not  to  exceed  a finger’s  breadth  in 
height ; the  fore  legs  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  hind  legs  a little  longer;  on  the  fore  feet  are  four  toes 
covered  with  a black  flein,  and  armed  with  fmall  fhort  claws  ; 
the  hind  feet  have  only  three  toes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  longeft  ; the  head  is  fomewhat  longer  than  that  of  a hare, 
and  its  flefh  like  that  of  the  rabbit,  which  animal  it  refembles 
in  its  manners  of  living.  This  kind  retires  into  holes  and 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  whence  its  name  of  rock  cavy.  A va- 
riety of  this  fpecies  is  deferibed  of  a black  colour  fpotted 
with  tawny  : other  varieties  differing  only  in  colour  are  like- 
wife  mentioned  by  authors. 

Cavia  Patachonica.  Tail  fhort  and  naked  : nofe  with 
tufts  of  curly  hair  ; body  ferruginous-grey  above  ; beneath, 
and  patch  on  each  thigh,  white  ; rump  black.- — Cavia  Pata- 
chonica, Shaw  Zool. — Cavia  Magellanica,  Turt.  Gmel.  Syft. 
Patagonian  cavy,  Penn. — Hare , Narborough’s  Voy.  to 
Magell.  p.  33. 

Sir  John  Narborough  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  difeo- 
verer  of  this  fpecies.  He  calls  it  a hare,  and  informs  us  it 
inhabits  Patagonia,  where  it  is  by  no  means  fcarce.  In  fize 
this  curious  animal  exceeds  the  common  hare  ; Mr.  Pennant 
relates  in  his  Hift.  Quad,  that  it  has  been  known  to  weigh 
more  than  twenty-fix  pounds.  Its  colour  above  refembles  that 
of  a hare  ; the  under  parts  whitifh  ; breaft  and  fides  tinged 
with  ferruginous ; on  each  thigh  is  a large  oval  white 
patch,  and  the  rump  or  region  round  the  tail  is  black  : the 
ears  are  long,  rather  broad,  and  {harp-pointed.  On  each  fide 
of  the  nofe  is  a tuft  of  fhort  foft  hair,  exclulive  of  the  vibrif- 
fte,  or  whiflcers.  The  legs  are  long  ; the  claws  long,  flraight, 
fharp,  and  of  a black  colour  ; they  are  four  in  number  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the  pofterior  ones.  Tail  as  in 
the  aguti,  a naked  flump.  The  flefh  is  white  and  delicate, 
and  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  food.  This  curious  fpecies 
of  cavy  is  deferibed  from  a fine  fpecimen  in  the  late  Leverian 
Mufeum. 

Cavia  Colaya,  Guinea  cavy.  Variegated  cavy.  Guinea 
pig.  Taillefs,  variegated  with  white,  rufous,  and  black, 
Schreber — Mus  Porcellus,  cauda  nulla,  palniis  tetradadylis, 
plantis  tridadylis,  Linn. — Cuniculus  indicus,  Nieremb.  Briff. 
&c. — Cavia  cobay  a,  Marcgr.  braf. — Cochon  d'  hide,  Buff. — 
Guinea  pig,  Edwards. — ReJUefs  cavy,  Penn. 

Though  a native  of  South  America,  the  Guinea  cavy 
lives  and  breeds  in  temperate,  and  even  in  cold  countries, 
X 2 provided 
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provided  It  be  taken  care  of,  and  fheltered  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  This  animal  is  frequently  reared  in 
Europe,  and  though  very  prolific,  the  attention  they  require 
is  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  profits  derived  from  them. 
The  fkin  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  their  flefh,  which  is  in- 
deed eaten  by  fome  people,  is  notwithftanding  very  indif- 
ferent. Buffon  conceives  this  obje&ion  might  be  removed 
by  rearing  them  in  warrens,  where  they  might  have  air, 
fpace  to  range  in,  and  an  agreeable  choice  of  herbs.  Thole 
kept  in  houfes  have  the  fame  kind  of  bad  tafte  with  the 
houfe  rabbit,  while  the  fleffi  of  thofe  kept  in  gardens  during 
fummer  is  lefs  difagreeable  though  ffill  infipid.  They  wil- 
lingly feed  on  a great  variety  of  vegetable  fubftances,  and 
may  be  fuccefsfully  reared  on  parfley,  cabbage,  and  fovv-thif- 
tles.  In  winter  they  may  be  fed  with  bread,  carrots,  and 
various  kinds  of  grain. 

The  guinea  pig  is  an  animal  of  very  warm  difpofition, 
being  in  heat  fo  early  as  five  or  fix  weeks  old  ; their  growth, 
however,  is  not  completed  before  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
months.  The  females  go  with  young  three  weeks,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  bring  forth  at  the  age  of  two 
months.  The  fir  ft  litter  confiffs  only  of  four  or  five,  the 
fecond  of  five  or  fix,  and  afterwards  they  will  fometimes 
have  eleven  or  twelve.  The  female  does  not  fuckle  her 
young  more  than  twelve  days,  and  when  the  maie  returns  to 
her,  which  he  never  fails  to  do  three  weeks  after  {he  has  lit- 
tered, {he  drives  them  from  her,  and  if  they  perfi ft  in  follow- 
ing {he  often  kills  them.  Thus  thefe  animals  bring  forth 
at  leaft  every  two  months,  and  as  their  young  produce  in 
the  fame  period  their  multiplication  is  aftonifliing.  In  one 
year,  fays  Buffon,  a thoufand  might  be  produced  from  a 
fingie  couple,  but  their  confequent  increafe  is  checked  by 
various  means  of  deftrudtion.  They  have  no  diffindl  fenti- 
ment  but  that  of  love,  and  when  difputing  for  a particular 
female,  they  will  {hew  themfelves  fufceptible  of  anger,  fight 
bitterly,  and  are  fometimes  killed  in  the  conteft  before  they 
will  yield.  In  their  quarrels  they  not  only  bite,  but  kick 
each  other  like  horfes  with  their  hind  feet.  They  pafs 
their  lives  in  eating,  fleeping,  and  love  : their  fleep  is  fhort 
but  frequent,  they  eat  every  hour,  night  and  day,  and  indulge 
in  their  amours  almoff  as  often  as  they  eat.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  that  the  male  and  female  feldom  fleep  at  the  fame 
time  ; but  feem  alternately  to  watch  each  other,  one  fleep- 
ing while  the  other  is  feeding.  They  fubfift  on  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  efpecially  parfley , which  they  prefer  to  either  grain  or 
bread  ; and  they  are  alfo  fond  of  apples  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  Like  the  rabbit  they  eat  little  at  a time,  but  preci- 
pitately and  very  often.  They  grunt  like  a pig;  make  a 
chirping  noife  when  pleafed  with  their  females,  and  have  a 
{harp  loud  cry  when  hurt,  or  irritated.  They  are  very  deli- 
cate in  their  conftitution,  and  fo  chilly  that  it  is  difficult  to 
preferve  them  through  the  winter,  the  place  where  they  are 
kept  during  that  feafon  muff  be  therefore  warm  and  dry. 
When  they  feel  cold,  they  alienable  and  prefs  clofe  together, 
and  in  this  fituation  are  fometimes  found  dead.  They  are 
naturally  of  a mild  difpofition,  and  in  their  manners  are 
remarkably  neat : they  are  frequently  obferved  in  the  aft  of 
fmootbing  and  dreffing  their  fur  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
cat.  This  little  animal  is  very  eafily  rendered  tame,  but  is 
feldom  obferved  to  {hew  any  very  lively  attachment  to  its 
benefactors  ; neither  is  it  diffinguifhed  by  any  remarkable 
degree  of  docility. 

Cavia  Capybara,  river  cavy.  TaHlefs  ; anterior  feet 
three-toed  and  palmated,  Schreber. — Sus  Hydrocharis,  Linn. 
— Hydrochoerus,  Brill. — Cavia  capybara,  Pallas. — Cabiai, 
Buffon. — 1'hick-nofed  tapir , Penn. 

The  capybara  inhabits  the  eaftern  parts  of  South  Ame- 


rica, but  is  faid  to  be  more  common  in  Brafil  than  in  any 
other  regions.  This  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  two  feet 
and  a half,  and  weighs  fometimes  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
feeds  not  only  on  various  vegetables,  and  particularly  on 
fugar  canes,  but  alfo  on  fifh,  in  which  particular  it  differs 
from  moft  animals  of  the  Glires  tribe.  The  habits  of  the 
c?pyb;ra  are  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life  ; it  frequents  fenny 
woods  near  large  rivers,  iwimming  with  the  fame  facility  as 
the  otter,  and,  like  that  animal,  dragging  its  prey  out  of  tli% 
water  and  eating  it  on  the  bank.  Its  excurfions  in  queft  of 
prey  are  made  principally  during  the  night. 

In  general,  the  capybara  is  confidered  as  an  animal  of  a 
gentle  difpofition,  and  is  readily  tamed  and  made  familiar. 
The  female  produces  but  one  young  at  a birth.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  faid  to  go  in  pairs,  and  are  naturally  (hy  and  timid. 
Their  voice  refembies  the  braying  of  an  afs.  The  capybara 
runs  but  indifferently,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  feet, 
and  therefore  commonly  makes  its  efcape  by  plunging  into 
the  water  and  fwimming  to  a great  diftance.  Buffon  fup- 
pofes  from  the  number  of  its  teats  this  to  be  a prolific  ani- 
mal ; but  this  is  contradicted,  and  it  is  afferted  to  produce 
but  one  at  a birth.  The  flefh  has  a rank  and  filhy  taffe,. 
which  renders  it  but  an  indifferent  article  of  food. 

The  capybara  has  a large  head,  and  a thick  divided  nefe, 
with  ftrong  and  large  whifkers  on  each  fide  ; the  ears  are 
fmall  and  rounded  ; the  eyes  large  and  black  ; the  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  lower  ; in  each  jaw  are  two  very  large 
and  ftrong  cutting  teeth  ; and  the  grinders,  which  are  eight 
in  each  jaw,  are  divided  into  three  flat  furfaces  on  the  upper 
part ; the  neck  is  very  Ihort ; the  body  ffiort  and  thick,  and 
covered  with  coarfe  brown  hair;  the  legs  fhort;  feet  long, 
the  foremoft  divided  into  four  toes,  connected  to  each  other 
by  means  of  a fmall  wreb  at  the  bafe,  and  tipped  with  thick 
claws  or  rather  hoofs  at  the  extremities  ; the  hind  feet  are 
formed  in  a fimilar  manner,  but  are  divided  only  into  three 
toes.  This  animal  fometimes,  while  feeding,  fits  up,  in  the 
manner  of  a fquirrel,  holding  its  food  between  its  paws.  It 
is  faid  to  commit  confiderable  devaffion  in  gardens  during- 
the  night  time,  efpecially  among  the  efculent  vegetables. 

Cavia  Hudfonis  of  Klein,  is  the  quadruped  called 
Hystrix  dorfata,  by  Gmelin,  Schreber,  and  other  late 
authors. 

Cavia  Capefifis  of  the  twelfth  edition  ©f  the  Linnaean 
Syft,  Nat.  and  of  Pallas,  is  Hyrax  capenfis  of  Gmelin,  and 
Schreber. 

C AVI  ANA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  formed  by  the  two 
mouths  of  the  river  Amazons,  which  furround  it.  W.  long. 
5°°  3°'- 

CAVIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  La- 
vora  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Naples. 

CAVIDOS,  or  Cabidos,  in  Commerce , a Portuguefe 
long  meafure,  ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  cloth,  linen, 
and  the  like,  equivalent  to  two  feet  eleven  lines,  Paris 
meafure. 

CAVIL,  cavillatio,  is  defined  by  fomc  a fallacious  kind 
of  reafon,  carrying  fome  refemblance  of  truth,  which  a per- 
fon,  knowing  its  falfehood,  advances  in  difpute  for  the  fake 
of  victory. 

The  art  of  framing  fophifms  or  fallacies  is  called  by  Boe- 
thius, cavillatoria. 

CAVILLARGUES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  diftriCt  of  Uzes  ; 8 miles 
N.E.  of  Uzes. 

CAVJN,  in  Military  Language , a hollow  place  or  fpot  of 
ground  fit  for  covering  a body  ot  troops  or  favouring  the  ap- 
proaches to  a place,  Cavins  near  a place  befieged  are  of  great 
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advantage  to  the  befiegers,  as  by  means  of  them  they  can  open 
the  trenches  nearer  to  it,  conftrudl  places  of  arms,  and  ftation 
parties  of  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  under 
cover  from  the  fire  of  the  place.  A commandant  or  governor 
of  a place,  who  attends  to  his  duty  and  underltands  it  pro- 
perly, will  know  how  to  turn  cavins  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  moment  he  perceives  that  the  place 
he  commands  is  menaced  or  in  danger  of  being  attacked. 

CAVING.  See  Cavazion. 

CAVINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied  to 
the  rakings  or  coarfe  materials,  as  fhort  draws,  ears  of 
grain,  &c.  collected  from  the  corn  in  chaff,  while  thrafhing. 

CAVING  Chaff,  the  coarfe  chaffy  ftraw  or  other  limilar 
materialrakedofffrom  thegrainaftertheoperationofthra  filing. 

CAVING  Rake,  the  tool  or  implement  employed  in  the 
above  operation,  and  which  is  a fort  of  barn  floor  rake  with 
a fhort  head  and  teeth  of  confiderable  length. 

CAVITA,  in  Geography,  a port  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Lugon,  or  Luconia,  j leagues  S.  W.  from  Manilla,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland.  It  was  formerly  a very  confiderable 
place  ; but  as  the  great  towns  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  exhauft  the  fmall  ones,  there  now  remain 
in  this  place  only  the  commandant  of  thearfenal,  a contador 
or  accountant,  two  port  lieutenants,  the  commandant  of  the 
town,  ijo  foldiers  in  garrifon,  and  the  officers  belonging  to 
that  corps.  All  the  other  inhabitants  are  metis  (a  fpecies 
of  mulattoes,  half  black,  or  the  immediate  offspring  of  a 
white  man  with  a black  woman),  belonging  to  the  arfenals,  and 
form,  together  with  their  families,  which  are  generally  very 
numerous,  a population  of  about  4000  inhabitants  divided 
between  the  town  and  the  fuburb  of  St.  Roch.  There  are 
two  parifhes,  and  three  monafteries  for  men,  each  occupied 
by  two  ecclefiaftics,  though  30  might  eaffiy  be  accommo- 
dated. The  jefuits  had  formerly  a very  fine  houfe,  of  which 
the  trading  company,  eflablifhed  by  the  government,  has 
obtained  poffeffion.  In  general,  nothing  is  now  feen  here  but 
ruins:  the  ancient  edifices  of  (tone  are  deferted,  or  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  who  never  repair  them  ; and  Cavita,  the 
fecond  town  in  the  Philippine  iflands  and  capital  of  a pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  is  now  only  a paltry  village,  un- 
inhabited by  Spaniards,  except  the  military  officers,  and 
thofe  of  the  civil  adminiftration.  In  the  port  belonging  to 
this  town,  the  commander  has  eflablifhed  an  order  and  dif- 
cipline  which  give  it  great  reputation.  La  Peroufe’s  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  269,  See. 

CAVITY,  in  Anatomy,  is  a term  applied  to  feveral  hol- 
low fpaces,  lined  by  membranes  and  containing  the  different 
vifeera  of  the  body.  As  the  extent  of  thefe  cavities  is 
bounded  and  defined  by  the  membranes,  which  line  them, 
and  they  have  no  external  communication,  they  are  fre- 
quently called  the  circumfcribed  cavities  of  the  body. 
Thefe  fpaces  are  in  every  inftance  completely  and  accu- 
rately filled  by  the  contained  vifeera  ; which  generally  have 
their  furface  covered  by  a reflected  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  cavity. 

The  furface  of  the  vifeera  is  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
lining  membrane,  but  is  prevented  from  becoming  actually 
adherent,  by  the  fecretion  of  a fluid  from  the  exhalent  arte- 
ries, by  which  the  oppofed  furfaces  are  conftantly  preferved 
in  a moilt  ftate.  Hence  it  will  be  feen  that  the  anatomical 
term  cavity,  in  the  fenfe  which  we  have  now  mentioned, 
does  not  denote  any  void  or  empty  fpace,  and  that  it  differs 
in  that  refpect  from  the  common  acceptati  n of  the  term. 
The  following  cavities  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  body  : 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  ; Pelvis  ; Pericardium  Thorax  ; 


and  Tunica  vaginalis  teftis  ; for  a particular  defeription  of 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  thofe  articles — The  various 
joints  of  the  body  prefent  examples  of  fimilar  cavities  ; they 
are  lined,  and  circumfcribed  by  the  capfular  ligaments. 

The  word  cavity  is  alfo  frequently  employed  in  ofteology  ; 
where  it  is  not  only  applied  to  larger  and  more  circumfcribed 
fpaces,  as  cavity  of  the  cranium,  cavity  of  the  orbit,  but 
aifo  to  the  comparatively  fuperficial  impreflions  which  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  ol  joints,  and  which  are  denominated 
articular  cavities  of  the  bones.  The  fame  term  is  applied  to 
the  lpace  included  in  any  hollow  part  of  the  body  ; thus  we 
have  cavities  of  the  heart,  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  of  the 
ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  &c. 

CAUK,  or  Cawk,  formed  probably  of  the  German' 
haalq,  fpar,  is  ufed  by  miners  in  the  Peak,  to  denote  a 
coarle  fort  of  fpar;  being  a vitriolated  ponderous  earth,  or 
marmor  metallicum,  generally  found  near  lead  mines,  which 

ill  draw  a white  line  like  chalk,  or  the  galaftites.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  no,  p.  226.  Ibid.  N°  39,  p.  770.  It  is  unfo- 
luble  in  acids,  and  fufible  by  fire.  See  Earth, ponderous. 

Ic  is  properly  no  other  than  a fparry  matter,  rendered  very 
coarfe,  by  being  mixed  with  a large  portion  of  earth.  In 
fome  places  it  is  found  more  clear  and  tranlparent  than  m 
others  : it  approaches  in  this  Hate  to  the  nature  of  cryftal, 
and  is  called  baftard  cauk,  and  bright  cauk.  Philof.  Tranf, 
N°  407. 

There  is  a lingular  procefs  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lifter, 
which  is  that  of  vitrifying  antimony  by  its  means.  This  is 
done  with  great  readinefs  and  fpeea  by  it,  and  the  glafs, 
thus  made,  will  produce  fome  effedt  on  other  metals,  which 
no  other  glafs  will,  nor  indeed  any  other  preparation  of  anti- 
mony. The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this;  take  a pound  of 
antimony,  flux  it  clear  ; have  in  readinefs  an  ounce  or  two  of 
cauk  in  a lamp  red  hot ; put  it  into  the  crucible  to  the  melt- 
ed antimony,  and  continue  it  in  fufion  : then  call  it  into  a 
clean  mortar  not  greafed,  decanting  the  clear  liquor  from  the 
lump  of  cauk.  This  procefs  gives  more  than  fifteen  ounces 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  like  polilhed  Heel,  and  bright  as  the 
molt  refined  quickfilver.  The  cauk,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
found  to  be  diminifhed,  not  increafed  in  its  weight,  and  will 
never  flux  with  the  antimony,  though  ever  fo  llrong  fire  be 
given  it.  This  is  a very  odd  mineral,  and  this  learned  author 
fuppofes  it  to  be  allied  to  thofe  white,  milky,  and  mineral 
juices  which  are  found  in  mines.  The  effeft  of  both  is  evi- 
dently the  fame;  for  the  milky  juice  of  lead  mines  vitrifies 
the  whole  body  of  antimony,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
cauk  does  in  this  experiment.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  no. 

That  there  is  fomewhat  very  peculiar  in  the  cauk  is  plain 
from  this  effedl  on  antimony,  which  no  other  thing  of  this 
kind  is  poffeffed  of ; for  lapis  calaminaris,  fulphur  vivum, 
galadlites,  mundidla,  alum  ore,  fpar,  and  many  other  things, 
have  been  tried  with  antimony  in  the  fame  manner,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  this  effeft. 

CAUKING,  in  Architecture,  figr.ifies  dove-tailing  down. 
See  Dove-t  ailing. 

Cauking  time,  in  Falconry,  a hawk's  treading  time. 

Cauking,  or  Calking,  ajl/ip.  See  Caulking. 

CAUL,  i.i  Anatomy,  is  the  part  generally  defended  under 
the  term  omentum.  See  Peritoneum. 

Caul,  or  Caule,  among  Mineralijls , a reddifh  pink- 
coloured  ftone,  found  in  the  ftrata  of  the  tin-mines.  See  Tin. 

CAULCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany 
placed  by  Strabo  towards  ihe  ocean. 

CAULEDON,  from  xauho,-,  a Jlem,  in  Surgery,  is  applied 
to  fractures  which  happen  traulverlely,  wherein  the  parts  of 
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the  broken  bone  ftart  afunder,  fo  as  not  to  lie  direflly  againft 
each  other. 

CAULESCENT,  in  Botany,  a term  applied  to  fuch 
plants  as  have  a item. 

CAULIAC,  Got  DE,  or  Guido  de  Cauliaco, 
in  Biography,  a celebrated  reftorer  of  the  art  of  for- 
gery, was  barn  at  a fmall  town  in  the  Gavandon,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  ftudied  medicine 
at  Montpellier  under  Raimond  de  Molieres,  and  made  fuch 
progrefs  that  he  was  early  appointed  teacher  in  furgery  in 
that  univerfity.  He  was  thence  fent  for  to  Avignon,  and 
made  phyfician  to  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth.  This  was  in  the 
year  134S,  at  which  time  a dreadful  peililence  broke  out, 
which  vilited  every  part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  de- 
frayed, it  was  thought,  nearly  a fourth  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Under  this  prince,  whofe  confidence  he  gained  by 
his  diligence  and  fltill  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  ac- 
quired confiderable  wealth  ; and  with  this  wealth,  fuch  repu- 
tation for  his  abilities,  that  he  was  retained  in  his  office  of 
chief  phyfician  to  the  court,  under  Innocent  the  Sixth,  and 
Urban  the  Fifth.  It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban,  in 
the  year  136 3,  that  he  compofed  or  completed  his  “ Magnam 
Chirurgiam,”  which  gained  hint  fuch  reputation,  that  Fallo- 
pius does  not  hefitate  to  compare  him  to  Hippocrates. 
Cauliac  not  only  reftored  the  furgery  that  had  been  taught 
by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Arabians,  but,  what  Carpus  did  in 
anatomy,  he  improved  what  he  found,  and  added  confiderably 
from  his  own  ftock.  He  firft,  Douglas  fays,  taught  that  in- 
cifions  over  the  eyebrows  fhould  be  made  longitudinally  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles.  He  alfo  defcribed 
more  accurately'  than  had  been  done  before,  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  joint  of  the  elbow.  He  revived  the 
ufe  of  the  trepan,  and  invented  feveral  inftruments,  of  which 
he  gave  the  figures ; among  them,  a pair  of  forceps,  to 
take  up  wounded  arteries.  His  work  may  be  confidered, 
Haller  fays,  as  an  abridgment  of  all  that  had  been  done  on 
the  fubjeft  of  furgery  before  his  time  ; it  alfo  contains  the 
names  and  the  pradlice  of  feveral  writers  on  the  art,  whofe 
works  have  perifhed,  and  who  are  not  noticed  by  any  other 
writer.  His  work,  originally  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
has  been  printed  many  times,  and  tranflated  into  all  the  mo- 
dern languages.  The  firft  impreffion  of  it  appeared  at  Ve- 
nice, in  the  year  1490.  in  folio  ; an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it 
was  publifhed  in  1^41.  A copy  of  this  edition  was  in 

the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
Laurence  ;oubert  publifhed  a tranflation  of  it  into  the  French 
language,  with  explanatory  notes  and  obfervations,  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1585.  4to.  Flaller  Bib.  Chirug.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hill. 

CAULIAS,an  appellation  given  to  the  juice  drawn  from 
the  ftalk  of  the  filphium,  contradiftinguifhed  from  that  drawn 
from  the  root  of  the  fame  plant,  which  is  called  rhizias. 

Schroder  makes  the  caulias  the  fame  with  our  affafcetida. 

CAULICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a nation 
which  in'hab  ted  the  coaft  of  the  Ionian  fea.  Steph  Byz. 

CAULICOLES,  Cauliculi,  in  Architecture,  denotes 
thofe  eight  1 Her  branches,  or  llaiks,  in  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tal, which  ip  ring  out  from  the  four  greater  principal  caules, 
or  ftaiks. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  caulis , the  ftalk,  or  Item  of 
a plant. 

The  volutes  of  this  order  are  fuftained  by  four  caules,  or 
primary  branches  of  leaves  : from  which  arife  thefe  caulicolcs 
or  Idler  foliages. 

Some  authors  confound  the  caulicoles  with  the  volutes 


themfdves ; fome  with  the  helices  in  the  middle,  and  fomc 
with  the  principal  ftaiks  whence  they  arife. 

CAULlFEROUS  herbs,  are  fuch  as  have  a true  caulis, 
ftalk,  or  trunk,  which  a great  many  have  not  ; as  the  capilla- 
ries, Sec. 

They  are  fometimes  divided  into  cauliferous,  and  acaulofe. 

The  former  are  either  perfectly  cauliferous,  as  cabbage  ; 
or  imperfeftly,  as  modes. 

CAULIFLOWER,  in  Botany.  See  Brassica  glera- 

CEA. 

CAULIFLOWER,  in  Gardening,  an  efculent  plant 
belonging  to  the  germs  Brajjica.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  brought  to  this  country  Irom  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  By 
cultivation,  this  fine  vegetable  Iras  lately  been  much  improved 
in  fize,  as  w ell  as  in  its  other  properties,  and  become  com- 
mon at  our  tables  during  the  gveateft  part  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  See 
Brassica. 

CAULINE,  in  Botany,  a term  applied  to  the  leaves,  Sec. 
of  plants  when  they  proceed  from  the  Hem,  in  contradif- 
timftion  to  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  root  or  branches. 

CAULINIA,  (in  honour  of  Filippo  Cavolini,  a Nea- 
politan gentleman,  author  of  feveral  works  on  botany  and 
zoology,)  a genus  feparated  from  Najas  by  Willdenow,  and 
defcribed  by  him  in  a diflertation  publifhed  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  1801,  and  republifhed  in  the 
Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  2.  Clafs  and  order,  moncecia  monctn- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundata,  Linn.  Naiades,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filament 
none  : anther  oblong,  dehifeent  at  the  tip.  Female.  Cal. 
none.  Cor.  none.  Fiji.  germ  egg-fhaped  : ftyle  filiform, 

caducous  ; ftigma  bifid.  Peric.  capfule  oblong,  one-feeded. 
Seed  oblong,  egg-fhaped. 

Sp.  1.  C.  fragilis.  Willd.  Ann.  Bot.  vol.  ii.  tab.  I.  fig. 
2.  (Najas  y.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  N.  Minor.  Allion,  Peciem. 
2106.  Schkuhr  Bot.  Hand.  3.  tab.  296.  Fluvialis  minor. 
Micheli  gen.  tab.  8.  fig.  3.)  “ Leaves  ternate  or  oppofite, 

linear  awl-fhaped,  recurved,  prickly-toothed,  rUid.”  Roots 
filiform,  quite  fimple,  very  long  and  perpendicular.  Stem  from 
one  to  feven  inches  long,  branched  from  the  bafe,  diffufely 
afeending ; branches  dichotomous,  fmooth,  comprcff  d. 
Leaves  .a-a  inch  long  or  more,  acute,  proceeding  from  a 
roundifh  membranous  (heath  ; teeth  alternate,  mucronate. 
I lowers  axillary  ; ftigmas  one,  two  or  three.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  brittle  ; fo  much  fo  that  when  frefli,  the  ftalk 
and  leaves  will  break  to  pieces  if  touched  by  the  hand.  A na- 
tive of  lakes  and  rivers  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  2. 
C.  indica.  Willd.  Ann.  Bot.  tab.  2.  “ Leaves  ternate  or  op- 
pofite, linear,  awl- (haped,  repand;  younger  ones  briftly-tooth- 
ed.”  Stem  a foot  and  half  or  two  feet  long,  fwimming,  round, 
filiform,  dichotomcufly  branched.  Leaves  fpreading,  firaight. 
Flowers  axillary,  feffile : germ  oblong  ; ftyle  filiform  : 

ftigmas  two,  fimple.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  fpecies 
in  being  large,  flexible,  and  not  in  the  lea  ft  brittle  : its  leaves 
are  not  recurved  ; when  young,  they  have  fharp,  briftle- 
fhaped  teeth,  which  afterwards  drop  off,  whence  the  full 
grown  leaves  become  finuofe  at  the  border.  A native  of 
Tranquebar.  3.  C .Jlexilis.  Willd.  Ann.  Bot.  tab.  1.  fig.  1. 
“ Leaves  in  fixes,  linear,  toothed  at  the  tip,  fpreading.”  Stem 
a foot  long,  fomewhat  dichotomous,  branched,  filiform, 
round.  Leaves  in  whorls,  fheathing  quite  entire  towards  the 
bottom.  Flowers  axillary,  feffile  ; g.  rm  oblong  ; ftyle 
filiform  ; ftigmas  two,  fimple.  A native  ot  Pennfylvania. 
The  whole  plant  in  all  the  fpecies  is  conftantly  immerfed  in 
water. 
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CAULIS,  in  Botany , xxvXoe,  Gr.  as  defined  by  Theo- 
phra fins,  is  that  part  of  a plant  w hich  rifes  above  the  ground 
in  a fingle  ftock,  and  is  common  to  annuals  and  perennials, 
though,  as  the  venerable  botanift  obferves,  in  trees  it  has  a pe- 
liar  name,  and  is  called  or  trunk,  in  the  common 

Engiifh  fenfe  of  the  word.  The  Latin  writers  feetn  to  confine 
the  term  to  the  Hem  of  herbaceous  plants.  According  to 
Linnseus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  it  is  a fpecies  of  trunk 
in  its  mod  exteniive  fignification  ; denoting,  in  the  language 
of  the  great  Swedifli  botanift,  the  organ  which  multiplies  the 
plant,  or,  in  plainer  language,  that  part  in  every  plant  which 
rifes  above  the  ground,  and  fupports  the  parts  of  fructification, 
either  with  or  without  branches  and  leaves.  See  Trunk.. 

The  caulis  or  ftem,  in  the  Linnaean  fenfe  of  the  word,  is 
the  molt  common  kind  of  trunk,  that  which  fupports  fome  of 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  fructification  : but  Willdenow,  in 
his  Principles  of  Botany,  confines  the  term  to  herbaceous 
plants,  and  confiders  the  trunk  as  peculiar  to  trees  and 
fhrubs. 

Stems  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  as  they  are, 

i.  Simple,  or  proceed  in  a fingle  unbroken  form  nearly  to 
the  fummit  of  the  plant.'  In  this  point  of  view  they  are 
either  quite  entire,  i.  e.  without  branches  ; or  nearly  fo,  i.  e. 
furnilhed  with  only  a comparatively  few  branches,  and  thofe 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  deftroy  the  integrity  of  the  llem.  2. 
Compound ; fo  fubdivided  as  nearly  to  lofe  the  appearance 
of  a ftem.  3.  Dichotomous  ; always  divided  into  pairs  as  in 
vifcum  album,  mifletoe,  valeriana  locufta,  corn  fallad,  &c. 
3.  Flexuofe , or  bending  in  a zigzag  manner,  fo  as  to  form 
a number  of  alternate  curves  or  very  obtufe  angles.  4. 
Climbing , (fcandens;)  too  weak  to  fupport  itfelf,  and  therefore 
feekmg  fupport  from  other  bodies.  5.  Twining,  (volubilis;) 
afcending  in  a fpiral  direction  round  the  ftem  or  branches  of 
another  plant,  or  any  kind  of  foreign  prop.  In  fome  plants, 
as  in  humulus,  helxine,  lonicera,  and  tamus,  the  diredtion  is 
from  left  to  right,  i.e.  according  to  the  courfeof  the  fun  as  feen 
by  a fpedlator  in  our  hemifphere  with  his  face  to  the  fouth  : 
in  others,  as  convolvulus,  phafeolus,  &c.  from  right  to  left, 
or  oppofite  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  6.  Erei 3;  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. 7.  Nodding  ; with  the  upper  part  bent  outwards 
towards  the  horizon.  8.  Incurved-,  with  the  upperpart  bent  in- 
wards. 9. Declining ; bent  downwards  fo  astoform  anarch.  10. 
Afcending  ; growing  firft  in  an  horizontal  diredtion,  and  after- 
wards curving  upwards  II.  Procumbent  ; feeble  and  retting 
on  the  ground.  12.  Decumbent ; upright  near  the  root,  but 
afterwards  bent  down,  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  pro- 
cumbent. 13.  Creeping , (repens)  ; running  along  the  ground, 
and  here  and  there  throwing  cut  roots.  14.  Sarmentous  ; 
filiform,  almoft  naked  ; or  having  leaves  in  bunches  only  at 
joints  or  knota  where  it  ftrikes  root.  15.  Rooting,  (radicans)  ; 
throwing  out  lateral  radicles,  by  whichitattachesitfelf  toother 
plants  for  fuftenance  or  fupport  ; as  in  cufcuta,  and  hedera 
helix.  16.  Parafitical ; growing  entirely  on  other  plants  ; 
as  vifcum,  epidendrum,  tillandria.  17.  Articulated ; having 
joints  at  certain  distances.  18.  Knotty,  (nodofus) ; fwollen 
at  the  joints.  19.  Geniculated  ; knee-jointed,  bending  at  the 
joints  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  human  knee.  20. 
Round,  (teres) ; cylindrical,  without  angles.  21.  Half  round, 
(fcmiteres)  ; round  on  one  fide,  and  fiat  on  the  other.  22. 
CompreJJed  ; having  two  oppofite  flat  tides.  23.  Ancipital ; 
two-edged,  comprefled  with  (harp  edges.  24.  Angular  hav- 
ing more  than  two  angles  feparatcd  by  angular  or  curved 
hollow  fpaces.  25  Triquetrous,  &c.  three-fided,  & c.  having 
the  fpaces  bet  ween  the  angles  perfectly  flat.  _6  Trigonous , 
&e.  having  the  fpaces  between  the  angles  convex.  Lninteus 
is  by  no  means  clear  in  his  definitions  of  the  laft  three  terms, 
and  is  differently  underftood  by  different  authors.  We  have 
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endeavoured  to  conftruft  ours  fo  as  to  convey  diftindl  and  pre- 
cife  ideas : premifing  however,  that  an  attention  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words  is  more  likely  to  confound  than  to  enlight- 
en ; but  for  this  we  are  not  anfwerable.  27.  Winged,  (alatus); 
with  a membranous  dilatation  on  each  fide.  28.  Furrowed, 
(fulcatus) ; fluted  or  grooved,  marked  with  deep,  broad,  lon- 
gitudinal channels.  29.  Striated  or  freaked-,  fcored  with 
fhailow,  flendcr,  longitudinal  lines.  30.  Even,  (lae vis)  ; with  a 
level  furface,  i.  e.  not  furrowed  or  ftriated.  31.  Rugged  or 
fcabrous  ; rough  with  tubercles,  or  prominent  fliffifli  points. 
32.  Muricated ; armed  with  (harp  awl-fhaped  points.  33. 
Smooth,  (glaber);  with  a poiifhed  furface,  free  from  every  kind 
of  roughnefs.  34.  Tomentous  ; covered  with  foft  hairs  fo  in- 
terwoven as  to  be  fcarcely  difcernible.  34.  Villous  ; covered 
with  foft  clofe  hairs,  forming  a fine  nap  or  pile  like  velvet. 
35.  Hifpid-,  befet  with  ftiftbriftles.  36.  Sheathed,  (vaginatus); 
lurrounded  with  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves.  37.  Perfoliate ; 
palling  through  the  leaves,  as  in  bupleurum  rotundifolium, 
exprefsly  called  in  Engiifh  thorough-wax. 

CAULKING,  Cauking,  or  Calking,  in  Ship  Build- 
ing, the  operation  of  driving  a quantity  of  oakum,  or  old 
ropes  untvvifted  and  drawn  afunder,  into  the  feams  of  the 
planks,  or  into  the  intervals  where  the  planks  are  joined  to 
each  other  in  the  fides  or  decks  of  the  fhip,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  water.  After  the  oakum  is  driven  very 
hard  into  thefe  ftams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch 
or  refin,  to  keep  the  water  from  rotting  it.  The  firft  among 
the  ancients,  who  made  ufe  of  pitch  in  caulking,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Phoenicia,  afterwards  called  Corfica.  Wax 
and  refin  appear  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  previous  to 
that  period  ; and  the  Poles,  at  this  time,  ufe  a fort  of  unc- 
tuous clay  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Kennet  derives  the  word 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  calciatura , Jhoeing. 

Caulking  Irons,  are  iron  chiffels  for  driving  the  oakum 
into  the  feams.  Some  of  thefe  irons  are  broad,  fome  round, 
and  others  grooved. 

CAULNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North  Coalts,  and  diftrkft  of  Dinas  ; 3^ 
leagues  S.W.  of  Dinas. 

CAULON,  Caulonia,  or  Vallonia,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a fmall  town  of  Italy,  fituate  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Brutiuin,  N.  of  Locri,  and  S.W.  of  the  ptomontory  Co-* 
cintum.  It  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Achasans,  and  for 
a time  made  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Locrians  Epizo-  ■ 
phyxians.  This  city  w*as  demolilhed,  and  its  inhabitants 
tranfported  into  Sicily  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  about  400 
years  B.  C.  Ovid  and  Virgil  mention  it ; but  it  did  not 
fubfift  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

CAUM,  a place  of  Spain,  marked,  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  between  Ofca  and  Mendiculeia. 

CAUMANA,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Indus, 
near  its  mouth,  according  to  Arrian. 

CAUMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftritt  of  Bayeux  ; 4 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Bayeux.  The- 
place  contains  2151,  and  the  canton  x 1,836  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes  170  kiliometres  and  20  communes. 

CAUNE,  La,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diltrict  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  ; 7 leagues  E.N.E. 
of  Caftres.  The  place  contains  2488,  and  the  canton  7 331 
inhabitants:  the  territory  comprehends  285  kiliometres  and 
8 communes. 

CAUNES,  Lf.s,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aude,  and  diftridt  of  Carcaffonne  ; 7 leagues  W.N.W. 
of  Narbonne,  and  3^  N.E.  of  Carcaffonne. 

CAUNENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fee  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Lycia, 

CAUNGA, 
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C AUNG  A,  in  Botany , R’need.  Mai.  See  Areca  Ca- 

techu. 

CAUNGLASS-Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Dingle  bay,  county  ot  Kerry,  Ireland. 
N.  lat.  510  58'.  W.  long.  io°  8'. 

CAUNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Mauritania, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

CAUNI  A,  the  inhabitants  of  Caunus. 

CAUNSRA-Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  the 
•county  of  Kerry,  Ireland.  N.  lat.  52°  8'  30".  W.  long. 
io°  19'. 

CAUNUS,  (Sphinx)  in  Entomology , a variety  of  the  Fa- 
briciau  Sphinx  Andromacha,  is  deferibed  by  Cramer  under 
"this  name. 

CAUNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Moncaio,  a mountain 
of  Spain,  placed  by  Livy  in  Celtiberia. — Alfo,  a town  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  YEolia. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Ionia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Caria,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  Doride,  called  “ Rhodi- 
orum”  or  of  the  Rhodians.  It  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tarbelus,  W.  of  the  fmall  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The 
air  was  proverbially  infalubrious  in  lummer  and  autumn,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  evil  was  increaled  by 
the  abundance  of  its  fruits.  Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  this 
city  took  its  name  from  Caunus,  known  in  fabulous  hif- 
tory  for  his  inceftuous  love  of  his  filter  Bilbilis  ; whence  the 
proverb  denoting  this  fort  of  attachment,  viz.  0 ejo?, 

Gaunius  Amor.  This  city  was  the  native  place  of  the  cele- 
brated painter  Protegenes.  The  citadel,  according  to  Stra- 
bo, was  above  the  town,  and  called  “ Imbros.”  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  ancient  Caunus  has  been  occupied  by 
the  town  now  called  Kaignez. 

CAUPHIACA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Country,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CAURALE,  Biff  an,  and  Cau  rale  Snipe,  of  Latham, 
in  Ornithology.  See  Ardea  Helias  of  Pallas  and  Grudin. 

CAURANANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  whofe  name  denotes  their  wealth  in  cattle,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny. 

CAURA  SIiE,  a people  of  Spain,  in  Bostica. 

C.  AUREUM,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  the 
•wings  of  which  are  indented,  tailed,  fulvous  with  black  fpots; 
pofterior  pair  marked  beneath  with  a golden  C.  Fabricius. 
This  infedt  inhabits  Alia. 

CAURIENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Spain  in  Lufitania,  according  to  Pliny,  who  inhabited  the 
town  called  by  Ptolemy  Caurium  ; which  M.  d’Anville  places 
in  the  country  of  the  Vettones,  N.E.  of  Norba  Casfarea. 

CAURIS,  in  Concho/ogy,  a name  by  which  certain  au- 
thors formerly  diftinguilhed  (hells  of  the  Cypr^ea  genus. 
The  wmrd  cauris  is  of  Indian  origin,  being  the  name  by  which 
the  fmall  money -couries  are  known  among  the  natives  of  the 
Weft  Indian  iflands.  It  is  from  a falfe  pronunciation  of  the 
word  cauris,  that  thefe  (hells  are  now  called  cowries  or  goto - 
ries.  See  Cypr^ea. 

CAURO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
or  the  department  of  Golo  ; 9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Ajazzo. 

CAURROY,  Francis  Eustache  du,  in  Biography, 
an  eminent  French  mufician,  was  born  in  1549;  and  became 
mafter  of  the  chapel  to  the  kings  Charles  IX.  Henry  III. 
and  IV.,  and  alfo  canon  of  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris,  and 
prior  of  St.  Aioul.  By  his  contemporaries  he  was  named 
the  prince  of  muficians  ; and  he  was  much  beloved  by  car- 
dinal du  Perron,  who  frequently  wrote  verfes  for  him  to  fet 
to  mulic,  and  compofed  a pompous  epitaph  for  his  tomb. 
He  died  in  1609,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  des  Grands 
Auguftins  at  Paris.  Of  his  works,  which  feem  never  to 


have  been  known  out  of  France,  there  remain  a “ Mafs  for 
the  Dead,”  for  four  voices,  which  ufed  to  be  fung  annually 
in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  on  the  commemoration  of  the 
faithful  deccafed  ; and  a book  called  “ Melanges  de  la 
Mufique  de  Euftache  du  Caurroy,”  Paris,  1610.  This  laft 
is  fald  to  be  the  origin  of  moll  of  the  Chriftmas  carols  fung 
in  France.  The  merits  of  this  compofer  will  appear  to  a 
modern  mufical  critic  to  have  been  much  over-rated.  Bur- 
ney’s Hilt,  of  Mufic,  vol.  iii. 

CAURSINES,  Gaurjini,  in  Englijh  Hijlory,  denote 
Italian  bankers  or  money-changers,  who  flocked  into  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Netherlands,  about  the  year  1231;, 
calling  themfelves  the  pope’s  merchants,  but,  by  departing- 
from  the  proper  bufinefs  of  merchants,  and  becoming  agents 
for  the  pope  in  his  ufurious  tranfadtions,  they  rendered  them- 
felves as  odious  as  the  Jews.  According  to  Matthew  Paris, 
a contemporary  hiftorian,  they  fometimes  exadted  no  lefs 
than  60  per  cent,  intereft  per  annum.  This,  together  with 
their  oftentatious  difplay  of  their  riches,  drew  upon  them 
a very  fevere  profecution.  They  were  feveral  times  bamfh- 
ed  the  kingdom  for  their  extortions,  and  re-admitted  by  the 
intereft  and  intrigues  of  the  popes.  Mat.  Paris.  Hill.  Ang. 
p.  403.  Du-Cange. 

They  are  alfo  called  caorcini,  coarcini,  catarcini,  canvarcini, 
and  corftni.  Some  will  have  the  name  formed  from  Caorfi , 
Cahors,  a city  of  France,  where  they  flourilhed  more  than 
ordinarily.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Cvrfmi,  a family  of 
wealthy  merchants  at  Florence. 

CAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Peloponnefus, 
in  Arcadia,  and  in  the  country  of  Telephufia.  According 
to  Steph.  Byz.  and  Paufanias,  iEfculapius  was  worfhipped 
here  under  the  appellation  of  “ Caufian.” 

CAUSA  Matrimonii  pralocuti,  in  Law,  a writ  that  lies 
when  a woman  gives  land  to  a man  in  fee,  or  for  life,  to  the 
intent  he  {hall  marry  her,  and  he  refufes  to  do  it  in  a reafon- 
able  time  : and  in  fuch  cafe  for  not  performing  the  condi. 
tion,  the  entry  of  the  woman  into  the  lands  again  has  been 
adjudged  lawful.  The  hufband  and  wife  may  fue  this  writ 
againft  another,  who  ought  to  have  married  her. 

Causa  Nobis fgnifices,  a writ  directed  to  the  mayor  of  a 
town.  See.  who  being  by  the  king’s  writ  commanded  to 
make  feifin  of  lands  to  the  king’s  grantee,  delays  doing 
it.  The  writ  requires  him  to  fliew  caufc  of  the  delay. 

CAUSALITY,  or  Causation,  in  Metaphyfics , the 
power  or  adtion  of  a caufe  in  producing  its  effedt. 

It  is  a difpute  among  the  fchool-philofophers,  whether, 
and  how  the  caufality  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  caufe  and 
effedt  ? Some  held  it  a mode,  or  modal  entity,  fuperadded 
to  the  caufe,  & c.  others  contend  for  its  being  the  caufe  lt- 
felf,  only  confidered  principiative  and  ter  initiative,  &c.  See 
Cause. 

CAUSALTY,  in  Metallurgy.  See  Casualty. 

In  the  tin-works  the  caufalty  is  thrown  in  heaps  upon 
banks,  which  in  fix  or  feven  years  they  work  over  again,  and 
Teceive  a new  fupply  of  metal  from  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  138. 
p.  952. 

CAUSE,  Causa,  that  which  contributes  to  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  an  effedt  ; or  that  by  virtue  whereof  a thing  is 
done,  or  from  which  it  proceeds. — In  which  fenfe,  caufe 
Hands  effentially  related  to  effedt. 

I11  every  part  of  natural  philofophy,  it  is  affumed  as  a 
fundamental  principle  or  axiom,  that  no  event  or  change 
comes  to  pafs  merely  of  itfelf,  that  is,  without  relation  to 
any  thing  elfe  ; but  that  every  change  ftands  related  to,  and 
implies  the  exiftence  and  influence  ot  fomething  elfe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  fuch  change  came  to  pafs,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principle,  beginning,  or  fource  of  the 
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charge  referred  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  term  caufe  is 
ufiially  employed  to  denote  the  fuppofed  principle  of 
change  ; and  the  term  effect  is  applied  to  the  change  con- 
iidertd  in  its  relation  to  tire  principle  of  change  whence  it 
proceeded  ; for  it  mad  be  obferved,  that  both  thefe  terms, 
as  commonly  tifed,  are  relative.  The  axiom  or  principle, 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  is  ufually  thus  expreffed  ; 
“ For  every  effedt  there  mult  be  a caufe  — “Nothing  exiils, 
or  nothing  comes  to  pafs,  without  a caufe  — Nihil  tur- 
pius  philofopho  quam  fieri  line  caufa  quicquant  dicere.” 
This  principle,  which  is  the  foundation  of  natural  philo- 
fophv,  has  been  regarded  both  as  a pbvfical  and  as  a meta- 
phyfical  axiom  : phyfical,  as  expreffing  an  important 
general  fail  with  refpedt  to  the  material  world ; meta- 
phyfical,  as  expreffing  a corrtfponding  law  of  human 
thought,  or  fomething  which  all  men  of  competent 
judgment  think,  and  cannot  help  thinking.  This  axiom, 
however,  though  it  mull  be  admitted  as  unqueitionably 
true,  has  not  precluded  a difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  the  term  caufe,  and  the  relation 
conceived  to  fnblilt  between  caufe  and  effcB.  Mr.  Hume 
is  reprefented  byUr-  Reid,  as  the  iirft  author,  who  maintain- 
ed (ubi  infra),  that  we  have  no  other  notion  of  a caufe,  but 
that  it  is  fomething  prior  to  the  effect  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  conflaiitly  followed  by  the  effedt  ; 
but  it  will  appear  in  the  ftquel  of  this  article,  that  a limi- 
lar  opinion,  at  lead  with  regard  to  phyiical  caufes  and 
effedts,  had  been  maintained  long  before,  as  well  as  after 
his  time.  Accordingly,  his  theory  regarded  events  as 
fimply  conjoined,  and  not  connected  together  by  any  con- 
ceivable procefs,  nor  produced  the  one  from  the  other  by 
any  operative  principle.  As  all  our  reafonings  concerning 
matter  of  fadt  feem  to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of 
“ caufe  and  effedt,”  it  is  of  importance  to  inveftigate,  and, 
if  poffible,  to  afeertain  this  relation.  Mr.  Hume  affirms,  as 
a general  prepofition,  admitting  of  no  exception,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  relation  is  not,  in  any  inltance,  attained 
by  reafonings  a priori;  but  arifes  entirely  from  experience, 
when  we  find,  .that  any  particular  objects  are  conltanily  con- 
joined with  each  other.  Let  an  objedt,  fays  this  acute  writer, 
be  prefented  to  a man  of  ever  fo  ftrong  natural  rrafon  and 
abilities  ; if  that  objedt  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not 
be  able,  by  the  molt  accurate  examination  of  its  ienfible 
qualities,  to  difeover  any  of  its  caufes  or  effedts  ; nor,  he 
fays,  can  our  reafon,  uuaffilted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any 
inference  concerning  real  exiltence  and  matter  of  fadt. 
This  propolition,  he  alleges,  will  readily  be  admitted  with 
regard  to  fuch  objedt5,  as  we  remember  to  have  been  once 
altogether  unknown  to  us  ; fince  we  mult  be  confcious  of 
the  utter  inability,  which  we  then  lay  under  of  foretelling 
what  would  arife  from  them.  Such  events  as  hear  little 
analogy  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  are  alfo  readily 
confeffed  to  be  known  only  by  experience.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame,  when  an  effedt  is  fuppoft'd  to  depend  upon  an  in- 
tricate machinery,  or  fecret  ftrudture  of  parts,  for  we  then 
do  not  hefitate  in  attributing  ail  our  knowledge  of  it  to  ex- 
perience. But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear  to  have  the 
fame  evidence,  with  regard  to  events  which  have  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  which 
bear  a clofe  analogy  to  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  fimple  qualities  of  ob- 
jedts  without  any  fecret  ftrudture  of  parts.  Such  effedts  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  we  may  be  able  to  difeover  by  the 
mere  operation  of  our  reafon,  without  experience.  But,  in 
order  to  convince  us  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all  the 
operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are  known  only 
by  experience,  Mr.  Hume  fuggefts  a variety  of  refiedtions. 
The  mind,  he  fays,  can  never  poffibiy  find  thre  effedt  in  the 
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fuppofed  caufe,  by  the  mod  accurate  fertitiny;  for  the 
effedt  is  totally  different  from  the  caufe,  and  eonfequently 
can  never  be  difeovered  by  it.  And  as  the  firft  imagination 
or  invention  of  a particular  effedt,  in  all  natural  operations, 
is  arbitrary,  where  we  do  not  coniult  experience  ; fo  mutt 
we  alfo  efteem  the  fuppofed  tye  or  connedtion  between  the 
caufe  and  effedt,  which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it 
impoffible,  that  any  other  effedt  could  refult  from  the  ope- 
ration of  that  caufe.  Moreover,  after  we  have  experience 
of  the  operations  of  caufe  and  effedt,  our  conclufions  from 
that  experience  are  not  founded  on  reafoning,  or  any  pro- 
cefs of  the  underflanding.  For  the  author’s  illuftration  of 
this  remark,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  fupport  of  it,  we 
mud  refer  to  his  own  train  of  arguments  ubi  infra.  Expe- 
rience, fays  Ur.  Brown,  can  inform  us  only  of  the  paft. 
But  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt  has  reference  to  future 
and  invariable  antecedence  and  fequence,  of  which  our  ex- 
perience can  inform  us.  We  believe  it  indeed,  irrefiltibiy  ; 
and  the  belief  is  not  denied  ; it  is  only  the  attempt  to  found 
the  belief  on  reafon  which  this  propofition  oppofes.  He 
who  afferts,  that  A will  always  be  followed  by  B,  afferts, 
more  than  he  who  afferts,  that  A has  always  been  followed 
by  B ; and  it  is  this  addition  which  forms  the  very  ef- 
fence  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt.  Neither  of  the 
propofitions  includes  the  other ; and,  as  they  have  no 
agreement,  reafon,  which  is  th <e  fenfe  of  agreement,  cannot  be 
applied  to  them.  Till  it  be  (hewn,  that  the  future  is  involved 
in  the  paft,  we  mult  allow  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hume’s  fecond 
propofition,  that  even  after  experience,  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  effedt  cannot  be  difeovered  by  reafon.  Mr.  Hume  ad- 
vances, in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning  on  this  fubjedt,  a third 
propofition,  which  is,  that  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt 
is  an  objedt  of  belief  alone  ; and  this,  it  has  been  faid, 
mult  be  admitted,  if  the  two  former  propofitions  be  re- 
ceived. This  belief,  not  the  refult  of  reafon,  is  derived 
from  our  nature,  and,  in  its  operation,  is  as  certain  and 
powerful  as  if  it  were  an  inference  eftabliffied  by  a reafoning 
procefs.  As  foon  as  we  believe  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
effedt,  the  idea  of  power  arifes  ; which  idea  confifts  not  in 
the  antecedence  of  one  event  to  another,  which  has  been 
uniform  in  all  preceding  cafes,  but  in  the  uniform  and  inva- 
riable antecedence  that  (hall  take  place  in  all  future  cafes. 

A caufe,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley,  a late  zealous  advocate  for  the 
dodtrine  of  neceffity,  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but 
“ fuch  previous  circumftances  as  are  conftantly  followed  by 
a certain  effedt  the  conftancy  of  the  refult  making 
us  conclude,  that  there  mult  be  a fufficitnt  reafon  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  it  ffiould  be  produced  in  thole  cir- 
cunrftances. 

Another  ingenious  writer  (profeffor  Dugald  Stewart) 
who  feems  to  have  adopted  Hume’s  general  theory  with  re- 
gard to  eaufation,  as  it  refpects  phyfical  caufes',  obferves,  as 
a fadt  pretty  generally  admitted  among  philofophers,  that 
there  is  no  inltance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a necef- 
fary  connexion  between  two  fucceflive  events  ; or  to  com- 
prehend in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other. 
From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn  that  there  are  many  events, 
which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo  that  the  one  invariably  fol- 
lows the  other;  but  it  is  poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  that  this  connexion,  though  a conftant  one,  as 
far  as  our  oblervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a neceffary  con- 
nexion ; nay,  it  is  poffible,  that  there  may  he  no  neceffary 
connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we  fee  : and  if  there 
are  any  fuch  connexions  exilting,  we  may  reft  allured  that 
we  ffiall  never  be  able  to  difeover  them.  This  author  remark* 
that  the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofopjaers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  fenfes  that  are  widely  different.  When  it  is 
faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a 
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caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreffcs  fomething  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  neceffarily  connected  with  the  change  ; and  without 
which  it  could  not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the 
raelaphyjical  meaning  of  the  word  ; and  fnch  caufcs  may  be 
called  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  In  natural  philofo- 
phy,  however,  when  we  [peak  of  one  thing  being  the  caufe  of 
another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  conllantly  con- 
joined; fo  that  when  we  fee  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other; 
thtfeconjunftions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ; and  without 
an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our 
conduit  to  the  eflablifned  courfeof  nature.  The  caufes,  which 
are  the  objects  of  our  inveftigation  in  natural  philofophy,  may, 
for  the  fake  of  diftinftion,  be  called  phyfical  caufes.  This 
doftrine,  fays  this  ingenious  writer,  concerning  the  object 
of  natural  philofophy,  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  popu- 
lar prejudices.  It  is  a curious  queftion,  what  gives  rife  to 
prejudices  of  this  kind  ? In  dating  the  argument  for  the  ex- 
igence of  the  deity,  feveral  modern  philufophers  have  been 
at  pains  to  illuftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to 
refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe  to  the  operation 
of  an  efficient  caufe.  This  reference  is  not  the  refult  of  reafon- 
ing,  but  neceffarily  accompanies  the  perception,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der it  impoffibie  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a 
conviction  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced ; much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  we  find  it  to  be 
impoffibie  toconceive  a fenfation, without  beingimpreffied  with 
a belief  of  the  exigence  of  a fentient  being.  Hence  it  is,  as 
profellor  Stewart  conceives,  that  when  we  lee  two  events  con- 
ltantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  affociate  the  idea  of  caufa- 
tion,  or  efficiency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  it  to  that 
power  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced  ; in  con- 
fequence  of  which  affociation,  we  are  led  to  confider  philo- 
fophy as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes  ; and  lofe  fight  of 
the  operation  of  the  mind,  in  producing-  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  By  an  affociation  fomewhat  fimilar,  we  connect  our 
fenfations  of  colour  with  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies.  In 
the  fame  way  we  affociate  with  inanimate  matter  the  ideas  of 
power,  force,  energy,  and  caufation  ; which  are  all  attributes 
of  mind,  and  can  exiil  in  a mind  only.  Our  language  alfo, 
with  refpeft  to  caufe  and  effeft,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from 
material  objects  ; and  hence  we  transfer  to  certain  events  the 
fame  language  which  we  apply  to  connected  objefts.  Thus, 
we  fpeak  of  a connection  between  two  events,  and  of  a chain 
of  caufes  and  effects.  This  language  is  purely  analogical,  and 
our  knowledge  of  phyfical  events  is  reftrifted  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  this  fucceffion  ; and  yet  it  has  milled  the 
greater  part  of  philofophers,  and  has  had  a furprifing  influence 
on  the  fyltems,  which  they  have  formed  in  very  different  de- 
partments of  fcience.  The  maxim  that  nothing  can  aft,  but 
where  it  is  and  when  it  is,  has  been  always  admitted  with  re- 
fpeft to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  Whatever  objefts, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  are  confidered  as  caufes  or  effects,  are  con- 
tiguous ; and  nothing  can  operate  in  a time  or  place  which  is 
ever  fo  little  removed  from  thofe  of  its  exigence  ; we  may 
therefore,  he  adds,  confider  the  relation  of  continuity  as  ef- 
fential  to  that  of  caufation.  But  admitting  this  maxim  in  re- 
lation to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which  as  fnch  are  ne- 
ceffarily  connected  with  the  effefts,  there  is  furelv  no  good 
reafon,  profeffor  Stewart  conceives,  for  extending  it  to  phy- 
fical caufes,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the 
conilant  forerunners  and  ilgns  of  certain  natural  events.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doftrine,  indeed,  it  may  be  improper  to  retain 
the  expreffions,  caufe  or  efiedf,  in  natural  philofophy  ; but  as 
long  as  the  prefent  language  upon  the  fubjeft  continues  in  ufe, 
the  propriety  of  its  application,  in  any  particular  inflance,  does 
not  depend  on  the  contiguity  of  the  two  events  in  place  or 
time,  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  whether  the  one  event  be  the 
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conftant  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the  other,  fo  that  it  may 
be  confuleted  as  its  infallible  fign  ? Notwithftanding,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  of  this  conciufion,  phiiofophers  have  in 
genera!  proceeded  upon  a contrary  fuppofition  ; and  have  dif- 
covered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in  phy lies,  to  call  one  event  the 
caule  of  another,  if  the  frr.alleft  interval  of  fpace  or  time  exiifed 
between  them.  In  the  cafe  of  motion,  communicated  by  im- 
puife,  they  have  no  fcruple  to  call  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the 
motion  ; but  they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the 
caufe  of  motion  in  another,  placed  at  a diiiance  from  it,  un- 
lefs  a connexion  is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means  of 
fome  intervening  medium. 

Mr.  Hume’s  theory  on  the  fubjeft  of  caufation,  and  the 
relation  between  caufe  and  effect,  lias  occalioned  alarm,  and 
excited  an  apprehenfion  that  it  Tapped  the  foundation  of  thofe 
arguments  and  proctffes  of  reafon,  by  which  the  exiftence 
and  fuperintendance  of  a Deity  are  illuftrated  and  cftablilhed. 
Hence  its  truth  has  been  difputed  and  denied;  and  without 
conficering  that  the  fallacy  of  the  fyllern  does  not  confift  in 
his  premifes,  but  in  the  conciufion  which  he  draws  from 
them,  it  has  been  reprefented  as  favourable  to  infidelity. 
But  it  ought  to  be  recollefted,  that  the  principle  which  has 
been  frequently  aferibed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both 
by  his  followers  and  his  opponents,  or  that  of  re  ft  lifting  the 
phyfical  inquirer  from  tracing  ntcefiary  conneftions  or  afeer- 
taining  the  efficient  caufes  of  phenomena,  is  of  a much  earlier 
date,  and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  moll  enlight- 
ened and  the  leaft  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophers  ; nor 
does  its  dangerous  tendency  feem  to  have  been  fufpefted  till 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s  writings,  and  the  grofs  mifap- 
plication  which  he  made  of  his  premifes  for  invalidating  the 
argumentfortheexillenceof  the  Deify  derived  from  his  works. 
An  opinion  coinciding  remarkably  with  that  advanced  and  il- 
luftrated by  Mr.  Hume  is  aferibed  to  Socrates  by  Xenophon. 
The  fophifts  in  ancient  Greece,  like  their  fucctffors  in  modern 
times,  appear  to  have  entertained  fome  confufed  notions 
about  a neceffary  connexion  between  caufe  and  effeft, 
implying  the  exiftence  of  an  operating  principle  in  the  caufe  : 
they  inquired,  fays  Xenophon,  “ THIN  ANATKAIS  'Kara, 
yiv'lai  twv  ypemeuy.”  The  fame  excellent  writer  informs  us  in 
what  light  Socrates  regarded,  thofe  by  whom  fucli  notions 
were  adopted.  “ A AAA  KAI  TOYS  <t>PONTIZONTAE  TA 
TOIAYTA  MOPAINONTAZ  ETTEAEIKNYEN.  Afterwards 
he  adds,  “ ESku^k^e  S',  « p.tj  pan °ov  aula;  icr-riv,  orr  raura  a 
Suvarov  tahv  avOpcKoi;  'Vf&v.” 

“ If  we  except,”  fays  Dr.  Barrow  (Mathematical  Leftures 
read  at  Cambridge),  “ the  mutual  caufality  and  dependence  of 
the  terms  of  a mathematical  demonftration,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  caufality  in  the  nature  of  things,  wherein  a 
neceffary  confequence  can  be  founded.  Logicians  do  indeed 
boaft  of  I do  not  know  what  kind  of  demonftrations  from 
external  caufes,  either  efficient  or  final ; but  without  being  able 
to  fliew  one  genuine  example  of  any  fuch  : nay,  I imagine,  it  is 
impoffibie  for  them  fo  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  fuch  con- 
nexion of  an  externa]  efficient  caufe  with  its  effeft,”  (or  at  leaft 
none  fuch  can  be  underftood  by  us)  “ through  which,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  the  effeft  is  neceffarily  fuppofed  by  the  fuppofi- 
tion of  the  efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate  caufe  by  the 
fuppofition  of  the  effeft.”  He  adds  afterwards,  “therefore 
there  can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  caufe  to  the 
effeft,  or  from  an  effeft  to  the  caufe  which  .is  lawfully 
neceffary.” 

“ All  things,”  fays  Dr.  Clarke  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p,  6g3. 
fol.  ed.)  “ that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done  either  imme- 
diately by  God  himfelf,  or  by  created  intelligent  beino-s  • 
matter  being  evidently  not  at  all  capable  of  any  laws^or 
powers  whatfoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelli- 
gence ; 
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gence  ; excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that  every 
part  of  it  will,  of  itfelf,  always  and  neceffarily  continue  in 
that  ftate,  whether  of  reft  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  prefent  is. 
So  that  all  thofe  things  which  we  commonly  fav  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  of 
gravitation,  attraction,  or  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  we  will  fpeak 
ftriCtly  and  properly)  the  effects  of  God’s  aCting  upon  mat- 
ter continually,  and  every  moment,  either  immediately  by  him- 
felf,  or  mediately  by  fome  created  intelligent  beings.  Con- 
fequently  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  what  men  commonly  call 
the  courfe  of  nature,  or  the  powers  of  nature.  The  courfe 
of  nature,  truly  and  properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  will  of  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a continued,  re- 
gular, conllam,  and  uniform  manner.” 

Dr.  Butler  alio,  in  his  Difconrfe  on  the  ignorance  of 
Man  ( Sermons ) has  remarked,  “ that  it  is  in  general  no  more 
than  effects  that  the  molt  knowing  are  acquainted  with  ; for 
as  to  caufes  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  molt  ig- 
norant.” “ What  are  the  laws,”  he  continues,  “ by  which 
matter  aCts  on  matter,  but  certain  effects,  which  fome,  having 
obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  general 
rules  ?”  “ The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulfion,”  fays  Dr. 

Berkeley  (Siris,  p.  108.)  “ are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of 
motion,  and  thefe  only  as  rules  or  methods  obferved  in  the 
productions  of  natural  effeCts,  the  efficient  and  final  caufes 
whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  confideration.  Certainly,  if 
the  explaining  a phenomenon  be  to  affign  its  proper  efficient 
and  final  caufe,  it  fhould  feem  the  mechanical  philofophers 
never  explained  any  thing  ; their  province  being  only  to  dif- 
cover  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  general  rules  and  me- 
thods of  motion  ; and  to  account  for  particular  phenomena, 
by  reducing  them  under,  or  flu  wing  their  conformity  to  iuch 
general  rules:” — With  more  to  the  fame  purpole.  Profeffor 
Stewart  has  alfo  cited  a very  remarkable  paffage  from  Mr. 
Locke  (Eff.  b.  ii.  c.  23.  $ 28,  29.),  which  thews  clearly,  that 
this  eminent  philofopher  conlidered  the  connection  between 
impulfe  and  motion  as  a conjunction  which  vve  learn  from  ex- 
perience only,  and  not  as  a conlequence  deducible  from  the 
confideration  of  impulfe,  by  any  reafoning  a priori.  The 
paffage  is  themore  curious, becaule  it  isthisparticu'.ar  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume’s  doCtrine,  that  has  been  genera  ly  lup- 
pofed  to  furnifh  the  ftrongeft  objection  againll  it.  Some  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  teafonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tions among  phyficai  events  coincide  perfectly  with  thofe  of 
Malebranche  on  the  fame  fubjeCt  ; though  they  were  em- 
ployed by  this  lait  writer  to  fupport  a very  different  conclu- 
iion. 

The  author  of  the  “ Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  cf 
Human  Under-ftanding,”  (faid  to  be  Dr.  Peter  Brown, 
biffiop  of  Cork),  lays  it  down  as  the  firit  fundamental  un- 
erring rule  in  phy lies,  that  it  is  not  within  the  compafs  of 
human  underftanding  to  affign  a purely  fpecuiative  reafon 
for  any  one  phenomenon  in  nature.  By  a fpecuiative  reafon, 
the  writer  means,  affigning  an  efficient  caufe  a priori,  together 
with  the  manner  of  its  operation,  for  any  effect  whatfoever 
purely  natural.  “ We  find,  indeed,”  he  adds,  “ by  obfer- 
vation  and  experience,  that  fuch  and  iuch  eifeCls  are  pro- 
duced ; but  when  we  attempt  to  think  of  the  reafon  why 
and  the  manner  how  the  caufes  work  thofe  efleCts,  then  we 
are  at  a ftand,  and  all  our  reafoning  is  precarious,  or  at  belt 
but  probable  conjecture.” 

At  a ihll  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expreffed  himfelf  (fee  his 
Tripos),  with  refpect  to  phyficai  connections,  in  terms  fo 
nearly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume’s,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  did  not  fuggelt  to  him  the  language  which  he 
has  employed  on  that  fubjeCt.  “ What  we  call  experience,” 
he  remarks,  “ is  nothing  elfe  but  remembrance  of  what  ante- 


cedents have  been  followed  by  what  confequents.”  “ No 
man,”  he  continues,  “ can  have  in  his  mind  a conception  of 
the  future  ; for  the  future  is  not  yet ; but  of  our  conceptions 
of  the  pall  we  make  a future,  or  rather  call  pall  future,  re- 
latively,” &c.  & c.  Lord  Bacon  alfo  hath  plainly  taken  for 
granted  the  doCtrine  now  under  confideration,  without 
formally  Hating  it,  in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  method  of 
profecuting  philofophical  difcoveries  ; for  if  we  could  per- 
ceive in  any  inftance  the  manner  in  which  a caufe  produces 
its  effect,  we  fhould  be  able  to  deduce  the  effeCt  from  its 
cauie  by  reafoning  a priori ,*  the  impoffibility  of  which  he 
every  where  ftrongly  inculcates.  “ Homo  natural  minifter 
et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  naturae 
ordine  re  vel  mente  obfervaverit  •,  nec  amplius  feit  aut  po- 
teft.”  However,  lord  Bacon’s  metapbyfical  notions  on  this 
fubjeCt  do  not  feem  from  other  paffages  in  his  writings  to 
have  been  very  accurate. 

The  conflftency  of  Mr.  Hume’s  fundamental  principle,  in- 
dependently of  his  application  of  it,  with  the  moll  devout 
impreffions  concerning  the  exiltence  and  the  power  of  God, 
is  fufficiently  evinced  by  the  tellimonies  of  the  excellent 
writers  already  cited.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  paffages 
above  quoted  are  furniftied  by  authors  prior  to  Mr.  Hume, 
and  who  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  conlequences  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  deduce  from  them  ; the  following  autho- 
rities are  colkCted  from  philofophers  and  divines  of  a later 
date. 

“ What  we  obferve  by  our  external  fenfes,”  fays  Dr. 
Price  (Review  of  the  principal  Queftions  and  Difficulties  in 
Morals),  “ is  properly  no  more  than  that  one  thing  follows 
another,  or  the  conjlant  conjunction  of  certain  events,  as  of  the 
melting  of  wax,  with  placing  it  in  the  flame  of  a candle  ; 
and,  in  general,  of  fuch  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  qualities 
of  bodies,  with  fuch  and  inch  circumltances  of  their  fituation. 
That  one  thing  is  the  caufe  of  another,  or  produces  it  by  its 
own  efficacy  and  operation,  we  never  fee.” 

“ With  regard  to  the  phenomena1  of  nature,”  fays  Dr. 
Reid  (ubi  infra),  “ the  important  end  of  knowing  their 
caufes,  befides  gratifying  our  curiofity,  is,  that  we  may  know 
when  to  expect  them,  or  how  to  bring  them  about.  This 
is  often  of  real  importance  in  life  ; and  this  purpofe  is  ferved 
by  knowing  what  by  the  courfe  of  nature  goes  before  them, 
and  is  connected  with  them  ; and  this,  therefore,  vve  call 
the  caufe  of  fuch  a phenomenon.”  See  the  fequel  of  this 
article. 

“ There  is  no  neceffary  connection,”  fays  Dr.  Waring, 
Lucafian  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, whofe  zeal  for  the  peculiar  doCtrines  of  Chriflianity 
has  never  been  queftioned,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,”  “ known  to  us  between  cauie  and 
effect.  Can  any  perfon  by  reafoning,  independent  of  ex- 
perience, from  the  caufe  deduce  the  effeCt  ? No  one  ever 
has  ; and,  confequently,  to  mankind  there  is  110  neceffary 
connexion  known  between  caufe  and  effeCt.”  “ Is  it  pro- 
bable,” continues  this  author,  “ that  any  neceffary  connec- 
tion is  contained  in  their  own  nature  ?”  “ Newton’s  iuc- 

cefs,”  lays  the  late  profeffor  Robifon,  in  his  “ Mechanical 
Philofophy,”  was  owing  to  the  modelty  of  his  procedure'. 
He  peremptorily  refilled  all  difpofition  to  fpeculate  beyond 
the  province  of  human  intellect,  confcious  that  all  attainable 
feience  confilled  in  carefully  afeertaining  nature’s  own  laws; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  explain  an  ultimate  law  of  nature, 
by  affigning  its  cauie,  is  abfurd  in  itlelf,  againft  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  judgment,  and  will  molt  certainly  lead  to 
error.  It  is  by  following  his  example  that  we  can  hope  for 
hisfuccefs.”  For  Dr.  Gregory ’s  fentiments  on  this  fubjeCt, 
fee  the  fequel  of  this  article. 
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The  language  oF  Mr.  Hume,  as  profeiTor  Stewart  obferves, 
has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and  by  atheids  as 
well  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefersted  natural  events 
as  parts  of  a great  chain,  the  higheil  link  of  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended,  that  there 
is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppohng  the  number  of  links  to  be  in- 
finite. Mr.  Hume,  the  profeffor  adds,  had  the  merit  of 
[hewing  clearly  to  philofc  phers,  that  our  common  language, 
with  refpeft  to  caufe  and  effeft,  is  merely  analogical ; and 
that  if  there  be  any  links  among  phylical  events,  they  mutt 
for  ever  remain  invitible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyltem  be 
admitted,  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authority  of 
that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
change  to  an  efficient  caufe;  Mr.  Hume’s  doctrine  ftems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  theifm  than. even  the  common  notions 
upon  this  fubjeft  ; as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not 
only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  constantly  operating  caufe  in  na- 
ture, and  as  the  great  connecting  principle  among  ail  the 
various  phenomena  which  we  obfc-rve  ; this,  accordingly,  was 
the  conclufion  which  Malebranche  deduced  from  premifes 
very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Hume’s.  That  a necefiary 
connexion  has  been  fuppofed  to  exilt,  among  phyfical  events 
by  many  philofophers,  whom  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge 
with  atheifm,  is  a faft  that  mull  be  allowed.  It  was  the 
doftrine  of  the  ancient  fatalifls,  that  all  things  above  and 
below  are  linked  together  by  an  inevitable  neceffity  ; but 
they  did  not,  therefore,  deny  the  exiflence  of  God.  “ Cum 
fatum  (fays  Seneca)  nihil  aliud  fitquam  feries  implexa  caufa- 
rum,  ille  eft  prima  omnium  caufa  ex  qua  cetera  pendent.” 

“ While  we  condemn,  therefore,  the  conchifion  of  Mr. 
Hume  (fo  far  as  it  has  a tendency  to  weaken  the  evidence 
for  the  exiflence  of  the  Deity)  as  fophiftical  and  falfe,  we  are 
conbrained,”  fays  profeflor  Stewart,  “ not  by  that  juftice 
which  is  due  to  his  philofophical  abilities,  but  by  our  fidelity 
to  the  caufe  for  which  we  profefs  to  combat,  not  to  involve 
both  conclujion  and  premifes  in  the  fame  condemnation.” 

Having  dated  Mr.  Hume’s  theory  of  caufation,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  view  of  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  arguments  and 
authorities  that  have  been  urged  by  its  advocates,  in  order 
to  vindicate  it  from  thofe  licentious  confequences  with  which 
it  has  been  charged  ; we  ffiall  now  give  as  concife  an  account 
as  poffible  of  the  fentiments  of  thole  who  have  differed  from 
him  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft.  To  the  clafs  of  fuch  per- 
fons  we  may  refer  Dr.  Reid,  whofe  opinions  and  reafoning 
claim  peculiar  attention,  and  merit  the  drifted  examination . 
They  will  probably  be  no  lefs  fatisfaftcrv  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  article,  than  to  the  compiler  of  it.  Every 
thing  that  begins  to  exiit,  fays  this  excellent  writer,  mud 
have  a caufe  of  its  exiflence,  which  had  power  to  give  it 
exiflence;  and  every  thing  that  undergoes  any  change,  mud 
have  fome  caufe  of  that  change.  This  principle  appears  very 
early  in  the  mind  of  man  ; and  it  is  fo  univerial  and  fo  firmly 
rooted  in  human  nature,  that  the  mod  determined  fcepticifm 
cannot  eradicate  it.  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that 
every  thing  which  undergoes  any  change,  mud  either  be  the 
efficient  caule  of  that  change  in  itfelf,  or  it  mud  be  changed 
by  fome  other  being.  In  the  fir  lb  cafe  ic  is  faid  to  have 
aBive  power,  and  to  act  in  producing  that  change.  In  the 
lecond  cafe  it  is  merely  pajfeve,  o-r  is  aBed  upon  ; and  the 
aftive  power  is  in  that  being  only  which  produces  the  change. 
The  name  of  a caufe , and  of  an  agent,  is  properly  given  to  that 
being  only,  which,  by  its  aftive  power,  produces  lome  change 
in  itfelf,  or  in  fome  other  being.  The  change,  whether  it 
be  of  thought,  of  will,  or  of  motion,  is  the  effeB.  Aftive 
power,  therefore,  is  a quality  in  the  caufe,  which  enables  it 
to  produce  the  tfftft  ; and  the  exertion  of  that  aftive  power 
in  producing  the  effeft,  is  called  aBion,  agency,  efficiency.  In 


order  to  the  produftion  of  any  effect,  there  mud  be  in  the 
caufe  not  only  power,  but  the  exertion  of  that  power  : for 
power  that  is  not  exerted  produces  no  effeft.  AVith  regard 
to  the  opinion  ot  Mr.  Hume  and  his  followers,  who  main- 
tain, that  a caufe  is  only  h>mtthing  prior  to  the  effeft,  and 
condar.tly  conjoined  with  it,  Dr.  Reid  obferves,  that  every 
man  who  underbands  the  language  knows,  that  neither 
priority,  nor  condant  conjunction,  nor  both  together,  imply 
efficiency.  Every  man  free  from  prejudice  mud  affent  to 
what  Cicero  lias  faid  ; “ Itaque  non  lie  caufa  intelligi  debet, 
ut  quod  cuique  antecedat,  id  et  caufa  fit,  fed  quod  cuique 
efficienter  anteccdit.”  In  common  language  we  fay,  the 
fun  riles  and  lets,  and  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  moon 
changes,  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  winds  blow  ; and  as 
languages  were  formed  by  perlons  who  believed  thefeobjefts 
to  have  life  and  aftive  power  in  themfelvts,  it  was  proper 
and  natural  to  exprefs  their  motions  and  changes  by  aftive 
verbs. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  real  caufes  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  is  very  imperfeft  ; but  though  our  acquaintance  with 
external  objefts  mud  be  grounded  upon  the  information  of 
our  fentes  ; yet  caufation  and  aftive  power  are  not  objefts 
of  fenfe,  nor  is  that  always  the  caufe  o:  a phenomenon  which 
is  prior  to  it,  and  condantly  conjoined  with  it;  otherwife 
night  would  he  the  caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  the 
following  night.  It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  fydem  be  produced  bv  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  fir d caufe,  according  to  the  laws 
which  his  wifdom  determined,  or  whether  fubordinate  caufcs 
a--e  employed  by  him  in  the  operations  of  nature  ; and  if 
they  be,  what  their  nature,  their  number,  and  their  different 
offices  are  ? And  whether,  in  all  cafes,  they  aft  by  commif- 
fion,  or,  in  fome,  according  to  their  diferetion  ? In  confe- 
quence  of  this  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  real  caufes  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  ingenious  men  who  have  been  defirous 
cf  exploring  and  afeertaining  them,  have  formed  nnmberlefs 
conjectures  and  theories  : and  unwilling  to  confefs  their  dif- 
appointment  in  the  fearch  of  caufes,  they  have  vainly  con- 
ceived every  thing  they  bumbled  upon  to  be  a caufe  ; and 
the  proper  notion  of  a caufe  is  thus  lob,  by  giving  the  name 
to  numberlefs  things  which  neither  are  nor  can  be  caufes.  In 
a very  ancient  (yilem,  love  and  llrife  were  made  the  caufes 
of  things;  in  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  fydem,  matter, 
ideas,  and  an  intelligent  mind  ; by  Aridotle,  matter,  form, 
and  privation  ; Des  Cartes  thought  that  matter,  and  a cer- 
tain quantity  ot  motion  given  at  firft  by  the  Almighty,  are 
fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world.  Leibnitz  conceived  that  the  univerfe  is  made  up  of 
monads,  aftive  and  percipient,  which,  by  their  aftive  power 
received  at  lirlt,  produce  all  the  changes  they  undergo.  In 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  this  confufion  of  various  things 
under  the  names  of  caufes  is  of  little  moment  and  influence  ; 
although  it  may  be  very  hurtful  to  found  philofophy.  A 
condant  antecedent  or  concomitant  of  the  phenomenon 
whofe  caufe  is  fought,  may  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  the  in- 
quirer, as  well  as  it  the  real  caufe  were  known.  In  com- 
pliance with  cudom,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  or  perhaps  to  gratify 
the  avidity  of  knowing  the  caufes  of  things,  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature  caufes  and  aftive  powers.  Thus  we  fpeak  of 
the  powers  of  gravitation,  of  magnetifm,  and  of  eleftricity. 
But  perfons  of  juder  difeernment  perceive,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  arc  not  agents ; they  are  not  endowed  with  aftive 
power,  and  therefore  cannot  in  the  proper  fenfe  be  caufes. 
They  are  only  the  rules  according  to  which  the  unknown 
caufe  afts  ; hence  it  happens  that  the  word  caufe,  and  other 
words  bearing  relation  to  it,  become  fo  ambiguous  as  to  have, 
in  a manner,  lob  their  proper  arjd  original  meaning ; and 
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yet  we  have  no  other  words  to  exprefs  it.  Every  thing 
joined  with  the  effed,  and  prior  to  ir,  is  called  its  caufe. 
An  in'lrument,  an  occafion,  a reafon,  a motive,  an  end,  are 
called  caufes  ; and  the  related  words,  effect,  agent , power, 
are  extended  in  the  fame  vague  manner.  Were  it  not,  con- 
tinues this  ingenious  writer,  that  the  terms  caufe  and  agent 
have  loll  their  proper  meaning  in  the  crowd  of  meanings 
that  have  been  given  them,  we  fhould  immediately  perceive 
a contradidion  in  the  terms  necejfary  cavfe  and  neceffary  agent. 
If  this  necefiity,  thus  combined  with  caufe  and  agent,  be  at- 
tributed even  to  the  Deity,  it  muft  follow,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  a caufe  at  all  ; that  nothing  ads,  but  every 
thing  is  aded  upon  ; nothing  moves,  but  every  thing  is 
moved  ; all  is  paffion  without  adion  ; all  inftrument  with- 
out an  agent;  and  that  every  thing  that  is,  or  was,  or  ffiall 
be,  has  that  neceffary  exillence  in  its  feafon,  which  we  com- 
monly confider  as  the  prerogative  of  the  fir  ft  caufe.  If  it 
be  evident,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  that  what  begins  to  exift  muft 
have  an  efficient  caufe  which  had  power  to  give  or  not  to 
give  it  exillence  ; and  if  it  be  true  that  effeds  well  and 
wifely  fitted  for  the  bed  purpofes,  demonllrate  intelligence, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  in  the  efficient  caufe,  as  well  as 
power,  the  proof  of  a Deity  from  thefe  principles  is  very 
eafy  and  obvious  to  all  men  that  can  reafon.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  belief,  that  every  thing  that  begins  to  exift 
has  a caufe,  be  got  only  by  experience  ; and  if,  as  Mr. 
Hume  maintains,  the  only  notion  of  a caufe  be  fomething 
prior  to  the  effed,  which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  con- 
llantly  conjoined  with  fuch  an  efied,  I fee  not  hoev  from 
thefe  principles,  it  is  poffible  to  prove  the  exillence  of  an  in- 
telligent caufe  of  the  univerfe.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hume 
feems  to  reafon  juft lv  from  his  definition  of  a caufe,  when, 
in  the  perfon  of  an  Epicurean,  he  maintains,  that  with  re- 
gard to  a caufe  of  the  univerfe,  we  can  conclude  nothing  ; 
becaufe  it  is  a fingular  effect.  We  have  no  experience  that 
fu.ch  effeds  are  always  conjoined  with  fuch  a caufe.  Nay, 
the  caufe  which  we  affign  to  this  effed,  is  a caufe  which  no 
man  hath  feen  nor  can  ice,  and  therefore  experience  cajinot 
inform  us  that  it  has  ever  been  conjoined  with  any  effed. 
Mr.  Hume,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  feems  to  deduce  a juft 
inference  from  his  definition  of  a caufe,  when  he  alleges 
that  any  thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing  ; fince  priority 
and  conilant  conjundion  are  all  that  can  be  conceived  in  the 
notion  of  a cauie. 

The  following  confequences  are  ilated  by  Dr.  Reid,  as 
deducible  from  Mr.  Hiimeh  definition  of  a caufe.  It  fol- 
lows, frft,  he  fays,  that  night  is  the  caufe  of  day,  and  day 
the  caufe  of  night ; for  no  two  things  have  more  conftantly 
followed  each  other  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
follows  alfo,  fecondly , that,  for  what  we  know,  any 
thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,,  fince  nothing 
is  effentiai  to  a caufe  but  its  being  conftantly  followed 
by  the  effed.  What  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  caufe 
of  what  is  intelligent  ; folly  may  be  the  caufe  of  wif- 
dom, and  evil  of  goocj-:  and  all  reafoning  from  the  nature 
of  the  effed  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  all  reafoning 
from  final  caufes,  muft  be  given  up  as  fallacious.  A third 
confequence  from  this  definition  is,  that  we  have  no  reaion 
to  conclude,  that  every  event  muft  have  a caufe  ; for  innu- 
merable events  happen,  when  it  cannot  be  {hewn  that  there 
were  certain  previous  circumftances  that  have  conftantly 
been  followed  by  fuch  an  event.  And  though  it  were  cer- 
tain, that  every  event  adually  obferved  by  us  had  a caufe,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  every  event  muft  have  a caufe  ; for- 
it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  to  conclude,  that  becaufe 
a. thing  always  has  been,  therefore  it  muft  be  ; to  reafon 
from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is  neceffary.  Fourthly } it 


would  follow,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  there 
was  any  caufe  of  th.e  creation  of  this  world  ; for  there  were 
no  previous  circumftances  that  had  been  conftantly  followed 
by  fuch  an  effed.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  would  fol- 
low from  the  definition  that  whatever  was  fingular  in  its  na- 
ture, or  the  firft  thing  of  its  kind,  could  have  no  caufe. 
Having  (hewn  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  abfurd  and  dan- 
gerous confequences  that  follow  trom  Mr.  Hume’s  defini- 
tion of  a caufe,  Dr.  Reid  propofes  another  not  chargeable 
with  fuch  confequences.  “ Why,”  fays  he,  “ may  not  an 
efficient  caufe  be  defined  to  be  a being  that  had  power  and 
will  to  produce  the  effed  ? The  produdion  of  an  effed 
requires  adive  power,  and  adive  power,  being  a quality, 
muft  be  in  a being  endowed  with  that  power.  Power  with- 
out will  produces  no  effed  ; but  when  thefe  are  conjoined, 
the  effed  muft  be  produced.  This,  I think,  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  caufe , when  it  is  ufed  in  mttaphyfics  ; 
and  particularly  when  we  affirm  that  every  thing  that  be- 
gins to  exift  muft  have  a caufe  ; and  when,  by  reafoning, 
we  prove,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  firft  caufe  of  all 
things.  Was  the  world  produced  by  previous  circumftanees 
which  are  continually  followed  by  fuch  an  effed  ? Or,  was 
it  produced  by  a Being  that  bad  power  to  produce  it,  and 
willed  its  produdion  ?” 

“In  natural  philofophy,”  fays  this  ingenious  writer, 
“ the  word  caufe  is  often  ufed  in  a very  different  fenfe.  When 
an  event  is  produced  according  to  a known  law  of  nature,  the 
law  of  nature  is  called  the  caufe  of  that  event.  But  a law  of  na- 
ture is  not  the  efficient  caufe  ot  any  event  ; it  is  only  the  rule', 
according  to  which  the  efficient  caufe  ads.  A law  is  a 
thing  conceived  in  the  mind  of  a rational  being,  not  a thing 
that  has  a real  exillence  ; and  therefore,  like  a motive,  it 
can  neither  ad  nor  be  ade'd  upon,  and  confequently  cannot 
be  an  efficient  caufe.  If  there  be  no  being  that  ads  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  it  produces  no  effed.” 

It  can  hardly  efcape  our  obfervation,  fays  Dr.  Gregory, 
(ubi  infra),  that  the  notion  of  a caufe,  as  explained  by  Dr, 
Reid,  is  very  different  from  that  commonly  adopted  by  phi  - 
lofophers,  either  metaphy ficians  or  phyfical  inquirers  ; — fo 
very  different,  indeed,  that  the  axiom,  “ Every  change  or 
effed  mult  have  a caufe,”  as  underitood  by  him,  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  admitted  even  bv  phyfical  inquirers  ; and  will  not  only 
not  be  admitted  by  metaphyficians  as  a principle  univerfally 
true,  but  will  be  regarded  by  many  of  them,  efpecially  by 
Dr.  Prieftley,  and  all  the  difciples  of  Mr.  Plume,  as  univer- 
fally falfe,  and  even  impoffible.  Dr.  Reid,  like  many  pre- 
ceding philofophers,  had  attended  too  much  to  one  kind  of 
caufe,  or  principle  of  change,  namely,  what  a man,  or  any 
other  living  being,  is  to  his  own  voluntary  adions,  or  to 
thofe  changes  which  he  produces  diredly  in  himfelf,  and 
indiredly  in  other  beings,  by  the  occasional  exertion  of  his 
own  power.  This  kind  of  caufe  may  be  called,  for  dif- 
tindion  fake,  excluiively  an  agent.  That  there  are  fuch 
agents,  and  that  many  events  are  to  be  referred  to  them, 
as  either  wholly  or  partly  their  caufes  or  principles  of 
change,  is  allowed  as  not  only  certain,  but  even  ielf-evi- 
dent.  Neverthelefs,  Dr.  Gregory  will  not  allow,  that  all 
events,  without  exception,  are  to  be  referred  to  fome  fuch 
caufes,  and  neceffarily  imply  the  operation  of  agents , and  the 
exertion  of  power  ; becaufe  he  neither  perceives  it  as  a felf- 
evident  neceffary  truth,  nor  has  ever  met  with  any  evidence 
of  it.  To  this  author  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Reid,  and  many 
philofophers,  who  have  thought  and  argued  nearly, as  be 
has  done  on  this  fubjed,  have  gone  as  far  wrong  on  one 
fide  as  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Prieftley,  or  M.  Leibnitz,  or,  in 
general,  all  affertors  of  the  dodrine  of  necefiity,  have  done 
on  the  other.  Thefe  philofophers  have  attended  too  much 
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to  another  kind  of  caufe,  called,  by  way  of  diftindlion, 
phyfical  caufe ; as,  e.  g.  what  impuife  is  to  motion,  heat  to 
expanfion,  fufion,  and  evaporation,  the  earth  to  the  fall  of 
a itone  towards  it,  the  fun  and  moon  to  the  tides,  & c. 
That  there  are  fuch  caufes,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  con- 
ceive fome  relation  to  iubfiil  between  the  various  things  and 
events  refpedlively  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  rela- 
tion we  are  accu domed  to  exprefs  by  the  terms  caufe  and 
effect,  is  as  certain  as  that  there  are  agents  for  other  events. 
However,  it  feerns  evident,  that  thefe  two  relations  are 
fome-how  different  from  one  another  ; and  that  both  of 
them  are  very  different,  and  eafily  diftinguilhable,  from 
various  other  relations  of  event.  When  heat  is  fa i cl  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  melting  of  ice,  a certain  relation  is  expreffed 
between  the  heat  and  that  event  : but  very  different  from 
that  between  a man  and  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  ; dif- 
ferent alfo  from  that  between  motive  and  adtion  ; different 
even  from  that  between  evidence  and  belief ; different  from 
that  between  the  vital  principle  of  a plant  or  animal,  and  its 
growth,  its  functions,  and  difeafts  ; different  from  that  be- 
tween the  various  occafional  or  exciting  caufes,  (fuch  as  a'r, 
water,  light,  heat,  cold,  contagion,  poifon,  Sec.)  and  the 
growth,  the  fundtions,  and  the  difeafes  of  plants  and 
animals;  different  even,  in  fome  meafure,  from  that  between 
impuife  and  motion;  and  different  from  that  between  any 
body  and  the  fall,  or  tendency  to  fall,  of  another  body  to- 
wards it.  All  thefe  relations,  and  fuch  like,  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhable  from  one  another  ; and  cannot  be  confounded, 
by  any  thinking  and  difeerning  perfon,  with  the  fimple  re- 
lation of  priority  and  fucceffion  among  things  and  events  ; 
as,  e.  g.  between  the  morning  dawn  and  the  riling  of  the 
fun.  No  man  furely  ever  regarded  the  dawn  as  the  caufe 
of  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  night  as  the  caufe  of  day.  But 
as  the  philofophy  of  Mr.  Hume,  adopted  by  other  rneta- 
phyficians,  and  even  his  definitions  and  explanations  of  the 
relation  between  caufe  and  effedt,  lead  men  to  confound  all 
thefe  notions,  it  is  expedient  to  keep  in  view  the  limple  re 
lation  of  priority  and  fucceffion,  even  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning caufes  ; that  we  may  then  be  the  better  enabled  to 
perceive  what  more  there  is  in  the  relation  of  every  kind  of 
caufe  and  effedt:  than  merely  of  the  fequence  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Whilft  philofophers  have  fpeculated  concerning 
the  nature  and  influence  of  caufes,  they  have  been  prone  to 
overlook  fome  of  the  kinds  of  caufes  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  to  confound  others  of  them  ; to  attend  chiefly 
to  phyfical  caufes  ; to  fuppofe  that  for  every  event,  even  for 
the  voluntary  adtion  of  a living  perfon,  there  muff  he  fuch  a 
caufe  ; to  maintain  that  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion  is 
effentially  the  fame  with  that  between  phyfical  caufe  and 
effedt,  and  thereby  to  exclude,  not  only  the  neceffity,  but 
almoff  the  poffibility,  of  the  operation  of  an  agent,  or  caufe 
of  that  kind  which  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  paffages  above  cited, 
and  which  many  other  philofophers  have  thought  univerfally 
neceffary  for  the  produdtion  of  change.  Dr.  Gregory  dif- 
fents  from  the  fyffems  both  of  Hume  and  Reid  ; from  the 
latter,  becaufe  he  thinks  there  are  many  events  which  we 
have  no  reafon  whatever,  either  from  the  primary  laws  of 
human  thought,  or  from  particular  obfervation,  experiment, 
and  indudtion,  to  refer  to  agents  ; and  from  the  other,  be- 
caufe there  are  many  events,  e.  g.  the  voluntary  adtions  of 
mankind,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
agents  as  their  proper  and  chief  principles  of  change. 
When  we  refer  the  voluntary  action  of  a perfon  to  the 
agent  as  the  author  of  it,  that  is,  as  the  caufe,  or  principle 
of  change,  from  which  it  proceeded,  we  cannot  reafonabiy 
be  charged  with  the  abfurdity,  that  there  may  be  an  event 
©r  effedt  without  a caufe.  As  little  can  we  be  charged 


with  that  abfurdity,  when  we  refer  the  melting  of  ice,  and 
the  boiling  of  water,  to  heat  ; and  when  we  refer  the 
falling  of  a done  to  the  ground,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  fea,  to  the  influence  of  the  earth  on  the  ffoue,  and  of 
the  fun  and  moon  on  the  ocean,  according  to  the  principle  of 
general  gravitation.  We  have  evidence  fufficient,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  and  the  extent  of  our 
own  faculties,  to  believe,  that  among  things  inanimate,  and 
confequently  incapable  of  power  or  activity,  in  the  literal 
and  common  fenfe  of  the  terms,  there  are  fuch  relations 
that  they  may  be  mutually  caufes  or  principles  of  change 
to  one  another,  without  any  exertion  of  power,  or  any 
operation  of  an  agent  ftridtly  fo  called.  Such  relations,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  fubfiff  among  bodies  remote  from  one 
another,  as  well  as  among  thofe  that  are  really  or  appa- 
rently in  adtual  contadt.  ; and  they  may  vary,,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  according  to  the  diffances  between  the  bodies. 
We  know  thefe  relations,  however,  merely  as  matter  of  fact  ; 
but  the  refult,  in  point  of  event,  in  any  given  cafe  of  the 
application  of  fuch  caufes,  wilt  be  the  fame,  whether  the 
relation  among  the  bodies  be  neceffary,  or  contingent  and 
arbitrary;  provided  only  that  it  be  eltablifhed  and  conftant. 
Some  of  the  relations  of  event,  particularly  that  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  effedt,  comprehending  the  circumflance  of  their 
conftant  conjundtion,  as  it  has  been  very  properly  called, 
which  feems  always  to  be  implied  in  itrict  phyfical  reafon- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  the  common  notions,  and  adual  condudt 
of  mankind,  are  neceffitry,  like  thofe  of  quantity,  which  are 
the  objedts  of  mathematical  reafoning  ; the  opinion,  that 
there  muff  be  an  exertion,  or  power,  or  adiivity,  to  produce 
fuch  events,  would  be  not  merely  erroneous,  but  abfurd  ; 
for,  on  that  fuppofition,  no  power  or  agency  would  be  re- 
quifite  to  produce  them,  any  more  than  to  produce  the  re- 
lations of  geometry  ; and  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  prevent  them  from  being  what  they  are.  If  fuch  re- 
lations, comprehending  the  circumflance  of  conilant  con- 
jurdlion,  fublifl  only  by  the  wife  but  arbitrary  appointment 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  might,  if  he  had  thought  fit, 
have  made  them  different  ; ftill  the  neceffity  at  leaf!,  if  not 
the  poffibility,  of  any  exertion  of  power,  or  of  any  agency, 
would  be  completely  excluded  ; while  fome  other  relations 
of  events,  that  do  not  comprehend  the  circumflance  of  the 
conftant  conjundtion  of  the  caufe  with  its  effedt,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imply  their  occafional  and  very  frequent  reparation, 
as,  e.  g.  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion,  not  only  do  not 
exclude,  but  abfolutely  require  and  imply  the  operation  of 
an  agent,  and  the  exertion  of  power.  The  queltion,  it 
ffioula  be  remembered,  is  not  whether  body  can  adt,  either 
where  it  is,  or  where  it  is  not ; but  fimply  whether  it  be 
confident  with  the  laws  of  human  thought  to  believe,  that 
fuch  relations  may  fubfiff  among  bodies,  either  by  neceffity, 
or  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of 
the  Deity,  that  they  ffiall,  in  certain  cirCumltances,  be  mu- 
tually cattles  or  principles  of  change  to  one  another.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  numberJel’s  other  events,  and  of 
their  caufes,  it  muff  be  admitted,  fays  Dr.  Gregory,  that 
every  voluntary  adtion  of  a perfon  does  proceed  from  fome 
exertion  of  active  power,  or  fome  fuch  caufe  as  Dr.  Reid 
fuppofes  to  be  univerfally  neceffary  for  every  change.  See 
on  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  befides  the  authors,  whofe 
works  have  already  been  cited,  Hume’sEffays,  See.  vol.  ii.  § 4. 
part  i.  § 7.  part  i.  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mirid,  ch.  i.  § 2.  Notes  C and  D.  A 
fliort  Statement  of  fome  important  Fadfs,  relative  to 
the  late  Election  of  a Mathematical  Profeffor  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  Sec.  1805.  Brown’s  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Dodtrine  of 
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Mr.  Hume,  concerning  the  Relation  of  Caufe  and  Effeft, 
2d  edit.  1806.  Reid’s  Effays  on  the  Adlive  Powers  of 
Man,  EfT.  iv.  Gregory’s  Phiiofophicai  and  Literary  Ef- 
j'iiys,  vol.  i.  Introduction.  See  alio  Liberty,  Motive, 
Necessity,  and  Power. 

Cause,  Firjl,  is  that  which  adis  of  itfelf,  and  from  its 
own  proper  powtr  or  virtue. — In  this  fenle,  God  is  the  only 
Firjl  Caufe. 

Causes,  Second,  are  thole  which  derive  the  power  and 
faculty  of  afting,  from  a tirit  caufe. 

Causes  were  diltribnted  by  Ariftotle  into  four  different 
kinds ; viz.  the  efficient , the  material,  the  final,  and  the 
formal.  Efficient  canfes  are  the  agents  that  produce  certain 
effects.  Material  canfes  are  the  fubjedls  on  which  the 
agent  performs  his  operation,  or  thole  contingent  natures 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  agent  to  influence.  Final 
caufes  are  the  motives  or  purpofes,  which ‘move  to  ablion, 
or  the  end  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  See  Motive. 
The  doctrine  of  final  caufes  furnifhes  an  obvious  and  unan- 
fwerable  argument  in  proof  of  the  exilteuce  of  a Deity,  infi- 
nitely wife  and  benevolent.  This  argument  is  admirably 
illuftrated  by  Dr.  Paley  in  his  “ Natural  Theology,”  or 
“ Evide:  ecs  of  the  Exiltence  and  At  ributes  of  the  Deity, 
collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature.”  Svo.  1802.  This 
excellent  work  deferves  unprejudiced  and  attentive  perufal  ; 
and  thus  perilled,  cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  every 
mind.  See  God  and  Providence.  Formal  caufes  denote  the 
changes  refuiting  from  the  operation  of  the  agent  ; or  that 
which  determines  a thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  diitinguifhes 
it  from  every  thing  tile.  See  Form.  In  head  of  dividing 
cuifes  into  thefe  four  kinds,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  leave 
out  matter  and  form,  as  not  being  properly  caufes  ; and 
the  reil  might  be  diltribuied  into  four  kinds,  viz.  emanative, 
efficient,  inf  ruclive,  and  fuafve;  and  thefe  include  all  the 
various  ideas  ofpofitive  proper  caules  in  the  moll  natural  and 
eaiy  view  and  order.  An  emanative  caufe  is  when  the  eftect 
flows  from  it  without  any  aclion  to  produce  it,  fuppoling 
only  that  all  obltrudlions  be  removed.  1 hus  water  flows 
from  a fpring,  and  heat  from  the  fire.  An  efficient  caufe, 
which  molt  properly  deferves  the  name  of  a caule,  produces 
the  effcCt  by  fome  fort  of  adlive  poa  er  or  natural  agency. 
Of  efficient  caufes  there  are  many  fubordmate  divisions. 
An  hiflruS'tve  caufe  is  that  which  produces  effect  either  by 
way  of  manifellation  of  truth,  or  direction  in  practice  ; and 
may  be  called  manifeftative  or  directive.  A fucifve  caufe  is 
properly  fomething  from  without,  which  being  apprehended 
by  the  mind,  excites  or  inclines  a voluntary  or  free  agent  to 
act,  and  it  operates  either  by  intreaty  or  authority  , by  com- 
mands or  counfels,  by  promifes  or  threats,  by  rewards  or 
punilhments,  by  fear  or  hope,  or  any  othtr  motives  ; all 
which  are  called  moral  agency  or  influence.  Ti  e end  or 
detign  is  one  of  the  chief  fuafive  caufes,  and  is  ulualiy  called 
the  final  caufe  ; of  which  the  fchoolmen  have  given  a variety 
of  divifions.  They  have  alfo  given  us  feveral  other  diltinc- 
tions  and  denominations  of  caules,  which  it  is  hardly  necef- 
fary  to  enumerate.  Accordingly  caules  are  diitinguifhed 
into  pbyfical,  or  natural,  and  moral.  The  former  is  that 
which  produces  a fenlible  corporeal  effcCt.  See  Cause, 
above.  The  latter  is  that  which  produces  a real  tffeCt,  but 
in  things  immaterial ; thus  repentance  is  the  caufe  of  for- 
givenefs. 

Others  define  a phyfical  caufe  to  be  that  which  produces 
its  effedl  by  a phyfical  virtue  or  natural  influence  ; and  a 
moral  caufe,  that  which  determines  the  phyfical  caufe, 
though  not  neceffarily,  to  produce  the  effect,  or  which  works 
by  perfuafion  : in  which  ienfe,  it  is  aifo  called  a difpofitive, 
excitative , and  imputative  caufe.  Thus,  the  fun  is  a phyfical 


caufe  of  light  : a (tone,  that  breaks  the  fkull,  is  a phyfical 
caufe  of  death  : and  t hus  the  advice,  intreaty,  commands,  or 
menaces,  which  determise  us,  though  not  neceffarily,  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  any  thing,  are  moral  caufes.  In  this  fenfe,  a 
moral  caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a free  intelligent  agent : 
and  it  is  this  notion  of  a moral  and  phyfical  caufe  that  is  the 
molt  j u It,  clear,  and  dillinct. 

Causes,  again,  are  conlidered,  either  zsuniverfal,  or par~ 
ticular  ; principal,  or  inf  rumenlal ; total,  or  partial ; univocal , 
equivocal,  &c.  An  univerfdl  caufe  is  that,  which,  by  the 
extent  of  its  power,  may  produce  all  effedls.  Thus  the  fun, 
foil,  and  air,  are  univerfal  caufes  of  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers  ; 
for  by  the  fame  fort  of  influences  each  of  them  produces 
various  and  different  eftedis.  A particular  caufe  is  that 
which  can  only  produce  a Angle  effedl  ; or  a certain  kind  of 
effects.  Thus  the  particular  feeds  are  the  particular  caufes 
of  each  different  herb  and  flower.  To  thefe,  common  and 
proper  caufes  are  nearly  allied.  A principal  caufe  is  that 
which  gives  motion  to  the  inRrument,  or  which  does  not 
operate  beyond  its  own  natural  efficacy.  An  infrumental 
caufe  is  that  ufed  by  the  princioal  to  produce  its  effedb  ; or 
which  is  excited  to  produce  an  effedt,  beyond  the  meafure 
of  its  own  perfection.  A total  caule  is  that  which  produces 
the  whole  effect.  A partial  caufe  is  that  which  occurs  with, 
fome  other  in  producing  the  effects.  An  equivocal  caufe  is 
that  which  is  of  a different  kind  and  denomination  from  its 
e fie fft : as  when  a man  writes  a book,  when  a root  produces 
a ftalk  and  leaves,  or  when  money  buys  land.  An  univocal 
caufe  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and  denomination 
with  its  effect  : as  when  a lion  produces  a young  lion,  or 
when  a fountain  fends  forth  a ftream  of  water,  or  when 
money  being  lent,  gains  money  by  intereft.  See  Watts’s 
Brief  Scheme  of  Ontology,  in  his  Works,  vol.  v.  ch. 
i°. 

Causes,  Occafonal,  are  only  the  occafions,  not  the  diredt 
caufes  of  their  effedts.  The  Carteiians  refolve  all  phyfical 
caufes  into  occafional  ones.  See  Occasion. 

The  foul,  fay  thofe  philofphers,  is  not  able  to  adt  on 
the  body  ; nor  the  body  reciprocally  on  the  foul  : to  keep 
up  an  intercor.rfe  between  them,  God,  on  occafion  of  a 
motion  of  the  body,  imprefies  a fenfation  on  the  foul ; and, 
on  occafion  of  a fentiment  or  the  foul,  imprefies  a motion 
on  the  body  : the  motions,  therefore,  of  the  foul  and  body, 
are  only  occafional  caufes  of  what  paiTes  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  Thus,  fay  they,  the  ilroke,  or  percuffion,  is  only 
the  occafional  caufe  of  the  motion  produced  in  the  body 
ftruck  ; it  is  God  is  the  direct  efficient  caufe.  And  thus 
the  aCtion  of  objeCts  on  our  organs  is  not  the  efficient  caufe 
of  our  ideas  and  perceptions,  but  merely  the  occafional  caufe 
which  determines  God  to  aCt  on  the  mind,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body. 

Cause,  in  Medicine,  is  ufually  confidered  in  a fenfe  fome- 
what  complex,  and  different  from  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word.  It  fignifies  not  merely  thoie  agents,  which,  when 
applied  externally  or  introduced  internally,  excite,  in  the 
body  or  in  fome.  of  its  organs,  a ffate  of  difeale  ; but  it  is 
alio  employed  to  exprefs  the  previous  condition  of  the  body, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  difeafe,  as  well  as  that  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  difeafe  itfelf.  Thus  phyficians  have  treated  of 
the  caufes  of  difeafes  under  the  two  heads  of  remote  and 
proximate  caufes  ; the  former  of  which  they  have  again  di- 
vided into prcdlfpofng  and  exciting,  or  occafional,  caufes. 

Th e predifpofing  caufe,  is  that  which  renders  the  body  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  difeafe,  or  to  be  adted  upon  by  an  exciting 
caufe  ; for  the  operation  of  an  exciting  caufe  alone  is  gene- 
rally not  fufficient  to  produce  difeafe.  Thus  fever?.l  per- 
fons  may  be  expofed  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  external 
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agents,  e.  g.  to  cold  avid  moifture  : in  fome  tV.efe  agents 
will  excite  difeafe,  on  others  they  will  aft  with  impunity. 
In  the  former  perfons  fome  circtbnftances  mult  have  exifted* 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  receive  thofe  morbid  imprtf- 
fions  ; in  the  latter  no  fuch  predifpolition  was  prefent. 
.Again,  fome  of  thofe,  whom  the  exciting  caufes  affefted, 
may  fuffer  one  fpecies  of  dileafe,  and  others  a different 
fpecies  : thus  one  individual  may  be  afflifted  with  rheuma- 
tifm,  another  with  catarrh,  a third  with  dyfentery,  and  fo 
on  ; a faft  implying  the  exiffence  of  fotne  peculiar  condition 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  organs  refpeftively  attacked,  which  is 
juftly  deemed  a predfpojing  caufe  of  the  particular  malady, 
which  may  have  occurred.  In  fome  inftances  the  prcdifpof lion 
is  obvious  and  well  imderftood  : thus  one  attack  of  rheuma- 
tifm,  pleurify,  or  any  inflammatory  diforder,  generally  ren- 
ders the  body  more  liable  to  fuffer  a fecond  : a peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  cheft,  combined  with  a fair  and  delicate  (kin, 
with  dark  eyes,  lively  fpirits,  &c.  implies  a tendency  to  be 
affefted  with  pulmonary  confumptiou : and  a plethoric 

habit,  large  head,  fhort  neck,  very  florid  complexion,  & c. 
portend  a probable  apoplexy.  In  fuch  circsimffances  the 
kindsof  excitingcaufes,  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  avoided, 
rare  manifeft  ; and  by  a careful  attention  to  this  fuggeftion, 
the  difeafes,  with  which  the  individuals  are  menaced,  may 
be  altogether  warded  off. 

In  fome  inftances  this predfpojing  condition  of  the  body, 
after  long  continuance,  becomes  gradually  a condition  of 
aftual  difeafe,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  external  ex- 
citing caufe  ; or  it  becomes,  in  the  language  of  fome  writers, 
itfelf  an  exciting  caufe  of  difeafe.  In  this  light  a general 
mobility  or  morbid  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  exceffive  ple- 
thora, &c.  muff  be  confidered. 

The  exciting  or  occasional  caufe  is  that  agent  which  produ- 
ces difeafe  in  the  body  already  predifpofed  to  receive  it. 
There  are  fome  exciting  caufes,  however,  fo  powerful,  as 
to  occafion  the  molt  fevere  maladies,  in  the  moll  vigorous 
conftitutions,  from  which  every  predifpoljtion  to  difeafe 
feems  to  be  abfent.  Such  are  the  poifons  of  fmall  pox  and 
fyphilis,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ; and  fo  forth. 
And  again,  an  exciting  caufe  which  may  not  immediately 
induce  difeafe,  may,  if  frequently  applied,  undermine  by 
degrees  the  ftrongell  habit,  and  render  it  liable  to  various  in- 
firmities. Such  are  luxury,  intemperance,  expofure  to  in- 
clemency of  weather.  See. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  ufually  defined,  that,  “ qua?  prefens 
morbum  facit,  fublata  tollit,  nuitata  mutat.”  It  is  that  condi- 
tion or  circumftance,  from  which  the  fymptoms  of  a difeafe 
immediately  originate,  and  on  which  they  exclulively  depend. 
The  proximate  caufe  of  the  generality  of  difeafes  is  obfeure  ; 
and  this  obfeurity  has  led  ingenious  men  to  enter  into  a va- 
riety of  fpeculations  altogether  fertile,  and  tending  rather  to 
miflead  than  to  inform  the  mind  ; and  in  fome  inftances  indeed 
altogether  unintelligible. 

Causes  and  Effebls,  in  Law.  In  mod  cafes  the  law  hath 
refptft  to  the  caufe  or  beginning  of  a thing  as  the  principal 
part,  on  which  all  other  things  are  founded  : and  herein  the 
next,  and  not  the  remote  caufe,  is  raoll  looked  upon,  except 
it  be  in  covinous  and  criminal  tilings:  and  therefore  that 
which  is  not  good  at  firft,  will  not  be  fo  afterward  ; for  fuch 
as  is  the  caufe,  fuch  is  the  effeft  : e.  g.  if  ail  infant  or  feme- 
covert  make  a will,  and  publifh  it,  and  afterwards  die  of  full 
age,  or  foie,  this  will  is  of  no  force,  on  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  infancy  and  coverture,  &c.  Finch  12.  Where 
the  cauieceafeth,  the  effeft  or  thing  will  ceafe.  Co.  Lit.  13. 

CAUSEDO,  Cape,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Domingo, 


CAUSEWAY,  or  Causey,  a maffiye  conftruftion  of 
ftone,  flakes,  and  fafeines  ; or  an  elevation  of  fat,  vifcoua 
earth,  well  beaten  ; ferving  either  as  a road,  in  wet  marfhy 
places ; or  as  a mole,  to  retain  the  waters  of  a pond,  or  pre- 
vent a river  from  overflowing  the  lower  ground. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  chaujfee,  anciently  wrote 
chau/fee;  and  that  from  the  Latin  calceata,  or  calcata  ; ac- 
cording to  Somner,  and  Spelman,  a calcando.  Bergier  ra- 
ther take-s  the  word  to  have  had  its  l ife  a peditum  calceis,  qui - 
bus  teruntur. 

Causeway,  calcetum , or  calcea,  more  ufually  denotes  a 
common  hard  railed  way,  maintained  and  repaired  with  lton.es 
and  rubbifh. 

Causeway,  Devil’s,  a famous  work  of  this  kind  which 
ranges  through  the  county  of  Northumberland,  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  though  Mr.  Morfley  fufpedls  it  to 
be  of  later  times.  Horfley,  Brit.  Rom.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 
p.  449. 

Causeway,  Giants , is  a denomination  given  to  a huge 
pile  of  ftony  columns,  in  the  diftrift  of  Coleraine,  in  Ireland. 
See  Basalt  and  Giants’  Caufeway.  . 

CAUSSADE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Montauban  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Montauban.  The 
place  contains  4142,  and  the  canton  1,3,183  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  225  kiliometres  and  11  communes 

CAUSSIDICUS.  See  Advocate. 

CAUSS1N,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a learned  French 
Jcfuit,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1580  ; and  having  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  23  years,  taught 
rhetoric  with  great  reputation  at  their  college.  Fie  after- 
wards became  a popular  preacher  and  writer,  and  was  chofen 
confeffor  to  Lewis  XIII.  For  this  fituation  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  poffefted  the  neceffary  talents  ; but  more  at- 
tentive to  his  duty  than  to  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
good  opinion  of  an  all-powerful  minilter,  he  oppofed  cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu  in  urging  the  king  to  recal  the  queen  - 
mother,  and  not  only  loft  his  poll  but  was  exiled  from  the 
court  to  a town  in  Brittany.  After  the  cardinal’s  death  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  died  in  the  houfe  of  the  fociety  in 
1651.  Among  his  various  works  in  French  and  Latin,  the 
molt  popular  of  the  former  was  his  “ La  Cour  Sainte”  in  7 
vols.  8vo.,  indicating  piety  rather  than  judgment,  but  much 
read,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages.  His  principal 
learned  work  is  “ De  Eloquentia  facra  et  Humana, ” 1619, 
4to.,  which  was  feveral  times  reprinted.  It  exhibits  nume- 
rous examples  of  different  ftyles  in  writing.  He  alfo  pub- 
lilhed  “ Eleftorum  Sytnbolorum  et  Parabolarum  hiltorica- 
rum  Syntagmata,”  1618,  4to.  ; “ Difputes  fur  les  quatre 
Livres  dts  Rois,  touchant  l’Education  des  Pri  nces,”  fob  ; 
“ Tragedice  Sacra?,”  1620  ; “ Apologie  pour  les  Religieux 
de  la  Compagnie  dc  Jefus,”  1644,  Svo.  ; “ La  Vie  neutre 
des  Fillers  devotes,”  &c.  1644;  “ Symbolica  iE  gyptiorum 
Sapientia,”  1647,  4to.,  and  fome  other  works  of  devotion 
and  controverfy.  Nouv.  Lift.  Hiitor. 

CAUSTIA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  woollen  cap  ufed 
by  the  Macedonians  ; which  was  fo  itrong  as  fometimes  to 
ferve  inllead  of  a helmet.  Mem.  Acad.  Iufcript.  vol.  ii. 
P-  594- 

CAUSTIC,  Common,  in  Ghem'flry,  a fixed  alkali  de- 
prived of  aerial  acid  and  molt  of  its  water.  If  the  lixivium 
of  the  foap-boilers  be  evaporated  to  drynefs  in  a lilver  or 
copper  veffel,  then  fuftd  in  a crucible,  poured  out  into  a 
bafon,  and  when  folid,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  it  forms  the 
common  cauftic  ; which  mult  be  kept  in  a bottle  to  prevent 
its  deliquefeing.  When  a piece  of  this  alkali  is  applied  to 
the  flein,  for  the  fpace  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  cor- 
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rodes  it  *,  forming  without  doubt  a faponaceous  compound 
with  its  fat  parts.  It  was  much  ufed  in  making  iffues,  be- 
fore tlrat  praftice  was  laid  afide.  See  Caufic  Alkali,  and 
Caustic,  infra. 

Caustic,  in  Surgery,  from  ko.iv,  to  burn , a fubftance, 
which,  by  its  activity,  will  erode  and  confurne  the  animal 
texture,  wherever  it  is  applied  : the  burning  fenfation  it  pro- 
duces, and  the  deftruftive  effects  which  are  occafioned  by 
its  application,  exaftly  accord  with  its  name.  (See  Cathe- 
retics  and  Escharotics.)  In  forne  cafes  of  abfcels  and 
aeep-feated  inflammation,  particularly  in  chronic  affeftions, 
the  ufe  of  caullics  is  very  confiderable.  The  reader  will 
find  a few  obfervations  on  the  comparative  ufe  of  cauftics, 
in  our  article  Abscess,  under  the  head  of  ic  Various  modes 
of  opening  abfee/jes.”  We  (hall  here  fubjoin  forne  remarks  on 
their  compofuion,  and  the  method  of  employing  them. 

Cauftics  are  ufed  either  in  a folid  or  fluid  form  ; but  thofe 
which  are  fluid,  can  feldom  be  applied  with  all  the  requifite 
advantages.  The  ftronger  concentrated  mineral  acids  are 
molt  frequently  chofen  by  furgeons,  when  they  ufe  fluid  canf- 
tical  applications  ; as  they  are  lefs-liable  to  fpread  than  an  al- 
kaline fluid,  fuch  as  the  aqua  kali  puri  of  the  London  college, 
or  the  common  lixivium  caufticum. 

The  folution  of  can  flic  alkali  of  potafs,  has,  however, 
been  often  ufed  as  a folvent  of  the  (tone  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  (fee  Lithontriptic)  ; for  which  purpofe  M. 
Fourcroy  recommends  applying  the  remedy  by  injedting  into 
the  bladder  a tepid  folution  of  potafs  or  foda,  fo  weak  as  to 
be  borne  in  the  mouth.  Before  it  is  inje&ed,  the  bladder 
fhould  be  completely  evacuated  of  urine,  and  wafhed  out 
with  warm  water.  After  the  folution  has  been  injefted, 
and  retained  half  an  hour  or  more,  it  may  be  voided  and  al- 
lowed to  fettle  in  a proper  veffel.  If,  on  the  application  of 
a little  muriatic  acid  to  the  fluid,  a precipitate  be  formed, 
we  fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  calculus  contains 
uric  acid,  and  that  the  alkali  has  afted  on  it. 

The  ftrongeft  cauflic  of  a folid  form,  in  general  ufe  among 
furgeons,  is  prepared  as  follows : — evaporate  a folution  of 
pure  kali  or  potafs  in  a clean  iron  veffel  to  a Hate  of  drynefs ; 
after  which  let  the  faline  matter,  in  a melted  ftate,  be  poured 
on  a fmooth  iron  plate,  and  divided  into  fmall  pieces  before 
it  hardens,  which  muff  immediately  be  placed  in  a well  flopped 
vial  for  ufe.  This  cauflic  is  very  apt  to  liquify  on  expofure 
to  the  air:  it  is  therefore  ufually  managed,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  quick-lime,  to  render  it  lefs  liable  to  deliquefcence  ; 
but  this  procedure  alfo  weakens  the  caufticity  of  die  i.eroedy, 
/o  that  it  is  not  fo  fit  for  furgical  purpofes. 

Some  praftitioners  will  even  dilute  the  cauflic  ftill  more, 
before  they  ufe  it,  by  the  mixture  of  foft  foap,  See.  which 
forms  a pafte  ; and  they  apply  this  in  the  following  man- 
ner: put  feveral  folds  or  layers  of  common  adhefive  plafter 
upon  the  part,  through  each  of  which  cut  a circular  aper- 
ture for  the  reception  of  the  pafte.  Then  fiil  this  hollow 
with  the  cauflical  fubftance,  and  let  it  remain  for  the  fpace 
of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  effeft  defiled ; 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  fufficiently  deep. 
Although  this  method  has  been  fanftioned  by  the  names  of 
many  eminent  furgeons,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  moll 
eligible  ; as  the  pure  kali  rubbed  on  the  fkin  about  three  or 
four  minutes,  will  produce  all  the  purpofes  wifhed  for,  and 
cannot  extend  itfelf  or  penetrate  father  than  is  proper.  The 
pain  caufed  by  this  fhort  procefs,  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  applying  a milder  cauflic  feveral  hours  together. 

When  the  cauflic  has  produced  its  full  effeft,  there  will 
be  a portion  of  dead  fkin  or  flefn,  called  an  efehar,  which, 
by  degrees,  will  feparate  and  leave  an  opening.  The  part 
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fhould  be  poult  iced  until  the  efehar  is  caft  off : but  fhould 
the  reparation  ot  the  dead  fkin  be  longer  in  taking  place 
than  the  furgeon  expects,  lie  may  puncture  it  through  with, 
a lancet,  to  facilitate  the  difeharge  of  the  confined  matter. 

When  a fuperficial  and  more  dreumferibed  effeft  is  re- 
quired, the  lunar  caujlic  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  pure 
kali ; as  it  is  much  lels  apt  to  difl'olve,  and  therefore  is  very 
eafily  managed  even  by  an  unfkiifui  hand.  The  lunar  caul- 
tic  confifts  of  a folution  of  pure  filver  in  nitrous  acid,  form- 
ed into  long  folid  pieces,  about  the  iize  of  a goofe-quill  ; 
which  rnufl  be  always  moiftened  a little,  before  we  apply 
them  to  the  fkin.  A Scruple  or  half  a dram  of  this  fub- 
ftance, dilTolved  in  an  ounce  ol  water,  makes  a ufeful  lotion 
for  languid  phagedenic  forts  ; or  it  may  be  now  and  then 
injected  into  fiiiulous  ulcers,  until  the  furface  begins  to  fup- 
purate  freely. 

The  milder  cauflic  fubftances,  are  burnt  alum,  vitriolated 
zinc,  vitriolated  copper,  verdegris,  &c.  but  they  feldom  pro- 
duce much  benefit  without  repeated  application,  as  they  are 
too  weak  to  aft  upon  a part  which  is  not  previoufly  deprived 
of  its  cuticle. 

Arfenical  cauftics  have  likewife  been  employed  by  fur- 
geons, efpecially1  in  cancerous  cafes : but  their  fuperiority  to 
more  fafe  applications  is  very  queftionable  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  bad  conkquences  have  fometimes  ariten  from  the  ufe 
of  them,  even  in  the  hands,  of  Ikilful  praftitioners*  See 
Home  and  Juftamond’s  T rafts  on  cancers. 

Caustic  Curve.  See  Curve. 

Caustic,  by  reflection . See  Caujlic  Curve. 

Caustic,  by  refraction.  See  Caujlic  Curve. 

Caustic  glajfes.  See  Burning  glafj'es. 

Caustic,  Lunar,  in  Chemijlry,  improperly  called  “ lapis 
infernalis,”  confifts  of  the  cryftals  of  filver  obtained  by  folu- 
tion in  nitrous  acid,  and  afterwards  fufed  in  a crucible.  It 
is  prepared  by  diffolving  very  pure  filver  to  faturation  in 
nitrous  acid,  and  feparating  the  cryftals  by  evaporation  and 
cooling.  Thefe  are  to  be  fufed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  fuf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  of  the  frothing  and  fwelling  that 
happen  at  the  commencement  of  the  fufion.  The  heatmuft 
be  gentle,  becaufe  the  cryftals  are  very  fufible,  and  the  acid 
eafily  decompofed  and  driven  off.  It  requires,  however,  to 
be  lomewhat  tailed  after  the  ebullition  has  ceafed.  As  foon 
as  the  matter  is  in  quiet  fufion,  it  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
mould,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  fmall  cylindrical  cavities,  by 
which  it  acquires  the  form  of  frnall  pencils,  and  may  conve- 
niently be  held  in  a cafe  inftead  of  touching  it  with  the 
fingers.  The  blacknefs  of  lunar  cauflic  feeras  to  arife  from 
part  of  the  acid  being  driven  off,  and  a portion  of  the  filver 
received.  Its  caufticity  or  action  on  animal  fubftances  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  ftrong  difpofition  of  the  filver  to  re- 
cover its  metallic  ftate,  and  confequently  is  a true  com- 
buftion. 

CAUSTICITY  denotes  a quality  belonging  to  feveral 
fubftances,  by  the  acrimony  of  which  the  parts  of  living  ani- 
mals may  be  corroded  or  deftroyed  ; accordingly,  all  fub- 
ftances which  have  fo  ftrong  a tendency  to  combine  with  the 
principles  of  organized  bodies  as  to  deftroy  their  texture,  are 
laid  to  be  cauflic.  The  chief  of  thefe  arc  the  concentrated 
acids,  pure  alkalies,  and  the  metallic  falts.  See  Caustic, 
J'upra. 

CAUSTICUM  Antimoni ale,  the  name  given  in  the 
late  London  Difpenfatory  to  what  was  before  Called  butter  of 
Anti  mon  y. 

CAUSUS,  in  Medicine,  zavero,-,  from  xoiv,  I burn,  a term 
applied  by'  Hippocrates  and  other  Greek  writers,  to  an 
acute  fever,  accompanied  by  great  heat  of  the  flein.  It  is 
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the  fame  with  the pins  ardens  of  the  Latins.  See  Inflam- 
matory Fever. 

CAUTERISATION,  in  Surgery,  is  the  operation  of 
burning  any  part  of  the  body  artificially  by  means  of  a hot 
iron.  , 

CAUTERY,  xoo/TJif,  is  a furgical  inftrument  made  of 
iron,  gold,  or  filver,  which,  after  having  been  made  red  hot, 
exerts  its  cauterifing  power  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ; and  it  mull  be  of  various  dimenfions  according  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  is  to  be  ufed.  It  is  alfo  termed  the 
actual  cautery. 

The  adlual  cautery  was  formerly  much  employed  for  (lop- 
ping haemorrhages,  by  touching  the  wounded  arteries  with 
it.  When  this  is  ufed,  we  mud,  in  order  to  avoid  irri- 
tating and  burning  the  neighbouring  parts,  place  an  iron 
tube  or  cannula  upon  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  furround- 
ed  with  cold  wet  cloths,  through  which  the  red  hot  iron 
is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  artery  touched  for  a moment 
with  it.  Should  it  be  practicable,  we  ought  previoully  to 
ftop  the  haemorrhage  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  and  dry 
the  wound  well.  But  as  the  efehar  produced  by  the  cautery 
may  eafily  feparate,  and  the  haemorrhage  return,  the  patient 
ffiould  lie  quiet  and  be  conftantly  watched  ; and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  feparation  of  the  efehar,  it  may  be  frequently 
moiftened  with  brandy,  and  the  impetus  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  part  diminifhed  by  the  application  of  the  tourni- 
quet, or  by  blood-letting  : and  alfo  in  removing  the  dreffings 
proper  caution  ought  to  be  obferved  with  refpeCt  to  the 
efehar. 

In  fome  cafes  the  aftual  cautery  is  the  only  remedy  that 
can  be  employed  with  effect ; as  when  the  bleeding  veffel  is 
deep  fituated,  or  when  from  any  caufe  no  other  flyptic  re- 
medy can  be  ufed  ; for  example,  in  haemorrhages  from  under 
the  tongue,  from  the  fockets  of  the  teeth,  &c.  The  actual 
cautery  is  therefore  a remedy  which  certainly  deferves  to  be 
more  frequently  ufed  than  is  generally  done,  efpecially  as  the 
irritation  and  pain  which  it  occafions  arc  by  no  means  fo 
great  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  See  Haemorrhage. 
The  aCtual  cautery  is  moreover  ufed  in  caries  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  bones ; in  caries  of  the  teeth  ; in  excrefcences, 
efpecially  of  the  gurus  ; and  in  wounds  produced  by  the 
bites  of  mad  dogs,  or  venomous  animals.  Confult  on  this 
fubjeCl  the  differtation  of  Mr.  Le  Cat  concerning  the  ufe  of 
fire  in  chirurgical  difeafes,  and  that  of  Mr.  Spiritus  con- 
cerning fire  confidered  as  a chirurgical  remedy,  Gotting. 
1784. 

To  this  head  belongs  alfo  the  cauterifation  with  moxa, 
cotton,  gun-powder,  burning-glaffes,  or  live  coals.  The 
moxa  is  prepared  from  the  plant  termed  jdrtemifla  vulgaris. 
It  mufl  lie  for  a very  long  time,  even  for  whole  years,  in  the 
fhade  to  dry,  after  which  the  leaves  and  fuperior  extremities 
are  pounded  and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  they  form  a 
fort  of  cotton.  For  the  purpofe  of  perfuming  it,  the  Chi- 
nefe  fometimes  mix  mufk  or  the  afhes  of  the  wood  of  aloes 
with  the  artemifia.  When  this  cotton  has  been  purified 
from  all  coarfe  and  foreign  fubilances,  it  is  rolled  between 
the  hands  till  it  acquires  the  form  of  a cone,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  broad  at  the  bafe,  like  a pyramid.  This  pyramid  is 
faflened  with  faliva  to  the  fkin,  and  fet  on  fire  ; and  when  it 
has  quite  burnt  down,  it  leaves  an  efehar  upon  the  fkin. 

The  cylinders  of  cotton,  or  Mr.  Pouteati’s  bougies,  are 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Take  carded  cotton,  and 
form  it,  without  twilling  it  clofe  together,  into  cylinders  four 
inches  long,  and  one  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  is  next 
wrapped  round  with  a piece  of  fine  linen,  four  inches  broad 
and  three  long,  and  the  two  ends  are  laid  over  each  other 


and  fewed  together,  fo  as  to  form  a fmall  plug.  This  :s 
then  cut  through  the  middle  with  a pair  of  feiffars,  fo  as  to 
form  two  cylinders.  The  reft  of  the  cotton,  which  projects 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  is  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fcilfars, 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  linen.  In  ufing  thefe  cylinders,  the 
lower  extremity  is  placed  upon  the  lkin,  moiftened  a little  with 
faliva,  to  make  it  adhere.  The  upper  end  is  then  kindied 
with  a wax  taper,  and  kept  burning  by  means  of  a fan  or 
bellows,  till  it  has  quite  burnt  down.  As  foon  as  the  heat 
penetrates  into  the  fkin,  the  cotton  is  made  to  (lick  flill  fafler 
to  the  part  by  means  of  the  augmented  perfpiration. 

The  method  propofed  by  Mr.  Pafcal  is  ilill  more  conve- 
nient. The  cotton  having  tar  ft  been  boiled  in  a llrong  folu- 
tion  of  nitre,  the  cylinder  after  being  once  lighted,  burns  till 
it  is  quite  confumed,  fo  that  there  is  no  nectffity  for  fanning 
or  blowing  the  flame.  If  we  confine  the  cylinder  in  a wide 
tube  of  llrong  pafteboard,  we  may  hold  it  between  our  fingers 
whilft  it  is  burning,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  falling  down  or  in- 
juring the  neighbouring  parts. 

Of  fuch  cylinders  we  may  apply  one,  two,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  and  yet  the  operation  of  the  fire  will 
p.ever  penetrate  deeper  than  the  fkin.  When  the  operation 
is  finifhed,  the  burnt  part  may  be  covered  with  ung.  refin, 
flav.  or  bafdicon  fpread  upon  a pledgit.  When  the  heat  does 
not  penetrate  quite  through  the  fkin,  and  into  the  cellular 
fubftance,  we  frequently  fail  of  our  intention,  on  which  ac- 
count we  mull  always  fee  to  it,  that  the  cylinder  burns  down 
to  its  very  latl  particle,  as  the  end  of  the  combuftion  is  the 
moll  efficacious. 

Cauteries  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in  various 
difeales,  but  they  are  chiefly  ufeful  in  arthritic  and  rheuma- 
tic pains,  in  which  cafes  the  pyramids  of  moxa,  and  efpecially 
the  cotton  cylinders,  are  preferable  to  the  a&ual  cautery'. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  applications,  we 
ought  firft  to  have  tried  every  other  proper  remedy,  and 
when  thefe  produce  no  benefit,  we  mull  employ  the  cautery. 
We  ought  always  to  place  thefe  fubflances  exa&ly  upon  the 
part  at  which  the  pain  is  moll  violent.  When  the  pain 
ffiifts,  we  muff  follow  it  with  the  cylinder  wherever  it  feats  it> 
felf.  However,  this  method  of  cauterifing  is  properly  appli- 
cable only  when  the  pain  has  aftually  feated  itfeif  in  fome 
particular  part ; for,  as  long  as  it  is  fugitive,  we  merely  make 
it  ffiift  from  its  temporary  feat  to  another,  without  radically 
removing  it.  Its  moll  fpeedy  and  furprifing  effedl  is  in  the 
lumbago. 

It  is  further  ufeful  alfo  in  cafes  of  ulcers,,  and  in  lymphatic 
fwellings  of  the  joints.  However,  it  is  neceffary  that  parti- 
cular attention  ffiould  be  paid  to  the.  nature  of  the  circum- 
flanees  in  applying  it.  When,  for  example,  the  white 
fwelling  is  combined  with  a deep  feated  and  violent  pain, 
when  there  is  caufe  to  believe  that  the  ligaments  are  attacked 
by  an  arthritic,  rheumatic,  or  venereal  acrimony,  cauterifa- 
tion might  tend  to  increafe  the  evil ; which  might  be  the  cafe 
in  a Hill  greater  degree  if  the  bones  were  enlarged  and  ca- 
rious, or  whenever  the  lymphatic  tumour  is  the  effect  of  fome 
violent  conftitutional  difeaie.  It  is  moll  ufeful  when  the 
tumour  is  of  a primary  nature.  But  powerful  as  the  effects 
of  thefe  cauterifing  cylinders  are,  there  are  fome  cafes  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  them  repeatedly  before  the 
pain  yields  to  their  operation. 

The  method  of  burning  with  gun-powder  is  as  follows  : 
when  (for  example,  after  a perfon  has  been  bit  by  a mad  dog) 
the  adlual  cautery  cannot  be  employed,  either  on  account  of 
the  irregular  (hape  of  the  wound  or  the  fear  of  the  patient, 
gun-powder  is  fprinkled  into  the  wound,  and  fet  fire  to,  as 
often  as  may  be  necdlary. 
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The  ancient  furgeons  with  ju Rice  placed  great  dependence 
upon  Cauteries  ; only  they  are  in  fome  degree  to  be  repre- 
hended for  the  abufc  they  fometimes  made  of  tliem  ; as  are 
the  moderns  alfo,  for  their  too  great  negleft  of  thefe  very- 
efficacious  remedies. 

Aftual  cauteries  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  ftrength,  from  cauflics ; which  are  termed  potential 
cauteries.  The  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  potential 
cautery  confifts  in  the  circumftance,  that  though  cauftics 
produce  an  efehar  or  cruft,  they  do  it  in  a much  flower  man- 
ner, and  not  till  feveral  hours  have  elapfed  ; wbilll  the  adlual 
cautery  produces  its  effcdls  initantaneoufly.  The  potential 
cautery  is  therefore  applicable  in  none  of  thofe  cafes  which 
require  the  aitual  cautery.  See  the  article  Caries,  fab 
jinem . 

CAUTGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  liindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Bahar,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
oppofite  to  Bar. 

CAUTING  Iron,  among  Farriers,  an  iron  inflrument, 
wherewith  they  cauterife  and  fear  the  parts  of  a horle  which 
require  burning. 

CAUTIO,  in  the  Civil  Law,  denotes  an  afifurance  or  fe- 
curity  given  or  taken  for  any  thing  trufted. 

CAUTION,  in  Military  Language , is  an  explanation  giv- 
en before  the  word  of  command,  by  which  the  attention  of 
the  foldiers  is  called  to  the  regular  and  correft  execution 
by  all  of  them  at  the  fame  time  of  the  movement  they  are 
about  to  be  diredled  to  perform. 

CAUTIONE  admittenda,  in  Common  Law,  a writ  which 
liesagainft  a bifhop  who  holds  an  excommunicated  perfon  in 
prifon  for  contempt,  notwithftanding  he  offers  fufficient  cau- 
tion or  fecurity  for  obeying  the  commands  of  the  church  for 
the  future.  Reg-  Orig.  66.  And  if  a man  be  excommu- 
municated,  and  taken  by  a writ  of  “ fignificavit,”  and  after 
offers  caution  to  the  bifhop  to  obey  the  church,  and  the 
bifhop  refufeth  it  ; the  party  may  fue  out  this  writ  to  the 
fheriff  to  go  againft  the  bifhop  and  to  warn  him  to  take  cau- 
tion, Sec.  But  if  he  has  reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  fheriff 
will  deliver  him  by  that  writ,  the  bifhop  may  purchafe  another 
writ,  diredled  to  the  fheriff,  reciting  the  cafe,  See.  When 
the  bifhop  hath  taken  caution,  he  is  to  certify  the  fame  in 
the  chancery,  and  thereupon  the  party  fhall  have  a writ 
unto  the  fheriff  to  deliver  him.  New.  Nat.  Brev.  142. 

CAUTIONARY  Towns,  places  of  ftrength,  which  one 
prince  or  power  puts  into  the  pofllffion  of  another  as  a fe- 
curity either  for  the  payment  of  a debt,  or  performance  of 
fome  other  matter  ftipulated  between  them.  Thus,  when  a 
profufion  of  expence  was  incurred  by  the  elevation  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  which  was 
too  great  for  his  moderate  revenues,  the  cautionary  towns 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch,  A.D.  1616.  In  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  queen  Elizabeth,  when  file  lent  the  revolted 
Hollanders  large  fums  of  money,  required  of  them  a proper 
depofit,  as  fecurity  for  payment.  The  Dutch,  in  compliance 
with  this  demand,  put  her  into  poffeifion  of  the  three  import- 
ant forti  effes  of  Flufhing,  Bribe,  and  Ramekins.  But  James, 
in  his  prefent  exigence,  agreed  to  evacuate  thefe  fortreffes, 
upon  being  paid  only  a third  part  of  the  money  which  was 
due  ; this  meafure  occaftoned  a very  general  difeontent. 

CAUTIONRY,  or  Fide-Jussion,  in  Scots  Law , de- 
notes the  obligation  by  which  one  perfon  becomes  engaged 
as  fecurity  for  another,  that  he  fhall  either  pay  a fum  or  per- 
form a deed.  A cautioner  fora  fum  of  money  may  be  bound, 
either  limply  as  cautioner  for  the  principal  debtor,  or  con- 
jointly and  feverally  for  and  with  him.  The  firft  has,  by 
cuftom,  the  “ beneficium  ordinis,”  or  of  difeuffion  ; by  which 
the  creditor  is  obliged  to  dilcufs  the  proper  debtor,  before 
he  can  infill  for  payment  againft  the  cautioner.  Where  a per- 


fon  is  bound  as  full  debtor  with  and  for  the  principal,  or 
conjointly  and  feverally  with  him,  the  two  obligants  are 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  “ in  folidum 
and,  confequentiy,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an  accef- 
fary,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  either  difeuffing  or 
even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cautioners  for  performance 
of  fails  by  another,  or  for  the  faithful  difeharge  of  an  of- 
fice (e.  g.  for  factors,  tutors,  &c.)  cannot,  by  the  nature  of 
their  engagement,  be  bound  conjointly  and  feverally  with  the 
principal  obligant,  bscaufe  the  fail  to  which  the  principal  is 
bound  cannot  be  performed  by  any  other.  In  fuch  engage- 
ments, therefore,  the  failure  muft  be  previoufly  conftituted 
againft  the  proper  debtor,  before  ailion  can  be  brought 
againft  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the  lofs  of  the  party 
fuffering.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  the  defire 
of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  “ ailio  mandati,”  or  of 
relief  againft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  intereft 
paid  by  himfelf  to  the  creditor,  and  for  neceffary  damages  ; 
which  ailion  lies  “ de  jure,”  though  the  creditor  fhouid  not 
affign  to  him  on  payment.  As  relief  againft  the  debtor  is 
implied  in  fidejuffory  obligations,  the  cautioner,  where  fuch 
relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer  bound  : hence  the  defence  of 
prefeription  frees  the  cautioner,  as  well  as  the  principal 
debtor.  Neverthelefs,  wlieie  the  cautionry  is  interpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  rellriited  to  the 
fums  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor’s  profit.  More- 
over, a cautioner,  who  pays  without  citing  the  debtor,  lofes 
his  relief,  fo  far  as  the  debtor  had  a relevant  defence  againft 
the  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Relief  is  not  competent  to 
the  cautioner,  till  he  either  pays  the  debt  or  is  diftreffed  for 
it,  except,  lft,  where  the  debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  de- 
liver to  the  cautioner  his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a day 
certain,  and  has  failed  ; or  2dly,  where  the  debtor  is  “ ver- 
gens  ad  inopiam  in  which  cafe,  the  cautioner  may,  by 
proper  diligence,  fecure  the  debtor’s  funds  for  his  own  re- 
lief, even  before  payment  or  diftrefs.  A right  of  relief 
is  competent  “ de  jure,”  to  the  cautioner,  who  pays  againft. 
his  co-cautioners,  unlefs  where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have 
renounced  it.  In  confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a cre- 
ditor, if  he  fhall  grant  a difeharge  to  any  one  of  the  cau- 
tioners, muft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  de- 
dudl  that  part  as  to  which  he  has  cut  off  their  relief  by 
that  difeharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a bond  in 
which  a cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of  corroboration 
with  a new  cautioner,  both  cautioners,  as  they  intervene  for 
the  fame  debt,  and  at  the  deiire  of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a 
mutual  relief  againft  each  other ; but  where  the  cautioner 
in  the  firft  bond  figns  as  a principal  obligant  in  the  corrobo- 
ration, the  cautioner  in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would 
be  entitled  to  a total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  Upon 
this  branch  of  the  dodtrine  of  cautionry  the  decifions  of  the 
court  of  feffion  are  not  agreed.  Cautionry  is  alfo  “ judi- 
cial,” as  in  a fnfpenfion.  It  is  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cau- 
tioner, that  when  he  became  bound,  the  fufpender  had  good 
reafon  to  fufptnd  ; e.  g.  if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no 
title,  or  had  not  then  performed  his  part,  though  thefe 
grounds  of  fufpenfion  fhouid  be  afterwards  taken  off.  In 
all  maritime  caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequently  fo- 
reigners, the  defender  mull  give  caution  “judicio  fifli  et  ju- 
catum  folvi  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the  death  of  the 
defender  before  fentence  ; but  he  continues  bound  though 
the  caufe  fhouid  be  carried  from  the  admiral  to  the  court  of 
feffion.  This  fort  of  caution  is  only  to  be  exa&ed  in 
caufes  ftrictly  maritime. 

CAUTO,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guinea,  to  a fhrub  common  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; a 
decodlion  of  which  they  ufe  as  a cure  for  the  running  of  the 
reins,  or  a clap.  Plul.  Tranf.  N°  232. 
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Cauto,  in  Geography,  a river  of  tiie  ifland  of  Cuba, 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Bayamo. 

CAUTURIER,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  the 
French  writers  to  a mufcle  of  the  leg;  called  by  the  old 
writers,  primus  JlcBentium  tibiam  ; and  by  the  latter  writers, 
Cowper,  Aibinus,  &c.  fartorius  ; by  Riolan,  futorius. 

CAUVERY,  in  Gtography.  See  Cavery. 

CAUX,  a country  of  France,  in  Normandy,  fo  called 
before  the  revolution,  about  5c  leagues  in  circumference; 
lying  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Seine,  Vexin,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  the  country  of  Bray.  The  land  is  fertile  in 
gram,  heinp,  fruits,  &c.  The  coaft  abounds  with  frill, 
and  the  forefts  with  game.  Caudtber  is  the  capital. 

CAVY,  in  Zoology.  See  Cavia. 

Cavy,  mujk,  of  Pennant’s  quadrupeds,  is  the  Mus  pilo- 
rides  of  Pallas,  and  other  late  writers.  See  Mus  pilorides. 

Cavy,  Cape,  of  Pennant,  is  Hyrax  capeufis  ; which  fee. 

CAWNPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Soubah  ofOude  ; 37  miles  S.W.  of  Lucknow,  and  98 
N.  W.  of  Allahabad. 

CAWOOD,  a town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
England,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Ouze, 
over  which  there  is  a ferry  from  this  town  into  tire  eaft  rid- 
ing. Here  was  formerly  a caftle,  fome  ruins  of  which  ftili  re- 
main. This  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the  archbifhops  of 
York,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  bifhop  Mountain,  who  is 
buried  in  the  church  at  this  place.  The  caftle  fuffered  ma- 
terially in  the  civil  wars.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on 
Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs  yearly.  The  town  contains  247 
hcufes,  and  1025  inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
is  employed  in  agriculture.  Cawood  is  fituated  jo  miles 
S.  of  the  city  of  York,  and  187  N.  from  London. 

CAWSTON,  a fmall  market  town  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, is  held  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter  in  free  foccage. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Bure,  and  has  a fmall  market 
on  Wedneidays,  and  three  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  is 
well  fupplied  with  fheep.  Cawfton  is  eleven  miles  N.W.  of 
Norwich,  and  112  miles  N.E.  from  London.  Here  are  176 
houfes  and  846  inhabitants. 

CAXA,  in  Commerce,  a little  coin  made  of  lead,  mixed 
with  fcoria  of  copper  ; ftruck  in  China,  but  current  chieHy 
at  Bantam,  in  the  reft  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  in  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  iflands. 

It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  French  double,  and  has  a 
fquare  hole  through  the  middle  ; bv  means  whereof,  feveral 
of  them  are  hung  on  the  fame  firing  : this  firing,  which  they 
call fanta,  ufually  contains  two  hundred  caxas,  equivalent 
to  nine  French  deniers,  or  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  farthings 
fterling.  Five  fantas  tied  together,  i.  e.  a thoufand  c?xa3, 
make  a fapacou.—  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brittlenefs  of  the 
■caxa  ; a ilring  never  falls  to  the  ground  without  breaking 
at  lead:  ten  or  twelve  pieces.  Leaving  them  at  night  fteeped 
in  ialt-water,  they  cling  fo  firm  to  one  another,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  feparated  without  breaking  one  half  of  them. 
The  Malays  call  them  cas  ; and  the  Javefe  pit  is.  The 
caxas  are  of  two  kinds  ; great  and  fmall : the  fmall  are  thofe 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of ; three  hundred  thoufand  whereof 
are  equal  to  fifty-fix  livres  five  fols,  French  money.  The 
large  are  old  caxas  ; fix  thoufand  whereof  are  equal  to  the 
piece  of  tight,  or  four  (hillings  and  fix  pence  fterling. 
Thefe  are  nearly  the  lame  with  the  caches  of  China,  and  the 
caffes  of  Japan. 

CAXA  Mines,  an  appellation  diftinguifhing  thofe  mines 
of  gold  and  filver  in  the  province  of  Quito  in  South  Ame- 
rica, which  are  contained  and  confined,  as  it  were,  betwixt 
two  natural  walls  ; in  contradiftittion  to  thofe  in  which  the 
rnetaiis  found  difperfed  and  mingled  with  earths  of  different 
fpecies.  In  thefe  mines,  as  in  the  others,  the  filver  and  gold 


are  intimately  united  with  other  bodies ; and,  therefore,  it 
is  neceffary  to  feparate  the  grains  from  the  earth  by  running 
conduits  of  water.  After  having  undergone  the  operation 
of  the  quickfilver,  which  their  quality  renders  indifpenfable, 
the  fubltance  is  vvafhed  in  order  to  feparate  the  remaining 
filth.  After  the  laft  operation  the  amalgama  is  pure, 
confiding  entirely  of  quickfilver,  and  gold  or  filver,  according 
to  the  fpecies  which  has  been  worked. 

CAXAMARCA,  in  Geography,  a jutifdidlion  of  South 
America,  in  the  country  of  Peru,  and  diocefe  of  Truxillo, 
lying  to  the  eaftward  of  Truxillo,  and  extending  along  a 
vaft  interval  between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 
This  jurifdidtion  is  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  corn,  fruit,  and 
efculent  vegetables,  and  alfo  in  cattle,  fheep,  and  efpecialiy 
hogs,  of  which  they  fella  great  number  to  the  farmers  in  the 
valleys,  who,  after  fattening  them  with  maize,  fend  them  to 
the  markets  in  the  large  towns.  The  farmers  of  the  valley 
of  Chinea,  and  others,  in  particular,  carry  on  a confiderable 
trade  in  thefe  creatures  at  Lima,  Truxillo,  and  other  flour- 
idling  places.  The  Indians  throughout  this  junfditiiou 
weave  cotton  for  fhip-fails,  bed-curtams,  quilts,  and  other 
uies,  which  are  fent  into  the  other  provinces.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  filver  mines,  but  of  little  confequence.  The  principal 
town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  formerly  a royal  city, 
where  the  emperor  Atahualpa  was  put  to  death,  after  having 
been  defeated  and  impriiontd  by  Pizarro  : about  70  miles 
from  the  Pacific  ocean.  S.  lat.  8°.  W.  long.  76°  10'. 

CAXAMARQLJILLA,  or  Coxa m arqu i ll a,  called 
alfo  Pataz,  a jurifdidtion  of  South  America,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Truxillo.  It  lies  among  the  mountains  at  a fmall  diftance 
S.W.  from  Caxamarca,  and  from  its  different  fituat ions  has 
a variety  of  products  ; but  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
gold  mines.  The  chief  commerce  conlifts  in  exchanging 
that  metal  for  current  money,  efpecialiy  filver  coin,  which 
is  the  more  efteemed  here  on  account  of  its  fcarcity. 

CAXATAMBO,  a jurifdiftion  of  South  America,  in  the 
circuit  cf  Lima,  commencing  35  leagues  N.  of  Lima,  and 
extending  about  20  leagues,  and  partly  among  the  mountains, 
fo  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  various  ; but  the  whole 
territory  is  very  fertile  in  grain.  It  has  alfo  fome  filver 
mines,  which  are  wrought  ; and  the  Indians  have  manufac- 
tures of  bays,  which  conftitute  part  of  the  trade  of  this  jurif- 
didlion. 

CAXCAXTOTOTL  of  Ray,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Sturnus  mexicanus,  Gmel. 

CAXINES,  Cape,  or  Ra  Aecon-natter,  in  Geography,  a 
cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  the  weft  point  of  the  bay  of  Algiers.  N.  lat.  37 0 
15'.  E.  long.  30  30'. 

CAXQ|J,  in  Metallurgy,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  a cheft 
of  ores  ol  filver,  or  any  other  metal,  that  has  been  burnt, 
ground,  and  wafhed,  and  is  ready  to  be  refined. 

CAXTON,  William,  in  Biography,  deferves  to  be  re- 
corded as  the  fir  ft  perfon,  who,  according  to  fome  writers, 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  England,  or  who,  ac- 
cording to  others,  improved  and  perfected  it  by  the  life  of 
fufile  types.  He  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  king 
Henry  the  IVth’s  reign,  who  died  in  the  year  14 12,  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  ; and,  after  having  been  well  inftrudled  by  his 
mother  in  reading  and  writing,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Large,  an  eminent  mercer  in  London,  lord-mayor  of  the 
city,  in  1439,  with  whom  he  refided  till  his  death.  In  the 
year  of  his  mailer’s  death,  1441,  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the 
mercers’  company,  as  their  agent  and  fadlor  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  continued  in  the  management  of  their 
concerns  for  about  23  years.  His  conduct  in  this  depart- 
ment of  public  truft  had  been  fo  fatisfadlory  to  his  employ- 
ers, and  fo  highly  reputable  to  himfelf,  that  he  was  joined 
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in  a very  honourable  commiffion,  granted  by  king  Edward  IV. 
in  1 464.  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  and  confirming  the 
commercial  treaty  fublifting  between  his  majefty  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy,  or,  it  neceffary,  of  negociating  and 
eilablifhing  a new  treaty.  Afterwards  he  appears  to  have 
held  fome  office  in  the  houlhold  of  lady  Margaret  of  York, 
the  filter  of  king  Edward,  who,  in  1468,  was  married  to 
the  duke’s  fon,  Charles,  then  duke  of  Burgundy.  By  his 
long  reiidence  in  thefe  countries,  as  he  was  of  an  inquilitive 
and  itudious  difpofition,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
invention  of  printing,  which  was  then  pradtifed  in  Holland 
and  Flanders  ; and  he  feems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
laudable  ambition  not  only  of  acquiring  the  art,  but  of  in- 
troducing it  into  his  own  country.  At  the  inftigation  of 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  vrns  probably  em- 
ployed in  fome  literary  department  ; having  attained  by  his 
diligent  application  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
French  languages,  he  tranflated  from  the  French  a work, 
which  he  entitled  “ The  Recuyell  of  the  Hiftorys  of  Troye, 
& c.”  the  firft  book  iuppofed  to  have  been  ever  printed  in 
the  Englilh  tongue.  Having  laboured  for  three  years  in 
the  tranflation  of  this  work,  which  he  begun  at  Bruges,  in 
146S,  and  finiffied  at  Cologne,  in  1471,  he  undertook  the 
talk  of  printing  it  in  this  city,  having,  as  he  himfelf  fays, 
“ pra&yfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  difpence,  to 
ordyne  this  fayde  book  in  prynte.”  Its  date  is  1471. 
After  having  publilhed  “ The  Book  of  Troy,”  he  pro- 
ceeded in  printing  others  ; and,  at  length,  having  provided 
himfelf  with  preffes,  types,  and  all  other  printing  materials, 
he  came  over  to  England,  in  1472  ; and,  in  a printing-room 
at  the  entrance  of  Welfminlter  Abbey,  whence  a printing 
room  is  to  this  day  called  a “ chapel,”  he  produced,  in 
1474,  the  firft  book  that  was  ever  printed  in  this  country, 
which  was  the  tranflation  of  a French  work,  and  entitled 
“ The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Cheffe,  &c.”  For  other 
claims  to  the  introduction  and  practice  of  printing  in  Eng- 
gland  ; lee  the  article  Printing.  The  next  works,  printed 
by  Caxton,  in  the  order  of  time,  were  “ The  Hiftory  of 
Jafon,”  fuppofed,  though  without  a date,  to  have  been 
printed  in  1475  > “ The  DiCts  and  Sayings  of  the  Philo- 
fophers,”  printed  at  Weftminfter  in  1477  ; “ The  Moral 
Proverbes  of  Chryityne  of  Pyfe,”  printed  in  the  following 
year  ; “ The  Cordyal,”  printed  in  the  lame  year  ; and  after 
printing  began  to  make  its  firft  appearance  at  Oxford  in 
1479,  three  books,  entitled  the  “ Image  of  the  World,” 
“ Ovid’s  Metamorpholes,”  and  the  “ Chronicles,”  with  a 
“ Defcription  of  England,”  all  printed  in  1480.  Such  was 
his  indefatigable  induftry,  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  20  years  he  produced  between  70  and  60  Ipeci- 
mens  of  his  fkill  and  labour,  molt  of  them  being  tranllations, 
by  himfelf,  from  the  F rench,  and  judicioufly  felefted  with 
a view  to  the  promotion  of  a talte  for  literature,  and  of 
good  morals.  Caxton  died  in  1491,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Margaret’s  church,  Weftminfter.  Although  Caxton  had 
no  great  pretenfions  to  literature,  nor  to  the  reputation  of 
an  original  writer,  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  improvement  in  the  typographical  art,  he  is  en- 
titled to  refpedt  and  gratitude  for  the  fhare  he  had  in  intro- 
ducing and  eftabhlhing  an  invention  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance in  his  own  country,  and  in  facilitating  and  extending 
the  pradftice  of  it.  As  a printer,  and  alfo  as  a tranflator,  he 
had  undoubtedly  great  merit  ; as  he  contributed  in  a very 
confiderable  degree,  not  only  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of 
printing,  but  to  the  diffufion  of  ufeful  knowledge.  The 
fpecimens  of  his  talents  and  performances  as  a poet  are 
found  in  the  rhyming  introductions  and  epilogues,  with 
which  he  frequently  decorates  his  books,  and  in  a poem  of 


confiderable  length,  entitled  the  “Work  of  Sapience.”' 
This  comprehends  not  only  an  allegorical  fiftion  concerning 
the  two  courts  of  the  caftle  of  Sapience,  in  which  there  is 
no  imagination,  but  a fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  gram- 
mar, logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  aftronomy,  theology,  and 
other  topics  of  the  fafhionable  literature.  Although 
Caxton  appears,  by  the  prologue,  to  be  the  author,  yet 
Mr.  Warton,  (Hill,  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  194  ) thinks  it 
not  improbable,  that  he  might  on  this  occafiori  employ  fome 
profeffed  verfifier,  at  leaft  as  an  affiftant,  to  prepare  a new 
book  of  original  poetry  for  his  prefs.  The  writer’s  defign 
is  to  deferibe  the  effects  of  wifdom  from  the  beginning  of 
the  worid  ; and  the  work  is  a hiftory  of  knowledge  or 
learning.  Biog.  Brit. 

Caxton,  in  Geography , a fmall  market  town  of  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  in  England,  has  no  other  claim  to  publicity 
than  from  having  been  the  birth-place  of  that  refpedable 
old  hiftotian,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  fuppofed  birth-place 
of  William  Caxton,  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  This  ancient  printer,  we  are  informed  by  him- 
felf, was  a native  of  Kent.  In  his  “ Recuyell  of  the  Hyf- 
toryes  of  Troye,”  he  thus  informs  us.  “ In  France  was  I 
never,  and  was  born  and  learned  myne  Englifh  in  Kente  in 
the  Weeld,  where  Englifh  is  fpoken  broad  and  rude.” 
This  town  is  feated  on  a Roman  road,  and  at  prefent 
derives  its  principal  fupport  from  being  iituated  on  a 
modern  public  road.  The  houfes  are  fmall  and  mean,  and 
the  inhabitants  moftly  occupied  in  hufbandry.  It  has  a 
fmall  market  on  Tuefdays*  and  two  fairs  annually. 

CAY.  a town  of  China  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pe-tche-li  ; 123  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  iat, 
38°  f . E.  long.  115°  20'. 

Cay.  See  Cays. 

Cay,  or  Cai,  in  Zoology,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a very 
fmall  monkey  that  inhabits  South  America,  the  prevailing 
colour  of  which  is  deep  or  coal  black.  Ray  obferves,  that 
it  lives  only  in  thick  woods,  and  is  ufualiy  found  fitting  oil 
the  boughs  of  fome  of  the  trees  which  bear  pods,  the  fruit 
of  which  it  feeds  upon.  The  fpecies  thus  deferibed  is 
called  by  Buffon  tamarin , and  is  the  Linmsan  fim'ia  midas . 
Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

CAYA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  Guadiana,  near  Badajoz. — Alio,  a river  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Ta- 
marit. 

CAYAHOGA,  or  Cayuga,  a river  of  North  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  which  difeharges  itfelf,  by  a mouth 
88  yards  wide,  into  the  lake  Erie  at  the  fouth  bank,  40 
miles  eaftward  of  the  mouth  of  Huron  ; having  an  Indian 
town  of  the  fame  name  on  its  banks,  30  miles  S.  of  lake 
Erie.  N.  lat.  41°  20'.  W.  long.  8i°  20'.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  boats  60  miles  to  the  portage,  which  is  miles  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Tufcarawa  branch  of  the  Mufkin- 
gum  ; and  it  is  alfo  navigable  for  floops  for  fifteen  miles 
without  any  falls  or  rapids  ; but  at  the  mouth  there  is  a 
bar  like  that  of  Grand  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  river 
are  fine  uplands,  extend ve  meadows,  oak  and  mulberry  trees 
fit  for  fhip-building,  and  walnut,  chefnut,  and  poplar  trees 
adapted  to  domeftic  ufes.  Near  the  month  of  this  river  are 
the  celebrated  rocks  which  piojedt  over  the  lake.  They  are 
leveral  miles  in  length,  and  rife  40  or  50  feet  perpendi- 
cular out  of  the  water.  Some  parts  of  them  confift  of 
feveral  ftrata  of  d’fferent  colours,  lying  in  a horizontal  di- 
rection, and  fo  exadily  parallel  that  they  refemble  the  work 
of  art.  The  view  from  the  land  is  grand  ; but  the  water 
prefents  the  molt  magnificent  profpeCt  of  this  iublime 
work  of  nature  ; it  is  attended,  however,  with  great  danger. 
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for,  if  the  leaft  ftorm  arifes,  the  force  of  the  fur f is  fuch, 
that  no  veffel  can  efcape  being  daftted  againft  the  rocks. 
The  heathen  Indians,  when  they  pafs  this  impending  danger, 
offer  a facrifice  of  tobacco  to  the  water.  Part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Indians,  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga,  and  runs  up 
along  the  fame  to  the  portage  between  that  arid  the  Tuf- 
carawa  branch  of  the. Mulkingum. 

The  Cayuga  Indian  , confiding  of  500  perfons,  200  of 
whom  are  warriors,  40  being  refident  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  reft  in  Canada,  receive  of  the  date  of  New  York, 
an  annuity  of  2300  dollars,  befides  50  dollars  granted  to 
one  of  their  chiefs,  as  a confideration  for  lands  fold  by 
them  to  the  date,  and  500  dollars  from  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  J794. 

CAYAMBE,  a village  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito,  and  jurifdidtion  of  Otabalo,  feated  in  the 
middle  of  a fpacious  plain,  about  12  leagues  N.  of  Quito. 
In  this  place  M.  Couplet,  one  of  the  French  mathemati- 
cians deputed  to  meafure  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, died  on  the  17th  of  September,  1736,  after  an  illnefs 
of  two  days. 

CAYAMBURO,  a mountain  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  feated  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Cayambe,  about  11  leagues  N.E.  from  Quito.  It  is  one 
of  the  larged  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  being  nearly  equal  in  height  to  that  of  Chim- 
borazo, that  of  the  latter  above  the  ocean  being  19,595 
Englidi  feet,  and  that  of  the  former  19,391  feet.  Its  al- 
titude is  fo  great  that  it  may  be  feen  from  the  city  of  Quito. 
Its  fummits  are  covered  with  fnow  and  ice  : and  its  vici- 
nity renders  the  whole  plain  of  Cayambe  cold,  which  is 
increafed  by  the  violence  and  continuance  of  the  winds.  It 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been  a volcano,  nor 
is  there  any  tradition  to  this  purpofe.  Several  rivers  iffue 
from  it,  of  which  thofe  from  the  weft  and  north  run  either 
into  the  river  of  Emeralds  or  that  of  Mira,  but  all  fall  into 
the  South  Sea  ; while  thofe  from  the  eaft  difcharge  them- 
feives  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 

CAYANG,  in  Botany , a leguminous  plant,  ctiltivated  in 
the  Mogul  dominions  for  food.  It  is  a kind  of  coarfe  pulfe ; 
of  which  the  Europeans  ufe  great  quantities  on  (hip-boa- d 
■in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the  cytifus,  called  by 
the  Indians  there  hjfery.  Poftl.  D;6t.  Com. 

CAY  AO,  or  Calao,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which 
the  Linnsean  buceros  bicornis,  or  Philippine  hornbill,  is  de- 
ferred in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  v.  23. 
p.  1394. 

CAYBOBO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceram,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  Sea. 

CAYBOROUGH,  a river  of  America,  being  one  of 
thofe  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  channel  of  Arrowary,  or 
north-weft  branch  of  the  river  Amazons  ; but,  though  na- 
vigable, it  is  ufelefs  for  want  of  towns  and  inhabitants  to 
trade. 

CAYELAC,  a fweet  Rented  wood  which  grows  in 
Siam  ; the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe  burn  it  in  their  temples. 
It  is  one  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Siam  tor 

China. 

CAYENNE,  or  French  Guiana,  in  Geography,  a pro- 
vince of  South  America,  frequently,  but  erroneoully,  called 
the  illand  of  Cayenne,  which  forms  only  an  inconiiderabie 
part  of  it,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
S.  by  a line  not  afeertained ; and  W.  by  Dutch  (now 
IBntifh)  Guiana,  or  Surinam.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
-of  a fmali  river  called  Amano,  W.  "to  another  callt  d Ara- 
cara,  E.,  though  an  attempt  was  lately  made  to  exttnd  the 


limits,  at  the  expence  of  the  Portuguefe,  to  the  efttrarv  of 
the  Maranon  ; its  whole  extent  not  exceeding  350  Britifh 
miles  in  length  by  240  in  breadth.  The  French  formed 
their  firft  fettlement  in  Gliiana  about  the  year  1635  ; and 
having  abandoned  it  foon  after,  they  were  fucceeded  by  the 
Englifh  ; but  again  took  poffefiion  of  the  country  about  the 
year  1664,  and  retained  it  ever  fince.  The  coaft  is  low 
and  marfliv,  and  fubjedt  to  inundations  from  the  number  of 
rivers,  which  rufh  down  the  mountains  with  great  impetuo- 
fity.  The  foil  of  this  colony  is  in  many  parts  uncommonly 
fertile  ; and  the  productions  are  on  the  whole  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  it  is  eafy  to  gain  a fubfiftence.  The  Cayenne 
pepper  is  a noted  produce  of  this  country,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants ufing  it  to  excefs,  a eonfiderable  quantity  is  always 
imported  from  Peru.  The  other  products  of  the  colony 
are  fugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  indigo,  which,  with  maize, 
caffia,  and  vanilla,  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  commerce. 
The  interior  parts,  though  much  neglefted,  and  remaining 
obftrudted  by  thick,  forefts  and  underwood,  feed,  neverthc- 
lefs,  a great  number  cf  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
which  roam  at  pleafure  : the  beef  and  mutton  are  reckoned 
excellent.  The  climate  is  much  more  falubrious  than  that 
of  any  of  the  Antilles;  but  as  the  fituation  of  the  town  is 
ill  chofen,  in  a fwampy  ifle,  its  difadvantages  have  been 
laxly  aferibed  to  the  whole  territory.  The  opinion  that  has 
been  entertained  of  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  this  climate  part- 
ly took  its  rife  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Kourou, 
12  leagues  below  Cayenne,  which  between  30  and  40  years 
ago  was  undertaken  by  command  of  the  late  duke  of  Choi- 
feul,  then  prime  minifter  of  France;  who  fent  10,000  per- 
fons,  very  much  unprovided  with  the  molt  neceffary  articles, 
and  in  the  moft  rainy  ftafon  of  the  year,  to  people  the  im- 
menfe  deferts  of  French  Guiana.  This  multitude  of  new 
colonills,  after  encountering  in  their  voyage,  and  on  their 
arrival,  numberlefs  inconveniences  and  haidfhips,  prefentiy 
vanifhed,  falling  vidlims,  as  it  was  faid,  to  the  infalubriou3 
climate.  Hence  an  erroneous  opinion  prevailed  in  France, 
which  ruined  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  by  preventing  the 
government  from  paying  the  leaft  attention  to  that  country, 
and  difeouraging  a number  of  Europeans  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Welt  Indian  Hands  from  fettling  in  Guiana.  In  this 
colony  there  are,  properly,  only  two  different  feafons,  the 
dry  and  the  rainy  fealon.  The  former  generally  continues 
from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of  September, 
during  which  time  the  heat  is  commonly  very  opprtfiive  ; 
the  air  is  almoft  always  ferene,  and  fcarcely  a few  drops  of 
rain  defeend  to  purify  and  cool  the  atmofphere.  The  heavy 
falls  of  rain  begin  in  the  month  of  October,  and  are  very 
frequent  in  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  at 
which  time  they  begin  gradually  to  deertafe  until  the  dry 
feafon  fets  in.  During  the  rainy  feafon,  that  is,  for  feven 
or  eight  months,  the  heat  is  as  moderate  as  can  be  expeCted 
fo  near  to  the  equator;  nay,  the  negroes  fometimes  com- 
plain of  cold  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  the  ftate  of  health  is  as 
good  there  as  in  Europe.  However,  at  the  time  when 
(lagnant  waters  are  dried  up  and  corrupted  by  the  heat, 
fevers  prevail  for  about  two  months,  which,  though  not 
contagious,  prove  very  drftrubiive.  The  inhabitants  of 
French  Guiana  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  the  re- 
quiiites  of  a good  table,  but  they  generally  prefer  fait 
meat  and  fi(h  to  frefh  provifions.  Being  alfo  much  addicted 
to  the  ule  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is  highly  feafoned, 
they  cultivate  feveral  forts  of  pepper  for  culinary  pnrpofes, 
however  (harp  and  pungent  they  may  be.  The  Creoles  pre- 
fer the  calfava,  which  is  a large  round  cake,  about  three 
lints  tnick,  made  of  coarfe  flour  of  manioc  and  (lightly 
baked  on  a tin  plate,  to  the  heft  and  knelt  forts  of  bread. 
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Befides  the  other  articles  of  fubfiftence  common  to  Guiana 
and  other  colonies,  they  have  a di(h  called  “ calatoll,”  which 
is  prepared  of  the  fruit  of  a plant  denominated  “ Combua,” 
which  is  in  frequent  ufe.  At  every  meal  a negro  prefents 
to  the  guefts  a ghfs  of  ratifia,  as  loon  as  the  fir  It  courfe  is 
removed.  This  liquor  is  as  tranfparent  at  Cayenne  as  the 
purefl  fpring-vvater ; it  is  very  wholelome,  and  acquires  a 
more  pleafant  flavour  the  older  it  grows  ; elpecially  tince  tire 
coloniits  have  applied  themfelves  to  diftd  it  over  newly  ga- 
thered cinnamon.  The  drefs  of  the  male  fex  confifts  in 
white  pantaloons  and  a linen  jacket,  and  the  women  fpend 
molt  of  their  time  in  a hammock,  a piece  of  furniture  much 
valued  in  Guiana,  and  lerving  both  for  ornament  and  con- 
venience. All  hammocks  are  made  of  cotton  ; they  are  in 
general  from  fix  to  feven  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as  broad ; 
they  are  fattened  on  both  ends  by  a number  of  fmall  cot- 
ton firings;  which  join,  at  each  end,  a large  rope  of  the 
fame  fiuff.  The  whole  burden  is  fupported  by  thefe  ropes, 
which  are  faftened  to  the  walls  of  the  room  by  means  of  large 
hooks.  The  hammocks  are  commonly  fufpended  in  the 
corners  of  the  room,  where  they  hang,  like  fvvings,  in  the 
form  of  a garland.  Very  fine  hammocks  are  made  at  Cay- 
enne ; but  the  mofi  beautiful  are  imported  from  Peru  in 
Brafil,  fituated  on  the  right  banks  of  the  river  Amazon. 
The  latter  are  made  of  variegated  cotton,  after  various 
defigns,  ornamented  with  borders,  taffels,  and  fringes,  and 
coft  about  50  dollars. 

Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  above  colony,  which  is  the 
feat  of  government,  and  of  the  courts  of  juftice  and  the 
military.  It  is  feated  clofe  to  the  fea,  on  the  right  banks, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
there  about  a league  in  width.  The  town  is  fmail  ; the 
houfes  are  badly  conftrmfied  of  wood  ; and  it  is  furrounded 
by  a fwampy  moat,  and  wretched  walls,  which  form  a fort 
of  irregular  hexagon.  The  fort,  which  commands  the 
town,  is  conftrufted  of  earth,  and  tolerably  ilrong  towards 
the  fea,  efpecially  for  this  reafon,  that,  from  the  want  of 
depth  of  water,  fifips  of  a middle  iize  only  can  approach  it 
within  gnn-fhot.  The  palace  of  the  government,  and  the 
ancient  manfion  of  the  Jefuits,  are  the  only  buildings  which 
deferve  particular  notice.  They  form  two  large  facades, 
fronting  the  place  of  parade,  which  prefents  a pleafing 
profpect.  It  is  bordered  with  two  rows  of  orange  trees  of 
the  largeft  fize,  which  exhale  an  exquifite  fragrance,  and 
are  crowded  with  colibris  lkipping  from  branch  to  branch. 
The  popu.lation  of  the  town  of  Cayenne,  having  of  late 
years  increafed,  and  its  circuit  not  admitting  of  a proportion- 
ate enlargement,  a new  town  has  been  built  on  the  neigh- 
bouring favanna,  feparated  from  the  former  merely  by  a 
ditch.  This  new  town,  which  is  already  more  coniiderable 
than  the  ancient  city  of  Cayenne,  and  is  daily  increafing,  is 
conftrucied  on  a regular  plan  : the  fireets  are  wide,  admitting 
the  free  acctfs  and  circulation  of  air,  and  contain  fome  elegant 
houfes,  the  beautiful  appearance  of  which  becomes  more 
ftriking  from  the  obvious  marks  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs 
exhibited  by  every  thing  about  them.  Cayenne,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  whole  colony,  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  ifland 
of  the  fame  name.  Cayenne  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  experiment  made  by  M.  Richer,  by  order  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1672,  upon  the  pendulum  ; 
for  an  account  of  which,  iee  Pendulum.  N.  lat.  40  56'. 
W.  long.  52°  15'. 

Cayenne,  or  Cayano,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Guiana,  formed  northwards  by  the  fea,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions by  the  rivers  Ouya,  Cayenne,  and  Orayu.  It  is  dif- 
joined  from  the  continent  only  by  a kind  of  canal.  This 
ifland,  which  is  but  five  or  fix  leagues  in  length,  and  three 


leagues  in  breadth,  is  the  more  diftinguifhed  on  account  of 
its  elevated  and  mountainous  ground  ; as  almofi  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  coaft  of  Guiana  are  low,  and  covered  with 
fwamp-pines,  a fpecies  ©f  large  trees,  which  grow  in  the  fea, 
and  form  forefts  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  fhore. 
All  the  productions  of  the  continent  of  Guiana  are  alfo  Ap- 
plied by  the  ifland,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  latter 
is  as  it  were  exhaufted,  and  does  not  indemnify  the  planter 
for  his  trouble  and  expence  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  more 
remote  lauds  are  fruitful  in  a very  aftonifhing  degree.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  produce  of  the  foil,  which  is  a kind  of  black 
fand  covering  a loamy  clay  and  fit  for  making  bricks,  is  not 
obtained  without  labour  and  expence  ; and  the  culture  of  it 
has  been  neglected.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts, 
exclufively  of  the  garrifon,  to  about  1000  or  1200  whites, 
mofi  of  whom  refide  in  the  town  of  Cayenne  ; and  con  fill  of 
the  feeble  remains  of  Choifeul’s  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Kourou,  of  poor  emigrants  from  Canada,  and  fome  other 
perfons  of  the  loweft  ciafs,  who  are  chained  down,  as  it 
were,  to  the  glebe  of  the  colony,  becaufe  their  means  will 
not  allow  them  to  emigrate  to  other  parts.  They  cultivate 
merely  as  much  land  as  is  requifite  for  their  fubfiftence  ; and 
as  they  have  in  vain  folicited  the  fupport  of  government, 
they  are  incapable  of  extending  their  culture.  This  fmall 
number  of  whites,  difpirited  by  the  total  negleft  which  they 
experienced,  and  apprized  of  the  infufficiency  of  their  means 
for  any  important  enterprife,  have  not  prefumed  to  indulge 
the  favourite  idea  of  planters,  that  of  amaffing  a fortune, 
and  of  palling  their  latter  days  in  Europe.  Being  neceffi- 
tated  to  procure  from  Europe  wine,  flour,  clothing,  and 
fome  other  things,  they  raifed  exactly  as  many  commodities 
as  amounted  to  the  value  of  thofe  articles,  for  which  they 
exchanged  their  produce.  They  exported,  therefore,  little 
or  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent  country  ; and  as 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  keep  agents  in  Guiana,  it  began 
even  to  confider  this  colony,  which  might  have  become  a 
fource  of  great  opulence,  in  the  light  of  a burthenfome  pof- 
feffion.  Several  of  the  inhabitants,  thinly  fcattered  over 
vaft  deferts,  and  feparated  by  impervious  brakes  and  bram- 
bles, and  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by  negroes,  who 
threatened  to  endanger  their  fafety  and  peace,  have  relin- 
quifhed  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  confined  themfelves 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  could  be  kept  without  care 
and  expence  in  the  immenfe  favannas  or  natural  meadows  of 
the  country. 

CAYENNEmvr,whichgives  nameto  theifland  and  country, 
rifes  in  the  mountains  near  the  lake  of  Parima,  runs  through 
the  territory  of  the  Galibis,  a nation  of  Caribbee  Indians, 
and  after  a courfe  of  100  leagues,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a mouth  about  a league  wide  near 
the  town  of  Cayenne. 

Cayenne  Lay,  a bay  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vincent ; two  miles  north-weft  of  Kingftou 
bay. 

Cay.es,  les,  a fea-port  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  13  leagues  W.  by  S.  from  St. 
Louis.  It  is  furrounded  by  a plain,  6 leagues  long  and  4A 
broad;  its  harbour  is  very  inferior,  and  the  air  is  unwhole- 
fome ; but  the  foil  is  very  fertile.  N.  lat.  iS°  13'.  W. 
long.  730  45'. 

CAYEUX,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  diftriiff  of  Abbeville;  3§  leagues  N.  of  Mont- 
didier. 

CAYHOCA,  or  Keyooca,  a town  of  Spanilh  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  province  of  Tabafco ; 30  miles  W.  of  Ta* 
bafco. 

CAYLAR,  Le.  See  Cailar. 
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CAYLLOMA,  or  Calloma,  a jurifdicftion  of  South 
America,  in  the  country  of  Peru,  and  diocefe  of  Arequipa, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  30  leagues  eaft  from  the  city  of 
Arequipa,  famous  for  a mountain  of  the  fame  name,  and  the 
fiver  mines  it  contains.  The  produce  of  thefe  mines  has 
been  very  confiderable  ; and  in  the  principal  v:i!age  of  the 
fame  name  there  are  a governor  and  officer  appointed  for 
receiving  the  king’s  fifths,  and  vending  the  quickfilver  ufed 
in  fcparating  the  metal  from  the  ore.  The  cold  in  the 
greateft  part  of  this  diftrift  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  neighbouring  provinces 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  fame  parts  there  are  wild 
afles. 

CAY.LUS,  Ann-Claudf.-Philip  de  Tubiere,  de 
Grimoard,  de  Pestels,  de  Lev y,  count  of,  in  Biography, 
an  illuftnous  amateur  of  the  arts,  was  defcended  from  one  of 
the  moll;  noble  i amilies  of  France,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
1692.  Having  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  military 
fervice,  he  dillinguiflied  himfelf  in  Calabria  in  171 1,  and  at 
the  fiege  of  Fribourg  in  1713.  But  the  peace  of  Ralladt 
terminated  his  military  career  ; and  from  this  time  he  de- 
voted himfelf  to  thole  antiquarian  refearches,  to  which  his 
love  of  the  arts  powerfully  prompted  him.  In  1715  he 
joined  the  train  of  the  French  ambaffador  to  the  Porte,  and 
vilited  the  ruins  of  Ep’nefus,  Colophon,  and  other  places  in 
Alia  Minor  and  Greece.  Availing  himfelf  by  his  garb  and 
efcort  of  thofe  meafures  for  his  fecurity,  which  prudence  fug- 
gefted,  he  viewed  feenes  that  had  been  rarely  contemplated 
by  Europeans,  and  returned  to  France,  in  J717,  with  a rich 
collection  of  drawings  and  deferiptions.  He  afterwards 
vifited  London  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Having 
concluded  his  foreign  rambles  and  refearches,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  incefiant  ftudy  of  the  elegant  arts  in  all  their 
branches.  He  was  a practitioner  in  mufic,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  engraving  ; and  the  labours  of  the  pencil  and  graver 
were  aided  by  his  pen  in  the  iiluftration  of  claffical  antiqui- 
ties. By  his  encouragement  the  public  obtained  a magnifi- 
cent work,  deferibing  the  fculptured  gems  in  the  king’s 
cabinet,  with  the  figures  by  Bourhardon,  and  the  expla- 
nations by  Mariette.  In  1731,  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ; and  in  return 
for  this  honour  he  compofed  the  lives  of  the  principal  artifts 
that  had  belonged  to  it  ; and  he  collected  in  three  works 
all  the  new  fubjeCts  for  painting,  which  had  occurred  to  him 
in  his  perufal  oi  the  writers  of  antiquity.  He  alfo  founded 
an  annual  prize  far  the  btft  drawing  or  model  after  nature  of 
a head,  expreffing  fome  particular  paffion  ; and  he  alfo,  at 
his  own  expence,  caufed  to  be  engraved  the  beautiful  co- 
loured drawings  of  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  made  at  Rome 
after  ancient  paintings.  In  1742,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  honorary  members  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres : and  thus  diftinguifhed  he  was  led  to  profe- 
cute  diligent  inquiries  into  the  Egyptian  mode  of  embalming, 
the  preparation  of  the  papyrus,  the  tranfportation  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  [tone  from  one  extremity  of  Egypt  to  the 
other,  and  feveral  other  curious  fubjeCls  of  ancient  art. 
He  alfo  elucidated  many  difficult  paffages  in  the  elder 
Pliny,  relative  to  the  arts,  and  by  the  affiitance  of  a chemift 
revived  the  fecret  of  tinging  marble  and  of  encaustic 
painting,  which  fee.  His  academical  difTertations  amounted 
to  more  than  40  in  number ; and  he  inllituted  a prize  for  a 
difputation,  explaining  the  cuftoms  of  antiquity  from  monu- 
ments, with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  artifts  in  the 
knowledge  of  coftume.  By  his  various  labours  he  acquired 
a reputation  which  extended  throughout  Europe,  and  which 
induced  the  principal  learned  academies  to  affociate  him 
with  their  members.  He  was  juftiy  deemed  the  Maecenas 
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of  talents  and  literature  ; and  by  his  own  economical  mode 
of  living,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  tafte  both  as  a 
coile&or  and  -a  patron.  His  moral  character  was  amiable: 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  polite,  firi&ly  juft,  an  enemy  to 
flattery,  and  indifferent  to  honour,  he  was  a true  practical 
philofopher.  His  health  was  preferved  to  an  advanced  pe- 
riod, and  he  died  at  Paris,  after  a fhort  confinement,  in 
ryCj,  aged  73  tears.  • His  principal  work  is  a “ Colledlion 
of  Egyptian,  Etrufcan,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gaulifh  An- 
tiquities,” 7 vols.  4to.of  which  the  laft  appeared  in  1767, 
with  an  eloge  of  the  author  by  Mr.  le  Beau.  Of  his  other 
works  are,  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Theban  Herafl.es,  taken 
from  various  Authors,”  8vo.  1758  ; “ A Difcourfe  on 
Ancient  Pictures and  feveral  romances  and  fairy  talcs, 
the  productions  of  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Nouv.  Did!. 
Hilt.  Gen.  Biog. 

GAY LUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Montauban  ; 7 leagues  N.E.  of  Montauban.  The 
place  contains  5 13 1,  and  the  canton  10,473,  inhabitants; 
the  territory  comprehends  195  kiliometres  and  9 com- 
munes. 

CAYMAN,  in  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the  alli- 
gator in  America.  Bontius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Java,  calls  it 
Crocodylus  cayman.  See  Lacerta  alligator. 

CAYMANS,  in  Geography , three  fmall  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  55  leagues  N.N.W. 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  called  Great  Cayman,  Little  Cay- 
man, and  Cayman  Brock.  The  former  is  the  moll  foutherly, 
about  1 \ mile  long,  and  a mile  broad,  and  inhabited  by  about 
160  plrfons,  defeendants  of  the  old  Buccaneers.  It  has  no 
harbour  for  fhips  of  burden,  and  only  a tolerable  anchoring 
place  on  the  S.W.  The  climate  and  foil  are  very  falubrious  ; 
and  the  people,  who  are  vigorous,  live  to  a great  age.  The 
produce  is  more  than  fufficient  for  the  ufeof  the  inhabitants. 
Their  chief  employment  is  that  of  piloting  veflels  to  the  ad- 
jacent iflands,  and  fifhing  for  turtle  ; with  which  they  fupply 
Port  Royal  and  other  places  in  great  quantities.  It  is 
fituated  in  N.  lat.  19°  20'.  W.  long.  Si°4o'.  The  other 
two  iflands  are  uninhabited. 

CAYMANUM  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name  of 
a ftone  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  many  parts  of  America, 
and  of  a yellowifh  colour,  veined  with  red  and  white.  The 
Indians  have  an  idle  tradition,  that  it  is  originally  found  in 
the  ftomach  of  a crocodile,  which  in  their  language  they  call 
caymen^s  ; and  thence  authors  have  napped  it  lapis  caymanum. 
The  natives  of  America  pretend  that  it  has  great  virtues  in 
medicine,  and  particularly  that  it  cures  quartans  by  being 
applied  to  the  wrift  ; and,  to  enhance  its  value,  they  pretend 
to  take  it  from  the  crocodile. 

CAYMITES,  in  Geography,  three  iflands  near  the  coaft 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  largeft  being  about 
12  miles  in  circumference;  36  miles  W.  from  cape  Donna 
Maria. 

CAYNE,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Severn, 
4 miles  W.  from  Newtown  in  Montgomery  Afire. 

CAYO,  El,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; Co  miles  E. 
of  Spirito  Santo. 

CAYONNE,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  in 
the  Weft  Indies  ; which  falls  into  the  fea  from  the  W.S.W. 
near  Little  Bay,  half  a mile  S.E.  of  Madan’s  point. 

CAYOPOLLIN,  of  Buffon,  and  Fernand.  Nov.  Hifp. 
in  Zoology , a quadruped  of  the  didelphis  genus,  deferibed  by 
Pennant  under  the  name  of  the  Mexican  opoflum.  Schreber 
calls  it  didelphis  cayopollin,  which  fee. 

CAYRES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
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the  diftri&  of  Le  Puy;  8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Le  Puy.  The  place 
contains  6 78  and  the  canton  3556  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  130  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

CAYS,  a general  denomination  applied  in  the  Weft  In* 
dies  to  fmall  iflands  or  rocks,  or  other  banks  above  water. 
The  Englilh  feamen  improperly  give  them  the  name  of 
Kays. 

CAYSTER,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  Minderfcare , and 
called  alfoby  the  Turks  Coutchouk-mindre,  that  is,  the  Little 
Maeander,  or  the  Black  Meander,  a river  of  Afia  Minor, 
which  had  its  two  fources  N.  and  S.  of  the  mount  Tmo- 
lus,  and  having  bathed  Lydia,  and  traverfed  the  plain 
between  the  mountains  Gallefius  and  Coriffus,  it  difcharged 
itfelf  into  the  iEgean  fea  near  Ephefus.  This  river  was 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  fwans  that  frequented  its 
banks,  and  the  lakes  formed  by  it  on  the  plain.  To  this 
purpofe  Virgil  fays : — 

“ Jam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  et  qute  Afiae  circum, 
Dulcibus  in  ftagnis  rimantur  prata  Cayftri.” 

Georg.  1.  i. 

It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  almoft  as  many  windings  as  the 
Maeander  itfelf.  From  this  relemblanre  feveral  of  our  mo- 
dern travellers  have  been  led  to  miftake  the  one  for  the 
other. 

CAYSTRIUS  Campus,  or  Caystrum,  a plain  of 
Aha  Minor,  in  Ionia,  between  mount  Gallefius  to  the  north 
and  mount  Coriffus  to  the  fouth,  on  which  was  feated  the 
city  of  Ephefus.  The  Cayfter  traverfed  it  from  the  eaft  to 
the  weft.  Pliny  fays  that  this  plain  was  formed  by  the  fuc- 
ceffive  depofitions  of  the  river. 

CAYSTROPEDIUM,  a very  populous  city  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia  ; where  Cyrus  remained  five  days  and  was  joined  by 
Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennefis,  king  of  Cilicia. 

CAYUGA,  in  Geography , a beautiful  lake  in  Onondaga 
county  and  ftate  of  New  York,  in  America,  from  35  to  40 
miles  long,  about  2 miles  wide,  in  fome  places  3,  abounding 
with  falmon,  bafs,  catfilh,  eels,  See.  It  lies  between  Seneca 
and  Owafco  lakes,  and  at  the  north  end  empties  into  Scayace 
river,  which  is  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  Seneca  river,  whofe 
waters  run  to  lake  Ontario.  The  refervation  lands  of  the 
Cayuga  Indians  lie  on  both  fides  of  the  lake  at  its  northern 
end. 

CAZAL,  a town  of  Arabia,  80  miles  N.E.  of  Medina.- 

CAZALLA.  See  CA9ALLA. 

CAZALS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Cahors ; 
3 leagues  S.W.  of  Gourdon.  The  place  contains  1046,  and 
the  canton  7947  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  142^ 
kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

CAZARES,  a town  of  Mexico.  See  Angelo. 

CAZAUBON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Con- 
dom ; 6 leagues  W.  of  Condom.  The  place  contains  2273, 
and  the  canton  12,174  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes 
287-5  kiliometres  and  18  communes. 

CAZ-DAGLI,  or  Caz-dangli,  a diftrift  of  Afia 
Minor,  lying  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  which  the 
Turks  believe  to  have  been  the  country  from  which  the 
Englilh  firft  drew  their  origin,  and  on  this  account,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  never  fail  to  claim  kindred  with  the  Englilh 
wherever  they  meet,  efpecially  if  they  ftand  in  need  of  their 
affiftance. 

CAZECA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  between  Panticapaea  and  Theodofia, 
according  to  Arrian. 
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CAZEMATE,  ill  Fortification See  CASEMATE. 

CAZENOVIA,  in  Geography , a new  and  thriving  town* 
fhip  of  America,  in  Herkemer  county  and  ftate  of  New  York, 
40  miles  weft  ward  of  Whiteftown.  By  the  ftate  cenfus 
of  1796,^274  of  its  inhabitants  are  electors. 

CAZERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  aiftridb 
of  Muret ; 2 leagues  S.W.  of  Rieux.  The  place  contains 
2023,  and  the  canton  10,978  inhabitants;  the  territory 
comprehends  222 \ kiliometres  and  2o  communes. 

CAZERNS,  in  Fortification.  See  Caserns. 

CAZES,  Pete  r-James,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1676,  and  having  dif- 
covered  an  early  inclination  for  defign,  he  was  placed  under 
the  inftru&ion  firft  of  Ferou,  and  afterwards  of  Houaffe 
fenior.  The  manner  of  Houaffe  being  too  mechanical  for 
his  tafte,  he  received  leffons  of  Bouliogne  the  elder,  and  be- 
came his  bell  fcholar,  fo  that  he  obtained  feveral  academical 
prizes.  In  1703,  he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  painting,  and  from  this  time  began  to  aiftinguilh  himfe-lf. 
His  firft  performances  were  fabulous  fubjedts  in  the  gallery 
of  the  marquis  de  Clerambaut ; but  his  reputation  was  efta- 
blilhed  by  a large  pidture  difplayed  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  on  every  firft  of  May,  reprefenting  the  Woman  with 
an  Iffue  of  Blood.  He  then  opened  a fchool,  which  was 
much  frequented.  Being  of  mild  and  polilhed  manners,  and 
of  an  enlarged  underftanding,  he  acquired  the  friendlhip  of 
feveral  perfons  of  tafte.  By  the  Academy  his  merit  was  fo 
much  noticed,  that  he  vvas  advanced  through  the  gradations 
of  adjunct,  profeffor,  governor,  and  diredfor,  to  that  of  chan- 
cellor. His  particular  walk  of  painting  was  that  of  hiftory  ; 
and  his  compolitions  are  grand  and  well-ftudied,  marked  by 
elevated  conceptions,  large  and  flowing  draperies,  correft 
drawing,  and  a good  ftyle  of  colouring.  In  his  church  pic- 
tures there  is  much  dignity,  and  grace  in  his  fabulous  fub- 
jedts  ; and  he  equally  excelled  in  great  and  fmall  works. 
He  is  principally  deficient  in  expreflion,  and  in  fqme  of  his 
later  pieces,  efpecially,  the  coldnefs  of  age  is  perceptible. 
He  loft  his  faculties  fome  time  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1754.  His  works  are  numerous  in  Paris,  and  its 
vicinity,  and  they  are  alfo  found  at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
other  places.  His  eafel  works  are  met  with  in  feveral  cabi- 
nets. The  king  of  Prufiia  has  two  excellent  ones,  which  for 
their  beautiful  finifh  are  compared  to  the  works  of  Corregio. 
Argenville.  Gen.  Biog. 

Cazes  de  Mondenard,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  diftridl  of  Montauban ; 3 
miles  8.E.  of  Lauzerte. 

CAZIC,  or  Cazique,  a general  title  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards to  the  petty  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs  of  the  feveral 
countries  of  America,  excepting  thofe  of  Peru,  who  are 
ftyled  curatas.  The  French  call  them  cajiques,  a deno- 
mination which  they  alfo  give  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Tartarian 
hords. 

The  cazics  in  fome  places  do  the  office  of  phyficians,  and 
in  others  of  priefts,  as  well  as  captains.  The  dignity<c£  cazic 
among  the  Chiites,  a people  of  South  America,  does  not 
defeend  to  children,  but  muft  be  acquired  by  valour  and 
merit.  One  of  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  it  is,  that  the 
cazic  may  have  three  wives,  while  the  other  people  are  only 
allowed  one.  Mexico  comprehended  a great  number  of  pro- 
vinces and  iflands,  which  were  governed  by  lords  called  ca~ 
ziques,  dependent  on  and  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico; 
thirty  of  thefe  caziques  or  vaffals  are  faid  to  have  been  fo 
powerful,  that  they  could  each  of  them  bring  an  army  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field. 
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CAZIMI,  among  the  Arabian  AJlrotiomers , denotes  the 
difc  of  the  fun.  A planet  is  faid  to  be  in  cazimi,  when  it  is 
not  diffant  from  the  center  of  the  fun  more  than  16',  the 
femidiameter  of  the  fun’s  difc. 

CAZOULS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Herault,  and  diffridt  of  Beziers  ; 5 miles 
N.W.  of  Beziers. 

CAZZOLA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
coaff  of  Dalmatia.  N.  lat.  430  8'.  E.  long.  163  44'. 

CAZZONS,  in  Rural  Economy , a term  provincially  ap- 
plied to  fignify  the  dried  dung  of  cattle,  which  is  employed 
as  fuel.  It  is  a fort  of  fuel  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  fome 
parts  of  Yorkfhire,  as  about  Holdernefs. 

CEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  7 leagues  S.S.E.  of  Vifeu. 

CEADAS,  or  C /£  a o a s , in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  by  Paufanias  and  Strabo  to  a place  of  Peloponnefus, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  in  which  was  a deep  cavern,  into 
which  they  precipitated  thofe  who  were  condemned  to 
death  for  very  atrocious  crimes. 

CEANIDES,  or  Ceantides,  in  Natural  Htflory,  a 
name  given  by  many  of  the  ancients  to  the  Hone  more  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  enchymonites . It  was  the 
fame  with  our  fparry  incrullations  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
fubterranean  caverns : and,  from  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
that  thefe  Hones  brought  forth  young  ones,  which  was 
founded  on  their  finding  little  ones  daily  produced  among 
them,  it  became  a cuHom  to  give  this  internally  to  women 
in  labour,  as  a thing  that  would,  by  a fort  of  fympathy, 
hafien  the  time. 

CEANMHARRA,  in  Geography , a hill  in  the  Scots 
ifland  of  Tiree,  remarkable  for  numerous  caves,  to  which 
lea -fowl,  eagles,  and  ravens  refort ; fome  of  the  caves  are 
more  than  50  yards  deep. 

CEANOTHUS,  in  Botany,  *savw9o?,  Gr.  a name  given 
by  Theophrafius  to  a prickly  plant,  fuppofed  by  Columna 
to  be  ferratula  arvenfis  of  Linnseus,  but  by  Adanfon  to  be 
a fpecies  of  cirfium. ) Linn.  gen.  267.  Schreb.  361.  Willd. 
412.  Lam.  111.  358.  Gsert.  615.  juff.  p.  380.  Vent.  vol. 
iii.  p.  472.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Dumofe  ; Linn.  Rhamni ; Juff.  Rhamnoidea  ; Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  top-fhaped,  perma- 
nent, five-cleft ; fegments  acute,  nearly  clofed.  Cor.  Petals 
five,  equal,  clawed,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  calyx  be- 
tween its  divifions.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  eredf, 
oppofite  to  the  petals,  the  length  of  the  corolla ; anthers 
foundifh.  P'tjl.  Germ  fuperior,  trigonous  ; Hyle  cylindrical, 
ftmitrifid,  the  length  of  the  Hamens  ; ffigmas  obtufe.  Per'ic. 
Capfule  (dry  berry  ; Linn.)  obtufe,  three-grained  or  three- 
celled.  Seeds  folitary,  egg-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  clawed,  cowled, 
oppofite  to  the  Hamens.  Capfules  three-grained,  three- 
eeded. 

Sp.  1.  C.  amerlcanus,  Linn.  Sp.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  r. 
Willd.  1.  Lam.  111.  pi.  129.  fig.  1.  Gaert.  tab.  10 6.  fig.  4. 
(Celaflrus  ; Gron.  Virg.  23.  Evonymus ; Com.  Hort.  tab. 
86.  Pluk.  aim.  tab.  28.  fig.  6.)  New  Jerfey  tea.  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  three-nerved  at  the  bafe  ; pani- 
cles axillary,  on  long  peduncles.”  A flirub,  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Stems  feveral,  (lender ; branches  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  reddifli.  Leaves  alternate,  deciduous,  on  fuort 
petioles.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  very  numerous.  Capfules 
about  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn.  A native  of  New  Jerfey, 
Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  An 
snfufion  of  the  dried  leaves  is  ufed  by  the  common  people 
inftead  of  tea  ; particularly  in  the  fouthern  Hates,  where, 
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from  its  Indian  name,  it  is  commonly  called  pongpong  tea. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  Odlobtr,  and  from  the  profufion  of 
its  bloffoms  is  a very  ornamental  flirub.  2.  C.  macroearpus, 
Willd  2.  Cav.  ic.  3.  p.  38.  tab.  276.  “ Leaves  cordate- 

roundifh,  obtufe,  three-nerved;  corymbsaxillary.”  Fruit 
nodding,  large.  Sufficiently  difftnd  from  the  preceding,  both 
in  its  inflorefcence,  and  its  leaves.  A native  of  New  Spain. 
3.  C.  microphyllus,  Lam.  Illuff.  2681.  “ Leaves  oblong- 

elliptical,  diltaritly  toothed,  fmall ; panicle  terminal,  com- 
pofed  of  alternate  peduncled  cymes.”  Stems  about  nine 
inches  high,  flender,  much-branched.  Found  by  Andre 
Michaux  in  Florida.  4.  C.  afaticus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
Mart.  2.  Lam.  Enc.  2.  Illuff.  2682.  PI.  129.  fig.  2.  Willd.  3. 
( Rhamnus  afiaticus ; Poiret  in  Encyc.  Art.  Nerprun.  Gloffu- 
laria  ; Burm.  zeyl.  iii.  tab.  48.  Katapa  ; Rheed.  Mai.  f tab. 
47.  Carpodetus  ferratus  ; Schreb.  360.  Willd.  410.  Mart. 
Forff.  prod.  lit.  gen.  p.  33.  tab.  17.)  “Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  ferrated,  three-nerved  at  the  bafe  ; pedun- 
cles axillary,  branched,  many-flowered,  fliorter  than  the 
leaves.”  Lam.  A flirub  of  a moderate  fize.  Branches Riff, 
cylindrical,  perfe&ly  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  obfeurely 
nerved,  veined,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes;  molt 
of  them  abortive.  A native  of  the  Eaff  Indies,  and  the 
ifle  of  France.  5-  C.  reclinatus,  Mart.  4.  Lam.  111.  2683. 
L’Herit.  Sert.  Aug.  p.  6.  ( Rhamnus  ellipticus  ; Willd.  23. 
Hort.  Kevv.  R.  venofus ; Poir.  Encyc.  25.  R.  inermis  ; 
Swartz,  prod.  50.  FI.  ind.  1.  p.  497.  R.  arborefeens  ; 
Brown  Jam.  172.  tab.  29.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 

quite  entire  ; branches  dependent ; cymes  axillary,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.”  Lam.  A fhrub.  The  young  branches, 
petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  cloathed  with  light  yellow- 
ilh  down.  Leaves  alternate,  acute;  a little  villous  under- 
neath w'hen  young ; fmooth  and  bright  green  above. 
Flowers  in  fmall,  axillary  corymbs ; peduncles  branched  at 
the  fummit  into  fhort,  thick  pedicels,  petals  fhorter  than  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx,  almoff  linear.  A native  of  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo.  6.  C.  colubrinus,  Lam.  Illuff.  2684. 
(Rhamnus  colubrinus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  16.  Poiret 
15.  Wiild.  16.  Jacq.  Amer.  74.  n.  2.  Hort.  3.  tab.  50. 
R.  arboreus;  Brown  jam.  2.  p.  1 76.  Arbor  baccifera  ; Com. 
Hort.  1.  p.  175.  tab.  90.)  “Leaves  elliptical,  quite  en- 
tire ; petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  cloathed  with  a ferru- 
ginous down.”  Lam.  A tree,  twenty  feet  high  in  moun- 
tain woods  ; only  feven  or  eight  in  coppices  on  the  coaff. 
Branches  fpreading  horizontally.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
fmooth  and  fhining  above.  Flowers  greenifh,  in  fhort  ax- 
illary racemes.  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  the 
French  bois  couleuvre,  or  fnake-wood.  In  Cuba,  according 
to  Jacquin,  the  down  is  filvery,  but  in  the  other  iflands  it  is 
always  ferruginous.  7.  C.  cubenfis,  Lam.  111.  2685.  ( Rham- 
nus cubenfu ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  15.  Poir.  14.  Willd. 
if  Jacq.  Hort.  3.  tab.  49.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  ob- 

tufe, quite  entire,  wrinkled,  tomentous  on  both  fides  ; 
cymes  axillary A fmall  upright  tree  feven  feet  high,  in 
habit  approaching  to  viburnum  lantana.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled.  Petals , examined  under  a magnifier,  ciliated.  A 
native  of  Cuba.  8.  C.  africanus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3. 
Lam.  Encyc.  3.  Illuff.  2686.  Willd.  4.  (Celaflrus;  Hort. 
Clif.  7 3.  Alaternus;  Pluk.  tab.  126.  fig.  1.  Alaternoides  ; 
Comm,  prael.  61.  tab.  11.  Ricinoides ; Seb.  Thef.  1.  p.  35. 
tab.  22.  fig.  6.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  ferrated  ; ffi- 

pules  roundifh.”  Lam.  A fhrub  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high, 
evergreen.  Branches  fmooth,  reddifh  brown.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, fmooth,  fhining,  dark  green  above,  on  very  fhort 
petioles ; Hipules  embracing  the  Hem.  Flowers  fmall,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a 
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large  pea,  globular,  furrounded  on  its  lower  part  by  the 
calyx,  whic4i,  having  loll  its  divifions,  refembles  a little  cup. 
A native  of  Africa.  9.  C.  c'trcumfcijfus , Mart.  f Gaert.  tab. 
106.  fig-4.  (Rhamnus  circumfciffus ; Linn.  jun.  Sup.  p.t52 
Poir.  in  Encyc.  10.  Willd.  32.  Lycium;  Pluk.  Amalth. 
tab.  426.  fig.  3.)  “ Prickly;  leaves  nearly  oppofite,  in 

two  rows  ; prickles  folitary,  recurved  oppofite  to  the  leaves.” 
A fhrub.  Branches  fimple,  oppofite,  widely  fpreading,  an- 
gular, with  an  even  furface.  Prickles  folitary,  oppofite, 
fixed,  horizontal,  recurved,  folid.  Leaves  petioled,  inverfe- 
ly  heart-fhaped,  obfcurely  toothed  ; ftipules  two,  very  mi- 
nute, caducous.  Flowers  fmali,  lateral,  in  axillary  corymbs; 
pedicels  four  or  five,  very  (hort,  thick,  placed  near  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  peduncle  ; calyx  campanulate,  with  five  fmali 
fbarp  teeth,  which  fall  off  as  the  fruit  advances,  and  leave 
the  body  of  the  permanent  calyx  apparently  cut  round  ; 
petals  of  a beautiful  white  colour,  nearly  heart-fhaped,  cili- 
ated, involving  the  anthers;  filaments  a little  fhorter  than 
the  calyx  ; anthers  upright,  oblong,  llyle  fhort,  permanent  ; 
ftigma,emarginate.  Fruit  three-celled ; Linn.jun.  two-celled, 
two-feeded  in  the  fpccimens  fent  to  La  Marck  by  Sonnerat. 
A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  1 fie  de  France.  We  have 
followed  Gaertner  and  profefl'or  Martyn  in  referring  this 
plant  to  the  prefent  genus,  on  account  of  its  having  a dry 
fruit  opening  with  preflure  by  two  or  three  regular  valves, 
although  La  Marck  has  left  it  under  Rhamnus.  10.  C. 
capfularis , Mart.  6.  Lam.  111.  Ford.  Fior.  Auft.  p.  18.  n. 
212.  “ Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  ferrated  ; cap- 

fules  three-valved.”  Ford.  A native  of  Otaheite. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fird  fpecies  was  cultivated 
in  England,  by  bifhop  Compton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century.  It  was  loon  after  lod,  but,  in  Mr.  Miller’s  time, 
was  re-imported  from  America,  and  is  become  not  uncommon 
in  nurferies.  It  may  be  raifed  either  from  feeds  or  by  lay- 
ers of  the  young  branches ; but  the  full  method  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  fmali 
pots,  which  mud  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  an  old  hot- 
bed, and  well  fheltered  from  frod,  but  occafionally  expofed 
to  fredi  air  in  mild  weather.  In  March  the  pots  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  have 
gained  a little  drength,  they  fhould  be  expofed  in  a fhel* 
tered  fituation  till  autumn,  but  mud  be  placed  under  a hot- 
bed frame  to  fcreen  them  from  the  frod  of  the  enfuing 
winter,  with  a free  allowance  of  open  air  in  mild  weather. 
In  the  following  fpring,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  fome  into  feparate  pots,  and  others 
into  the  nurfery  bed  in  a warm  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  deligned  to  remain.  They  require  a dry 
foil  and  a fheltered  fituation  ; in  diff  cold  land  they  put 
out  late  in  the  fpring,  and  their  young  (hoots  are  confequent- 
ly  fo  full  of  fap  in  the  autumn,  that  they  are  commonly 
hurt  by  the  firil  frods,  and  die  nearly  down  to  the  ground. 
When  propagated  by  layers,  the  young  (hoots  fhould  be  laid 
down  in  autumn,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  covered  with 
decayed  tan  taken  from  an  old  hot-bed,  to  fecure  them 
from  frod,  and  to  prevent  the  winds  from  drying  the  mould 
too  much  in  the  Ipring.  In  a light  foil  they  will  put  out 
roots  in  about  a year;  but  as  the  (hoots  are  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  rot  if  they  be  more  than  very  moderately  watered. 

The  fourth  fpecies  may  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  but  requires  the  protection  of  the  bark-dove. 

The  feeds  of  the  fixth  fpecies  fhould  be  fown  on  a hot-bed 
in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  placed  feparately  in  fmali  pots,  filled  with  light 
Tandy  earth,  and  treated  like  other  tender  exotic  plants. 

The  eighth  fpecies  is  bed  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 


(hon'd  be  planted  in  frying,  m pots  filled  with  good  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a very  moderate  hot-bed. 
In  about  two  months,  it  only  moderately  watered,  they  will 
have  taken  root,  and  may  be  treated  like  the  other  fpecies. 
Miller. 

CEAUX,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vienne  and  diftrict  of  Loudun  ; 2 leagues  F.  of 
Loudun. 

CEB  A,  An  soldo,  in  Biography , an  Italian  poet,  and 
a copious  writer  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1565,  and  died  in  1623.  In  verfe  he  wrote  two  heroic 
poems,  “ L’Efther”  and  “ II  Furio  Camillo  ;”  and  he  laid 
down  the  rules  of  epic  poetry  in  a dialogue  on  the  fubject 
more  happily  than  he  exemplified  them.  His  “ Eflher” 
contained  many  fabulous  additions  to  the  Scripture  hiftory, 
which  catifed  it  to  be  inferted  in  the  prohibited  lift.  He 
chiefly  excelled  as  a dramatic  poet ; and  two  of  his  tragedies, 
the  “ Gemelle  Capoane”  and  the  “ Alcippo”  have  been  in- 
ferted by  the  marquis  Maffei  in  the  Theatro  Italiano.  Ceba 
alio  wrote  a Roman  hiftory  in  Italian,  a collection  of  aca- 
demical exercifes,  orations,  &c.  Tirabofchi.  Gen.  Biog. 

Ceba,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Liguria,  S.E.  of 
Atigufta  Vagiennorum.  The  cheefe  made  near  this  city  is 
commended  by  Pliny. 

CEBARADEFENSIS,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Africa, 
in  the  Byzacene  territory. 

CEBARSUSSI,  another  fee  in  the  fame  territory. 

CE  BASS  AT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  diftrict  of  Clermont 
Ferrand  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Clermont. 

CEBATHA,  in  Botany , Forflc.  iEgyp.  p.  171.  See 
Menispermum  edule. 

CEBEL,  in  Mufic , an  ancient  Englifh  air,  found  among 
the  compofitions  of  the  Englifh  mailers  of  the  violin  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in  duple  time  of  four  bars 
or  meafures  repeated  at  the  will  of  the  compofer  ; the  drains 
being  alternately  in  the  grave,  and  the  acute  feries  of  notes, 
in  the  mufical  fcale. 

CEBENNA,  corruptly  Gebenna,  the  Cevennes,  moun- 
tains of  the  Gauls,  occupied  by  the  Gabali  and  Ruteni. 
The  Averni  were  fituated  to  the  north  of  thefe  mountains, 
in  relation  to  the  Romans,  by  which  they  were  fortified  as 
by  a wall,  “ ut  muro  fe  munitos  exiftimabant,”  fays  Caefar  ; 
however,  he  penetrated  their  diftrict. 

CEBES,  in  Biography,  a philofopher  of  Thebes,  and 
a difciple  of  Socrates,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
beautiful  allegorical  piece,  entitled  “ Pinax,”  or  the 
“ Tablet,”  reprefenting  a pidlure  of  human  life.  In  its 
moral  fpirit  and  charadler,  this  piece  is  truly  Socratic  ; but 
contains  fome  fentiments  which  feem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Profeffor  Meiners  in  a 
“ Memoir,”  publifhed  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  “ Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,”  urges  feveral 
objections  againil  the  authenticity  of  the  table  of  Cebes ; 
and  though  they  are  not  new,  they  are  acute  and  judicious. 
It  favours  more,  he  fays,  of  the  Stoical  than  of  the  Socra- 
tic fchool.  He  confiders  it,  indeed,  as  a noble  compofition  ; 
pure  in  ftyle,  as  well  as  in  precept ; anterior  alfo  to  the 
decline  of  Grecian  eloquence,  and  infinitely  fuperior  to  all 
the  other  produdlions  that  have  been  falfely  attributed  to 
the  early  writers  of  the  Socratic  fchool  ; neverthelefs,  he  is 
induced,  by  various  confiderations,  to  pronounce  pofitivdy, 
that  it  was  compofed  long  after  the  time  of  Cebes.  In  the 
jirjl  place,  the  author  of  this  “Table”  confiders  poetry, 
rhetoric,  mufic,  dialectics,  and  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matical fcience,  as  a fallacious  philofophy , which  has  no  ten- 
dency to  render  mankind  wifer  and  better ; an  opinion, 
A a 2 which 
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which  does  not  feem  to  be  confident  with  the  tenets  of  the  the  people  of  Afcoli  to  bring  the  Adriatic  under  their  wall, 
Socratic  fchool.  Secondly,  he  mentions  the  Peripatetic  through  an  interval  of  fix  ltagues.  He  feems  to  have  had 
fed!,  which  arofe  in  Greece  long  after  the  time  of  Cebes  ; for  fome  time  an  intimacy  with  Dante,  which  was  inter- 
and,  thirdly , he  ufes  feveral  exprefiions,  which,  as  Meiners  rupted  by  his  free  remarks  on  the  Commedia  of  this  author; 
thinks,  were  not  in  life  among  the  early  Socratic  writers,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the  feverity  of  his  criticifms  and 
The  learned  Brucker,  in  his  account  of  Cebes,  (Hid.  Crit.  by  other  parts  of  his  condud  he  made  himfelf  many  ene- 
Philof.  t.  i.  p.  578.  ed.  2.  1767.)  has  made  feveral  obfer-  mies  at  Florence.  He  was  invited  to  Avignon  by  pope 
vations,  which,  if  they  do  not  entirely  remove  thefe  objec-  John  XXII.  in  order  to  be  his  fird  phyfician  ; though  his 
tions,  diminifh,  at  lead  confiderably,  their  force.  Some  in-  medical  reputation  probably  depended  chiefly  on  his  pro- 
terpolations  have  been  fuppofed  by  the  learned  to  have  got  felled  fkill  in  adrology.  In  1322,  he  was  appointed 
into  the  text,  perhaps  from  marginal  notes  in  the  MS.  ; and  profeffor  of  adrology  and  philofophy  at  Bologna,  and 
the  paffage  from  which  profeffor  Meiners  deduces  his  fird  there  publifhed  his  ‘‘  Commentaries  on  the  Sphere  of  John 
and  mod  important  objeftion,  has,  with  no  fmall  appearance  de  Sacrobofco.”  An  accufation  againd  him  before  the  in- 
of  evidence,  been  conlidered  by  Fabricius  as  corrupt  and  quifition  of  Bologna  was  founded  on  this  work,  becaufe  he 
fuppofititious.  The  profeffor,  however,  maintains,  that  this  had  taught  that  incantation  and  other  wonderful  feats  might 
paffage  is  fo  clofely  connefted  with  what  precedes  and  what  be  effeded  by  means  of  demons  inhabiting  the  fird  fphere  : 
folio vvs,  that  the  fufpicion  of  any  addition  or  interpolation  is  and  the  inquifition  paffed  a fentence  enjoining  penance,  and 
entirely  groundlefs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  learned  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  ever  again  reading  ledures  on 
ancients,  with  one  voice,  attribute  this  philofophical  table  to  adrology.  From  Bologna  he  removed  to  Florence,  and 
Cebes,  and,  mod  certainly,  both  with  refped  to  beauty  of  became  adrologer  and  phyfician  to  Charles,  duke  of  Cala- 


compofition  and  excellence  of  matter,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
mod  flourifhing  period  of  Athenian  philofophy  and  litera- 
ture. The  editions  of  this  table  in  various  languages  have 
been  innumerable.  The  fird  complete  edition  of  it  was 
publifhed  from  a MS.  in  the  king  of  France’s  library  by 
J.  Gronovius,  in  1687,  8vo.  It  is  now  ufually  printed 
with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epidetus;  as  a manual  for  dudents 
in  the  Greek  language.  Brucker,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Graec.  t.  i.  p.  831. 

CEBESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Lycia. 

CEBESTUS,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lycia,  accord- 
ing to  Quintus  Curtius. 

CEBRENA,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  and 
in  the  country  named  Cebrenia,  a level  country  below,  and 
parallel  to,  Dardania.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Thucy- 
dides, Plinv,  and  Scylax. 

CEBRINUS,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Cebrenia,  men- 
tioned by  Herodian. 

CEBRUS,  a place  of  Lower  Mcefia,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine.  It  was  fituated  to  the  north-wed, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  below  Rithiaria,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

CEBU,  in  Geography,  an  iflandof  the  Ead- Indian  Ocean. 
See  Zebu. 

Cebu,  Sebou,  or  Subro,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  which  runs  from  mount  Atlas,  through 
the  provinces  of  Fez  and  Afgar,  and  in  its  courfe  cuts  its 
way  through  two  deep  rocks  of  prodigious  height  near  the 
mountain  of  Beni-yazga,  and  falls  into  that  fea  near  Mamor, 
a city  dedroyed  by  Almanzor,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Sallee. 
The  mountaineers  convey  themfelves  from  one  fide  of  this 
dreadful  ehafm  to  the  other,  by  feating  themfelves  in  a 
drong  bafket,  that  runs  by  a pulley  along  a dout  cable, 
which  is  fadened  at  both  ends  to  two  beams  fixed  in  the 
rock,  and  is  drawn  by  the  people  on  the  oppolite  fide  ; fo 
that  if  the  balket  or  any  of  the  tackle  chance  to  break,  as 
it  hasfometimes  done,  by  the  weight  of  the  paffengers,  they 
fall  into  the  river  from  a height  of  above  1500  fathoms. 
This  river  is  reckoned  the  larged  in  Mauritania,  and 
•abounds  with  excellent  fi(h,  which  has  been  farmed  by  the 
emperor  at  above  20,000  ducats. 

CECCO,  D’Ascoli,  whole  proper  name  was  Fran- 
cesco de  Gli  Stabili,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Afcoli, 
about  the  year  1237  ; and  acquired  eminence,  according  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  poetry,  theology,  medicine, 
and  mathematics.  By  his  mechanical  fkill,  he  propofed  to 
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bria,  who  governed  that  city.  Here  again  the  inquifition 
took  cognizance  either  of  his  pretended  prophecies  or  here- 
tical opinions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  flars  on  the 
human  chara&er  and  condud ; and  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies prevailed  againd  him  to  fuch  a degree,  particularly 
that  of  Dino  del  Garbo,  a famous  phyfician,  who  had  at- 
tacked his  commentaries,  and  who  was  probably  jealous  of 
his  influence  at  court,  that  he  was  capitally  condemned  and 
brought  to  the  flake  at  Florence  in  j 3 2 7 . Dino  himfelf 
died  a few  days  after,  diftreffed  by  the  refledion  that  he  had 
been  inftrumental  in  promoting  this  cruel  event.  Cecco 
was  vain,  fraudulent,  and  fuperllitious,  and  licentious  in  his 
practice.  Belides  the  commentaries  which  occafioned  his 
condemnation,  he  wrote  a poem  in  Sejla  rima,  -entitled 
“ L’Acerba,”  which  was  a medley  of  phylics,  morals, 
theology,  and  judicial  aflrology,  without  much  poetical 
merit  ; and  yet  the  temporary  reputation  of  the  author 
caufed  it  to  pafs  through  19  editions  : and  the  laft  year  of  its 
publication  was  1546.  Tirabofchi.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

CECIL,  William,  lord  Burleigh,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
man,  was  fon  of  fir  Richard  Cecil,  mafter  of  the  robes  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  born  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnlhire  in  1520. 
From  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  completed 
his  education,  he  was  removed  to  Gray’s-Inn,  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  In  confequence  of  a difpute  with  two  Irifh 
priefts  concerning  the  power  of  the  pope,  which  he  con- 
duced with  credit,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  ; who 
conferred  upon  him  the  reverfion  of  the  place  of  “ Cuftos 
brevium”  ; and  he  was  then  encouraged  to  pulh  his  fortune 
at  court.  His  firft  wife  was  the  lifter  of  fir  John  Cheke,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  fo  powerful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  under 
the  title  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  that  reign,  having  loft  his  lady,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  director  of  the  king’s 
ftudies  ; and  thus  fupported,  he  rofe  in  1547  to  the  poll  of 
mafter  of  requefts,  and  in  1548,  to  that  of  Secretary.  Some 
court  intrigue  occafioned  his  lofs  of  this  place,  and  his  being 
committed,  with  fome  others  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet’s 
friends,  to  the  Tower  ; whence,  however,  he  was  foon  libe- 
rated. In  1531,  he  was  reinftated  in  his  office,  with  an  in- 
creafe  of  favour,  knighted,  and  fvvorn  a member  of  the 
privy  council.  So  wary  was  his  conduft  amidft  the  colli- 
fion  of  parties,  that  he  flood  fecure  when  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  fell ; and  fuch  was  his  perfonal  influence 
with  the  young  king,  that  the  haughty  duke  of  Northum- 
berland treated  him  with  refped.  Upon  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  he  purfued  the  fame  cautious  conduft,  and  thus  fecured 
a favTura'ule  reception  from  queen  Mary  ; but  refilling  to 
change  his  religion,  he  forfeited  his  office.  In  1555,  lie  at- 
tended Cardinal  Pole  and  other  commiffioners  to  the  conti- 
nent in  order  to  treat  of  a peace  with  France.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  deputed  to  parliament  by  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  a bill  brought 
in  for  confifcating  the  eftates  of  fugitives  on  account  of  reli- 
gion. His  prudent  counfels  were  alfo  of  Angular  fervice  to 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  her  critical  fituation  ; and  they 
were  duly  acknowledged  on  her  acceffion  in  1558,  when,  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  firft  miniftry,  he  was  appointed  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  Hate.  The  fettlement  of  reli- 
gion was  one  of  the  firft  acts  of  the  new  reign,  in  which 
Cecil  took  the  lead,  and  in  which  he  manifefted  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation  ; and  in  the  recovery  of  the  coin  from 
its  debafed  ftate  he  alfo  fuccefsfully  engaged.  With  regard 
to  foreign  affairs,  it  was  his  great  object  to  guard  againft 
the  dangers  impending  from  the  catholic  powers  ; and  with 
this  view  he  thought  it  of  great  importance  effectually  to 
guard  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  commifiioners  who  accomplifhed  the  convention  of 
Leith  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  eminently 
advantageous  to  the  Englilh  intereft,  he  was  advanced,  in  re- 
compence  of  this  fervice,  to  the  poft  of  mafter  of  the  wards 
in  1561.  His  fyftem  of  politics,  which  was  prudential  and 
cautious,  correfponded,  in  a confiderable  degree,  with  the  in- 
clinations of  his  miftrefs  ; and  he  thus  maintained  a regular 
and  permanent  influence  through  the  whole  of  his  miniftry. 
For  his  wifdom  and  a&ivity  in  fuppreffing  the  northern  re- 
bellion, he  was  raifed  by  Elizabeth  to  the  peerage  in  1571, 
by  the  ftyle  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  lord  high  treafurer. 
His  Heady  and  zealous  oppofition  to  the  machinations  of  the 
popifh  party,  drew  upon  him  the  rancorous  hatred  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  emiffaries  of  Spain  ; and  their  rancour  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots  ; whom  he  is  charged  with  having 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  kept  as  a prifoner  in  England, 
and  whom  he  confidered  as  the  inveterate  foe  of  Elizabeth, 
fo  that  he  never  ceafed  urging  her  trial  and  condemnation. 
Burleigh  fhared  with  other  aCtors  in  the  cataftrophe  of  her 
execution  the  feigned  refentment  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was 
with  fome  difficulty  that  he  recovered  his  former  credit.  At 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanifh  invafion,  he  drew  up  the 
plans  of  defence,  and  his  eldeft  fon  ferved  on  board  Lord 
Howard’s  fleet.  Soon  after  this  period  he  funk  into  a ftate 
of  melancholy,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  affectionately  attached,  and  wifhed  to  with- 
draw from  public  bufinefs.  However,  he  was  perfuaded  to 
retain  his  employments,  and  he  was  diligent  to  the  laft  in 
fulfilling  the  various  duties  of  his  ftation,  fo  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  at  the  head  of  Elizabeth’s  counfellors.  One  of  the 
laft  fervices  in  which  he  engaged  was  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a peace  with  Spain  ; but  being  vehemently  oppofed  in  his 
propofed  fcheme  of  pacification  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  pointing  out  to  his  lordfhip  in  a pray- 
er-book the  following  words,  “ Men  of  blood  ftiall  not  live 
out  half  their  days.”  Having  attained  an  honourable  old 
age,  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  1598,  after  having  completed 
his  77th  year.  Cecil  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  animating 
foul  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  miniftry,  and  to  his  counfels  may 
be  attributed,  in  a very  great  degree,  the  Angular  profperity 
of  that  period  in  the  hiftory  of  our  country.  Poffeffing  no 
diftinguifhed  genius,  he  had  other  qualities,  fuch  as  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  the  wifdom  of  experience,  invincible 
refolution  and  indefatigable  application,  which  qualified  him 


for  encountering  the  difficulties  and  performing  the  fervices* 
which  the  critical  circumftances  of  the  times  prefented. 
Particular  emergencies  demanded  correfponding  meafures  of 
policy  ; and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  offer  an  apology 
for  fome  of  thofe  adopted  by  lord  Burleigh,  who  always  ap- 
proved himfelf  a faithful  fervant  of  his  royal  miftrefs.  In  his 
character  as  a courtier  he  combined  that  degree  of  probity 
which  conciliated  efteem  ; and  he  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
that  learning,  piety,  and  decorum,  which  in  that  age  ufually 
accompanied  elevated  ftations.  His  manner  of  living  was 
fplendid  and  yet  economical ; and  though  he  raifed  a confi- 
derable fortune,  it  was  by  no  means  greater  than  the  various 
polls  which  he  occupied  might  juftify.  His  whole  life  was 
that  of  a bufy  ftatefman ; and  therefore  he  had  not  much 
leifure  for  literary  avocations.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a few  Latin  verfes,  and  of  moral  and  hif- 
torical  tracts.  Several  of  his  letters  on  bufinefs  are  ftill  ex- 
tant. Biog.  Brit. 

Cecil,  Robert,  earl  of  Salilbury,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
the  former,  and  born  about  the  year  1550.  As  his  confti- 
tution  was  feeble  and  bis  form  dillorted,  he  received  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning  at  home,  under  his  learned  mo- 
ther and  an  excellent  tutor,  and  finifhed  his  education  at  St. 
John’s  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  By  his  fa- 
ther, however,  he  was  inftrudted  in  the  arts  of  an  accom- 
plifhed courtier  and  ftatefman.  He  began  his  political  ca- 
reer as  affiftant  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  embaffador  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  in  1596,  was  appointed  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth fecond  fecretary  of  ftate  with  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  % 
and  when  that  minifter  died,  he  became  principal  fecretary, 
which  poft  he  occupied  as  Long  as  he  lived.  He  acquired 
alfo  other  offices  of  profit  and  honour,  for  which  he  feenv* 
to  have  manifefted  a greater  degree  of  avidity  than  his  father. 
His  advancement,  indeed,  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the 
earl  of  Effex  ; and  for  this  reafon  he  was  a principal  inftru- 
ment  in  the  difgrace  and  unfortunate  end  of  that  eminent 
nobleman.  By  the  regular  correfpondence  which  he  atten- 
tively maintained  with  foreign  courts,  he  was  enabled  to 
counteract  and  defeat  many  confpiracies  againft  his  fovereign 
and  his  country.  Whilft  he  contributed  to  fupport  the  de- 
clining years  of  Elizabeth  by  his  vigour  and  prudence,  he 
was  not  regardlefs  of  the  favour  of  her  fucceffor.  Accord- 
ingly he  held  a fecret  correfpondence  with  him,  and  adopted 
the  neceffary  meafures  for  his  quiet  inheritance  of  the  crown 
at  the  queen’s  demife  ; and  for  thefe  fervices  he  was  con- 
tinued as  prime  minifter  at  the  acceffion  of  James ; who  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  peerage  ; creating  him  baron  of  Effenden 
in  1603,  vifeount  Cranbourn  in  1604,  and  earl  of  Salilbury 
in  1605.  In  this  laft  year  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  admitted  to  the  order  of  the 
garter.  His  politics  were  altogether  adverfe  to  the  Spanilh 
intereft,  which  was  powerful  at  court  ; he  Readily  oppofed 
the  popilh  party,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
proteftant  caufe,  infomuch  that  he  was  reproached  with  the 
appellation  of  puritan.  He  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  to 
James  ; and  therefore,  though  the  king  did  not  love  him,  he 
was  chofen,  in  1608,  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  fucceed  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  at  his  death.  The  king’s 
profufion  rendered  his  poft  very  delicate  and  trying  ; and  in 
order  to  fupply  the  royal  coffer,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  various  methods  that  have  been  deemed  arbitrary 
and  oppreffive.  The  good  of  the  nation  was,  however,  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed  ; and  he  juftly  merited  the  praife  of 
the  ableft  minifter  in  that  reign.  By  his  application  to 
bufinefs  he  injured  his  health  ; and  as  he  had  a weakly  con- 
ftitution,  his  life  terminated  by  a decline,  in  1612.  He 
died  at  Marlborough  in  his  return  from  Bath,  and  was 

buried 
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buried  at  his  magnificent  feat  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordfhire  ; 
which  manor  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown,  in  exchange 
for  his  feat  of  Theobalds  near  Chefhunt. 

Lord  Salifbury  is  charadterifed  as  a man  of  more  fubtle 
and  acute  genius  than  his  father  ; and  he  was  thus  led,  as 
fome  have  laid,  to  purfue  a more  crooked  and  treacherous 
fyftem  of  policy,  fo  that  thofe  who  were  concerned  with 
him  in  public  affairs  could  repofe  no  confidence  in  him. 
The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  in  a great  degree  charged 
upon  him  ; and  he  is  alfo  reproached  with  having  adopted 
arbitrary  maxims  of  government,  in  order  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  his  weak  mailer.  He  was  alfo  felfiffi  and  avaricious 
in  making  lucrative  bargains  with  the  crown,  and  thus  ag- 
grandizing his  own  fortune.  His  natural  temper  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  courteous ; and  though  in  the  height  of  power, 
he  met  death  with  philofophical  tranquillity.  “ Eafe  and 
pleafure,”  faid  he  in  his  laft  illnefs,  “quake  to  hear  of  death  ; 
but  my  life,  full  of  cares  and  miferies,  defireth  to  be  diffolv- 
ed.”  As  a writer,  he  was  the  author  of  a work  againil  the 
papifts,  of  feveral  letters,  difpatches,  and  parliamentary 
fpeeches,  and  of  fome  notes  in  Dr.  Dee’s  difcourfe  on  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  Biog.  Brit. 

Cecil,  in  Geography , a county  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Maryland,  fituate  on  the  ffiore  of  Chefapeak-bay,  and 
containing,  by  the  eftimate  of  the  population  in  1782,  7749 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townffiip  of  Waffiington  county  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennfylvania. 

CECILIA,  Saint,  in  Biography.  Mufical  hiftorians 
have  found  it  very  difficult  in  the  lives  and  legends  of  faints, 
to  authenticate  the  claim  which  this  holy  perfonage  has  to 
fuch  divine  honours  and  annual  celebrations  from  the  wicked 
fons  of  Apollo,  the  divinity  whom  (he  had  abandoned. 

It  was  natural  to  expecl  to  find  in  the  “LegendaAurea”  of 
Jacobus  Januenfis,  and  in  Chaucer’s  account  of  this  faint  in 
hisfecond  “Nonnestale,”  that  fome  mention  would  have  been 
made  of  her  mufical  powers  and  promife  of  prote&ion  to  the 
art ; but  neither  in  Chaucer,  nor  in  any  of  the  hiftories  or 
legendary  accounts  of  this  faint,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
confult,  does  any  thing  appear  that  can  authorife  the  religious 
veneration  which  the  votaries  of  mufic  have  fo  long  paid  to 
her  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  difcover  whence  it  has  arifen.  Chau- 
cer’s account  isalmoft  literally  tranflated  from  the  life  of  St. 
Cecilia,  in  the  “LegendaAurea”  of  Jacobus  Januenfis.  Bede, 
in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  (lib.  v.  cap.  2.),  mentions  her 
church  at  Rome,  as  the  place  where  Vilbrord  was  ordained 
pope  in  696  ; and  in  his  Mavtyrology,  he  tells  us,  that  her 
intended  fpoufe,  Valerian,  and  his  brother  Tiburtius,  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
Mabillon  (De  Liturgia  Gallicana,  p.  175.)  has  proved,  that 
the  feftival  of  this  faint  was  celebrated  in  France  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  by  a Gallician  Miffal,  which  he  has 
published,  and  which  mull  have  been  in  ufe  before  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  was  received  in  that  country.  (Cardinal  Bona, 
“ De  divina  Pfalmod.”  fays,  that  the  MS.  of  this  mafs,  which 
was  in  poffeffmn  of  the  late  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  had 
belonged  to  the  learned  Petavius,  and  was  written  in  the  9th 
century,  as  was  difcovered  by  the  learned  from  the  fquare 
form  of  the  letters,  and  the  capitals.)  Fortunatus  of  Poi- 
tiers (lib.  vii.  cap.  4.),  the  moil  ancient  author  who  fpeaks  of 
her,  fays,  that  ffie  died,  or  rather  fuffered  martyrdom  in 
Sicily.  Fortunatus  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  ; 
but  even  this  was  at  too  remote  a period  from  that  in  which 
tradition  tells  us  the  laint  lived,  as  Alexander  Severus  reigned 
from  194  to  21  t. 

There  was  a great  feftival  at  Rome  in  1599,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  for  the  finding  the  body  of 
St.  Cecilia  among  other  relics.  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  was 
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himfelf  a witnefs  of  this  tranfa&ion,  hag  left  an  ample  ac- 
count of  it.  (Voyez  la  Vie  de  Saints,  tom.  31.  3 edit.  fol. 
p.369,  Par.  1715.) 

The  earlieft  notice  of  her  as  the  titular  faint  and  pro- 
teclrefs  of  mufic  feems  to  have  been  in  the  works  of  the 
great  painters  of  the  Italian  fchool ; fome  reprefenting  her 
in  performing  on  the  harp,  and  others  on  the  organ.  Ra- 
phael, in  his  celebrated  portrait  of  the  faint,  has  placed  in 
her  hands  a column  of  organ  pipes,  or  rather  the  front  of  a 
portable  inftrument  called  the  Regals , which  in  Roman  ca- 
tholic times  ufed  to  be  carried  by  one  perfon  and  played  by 
another  in  proceffions.  But  when  her  birth-day  firil  began 
to  be  celebrated  by  affembiies  cf  muiicians,  we  have  been  able 
to  difcover  no  inftance  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
century,  when  there  was  a rage  among  the  votaries  of  rnufic 
for  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  this  laint,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  all  the  confiderable  cities  and  provincial  towns  in 
the  kingdom  where  mufic  was  cultivated. 

We  meet  with  no  fuch  conftant  annual  celebrations  of  this 
faint  on  the  22d  of  November  in  other  countries.  In  the 
D rammaturgia  of  Lee  Allatius,  indeed,  1 3 dramas,  tragedies, 
and  oratorios  are  recorded,  of  which  this  female  faint  is  the 
heroine. 

The  firft  compofition  exprefslv  produced  for  a mufic  meet- 
ing in  England  on  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  was  called  “ a mufical 
entertainment  performed  November  22d,  1683,  on  St.  Ce- 
cilia’s day,  printed  in  fcore  by  John  Playford,  with  a dedi- 
cation to  the  gentlemen  of  the  mufical  fociety,  and  particu- 
larly the  ftewards,  written  by  Henry  Purcell,  compofer  of 
the  mufic.” 

But  whoever  willies  to  trace  the  celebration  of  this  pious 
patronefs  of  mufic  in  our  country  from  this  period,  will  find  an 
ample  account  detailed  in  the  life  of  Dryden,  by  the  diligent 
and  accurate  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  not  only  gone  over  the 
fame  ground  as  the  mufical  hiftorians,  but  taken  a much  wider 
range  in  fearch  of  materials  for  the  life  of  this  faint,  and 
the  honourable  titles  conferred  upon  her  by  the  fons  of 
Apollo. 

The  hiftory  of  this  nominal  patronefs  of  mufic  is  involved  in 
fome  obfeurity,  it  not  very  clearly  appearing  bow  ffie  became 
entitled  to  this  honour.  She  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  to 
have  fuffered  martyrdom  in  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ; and,  according  to  the 
legend,  ffie  was  a noble  Roman  lady  of  diftinguiffied  piety, 
who  from  her  infancy  had  been  bred  in  the  Chrillian  faith  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  ffie  was  married  by  her  parents  to  a 
young  Pagan  nobleman,  named  Valerianus,  who,  on  claiming 
the  rights  of  a hufband,  was  told  by  her,  that  ffie  was  vifited 
nightly  by  an  angel,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  would 
deftroy  him  if  he  prefumed  to  approach  her.  He  replied, 
that  he  would  defift,  if  he  were  permitted  to  behold  his 
rival,  and  he  ffiould  prove  an  angel ; but  if  he  were  a mere 
mortal,  as  he  feared,  he  would  put  them  both  to  death  ; to 
which  Cecilia  anfwered,  that  he  ffiould  be  indulged  in  what 
he  defired,  provided  he  became  a convert  to  Chriftianity. 
To  this  requifition  Valerianus  agreed  ; and  after  having  been 
baptifed  by  biffiop  Urban  (afterwards  popeUrban  I.),  repaired 
to  his  wife’s  chamber,  where  he  found  her  at  prayer,  with  the 
angel  by  her  fide,  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  youth,  cloathed 
with  cekllial  brightnefs.  The  angel  had  in  his  hand  two 
crowns,  or  wreaths,  the  one  of  lilies,  the  other  of  rofes.  which 
he  had  brought  from  Paradife  ; one  of  them  he  prefented  to 
Cecilia,  and  the  other  to  her  hufband,  informing  him  at  the 
fame  time,  that  as  a reward  for  his  piety,  whatever  he  aflced 
ffiould  be  granted  him.  Valerianus  replied,  that  he  had  a 
brother  named  Tiburtius,  whom  he  wiffied  to  be  made  par- 
taker 
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taker  of  the  fame  grace  which  he  had  received.  The  angel 
having  granted  his  requeft,  told  him  that  they  both  (hould  be 
crowned  with  martyrdom  ; and  then  vanifhed.  They  ac- 
cordingly were  put  to  death  for  their  faith  ; but  Cecilia  was 
informed,  that  (he  fhould  be  fpared,  if  (he  would  offer  facrifice 
to  Jupiter,  Not  choofing  to  prefcve  her  life  on  fuch  con- 
ditions, (he  fuffered  martyrdom, by  being  (hut  up  in  a dry  bath, 
beneath  which  a large  (ire  was  made  for  the  purpofe  of  (lowly 
confuming  her.  (According  to  other  accounts,  (he  was  thrown 
into  fcalding  water.  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  who  lived  in 
the  fixth  century,  fays,  (he  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Sicily.) 
Finding,  however,  that  the  fire  had  no  efleft,  her  tormentors 
put  her  to  death.  Malone’s  Life  of  Dryden,  vol.  i.  pt.  i(t. 
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“ If  (fays  Mr.  Malone,  as  Dryden  and  others  feem  to  have 
thought,  (he  had  been  the  inventrefs  of  the  organ  (ubi  fupra, 
p.  257)  an  inftrument  fo  happily  adapted  to  religious  wor- 
(hip,  that  circumftance  might  have  entitled  her  to  a place, 
though  not  to  fo  extraordinary  an  elevation,  among  the  im- 
provers of  the  mufical  art. 

All  this  adoration  of  the  faint  feems  “ to  have  arifen 
from  a tradition  that  (he  was  a (kilful  mufician,  and  that  the 
angel  who  vifited  her  was  drawn  from  the  manfions  of  the 
bleffed  by  the  charms  of  her  melody ; a circumftance  to 
which  Dryden  has  alluded  in  the  conclufion  of  his  ode.” 

Mr.  Malone  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  tracing  all  the 
great  Cecilian  feftivals  held  in  London,  from  the  year  1683 
to  about  the  year  1740.  And  Mr.  M.  in  his  very  agree- 
able book  has  given  a chronological  lift  of  all  the  odes 
written  exprefsly  for  the  celebration  of  this  faint,  fpecify- 
ing  by  whom  they  were  written,  and  by  whom  fet  to 
mufic. 

Cecilia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Syria,  near 
the  Euphrates,  according  to  Ptolemy ; probably  the  fame 
with  Ceciliana. 

Cecilia  GemeUlna , a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Lufi- 
tania  ; perhaps  the  fame  with  Coeciliana,  or  Cajlra  Cacilia. 

CECILIANA,  a town  of  Alia  in  Syria,  feated  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  S.E.  of  Hierapolis. 

CECILIONICUM,  a place  of  Spain,  marked  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  between  Capara  and  Ad  Lippos. 

CECINA  Fluvius,  a river  of  Italy  in  Etruria,  which 
ran  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  and  difcharged  itfelf  in  the 
fea. 

CECROPIA,  in  Botany,  Linn.  gen.  1099.  Schreb.  1492. 
juff.  p.  402.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  542.  Coulequin,  Lam.  Bofc. 
Clafs  and  order,  diacia  dlandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Scahrida , Linn. 
Ur  tic  a,  juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  common.  Spathe  egg-fhaped,  burft- 
ing,  caducous ; containing  many  fafciculatcd,  cylindrical 
aments,  imbricated  with  numerous  flowers.  Cal.  proper. 
Scales  top-fhaped,  compreffed-quadrangular,  obtufe,  with 
a double  perforation  at  the  tip.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments two,  capillary,  very  (hort,  from  the  perforations  of 
the  feales  anthers  oblong,  quadrangular.  Female.  Cal. 
common.  Spathe  oblong,  obtufe  with  a point,  burlling  lon- 
gitudinally, deciduous  ; containing  four  cylindrical,  imbri- 
cated aments.  Cal.  proper  funnel-fhaped,  oblong,  eredt, 
bifid  at  the  tip  ; fegments  roundifh,  obtule,  concave,  erect, 
(mall.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  none  ; but  there  are  two  very 
(mail,  caducous  bodies  on  the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  barren  anthers.  Pyl.  Germs  nume- 
rous, imbricated,  compreffed,  quadrangular,  obtufe  ; ftyles 
folitary,  very  (hort  ; fligmas  fomewhat  capitate,  lacerated. 
Peric.  Berry  the  form  of  the  germ,  one-celled,  one-feeded. 
Seeds  oblong,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Spathe  caducous.  Amentj  imbricated  with 


top-lhaped,  compreffed-quadrangular  feales.  Cor.  none.  Fe° 
male.  Germs  imbricated.  Style  one.  Stigma  lacerated. 
Berry  one-feeded. 

Sp.  C.peltata,  trumpet-tree,  or  fnake-wood.jj  Linn.  Sp„ 
PI.  Laefl.  it.  272.  Jacq.  Obf.  2.  tab.  46.  fig.  4.  Amer.  pift. 
126.  tab.  262.  fig.  66.  (Ambaiba;  Marcg.  bras.  91.  Pif, 
bras.  147.  Yaruma  Oviedi ; Sloan  jam.  tab,  88.  fig.  3.  tab. 
89.  Ficus  furinamenfis  ; Pluk.  aim.  tab.  243.  fig.  5.  Coilo- 
tapalus  ; Brown  jam.  n.  1.)  A tree,  about  thirty  feet  high. 
Trunk  a foot  in  diameter,  hollow,  flopped  from  fpace  to 
fpace  with  membranous  fepta,  which  form  flight  annular 
marks  on  the  furface,  branched  only  at  the  fummit.  Leaves 
in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  large,  peltate,  green 
and  fcabrous  above,  downy-white  underneath,  deeply  divid- 
ed into  nine  or  ten  oblong  lobes,  on  long  petioles.  Berries 
in  flavour  fomewhat  refembling  the  common  rafpberry. 
The  wood  when  dry  eafily  takes  fire  by  attrition ; and  is 
employed  by  the  native  Indians  for  kindling  their  fires  in 
the  woods.  The  bark  is  ftrong  and  fibrous,  and  ufed  for 
cordage.  The  fmaller  branches,  when  cleared  of  their 
membranous  divifions,  are  employed  for  wind  inftruments. 
Both  trunk  and  branches  yield  a great  quantity  of  fixed  fait 
with  which  the  French  defpumateand  granulate  their  fugars. 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  brought 
from  its  native  country  in  fand,  and  requires  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  other  tropical  plants. 

Cecropia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  firft  names 
given  to  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  alfo  to  the  whole  city. 
See  Athens. 

Cecropia,  a burgh  of  Greece  in  Attica,  between  Mount 
(Egaleus  and  the  village  of  Achernes,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides. A tribe  of  the  fame  name  belonged  to  it. 

CECROPIUS  Mons,  a name  given  by  Seneca  the  tra- 
gedian to  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens ; probably  the  eminence  on  which  was  erefted 
the  Acropolis,  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Ce- 
cropia. 

CECROPS,  in  Biography,  the  firft  king  of  Athens, 
whofe  hiftory  afeends  into  the  fabulous  times,  is  faid  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  to  have  brought  a colony 
from  the  city  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  whom  he  conducted  after  a 
tedious  voyage  to  the  fhores  of  Attica,  and  fettled  on  the 
rock,  that  became  afterwards  the  fite  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  period  to  which  this  point  is  referred  is,  according  to 
the  Eufebian  chronicle,  about  1556  years  B.C.  On  this 
fpot  Cecrops  built  a fortrefs,  called  Cecropia ; and  having 
taken  poffeffion  of  a country  inhabited  by  a barbarous  peo- 
ple, divided  it  into  diftridts,  introduced  laws,  agriculture,  and 
the  arts,  focial  polity,  and  religion  ; and,  on  this  account,  de- 
ferved  to  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  ftate. 
Such  was  the  beneficial  effedt  of  the  regulations  which  he 
eftablifiied,  that  Attica  was  foon  peopled  by  20,000  inha- 
bitants, who  were  divided  into  four  tribes.  From  refpedt 
to  his  memory,  the  Athenians  affumed  the  appellation  of 
“ Cecropidas,”  which  they  retained  to  the  time  of  Erec- 
theus.  Cecrops  died  after  a reign  of  50  years.  He  had  ef- 
poufed  Agraulis,  the  daughter  of  Adteus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Attica,  by  whom  he  had  a foil,  who 
died  before  him,  and  three  daughters  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians afterwards  decreed  divine  honours.  His  tomb  was 
long  preftrved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; and  his  memory 
was  perpetuated  in  the  conftellation  of  Aquarius,  which 
was  coniecrated  to  him.  After  Cecrops,  reigned  17  princes, 
during  an  interval  of  about  563  years,  the  feventh  of  whom 
was  called  Cecrops,  and  the  lalt  Codrus.  Travels  of  Ana- 
charfis,  vol.  i.  See  Attica. 
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CECRYPHALE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promon- 
tory of  Peloponnefus,  near  which  the  Athenians  gained  a 
naval  combat  againft  the  (Eginetae,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Thucydides.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ifle  of  Cecryphalos,  which  Pliny  has  placed  near  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  Epidaurus.  That  part  of  the  fea  which  bathed 
the  ifland  and  promontory  of  this  name  was  called  “ Cecry- 
phaleum  mare.” 

CEDAR,  Barbadoes  lajlard,  in  Botany.  See  Ce- 
drela. 

Cedar,  lajlard.  See  Bubroma  Guazuma. 

Cedar,  Bermudian.  SeeJuNiPERus  Bennudiana. 

Cedar,  Carolina.  See  Juniperus. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  See  Pinus  Cedrus. 

'Cedar,  Lycian.  See  Juniperus  Lycia. 

Cedar,  Phoenician.  See  Juniperus  Phccnicea. 

Cedar,  red,  or  Virginian.  See  Juniperus  Virgini- 
ana. 

Cedar,  white.  See  Cupressus  Thyoides. 

Cedar,  or  Kedar,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a portion  of 
Arabia,  near  Judcea.  The  Arabians  in  this  diftrict  had  black, 
tents.  Seethe  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  i.  ver.  5. 

Cedar,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  America,  on  the 
coaft  of  Virginia.  N.  lat.  370  37'.  W.  long.  7 6°  40'. 

Cedar,  a river  of  Canada  which  runs  into  the  lake  Mi- 
chigan. N.  lat.  470  30'.  W.  long.  86°  50'. 

Cedar,  a lake  of  North  America,  N.  lat.  520  30'.  W. 
long.  ioo°  J.  The  entrance  into  this  lake  is  through  a 
fmall  channel  on  the  left,  formed  by  an  ifland.  Banks  of 
rocks  appear  at  intervals,  in  the  approach  to  it  on  either 
lide  : the  reft  of  the  country  is  low.  This  is  the  cafe  along 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  lake  and  the  iflands,  while  the  north 
is  level  throughout.  This  lake  runs  firft  weft  four  miles, 
then  as  much  more  W.S.W.,  acrofs  a deep  bay  on  the 
right,  then  fix  miles  to  the  Point  de  Lievre,  and  acrofs  an- 
other bay  again  on  the  right : then  N.W.  8 miles  acrofs  a 
ftill  deeper  bay  on  the  right ; and  7 miles  parallel  with  the 
nhrth  coaft,  N.N.W.  through  iflands,  5 miles  more  to 
Fort  Bourbon,  fituated  on  a fmall  ifland,  dividing  this  from 
Mud  lake.  The  Cedar  lake  is  from  4 to  12  miles  wide,  ex- 
cluflve  of  the  bays.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  wood  and 
abound  in  game,  and  its  waters  produce  plenty  of  filh,  par- 
ticularly the  fturgeon.  The  river  Safkatchiwine  will  pro- 
bably, in  a courfe  of  time,  by  the  depofition  of  earth  and 
fand,  convert  the  whole  of  the  cedar  lake  into  a foreft. 
Mackenzie’s  Voyages,  Introd.  p.  68. 

Cedar  lick,  a fait  fpring  in  the  ftate  of  Teneflee,  Ame- 
rica, 19  miles  from  Nalhville,  4 from  Big  Spring,  and  6 
from  Little  Spring. 

Cedar  Point,  a port  of  entry  in  Charles  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  eaft  iide  of  Patowmac  river,  about  12  miles  be- 
low Port  Tobacco,  and  96  S.  by  W.  of  Baltimore.  Its  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  tobacco  and  Indian  coin,  and  in  1794 
amounted  in  value  to  18,593  dollars. — Alio,  a cape  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Delaware  bay,  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Mary- 
land. 

Cedar-cu^t,  a fort  of  wooden  ware  brought  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  They  are  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  baf- 
tard  cedar,  and  appear  of  a very  clofe  and  firm  grain  ; but 
they  are  really  fo  porous,  that  when  any  liquor  is  poured 
into  them,  it  runs  out  at  the  bottom. 

CEDEBRATIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor  in  Lycia. 

CEDEYRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Galicia  ; 5 leagues  north  of  Ferrol. 

CED1AS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  town  of 
Africa. 


CEDILLA,  in  the  Spanifli  and  French  languages,  de- 
notes a fort  of  fmall  c,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  affixed  a 
kind  of  virgula,  as  g , to  denote  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced 
like  f.  The  cedilla  is  called  by  forne  of  our  printers  a cece- 
ril.  It  is  uled  before  the  vowels  a,  0,  and  u ; as  in  bragos , 
choga,  commenga,  legon,  and  clega,  &c.  in  the  Spanilh,  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  a word  ; as  in  gamatra , 
gurzar,  8c c. 

CEDOGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffra- 
gan  of  Conza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  a decayed 
llate  : 12  miles  N.W.  of  Melfi. 

CED  REyE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  Caria.  Steph.  Byz. 

CEDREI,  Cedr^eans,  or  Cedarenjans,  a people  of 
Arabia  Deferta,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nabathaeans,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and  commonly  oc- 
cupied the  fouthern  part  of  Arabia  Deferta,  north  of  Ara- 
bia Petrsea  and  Arabia  Felix. 

CEDRELA,  in  Botany,  (formed  from  Cedrus,  and  fo 
called  from  its  aromatic  refin)  Linn.  gen.  277.  Schrtb. 
383.  Willd.  436.  Lam.  111.  378.  Juft.  p.  2 66.  Vent.  vol. 
iii.  p.  165.  Gtert.  592.  tab.  95.  fig.  2.  Clafs  and  order, 
pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Melhr.,  Julf.  Meliacea, 
Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  campanulate,  very 
fmall,  five-toothed,'  withering.  Cor.  pentapetalous,  funnel- 
fliaped  ; tube  bellied  below  ; petals  linear-oblong,  obtufe, 
eredt,  adnate  to  the  receptacle  about  a third  of  their 
length.  Siam,  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  feated  on  the 
receptacle ; fhorter  than  the  petals,  adnate  to  the  recep- 
tacle,  Lam.  fhort,  diftindl,  JufT.  united  into  a tube,- 
half  their  length,  Vent. : anthers  oblong,  bent  out- 

wards at  the  tip.  Pifl.  Receptacle  proper,  five-cor- 
nered; germ  globular,  (elevated  on  a yellowifh  receptacle 
which  rifes  within  the  flower,  Lam.  placed  at  the  top  of 
a ftipes  which  has  the  ftamens  inferted  into  its  upper  part 
and  the  petals  into  its  lower,  Julf.  iupported  by  the  tube 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  ftamens,  Vent.)  ftyle  cylin- 
drical, the  length  of  the  ftamens ; ftigma  capitate,  de- 
preffed.  Peric.  capfule  woody,  roundifli,  five-celled,  five- 
vaived ; valves  deciduous.  Schrcb.  Lam.  (dehifeent  from 
the  tip,  fixed  at  the  bafe,  not  caducous,  Gasrt.)  Seeds  nu- 
merous, flefliy,  imbricated  downwards,  terminated  by  a mem- 
branous wing.  (Compreffed  ; upper  ones  elliptical  ; mid- 
dle ones  oblong-ovate ; lower  ones  ovate-lanceolate;  all  of 
a ferruginous-cinnamon  colour,  with  a nucleus  at  the  top, 
and  a membranous  wing  beneath,  Gsert.)  Receptacle  cen- 
tral, very  large,  woody,  pentagonal,  five-angular. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  withering.  Corolla  five-petalled,  funnel- 
fliaped,  adnate  to  the  receptacle  a third  of  its  length.  Cap- 
fule woody,  five-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds  imbricated  down- 
wards, with  a membranous  wing.  Nearly  allied  to  Swie- 
tenia. 

Sp.  C .odorata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Brown.  Jam.  tab.  10.  fig.  x. 
Lam.  111.  PI.  137.  (Cedrus  barbadenfium,  Pluk.  aim.  tab.  157. 
fig.  1.  Pruno  forte  affinis,  Sloan.  Jam.  182.  hift.  tab.  220,  fig. 
2.  Acajou  aplanches,  Nicols.  St.  Dom.  p.  135.)  “ Flow- 
ers panicled.”  A ftraight  tree  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high. 
Wood  foft,  light,  reddilh,  of  a pleafant  fmell;  bark  fmooth 
and  afh-coloured  when  young,  rough  as  it  advances  in  age ; 
having,  when  frelh,  an  unpleafant  tafte  and  very  offenfive 
fmell  refembling  that  of  afafeetida.  Leaves  fometimes  near 
three  feet  long,  winged  with  fixteen  or  eighteen  pairs  of 
leaflets  without  an  odd  one,  with  a fmell  like  that  of  the 
bark.  Flowers  whitilh  flefh-colour,  fmall,  very  numerous, 
in  much-branched  racemes  or  panicles ; branchlets  alter- 
nate, 
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• »ate,  rather  remote,  each  bearing  two  or  three  flowers.  On 
account  of  its  agreeable  odour,  the  wood  is  commonly  known 
in  the  BritifhWeft  India  illandsimder  the  name  of  cedar.  It  is 
much  ufed  there  for  canoes  and  periaguas,  fome  of  which 
have  been  hollowed  out  of  its  trunk  not  lefs  than  forty  feet 
long  and  fix  broad  ; the  foftnefs  and  lightnefs  of  its  wood 
render  it  peculiarly  proper  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  alfo  cut 
into  fhingles  for  the  roofs  of  houfes,  which  are  found  very 
durable  ; and  ii  a valuable  material  for  chefts  of  drawers  and 
other  articles  of  houfehold  furniture,  becaufe  its  odour  is 
offenfive  to  infedls.  A native  of  South  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Loureiro  has  another  fpecies  which  he  calls 
C.  Rofmarinus,  a native  of  Cochin-China  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macao,  but  Wiildenow  is  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Itca.  A fhrub, 
about  four  feet  high.  Leaves  linear.  Peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered.  Seeds  not  winged.  It  yields  a fine  effential 
oil,  and  a fpirit  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  drawn  from 
rofemary, 

Ceorela,  Brown,  Jam.  158.  See  Swietenia  mahagoni. 

'Cebrela,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
exotic  tree  kind,  viz.  the  Barbadoes  baftard  cedar (C.  odo- 
rata),  which,  in  its  native  fituation,  rifes  with  a ftraight 
ftem  to  the  height  of  feventy  feet  or  more,  but  is  fmall  in 
this  climate.  While  young,  the  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  an 
afn  colour;  but,  as  it  advances  in  age,  becomes  rough,  and 
of  a darker  colour  : toward  the  top  it  fhoots  out  many  fide 
branches,  which  are  garni  filed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pair  of  leaflets,  fometimts  near  three 
feet  long,  and  of  a pale  colour,  emitting  a rank  odour  in  the 
fummer  feafon  : the  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  ft ze  of  a par- 
tridge's egg,  fmooth,  and  of  a very  dark  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Method  of  Culture.  This  is  efFedted  in  this  plant  by  fow- 
ing  the  feeds  obtained  from  abroad  in  the  autumn  or  fpring 
months,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  a light  earth,  plunging 
them  in  a hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are  of  fufftcient 
growth  they  fhould  be  removed  with  care  into  other  Imall 
pots  feparately,  and  be  placed  in  the  bark-bed,  having  after- 
wards the  management  of  other  woody  ftove  plants. 

CEDRENUS,  George,  in  Biography,  a Greek  monk, 
who  flouriftied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  and 
wrote  annals,  or  an  epitome  of  general  hiftory,  from  the. 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus,  in 
1057.  This  work  is  compiled,  without,  much  judgment  and 
critical  fkill,  from  different  authors.  It  was  tranflated  iuto 
Latin  by  Xylar.der,"  and  printed  at  Baftl  in  1566  ; and  an 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1647,  the  notes  of  father 
Goar,  and  the  gloffary  of  Fabrot. 

CEDRES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  the  ifle 
of  Crete,  near  mount  Ida,  according  to  Theophraftus. 

CEDRIA,  a refinous  liquor  iffuing  from  the  great  cedar- 
tree,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  word  is  aifo  written  ce- 
dr'mm,  xtfyiov,  and  cedrinum , 

Cedria,  when  good,  yields  a ftrong  fmell,  is  tranfparent, 
of  a thick,  fatty  confidence,  fo  that  in  pouring  it  out,  it 
does  not  fall  too  fall  or  freely,  but  equally  drop  by  drop. 
It  is  poffeffed  of  two  oppoftte  qualities,  viz.  to  preferve 
dead  bodies,  by  its  drying  and  confumiug  fuperfluous  Hioif- 
ture,  without  damaging  the  folid  parts  ; and  to  putrefy  the 
foft  and  tender  parts  of  lining  bodies  without  exciting  any 
pain.  The  cedria  is  properly  the  tear  of  the  cedar.  Some 
call  it  the  gum,  others  the  pitch  of  the  cedar.  The  fame 
denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the  ccdreleon , or  oil  of  the 
cedar,  which  differs  little  from  the  refin,  except  that  it  is 
of  a thinner  confidence. 

Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  cedar,  fays,  that  the  tar  of  it  ufed 
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in  embalming  was  forced  out  of  it  by  fire,  and  called  in 
Syria  cedrium.  His  words  are,  “ Cujus  tanta  vis  eft,  ut  in 
yEgypto  corpora  hominum  defunftorum  eo  perfufa  fer- 
ventur.”  Diofcorides  calls  it  the  life  of  the  dead,  rtzpy 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liv.  p.  12. 

CEDRINUM  ( Vinum ),  cedar  wine;  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts,  vvhofe  qualities  are  Paid  to  be  heating,  diu- 
retic, and  gently  aftringent  ; but  the  lanrinum , or  bay-tree 
wine,  is  remarkably  heating. 

CEDRIPPO,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Spain,  in 
Boatica. 

CEDRIS,  a river  of  Sardinia,  which  flowed  towards  the 
Eaft  into  the  fea. 

C ED  RON,  or  Ke  dr  ok,  a town  of  Pale  [line,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Philiftineq  in  the  way  to  Azotus.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Cedebeus,  according  to  the  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

Cedron,  Kedron,  or  Kidron,  a brook  or  torrent  of 
Paleftine,  in  a valley  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jerufalem,  betwixt 
it  and  mount  Olivet,  which  difeharged  ilfelf  into  the  Af- 
phaltite  lake.  Our  bleffed  Lord  paffed  over  this  brook 
into  the  garden  where  lie  was  betrayed,  (John,  xviii.  1.) 
David  alfo,  when  he  fled  from  Abfalom,  crofted  this  brook, 
(2  Sam.  xv.  23.)  See  alfo  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  Jcrom  calls  it 
a torrent  or  valley,  and  Jofephus  denominates  it  a deep 
valley.  Into  this  valley  was  conveyed  the  blood  poured  out 
at  the  foot  ol  the  altar,  which,  as  the  blood  made  the  river 
look  black,  derived  its  name  from  this  circumftance,  the 
word  “ Kiddar,”  denoting  blacknefs.  Others  deduce  its 
name  from  the  cedar-trees  planted  on  each  fide,  whence, 
fay  they,  it  is  Hill  named  in  the  plural,  as  by  the  LXX, 
(Jer.  xxxi.  40.),  r Zv  Spun,  from  thefe  cedar-trees. 

CEDRONELLA,  ill  Botany,  Comm.  Hurt.  See  Du- 
cocEfHALUM  canarienfe. 

CEDROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Thrace,  where,  according  to  Ariftotle,  they  trained  hawks 

for  the  chafe. 

CEDROS1A.  See  Gebrosia. 

C ED  ROTA,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  660.  Wild.  l/$6. 
(Aniha.  Aubl.  126.  Juff.  4;S.  .Lam.  Encyc.  Bole. 
Nouv.  Diet. ) Clals  and  order,  olioifdria  monogytda. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaftd  ; deeply  divided  into 
fix  ovate,  obtufe,  concave  feginents.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
filaments  eight,  fliort,  inferted  iuto  the  receptacle  ; anthers 
roundifh,  two-celled.  Pfl.  germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  lur- 
rourided  by  a gland ; ilyle  ihort ; (ligma  obtufe.  Pcric. 
unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fix-cleft ; feginents  concave.  Corolla 
none,  Germ  turrounded  by  a gland. 

Sp.  C-  guianenfts , Mart.  Willd.  (Aniba  guisnenfts,  Aubl, 
Gui.  tab.  126.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  298.)  A tree,  forty  feet 
high,  two  feet  thick.  Wood  yellowifh,  aromatic,  heavy 
when  green,  becoming  light  when  dry ; bark  thick,  un- 
equal, wrinkled,  full  of  clefts.  Branches  near  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  numerous.  Leaves  about  feven  inches  long,  two 
broad,  either  oppoftte,  or  in  whorls  of  three  or  more  to- 
gether, oval-acuminate,  entire,  thin,  fmooth,  on  ftiort  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  fmall,  green,  loofely  racemed,  on  a long, 
weak,  axillary  peduncle ; pedicels  flender,  generally  bearing 
three  fefiile  flowers.  A native  of  the  forefts  of  Guiana. 
The  inhabitants  call  it  cedar-wood,  and  ufe  it  for  making 
their  pirogues.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  fit  for  mads. 

CEDRUS.  See  Cf.drela,  Junipe&us,  Pinus,  and 
Swietenia. 

Cedrus,  or  Cebrus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river 
of  Myfia,  according  to  Dion  Caflius. 

CEESTER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Plolllein  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Pijmenberg, 
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Ceester-.M&&?,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 

Holllein  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Pinnenberg. 

CEFALENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee 
of  Africa,  in  the  Proconfular  province. 

CEFALU,  in  Geography , a lea-port  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  the  fee  of 
a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Medina.  The  harbour  vviil  not  con- 
tain more  than  30  or  40  veffels.  The  number  oi  inhabit- 
ants is  about  5000  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Termini.  N.lat.  ^B0^'. 
E.  long.  i4°5'. 

CEGINUS,  in  AJlronomy , a fixed  flar  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude-, in  the  left  llioulder  of  Bootes,  marked  y by 
Bayer. 

CEGLIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Bari. 

CEGOLFFES,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  lapis  Judaicus,  or  Tecoli 
of  the  ancients. 

CEFIOILOTL  of  Ray,  in  Ornithology,  the  Mexican  pi- 
geon. defcribed  by  Gmelin  under  the  title  of  columba  mexi- 
cana,  which  fee. 

CETBA,  in  Botany,  Plum.  tab.  32.  Gsert. 377.  See 
Bomb  ax  ceiba. 

CEILA,  or  Keilah,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Pa- 
leftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jolhua,  xv.  44.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Philiftines  in  the  time  of  Saul  ; but  refeued  by 
David.  Eufebius  places  it  17  miles  from  Eieutheropolis, 
on  the  fide  of  Hebron.  Sozomen  fays,  that  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  was  fhewn  in  this  place. 

CEILANESE  Gods.  Ste  Budun  and  Sakradk- 
wendra. 

CEILING,  in  Architecture,  the  upper  part  or  interior 
covering  of  any  room  or  apartment. 

Ceilings  are  in  general  compofed  of  a coating  of  laths  and 
plafter,  or  ftucco  applied  on  the  underfide  of  a vault  or  tim- 
ber framing : accordingly  they  are  either  flat  or  coved  in 
various  manners  ; they  are  alfo  either  plain  or  ornamented. 
The  ufual  method  of  ornamenting  ceilings  is  to  difpofe  them 
into  compartments  or  pannels  forming  various  geometrical 
figures,  either  let  into  the  ceiling,  or  being  flulh  with  its  fur- 
face,  and  furrounded  with  one  or  feveral  mouldings.  The 
compartments  frequently  receive  ornaments  of  various  kinds  ; 
foliage,  figures,  or  grotefques,  and  executed  in  relief  with 
ftucco  or  plafter,  or  painted  in  colours,  or  chiaro  ofeuro. 
Thus  the  ceilings  have  frequently  conftituted  thegreateft  or- 
nament of  palaces,  and  other  fplendid  buildings,  and  have  em- 
ployed the  taients  of  the  greateft  artifts. 

In  England,  thecuftom  of  ornamenting  ceilings  has  greatly 
declined,  and  indeed  is  fcarcely  at  all  pra&ifed  in  private  build- 
ings. The  ufe  of  an  inferior  covering  to  the  flooring-timbers  of 
a houfe  is  confiderable,  as  it  preferves  a greater  equality  of 
temperature  in  the  apartments,  and  prevents  the  tranfmiffion 
of  found  from  one  ftory  to  another.  Thefe  advantages  are  fo 
well  underltood  in  this  country,  that  we  fee  none  but  the  oldeft 
and  meaneft  habitations  unprovided  with  plafter  ceilings. 

Ceiling,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  infide  planks  of  a 
ftiip* 

CEIMELIA,  from  xti/xui,  to  be  laid  up,  in  Antiquity , 
denotes  choice,  or  precious  pieces  of  furniture  or  orna- 
ments, referved  or  laid  up  for  extraordinary  occafions  and 
ufes. 

In  which  fenfe,  facred  garments,  veffels,  and  the  like, 
are  reputed  of  the  ceimeha  cf  a church.  Medals,  antique 
ftone3,  figures,  manuferipts,  records,  &c.  are  the  ceimelia  of 
men  of  letters. 

CEIMELIARGHIUM,  the  repofitory  or  place  where 
■teimelia  are  preferved.  1 


CEIMELIOPHYLAX,  from  *si/*iAioa  and  rlw,  / 
leep,  the  keeper  or  curator  of  a colle&ion  of  ceimelia  ; fome- 
times  al!o  denominated  ceimeliarcha. 

The  ceimeliarcha,  or  ceime/iophy/ax,  was  an  officer  in  the  an. 
cient  churches  or  monaftenes.  anfwering  to  what  was  other- 
wile  denominated  chartophylax,  and  cujlos  archivarum. 

CEINTURE,  Mil  itaire,  a military  cinfture,  girdle, 
belt,  or  fafh.  This  term,  however,  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed to  denote  a broad  leathern  belt,  which  was  worn 
round  the  waift,  and  was  ornamented  with  gold  and  filver 
plates.  The  chevaliers  put  on  it  even  jewels  and  precious 
ilones,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  reprefentations  of  thefe  cheva- 
liers on  ancient  tombs  and  monuments.  Thefe  ceintures 
mull  have  fatigued  them,  and  particularly  their  fides,  and  it 
mull  have  required  good  haunches  to  fupport  them,  when 
furnifhed  with  all  their  military  appendages  and  trifles  ; for 
there  were  attached  to  this  ceir.ture  the  two  fwords  for  com- 
bat--, . the  great  ejlocade , or  rapier,  and  the  braquemard,  or 
ftrong  lhort  cutting  fword  ; as  alfo  the  fhield  or  buckler 
when  the  cavaliers  were  not  in  the  aCl  or  attitude  of  fighting. 

The  marlhal  de  Bourgogne,  in  1231,  left  by  his  will  to 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Chalons  two  ceintures,  one  of 
gold  and  the  other  of  filver,  to  be  wrought  up  into,  facred 
vafes.  Thefe  forts  of  ceintures,  which  ceafed  to  be  in  ufe 
after  armour  of  hammered  or  beaten  iron  made  its  ap- 
pearance, conftituted  part  of  the  cavalier’s  armament  of 
honour. 


The  armament  d'honneur,  or  armament  of  honour,  con- 
fided of  thofe  pieces  of  a warrior’s  armour,  to  the  lofs  of 
which  lhame  or  dilgrace  was  attached.  A cavalier  who  loft 
through  cowardice  or  mifcondufl  in  battle  his  fword  or  his 
buckler,  was  difgraced  or  dilhonoured.  Difg race  was  equally 
attached  to  his  lofing  his  military  cindlure. 

The  conqueror  in  defpoiling  his  adverfary  of  his  ceinture 
thereby  manifefted  a complete  vidory  over  him.  It  was 
the  mark  or  token  of  liberty  as  long  as  it  was  carried  by 
one  under  arms,  to  which  Hate  of  liberty  that  of  fervi- 
tude  or  flavery  fucceeded,  on  his'  lofing  it.  He  who  de- 
fpoiled  another  of  it  had  power  cr  authority  to  bind  him 
with  it. 

Honour  was  fo  much  attached  to  the  military  ceinture, 
that  the  grand  feigniors  took  much  delight  in  enriching 
theirs,  and  among  the  other  ceremonies  obferved  at  the  de- 
gradation of  a chevalier,  that  of  depriving  him  of  the  cinfture 
was  one. 

CinClures  were  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
A young  chevalier,  on  firft  taking  that  ornament,  received 
it  from  the  hands  of  an  old  one.  The  ceremony  obferved 
on  fuch  an  occafion  was  a fort  of  introduction  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms.  When  ceintures  came  to  be  laid  afide,  they 
were  fucceeded  by  fcarfs,  bands,  and  bandoleers. 

Ceinture,  in  Ornithology,  the  French  name  of  the  yellow 
lark,  Alauda  Jlava.  Ceinture  de  pretre  ou  alouette  de  Silerk, 
Buffon.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  rufous,  varied  with 
fufeous  grey  above  ; beneath  whitifti ; front,  chin,  and 
throat  yellow;  tail-feathers  black,  edged  with  grey;  the 
exterior  ones  edged  with  white.  Length  five  inches  and 
three  quarters.  Inhabits  Siberia,  and  is  very  rare. 

Ceinture  d'argent,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  given  by- 
French  authors  to  the  fifh  called  by  Linnaeus  Trichiurus 
lepturus,  which  fee. 

CEINTURON,  a waift-belt  generally  of  leakher,  which 
fucceeded  the  baudrier,  or  Ihoulder  belt,  and  was  fmaller 
and  lighter  than  it.  The  ceinturon  and  baudrier  have,  in- 
deed, at  times,  replaced  each  other.  Tlte  fhoulder-belt  is 
moft  common,  and  certainly  gives  the  foldier  a more  mili- 
tary and  graceful  appearance  than  the  waift  belt, 

CEIRA, 
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CEIRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cavern  in  the  country 
of  the  Getse,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Caffius 
fays,  that  Craffus  flopped  the  avenues  of  this  cavern  in  order 
to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  it,  to  furrender. 

Ceira,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira  ; one  league  S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

Ceira,  a river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  Mon- 
dego,  about  a league  S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

CEIXUPIERA,  in  Ichthyology.  The  fifh  deferibed  by 
Marcgrave  under  this  name  cannot  eafily  be  afcertairied 
from  the  account  left  us  by  that  writer.  He  fays  it  is  a 
native  of  the  American  feas,  and  is  eileemed  a fine  and  deli- 
cate fifh,  though  of  an  enormous  fize.  Its  grows  to  nine 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  body  ; but 
is  chiefly  eaten  while  young.  The  body  is  oblong  ; and 
the  head  flatted.  The  mouth  is  fmall  for  the  lize  of 
the  fifh,  and  it  has  no  teeth  in  the  jaws,  but  the  whole 
mouth  is  thickly  fet  with  fmall  tubercle’s.  Its  back  and 
fides  are  black,  and  the  belly  of  a fine  bright  white.  Its 
fins  are  all  black  except  the  belly  ones,  which  are  white  with 
a rim  of  black  at  their  edge. 

CEIZERIAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diitrift  of  Bourg.  The  place  contains  1 106,  and  the  can- 
ton 8865  inhabitants:  the  territory  comprehends  140  kilio- 
metres,  and  14  communes. 

CELADON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  in  Arcadia ; which  had  its  fource  in  Mount 
Lyceus,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Alphtus,  according 
to  Paufanias. 

CELADONE,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Locride. — 
Alfo,  the  name  of  a fmall  river  of  Spain,  called  alio  Celadus 
or  Celandus. 

CELADUSA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Rhenea,  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Delos. 

CELADUSSaE,  an  ifland  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  men- 
tioned by  Mela  and  Pliny. 

CEL-ENaE,  a large  town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia,  where  Cyrus 
had  a palace  and  a park  filled  with  wild  beails.  The  river 
Meander  traverfed  this  town,  and  alfo  the  Marfyas.  Xerxes 
retired  to  Cetenae  after  his  defeat,  and  built  the  caftle  and 
fortrefs.  Xenophon  mentions  this  city . Cyrus  the  yrounger 
fojourned  here  30  days,  and  was  joined  by  Clearchus,  when 
exiled  from  Lacedaemon. — Alfo,  a place  of  Greece,  on  the 
confines  of  Attica  and  Bccotia.  Suidas. 

CEL.ENUS,  a mountain  of  Alia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Galatia.  It  was  alfo  called  Cehrnus  tumulus. 

CELuETHI,  a people  of  Greece,  in  Thefprotia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Theffaly.  Steph.  Byz. 

CELzETHRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  in  Bccotia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Arne.  Steph.  Byz. 

* CELAMA,  a village  of  Africa,  in  Maurtania  Csefa- 
rienfis.  It  lay  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  S.W.  of  the 
grand  promontory,  and  S.E.  of  Artiliga. 

CELANDINE,  in  Botany.  See  Chelidonium  majus. 

Celandine,  lejjer.  See  Ranunculus Jicaria. 

Celandine  tree.  SeeToccoNiA. 

CELANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Uttra,  ieated  near  the  north  fhore  of  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  ard  the  head  of  the  earldom  that 
comprehended  at  one  time  the  greated  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Marfi.  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  people 
that  inhabited  the  environs  of  the  lake,  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  be  the  moll  intrepid  foldiers  of  their  legions, 
when  in  friendlhip,  and  the  moft  formidable  of  their  enemies, 
when  at  variance.  It  was  a common  faying,  that  Rome 


could  neither  triumph  over  the  Marfi,  nor  without  them, 
In  the  662 d year  of  Rome,  B.  C.  92,  they  put  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  the  Social  war,  one  of  the  moft  obftinate  and 
dangerous  oppofirions  ever  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  power,  which  was  terminated  by  a grant  of  the 
privileges  for  which  they  contended.  Their  name  ftill  fub- 
fifis  in  that  of  the  diocefe,  for  the  prelate  is  ftyled  bifliop 
of  the  Marfi.  In  ancient  times,  the  lake  was  called  Fuci- 
nus,  and  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  a god  of  the  fame  ap- 
pellation, wbofe  temple  Hood  on  its  banks.  According  to 
the  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  it  was  fubjedf  to  extraor- 
dinary increafe  and  decreafe.  The  actual  circumference  is 
47  miles,  (more  than  30  miles,  fays  fir  William  Hamilton, 
ubi  infra)  ; the  breadth,  in  the  willed  part,  10,  in  the  nar- 
rowed, 4 ; its  depth,  on  an  average,  12  feet.  But  thefe 
meafures  have  been  fubjeCt  to  great  variations.  Two  miles 
up  the  plain,  behind  Avezzano,  the  fragments  of  boats, 
Oiells,  and  other  marks  of  its  ancient  extent,  have  been 
cafually  difeovered  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  people 
who  remember  when  it  did  not  flow  nearer  than  within  two 
miles  of  Avezzano.  An  immenfe  tradl  of  land  is  lod  at 
every  increafe  of  its  level  ; and  if  any  means  could  be  de- 
vifed  for  draining  it,  cr,  at  lead,  reducing  its  fize,  the  value 
of  the  ground  recovered  for  cultivation  would  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  any  expence  incurred  in  the  works. 
Round  this  lake  rifes  a circle  of  grand  mountains  covered 
with  fnow,  fome  of  which  are  the  hightfl  in  Italy,  if  we 
except  the  Alps : the  mod  elevated  is  the  Rocca  di  Cam- 
bio. At  the  foot  of  thefe  are  many  villages,  and  rich,  well- 
cultivated  farms.  In  dimmer  this  country  mult  be  a de- 
lightful refidence,  for  the  environs  of  the  lake  are  well  en- 
clofed,  and  the  fides  of  the  hills  covered  with  fine  woods; 
its  waters  abound  wifh  filli  of  various  kinds,  though  not  of 
the  bed  quality,  and  hither,  at  the  dated  feafons,  repair  in- 
numerable flights  of  wild  fowl.  In  the  (hallow  water  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  fir  W.  Hamilton  faw  thoufands  of 
water-fnakes,  purfuing  and  preying  upon  a little  fifh  like 
our  thornbacks,  but  much  better  armed,  though  their  de- 
fenfive  weapons  feemed  to  avail  them  but  little  againit  fuch. 
ravenous  foes.  The  neceffaries  of  hie  are  good,  plentiful, 
and  cheap.  About  I5  mile  from  the  town  is  the  tmiflary 
or  opening  made  by  order  of  Claudius  Ctefar  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  waters  into  the  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano, 
which  runs  in  a deep  valley  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hills. 
In  a line  from  it,  now  choaked  up,  up  the  flope,  are  fix 
perpendicular  wells,  and  two  oblique  grooves  to  the  canal, 
which  was  driven  through  the  hill  into  the  oppofite  valley, 
and  there  had  a vent  at  Capiflrelli,  two  miles  from  the  lake. 
As  the  fwelling  of  this  lake  was  attended  with  incredible 
damage,  the  Marfi  had  often  petitioned  the  fenate  to  drain 
it;  Julius  Crefar  would  have  attempted  it,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  His  fucceflor  declined  the  project,  till,  at 
length,  Claudius,  who  delighted  in  expenlive,  difficult  enter- 
prifes,  undertook  it.  During  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  he 
employed  30,000  men  in  digging  a pafiage  through  the 
mountain,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  letting  off 
the  water,  he  exhibited  a fuperb  naval  fpetlacle  on  the  lake, 
confiding  of  an  engagement  between  condemned  criminals, 
who,  in  feparate  fleets,  aided  the  pans  of  Rhodians  and 
Sicilians,  and  who  dedroyed  one  another  for  the  amufement 
of  the  court,  and  of  a multitude  of  fpeeflators  that  covered 
the  hiils.  When  the  emiffary  was  opened,  at  the  clofe  of 
this  favage  diverfion,  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  difficulty  es- 
caped being  hurried  away  and  drowned  by  the  bidden  ru filing 
of  the  waters  towards  this  vent.  However,  through  either 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  engineers,  the  work  did 
not  anfwer  expeftation,  and  Claudius  did  not  live  long 
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enough  to  complete  it.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  went  with 
torches  into  the  emiflary  of  Claudius  as  far  as  he  could.  It 
is  a co-vered  under-ground  canal,  three  miles  long,  and  great 
part  of  it  cul  through  a hard  rock  ; the  other  parts  flip- 
ported  by  mafenry,  with  wells  funk  to  give  air  and  light. 
In  its  prefect  Hate,  though  filled  up  with  rubbifh  and  earth 
in  many  parts,  and  of  courfe  tifelefs,  it  is  a magnificent  monu- 
ment of  antiquity.  Nero  abandoned  the  fcheme  projected 
and  partly  executed  by  Claudius,  through  envy.  Adrian 
is  faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the  Fucinus  ; but  none 
now  efcape  except  through  hidden  channels  formed  by  na- 
ture, but  liable  to  frequent  obftruftions.  As  three  confi- 
derable  ltreams  run  into  the  lake, --the  leaft  obllacle  to  a dif- 
charge  mult  raife  the  level.  Swinburne’s,  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  .374.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxvi.  p.  36b. 

CiiLANO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
Tarento,  3 miles  from  Roffano. 

CEL  ANTES,  in  Logic,  a denomination  given  by  the 
Peripatetics  to  the  Galenical  fyilogifm ; otherwile  called 
calentes. 

CELARENT,  among  Logicians,  a mode  of  fyilogifm, 
wherein  the  major  and  conclufion  are  univerfal  negative 
propofitions,  and  the  minor  an  univerfal  affirmative.  E.  gr. 

CE  None  whofe  underjianding  is  limited  can  be  omni- 

feient. 

LA  Every  man’s  underflanding  is  limited. 

RENT  ^Therefore  no  man  is  omntfeient . 

CELASTRUS,  in  Botany , (r.nAarpo?,  Theophraft.)  Linn, 
gen.  270.  Schrcb,  372.  Willd.  42,3.  Lam.  Illuf.  361.  Juff. 
378.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  4 65.  Gtert.  593.  ( Evonymoides ; Ifnard. 
A.  G.  1716.)  Staff  tree.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  mo- 
nogynia.  Nat.  Qrd.  Dumofa , I. inn.  Rbamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  very  fmall,  one-leafed,  flat,  femifive-cleft ; 
lobes  obtufe.  Cor.  Petals  five,  egg-fhaped,  fpreadirig,  fef- 
file.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  alternate  with  the  petals  ; anthers  very  fmall..  Pijl. 
Germ  fuperior,  very  fmall,  partly  imrr.erfed  in  a broad,  fiat 
receptacle;  ilyle  fhort  ; lligma  trifid.  Per'tc.  Capfule  in- 
verfely  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  trigonous,  three-celled,  three- 
valved  ; partitions  in  the  middle  of  the  valves.  Seeds  few, 
egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  partly  involved  in  a coloured  four- 
cleft  arillus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-lobed.  Petals  five,  fpreading.  Germ 
immerfed  in  the  receptacle.  Capfule  trigonous,  thrte-valved. 
Seeds  calyptrated. 

Obf.  Gcertner  afferts  that  there  is  no  folid  generic  dif- 
tinftion  between  this  genus  and  evonymus,  a difference  in 
the  number  of  cells  and  valves  being,  in  hisjudgment,  of  no 
confequence,  except  to  the  mere  curpologili. 

* Without  thorns. 

F Leaves  entire . 

Sp.  1.  C.  hieidus , Linn.  Mant.  p.  49.  Syft.  Nat.  6.  Mart. 
14.  Willd.  1.  l’Herit.  Sp.  nov.  Fafc.  3.  49.  tab.  25.  (C. 
toncavus  ; Lam.  IliulL  2695.  Cafiine  concava  ; Encyc.  5. 
PI.  130.  fig.  2.  Evonymus;  Pink.  aim.  tab.  280.  fig.  4.) 
Shining  ftaff-tree  or  fmall  Hottentot  cherry.  “ Leaves 
oval,  acute,  finning,  margined  ; peduncles  axillary.”  Willd. 
41  Leaves  fomewhat  roundifb-cgg-fhaped,  rigid,  veined,  con- 
cave above ; capfnles  retufe,  blunt.”  Lam.  A fhrub  five 
or  fix  feet  high.  Stem  a little  twilled,  with  a blaekifh  bark. 
Branches  fliff,  rather  long,  generally  fimple,  leafy  and  green. 
Leaves  alternate,  numerous,  rather  fmall,  almolt  fcfliie, 
fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  lolitary,  or  three  together, 
or.  fhort  fimple  peduncles.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  flowering  from  April  to  September.  2.  C.  micro- 
phyllus,  Linn.  Sup.  p.  154.  Mart.  7.  Willd.  2.  Thunb. 
prod.  42.  “ Leaves  egg-fluptd,  obtufe  ; panicles  terminal.” 


A fhrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  C.  luL 
latus,  Lion.  Sp.  PI.  X.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  Encyc.  x.  111.  2691. 
Willd.  3.  (Evonymoides;  Ifnard  Aft.  17x6.  Evonymus; 
Pink.  aim.  139.  tab.  28.  fig.  5.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped, 

acute;  panicle  terminal,”  Willd.  “ Little  racemes  terminal. ” 
Lam.  A fhrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Stems  generally 
two  or  three,  branched.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long, 
and  two  broad,  alternate,  petiokd.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
fcarlet,  with  numerous  imall  protuberances.  Seeds  hard* 
covered  with  a thin  red  pulp.  A native  of  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  flowering  in  July.  4.  C. 
o/eoides,  Lam.  111.  2696.  (Cafiine  oleoides;  Encyc.  Celaltrus 
laurinus  ; Willd.  4.  Tlninb.  prod.  42  ?)  “ Leaves  ovate- 

lanceolate,  margined  ; corymbs  peduneled,  axillary.”  Lam. 
“ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire  ; panicles  axil'ary.”  Thunb. 
A fnrub.  Smallelt  branches  angular,  fmooth,  leafy,  grey- 
ifh.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  an  inch  and  half  or  two 
inches  long.  A native  of  Africa,  communicated  to  La 
Marck  by  Sonnerat.  5.  C.  corniculatus , Mart.  18.  i’Herit. 
fert.  ang.  6.  Breyn.  ic.  tab.  22.  fig.  3.  (C.  roltratus  ; Willd. 

5.  Thunb.  prod.  42?  C.  tncufpidatus ; Lam.  Ill u It . 2694.? 
Evonymus,  Burm.  Afr.  tab.  97.  fig.  1.  quoted  both  by 
l’Heriticr  and  La  Marck.)  “ Leaves  oval,  quite  entire, 
perennial  ; capfules  three-horned.”  i’Herit.  “ Leaves  ob- 
long-oval, unequal,  quite  entire  ; corymbs  dichotomous,  ax- 
illary ; fruit  thorny.”  Willd.  “ Leaves  oblong-oval; 
finning,  quite  entire,  reflexed  at  the  edges  ; capfules  tri- 
enfpidate.”  Lam.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

6.  C.JHiformis,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  Mart.  Willd.  8.  Tlmnb. 

prod.  4.2.  “ Leaves  lapceolate  ; branches  filiform  ; pedun- 

cles axillary,  one-flowered.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

f f Leaves  ferrated  or  toothed. 

7 .0..  fcandens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  Encyc.  2.  Ill, 
2693.  Willd.  9.  Gtert.  tab- 95.  fig.  4.  Thunb.  Tranf.  Linrtw 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  (C.  punctatus  ; Thunb.  jap.  97  ?) 
“ Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  ferrated  ; racemes  terminal  ; 
item  twining.”  Willd.  A fhrub,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  or  more.  Stems  feveral,  twining  about  other  fhrubs,  or 
trees,  or  one  another ; they  twine  fo  clofely  about  trees  as 
to  burythemfelves  in  their  bark  and  fubliance,  and  finally  to 
deftroy  them.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth.  Flowers 
fmall,  whitifh  green.  A native  of  Canada  and  Japan.  Will- 
denow  doubts  whether  the  fcandens  of  Linnanis  and  the 
punftatus  of  Thunberg  be  the  fame  plant,  in  oppofition  to 
the  decifion  of  Thunberg  himfelf.  La  Marck  in  his  Illuf- 
trations  keeps  them  dillinft,  with  the  following  fpecific  cha- 
racters. C . fcandens,  “ Stem  twining;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  acu- 
minate, finely  ferrated.”  C.  punSatuS,  “Branches  climbing; 
dotted;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  fen ated.  8.  0,. panic ulalus , Willd. 
10.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  obtufe,  ferrated  ; 

panicle  elongated,  terminal.”  Branches  brown,  fpotted, 
cylindrical.  Leaves  two  inches  king,  one  broad,  alternate, 
fmooth.  Panicle  three  inches  long.  Flowers  fmall.  A 
native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  deferibed  by  Witldenow  from  a 
dried  fpecimen.  9.  C .procumbent,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  133. 
Mart.  4.  Willd.  xi.  Thunb.  42.  “ Stem  procumbent  ; 

leaves  egg-fhaped,  ferrated  ; flowers  axillary,  generally  fo- 
litary.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  10.  C. 
acuminatus , Linn.  jun.  Supp.  154.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  12. 
Thunb.  prod.  42.  (C.populifolius  ; Lam.  111.  2698  ?)  “ Stem 
erect,  limber  ; leaves  egg-fbaped,  acuminate,  ferrated;  pe- 
duncles axillary,  one-flovvtred.”  Linn.  jun.  “ Leaves  egg- 
fhaped,  acuminate,  ferrated  ; umbels  axillary,  nearly  feflile, 
few-flovvered.”  Lam.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
xj.  C.  safjinoides,  Mart.  19.  Lam.  111.  2697.  Willd.  13. 

8 L’Herit. 
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I’Herit.  fert.  ang.  tab.  io.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute, 
remotely  toothed,  perennial ; flowers  axillary.”  A native 
of  the  Canary  iflaads,  flowering  in  Align  ft  and  September, 
introduced  into  England  by  Maflbn  in  1779.  12.  C ■ Jiri- 

atus,  Mart.  10.  Lam.  111.  2702.  Willd.  14.  Thunb.  jap. 
90.  “ Branchlets  ere£t,  ftriated  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  acu- 

minate, ferrated;  peduncles  fcattered,  one-flowered.”  L. eaves 
oppofite,  fmooth,  fpreading.  on  fliort  petioles.  A native  of 
Japan.  13.  C.  cemuus,  Willd.  13.  Thunb.  prod.  42. 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  ferrated  ; peduncles  axillary, 
one-flowered,  nodding.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  14.  C.  unit  at  us , Willd.  16.  Thunb.  prod.  42. 
“ Leaves  obovate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  wave-toothed  ; 
flowers  axillary,  feflile.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  15.  C.  edu/is,  Lam.  Illuf.  2704.  Willd.  17.  Vahl. 
Svmb.  1.  p.  2 1 . (Catha  edulis ; Lam.  Encyc.  Forfk. 
jEgyp.  6j.)  “Leaves  oppolite  and  alternate,  elliptical, 
ferrated;  cymes  axillary,  dichotomous.”  A tree.  Leaves 
fmooth,  (hilling,  on  fliort  petioles.  Flowers  white.  A 
native  of  Arabia.  The  natives  chew  the  green  leaves, 
which  they  tfteem  a prefervative  againft  the  plague.  16. 
C.  crenatus , Mart.  17.  Willd.  18.  Forft.  prod.  1 13.  “ Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  crenulate ; cymes  axillary.”  A native  of  the 
Marqutfas  iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  1 7.  C.  dilatatus,  Mart.  9. 
Willd.  19.  Thunb.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  (Evony- 
nioides  ; Thunb.  jap.  354.  n.  26.)  “ Leaves  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  acumiaate,  ferrated  at  the  tip  ; flowers  terminal.” 
A native  of  Japan.  18.  C.  myrtifolius , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ,3. 
Mart.  3.  Lam.  Encyc.  3.  Illuft.  2693.  Willd.  20.  (Myrti- 
folia arbor;  Sloan  jam.  2,  p.  79.  tab.  193-  fig.  1.)  “Leaves 
egg-fhaped,  (lightly  ferrated;  flowers  in  racemes;  ftem 
erect.”  A tree  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Wood 
white,  very  hard.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  rounded  at 
the  bafe,  acute  at  the  fummit,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
Flowers  white,  final!.  A native  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 
19.  C.  tetragonus,  Willd.  22.  Thunb.  prod.  42.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  ferrated  ; branches  tetragonous.”  A native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  20.  C.  articulatus,  Mart.  8. 
Willd.  23.  Thunb.  jap.  97.  (,C.  orbiculatus ; Lam.  111. 
270c.)  “ Leaves  rounded,  acuminate,  ferrated  ; peduncles 

axillary,  often  trifid,  fometimes  bifid.”  A flirub.  Branches 
polygonous,  fmooth,  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  white. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  fmooth,  nerved,  fpreading  ; 
petioles  channelled,  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
A native  of  Japan.  21.  C.  alatus,  Mart.  11.  Lam.  2703. 
Willd.  24.  Thunb.  jap.  98.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  acuminate, 
flightly  ferrated,  on  fhort  petioles  ; branches  winged.”  A 
native  of  Japan.  2 2.  C.  trigynus,  Lam.  111.  2699.  (Sorme- 
ratia  ; Commerf. ) “ Leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  obtufely 

ferrated  ; umbels  axillary,  loofe,  pedunclcd  ; ftyle  fcarcely 
any.”  A fhriib.  Flowers  very  fmail  ; ftigmas  three,  or 
three  on  very  fhort  flyles.  A native  of  the  ifie  of 
France. 

**  Thorny. 
j Leaves  entire. 

23.  C.  linearis , Linn.  Stipp.  153.  Mart.  15.  Willd.  25. 
Thunb.  prod.  42.  “ Spines  leafy  ; leaves  linear.”  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  24.  C.  integrfolius.  Linn. 
Supp.  133.  Mart.  16.  Willd.  26.  Thunb.  Prod.  42. 
" Spines  leafy  ; leaves  egg-lhaped,  obtufe  ; cymes  lateral.” 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  25.  C.  emarginatus, 
Willd.  27.  “ Spines  leafy  ; leaves  inverfely  egg-fhaped, 

emarginate;  umbels  peduncled.”  Branches  cylindrical. 
Spines  an  inch  long,  rigid,  thick,  alternate  ; the  younger 
ones  bearing  leaves  and  flowers.  Leaves  glaucous,  fmooth, 
obtufe,  on  fliort  petioles.  Flowers  in  umbels,  at  the  axils  of 
the  leave?,  and  the  tip  of  the  fpines ; peduncles  capillary, 


long  when  compared  with  the  flowers.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  deferibed  by  Wiildenow  from  a dried  fpeci- 
nien. 

ff  Leaves  ferrated  or  toothed. 

2S.  C.  luxifolius , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  12.  Lam.  Ercyc. 
4.  Illuf.  2705.  (Lyciurn,  Pluk.  aim.  tab.  202.  fig.  3.) 
“ Spines  leafy  ; branches  angular ; leaves  inverfely  egg- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  fomewhat  toothed  ; cymes  lateral.”  A 
fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high.  Stan  much  branched. 
Spines  alternate,  {freight,  ftrong,  fome  naked,  often  leafy. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Peduncles  axillary,  fupporting  a loole 
cyme  or  umbel  of  about  five  flowers.  /2.  with  many-flow- 
ered cymes,  Lam.  Illuf.  (C.  multiflorus,  Lam.  Encyc.)  A 
native  of  Africa.  29.  C.  Pyracanthus , Linn.  Sp.  PL  5, 
Mart.  13.  Lam  Encyc.  7.  Illuf.  2706.  Willd.  30.  Gaert> 
tab.  93.  fig.  4.  (Lyciurn,  Comm.  Hort.  tab.  84.)  “ Spine3 
naked;  leaves  oblong-egg-lhaped  ; teeth  few,  very  fliort, 
rather  fpiny  ; cymes  dichotomous.”  A loofe,  irregular 
flirub,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Branches  fomewhat  cylindri- 
cal, brown  or  dark  green,  leafy,  molt  of  them  without  fpines. 
Leaves  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  a little  pointed  at  the 
tip,  lometimes  obtufe  with  a fmail  fpiny  point.  Flowers 
numerous,  expanded;  cymes  loofe,  lateral,  and  terminal  4 
terminal  ones  a little  panicled.  Fruit  large,  about  the  lize 
of  a cherry,  egg-fhaptd  with  three  obtufe  angles,  pendant, 
A native  of  Africa.  30.  C.  phylla  cant  bus,  Mart.  20.  Willd, 
28.  L’Herit.  Sert.  ang.  6.  (C.  Senegalcnfis,  Lam.  Encyc, 
6.  Illuft.  2707.)  “Spines  leafy;  branches  cylindrical; 
leaves  glaucous,  unequally  toothed  ; cymes  lateral,  few- 
flowered.”  A bufhy  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  liigh^ 
Toung  branches  reddifh.  Spines  an  inch  long  or  more,  alter- 
nate, ftrong,  generally  leafy.  I. eaves  on  fhort  petioles. 

Flowers  very  fmail.  A native  of  Senegal.  31.  C.  rotun- 
difolius,  Willd.  31.  Thunb.  prod.  42.  “Leaves  petioled, 
roundifh,  toothed.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
32.  C.  parviflorus,  Lam.  Illuft.  2708.  Willd.  32.  Vahl. 
Symb.  i . p.  21.  (Catha  fpinofa,  Forfk.  Arab.  64.)  “ Spines 
naked;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  fcolloped  ; peduncles  filiform, 
longer  than  the  leaves.”  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth.  Flow- 
ers fmail,  white  ; peduncles  axillary  ; capfules  with  two 
cells.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Celastrus  unclulatus , L’Herit.  Mart.  Willd.  See 
Sen ac  1 a undulala. 

Celastrus  odogonus . See  Sen-acia  odogona. 

C&lastrus  maytenus,  Willd.  See  Senacia  maytena. 

Celastrus  Burm.  Cluf.  See  Cass  in  e capenjis. 

Celastrus  Hort.  Clif.  SccCeanothus  americanus  and 
africanus  and  Evonymus  americanus. 

Celastrus,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  fome  plants  of  the 
evergreen,  and  deciduous  fhrubby  kinds,  as  the  lludded  or 
evergreen  Virginia  (taff-tree  (C.  lullalus ) ; the  climbing.- 
Itaff-tree,  or  bailard  euonymus  ( C.  fcandens)  ; the  pyracan- 
tha-leaved  ftafl-tree,  or  ^Ethiopian  box-thorn  (C.  pyracan- 
thus)  ; and  the  box-leaved  ltafFtree  (C.  Luxifolius)-,  of 
which  the  lirfl  in  its  native  fituation  rifes  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet,  but  in  this  climate  few  of  thefe  fhrubs  are 
much  more  than  half  that  height.  It  generally  puts  out 
two  or  three  Items  from  the  root,  which  divide  upward  in- 
to feveral  branches  being  covered  with  a brown  bark  : the 
flowers  come  out  in  loofe  lpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  white  : the  capfule  is  of  a fcarlet  colour,  fet  full  of 
fmail  protuberances.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  feldom  pro- 
duces good  feed  here. 

In  the  fecond  fort  feveral  woody  ftalks  are  fent  out 
which  are  inflexible,  and  twift  thcmlelves  round  trees  and 
fhrubs,  or  round  each  other  to  the  height  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet  or  more,  girding  trees  fo  clofely  as.  in  a few 

years- 
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years  to  deftroy  them.  The  leaves  are  about  three  inches 
long,  of  a lively  green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  fide  ; 
the  flowers,  produced  in  itnall  branches  towards  the  end  of 
the  branches,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  fucceeded  by 
round i 111  three-cornered  capfules,  which  are  red  when  ripe, 
fpreading  open  and  dilclofing  their  feeds  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fpindle-tree.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  ripens  feeds  in  the  autumnal  feafoti. 

The  third  rifes  with  an  irregular  llalk  three  or  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  fide  branches  covered  with  brown 
bark;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  more  than 
half  an  inch  broad,  fome  pointed  and  others  obtufe  ; they  are 
itifF,  of  a lucid  green,  coming  out  irregularly  from  the  branches 
in  loofe  tufts,  many  from  one  point,  on  long  peduncles,  and 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour  : the  fruit  is  of  a fine  red  co- 
lour, ooening  into  three  cells,  containing  an  oblong  hard 
feed  It  flow’ers  the  greatell  part  of  the  fummer.  The 
3a!t  rifes  with  a (lender  woody  llalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  is  full  of  joints,  armed  with  long  fpuies,  upon 
which  grow  many  fmall  leaves ; the  branches  are  (lender, 
armed  alio  with  fpines  at  every  joint;  but  the  whole  plant 
is  fo  weak  as  t®  require  fupport  ; the  leaves  come  out  in 
clufters  without  order,  are  (haped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  box-tree,  but  longer,  and  of  a loofer  texture  ; the  flow- 
ers are  on  peduncled  cymes  from  the  axils,  and  the  fruit 
globular.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  fometimes  a 
little  later. 

Method  of  Culture.  The  two  fi r ft  forts  are  capable  of 
being  raifed  either  by  feeds  or  layers,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  ready  method.  And  in  the  flrft  mode,  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  upon  light  freflt  earth,  either  in  beds  or 
pots,  as  foon  as  they  are  procured  from  abroad,  keeping 
them  perfectly  free  from  weeds  tiil  the  plants  are  of  fuffi- 
cient  growth  to  be  planted  out  in  nurfery  beds,  watering 
them  occalionally  when  the  weather  is  dry.  They  are  moil- 
ly  fit  for  this  in  about  two  years.  But  in  the  latter  method, 
layers  from  the  young  (hoots  (hould  be  laid  down  in  the 
autumn,  flitting  them  at  a joint  on  the  under  fides.  They 
are  moftly  fufficiently  rooted  to  be  taken  off  and  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery  rows  by  the  fucceeding  autumn.  The 
latter  of  thefe  forts  fucceeds  bed  on  rather  a moifl  loamy 
foil. 

In  the  laft  two  forts  the  culture  may  be  in  the  fame  me- 
thods ; but  they  (hould  be  in  pots  in  order  to  their  being 
placed  under  the  prote&ion  of  frames  or  other  contrivances, 
when  the  weather  is  fevere.  After  they  have  had  a twelve- 
months’  growth,  they  may  be  removed  into  other  pots  fepa- 
rately.  And  cuttings  made  from  the  young  fhoots  in  all 
the  forts  may  likewife  be  ftricken  in  the  early  fpring  months 
in  pots  expofed  to  a hot-bed  heat.  Thefe  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  following  autumn,  either  in  pots  feparately,  or 
where  they  are  to  remain  according  to  their  kinds.  But 
thefe  forts  fhould  not  be  treated  too  tenderly,  as  they  are 
apt  to  be  rendered  weak  in  their  branches  and  lefs  ver- 
dant. 

The  firfl  two  forts  are  of  a hardy  nature,  being  well 
adapted  to  the  holders  and  clumps  of  pleafure-grounds  in 
mixture  with  other  (hrubs  of  the  more  tall  growths.  The 
firfl  (hould,  however,  have  a warm  afpeCt  and  rather  dry 
foil.  The  latter  fucceeds  in  wildernefs  quarters,  under  the 
fhade  of  tall  trees  where  it  winds  itfelf  about  them  to  a great 
height,  producing  a fine  effeCt  in  the  autumn  by  the  fine 
colour  of  its  fruit. 

The  other  two  forts  are  more  tender,  requiring  to  be 
kept  in  p ts,  as  has  been  feen.  to  have  the  protedion  of  the 
green-houfe  in  winter,  where  they  afford  variety  in  affem- 
blage  with  other  plants  of  the  more  hardy  nature. 


CELATE,  in  Military  Antiquity,  from  the  Latin  word 
celalus , fignifying  concealed.  It  is  of  the  fame  import  as 
heaume , which  is  derived  from  the  German,  and  was  ufed  to 
denote  a helm,  cafque,  or  helmet  for  covering  not  only  the 
head,  but  alfo  the  whole  face,  having  an  opening  only  oppo- 
fite  to  the  eyes,  which  were  fecured  by  crofs  bars  or  lattice- 
work  of  iron,  forming  a fort  of  vifier.  It  has  ferved  for 
feveral  centuries  as  an  ornament  on  arms  armorial,  and  is 
dill  preferred  in  heraldry  as  a diftinguifhing  mark  of  nobility'. 
It  was  worn  not  only  by  the  chevaliers  or  knights  when  they 
went  to  war,  but  alfo  at  tilts  and  tournaments.  Various  ap- 
pellations have  been  given  to  this  piece  of  armour,  fuch  as 
habellement  de  tete,  or  covering  for  the  head,  cafque,  helmet. 
Under  Francis  1.  it  was  difliugui(hed  by  the  name  of  armet. 
At  tournaments  it  was  affigned  as  the  prize  to  him,  who 
behaved  belt  on  the  part  of  all  thofe  who  prefented  them- 
felves  at  the  barrier  of  a tournament,  and  held  it  againfl  all 
thofe  that  might  enter  the  lifts,  as  the  firfl  piece  of  defenfive 
armour  : in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fword  was  given  to  him, 
who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  moll  on  the  fide  of  the  aflailants,  as 
the  firfl  arm  of  offence.  Formerly  they  ufed  to  holla,  call, 
or  cry  out  au  heaume,  as  they  now  do  aux  armes. 

CELAVO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  department  of 
Liamone  (tfland  of  Corfica)  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftriCi  of  Ajaccio.  The  canton  contains  4060  inha- 
bitants. 

CELAURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  ifland  of 
Greece,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus.  It  belonged  to 
the  Troezenians,  and  was  fituated  before  the  port  called 
“ Pogon”  by  Strabo.  In  this  ifland  was  a magnificent 
temple  of  Neptune  ; and  the  tomb  of  Demollhenes,  who 
died  here,  is  not  one  of  the  lead  of  its  ornaments.  His 
memory  was  long  held  in  great  veneration  on  this  ifland,  and 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  ftranger3,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland,  rendered  diftinguifhed  honour  to  this  illuftrious 
defender  of  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

CELBRIDGE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the 
County  of  Kiidare,  Ireland,  pkalantly  fituated  on  the  river 
Liffey,  where  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
extenfively  ; and  alfo  a manufacture  of  chip  hats,  which  was 
for  fome  years  much  encouraged.  It  is  10  miles  weft  from 
Dublin. 

CELCENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain, 
who  inhabited  the  town  of  Celia,  ieated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebrus,  according  to  Piiny. 

CELE,  in  a gtneral  fenfe,  denotes  any  tumour,  but 
more  particularly  that  proceeding  from  a rupture  or  hernia. 

CELEzE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicyonia,  S. 
of  Phlius.  Here  were  celebrated  in  every  fourth  year  the 
myfteries  of  Ceres,  who  had  a new  pried  at  every  return  of 
the  feftival,  fo  that  the  priefthood  lalted  only  four  years. 
In  a temple  of  this  city  was  fufpended  from  the  roi.f  a car, 
which  was  faid  to  be  that  of  Pelops. 

CELEBANDICUM  jugum,  a promontory  of  Spain, 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

CELEBATE,  or  Celibacy,  the  date  of  a perfon  who 
lives  out  of  marriage. 

Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  xoitti,  led,  and 
X;ms,  linquo,  I leave  : others  fay,  it  is  formed  from  exit 
beatitudo,  q.  d.  the  blejfednefs  of  heaven. 

Among  the  Spartans,  though  very  weighty  reafons 
might  authorize  them  not  to  marry,  yet  in  old  age  they 
could  not  expeCI  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  refptCt  as  the 
other  citizens.  As  a proof  of  this  Xenophon  (Hill.  Grasc. 
1.  3.  p.  490.  as  alfo  Plat  in  Lycurg.  T.  1.  p.  48.)  relates  an 
ai  ecdote  of  Dercyllidas,  who  had  commanded  armies  with 
fo  much  glory.  That  general  came  one  day  into  the  afftm- 
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bly,  when  a young  man  faid  to  him  : “ I fhall  not  rife  to 
you,  becaufe  you  will  leave  no  children  who  may  one  day 
rife  to  me.”  Thofe  who  lived  in  celibacy  were  alfo  fubjedl 
to  other  humiliations.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  prefent 
at  the  exercifes  in  which  the  girls  engaged  half-naked  : the 
magillrates  might  alfo,  in  the  midit  of  winter,  command  them 
to  ttrip  off  their  cloaths,  and  go  round  the  forum,  linging 
farcadic  verfes  on  themfelves,  in  which  they  acknowledged 
that  their  difobedience  to  the  laws  merited  the  chadifement 
they  fuflered. 

The  ancient  Romans  ufed  all  means  imaginable  to  difeou- 
rage  celibacy.  Nothing  was  more  ufual  than  for  the  cenfors 
to  impofe  a fme  on  old  bachelors.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus 
mentions  an  ancient  conditution,  whereby  all  perfons  of  full 
age  were  obliged  to  marry.  But  the  fil'd  law  of  that  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  certainty,  is  that  enacted  under  Au- 
gullus,  A.  U.  762,  called  “ Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordi- 
nibus.”  It  was  afterwards  denominated  “ Papia-Popposa ;” 
and  more  ufually  “ Julia-Papia,”  becaufe  of  fome  new  fane- 
tion  and  amendments  made  to  it  under  the  confuls  Papius 
and  Poppaeus.  By  this  law,  divers  prerogatives  were  given 
to  perfons  who  had  many  children  ; penalties  impofed  on 
thofe  who  lived  a lingle  life,  as  that  they  fhould  he  incapa- 
ble of  fucceeding  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  neared 
relations,  unlefs  they  married  within  100  days  after  the 
death  of  the  tedator  ; and  that  they  fhould  not  receive  an 
entire  legacy.  What  they  were  thus  deprived  of  in  certain 
cafes  fell  as  an  efeheat  (caducum)  to  the  exchequer  or 
prince’s  private  purfe. 

The  celebate  of  the  clergy,  which  is  dill  rigoroufly  kept 
up  among  the  Romanids,  is  of  a pretty  ancient  danding.  It 
was  fird  propofed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but  without 
paffing  ; it  was,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  admitted  by 
the  wedern  councils  of  Elvira,  Arles,  Tours,  See.  and  en- 
joined by  the  thirty-third  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira, 
held  about  the  year  300,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  either  generally  or  rigoroufly  oblerved.  In  the  year 
340  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Arles,  that  no  man  in- 
cumbered  with  a wife,  fhould  be  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
unlefs  he  promifed,  with  his  wife’s  approbation  and  confent, 
to  abdain  for  ever  from  the  conjugal  duty.  From  thefe 
citations  it  appears,  that  thofe  writers  are  miftaken  who 
affirm,  that  celibacy  was  fird  impofed  upon  the  clergy  by 
Syricius : and  that  it  was  not  required  of  the  minifters  of 
the  gofpel  by  any  council,  but  by  the  popes,  in  ©ppofition 
to  all  councils  and  fynods.  Such  among  the  prieds  as 
piqued  themfelves  on  the  faculty  of  continence,  took  the 
hint ; infomuch  that,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century, 
there  were  few  but  made  profeflion  of  a voluntary  edebate. 
Syricius  iffued  a decree  in  385,  obliging  all  prielis  and  dea- 
cons to  obferve  celibacy  : and  it  was  foon  after  enjoined  by 
the  fynods  of  each  particular  nation,  and  obferved  in  moll 
of  the  wedern  churches.  In  441,  the  council  of  Orange 
ordered  thofe  to  be  depofed  who  did  not  abflain  from  their 
wives  ; and  Leo  the  Great,  in  a letter  written  about  the 
year  442,  extended  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  was  confined 
by  the  decree  of  this  council  to  deacons,  and  by  the  letter 
of  Syricius  to  deacons  and  prefbyters,  to  fub-deacons  like- 
wife  : but  it  was  Gregory  the  Great,  in  591,  who  fird 
brought  eecltfiadics  to  admit  the  celebate  as  a law.  In  the 
council  of  Trent,  it  was  propofed  to  fet  the  clergy  at  liberty 
again  from  the  yoke  of  celebate  ; and  this  was  even  made  an 
article  of  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.;  but  the  pope  could  not 
be  induced  to  aGquiefce. 

In  Britain  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  does  not  feem  to 
have  commenced  till  the  arrival  of  Auftin  in  the  6th  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 


Edred,  who  furrendered  himftif  to  the  guidance  ofDunftan, 
commonly  called  St.  Dundan,  abbot  of  Gladonbury,  a new 
order  of  monks,  called  Bentdiftines,  had  fprung  up  in  Italy, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dundan.  Thefe 
monks  made  a merit  of  the  mod  inviolable  chaflity  ; and 
their  principles  and  practices  were  greedily  embraced  and 
promoted  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rente. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  every  day  making  great 
advances  towards  an  abxolute  fovereigntv  over  the  eccle- 
fiadics,  perceived,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  alone 
could  break  off  entirely  their  connexion  with  the  civil  power, 
and  depriving  them  of  every  other  objedi  of  condition,  en- 
gage them  to  promote,  with  unceafing  indudry,  the  grandeur 
of  their  own  order.  He  was  ferffible,  that  fo  long  as  the 
monks  were  indulged  in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to 
rear  families,  they  never  could  be  fubjedled  to  ftridl  difei- 
pline,  or  reduced  to  that  flavery  under  their  fuperiors,  which 
was  requiiite  for  procuring  to  the  mandates  iffued  from 
Rome  a ready  and  zealous  obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore, 
began  to  be  extolled,  as  the  indilpenfable  duty  of  prieds  ; 
and  the  pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout 
the  wedern  worid  renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of  marriage. 
The  undertaking  was  difficult,  as  he  had  the  ilrongell  pro- 
penfities  of  human  nature  to  encounter  : and  it  is  therefore 

no  wonder  that  this  mader-droke  of  policy  fhould  have  mtt 
with  violent  contradiction,  and  that  the  intereds  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  inclinations  of  the  prieds,  being  now  placed 
in  this  lingular  oppofition,  fhould,  notwithllanding  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  execution  of  that 
bold  fcheme  during  the  courfe  0/  near  three  centuries.  In 
the  year  1 107,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a fynod  was  held 
by  the  mitigation  of  pope  Pafcal  II.  and  archbilhop  Anfelm, 
at  Wedminlter,  which  enjoined  the  celibacy  of  prieds  ; and 
which  enabled,  that  even  laymen  fhould  not  marry  within 
the  feventb  degree  of  affinity.  By  this  contrivance  the  pope 
augmented  the  profits  which  accrued  to  him  from  granting 
difpenfations,  as  well  as  thofe  from  divorces.  Another 
lynod  was  convened  at  London  in  1129,  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Hononus,  at  which  prefided  William  archbilhop  of- 
Canterbury,  with  the  character  of  the  pope’s  legate,  and 
where  all  the  bifhops  of  the  kingdom  were  prefent.  This 
council  was  affembled  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing 
the  obfervance  of  the  canons  iflued  by  other  councils  con- 
cerning the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  : and  fuch  of  them  as  dill 
kept  concubines,  for  fo  their  wives  were  called,  were  llrifdly 
enjoined  to  put  them  away  before  St.  Andrew’s  day  next 
following.  At  a previous  meeting  of  this  council  in  1128 
the  cardinal  de  Crema  prefided  as  the  pope’s  legate  ; who 
after  feverC  penalties  were  enadled  on  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy,  in  a public  harangue,  declared  it  to  be  an  unpardon- 
able enormity,  that  a pried  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  and 
touch  the  body  of  Chrill  immediately  after  he  had  arifen 
from  the  lide  of  a drumpet,  for  that  was  the  decent  appel- 
lation which  he  gave  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy.  “ But  it 
happened,”  fays  Mr.  Hume  (Hid.  of  Engl.  vol.  1.  p.  343, 
8vo.)  “ that  the  very  next  night,  the  officers  of  jufiice, 
breaking  into  a diforderly  houfe,  found  the  cardinal  in  bed 
with  a courtezan  ; an  incident  which  threw  fuch  ridicule  upon 
him,  that  he  immediately  dole  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
fynod  broke  up  ; and  the  canons  againll  the  marriage  of 
clergymen  were  worfe  executed  than  ever.” 

CELEBES,  calledalfoMACASSER,  in  Geography , anifland 
of  the  Ead  Indian  Ocean,  fituated  under  the  equator,  between 
Borneo  on  the  wed,  and  the  Molucca  iflands  on  the  ead  ; or 
between  i°  20’  N.  lat.  and  50  40'  S.  lat.  and  1 190  and  1240 
E.  long.  The  form  of  this  ifland  is  very  ii  regular,  fo  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  its  dimenfions,  as  to  length  and 
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breadth,  in  miles ; but  it  bas  been  ufually  reckoned  about 
1500  miles  long,  and  350  broad;  taking  thofe  parts  whofe 
dimenfions  are  of  tiie  greattft  extent.  It  is  div’ded  into  a 
number  of  fmall  kingdoms  and  Hates,  mod  of  which  however 
depend  on  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Macaffer  and  Bom. 
The  king  of  Ternate,  alio,  has  extenfive  poffeffions,  which 
occupy  almod  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  eaftern  part  of 
Celebes.  The  two  mod  powerful  kings,  whom  the  Dutch, 
by  the  preponderance  of  their  arms,  obtained  as  allies,  are 
the  kings  of  Macaffer  and  Boni.  The  kings  of  Tello  and 
Sandraboni  are  in  alliance  with  the  king  ot  Macaffer;  and 
that  of  SoDing,  Loehor,  and  Tanete,  with  that  of  Boni. 
Borne  final!  dates,  fuch  as  Wadjo,  Mandhar,  See.  are  in- 
dependent. Although  the  kings  of  Macaffer  and  Boni  are 
allies  of  the  Dutch,  they  are  always  fworn  enemies  to  each 
other  ; and  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  contrived  to  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  difeord  of  tht-fe  eallern  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Macaffer,  or  Goach,  lies  on  the  wedern 
■fide  of  the'  ifland,  of  which  it  occupies  the  greater  part. 
The  king  of  Goach,  and  that  of  Tello,  both  bear  the  title 
of  Macaffer,  though  each  has  a dillindt  kingdom  ; they 
affume  the  titles  of  Goach  and  Tello  from  their  places 
of  reddence. 

Celebes  is  furroundea  by  a variety  of  iflands,  all  of  which 
may  be  denominated  the  Celebefian  ifles.  See  Macasser, 
Goach,  Tello,  Boni,  Sandraboni,  Sopinc,  Loehoe, 
Tanete,  Mandhar,  Curjulia,  YVadjo,  Tourattea, 
Touradja,  Cajelie,  Toerongan,"  Bouton,  Sumbawa, 
Maros,  Labaccan,  Galissong,  Contain,  Boele- 
Comba,  Bera,  Saleyer,  Bonaratte,  Calauwg, 
Tanakf.ke,  &c.  &c.  According  to  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, the  Macaffers,  like  many  other  nations,  deduce 
the  origin  of  their  princes  immediately  from  the  gods. 
Once,  they  fay,  after  the  death  of  the  fir  ft  fovereign  of 
the  kingdom,  a beautiful  female  delcended  from  heaven, 
fufpended  by  a golden  chain.  This  celedial  beauty, 
named  Toemanoerong,  was  immediately  chofen  by  the 
Macaffers  to  be  their  queen.  She  afterwards  married  a 
king  of  Bantam,  and,  after  being  pregnant  three  years,  die 
brought  forth  a wonderful  child,  capable  of  lpeaking  and 
walking  as  foon  as  it  was  born,  but  very  ugly  and  deformed. 
This  young  prince  was  named  Toema- Salingaberiang. 
When  he  attained  to  manhood,  he  broke  the  golden  qhain, 
which  his  mother  had  brought  with  her  from  heaven,  and 
the  mother  and  her  hufband  in flantly  difappeared,  and  left 
to  their  fon  the  kingdom,  together  with  one  half  of  the 
■chain.  This  chain,  which,  as  it  is  afferted,  was  fome- 
times light  and  fometimes  heavy,  and  fometimes  appeared 
of  a pale  colour,  was  long  preferved  as  a valuable  part  of 
the  regalia  of  the  crown,  until  it  was  loft,  with  various  other 
rarities,  during  the  warlike  commotions  which  took  place  in 
this  kingdom  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
This  Toema-Salingaberiang  is  confidered  as  the  chief  of 
the  family  of  all  the  kings  of  Goach.  The  Dutch  were 
involved  in  violent  difputes  with  thefe  fovereigns  before 
they  were  able  to  eftabhfh  themfelves  in  their  kingdom. 
In  1778,  Goach,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  ftorm  and  de- 
ftroyed  ; and,  in  1781,  the  fovereign  Punduca  Siri,  fultan 
Abdal  Hadja,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  government 
of  Batavia.  The  king  of  Goach  does  not  poffcfs  unlimited 
power,  but  is  fubjecl  to  certain  laws,  which  he  is  obliged 
ftriclly  to  obferve.  He  can  undertake  no  meafure  of  im- 
portance without  the  confent  of  his  council ; nor  can  he  in- 
flict arbitrary  punilhment  on  criminals,  who  mull  be  punilh- 
*d  according  to  the  laws.  His  privy-counfcllors  are  called 
Tomani  Calangs  ; and  every  village  is  under  the  direction 
<t>f  a particular  chief  or  governor,  diftinguilhed  by  the  title 


of  Galarang.  The  Portuguefe  vifited  this  ifland  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  obtained,  from  the  fove- 
rtign  then  on  the  throne,  (viz.  in  1 q 1 2, ) perm iflion  to  form 
an  eftablifhment.  The  fucceffors  of  this  prince  introduced 
the  weights  and  meafures  now  in  life,  fixed  the  prices  of 
merchandife,  manufactured  gun  powder,  and  planted  the 
fir  ft  artillery  on  the  walls  of  Goach.  He  alfo  not  only  al- 
lowed the  Malays  to  fettle  in  his  Hates,  but  to  eredl  a Maho- 
metan temple.  This  religion  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the 
ifland,  that,  about  the  year  15S8,  deputies  were  fent  to 
Mecca  to  bring  from  thence  a hadja  or  priell,  to  inftruSt 
the  Macaffers  in  the  dodlrine  of  Mahometanrfm,  which,  in 
1603,  was  eftablifhed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  under 
the  13th  king,  fultan  Allah  Oudeen  ; and  three  years  after- 
wards they  forced  the  people  of  Boni  equally  to  fubferibe 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  The  power  of  Macaffer 
was  at  its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century; 
when  its  princes  not  only  ruled  over  almoft  the  whole  of 
Celebes,  but  had  likewife  rendered  Loma,  Mandtlly,  Bima, 
Tambora,  Dompo,  and  Sangar,  tributary  to  them,  and  had 
conquered  Bouton,  Bungay,  Gapi,  the  Xulla  iflands,  and 
Sumbawa.  They,  moreover,  held  the  government  of  Sa- 
leyer, which  had  been  given  to  Macaffer  by  Baab  Ullacb, 
king  of  Ternate  ; they  were  in  Ariel  alliance  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Bali,  and  coined  the  firft  gold  coins,  which 
were  probably  the  gold  “ Mas,”  of  the  value  of  fixty 
Dutch  ftivers.  About  that  time  alfo,  the  alliance  between 
Goach  and  Tello  was  reneved;  and  thefe  two  Hates 
were  fo  firmly  united  together,  that  it  was  a common 
faying  that  there  were  “ two  lords,  but  one  people.” 
By  the  articles  of  union  it  was  fettled,  that  all  levies  and 
contributions  from  conquered  provinces,  See.  fhould  be 
divided  into  five  parts,  two  of  which  were  to  be  given  to 
Goach,  and  two  to  Tello  ; while  the  fifth  fhould  fall  to  the 
fliare  of  the  eldeft  of  the  two  kings  ; that  the  eldefl  of  the 
kings  fhould  always  exercife  the  office  of  regent  or  prime 
minifter,  to  his  junior  col eague  ; that  they  fhould  both  be 
equal  in  dignity  ; and,  lalily,  that  they  fhould  both  enjoy 
the  title  of  “ Sambaneo,”  lignifying  as  much  as  emperor. 
The  empire  of  Macaffer  has  of  late  fo  much  declined,  under 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  arms  and  artful  policy  of  the 
Dutch  company',  that  the  king  of  Boni  is  now  much  fupe- 
rior  to  Goach,  both  in  extent  of  territory  and  number  of 
fubje&s  ; although  in  war  a Macaffer  is  better  than  three 
Bouginefe,  on  account  of  their  martial  chandler,  and  un- 
daunted courage,  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  adverfe 
events  that  have  befallen  them  in  the  courfe  of  a century, 
were  never  fubdued,  till  the  year  1778  ; when  a finifliing 
ftroke  was  given  to  the  independence,  and  power  of  refin- 
ance, of  Goach.  A rebellion  having  been  raifed  by  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  governed  during  his  nonage,  with 
a view  of  emancipating  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
company,  her  forces  were  vanquifhed,  the  city  of  Goach 
taken  by  affault,  its  fortifications  razed,  and  the  government 
new  modelled,  conformably  to  the  views  of  the  conquerors. 
The  kings  of  Macaffer  have  a new  name  given  them  after  their 
death,  and  their  fucceffor  muft  be  nominated  before  their  in- 
terment. TheDutch  Eaft  India  Company  poffefs  the  caftle  of 
Rotterdam  (which  fee),  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  “ Adjong  Pandang,”  together  with  the  furrounding 
diftridl,  in  confequence  of  a treaty  which  they  entered  into 
with  the  prince  of  Celebes.  But  as  the  boundaries  of  their 
poffeffions  were,  perhaps,  not  accurately  defined,  the  com- 
pany always  endeavoured  to  enlarge,  and  the  Macaffers,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  confine  them.  The  company  poffefs  alfo 
a peninfula  extending  from  this  place  towards  the  north, 
and  a large  flat  diftridl,  which,  cn  account  of  its  fertility,  is 
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®onfidered  as  the  granary  of  Celebes,  together  with  feveral 
places  lyingbetween  thisplain  and  the  mountains,  and  like  wife 
a great  many  villages  among  the  mountains.  Thefe  places 
border  on  each  other,  ana  are  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  fea, 
on  the  north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tanette  and  Maros,  on  the 
eaft  by  Tamari,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of  Macaffer. 

The  road  of  Macaffer  is  one  of  the  mold  beautiful  in  In- 
dia, and  at  the  fame  time  fafe  for  fhips  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  The  iflands  of  “ Great  Ly  Ly,”  and  “ Little 
Ly  Ly,”  with  their  reefs,  defend  it  from  fouth-weft  to 
north  ; and  there  is  a fafe  anchorage  clofe  under  “ Great  Ly 
Ly,”n;  the  bad  monfoon,  and  whenthe  N.W.  winds  blow  vio- 
lently. Theentrance  of  the  road  is  between  the  above-  mention- 
ed ifland  of  “ Ly  Ly,”  and  a funken  rock,  which  lies  full  a 
quarter  of  a league  S.  from  the  point  of  the  reef  of  “Ly  Ly.” 

The  environs  of  Macaffer  are  very  pieafant.  They  con- 
fift  of  an  extenftve  plain,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  a high 
range  of  mountains,  lituated  feven  or  eight  Dutch  miles  to 
the  eaftward,  and-dividing  this  part  of  Celebes,  that  lies  to 
the  weitward  of  the  bay  of  Boni,  and  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
‘ Toniini , into  two  parts.  This  range  is  called  the  mountains 
of  Bontain,  becaufe  the  fouthern  part  of  it  terminates  in  a 
diltridf  of  that  name.  The  plain  is  covered,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  with  rice-fields  and  paiture  grounds,  which 
are  interfperfed,  here  and  there,  with  fmall  groves  of  fruit-, 
bearing  or  fhady  trees,  and  watered  by  drains  made  out  of 
the  larger  rivers,  which  defeend  fiom  the  mountains. 

Captain  Forreft  (in  his  “ Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Mergui,  Archipelago,  &c.”)  informs  us,  that  at  a place  called 
Kyly,  or  Kyela,  N.  of  Macaffer,  and  in  the  Mandhar  divilion, 
there  is  faid  to  be  a fpacious  harbour  ; and  that  near  the 
harbour  are  hills  free  from  wood,  aud  covered  with  grafs, 
where  many  fhetp  are  bred  ; though  they  are  generally 
fcarce,  whilft  goats  are  much  more  plentiful.  There  are 
alfo  two  or  three  harbours  on  the  eaft  coal!  of  Celebes,  and 
two  on  the  north  coaft,  Koandang  and  Amoran. 

The  feafons  in  Celebes  are  the  fame  as  in  Java.  The  S.E 
monfoon  continues  from  May  till  November,  and  is  reckoned 
favourable  ; the  N.W.  monfoon,  called  the  bad  one,  con- 
tinues from  November  till  May.  During  the  former  the 
fky  is  ferene,  and  the  weather  dry  ; but  continual  winds 
and  violent  rain  prevail  during  the  latter.  It  is  lingular, 
however,  that  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  above-mentioned  range 
of  Bontain  mountains,  the  contrary  takes  place  : for,  when 
fine  weather  in  the  S.E.  monfoon  prevails  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  mountains,  hurricanes  and  rain  are  found  on  the  ealt 
fide  : fo  that  the  boundaries  of  furr.mer  and  winter  are  only 
eight  Dutch  miles  dilfant  from  each  other. 

As  this  ifland  lies  under  the  line,  the  air  is  very  hot ; but 
the  heat  is  moderated  by  frequent  rains  and  cooling  breezes, 
fo  that  the  climate  is  not  upon  the  whole  infalubrious.  It 
abounds  with  mountains,  but  the  foil  is  generally  fertile. 
The  chief  production  of  the  ifland  is  rice,  of  which  it  yields 
more  than  enough  to  fupply  its  numerous  inhabitants,  al- 
though it  is  not  io  good  as  the  Java  rice.  'Cotton  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  likewife  very  much  cultivated  ; and  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  it  for  the  women’s  dreffes,  which  are  held 
to  he  the  fineft  in  all  India.  Thefe  garments  are  called 
“ Cambays  ;”  they  are  red-chequered,  mixed  with  blue,  but 
dull-coloured  ; they  reach  from  head  to  foot,  and  are  often 
fold  from  6 to  io  Spanilh  dollars  a-piece.  The  Bouginefe 
often  import  cotton  from  the  ifland  “ Bali,”  both  raw  and 
fpun  into  yarn.  They  alfo  manufacture  beautiful  filk  belts, 
in  which  they  fix  their  kriffes ; alfo  a kind  of  paper,  from 
the  inner  bark  of  a fmall  tree,  in  which  they  wrap  their  fine 
cambays  ; this  paper  they  often  dye  of  various  colours,  and 
export  much  of  it  to  Manilla,  and  feveral  other  places  ; it 
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refembles  the  cloth  of  Otaheite.  They  make  fire  arms,  but 
cannot  make  gun-locks  ; they  alfo  call  fmall  brafs  guns, 
which  they  call  “ rantakka,”  the  larger  being  about  fix  feet 
long,  and  carrying  a half-pound  ball.  They  are  curious  in 
filiagree  work,  both  in  goid'and  filver.  Captain  Forreft  was 
informed,  that  they  failed  in  their  Paduakans,  or  proas,  to 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Holland,  probably  Carpentaria, 
bay,  to  gather  fta-fwallow  (biche  de  mer),  which  they  fell  to 
the  annual  Chinefe  junk,  at  Macaffer  ; they  faid  alio  that 
gold  was  to  be  obtained  there.  In  this  ifland  cocoa-nut  trees, 
mangoes,  bananas,  melons,  and  oranges  are  cultivated  in 
abundance,  together  with  uby,  a root  ufed  as  food,  and  batta, 
a kind  of  buck  wheat,  which  formerly  was  the  chief  food  of 
the  Javanefe  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ule  of 
rice.  Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  horfes,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer, 
wild  fwine,  and.  birds  of  all  kinds,  particularly  a variety  of 
beautiful  pari ots.  The  Dutch  carry  hither  opium,  fpirits, 
lac,  coarfe  and  fine  cloths,  &c.  and  receive  in  exchange  rice, 
wax.  Oaves,  and  gold.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  the  unfortunate  beings  doomed  to  flavery, 
are  not  prifoner*  taken  in  war,  or  criminals,  but  in  general 
perfons  who  have  been  kidnapped -for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fold  ; and  it  often  happens,  that  relations  do  not  hefuate,  for 
the  fake  of  gain,  to  deprive  their  kindred  of  liberty.  Moil 
of  the  eaftern  fettlements,  Batavia  and  Java,  are  furniftied. 
with  Oaves  from  Celebes.  About  too  Oaves  are  annually 
purchafed  at  Macaffer  by  the  Dutch' company,  for  their  own 
fervice,  and  conveyed  to  Batavia  ; the  whole  remainder  of 
this  iniquitous  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
and  free  inhabitants  of  the  above-mentioned  two  places. 

The  ifland  is  well  peopled  : on  the  coaft  of  Celebes  alone 
there  are  faid  to  be  56,000  inhabitants,  17,000  of  whom  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Of  the  various  nations  who  inhabit 
Celebes,  the  Bonians  or  Bouginefe,  called  in  general  Bug- 
geffes  by  the  Englifh,  and  the  Macaffers,  are  the  moll 
known  : the  latter  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  who 
have  been  forced  by  the  arms  of  the  Company  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  them,  and  their  lands  likewife  lie  near  thofe  of 
the  Company , and  they  are,  therefore,  better  known  inhiilory 
than  the  more  diftant  kingdoms  and  nations.  See  Bon? 
and  Bouginese.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes 
find  employment  in  the  gold  mines  of  this  ifland  ; and  were 
it  better  peopled,  and  the  iflanders  more  induftrious,  thefe 
mines  might  fupply  a greater  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal.  But  the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  parts  of  Ce- 
lebes which  produce  gold,  content  themfelves,  like  thofe 
of  other  places,  with  procuring  fufficiency  to  fatisfy  their 
urgent  wants  in  the  eafieft  and  fpeedieft  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  obtain  the  metal  by  colledhng  the  fmall  par- 
ticles which  have  been  earr\ff  down  by  the  ftreams,  or  by 
wafhing  the  land  which  they  dig  up,  rather  than  by  working 
the  mines  in  a regular  manner.  The  gold  mines  in  this 
ifland  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Loehoe,  and  in  the 
eaftern  parts  ; and  it  is  partly  colleifted  for  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  at  Gorontalo.  The  mines  commence  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  Bulang,  and  the  northern  fide  of  Kotta- 
Buna,  or  Mogondo,  and  proceed  thence  to  Dondo  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and  Tamperana  on  the  north-weft  fide,  at  the  bay 
of  Tomini.  Every  where  between  theie  two  diftrifts  gold  is 
found  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity.  Where  the  land  of  Ce- 
lebes becomes  fo  narrow,  and  the  mountains  fo  low,  that  a 
perfon  can  with  eafe  pafs  from  one  coaft  to  the  other,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  auriferous  mountains  end  ; and  on  the  whole 
coaft  on  the  other  fide,  as  far  as  Macaffer,  a {ingle  gold  mine 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  villages,  however,  in  thefe  gold- 
yielding  mountains  are  very  ill-peopled  ; and,  befides,  thefe 
treafure*  are  negledled  on  account  of  the  ignorant  fuper- 
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ftition  of  the  natives  ; who  will  never  venture  to  dig  in  any 
place  for  concealed  riches,  until  they  have  fent  thither  a di- 
viner, as  he  is  called,  t®  iind  out  whether  their  labours  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  This  kind  of  divination, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  “ Talanga,”  confiits 
in  their  difcovering,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  voice  of  a cer- 
tain bird,  the  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  the  impediments  that 
may  occur  to  obftrutt  it.  When  the  bird  gives  a favourable 
omen,  the  diviner  proceeds  to  infure  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
tecting fpirits  of  the  place,  by  various  kinds  of  offerings  ; and 
then  the  labourers  commence  their  work,  and  continue  it  for 
as  many  days  or  months  as  the  bird  has  prefcribed.  The  in- 
ftruments  ufed  in  thefe  mines  are  the  following;  viz.  a piece  of 
iron  about  i£  foot  long  and  2 inches  thick,  pointed  and  fharp 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  furnifhed  with  a focket,  into 
which  is  ftuck  a wooden  pole,  about  6 feet  in  length  : — alfo, 
an  iron  hook,  with  a fhort  wooden  handle,  which  is  employed 
for  loofening  and  turning  up  the  earth  around  ftones  ; — a 
mattock  and  fmail  (hovels ; — dulangs,  or  fmall  round  difhes, 
about  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat  hollow,  having  a 
fmail  cavity  in  the  middle,  which  may  be  clofed  with  a 
wooden  cover,  uferl  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  black 
fand  that  yields  gold,  and  wafhing  it,  by  ftirring  it  about  till 
the  heavy  metal  fubfides  into  the  above-mentioned  cavity  ; — ■ 
and  a pair  of  gold  feales.  In  many  places  it  is  fcarcely  ne- 
celfary  to  go  deeper  than  ioor  12  feet,  but  in  others  the  pits 
muff  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms,  and  the  fides 
mult  be  fupported  by  means  of  boards  and  beams.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  rocks  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  and 
mod  of  the  Hones  which  are  taken  up  from  pits  where  the 
ore  is  rich,  have  a blue,  and  fometimes  a yellow,  colour,  and 
are  fo  foft  that  they  may  be  ufed  as  paint.  Where  the  gold 
is  lefs  rich,  the  ftones  are  grey  or  white,  and  either  of  a hard 
texture,  or  foft  like  limeftone.  By  thefe  tokens  the  produce 
of  gold  from  any  mine  may  be  eafily  afeertained.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  which  is  found  in  anyr  mine 
cannot  be  exaftly  eftimated.  In  mines  that  are  newly  dif- 
covered,  labourers  may  fometimes,  in  the  courfe  of  14  days, 
find  to  the  value  of  200  dollars ; whereas  in  oth-er  places  the 
value  of  20  dollars  is  fcarcely  found  in  the  courfe  of  a year. 
In  the  widely  extended  mines  of  the  river  Palella,  which  di- 
vides itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  there  are  fome  places  where 
gold  is  exceedingly  abundant ; but  in  fuch  places  it  is  of  lefs 
value,  bejng  fcarcely  j8  carats  fine.  The  beft  gold  is  pro- 
cured from  the  mines  of  Popajatu,  Molifipat,  Ankahulu, 
Tolodinki,  Lembuno,  Sonffo,  and  Tamperana  ; alfa  from 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  fide  of  Pogiama,  Wongo,  Tomollas, 
Bevool,  and  Tontoly.  The  gold  of  thefe  mines  is  generally 
above  20  carats  fine.  Within  the  extent  of  the  gold  mines 
of  Aukahulu  there  is  a place  called  Longi,  which  produces 
gold  that  in  finenefs  exceeds  even  that  of  Popajatu  and  A11- 
kahuiu.  It  is,  however,  difficult  of  accefs,  and  furnifhes 
copper,  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  gold.  This  is  the  only  mine 
on  the  north  and  north-weft  fide,  where  copper  is  found. 
Near  Bevool,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  fide,  there  is  an- 
other, where  good  copper  is  dug  up  in  dull,  which  is  as  fine 
as  the  fineft.gold  duft.  In  the  mines  of  Bom’bula,  Batodu- 
lang,  Ankahulu,  and  Palella,  a great  quantity  of  rock  cryftal 
is  found,  and  likewife  a kind  of  iron  ore.  In  all  the  mines  of 
Celebes,  the  gold,  when  feparated  from  the  land,  is  of  con. 
fiderable  finenefs.  At  Pogiama  and  Palella  alone  gold  ore  is 
found  here  and  there,  mixed  among  other  ftones  ; but  it  is 
not  rich,  and  the  gold  nnift  be  extracted  by  pounding  the 
ftone,  which  is  not  very  hard.  Stavorinus’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
Von  Wurmb’s  Defcription  of  the  Ifland  of  Celebes  or  Ma 
caffer,  &c. 
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CELEF,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Cartbena,  which  falls  into  the 
fta  about  3 leagues  W.  of  Algiers,  after  a fhort  courfe  of 
18  or  20  h: agues. 

CELIC-ERI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Mcefia, 
according  to  Pliny. 

CELEIA,  a town  of  Norica,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  appearing,  by  an  ancient  infeription  of  Gru- 
ttr,  to  be  the  modern  Cilley  in  Lower  Stiria. 

CELELATES,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy  in  Liguria, 
who,  according  to  Livy  (1.  xxxiii.  c.  29),  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans  in  the  year  of  Rome  555,  under  the  confulate  of 
C.  Cornelius  and  Q^Minutius. 

CELEMANTIA,  a town  of  Germania  Magna,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube. 

CELENDERIS,  a burgh  of  the  Argolide,  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  peninfula  S.E.  of  the  Argolide,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf. — Alfo,  a fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia. — 
Alfo,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Afia  in  Ifauria,  probably  the 
fame  with  that  lalt  mentioned. 

CELENDERITIS,  a fmall  diftridl  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia, 
deriving  its  name  from  Celenderis. 

CELENNtE,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  in  Campania, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  his  EEneid.  It  was  a colony,  ac- 
cording to  a medal  of  Vefpafian. 

CELENZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Civita  Borello. 

CELERES,  in  Antiquity,  a Latin  word  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  cavalry,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  quicknefs  of 
their  movements,  and  the  celerity  with  which  their  fervice 
was  performed.  They  were  a fart  of  light-horfe,  about  300 
in  number,  formed  by  Romulus  for  his  body-guard,  chofen 
out  of  the  reft  of  the  cavalry,  and  approved  of  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  curia:  of  the  people,  each  of  which  furnifhed 
ten.  In  war  they  conftituted  the  van-guard  in  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  generally  beginning  the  engagement, 
and  the  rear-guard  in  retreating. 

Though  the  celeres  were  a body  of  horfe,  yet  they  ufual- 
ly  difmounted,  and  fought  on  foot ; their  commander  was 
called  tribune , or  prefed:  of  the  celeres.  They  were  divided 
into  .three  troops,  of  one  hundred  each,  commanded  by  a 
captain  called  centurio  ; their  tribune  was  the  fecond  perfon 
in  the  kingdom.  See  Cavalry,  &c. 

Plutarch  fays,  Numa  broke  the  celeres  : if  this  be  true, 
they  were  foon  re-eftab!ifhed ; for  we  find  them  under 
moft  of  the  fucceeding  kings ; witnefs  the  great  Brutus, 
who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  $nd  who  was  the  tribune  of 
the  celeres. 

CELERINA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  epifco- 
pal town,  in  the  proconfular  Africa. 

CELERINUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  pilchard,  clupea  piicardus ; called 
alfo  aqua  membras , and  chalcis. 

CELERITY,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  velocity  of  a moving 
body  ; or  that  afledlion  of  a body  in  motion,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  pafs  over  a certain  fpace,  in  a certain  time.  See 
Motion  and  Velocity. 

CELERY,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Apium. 

Celery,  wild,  Apium  antardicum,  in  Botany.,,  was  found 
in  confiderable  quantities  by  Mr.  (fir  Jof.)  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  like  the  gar- 
den celery  in  the  colour  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  but  the 
leaves  are  of  a deeper  green.  The  tafte  is  between  that  of 
celery  and  parfley.  It  is  a very  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  foup 
for  leamen,  becaufe  of  its  antifcorbutic  quality.  Hawkel- 
worth’s  Vovages,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  See. 
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CELESTI,  Andrea,  called  Cavalier  Celesti,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a painter  of  hiftory  and  landfcape,  was  born  at  Ve- 
nice in  1637,  and  acquired  the  principles  of  defign  and  co- 
lourino-  from  Cavalier  Matteo  Ponzoni.  Pie  was  much  an- 
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plaudcd  for  a beautiful  Ityle  of  painting,  in  hiftory  as  well 
as  landfcape  : but  he  principally  employed  himfelf  in  the 
latter.  His  beautiful  view's  about  Venice,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  were  painted  both  in  a large  and  fmall  fize  ; and 
his  works  are  very  highly  prized,  but  not  eafily  procured. 
Two  of  hishillorical  compofitions  are  prtferved  in  the  chapel 
of  Madonna  della  Pace  at  Venice;  the  one  is  St.  Luke 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  ; and  the  other,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  w'hich  are  reckoned  excellent  per- 
formances. Another  of  his  piftures  in  the  chapel  of  Speda- 
letto,  reprefenting  St.  Jerom,  with  the  Virgin  and  fome 
faints,  is  well  defigned,  foft,  and  delicately  coloured,  but 
rather  too  ruddy.  This  mailer  ufed  a purplifh  tint,  refem- 
bling  the  manner  of  Rubens  ; but  he  fometimes  erred  in  the 
extreme.  Pilkingtori. 

CELESTIAL  Globe.  See  Globe. 

Celestial  Sphere.  See  Sphere. 

CELESTPNE,  in  Biography,  the  name  of  feveral  of 
the  popes. 

Celestine  I.,  a native  of  Rome  and  the  fon  of  one 
Prifeus,  was  elefted  bifhop  ol  Rome,  upon  the  demife  of 
Boniface,  in  422.  Soon  after  his  election  an  appeal  was 
made  to  him  againft  Antony,  appointed  bifhop  ot  Fulfala 
in  Africa  by  St.  Auftin  ; in  confeqtience  of  which  he  con- 
curred in  the  ientence  of  the  prelates  of  Numidia,  who 
deprived  him  of  all  jurildiction  on  account  of  his  fcandalous 
conduft.  On  occafion  of  another  appeal  by  Apiarius,  pref- 
byter  of  Sicca,  againft  his  bifhop,  who  had  degraded  and 
excommunicated  him  for  feveral  crimes,  of  which  he  had 
been  convifted,  and  which  appeal  had  been  in  a ftate  of 
fufpenfe  during  the  pontifieates  of  his  two  predeeefTors,  the 
African  bifhops  confirmed  a canon  that  prohibited  appeals 
beyond  fea  on  any  pretext,  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion ; and  Celtftine  thought  it  moft  expedient  to  give  way 
for  the  prefent  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  refilled  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  Roman  fee.  In  the  year  428  he  remon- 
ftrated,  in  a long  letter  addreffed  to  the  bifhops  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Vienne  and  Narbonne  againft  feveral  abufes  that 
prevailed  in  the  churches  of  Gaul ; and  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year  429  he  concurred  with  the  Gallican  bifhops,  in  fend- 
ing two  rmflionaries  into  Britain  for  the  purpofe  of  fuppreff- 
ing  the  Pelagian  herefy.  But  the  principal  aft  of  his  ec- 
clefiaftical  adminiftration  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Neftorius.  A violent  difpute  having  com- 
menced in  430,  between  Neftorius,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople, 
and  Cyril,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  concerning  the  diftinction 
of  two  natures  in  Chrift  and  the  refufal  of  the  title  of  mother 
of  God  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  appeal  was  made  by  both 
the  difputants  to  Ceieftine.  The  Roman  bifhop  convened 
a council  at  Rome  ; which  condemned  the  opinions  of  Nef- 
torius,  as  heretical,  degraded  him  from  his  epifcopal  office, 
and  allowed  him  only  ten  days  for  recantation  ; on  the  fail- 
ure of  which  he  was  to  be  depofed  and  excommunicated  ; 
and  Cyril  was  appointed  to  be  the  vice-gerent  of  Ceieftine 
in  the  execution  of  this  fentence.  An  oecumenical  council 
was  afterward  fumrnoned  by  the  emperor  Theodofius  at 
Ephefus,  in  order  finally  to  decide  concerning  the  fubjeft  in 
difpute.  To  this  council  Ceieftine  fent  legates,  and  he  ap- 
proved its  condemnation  ot  Neftorius  ; upon  which  he  wrote 
a preffing  letter  to  the  emperor,  rtquefting  hirn  to  banifh  the 
bereliarch  Neftorius  to  fome  uninhabited  place,  where  he 
wouid  have  no  power  to  fpread  the  intention  of  his  doftrine. 


For  ibis  inftarlce  of  zeal  on  behalf  of  what  was  then  deemed 
orthodoxy,  Ceieftine  has  been  ranked  among  the  faints  of 
the  Romifh  church.  In  431  the  pope  addreffed  the  bifhops 
of  Gaul  in  a letter,  warmly  fupporting  the  doftrir.e  of  St. 
Anguftiue  concerning  grace  and  free  will.  He  alfo  fent 
Palladius  into  Ireland,  in  order  to  propagate  the  Chriftian 
religion  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  ; and  as 
this  firft  million  was  not  attended  with  much  fuccefs,  he  em- 
ployed, after  the  death  of  Palladius,  in  the  fame  million, 
Succathus,  a native  of  Scotland,  whofe  name  he  changed 
into  that  of  Patrick,  and  who  arrived  among  the  liifti  in 
the  year  432.  The  fuccefs  and  fame  of  tins  mifiionary  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  country  ; and  he  has  been  ac- 
knowleged  and  honoured,  under  the  appellation  of  6e  The 
Apoftie  of  the  Iriih,”  as  the  father  of  the  Hibernian  church. 
Ceieftine  died  in  432.  Several  of  his  letters  relating  to  the 
Ne dorian  controverfy  are  extant ; and  others  on  various  fub- 
jefts  of  discipline  have  been  falfely  attributed  to  him . Bower’s 
Hill,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  Mofheim’s  E.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

Celestine  II.  a Tufcan,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  and  in 
1140  legate  of  the  apoftolic  fee  in  France,  and  called  before 
his  eleftion  to  the  papal  chair  Guido  de  Caftello,  fucceeded 
Innocent  II.  in  1 143.  The  chief  aft  of  his  adminiftration 
was  that  of  abfolving  the  king  ol  France  from  the  inter- 
dict which  he  had  been  put  under  by  Innocent.  He 
had  been  a difciple  of  Abelard,  and  was  refpefted  for  his 
humanity  and  other  good  qualities.  He  died  in  1144, 
after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  about 
half  a year.  Bower. 

Celestine  III.  was  ele&ed  to fucceed Clement  II. in  1 191, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  His  name  was  Hyacinth,  and  he 
had  been  cardinal-deacon  for  65  years.  After  fome  delay  he 
confented  to  crown  Flenry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  Conftantia,  the  emperor  having  pre- 
vioufly  ftipulated  on  oath  that  he  would  give  up  the  lands 
and  territories  that  belonged  to  St.  Peter,  and  reftore  Tuf- 
culum  to  the  apoftolic  fee.  He  caufed  the  enemies  of  Wil- 
liam, bifhop  of  Ely,  and  high  chancellor  of  England,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  Richard 
I.  on  his  departure  to  the  holy  land,  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  the  bifhop  to  be  reftored  to  the  government  from  which 
he  had  been  excluded  ; and  he  alfo  excommunicated  the 
duke  of  Auftria  for  having  impriloned  Richard  on  occafion 
of  his  fhipwreck  in  his  return  from  the  crufade.  As 
Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  had  married  Ingel- 
. burga,  daughter  of  Canutus  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  within 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  confanguinity,  he  divorced  her  un- 
der this  pretext  icon  after  the  confummation  of  the  mar- 
riage ; and  the  divorce  was  declared  lawful  by  the  Gallican 
bifhops.  The  decree  of  the  bilhops  afferr.bled  in  council 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope’s  legates  ; but  it  was  afterwards 
reverfed  on  a difeovery  of  the  fallacy  of  the  king’s  plea,  by 
the  pope.  Philip,  however,  difregarding  the  prohibition  of 
the  pope,  took  another  wife,  and  Ceieftine  gave  himfelf  no 
concern  in  the  matter.  Being  informed  that  in  Poland  and 
Bohemia  moft  of  the  clergy  were  either  married  or  publicly 
kept  concubines,  he  fent,  in  j i 9 7 •>  a cardinal  legate  to  re-, 
form  this  abufe  ; and  he  fucceeded  in  reftoring  celibacy  in 
Poland,  but  the  oppofition  in  Bohemia  was  fuch  as  to  en- 
danger his  life.  On  the  ckath  of  the  emptror  Henry,  he 
granted  leave  to  crown  his  Ion  Frederic  as  king  of  Sicily,  on 
condition  of  the  payment  of  1000  marks  offilver  to  himfelf, 
and  the  fame  fum  to  the  cardinals.  As  his  infirmities  in- 
creafed,  he  wifhed  to  refign  the  papal  chair,  but  the  car- 
dinals would  not  aiiow  him  to  retire.  At  length  he  died  in 
1198,  after  a pontificate  of  nearly  feven  years.  By  a par- 
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ticular  bull,  he  abfolved  thofe  who  had  been  devoted,  while 
children,  to  particular  monarteries,  from  the  obligation  of 
confirming  their  vows  at  mature  age.  Bower. 

Celestine  IV.  was  elefted,  after  a conteft  among  the 
cardinals,  to  fucceed  Gregory  IX.  in  1241.  His  name  was 
Godfrey  ; he  was  of  the  illuflrious  family  of  Caftiglioni  of 
Milan,  and  his  mother  was  the  lifter  of  Pope  Urban  III. 
From  his  retirement  among  the  Ciftercians,  he  was  drawn 
into  public  life,  and  created  cardinal  by  his  predeceffor.  It 
was  his  declared  wifh  to  eftablifh  a lafting  peace  between 
the  church  and  empire,  but  his  death,  on  the  1 8th  day  of 
his  pontificate,  in  a very  advanced  age,  prevented  his  receiving 
an  anfwer  from  the  emperor  to  his  pacific  propofal.  Bower. 

Celestine  V.  was,  before  his  advancement  to  the 
pontifical  dignity  in  1294,  a poor  hermit,  called  Peter  de 
Murrhone,  from  the  name  of  a mountain  near  Magella,  about 
two  miles  from  Sulmona  in  the  Further  Abruzzo,  who  was 
born  at  Iferniain  1215,  and  there  lived  a retired  and  auftere 
life.  When  he  was  acquainted  with  his  eleftion,  which 
took  place  at  Perugia,  he  at  firft  declined  the  pon- 
tificate ; but  by  the  urgent  perfuafion  of  .Charles,  king 
^of  Apulia,  and  his  eldeft  foil,  Charles  Martel,  lung  of  Hun- 
gary, enforced  by  Cardinal  Latinus,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it,  and  made  his  entry  into  Aquila 
mounted  on  an  afs,  one  of  the  kings  on  each  iide  holding  his 
ftirrup.  Soon  after  his  confecration  at  Aquila,  he  made  a 
promotion  of  12  cardinals;  and  before  he  left  the  city  Ire 
confirmed  the  conftitution  of  Gregory  X.  by  which  the  car- 
dinals were  directed,  on  a vacancy,  to  be  fhut  up  in  conclave 
till  they  fhould  agree  in  a new  election.  The  place  of  his 
refidence  was  Naples,  which,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Charles,  he  preferred  to  the  papal  dominions,  though  the  old 
cardinals  wifhed  him  to  remove  thither.  Totally  unfit  by  his 
former  habits  for  the  papal  office,  he  was  perfuaded  by  cardinal 
Cajetan  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  of  his  election  to  refign  it.  His 
refolution  to  this  purpofe  was,  however,  ftrongly  oppofed  by 
Charles  and  the  people  of  Naples  ; and  a doubt  was  fuggeft- 
ed,  whether  or  not  a pope  could  abdicate.  A conftitu- 
tion having  been  eftablifhed,  empowering  all  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs to  refign  at  their  pleafure,  Celeftine  availed  himfelf  of 
it  ; and  after  reading  his  aft  of  renunciation,  diverted  him- 
felf of  the  pontifical  ornaments,  refumed  his  monk’s  habit, 
and  fat  down  at  their  feet.  Cajetan,  who  fucceeded  him 
under  the  title  of  Boniface  VIII., 'fearing  his  future  inter- 
ference, refifted  his  earneft  requeft  of  returning  to  his  foli- 
tude,  and  carried  him  to  Rome.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
make  his  efcape,  and  connefted  himfelf  for  fome  time  with 
other  hermits,  in  a wood  in  Apulia,  till  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  embarking  in  a fmall  veffel  for  Dalmatia  ; but  be- 
ing driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  arrefted  by  the 
governor  of  Capitanata.  From  thence  he  was  conveyed  by 
order  of  Boniface  to  Anagni,  amidft  the  bleffings  of  the 
people,  who  crowded  round  him,  and  plucked  the  hairs  of 
the  afs  upon  which  he  rode,  as  relics.  Boniface  confined  him 
in  his  palace  at  Anagni,  and  after  fome  time  committed  him 
to  clofe  cuftody  in  the  caftle  of  Fumoni,  where  he  died  in 
2296,  aged  81  years.  Clement  V.  canoniftd  him  in  13 13  ; 
and  the  religious  order  which  he  eftablifhed  under  the  name 
of  Celejlines  ftill  fubfifts.  The  writings  attributed  to  him 
are  merely  colleftions  of  paffages  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  popes,  and  the  canonifts.  Bower,  Du  Pin. 
Mofheim. 

CELESTINES,  in  Ecclejiaflical  Hlflory,  an  order  of  re- 
ligious, called  alfo  the  congregation  of  St.  Damian,  reformed 
from  the  Bernardins  in  1224,  by  pope  Celeftine  V.  then  only 
Peter  de  Murrhone,  of  Ifernia  in  Naples ; and  eftablifhed 
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)8  1264,  by  pope  Urban  IV.  and  confirmed  by  Gregory 
X.  in  1274.  They  were  introduced  into  France  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  who  rtquefted  a dozen  of  them  from  the  general 
of  their  order,  by  his  ambaflador  at  Naples,  in  1300.  This 
order  ftill  fubfifts  in  France  and  Italy. — It  is  a kind  of  pro- 
verb with  them  Voila  nn  plafant  Celejlin. 

CELESTINE  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin, 
whom  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet  brought  from  Rome  in  the 
year  1770.  PLs  flyle  was  pleafing,  elegant,  and  correft  ; 
and  fuch  were  his  manners  and  conduft  : fo  that  while  he 
remained  in  England,  he  at  once  did  honour  to  his  noble 
patron,  to  his  profeffion,  and  to  himfelf. 

CELET4E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inha- 
bited part  of  mount  Haemus  and  part  of  mount  Rhodope,  and 
who  are  called  by  Pliny  the  moftfavage  of  all  the  Thracians. 
Livy  tells  us,  that  they  fell  upon  Cn.  Manlius,  as  he  was  re- 
turning out  of  Afia  into  Europe,  and  took. from  him  great 
part  of  the  booty  which  he  had  gotten  by  plundering  fome 
rich  cities  of  Gallo-Grascia.  Liv.  decad.  iv.  lib.  viii. 

CELETES  , or  Celet^e.  from  jceA^k,  a race  horfe,  in  An - 
tiquiiy,  denote  fingle  or  faddle  horfes,  by  way  of  contradif- 
tinftion  from  thofe  yoked  or  harneffid  together,  called  hi- 
gar'i't , quadvigarii , See. 

The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  the  cavaliers,  or 
riders  on  horfeback  ; and  hence  fome  deduce  celeres,  the 
name  of  Romulus’s  guard. 

CELETRUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Greece,  in  the  north  of  Illyria,  feated  on  a periinfula,  with 
its  walls  encompaffed  by  a lake. 

CELETTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  diftnft  of  Blois ; 4 
miles  fouth  of  Blois. 

CliLEUSMA,  or  Celeuma,  in  Antiquity,  the  fhout  or 
cry  of  the  feamen,  whereby  they  animated  each  other  in 
their  work  of  rowing. 

The  word  is  formed  from  xsXivuv,  to  call,  to  give  the Jlgnal. 

Celeusma  was  alfo  a kind  of  long  or  formula  rehearfed 
or  played  by  the  mafter  or  others,  to  direft  the  ftrokes  and 
movements  of  the  mariners,  as  well  as  to  encourage  them  to 
labour.  See  Celeustes. 

Aquinos,  without  much  foundation,  extends  the  celeuf/na 
to  the  military  fhouts  in  land  armies. 

When  Chriftianity  got  footing,  hymns  and  pfalms  were 
fung  in  veffels  by  way  of  celeufma,  in  which  the  words  amen 
and  hallelujah  were  frequently  repeated. 

CELEUS  TES,  in  Ancient  Navigation,  the  boatfwain  or 
officer  appointed  to  give  the  rowers  the  fignal  when  they 
were  to  pull,  and  when  to  ftop.  See  Celeusma. 

He  was  alfo  denominated  epopeus,  and  by  the  Romans  por- 
tifculus  ; fometimes  limply  hortator. 

CELEUSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Germany 
between  Germanicus  and  Arufena,  at  the  mouth  of  a imall 
river  which  runs  into  the  Danube. 

CELEZENE,  a country  of  Afia  in  Armenia,  according 
to  Suidas  ; called  Celfene  and  Celtzena  by  Euftathius. 

CELIA,  a town  of  Italy,  fituate  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peucetian  diftrift,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo ; 
thought  to  be  the  prefent  Ceglia. — Alfo  a place  of  Italy  in 
Campania,  taken  by  Q_uintus  Fabius,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

CELIAC  PaJJlon,  in  Medicine.  See  Coeliac. 
CELIBATE.  See  Celebate. 

CELIDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa^ 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Cyrenaica. 

CEL1DOGRAPHIA,  the  defeription  of  the  fpots 
which  appear  on  the  faces  of  the  fun  and  planets. 

S The 
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The  word  is  formed  from  macula , fpot,  and  ypatpu,  / 

defcribe. 

Signor  Bianchini  has  publifhed  a celidograpliia,  or  de- 
fcription  of  the  fpots  of  the  fun. 

CELIMEOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Alia,  under  the  metropolis  of  Edeffa. 

CELT  MI  A,  in  the  Materia  Merlica , a name  given  by  the 
modern  Greeks  to  the  calamine,  or  lapis  calammaris.  The 
Arabians  called  this  fubftance  climia,  and  fometimes  calimia  ; 
and  celimia  was  but  a verv  fmall  change  from  this. 

CELL,  Celia , in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  a place  or 
apartment  ufually  under  ground,  and  vaulted  ; in  which 
were  ftored  up  fome  forts  of  neceffaries,  as  wine,  honey, 
wheat,  and  the  like  ; according  to  which  it  was  peculiar, y 
denominated  cello,  vinaria,  oleria , mellaria,  penarta,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  celare , to  conceal.  See  Cells. 

Cell,  in  Botany,  (loculamentum ),  the  hollow  part  of  a 
pericarp  in  which  the  feeds  are  lodged.  According  to  the 
number  of  thefe,  a pericarp  is  laid  to  be  one-celled,two- 
celled,  &c. 

CELLA,  in  Ancient  Writers , was  ufed  for  the  lodge  or 
habitation  of  a common  woman  or  proftitute,  as  being  under 
ground  ; hence  alfo  denominated  fornix. 

“ Intravit  ealidum  veteri  centone  lupanar, 

Et  cellam  vacuam.”  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  ver.  121. 

On  which  place  an  ancient  fcholiall  remarks,  that  the 
names  of  the  whores  were  written  on  the  doors  of  their  feve- 
ral  cells,  by  which  we  learn  the  meaning  of  inferipta  cella , in 
Martial,  lib.  xi.  ep.4f5. 

Cella  was  alfo  applied  to  the  bed-chambers  of  domeftics, 
and  fervants  ; probably  as  being  low  and  narrow. 

Cicero,  inveighing  againft  the  luxury  of  Antony,  fays, 
the  beds  in  the  very  cella  of  his  fervants  were  fpread  with 
pompous  purple  coverlets. 

Cella  is  alfo  applied  to  the  members  or  apartments  of 
baths. 

Of  thefe  there  were  three  principal,  called  frlgidarla,  te- 
pldaria , and  caldaria.  To  which  may  be  added  a fourth, 
called  cella  affa , and  fometimes  fudatorla.  See  Bath. 

Cella  was  alfo  applied  to  th c adyta,  or  inmoll  and  moll 
retired  parts  of  the  temples,  wherein  the  images  of  the  gods 
to  whom  the  edifices  were  confecated,  were  pieferved.  In 
this  fenfe  we  meet  with  cella  jfovis.  cella  Concordia,  Sic. 
Pub.  Vidor  calls  them  delubra  ; and  Pliny,  by  a more  cotn- 
prehenfive  name,  tedes . Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  10. 

The  Roman  capitol,  we  are  told  by  Dionyfius,  had  three 
Such  celhe,  or  chapels  ; the  middlemoft  of  which  was  facred 
to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  hand  to  Minerva,  and  that  on 
the  left  to  Juno. 

Cella,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a leffer  or  fubordinate  fort  of 
monaltery,  dependant  on  a grtat  one,  by  which  it  was  ereded 
and  continues  Hill  to  be  governed.  The  great  abbies  in 
England  had  moll  of  them  cells  in  places  diftant  from  the  mo- 
ther-abbey, to  which  they  were  accountable,  and  from  which 
they  received  their  fuperiors. 

The  alien  priories  in  England  were  cells  to  abbies  in  Nor- 
mandy, France,  Italy,  &c. 

The  name  cell  was  fometimes  alfo  given  to  rich  and  con- 
fiderable  monasteries  not  dependant  on  any  other.  Such  was 
that  called  cella  vetus,  ereded  by  Otho,  furnamed  the  Rich, 
marquis  of  Mifnia,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
moll  fplendid  abbey  in  that  country. 

CELLfE,  in  Ancient  Geography , fometimes  called  Calla, 
a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania. — Alfo,  another  town  of  Af- 
rica in  Byzacene,  upon  the  Lefler  Syrtis;  called  by  D’Anville 
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**  Cells:  Picentins:.” — Alfo,  a town  of  Europe,  in  Thraee9. 
upon  the  Hebrus,  at  a fmall  diflance  E.  from  Philippopolis. 
— Alfo,  a place  in  Macedonia,  between  Heraclea  to  the 
north,  and  Edeffa  to  the  fouth. 

CELLAR,  Cellarium,  in  Ancient  Writers,  denotes  the. 
fame  with  cella,  viz.  a confervatory  of  eatables,  or  drink- 
ables. 

Cellar  differs  from  vault,  as  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be 
deeper,  the  former  being  frequently  little  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground. 

In  which  fenfe,  cellarium  only  differed  from  penus,  as  the 
fo  rmer  was  only  a itore-boufe  for  feveral  days,  the  latter  for 
a long  time.  Thus  it  is,  the  Bradroperatas,  a fort  of  ancient 
Cynics,  are  faid  bv  St.  Jerome  to  carry  their  cellar  about  with 
them.  Huron,  in  Matth.  caD.  x. 

CELLARI A,  in  Zoology,  a fedion  of  the  Sertularia 
genus,  includingHhofe  fpecies  which  have  the  ftem  cruftace- 
ous,  inclining  to  the  nature  of  Hone,  and  compofed  of  rows 
of  cells  : no  veficles,  but  fmall  globules  inftead. 

CELLARIUM,  ill  Ancient  Writers,  denoted  an  allow- 
ance of  bread,  wine,  oil,  or  other  provilion,  furniflied  out 
of  the  cella,  to  the  ufe  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
his  officers,  See.  In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  annona,  which  fee. 

CELLARIUS,  Christopher,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  Smalcald  in  1638,  and  having  ftudied  at  various  German 
Univerfities,  was  invited  at  the  age  of  30,  to  teach  moral, 
philophy  and  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  college  of  Weif- 
fenfels.  In  1673,  he  became  redor  of  the  college  of  Wei- 
mar, and  afterwards  occupied  the  fame  poll  at  Zerts  and 
Merfburg.  At  the  univtrfity  of  Halle  in  Saxony,  founded  by 
the  king  of  Prulia,  he  was  profeffor  of  eloquence  and  hif- 
tory.  His  afliduous  application,  at  length,  brought  on  the 
diforder  of  the  ftone,  with  which  he  was  long  tormented. 
He  died  at  Halle  in  1707,  in  his  69th  year.  His  nume- 
rous publications  comprifed  original  works  and  editions  of 
ancient  authors.  Of  the  former  are,  “ Notitia  orbis  antiqui,” 

1 vols.  4to.  Leips.  1701,  1706,  1-73 1,  and  Cambr.  1703, 
acknowledged  the  belt  work  on  ancient  geography  extant,, 
which  brings  it  down  to  the  time  of  Conftantine ; “ Atlas 
Cmleftis,”  fol.  ; “ Hiftoria  Antiqua,”  Jen.  1698,  i2mo. 
an  abridgment  of  ancient  hiitory  ; “ De  Latinitate  mediae 
et  infimte  astatis.”  The  works  edited  by  Cellarius  are 
“ Ciceronis  Epifl.  ad  Familiares  “ Plinii  Epift.  “ Corn. 
Nepos ;”  “Quintus  Curtius  ;”  “ Eutropius  ;”  “Sextus 
Rufus;”  “ Velleius  Paterculus  “ Duod.  Panegyr.  An- 
tiq.  “ Ladantius  “ Mmutius  Felix  “ St.  Cyprian, 
de  Vanit.  Idol.  “ Sedulius  “ Prudentius “ Silius 
Italicns ;”  “ Pici  Mirandul.  Epift.  “ Zofimus  “ Pasa- 
nius  the  “ Thefaurus  of  Faber,”  with  large  additions. 
A colledion  of  his  letters,  and  fome  other  pieces,  was  pub- 
lifhed  after  his  death.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

CELLARS,  in  Modern  Building,  are  the  loweft  rooms  in 
a'houfe,  the  ceilings  of  which  ufually  lie  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  on  which  the  houfe  is  built. 

Cellars,  and  other  places  vaulted  under  ground,  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  hyp  ogee  a ; the  Italians  ftill  call  them 
fundi  del/e  cafe. 

As  to  the  fituation  of  cellars,  fir  Henry  Wotton  fays 
they  ought,  unlefs  the  whole  houfe  be  cellared,  to  be 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  houfe,  as  requiring  a cool 
frelh  air. 

In  order  to  eftimate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  in  the  dig- 
ging of  cellars,  multiply  continually  together  the  three  di= 
menfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth  in  feet,  and  divide 
the  produd  by  27,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a yard  ; and 

the 
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the  quotient  will  give  the  cubic  yards.  Suppofe  the  length 
54  feet,  the  breadth  28,  and  the  depth  8 ; then  54X28x8 
. , 12096 

= 12006;  and =448. 

27 


CELLARER,  or  Cellerer,  CeUerius,  or  Cellelarius,  an 
officer  in  monafteri.es,  to  whom  belong  the  care  and  procute- 
ment  of  provifions  for  the  convent. 


The  denomination  is  Laid  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
law,  where  celiarius  denotes  an  examiner  of  accounts  and 
exTpences.  Ulpian  defines  it  thus  : “ Cellelarius,  id  eft,  ideo 
praepolitiis  ut  rationes  falvse  tint.” 

The  cellelarius  was  one  of  the  four  obedientiarii , or  great 
officers  of  monafteries  ; under  his  ordering  was  the pijlrinum, 
or  bakehoufe,  and  the  bracinum,  or  br-twhoufe.  In  the  richer 
houfes  there  were  particular  lands  fct  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  his  office,  called  in  ancient  writings,  ad  cilum  mona- 
chorum.  The  cellelarius  was  a great  man  in  the  convent. 
His  whole  office  in  ancient  times  had  a refpeft  to  that  origin  : 
he  was  to  fee  h s lord’s  corn  got  in,  and  laid  up  in  granaries  ; 
and  his  appointment  confided  in  a certain  proportion  thereof, 
ufually  fixed  at  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  ; together 
with  a furred  gown.  The  office  of  cellarer  then  only  differ- 
ed in  name  from  thofe  of  bailiff  and  min ftrel  ; excepting  that 
the  cellarer  had  the  receipt  of  his  lord’s  rents  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  jurifdiftion. 

Cellarer  was  aifo  an  officer  in  chapters,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  care  of  the  temporals,  and  particularly  the 
diftribution  of  bread,  wine,  and  money  to  canons,  on 
account  of  their  attendance  in  the  choir.  In  fome  places 
he  was  called  cellarer,  in  others  burfer,  and  in  others 
currier. 

CELLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  two  Sevres  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrict.  of  Melle  ; io  miles  S.E.  of  Niort.  The  place 
contains  1102,  and  the  canton  8263  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  i6/-|  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

Celle,  or  Marcen  Celle,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Lower  Stiria,  on  the  confines  of  Aullria,  with  a 
celebrated  abbey  to  which  the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa  pre- 
fented  a filver  image  of  the  Virgin,  after  the  birth  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph  II. ; 12  miles  N.  of  Pruck. 

Celle  fur  Thiers , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 2 leagues  E,  < f Thiers. 

CELLEFROUIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente,  and  diftrift  of  La  Rochefoucauld  ; 
9 miles  N.  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 

CELLENE,  in  Entomology . Cramer  calls  the  Fabrician 
Papilio  delila  by  this  name. 

CELLENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa  in  the  Byzacene. — Aifo,  another  in  Mauritania  Siti- 
fenfis. 


CELLEPORA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  zoophytes,  the 
animal  of  which  is  an  hydra,  or  polype,  and  the  coral  forne- 
What  membranaceous,  and  corrpofed  of  round  cells.  The 
eight  following  fpecies  of  cellepore  are  dtferibed  by  wri- 
ters. 


Cellepora  ramulofa.  This  fpecies  is  dichotomous,  faf- 
ciculate,  with  round  obtufe  ramifications,  and  very  crowd- 
ed cylindrical  tubes.  Miill.  Zool.  Dan.  Inhabits  the  North 
Sea. 

Cellepora  fpongiles.  Fragile,  with  rows  of  tubular  top- 
fhape  cells,  in  lingle  layers,  with  marginate  openings,  irre- 
gularly uniting  it. to  maffes.  A native  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Sea,  called  by  Linnaeus  ccUepord fpongites  ; by  EUis 
and  Solander  millepora  fpongites  ; adarce  ot  Merest.  ; poms 
anguinus.  firiperal.  Hilt.  Nat.  Lapis  fpongue . Btfl.  Muf. 
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Cellepora  verrucofa.  With  ovate  cells  in  a round 
rrtafs  ; mouth  ufually  with  three  teeth.  Fabr.  Tubipora 
verrucofa.  Linn.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Norway 
feas.  \ 

Cellepora  pumicofa.  Dichotomous,  very  brittle;  near- 
ly erett,  with  gibbous  mucronate  crowded  cells.  Refembles 
pumice  Hone  ; inhabits  the  Indian,  Atlantic,  and  European 
feas.  Pallas,  Ellis,  &e. 

Cellepora  ciliata.  With  convex  cell  ; mouth  fringed 
with  teeth. 

Fabricius  deferibes  this  fpecies  as  having  feven  teeth  in 
the  mouth  of  each  cell,  and  the  tike  number  is  mentioned 
by  Pallas  ; other  writers  fpeak  of  them  as  varying  in  point 
of  number  in  different  fpecimens.  This  kind  is  found  on 
fuci  in  the  Mediterranean  and  North  Sea. 

Cellepora  hyalinata.  Cells  fubglobular,  and  diapha- 
nous; mouth  oblique  and  fimple,  or  unarmed.  Fabr.  Fn. 
Green.  Frequent  011  fuci,  and  (hells  in  the  Northern  feas 
of  Europe. 

Cellepora  nit'ula.  Cells  fubcylindrical,  pellucid,  and 
annulated  ; mouth  terminal  and  limple,  or  unarmed.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  Greenland  Sea. 

Cellepora  an  iulata.  Cells  oval,  ventricofe  and  annu- 
lated ; mouth  ringent  and  armed  with  about  four  teeth. 
Fabr.  Found  attached  to  fuci,  (tones,  &c.  in  European 
feas. 

CELLES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Tournay.  The  place  contains  1950,  and  the 
canton  12,835  inhabitants.  The  territory  includes  1575 
kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

CELLIER,  Romi,  in  Biography,  a learned  Benedidtine, 
was  born  at  Bar-le  Due  in  16S8;  and  having  cultivated  in 
early  life  an  attachment  to  literature  and  piety  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Benedidtines  of  St.  Vanne  and  St.  Hidul- 
phe,  he  affuraed  the  habit  of  the  order  in  more  advanced 
age,  and  filled  feveral  polls  in  it,  particularly  that  of  titular 
prior  of  Flavigny.  He  died  in  1761.  PI  is  great  work  was 
written  in  French  (though  begun  in  Luin),  and  entitled 
“ A general  Hiftory  of  Sacred  and  Eccleiiadical  Authors,”' 
in  23  vols.  4to.,  publifhed  from  17  9 ta  1763.  It  comes 
down  no  lower  than  to  St.  Bernaid.  This  work  is  an 
ufcrul  compilation,  but  rendered  tedious  by  its  diffufenefs. 
He  aifo  publifhed  “ An  Apology  for  the  Morality  of  the 
Fathers,  againfl  Barbeyrac,”  1718,  4to.  His  habits  were 
ft udions  and  retired,  and  his  temper  fingularly  mild  and 
condefcending.  Didt.  Nouv,  H'ift. 

CELLINI,  Benevenuto,  a celebrated  artiil,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1500  ; and  though  he  dilcovered  an  early 
take  for  dtiign,  was  obliged  by  his  father  to  learn  mafic. 
Afterwards  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a jeweller  and  gold- 
fmith  ; but  his  temper  being  relllcfs  and  ungovernable,  he 
paffed  through  various  viciffitudes,  and  at  length  fettled  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.,  both  as  a mufician  and  goldfmith.  In  the  lat- 
ter department  he  praflifed  drawing,  leal-engraving,  da- 
mafking  Heel,  medalting,  working  in  grotefque,  and  a va- 
riety of  other  ornamental  arts.  He  was  aifo  an  expert  en- 
gineer, and  was  entrufted  by  the  pope  with  the  defence  of 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  Rome  was  facktd  by  the 
conitable  Bourbon.  On  this  occafion  he  claims  the  honour 
of  having  fhot  the  conflable  while  fcaluig  the  walls,  and  of 
directing  the  cannon  which  killed  the  prince  of  Orange. 
As  hi  was  employed  by  Clement  in  making  (tamps  for  the 
Roman  mint,  the  coins  of  that  period  are  reckoned  Angu- 
larly beautiful.  His  medals,  and  jewellery  werks,  are  alio 

highly 
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highly  extolled  ns  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  the  art.  At  the 
death  of  the  pope,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  patro- 
nifed  by  the  grand  duke  Alexander.  The  coins  which 
were  ft  ruck  from  the  heads  of  this  duke  prepared  by  Cellini 
for  the  mint  at  Florence  have  been  held  in  inch  eftimation, 
that  they  have  been  preferved  by  the  curious  like  ancient 
medals.  The  roving  difpofi tion  of  this  admirable  artilt  led 
him  to  vifit  France  ; but  being  tired  ot  that  country,  not- 
withftanding  the  gracious  reception  of  Francis  I , he  return- 
ed to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  committed  to  prifon  under  a 
charge  of  having  robbed  the  caftleof  Angelo  of  considerable 
treafure,  while  the  Spanifh  army  was  in  that  city ; and  though 
he  made  his  efcape  in  a wonderful  manner,  he  was  retaken, 
and  again  confined,  till  at  length  he  was  delivered  from  the 
hardships  he  endured  by  the  interceffion  of  the  cardinal  of 
Ferrara.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Francis,  and  employed  himfelf  in  fculpture,  and  in 
calling  large  figures  of  metal,  by  which  h«  obtained  great 
reputation.  But  by  his  turbulent  and  quarrelfome  difpofi- 
tion  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  favourite  Mad.  d’Ef- 
tampes,  and  was  obliged,  after  a relidence  of  J years,  to  quit 
the  country  and  return  to  Florence.  In  the  fervice  of  the 
grand  duke  Cofmo,  he  aifplayed  his  aftonilhing  genius,  not 
only  by  Imaller  works,  but  by  lome  large  pieces  of  fculpture, 
particularly  a ftatue  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  and  a cru- 
cifix, which  placed  him  on  a level  with  the  firft  fculptors. 
In  this  art  he  had  received  inftru&ions  from  the  greateft  ge- 
nius of  his  time,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  He  wrought 
in  marble  as  well  as  in  metal,  and  as  he  was  a powerful  com- 
petitor to  the  famous  Baccio  Bandinelli,  there  fubfifted  be- 
tween them  a great  degree  of  mutual  jealoufy  and  hatred. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1570.  1°  156S  Cellini  publifhed 

two  treatifes;  one  on  the  goldfmith’s  art,  the  other  on  fculp- 
ture, and  the  calling  of  metals.  He  alfo  compofed  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  own  life,  which  lias  been  tranflated  into  Englilh 
by  Dr.  Nugent,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  177  r.  In  this  work  he 
delineates  his  own  character  without  difguifing  his  faults, 
whilft  he  m'tkes  a boaftful  recital  of  his  bravery,  addrefs,  and 
profeffional  fkill.  In  the  latter  refpedf,  the  teftimony  of  his 
contemporary,  Vafari,  places  him  among  the  moft  ingeni- 
ous men  of  that  flourifhing  period  of  the  arts.  Life  of  Be- 
nevenuco  Cellini  by  himfelf.  Gen.  Biog. 

CELLINO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Teramo. 

CELLITES,  Cellit^e,  in  Ecclefiajlical  HiJlory,zv\  order 
of  religious,  founded  at  Antwerp  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  whofe  patron  was  Ale  xius,  a Roman  ; 
and  therefore,  in  Italy  they  are  called  A/ex'ians  ; but  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  have  monalleries, 
Cellites , i.  e.  people  inhabiting  cells.  See  Lollards. 

CELLON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a canton  of  Afia,  in 
the  Palmyrene  territory,  mentioned  in  the  hiitory  of  Judith. 

CELLONiEiENSES,  a people  of  Scythia,  mentioned 
by  Phavorinus. 

CELLS,  Cell,e,  Cellule,  are  little  houfes,  apart- 
ments, or  chambers  ; particularly  tliofe  wherein  the  ancient 
monks,  folitaries,  and  hermits,  lived  in  retirement. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  i-  e.  a 

prifon , or  place  where  any  thing  is  Jhut  up. 

The  fame  name  is  ftill  retained  in  divers  monafteries.  The 
dormitory  is  frequently  divided  into  fo  many  cells,  or  lodges. 

The  Carthufians  have  each  a feparate  houfe,  which  ferves 
them  as  a cell. 

The  hall  wherein  the  Roman  conclave  is  held  is  divided, 
by  partitions,  into  divers  cells,  for  the  feverai  cardinals  to 
lodge  in. 

Cells  are  alfo  the  little  divifions,  or  apartments,  in  honey- 


combs, where  the  honey,  young  bees,  See.  are  diftributed  : 
thefe  are  always  regular  hexagons. 

CELLULES  Adipos.e,  in  Anatomy.  See  Cellular. 
Substance. 

Cellulte,  in  the  colon,  a fort  of  fpaces  wherein  the  ex- 
crements continue  fome  time  before  they  are  voided. 

CELLULANUS,  a monk  inhabitant,  or  refident  in  a 
cell,  or  cella.  Fie  is  alfo  denominated  concelinneus , and  fyn- 
cellijla , by  which  are  imported  the  relation  of  fellow-rnonks, 
or  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  cell  or  convent. 

CELLULAR  Substance,  in  Anatomy , ok  cellular  mem- 
brane, tela  celliilofa,  or  mucofa,  of  Latin  writers,  tiffu  muqueux 
of  the  French,  is  the  medium  which  connects  and  fupports 
all  the  various  parts  and  ftrudtures  ot  the  body.  It  is  com- 
pofed of  an  aftemblage  of  fibres,  and  laminse  of  animal  matter; 
connected  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  innumerable  cells,  or 
fmall  cavities,  from  which  its  name  of  cellular  is  derived. 
This  fubftance  pervades  every  pait  of  the  animal  ftrudture. 
By  joining  together  the  minute  fibrils  of  mufele,  tendons  or 
nerve,  it  forms  obvious  and  vifible  fibres  ; it  collects  thefe 
fibres  into  larger  falciculi ; and  by  joining  fuel)  fafeieuli  to 
each  other,  conftitutes  an  entire  mufele  or  nerve.  It  thus 
forms  an  inveftment  common  to  the  whole  mufele,  and  be- 
llows on  each  bundle  of  fibres,  nay,  on  each  fibre,  down  to 
the  moft  minute  threads,  peculiar  (heaths,  delicate  and  tender 
in  proportion  to  the  fubtilty  of  the  fibre.  It  joins  together 
the  individual  mufcles,  and  is  colledted  in  their  intervals.  It 
furrounds  each  veffel  and  nerve  in  the  body  ; often  connect- 
ing thefe  parts  to  each  other  by  a firm  kind  of  capfule  ; and 
in  a loofer  form  joining  them  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  See. 
When  condenfed  into  a firm  and  compact  ftrudture,  it  con- 
ftitutes the  various  membranes  of  the  body ; which,  by  long! 
maceration  in  water,  may  be  refolved  into  a cellular  texture. 
Its  general  condenfation  on  the  furface  of  the  body  con- 
ftitutes the  cutis,  or  true  fkin.  In  the  bones,  it  forms  the 
hafis  and  groundwork  of  their  fabric  ; a receptacle,  in  tie 
interftices  of  which  the  earth  of  bone  is  depofited.  Mace- 
ration in  diluted  acid  difiolves  this  earth,  and  leaves,  if  one 
may  ufe  the  expreffion,  a fkeleton  of  the  bone,  reprefenting 
its  figure,  its  proceffes,  and  its  texture,  in  a kind  of  cellular 
fubftance.  The  only  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  cellular 
texture  feems  to  be  wanting,  are  the  proper  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  the  cryftalline  lens,  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  the  infen- 
fible  integuments  of  the  body  ; viz.  the  epidermis,  nails, 
and  hair.  As  the  cellular  fubftance  is  entirely  foluble  in 
boiling  water,  it  is  aferibed  by  chemifts  to  the  peculiar  mo- 
dification of  animal  matter,  termed  gelatine.  Its  watery  fo- 
lu'cion  aflumes,  when  cold,  the  appearance  of  jelly  ; and,  after 
a particular  mode  of  preparation,  conftitutes  glue. 

The  interftices  of  the  cellular  fubftance  are  lubricated  and 
moiftened  by  a ferous  or  watery  fluid,  poured  out  from  til* 
exhalent  arteries,  and  again  taken  in  by  the  abforbents.  It 
thus  acquires  a pliancy  and  foflners,  which  adapt  it  particu- 
larly to  ferve  as  a connecting  medium  for  parts,  which  have 
motion  on  each  other.  The  importance  of  this  property  will 
be  beft  underftood  by  obferving  the  effects  of  its  lofs.  In- 
flammation or  abfetfs  often  caufes  an  induration  and  confoli- 
dation  ot  the  cellular  texture,  by  which  the  integuments  are 
fixed  to  the  mufcles  ; the  mufcles  are  firmly  united  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  furrounding  parts;  in  fhort,  a kind  of  an- 
cylofis  enfues,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  whole  are  con- 
fiderably  impaired. 

From  the  univerfal  extent  of  this  cellular  texture,  two 
conclufions  may  be  drawn,  lft.  It  forms  the  bafis  of  the 
whole  animal  fabric,  in  fuch  a way,  that  if  we  conceive  every 
part  removed,  except  this,  the  form  of  the  whole  would  ftill 
be  exprefied  in  cellular  fubftance.  zdly.  It  forms  a connec- 
tion 
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tion  and  paffage  between  all  parts  of  the  body,  however  re- 
mote in  fituation,  or  diffimilar  in  ftrudure.  For  the  cells  of 
this  fubftance  every  where  communicate  ; as  we  may  colled, 
from  fails  of  the  mod  common  and  familiar  occurrence.  The 
air  in  emphyfema  fpreads  rapidly  from  the  cheft  to  the  molt 
remote  parts  of  the  body  ; it  has  been  known  in  fuch  a cafe 
to  gain  admiffion  into  the  eye-ball.  (Littre  in  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  an.  1713.)  A fimilardiffnfion  of  this 
fluid  may  be  effected  by  artificial  inflation,  which  is  com- 
monly pradiftd  by  butchers  on  the  carcales  of  calves.  In 
anafarca,  or  preternatural  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cellu- 
lar fubltance,  the  moil  depending'parts  are  the.  molt  loaded  ; 
and  {clarifications  in  thefe  drain  the  water  oil'  from  the  whole 
body. 

The  ftrudure  of  the  cellular  fubltance  varies  confiderably 
in  different  parts  ; it  is  very  delicate,  and  poffdlts  peculiarly 
fliort  fibres,  where  it  unites  the  different  coats  of  the  hollow 
vifcera  of  the  body  ; alfo  where  it  joins  the  minute  fibrils  of 
mufcular  fafciculi.  It  is  veryioofein  the  fcrotum,  and  inte- 
guments of  the  penis  ; and  it  is  found  in  every  intermediate 
ftage.  In  thefe  various  Hates  of  denlity  and  looftnefs,  it 
beftows  on  every  part  the  required  degree  of  -firmnefs  and 
ftrength,  defines  its  form,  and  determines  its  mobility. 

A peculiar  power  of  contraction  is  attributed  to  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance  ; and  is  mentioned  by  Blumenbach,  under  the 
term  contradilitas.  (Inftitut.  Phyfiol.  fed.  q.  ) This  is 
widely  different  from  irritability,  and  eonfifts  in  a flow  and 
gradual  motion,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  corrugation  of 
the  fcrotum,  and  in  the  fimilar  effed.  produced  by  cold  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  in  general. 

The  cells  of  the  cellular  fubltance,  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of  a fluid  termed  fat, 
adeps,  or  adipous  fubftance.  This  fubftance  is  of  an 
undueus  nature, [inflammable,  lighter  than  water,  ufually  in- 
odorous, and,  generally  fpeaking,  fimilar  to  the  vegetable 
oils*  In  addition  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  it  pof- 
feffes  in  common  with  thefe  oils,  it  abounds  with  oxygen,  and 
3 peculiar  acid  termed  the  febacic.  It  is  white  in  young  ani- 
mals, and  becomes  yellower  as  they  advance  in  age.  It  is 
always  more  or  lefs  fluid  in  the  living  fubjed  ; in  carnivorous 
animals  and  in  man  it  retains  much  of  its  oily  appearance 
after  death  ; but  in  herbivorous  animals  it  conftantly  affumes 
a concrete  form.  Dr.  Hunter  gave  the  name  of  adipous  to 
that  portion  of  the  cellular  fubftance  which  contains  the  fat ; 
and  diftinguifhes  the  reft  by  the  term  reticular. 

As  the  fat  is  depofited  in  cells,  it  affumes,  in  general,  a 
"kind  of  granular  form.  It  varies  confiderably  in  confiftence. 
That  of  the  orbit  is  the  fofteft  in  the  body.  The  fat  about 
the  kidnies  becomes*  particularly  hard  after  death,  and  is 
called  fnet ; the  globules  or  portions  of  this  are  very  large, 
$nd  it  contains  on  the  whole  lefs  cellular  fubftance  than  any 
fat  in  the  body.  There  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a layer  cf 
fat  under  the  flcm  ; whence  a membrana  adipofa  has  been 
fometimes  enumerated  as  one  of  the  common  integuments 
-of  the  body.  This  is  conueded  to  the  fubjacent  mufcles 
by  a portion  of  the  reticular  fubftance.  Some  parts  of  the 
body  never  contain  fat : even  in  fubjeds,  who  have  the 
greateft  accumulation  of  this  fluid.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
the  fcrotum,  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  and  the  eyelids 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fundions  of  thefe  parts  muft  be  com- 
pletely deftroyed,  if  they  were  fubjed  to  the  enormous  ac- 
cumulations of  fat,  which  occur  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Several  of  the  vifcera  alfo  never  contain  any  of  this 
fubftance,  probably  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  the  brain  and 
lungs. 

The  quantity  of  fat  varies  according  to  the  age,  the 
ilate  of  health,  and  the  peculiar  habit  or  difpofitioa  of 


the  individual.  It  is  not  found  in  the  early  periods  of  foetal 
exiftence  ; and  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  with  any  certainty, 
fooner  than  the  fifth  month  after  conception.  In  the  fetus, 
and  for  fome  time  after  birth,  the  fat  is  confined  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  ; it  is  only  found  in  a ftratum  under  the 
{kin.  It  begins,  however,  gradually  to  be  depofited  in  the 
intervals  of  the  mufcles,  and  on  the  furface  of  tome  vifcera. 
In  old  fubjeds,  however  thin  they  may  feem  on  an  external 
view,  there  is  always  much  fat,  penetrating  even  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  mutcles  ; the  bones  are  greafy  throughout  ; 
the  heart  is  more  or  lefs  loaded,  as  are  alfo  the  parts  in  the 
abdomen.  Hence  a young  fubjed  fhould  always  be  fe- 
leded  for  dried  anatomical  preparations.  There  is  confi- 
derable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fat  in  different  indivi- 
duals ; and  in  fome  there  is  a prepenfity  or  difpofition  to  its 
accumulation.  A fedentary  life,  copious-food,  and  tranquii 
ftate  of  the  mind  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  increafe 
of  fat,  which  fometimes  proceeds  to  fuch  a pitch,  from  the 
continuance  of  thefe  cauies,  that  it  muft  be  coufidcred  as  a 
difeafe,  and  is  attended  with  the  greateft  inconvenience  to 
the  individual.  General  difeafes  of  the  frame  are  commonly 
attended  with  an  abforption  of  the  fat  from  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance : acute  difeafes  caufe  a very  rapid  emaciation.  In 
no  cafe  is  the  adipous  fubftance  more  completely  removed 
from  the  whole  body  than  in  anafarca,  where  its  place  is 
fupplied  by  a ferous  fluid. 

l)r.  Hunter  thought  that  the  fat  was  contained  in  cells 
peculiar  to  itfelf  and  different  from  thofe  which  are  diftended 
by  water  in  anafarca  ; and  he  diftinguifhes  the  two  kinds  of 
cells  by  the  names  of  adipous  and  reticular  cellular  fubftance. 
C.  A.  a Bergen  had  already  made  a fimilar  diilindion  (Diff. 
de  Membrana  Cellulofa  in  Haller’s  Difput.  Anat.  tom.  3.) 
He  obferves,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  that  fat  is  never  accu- 
mulated in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  which  parts  are  the 
moll  particularly  diftended  by  the  water  of  anafarca.  He 
thinks  that  the  cells  of  the  adipous  fubftance  do  not  com- 
municate together  like  thofe  of  the  reticular  ; becaufe  the 
fluid  fat  does  not  drain  into  the  depending  parts  like  the 
water  of  anafarca  : nor  does  the  flein  pit  where  fat  is.col- 
leded  under  it. 

The  fame  great  anatomift  alfo  thought  that  there  was  a 
glandular  apparatus  for  fecreting  the  fat.  “ Wherever 
there  is  fat  in  the  human  body,  I apprehend  that  there  is 
a particular  organization,  or  glandular  apparatus  fuper- 
added  to  the  reticular  membrane,  confiding  of  velicles, 
or  bags  for  lodging  the  animal  oil,  as  well  as  vtffels  fitted 
for  its  fecretion  ; fo  that  I would  compare  the  marrow  in 
the  bones  to  the  glandular  or  follicular  parts  of  the  fat 
or  adipous  membrane  ; and  the  net-work  of  bony  fibres 
and  laminae, v which  fupport  the  marrow,  to  the  reticular 
membrane,  which  is  mixed  with,  and  fupports  the  adeps.” 
Medical  Obf.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  Malpighi  feems 
to  be  the  firft  who  aferibed  the  fecretion  of  fat  to  a glan- 
dular apparatus  : he  has  deferibed  the  follicles  or  cells,  in 
which  this  ftrudure  refides  ; and  even  tubes,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  excretory  duds  of  his  glands.  (De  Omento  et  adi- 
pofis  Dudibus.)  His  opinions  were  adopted  in  a greater 
or  lefs  extent  by  feveral  anatomifts  ; as  Gliffon,  Havers, 
Perrault,  Fanton,  Littre,  and  even  Morgagni.  It  appears 
to  us  more  probable,  that  the  fat  is  a fimple  fecretion  from 
the  arteries,  like  the  ferous  fluid  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
We  cannot  difeern  any  thing  deferving  the  name  of  gland 
in  the  adipous  fubftance  of  the  body.  We  fubferibe,  in 
ftiort,  to  the  opinion  of  Haller  : “ Simpliciffima  et  facillima 
fecretionis  adipofse  hiftoria. — Inter  arterias,  et  adipofos  locu- 
los,  nullum  aliud  receptaculum  intereffe.  Neque  oculus, 
aut  microfcopium  in  tenuiffimis  laminis  cellulofis  craffiorem 
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aliquam  particulam  difcernit,  quam  pro  glandula  habeas. ” 
(Elem.  Phyfiolog.  tom.  i.  lib.  i.  feft.  4.)  We  fee  preter- 
natural cohesions  of  fat,  (forming  fatty  tumours,)  in  thofe 
parts  which  are  naturally  the  moll  free  from  adeps : can  we 
fuppofe  that  glands  are  "formed  or  created  in  this  cafe  ? Is 
it  not  more  congenial  to  our  opinions  on  the  formation  of 
tumours  in  general  to  afcribe  the  phenomena  to  a peculiar 
aftion  of  the  arteries  ? 

The  ufes  of  the  fat  feem  to  be,  in  part,  common  to  it 
with  the  cellular  fubftance : it  connects  contiguous  parts, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prevents  their  coalition.  It  admits  of 
their  moving  on  each  other  with  freedom  and  facility.  Its 
depcfition  under  the  integuments  gives  a roundnefs  and 
convexity  to  the  furface,  on  which  the  beauty  of  the  human 
form  principally  depends.  Indeed,  it*  accumulation  in  par- 
ticular fituations  immediately  influences  the  outline  of  the 
part ; viz.  the  orbit,  the  cheek,  and  the  buttocks.  The 
efTett  of  its  lofs  is  molt  difagreeably  manifefted  in  the  lank 
cheek  and  hollow  eye  of  an  emaciated  patient.  The  fat  is 
alfo  faid  to  defend  the  furface  of  the  body  from  cold  ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  accumulated  very  copioufly  under  the  integu- 
ments of  filch  animals,  as  are  expoftd  to  the  rigour  of  high 
northern  latitudes  ; as  the  whale,  the  feal,  & c.  It  has  been 
likewife  fuppofed  that  the  fat,  which  is  abforbed  under  cer- 
tain circumftances,  is  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

When  we  confider  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  in  the  animal  body,  we  fhall  perhaps  be  fur- 
prifed  that  thefc  have  only  been  afcertained  within  a com- 
paratively fhort  period  of  time.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  vague  notices  in  preceding  writers,  Malpighi,  Ruyfch, 
Douglafs,  and  Window,  gave  the  firft  corredl  defcriptions 
of  this  fubftance  in  particular  parts.  It  is  to  Haller  that 
the  merit  belongs,  of  iirft  (hewing  the  great  (hare  which  it 
has  in  the  compofition  of  the  body  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  formation  of  membranes.  The  reader  will  pe- 
rufe  with  advantage  on  the  whole  of  this  article,  the  id 
book  of  Haller’s  “ ElementaPhyliologiae.”  He  may  likewife 
confult  “ Bordeu  Recherches  fur  le  tiffu  muqueux  et  l’organe 
cellulaire,”  Paris,  iamo. 

CELME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Galicia,  on  the  river  Lima;  6 leagues  fouth  of  Monte- 
fura. 

CELNIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Spay, 
in  the  (hire  of  Elgin. 

CELONJE,  a town  of  Afia,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Perfian  empire,  and  to  have  been  fituated  towards 
Media. 

CELONZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Volturara. 

CELOR1CO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  containing  three  churches,  and  about  1 100  inhabit- 
ants ; three  leagues  N.W.  of  Guarda. 

CELOSIA,  in  Botany , Linn.  gen.  289.  Schreb.  405. 
Lam.  Illuf.  442.  Willd.  463.  Juff.  88.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  265. 
Gasrt.  7,37.  (Stachyarpagophora,  Vaill.  A.  G.  1722.  Paffe- 
velours,  Lam.  Encyc.)  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Iioleraceee , Linn.  Amaranthi,  Juff. 
Amaranthoulea,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  two  or  three  leaves,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  dry,  (hining,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lance- 
olate, acuminate,  eretf,  permanent,  rigid,  refcmbling  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx.  Neel,  furrounding  the  germ,  quinquefid. 
Stam.  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  conjoined  at  the  bafe  to 
the  plaited  neftary ; anthers  verfatile.  Fiji.  Germ  globular; 
ftyle  awl-lhaped,  ftraight,  the  length  of  the  ilamens ; Itig- 
Uias  one,  two,  or  three.  Peric.  Capfule  globular,  furrounded 
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by  the  corolla,  one-celled,  feparating  tranfverfely  into  two 
parts  (circumfciffn).  Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  emarginate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx' two  or  three-leaved;  leaflets  limjlar  to 
thofe  of  the  five-petalled  corolla  ; Ilamens  conjoined  at  the 
bafe  to  the  plaited  nedtary;  capfule  opening  horizon- 
tally. 

Obf.  Jufiieu,  Ventenat,  La  Marck,  and  Gaertner  under- 
hand the  fruftification  differently  According  to  them  the 
plants  of  this  genus  have  no  corolla,  a five -leaved  calyx,  and 
an  involucre  of  two  or  three  (cales  refembling  the  leaflets  of 
the  calyx.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Amaranthus  and  Gom- 
phrena  ; differing  from  the  former  chiefly  in  its  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  and  from  the  latter  in  having  more  feeds  than 
one. 

Sp.  J.  C.  argentea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  X.  Mart.  1.  Poiret 
Encyc.  1.  Willd.  1.  (Amaranthus,  Mart.  Cent.  7.  tab.  7. 
Belutta  adeca  manjen,  Rheed.  Mai.  10.  tab.  38.)  “Leaves 
lanceolate  ; ftipules  fomewhat  falcate  ; peduncles  angular ; 
fpikes  fcarious.”  0.  “ Leaves  nearly  linear.”  Tfierra  be- 
lutta, Rheed.  tab.  39.  Root  annual,  whitilh,  fibrous.  Stems 
almoft  woody,  green,  fmooth,  ftriated  ; branches,  llender. 
Leaves  alternate,  narrow,  often  very  acute,  entire,  fmooth, 
narrowed  into  a petiole ; (lipules  caducous,  narrow. 
Flowers  in  a terminal,  oblong  fpike,  either  Ample  or 
clofely  branched,  of  a white  (livery  colour,  fometimes  red- 
difh  at  the  fummit ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  thin,  tranfpa- 
rent,  (hining  ; anthers  red.  Seeds  three  or  four  in  each 
capfule,  fmall,  orbicular,  flattened,  fmooth,  (hining.  A 
native  of  China  and  the  coait  of  Malabar.  2.  C.  al~ 
lida,  Willd.  2.  Poiret  3.  (C.  pyramidalis,  Burm.  ind. 
65.  tab.  25.  fig.  x.)  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  ffem  with- 
out ftipules  ; fpikes  egg-lhaped  ; bradxes  the  length  of  the 
corolla.”  Poiret  doubts  whether  it  be  fufficiently  diftinft 
from  the  preceding,  and  fufpefts  that  by  bradtes  Willdenow 
means  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx.  A native  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 3.  C.  margaraticea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Poir. 
2,  Willd.  3.  (Amaranthus  fimplici  panicula,  Bauh.  pin.  12.) 
“ Leaves  egg-(haped  ; ftipules  falcate  ; peduncles  angular; 
fpikes  fcarious.”  This  alfo  is  fcarcely  more  than  a variety 
of  C.  argentea.  It  has  thicker  ftems,  broader  and  (horter 
leaves,  and  (horter  fpikes  ; in  other  refpects  not  different. 
4.  C.  c rift  at  a , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Poir.  4.  Willd.  4. 
Gaert.  tab.  [28.  fig.  8.  Lam.  111.  PI.  168.  fig.  1.  (Amaran- 
thus panicula  conglomerata ; Bauh.  pin.  22.  A.  vulgaris, 
Rumph.  amb.  3.  tab.  84.)  Cock’s-cornb.  “ Leaves  lanceo- 
late-egg-fhaped,  recurved,  fomewhat  waved ; peduncles  angu- 
lar ; fpikes  oblong,  crefted.”  Root  annual.  Stems  angular, 
ftriated.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  various  in  breadth  in  dif- 
ferent plants,  narrowed  into  a petiole  at  the  bafe,  fometimes 
a little  curved.  Spikes  fometimes  branched  at  the  bafe,  va- 
rious in  their  form  and  fize  as  well  as  colour,  which  is  yel- 
low, or  yellowifh  white,  red,  or  purple,  and  fometimes  va- 
riegated with  two  or  three  colours.  A native  of  Afia.  5. 
C.  comofa,  Willd.  5.  Poir.  10.  Retz.  Obf.  6.  p.  2 6. 
“ Spikes  cylindrical,  comofe  ; leaves  lanceolate.”  Stem  up- 
right, naked,  branched.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Spikes 
cylindrical,  barren  in  the  upper  part,  often  much  divided,  Gon- 
fifting  of  minute,  imbricated  bradtes.  Flowers  folitary,  longer 
than  the  bradtes,  rifing  among  them  at  fome  diftance  from 
each  other.  Style  (lightly  trifid,  permanent,  twice  as  loug 
as  the  petals.  Capfule  operculate,  containing  two  feeds.  A 
native  of  the  Ealt  Indies.  6.  C.  paniculata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
6.  Mart.  4.  Poir.  7.  Willd.  6.  Swartz.  Obf.  p.  100.  (C. 
major  farmentofa,  Brown  Jam.  179.  Blitum  album  majus 
fcandens,  Sloan  jam.  49.  hilt.  i.  tab.  91.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves 

ovate-oblong  ; Item  riling,  panicled  ; fpikes  alternate,  ter- 
minal, remote.”  Root  annual.  Stem  feeble,  proftrate,  cy- 
I)  d lindricalj 
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lindrical,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate.  Flowers 
alternate,  difliuft  ; ftamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; ftigma 
trilid.”  A native  of  dry  rocky  ground  in  Jamaica.  7.  C. 
nitida,  Willd.  7.  Vahl.  fymb.  2.  p.  44.  (Amaranthus 
frnticofus  eredlus,  Sloan,  hid.  x.  tab.  91-  fig.  X.)  “Leaves 
ovate-deltoid,  attenuated  ; fpikes  terminal,  branched  ; flow- 
ers diftinft ; Hem  fomewhat  Ihrubby.”  In  habit  refembling 
achyranthes  farmentofa,  but  placed  by  Vahl  under  celofia, 
on  account  of  its  calyx,  corolla,  and  the  number  of  its  feeds. 
A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Poiret  fufpefts  that  it  is  one 
and  the  fame  plant  with  the  preceding.  But  his  doubt  ap- 
pears to  have  arifeo  from  a blunder  made  by  Willdenow,'in 
quoting  at  full  length,  as  a fyrionym  of  both,  the  amaran- 
thus fruticofus  ereftus,  fpica  viridi  laxa  & ftrigofa  of  Sloane, 
which  belongs  only  to  the  prefent  fpecies  ; Linnaeus  having 
referred  the  preceding  to  another  of  Sloane’s  plants.  Wil- 
denow  indeed  under  nitida  refers  to  pi.  91.  fig.  5.  not  fig. 
1.  as  it  Hands  in  Vahl,  but  tin's,  as  Poiret  cbferves,  mull  be 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  there  being  no  fig.  5 in  that  plate.  8 
C.  coccinea,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  5.  Mart.  5.  Loir.  5.  Willd.  8. 
(Amaranthus  panicula  incurva,  Bauh.  p.  12  1.)  Scarlet  or  Chi- 
nefe  cock’s-comb.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fliff,  not  auriculattd; 
ftem  furrowed  ; fpikes  manifold,  creiled.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
four  or  five  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  very  large,  narrowed 
into  a petiole,  ending  in  a long  point,  a little  waved  at 
the  edges,  fmooth,  entire,  foon  falling  off.  Spiles  axillary 
and  terminal,  large,  branched,  tufted,  of  a beautiful  fcarkt 
colour;  flamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  9.  C.  cajlrenjis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  6. 
Poir.  6.  Willd.  9.  (Amaranthus  criflatus  ; Cam.  Epit.  792. 
A.  minor.  Barrel  ic.  rar.  tab.  1x95.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  tab.  66.) 
« Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  marked  with  lines,  very  much 
acuminate  ; ilipules  falcated  ; fpikes  crefted.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  eredl ; branches  axillary,  almofl  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  fttm.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth, 
marked  underneath  with  reddifh  veins  ; ftipules  two,  feffile, 
embracing  the  item.  Spikes  (lender,  axillary,  fometimes  a 
little  branched.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ; lefs  beautiful 
than  many  of  the  other  fpecies.  10.  C.  monfonise,  Willd.  10. 
Poiret  10.  Mart.  12.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  288.  Retz.  Obf.  2. 
p.  13.  (Illecebrum  monfonise;  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  161.  Ama- 
ranthoides;  Pluk.  aim.  tab.  334.  fig.  4.  Amal.  tab.  357. 
fig.  4.)  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  whorled ; ftem  branched, 

divaricated;  fpikes  compadl,  cylindrical.”  Root  annual. 
Stems  proflrate,  branched,  ending  in  more  elongated  branches, 
a fpan  long,  and  hoary.  Lower  leaves  almolt  crowded  into 
a tuft.  Spikes  oppofite  and  terminal,  reddifh  and  whitifh, 
very  beautiful.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  ix.  C.  co- 
rymbnfa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  (excluding,  according  to  Wilide- 
now,  the  laft  two  fynonyms,  which  belong  to  Achyranthes 
coryrnbofa.)  Wiild.  11.  Retz.  Obf.  2.  p.  13.  (Paronychia; 
Burm.  zeyl.  tab.  65.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  linear,  whorled, 

fmooth  ; flowers  corymbous-dichotomous.”  Root  perennial. 
Willdenow  affects  that  it  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from 
achyranthes  coryrnbofa  by  its  ftem  afeending  at  the  bafe, 
by  its  broader  leaves  and  longer  ftipules,  and  by  its  flower ; 
but  Poiret  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  is  very  proble- 
matical. 12.  C.  trigyna,  Linn.  Mant.  2x2.  Mart.  7.  Poir. 
9.  Willd.  13.  Jacq.  Hort.  3.  tab.  X5.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  1 68. 
fig.  2.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  flat ; ftem  herba- 

ceous ; raceme  loofe  ; bradles  fcarious  ; piftil  trifid.”  Root 
annual.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  eredt,  fimple,  fomewhat 
angular,  ftriated,  ftifF.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  even, 
acute ; ftipules  in  pairs,  crefcent-fhaped,  horizontal,  em- 
bracing the  ftem.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  a few 
cluftered  together  at  different  diftances,  white,  on  fhort 
peduncles  ; bra&es  lilvery,  egg-fhaped,  diftant ; calyx  two- 
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leaved  ; petals  egg-fhaped,  acute,  fcarious,  permanent  ; fta- 
mens purplifh,  only  (lightly  connate  at  their  bafe,  fhorter 
than  the  petals;  germ  globular;  ftyle  very  fhort  ; ftigmas 
longer  than  the  ftyle,  purple.  Cnpfule  globular.  Seeds-- 
three.  A native  of  Senegal.  X3.  C.  caudata,  Willd.  12, 
Vahl.  Symb.  1.  p.  21,  ( Achyranthes  panicuiata  ; Forfk. 
defc.  48.  “ I, eaves  egg-fhaped  ; racemes  compound,  loofe., 

very  long  ; piftil  bifid  ; ftem  without  ftipules.”  Poiret 
thinks  it  only  a variety  of  C.  trigyna.  A native  of  Arabia 
Felix.  14.  C.  vtrgata,  Poir.  xx.  Willd.  14.  Jacq.  ic.  2, 
tab.  339.  Collec.  2.  p.  279.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acu- 

minate, waved  ; fletn  fomewhat  fhrubby  ; raceme  loofe  ; 
bra  dies  membranous;  piftil  trifid.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
four  feet  high,  almofl  woody,  fmooth,  preferving  its  ver- 
dure all  the  year  ; branches  (lender.  Leaves  four  or  five 
lines  long,  petioled,  alternate,  quite  entire  ; upper  ones 
fmallcr,  lanceolate  ; ftipules  acute,  falcated.  Flowers  greeu- 
ifh,  in  fhort  axillary  and  terminal  fpikes  ; bradles  refembling 
the  leaflets  of  the  calyx,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
whitifh,  and  end  in  a blackifh  point  ; petals  lanceolate,  acute, 
a little  concave.  Capfule  membranous.  Seeds  about  fix,  len- 
ticular. After  impregnation  the  calyx  and  corolla  unite 
and  enclofe  the  fruit,  giving  it  a conical  form.  Native 
country  unknown.  15.  Q.  polygonoidcs.  Mart.  14.  Poir.  13. 
Willd.  15.  Retz.  Obf.  2.  p.  12.  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped, 

ftem  hifpid  ; raceme  fpiked,  loofe ; flowers  trigynaus.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  almofl  upright,  ftriated. 
Leaves  obtufe,  petioled,  alternate,  fcabrous.  Racemes  con- 
fiding of  alternate,  remote,  feffile,  even,  generally  two-flow- 
ered, little  clufters.  Capfule  pitcher-fhaped,  with  a con- 
tradled  mouth  covered  by  a lid,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
many-feeded.  16.  C.  madagafearienfs , Poir.  14.  “ Stems 
fomewhat  farmentofous  ; leaves  lanceolate,  finuated,  obtufe  ‘r 
flowers  raceme-fpiked  ” Stems  furrowed,  limber  ; branches 
diftant.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall, 
cinereous  white.  Gathered  in  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar  by 
Commerfon  and  J.  Martin,  and  deferibed  from  a dried  fpe- 
cimen  in  the  herbarium  of  La  Marck,  but  too  imperfe&ly 
preferved  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  plant  belongs  to 
this  genus  and  not  to  achyranthes.  17.  C.  baccata,  Mart- 
14.  Poir.  15.  Willd.  x6.  Retz.  Obf.  5.  p.  23.  “Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  acuminate  ; racemes  fpiked,  loofe,  flowers  tri- 
gynous  ; fruit  berried.”  Stems  upright.  Leaves  alternate, 
entire.  Flowers  fmall,  on  very  fhort  peduncles  ; calyx-leaf- 
lets  two,  fmall ; petals  oval,  a little  concave  ; filaments  di- 
lated at  the  bafe,  entirely  furrounding  the  germ.  Fruit  a 
blackifh  berry,  not  correfponding  with  the  generic  charadler. 
Seeds  three,  large,  filming,  convex  on  one  fide,  concave  on 
the  other.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  18.  C.  grapha- 
loides.  Mart.  9.  Willd.  17.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  p.  j6i. 
“ Shrubby,  woolly;  leaves  oppofite,  egg-fhaped,  white 
underneath  ; head  globular,  peduncled.  Found  by  Thouin 
in  Brazil.  Poiret  fufpedts  it  to  be  an  illecebrum.  19.  C. 
nodiflora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  xo.  Poir.  12.  Willd.  18. 
Retz.  Obf.  4.  24.  n.  70.  Jacq.  Hort.  tab.  98.  (Amaran- 
thoides;  Burm.  zeyl.  tab.  5.  fig.  2.  Pluk.  Almag.  tab. 
133-  fig-  2 •)  “ Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  rather  acute  ; fpikes 
globular,  lateral.”  Root  annual.  Stems  angular,  grooved, 
even.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  purflane,  obtufe  with  a point, 
quite  entire,  fmooth,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Spikes  folitary, 
peduncled ; peduncles  commonly  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
Inftead  of  the  calyx  there  are  from  one  to  three  linear 
brakes ; ftamens  fixed  to  the  nedlary  at  the  bafe  ; ftigma 
twin-capitate.  Seed  Angle  ; lens-fhaped.  It  varies  ; 1.  with 
oblong  leaves  and  peduncled  heads ; 2.  with  fhort  roundifh 
leaves  ending  in  a point  and  feffile  heads ; the  firft  from 
Sumatra ; the  fecond  from  Malabar.  Retz.  According  to 
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this  defcription  it  is  furely  an  achyranthes.  It  is  alfo  a na- 
tive of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Celosia  lanata , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  See  Illecebrum 
javanicunt. 

Celosia  procumhens;  Murray  jac.  See  Gompiirena 
interrupta. 

Celosia  Gronov.  niirg.  See  Iresime  celofioides. 

Celosia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  fome  flowery  orna- 
mental annual  plants,  as  the  amaranth,  or  cock’s-comb. 

The  fpecies  commonly  cultivated  are  the  crelled  amaranth, 
Or  cock’s-comb  ( C.  crifata)  ; the  pearly-fpiked  celofia,  or 
cock’s-comb  ( C.  margaritacea ) ; the  fcarlet  celolia  or  Chinefe 
cock’s-comb  (C.  cocci nea ) ; and  the  woolly  celolia  (C. 
lanata).  OF  the  (irk  fort  there  are  many  varieties,  differing 
in  form,  magnitude,  and  colour,  from  the  fame  feed.  In 
the  dwarf  kinds,  they  vary,  with  large  purple  heads  of  flow- 
• ers,  with  red  heads,  with  fcarlet  heads,  and  wdth  yellovvifli 
heads  : in  the  giant  kinds,  with  very  large  purple  heads, 
with  red  heads,  wdth  fcarlet  heads,  with  ytllowilh  heads',  wdth 
white  heads,  and  with  variegated  heads:  and  in  the  branch- 
ing kinds,  with  purple,  wdth  red,  and  with  buff-coloured 
flowers.  And  the  able  editor  of  Mil'er’s  Dictionary  has 
railed  great  varieties  from  feeds  from  China  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  generally  found  tiiem  alter  in  a few  years,  not- 
withftanding  great  care  was  taken  in  faving  the  feeds.  The 
-principal  colours  of  their  heads  were  red,  purple,  yellow, 
and  white,  but  he  has  had  fome  wlsofe  heads  have  been 
variegated  with  two  or  three  colours.  He  alio  raifed  iome, 
he  fays,  from  feeds  from  Perfia,  whofe  heads  were  divided 
like  a plume  of  feathers,  and  were  of  a beautiful  fcarlet  co- 
lour, bat  which  degenerated  in  a few  years.  Linnaeus  has 
found  it  to  vary,  wdth  narrow  and  broad  leaves  ; and  Thun- 
.berg  afferts  that  the  crelts  or  heads  of  flowers  are  oiten  a 
foot  in  length  and  breadth  in  Japan,  and  extrtinely  beautiful, 
but  that  they  degenerate  in  other  iituations. 

In  the  fecond  fort  there  are  varieties  with  oblong  fpikes 
of  equal  thi'eknefs,  with  pyramidal  fpikes,  with  entire  white 
fpikes,  and  with  white  and  red  fpikes  of  flowers. 

The  third  kind  alfo  varies,  with  crelltd  fpikes,  with 
incurved  crelltd  fpikes,  and  with  plumed  fpikes  ol  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — It  is  obfei  ved  that  in  order  to  produce 
flne  flowers  of  this  fort,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  coliedfing  the  feed,  fo  as  to  have  it  good  and  well 
ripened.  In  regard  to  the  method  of  railing  all  the  different 
forts,  it  is  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  each  feparately  in  the  early 
fpriug,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March,  either  upon  a hot 
bed,  or  in  pots  to  be  plunged  in  one;  in  the  flrit  cafe,  the 
furface  being  covered  with  tine,  light,  dry  mould,  four  or 
five  inches  in  thicknefs.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
few  inches  in  growth  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
pricked  out  upon  another  hot-bed  prepared  and  moulded  for 
the  purpofe,  at  the  ditlance  of  fix  inches  ; and  fliould  remain 
in  this  fltuation  till  they  begin  to  be  crowded,  which  is 
moftly  the  cafe  in  fix  or  feven  weeks.  At  this  period 
another  hot-bed  fhould  be  put  in  readinefs,  with  very  deep 
frames. 

Where  the  plants  have  been  raifed  without  pots  on  the 
beds,  as  many  as  are  neceffary  fhould  now  be  put  in  pots, 
care  being  taken  to  remove  them  from  the  former  bed,  with 
good  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  by  means  of  a trowel, 
placing  one  in  each  pot  without  dilturbing  the  mould  about 
them,  filling  up  the  fpaces  about  them  with  good  rich  earth. 
Some  water  fhould  then  be  given,  and  the  pots  be  plunged 
to  their  rims  in  the  bed,  and  as  clofe  together  as  pofiible, 
the  openings  between  the  pots  being  filled  up  well  with 
-mould  to  prevent  the  rifing  of  fleam  fo  as  to  injure  the  plants. 


And  the  glaffes  in  thefe  cafes  fliould  be  fo  managed  as  to 
preferve  the  heat  in  fuch  a flate  as  may  keep  the  plants  in  a 
conftant  vigorous  Hate  of  growth,  being  matted  up  in  the- 
nights,  and  having  linings  applied  when  there  may  be  occa- 
fion  for  it  from  the  Hate  of  the  weather.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  and  calm,  air  fliould,  ho.wever,  be  admitted  rather 
freely  by  lifting  up  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  water  be 
moderately  fprinkled  over  them  as  there  may  be  occafion 
for  it. 

For  the  large  forts,  the  frames  fliould  have  fufficient 
depth  to  draw  them  up  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  being 
raifed,  when  neceffary,  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth  ; 
but  for  the  dwarf  kinds  the  common  frames  are  fufficient,  as 
their  heads  fhould  be  conilantly  keot  near  to  the  glaffes. 
See  Hot-bed  an  d G arden  -Frame. 

As  the’  fummer  advances  the  plants  fliould  be  gradually 
hardened  by  more  free  admiffion  of  air,  till  the  glaffes  are 
wholly  removed,  and  the  plants  fet  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, in  which  it  is  proper  to  fupport  the  tall  forts  by 
handfome  flicks.  In  this  fltuation  water  fhould  be  freely 
given  every  day,  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  Shrinking  and 
keep  the  flower-heads  full  and  fine.  It  is  remarked  that 
plants  of  thefe  forts  may  be  removed  from  the  fecond  hot  bed 
into  the  beds,  clumps,  or  borders  ; but  that  they  never  grow 
fo  flrongly  as  in  the  above  method. 

The  feeds  in  all  the  different  fpecies  become  in  a flate  of 
perfection  about  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  when  atten- 
tion fliould  be  had  to  feledl  them  from  the  befl  and  fineft 
plants  of  each  kind,  flickering  the  heads  when  neceffary  from 
rains.  See.  and  keeping  the  different  forts  of  feed  feparate  and 
in  a dry  fltuation. 

The  perfection  of  the  cock’s-comb  chiefly  confifls  in 
its  having  a regular,  upright,  flraight  flem  without  any 
fide  branches,  but  well  furniflied  all  the  way  with  leaves,  and 
the  large  flower-head  erect,  clofe,  and  regular,  in  its  form. 

Thefe  are  all  plants  of  the  fine  ornamental  kind,  which, 
have  a good  effect  in  the  more  confpicuous  parts  of  gardens 
or  pleafure  grounds  in  mixture  with  others  of  the  flowery 
kinds.  The  cock’s-combs  are  well  calculated  to  be  placed  is 
the  courts  and  other  places  about  the  houfe,  from  the  vaiie- 
ty  of  effect  which  is  afforded  by  their  fine  fliowy  heads  of 
flowers. 

CELS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hither 
Spain,  towards  the  fouth-weil,  ieated  on  the  Iberus.  It 
was  a Roman  colony,  and  had  a poit  on  this  river.  Ptole- 
my has  erroneoufly  placed  this  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Celsa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Prncipato  Citra  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Cangiano. 

CELSIA,  in  Botany,  (fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour 
of  his  friend  Olaus  Cellius,  D.D.  profeffor  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  afterwards  of  theology  in  the  univerlity  of 
Upfal).  Linn.  gen.  757.  Schreb.  1015.  Willd.  1153. 
Gaert.  327.  Juff.  p.  124.  Vent.  vol.  2.  p.  367.  Clafs  and 
order,  didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Old.  Lurida , Linn. 
Solanca,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-parted  ; fegments  lanceolate, 
permanent.  Cor.  monopetalous,  wheel-fhaped  ; tube  very 
fhort ; border  flat ; fegments  roundifii,  unequal.  Stam „ 

Filaments  four,  capillary,  a little  inclined,  unequal,  bearded  ; 
anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh : ftyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  flamens  ; lligma  obtufe.  Per. 
Capfule,  roundifh,  compreffed  at  the  tip,  acuminate,  fur- 
rounded  at  its  bafe  by  the  calyx,  two-valved,  two-celled  ; 
partition  Ample,  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
l’mall,  angular. 
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Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  wheel-ffiaped.  Fila- 
ments bearded.  Capfule  two-celled. 

Sp.  X.  C.  orientalis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  I.  Lara.  i. 
Willd.  i.  Gxrt.  tab.  7.  Lam.  IUuf.  PI.  532.  (Ver- 

bafcum  Sophias  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  8.  Buxb.  Cent.  5.  p.  17. 
Blattaria;  Buxb.  Cent.  x.  tab.  20.)  “ Leaves  bipinnated.” 
Linn.  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  upright, 
herbaceous,  cylindrical,  fimple  or  furnifhed  with  Ihoit 
branches,  leafy  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  alternate,  fcattered, 
bipinnatilid,  not  bipinnate  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Linnaeus 
in  the  fpecific  charafter,  green,  entirely  fmooth  : fegments 
{lender  toothed  : thofe  from  the  root  oblong,  finely  divided 
almoft  to  the  midrib,  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  fmall,  folitary,  feffilc,  axillary  ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  narrow,  fometirr.es  bifid  or  trifid.  A native  of  the 
Levant,  flowering  in  June,  fent  to  Paris  from  Armenia  by 
Teurnefort,  in  170;,  and  cultivated  in  Chelfea-gatden  in 
1739.  2.  C.  arSurus,  Murray  Syft.  Veg.  p.  469.  Vahl 

fymb.  3.  p.  79.  Mart.  2.  I, am.  2.  Willd.  2.  (Verbafcum 
nr&urus  ; Lirin.  Sp.  PI.  V.  h umil e creticum  : Bauh.  pin. 
240.  Alp.  exot.  tab.  122.  Colutn.  ecphr.  2.  p.  82.  “Root- 
leaves  lyrate  ; upper  ones  oblong  ; peduncles  longer  than 
the  bra&es  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  linear,  quite  entire.” 
Vahl.  Root  biennial.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  {lender, 
weak,  often  fimpie,  leafy,  villous.  Leaves  generally  alternate, 
fometime9  oppofite,  petioled,  toothed,  a little  villous,  daik 
green.  Flowers  yellow,  in  a loofe  fpike  on  the  upper  part  of 
each  ftem  ; peduncles  from  fix  to  nine  lines  long  ; filaments 
covered  with  red  or  purple  hairs.  A native  of  Candia,  firft 
cultivated  at  Kew  about  1780.  3.  C.  coromanddina,  Willd. 
3.  Vahl  Symb.  3.  p.  79.  “ Root- leaves  lyrate  ; ftem  ones 
egg-fhaped  ; peduncles  fhorter  than  the  bradLs  ; fegments  of 
the  calyx  linear-oblong,  quite  entire.  Root  annual.  Flowers 
diftant,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  C.  ar&uru's.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  C.  cretica.  Murr.  Syft.  Veg.  p.  469. 
Linn.  jun.  Sup.  p.  2S1.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  4. 
(Verbafcum  ; Mill.  Ic.  tab.  273.  Blattaria  ; Morif.  2.  488.) 
“ Root-leaves  lyrate  ; ftem  ones  oblong  ; flowers  nearly 
feffile,  the  length  of  the  bra&es  ; fegments  of  the  calyx 
egg-fhaped,  ferrated.”  Vahl.  Root  biennial.  Stem  two  feet 
high,  herbaceous,  fimple,  upright,  cylindrical,  pubel'cent. 
Leaves  alternate,  embracing  the  ftem,  wrinkled,  ferrated, 
pubefcent  underneath.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  with  a fer- 
ruginous fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  of  the  upper  divifions  ; 
in  a long  terminal  raceme  ; bra&es  heart-fliaped,  acuminate, 
fomcwhat  acutely  ferrated,  one-flowered  ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  pubefcent  on  the  outfide  ; two  upper  filaments  very 
Ihort,  with  a dark  purple  beard,  and  kidney-fhaped  anthers  ; 
two  lower  ones  the  length  of  the  corolla,  fraooth,  inclined, 
with  linear  anthers.  A native  of  Candia  and  the  Eaft 
Indies.  5.  C.  heloniclfalia,  Willd.  5.  Desf.  atl.  2.  p.  58. 
(Blattaria;  Dodart.  ic.  Shaw  afr.  4.  78.)  “ Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  wrinkled,  fcol'oped  ; bracftes  lanceolate,  fhorter  than 
the  peduncle.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high, 
ere&,  fomewhat  hairy,  generally  branched  ; branches  rod- 
like, bearing  the  flowers.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth  or 
{lightly  hairy,  obtufe,  often  pinnated  near  the  bafe  ; upper 
ones  feffile,  embracing  the  ftem,  lanceolate,  acute,  toothed. 
Flowers  yellow,  with  a dark  purple  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each 
of  the  two  upper  divifions  ; figments  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped, 
acute,  nearly  equal,  firrated  or  entire,;  two  upper  filaments 
fhorter,  hairy  ; two  lower  ones  fmooth,  declined,  incurved 
upwards.  Capfule  roundifh,  covered  with  the  calyx.  A na- 
tive of  wafte  ground  about  Algiers. 

Celsia  linearis  and  urticifolia,  Jacq.  and  Curt.  Bot. 
Mag.  See  Hemimeris. 

Propagation  and  Culture . — If  the  feeds  of  the  firft  lpecies 


be  Town  on  a warm  border  as  toon  as  they  are  ripe,  the  plants 
will  come  up  and  live  through  the  winter  provided  the  foil 
be  poor  ; but  in  rich  ground  they  are  apt  to  grow  rank, 
and  are  generally  deftroyed  by  the  firft  frofts,  or  rotted  in 
rainy  ftalons.  They  do  not  bear  tranfplanting,  and  require 
only  to  be  thinned,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Plants  fown 
in  the  fpring  feldom  produce  ripe  feeds.  The  fecond  and 
the  fourth  fpecies  require  the  prote&ion  of  the  green  houfe. 
Millar. 

CELSINA,  in  yJncient  Geography , an  ifland  fituate  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine. 

CELSIONUS  Mons,  a mountain  fuppofed  to  have 
been  in  the  ifle  of  Chios. 

CELSITA,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Boetica. 

CELSITANI,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia. 

CELSUS,  in  Biography,  an  early  adverfary  of  Chriftianity, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  who  died  A D.  139;  and  he  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  with  his  friend  Lucian,  in  the  year  of  Chrift,  176, 
not  far  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  who 
died  in  March,  A.  D.  180.  Although  he  fometimes  recurs 
to  Platonic  and  Stoic  modes  of  reafoning,  he  is  exprefsly 
ranked  by  Lucian,  who  infcribed  to  him  his  “ Alexander,” 
or  “ Pfeudomantis,”  as  well  as  Origen,  who  wrote  againlt 
him,  amongthe  Epicureans ; and  this  fuppofition  beft  accounts 
for  the  violence  with  which  lie  oppofed  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
for  an  Epicurean  would  of  courfe  reje&,  without  examination, 
all  pretenfions  to  divine  communications  or  powers.  The 
book  which  he  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians  was  entitled  Aoycy 
aAn0> 1,  or  “ The  true  Word.”  Of  this  work  we  have  no 
other  remains  befides  the  quotations  made  by  Origen  in  his 
refutation  of  it.  The  extra&s  from  his  writings,  preferved 
by  Origen,  have  given  occafion  to  various  opinions  concern- 
ing his  talents  as  an  obje&or  to  Chriftianity.  Celfus,  fays 
Mofheim,  was  a trifling  caviller,  as  is  manifeft  from  the 
anfwer  of  Origen  ; nor  do  his  writings  againft  Chriftianity 
ferve  any  other  purpofe  than  to  (hew  his  malignant  and  illi- 
beral turn  of  mind.  Cave  obferves,  that  Origen  has  power- 
fully refuted  the  futile  calumnies  and  arguments  of  Celfus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Du  Pin  reckons  him  one  of  the  moft  art- 
ful and  acute  of  the  opponents  of  Chriftianity  ; and  Brucker 
fays,  that  while  the  extra&s  of  Origen  prove  him  to  havs 
been  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Chriftianity,  they  (hew  that  he 
was  not  dcftitute  ot  learning  and  ability.  The  anfwer  of 
Origen  was  written  at  the  defire  or  his  friend  Ambrofe  ; and 
was  publifhed,  as  fome  think,  in  the  year  246,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  249.  It  was  greatly  efteemed  and  cele- 
brated, as  an  excellent  work,  not  only  by  Euftbius  and 
Jerom,  but  alfo  by  many  judicious  moderns,  particularly 
Du  Pin  ; who  fays,  it  is  polite  and  methodical ; not  only 
the  beft  work  of  Origen,  but  the  completed  and  beft 
written  apology  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us.  Origen’s  apology  confifts  of  eight 
books,  which  have  been  di”ided  by  the  Benedi&irves  into 
fe&ions  for  the  convenience  of  perufal  and  reference.  As 
Celfus,  perfonating  a Jew,  undertook  a laboured  argument 
againft  the  Chriftians,  and  wrote  fo  lately  as  the  time  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  when  the  Chriftians  were  openly  perfecuted, 
and  their  affairs  were  better  known  by  the  perfecution  itfelf, 
and  by  the  apologies  then  made  for  them  ; we  may  reafon- 
ably  expe&  to  find  in  his  work  many  things  that  are  ufefulto 
us  in  the  vindication  ot  our  religion  ; and  his  teftimony  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  is  peculiarly  valuable.  From 
feveral  paffages  in  Celfus,  it  appears,  that  the  Jewifh  ex- 
pe&ation  of  a Meffiah  was  a thing  well  known  ; and  that 
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this  expectation  fubfifted  before  the  appearance  of  Jefus 
in  the  world.  And,  indeed,  their  having  fuch  an  expecta- 
tion in  the  time  of  Celfus,  is  an  argument  that  they  had  it 
before  the  coming  of  Jefus ; for  they  would  not  have  taken 
up  fuch  a notion  from  his  followers.  Many  paffages  are 
cited  by  Lardner  from  Celfus,  which  contain  references  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  To  the  cavils  of  Celfus, 
grounded  on  the  paffages  which  he  has  cited,  Origen  has 
given  very  fatisfadtory  anfwers.  To  the  fadts  recorded  in 
the  New  Teftament,  Celfus  has  borne  teftimony  ; though 
he  has  mifreprefented  and  perverted  them.  With  regard 
to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether  Celfus  believed  them  or  not.  But  it  is  not  more  eafy 
to  fee  how  he  could  difbelieve  them  ; and  he  was  at  a lofs  how 
to  account  for  them.  “ 1 think,”  fays  Dr.  Lardner, 
“ Celfus  could  not  or  would  not  allow  our  Lord’s  great 
works  to  have  been  done  by  the  power  of  God,  becaufe  he 
would  not  admit  the  confequence,  which  was,  that  Jefus 
had  a divine  commiffion,  and  adted  by  authority  from 
heaven  ; and  rather  than  admit  that  juft  and  neceffary  con- 
clufion,  he  has  recourfe  to  fhifts  and  evaiions,  which 
are  abfurd  and  inconiiftent.”  Accordingly,  Origen  fays, 
“ Celfus  not  being  able  diredtly  to  deny  the  great  works 
which  Jefus  is  recorded  to  have  done,  afperfeth  them,  and 
calls  them  juggling  tricks.”  With  regard  to  the  moral 
dodtrine  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  appears,  from  paffages  of 
Celfus,  that  no  juft  exception  could  be  made  to  it.  Al- 
though he  does  not  allow  it  to  have  any  fuperior  excellence 
above  the  dodtrine  of  the  philofophers,  he  does  not  deny  it 
to  be  like  their  dodtrine,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  heft  fort 
of  the  philofophers.  From  other  paffages  it  fufficiently 
appears,  that  Celfus  allowed  the  progrefs  and  fpread  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ; and  that  he  acknowledges  the  fincerity 
and  fteadinefs  of  thofe  who  embraced  it  amidff  the  difficul- 
ties and  hardfhips  to  which  they  were  fubjedt.  As  to  his 
charge  of  magic  againft  the  Chriftians,  this  affords  an  ar- 
gument, that  there  were  fome  uncommon  things  done  by 
them  at  this  time,  as  Origen  and  other  ecclefiallical  writers 
have  often  afferted  ; but  not  to  the  detriment  of  mankind, 
as  Celfus  infmuates,  but  for  their  benefit.  From  paffages 
relating  to  Chriftian  worfhip,  it  appears,  upon  the  authority 
of  Celfus,  that  they  worfnipped  the  one  God,  creator  of  all 
things,  and  had  a high  veneration  for  Jefus  Chrift  ; nor 
would  they  worfhip  daemons,  or  join  in  the  public  facrifices 
and  feftivals  of  heathen  people.  Celfus  likewife  fpeaks  of 
Chriftian  prefbyters  ; though  they  had  not  then  any  altars,  or 
temples,  nor  other  fumptuous  buildings  to  meet  in.  Fie 
alfo  reproaches  them  with  holding  their  religious  affemblies 
privately,  and  contrary  to  law  ; jjor  was  it  without  reafon 
that  they  aimed  at  privacy  ; for,  as  he  owns,  they  were 
then  fought  for  to  be  put  to  death.  Celfus  appears  not  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  ahiurd  opinions  of  fome  who 
went  under  the  Chriftian  name  ; whom  he  introduces  with 
a view  of  calling  the  greater  reproach  on  thole  who  were 
more  rational  in  their  belief.  All  the  attacks  of  Celfus 
are  againft  the  more  fober  part  of  the  believers : thofe 
others  were  fought  for  in  order  to  difparage  and  expofe 
them,  if  poffible.  It  is  well  known,  that,  loon  after  the 
rife  of  Chriftianity,  the  followers  of  Jefus  were  loaded  with 
many  calumnies  : they  were  faid  to  kill  infants,  and  eat 
them  ; and  when  the  lights  were  put  out,  to  pradtife  pro- 
mit'cuous  lewdnefs  in  their  affemblies.  Celfus,  in  whofe 
time  thefe  charges  were  not  extindt,  feems,  however,  to 
have  thought  them  abfurd  and  incredible  ; and  to  mention 
them  with  any  marks  of  countenance  and  approbation,  he 
fuppofed  would'  be  a prejudice  to  his  argument.  But 
though  he  has  omitted  thefe,  he  has  introduced  divers  in« 
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jurious  reflections  upon  the  Chriftians,  and  thus  ftiown  his 
difpofition  to  expofe  them  to  general  and  public  refentment. 
If  Chriftians,  therefore,  derive  any  advantage  from  the  work 
of  Celfus,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe,  and  the  advantage 
is  very  confiderable,  it  is  altogether  befide  the  intention  of 
the  author  ; who  evidently  withed  to  difgrace  Chriftianity, 
and  prevent  its  fubfiftence  and  diffufion. 

We  have  three  fummaries  of  the  fragments  of  the  work 
of  Celfus  prefervedin  Origen,  inourownlatiguage,  befides  the 
copiousextradts,  withappropriateremarks,  made  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, of  which  we  have  above  availed  ourfelves  ; one  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  forafummaryof  which,  fee  Lardner’s  Works,  vol. 
viii.  p.  6z,  &c. ; one  by  Dr.  John  Leland  of  Dublin,  in  his  An- 
fwer  to  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  5.  p. 
J50 — 154  ; and  another  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ingenious,  author  of  the  “ Evidence  of  the  Refurredlion 
cleared  up,”  p.  19  and  20,  from  which  we  {hall  extradl  the 
following  obfervatiors.  “ Celfus  lived  at  no  great  diilance 
from  the  apoftolic  age,  at  a time  when  all  religions  were  to- 
lerated but  the  Chriftian  ; when  no  evidence  was  ftifltd,  no 
books  deftroyed,  but  the  Chriftian.  And  yet  Celfus  la- 
boured under  the  fame  want  of  evidence,  as  Woolfton  and 
his  auxiliaries,  and  had  only  the  gofpel  to  fearch  (as  Origen 
more  than  once  obferves),  for  evidence  againft  the  gofpel. 
A ftrong  proof  that  there  never  had  been  any  books  of 
credit  in  the  world,  that  queftioned  the  gofpel  fadts,  when 
fo  fpiteful  and  fo  artful  an  adverfary  as  Celfus  made  no  ufe 
of  them. 

“Celfusadmitsthetruthof Chrift’smiracles.  Thedifference 
between  him  and  Origen  lies  in  the  manner  of  accounting  for 
them  ; the  one  aferibing  them  to  the  power  of  God,  the 
other  to  the  power  of  magic.  So  that,  if  the  confiderer  will 
Hand  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  witnefs,  the  queftion  will 
not  be,  whether  the  miracles  are  true  in  fadl  (for  that  is 
granted  on  both  Tides),  but  whether  the  truth  of  the  miracles 
infers  the  divine  authority  of  the  performer.  Nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  Celfus  would  have  admitted  the  miracles  of 
Chrift  as  real  fadls,  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  it  by  the 
univerfal  confent  of  ail  men  in  the  age  he  lived  ? The  truth, 
is,  that  the  objedtions  of  Celfus  are  preferved  in  his  own 
language.  Origen’s  anfwer  is  not  a general  reply  to 
Celfus,  but  a minute  examination  of  all  his  objedtions,  even 
of  thofe  which  appeared  to  Origen  mod  frivolous.  For  his 
frknd  Ambrofius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  work,  defired 
him  to  omit  nothing.  In  order  to  this  examination,  Ori- 
gen ftates  the  objedtions  of  Celfus  in  his  own  words,  and  that 
nothing  might  efcape  him,  he  takes  them  in  the  order  in 
which  Celfus  had  placed  them.  Celfus  then,  as  it  happens, 
is  fafe ; and  the  confiderer  need  not  to  lament  over  him  any 
more.”  See  alfo  Paley’s  “ View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrif- 
tianity,” vol.i.  p.  294,  &c. 

Celfus,  befides  his  book  againft  the  Chriftians,  wrote  a 
piece  “ On  the  life  to  be  led  by  thofe  who  meant  to  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy  ;”  and  another  “ Againft  Magic”  is 
aferibed  to  him  both  by  Origen  and  Lucian.  Du  Pin, 
vol.  ii.  p.454.  Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.ii. 
p.  141.  Moiheim’s  E.  FI.  vol.  i.  p.  163.  Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  i. 
p.  96.  Fabr.  Bib.  Grtec.  1.  iii.  c.  3 3.  t.ii.  p.809.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  viii.  ch.  xviii.  p.6 — 69. 

Celsus,  A.  Cornelius.  The  memoirs  for  the  life  of 
this  elegant  writer  are  very  fcanty.  Even  the  knowledge 
we  pretend  to  of  his  family,  his  rank  in  life,  or  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  is  rather  probable  conjedture  than  derived 
from  certain  information.  It  has  been  difputed  whether 
he  pradtifed  any  branch  of  medicine  ; and  if  we  determine  in 
the  affirmative,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  that  a 
mere  amateur  would  have  been  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  fuch 
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perfeft  knowledge  as  lie  appears  to  have  had  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  different  lefts  of  phy  ficians,  or  would  have  been  able  to 
defcribe  the  difeafes  he  treats  of  with  fo  much  accuiacy,  or 
laid  down  the  moll  approved  methods  for  curing  them  that 
were  then  known.  All  this  he  has  done  ; it  is  therefore 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  he  pratlifed  the  art,  in  which  he  was 
fo  complete  a proficient.  Friend,  whofe  opinion  we  may 
fafely  follow  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  early  hiitory  of 
medicine,  and  its  profeffors,  produces,  as  a proof  that  he 
practifed  furgery,  a paffage  from  that  part  of  his  work,  where 
he  treats  “ De  Oculorum  Vitiis,”  reproving  the  method  ufed 
by  Heraclides  in  curing  adhefion  of  the  eyelids  ; “ Ego  lie 
reftitutum  die  nemineni  memini.” 

Friend  agrees  with  Le  Clerc,  that  Celfus  was  a Roman  by 
birth,  probably  of  the  Cornelian  family  ; that  he  was  born 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augullus  Ctefar,  and  was 
living  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The  work  by  which  he  has 
been  rendered  famous  is  entitled  “ De  Medicina  Libri 
Oflo.”  The  great  number  of  editions  this  hook  has  paffed 
through  fufficiently  indicate  the  high  elleem  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  contains,  in  an  epitome,  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
in  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  In  medicine  he  feemed  to 
have  approved  and  followed  the  doflrine  of  Afclepiades;  but 
the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  treats  of 
furgery,  in  which  we  find  methods  of  practice  laid  down,  and 
modes  of  performing  feveral  operations  deferibed,  in  the  man- 
ner flill  ufed.  The  language  alfo  in  which  the  precepts  are 
contained,  is  fo  pure  and  elegant,  as  to  have  contributed  in 
no  fmall  degree  to  the  celebrity  of  the  work.  He  is  faid  to 
have  written  on  rhetoric  and  on  other  fubjetfts,  but  his  works 
on  thofe  fubjedls,  if  they  ever  exilted,  are  loll.  Le  Clerc, 
Flill.  de  Med.  Friend’s  Hifiory  of  Phyfic.  Haller.  Bib. 
Anat.  C’nir.  et  Med.  in  which  moil  of  the  editions  of  the 
“ De  Re  Medicina  Lib.”  are  noticed.  The  earlied  was  at 
-Florence,  1478,  fol.  One  of  the  bed  is  Almclovten’s, 
edited  at  Padua,  1722,  8vo.  by  Vulpius,  and  reprinted  in 
1750.  There  have  been  alfo  tranfiations  of  Celfus' into 
French,  Englilh,  and  other  modern  languages.  The  Ihort 
abridgment  of  rhetoric,  which  has  been  aferihed  to  him  by 
fome,  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  u 5 6c) . 

CELTES,  Conrad,  named  alfo  Protucius,  and  Me- 
ss sxl,  a modern  Latin  poet  of  fome  eminence,  was  born  at 
Schweinfurt,  in  Franconia,  in  1459.  After  having  acquired 
a large  Hock  of  literary  and  icientific  knowledge  in  his 
fludies  at  Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  he  viiited  many  of  the 
German  univerfities,  and  fupported  himftlt  as  a private  lec- 
turer. He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a tour  for  improvement 
through  all  the  principal  cities  and  univerfities  of  Italy.  The 
reputation  he  thus  gained  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  the  eltdlor  of  Saxony  ; and  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  eledlor,  conferred  upon 
him  the  poetical  laurel  at  Nuremberg  in  1491.  Having  ter- 
minated his  rambles,  he  fettled  at  Vienna;  where  he  was 
made  profeflor  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and  librarian  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  Here  he  died  in  1508.  Celtes  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  rellorers  of  polite  literature  in 
Germany.  Of  all  the  various  writings  which  he  left,  the 
poetical  were  the  mod  didinguifhed.  Whilil  he  pofl'efl'ed 
fome  vigour  of  imagination  and  brilliancy  of  exprtffion,  he 
was  deficient  in  good  talle  and  correfl  judgment.  Some  of 
the  bed  of  his  pieces,  containing  amatory  elegies,  odes,  epi- 
grams, &c.  were  publifhed  at  Strafburgh  in  i^i^,  by  the 
care  of  a literary  fociety  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He 
wrote  alio  a poem  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  on  the 
river  Vidula,  an  hidorical  account  of  the  town  of  Nuremberg, 
the  cofmography  of  Ariilotle  and  Apuleius,  orations,  and 
feveral  other  pieces.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 


CELTI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Spain,  between 
Alligi  and  Regiana,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 
Pliny  makes  it  the  chief  of  the  towns  in  the  jurifdiflion  of 
Hifpalis. 

CELTIBERIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a country  of  Spain, 
in  the  Tarragoneniis,  and  to  the  eall  of  Carpetania,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  places  in  it  iS 
towns.  It  was  originally  of  large  extent  ; hut  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  reduced  it  to  a nariower  compafs. 

CELT  IBERIANS,  a powerful  and  celebrated  people- 
who  occupied  the  greated  part  of  the  interior  of  Spam. 
Polybius,  when  he  relates  that  T.  Gracchus  had  fubdued 
300  towns  in  this  country,  fetms  to  have  exaggerated  the 
number,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Gracchus,  who  had 
made  this  conqued  in  the  year  of  Rome  575.  Livy  makes 
the  fame  report ; but  Strabo  very  jullly  obierves,  that  tlicfe 
authors  had  raifed  mere  villages  to  the  rank  of  towns.  Ac- 
cording to  this  author,  Celtibtria  produced  a great  number 
of  plants,  the  roots  of  which  lerved  the  puipofes  of  dveing. 
Fie  adds,  that  the  part  of  it  which  was  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean abounded  with  vines,  olives,  figs,  and  other  trees  which 
yielded  excellent  fruits.  Their  principal  towns  were  Caf- 
cantum,  Turialo,  Bdbilis,  Ergavica,  and  Valeria.  The  Cel- 
tiberiaris,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  a people  coin- 
pofed  of  two  nations,  the  Iberians  and  the  Celtes.  Accord- 
ingly,  the  inhabitants  of  Celtiberia,  or  Spain,  might  be  de- 
figned  to  didinguifli  thofe  Celtes  on  that  from  thofe  on  this 
fide  of  the  Pyrenees.  For  thus  we  find  Gal  ia  or  Gaul  di- 
vided into  Cis  and  Trans-Alpina  ; and  the  word  Iberia  feems 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  Cc-hic  and  Teutonic  “ iber,” 
which  fignifies  over ; and  thus  Spain,  which  is  fomttimes 
found  in  the  plural  number,  was  divided  into  C'iterior  and 
Ulterior.  The  Cedtes  and  Iberians  made  war  againll  one 
another,  with  a view  to  the  pofleffion  of  their  refpeftive  terri- 
tories ; but  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  prevailed,  they 
negociated  a peace  on  condition  that  they  fhould  pofleis 
both  countries  in  common.  From  this  condition,  followed 
by  intermarriages  and  various  alliances,  refulted  the  i-.ame  of 
Celtiberians,  which  they  adumed.  Thefe  people,  thus  ' 
formed  of  two  dillinft  people,  equally  valiant,  and  poflcffing 
a rich  and  fertile  country,  acquired  great  reputation  by  their 
long  refillance  to  the  Roman  arms  ; though  at  length  they 
were  fubdued.  The  cavalry  of  the  Celtiberians,  lays  Dio- 
dorus, are  excellent ; but  their  infantry  was  lefs  diiiinguifhtd . 
All  the  Celtiberians,  except  their  chief;,  bore  a “ fagum”  of 
wool  fo  large,  that  it  rcfembled  the  hair  of  a goat.  Some  of 
them  were  armed  wfith  a Gaulifh  buckler,  and  others  with  a 
round  “ cyrta,”  of  the  fize  of  a buckler,  and  “ cuifhes,”  or 
armour  for  the  legs,  made  of  horfe-hair.  All  of  them  wore 
helmets  of  iron  with  red  plumes,  a two-edged  labre  of  dee], 
and  a cutlafs,  a foot  long.  ri  he  cavalry  of  the  Celtibtrians 
were  fo  well  {killed  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  that  they  fought 
equally  well  on  foot  or  on  horfeback.  The  Celtiberians  had 
a fingular  cuitom  of  walhing  their  bodies  every  day,  and  their 
teeth  with  urine,  pretending  that  nothing  contributed  fo 
much  to  health.  Whilil  they  treated  their  enemies  with 
feverity,  they  were  very  hofpitable  to  llrangers,  and  con- 
tended for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  them,  as  the  means  of 
engaging  the  favour  of  their  gods.  Their  food  confided  of 
various  delicacies,  and  their  drink  of  a fort  of  fweet  wine, 
mixed  with  honey.  Their  mules  were  in  high  edimation, 
and  yielded  them  great  profit.  The  Celtiberians  regarded 
as  impious  the  cudom  edablilhed  among  the  Iberians  of  cauf- 
ing  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  to  be  devoured  by  vultures. 
Strabo  fays,  that  thefe  people  celebrated  a fead  at  every  full 
moon,  in  honour  of  an  anonymous  god  ; it  commenced  with 
the  beginning  of  thenight  and  laded  the  whole  of  the  next  day. 
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CELTIC  A,  a fpacious  country,  which,  according  to 
^utarch,  extended  from  the  ocean  and  the  northern  cli- 
mates as  far  as  the  Palus-Mccotides  to  the  eafi,  touching  on 
one  fide  on  Pontic  Scythia. 

CELTICI,  a people  of  Spain,  who,  according  to  Strabo 
and  Pliny,  dwe:t  on  the  confines  of  Lufitariia. 

Celtici  Mirobrigenfes,  were,  according  to  Pliny,  the  in- 
habitants ot  Mirobriga,  a town  of  Spain. 

Celtici  Neria,  a people  of  Spain,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the 
promontory  of  Nerium,  the  prefent  Finillerre. 

Celtici  Prafimarii,  a peopleof  Spain,  in  whofe  country 
were  the  rivers  Tamatis  and  Sars. 

CELTICUM  Promontorium,  a name  given  to  the 
promontory  of  Artabrum,  called  alfo  Nerium,  on  the  wellern 
coaft  of  Spain,  to  the  N.W.,  now  Finilterre. 

CELTIS,  in  Botany.  (Ccltis,  Plin.  1.3.  17.)  Tourn.  Clafs 
2 1.  fe£E  2.  gen.  1.  Linn.  gen.  1 143.  Schreb.  1591.  J ufF. 
p.  408.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  553.  Gsert.  487.  Lote  or  nettle-tree, 
Eng.  Micacoulier,  Fren.  Loto,  Ital.  Clafs  and  order,  polyga- 
niin  monacia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabrida , Linn.  A merit  ace  a , Jufl.  Vent. 

Gen.Ch.  Hermaphrodite.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  five- 
parted  ; fegments  egg-fhaped,  fpreading,  withering.  Cor. 
none.  Slam,  filaments  five,  very  (hort,  at  firll  concealed  by 
the  anthers,  but  after  the  (bedding  of  the  pollen  growing 
longer  ; anthers  oblong,  thickilh,  quadrangular,  marked  with 
four  furrows.  Pift.  germ  fuperior,  egg-lhaped,  at  lead  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; (lyles  two,  fpreading,  varioufly  indexed, 
awl-fhaped,  pubefeent,  very  long  ; (ligmas  fimple  or  bifid. 
Peric.  drupe  globular,  containing  one  round  nut  or  done, 
with  a fingle  kernel.  Male.  Cal.  fometimes  fix-parted.  Cor. 
none.  Siam,  filaments  fometimes  fix.  P'tjl.  none. 

Eff.  Ch.  Hermaph.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none. 
Stamens  five.  Styles  two.  Drupe  one-feeded.  Male.  Calyx 
five  or  fix -parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  five  or  fix. 

The  two  kinds  of  flowers  are  fometimes  feparate,  and 
fometimes  on  the  fame  raceme  ; in  the  former  cafe  the  male 
flowers  are  lituated  below  the  others. 

Sp.  1.  C.  aujlralis,  European  nettle-tree,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1. 
Mart.  1.  Lam.  l.  Pallas.  Rof.  1.  19.  (C.  frudlu  nigricante, 
Tourn.  Ind.  p.  012.  Lotus  frudlu  ceraii,  Bauh.  Pin.  447.) 
“ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  ; fruit  folitary.”  A 
tree.  Trunk  from  40  to  50  feet  high  ; branches  numerous, 
fpreading,  long,  flexible,  pubefeent  near  the  fummit.  Leaves 
near  four  inches  long,  and  about  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
dark  green,  ferrated,  obliquely  nerved,  veined,  rather  fcabrous 
above,  (lightly  villous  on  both  Tides,  efpecially  when  young  ; 
ftipules  rather  long,  linear,  narrow,  caducous.  Flowers  ax- 
illary all  along  the  branches,  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
perilhing  before  the  leaves  have  attained  to  half  their  fize  ; 
peduncles  folitary,  generally  fimple,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  length  of  the  young  leaves  ; flyles  villous,  divaricated. 
Fruit  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry,  blackilh,  round, 
a little  flefliy.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
flowers  open  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  fruit 
comes  to  maturity  in  the  enfuing  January,  and  continues 
on  the  tree  till  the  fap  rifes  in  fpring  ; it  is  rather  aftrin- 
gent,  and  is  eaten  not  only  by  birds,  but  by  children, 
in  Spain.  Its  wood  is  of  a dark  colour,  remarkably  hard, 
compact,  and  heavy ; tough  and  flexible,  and  therefore  ex- 
cellent for  making  the  (hafts  of  carriages  and  hoops  of  bar- 
rels and  tubs ; next  to  ebony  and  box  in  durability,  ftrength, 
and  beauty  ; capable  of  receiving  a fine  polifli,  and,  when 
fawed  obliquely,  is  faid  to  be  a good  fubftitutefor  the  fattin- 
wood  of  America.  The  ancients  ufed  it  for  flutes  and 
other  mufical  inllruments,  and  as  it  is  not  fubjedl  to  crack, 
it  is  particularly  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  carver.  The 
root  is  lefs  compact  than  the  trunk,  but  of  a darker  oolour, 


and  fuitable  for  the  hafts  of  knives  and  other  utenfils, 
Scopoli  obtained  from  the  expreffed  feeds  an  oil  with  a flavour 
fimilar  to  that  of  oil  ot  fweet  almonds.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  planter,  having  a fine  re- 
gular fpreading  head  of  a cheerful  green  colour,  coming 
early  into  leaf,  and  retaining  its  foliage  late  in  the  autumn. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  much  cultivated  in  England,  and  , 
is  lefs  common  than  the  next  fpecies.  2.  C.  occidentalis , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Gaert.  tab.  77.  fig.  3. 
Lam.  Illuf.  PI.  844.  fig.  T.  (C.  fruttu  obfeure  purpuraf- 
cente,  Tourn.  Inlt.  p.  612.  C.  procera,  Gronov.  Virgin, 
p.  158.  Lotus  arbor  Virginiana,  Rai  Hift.  p.  1917.) 

“ Leaves  obliquely  egg-fhaped,  ferrated,  acuminate  ; fruit 
folitary.”  (3.  “ Leaves  more  (lender,  lefs  acuminate.”  A 
tree.  Trunk  ftraight  ; in  young  trees  even,  and  of  a dark, 
colour;  in  older  ones  rough,  and  lighter  green  ; branches 
fpreading.  Leaves  alternate,  broader  and  (horter  than  thofc 
of  the  preceding  fpecies,  tender,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe- 
and  tip,  ferrated  in  the  middle,  obliquely  nerved,  veined  ; 
petioles  (lightly  villous  from  three  to  fix  lines  long.  Flowers 
oppolite  the  leaves  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  oblong,  obtufe, 
concave,  fpreading,  ciliated  at  the  edges;  ftamens  nearly, 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ; germ  conical,  furrounded  at  its  - 
bafe  by  a ring  of  fine,  (hurt,  whitiih  hairs,  which  continue 
o 11  the  young  fruit  Fruit  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry,  oval, , 
appearing  like  a berry,  of  a deep  purple  colour  and  fweet " 
take ; (lone  globular,  not  dividing,  white,  hard,  a little 
wrinkled.  A native  of  Pennfylvania,  firll  brought  into 
England  by  John  Tradefcant  ; flowering  in  May,  and  ripen-  - 
ing  its  fruit  in  October.  There  are  many  large  trees  of 
this  fpecies  in  the  Engliflt  gardens,  which,  in  favourable 
feafons,  ripen  a great  quantity  of  fruit  ; and  there  are  few 
years  in  which  the  fruit  is  not  fent  from  America.  It  comes 
out  late  in  the  fpring,  but  retains  its  leaves  longer  than  any 
other  deciduous  tree.  Its  wood  is  tough  and  pliable,  and 
efieemed  by  coach-makers  for  the  frames  of  their  carriages. 
The  variety  /3  is  a native  of  Louifiana,  and  was  cultivated 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  but  as  it  was  killed  down  to 
the  root  every  winter  by  the  froil,  La  Marck  never  faw  its 
fruit  or  flowers,  and,  therefoie,  could  not  determine  whether 
it  be  merely  a variety  ora  diilindl  fpecies.  3.  C.  crajjifolia , 
Lam.  3.  “ Leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  acu- 

minate ; peduncles  often  with  two  flowers.”  Branches 
woody,  cylindrical,  pubefeent  in  the  young  (hoots,  with  a 
reddifh  brown  bark.  Leaves  in  young  plants  five  inches 
long,  and  three  and  a half  broad,  alternate,  petioled,  gene- 
rally enlarged  on  each  fide  with  a kind  of  roundifh  ear,  fo 
as  to  appear  fomewhat  heart-(haped,  but,  with  the  inequa- 
lity, obfervable  in  the  other  fpecies,  rough  on  both  fides, 
with  (hort  hairs,  efpecially  on  the  upper  l'urface  ; petioles 
(hort,  (lightly  villous.  Peduncles  axillary,  generally  two  or 
three-flowered,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  round, 
fmooth,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry.  A native  of 
North  America  : cultivated  at  Paris  ; and  deferibed  by  La 
Marck  from  a living  plant.  4.  C.  americana,  Mart.  4. 

Plum.  Cat.  18.  “ Leaves  oblong-egg-fhaped,  obtuie, 

nerved,  fmooth  above,  golden  underneath.”  Trunk  near 
twenty  feet  high,  covered  with  a grey  bark,  and  dividing  at 
the  top  into  many  branches.  Leaves  near  four  inches  long, 
two  and  a half  broad,  rounded  at  their  extremity,  of  a thick 
texture,  very  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface,  and  on  their 
under,  of  a lucid  gold  colour.  Fruit  round  and  red.  Found  . 
by  Piumier  in  the  French  Weil  India  iflands,  and  by 
Houfton  in  Jamaica,  and  cultivated  by  Miller.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  if  not  the  fame  fpecies,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  furface  of  the  leaves.  5.  C.  Tournefortii, 
Lam.  4.  (C.  orientalis  minor,  Tour.  Cor.  42.  Voyage, 
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vol.ii.  p.  425,  with  a figure.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  cre- 
nate-ferrated  ; younger  ones  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  ; fruit 
yellow.”  Trunk  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  much 
branched  ; branches  fmooth,  alternate,  cylindrical.  Leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  and  fixteen  lines  broad,  alternate, 
acute,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  bafe  fo  as  to  be  obfcurely 
heart-fhaped,  firm,  rather  thick,  nearly  fmooth,  green  on 
both  fides,  a little  fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface,  marked 
underneath  by  projecting  branched  nerves  which  proceed 
from  the  midrib.  Fruit  fmooth,  round,  yellow, but  tending  to 
brown,  when  quite  ripe,  about  the  fize  of  a pea  ; peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  fimple,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
petioles,  befet  with  fhort  white  hairs  on  their  upper  part  at 
the  bafe  of  the  young  fruit,  as  in  C.  occidentalis.  A native 
of  the  Levant  : introduced  into  France  by  Tournefort.  6. 
C-  orienta/is,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Lam.  5.  (Mallarn  toddali, 
Rheed.  Hort.  Mai.  vol.  iv.  p.  83.  tab.  40.  Papyrus 
fpuria  ? Kaempf.  Am.  Alin.  Exot.  tab.  472.  Salvifolia 
arbor,  Pink.  Aim.  tab.  221.  fig.  4.  Ghaeduba,  Burro.  Zeyl. 
26.  Herm.  Zeyl.  14.  Baccifera  indica,  Rai  Hift.  1597.) 
“ Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  obliquely  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe,  finely  ferrated,  villous  underneath  ; panicles  axillary.” 
Lam.  A tree  of  a moderate  fize,  with  a fmootli  bark. 
Branches  {lightly  villous.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long, 
more  than  an  inch  and  half  broad,  alternate,  oblique,  green, 
paler  underneath,  wrinkled  on  the  upper  furface,  and  rough, 
with  fluff  hairs,  direfted  towards  their  fummit,  clothed  on 
their  lower  furface  more  abundantly  with  finer  and  fofter 
hairs ; petioles  from  two  to  four  lines  long.  Flowers 
fmall,  greenifh,  on  very  fhort  pedicels  ; in  axillary,  twice 
or  thrice  dichotomoufly  branched  racemes,  forming  a 
kind  of  compound  corymb,  furnifhed  at  the  divifions  with 
very  fhort  oval  bradtes.  Fruit  fmall,  greenifh,  of  a bitter 
tafte.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  ifles  of 
France  and  Bourbon.  This  fpecies  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding  by  Miller  and  other  authors.  7.  C.  mi- 
trantha,  Mart.  5.  Lam.  6.  Hort.  Kew.  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 
Swartz.  Prod.  53.  (Muntingia,  Plum.  gen.  p.  41.  ic.  vol. 
6.  tab.  77.  Burm.  amer.  ic.  206.  fig.  1.  Rhamnus  an  zizi- 
phus  ; Brown,  jam.  tab.  12.  fig.  1.  Rhamnus  micranthus  of 
Linnxus  is  ufually  quoted  as  a fynonym,  but  we  have  the 
decifive  authority  of  Dryander  for  dating,  that,  though  the 
fynonyms  annexed  to  that  plant  belong  to  this  fpecies,  the 
fpecimen  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium  from  which  the  fpecific 
character,  and  the  defeription  in  Amen.  Acad,  were  formed, 
is  Boemehria  ramiflora.  See  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  226.) 
“ Leaves  obliquely  heart-fhaped,  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  fer- 
rated, rather  fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface.”  Swartz. 
Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  fpecies.  A tree  of  a 
moderate  fize  with  a cinereous  bark.  Branches  very  com- 
pound, pubefeent  towards  the  extremity ; fome  vertical, 
others  more  or  lefs  horizontal.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  about  fifteen  lines  broad,  green, 
paler  underneath,  befet  with  fhort  ftiffifh  hairs  riling  from 
the  fcabrous  protuberances,  marked  on  the  under  furface 
with  projecting  oblique  nerves  proceeding  from  the  midrib, 
three  of  them  immediately  from  the  infertion  of  the  petiole. 
Flowers  fmall,  greenifh,  fpreading,  fcareely  pedicelled  ; in 
fmall,  axillary,  twice  or  thrice  dichotomoufly  divaricated  co- 
rymbs, furnifhed  with  fhort  braftes  at  the  divifions : fcg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  oval,  concave,  villous  on  the  outfide  ; in 
the  centre  of  the  male  flowers  there  is  a tuft  or  circle  of 
whitifh  hairs.  Fruit , according  to  Plunder,  red,  flefhy, 
not  bigger  than  the  feed  of  a vetch.  A native  of  the  An- 
tilles. 8.  C.  lima.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  7.  Swartz,  prod.  53  ? 
(Muntingia  folio  ulmi  afpero,  Plum.  gen.  41  ? Burm.  Am. 
ic.  206,  fig.  2 ? Loti  arboris  folio  anguftiffimo,  Sloan,  jam. 


2,  80  ?)  “ Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  finely  ferrated,  very  fca- 
brous  ; racemes  axillary,  fmall.”  Branches  cylindrical,  ci- 
nereous, fmooth  ; fmaller  ones  clothed  with  numerous,  up- 
right, awl-fhaped,  fhort  hairs,  which  render  their  furface  a 
little  fcabrous.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long, 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  alternate,  on  fhort  peduncles, 
narrow,  acute,  coriaceous,  firm,  light  green  ; fprinkled  on 
both  furfaces,  but  efpecially  on  the  upper  one,  with  a mul- 
titude of  fmall  whitifh  tubercles,  each  terminated  by  a fhort 
ftiff  hair,  which  render  their  furface  as  rough  as  a file  or  the 
flcin  of  a (hark  ; the  intervals  between  thefe  tubercles  are 
fmooth  and  fhining,  appearing  as  if  they  were  varnifhed. 
Flowers  very  fmall,  on  fhort  pedicels ; in  axillary,  nearly 
fimple  racemes,  either  folitary,  or  two  or  three  toge- 
ther, furnifhed  at  each  of  their  divifions  with  a fhort  bradte. 
Fruit , when  young,  green,  fmooth,  furrounded  at  the  bafe 
by  the  permanent  calyx.  Defcribed  by  La  Marck  from  a 
dried  fpecimen  fent  from  Martinico  by  Jofeph  Martin.'  The 
identity  of  Swartz’s  plant  appears  dubious.  According  to 
him  it  is  fifteen  feet  high.  Trunk  ftraight,  with  a fmooth, 
reddifh  or  light  brown  bark,  and  feveral  branches  fpreading 
towards  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  half  an  inch  diftant 
from  each  other,  two  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  near  the 
bafe,  dark  green,  petioled.  Flowers  axillary,  fmall,  green- 
ifh. Fruit  orange-coloured,  not  bigger  than  a pin’s  head, 
oval,  infipid,  having  an  orange-coloured  pulp  and  a black 
round  {tone  within.  9.  C.  trinervia,  Lam.  8.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  ferrated,  three-nerved,  nearly  fmooth  ; flowers 
fafcicled  ; fertile  one  with  a longer  pedicel.”  Branches  cy- 
lindrical, greyifh,  flightly  villous  at  the  extremities.  Leaves 
two  inches,  or  two  inches  and  a half  long,  little  more  than  an 
inch  broad,  alternate,  flightly  acuminate,  foft,  thin,  of  a fine 
green  colour  ; petioles  about  two  lines  long,  pubefeent. 
Flowers  fmall,  greenifh  ; from  three  to  fix  together,  on  a 
common  axillary,  folitary  peduncle,  much  fhorier  than  the 
petioles  ; generally  only  one  fertile  flower  in  a fafcicle  ; fta- 
mens  fcareely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; ftyles  flightly  villous.  A 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  10.  C.  integrifolia,  Lam.  9. 
“ Leaves  roundilh,  ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire  ; ftyles 
bifid.”  Branches  alternate,  cylindrical,  flightly  villous. 
Leaves  about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  an  inch  and  half 
broad,  alternate,  firm,  thickifh,  flightly  fcabrous  above, 
green  on  both  fides  but  paler  underneath  ; with  four  or  five 
elevated,  branched,  longitudinal  nerves  proceeding  from  their 
bafe  ; clothed,  when  young-  with  a few  fhort  hairs,  which 
gradually  difappear,  and  finally  remain  only  on  the  nerves  ; 
petioles  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  villous  like  the  nerves, 
flightly  channelled  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers  fmall,  green- 
ifh; in  dichotomoufly  branched  panicles,  folitary,  or  one  or 
two  together  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ; the  male  ones 
with  very  fhort  pedicels.  Fruit  when  young  villous.  Brought 
from  Senegal  by  Adanfon.  11.  C.  aculeata,  Mart.  6. 
Swartz,  prod.  53.  (Rhamnus  iguaneus,  Jacq.  amer.  74.  1. 
ziziphus  iguaneus,  Dam.)  “Leaves  cordate-egg-fhaped,  blunt 
at  the  tip,  almoft  entire,  very  fmooth  ; branches  prickly  ; 
ftyles  bifid.”  An  inelegant  little  tree.  Branches  very  long, 
pliant,  reclining,  not  much  divided,  frequently  with  alter- 
nate, dillich  branches  the  whole  length,  the  upper  ones 
gradually  fhorter.  Leaves  commonly  three  or  four,  fome- 
times  eight  inches  long,  alternate,  diftich,  fmooth,  petioled. 
Spines  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  awl-fhaped, 
very  (harp,  ftrong,  and  fhort,  recurved,  folitary,  or  in  pairs. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellow  ; in  fmall  axillary  racemes,  growing 
one,  two,  or  three  together  ; fegments,  with  hardly  any  tube 
and  no  feales  ; in  the  male  flowers  inftead  of  the  piftil,  there 
is  an  oblong  truncate  body  only  half  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Fruit  yellow,  double  the  fize  of  a pea,  containing  a fweet 
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pulp  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  j Rone  or  nut  wrinkled, 
thick,  bony,  white,  oue-celled.  A native  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  the  neighbouring  continent.  Swartz  obferves 
that  Rhamnus  iguaneus  of  Linnaeus  ffiould  be  placed  in  this 
genus  on  account  of  its  calyx  without  petal-like  fcales,  its 
two  ftyles,  and  its  fruit ; but  he  doubts  whether  it  be  the 
iguaneus  of  Jacquin  here  defcribed.  It  derived  its  trivial 
name  from  its  growdug  in  rocky  places  frequented  by  the 
Iguana. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  trees  are  all  propagated 
by  feeds,  and  mod  of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
open  air  in  England,  when  they  are  become  llrong  ; but  for 
the  firft  two  winters  after  they  come  up  from  feeds,  they  re- 
quire to  be  protected  from  froft.  It  is  belt  to  fow  the  feeds 
in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; and  they  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  that  they  may  be  lhitted 
into  different  lituations  according  to  the  feafon.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fpring  they  mavbe  removed  into  nurfery bedsprtpared 
for  the  purpofe,  in  a fheltered  fituat ion,  and  if  poffible  in  a gen- 
tle loamy  foil.  If  the  furface  of  the  ground  be  covered  with 
old  tan  or  rotten  dung,  it  will  keep  it  moift,  and  prevent  the 
drying  winds  from  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
After  the  plants  have  remained  in  the  nurfery  beds  two  years 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  fituaticns  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain. 

CELTO-GALATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a name 
given  by  Ptolemy  to  Celtic  Gaul ; and  which  he  divided 
into  four  provinces,  viz.  Aquitania,  Lugdunenfis,  Btlgica, 
and  Narbonnenfis.  See  Gallia. 

CELTOS  or  Cgltus,  a marlh  or  lake  which  feems  to 
have  been  loft  in  the  Euxine  fea,  according  to  Lycophron. 
Ortelius  conjectured,  that  it  was  one  of  the  marfhes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube. 

CELTS,  or  Celt;e,  in  Ancient  Hiftory , the  name  of  a 
very  ancient  people,  whofe  defcendants  were  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and'  Britain.  It  was,  however,  more 
particularly  given  to  a part  of  the  Gauls,  whofe  country, 
called  Gallia  Celtica , was  lituated  between  the  Seine  and 
Marne  and  the  Garonne. 

The  remotenefs  of  their  early  hiftory,  and  the  obfcurity 
in  which  it  refts,  make  every  effort  to  elucidate  the  firft 
origin  of  the  Celts  of  no  avail.  The  opinions  both  of  the 
ancient  and  the. modern  writers  who  have  mentioned  them, 
are  equally  vague  and  indeterminate  ; and  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  fay,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  molt  ancient 
inhabitants  who  can  be  traced  in  this  quaiter  of  the  globe. 
Herodotus  (Melpomene,  xlix.)  fpeaking  of  the  Danube,  fays, 
“ it  commences  with  the  Celta,  who,  except  the  Cynetse,  are 
the  molt  remote  people  in  the  weft  of  Europe. 

The  little  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  had  of  the  barbarous  nations  round  them,  and  the 
Imall  pains  they  took  to  gain  accurate  information  about  their 
peculiar  differences  and  diftindlions,  led  many  of  them  to 
confound  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  and  the  Sarmatiam.  Strabo 
(Geogr.  lib.  ii.  p.  93.)  particularly  ftates,  that  the  writers 
before  his  time  were  both  ignorant  and  uncertain  in  all  that 
they  related  of  thofe  countries  which  formed  the  more  im- 
mediate refidence  of  the  Celts.  Nor  can  vve  allow  more 
credit  to  the  writers  of  a later  date,  who  have  rather  gueffed 
at  the  anceftry  of  the  Celts,  than  given  authentic  materials 
for  their  hiftory.  One  of  the  earlieft  on  the  continent  was 
Picard,  whofe  work  “ De  Prifca  Celtopasdia,”  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1556.  The  next  writer  of  authority  was  Reinec- 
cius,  who,  in  the  fecoud  volume  of  the  “ Hiftoria  Julia,” 
treated  amply  of  them,  as  far  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  be 
related  to  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Van  Scneck  was  the 
next,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  wrote  ex. 
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prefsly  on  their  origin.  Another  writer  was  Pezron.  The 
hallucinations,  reveries,  and  etymologies  of  the  generality  of 
thofe  who  followed,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Keyfler, 
appear  almoft  to  have  involved  their  hiftory  in  fable.  It 
was  refcued  by  Pclloutier.  Yet  though  fome  of  the  moil 
authentic  and  curious  particulars  in  this  article  are  obtained 
from  his  work,  we  cannot  acquiefce  in  one  of  its  leading 
features.  This  will  appear  prefently. 

The  great  fource  of  miftake  andconfufion  to  many  learned 
writers  on  the  hiftory  of  Europe  has  been  the  idea  that  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  Britons  and  Saxons,  were  ori- 
ginally but  one  and  the.  fame  people  ; thus  confounding  the 
antiquities  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  nations.  This  crude 
opinion  was  long  maintained  with  uncommon  erudition.  Clu- 
verius,in  his  “ Germania  Antiqua,”  and  Keyfler  in  the  “Anti- 
quitatesfeledlseSeptentrionaleset  Celtica?,”  incautioufly adopt- 
ed it,  and  even  Pclloutier,  in  the  laft  and  beft  work  which  has 
appeared  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Celts,  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm it  with  great  diligence  and  fkill.  In  ffiort,  fays  bifhop 
Percy  (Pref.  to  the  North,  Antiq.  p.  iii.),  fo  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  have  fcarcely  ever  been  more  perverfely  or  er- 
ronecufiy  applied,  or  brought  to  adorn  and  fupport  a more 
groundlefs  hypothefis. 

The  ancient  and  original  inhabitants  of  Europe,  according 
to  thefe  waiters,  confilted  only  of  two  dillindt  races  of  men  ; 
the  Celts  and  the  Sarmatian?.  The  Sarmatians,  or  Sauro- 
mata?,  they  make  the  auceftors  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  ; and 
reprefent  the  old  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  and  Spain,  as  the  uniform  defcendants  of  the  Celts. 
Thefe  laft  they  ftate  were  all  included  by  the  ancients  under 
the  general  name  of  Hyperboreans,  Scythians,  and  Celts  ; 
having  all  the  fame  common  language,  religion,  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  manners. 

From  Herodotus  we  have  already  fttewn,  that  the  fource 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  Black  Foreft,  in  Suabia,  was  originally 
among  the  Celtte  ; and  it  feems  probable  that  at  that  remote 
period  the  Sacse  and  the  Maffagetse,  the  probable  anceftors  of 
the  Saxons  and  the  Goths,  had  not  penetrated  fofar  weftward 
as  they**did  afterwards.  The  regime*  are  fpoken  of  by  the 
fame  writer  as  a Perjian  people  (in  Clio.)  It  may  likewife 
be  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  having  mentioned  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Danube,  he  adds,  “ This  river  paffes  di- 
rectly through  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  a certain  inclina- 
tion enters  Scythia.”  In  this  paffage  he  feems  exprefsly  to 
diftinguifh  the  Scythians  from  the  Celts ; although  it  is  no 
proof  they  were  not  confounded  by  fubfequent  hiltorians  : 
or,  that  the  fluctuations  of  territory  might  prove  a confidera- 
tion  which  would  in  fad!  reconcile  the  different  writers. 

Cluverius,  Keyfler,  and  Pclloutier  have  uniformly  fup- 
ported  their  hypothefes  by  obfeure  quotations  from  ancient 
authors,  and  arguments  derived  from  etymology,  leaving  the 
precife  and  poiitive  ttftimony  ol  Casfar  relating  to  the  Celts, 
and  of  Tacitus,  relating  to  the  Germans,  almoft  entirely 
neglefted.  Coefar,  in  the  very  firft  page  of  his  Commen- 
taries, exprefsly  affures  us  that  the  Celts,  or  common  inhabit- 
ants of  Gaul,  in  his  time,  differed  “ in  language,  cuftoms, 
and  laws”  from  the  Belgte,  on  the  one  hand,  who  were 
a Teutonic  people,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Acquitain 
on  the  other,  who,  from  their  vicinity  to  Spain,  were  pro- 
bably of  Iberian  race.  His  words  are  remarkable  : “ Gal- 
lia eit  omnis  divifa  in  partes  ties ; quarum  unam  incolunt 
Belgse,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiain,  qui  ipforum  lingua  Celtzl, 
noftri  Galli  appellantur.  Hi  omnes,  lingua,  inflitutis,  legions , 
inter  se  difterunt.  Gallos  ab  Aquitanis  Garumna  flu- 
men,  a Belgis  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit.”  The  text  here 
quoted  is  Oudendorp’s ; but  in  a note  fubjoined,  Ctefar 
Hands  corrected,  and  the  theory  of  Cluverius  admitted. 
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But  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  Commentaries,  Op  far  is  dill 
more  particular  ; and  his  remarks  are  worth  minute  atten- 
tion. He  draws  the  characters  of  both  nations  at  length,  in 
an  exadl  and  welLfinifhed  portrait,  and  Hates  every  effential 
difference  by  which  the  Gauls  were  diltinguifhed  in  their 
laws,  their  cuftoms,  and  their  religion  from  the  Germans  ; 
and  doles  with  an  obfervation,  which  we  cannot  but  repeat, 
as  we  gain  from  it  by  inference  that  both  nations  had  a fe- 
parate  origin.  There  was  a time,  he  obiervts,  when  the 
Gauls  were  tuperior  to  the  Germans  in  valour ; when 
through  the  increafe  of  their  tribes  or  the  fcarcity  of  land 
they  feat  colonies  acrofs  the  Rhine.  (Cxfar  de  Bello  Galileo, 
lib.  vi.  c.  24. ) 

Such  appears  to  be  the  true  hiftory  of  the  Celts.  The 
love  of  what  is  ancient,  however,  or  the  belief  of  fable,  has 
led  the  hiftorians  of  almolt  every  period  into  the  labyrinths 
of  more  remote  antiquity.  They  have  confidered'C<?Zf<<  as 
the  generic  name  of  a vatl  people,  known  in  different  tracts 
of  territory  by  a variety  of  names  and  characters.  Ot  Cym- 
fnerians,  Cymbrians,  or  Comarians , by  which  they  redate 
them  to  have  been  fometimes  called  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
they  have  made  Gomerians,  and  pretend  to  trace  them 
even  to  Gomer , the  grandfon  of  Noah.  (See  Pezron  Anti- 
quites  de  la  Nation  et  de  la  Langue  des  Celtes.  Ancient 
Univ.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  i.Svo.  Davies’s  Celtic  Refearches.) 
The  folly  and  the  fallacy  of  fuch  inquiries  need  hardly  be 
expofed  : they  are  only  equalled  by  the  hi/lory  of  their  mi- 
grations from  Afia  to  Europe  ; and  the  chronology  of  the 
Titan  princes.  They  who  would  indulge  their  curiofity 
farther  on  the  fubjeft  may  confult  Mr.  D.  Jones’s  tranlla- 
tion  of  Pezron,  publifhed  in  this  country,  1706  ; whence  it 
Jnay  not  only  be  learnt  “ that  Saturn,  the  fon  of  Uranus, 
was  the  firft  king  of  the  Titans  but  “ that  the  Titans 
were  true  Celt  a.” 

In  the  difference  of  opinions  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  exadt  boundaries  which  have 
at  all  times  divided  the  Celts  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Europe:  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  cannot  but  con- 
fider  the  work  of  Pelloutier,  otherwiie  fo  excellent,  as  a 
perpetual  fource  of  miftake  and  confufion  : in  conlonance 
with  this  idea  he  afferts  (liv.  i.  ch.  viii.  &c.)  not  only  the 
Germans,  but  all  the  people  fettled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  the  Dacians,  Baf- 
tarnes,  (or  Germans  beyond  the  Viftula,)  Viligoths,  Heru- 
lians,  and  other  tribes,  to  have  been  Celts.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  according  to  him,  were  either  Celts 
or  Scythians  : under  the  fame  denomination  he  includes  the 
Ligurians  and  the  people  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
The  Venetians,  he  fays,  were  originally  Gauls  : and  the 
Romans  half  Celts,  half  Greeks. 

After  fuch  affertions,  we  fhall  probably  err  very  little  in 
confining  ourfelves  to  the  teftimonies  of  Caefar,  and  a few  of 
the  more  rational  hiftorians  ; who,  without  torturing  etymo- 
logy, afford  us  faels  ; and,  though  they  may  circumfcribe 
the  territory  of  the  Celts,  at  leait  give  us  fomething  which 
may  be  reiied  upon  as  hiftory. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  “ Differtation  on  the  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  the  Scythians  and  Goths,”  has  diferiminated 
them  from  the  Celts  in  a very  clear  and  mafterly  manner. 
Cluverius,  Reyfter,  and  Pelloutier,  have  undoubtedly  made 
many  quotations  from  the  ancient  claffics,  which  feemed  to 
give  their  theory  indifputable  countenance.  To  produce 
all  their  authorities  would  be  to  fill  a volume.  Prom  Hero- 
dotus to  Caefar,  paffages  may  be  found  with  very  little 
trouble,  which  (hew  the  uncertain  and  confined  ideas  of  the 
ancients,  in  regard  to  the  nations  which  lay  round  them. 
Arrian  (book  i,  ch.  x.)  particularly  mentions  the  warlike 


tribes  on  the'  banks  of  the  Danube ; . r*  pv  oroWx  KEATIKA, 
“ and  more  efpecially  the  Celts.”'  But  he  deferibes  them  in 
a manner  which  fhews  he  included  the  Teutonic  tribes  ; and 
exprefsly  enumerates  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi,  fo 
particularly  fpeken  of  by  Tacitus.  (De  Morib.  Germ, 
cap.  xlii.  xliii. ) Suidas  alfo,  who  lived  fo  late  as  the  iitli 
century,  makes  ICeAto:  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  of 
the  German  tribes.  There  is  a paftage,  however,  in  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  one  of  the  bell  informed  and  moll  judicious 
of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  (who  not  only  wrote  after  Caefar, 
but  profited  by  his  difeoverics,)  which  the  modern  antiqua- 
ries on  the  continent  ought  to  have  confulted.  He  tells 
us  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  355,  edit.  Wcffeling .),  it  is  par- 
ticularly nectffarv,  in  defcnbmg  the  Gauls,  to  make  a d'jH ac- 
tion, of  which  the  generality  of  the  world  were  ignorant . That 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  country  from  above  Marfeiiles, 
and  at  the  Alps,  and  on  this  fide  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
were  called  Celts.  But  that  thole  who  inhabited  beyond 
this  region  and  the  parts  towards  the  fouth,  and  fituated  on 
the  ocean,  and  thole  toward  the  Hercynian  mountains,  and 
all  onward,  even  to  Scythia,  were  called  Gauls  ; a name,  lie 
adds,  which  the  Romans  gave  generally  to  all  thefe  nations. 
We  give  the  paffage  in  the  original.  Xpr.cpov  Psy-i  opis-ca 
to  Trapa  iroWoi;  ayyoypvoV  th;  yaj  uttej  Macj-aXiar  xanoixu-Six;  sv 
701  peroysuv,  y.xi  ts,  xxpx  to.,-  AAtek,  et<  h tar,  Em  too^e  tom* 
llvgxvziujv  opm,  KEATGYS  01/0 jxyftscn'  te*s  cv~i»  ravTUf  t»; 
KeAt £(•;  Ta  Trpo;  vo”(ov  veuy/lx  y.ipri  vsxpx  t.e  tov  viaxuov  y.xi  to 
Epxiviov  op<^  RaSi^pvpEva?,  kxi  luxyrxq  ra;  e£v),  pxE^pi  -AvSiac, 
TAAATAE  TTpocayop  EvyaW  nt  5=  Pupai 01  irxdlx  tcivsx  rx 

tSvn  trvXkvffira  pux  Kpoavyopix  XipiXxfj.^xvno'tS,  oi/0/j.c/f eots;  TAAA- 
TAS  aTravTEJ. 

Diodorus,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  (Differt.  on  the  Scyth. 
p.  125,)  110  doubt  knowing  that  the  Celts  were  not  thofe 
Gauls  celebrated  in  Roman  hiftory,  but  quite  a diilindt 
people,  pofftfilng  the  inner  or  further  part  of  Gaul,  with 
propriety  puts  them  as  different  nations.  Indeed  Polybius, 
by  the  very  enumeration  c.f  the  different  tribes,  by  which 
Rome  was  pillaged  under  Brennus,  convinces  us  that  thofe 
Gauls  were  Belgic  : and  that  their  irruptions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  hiftory  of  Gallia  Celtiea.  Caefar,  obferves 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  (Differt.  p.  123,)  by  (hewing  the  Celts  to 
be  confined  to  fuch  fmall  bounds  palpably  marks  that 
other  nations  had  gained  ground  on  them,  fo  as  to  confine 
them  to  fuch  a contracted  fpace.  Of  their  early  hiftory 
then,  we  are  ft  ill  in  that  uncertainty  which  we  feem  to  have 
inherited  from  the  firft  writers  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ; and  excepting  what  we  gain  from  Cxfar  and 
Diodorus,  we  know  but  little  of  their  manners.  The  re- 
gion they  retained  at  that  period  was  final!.  And  even  in 
Britain,  an  ifland  which  majy,  perhaps,  rank  among  their 
earliell  poffeffions,  they  feem  to  have  been  in  part  extermi- 
nated by  their  Belgic  neighbours.  The  Belgae,  as  Caefar 
fhews,  had  all  the  fouth-taft  of  prefent  England.  (See 
Caefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  c.  12,  and  Pinkerton’s  Dif- 
fert. p.  1 2 1.) 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  we  proceed  to  their  more 
fpecial  hiftory,  as  it  is  detailed  by  Caefar.  In  the  account 
of  his  ftcond  expedition  into  Germany  (lib.  vi.  c.  7,)  he 
draws  the  contrail  we  have  already  mentioned  between  the. 
Germans  and  the  Celts  : a pidlure  which,  with  the  addition 
of  a few  touches  from  the  pencils  of  other  matters,  will  be 
found  the  mod  correct,  in  regard  to  the  Celts,  we  are  pof- 
feffed  of.  Previous  to  his  time  we  have  nothing  that  can  be 
called  authentic  information. 

The  Gauls,  fays  Caefar,  are,  every  where,  from  provinces 
to  families,  divided  into  fadlions.  On  his  firft  arrival  the 
JEduif  who  were  the  Autunois,  end  the  Sojuani,  who  lived 
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in  Upper  Burgundy,  were  at  variance.  The  latter  had 
always  been  the  weaked,  and  the  former  the  ftronged 
tribe  : “quod  fumma  aucloritas  antiquitus  erat  in  JEduis.” 
(Bell.  Gall.' lib.  vi.  c.  12.)  But  the  Seauani,  affiited  by 
the  Germans,  defeated  their  opponents  ; while  the  JEdui 
fought  the  friendfhip  of  the  Romans.  Csefar  changed  the 
face  of  aflairs.  He  re  If  o red  the  HLdi:i  to  their  loll  prepon- 
derance, and,  by  artfully  employing  one  faction  again  ft 
another,  was  enabled  to  reduce  them  all.  This,  upon  his 
own  authority,  is  the  introd'uflion  to  the  contrail. 

Th  roughout  Gaul,  he  fays,  (and  it  was  the  fame  in  Bri- 
tain,) there  were  onlv  two  orders  of  men  in  any  high  de- 
gree of  honour  or  efteem  : the  Druids  and  the  Nobles. 
The  common  people  were  nearly  all  upon  a level  : fo  fub- 
nruffive  to  the  will,  and  fo  dependent  on  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  that  their  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of 
Raves.  In  the  loweit  rank,  were  fuch  as  had  been  taken  in 
war,  or  bv  fome  other  means  reduced  to  actual  flaverv. 
Thefe  pe'rfons  vrere  the  property  of  their  refpedtive 
mailers. 

The  Druids  had  the  fupreme  and  foie  direction  in  every 
thing  relating  to  religion.  By  them,  as  the  favourites  of 
the  Gods,  and  the  depofitaries  of  their  councils,  the  people 
offered  all  their  facrifices,  thanks,  and  prayers  : thev  edu- 
cated the  greater  part  of  the  youth  ; were  held  in  the 
hi” heft  honour  ; and  determined  all  canfes  and  controverfjes, 
whether  of  a public  or  a private  nature.  (See  alfo  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  v.  $ 31.)  If  any  crime  was  committed,  or  a mur- 
der perpetrated  ; if  any  difputes  arofe  either  about  the  divi- 
fion  of  inheritances,  or  the  boundaries  of  etlates  ; they 
alone  difpenfed  both  rewards  and  pumffiments.  Whoever 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  decrees,  whether  tribes  or 
individuals,  were  interdi&ed  from  the  facrifices  : and  the 
interdidl  of  the  Druids  was  molt  dreadful.  They  again!! 
whom  it  was  pronounced,  were  held  in  univerfal  deteft at;on, 
as  impious  and  abominable  ; their  company  was  avoided  as 
dangerous  and  contaminating  ; they  were  declared  incapable 
of  any  trull  or  honour  ; put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws  ; and  expofed  to  injury  of  every  kind. 

Over  all  thefe  Druids,  one,  who  had  the  greated  autho- 
rity, prelided.  On  the  demife  of  the  Arch-Druid,  if  there 
was  any  one  more  eminent  than  the  others  in  the  ordinary 
clafs,  he  fucceeded  : but,  in  general,  the  high  pried  was 
elected  from  among  the  remaining  Druids  by  a plurality  of 
votes:  though  fometimes  this  office  was  an  objeCl  of  ambi- 
tion ; not  obtained  but  by  the  force  of  arms.  Once  in  the 
year,  at  a certain  appointed  time,  they  affembled  on  a con- 
secrated fpot,  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes  (the  Pais 
Chatrain),  which  was  thought  the  centre  of  Gaul.  Hither 
all  who  had  law-fuits  came,  and  implicitly  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  the  Druids. 

The  doctrines  of  Druidifm,  it  was  the  received  opinion, 
had  their  origin  in  Britain ; and  were  thence  transferred  to 
Gaul.  And  even  in  Cnefar’s  time,  they  who  were  defirous 
of  becoming  adepts  in  its  mylteries,  went  to  Britain  for  the 
purpoCe. 

The  Druids  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fer- 
vices  ; and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  Numbers,  allured  by 
the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  profeffion,  embraced  the 
difeipline  of  their  own  accord  ; while  many  more  were  dedi- 
cated to  it  by  their  parents.  The  Druids  were  faia  to  com- 
mit an  infinite  multitude  of  verfes  to  memory  ; and  fome 
of  them  paiTed  no  lefs  than  twenty  years  in  becoming  living 
repofitaries  of  their  doCtrines  ; fince  it  was  not  lawful  to 
c-ntrurt  them  to  writing  ; though,  in  almoil  all  other  public 
cranfaCtions,  and  private  accounts  and  computations,  they 
strade  ufe  of  Greek  letters. 
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The  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  its  tranfmigration  into 
other  bodies,  were  among  their  leading  doClrines  ; by  which 
they  excited  an  undaunted  courage,  and  a fovereign  con- 
tempt of  death.  Befide  thefe,  they  entered  into  difquifi- 
tions  and  deputations  in  their  fchools,  concerning  the  liars 
and  their  motions,  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  univerfe 
in  general,  and  the  earth  in  particular  ; on  the  operations  of 
nature  ; and  on  the  powers  of  the  immortal  gods. 

The  fi-cond  defeription  of  men,  enumerated  by  Casfar, 
were  the  Nobles , who,  in  war  time,  appear  to  have  affumed 
the  command  of  their  refpeCtive  tribes.  They  were  (killed 
in  the  arts  ot  fighting,  and  were  readily  followed  by  their 
dependants  into  aClual  ftrvice. 

From  the  mention  of  thefe,  he  proceeds  to  the  religious 
principles  and  opinions  which  the  Celts  maintained.  Gaul, 
as  a nation,  he  fays,  was  addicted  to  fuperllition.  They 
who  laboured  under  difeafe,  or  expeCtrd  to  be  called  to 
battle,  either  offered,  or  promifed  the  future  facrifice  of 
human  victims.  For  it  was  an  article  in  their  creed,  that 
nothing  but  the  life  of  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  man.. 
For  this  purpofe  they  ufed  the  miniilry  of  the  Druids.  At 
more  important  times,  however,  they  formed  -coloifal  images 
of  wicker,  filled  them  with  victims,  fet  fire  to  them,  and 
deltroyed  the  whole.  On  thefe  occailons,  fuch  as  had  been 
guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  were  deemed  the 
moll  acceptable  offerings  to  the  gods.  But  when  criminals 
were  fcarce,  the  innocent  i upplied  their  place. 

Mercury,  according  to  Csefar,  was  regarded  as  their  chief 
deity  ; they  honoured  him  with  images,  and  elteemedhim  as 
the  inventor  of  arts,  and  as  the  protestor  both  of  the  public 
ways  and  commerce.  After  him,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Minerva  were  worlhipped  ; of  whom  their  notions,  he 
fays,  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
They  confidered  Apollo  as  the  curer  of  difeafes ; Minerva 
as  the  guardian  of  works  of  art  ; Jupiter  as  the  governor  of 
heaven  ; and  Mars  as  the  god  of  war.  To  Mars,  before 
they  entered  on  a war,  they  ufually  vowed  a great  part  of 
tic  expected  fpoil ; and  when  they  had  facrificed  all  the 
animals  taken,  they  depofited  the  rell  apart.  In  many  of 
their  Hates,  fays  Csefar,  thefe  fpoils  are  feen  piled  up  in  heaps 
in  their  confecrated  groves.  Nor  did  it  often  happen  that 
any  one  neglefled  the  performance  of  his  vows,  or  fecreted 
his  ffiare  of  fpoil,  or  having  once  devoted  it  withdrew  it„ 
Such  perfons  were  punilhed  with  the  fevered  tortures. 

The  Gauls  confidered  themfelves  as  the  progeny  of  Dis, 
for  fo  the  common  people  were  told  by  the  Druids  ; and  on 
this  account  they  reckoned  time  not  by  days  but  nights.  In 
the  indentions  of  ordinary  life,  they  differed  materially  from 
other  nations  in  this  refpedl  ; that  till  their  children  arrived 
at  a manly  age  they  were  not  differed  to  appear  in  public 
before  their  parents.  It  was  accounted  a diame  for  a father 
to  be  feen  in  company  with  his  fon. 

Whatever  fortune  the  wife  brought,  the  hufband  was 
obliged  to  equal ; and  the  principal  and  produce  of  both  were 
laid  up  for  the  furvivor.  The  hufband  had  power  both  of  life 
and  death,  not  only  over  his  children  but  his  wife.  When 
any  one  of  didindlion  died,  his  neared  relations  were  affem- 
bled,  and  if  there  appeared  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  as  to  his 
death,  they  had  power  to  put  the  wife  to  the  fame  torture 
as  the  meaned  Have,  and  if  found  guilty,  die  was  burnt  to 
death  in  the  mod  excruciating  manner.  The  funerals  of 
the  Gauls,  he  adds,  eonildering  their  circumdances,  were  . 
fumptuous  and  magnificent.  It  was  their  culiom  to  throw 
into  the  funeral  pile  011  which  the  body  was  burnt,  thofe 
things,  and  even  thofe  animals,  in  which  the  deceafed  had 
mod  delighted  ; at  a remoter  period,  however,  they  threw 
into  the  flaming  pile  fuch  of  his  fervants  and  friends  as  had 
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been  his  greatefl  favourites,  and  all  were  reduced  to  afhes 
together  in  the  fame  fire. 

With  thofe  ftates  which  were  efteemed  the  bell  adminif- 
tered,it  was  a law,  that  whofoever  (hould  receive  intelligence 
from  any  neighbouring  ftate,  of  public  importance,  {hould 
communicate  it  only  to  a magiftrate  ; left  they  who  might 
be  alarmed  by  rumours,  {hould,  by  ra{h  refoiutions,  raile  a 
ferment.  The  magillrates  concealed  what  part  of  the  intel- 
ligence they  pleafcd  ; informing  the  public  of  the  reft.  Ex- 
cept in  the  general  alfembly,  it  was  not  allowable  to  talk  of 
{fate  affairs. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  direft  words  of  Csefar.  From  a 
few  other  writers  we  obtain  additional  points  of  information, 
which  throw  as  much,  if  not  more  light  upon  a large  portion 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  upon  the  Celts  in  ge- 
neral. The  particular  hiftory  of  the  Druids  will  form  a 
feparate  article  hereafter.  He/us,  according  to  Boxhorn 
(Orig.  Gall.  c.  i.  p.  1 1 , ) , was  the  name  by  which  Mars  was 
worffiipped  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  although  there  appears 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  he  does  not  mean  the  Celtic  but  the 
Belgic  Gauls.  Dis  anfwered  to  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks.  The 
fun  is  faid  to  have  been  worfhipped  under  various  names,  prin- 
cipally expreflive  of  thenatureand  properties  ^flight  and  heat. 
To  this  objeft  of  idolatrous  worlhip,  the  circles  of  {tones  de- 
feribed  by  Dr.  Stukely  and  others,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
chiefly  dedicated.  Saturn,  of  the  worfhip  of  whom  in  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe  we  have  the  evidence  of  fome  of  the  claffic 
writers,  is  ftated  to  have  been  another  of  their  deities  (fee 
Henry’s  Hift.  of  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  107,)  ; and  others  are  in- 
diitindtly  mentioned  by  Roman  appellations,  of  whofe  hiftory 
We  have  no  clear  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Caefar  did  not  give  us  the  Celtic  names  of  the  feveral  deities 
worlhipped  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  the  names  in  ufe  among  the 
Germans,  in  fome  refemblance  of  the  attributes  aferibed 
to  Hefus  and  Teutates,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  faw  Mars 
and  Mercury,  and  thence  inferred  that  their  own  modes  of 
worlhip  extended  to  barbarous  nations.  “ The  Greek  and 
Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,”  fays  Mr.  Hume  (Hift.  of 
Natural  Religion),  “ without  much  difficulty  found  their 
own  deities  every  where  ; and  faid,  this  is  Mercury , that 
Venus  ; this  is  Mars , that  Neptune;  by  whatever  title  the 
flrange  gods  might  be  denominated.” 

What  were  the  hymns  either  of  th#  Gauls  or  Britons  we 
are  ignorant.  The  Druids,  as  we  have  already  feen,  in- 
ftru&ed  their  difciples  in  a poetical  fyftem  of  divinity  ; but  as 
their  verfes  were  never  committed  to  w’riting,  they  were  loft. 

Their  offerings,  which  contlituted  fo  important  a part  of 
their  religion,  have  been  deferibed  by  Caefar ; and  their  arts 
of  divination,  with  fome  minutenefs,  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(lib.  v.  c.  35.).  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  (lib.  xvi.  c.  44), 
fays,  the  Druids  held  nothing  fo  facred  as  the  mifletoe  of  the 
oak.  As  it  was  very  fcarce,  when  any  of  it  was  difeovered 
they  went  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  on  a certain  day 
to  gather  it.  When  they  had  got  every  thing  in  readinefs 
under  the  oak,  both  for  the  facrifice  and  the  banquet  which 
they  made  on  this  great  feftival,  they  began  by  tying  two 
white  bulls  to  it  by  the  horns.  Then  one  of  the  Druids, 
clothed  in  white,  mounted  the  tree,  and  with  a knife  of  gold 
cut  the  mifletoe,  which -was  received  in  a white  fagum.  This 
done,  they  proceeded  to  their  facrifices  and  feaftings.  The 
Druids,  he  adds,  had  fo  high  an  efteem  for  the  oak,  that  they 
did  not  perform  the  leaft  religious  ceremony  without  being 
adorned  with  garlands  of  its  leaves.  They  believed  that 
every  thing  that  grew  upon  it  came  from  heaven,  and  that 
God  had  chofen  that  tree  above  all  others.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  circumftances  which  lead  US  to  doubt 
whether  Pliny  here  deferibes  the  Celtic  Druids. 


The  facred  groves  in  which  their  religious  ceremonies  were 
performed,  were  furrounded  by  a ditch  or  mound,  to  prevent 
the  intrufion  of  improper  perfons.  In  the  centre  of  thefe,  a 
circular  area  was  inclofed  with  one  or  two  large  rows  of 
Hones.  This  was  the  temple.  Clofe  at  hand  was  the  car- 
nedde,  or  facred  mount ; the  cromlech,  on  which  the  facri- 
fice  was  prepared  ; and  all  other  things  which  were  neceffary 
for  their  worfhip.  Stonehenge,  if  it  really  was  a Druid 
temple,  is  the  mod  magnificent  of  all  that  are  remain- 
ing. 

In  regard  to  the  ftate  of  fociety  and  government  among 
the  Celts,  we  find  that  both  Gaul  and  Britain  were  divided 
into  petty  ftates,  each  compofed  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
more  clans  or  tribes.  The  king  of  which  was  commonly 
the  head  of  the  chief  clan  of  which  the  ftate  was  compofed, 
(See  Henry’s  Hift.  of  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  Thofe  into 
which  Britain  was  divided  need  hardly  be  enumerated  here. 
The  rule  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
hereditary ; as  well  among  the  Celtic  as  the  Belgic  Gauls. 
(Compare  Casfar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  20.  Sueton.  Vit. 
Calig.  c.  44.  Tacitus  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  45.  and  Dio  Caffius, 

1.  lx.)  And  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  Celtic  kings  was 
that  of  commanding  the  forces  of  their  refpeftive  ftates  in 
time  of  war.  In  every  thing  elfe  they  feem  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  their  power  to  the  Druids. 

Tiie  little  knowledge  which  we  have  of  their  theology, 
philofophy,  and  jurifprudence,  is  gathered  with  difficulty, 
and  only  from  the  fcattered  notices  of  antient  writers. 
Strabo  informs  us,  (lib.  iv.  p.  197,)  that  it  was  one  of  their 
phyfiological  opinions  that  the  umverfe  {hould  never  be  en- 
tirely deftroyed  or  annihilated,  but  {hould  undergo  a fuccef- 
fion of  great  changes  and  revolutions,  which  were  to  be  pro- 
duced fometimes  by  the  power  and  predominancy  of  fire,  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  water.  They  were  acquainted  with  a 
year,  apparently  exafil  enough  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  but 
not  fitted  for  aftronomical  calculations.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  xvi.  c.  44,)  fays,  “ they  began  both  their  months  and 
their  years  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the  fixth  day  of  the 
moon.”  The  particulars  and  extent  of  their  knowledge  in 
this  part  of  aftronomy  are  not  farther  preferved.  If  they 
ufed  Greek  letters  in  their  ordinary  calculations,  as  Caefar 
has  recorded,  we  mull  conclude  they  were  acquainted  with 
arithmetic:  and  the  rocking-ftones  alone  are  fufficient  to 
evince  that  they  had  fome  knowledge  of  mechanics.  The 
houfes  of  the  Britons,  as  Casfar  faw  them,  are  particularly 
deferibed  to  us  in  the  Commentaries.  (De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v. 
c.  12.)  They  were  like  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  though  little 
more  than  wretched  cabins.  (Zonaras,  p.189.)  Their 
clothing  was  ufually  a {kin  (Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  14),  caft 
about  the  {houlders  like  a mantle.  “ Thofe,”  fays  Diodorus 
Siculus  (lib.  v.  p.347,)  “ who  dwell  near  the  promontory 
Belcrium  (or  Land’s  end),  are  very  hofpitable,  and,  by  their 
great  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants,  much  more  civilifed 
in  their  way  of  living  than  the  otherBritons.  They  dig  tin  ore 
out  of  their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dexterity  and 
art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally  of  a hard  fubftance,  like 
ftone,  yet  it  is  mixed  and  incorporated  with  much  earth,  from 
which  they  feparate  it  with  great  care,  and  then  melt  and  caft 
it  into  blocks  or  ingots  of  a fquare  form  like  dice.”  This 
was  the  only  metal  they  were  acquainted  with  as  the  produce 
of  the  ifland.  In  the  art  of  war  all  the  young  men  among 
the  Celtic  nations  were  regularly  trained ; and  their  troops, 
it  {hould  appear,  were  chiefly  compofed  of  infantry.  The 
military  cars  of  Britain  (the  Effedce  of  Caufar,  and  the  Covini 
of  Tacitus)  feem  rather  to  have  belonged  to  the  Belgic  than 
the  Celtic  inhabitants.  War-chariots,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
were  not  known  among  the  Celts.  Their  early  trade  was 
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with  the  Phoenicians  (the  foreign  merchants  fpoken  of  by 
Diodorus  Siculus),  who  appear  to  have  laboured  with  a very 
anxious  care  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  their  commerce. 
A fingular  anecdote  of  their  jealoufy  of  this  exclufive  trade 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Greeks, 
and  latterly  the  merchants  of  Gaul,  obtained  a lhare,  whofe 
information  finally  led  to  the  Roman  expeditions.  Polybius, 
who  was  by  birth  a Greek,  and  flourifhed  near  200  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera,  is  faid  to  have  written  a dittinft 
work  concerning  Britain  ; which  appears  to  have  been  firft 
deferibed,  about  130  years  earlier,  by  Pythias  of  Marfeilles. 
What  was  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  or  what  were 
the  coins  of  the  Celtic  nations,  it  is  impoflible  at  this  period 
to  fay.  The  principal  of  thofe  which  are  acknowledged 
by  our  antiquaries  as  Britijh,  are  not  of  Celtic  but  Roman 
origin.  They  have  almolt  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many 


of  the  Roman  deities.  Of  the  manners,  virtues,  vices,  re- 
markable cuftoms,  or  diverfions  of  the  Celts,  our  information 
is  extremely  fcanty.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  the  peculiar 
charafteriftics  of  the  Britons,  fpoken  of  by  Caefar,  attach 
either  inclulively  or  exclufively  to  the  Celtic  population  of 
the  ifland. 

The  lalt  fubjeft  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  language  of 
the  Celts,  which  is  now  no  longer  doubted  to  have  been  one 
of  the  original  diale&s  of  Europe.  What  it  was  at  a remote 
period  we  have  no  means  to  afeertain,  but  we  are  allure  d by 
Tacitus  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  ancient  Britilh  differed 
very  little  from  the  Gaulilh.  Sermo  baud  multum  diverfus. 
(Vit.  Agri.  cap.  xi.) 

Bilhop  Percy,  in  the  Preface  to  Mallet’s  Northern  Anti- 
quities (p.  xxv.),  has  given  the  following  genealogical  table 
of  the  languages  defeended  from  the  Celtic, 
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i.  The  Ancient 
Gaulish. 


The  Ancient 
British. 


3.  The  Ancient 
Irish. 
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The  ftudy  of  the  - IVelJh  language  was  firfl:  encouraged  in 
this  country  by  Henry  VIII.  But  the  bell  body  of  materials 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  dialefts  will  be  found  in 
Lhwyd’s  Archseologia  Britannica. 

CE  LY DNUd,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  Oreftide  territory.  It  had  its  fource  in  the  Cecroce- 


raimian  mountains,  and  ferved  as  a boundary  between  Orefti- 
des  and  Chaonia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CEMA,  a mountain  of  the  Gauls,  forming  a part  of  t e 
chain  of  the  Alps.  “ Amnis  Varus,”  favs  P my  ’ ex  V!- 
pium  monte  Cema  profutus.”  i he  mountain  whence  tins 
fmall  river  flows-,  > at  p.  lent  called  Caillole, 
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CEMAS,  Cemas  Aeliani  et  Hercdoci,  in  Zoology, 
fynotiymous  with  Antilope  Rupicapra  of  modern  writers. 
Bochart,  &c.  Belon  conceives  the  Cemas,  or  Kemas  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  this  fpecies. 

CEMBALO,  Italian,  in  Mufic,  at  prefent  implies  a 
harplichord  ; but  in  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  it  was  the  title 
given  to  the  tambour  de  bafque  : injlrumento  da  donne ; 
which  in  the  Crufca  dictionary  is  defined,  injlrumento  da 
Jonare ; che  e un  cerchio  d’affe  fottile  alia  larghozza  d’un 
fommelio,  &c. — covered  with  parchment  like  a drum,  fur- 
rounded  with  bells  or  bits  of  tin,  and  beaten  v\ith  the  hand. 
Madonna,  Pio  avejfe  un  Cembalo io  dire /,  &c. 

We  not  only  meet  with  Arpicordo  and  Clavicembalo  in 
Zarlino,  156.!,  but  among  keyed  irf llruments,  deferibed  by 
-Ottomarus  Lufcinius  in  1336,  under  the  three  feveral  Latin 
names  of  Clavicithcrium,  Clavichordium , and  C/avicetnba- 
lum  ; but  in  the  coarfe  wooden  cuts  by  which  he  repre- 
sents them,  the  lhape  feems  only  that  of  a fpinet  or  virginal ; 
which  fee. 

In  Varchi,  the  contemporary  of  Zarlino,  the  harpfichord 
is  called  Gravicembalo.  And  in  another  Italian  writer  of  a 
more  early  period,  we  are  told,  that  Tintoret  the  painter  had 
a daughter  called  Marietta , who,  befides  other  accompiifh- 
ments,  played  on  the  Gravicembalo,  or  harpfichord,  and  paint- 
ed extremely  well.  See  Organ,  Harpsichord,  Spinet, 
and  Piano-forte. 

CEMBANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Agreeans,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny. 

CEMBRA,  in  Botany.  SeePiNUS  Cembra. 

CEMELANUM,  Cemenellum,  or  Cemenalium, 
•Cemelion  and  Cemelum,  Crmiex,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  N.  N.  W.  of  Nicasa,  and  near 
it.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  very  confiderable  fer  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ihe  beauty  of  its 
edifices.  The  firlt  officers  ot  this  province  made  this  the  place 
of  their  refidence.  It  had  three  colleges,  one  of  which  was 
probably  that  of  the  priells  ; and  a fenate  which  allowed  an 
affembly  for  deliberating  oti  the  conftrudtion  of  a monument  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelian  Mafculus,  prefidentof  the  Maritime 
Alps.  This  Roman  had  fupplied  the  city  with  corn  in  a 
time  of  famine,  and  re-eflablifhed  the  ancient  aqueducts,  the 
ruin  of  which  had  occafioned  a want  of  water.  The  town 
of  Cimiez  was  deftroyed  by  the  Lombards  towards  the  year 
737.  The  inclofure  of  its  amphitheatre  is  ftill  in  good 
prefervation.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Vediatii,  and  was 
Situated  on  the  Aurelian  way.  M.  D’Anville  difeovered 
this  ancient  name  in  that  of  the  church,  called  “ Notre- 
Dame  de  Cimies”  to  the  right  of  Paillon,  and  mile  N.  of 
Nice. 

CEMENTATION,  in  Chemijry.  Camentiren , Germ. 
This  term  is  applied  to  a procels  in  the  dry  way,  fimilar 
to  digeftion  in  the  moift,  and  means  the  expofure  of  any 
fubllance  to  a regular  furnace-heat  in  a crucible,  flratified 
or  otherwife  covered  with  fome  kind  of  powder  which  is  in- 
tended to  produce  a chemicai  change.  Thus  iron  bars  are 
converted  into  IteM  by  being  cemented  with  a powder 
of  bone-afh,  and  other  materials  : copper  into  brafs  by 
cementation,  with  a powder  of  calamine  and  charcoal  ; and 
the  like.  The  powder  is,  in  this  cafe,  called  Cement- 
powder. 

CEMENT-COPPER.  The  copper  procured  from 
the  fulphat  by  precipitation  with  iron  is  fo  called.  See 
Copper. 

CEMENTS  and  Lutes.  Under  this  article  may  be 
mentioned  the  receipts  for  preparing  fome  of  the  molt  ufe- 
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ful  fubftances  of  this  kind,  that  are  required  in  common  che- 
mical operations. 

The  ufes  of  lutes  and  cements  are  either  to  clofe  the  join- 
ings of  chemical  veffels  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  vapours  and 
gaffes  during  the  proceffes  of  diftillation,  fublimation,  and 
the  like,  or  to  protect  veffels  from  the  action  of  the  fire 
which  might  crack,  or  fufe,  or  calcine  them  : or  fometimes  to 
repair  flaws  and  cracks,  and  for  a variety  of  other  fmalleir 
purpofes. 

The  fubjeft  of  calcareous  cements,  fuch  as  mortar,  tarras, 
and  other  fubltances  ufed  to  clofe  the  joinings  of  bricks 
or  (tones  in  buildings,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
article. 

When  a lute  is  applied  over  the  whole  furface  of  a veffel, 
(as  to  a g'afs  retort  when  it  is  intended  to  be  heated  red  hot) 
the  procefs  is  termed,  lorication  or  coating.  Iron  furnaces 
are  alfo  lined  or  coated  on  the  infide  with  earth,  to  prevent 
the  iron  from  being  deftroyed  by  the  conltant  atlian  of  the 
fire. 

From  the  vaft  variety  of  receipts  for  lutes  and  cements  of 
different  kinds,  the  following  may  be  feledted,  which  will 
anfwer  molt  of  the  purpofes  of  the  experimental  chemilt. 

To  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  vapours  of  water,  fpirit,  and 
liquors  not  corrofive,  the  Ample  application  of  flips  of 
moiltened  bladder  will. anfwer  very  well  for  glafs,  and  paper 
with  good  palte  for  metal.  Bladder,  to  be  very  adhelive, 
fhould  be  foaked  fome  time  in  water  moderately  warm,  till  it 
fee's  clammy  ; it  then  flicks  very  well.  If  fmeartd  with 
white  of  egg,  inftead  of  water,  it  adheres  llill  clofer. 

Another  very  convenient  lute  is  linfeed  meal,  moiftened 
with  water,  to  a proper  confidence,  well  beaten,  and  applied 
pretty  thick  over  the  joinings  of  the  veflels.  This  im- 
mediately renders  them  tight,  and  the  lute  in  fome  hours 
dries  to  a hard  mafs.  Almond  pafte  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

The  ufe  of  the  above  lute  is  fo  extenfive,  that  no  other  L 
required  in  clofing  glafs  veflels  in  preparing  all  common  dif- 
tilled  liquors  ; and  it  will  even  keep  in  ammonia,  and  acid 
gafles,  for  a longer  time  than  is  required  for  molt  ex- 
perimental purpofes.  It  begins  to  fcorch  and  fpoil  at  a 
heat  much  above  boiling,  and  therefore  will  not  do  as  a fire 
lute.  It  is  ftill  firmer,  and  dries  fooner  when  made  up  with 
milk,  or  lime  water,  or  weak  glue. 

A number  of  very  cohefive  cements  impervious  to  water 
and  molt  liquids  and  vapours,  and  extremely  hard  when  once 
folidified,  are  made  by  the  union  of  quick-lime  with  many  of 
the  vegetable  or  animal  mucilaginous  liquors.  The  variety 
of  thefe  is  endlefs.  We  may  firit  mention  the  following,  as 
it  has  been  extenfively  employed  by  chemifls  for  centuries- 
Take  fome  whites  of  eggs  with  as  much  water,  beat  them 
well  together,  and  fprinkle  in  fufficient  flaked  lime,  to  make 
up  the  whole  to  the  confidence  of  thin  palle.  The  lime 
fhould  be  flaked  by  being  once  dipped  in  water  and  then  fuf- 
fered  to  fall  into  powder,  which  it  will  dofpeedily  with  great 
emiffion  of  heat,  if  well  burnt.  This  cement  fhould  be 
fpread  on  flips  of  cloth,  and  applied  immediately,  a?  it 
hardens  or  fets  very  fpeedilv.  While  hardening  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  fprinkle  over  it  fome  of  the  lime  in  fine  powder. 
This  cement  is  often  more  fimply  and  as  conveniently 
managed,  by  fmearing  flips  of  linen  on  both  iides  with 
white  of  egg,  and  when  applied  to  the  joining  of  the  veffels 
(baking  fome  powdered  lime  over  it.  It  then  dries  very 
fpeedily. 

Another  lute  of  the  fame  kind,  and  equally  good,  is  made 
by  ufing  a ffrong  folution  of  glue  to  the  lime  inftead  of  the 
white  of  egg.  It  fets  equally  foon,  and  becomes  very  hard. 
A mixture  of  liquid  glue,  white  of  egg,  and  lime,  makes 
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the  lut  d'anc,  which  is  fo  firm,  that  broken  veflels  united 
with  it,  are  almoft  as  ftrong  as  when  found.  None  of  thcfe 
lutes,  however,  will  enable  thefe  veflels  to  hold  liquids  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  Milk  or  llarch,  with  lime,  make 
a good,  but  lefs  Arm  lute. 

A very  firm  and  lingular  lute  of  this  kind  is  made  by 
rubbing  down  fome  of  the  poorefl  Ikimmed  milk  cheefe  with 
water,  to  the  confidence  of  thick  foup,  and  then  adding 
lime,  and  applying  as  above.  It  anfwers  extremely  well. 
Lime  and  blood,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  brick-dull,  or 
broken  pottery,  ilirred  in,  is  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a very 
good  water-cement  for  cellars  and  places  liable  to  damp. 

Paris-plafter,  mixed  with  egg,  milk,  glue,  itarch,  or  any 
mucilaginous  liquor,  alfo  makes  a good  lute. 

Some  artitls  mix  other  earths  with  the  above  materials. 
Thus  a very  good  cement  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  clay 
and  lime,  about  j of  flour  aud  white  of  egg  ; or,  as  is  ufed 
by  many  of  the  aqua  fortis-makers,  a mixture  of  colcothar 
lime  and  white  of  egg. 

All  the  above-mentioned  cements,  with  lime,  become 
very  hard,  by  drying,  infomuch  that  they  cannot  be  fepa- 
rated  from  glafs  veflels  without  the  help  of  a {harp  knife 
and  fome  violence  ; and  hence  delicate  veflels,  and  long  thin 
tubes  cemented  with  it,  are  apt  to  break,  when  the  apparatus 
is  taken  down,  and  fometimes  even  by  the  mere  force  of 
contraction  in  fetting.  It  is  a great  advantage,  however, 
that  they  may  be  applied  immediately  to  any  accidental 
crack  or  failure  of  the  lute  already  on,  notwithilanding  a 
ftream  of  vapour  is  burfting  through  ; and  in  large  diftilla- 
tions  it  is  of  advantage  always  to  have  fome  of  the  materials 
at  hand. 

Thefe  lutes  will  not  confine  very  corrofive  acid  vapours 
perfectly,  for  a great  length  of  time,  but  will  anfwer  for 
other  purpofes,  particularly  where  a complicated  apparatus 
is  to  be  kept  fteadily  united  and  air  tight.  They  wilt  bear 
nearly  a red  heat  without  material  alteration. 

Another  kind  of  lute,  which  is  the  moil  perfedl  for  con- 
fining acid  vapours  for  any  length  of  time,  and  which  never 
hardens  to  an  inconvenient  degrte,  is  the  fat  lute,  as  it  is 
called.  This  is  made  by  taking  any  quantity  of  good  clay, 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  for  example,  thoroughly  dry,  but  not 
burnt,  powdering  it  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixing  it  gradually 
with  drying  Iinfeed  oil,  and  beating  them  together  for  along 
time  to  the  confillence  of  thick  palte.  Much  manual  labour 
rs  required,  and  it  fhould  be  continued  till  the  mafs  no  lon- 
ger adheres  to  the  pellle.  Then  make  the  edges  of  the 
glafs  or  other  vefiel,  where  it  is  to  be  ufed,  perfectly  dry, 
and  apply  the  lute  carefully,  and  it  will  Hand  the 
longed;  procefs  without  failing.  This  grows  firm  enough 
to  retain  its  place,  and  to  hold  the  veflels  together,  but  may 
readily  be  feparated  by  a knife.  This  lute  much  improves 
in  adhelivenefs  by  long  keeping,  which  fhould  be  in  a 
covered  pan  in  a cool  cellar.  Wher>  wanted,  it  regains  fuf- 
ficent  duclility,  merely  by  beating  for  a minute  or  two,  or 
by  the  help  of  a few  drops  more  of  the  oil.  Good  glaziers 
putty,  which  is  made  of  chalk,  beat  up  with  drying  linleed 
oil,  much  refembles  the  fat  lute  in  quality. 

Another  fpecies  of  lute  is  that  which  is  commonly  applied 
round  glafs  retorts,  when  diftiliation  with  a full  red  heat  is 
wanted,  to  protect  them  from  the  fudden  aflion  of  the  fire, 
and  to  give  them  firmnefs,  and  to  enable  them  to  bear  this 
heat  without  Battening  or  falling  together,  when  red-hot, 
or  melting  with  the  fuel.  A glafs  vefiel,  io  prepared,  with 
a thick  earthen  coating,  may  be  confidered  as  an  earthen 
vefiel  glazed  on  the  infide.  The  fubftance  ufed  is  a mix- 
ture of  fand,  with  juft  fufficicnt  clay  to  make  it  adhere  to- 
gether, beat  up  with  fome  kind  of  fibrous  matter,  fo  as  mecha- 


nically to  increafe  the  tenacity.  A natural  earthy  mixture 
of  the  kind  is  Windfor  loam,  or  an  equally  good  one  may 
be  formed  with  coarfe  fand  and  clay,  or  better  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery  coarfely  ground,  (the  fine  part  being  fepa- 
r2ted  by  lifting,  and  rejedled,)  mixed  with  more  or  lefs  clay, 
according  to  the  quality,  fo  that  it  will  juft  mould  together 
when  wet.  For  the  fibrous  matter,  fome  ufe  borfe-dung, 
which  appears  to  be  the  belt,  others  chopped  ftraw  or 
chaff,  others  chopped  horfe,  or  cow-hair,  or  tow,  all  of 
which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  A fmail  quantity  of  thefe 
will  fuffice.  Beatime  recommends  about  an  ounce  of  cow’s 
hair  to  five  pounds  of  the  earthy  mixture.  A good  deal  of 
water  Paould  be  added,  when  the  materials  are  mixed,  and 
much  manual  labour  is  required  to  diffufe  the  hair  equally 
through  the  mixture.  To  apply  it  to  a glafs  vefiel,  a re- 
tort, for  example,  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  lute, 
fpread  it  out  flat  on  a table,  lay  the  bottom  of  the  retort  on 
the  middle  of  the  mafs,  and  then  turn  up  the  edges  of  the 
flat  cake,  and  bring  it  over  the  reit  of  the  glafs,  pi-effing 
it  down  with  the  fingers,  till  it  applies  uniformly  and 
clofely.  By  this  method  the  lute  is  without  feam,  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  dry  in  the  fire  without  cracking.  Or 
elfe,  bring  the  lute,  with  fufficient  water,  to  the  confidence 
of  thick  ioup,  dip  the  retort  in,  and  it  will  come  out  thinly- 
coated.  Turn  it  round  before  the  fire,  and,  when  dry,  dip 
it  again  in  the  lute,  to  give  a fecond  coating,  and  fo  on,  to 
the  required  thicknefs,  which  may  be  from  | to  i an  inch, 
A lute  fimilar  to  this  is  ufed  as  a lining  to  iron  furnaces,  to 
confine  the  fire,  and  prevent  the  iron  from  confuming  by  the 
conllant  heat.  This  lute  is  juft  fo  fulible  as  to  begin  to 
agglutinate  in  a full  red  heat ; and  hence,  if  it  remains 
found  till  thus  hot,  it  will  form  an  impenetrable  coating  to 
tl.e  glals  within,  from  which  it  cannot  afterwards  be  de- 
tached. The  covers  of  crucibles  and  other  veflels  intended 
to  bear  fire  may  be  luted  with  this  earthy  mixture.  It  is 
rendered  ftill  lefs  liable  to  crack  on  the  firft  heating, . if, , 
when  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  fmeared  with  Iinfeed  oil. 

Sometimes,  however,  a Hill  more  fulible  compound  is 
wanted,  particularly  where  very  volatile  and  penetrating  fub- 
ftancts  are  di Hilled  from  an  earthen  vefiel.  Thefe  veflels 
are  necefiarily  porous,  to  a certain  degree,  independent  of 
any  cafual  cracks,  from  which  the  larger  earthen  veflels  are 
fcldom  entirely  free.  When  phofphorus,  for  example,  is 
prepared,  by  llrongly  heating  charcoal  and  phofphoric  acid 
in  one  of  thefe  retorts,  the  vapour  of  the  phofphorus  pene- 
trates through  the  pores,  when  thoroughly  red  hot,  and 
much  of  it  is  loft.  Nor  will  the  laft-mentioned  luting  en- 
tirely prevent  this,  fo  that  it  is  a great  faving  to  cover  the 
retort  firft  with  a thin  coat  of  a fufibie  glazing,  which  will 
melt  on  the  furface  as  foon  as  red-hot,  and  clofe  every 
opening.  This  glazing  may  be  made  by  a variety  of  fluxes 
added  to  the  proper  dofe  of  clay  and  earth,  and  mixed 
into  a thin  pafte  and  applied  to  the  retort  with  a brufh. 
The  following  management  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Willis, 
a prahlical  chemift,  ( Repertory,  vol.  i. ) in  diftiliation  with 
large  earthen  retorts.  Diflolve  one  ounce  of  borax  in  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  add  as  much  flaked  lime  as  will 
make  it  into  a thin  pafte.  Spread  it  over  the  retort  with  a 
brufh,  and,  when  dry,  apply  over  the  whole  a lute  of  flaked 
lime  and  Iinfeed  oil,  beaten  till  it  is  perfectly  plallic.  This 
becomes  dry  in  a day  or  two,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Stone 
retorts  may  thus  be  ufed  feveral  times  with  fafety,  (always 
renewing  the  oil  and  lime-lute)  ; whereas,  in  the  common 
way,  and  even  with  the  clay  and  hair-lute,  they  generally 
crack  when  cooling,  or  on  being  heated  a fecond  time.  If, 
during  the  operation,  the  retort  fhould  crack,  Mr.  Willis 
advifes  to  fpread  fome  of  .the  oil  compolition  thickly  on  the 
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without  any  addition  of  water;  and  afterwards  being  fuiFered 
to  dry  in  the  air,  it  fet  to  a ftony  hardnefs,  and  appeared  as- 
good  mortar  as  any  which  that  part  of  the  country  pro- 
duced. Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Roman  laws  pro- 
hibited builders  from  ufing  mortar  that  was  lefs  than  three 
years  old  ; and  to  this  circumftance  he  exprelsly  attributes 
die  remarkable  firmnefs  of  the  oldeft  buildings  in  the  city.  A 
fimilar  cuftom  prevailed,  and  we  believe  ft  ill  prevails  in  Vienna, 
requiring  the  mortar  to  be  a year  old  before  it  is  employed. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  fhows,  in  fo  ftriking  a point  of 
view,  the  advantage  and  necefilty  of  beating  mortar,  and 
that  the  effefit  produced  is  owing  to  fomething  more  than  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  grout,  or  liquid  mortar.  This  differs  from  common 
mortar  only  in  containing  a larger  quantity  of  water,  fo  as 
to  be  fufficiently  fluid  to  penetrate  the  narrow  irregular  in- 
terftices  of  rough  ftone  walls,  and  is  generally  made  by  di- 
luting common  mortar  with  water,  either  cold  or  hot.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  this  grout  refufes  to  fet,  and 
at  all  times  it  is  a long  while  in  acquiring  the  proper  hard- 
nefs ; but'  if,  inftead  of  common  mortar,  that  which  has  been 
long  and  thoroughly  beaten  is  employed,  the  grout  will  fet 
in  the  fpace  of  a day,  and  foon  after  acquires  a degree  of 
hardnefs  much  fuperior  to  what  is  made  in  the  common 
manner. 

$ 2 . Water  Cements. 

Although  a well  made  mortar,  compofed  merely  of  fand 
and  lime,  if  allowed  to  dry,  becomes  impervious  to  water,  fo 
as  to  ferve  for  the  lining  of  refervoirs  and  aqueducts  ; yet  if 
the  circumftances  of  the  building  are  fuch  as  to  render  it  im- 
prafticable  to  keep  out  the  water,  whether  frefh  or  fait,  a 
fufficient  length  or  time,  the  ufe  of  common  mortar  mull  be 
abandoned  ; for  lirne  and  fand,  if  mixed  together  in  any  pro- 
portions, and  put,  while  foft,  into  water,  will  in  a fhort  time 
fall  to  pieces. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  people  who  pradtifed  building  in  water, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fea,  to  any  great  extent.  The  bay  of 
Baits,  like  our  fafhionable  watering  places,  was  the  fummer 
refort  of  all  the  wealthy  in  Rome  ; who,  not  content  with 
creating  their  villas  as  near  the  ihore  as  poffible,  were  ac- 
cuffomed  to  conftruct  moles,  and  form  fmall  iflands,  in  the 
more  fheltered  parts  of  the  bay,  on  which,  for  the  fake  of 
the  grateful  coolnefs,  they  built  their  fummer  houfes  and 
pavilions.  They  were  enabled  to  build  thus  fecurely  in  the 
water  by  the  fortunate  difcovery,  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Puteoli,  of  an  earthy  fubllance,  which,  from  this  circum- 
Ilance,  was  called  pul-vis  Patcolanus  (powder  of  Puteoli.) 
Puteolan  powder,  or  as  it  is  now  denominated  puzzolana, 
is  a light,  po'ous,  friable  mineral,  of  a red  colour,  and  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origin  from  concreted  vol- 
canic afhes,  thrown  out  from  Vefuvius,  near  to  which  moun- 
tain the  town  of  Puteoli  is  fituated.  It  feems  to  confift  of  a 
ferruginous  clay,  baked  and  calcined  by  the  force  of  volaanic 
fire,  and  when  mixed  with  common  mortar,  not  only  enables 
it  to  acquire  a remarkable  hardnefs  inXhe  air,  but  to  become 
$s  lirm  as  ftone,  even  under  water.  The  only  preparation 
which  puzzolana  undergoes,  is  that  of  pounding  and  fifting, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  a coarfe  powder  ; in  this  flate  being 
thoroughly  beaten  up  with  lime,  either  with  or  without  fand, 
it  forms  a mafs  of  rema.  kable  tenacity,  which  fpeedily  fets 
under  water,  and  becomes  at  lead  as  fVrong  as  good  free- 
llone'. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  a compofition  of  pure 
lime  and  fand  alone  will  not  harden  under  water,  but  hrr.es 
containing  a portion  of  clay  poffefs  this  property  in  a con- 
fiuerable  degree,  and  are  therefore  generally  ufed  in  water 


building.  The  cement  nfed  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  eon- 
ftruClion  of  the  Eddyftone  lighthoufe,  was  compofed  of 
equal  parts  by  meafnre  of  flaked  Abcrthavv  lime  and  puz- 
zolana.  The  peculiar  difficulties  of  this  undertaking,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ntmoft  violence  of  the  fea,  rendered  thefe  pro- 
portions advifable;  but  for  works  that  are  lefs  expofed,  fuch 
as  locks  and  bafons  for  canals  &c.  the  quantity  of  puzzo- 
lana may  be  confidtrably  diminifhed.  A compoiitiou  of  this 
kind,  which  has  been  found  very  effectual,  is  2 bufhels  of 
flaked  Aberthaw  lime,  1 buffiel  of  puzzolana,  and  3 of 
clean  fand  ; the  whole  being  well  beaten  together  will  yield 
4.67  cubic  feet  of  cement. 

The  Dutch  have  practifed  building  in  water  to  a greater 
extent  than  any  other  nation  of  modern  Europe  ; and  to 
them  is  due  the  difcovery  of  a cement  admirably  well  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpofe,  and  called  tarras  or  trafs.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  wakke,  or  cellular  bafalt,  and  is  procured 
chiefly  from  Bockenheim,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  An- 
dernach,  whence  it  is  tranfported  down  the  Rhine  in  large 
quantities  to  Holland.  This  fubllance  being,  by  grinding 
and  fifting,  reduced  t o the  confidence  of  coarfe  fand,  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  mortar,  with  the  blue  argillaceous  lime 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  following  method. 
They  take  of  the  quick-lime  about  the  quantity'  which  will 
be  wanted  during  a week,  and  fpread  it  in  a kind  of  bafon. 
in  a ftratum  of  a foot  thick,  and  fprinkle  it  with  water.  It 
is  then  covered  with  a ftratum  of  about  the  fame  thicknefs 
of  tarras,  and  the  whole  differed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  it  is  very  well  mixed  and  beaten,  and 
formed  into  a mafs,  which  is  again  left  for  about  two  days  ; it 
is  then  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  as  it  is  wanted  for  daily 
confumption,  which  are  again  beaten  previous  to  ufing. 
Thus  is  compofed  the  celebrated  tarras  mortar  with  which 
the  mounds  and  other  couftruftions  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
tecting the  lowlands  of  Holland  againft  the  fea  are  ce- 
mented. 

Tarras  is  frequently  ufed  in  this  country,  being  imported 
from  Holland  for  that  purpofe.  The  proportions  of  the 
materials  of  the  tarras  mortar  generally  uled  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  beft  water  works  is  the  fame  as  the  Dutch  prac- 
tife.  One  meafure  of  quick-lime,  or  two  meafures  of  flaked 
lime  in  the  dry  powder,  is  mixed  with  one  meafure  of  tarras, 
and  both  very  well  beat  together,  to  the  confidence  of  a 
pafte,  ufing  as  little  water  as  poffible.  Another  kind,  almofl: 
equally  good,  and  confiderably  cheaper,  is  made  of  two  mea- 
fures of  flaked  lime,  one  of  tarras,  and  three  of  coarfe  fand  ; 
it  requires  to  be  beaten  a longer  time  than  the  foregoing, 
and  produces  three  meafures  and  a half  of  excellent  mortar. 
When  the  building  is  conftrufted  of  rough  irregular  ftones,. 
where  cavities  and  large  joints  are  to  be  filled  up  with  ce- 
ment, the  pebble  mortar  may  be  rnoft  advantageoufly  applied  5 
this  was  a favourite  mode  of  conftrudtion  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  has  been  ufed  ever  fince  their  time  in  thofe  works 
in  which  a large  quantity  of  mortar  is  required.  Pebble 
mortar  will  be  found  of  fufficient  compadtnefs  if  compofed 
of  two  meafures  of  flaked  argillaceous  lime,  half  a meafure 
of  tarras,  or  puzzolana,  one  meafure  of  coarfe  fund,  one  of 
fine  fand,  and  four  of  fmall  pebbles,  fereened  and  wafhed. 

It  is  only  under  water  that  tarras  mortar  acquires  its  proper 
hardnefs  ; for  if  fuffered  to  dry  by  expofure  to  the  air,  it 
never  fets  into  a fubllance  fo  firm  as  if  the  fame  lime  had 
been  mixed  with  good  clean  common  fand,  but  is  very  friable 
and  crumbly'.  Alh  mortar  is  reckoned  to  be  fuperior  for 
works  that  are  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry,  but  tarras 
has  the  advantage  when  conftantly  under  water.  Tarras 
mortar  when  kept  always  wet,  and  confequently  in  a ftate 
moil  favourable  to  its  cementing  principle,  throws  out  a 
1 fubllance 
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fubftartce  fomething  like  the  concretions  in  limedone  caverns 
called  llaladlites,  which  fubftance  acquires  a confiderable 
liardnefs,  and  in  time  becomes  fo  exuberant  as  to  deform  the 
face  of  the  walls. 

Although  the  cellular  bafalt  is  the  only  kind  admitted  into 
the  preparation  of  Dutch  tarras,  yet  it  appears  from  forne 
good  experiments  of  Morveau  on  the  fubjebl,  that  the  com- 
mon compart  bafalt,  if  previoufly  calcined,  will  anfwer  nearly 
the  fame  purpofev  Great  Britain  is  at  a confiderable  annual 
expence  in  purchafmg  tarras  from  Holland  ; it  may  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  point  out  fome  of  our  dome  [tic  treafures 
of  the  fame  material.  The  compart  bafalt  abounds  in  all 
the  diftrirts  where  coal  is  raifed,  and  may  therefore  be  pro- 
cured eafily,  and  calcined  with  the  refufe  coal,  fo  as  to  be 
fold  at  a cheap  rate.  The  Calton  hill,  adjoining  to  Edin- 
burgh, conlifts  almoft  entirely  of  cellular  bafalt,  and,  being 
but  at  a Ihort  dillance  from  the  port  of  Leith,  offers  an  in- 
exhauftibl;  abundance  at  a fmall  coll. 

In  feme  parts  of  the  Low  Countries  coal  allies  are  fubfti- 
tuted  for  tarras  with  very  good  effert  ; of  which  the  valuable 
cendree  de  Tournny  is  a linking  inllance.  The  deep  blue 
argillo-ferruginoUs  limellone  of  the  Scheldt  is  burnt  in  kilns 
with  a flaty  kind  of  pit-coal  that  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. When  the  calcination  of  the  lime  is  completed,  the 
pieces  are  taken  out,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  dull  and 
fmall  fragments  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  This  re- 
fufe confifting  of  coal  alh  mixed  with  about'one-fourth  of  lime 
dull,  is  called  the  cendree,  and  is  made  into  a mortar  with  lime 
in  the  following  method.  About  a bufliel  of  the  materials  is 
put  in  any  fuitablc  veffel,  and  fprinkled  with  water  juft  fuf- 
ficient to  flake  the  lima;  another  buihel  is  then  treated  in  the 
fame  way,  and  fo  on  till  the  veffel  is  filled.  In  this  ftate  it 
remains  fome  weeks,  and  may  be  kept  for  a much  longer 
time  if  covered  with  moift  earth.  A ftrong  open  trough, 
containing  about  two  cubic  feet,  is  filled  about  two-thirds 
full  with  the  cement  in  the  above  ftate,  and  by  means  of  a 
heavy  iron  peftle,  fufpended  at  the  end  of  an  elaftic  pole,  is 
well  beaten  for  about  half  an  hour  : at  the  end  of  this  time  it 
becomes  of  the  confidence  of  foft  mortar,  and  is  then  laid  in 
the  (hade  from  three  to  fix  days,  according  to  the  dryntfs  of 
the  air.  When  fufficiently  dry,  it  is  beaten  again  for  half 
an  hour  as  before,  and  the  oftener  it  is  beaten  the  better  will 
be  the  cement ; three  or  four  times,  however,  are  fufficient 
to  reduce  the  cement  to  the  confidence  of  an  uniform  fmooth 
pafte  ; after  this  period  it  is  apt  to  become  refrartory  on  ac- 
count of  the  evaporation  of  its  water,  as  no  more  of  this 
fluid  is  allowed  to  enter  the  compolition  than  what  was  at 
firft  employed  to  flake  the  lime.  The  cement  thus  prepared 
is  found  to  poffefs  the  Angular  advantage  of  uniting  in  a few 
minutes  fo  firmly  to  brick  or  (lone,  that  ftill  water  may  be 
immediately  let  in  upon  the  work  without  any  inconvenience, 
and  by  keeping  it  dry  for  24  hours,  it  has  nothing  further  to 
fear  from  the  mod  rapid  current. 

A compolition  very  fimilar  to  the  preceding  in  materials, 
which  are  coal  cinders  and  lime,  though  feldom  prepared 
with  any  attention,  is  the  blue  mortar,  commonly  ufed  in 
London  for  fetting  the  coping  of  buildings,  and  other  works 
much  expofed  to  the  weather. 

Adi  mortar  is  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  flaking  two  bufhels  of  frelh  burnt  meagre  lime,  and 
mixing  it  accurately  with  three  bufhels  of  wood  allies : the 
mafs  is  to  lie  till  it  is  cold,  and  is  then  to  be  well  beaten  : in 
this  ftate  it  will  keep  a confiderable  time  without  injury,  and 
even  with  advantage,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  beaten  twice 
or  thrice  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  feales  of  black  oxyd,  which  are  detached  by  hammer- 
ing red-hot  iron,  and  are  therefore  to  be  piocured  at  the 


forges  and  blackfmiths  (hops,  have  been  long  known  as  atl 
excellent  material  in  water  cements  ; but  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Smeaton  was  the  fird  perfon  who  made  any  accurate 
experiments  on  their  efficacy,  compared  with  other  lub- 
flances.  The  feales  being  pulverifed  and  fitted,  and  incor- 
porated with  lime,  are  found  to  produce  a cement  equally 
powerful  with  puzzolana  mortar,  if  employed  in  the  fame 
quantity.  Induced  by  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  experiments, 
Mr.  Smeaton  fubftituted  roafted  iron  ore  for  the  feales,  and 
found  that  this  alfo  gave  to  mortar  the  property  of  fetting 
underwater  ; it  requires,  however,  to  be  ufed  in  greater  pro-- 
portions  than  either  tarras  or  puzzolana;  two  bufhels  of  argil- 
laceous lime,  two  of  iron  ore,  and  one  ol  fand,  being  care- 
fully mixed,  produce  3.22  cubic  feet  of  cement  fully  equal  to 
tarras  mortar.  If  the  common  white  lime  is  made  ufe  of,  it 
will  be  advifabie  to  employ  equal  quantities  of  all  the  three 
ingredients. 

With  refpert  to  the  water  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  water 
cements,  that  of  rivers  or  ponds  where  it  can  be  had  eafily, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  fpring  water  ; but  for  works  expofed  to 
the  adtion  of  the  fea,  fnch  as  piers,  light-houfes,  & c.  it  is 
ufually  more  convenient  and  equally  advantageous  in  other 
refperts  to  ufe  fait  water. 

Pumice  dene,  brick,  and  tile  dud,  are  alfo  recommended 
for  water  cements,  but  their  only  advantage  feems  to  be  an 
abferbent  quality,  which  caufes  the  mortar  made  with  them 
to  fet  fooner,  and  therefore  acquire  a greater  liardnefs  in  the 
fame  time',  than  mortar  compofed  of  fand  and  lime  alone,  for 
they  have  no  power  of  hardening  under  water. 

The  Loriot  mortar  is  a compolition  which  has  acquired 
confiderable  celebrity  in  France,  and  has  been  employed  in 
fome  large  works.  It  wa-s  invented  about  40  i^ears  ago  by 
Mr.  Loriot,  who  imagines  that  he  has  difeovered  the  procefs 
ufed  by  the  Romans.  The  principle  of  this  invention  con- 
fids  in  adding  to  any  quantity  of  mortar  made  in  the  ufual 
way  with  lime  and  fand,  but  prepared  rather  thinner  than 
ufual,  a certain  proportion  of  quick  lime,  in  powder.  The 
lime  powder  being  well  incorporated  with  the  mortar,  the 
mafs  heats,  and  in  a few  minutes  acquires  a confidence,  equal 
to  the  bed  Paris  platter,  and  is  as  dry  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
as  an  ordinary  cement  after  feveral  months.  It  alfo,  when 
the  ingredients  are  well  proportioned,  fets  without  any 
cracks.  The  quantity  of  lime  powder  to  be  added,  varies 
from  ^ to  -5  of  the  other  materials,  according  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  lime;  too  much  burns  and  dries  up  the  mafs,  and 
with  too  little,  it  lofes  its  peculiar  advantages  ; thus  the  pro- 
portions, a point  of  the  utmofl  importance,  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  experiment.  It  is  its  fpeedy  deficcation  which 
rendered  the  Loriot  mortar  ufeful  as  a water  cement,  for 
under  water  it  has  only  the  common  properties  of  a compofi- 
tion  of  lime  and  fand  of  equal  folidity  ; indeed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  various  fubftances,  commonly  ufed  in  cements,  are  re- 
commended to  be  added,  fuch  as  brick  and  tile  powder,  and 
forge  feales.  The  following  is  an  approved  receipt.  One 
nseafure  of  bricks  exartly  pounded,  two  meafures  of  fine  river 
fand,  old  flaked  lime  in  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a mortar 
in  the  ufual  manner  and  fufficiently  liquid  to  quench  the  lime 
powder  which  is  added  in  about  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
pulverifed  brick. 

It  is  fufficiently  extraordinary,  that  a procefs,  perfertly 
fimilar  to  that  of  M.  Loriot,  is  deferibed  in. a “ Treatife  on 
Building  in  Water,  by  George  Semple,”  printed  at  Dublin, 
1776.  I11  difeourfing  on  the  good  qualities  of  the  roach- 

lime  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Semple  remarks,  that,  “ it  has  fome 
ufeful  qualities  not  much  known  among  the  generality  of 
workmen,  as,  for  inftance,  our  lime-done  will  make  exceed- 
ing good  tarras  for  water- works,  for  which  purpofe,  you  are 
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to  prepare  it  thus.  Get  your  roach-lime  brought  to  you  hot 
from  the  kiln,  and  immediately  pound,  or  rather  grind  it, 
with  a wooden  maul,  on  a dry,  boarded  floor,  till  you  make 
it  as  fine  as  flour;  then,  without  lofs  of  time,  lift  it  through 
a coarfe  hair  or  wire  fieve,  and,  to  the  quantity  of  a hod  of 
your  fetting  mortar,  (which,  on  this  account,  ought  to  be 
poorer  than  ordinary,)  put  in  two  or  three  fhovels-full  of 
this  fine  flour  of  the  roach-lime,  and  let  two  men,  for 
expedition  fake,  beat  them  together  with  fuch  beaters 
as  the  plaftcrer  make  ufe  of,  and  then  ufe  it  immediately. 
This,  1 can  allure  you,  will  not  only  ftand  as  well,  but  is 
really  preferable  to  any  tarras.”  The  memoir  of  M. 
Loriot  was  ptiblilhed  in  1774,  only  two  years  previous  to 
this  treatife  of  Semple,  who  appears  to  have  been  a man 
rather  of  practice  and  experience  than  of  reading  ; and, 
befides,  in  the  book  quoted  from,  he  exprefsly,  though  in- 
cidentally, mentions  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language. 
We  are  juftified  therefore,  in  Hating,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  mixing  quick  lime  powder  in  mortar  was 
not  confined  to  M.  Loriot,  though  it  might  be  an  original 
invention  in  him,  and  he  was  the  firfi  who  drew  public  at- 
tention to  the  procefs,  and  ufed  it  in  any  confiderablc  works. 

$ 3.  Maltha , or  Majlich. 

Under  this  term  we  include  thofe  calcareous  cements  of  a 
more  complicated  kind,  whofe  hardnefs  appears  to  depend 
on  the  oily  or  mucilaginous  fubltances  that  enter  into  their 
compofition.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  at  prefent  very  limited,  at 
lead  iu  Europe,  but  they  were  highly  efieemed  by  the  an- 
cients, efpecially  for  ftucco.  _ Tne  maltha  of  the  Greeks 
feems  to  have  been  more  limple  than  that  employed  by  the 
Roman  architefts  ; at  lead  we  are  informed  that  Pansnus, 
the  brother  of  Phidias,  lined  the  iniide  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Elis  with  a ftucco,  in  which  the  ufual  ingre- 
dients, fand  and  lime,  were  mixed  up  with  milk  inftead  of 
water,  fome  faffron  being  alfo  added  to  give  it  a yellow 
tinge.  The  Roman  maltha,  according  to  Pliny,  was  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Take  frefh  burnt  lime, 
flake  it  with  wine,  and  beat  it  up  very  well  in  a mortar  with 
hog’s  lard  and  figs  : this  cement,  if  well  made,  is  exceffively 
tenacious,  and,  in  a fhort  time,  becomes  harder  than  Hone  ; 
the  furface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  to  be  previoufly 
oiled,  in  order  to  make  it  adhere.  Another  kind,  almoll 
equally  Hrong,  and  conliderahly  cheaper,  was  prepared  by 
beating  up  together  fine  flaked  lime,  pulverized  iron-fcales 
and  bullock’s  blood. 

In  the  preparation  of  mafiichs,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
kind  of  mortar,  fo  much  depends  on  the  manipulation, 
and  efpecially  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  ificorpo- 
rate  the  ingredients  by  long  beating,  that  thofe  countries 
in  which  labour  is  of  the  leaH  value  poffefs,  in  general, 
the  befi  mortar.  Hence,  no  doubt,  principally  ariles  the 
unrivalled  excellence  of  the  mortar  made  by  the  Tunifians 
and  other  inhabitants  cf  the  northern  coafi  of  Africa, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  One  meafure  of  fand,  two  of  wood- 
afhes,  and  three  of  lime,  being  previoufly  fifted,  are  mixed 
together,  and  fprinklcd  with  a little  water  ; after  the  mafs 
lias  been  beaten  fome  time  a little  oil  is  added  : the  beating 
is  carried  on  for  three  days  fuccefiively,  and,  as  the  evapora- 
tion in  that  hot  climate  is  confiderable,  the  cement  is  kept 
at  the  proper  degree  of  foftnefs  by  the  alternate  addition  of 
very  lmall  quantities  of  water  and  oil.  The  cement  being 
completed,  is  applied  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  fpeedily  ac- 
quires a Hony  hardnefs.  The  laH  fpecies  of  maltha  that  we 
{hall  mention  is  the  celebrated  chunam  of  India,  where  it 
has  been  ufed  from  time  immemorial.  The  method  in 
which  it  is  prepared  at  Madras  is  as  follows. 


Take  15  bufliels  of  pit  fand,  and  15  bufhels  of  ftone-limej 
flake  the  latter  with  water  ; and  when  it  has  fallen  to  pow- 
der, mix  the  two  ingredients  together,  and  let  them  remain 
untouched  for  three  days.  In  the  mean  time  difiolve  2olbs. 
of  molaffes  in  water,  boil  a peck  of  gramm  (a  kind  of  pea), 
to  a jelly,  boil  a peck  of  mirabolans  alfo  to  a jelly,  mix  the 
three  liquors,  and  incorporate  part  of  the  mixture  very  accu- 
rately with  the  lime  and  fand,  fo  as  to  make  a very  fluid  ce- 
ment : fome  fhort  tow  is  now  to  be  beaten  very  well  into  it,  2nd 
it  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  The  bticks  are  to  be  bedded  in  as  thin 
a layer  as  pofiible  of  this  mortar;  and,  when  the  workmen 
leave  off,  though  but  for  an  hour,  the  part  where  they  re- 
commence working  is  to  be  well  moiHcned  with  fome  of 
the  above  liquor,  before  the  application  of  any  frelh  mortar. 
When  this  is  ufed  for  flucco,  the  white  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
four  ounces  of  butter  or  ftfamum  oil,  and  a pint  of  butter- 
milk, are  to  be  mixed  up  with  every  half  buihel  of  cement, 
and  the  compofition  is  to  be  applied  immediately. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  experiments  have  been  in- 
flituted  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  the  induration  of  calcareous 
cements.  It  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Higgins  to  the  abforption  of 
carbonic  acid  ; but  feveral  circumfiances  contradict  this  fop- 
pofition.  In  i-umerous  infiances  the  cement  hardens  long 
before  the  lime  is  faturated  : in  the  different  kinds  of  mal- 
tha the  lime  combines  with  the  albumen,  mucilage  and  oil 
with  which  it  is  in  contadt,  and  in  all  probability  takes  up 
little  or  no  carbonic  acid  ; and,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  lime 
in  old  mortar  cannot  by  burning  be  re  converted  into  quick 
lime,  this  would  imply  a chemical  union  of  the  ingredients; 
and  it  may  reafonably  be  queltioned  whether,  even  in  the 
limple  calcareous  cements,  carbonic  acid  ails  io  important  a 
part  as  is  utually  attributed  to  it. 

CEMETERY,  Cameterium,  a dormitory,  or  facred  place 
let  apart  lor  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Chorier  obierves,  that  under  cameterium,  from 

xoipaw,  I Jleep,  anciently  was  comprehended,  not  only  the 
find  dormitory,  or  place  where  the  deadweie  difpofed  ; 
but  all  the  lands  which  encompafftd  the  pariffi  churches, 
and  were  contiguous  to  the  real  churches. — Perhaps  it  might 
be  added,  that  all  the  church  domains  were  complifed  un- 
der cameterium . This  will  bell  account  for  that  confifcation 
of  the  cemeteries,  charged  on  Valerian. 

In  the  early  ages,  the  Chrifiians  held  their  affemblies  in 
the  cemeteries,  as  we  learn  from  Eufebius  and  Tertullian  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  calls  thofe  cemeteries  where  they  met  to 
pray,  area.  Valerian  feems  to  have  confifcated  the  cemeteries 
and  places  deffined  for  divine  worfhip,  which  were  reftored 
again  to  the  Chrifiians  by  Gallian.  In  the  refeript  of 
that  emperor,  which  is  preftrved  by  Eufebius,  cemeteries 
and  places  of  worfhip  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  It 
being  here  the  martyrs  were  buried,  the  Chrifiians  chofe 
thofe  places  to  have  churches  in,  when  leave  was  given  them 
by  Confiantine  to  build.  And  hence  fome  derive  that  rule, 
which  Hill  obtains  in  the  church  of  Rome,  never  to  confe- 
crate  an  altar  without  putting  under  it  the  relics  of  fome 
faint.  See  Burial. 

The  heathen  writers  frequently  upbraid  the  primitive 
Chviftians  for  their  meetings  in  cemeteries  ; as  if  they  ferved 
other  purpofes  befides  thofe  of  religion.  The  council  of 
Elvira  prohibits  the  keeping  of  tapers  lighted  in  cameteria 
during  the  day-time  and  by  another  canon,  the  women 
from  pafling  the  night,  watching  in  cameteria. 

The  practice  of  confecrating  cemeteries  is  of  fome  anti- 
quity : the  biihop  walked  round  it  in  proceflion,  with  the 
crozier,  or  paftoral  ftaff,  in  Ins  hand,  the  holy  water- 
pot  being  carried  before,  out  of  which  afperfions  were 
made. 

CEMMENUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  the  name  of  a 

mountain,. 
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mountain,  which,  branching  from  the  Pyrenees',  advanced  far 
into  Gaul,  according  to  Strabo.  It  was  the  mafs  of  moun- 
tains which  Ptolemy  calls  “ Ctmmeni  montes,”  and  which, 
he  fays,  was  inhabited  by  the  Segufiani,  found  in  that  chain 
which  formed  the  Cevennes, 

CEMPSI,  a people  of  Spain,  who  occupied  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  according  to  Diony fius  Periegetes. 

CEN  A,  a fmall  river  of  Sicily,  which  at  prefcnt  bears 
the  name  of  “ Fiuine  delle  Cane/’ 

CENABUM.  See  Gesabum. 

CENiEUM,  a promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Eubcea  to- 
wards the  well  and  oppolite  to  Thermopylae,  according  to 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  feated  on  the  Maliac  gulf ; now 
called  Cabo  Litar,  or  Canaia.  It  had  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Ceneus. 

CENAPATAM.  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindcoftan, 
in  the  country  of  Myfore  ; 34  miles  N.E.  of  Seringapatam, 
and  28  S.W.  of  Bangalore. 

CENCHRiE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade. 
Suidas  fays  that  it  was  the  country  of  Homer. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy.  Steph.  Byz. 

CENCH RAMIDI A,  in  Botany , Pluk.  See  Clusia 
rofea , and  Eubroma  Guazima. 

Cenchramus,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  names  given 
by  authors  to  the  fnow  bunting,  Emberiza  nivalis. 

CENCH  REA,  in  /Indent  Geography , a port  of  Corinth, 
fituate  on  the  bay  of  Saron.  This  was  a fortrefs  built  on 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  towards  the  fource  of  Phryxus,  and 
S W.  of  Argos.  It  defended  the  way  that  led  from  Argos 
to  Tcsjea.  Near  this  place,  towards  the  fouth-eall,  lay  the 
tombs  of  thofe  Argians,  who,  according  to  Paufanias,  chal- 
lenged an  armv  of  Lacedaemonians  near  Hyfite,  under  the 
archonate  of  Piiiftratus. 

Cenchrea,  a port  town  of  Corinth,  which  lay  towards  the 
ea!t  upon  the  gulf-  It  derived  its  name  from  Cenchrias,  the 
pretended  foil  ot  Neptune,  when  his  brother  Leches  had  given 
his  name  to  Lecheum.  Thefe  were  the  only  two  havens ; 
and  indeed  the  only  two  cities  of  any  note,  next  to  Corinth, 
that  belonged  to  this  territory.  They  were  fo  well  Unrated 
for  naval  commerce,  and  fo  near  the  metropolis,  that  they 
made  ample  compeniation  for  the  barrenntfs  of  the  foil. 
Thefe  two  naval  i»ads,  which  opened  a way  into  the  Ionian 
and  ./Egean  leas,  might  eafily  have  gained  them  a fupenority, 
if  not  a command  over  all  Greece,  if  this  advantageous  iitu- 
ation  had  not  inclined  them  more  to  commerce  than  war. 
That  Cenchrea  was  a dillinft  city  from  Corinth,  at  leail  in 
St.  Paul’s  time,  we  may  infer  from  A6ts  xviii.  18,  and  from 
his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  ch.  xvi.  1.  ; though  it  had  the 
epithet  of  Corinthiaca  in  the  poets,  from  its  being  one  of  the 
havens  of  that  little  Hate,  as  Corinthus  had  that  of  Bimaris, 
from  its  being  fo  conveniently  iituated  between  two  feas. 
Up  on  the  road  from  Cenchrea  acrofs  the  illhmus  there  was  a 
temple  of  Diana,  and  at  Cenchrea  a temple  of  Venus,  with  a 
fine  flatue.  At  the  end  of  this  road  was  a Neptune  in 
bronze;  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  port  were  two  temples, 
one  of  Neptune,  the  other  of  IJis.  I11  the  vicinity  was  a 
fpring  of  hot  water,  faid  by  Paufanias  to  be  fait,  and  called 
the  bath  of  Helena.  The  water  fell  from  a rock,  and  pre- 
cipitated ltfelf  into  the  fea.  Along  the  coafl,  towards  the 
north-eafl,  there  was  another  port,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.  Pliny  and  Strabo  lay,  that  it  was  Iituated  in  the 
mod  fecure  piace  of  the  ifthmus. 

Cenchrea  was  alfo  a name  given  generally  to  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  diilant  70  furlongs  from  it,  where  were  cele- 
brated the  Ifthmian  games  : whence  the  apoftle  in  his  epiftle 
to  the  Corinthians  fo  frequently  aliudes  to  thefe  games. 
See  1 Epifl.  ix.  2 Epift.  iv.  7,  8,  9. 


CENCH  RE  IS,  a fmall  ifland  of  Greece,  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  according  to'  Pliny. 

CENCH  RIS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Gefner, 
Aldrovandus,  and  others,  to  the  kind  of  hawk  known  in 
England  by  the  title  of  Kellril,  Stannel,  or  Windhover 
hawk,  Falco  Tinnunculus  of  Linnaeus. 

Cenchris,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  Boa  that 
inhabits  South  America,  and  which  is  diftiriguifhed  by  hav- 
ing 26 j abdominal  plates,  and  57  caudal.  Linn. — Boa 
Jlavefcens  ocellis  albidis , iride  grifea,  Boddaert. 

Boa  cenchris  is  a ferpent  of  large  fize,  though  inferior  in 
this  refpedi  to  either  the  boa  conftridlor,  or  the  fpotted  boa. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  yellowifh-ferruginous,  darkefl  oh 
the  back,  where  it  is  marked  by  a Continued  feries  of  very 
large  blackifh  circles  extending  from  the  head  to  the  tail  r 
the  fides  are  marked  with  a number  of  kidney-fhaped  black- 
ifh fpots,  many  of  which  are  ocellated  with  whitifh  : tha 
head  is  of  a lengthened  form,  and  is  marked  by  a black  lon- 
gitudinal and  two  lateral  bands. 

CENCHRIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Ionia,  which  had  its  courfe  through  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Ephtfus,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Paufa- 
nias. 

GENCHRUS,  in  Botany,  (^Ey^fo,-,Theophraft.  Diofcor.) 
Linn.  gen.  1149.  Schreb.  1574.  Willd.  119.  Gaert.  ,503. 
Juff.  p.  30.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  ( Pamcaftrella  ; Mich.  31, 
Racle,  Fr.)  Clafs  and  order,  polygamia  monascia,  Linn.  Tru 
andria  monogynia,  Willd.  Nat.  ord.  Granina , Linn.  Gra- 
mme a , Juft.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  involucre  variouflv  divided,  often  edit- 
nated,  containing  from  two  to  four  flowers  or,  if  wanting, 
the  defebl  compenfated  by  echinated  calyx-glumes  ; calyx- 
glumes  lanceolate,  concave,  acute,  fhorter  than  the  corolla, . 
generally  about  two-flowered  ; one  of  the  flowers  often 
male.  Cor.  Glumts  concave,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  awn- 
lefs ; one  fhorter  than  the  other.  S/am.  filaments  three, 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  arrow-fliaped. 
Pijl.  geim  roundifh  ; ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mtns  ; ft y les  two,  hairy,  oblong,  fpreading.  Seeds  round- 
ifh, enclofed  in  the  permanent  corolla. 

Eff.  Cfi . Involucre  varioufly  divided;  often  echinated  ; 
or,  if  wanting,  the  defedl  compenfated  by  echinated  calyx- 
glumes  ; ftyle  one,  bifid. 

* With  an  involucre. 

Sp.  1.  C.  echinatus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5*  Poir.  2. 
Willd.  3.  Pluk.  Aim.  tab.  92.  fig.  3.  Schreb.  gram.  9,  tab. 
23.  fig*  1 • Gaert.  tab.  80.  Lam.  Ill uf.  tab.  838.  fig.  1 . 

( Panicaflrella  americana  major,  Mich.  gen.  36.  tab.  31. 
Elyrnus  caput  Mcdufae,  Eorfk.  Flor.  iEgyp.  p.  25.}’ 
“ Spike  oblong,  conglomerated.”  Root  annual.  Stems  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  high,  bent  at  the  lower  j tints,  fmooth, 
ftriated,  comprefied,  almoft  angular.  Leaves  from  four  to 
five  lines  broad,,  long,  fmooth,  ftriated  : fheaths  loofe, 

fmooth,  flightly  tomentous  at  their  orifice.  Spihe  two 
or  three  inches  long  ; fimple,  upright  ; fpikt lets  on 
fhort  peduncles,  fcattered  or  alternate,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  each  other ; involucre  large,  entire  at  the 
bafe,  cut  at  the  edge  into  fcveral  ftifl,  awl-ftiaped,  fe’ta- 
ceous,  yeilowifh  or  fomewhat  violet  fegments ; flowers 
from  two  to  four  in  each  involucre,  very  fmall.  Seeds 
almoft  elliptical,  flat,  a little  convex,  without  a fur- 
row. A native  of  Jamiaca  and  the  coafl  of  Barbary, 
deferibed  by  Poiret  from  a living  plant  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Paris,  cultivated  in  England  by  Doody,  in  1691. 
It  is  one  of  the  mod  common  grades  in  the  open  paftures  of 
Jamaica,  and  is  efteemed  a wholefome  and  pleafant  food  for 
all  forts  of  cattle.  2.  C.  tribuloides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart. 
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V).  Poir.  i.  Willd.  4.  (Panicaftrella  minor,  Mich.  Gen.  37. 
Gramen,  &c.  Mprif.  Os.  tab.  5.  fig.  4.  Sloan.  Jam. 
tab.  6j.  fig.  1.)  “ Spike  glomerated  ; female  glumes  glo- 

bular, muricated  with  fpines,  hirfute.”  Linn.  Root  annual. 
Stems  branched,  jointed,  fmooth,  ftriated.  Leaves  often 
longer  than  the  culm,  two  or  three  lines  broad,  ftriated, 
fmooth  ; fheath  a little  pubefcent  at  its  upper  part  ; orifice 
furnifhed  with  a tuft  of  fine,  fetaceous,  whitifh  hairs.  Spike 
oblong,  or  more  frequently  capitate,  very  clofe  ; fpikelets 
feffile,  globular;  fpines  llrong,  fmooth,  very  pungent, 
fpreading  ; calyx-glumes  pubefcent  or  villous,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  bafe,  ciliated  at  the  edges,  mucronated,  very  hard. 
A native  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  3.  C.  rnuricatus,  Linn. 
Mant.  302.  Mart. 3.  Poir.  5.  (Panicum  fquarrofum,  Retz. 
Obf.  tab.  1.  Willd.)  “Spike  muricated;  fcales  various, 
fharp-pointed.”  Root  annual.  Stems  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  procumbent,  branched.  Leaves  of  a mode- 
rate fize,  foft,  enveloping  almoft  the  whole  of  the  culm  by 
their  fheaths,  Spikes  on  long  filiform  peduncles,  flender, 
naked,  almoft  unilateral,  very  clofe;  rachis  zig-zag, 
jointed,  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  a rather  large  mem- 
brane. Flowers  feffile,  fcarious ; involucres  compofed  of 
various  fcales,  large,  ftiff,  fometimes  a little  twilled,  oval  or 
lanceolate,  fmooth,  hard,  awl-fhaped  or  mucronate  ; calyx- 
glumes  ciliated  at  the  edges,  containing  one  or  two  flowers. 
The  difpofition  of  the  flowers  gives  it  the  habit  of  a trip- 
facum.  It  is  alfo  in  force  refpefts  allied  to  panicum,  under 
which  Retz  and  Willdenow  have  placed  it.  A native  of 
theEaft  Indies.  4.  C.  horcleiformis,  Willd.  L Thunb.  prod. 
24.  (C.  afperifolius  ; Poir.  7.  Desfont.  flor.  Atl.  vol.  ii. 
■p.  388.  Alopecurus  hordeiformis ; Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  Mart,  and 
of  this  work.)  “ Leaves  rough  backwards  ; involucres  brif- 
^le-fhaped,  four  times  as  long  as  the  flower,  villous  towards 
the  bottom,  white,  enclofing  one  or  two  flowers.”  Desf. 
Root  perennial.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  upright. 
Leaves  about  a line  broad,  rolled  in,  fmooth,  awl-fhaped, 
ftiff.  Spikes  five  or  fix  inches  long,  whitifh,  not  interrupted ; 
involucres  compofed  of  numerous  filky  filaments.  Flowers 
feffile  ; rachis  villous.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  mount  Atlas  near  Bugie. 
Nearly  allied  to  C.  rufefeens,  and  C.  ciliaris.  5.  C.  rufefeens , 
Poir.  10.  Desf.  Flor.  Atl.  vol.  ii.  p.388.  “ Leaves  fmooth ; 
fpike  elongated  ; involucres  crowded,  briftle-fhaped,  rufef- 
cent,  villous  towards  the  bottom,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
flower  ; calyxes  about  two-flowered.”  Desf.  Stems  almoft 
procumbent,  firm,  jointed,  rufh-like.  I^eaves  fmooth,  rolled 
in,  rough  at  their  edges  ; orifice  of  the  fheaths  furnifhed 
with  a lacerated  membrane.  Spike  four  or  five  inches  long, 
clofe  ; briftles  of  the  involucre  filky  ; calyx-glumes  mem- 
branous; thofe  of  the  corolla  violet-coloured.  A native  of 
fandy  foil  in  Barbary  near  Mafcal.  6.  C.  ramojijjtmus , Poir. 

11.  “ Stem  frutefeent;  branches  dichotomous  ; involucres 

briftle-fhaped,  foft,  naked  ; fpikelets  about  four  flowered.” 
Poir.  Stems  very  high,  feveral  times  branched,  fmooth. 
Leaves  fmooth,  long,  acute,  ftriated,  a little  fcabrous  ; 
fheaths  naked  and  ferrated  at  their  orifice.  Flowers  termi- 
nating the  branches  and  forming  cylindrical  fpikes  two  or 
three  inches  long ; fpikelets,  feffile,  fcattered,  alternate,  in- 
volucres compofed  of  numerous,  fine,  filky,  almoft  iilvery 
hairs,  a little  longer  than  the  flowers  ; calyx-valves  obtufe. 
A native  of  iEgypt,  deferibed  from  a dried  fpecimen  in  the 
herbarium  of  La  Marck.  7.  C .ciliaris,  Linn.  Mant.  302. 
Mart.  7.  Poir.  12.  Willd.  5.  Gifeke  ic.  tab.  23.  Lam.  Illuf. 
tab.  838.  fig.  3.  “ Involucres  briftle-fhaped^ciliated,  enclof- 
ing four  calyxes.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high, 
flender,  a little  bent  at  their  joints,  naked  at  their  upper 
part.  Leaves  narrow,  fomewhat  villous ; fheaths  ftriated, 


ciliated.  Spile  two  or  three  inches  long,  cylindrical,  a little 
interrupted  ; fpikelets  alternate,  fefiile,  involucres  compofed 
of  fine  filky  hairs,  of  a purple  colour,  ciliated  at  their  bafe, 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  valves  of  the  calyx  ; ca- 
lyxes two-flowered,  one  male,  the  other  hermaphrodite  ; 
glumes  membranous,  unequal  ; ftigmas  violet-coloured  ; ra- 
chis zig-zag.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
Barbary  and  ./Egypt.  8.  C.  parviflorus,  Poir.  13.  “ In- 

volucres briftle-fhaped,  naked ; fpikelets  generally  one- 
fiowered,  very  fmall.”  Stems  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
flender,  filiform,  fmooth.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  very  acute, 
rough  to  the  touch  ; fheaths  fmooth,  rather  loofe,  naked  at 
their  orifice,  furnifhed  with  a ftiort  reddiih  membrane,  a little 
torn  at  its  fummit.  Spike  lanceolate,  fomewhat  compreffed, 
greenifh  or  purplifh  ; fpikelets  feffile  ; involucre  compofed  of 
long,  ftiff  hairs.  A native  of  Porto  Rico.  9.  C . purpu- 
rafeens,  Mart.  11.  Poir.  ij.  Willd.  9.  Thunb.  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  (Panicum  hordeiforme  y ; Thunb. 
Jap.  38.)  “ Spike  iimple  ; florets  furrounded  with  very  long 
awns  ; liera  ere£l.”  Stems  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
longer  than  the  culm.  Spike  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  loofe  ; 
fpikelets  in  two  rows  ; peduncles  as  long  as  the  fpikelet  ; 
briftles  of  the  involucre  purple,  five  or  fix  times  longer  than 
the  flowers.  A native  of  japan.  10.  C.fetofus,  Mart.  10. 
Willd.  6.  Swartz,  prod.  26.  “ Spike  linear-oblong  ; in- 

volucres briftle-  fhaped  ; interior  briftles  with  ciliated  hairs 
at  the  bafe  ; glumes  even.”  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
it.  C . geniculatus,  Willd.  7.  Thunb.  prod.  24.  “ Raceme 

fpiked,  Ample  ; involucres  many-leaved,  fcabrous ; culm 
geniculated.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

**  Without  an  involucre. 

12.  C.  injlexus,  Poir.  6.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  viilous  ; 

racemes  lateral,  inflexed,  on  long  peduncles ; fpikelets  feffile, 
florets  in  a Angle  row.”  Stems  branched,  cylindrical.  Leaves 
entirely  covering  the  ftem,  an  inch  and  hall  long,  about  four 
lines  broad  at  their  bafe,  lanceolate,  almoft  beart-fhaped, 
finely  ftriated,  moft  villous  on  the  fheath  and  at  the  edges. 
Peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  fix  or  fevea 
inches  long,  Ample,  fmooth  j each  terminated  by  a fpike  of 
feffile  flowers,  fo  curved  at  its  infertion  as  to  make  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  ftem  ; fpikelets  lanceolate,  narrow, 
very  acute  ; calyx  one  or  two-flowered  ; outer  valve  echi- 
nated  with  fpiny  points,  ciliated  at  its  edges,  very  acute  ; 
inner  one  fhort,  viilous  ; corolla  one-valved,  much  fhortcr 
than  the  calyx,  fiat,  fmooth,  obtufe.  Seed  naked,  Alining, 
oblong,  cylindrical.  A native  of  Cayenne.  Deferibed  by 
Poiret  from  dried  fpecimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Juffieu  and 
La  Marck,  but  not  fo  perfect  as  to  make  him  quite  certain 
that  the  plant  may  not  more  properly  be  referred  to  fome 
other  genus.  On  account  of  its  one-valved  corolla,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  truly  an  alopecurus,  and  might  h^ve  been  placed 
very  conveniently  next  to'  A.  monfpelieniis  of  Linnaeus,  if 
that  plant  had  not  been  determined  by  Schreber  and  Dr, 
Smith  to  have  really  a two-valved  corolla,  and  therefore  re- 
moved to  phleum.  Its  rachis  refembles  that  of  pafpalum. 

13.  C.  ovatus,  Poir.  8.  Lam.  111.  S38.  fig.  2.  “ Leaves 

quite  fmooth,  rather  firm  ; fpike  denfely  egg-fbaped.” 
Stems  ftiff,  fmooth,  cylindrical.  Leaves  ftiff,  acute,  rolled 
in  at  their  edges  ; fheath  cylindrical,  long,  narrow,  furnifhed 
at  its  orifice  with  a fmall  tuft  of  fine  whitifh  hairs.  Flowers 
in  a thick  branched  fpike  ; outer  calyx-valves  echinated  with 
ftiff,  whitifh  hairs;  florets  fmooth,  oval,  mucronate  ; two  or 
three  in  each  calyx.  Gathered  by  Sonnerat  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  preferved  in  the  herbarium  of  La  Marck.  14. 
C.  tomentofus , Poir.  9.  “ Leaves  tomentous-woolly  on  then- 

upper  furface,  ftriated  underneath  ; fpikes  oblong-egg  ffia- 
ped.”  Stems  upright,  fmooth.  Leaves  ftiff,  narrow,  flat, 

a little 
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a little  roiled  in  at  their  edges  ; {heaths  cylindrical,  flriated. 
Spike  very  clofe,  fometimes  interrupted  at  its  bafe  ; outer 
valves  of  the  calyx  echinated  with  fhort,  ft  iff,  unequal  points ; 
florets  three  or  four  in  each  calyx,  oblong;  valves  very  acute. 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  preferved  in  the  her- 
barium of  I. a March.  15.  C.  carolinianus,  Walt.  Flor. 
Car.  p.  79.  “ Spike  glomerated  ; glumes  globular,  muri- 

cated  with  fpines,  even.’' 

Obf.  In  conformity  with  Poiret’s  ideas  on  the  fubjeft, 
we  have  extended  the  generic  character  fo  as  to  include  the 
laft  four  fpecies,  which  would  be  excluded  by  it,  as  it  was 
originally  conftrufted  by  Linnaeus  ; without,  however,  being 
perfectly  fatisfied  that  they  may  not  be  better  otherwife  dif- 
pofed  of.  16.  C.  frutefeens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart.  9.  Wiild. 
10.  ( Arundo  graminea  aculeata  ; Alp.  exot.  tab.  104.  Gra- 
men  orientale,  fpicatum  fruticofum,  fpinofum  ; fpicis  echi- 
natis  in  capituium  congeftis ; Touru.  cor.  39. ) “ Pleads 

lateral,  feffile  ; leaves  mucronate ; ftem  fhrubby.”  Linn. 
Root  perennial.  A native  of  Armenia.  La  Marck  afferts, 
on  the  authority  of  Tourntfort’s  fpecimen  preferved  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  mufeum  at  Paris,  that  its  leaves  have  no 
fheaths,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  a gramineous  plant. 
He  has  no  doubt,  notwithftanding  the  fingularity  of  its 
habit,  of  its  being  really  an  eryngium.  See  Encyc.  vol. 
iv.  p.  756,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  53. 

Cenchrus  capitatus ; Linn.  Mart.  Willd.  Poir.  See 
Ec  HINARIA. 

Cenchrus  lappaceus ; Linn.  Mart.  Willd.  Poir.  See 
Pan  1 cum  lappaceum. 

Cenchrus  racemofus ; Linn.  Mart.  Poir.  See  Lap- 

PAGO. 

Cenchrus  granularis ; Linn.  Mantilla.  Mart.  See  Ma- 

N I S U R I S . . 

As  thefe  four  plants  are  deftitute  of  an  involucre,  they 
were  improperly  placed  by  Linnteus  under  his  cenchrus  ; 
and  as  they  have  not  an  echinated  calyx-glume,  they  are 
equally  excluded  from  our  fecond  fedtion, 

CENDEVIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a marfh  of  Afia, 
in  Phoenicia  ; placed  by  Pliny  at  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel. 

CENEDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Tre- 
vifano,  belonging  to  the  {late  of  Venice,  the  fee  of  a biftiop, 
fuffragan  of  Ubina,  deftroyed  by  the  Pluns  and  Goths  ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Trevigno. 

CENDRILLARD,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by 
Ruffon  to  the  St.  Domingo  Cuckow.  Cuculus  duminicus, 
Gmeliti. 

CENDR1LLE,  the  cinereous  Lark,  Alauda  cinerca  of 
Gmelin,  is  fo  named  by  Buffon  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  des  Oif. 

CENEGILD,  in  the  Saxon  Antiquities,  an  expiatory 
mulft,  paid  by  one  who  had  killed  a man  to  the  kindred  of 
the  deceafed.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  cimie, 
i.  e.  cognatio,  relation , and  gild,  folutio , payment. 

CENEONTLATOT1,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  Nieremberg  deferibed  the  Polyglot  or  American 
mocking  Thrufti ; a bird  celebrated  for  the  different  modula- 
tions of  its  notes,  which  excel  thofe  of  the  nightingale  in 
melody.  & * 

CENERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Elide,,  according  to  Strabo. 

CENESPOLIS,  a name  given  by  Polybius  to  a town  of 
Spain. 

CENESTAM,  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; which  was  an  epifcopal  fee. 

CENETiE,  a town  of  Venetia,  N.  of  Tarvilium. 

CENGO  PTO,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ; 24  miles  N.N.Wi  of  Candia,  N,  lat.  36° a".  E, 
long,  4 10'. 


CENIA,  in  Botany,  (x=vo,-,  empty),  a genus  formed  by 
Juffieu  for  Cotula  turbinata  of  Linnueus,  with  the  following 
character  : Flowers  radiate  ; florets  four-cleft,  tetrandrous  j 
ligulate  ones  about  twenty,  very  fhort  ; calyx  top-fhaped, 
empty  under  the  receptacle  ; border  fhort,  eight-cleft  ; feeds 
comprefled  ; receptacle  convex.  See  Lancipia. 

Cenia,  in  Geography,  a liver  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  Mediterranean,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Pegnifcola,  feparating 
in  its  courfe  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

CENION,  a river  of  Britain,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  Falmouth  haven  ; fo  called  from  the  Britifh 
word  “gene,”  a mouth;  and  of  which  there  is  ’ft  ill  foroe' 
veftige  in  the  name  of  a neighbouring  town,  Tregonny. 

CENIS,  in  Entomology,  Phalatna  Cenis  of  Cramer,  is  the- 
fpecies  deferibed  by  Fabricitis  as  Phalana  cenaria,  which  fee. 

Cenis,  in  Geography,  a fummit  of  the  Weftern  Alps, 
which  feparates  the  rnarquifate  of  Sufa  from  Maurienne,  and 
over  which  is  the  famous  palFage  from  Savoy  to  Piedmont. 
At  Lafnebourg  on  the  Savoy  fide  of  the  mountain,  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  crofting  it,  which  is  ufually  performed  in 
about  5 hours.  The  inns  at  La  Ramaffe  and  La  Grand  Croix, 
fo  called  from  the  crofs  near  it,  which  is  a boundary 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  affording  but  very  uncom- 
fortable entertainment,  in  cafe,  by  any  accident,  perfens  were 
obliged  te  fpend  the  night  on  the  mountain,  the  baggage  and 
chaifes  which  are  here  taken  to  pieces  are  forwarded  upon 
mules  and  alfes.  The  Vetturini,  or  carriers,  have  generally 
their  chaifes  handing  on  each  fide  of  the  mountain,  which, 
fave  the  trouble  and  expence  of  taking  their  carriages  to 
pieces.  The  horfes  which  they  take  with  them  become 'by 
degrees  as  well  acquainted  with  the  road  over  the  mountains, 
as  the  mules  of  the  country  ; fo  that  betwixt  Lafnebourg 
and  Novalefe  in  Piedmont,  one  may  fafely  give  them  the 
reins.  From  La  Grand  Croix  to  Novalefe  travellers  take  thofe- 
carriers  whom  they  hire  at  Lafnebou'g.  In  coming  from 
Piedmont,  the  journey  up  the  deep  mountain  from  Novalefe 
to  La  Grand  Croix,  and  likewife  acrofs  to  La  Ramaffe,  where 
the  Novalefe  carriers  take  up  the  travellers,  and  forward 
them  to  Lafnebourg,  is  performed  on  mules.  Down  hid 
the  mules  are  not  fo  fure-footed,  neither  does  the  rider  fit  fo 
well  upon  them  as  upon  an  afeent,  which  renders  it  necef- 
fary  to  be  carried  by  men.  From  Lafnebourg  to  the  fum- 
mitof  mount  Cenis  is  a league,  the  climbing  of  which  takes  up 
a full  hour  : the  two  leagues  from  thence  to  La  Grand  Croix, 
being  over  a plain,  are  travelled  in  an  hour  and  a half : here 
commences  a declivity  of  two  leagues  more  ; one  to  Fer- 
tiere,  and  another  to  Novalefe.  In  winter,  when  the  fnow 
is  on  the  ground,  the  plain  on  the  top  of  mount  Cenis  is- 
crofted  on  fledges,  drawn  by  a horfe  and  a mule.  The  def~- 
cent  from  La  Grand  Croix  to  Novalefe  mull,  at  all  times, 
and  even  in  winter,  be  pafled  in  chairs  ; the  large  Hones,  the 
winding  ways  full  of  holes,  and  the  dangerous  precipices  not 
admitting  of  fledges.  Bu.t  the  dofeent  trom  mount  Cenis  to 
Lafnebourg  is  performed  in  another  manner.  On  the  fpot 
where  the  declivity  begins  is  a houfe  called  la  Ramaffe, 
from  whence  one  is  carried  in  a fledge  down  to  Lafnebourg, 
which  is  about  a-  league  further,  in  feven  or  eight  minutes, 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  almoft  taking  away  the  breath. 
Thefe  fledges  hold  only  two  perfons,  the  traveller,  and  the 
guide  who  fits  forward  fleering  with  a flick.  On  each  fide 
he  has  an  iron  chain  ; which  he  drops  like  an  anchor,  either 
to  flacken  the  courfe  of  the  fledge,  or  to  ftop  it.  This,  like 
the  carrying  in  chairs,  is  called  “ Ratnafier  les  gens,  alltr  a 
ramaffe.”  The  horfe-road  from  Lnlnebourg  up  to  the  Ra- 
mafie-houfe  is  very  ferpentine  ; the  mules  and  aflbs  are  fo 
lift'd  to  it,  that  they  are  at  no  lofs  in  feledting  the  belt 
tracks  and  avoiding  the  ftones,  fo  that  the  rider  may  truft 
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kimfelf  to  them.  That  the  inhabitants-  m?y  not  exaft  upon 
ft  rangers,  the  king  has  iffued  an  order  to  regulate  the  price, 
which  is  generally  ftuck  up  in  the  poft-houfes.  From  Laf- 
nebourg  to  Novalefe  are  two  roads,  the  old  and  new  ; the 
laft  is  the  world,  but  the  (horteft,  and  always  chofen  by  thofe 
who  travel  on  mules  or  in  chairs.  The  Lafnebourg  chair- 
men are  very  active  and  expeditious  in  performing  their  la- 
bour ; but  notwithftanding  their  alertnefs  and  the  extreme 
fatigue  that  feems  to  attend  it,  they  attain,  in  the  ufe  of  the 
molt  fimple  diet,  a confiderable  longevity.  In  order  the 
better  to  fecure  their  footing,  their  lhoes  are  without  heels, 
and  the  foies  are  rubbed  with  wax  and  rofin.  The  ma- 
chines in  which  travellers  are  carried  down  hill  are  a 
kind  of  ft  raw  chairs,  with  low  backs,  two  arms,  and  inftead 
of  feet  a little  board  hanging  down  by  a cord  for  refting  the 
traveller’s  legs.  The  feat,  which  is  made  of  bark  and  ropes 
twilled  together,  is  fattened  to  two  poles,  and  carried,  like 
a fedan,  with  broad  ftraps. 

On  the  fummit  of  mount  Cenis  is  a plain,  of  rather  a long 
uneven  valley  betwixt  very  high  mountains,  whofe  tops,  even 
in  fummer,  are  covered  with  fnow  ; and  in  winter  and  fpring, 
when  vaft  quantities  of  fnow  fall  from  the  hill  into  the 
valley,  the  journey  over  mount  Cenis  is  rendered  not  a little 
dangerous.  There  are  huts  built  up  and  down  along  the 
mountain  for  the  herdfmen,  who  come  hither  in  fummer 
with  their  cattle  : fine  grafs  and  feveral  forts  of  flowers  being 
produced  here,  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep- 
tember. This  mountain,  like  fome  other  parts  of  the  Alps, 
abounds  with  chamois,  wolves,  marmottes,  and  hares.  Half- 
way up  the  mountain  is  a lake  about  a league  in  circum- 
ference, which  is  faid  to  be  in  the  middle  almoft  unfathom- 
able. In  this  lake  is  fine  trout,  fome  of  which  weigh  16 
pounds.  It  is  conftantly  fupplied  with  water  from  fprings 
iffuing  from  the  adjacent  eminences,  which  are  always  co- 
vered with  fnow,  and  often  with  clouds  : and  out  of  it  flows 
a river,  which  being  augmented  by  other  fprings  falls  down 
in  very  delightful  cafcades:  this  river  is  by  fome  called  Se- 
mar,  by  others  St.  Nicholas  ; and  near  Sufa  it  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  Petite  Doire  or  Dura.  Keyfler  erroneoufly  afferts,  that 
the  mountain  of  Roche-melon,  on  the  left  hand  of  Cenis, 
betwixt  Fertiere  and  Novalefe,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  of 
all  the  Italian  Alps ; it  is  11,977  Englifh  feet  above  the 
Fa  ; and  little  mount  Cenis  is  9956  ; whereas  mount  Rofa 
exceeds  15,500  ; and  mont  Blanc  is,  according  to  fir  George 
Shuckborough,  15,662,  and  according  to  De  Luc  15,304. 
Keyfler’ s Travels,  vol.  i. 

CENNABA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afri- 
ca, in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis. 

CENNING,  Cenninga,  or  Kenninga,  in  our  Ancient 
Books,  denotes  notice  given  by  the  buyer  to  him  of  whom 
he  had  bought,  that  the  thing  purchafed  was  claimed  by 
another,  that  he  might  appear  and  avow,  or  warrant  his 
bargain. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon  cennam,  auclorem  auvo- 
care,  to  call  an  author.  Du -Cange. 

CENO,  or  Zeno,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  which 
runs  into  the  Taro  ; 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Parma. 

CENOB1TE.  See  Coenobite. 

CENOMANI,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Tranf- 
alpine  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Aulerci,  whofe  country  cor- 
refpondid  to  the  diocefe  of  Mans.  The  Cenomani  alfo 
were  a people  who  originally  came  from  Gaul,  where  they 
inhabited  the  country  called  by  moderns  le  Maine,  and 
fettled  themfclves  in  Italy,  a little  after  the  year  6co  B C. 
Their  principal  towns  in  Italy  were  Brixia,  Cremona,  Man- 
tua, and  Verona. 

CENOTAPH,  compounded  of  kvj©-,  empty , and  ratios, 
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tomb,  an  empty  tomb,  or  a monument  without  a body  under 
it  ; erefted  only  by  way  of  honour  to  the  deceafed  ; and  dif- 
tinguifbed  from Jepulchrc,  in  which  a corpfe  is  aftually  de- 
poiited. 

Cenotaphs  are  honorary  tombs,  erefted  either  to  perfons 
buried  in  another  place,  or  to  thofe  who  have  received  no 
burial,  and  whofe  relics  cannot  be  found,  as  being  killed 
in  battle,  loft  at  fea,  or  the  like.  Among  the  ancients 
the  lame  privileges  and  religious  regard  were  allowed  to 
thefe  tumuli  Banes  iff  honorar'u,  as  to  real  tombs.  Card. 
Norris  has  a treatife  exprefson  the  cenotaphs  of  the  Caefars, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  which  arc  ftiil  fetn  at  P.fa.  Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  cap.  63. 

CENSAL,  in  the  Mediterranean  parts,  denotes  a regular 
or  eftablifhed  broker,  authorifed  to  negaciate  between  mer- 
chant and  merchant. 

CENSER,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  vtffcl  where  incenfe 
was  burnt  to  the  gods. 

Cenfer  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Tewifla  worfhip. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  is  more  frequently  tailed 
thuribulum,  AiCavoTi;,  and  acerra,  which  fee. 

The  Jew  lih  cenfer  was  a tmall  fort  of  ebafing-difh,  covered 
with  a dome,  and  fufpended  by  a chain,  jufephus  tells  us, 
that  Solomon  made  twenty  thoufaud  gold  centers  for  the 
temple  of  Jernfalem,  to  oftcr  perfumes  in,  and  fifty  thoufand 
others  to  carry  lire  in. 

Censf.r,  the  fame  with  Ara. 

CENSIO,  in  Antiquity,  the  aft  or  office  of  die  cenfor. 
See  Census.  Cenfio  included  both  the  rating  or  valuing  of 
a man’s  eftate,  and  the  impohng  of  rriulfts  and  penalties. 

Censio  hajlaria,  a pimifhment  inflicted  on  a Roman  fol- 
dier  for  fome  offence,  as  lazinefs  or  luxury,  whereby  his  hafta , 
or  fpear,  was  taken  from  him,  and  confequently  his  wages, 
and  hopes  of  preferment  flopped. 

CENSITUS,  a perfon  ccriled,  or  entered  in  the  cenfual 
tables.  See  Census. 

In  an  ancient  monument  found  at  Aneyra,  containing  the 
aftions  of  the  emperor  Oftavius,  we  read, 

“ Quo  luftro  civium  Rcmanorum 
Cenfita  flint  capita  quadragies 
Centum  inilha  & fexaginta  tria.” 

Censitus  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law,  for  a fervile  fort 
of  tenant,  who  pays  capitation  to  his  lord  for  the  laud  he 
holds  of  him,  and  is  entered  as  fuch  in  the  lord’s  rent-roll. 
In  which  flnfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  cap'tte 
cenfus,  or  capite  cert  fit  us.  SeeCAPiTE  Cenfi. 

CENSOR,  in  Antiquity,  one  of  the  prime  magiftrates  in 
ancient  Rome  ; whofe  bufmefs  was  to  furvey  and  rate  the 
people,  and  to  infpeft  and  correft  their  manners. 

The  word  is  derived  from  cenfere  ; becaufe  he  affeffed  and 
valued  every  man’s  eftate  ; regiftering  their  names,  and 
placing  them  in  a proper  century,  that  the  Romans  might 
know  their  own  ftrength  ; though  others  fay,  the  centers 
were  fo  called  on  account  of  their  other  office  ; viz.  as  being 
comptrollers  or  correftors  of  manners  and  policy.  The 
cenfors  had  all  the  enfigns  of  the  confuls,  except  the  lie- 
tors. 

There  were  two  cenfors  firft  created  in  the  year  of  Rome 
3 1 1,  upon  the  fenate’s  obferving,  that  the  confuls  were  too 
much  taken  up  with  matters  of  war,  to  be  left  at  leifure  for 
looking  rear  enough  into  private  affairs  ; fo  that  the  cenfus 
had  been  intermitted  for  17  years.  The  tw'o  firft  were  Pa- 
pirius  and  Sempronius : their  authority  extended  over  every 
petfon  ; and  they  had  aright  to  reprehend  the  higheft.  At 
firft  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fenate  ; but  after  the  ple- 
beians had  got  the  confulate  open  to  them,  th»y  foon  ar- 
rived 
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med  at  the  cenforfhip.  M.  RutiliflS' was  the  firfl ; who, 
having  been  twice  conful  and  once  diftator,  in  the  year  402 
demanded  the  office  of  Cenfor.  The  cuilom  was  to  eledl 
two;  the  one  of  a patrician  family,  the  other  a plebeian  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  either,  the  other  was  difeharged  from 
his  office,  and  two  new  ones  elected  ; but  not  till  the  next 
ludrum.  In  the  year  4x4,  a law  was  made,  when  Publilius 
Philo  was  di&ator,  appointing  one  of  the  cenfors  to  be  al- 
ways elected  out  of  the  plebeians  ; which  held  in  force  till  the 
year  622,  when  both  cenfors  were  choftn  from  among  the 
people,  viz,  Q.  Csscilius  Metellus,  furnamtd  Macedonicus, 
and  Q_.  Pompeius  ; after  which  time,  it  was  {hared  between 
the  fenate  and  the  people. 

The  laid  cenfors,  viz.  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Auguftus, 
are  laid  to  have  been  private  perfons  ; not,  indeed,  that  they 
had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  by  way  of 
diilindlion  from  the  emperor;' all  befidts  him  being  fo 
called. 

This  office  was  fo  confxderable,  that  none  afpired  to  it  till 
they  had  paffed  all  the  rell  : fo  that  it  was  looked  on  as  fur- 
priiing,  that  CraiTus  ffiould  be  admitted  cenfor,  without  hav- 
ing been  either  conful  or  praetor.  The  term  of  this  office  was 
at  firft.  eftabii fixed  for  five  years  ; but  that  inltitution  only 
lalled  nine  ; Mamercus  aTmilius  the  didlator,  in  the  year 
320,  made  a law,  reliraining  the  cenforfhip  to  a year  and  a 
half ; which  was  afterwards  obferved  very  ftridfly.  Thus, 
Rome  was  regularly  without  cenfors  3^  -years;  for  the  ludrum 
did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  But  this  or- 
der was  often  interrupted,  either  by  wars  abroad,  ordomeftic 
divifions,  or  feme  other  particular  reafons.  Sometimes  five 
years  expired  without  the  creation  of  any  cenfors  ; on  other 
occations  cenfors  were  created  more  than  once  during  the 
fpace  of  a ludrum,  if  thofe  who  had  been  firit  chofen  had 
not  been  able  to  complete  the  ccnfns. 

The  power  of  the  cenfns  was  at  fird  very  limited  ; but 
afterwards  it  became  very  exterfive.  All  the  orders  of  the 
ftate  were  fubjeft  to  them.  Hence  the  cenforfhip  is  called 
by  Plutarch  (in  Cat.  Maj.)  the  fummit  of  all  preferments, 
“ omnium  honorum  apex,  vel  faftigium;”  and  by  Cicero 
(in  Pif.  4.)  “ magidra  pudoris  et  modeftise.”  The  title  of 
cenfor  was  efteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  conful ; 
as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  ftatues;  and  it  was 
reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility  to  be  fpruug  from  a 
cenforian  family. 

The  fentence  of  cenfors  only  ?.ffe£led  the  rank  and  cha- 
racter of  perfons.;  and  it  was  therefore  properly  called  “ ig- 
tiominia,”  arid  in  later  times  had  no  other  effedt  betides  put- 
ting a man  to  the  blufh,  or,  as  Cicero  expreffes  it,  “ nihil 
fere  damnato  afferebat  prxttr  ruborem.”  It  was  not  fixed 
and  unalterable,  like  the  decifion  of  a court  of  law  ; but 
might  either  be  taken  off  by  the  next  cenfors,  or  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  verduft  of  a jury,  or  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gceta,  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded the  fenate  by  the  cenfors,  A.U.  639,  the  very  next 
ludrum  made  himfelf  cenfor.  Sometimes  the  fenate  added 
force  to  the  feeble  fentence  of  the  cenfors,  by  their  decree, 
which  impoftd  an  additional  punifliment.  When  the  cen- 
fors added  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to  a trial,  as 
they  fometimes  were,  by  a tribune  of  the  commons.  Two 
things  were  peculiar  to  the  cenfors:  1.  No.  one  could  die 
ele&ed  a fecond  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of 
C.  Martins  Rutilius,  who  refufed  a fecond  cenforfhip  when 
conferred  upon  him,  hence  firnamed  “ Cenforinus.”  2.  If 
one  of  the  cenfors  died,  another  was  not  fubdituted  in  his 
room  ; but  his  furviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  relign  his 
office.  The  death  of  a cenfor  was  deemed  ominous,  becaufe 
it  had  happened  that  a cenfor  died,  and  another  was  cholen 
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in  his  place,  in  that  luftium  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls.  Before  the  cenfors  began  to  exercife  their  office, 
they  fwore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or 
hatred,  but  that  they  would  act  uprightly  ; and  when  they 
refigned  their  office,  they  fwore  that  they  had  done  fo. 
Then  going  up  to  the  treafury,  they  left  a lid  of  thole  whom 
they  had  made  “ erarii.”  A record  of  their  proceeding 
was  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  and  is  alfo  laid 
to  have  been  preferved  with  great  care  by  their  delcend- 
ants. 

The  btifinefs  of  the  cenfors  was,  to  regider  and  value  the 
effects,  &c.  of  the  Roman  citizens  ; and  to  impofe  taxes, 
in  proportion  to  what  each  perlon  poffiffed.  Cicero  re- 
duces their  functions  to  the  numbering  of  the  people  ; the 
correction  and  reformation  of  manners  ; the  edimating  of  the 
effefts  of  each  citizen  ; the  proportioning  of  taxes  ; the 
fuperintendance  of  tribute  ; the  exclufion  from  the  temples, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  places.  They  had  alfo  a right, 
fenatu  ej'icere , to  expel  from  the  fenate  fuch  of  the  members 
as  they  judged  unworthy  of  the  dignity ; as  well  as  to 
break  and  cafhier  the  knights  who  failed  in  their  duty,  by 
taking  from  them  the  public  horfe,  eqyum  adimere. 

There  are  many  examples  of  fenators  expelled  by  the 
cenfors,  generally  for  good  reafons,  yet  fometimes  through 
mere  peevifhnefs,  envy,  or  revenge : but  in  fuch  cafes, 
there  was  always  the  liberty  of  an  appeal  to  the  final 
judgment  of  the  people.  So  that  the  cenforian  power, 
properly  fpeaking,  was  not  that  of  making  or  unmaking  fenaT 
tors,  but  of  enrolling  only  thofe  whom  the  people  had 
made  ; and  of  infpeCting  their  manners,  and  animadverting 
upon  their  vices  ; over  which  they  had  a fpecial  jurifdiCtion 
delegated  by  the  people.  Their  rule  of  cenfuring  feems  to 
have  been  grounded  on  an  old  maxim  of  the  Roman  policy, 
enjoining,  “ that  the  fenate  fhould  be  pure  from  all  bltmiffi, 
and  an  example  of  manners  to  all  the  other  orders  of  the 
city  as  we  find  it  laid  down  by  Cicero  in  his  “ Book  of 
Laws,”  which  were  drawn,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  plan  of 
the  Roman  conftitution. 

Bcfides  the  talk  of  enrolling  the  fenators,  and  infpefting 
their  manners,  it  was  a part  likewife  of  the  cenlorian  juril- 
diCtion  to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  cuU 
toms  of  the  republic  ; and  to  contraCI  with  artificers  for 
the  charge  of  building  and  repairing  all  the  public  work* 
and  edifices,  both  in  Rome,  and  the  colonies  of  Italy. 
Now  in  this  branch  of  their  office  it  is  certain  that  they 
acted  merely  under  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  were 
prohibited  by  law  to  let  out  any  of  the  revenues,  except  ia 
the  roftra,  under  the  immediate  infpedlion  and  in  the  very 
prefence  of  the  people. 

In  the  general  cenlusand  review  of  the  city,  held  hy  them.' 
every  five  years,  though  every  fingle  citizen  was  particularly 
fummoned  and  enrolled  by  name  in  his  proper  tribe,  as  a 
freeman  of  Rome,  yet  that  folemn  enrolment,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  did  not  confirm  any  man’s  right  to  a citizenffiip, 
but  fignified  only  that  he  had  paffed  for  a citizen  at  that 
time  ; becaufe  the  proper  power  of  determining  that  right 
refided  always  in  the  people.  (Ciccr.  pro  Arch.  5.  Liv.  x. 
52.  Middleton  of  Rom.  Sen.p.  59.  68.  70.  83,  &c.) 

When  Rome  had  extended  her  conquclfs,  and  founded 
many  colonies,  or  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  many  of 
her  neighbours,  the  functions  of  the  cenfors  became  proper- 
tionably  more  extenfive.  Officers,  who  were  alfo  called 
cenfors  in  thofe  colonies,  and  municipal  cities,  gave  the  fena- 
tors  of  Rome  an  account  of  the  conation  of  thofe  cities,  of 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  cf  their  riches ; and 
their  reports  were  regiltercd  in  the  books  of  the  cenfor*. 
The  power  of  the  ceulors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tn- 
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buneffiip  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  procured  a law  to 
be  enafted,  ordering  that  no  fenator  (houid  be  degraded  by 
the  cenfors,  unltfs  he  had  been  formally  accufed  and  con- 
demned by  both  cenfors  ; but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and 
the  powers  of  the  cenforfhip  redored  foon  after  by  Q_Me- 
tellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  -702. 

The  office  continued  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who 
affumed  the  authority  of  it  to  themfelves,  but  without  the 
name,  calling  themfelves,  inftead  of  cenfors,  morum  pr afc 8i  ; 
though  Vefpafian  and  his  fons  took  a pride  to  Be  called 
cenfors,  and  put  this  among  their  other  titles  on  their 
coins.  Decius  attempted  to  reftore  the  dignity  to  a parti- 
cular magillrate.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till 
Condantine’s  time,  who  made  his  brother  cenfor  : the  lait 
who  feems  to  have  enjoyed  the  office. 

The  neceffity  of  appearing  at  certain  times  before  the 
.tribunal  of  the  cfcnfors,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct, 
impofed  univerfally  on  all  the  citizens,  and  from  which 
neither  birth,  fervices  rendered  to  the  ftate,  nor  the  mod 
important  offices  previoufly  exercifed,  as  thofe  of  conful  and 
didfator,  exempted  any  one,  mud  have  been  a powerful 
check  upon  licentioufnefs  and  diforder.  There  are,  fays 
the-  author  of  “ Confederations  upon  the  Caufes  of  the 
Greatnefs  and  Declenfion  of  the  Romans,”  bad  examples, 
which  are  more  pernicious  even  than  crimes,  and  more  dates 
have  been  ruined  by  corrupting  their  manners  than  by  vio- 
lating their  laws.  At  Rome,  whatever  might  introduce 
dangerous  innovations,  change  the  fentiments  or  inclinations 
of  the  good  citizen,  and  prevent  their  perpetuity ; in  a 
word,  all  diforders  of  a public  or  private  nature  were  re- 
formed by  the  cenfors.  If  luxury  and  avarice,  the  ufual 
caufes  of  the  ruin  of  dates,  were  introduced  fo  late  at  Rome  ; 
if  poverty,  frugality,  fimplicity,  and  moderation  in  the  table, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  equipage,  were  fo  long  in  honour 
there,  this  extraordinary  felicity  ought,  without  doubt,  to 
be  aferibed  principally,  or  in  a great  degree,  to  the  inexora- 
ble feverity  of  the  cenfors,  rigidly  attached  to  the  ancient 
manners  of  their  country,  from  which  they  well  knew  how 
important  it  was  not  to  depart.  The  auderity  of  the  cen- 
forfhip produced  at  Rome  the  fame  effedf,  in  refpedf  to 
manners,  as  the  feverity  of  the  military  difeipline  did  in  the 
armies  with  refpedf  to  the  fupport  of  fuSordination  and 
obedience.  And  thefe  were  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
the  Roman  greatnefs  and  power.  Whatever  victories  are 
gained,  whatever  provinces  are  fubjefted,  if  purity  of  man- 
ners do  not  prevail  in  the  different  orders  of  a date  ; if  the 
adminidration  of  judice,  and  the  power  of  the  government, 
be  not  founded  upon  invariable  equity  and  a fincere  love  of 
the  public  good,  however  powerful  an  empire  may  be,  it 
cannot  fubfift  long.  (Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  9.)  The  fandfity 
of  oaths  was  no  where  fo  much  refpedled  as  at  Rome.  This 
was,  as  Cicero  remarks,  (Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  .3.),  beeaufe  no 
crimes  were  fo  feverely  punilhed  by  the  cenfors,  as  breach  of 
faith  and  contempt  of  oaths.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
obferve,  that  upon  the  office  of  cenforfhip  depended,  in  a 
.great  degree,  the  good  order,  regulation,  difeipline,  confer- 
vation  of  the  manners,  and  adminidration  of  the  revenues  of 
the  commonwealth.  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  article, 
Dion.  Hal.  Dion.  Caffius.  Livy.  Cicero.  Val.  Max. 
Suetonius.  Tacit.  Annal.  &c.  & c. 

The  republic  of  Venice  has  at  this  day  a cenfor  of  the 
manners  of  their  people,  whofe  office  lads  fix  months. 

Censors  of  books  are  a body  of  dodlors,  or  other  officers, 
edablifhed,  in  divers  countries,  to  examine  and  give  their 
judgment  of  all  books,  before  they  go  to  the  prefs ; and  to 
fee  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  good 
manners.  In  England  we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this 
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kind,  under  the  title  of  Ucencer  of  the  prefs  ; but  fince  the 
revolution  the  prefs  has  been  open. 

At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  theology  cla  med  the  privilege  of 
cenfors,  as  granted  to  them  by  the  pope  ; and  it  is  certain  they 
have  been  in  pofTeffion  of  it  for  many  ages  : but  in  the  year 
1624,  a new  commiffion  of  fourdodlors  was  created,  by  letters 
patent,  the  foie  public,  arid  royal  ceniors,  and  examiners  of 
all  books  ; and  anfwerable  for  every  thing  contained  therein. 
The  faculty,  however,  dill  maintained  their  claim,  by  taking 
occafion,  now  and  then,  to  give  their  approbation  to  books. 

In  the  year  16^0,  when  public  cenfors  were  appointed 
without  their  confent,  whom  the  faculty  oppofed,  they  dated 
the  antiquity  of  their  right  to  be  200  years.  For  they  faid, 
“ It  is  above  200  years  fince  the  doctors  of  Paris  have  had  a 
right  to  approve  books  without  being  fubjedted  but  to  their 
own  faculty,  to  which  they  affert  they  are  alone  refponfiblc 
for  their  decifions.” 

Many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
were  forbidden  by  different  governments,  and  even  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  See  Burning  of  Books.  Authors, 
at  this  early  period,  fubmitted  their  works,  before  they  were 
published,  to  the  judgment  of  their  fuperiors.  This  was 
principally  done  by  the  clergy ; partly  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  cenfure  or  punifhment,  and  partly  to  manifed  refpeft 
for  the  pope  or  bilhops.  This,  however,  does  not  appeal 
to  have  been,  on  their  part,  a duty,  but  a voluntary  aft.  In 
768,  Ambrofius  Autpert,  a Benediftine  monk,  fent  his  ex- 
pohtion  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  to  pope  Stephen  III. 
and  begged  that  he  would  publilh  the  work,  and  make  it 
known.  On  this  occafion,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  he  is  the 
fil'd  writer  who  ever  requeded  fuch  a favour  ; that  liberty 
to  write  belongs  to  every  one  who  does  not  wifh  to  depart 
from  the  doftrine  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ; and  he 
hopes  that  this  freedom  will  not  be  leffened  on  account  of 
his  voluntary  fubmiffion.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, laws  began  to  be  made  for  fubjefting  books  to  exami- 
nation ; a regulation  propofed  even  by  Plato  ; and  which 
has  been  wulhed  for  by  many  fince.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
probable,  that  the  apprehenlions  of  the  clergy,  led  publi- 
cations fbould  get  abroad  prejudicial  to  religion,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  their  power,  contributed  not  a little  to  haden 
the  edabliffiment  of  book-cenfors.  The  earliell  indance  of 
a book  printed  with  a permiffion  from  government  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  occur  in  the  year  1480  ; but  profeffor 
Beckmann  mentions  two  books,  which  were  printed  almod  a 
year  fooner  than  1479,  with  the  approbation  of  the  public 
cenfor.  The  olded  mandate  for  appointing  a book  cenfor, 
that  has  occurred  to  him,  is  that  ilfued  by  Berthold,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Metz,  in  the  year  148(5.  In  150  r,  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  publifhed  a bull,  which  contains  feveral  prohibi- 
tions and  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  printing  of  books, 
and  decrees  all  catalogues  and  books  before  that  period  to 
be  examined,  and  thofe  which  contained  any  thing  prejudi- 
cial to  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  burned.  In  the  council 
of  Lateran,  held  at  Rome  in  1515,  it  was  ordered,  that 
in  future  no  books  fhould  be  printed  but  fuch  as  had  been 
infpefted  by  ecclefiadical  cenfors.  Beckmann’s  Hid.  of 
Inventions,  vol.  iii. 

CENSORIAL,  Censorius,  fomething  that  relates  to 
the  office  of  cenfor.  In  which  lenfe  we  meat  witli  cenforia 
nota,  or  animadverfio , cenforia  virgula,  See — cenforia  lex,  de- 
noting a law  paffed  or  enadted  by  the  cenfors  : — homo  cenfo- 
rius,  a perfon  who  lias  borne  the  dignity,  and  ferved  the  office 
of  cenfor  : — virgula  cenforia,  which,  among  the  ancient  Gram- 
marians and  Critics,  denoted  a note  or  mark  of  reprobation, 
affixed  to  thofe  paffages  of  a book  or  writing,  which  the  critic 
difapproved  or  condemned. 

CENSO- 
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CENSORINUS,  in  Biography , a learned  grammarian,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  Martian  family,  and  to  have 
been  eminent  at  Rome  in  the  times  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Maximian,  and  Gordian.  In  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Gordian,  A.U.C.  991,  A.D.  238,  he  wrote  his  famous 
book  “ De  Die  Natali,”  which  has  been  of  great  ufe  to 
chronologers  by  connecting  the  principal  asras  of  various 
events  of  antiquity.  It  was  dedicated  to  Cerellius,  of 
the  equeftrian  order,  and  has  been  often  cited  with  commen- 
dation by  Sidonius,  Caffiodorus,  Prifcian,  and  others.  This 
work  has  paffed  through  a great  number  of  editions.  It 
was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  in  1614,  with  a perpetual  com- 
mentary, by  Lindenbrog  ; at  Leyden,  with  additional  notes, 
in  1642;  at  Cambridge  in  169^;  and  by  Havercamp  in 
1743.  Cenforinus  alfo  wrote  a book  “ On  Accents.” 
Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  vol.ii. 

CENSUAL  Books,  libri  cenfuales,  thofe  wherein  the 
Cenfus  was  taken  down. 

CENSUALES,  in  a fubflantive  fenfe,  denoted  the  clerks 
or  public  fcribes  who  wrote  the  cenfual  books. 

Censuales,  in  Ecclefiaflical  Antiquity,  denoted  alio  a clafs 
of  the  oblali , or  voluntary  Haves  of  churches  or  monafteries  ; 
or  thofe  who,  for  procuring  the  protection  of  the  church, 
bound  themfelves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of 
their  eilates  to  a church  or  monaftery.  Btlides  this,  they 
fometimes  engaged  to  perform  certain  fervices.  Robertfon’s 
Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  326. 

CENSURE,  CensuraJs  popularly  ufed  for  a judgment, 
whereby  fome  book,  perfon,  or  aCtion  is  blamed  or  con- 
demned ; more  particularly  for  a reprimand  made  by  a fupe- 
rior,  or  perfon  in  authority. 

Censure  is  alfo  a cultom,  in  feveral  manors  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  whereby  all  the  refiants  above  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  are  called  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  to  pay  two-pence 
per  poll,  and  a penny  per  annum  ever  after,  as  cert-money,  or 
common  fine. 

Censures,  ecclefiajlical,  are  the  public  menaces  which 
the  church  makes,  or  pains  and  penalties  incurred  by  dif- 
obeying  what  ihe  enjoins  ; or  rather  the  pains  and  pu- 
nifliments  themfelves  ; as  interdiction,  excommunication, 
&c. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  kings  of  England 
were  fubjeCt  to  the  cenfuresof  the  church  of  Rome  ; but  the 
kings  of  France  have  always  maintained  themfelves  exempt 
from  them. 

The  canonists  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  centimes  ; the  one  de 
jure,  and  the  other  de  fciflo,  or  by  fentence. 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  authentic  de- 
claration made  upon  oath  by  the  feveral  f objects  of  the  em- 
pire, of  their  refpeCtive  names,  and  places  of  abode,  before 
proper  magiftrates  in  the  city  of  Rome,  called  cenjors  ; and 
in  the  provinces,  cenfitors , by  whom  the  fame  were  regif- 
tered. 

This  declaration  was  accompanied  with  a catalogue,  or 
enumeration,  in  writing,  of  all  the  eilates,  lands,  and  inheri- 
tances they  polftlfed  ; their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives, 
children,  tenants,  domeitics,  Haves,  See. 

Thofe  who-  neglected  to  conform  to  this  regulation  were 
deprived  of  their  eilates,  beaten  with  rods,  and  publicly  fold 
for  Haves,  as  ptrfons  who  had  deemed  themfelves  unworthy 
of  liberty. 

The  cenfus  was  inftituted  by  king  Servius  Tullius ; to  be 
held  every  five  years  : and  this  prince  took  the  cenfus  four 
times  during  his  reign.  Tarquin  the  Proud  negleCted  this 
ufeful  inllitution.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the 
confuls  were  charged  with  this  care  till  the  eltablilhment  of 
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the  cenfors.  Each  cenfus  terminated  with  a ceremony  called 
hflrum , which  fee. 

There  had  been  ten  cenfus,  or  luftra,  before  the  firft  taken 
by  the  cenfors,  which  was  the  eleventh.  See  Censor. 
Servius,  having  by  this  regulation  afeertained  the  valuation 
of  the  eftates  of  the  citizens,  divided  them  into  fix  claffes, 
and  each  clafs  into  a certain  number  of  centuries.  See  Cen- 
tury. By  thus  afeertaining  the  number  of  citizens  and  the 
value  of  their  eftates,  Servius  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by 
increafing  the  burdens  of  the  rich,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
pleafe  the  latter,  by  augmenting  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. The  cenfus  was  taken  anciently  in  the  forum  ■ but 
after  the  year  320,  in  the  villa  publica,  which  was  a place 
in  the  Campus  Martius  ; but  the  cenfus  was  fometimes  held 
without  the  concluding  ceremony  of  the  luftrum.  The  cetl- 
fus  comprehended  all  the  ranks  of  people,  though  under 
different  names ; that  of  the  common  people  was  called 
cenfus,  or  luftrum  ; that  of  the  knights,  cenfus,  recenfo,  recog- 
nitio ; that  of  the  fenators,  lectio,  r elect io.  Hence,  alfo, 
cenfus  came  to  fignify  a perfon  who  had  made  fuch  a 
declaration  : in  which  fenfe  it  was  oppofed  to  incenfus,  a 
perfon  who  had  not  given  in  his  eftate,  or  name,  to  be  re- 
giffered. 

The  cenfus  among  the  old  Romans  was  held,  as  is  com- 
monly thought,  every  five  years ; but  this  muft  not  be  taken 
to  be  precifely  true  : on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Middleton  has 
(hewn,  that  both  the  cenfus  and  luftrum  were  for  the  moll 
part  held  irregularly  and  uncertainly,  at  very  different  and 
various  intervals  of  time.  See  Lustrum. 

The  cenfus  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  difeovering  the 
(Length  of  the  (late : by  it  they  learnt  the  number  of  the 
citizens,  how  many  were  fit  for  war,  and  who  for  offices  of 
other  kinds  ; how  much  each  was  able  to  pay  of  taxes  to- 
wards the  charge  of  the  war. 

The  cenfus,  according  to  Salmafius,  was  peculiar  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  That  in  the  provinces  was  properly  called 
profefjto  and  aa-oypatpvj . But  this  diftinCtion  is  not  every  where 
obferved  by  the  ancients  themfelves. 

In  the  provinces,  the  cenfus  not  only  ferved  to  difeover 
the  fubftance  of  each  perfon,  but  where,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion,  tributes  might  be  bed  impofed. 

Census  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  book  orregifter  wherein  the 
profefiions  of  the  people  were  entered.  In  which  fenfe  the 
cenfus  was  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to,  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  juftice. 

Census  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a man’s  whole  fubftance  or 
eftate. 

Census  f-natorius,  the  patrimony  of  a fenator,  which  was 
limited  to  a certain  value;  being  at  firft  rated  at  eight 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  but  afterwards,  under  Au- 
guftus,  enlarged  to  twelve  hundred  thoufand.  Sueton.  in 
Cxf.  cap.  41 . 

Census  equefer,  the  eftate  or  patrimony  of  a knight,  rated 
at  four  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  which  was  lequired  to 
qualify  a perfon  for  that  order,  and  without  which  no  virtue 
or  merit  was  available.  Suet,  in  Cssf.  cap.  33.  Hor.  lib.  i. 
ep.u  ver.  57,  58,  59. 

Census  was  al(o  ufed  fora  perfon  worth  an  hundred  thou- 
fand iciterccs,  or  who  u as  entered  as  fuch  in  the  cenfus  tables 
on  Ins  own  declaration.  In  which  fenfe,  cenfus  amounts  to 
the  lame  with  clafficus,  or  a man  of  the  firft  clafs;  though 
Gelhus  limits  the  eftate  of  thofe  of  this  clafs  to  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  affes.  By  the  Voconian  law  no 
cenfus  was  allowed  to  give  by  his  will  above  a fourth  part  of 
what  he  was  worth  to  a woman.  Auk  Gell.  Noil.  Att. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  13.  Cic.  in  Verr.  3. 
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Census  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a tax  or  tribute  im- 
pofed  on  perfons,  and  called  alfo  capitation.  See  Capite 
tenfi. 

Census  dominicatus , in  Writers  of  the  Lower  Age,  denotes 
a rent  due  to  the  lord. 

Census  duplicatus , a double  rent  ortax,  paid  by  vaffals  to 
their  lord,  on  extraordinary  or  urgent  occalions  ; as  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land,  &c. 

Census  ecchfta  Roman a,  was  an  annual  contribution,  vo- 
luntarily paid  to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  the  feveral  princes  of 
Europe. 

Census ficcus , that  paid  in  money. 

CENT,  in  Commerce,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  centum, 
which  properly  fignifres  a .hundred.  It  is  applied  when  ex- 
preffing  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  any  commodity. 

Cent  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  lig'nifies  the 
benefit,  profit,  or  intereft  of  any  futn  of  money  which  is  laid 
out  for  improvement.  Thus  we  fay  money  is  worth  4 or  5 
per  cent,  upon  exchange;  that  is,  it  brings  four  or  five  pounds 
profit  for  every  100/.  laid  or  lent  out. 

Cent  is  alio  ufed  with  regard  to  the  draughts  or  remit- 
tances of  money,  made  from  one  place  to  another.  Thus 
we  fay  it  will  coil  2^  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to  fuch  a 
®ity. 

CENT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Tingitana.  Ptol. 

CENTALLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  Piedmont ; 4 miles  N.  of  Coni. 

CENTAUREA,  in  Botany , fcnap eio(,  or  Kivravpeia,  (3o - 
Tavn,  herb  centaury  ; xuira.v(iov,  Theophr.  Diofcor.  ; xtilavptc, 
Theophr.  fo  called  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  is  faid  to 
have  employed  one  of  its  fpecies  to  cure  himfelf  of  a wound 
accidentally  received  by  letting  one  of  the  arrows  of  Her- 
cules fall  upon  his  foot.)  Linn.  gen.  984.  Schreb.  J331. 
Willd.  154b-  Clafs  and  order,  fyngenefiti  poJygamia  frujlranea. 
Nat.Ord.  Compofitacapitata,  Linn.  Cinarocephala,  ] uff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  imbricated,  roundiih  ; fcales  va- 
riouily  terminated.  Cor.  compound,  flofcular  ; florets  differ- 
ing in  form  ; thofe  of  the  difc  hermaphrodite,  numerous  ; 
thofe  of  the  ray  fewer,  loofe,  larger,  funnel-fhaped,  con- 
ftantly  abortive  ; tube  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  filiform  ; 
border  bellying,  oblong,  erect,  terminated  by  five  linear  eredl 
fegments  : tube  of  the  abortive  florets  {lender,  gradually  en- 
larging,  recurved  ; border  oblong,  oblique,  unequally  divided. 
Siam,  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  : filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a hollow  cylinder,  the  length 
of  the  petal ; of  the  abortive  florets  none.  Pijl.  of  the  former  : 
germ  fmall  ; ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftig- 
ma  very  obtufe,  projefting  in  a point,  in  many  fpecies  bifid  ; 
of  the  latter,  germ  very  fmall  ; ftyle  fcarcely  any ; ftigmas 
none.  Seeds  of  the  fertile  florets  folitary  ; down  in  moft  fpe- 
cies feathered  or  capillary  ; recqat.  briftly. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  briftly.  Florets  of  the  ray  funnel- 
fhaped,  longer,  abortive. 

This,  extenfive  genus  was  formed  by  Linnaeus  as  a kind  of 
common  receptacle  for  fuch  plants  as  would  have  been  placed 
under  fome  other  genus  of  compound  capitate  flowers,  if 
they  had  not  had  a ray  of  abortive  florets,  which,  by  the 
principles  of  his  fyftem,  obliged  him  to  place  them  in  his  third 
artificial  order,  at  a diftance  from  their  natural  congeners. 
It  contains  centaurium  majus  of  Tournefort  ; jacea  and 
cyanus  of  Tournefort  and  Vadlant ; calcitrapa,  calcitrapoides, 
yhaponticum,  rhaponticoides,  amberboi,  and  crocodihum  of 
Vaillant.  Moft  of  thefe  have  been  revived  by  J.uflieu  as  fe- 
parate  genera,  with  fome  alterations,  and  are  retained  by 
Yentenat. 


I.  Jacea.  Scales  of  the  calyx  even,  neither  ciliated  nor  /pinout, 
(Centaurea,  Juff. ) 

Sp.  J.  C.  crupina,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  8. 
Willd.  1.  (Jacea  annua,  Tourn.  Inft.  444.  Chondrilla  folds- 
laciuiatis,  Bauh.  Pin.  130.  Barrel.  Ic.  1 136.  Centaurium 
ciliare,  Morif.  tab.  25.  fig.  3.)  “ Calyx-fcales  linear-awl- 

fliaped  ; leaves  pinnated,  ferrated.”  Linn.  “ Calyxes  oblong; 
fcales  lanceolate,  acute  ; leaves  pinnated,  finely  ferrated."1 
Lam.  “ Calyx-fcales  lanceolate  ; leaves  pinnated,  fcabrous  ; 
pinnules  linear,  acute,  finely  ferrated.”  Wiild.  Black-feed- 
ed  centaury,  bearded  creeper,  Ray.  Root  annual.  Stem 
three  feet  high,  ftriated,  almoft  firnple.  Flowers  terminal  ; 
florets  in  the  difc  three  ; in  the  ray  five,  quadnfid.  Ufually 
one  or  two  feeds  ripened  in  a flower,  crowned  with  a black 
down,  fo  ftiff  as  to  make  the  feeds  creep  when  held  in  the 
hand  ; whence  the  trivial  name  crupina,  from  the  Dutch 
cruy pen,  to  creep.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  and  the  Levant.  2.  C.  crupinoides, 
Willd.  2.  Desfont.  Atl.  ii.  p.  293.  “ Leaves  pinnated  ; 

pinnules  lanceolate,  frnooth,  obtufe,  toothed  -,  down  chaffy." 
Root  annual.  A native  of  Barbary.  3.  C.  arenaria,  Willd. 
3.  “ Calyx-fcales  lanceolate  ; lower  leaves  pinnated  ; pin- 

nules linear,  quite  entire  ; upper  ones  linear,  firnple." 
Root  annual.  Stem  angularly  furrowed,  panicled.  Leaves 
and  calyxes  cloathed  with  a flight,  woolly,  pubefcence.  A 
native  of  Rufiia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  4.  C. 
glauca,  Willd.  4.  “ Calyxes  pubefeent ; fcales  round- 

ifh,  obtufe  ; leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  ; loweft  fegments 
toothed."  A native  of  mount  Caucafus.  5.  C.  mofehata , 
Linn.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  5.  (Cyanus  mof- 
chatus,  Gasrt.  C.  orientalis,  Morif.  tab.  25.  fig.  5.  C. 
floridus  major,  Park.  481.  Tourn.  445.  Rai  Hift.  322.) 
Purple  fweet  fultan.  “Calyxes  roundifh,  frnooth  ; fcales 
egg-fhaped  ; leaves  lyrate-tooted,”  Linn.  “ Calyxes  round- 
iih, frnooth  ; leaves  long,  pinnatifid,  fomewhat  lyrate  ; flower 
purple,  with  a fmell  of  mufk.”  Lam.  “ Calyxes  pubef- 
eent ; fcales  roundifh,  rather  obtufe  ; leaves  flightly  pinna- 
tifid ; loweft  fegments  nearly  entire.”  Willd.  Root  annual. 
Stem  two  feet  high,  channelled,  frnooth,  branched.  Flowers 
terminal,  folitary,  pale  purple,  red,  or  white.  A native  of 
Perfia,  brought  into  England  from  Conft antinople,  and  cul- 
tivated in  1629.  6.  Q.  fuaveolens,  Willd.  6.  Yellow  fweet 

fultan.  (C.  mofehata,  /S.  amberboi,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  C.  am- 
berboi, Lam.  5.  C.  orientalis  flore  luteo,  Morif.  tab.  25. 
fig.  9 ) “ Calyxes  roundifh,  frnooth  ; lower  leaves  broad,, 

fomewhat  fpatulate,  toothed  ; upper  ones  lyrate  at  the  bafe  ; 
flower  yellow,  fweet-feented.”  Lam.  “ Calyxes  frnooth  ; 
fcales  roundifh-egg-fnaped,  rather  obtufe,  fphacelated  at  the 
tip  ; leaves  lyrate-pinnatifid.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem- 
a foot  and  a half  high.  Flowers  bright  yellow  ; barren 
florets  larger  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  ; calyx- 
fcales  very  fmooth  and  even.  A native  of  the  Levant.  7. 
C.  verbafcfolia,  Willd.  7.  Vahl  Symb.  i.  p.  75.  (CL 
maxima,  Forfk.  Def.  1 ^2.)  “ Leaves  elliptical,  tomentous  ; 

item  fhrubby.”  Root  perennial.  Whole  plant  white,  witlr 
do  wn.  Branches  cylindrical.  Leaves  about  feven  inches 
long,  alternate,  petioled,  approximate,  toothed,  ending  in  a- 
rigid  point,  veined,  ribbed  ; petiole  an  inch  long,  dilated  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  violet-coloured,  terminal,  peduncled,  two 
or  three  together  ; bradtes  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  petioled  ; 
calyx  an  inchlong,  egg-fhaped,  imbricated  ; fcales  egg-fhaped, 
brown  at  the  tip.  A native  of  Arabia  Felix.  8„,C-  erucifolieti 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  8.  (Jacea  foliis  eruc?c, 
Tourn.  Inft. 444.  Amberboi,  Vaill.  Staebe  majorfoliis  eruca-, 
Bauh.  Pin.  273.)  “ Calyx-fcales  lanceolate  ; leaves  lan- 

ceoiabe,  fomewhat. tootht4>  woolly.”  Root  annual.  Stem  * 

foot 
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Foot  high,  furrowed,  rough,  with  hairs.  Branches  nume- 
rous, erett.  Leaves  near  the  bottom  pinnatitid  : fegments 
about  fix.  Flowers  bright  purple,  axillary,  and  terminal  ; 
peduncles  long,  rough  with  hairs,  two  or  three-flowered  ; 
calyxes  pubefcent.  Native  country  unknown.  9.  G.  Lipp'd, 
I, in.  Sp.  Ph  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  9.  (Ambet- 
boi  minus,  Iln.  Aft.  17.  9,  tab.  10.)  “ Calyx-fcales  mu- 

eronate  ; leaves  fomewhat  decurrent,  lyratc-toothed.  Root 
annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  (lender,  much  branched,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  cyanus.  Leaves  angular,  few.  Flowers  faint 
purple,  terminal,  (mailer  than  thofe  of  C.  cyanus.  Sent  to 
Jufiieu  from  Grand  Cairo  by  Dr.  Lippi  : cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1759.  10.  C.  africana,  Lam.  4.  Willd.  to. 

Desfont  Atl.  ti.  p.  264.  (Centaurium  majuS  laciniatum, 
Tourn.  Inft.  449.  Rhapontocoides,  Vail.  Aft.  17.  8. 
p.  180.)  “ Calyx-fcales  egg-(liaped,  obtufe  ; haves  almolt 

bipinnated  ; pinnae  pinnatifid,  laciniated.”  Lam.  Root 
perennial.  Stems  feveral,  four  feet  high,  upright,  fmooth, 
a little  branched.  Root-leaves  pinnated  ; pinnae  large,  tooth- 
ed, cut  fmooth  ; Item-leaves  almolt  bipinnated,  quite  fmooth, 
green.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  large,  terminal  ; calyx-fcales 
very  fmooth,  convex.  A native  of  the  north  of  Africa  : culti- 
vated at  Paris.  11.  C.  alpina,  Linn.  6.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  2. 
Willd.  11.  (Centaurium  alpmutn  luteum,  Bauh.  Pin.  117. 
Tourn.  449.  Morif.  Hilt.  tab.  25.  fig.  5.  Barrel.  Ic. 
514.)  “ Calyx  feales  egg-fhaped,  obtufe;  leaves  pinnated, 

fmooth,  quite  entire  ; odd  one  ferrated.”  Linn  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  cylindrical,  fmooth. 
Leaves  rather  glaucous.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  terminal. 
A native  of  mount  Baldo.  12.  C.  centaurium , Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  7.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  12.  (Centaurium  majus, 
folio  in  lacinias  piures  divifo,  Bauh.  Pin.  117.  Tourn. 
449.)  “ Calyx-fcales  egg-(haped  ; haves  pinnated  ; leaflets 

decurrent,  ferrated.”  Linn.  “ Calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped, 
obtufe  ; leaves  pinnated,  fmooth  ; leaflets  lharply  double- 
ferrated,  decurrent  ; terminal  one  lanceolate.”  Willd.  Root 
perennial,  long,  large,  reddiin  withm.  Stems  tour  or  five  feet 
high,  upright,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves 
large,  green.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  terminal.  A native 
of  the  Alps,  fuppofed  to  be  the  trillia  centaurea  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  theflala  centaurea  of  Lucan,  and  the  gra- 
veolentia  centaurea  of  Virgil,  by  all  which  authors  it 
is  exprelfed  in  the  plural  number  of  the  neuter  gender.  13. 
C.  ruthenica,  Lam.  3.  Willd.  13.  Gmel.  Sib.  ii.  p.  89. 
tab.  41.  “Calyx-fcales  egg-(haped,  obtufe;  leaves  pinna- 
ted, fmooth  ; leaflets  cartilaginous,  (harply  ierrated  ; termi- 
nal one  oblong-egg-fhaped.”  Willd.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
three  or  four  feet  high,  fmooth.  Leaves  numerous.  Flowers 
pale  yellow.  14.  ' C.  nana , Willd.  14.  Desf.  Atl.  ii. 
p.  296.  tab,  241.  “ Stemleis  ; calyx-fcales  egg-fhapt'd,  ra- 

ther acute  ; haves  ly rate-toothed,  Irnooth.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Leaves  pinnated  ; leaflets  egg-fhaped.  Scapes  very 
(hurt,  one-flowered.  Flowers  yellow  ; barren  florets  fhort, 
tnfid,  or  quadrifid.  A native  of  mount  Atlas,  near  Tlemfin. 

II.  Rhapontica.  Calyx-fcales  /carious  or  dry;  neither  cili- 
ated, nor Jpinous.  (Rhaponticum,  Jufl.) 

15.  C.  Behen,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  26;  Mart.  28.  Lam.  12. 
Willd.  6c.  (Behen  album,  Rauw.  I tin . tab.  288  Garf. 
Exot.  tab.  6.  Scrratulae  a (finis,  Bauh.  Pin.  233-  Jacta 
orientalis  patula,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.)  “Calyxes  conical; 
feales  quite  entire  ; leaves  coriaceous,  reticularly  veined  ; 
root  ones  lyrate  ; Item  ones  embracing  the  Item,  decurrent.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  fmooth,  leafy, 
with  Ample  branches.  Root-leaves  long,  petiokd ; (tern- 
haves  final],  fmooth,  obtufe,  Flowers  yellow,  terminal, 
folitary  ; calyx  a little  coloured,  but  fcarcely  fcarious.  A 
native  of  Syria,  about  mount  Lebanon.  16.  C.  repens., 
Line.  Sp.  PI.  28,  Mart.  29.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  61, 


(Jacea  orientalis  cyani  folio,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.)  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  toothed,  fomewhat  petiobd  ; peduncles  filiform, 
leaflefs.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  angular,  fmooth,  branched. 
/ Leaves  fmooth,  rough  at  their  edges,  narrowed  into  a pe- 
tiole. Peduncles  the  length  of  the  leaves ; calyx-fcales 
acute,  entire.  A native  of  the  Levant.  17.  C . picris,  Willd. 
62.  Pallas.  “ Calyxes  cylindrical  ; feales  roundifh,  quite 
entire:  leaves  lanceolate ; lower  ones  fomewhat  toothed  at 
the  bafe  ; Item  panicled  ; branches  leafy,  one-flowered.”  Stem 
a foot  and  a half  high,  furrowed,  upright  ; branches  faltigi- 
ate.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  fcabrous  at  the 
edges.  Flowers  purple.  Found  by  Pallas  about  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  18.  C.  Jacea , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  29.  Mart.  30.  Lain. 
17.  Willd.  63.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  519.  (Jacea  nigra  pratenfis, 
latifo'ia,  Bauh.  pin.  271)  /3.  Jacea,  nigra  angultifolia. 

“ Calyx-lcahs  egg-fhaped,  lacerated  at  the  tip  ; leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire  ; root-leaves  fometimes  toothed  ; 
branches  angular.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  eight 
inches  to  three  feet  high.  Leaves  fcattered,  acute,  often 
a little  cottony,  and  whitifh.  Flowers  purple,  terminal,  foli- 
tary ; florets  of  the  rav  long,  two-lipptd  ; two  inner  divifions 
ereft  ; three  lower  ones  pendulous;  fl  irets  of  the  dife  un- 
equally cut  ; down  of  the  feed  confiding  of  a few  fhort,  deci- 
duous brill les.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  19.  C. 
amara,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  27.  Mart.  31.  Willd.  64.  (C.  jacea  y, 
Lam  Cyanus  repens.:  Lob.  ic.  548.)  “ Stems  decumbent; 
leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
two  or  three  from  the  fame  root  ; Ample,  angular,  hoary 
with  down,  one-flowered.  Root-leaves  petioled,  lanceolate/ 
toothed  and  pinnatifid,  tomentous  ; item-leaves  feffile,  linear, 
ufually  falcate.  Flower  only  half  as  large  as  that  of  C. 
jacea.  A native  of  Italy,  and  the  louth  of  France. 

20.  C.  alba,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  30.  Mart.  32.  Willd.  65.  (C, 
jacea  /3,  Lam.  Jacea  calyculis  argenteis  minor,  Tourn.  444. 
Statbe  n.  6.  Bauh.  pin,  27 3.)  “Calyx-fcales  entire,  mucro- 
nated  ; leaves  pinnate-toothed  ; (tern  ones  linear,  toothed  at 
the  bafe.”  Very  nearly  allied  to  C.  jacea.  Root  perennial- 
Stem  panicled.  Leaves  acuminate,  thofe  neareit  the  top* 
quite  entire.  Calyxes  terminal,  egg-fhaped,  fmall  ; feales 
loofe,  fnow-white.  A native  of  Switzerland  and  Spain. 

21.  C . fplendens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  31.  Mart.  33.  Lam.  14.. 

Willd.  66.  (Staebe  calyculis  argenteis  major,  Tourn.  444. 
Stsebe,  Bauh.  pin.  n.  5.  Rhaponticum,  Hall.  helv.  n.  5.) 
“ Calyxes  egg-(haped  ; feales  mucronated  ; lower  leaves 
bipinnatifid,  linear ; upper  ones  pinnated  ; pinnae  linear, 
fometimes  toothed.”  Root  biennial.  Stems  two  or  three  feet 
high,  angular,  hard,  fmooth,  many-flowered.  Leaves 
firooth,  or  (lightly  tomentous.  Flowers  purple,  with  a 
beautiful  filvtry  calyx.  A native  of  Switzerland,  Spain* 
and  Siberia;  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1597.  22.  C.  nitens, 

Willd.  67.  (Jacea,  Buxb.  cent.  2.  p,  22.  tab.  15.  fig. 
1.)  “Calyxes  cylindrical;  feales  mucronated;  leaves1, 
pinnated  ; pinnae  linear,  mucronated,  quite  entire.”  Near- 
ly allied  to  tlie  preceding,  but  differs  iu  having  longer  - 
branches  befet  with  minute  leaves;  haves  not  bipinnatifid, 
longer  pinnae,  and  calyxes  twice  as  large.  Root  annual.  Ae 
native  of  mount  Caucafus.  23.  C.  tagana , Willd.  68.  Brot.  . 
Phytog,  Lufit.  tab.  3.  (Centaurium,  Bauh.  pu.  117.  n-.2.)n 
“ Calyx-fcales  roundifh,  quite  entire;  haves  oblong,  imooth; 
root-ones  (errated  ; ilem-ones  fometimes  (lightly  cut  at  the 
bafe.”  Root  perennial.  A native  of  Portugal.  24.  C, 
rhapontica , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  32.  Mart.  34.  Willd.  69.  (Cen=- 
.-taureum.  Hail.1  helv.  n.  160.  Rhaponticum  ; Lob.  ic.  288. 
Bauh.  pin.  117.  n,  5 and  6.)  “ Caiyx-fcales  lacerated; 

leaves  ovate-oblong,  finely  toothed,  tomentous  underneath.” 
Root  perennial,  thick,  round,  black,  wrinkled,  and  irregular,-  , 
linking  deep  into  the  ground,  aromatic  when  dry.  Stem -> 
from,  a foot  aod  a half  to  four  feet  high, . Rout-leaves  nume- 
rous*. 
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i*o us,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  on  long  petioles;  ftcm-leaves 
few,  on  fhort  petioles,  fometimes  pinnati fid.  Flower  pur- 
ple, folitary,  large,  without  any  barren  florets  ; La  Marck 
on  that  account  has  difcarded  it  from  this  genus,  and  Gasrt- 
ner  has  referred  it  to  Serratula.  23.  C.  bahylonica,  Linn. 
Mant.  460.  Mart.  35  Lam.  9.  Willd.  70.  (Serratula  Ba- 
byloniea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Jacea  Bahylonica,  Bauh.  prod. 
129.  pin.  27 2.  Cenfaurium  Helemi  folio,  Tourn.  cor.  33. 
Morif.  hift.  tab.  28.  fig.  10.)  “Calyxes  conical,  hard; 
fcales  ending  in  a patulous  point ; leaves  fomewhat  tomentous, 
decurrent,  undivided  ; root-ones  lyrate.”  Root  perennial. 
Stems  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fimple,  upright,  winged,  a little 
woolly.  Root-leaves  very  large,  a foot  and  a half  long,  up- 
right, petioled  ; deni-leaves  diminifhing  in  fize  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  giving  the  plant  a pyramidal  form,  rough 
to  the  touch.  Flowers  yellow,  nearly  fefiile  ; in  a very  long. 
Upright,  terminal  raceme,  growing  in  bunches  three  or  four 
together  along  the  raceme  ; calyx  almoft  imooth,  made 
rough  by  the  little  expanding  points  which  terminate  the 
fcales.  A native  of  the  Levant.  26.  C.  data,  Lam.  10. 
Mart.  69.  Willd.  58.  Vahl.  fyrr.b.  2.  93.  “ Calyxes 

egg-fhaped,  fmooth  ; fcales  fomewhat  fcarious  at  the  tip; 
leaves  greenifh,  decurrent,  undivided  ; radical  ones  lyrate.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  four  feet  high,  ftnooth,  a little  an- 
gular, branched  near  the  top,  forming  neither  a fpike,  nor  a 
raceme.  Root-leaves  confiderably  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies,  nerved,  very  little  downy  ; ftcm-leaves  nar- 
row. Flowers  bright  yellow  ; calyx  fcalts  flightly  fcarious 
at  the  tip.  Willdenovv  attributes  to  it  ferrated  ; and  Vahl, 
ciliated  calyx-fcales.  Deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a liv- 
ing plant,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  where  it  had  long 
been  cultivated,  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Tartarv.  27. 
C.glajlifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  33.  Mart. 3 6.  Lam.  x 1 . Willd  7 1 . 
Curt.  Bot.  mag.  62.  (Centaurium  majus  orientale,  glafti 
folio,  flore  luteo,  Comm.  rar.  tab.  39.  Tourn.  cor.  32.) 
“ Leaves  undivided,  quite  entire,  decurrent.”  Root  peren- 
nial, ftriking  deep  into  the  ground.  Stems  four  feet  high, 
greenifh,  a little  winged  with  the  decurrent  leaves,  branched 
at  their  top.  Root-leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Woad,  up- 
right, on  long  petioles,  with  prominent  veins  on  both  fides  ; 
Hem  leaves  oblong,  narrow.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  ter- 
minal ; barren  florets  lefs  than  the  others  ; calyx-fcales 
loofe,  filvery,  tranfparent.  A native  of  the  Levant.  28. 
C.  confera,  Linn.  Sp.  34.  Mart.  37.  Lam.  13.  Willd.  72. 
(Centaureum  majus  incanum  humile,  capite  pini,  Tourn. 
449.  Jacea  incana  capite  pini,  Bauh.  pin.  272.  Morif.  hdt. 
tab.  26.  fig.  19.  Chamseleon  non  aculeatus ; Lob.  ic.  2.  p. 
7.  Staebe,  Barr.  ic.  38.)  “ Leaves  tomentous;  root  ones 
lanceolate;  flem  ones  pinnatifid  ; Item  fimple.”  Stem  fix 
or  eight  inches  high,  upright,  iiriated,  cottony.  Leaves 
greenifh  above,  very  white  and  cottony  underneath.  Flower 
very  large,  purple,  terminal,  brafteat'ed ; calyx  fnaped  like  a 
pine-cone,  very  taper  at  the  top,  where  it  elofely  furrounds 
the  florets  which  rife  only  a little  above  it  ; fcales  fhining, 
tranfparent,  the  upper  ones  reddifh.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  29.  C.  membranacea,  Lam.  16.  Cnicus  uniflo- 
rtis,  Linn.  ? “ Calyxes  membranous  ; leaves  pmnatifid, 

toothed.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding.  Stem  a 
little  taller.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid.  Flower  large, 
purple;  calyx  fhorter  than  in  C.  conifera  ; fcales  whitifh  with 
a'  pale  brown  tint,  rounded  at  their  fummit,  lacerated  at  their 
edges.  A native  of  Siberia. 

III.  Rhaponticoidea.  Calyx-fcales  dry  and  fcarious,  ciliate- 
ferratecl.  (Rhaponticum  ; Juft.  ) 

30.  C. pulchetrrima,  Willd.  50.  “Calyx  fcales  egg-fha- 
ped, acuminate,  ciliate-ferrated  ; leaves  hoary  underneath ; 
root  ones  pinnatifid  ; flem  ones  lanceolate.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  a foot  h’gh,  quite  fimple,  one-flowered,  cylindrical, 


upright,  tomentous.  Root-leaves  two  inches  long,  petioled  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  entire,  terminal  one  very  large  ; flem 
leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  entire.  Flower  purple  ; the  ray 
twice  the  length  of  the  dife  ; lower  calyx-fcales  fnow-white  ; 
upper  ones  brownifh.  A native  of  the  Eafl.  31.  C.  Balfa- 
mita , Lam.  26.  Willd.  31  ? (Carduus  orientalis  cofti.honen- 
fis  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  32.  Itin.  2.  p.  439.)  “ Calyxes 

ciliate-fringed  with  ftraight,  rigid,  white  bridles ; leaves 
oblong,  a little  toothed  ; flower  yeilow,  without  a ray.” 
Lam.  “ Scales  egg-fhaped,  ciliate-ferrated,  awned  ; leaves 
oblong,  undivided,  nearly  entire,  fcabrous,  mucronated.” 
Willd.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ftriated  or  angular,  flightly 
villous,  leafy  ; branches  upright,  one-flowered.  Root-leaves 
oblong,  acute,  petioled  ; flem  leaves  fcattered,  fefiile,  lan- 
ceolate, a little  toothed,  whitifh  green.  Flowers  yellow, 
terminal  ; barren  florets  fmaller  than  the  fertile  ones  ; calyx 
globular ; fcales  beautifully  fringed  with  rather  long, 
firaight,  whitifh  bridles.  La  Marck,  from  a living  plant,  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  raifed  from  feeds  gathered  by  M. 
Andre  in  Syria  or  Armenia.  Stem  ereft,  cylindrical,  fmooth, 
a little  fcabrous.  Leaves  fcabrous,  green  ; higher  ones  a 
little  hoary  ; root  ones  oblong,  acute,  petioled  ; flem  ones 
oblong-lanceolate  ; lower  ones  fomewhat  toothed,  rather 
acute  ; upper  ones  quite  entire,  ending  in  a long  briflle- 
fhaped  point.  Flowers  yellow,  without  a ray  ; calyx-fcales 
yellowifh,  terminated  by  a long  bridle,  ciliate-ferrated  at 
the  edges.  Willd.  from  a dried  fpecimen.  He  quotes  La 
Marck ; but  it  appears  dubious  whether  they  have  not 
deferibed  different  plants.  32.  C.  macroctphala,  Willd.  52. 
“ Calyx-fcales  roundifh-egg-fliaped,  ciliated  ; leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  undivided,  very  fcabrous,  acute,  ferrated.” 
Branches  the  thicknefs  of  a fwan’s  quill.  Leaves  three 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a half  broad  at  the  bafe,  embracing 
the  flem.  Flowers  yellow,  without  a ray.  A native  of 
Iberia.  33.  C . calendulacea,  Lam.  31.  “ Calyxes  ciliate- 

hairy  ; inner  fcales  ligulate,  fcarious,  ferrated  at  the  tip  ; 
ftem-leaves  pinnated  ; thofe  on  the  branches  Ample.”  Stem 
a foot  and  a half  high,  angular,  flriated,  much  branched, 
panieltd.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal  ; fertile  florets  few, 
Iniall ; barren  ones  large,  ligulate,  flat,  four  or  five  toothed  ; 
inner  calyx-feales  long,  narrow,  toothed  at  the  fummit  : the 
other  fhorter,  ciliated  with  long  reddifh  hairs.  A native  of 
Armenia  ; difeovered  by  M.  Andre  ; deferibed  by  La  Marck 
from  a living  plant.  34.  C.  atropurpurca,  Willd.  53.  Waldfl. 
and  Kitaib.  pi.  rar.  Hung.  2.  p.  121.  tab.  116.  “ Calyx- 

fcales  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate-ciliated  ; leaves  bipinnatifid  ; 
fegments  lanceolate.”  Flowers  dark  purple  ; calyx-fcales 
black,  fringed  with  white.  A native  of  Hungary  among 
calcareous  rocks.  33.  C.  orientalis,  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  23.  Mart. 
27.  Lam.  44.  Willd.  53 . (Cyanus  ; Hall.  A£t.  Angl.  1743. 
vol.  43.  p.  94.  tab.  4.)  “ Calyx-fcales  pedftiuate-ciliated  ; 

leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  ; fegments  linear-lanceolate.”  Lam. 
Nearly  allied  to  C.  fcabiofa,  but  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  and  the  flruclure  of  the  calyx.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  h;gh,  ftriated, 
branched,  downy  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  petioled,  large, 
green.  Flowers  bright  yeilow,  large,  terminal  ; calyx  fcales 
yellowifh  white,  roundifh,  dewny  at  the  bafe,  ciliated  with 
long  pedbnated  hairs.  A native  of  Siberia  and  Taitary. 
36.  C . frobi/acea.  Mart.  72.  Scop,  infubr.  38.  tab.  17. 
“ Calyxes  ferrate  ciliated  ; leaves  dotted  underneath,  pin- 
nated ; pinnae  lanceolate,  falcated,  eredt.”  Nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding.  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  entire. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  fcentlefs;  calyx-fcales  twice  as  large 
as  in  C.  orientalis,  not  at  all  downy  at  the  bafe  ; laciniated 
allround;  down  of  the  feeds  very  apparent.  37,  C .filiri- 
ca,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  20.  Mart.  21.  Lam.  41. ‘Willd.  33.  Pallas 
it.  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Gmt’l.  Sib.  vol.  ii.  tab.  42.  fig.  2.  (Cyanus 

fibiricus  ; 
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fibiricus;  Gsert.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S3.)  “ Calyx-fcalcs  egg-fhap- 

ed,  obtufe,  ciliated  ; leaves  downy  on  both  iides,  pinna- 
tifid and  undivided  : item  declining.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
from  fix  to  nine  inches  high,  quite  fimple,  rarely  furnilhed 
with  a Angle  branch,  fomewhat  furrowed,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
lanceolate  ; root  ones  generally  pinnatifid  ; lobes  turned  up- 
wards, entire,  terminal  one  very  large  ; item-leaves  moitly 
five  or  fix,  the  uppermoft  generally  undivided.  Flower  pur- 
ple or  flefh-coloured,  ofcen  fingle,  with  a large  ray  of  bar- 
ren florets;  calyx  fwelling.  A native  of  Siberia.  38.  C. 
fejfdls,  Willd.  56.  “Calyx-fcales  ciliate-ferrated  ; flowers 
fefiile  ; leaves  all  pinnatifid,  hoary  ; Item  none.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. Leaves  an  inch  and  a half  long,  petioled  ; fegments 
lanceolate,  rather  obtufe,  quite  entire  in  the  upper  part,  au- 
ricled  towards  the  bafe  with  an  obfolete  tooth ; termi- 
nal one  larger,  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  toothed.  Flowers 
purple,  five  or  fix,  fefiile  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  not  at  all 
peduncled  ;■  calyxes  oblong,  A native  of  Armenia.  39.  C. 
elongata,  Willd.  37’  Sehoufboe  Moroc.  £>.  199.  “ Calyx- 

fcales  fcarious  at  the  tip,  ferrated  ; leaves  fcabrous  at  the 
edge  ; I'oot-ones  oblong  toothed  ; flem-or.es  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  decurrent,  quite  entire.”  Root  perennial.  Flowers 
pale  violet;  dife  twice  the  length  of  the  ray  ; calyx  egg- 
fiiaped  ; lower  feales  toothed  at  the  tip,  mucronated  ; upper 
ones  encreafed  with  a fcarious  toothed  fcalelet.  A native 
of  Barbary.  40.  C.  trinervia,  Willd.  59.  “ Calyx  feales 

ciliated  ; leaves  linear,  downy,  three-nerved,  quite  entire  ; 
fiem  erect.”  Stem  downy  ; branches  few,  faftigiate,  one- 
flowered.  Leaves  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  long.  Flowers 
purple.  A native  of  Siberia.  41.  C.  nlgrefcens,  Willd.  28. 
“ Innermofi  calyx-fcales  fcarious ; root-leaves  obfoletely 
pinnatifid  ; lower  fiem  ones  fomewhat  toothed  at  the  bafe, 
upper  ones  undivided,  quite  entire.”  Root  perennial.  It 
differs  from  C.  nigra,  in  having  a radiate  flower,  and  calyx- 
fcales  ciliated,  not  feathery  ; from  C.  jacea  in  having  a cili- 
ated calyx,  root-leaves  often  obfeurely  pinnatifid,  and  the 
lower  fiem  ones  often  deeply  toothed  at  the  bafe.  A native 
of  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

IV.  Cyan't.  Calyx-fcales  ciliate-ferrated,  not  fcarious. 
(Cyanus  and  Jacea;  JufT.) 

42.  C Trlumfetti,  Mart.  67.  Willd.  29.  Allion.  ped.  n. 
5-79-  (Cyanus;  Triumf.  Obf.  26.  Mile.  taur.  3.  p.  08.) 
“ Calyxes  ferrated  ; leaves  fefiile,  downy,  lanceolate,  finuate- 
pinnatifid  ” Willd.  “ Calyxes  ferrated,  with  white  cilias  ; 
leaves  decurrent,  deeply  pinnatifid  ; pinnae  generally  two.” 
Aliion.  Root  perennial.  Stem  fimple  or  branched  ; branches 
one-flowered.  Leaves  two  inches  long.  Flowers  purple. 
A native  of  mount  Cenis.  43.  C . cheiranth  folia,  Willd.  30. 
Phytog.  12.  n.  42.  tab.  7.  fig.  2.  (Cyanus  orientalis,  anguf- 
tifolius,  incanus  ; flare  magno,  citrino  ; Tourn.  Cor.  32.) 
“ Calyxes  ferrated  ; leaves  downy  ; root-ones  pinnatifid  ; 
ftem-ones  fefiile,  linear,  fomewhat  toothed;  fiem  one-flower- 
ed.” Root  perennial.  Flowers  yellow,  with  a large  ray  ; 
calyx-fcales  fphacelated  at  the  edges.  A native  of  Arme- 
nia. 44.  C.  ochroleuca , Willd.  31.  (Cyanus  orientalis,  flore 
maximo,  citrino,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.)  “Calyxes  ferrated  ; leaves 
oblong,  ferrated,  decurrent,  and  undivided.”  Root  perennial. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  C.  montana. 
A native  of  mount  Caucafus.  45.  C.  atrata,  Willd.  32.  (Cy- 
anus orientalis  folio  virefeente  dentato  ; flore^magno  ; Tourn. 
.Cor.  32.)  “Calyxes  ferrated,  fphacelated;  leaves  lanceolate, 
fefiile,’  fmooth,  toothed.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  feven  or  eight 
inches  high.  Leaves  an  inch  and  a half  long,  green  ; younger 
ones  woolly  at  the  edge.  Flowers  blue ; calyx-lcales 
black,  with  white  teeth.  A native  of  'Armenia.  46. 
C.  . variegata, . Lam.  29.  (C.  axillaris,  Willd.  33.  C. 
feufana,  Villars  delph.  3.  p.  32.  Suter  helv.  2.  p.  205.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated,  variegated  ; leaves  fefiile,  linear, 
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downy  ; fiem  one-flowered.”  Lam.  “ Calyxes  ferrated, 
leaves  hoary,  lanceolate,  decurrent ; lower  ones  finuate- 
toothed  at  the  bafe ; peduncles  axillary  and  termi- 
nal,” Willd.  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  five  to  feven 
inches  high,  quite  fimple,  cottony.  Leaves  about  three 
inches  long,  two  lines  broad,  entire,  a little  undulated, 
cottony  and  whitifh  on  both  fides  ; lower  ones  a little  finu- 
ated  ; upper  ones  fhorter,  more  diltant  from  each  other. 
Flower  fine  blue,  large,  terminal;  calyx  feales  fmooth, 
green  at  their  bafe,  blackifh  at  their  edges,  furnilhed  with 
large,  palmated,  brilliant,  filvery  cilise . Lam.  A native 
of  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  4.7.  C.  montana, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  13.  Mart.  14.  Lam.  28.  Willd.  34.  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  77.  (Cyanus,  Bauh.  pin.  p.  273.  n.  1.  Bocc.  muf.  2. 
p.  20.  tab.  2.  Hall.  helv.  n.  190.)  “ Calyxes  ferrated  ; 
leaves  fmoothifh,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  decurrent  ; fiem 
fimple.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  upwright,  fimple,  when 
cultivated  often  a little  branched,  entire,  decurrent,  foft. 
Flower  blue,  purple,  or  white,  refembling  that  of  the  next 
fpecies,  but  larger,  terminal  ; calyx-fcales  light  green,  black 
at  the  edges,  with  fhort,  black  cilice  ; thofe  at  the  tip  lon- 
ger, brownilh,  a little  recurved.  A native  of  mountains 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  48.  C. 
Cyanus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14.  Mart.  15.  Lam.  30.  Willd.  35. 
Eng.  bot.  277.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Tab.  62.  Mart.  Flor. 
ruft.  tab.  3.  (Cyanus  fegetum,  Bauh.  pin.  273.  n.  2.  Tourn, 
p.446.  Cyanus  vulgaris,  Lob.  ic.  ^46.  Biackvv.  tabT  270. 
Hail.  helv.  n 191.)  Corn  blue-bottle.  “ Calyxes  ferrated  ; 
leaves  linear,  quite  entire;  lower  ones  toothed  ; fiem  branch- 
ed, many-flowered,”  Lam.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  black. 
Stem  ere£t,  much  branched,  fomewhat  woolly.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  fomewhat  woolly  ; root-leaves 
entire;  lower  Hem-leaves  often  pinnatifid  or  toothed  ; upper 
ones  always  entire.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  peduncled  ; 
florets  of  the  dife  purplifh,  regular  ; anthers  black  ; florets 
of  the  ray  funnel-fhaped,  always  blue  when  wild,  but  when 
cultivated  it  varies  with  almofl  all  colours  except  yellow  ; 
calyx  egg-fhaped ; feales  lanceolate.  Seeds  even ; down 
many-leaved,  unequal,  fcabrous,  reddifh.  A well  known 
weed  growing  in  corn  fields  in  the  fouth  of  England  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  its  beauty  often  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  A blue  water-colour  is  eafily  prepared 
from  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  neutral  florets,  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  alum  water  ; but  it  is  not  durable  if  expofed  to 
the  aftion  of  light.  A water  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them  in 
France,  which  is  faid  to  remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 
49.  C.  vlrgata,  Lam.  37.  Willd.  36.  “ Calyxes  ciliated, 

fmall,  fomewhat  cylindrical;  feales  narrow-lanceolate,  co- 
loured at  the  tip  ; branches  {lender,  long,  rod  like,”  Lam. 
Branclses  fomewhat  fcabrous,  ftriated.  Leaves  fmall,  cinereous- 
green  ; lower  ones  half  an  inch  long  ; fegments  narrow, 
linear,  revolute  at  the  edges,  fometimes  with  one  or  two 
teeth  ; upper  ones  linear,  entire.  Flowers  purple,  fmall 
florets  of  the  ray  {horter  than  thofe  of  the  dilc.  A native 
of  Armenia.  30.  C.  ovlna , Willd.  37.  Pallas.  “ Calyxes 
ciliated ; feales  ovate-lanceolate,  fpreading  at  the‘‘  tip  ; 
lower  leaves  bipinnatifid,  lanceolate-linear  ; upper  ones  pin- 
natifid ; fiem  branched,  divaricated.”  An  intermediate 
fpecies  between  the  preceding  and  following.  Whole  plant 
green,  woolly-pubefcent.  Florets  of  the  ray  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  dife.  A native  of  Mount  Caucafus.  51.  C. 
panlculata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15.  Mart.  16.  Lam.  36.  Willd. 
38.  Jacq.  Ault.  tab.  320.  (C.  micranthus,  Gmel.  it.'  1. 

tab.  23.  fig.  1.  Stsebe,  Bauh.  pin.  p.  273.  n.  3.  Jacea  foliis 
candicantibus,  Tourn.  Inll.  p.444.  Morii.  hilt.  tab.  28.  fig. 
13.)  “ Calyxes  ciliated,  egg-fiiaped  ; feales  flat,  clofe- 

prefled  ; lower  leaves  bipinnatifid  ; upper  ones  pinnatifid  : 
item  panicled.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a toot  and  a half  high, 

angulars 
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angular,  hard,  fiender.  Flowers  fmall,  purple  ; piftils  white. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Auftria,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Siberia.  52.  C.  macule/a,  Lam.  33.  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  p.  gg/- 
n.  79  and  80.  Tab.  44.  fig.  i,  2.  “Calyxes  ciliated, 
ovate-roundifh,  beautifully  fpotted  ; leaves  flendi-r,  bipin- 
natifid-;  Hem  a iittle  panicled.”  Stem  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  ftriated,  whitifh.  Leaves  whitifh,  more  finely 
cut  than  thefe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  ; lower  ones  oblong, 
bipinnatifid  ; upper  ones  fmaller,  limply  pinnatifid  ; feginents 
linear.  Flowers  purple  ; calyxes  large,  fhort  ; feales  mark- 
ed with  brown  fpots  at  their  tip.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  33,  C . fplnofa,  Linn.Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  17-  Lam.  38. 
Willd.  39.  (Jacea  cretica  aculeata  incara,  Tourn.  J45. 
Stasbe  fpinofa,  Morif.  3.  p.  136.  Cyanus  fpinofu-.  Alp. 
exot.  tab.  162.)  “ Calyxes  ciliated  ; root-leaves  undivided 
and  pinnatifid,  fmooth  ; ftem-leaves  downy,  pinnatifid', 

• branches  fpinous.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  high,  cottony,  whitifh,  much  branched,  panicled  ; 
branches  diverging,  ft  iff,  terminating  in  ftiff  thorns.  Flowers 
flefh-coloured,  fmall,  obiong  ; feales  of  the  calyx  acute, 
Tightly  ciliated.  A native  of  Candia.  54.  C.  ragufina, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 7.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  32.  Willd.  40.  Bot.  mag. 
494.  (Cyanus  ragufinus,  Gaert.  Jacea  Epidanrica,  Tourn. 
4.15.  I.  ragufina,  Zan.  hill.  tab.  4;.  Stsebe,  Bar.  ic.  303.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated  ; leaves  downy,  pinnatifid  ; fegments  ob- 

■ tufe,  egg-fhaped,  quite  entire  ; outer  ones  largeft.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  perennial,  near  3 feet  high,  comma:  ly  fimjle, 
-cottony.  Leaves  remaining  all  the  year  alternate,  cottony, 
■very  white,  foft  ; terminal  lobe  large,  roimdifb.  Flower  yel- 
low, large,  terminal ; barren  florets  not  larger  than  the  others. 
■Calyx  cottony  ; feales  acute,  a little  ciliated  ; inner  ones  ter- 
minated by  a fcarious,  lacerated,  ciliated  appendage.  A na- 
tive ofRagufa  and  theifleof  Candia.  53.  C.  cineraria,  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  18.  Mart.  19.  Wild.  41.  (C.  candidiffima,  Lam.  33. 
Jacea  montana  candidiflima,  Bauh.  pm.  272.  Tourn.  444. 
Morif.  hid.  3.  tab.  26.  fig.  20.)  “ Calyxes  ciliated  ; leaves 

■ downy,  very  white,  all  compound  ; the  loweit  bipinnati- 
fid  ; the  highefl  pinnate-laciniatcd.”  Lam.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  cottony,  with  two  or  three  fhort 
branches  near  the  fummit.  Leaves  petioled,  foft ; fegments 
acute.  Flowers  purple,  large,  terminal,  folitary  ; calyx 
roundifh  ; apparently  feffile,  the  Item  being  leafy  to  its  baft. 
According  to  La  Marck  it  is  the  C.  Triumfetti  of  the  royal 
■garden  of  Paris.  Is  it  fpecifically  different  from  our  n. 
42?  A native  of  Italy.  56.  C.  cinerea,  Lam.  34.  Willd. 
42.  (C.  cineraria,  /3.  Linn.  Jacea  cineraria  laciniata,  flore 
purpureo,  Trium.  Obf.  72.  Tourn.  444.  Morif.  biff.  3.  p. 
141.  n.  21.  Jacq.  hort.  72.  Sttebe,  Barr.  ic.  347  ?) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated,  leaves  fomewhat  downy,  cinereous ; 
lower  ones  pinnate-laciniate : upper  ones  fimple.”  Lam. 
Root  perennial.  The  whole  plant  lefs  white  than  the 

■ preceding  fpecies.  Stem  near  a foot  and  a half  high, 
angular,  a little  panicled  in  its  upper  part.  Root-leaves 
on  long  petioles,  fmoothifh  above,  cinereous  under- 
neath ; fegments  oblong-lanceolate,  obtnfe.  Flowers  pur- 
ple, only  half  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies.  A native  of  Italy.  57.  C.  dealbata,  Willd.  43. 
“ Calyxes  ciliated  ; leaves  downy  underneath  ; root-leaves 
bipinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  acute  ; liem-leaves  pimia- 
rifid.’'  Willd.  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  a foot  long  and 
a more,  on  long  petioles,  fmooth  and  deep,  green  above, 
fnow-wh'te  with  down  underneath  ; ilem-ltaves  an  inch  and 
a half  or  two  inches  long.  Flower  purple,  large.  A native 
of  Iberia.  58.  C.  argentea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  U),  Mart.  20. 
Lam.  39.  Willd.  44.  (Jacea  cretica  laciniata,  Tourn.  Cor. 
32.  Barr.  ic.  218.  Argentina,  A1d.  exot.  116.)  “ Calyxes 
ferrated  ; leaves  downy  ; root-ones  pinnated  ; leaves  one- 
-eared."  Root  perennial.  Whole  plant  cottony,  very  white. 


Stem  fcarcely  a foot  high.  Root-leaves  with  nearly  equal  egg- 
fhaped  leaflets,  having  only  one  lob*  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
bale  ; ftem-leaves  fimple,  wedge-fhaped,  with  an  obtufe  tooth 
on  one  fide  at  the  bale.  Flowers  yellow,  only  half  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  C.  ragufina.  A native  of  Candia.  59.  C.  abrotani- 
folia,  Lam.  40.  (Jacea  tenuifolia,  hifpanica,  Barr,  ic  140?) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated,  pale-leaves  bipinnatifid,  linear-bnftie- 
fhaptd;  llemcorymbous.”  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  upright, 
ftriated,  angular,  leafy  its  whole  length  ; branches  fimple, 
forming  a corymb.  Leaves  numerous,  finely  cut,  like  thofe 
of  fouthern-wood  (artemifia  abiotanum)  ; upper  ones  fimply 
pinnated.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  refembling  thole  of 
C.  pamculata,  but  fmaller.  Communicated  to  La  Marck 
by  Juflieu,  iuppofed  to  be  a native  of  Spain.  60.  C.femper- 
virens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ii.  Mm.  22.  Lam.  46.  Willd.  43. 
(Jacea  lulitanica  fempervirens,  Tourn.  444-  Morif.  Hilt, 
tab.  28.  fig.  9.  Bocc.  Sicc.  tab.  39.  fi*.  3.)  “ Calyxes  cili- 
ated ; leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated  ; lowtft  tooth  elongated,  fo 
as  to  appear  like  a ftipule.”  Root  perennial.  A kind  of 
■evergreen  Ihrub,  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  high.  Stem 
cylindrical,  greyilh  ; branches  pubefeent,  thick  ftt  with  leaves. 
Leaves  greenilh,  a little  pubefeent,  foft,  toothed,  and  nar- 
rowed at  their  bafe.  Flowers  purple,  terminal,  folitary; 
peduncles  thickened  towards  the  bafe  of  the  calyxes  ; calyx- 
fcaks  fmooth,  ciliated  at  the  tip.  A native  of  Portugal. 
6i.  C . intybacea,  Lam.  47.  Mart.  70.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  259. 
(Jacea  rubra  foliis  intybaceis,  Barr.  Ic.  1229?)  (/3  Centaurea 
ieueantha,  Ponret.  compare  Stoebe  tenuifolia,  Barr.  Ic.  359.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated,  nearly  globular;  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid ; 
fegments  linear.”  ,3.  “ Leaves  narrow  er,  downy  underneath, 
fomewhat  hoary.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  near  two  feet  high, 
upright,  hard,  ftriated,  branched.  Leaves  large,  almolt 
without  hairs,  rough  to  the  touch.  Flowers  put  pie,  flefti- 
coloured,  or  white,  terminal.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  in  dry  paftures.  62.  C. 
Jcabiofa,  Linn.Sp.  PI.  22.  Mart.  23.  Lam.  43.  Willd.  47. 
Eng.  Bot.  56.  ( Soa'oiofa,  Bauh.  Pin.  p.  269.  n.  2.  Jacea  vul- 
garis laciniata  fiore  purpureo,  Tourn.  443.  J.  nigra  laciniata, 
Morif.  Hilt.  tab.  28.  fig.  IQ.  Cyanus,  Hall.  Helv.  n,  186.) 
Greater  knapweed.  “ Calyx-fcales  ciliated,  pubefeent, 
egg-fhaped  ; leaves  pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  fome- 
tiines  toothed,  a little  hairy.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  eredt,  branched,  furrowed.  Flowers  purple, 
large,  terminal,  folitary,  peduncled  ; florets  of  the  ray  elon- 
gated ; fegments  linear,  narrow ; down  unequal,  rather 
lcabrous.  Smith.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  chiefly  on  a calcareous  foil.  6].  C.  Kartfcbiana, 
Mart.  68.  Scop  Car.  n.  1027.  tab.  55.  “ Calyxes  ciliated 
with  fpines  ; leaves  pinnated  5 pinna:  Itfiile,  lanceolate,  de- 
current, ending  in  a point.  Stem  angular,  fmooth,  branched. 
Leaves  all  pinnated  ; pinnae  two  or  three  pairs  ; terminal  one 
larger  than  the  reft.  Flowers  rtddifh  ; calyx-fcales  yellow- 
ifh-green,  ftriated,  egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  ciliated  with  fpine3 
above  the  middle.  A native  of  the  iouth  of  Europe.  64. 
C.  coriacea,  Willd.  46.  Waldft.  and  Kitaib.  pi.  rar.  Hung. 
“ Calyxes  ciliated,  fmooth  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  feabrous  ; 
fegments  oblong,  lanceo.ate,  acute  ; higheft  of  the  root  ones 
fometirnes  cut  at  the  bate.”  Root  perennial.  Vtry  nearly 
allied  t®  C.  fcabiola,  but  the  Itaves  are  much  broader  and 
coriaceous,  the  flowers  larger,  and  the  calyxes  fmooth.  A 
native  of  Hungary.  65.  C.  tatarica , Mart.  24.  Willd.  48. 
Linn.  Jun.  Sup.  383.  “ Calyxes  ciliated  ; leaves  feabrous 

underneath,  pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanctolate,  fometirnes 
toothed.  Nearly  allied  to  C.  fcabiuia.  Root  perennial.  Root- 
leaves  oblong,  entire,  or  toothed,  petioled  ; lower  ftem  ones 
pinnated  ; leaflets  petioled,  lanctolate,  toothed  towar-ds  the 
bafe  ; upper  ones  pinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  cpirte  en- 
tire, terminal,  oue-toothed  ; uppermoft  lanceolate,  quite  en- 
ure. 
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tire.  Flowers  yellow  ; calyx-fcaies  fmooth,  yellowifh.  A 
native  of  Tartary.  66.  C.Jlwbe,  Linn.  24.  Mart.  25.  Lam. 
42.  Willd.  49.  (Sttebe,  Bauh.  Pin.  273.  n.  7.  C.  auftriaca 
humilis,  Cluf.  Hif.  2.  p.  10.)  “ Calyxes  ciliated,  oblong; 

leaves  pinnatifid,  linear,  quite  entire.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
near  three  feet  high,  branched  ; branches  (lender.  Leaves 
fome  pinnatifid,  others  entire  and  linear.  Flowers  folitary, 
terminal.  A native  of  Auftria.  67.  C.  acaulis,  Linn.  25. 
Mart.  26.  Lam.  43.  Willd.  no.  (Jacea,  Si>aw  Af,  342.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliated  ; leaves  lyrate  ; ftem  fcarcely  any.” 
Flower  yellow,  oblong,  folitary  ; calyx-fcaies  with  white 
ciliae.  A native  of  Arabia.  The  root  is  fweet  and  efculent, 
and  called  toffs  by  the  Arabs. 

V.  Cyanoidea.  Calyx-fcaies  briflly - ciliated ; briflles  recurved 
or  eredi.  (Cyanus  & jacea,  Juff.) 

68.  C .phrygia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  19. 
Willd.  15.  (jacea,  n.  7,  8,  9.  Bauh.  Pin.  Cyanus,  Hall. 
Helv.  n.  1 83.)  “ Calyxes  recurved-feathery  ; leaves  oblong, 
undivided,  fcabrous,  rmicronate-fcrrulated.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  fomewbat  fhrubby,  angular, 
flriated,  pubefeent,  branched  towards  the  fummit.  Leaves 
greenifh,  rough  to  the  touch  ; root-ones  long,  lanceolate, 
toothed,  narrowed  into  a petiole  towards  the  bate  ; Item- 
ones  embracing  the  ftem,  lanceolate,  toothed,  with  a longer 
tooth,  appearing  like  an  ear,  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  purple, 
terminal,  folitary  ; calyx-fcaies  oblong,  fmooth,  yellowifh  ; 
ending  in  a brown,  lanceolate  lamina,  twice  or  thrice  as  long 
as  the  feales  themfeives,  with  two  rows  of  rufous  ciliae,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a re  flatted  feather.  A native  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  69.  C .falicifolia, 
Willd.  1 6.  “ Calyxes  recurved-feathery,  top-fhaped  ; leaves 
oblong,  undivided,  fcabrous,  mucronate-lerrulated  ; ftem  Am- 
ple.” Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high, 
furrowed,  angular,  woolly-pubefcent  above.  Leaves  with 
white  veins ; root  and  lower  Item  ones  long,  egg-lhaped,  pe- 
tioled  ; upper  ones  oblong,  feffile.  Flowers  few,  generally 
two,  terminal ; lower  feales  of  the  calyx.ciliated  ; upper  ones 
recurved-feathery.  It  differs  from  C.  phrygia  chiefly  in  the 
ftrufture  of  the  calyx.  70.  C .auftriaca,  Willd.  17.  (C.  phry- 
gia, Jacq.  Rind.  167.)  “ Calyxes  recurved-feathery;  leaves 
egg-fhaped,  undivided,  fcabrous,  grofsly  toothed.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. EaAly  dilfinguifhed  from  C.  phrygia  'oy  its  grofsly 
toothed  egg-fhaped  leaves ; and  by  its  roundifh,  fcarious,  in- 
ner calyx  feales.  71.  C.  peflinata,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  9.  Mart.  11. 
I. am.  24.  Willd.  18.  (Jacea  montana  incana  afpera,  capitulis 
hilpidis.)  “ Caiyxes  recurved-feathery  ; leaves  mucronate- 
ferrated  ; lower  Item  ones  Annate  pinnatifid  ; upper  ones, 
and  thofe  of  the  branches  undivided.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
fcarcely  a foot  high,  angular,  branched,  a little  woolly. 
leaves  oblong,  embracing  the  Item,  auriclcd  at  the  bafe, 
lyre-fhaped,  flightly  cottony,  whitifh.  Flowers  purple,  termi- 
nal, folitary.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Hungary. 
72.  C . capillala,  Linn.  10.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  22.  Will.  19. 
(Cyanus,  Aft.  Gott.  I.  202.  tab.  6.)  “ Calyxes  recurved- 
feathery  ; loweft  leaves  pinnated,  toothed  ; upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate'.” Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  hard,  angular,  branch- 
ed. A native  of  Siberia.  73.  C . pullata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  iz. 
Mart.  .13.  Lam.  27.  Willd.  8^.  (Cyanus  humilis  hieracii 
folio,  Tourn.  446.  Cyanus  pullatus,  Gcert.  Jacea  humilis 
aiba,  Bauh.  Pm.  27  1.  Morif.  hif.  tab.  28.  fig.  iS.  Lob.  1c. 
542.)  “ Calyxes  ciliated,  furrounded  by  a whorl  of  long 
leaves;  leaves  lyrate,  toothed,  obtufe.”  Root  annual.  leaves 
from  the  root,  oblong,  lyre-fhaped,  green,  (lightly  villous, 
fpreading  on  the  ground  ; fegments  fliort,  obtufe  ; terminal 
one  almoft  round.  Flowers  pale  purple,  three  or  four  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  at  tirft  almoft  feffile,  but  having 
thi  ir  peduncles  gradually  lengthened  into  Ample  fteir.s,  a 
Von.  VII. 


little  villous,  declining,  and  longer  than  the  root-leaves ; 
calyx-fcaies  greet!,  bordered  with  black  ; terminated,  by  long 
yellowifh,  recurved-feathery  ciliae.  When  cultivated,  the 
ftem  becomes  two  feet  high,  branched,  and  leafy.  A native 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Wblldencw 
has  inferted  this  fpecies  in  the  next  divifton.  74.  C.  involu- 
crata,  Willd.  20.  Desfon.  Atl.  2.  295.  “ Calyxes  re- 

cui  ved-feathery,  leafy  at  the  bafe  ; leaves  flightly  toothed  ; 
root-leaves  pinnatifld  ; ftem  ones  lanceolate,  petioled.” 
Stems  a foot  high,  feverai,  Ample,  or  branched,  ftriated, 
pubefeent,  fome  ereft,  others  decumbent  at  the  bafe 
Leaves  pubefeent  ; ftem  ones  obtufe.  Flowers  yellow, 
folitary,  terminal,  fometiines  axillary  and  feffile ; barren 
florets  larger,  three  or  four  cleft ; calyx  oblong,  with  an 
involucre  of  lanceolate  leaves;  feales  pale  yellow,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  fometimes  brown  at  the  edge.  Seed  ob- 
long, even  ; down  briftly.  Receptacle  briftly.  A native  of 
mount  Atlas.  75.  C.  uniflora,  Linn.  Mant.  n3.  Mart.  9. 
La  Marck  20.  Willd.  21.  (Cyanus  alpinus ; Tourn.  445. 
Llall.  helv.  n.  [89.  Bocc.  Muf.  2.  tab.  2.)  “ Calyx  re- 

curved-fe.athery ; leaves  lanceolate,  fometimes  toothed  ; 
downy.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  near  a foot  high.  Ample, 
cottony,  one-flowered.  Leaves  narrow  lanceolate,  cottony, 
whitifh,  foft  to  the  touch,  fome  entire,  others  thinly  toothed. 
Flower  purple,  large,  terminal,  feffile,  furrounded  by  braftes 
at  its  bafe.  A native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  76.  C.Jlof- 
culofa,  Willd.  22.  “ Calyxes  recurved-feathery  ; flowers 

without  a neutral  ray  ; leaves  hairy,  lanceolate,  remotely 
toothed.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  Ample,  one-flowered,  hairy. 
Leaves  an  inch  and  a half  long,  not  downy,  but  cloathed  on 
each  Ade  with  numerous,  fhort,  ereft  hairs.  Flowers  pur- 
ple. The  habit  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  differs  in  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  A native  of  Italy.  77.  C.  trichocephala , 
Willd.  23.  Gmel.  Sib.  tab.  45.  Ag.  1,2.  “ Calyxes  re- 

curved-feathery, pubefeent ; leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  fcabrous.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  fcabrous.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  but  larger.  A native  of  Ruffia 
about  the  Volga.  78.  C.  Unifolia,  Linn.  Mant.  1x7.  Mart. 
10.  Lam.  21.  Willd.  24.  (C.  linarifolia  ; Lam.  23.  Jacea 
hilpanica  puniila,  linarise  folio  ; Tourn.  445.  Bar.  ic.  162.) 
“Calyxes  recurved-feathery,  fmooth,  leaves  linear;  quite 
entire,  hairy.”  Root  perennial.  Stems  feverai,  from  Ax  to 
eight  inches  high,  more  or  kfs  upright,  much  branched, 
panicled,  hairy.  Leaves  acute,  fmall,  numerous,  feffile,  whi- 
tifh, rough  to  the  touch.  Flowers  purple,  terminal,  feffile, 
folitary.  A native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  linifolia  and  li- 
narifolia of  La  Marck  appear  to  be  the  fame  plant.  He 
deferibed  the  former  from  a living,  the  latter  from  a dried 
fpecimen,  and  was  doubtful  to  which  the  fynonym  from 
Touruefort  fliould  be  referred.  7 9.  C.  hyjjopifolia,  Willd.  25. 
Vahl.  Symb.  1.  p.  75.  (Staebe,  Barr.  ic.  306.)  “Calyxes 
recurved-feathery,  pubefeent ; flowers  without  a neutral  ray  ; 
leaves  linear,  quite  entire  ; ftem  fomewbat  fhrubby.”  Root 
perennial.  Stem  about  half  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  fome- 
what  fcabrous,  branched  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  feffile, 
crowded,  half  an  inch  long,  ftiff,  pale  green,  fpreading  at  the 
tip,  ending  in  a white  point.  Flower  purple,  egg-fhaped, 
nearly  feffile,  terminal.  A native  of  Spain.  80.  C.  corono- 
pifolia . Lam.  25.  Willd.  26.  (Jacea  orientals  anana  coronop. 
folio  flore  iuteo,  Tourn.  Cor.  32.)  “ Calyxes  ereft-fea- 

thery  ; flowers  without  a neutral  ray  ; lower  leaves  pinna- 
tifid ; tipper  ones  linear;  all  quite  entire;  ftem  panicled.” 
Root  annual.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  upright,  (lender, 
nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  cloathed  on  both  Ades  with  fhort 
hairs.  Flowers  yellow,  terminal,  folitary  ; calyx-fcaies  lan- 
ceolate, briftly- ciliated , ending  in  a long,  fliffilh,  expanding 
awn.  A native  of  Spain.  81.  C.  nigra , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  h, 
H h Mart. 
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Mart.  12.  Lam.  18.  Willd.  27.  Eng.  bot.  tab.  178.  Mart. 
Flor.  Ruft.  tab.  130.  Flor.  dan.  996.  (Cyf-nus  niger,  Gasrt. 
tab.  161.  fig.  4.  Jacea  nigra  laciniata,  Bauh.  pin.  271. 
Tourn.  443.  Lob.  ic.  541-)  Common  knap-weed,  knob- 
weed,  horfe-knops,  or  hard-heads.  “ Calyxes  eredl-feathery  ; 
leaves  oblong  ; root  ones  fometimes  pinnatifid.  Item  ones 
entire  or  flightly  toothed.”  Root  biennial.  Linn.  Lam 
Willd.  but  in  England  it  is  certainly  perennial,  woody,  and 
fomewhat  creeping  ; whole  plant  rigid,  hard,  fcabrous.  Stem 
branched,  angular.  Lower-leaves  often  lyrate-angular  or 
toothed,  upper  ones  eg^-fhaped,  often  entire.  Flowers  pur- 
ple, terminal,  fivitary,  feffiie  ; calyx  globular;  fcales  black, 
egg-fhaped  ; cilice  erefc,  briftle-fhaped,  brown  ; inner  fcales 
unguiculated  ; florets  molt  generally  equal,  regular,  all  fertile. 
Seeds  hairy;  down  fhort,  confiding  of  numerous  fcales.  Dr. 
Smith.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  almoft  always  without 
a ray  of  barren  florets ; but  in  the  weltern  counties  it  is  faid 
by  Ray  and  other  botanids,  to  be  frequently  found  with  it. 
According  to  La  Marck  it  has  always,  in  France,  an  evident 
ray  of  barren  florets  larger  than  the  others.  Are  there  not 
two  diftinct  fpecies,  one  biennial  with  a ray,  the  other  pe- 
rennial without  one  ? 

VI.  Stceba.  Calyx-fca/cs  with  palmated  f pines  at  the  tip. 
( Seridia  ; Jufl.  ) 

82.  C.  fonchlfolla,  Linn.  35.  Mart.  38.  Lam.  49.  Willd. 

73.  (Carduus  maritimus,  Tourn.  441.  Jacea  laciniata  fonchi 

folio,  Bauh.  pin.  272.  Pluk.  tab.  39.  fig.  x.  /3.  Pink.  tab.  94. 
fig.  1.)  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous ; fpines  reflexed  ; leaves 

oblong,  fmoothilh,  embracing  the  Item,  half-decurrent,  re- 
pand-toothed  ; teeth  prickly.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot 
high,  Ample  or  fometimes  a little  branched,  green,  flightly 
downy  near  the  top.  Lower-leaves  petioled,  undivided, 
lanceolate-egg-fhaped ; upper  ones  feffiie,  toothed  towards 
the  bafe ; uppermofl  fomewhat  decurrent,  lanceolate. 
Flower  purple,  large,  terminal,  folitary  ; calyx-fcales  green  ; 
fpines  yellowifh.  A native  of  the  coafl  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 83.  C.yrnVw,  Linn.  36.  Mart.  39.  Lam.  50.  Willd. 

74.  (Carduus  hifpanicus,  Tourn.  442.  Jacea  foliis  feridis, 
Bauh.  pin.  272.  J.  latifolia,  Pluk.  tab.  38.  fig.  1.) 
“ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; fpines  reflexed  ; leaves  oblong, 
hoary,  embracing  the  Item,  half  decurrent,  toothed,  cut  at 
the  bafe  ; teeth  rather  prickly.”  Root  perennial.  Stems 
about  a foot  high,  inclining,  a little  branched.  Leaves 
thick,  flefhy  ; lower  ones  near  a foot  long,  finuated  like 
thofe  of  dandelion.  Flowers  very  large,  with  a purple 
ray  and  whitifh  difc  ; calyx-fpines  nine  or  more,  - yellowifh. 
A native  of  Spain.  84.  C.  romana,  Linn.  37.  Mart.  40. 
Willd.  73'.  (jacea,  Zan.  hift.  tab.  42.  Cyanus,  Barr.  rar. 
tab.  504.)  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; leaves  decurrent,  not 
prickly;  root  ones  pinnatifid,  terminal  lobe  very  large.” 
Linri.  “ Calyxes  palmate  fpinous  ; fpines  reflexed;  leaves 
lanceolate,  fefiile,  decurrent,  hairy,  fcabrous,  not  prickly, 
finely  toothed  ; root-leaves  lyrate.”  Root  annual,  Linn, 
biennial,  Miller;  perennial,  Willd.  Stems  three  feet  high. 
Flowers  large,  red  ; calyxes  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines. 
Mill.  A native  of  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1768.  85.  C.  napifolla , Linn  40.  Mart.  43.  Lam. 
51.  Willd.  86.  (Cyanus  napifolius,  Gaert.  Jacea,  Herm. 
par.  tab.  189.  Pluk.  tab.  94.  fig.  2.  Morif.  hill.  tab.  26. 
fig.  20.)  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous ; leaves  decurrent,  finu- 
ated, fomewhat  prickly ; root-leaves  lyrate.”  Linn. 
**  Calyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; flem-leaves  lanceolate,  toothed, 
decurrent ; root-leaves  lyrate,  obtufe.”  Willd.  Root  annual. 
Stem  three  feet  high,  branched.  Lower-leaves  not  much  un- 
like thofe  of  a turnip,  rounded  at  the  end,  cut  at  the  bafe 
into  many  fegments,  diminifhing  gradually  to  the  top  of  the 
ftem,  and  winged.  Miller.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high,  weak, 


much  branched.  Root-leaves  lyrate  ; terminal  lobe  very  large? 
roundifh-oval,  finely  toothed;  ftem-leaves  fmall,  oblong, 
narrow.  Flowers  purple,  terminal ; barren  florets  loofe, 
large  ; calyx-fpines  fmall,  very  weak,  always  reflexed.  Lam. 
from  a living  plant.  A native  of  Candia.  Cultivated  by 
.Miller  in  1759.  La  Marck  is  of  opinion  that  this  and  the 
preceding  are  the  fame  fpecies,  and  that  one  is  not  even  a 
variety  of  the  other.  But  as  both  are  faid  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Miller;  and  as  Willdenow  appears  to  have 
formed  his  fpecific  characters  of  both  from  living  plants,  we 
apprehend  that  this  eminent  French  botanift  mull  have 
fallen  into  an  error,  from  having  feen  only  one  of  them. 
86.  C.  ferox,  Willd.  7 6.  Desfont.  Atl.  2.  tab.  242. 
“ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; fpines  reflexed,  larger  than 
the  calyx  ; leaves  hoary,  oblong,  feffiie,  decurrent,  pinna- 
tifid ; teeth  not  prickly.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  procum- 
bent. A native  of  the  coafl  of  Barbary.  87.  C.  fol/litia/ls, 
Linn.  46.  Mart.  50.  Lam.  59.  Willd.  77.  Eng.  Bot.  tab. 
243.  (Carduus  flellatus,  Bauh.  Pin.  387.  n.  4.  Tourn.  440. 
n.  7.  Rai  Svn.  196.  11.  16.  Jacea,  Morif.  tab.  34.  fig.  29. 
Calcitrapa,  Hall.  Helv.  n.  193.)  St.  Barnaby’s  thiftle. 
“ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous,  terminal,  folitary  ; fpines 
flraight  ; leaves  lanceolate,  decurrent,  not  prickly  ; root 
ones  lyrate.”  Root  annual.  Stem  near  two  feet  high,  al- 
ternately branched,  winged  by  the  decurrent  leaves.  Leaves 
flightly  cottony,  whitifh  : ftem  ones  fmall,  narrow,  a little 
finuated  or  toothed  ; root-ones  four  or  five  inches  long, 
deeply  finuated  or  pinnatifid  ; with  a large,  more  or  lefs 
triangular  terminal  lobe.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  terminal, 
fcarcely  rayed  ; calyx,  like  the  reft  of  the  plant,  cloathed 
with  a cotton-like  web  ; fpines  yellowifh  ; the  middle  one 
confiderably  longer  and  ftronger  than  the  others.  A na- 
tive of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  very  rare  in  England.  88.  C. 
verutum,  Linn.  §2.  Mart.  56.  Lam.  60.  Wild.  ill. 
Gouan  Illuft.  73.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  i.  tab.  178.  “ Calyxes 

palmate-fpinous  ; middle  fpine  very  long  ; lateral  ones  fliort  ; 
root-leaves  finuate-pinnatifid  ; ftem  ones  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  decurrent.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  upright,  winged,  with  a few  Ample  branches  near 
the  top.  Lower Jlem-leaves  lyrate.  Flowers  yellow,  large, 
terminal,  folitary  ; calyx  pubefeent  ; fpines  yellowifh.  La 
Marck  is  inclined  to  confider  it  as  only  a variety  of  the 
preceding,  although  placed  by  LinnKus  and  moil  other 
authors  in  a different  divifion.  89.  C.  melitenjis,  Lmn.  47. 
Mart.  51.  Lam.  62.  Willd.  78.  (Cyanus  melitenlis, 
Gsert.  Carduus  melitenfis  capitulis  conglobatis,  Tourn.  442. 
Jacea,  Bocc.  Sic.  tab.  35.  Morif.  Hift.  iii.  p.  145.) 
“ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; terminal  ones  cindered,  feffiie  ; 
fpines  ftra’ght ; leaves  lanceolate,  fcabrous,  decurrent,  not 
prickly ; lower  ftem  ones  a little  toothed  ; root  ones  finu- 
ated.” Root  annual.  Stem  from  five  to  ten  inches  high, 
a little  woolly.  Ample,  or  with  only  a few  fliort  branches.. 
Leaves  oblong,  finuated,  their  terminal  lobe  obtufe,  not  an- 
gular, as  in  C.  folftitialis ; lower  ftem-leaves  not  decurrent. 
Flowers  yellow  ; axillary  ones  Angle  ; terminal  ones  cluf- 
tered,  two  or  three  together,  nearly  feffiie ; calyx-fcales 
brownifh  ; the  middle  one  not  above  one-third  the  length 
of  that  in  folftitialis.  A native  of  Malta  and  the  fouth  of 
France.  This  fpecies  was  cultivated  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
under  the  name  of  folftitialis,  till  Dr.  Smith  pointed  out  the 
miftake  in  the  Linntean  Tranfadlions,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  90.  C. 
Adami,  Willd.  79.  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous,  folitary  ; 

fpines  ftraight ; inner  fcales  fcarious  at  the  tip ; leaves 
downy,  lanceolate,  decurrent ; lower  ones  finely  toothed, 
pinnatifid  at  the  bafe.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high, 
branched,  near  the  top,  hoary.  Leaves  hoary  on  both  fides. 
Flowers  yellow,  terminal ; calyx-fcales  egg-fhaped,  green  ; 
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middle  fpine  longer  than  the  ethers ; florets  of  the  ray 
lhorter  than  thofe  of  the  dife.  A native  of  Iberia.  91.  C. 
JJcula,  Linn.  48.  Mart.  52.  Lam.  63.  Wilid.  80.  (Car- 
dnus  melitenlis  erucs  folio,  Tom'n.  442.  Jacea  cichorii 
folio,  Bocc.  Sic.  15.  Morif.  Hid.  tab.  28.  fig.  26.) 
£‘  Calyxes  palmate-fpinons  ; fpines  fpreading  ; leaves  fca- 
brous ; ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  a little  embracing  the  flem, 
finely  toothed  ; root  cnes  lyrate.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
a foot  and  a half  high,  angular,  branched,  flightly  villous. 
Flowers  yellow,  terminal ; middle  fpine  of  the  calyx  longer 
than  the  others,  brown.  A native  of  Sicily.  92.  C . fpha- 
rocephala,  Linn.  38.  Mart.  41.  Lam.  53.  Wilid.  81. 
(Jacea,  Morif.  Hid.  tab.  27.  fig.  9.)  “ Calyxes  palmate- 

fpinous  ; leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  petiolcd,  toothed.”  Linn. 
Root  annual.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  feeble,  di- 
viding at  the  top  into  a few  branches.  Leaves  woolly  ; 
root  ones  petioled,  a little  finuated  or  laciniated,  Item  ones 
feffile,  oblong,  fimpiy  toothed.  Flowers  purple,  terminal, 
folitary,  often  with  one  or  two  brafles.  A native  of  the 
coait  of  Barbary  and  Spain.  93.  C.  ceefpilofa,  Mart.  75, 
Cyril  Rar.  Neap.  tab.  8.  Vahl  Sym.  ii.  93.  “ Calyxes 

palmate-fpinous ; leaves  finuate-toothed ; lower  ones  petioled; 
upper  ones  half  embracing  the  flem.”  Root  perennial,  woody, 
dry,  perpendicular,  black  on  the  ontfide.  Stems  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  thickifh,  round,  pubefeent,  (1  riated  ; dividing 
from  the  bottom  into  numerous  procumbent  branches.  Leaves 
flightly  pubefeent;  teeth  mucronate,  but  not  prickly.  Flowers 
purple,  terminal,  folitary,  of  a (Long  clifagreeable  fmell ; far- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  with  an  involucre  of  from 
four  to  fix  concave  infiexed  leaves,  irregularly  toothed,  lan- 
ceolate-egg-lhaped  at  the  tip.  A native  of  Italy,  on  the 
fea-coaft  near  Naples,  forming  thick  tufts  in  the  fand. 
Willdcnow  fuppofes  this  and  the  preceding  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  fpecics.  94.  C.  Ifnardt,  Linn.  39.  Mart.  42. 
Lam.  52.  Wilid.  82.  (Calcitrapoides,  Ifn.  Paris,  1719. 
tab.  9.)  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous,  folitary,  feffile  ; leaves 

lanceolate,  a little  embracing  the  flem,  pianatifid-toothed.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  afeending,  about  a foot  long,  com- 
monly fquare,  hairy,  furrowed,  branched.  Lower  leaves 
four  or  five  inches  long,  fcabrous,  efpecially  at  the  edges  ; 
lobes  rather  ptickly ; upper  ones  fmaller,  often  entire,  or  a 
little  toothed.  Flowers  purple,  terminal  ; calyx  egg-fhaped, 
fmooth.  A native  of  the  ifie  of  Jerfey,  and  other  parts  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  95.  C.  Jlraminea , Wilid.  84.  (C. 
prolifera,  Vent.  Hort.  Celf.  tab.  16.  C.  glomerata,  Vahl 
Sym.  ii.  94.  C.  acaulis,  Forflc.  Defcrip.  152.)  “ Calyxes 
palmate-fpinous,  terminal,  feffile,  glomerated ; leaves  pe- 
tioled, pinnatifid,  cut-toothed.”  Root  annual.  Stemlefs 
in  its  natural  wild  ftate  ; but  when  cultivated  it  has  a fhort 
flem.  96.  C.  polyacantha , Wilid.  83.  Calyxes  palmate- 
fpmous;  leaves  embracing  the  Item,  runcinate,  pinnatifid, 
prickly  toothed  ; root  ones  lyrate.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
fix  or  feven  inqhes  high,  ereft,  flightly  villous.  Root-leaves 
hifpid-fcabrous,  lyrate  ; fegments  oblong,  toothed  ; termi- 
nal one  large,  roundiffi.  Flowers  purple ; ray  twice  the 
length  of  the  dife.  Native  country  unknown.  97 . C. 
heterophylia , Wild.  87.  “ Calyxes  palmate-fpinous ; fpines 

three;  Item-leaves  linear- filiform,  quite  entire;  root  ones 
lanceolate,  toothed  towards  the  bafe.”  Root  probably  an- 
nual, fimple,  perpendicular.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high, 
erect,  fcabrous,  pubefeent  ; branches  fimple.  Leaves  hif- 
pid-fcabrous ; root  ones  rather  acute,  leffening  into  a pe- 
tiole ; Item  ones  alternate,  rather  crowded,  revolute  at  the 
edges.  Flowers  purple,  rayed,  terminal,  folitary ; calyx- 
fcales  egg-fhaped,  clofe  ; fpines  yellow,  awl-ffiaped,  fpread- 
ing, equal.  A native  of  Spain.  98.  C.  afpera,  Linn.  41. 
Mart.  44.  Lam.  48.  Wilid,  88.  (Stcebe  iquamis  afperis, 


Bauh.  Pin.  273.  Jacea,  Bocc.  Muf.  ii.  tab.  26.)  <{' Ca* 
Jyxes  palmate-fpinous  ; fpines  three  or  five  ; leaves  lanceo- 
late, feffile,  toothed.  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  one  to 
two  feet  long,  procumbent  when  young,  reddifli,  flriated, 
rough  to  the  touch,  branched,  diflufe.  Root-leaves  oblong, 
finuated  ; Item  ones  fmall,  narrow,  rough.  Flowers  bright 
purple,  fmall  ; calyx-fpines  very  fmall,  yellowifh,  or  reddifli. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. 

VII.  Calcitrapa:.  Calyx-fpines  compound  or  branched. 
(Calcitrapa,  Juff.  ) 

99.  C.  benedifla , Linn.  42.  Mart.  45.  Lam.  54.  Wilid.  Sg. 
Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  tab.  42.  (Cnicus  benedidtus,  Gasrt.  tab. 
162.  fig.  5.  Cnicus  fylveftris  hirfutus ; five  carduus  benedic- 
tus,  Bauh.  pin.  378.  Tourn.  450.)  Bleffed  thiftle.  “ Calyx- 
es doubly  fpinous,  woolly,  involucred  ;. leaves  half-decurrent, 
toothed-fpir.ous.”  Root  annual,  cylindrical,  whitilh.  Stems 
feveral,  a foot  and  a half  high,  reddifh,  woolly,  branched. 
Leaves  oblong,  toothed,  villous,  bright  green,  with  a white 
nerve;  lower  ones  finuated;  alrr.ott  runcinated.  Flowers 
yellow,  terminal ; involucre  of  ten  leaves ; five  outer  ones 
larger;  calyx-fpines  pinnated  ; yellowifh;  florets  of  the  ray 
fmall,  trifid.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
the  Levant,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  This  plant 
obtained  the  name  of  benediftus,  or  bleffed,  from  its  fuppofed 
extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  It  has  an  intenfely  bitter 
tafte,  and  difagreeable  fmell ; and  exclufive  of  the  qualities 
attributed  to  other  bitters,  was  thought,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  malignant  fevers,  and 
applied  externally  to  heal  cancers  and  carious  bones.  It  has 
now  loft  much  of  its  reputation,  and  does  not  feem  to  be  ef- 
fentialiy  different  from  other  fimple  bitters.  An  infufion  of 
it  was  formerly  employed  to  affift  the  operation  of  emetics, 
but  the  flowers  of  chamomile  are  now  fubftituted  for  it  with 
equal  advantage.  In  lofs  of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  has 
been  injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  effefls  have  been  fre- 
quently experienced.  Cold  water  poured  on  the  dry  leaves 
extrafts  in  an  hour  or  two  a light  grateful  bitternefs  ; by 
Handing  long  upon  the  plant  the  liquor  becomes  difagree- 
able. Reftified  fpirit  in  a fhort  time  extrafts  the  lighter 
bitter,  but  does  not  take  up  the  naufeous  fo  eafily  as  water. 
See  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany.  100.  C.  apula,  Lam.  6r. 
Wilid.  90.  Desfont.  Atl.  2,  300.  (Carduus  Itellatus  luteus, 
capitulo  minus  fpinofo  ; Tourn.  441.)  “ Calyxes  doubly 
fpinous,  globular,  fmall  ; fpines  fmall ; root-leaves  lyrate, 
obtufe ; flem  winged.”  Lam.  Roof  annual.  Whole  plant 
pubefeent.  Stem  abput  a foot  high,  branched.  Root-leaves 
lyrate-pinnatifid  ; terminal  lobe  oval-obtufe  ; ftem-leaves  de- 
current,  oblong,  rather  narrow,  entire  or  toothed.  Flowers 
yellow,  terminal ; calyx-fpines  three ; middle  one  longer, 
branched.  A native  of  Italy  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary . 
101.  C.  erlophora,  Linn.  43.  Mart.  46.  Lam.  55.  Wilid. 
91.  (Carduus  lufitanicus  canefeens,  Tour.  441.  Calcitrapa, 
Vaill.  Aft.  1718,  p.  212.  Cyanus  eriophorus,  Gxrt.  2,  382. 
tab.  161.  fig.  4.)  “ Calyxes  doubly  fpinous,  woolly  ; leaves 
half  decurrent,  entire  and  finuated  ; flem  proliferous.”  Linn. 
Root  annual.  Stem  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  with  feveral 
branches  on  its  upper  part,  which  often  rife  higher  than  it- 
felf.  Leaves  light  green,  obtufe,  with  a fpine-like  point. 
Flowers  yellow,  terminal,  fornewhat  globular  ; barren  florets 
four-cleft,  fhorter  than  the  others  ; inner  kales  of  the  calyx 
fimpiy  acuminate  ; outer  ones  ending  in  a yellow,  fpreading 
fpine,  half  an  inch  long,  armed  with  prickles  on  each  fide. 
A native  of  Portugal.  102.  C.  agyptiaca,  Linn.  Mant.  1 18. 
Mart.  47.  Lam.  56.  Wilid.  92.  “ Calyxes  doubly  fpinous, 
fornewhat  woolly  ; leaves  feffile,  lanceolate,  entire  and  tooth- 
ed ; flem  proliferous.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high, 
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<3ifFufe,  prollferoufly  branched,  fpreading;  branches  alternate, 
from  the  xils  of  the  tipper  leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  fefiile, 
or  embracing  the  ftem,  fomewhat  fcabrous;  ioweft  pinna- 
ti fid  ; middle  ones  ly rate;  higheft  lanceolate.  Flowers  white, 
florets  Of  the  ray  four-cleft,  fmaller  than  the  others  ; calvx- 
fpincs  purplifh,  flender,  with  two  briille-fhaped  fmall  fpines 
on  each  fide.  A native  of  ./Egypt.  103.  C.  calcitrapa , 
Linn.  44.  Mart.  48.  Lam.  57.  Willd.  93.  Eng.  Bot.  125. 
(Carduus  fLllatus,  foliis  papaveris  erratici,  Bauh.  pin.  387. 
Tourn.  440.  Calcitrapa,  Hall.  helv.  n.  194.  Hippophte- 
ftum,  Col.  phyt.  tab.  24.  Calcitrapa  hippophaeftum,  Gaert. 
tab.  163.  fig.  2.)  Common  ftar-thif tie.  “ Calyxes  doubly 
fpinous,  fefiile  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  toothed  ; ftem  divaricated, 
fpreading,  hairy.”  Smith.  Root  annual.  Stem  low,  much 
branched,  furrowed.  Leaves  pale  green,  iometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  from  luxuriance  cluttered  under  the  branches ; 
teeth  fomewhat  prickly.  Flowers  purple  or  white,  lateral, 
fefiile  ; florets  of  the  ray  fcarcely  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
difc,  nearly  regular;  calyx-fpines  yellowifh,  divaricated,  po- 
lifhed,  three  times  the  length  of  the  fcale,  pinnated  at  their 
bafe  with  fmaller  fpines.  Seeds  with  fcarcely  any  down. 
A native  of  England  and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
The  plant  and  root  are  both  bitter,  and  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times ufed  by  brewers  inftead  of  hops.  The  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  Jews  with  their  pafchal  lamb.  They  are  given  by 
the  French  phyficians  in  the  way  of  extraff,  decoddion,  or 
powder  in  agues  and  fevers.  A decoddion  of  the  root  in 
the  proportion  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  fix 
ounces  of  water,  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  blad- 
der and  kidneys.  104.  C.  calcitrapoides,  Linn.  45.  Mant. 
49.  Lam.  58.  Willd.  94.  (Carduus  ftellatus,  foliis  intigris 
ferratis,  Magn.  Monfp.  292.  Tourn.  440.)  “ Calyxes  fome- 
what doubly  ferrated  ; leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  lanceolate, 
undivided,  ferrated.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  if 
not  merely  a variety.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and 
of  Syria. 

VIII.  Calcitrapoidea.  Calyx-fcales  ciliated,  terminated  by  a 
fimple fpine.  (Calcitrapa;  Juft.) 

105.  C.  diluta,  Mart.  71.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  261.  “ Calyxes 
ciliated  ; feales  acuminate,  fomewhat  thorny  ; leaves  oblong, 
pinnatifid  ; florets  of  the  ray  longer  than  thofe  of  the  difc. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  106.  C.  nicaenfis,  Mart. 
74.  Willd.  9J.  Allion.  ped.  tab.  74.  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpi- 

nous  at  the  tip  ; leaves  oblong,  embracing  the  Item,  fca- 
brous, undivided,  quite  entire ; root-leaves  egg-fhaped,  tooth- 
ed.” Root  biennial.  Stems  a foot  and  a half  high,  ftriated,  an- 
gular, alternately  branched.  Flowers  yellow  ; calyx-fcales 
dilated  at  the  tip  ; fpine  ftiort,  ftiff.  A native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nice.  107.  C.  fufeata,  Willd.  96.  Desfont. 
Atl.  2.  tab.  244.  “ Calyxes  cihate-fpinous  at  the  tip  ; 

leaves  of  the  ftem  lyrate-pinnatifid  ; of  the  branches  pubef- 
cent,  lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed.”  A native  of  the  coaft: 
of  Barbary.  108.  C.  hybrida , Mart.  73.  Willd.  97.  Allion. 
ped.  n.  593.  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous  at  the  tip  ; leaves 

hoary,  pinnatifid,  quite  entire  ; upper  ones  linear-lanceo- 
late.” Root  biennial.  Whole  plant  hoary-pubefeent.  Root- 
leaves  pinnatifid,  fomewhat  toothed.  Flowers  of  the  difc 
yellow;  of  the  ray  violet;  calyx-fpines  rigid,  yellow.  A 
native  of  hills  about  Turin.  It  has  been  iuppofed  to  be  a 
mule  between  C.  folftitialis  and  C.  paniculata.  109.  C. 
fquarrofa,  Willd.  98.  “ Calyxes  cihate-fpinous,  cylindrical; 
feales  reflexed  at  the  tip ; leaves  of  the  ftem  pinnatifid ; or  the 
branches  linear.”  Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  eredt,  branched, 
panicled  ; branches  fpreading.  Flowers  violet,  folitary,  or 
two  together  at  the  top  of  the  branches.  A native  of  the 
Levant.  110.  C.  parviflora,  Willd.  99.  Desf.  Atl.  2.  301. 
,(C.  diffufa,  Lam.  70.  Carduus  orientalis  calcitrapae  folio. 


flore  minimo,  Tourn.  31.)  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous,  egg. 

fhaped;  feales  reflexed  at  the  tip;  leaves  hoary  ; root  ones 
lyrate  ; ftem  ones  linear.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding. 
A native  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  jur. 
C.  carulefccns,  Willd.  100.  (C.  virgata  ; Cavan,  ic.  3.  tab. 
320?)  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous;  leaves  of  the  ftem  pin- 

nated-’inear ; of  the  branches  linear.”  Stem  a foot  high, 
ereft,  fmooth,  pubefeent  near  the  top,  furrowed,  branched  ; 
branches  few,  eredl.  Leaves  fmoothifli.  Flowers  violet ; ca- 
lyxes oblong  ; feales  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  with  a long  fpine  ; 
inner  ones  fcarious  at  the  tip.  A native  of  Spam.  112.  C. 
jacobeafolia,  Lam.  6S.  Willd.  101.  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous; 
inner  feales  fcarious;  root-leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  laciniated, 
tomentous  ; ftem  nearly  naked,  one-flowered.”  Stem  fix  or 
feven  inches  long,  Ample,  angular,  cottony.  Leaves  from  the 
root,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  petioled,  foft,  whitifh, 
Flower  yellow.  Deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  Jufiieu.  113.  Q.rejlexa,  Lam.  67.  Willd. 
102.  (Carduus  orientalis,  calcitrapa:  folio,  flore  flavefeente 
odoratiftimo  ) “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous  at  the  tip  ; fpines 

of  the  lower  feales  reflexed  ; leaves  pinnated  ; pinnae  linear, 
obtufe  ; root-leaves  bipinnated.”  Stem  about  three  feet  high, 
ereff,  angular,  deeply  furrowed,  branched.  Leaves  large. 
Flowers  yellow,  large  ; cal)x-fcales  egg-fhaped,  ending  in  a 
long,  ftiff,  ftraight  fpine  ; fpines  of  the  lower  ones  fhorter, 
weaker,  reflexed.  A native  of  Armenia.  11 4.  C.  ornata, 

Willd.  103.  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous;  fpines  of  the  lower 

feales  reflexed  ; leaves  very  fcabrous,  pinnated,  linear  ; pinnae 
linear,  mucronate  ; root  leaves  bipinnated.”  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding.  Leaves  fmaller,  hoary  ; calyx-fcales  briftly- 
ciliated  ; inner  ones  with  a fcarious  ciiiated  little  fcale  at  the 
tip,  acute.  A native  of  Spain.  UJ.  C . eryngioides,  Lam. 
66.  Willd  104.  (Carduus  eryngoides,  capite  lpiuofa,  Alp. 
Exot.  158.)  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous;  leaves  pinnated; 

pinnae  oblong,  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  entire,  mucronate  at 
the  tip.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  a halt  high,  up- 
right, fimple,  furrowed.  Flowers  purple,  large,  terminal  ; 
calyx-fcales  egg-ftiaped,  with  a ftrong  fpine  half  an  inch 
long  ; inner  ones  with  a fmall  ciliated  appendage  at  the  tip. 
A native  of  the  Levant.  1 16.  C.  centauroides,  Linn.  49. 
Mart.  53.  Lam.  64.  Willd.  105.  (Jacea  lutea  fpinofa  cen- 
tauroides, Bauh,  Pin.  272.  Carduus  centaurii  majoris  facie, 
capitulo  longis  & brevibus  aculeis  munito,  Tourn.  Cor.  31.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous;  leaves  ly  rate-pinnated,  generally 
entire  ; terminal  lobe  large,  toothed.”  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  high,  angular,  branched,  cloathed  with  ftiort  hairs. 
Leaves  large,  rough,  deeply  pinnated.  Flowers  yellow,  large, 
terminal  ; outer  calyx-fcales  ftiort,  round  ; inner  ones  oblong, 
fcarious,  without  a fpine.  A native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  1 17.  C.  collina,  Linn.  5 1.  Mart.  54.  Lam. 
65.  Willd.  106.  (Jacea  lutea,  capite  fpinofo,  Bauh.  Pin. 
272.  Carduus  luteus  centauroides  fegetum,  Tourn.  441.) 
“ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous  ; ftem-leaves  pinnatifid  ; root  ones 
bipinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate.”  Root  perennial.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  angular,  nearly  finooth,  branched. 
1 .eaves  large,  greenifn.  Flowers  yellow,  rather  large,  termi- 
nal, folitary.  La  Marck  thinks  it  fcarcely  more  tlnn  a 
variety  of  the  preceding,  but  its  leaves  are  more  deeply  cut, 
and  their  terminal  lobe  is  fmaller.  A native  of  Italy,  Spain,, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  118.  C.  rupejlris,  Linn.  50.  Mart. 
55.  Lam.  69.  Willd.  107.  (Jacea  laciniata  lutea,  Bauh. 
Pin.  272.  Col.  Ecphr.  1.  tab.  35.  fig- 2.  Morif.  tab.  28. 
fig.  25.)  "Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous;  ftem-leaves  pinnated; 
root-leaves  bipinnated  ; pinnae  linear-filiform.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  fcarcely  angular,  but  little  branched.  Calyx-fpines 
weak,  ftiorter  than  the  fcale  ; inner  feales  fcarious.  Nearly- 
allied  to  the  preceding.  119.  C.  pubefeens,  Willd . 108. 

3 (C.  incana. 
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(C.  incans,  Desfont.  Atl,  2.  301  ?)  “ Calyxes  ciliate-fpinous 
at  the  tip;  item-leaves  pinnatifid,  linear-lanceolate;  root  ones 
bipinnatifid  ; fegments  lanceolate,  terminal  one  toothed.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  high,  ereft,  furrowed,  woolly, 
pubefeent,  a little  branched.  Root-leaves  about  feven  inches 
long,  rather  fmooth,  fegments  fhort,  acute,  entire  ; item- 
leaves  three  inches  long  ; fegments  linear-lanceolate,  an  inch 
long,  quite  entire,  acute  ; upper  ones  ihorter,  undivided, 
linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Flowers  yellow  ; calyx  the 
fize  of  C.  eriophora  ; feales  pubefeent,  brownifh  at  the  tip. 
Defcribed  by  Willdenow  from  a living  plant.  Native  country 
unknown.  120.  C.  fordida,  Willd.  109.  “ Calyxes  ciliated- 
fpinous  ; item-leaves  pinnated,  quite  entire  ; root-leaves  bi- 
pinnatifid.” Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  high,  ereft,  fur- 
rowed, branched  at  the  bafe.  Root-leaves  three  inches  long, 
pubefeent  ; fegments  fhort,  lanceolate,  acute  ; pinnre  of  the 
item-leaves  linear,  acute,  quite  entire.  Flowers  dull  purple, 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Willdenow,  from 
a living  plant.  Native  country  unknown. 

IX.  Crocodiloidea . Calyx-fcales  not  ciliated,  terminated  by  a 
fimple J "pine . (Orocodilium,  Juff.) 

1 2 1 • C . falmcintica,  Linn.  54.  Mart.  57.  Lam.  ‘ji.  Willd. 
T12.  (Stasbc,  Bauh.  Pinax.  p.  275.  n.  1.  Jacea  foliis  cieho- 
raceis  flore  purpureo,  Tourn.  444.)  '‘Calyxes  globular, 
fmooth  ; fpine  very  final),  weak,  a little  refledted  ; leaves 
lanceolate,  ferrated,  root  ones  lyrate  ; Item  divaricated.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  three  feet  high,  a little  villous  towards 
the  bafe  ; branches  fimple,  long,  fltnder,  ft riated . Lower 
leaves  foft,  very  hairy,  runcinate-pinnatifid  ; terminal  lobe 
lanceolate,  large,  toothed  ; lower  ones  narrow,  almoit  linear, 
toothed,  fmooth,  acute.  Flowers  purple  or  white,  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  terminal,  folitary  ; barren  florets  four-cleft,  not 
larger  than  the  others.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and 
Spam.  122.  C.  elegans,  Mart.  76.  Allion.  Ped.  tab.  49. 
fig.  1.  “Stem  fimple;  leaves  undivided,  linear;  flowers 
folitary,  axillary,  and  terminal.”  Root  annual.  a foot 

and  a half  high,  cylindrical.  Leaves  linear,  elliptical,  hoary 
beneath,  (lightly  toothed,  ending  in  a fmall  fpine  ; lower  ones 
oppofite  the  others,  alternate.  Flowers  blue.  A native  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  vineyards.  123.  C.  aurea,  Mart.  77.  Willd. 
1 13.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  263,  Bot.  Mag.  421.  “ Calyxes  Amply 
fpinous  : fpines  Ipreading  ; florets  equal ; leaves  hairy  ; 

lower  ones  pinnatifid.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
hairy.  Leaves  feflile.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  large,  terminal. 
A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1738.  124.  C.  cichoraeea,  Linn.  53.  Mart.  58.  Lam.  72. 

Willd.  114.  (Jacea,  Rai.  Sup.  203.  Till.  Pif.  tab.  27.) 
“ Calyxes  briftly- fpinous  ; leaves  decurrent,  undivided,  fer- 
rated-fpinous.”  Flowers  fmall  ; calyx-fpine  recurved.  A 
native  of  Italy.  125.  C . muricata,  Linn.  33.  Mart.  39. 
Lam.  73.  Willd.  115.  (Jacea  cyanoides,  eehinato  capite, 
Bauh.  Pin.  272.  Monf.  Hill.  3.  tab.  26.  fig.  18.)  “ Calyxes 
Amply  fpinous,  villous  ; lower  leaves  lyrate,  toothed  ; upper 
ones  lanceolate  ; peduncles  very  long.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  or  more,  inclining,  (lightly  villous,  a little  branch- 
ed. Flowers  purple,  rayed  ; calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  black  at 
the  edges  ; fpine  brown,  very  (harp.  A native  of  Spain. 
126.  C.  peregrina,  Linn  56.  Mart.  60.  Lam.  74-  Willd.  1 16. 
(Centaureum,  Boerh.  Lugd.  1.  p.  44.)  “ Calyxes  briflly- 

Ipinous  ; leaves  lanceolate,  petioled,  toothed  near  the  bafe.” 
Root  biennial.  Flower  yellow,  large.  A native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe.  127.  C . radiata,  Linn.  Syft.  65.  Mart.  61. 
Lam.  73.  Willd.  117.  (Xerar.themum  erucifolium,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Ed.  2.  Gmel.  Sib.  2.  tab.  47.  fig.  1.  Pal.  It.  3. 
p.682.)  “ Calyxes  fcarcely  fpinous,  fomevvhat  awned, 

rayed;  leaves  pinnatifid.”  Stem  branched  towards  the  fum- 
mit.  Leaves  as  well  as  the  (lem  furmflied  with  white  hairs, 


toothed.  Flowers  white,  almoft  cylindrical,  terminal  ; inner 
calyx-fcales  long,  forming  a fmall  ray.  A native  of  Ruffia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Linnaeus  was  at  a lofs  where 
to  place  this  plant  ; and,  after  all,  doubted  whether  it 
be  not  a fpecies  of  Zxgea.  128.  C.  nudicaulis,  Linn. 
38.  Mart.  62.  Lam.  76.  (Carduus  cerinthoides,  Willd. 
35.  Jacea  folio  cerinthes,  Tourn  445.  Herm.  Parad.  tab.  190. 
Barrel,  ic.  1288.  Boec.  mu=.  e.  tab.  48.)  “ Calyxes  briftly- 
fpinous  : leaves  undivided  ; upper  ones  fomewhat  toothed  ; 
ftem  fimple,  nearly  naked,  one-flowered.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  a foot  high,  upright,  fmooth,  ftriated  ; furnifhed  near 
the.  bafe  with  two  or  three  narrow,  diftantly  toothed  leaves. 
Root-leaves  egg-fhaped,  entire,  petioled,  a little  hairy  at  the 
bafe  and  along  the  petiole.  Flower  purple,  terminal  ; calyx- 
fcales  fmooth,  blackifli  at  the  tip.  A native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  129.  C.  Crocodilium,  Linn.  37. 
Mait.  63.  Lam.  77.  Willd.  118.  (Crocodilium,  Vaill.  Aft. 
1719.  183.  Cyanus,  Barr.  303.  good.)  “ Calyxes  fcarious, 
fimply-fpinous ; leaves  pinnatifid,  quite  entire  ; terminal 
fegment  larger,  toothed.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and 
half  high,  angular,  rough  to  the  touch  ; branches  Ipreading, 
loofe.  Flowers  on  long  peduncles  ; barren  florets  large, 
purple  ; fertile  ones  whitifh  ; calyx-fcales  whitifh  or  filvery 
green  ; with  a brown  appendage,  terminated  by  a (harp  fpine. 
A native  of  Candia  and  Syria.  130.  C . pumila,  Linn.  39. 
Mart.  64.  Lam.  78.  Willd.  1 19.  (Crocodilium  acaulon, 
Vaill.  Aft.  1719.163.)  “ Calyxes  iimply-fpinous  ; leaves 

pinnated,  toothed,  villous  ; ftem  none.  Similar  to  C.  acau- 
lis  (n.  66.)  but  the  calyx-fcales  are  not  ciliated.  Leaves 
fpreading  on  the  ground.  Flowers  about  three  together, 
clofe  to  the  root  ; barren  florets  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
others ; calyx-fcales  fmooth,  membranous  at  their  edges ; 
fpine  fhort,  yellowifli.  Found  by  Haflelquift  in  Egypt.  131.C. 
tingitana,  Linn.  60.  Mart.  63.  Lam.  79.  Willd.  120.  (Cy- 
anus, Hall.  Goett.  370.  Linn.  Goett.  393.  Cnicus,  Herm. 
Ludgb.  tab.  163  ) “ Calyxes  fpinous  at  the  edge  ; leaves 

lanceolate,  undivided,  ferrated,  fomewhat  fpinous ; items 
one-flowered.  Diftinguifhed,  according  to  Linnaeus,  from 
Carthamus  tingitanus  and  caeruleus  by  its  ray  of  barren  flo- 
rets ; but  La  Ivlarck  fufpefts  that  the  fame  plant  has  been 
affigned  to  two  different  genera.  A native  of  the  coaft  of 
Barbary  about  Tangier.  132.  C . galaUites,  Linn.  61.  Mart. 
66.  Lam.  80.  Willd.  121.  (Carduus  tomentofus,  capitulo 
minore,  Bauhin.  pin.  382.  Carduus  galaftites,  J.  Bauh. 
hill.  3.  34.  Tourn.  441.)  “ Calyxes  briftly-fpinous  ; leaves 
decurrent,  fmuated,  fpinous,  downy  underneath.”  Entirely 
the  habit  of  a thiftle.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and 
a half  high,  branched,  cottony,  whitifti.  Leaves  long,  rather 
narrow,  deeply  pinnatifid,  toothed,  deep  green,  often  varie- 
gated with  white,  milky  veins  or  fpots.  Flowers  purple  or 
white  terminal  ; barren  florets  large,  cut  into  very  narrow 
fegments.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  the  coall 
ot  Barbary. 

Centaurea  fruticofa,  Linn.  See  Staeh  elina  fruticofa. 

Centaurea  majus,  Tourn.  See  Centaurea. 

Centaurea  minus , Tourn.  See  Gentiana,  Chiro- 
n 1 a,  and  Chlora. 

Centaurea  minus,  Rai.  Sup.  See  Eranthemum 
Capenfe. 

Centaurea,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous annual  and  perennial  kinds.  It  has  been  feen  that 
the  fpecies  are  very  numerous,  but  thofe  mod  commonly 
cultivated  are  : the  great  purple  centaury,  (C.  centaurium  ;) 
the  perennial  blue  bottle,  or  blue  batchelors  button  (C.  mon- 
tana  ;)  the  annual  blue-bottle,  or  bottles  of  all  forts  (C. 
Cyanus-,)  the  purple  fweet  centaury,  or  fweet  Sultau,  (C. 
mofehata ). 
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The  firft:  fort  lies  a (Long  perennial  root,  and  a great 
number  of  long  pinnate  leaves,  of  a lucid  green  colour,  fpread- 
ing  wide  on  every  fide  proceeding  from  it  ; the  peduncles 
are  (lender,  but  very  (biff,  and  divide  at  top  into  many  fmaller 
peduncles.  Thefe  together  with  the  (balks,  rife  five  or  fix 
ieet  high,  having  at  each  joint  one  fmall  pinnate  leaf  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  others;  each  of  the  peduncles  is  termi- 
nated by  a (ingle  head  of  purple  (lowers,  confiderably  long- 
er than  the  calyx,  which  come  out  in  July,  and  in  warm 
feafons,  produce  ripe  feeds  in  this  climate. 

The  fecond  fort  has  a perennial  roof,  running  deep  into 
the  ground  ; the  (tern  is  commonly,  fingle,  upright,  one- 
flowered  ; fometimes,  efpecially  in  a cultivated  (late,  it  puts 
forth  a branch  or  two  ; the  leaves  are  quite  entire,  tomen- 
tofe  ; and  the  flower  large  and  fpacious.  And  there  are 
varieties,  with  broad  leaves,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  the 
dwarf  perennial  blue-bottle. 

In  the  third  the  Hem  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  angular, 
(lightly  tomentofe,  branched  at  top  ; the  leaves  are  nume- 
rous, white  underneath,  with  three  parallel  ribs  ; the 
branches  are  one-flowered,  (lowering  from  June  to  Augufl. 
It  varies  with  blue  flowers,  with  blue  and  white  flowers, 
with  purple  flowers,  with  purple  and  white  flowers,  with 
flefh-coloured  flowers,  with  fleflr  coloured  and  white  flowers; 
with  violet-coloured  flowers,  with  violet  and  white  flowers, 
with  red  flowers,  with  double  blue  flowers,  with  double 
purple  flowers,  and  with  double  purple  and  white  flowers. 

The  lail  fort  is  annual,  and  fends  up  a round  channelled 
ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  which  divides  into  many  branches 
with  jagged  leaves,  of  a pale  green  colour,  fmooth,and  clofe 
to  the  branches  ; from  the  fide  of  the  branches  come  out 
long  naked  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  a fingle  head  of  flow- 
ers, which  have  a very  llrong  odour,  fo  as  to  be  offenfive  to 
many  people,  but  to  others  very  grateful  ; they  are  purple, 
white,  or  flefh-coloured.  It  varies  with  purple  flowers, 
with  white  flowers,  with  flefh-coloured  flowers,  with  pur- 
ple fillulous  flowers,  with  white  bibulous  flowers,  with 
fringed  flowers  and  fawed  leaves,  and  with  bright  yellow 
fiftular  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  are  plants  which  are  raifed 
with  little  trouble  or  difficulty.  The  firft  fort  is  capable  of 
being  increafed  by  parting  the  ro'  ts,  and  planting  them  out 
in  the  early  fpring  months  or  in  the  autumn,  in  beds  or  bor- 
ders where  they  are  to  remain.  And  it,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual forts,  may  likewife  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  in  it 
and  the  fecond  kind  flrould  be  fown  irithe  borders  or  clumps 
in  March  or  the  following  month,  the  young  plants  being 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  removed  into  other  fituations, 
when  neceffary,  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  two  lalb  forts  and  varieties  are  alfo  propagated  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  the  open  ground,  where  the  plants  are 
to  flower,  in  the  above  feafon.  They  fhould  he  put  in 
patches  of  fix  or  feveu  feeds  in  a pjace,  covering  them 
lightly  in  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The  latter  of 
which  may  alfo  be  fown  in  the  autumn  as  foon  as  the  feeds 
are  fully  ripened,  by  which  means  they  will  flower  at  a 
much  more  early  period  in  the  following  year.  And  the 
lall  or  fweet  fultan  kind,  efpecially  the  yellow,  which  is 
rather  tender,  may  alio  be  rendered  more  forward  by  fowing 
the  feeds  under  frames  or  glaffes  on  gentle  hot-beds  in  the 
early  fping,  removing  the  plants  to  the  open  ground  when 
of  fufficient  growth,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots  or 
in  pots.  They  are  all  proper  for  ornamenting  the  clumps 
and  borders  of  pleafure-grounds  ; the  two  firft  being  placed 
more  backward  in  them,  as  growing  to  the  largelt  fize. 

CENTAURIUM  minerale,  among  Chemijls , a name  given 
by  fome  to  the  panacea  of  antimony,  called  alfo  by  Glau- 


ber, pitYgans  univerfale ; the  preparation  of  which  is  given 
by  Juncker. 

C E NT  A IJ  R O ID  E S , in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy , the 
fame  with  gratiola.  Others  give  the  denomination  to 
the  greater  centaury. 

CENTAU  ROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fortrefs 
of  Greece  in  Theffaly  ; feated  on  Mount  Oiia,  near  Tempe. 
The  emperor  Juftinian  is  faicl  to  have  repaired  its  ruined 
walls. 

CENTAURS,  in  Mythology , a kind  of  fabulous  monfters, 
half  men,  half  horfes.  The  poets  feign  that  the  centaurs 
were  the  fons  of  Ixion  and  a cloud.  The  reafon  of  which 
fancy  was,  that  the  caftle  to  which  they  retired  was  called 
NeCsAii,  which  fignifies  a cloud.  Find.  Pyth.  Od.  2.  This 
fable  is  differently  interpreted. 

The  centaurs,  in  reality,  were  a tribe  of  Lapithae,  who 
inhabited  the  city  Pelethronum,  adjoining  to  mount  Pe- 
lion,  and  firft  invented  the  art  of  breaking  horfes  ; as  is  inti- 
mated by  Virgil.  Georg,  lib.  iii.  ver.  115.  Homer  and 
Hefiod  fpeak  of  centaurs.  The  firft  of  thefe  poets  in  his 
Iliad  (1.  i.  v.  268,  and  1.  ii.  v.  740)  and  in  his  Odyffey  (1. 
xxi.  v.  295)  calls  them  lavages,  or  monfters  covered  with 
hair.  Hefiod  deferibes  the  combat  of  the  centaurs  and  la* 
pithse,  the  latter  of  whom  had  helmets  and  cuirafles, 
whereas  the  former  fought  without  any  defenlive  armour. 
Pindar  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  poets  who 
reprefented  the  centaurs  as  half  men  and  half  horfes. 
“ Thefe  montters  (fays  he)  were  the  fruit  of  the  amours  of 
Centaurus,  the  foil  of  Ixion,  with  the  mares  of  Theffaly  ; 
they  refembled  their  father  in  the  upper  part  of  their  body, 
and  their  mother  in  the  lower.”  But  upon  the  cheit  of 
Cypfelides,  mentioned  by  Paufanias,  and  upon  which  cha- 
rafters  were  written  in  the  year  778  B.  C.  in  the  bouftro- 
phedon  form,  the  centaur  Chiron  appears  half  man  ar.d 
half  horfe,  but  reprefented  as  a man  fuftained  upon  two 
human  legs  and  feet,  with  the  croup-flanks  and  two  hinder 
legs  of  a horfe  attached  to  his  loins  ; fo  that  two  feet  of 
this  centaur  were  thofe  of  a horfe  : fo  that  it  refembled  a 
man  leading  a horfe  by  the  bridle  rather  than  a cavalier 
mounted  on  horfcback.  M.  Freret  (Mem.  Liter,  t.  2j.) 
fuggefts,  that  the  centaurs  were  herdfmen,  who  for  a long 
time  occupied  with  their  herds  the  vallies  or  Theffaly.  Their 
name  feems  evidently  to  be  derived  from  jcevIew,  Jlimulo,  I 
prick,  and  rocupog,  boves,  whence  xe vTat^ot,  bull-prickers  or  cen- 
taurs. It  is  of  this  kind  of  perfons  that  Homer  fpeaks  (v„ 
270)  as  inhabiting  at  firft  the  environs  of  mount  Ptlion,  and 
who,  having  been  driven  away  by  Pirithous,  fought  a retreat 
in  the  country  of  the  CEthici.  Didymus,  upon  this  and  the 
following  verfes,  obferves,  that,  according  to  all  the  ancients, 
the  centaurs  of  mount  Pelion  were  of  the  fame  nation  with 
the  Perrhcebi.  Accordingly,  the  centaurs  were  the  firft 
herdfmen  of  Theffaly.  The  more  ancient  fculplures  repre- 
fent  them  as  perfons  who  flood  near  horfes  to  hold  them  ; 
and  in  procels  of  time,  and  by  means  of  a poetic  or  pidtu- 
refque  licence,  they  came  to  be  reprefented  as  half  men  and 
half  horfes. 

CENTAURUS.  Centaur,  from  xenaupos,  formed  of 
xevna,  pungo ; and  ra.upoe,  lull ; q.  d.  bull-pricker,  in  AJlrono- 
mv,  a pare  or  moiety  or  a fouthern  conftellation,  being  one  of 
the  48  old  conftellations,  in  form,  half  man,  half  horfe; 
ufually  joined  with  the  Wolf.  See  Lupus.  According  to 
the  fable  of  the  Greeks,  this  was  Chiron  the  centaur,  who  \va9 
the  tutor  of  Achilles  and  JEfculapius,  reprefented  as  half 
man  and  half  horfe,  becaufe  he  had  applied  the  art  of  medi- 
cine to  the  benefit  both  of  men  and  of  horfes.  Others  pre- 
tend that  it  is  the  fymbol  ofjpleafure,  which  reduces  men  to  the 
fimilitudeof  beafts  : but  the  origin  of  the  allegory  which  has 
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placed  Centaurus  among  the  conflellations  is  unknown. 
His  hands  hold  a bottle  full  of  wine,  as  a fymboi  of  the 
vintage,  which  occurs  when  the  fun  is  near  this  conftella- 
tion  ; and  the  feventh  labour  of  Hercules  is  reprefented  by 
his  triumph  on  a furious  animal,  becauie  the  lun  in  the  fign 
of  Aauarius  caufes  the  minotaur  monfter  or  this  conftellation 
to  difapptar. 

The  itars  of  this  conftellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue  are 
37;  in  Tycho’s  4 ; and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  with 
Sharp’s  Appendix,  35.  Among  a great  number  of  (tars  in 
the  catalogue  of  La  Caille,  there  is  one,  bdides  others  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  which  in  1750  had  215°  42'  29 " of 
right  afcenfion,  and  59®  47'  8"  ot  fouth  declination.  For 
an  account  of  the  comparative  luflre  of  fome  of  the  ftars  in 
this  conftellation  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  fee  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1797*  P-  3*4- 

Centaury.  See  Ciilora,  Gentiana,  and  Cen- 

TAUREA. 

Centaury,  in  Agriculture,  is  the  name  of  a weed  or 
plant,  abounding  in  arable  or  other  lands,  and  generally 
called  blue-bottle.  It  is  often  very  troublefome  to  extir- 
pate from  the  lands  on  which  it  has  eftablifiied  itfelf. 

CENTELLA,  in  Botany , Linn.  See  Hydrocotyle 
glabrata,  and  villofa. 

CENTENARIENSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Africa  in  Numidia. 

CENTENARIUS,  or  Centenier,  inth  e Middle  Age, 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  government  or  command,  with 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  a village,  or  divilion,  con- 
taining an  hundred  freemen.  The  centenarii  were  under  the 
jurifdiftion  and  command  of  a fuperior  officer,  called  the 
count  or  comes.  We  find  them  among  the  Franks,  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  Lombards,  See.  On  account  of  the  diforders 
that  prevailed  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  afts  of  violence 
that  v/ere  fo  commonly  committed,  as  to  be  hardly  confi- 
dered  as  criminal,  the  centenarii  were  required  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  them- 
felves,  nor  proteft  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  that  crime.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  titles  of  count,  duke, 
vicar,  centenier,  or  thungin,  were  not  hereditary  in  families. 
They  had  the  management  of  the  revenue  and  adminiftered 
juftice  in  the  provinces.  They  were  at  the  fame  time  ma- 
giilrates  and  military  men.  They  convoked  the  ban  and 
arriere-ban,  aftembled  and  conducted  the  troops  to  the 
places  of  general  rendezvous. 

Centenarius  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  who  had  the 
command  of  a hundred  men,  more  frequently  called  centu- 
rion. 

Centenarius,  in  Monafleries,  was  an  officer  who  had  the 
fuperintendance  of  a hundred  monks. 

Centenarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon  worth  a hundred 
thoufand  fefterces  ; otherwife  called  census. 

CENTENIER.  See  Centenarius. 
CENTENINLIM  ovum.  See  Egg. 

CENTER,  or  Centre,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a 
point  equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of  a line,  figure,  or 
body  ; or  the  middle  of  a line,  or  plane,  by  which  a figure  or 
body  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ; or  the  middle 
point  fo  dividing  a line,  plane,  or  folid,  that  fome  certain 
effefts  are  equal  on  all  lides  of  it.  The  word  is  Ktvrpov, 
which  primarily  fignifies  a point ; being  formed  from  the 
verb  scsvteiv,  pungere,  to  prick. 

Center,  in  Architecture.  This  term  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
frame  of  timber  conftructed  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
the  ftones  or  bricks  forming  an  arch  or  vault  during  the 
erection.  Thus  the  center  ferves  as  a foundation  for  the 
arch  to  be  built -upon,  which,  at  the  completion  of  the 


work,  is  (truck  or  taken  down,  and  then  the  arch  will  (land 
of  itfelf  from  its  curved  figure. 

The  center  of  a large  vault,  fuch  as  that  of  a bridge, 
eonfifts  of  truffed  ribs,  framed  like  thole  of  a roof,  let  in 
parallel  vertical  planes,  at  the  diftance  of  5,  6,  7,  or  8 feet, 
bridged  over  with  horizontal  purlines.  In  great  works,  a 
bridging  is  Lid  for  every  courfe  of  arch  ftones,  with  block- 
ings between  to  keep  them  at  proper  diftances.  The 
vault-ftones  do  not  always  immediately  reft  upon  thefe 
bridgings  : planks  are  fometimes  put  between  that  they 
may  afterwards  be  cut  away,  in  order  to  feparate  the  center 
from  the  vaults,  which  mull  now  fupport  itfelf  by  the  re- 
ciprocal preffure  of  its  parts. 

If  a center  is  truly  conftrufted,  every  point  of  the  vault 
to  be  built  ought  to  be  fupported,  without  giving  any  tranf- 
verfe  drain  to  the  incumbent  part  of  the  center  : but  this  is 
impracticable,  for,  as  it  would  require  fuch  a multiplicity  of 
joints,  and,  from  the  (drinking  of  the  timber,  it  would  be 
lefs  fufficient  than  if  compofed  of  few  pieces,  fupporting 
only  a certain  number  ot  points  difpofed  at  judicious  di- 
ftances, leaving  the  intervals  to  be  fupported  by  timbers  in 
which  the  fuperincumbent  part  of  the  arch  will  act;  tranl- 
verfely,  but  will  dill  prefent  a fufficient  refiftance  foas  not  to 
be  materially  bent  or  put  out  of  form  by  the  load  of  the 
arch  above. 

If  the  river  over  which  a bridge  is  to  be  built  is  not  navi- 
gable, the  manner  of  conftrufting  the  center  is  fo  eafy,  that 
it  would  be  unneceffary  to  give  any  examples  here  ; but 
where  the  river  is  navigable,  the  center  requires  an  opening, 
in  the  middle  for  veffels  to  pafs  : this  renders  the  conftruc- 
tion  more  intricate  by  interrupting  the  horizontal  tie,  in- 
ftead  of  which  a number  of  ties  are  therefore  difpofed 
around  the  polygon,  forming  the  interior  part  of  the  center  ; 
but  as  in  many  practical  cafes  the  moft  judicious  and  vvell- 
(killed  theorift  might  be  deceived  as  to  the  equilibrium  of 
the  arch  to  be  fupported,  or  the  points  on  which  it  has  the 
moft  tendency  to  fall  in,  it  would,  therefore,  be  difficult  to 
fay  what  are  ties  and  what  are  ftrutts  ; and  even  if  the  true 
preffure  of  the  arch  could  be  afeertained,  the  knowledge  of 
this  alone  would  not  be  fufficient  ; for  the  fame  parts  of  the 
vaults,  in  the  procefs  of  execution,  vary  their  preffure  in 
every  fucceeding  additional  part,  and  what  was  a tie  at  one 
time,  becomes  fometimes  a ftrutt,  and  a ftrutt,  on  the  con- 
trary, a tie  at  another,  either  in  building,  or  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  vault.  This  ought  to  be  well  confidered  ; and, 
where  the  preffure  is  doubtful,  or  any  of  the  lengths  of 
timber  forming  the  center  be  afeertained  to  be  in  the  two 
different  Hates  above  mentioned,  fuch  timbers  fhould  be 
made  to  aft  in  either  cafe. 

Though  the  timbers  upon  which  the  vault  immediately 
refts  cannot  be  fupported  tranfverfely  throughout,  the  other 
pieces,  which  fupport  the  arch  from  the  feveral  preffing 
points,  may  all  be  made  to  aft  by  a judicious  arrangement, 
in  a direction  of  their  lengths.  The  abutting  joints,  which 
are  preffed,  will  be  fufficiently  refilled,  when  their  (houlders 
are  made  perpendicular  to  the  direftion  of  their  force,  and 
with  a very  fmall  tenant ; but  if  the  timbers  are  drawn  in  a 
direftion  of  their  length,  the  joints  ought  to  be  (trapped. 

The  beauty  of  every  trufs  is  to  have  as  few  quadrilaterals 
as  poffible.  All  the  openings  fhould  be  triangles  : the  in- 
terfeftion  of  the  timber  fhould  be  as  direft  as  poffible. 
Oblique  preffures  exert  prodigious  (bains,  which  require 
timbers  of  very  large  feftions  to  withftand  them,  and  which' 
prefs  upon  the  abutments  fo  much  as  to  make  the 
whole  trufs  fag  by  the  compreffion  of  the  intermediate 
joggles. 

If  proper  attention  be  paid  to  thefe  circumftances,  and 
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the  bearings  of  the  timbers  well  afcertained,  a center,  con- 
flrudled  upon  fuch  principles,  mu  ft  anfwer  its  intended  pur- 
pofe,  provided  that  a proper  eflimate  be  taken  of  the  com- 
municating forces  during  the  execution  of  the  vault,  and 
that  the  center  be  weil  fecured  at  its  abutment. 

There  are  feveral  principles  of  conflrudling  the  ribs  of 
centering  ; one  of  thefe  may  be  that  of  a large  trufs,  fpanning 
the  whole  opening,  having  its  vertex  fupporting  the  fummit 
of  the  arch,  and  its  rafters,  or  principal  braces,  fupporting 
other  fubordinate  trufTes  which  refill  the  prefifure  of  the  arch 
at  other  intermediate  points. 

Of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  by  Mr. 
Hupeau,  one  of  the  boldeft  centers  ever  executed  in  Eu- 
rope. Another  principle  is  that  of  two  independent  trufTes, 
one  fupporting  the  Tides  or  haunches  of  the  arch,  and  the 
other  the  crown.  Of  this  confirutiion  was  the  centering 
of  the  nave  and  tranfepts  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome, 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  two  centers  by  Pitot.  Another 
principle  of  centering  is  that  of  inferibed  equilateral  poly- 
gons, that  is,  the  exterior  beams,  fupporting  the  curve,  are 
of  equal  lengths,  and  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a poly- 
gon : another  polygon  is  formed  within  this,  having  its  an- 
gles in  the  middle  of  the  Tides  of  the  former,  and  fo  on,  al- 
ternately until  there  are  as  many  polygons  inferibed  as  will 
make  the  centering  fufficiently  llrong  or  fluff : this  mode  of 
centering  may  be  of  two  kinds.  One,  when  the  angles  are 
fixed  at  their  jundlion  to  the  fides  of  the  laft,  with  bolts  : 
double  king-polls  are  put  over  the  angles  to  prevent  tranf- 
verfe  llrain  at  that  fedlion  of  the  beams  where  the  two 
pieces  meet,  and  to  fupport  the  curve  above.  The  other 
kind  is,  when  the  polygons  adl  independently  of  each 
other : thefe  polygons  are  brought  into  aftion  by  king- 
polls,  which  fupport  the  curve,  and  adl  upon  the  angular 
points  of  each  other’s  polygon.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
centering  of  the  bridges  of  Cravant,  Nogent,  Mayence, 
and  Neuilly,  conflrudled  by  Perronet.  Though  thefe  cen- 
terings have  been  executed  to  very  large  fpans,  the  laft 
mentioned  being  120  feet,  their  equilibrium  is  by  no  means 
fo  fecure  as  when  the  angles  ot  the  inner  polygon  are 
faftened  to  that  immediately  preceding,  as  is  evident  from 
the  information  given  of  the  eredtion  of  thefe  bridges  by 
the  ingenious  architedl  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
treatife  on  this  fubjeft.  Another  principle  of  centering  is 
that  of  Weltminlter  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  London. 
They  confill  of  a feries  of  trufTes,  each  fupporting  a point 
in  the  arch,  the  principal  braces  having  their  low'er  extre- 
mities abutting  below  at  each  end  of  the  centering,  on  the 
ilriking-plates,  and  at  the  upper  end,  upon  apron-pieces, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  curve  that  fupport  bridgings  for 
binding  the  pieces  which  compofe  them  together  at  their 
jundlion.  There  is  one  diladvantage  under  which  this 
mode  labours  ; that  is  the  frequent  interfedlion  of  the 
principal  braces  with  one  another  : they  mull  either  be 
halved,  upon  each  other,  otherwife  they  mull  be  difeonti- 
nued,  and  made  in  various  lengths.  Both  of  thefe  diminilh 
their  lateral  llrength,  and  confcquently  make  them  much 
more  liable  to  buckle  than  when  whole  ; but  of  the  two 
that  of  halving  is  to  be  preferred  ; as,  by  the  braces  being 
in  one  length,  there  can  be  no  faging  occafioned  by  inter- 
mediate joggles,  and  the  braces  may  be  rendered  fufficiently 
fecure  laterally,  by  running  llraps  longitudinally  acrofs  the 
notched  part  on  each  fide,  boiling  thefe  flraps  to  the 
braces. 

Lallly,  another  mode  of  centering  nray  be  that  of  a num- 
ber of  quadrilateral  frames  abutting  on  each  other,  having 
their  joints  radiating  to  a center,  in  the  manner  of  the  wedge- 
flones  of  an  arch  in  mafonry.  Thefe  frames  ffiould  all  be  re- 


folved  into  triangles  by  one  or  two  diagonals,  according  to 
the  kind  of  llrain,  keeping  in  view  that  a piece,  which  is  a tie 
in  one  diagonal,  is,  in  the  other  diagonal,  of  the  fame  quad- 
rilateral, a llrutt  ; but  if  the  kind  of  llrain  on  any  frame  is 
not  well  afeertained,  it  would  be  better  to  place  two  diago- 
nals halved  upon  each  other.  The  frames  are  to  be  fecured 
to  one  another  w’ith  keys  or  bolts  ; by  this  precaution  each 
frame  will  be  rendered  quite  immoveable. 

Having  now  fhown  the  principles  upon  which  a good 
center  may  be  conltrudled,  we  (hall  proceeed  to  give 
foine  of  the  moll  approved  examples. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  LX VI.  of  Architedure,  is  the  manner  of 
forming  the  rib  for  a center  by  two  independent  trufTes ; in 
this  form  of  centering  there  is  no  occafion  for  bridles,  or 
double  king-polls,  as  in  thofe  of  Pitot,  of  the  fame  con- 
ftrudlion. 

Fig.  2.  The  manner  of  forming  a center  by  two  poly- 
gons, of  which  the  interior  one  is  fecured  to  the  exterior : 
in  this  there  is  no  occafion  for'  double  king-polls,  as  the 
parts  of  the  inferibed  polygon  either  aci  as  llrutts,  or  ties  to 
that  of  the  circumfcribing  one. 

Fig.  3,  is  the  manner  of  conflruSing  a center  with  three 
polygons,  which  are  all  fecured  to  each  other.  In  this, 
king-polls  become  neceflary,  otherwife  the  angles  of  the 
inner  polygon  would  bend  the  fides  of  that  next  to  it. 

Fig.  r,  Plate  LXVII.  is  the  manner  of  conflrudling  a 
center  according  to  Perronet,  with  four  polygons,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  with  this  improvement,  that  the 
lower  extremities  of  each  ring  of  polygons  are  framed  into 
the  two  abutments  ; this  gives  a much  firmer  bafe  than  if 
they  were  ail  to  meet  at  the  fame  place,  and  lenders  the 
center  much  llronger,  by  making  the  angles  more  acute. 
In  this  it  becomes  alfo  neceflary  to  have  double  king-polls, 
otherwife  the  exterior  polygon  would  only  be  efteftive. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  manner  of  forming  a center,  as  ufed  at 
Wefttninfter  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  by  independent  trufTes, 
confifting  of  two  rafters.  Whoever  conliders  the  principle 
of  this  center,  mull  evidently  fee  that  there  is  no  occafion 
for  the  double  king  polls,  as  the  prefiure  is  diredled  to  the 
abutments,  or  to  two  oppolite  oi  the  arch  in  the  fame 
level.  In  this  example,  the  interfetlious  are  all  fuppofed 
to  be  halved  together,  and  firmly  flrapped  acrofs  the  notch- 
ings. 

Fig.  3,  is  the  manner  of  conftrufting  a center  with  fe- 
parate  frames,  the  fides  of  which  radiate  to  a center,  as  has 
already  been  intimated. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  LXVIII.  is  the  defign  of  a center;  its 
principle  is  that  of  two  roofs  interfering  each  other.  In 
this  example,  the  forces  which  are  communicated  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  frame  are  refilled  longitudinally,  either 
by  compreffion  or  extenfion  ; and  no  force  is  exerted  tranl- 
verfcly  on  any  part,  excepting  the  curved  pieces  in  contatl 
with  the  boarding  fupporting  the  arch  flonts. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  defign  of  a center  : it  is  firll  framed  in  one 
large  trufs,  like  a common  roof,  with  two  principal  rafters, 
ana  a collar  beam  : each  of  the  rafters  becomes  a tie  for  the 
two  fmall  trufTes  above  which  are  framed  in  the  manner  of 
a roof  with  queen-polls  and  braces.  The  lower  angles  of 
the  principal  ratters  are  braced  from  the  lower  queen  polls 
to  the  polls.  This  trufs  is  free  from  tranfverfe  ftrains  in  all 
its  parts,  except  the  curve,  which  fupport  the  arch  flones  ; 
and,  if  well  fecured  at  the  abutments,  an  arch  of  an  immenfe 
weight  may  be  erefted  upon  it. 

Fig.  3,  is  the  celebrated  center  ufed  at  Blackfriars  bridge. 
The  names  of  the  timbers  are  as  follows  : 

A,  Timbers  which  fupport  the  centering. 

B,  C,  Upper  and  lower  Ilriking-plates  cafed  with  copper. 

D,  Wedge 
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D,  Wedge  between  {Iriking-plates  for  lowering  thecenter. 

E,  double  king-polls  to  confine  braces. 

F,  Apron  pieces  to  ftrengthen  rib  of  center. 

G,  Endings  laid  on  the  back  of  the  ribs 

H,  Blocks  between  bridgings  to  keep  them  at  equal  dif- 

t antes. 

I,  Small  braces  to  confine  the  ribs  tight. 

Iv,  Iron  (traps  bolrtd  to  king-polls  and  apron-pieces. 

L,  Ends  of  the  beam  at  the  feet  of  king-polls. 

M,  Principal  braces. 

In  {hiking  the  center  of  a large  arch,  the  bed  method  is  to 
let  it  down  a little  all  in  a piece,  by  eafing  fome  of  the  wedges ; 
it  is  there  let  to  reft  for  a few  hours  or  days,  to  try  if  the  arch 
makes  any  efforts  to  fall,  or  any  joints  open  or  Hones  crufh 
cr  crack,  that  the  damage  may  be  repaired  before  the  cen- 
ter is  entirely  removed,  which  is  not  to  be  done  till  the  arch 
ceafes  to  make  any  viftble  efforts. 

Center  of  Attack-,  in  French  centre  d'attaque,  or  attaque 
da  centre , in  Military  Language , is  an  attack  on  an  exten- 
five  front,  from  the  fecond  parallel  upon  the  works  of  a 
Ilrong  place  that  is  befieged,  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  a regular  attack. 

Center  of  Attraction.  See  Center  of  Gravitation. 

Center  of  abqftion,  in  Fortification,  is  themiddle point  of  its 
gorge,  or  angular  point  of  the  interior  polygon,  or  the  point 
where  the  two  adjacent  curtains  would  meet  when  produced. 

Center,  or  Centre,  of  a battalion  on  parade , in  Military 
Language , is  the  middle  of  it,  wheie  an  interval  is  left  for 
the  colours  ; and  fo  on. 

Center  of  cavity,  in  a fhip,  is  the  center  of  that  part  of 
the  {flip’s  body  which  is  immerfed  in  the  water;  and  which 
is  alfo  the  center  of  the  vertical  force  exerted  by  the  water 
to  fupport  the  veffel.  See  Ballast. 

Center  of  a circle  is  a point  in  the  middle  of  a circle,  or 
circular  figure,  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal. 

Euclid  demonftrates,  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  dou- 
ble to  that  at  the  circumference  ; i.  e.  the  angle  made  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  extremes  of  an  arch  to  the  center, 
is  double  that  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  thofe  extremes 
to  a point  in  the  circumference. 

Center  of  a conic  fetlion  is  the  middle  point  bifedting  any 
d'ameter,  or  the  point  in  which  ali  the  diameters  interfedt 
and  b.ifcdt  one  another. 

This  point,  in  the  eliipfis,  is  within  the  figure  ; and,  in 
the  hyperbola,  without,  or  between  the  conjugate  hyper- 
bolas ; and  in  the  parabola,  it  is  at  an  infinite  diltance. 

Center  of  converfion,  in  Mechanics , a term  firft  ufed  by 
M.  Parent.  Its  figuifieation  is  thus  conceived:  if  a flick  be 
laid  on  ftagnant  water,  and  drawn  by  a thread  fattened 
to  it,  fo  that  the  thread  always  makes  the  fame  angle  with 
the  flick  ; the  ftick  will  be  found  to  turn  on  one  of  its 
points  which  will  be  immoveable  ; which  point  is  termed 
the  center  of  converfion.  For  the  greater  cafe  the  thread 
may  be  conceived  f aliened  to  one  end  of  the  Hick. 

This  effect  arifts  from  the  rtiiltance  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
manner  wherein  it  divides : for,  imagine  the  firft  moment  of 
trattion,  it  is  certain,  here,  the  refiltance  of  the  parts  of  the 
fluid  to  be  difplaced  tends  to  turn  the  ftick  around  the 
point  to  which  the  thread  is  fattened,  as  on  a center  ; fo 
4hat  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  flaff  would  defenbe  precife- 
ly  the  quadrant  of  a circle  : after  which  the  fluid  would  no 
longer  bear  the  flick  lengthwife  ; but  in  a particular  mo- 
tion, in  fuch  manner,  as  that  the  tree  end  of  the  flick,  and 
the  parts  nearelt  it,  would  defenbe  larger  arcs  of  circles  than 
the  reft,  and  have  a greater  velocity.  The  refiltance,  there- 
fore, of  the  fluid,  which  tends  to  imprefs  a circular  motion 
on  the  ftick,  around  therein:  to  which  the  thread  is  fat- 
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tened,  tends  to  imprefs  a greater  velocity  on  the  parts  next 
to  the  other  extremity  ; or,  which  is  the  fame 'thing,  thofe 
parts  require  a greater  velocity  to  furmount  the  refiflance  of 
the  fluid,  fo  that  the  ftick  will  not  have  that  circular  motion 
around  the  point  to  which  the  thread  is  faftened  ; or  the 
refiflance  cf  the  fluid  is  greater  towards  the  free  extreme 
of  the  ftick,  and  ftill  leffens  towards  the  other  extreme.  Now 
all  the  columns,  or  threads  of  water,  which  refill  the  Hick, 
mult  be  fuppofed  of  the  fame  length  or  the  fame  mafs. 
One  may  therefore  find  on  the  (tick  fuch  a point,  as  that 
taking  a great  number  of  thofe  threads  on  that  fide  which 
refills  the  leaft,  and  a lefs  number  on  that  fide  where  thty 
refill  the  moft,  there  will  be  an  exadt  compenfation,  and  the 
forces  be  equal  on  each  fide  : this  point  is  the  center  of  con- 
verfion.  And  as  the  fame  reafoning  has  place  in  all  motions 
of  tradtion  made  in  the  fame  manner,  this  center  is  always 
the  fame  point.  The  grand  queltion  here  arifing  is,  to 
know  precifely  in  what  point  the  center  of  converfion  is 
found  : this  M.  Parent  has  determined  by  much  laborious 
calculation.  If  the  ftick  drawn  by  one  extremity  be  a ftraight 
line  divided  into  twenty  parts,  reckoning  from  the  thread, 
the  center  of  converfion  he  finds  will  be  nearly  on  the  1,3th. 
If  it  be  not  a line,  but  a furface  or  a fohd,  there  will  be 
fome  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  center  of  converfion, 
according  to  the  furface,  or  the  folid.  See  Mem.  of  the 
Acad,  of  Sciences,  abridged,  vol.  i.  p.  19  x. 

If  in  lieu  of  a body  fvvimming  in  a fluid,  we  fuppofe  it 
laid  on  a rough  uneven  plane : the  refiflance  of  this  plane 
to  the  motion  of  the  body  will  always  be  divided  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  determine  the  fame  center  of  converfion. 
This  refiltance  is,  precifely,  what  we  call  fr id-ion,  fo  pre« 
judicial  to  the  effedts  of  machines.  See  Center  of  rota- 
tion. 

Center  of  a curve , of  the  higher  kind,  is  the  point 
where  two  diameters  concur. 

When  all  the  diameters  concur  in  the  fame  point,  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  calls  it  the  general  center.  M.  l’Abbe  de 
Gua,  in  his  “ Uf-tges  de  i’Anglyfe  de  Defcart.es,”  has 
given  a method  for  finding  the  general  centers  of  curves,  and 
fuggefted  fome  important  remarks  on  the  definition  of  gene- 
ral centers  given  by  Newton.  The  ingenious  abbe  calls  the  ge- 
neral center  of  a curve  a point  of  his  plane,  fuch  that  all  the 
right  lines  which  pafs  thither  have  on  one  fide  or  other  of  this 
point  equal  portions  terminated  by  the  curve ; and  he  obferves : 
1.  That  this  definition  correfponds  with  fufficient  exadtnefs 
to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  center: — 2.  That 
the  definition  of  Newton  is  comprifed  in  his  own:  and 
3.  That  by  adhering  to  his  definition  he  has  arrived  at  thofe 
conditions  which  Newton  affigns  to  curves,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  a general  center ; and  hence  it  feems  to 
follow,  that  Newton  had  in  view  the  definition  of  M.  l’Abbe 
de  Gua  rather  than  his  own,  when  he  determined  thefe  cen- 
ters. M.  Cramer,  in  his  “ Introdudtion  a PAnaiyfe  des 
Lignes  courbes,”  gives  a very  exadt  method  for  determining 
thefe  general  centers. 

Center  of  a dial,  is  that  point  where  its  gnomon  or  ftyle, 
which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  interfedts 
the  plane  of  the  dial ; and  from  thence,  in  thofe  dials  which 
have  centers,  all  the  hour  lines  are  drawn.  If  the  plane  of 
the  dial  be  paralkl  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  it  can  have  no 
center  at  all ; but  all  the  hour-lines  will  be  parallel  to  the 
ftyle,  and  to  one  another  ; the  center  being,  as  it  were,  at  an 
infinite  diltance. 

Center  of  an  cllipf.s,  is  that  p-int  where  the  two  diame- 
ters, the  tranfverfe  and  the  conjugate,  and  alfo  all  other  dia- 
meters, interfedt  each  other.  , 

Center  of  the  equant,  in  the  Old  Afronomy,  a point  in  the 
line  of  the  aphelion  ; being  as  tar  udlant  from  the  center 
I i of 
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of  the  eccentric  towards  tlie  aphelion,  as  the  fun  is  from  the 
center  of  the  eccentric  towards  the  perihelion. 

Center,  of  equilibrium , is  the  fame  with  rei'pedl  to  bodies 
immerftd  in  a fluid,  as  the  center  of  gravity  is  to  bodies  in 
free  fpace  : or  it  is  a certain  point  on  which,  if  the  body  or 
bodies  be  fufpended,  they  will  reft  in  any  polition.  More 
generally,  in  a fyfiem  of  bodies,  it  "is  the  point  about  which 
they  will  be  in  equilibrio  ; or  it  is  a point  fuch  that  if  the 
fyltem  of  bodies  were  fufpended  or  fullained  by  it,  the  fa:d 
fyftem  would  remain  in  equilibrio.  Thus,  the  fulcrum  of  a 
lever  is  its  centre  of  equilibrium.  For  a method  of  deter- 
mining the  centre  of  equilibrium,  fee  Emerfon’s  Mechanics, 
prop.  92,  p.  134. 

Center  of  friction  is  that  point  in  the  bafe  of  a body,  on 
which  it  revolves,  into  which,  if  the  whole  furface  of  the 
bafe  and  the  mafs  of  the  body  were  colledded,  and  made  to 
revolve  about  the  center  of  the  bafe  of  the  given  body,  the 
angular  velocity  deftroyed  by  its  friction  would  be  equal  to 
the  angular  velocity  dettroyed  m the  given  body  by  its  fric- 
tion in  the  fame  time. 

To find  the  Center  of 'friction.  Let  FG  H ( Plate  IV.  Me- 
chanics, fig.  2i.)  be  the  bafe  of  a body  revolving  about  its 
center  C,  and  fuppofe  about  a,b,c , &c.  to  be  indefinite- 
ly fmall  parts  of  the  bafe,  and  let  A,  B,C,  &c.  be  the  cor- 
refponding  parts  of  the  folid,  or  the  prifmatic  parts,  having 
a,  b,c,  Sec.  for  their  bafes  ; and  P the  center  of  friddion.  It 
is  manifeft,  that  the  decrement  of  the  angular  velocity  mull 
vary  as  the  whole  diminution  of  the  momentum  of  rotation 
caufed  by  the  friction  direCtly,  and  as  the  whole  momentum  of 
rotation  or  effect  of  the  inertia  of  all  the  particles  of  the 
folid  inverfely  ; the  former  being  employed  in  diminiffiing  the 
angular  velocity,  and  the  latter  in  oppofing  that  diminution 
by  the  endeavour  of  the  particles  to  perfevere  in  their  mo- 
tion. Hence,  if  the  effect  of  the  friddion  varies  as  the  effedt 
of  the  inertia,  the  decrements  of  the  angular  velocity  in  a 
given  time  will  be  equal.  Now  as  the  quantity  of  friddion 
does  not  depend  on  the  velocity,  the  effedd  of  the  friddion  of 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  bafe  a,b:c,  Sec.  will  be  as 
a x «C,  b x bC,  c X rC,  See.  and  alfo  the  effect  of  the 
inertia  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  body  will  be  as 
A x aC",  B x bC2,  C x cC2,  &c.  Now  when  the  whole 
furface  of  the  bafe  and  mafs  of  the  body  are  concentrated  in 
P,  the  effedd  of  the  friction  will  be  as  a 4-  b + c + Sec. 

X C P,  and  of  the  inertia  as  A + B + C + Sec.  x CP) 
confequently  a X aC  + b X bC  + c X cC  + Sec. 
: a + b + c + Sec.  x C P ::  A X aC2  + B x bC2  + C 
X cC2  + Sec.  : A + B + C + &c.  X CP1;  and  hence 
p p A x a C2  + B x bC2  + C x cC2  + See,  x a + 
a x aC  T b x bC  + c x fC  + &c.  X A + 


b + c + Sec. 

— = (if  S = the  fum  of  the  products  of  each 

B + C + &c. 

particle  into  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion, T = the  fum  of  the  produdts  of  each  part  of  the  bafe 
into  its  diltance  from  the  center,  s = the  area  of  the  bafe, 

S x s 

t — the  folid  content  of  the  body)  ~ . See  Vince  on 

L X t 

the  motion  of  bodies  affedted  by  friction,  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  for  1785*  vo^  lX!tv-  P-  186. 

Center  of  gravitation,  or  attraction,  in  Phyfics,  is  that 
point  to  which  bodies  tend  by  gravity  ; or  that  point  to 
which  a revolving  planet  or  comet  is  impelled  or  attradted 
by  the  force  or  impetus  of  gravity. 

Center,  in  Mafuriry,  denotes  a wooden  mould  by  which 
to  turn  an  arch.  See  Center  in  Architecture. 

Center  of  gravity , in  Mechanics , is  a point  within  a body, 
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through  which  if  a plane  pafs,  the  fegmentson  each  fide  will 
equiponderate,  i.  e.  neither  of  them  can  move  the  other. 
Hence,  if  the  defeent  of  the  center  of  gravity  be  prevented, 
or  if  the  body  be  fufpended  by  its  center  of  gravity,  it  will 
continue  at  reil  in  equilibria , 111  any  polition.  Tile  whole 
gravity,  or  whole  matter,  of  a body  may  be  conceived  united 
in  its  center  of  gravity;  and  therefore,  in  demor.llrations,  it 
is  ufual  for  the  body  to  fubftitute  the  center. 

Through  the  center  of  gravity  paffes  a right  line,  called 
the  diameter  of  gravity  : the  interfedtiou,  therefore,  of  two 
fuch  diameters  determines  the  center.  The  plane  whereon 
the  center  of  gravity  is  placed  is  called  the  plane  of  gravity 
fo  that  the  common  interfedtiou  of  two  fuch  planes  determines 
the  diameter  of  gravity. 

In  homogental  bodies,  which  may  be  divided  lengthwife 
into  iimilar  and  equal  parts,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the 
fame  with  the  center  of  magnitude.  If,  therefore,  a line  be 
bifedded,  the  point  of  bifedlion  will  be  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a parallelogram,  or  cylinder,  or 
any  prifm  whatever,  is  in  the  middle  point  of  the  axis  : and 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a circle,  or  any  regular  figure,  is  the 
fame  as  the  center  of  magnitude.  Alfo,  if  a line  can  be  fo 
drawn  as  to  divide  a plane  into  equal  and  Iimilar  parts,  that 
line  will  be  a diameter  of  gravity,  or  will  pafs  through  the 
center  of  gravity  ; and  it  is  the  fame  as  the  axis  cf  the  plane. 
Thus,  the  line,  drawn  from  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  of  an  ifofceles  triangle,  is  a diameter  of  gravity  ; and 
thus  alfo  the  axis  of  an  ellipfe,  or  a parabola.  Sec.  is  a dia- 
meter of  gravity.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a fegment  or 
arc  of  a circle  is  in  the  radius  or  line  perpendicularly  bifedd- 
iag  its  chord  or  bafe.  Likewife,  if  a plane  divide  a folid  in 
the  fame  manner,  making  the  parts  on  both  Tides  of  it  per- 
fedtly  equal,  and  in  all  refpedds  iimilar,  it  will  be  a plane  of 
gravity,  or  will  pafs  through  the  center  of  gravity.  There- 
fore, as  the  interfeddion  of  two  fuch  planes  determines  the 
diameter  of  gravity,  the  center  of  gravity  of  a right  cone,  or 
fpherical  fegment,  or  conoid,  Sec.  will  be  in  the  axis  of  the 
fame.  See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a body . Let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  ( Plate  IV.  Mechanics,  fig.  22.)  be  particles  of  the  body, 
and  finding  the  centers  of  equilibrium,^  and  q,  of  A and  B, 
C and  D refpedtively  (fee  Balance  and  Lever);  let  A -J- 
B be  placed  in  p,  and  C -j-  D in  q,  and  their  center  of  equi- 
librium, G,  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  particles  A, 
B,  C,  D,  Sec.  Becanfe  the  force  of  gravity  adds  upon  the 
particles  in  parallel  direddions,  the  efficacy  of  A to  communi- 
cate motion  to  G is  A X AG,  and  that  of  B is  B X BG, 
or  A X A p -f-  pG , and  B X Bp  -j-  pG,  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  them,  or  A + B X pG,  fince  A X A/  and  B X 
B p are  equal  and  oppofite,  and  confequently  deftroy  each 
other.  The  fum  of  the  momenta  of  C and  D is  found,  by  a 
fimilar  procefs,  to  be  the  fame  as  if  they  were  placed  in  q : 
and  confequently  G,  which  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  A -f-  B 
and  C + D,  placed  in  p and  q refpedtively,  is  the  cencer  of 
gravity  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  placed  at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c„ 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  the  body  cannot  be  in 
equilibrio  about  any  other  point  except  G ; for,  if  pofiible, 
let  X be  fuch  a point,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  efforts  of  A 
and  B to  move  X = A -f-  B x /X,  and  of  C and  D =. 
c ID  X yX  ; cofifequently  the  point  X is  kept  in  equi- 
librio by  tvfo  forces,  A + B X />X,  and  C + D X 5X, 
not  adding  in  oppofite  direddions,  which  is  impoffible.  More- 
over, in  every  fit  nation  of  the  body  compofed  of  the  particles 
A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  if  the  point  G be  fupported,  the  body  will 
be  at  reft  ; for  the  force  of  gravity  adding  always  in  parallel 
dirt&ions  upon  the  particles,  theirmomenta,  or  efforts  to  move 
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O,  will  always  be  as  A X A G,  B X B G,  &c.  which,  by 
the  procefs  ufed  in  this  propofition,  will  always  be  reduced 
to  two  forces  that  are  equal  and  oppolite.  Farther,^  if  A 
-f  B + C + D,  &c.  be  equal  to  Q,  and  the  preffure  of 
each  in  parallel  directions  be  equal  to  q,  a force,  as  Q^  X g, 
afting  at  the  point  G in  a diredion  oppofite  to  that  in  which 
the  particles  prefs,  will  remove  their  preflure.  Or,  if  A,  B, 
C,  &c.  be  dellituteof  gravity,  and  only  refill  the  adlion  of  a 
force  by  their  inertia,  a force  at  P ading  at  G will  communi- 
cate  equal  velocities  to  every  particle  ; becaufe  their  refill - 
ayces,  being  exerted  in  diredions  oppofite  to  that  of  P,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  each  other,  vary  as  their  dillance  fioni 
G,  and  confequentlv  the  fums  of  the  refillances  on  each  fide 
of  G are  equal.  And,  vice  verfa,  if  Q^_be  moving  and 
without  gravity,  a force  applied  at  G (the  center  of  iner- 
tia) equal  to  the  momentum  of  Q^  will  deftroy  all  mo- 


tion. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a fhip  is  always  before  the  point, 
which  is  the  middle  of  herabfolute  length  ; for  the  fore  part, 
having  greater  capacity  than  the  after  part,  mull  of  courfe 
have  alfo  greater  weight  : and,  therefore,  it  carries  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  forward  in  proportion  to  its  greater  weight 
(which  in  large  (hips  is  from  50  to  80  tons),  and  alfo  to  the 
interval  between  every  center  of  gravity  of  each  particular 
part,  both  forward  and  aft.  When  a fhip  is  at  fea,  and 
loaded,  the  center  of  gravity  may  well  be  fuppofed  not  to 
change,  unlefs  the  cargo  be  moved.  But  experience  (hews, 
that  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  bottom  of  a (hip  plunges 
and  labours  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  ads 
with  more  or  lefs  force  on  the  fails  : becaufe  (hips  are  gene- 
rally not  mailed  according  to  the  “ point  velique  fo  that 
•a  fhip  which  has  the  center  of  the  effort  of  her  fails  ill-placed, 
draws  always  more  water  forward  or  aft,  when  the  impulfe 
of  the  wind  upon  her  fails  is  very  powerful,  than  when  (he  is 
at  eafe  under  her  burden.  Obf.  From  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  floating  line  of  a (hip  let  a perpendicular  be  railed, 
and  continued  till  it  be  interfeded  by  the  diredion  of  the 
impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  bows,  in  failing  diredly  before 
the  wind  ; and,  where  thefe  two  lines  cut  each  other,  that 
point  is  the  “ point  velique,”  and  where  the  center  of  dibi  t 
of  all  the  fails  fhould  be  placed. 

Center,  common,  of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  is  a point  fo 
fituated,  in  the  right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  two  bo- 
dies, as  that,  if  the  point  be  fufpended,  the  two  bodies  will 
equiponderate,  and  reft  in  any  fituation.  Thus,  the  point  of 
fufpenfion  in  a common  balance,  or  in  a Roman  fleelyard, 
where  the  two  weights  equiponderate,  is  the  common  center 
of  gravity  of  the  two  weights. 

When  any  number  of  bodies  move  in  right  lines  with 
uniform  motions,  their  common  center  of  gravity  moves 
likewife  in  a right  line  with  an  uniform  motion  ; and  the 
fum  of  their  motions  eftimated  in  any  given  diredion,  is 
precifely  the  fame  as  if  all  the  bodies,  in  one  mafs,  were 
carried  on  with  the  diredion  and  motion  of  their  common 
center  of  gravity.  Nor  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  any 
number  ot  bodies  affeded  by  their  collifions  or  adions  on 
ach  other. 

x.  If  one  or  more  of  the  bodies,  A,  B,  C,  id c.  ( P late  IV . 
Mechanics, fg.  23.)  move  uniformly  in  the  fame  right  line,  with 
velocities  equal  to  a.  b,  c,  &c.  their  common  center  oj  gravity  will 
move  uniformly.  For,  let  A and  B move  uniformly  in  the 
fame  or  an  oppofite  diredion,  P be  their  center  of  gravity, 
and  D their  dillance  ; then,  becaufe  the  motions  of  A and 
B are  uniform,  D either  continues  the  fame,  orincreafes  and 


decreafes  uniformly ; hut  A P = 


D x B 


A + B’ 

quently  varies  as  D,  and  P moves  uniformly. 


and  confe- 
If  another 


body,  C,  move  uniformly  in  the  fame  right  line,  and  R be 
the  center  of  gravity  of  A,  B,  C,  the  dillance,  C P,  either 
continues  the  fame,  or  increafes  and  decreafes  uniformly,  be- 

CPxC 

caufe  C and  P more  uniformly  ; but  P R = — — ; — w — - — ry 

' A 1)  -f  t 

and  confequently  varies  as  C P,  or  R moves  uniformly. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  is 

A a + B b R;  C c . , . , 

equal  to  — — — - — ; for,  let  p,  r,  a,  b,  c,  be  contem- 

A + xj  -f-  C 

porary  pofitions  of  P,  R,  and  the  bodies,  and  (by  what  we 
(hall  demonftrate  in  the  fequel  of  this  article)  A X A p,  or 
X A a -f-  ap  — B X B p or  x i/  i Hi  = A I B X 


P/S  and  P '{)  = - 


A x Aa  ± B x Y,b 


, becaufe  A X ap 


A + B 

B x bp  = 0.  And,  placing  A + B in  P,  and  repeating' 
the  above  procefs,  it  appears  that  Rr  = the  velocity  of  R =■ 

A x Aa  -+■  B x Y>b  dt  C x C c TT  .... 

— . Pience  again  it  is  in- 

A -f  B + C b 


ferred,  that  the  velocity  of  R is  uniform;  becaufe  A a,  B b, 
Cc,  are  conflant,  and  confequently  their  fum,  or  difference, 
multiplied  into  the  fame  given  quantities,  or  the  velocity  of 
R,  is  always  the  fame.  Moreover,  becaufe  A + B -f-  C X 
Rr  = A X Aa  + B x Bi  + C X C c,  the  velocity  of 
the  center  of  gravity  is  fuch  as  would  be  communicated  to 
the  fum  of  the  bodies  afted  upon  by  a force  equal  to  A x A a 
+ BxBHCxC(. 


1.  If  one  or  more  bodies , A,  B,C,  See.  (fg.  24.)  move  uniform - 
ly  in  right  lines,  either  in  the  fame  or  different  planes,  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity,  S,  will  move  uniformly  in  a right  line. 
Let  B deferibe  B b uniformly  in  the  time  T,  and  P,  Q,  be 
the  centers  of  gravity  of  A and  B ; and  A -f  B : B ::  AB 
: AP  ::  A b : AQj:  B b : PQ^(Eucl.  1.  vi.  pr.  5.),  and 

P QJs  parallel  to  B£,  and  equal  to  ■■■■  ■■  X , and  varies 


therefore  as  Y>b,  or  uniformly.  Let  A deferibe  A a uniform- 
ly in  the  time  T,  either  in  the  fame  plane  with  B b,  or  not, 
and  R be  the  center  of  gravity  of  A,  and  B placed  at  b ; and 
QJR.,  the  path  of  the  center  of  gravity,  will  appear,  byr  the 
fame  procefs  with  the  above,  to  be  parallel  to  A a,  and  equal 


to 


A a x A 
A + B ’ 


and  confequently  it  varies  as  A a,  or  increafes 


uniformly.  When  both  bodies  move  at  the  fame  time,  the 
point  P will  have  two  motions,  PQ^andQ^R;  and  will 
confequently  deferibe  the  diagonal  P R uniformly  in  the 
time  T.  Let  a third  body  be  added,  and  the  common  cen- 
ter of  gravity  be  S,  and  C S produced  will  pafs  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  A and  B.  Then,  from  the  nature  of 
the  center  of  gravity,  A + B + C:A  + B::CP:CS 


::  CQj  CT  ::  QJP  : ST; 


and  ST  = 


A 4 B x QJ5 
' A + B + C 5 


and  varies  as  QJ5,  or  uniformly  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon 
T V,  the  motion  of  T arifing  from  A’s  motion,  is  equal 


to 


QJl  x A + B 
A + B + C 


, and  therefore  varies  as  QJl,  or  uniform. 


ly.  When  A and  B move  together,  the  motions  S T,  T V, 
will  be  combined  into  one,  S V ; and  if  C deferibe  Cc  uni- 
formly in  the  time  T,  the  common  center  of  gravity  will 
deferibe  V Y,  and  this  new  motion,  combined  with  S V,  will 
make  it  deferibe  S Y uniformly  in  the  time  T. 

This  propofition  may  be  otherwife  demonftrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Cafe  1.  Let  two  bodies  move,  in  the  fame 
plane,  in  the  directions  D E,  A B,  (fg.  25.) ; and  let  D and 
A,  E and  B,  be  contemporary"  pofitions,  and  H,  K,  the  cen- 
ters of  gravity  in  thofe  pofitions,  refpedively ; and  taking 
I i 2 ‘ BP 
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B P = A D,  joining  E P,  and  drawing  DL  parallel  to 
H K,  D E : A B in  the  given  ratio  of  the  motions  of  the 
bod'es  ; and,  becaufe  the  angle  E D P is  given,  all  the  an- 
g'ts  of  the  triangle  E D P are  given,  and  D P is  to  P E in 
a given  ratio  ; and,  becaufe  all  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
DPL  are  given,  the  angle  P D L is  given,  and  L is  always 
in  D L.  By  the  nature  of  the  center  of  gravity,  D A : 
D H ::  E B : E K ::  P B or  D A : L K ; therefore  D H 
= L K,  and  D H K L is  a parallelogram,  H K is  parallel 
to  D L,  and  the  angle  B El  K is  given,  and  the  center  of 
gravity  K is  always  in  the  right  line  H K given  in  pofi- 
tion.  And,  becaufe  all  the  angles  of  the  triangles  DPL 
and  D L Ed  are  given,  the  lines  DP,  D E,  D L,  that 
is,  A B,  D E,  H K,  are  in  a given  ratio,  and  confequently 
the  point  K moves  uniformly  in  H K.  The  demon  ftra- 
tion  is  the  fame  if  one  of  the  bodies  moves  from  B to- 
wards A. 

Cafe  2.  Let  the  paths  of  the  bodies,  A B and  D E,  {fig. 
26.)  be  in  different  planes;  and  through  A B draw  a plane 
B de  parallel  to  D Ed,  and  through  D E draw  the  planeDr/eE 
perpendicular  to  B de\  produce  B A to  d,  and  let  Dr/,  Ee, 
be  perpendicular  to  de,  and  the  planes  D d A,  E e B,  will  he 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  ed  B.  Let  A and  D,  B and  E, 
be  contemporary  pofitions  of  the  bodies.  If  the  body  at  D 
were  to  move  in  de,  the  center  of  gravity  would  move  uni- 
formly in  fome  line  H K (cafe  1.)  ; though  H K erefl  the 
plane  HKIi  perpendicular  to  H B K.  From  fimilar  tri- 
angles, and  the  nature  of  the  center  of  gravity  A h : 3D  :: 
AH  : H d ::  B K : Kf  ::  Bi  : /5E ; therefore  hi  is  the  path 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  moving  in  A B,  D E. 
And,  becaufe  D d : H3  ::  A d : A H ::  Be  : B K ::  Ee  or 
Ud  : Kk,  H<6  = K3,  and  kh  is  equal  and  parallel  to  H K ; 
therefore  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bodies,  moving  uni- 
formly in  A B,  D E,  moves  uniformly  in  hk. 

Cafe  3.  The  common  copter  of  gravity  of  two  bodies 
and  a third  body  is  either  at  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a 
right  line  ; for  two  may  be  placed  in  their  common  center 
of  gravity,  which  was  proved  to  move  uniformly,  and  the 
center  ot  gravity  of  the  three  or  more  bodies  is  proved,  by 
the  fame  procefs  as  before,  to  move  uniformly. 

From  what  has  been  above  demonftrated,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  path  of  the  center  of  gravity,  ariftng  from  the  motion 
of  any  one  body,  is  always  parallel  to  that  of  the  moving 
hody  : P Q^and  ST  {fig.  24.)  are  parallel  to  £3  ; QJl  and 
T V are  parallel  to  A a,  and  V Y to  C c.  Moreover,  the  cen- 
ters of  gravity  of  two,  three,  &c.  bodies  will  deferibe  poly- 
gons or  curves  fimilar  to  that  of  the  moving  body  to  which 
their  motion  is  owing  ; and  if  the  velocity  of  the  body  be 
variable,  the  velocity  of  each  center  will  be  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  law.  Alfo,  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  two,  three,  & c.  bodies  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were 
placed  in  it,  and  acted  upon  by  forces  equal  to  the  momen- 
ta of  the  moving  bodies,  in  their  refpedhve  planes  and  di- 
rections : for  B x ~$>b  = A ft-  B X PQ^and  A x A a — 
A ft-  B x Q_R  > and  if  A ft-  B were  placed  at  P,  and 
afted  upon  by  forces  equal  to  B x B b and  A x A a in  the 
planes  and  directions  of  B b and  A a,  they  would  deferibe  the 
diagonal  P R. 

3 . The  common  center  of  gravity  of  two  or  more  bodies  is  not 
«Jfc8ed  by  any  adion  of  the  bodies  upon  each  other.  For,  let 
A and  B {fig.  27 .)  be  two  bodies  in  a fyftem,  adding  upon 
each  other,  G their  common  center  of  gravity,  and  Aa,  B b, 
the  velocities  loft  by  A and  gained  by  B refpedtively  in  op- 
pofite  directions;  and  A x A a — B x B b,  or  A : B :: 
B b : Aa  : : BG  : AG  ::  Ig  : rzG,  or  A : B ::  B’s  diftance 
frqm  the  center  of  gravity  : A’s  diftance  from  it ; and  con- 
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fequently  the  fame  point,  G,  is  Rill  the  center  of  gravity  of 
A and  B,  or  it  has  been  immoveable.  What  is  proved  of 
thefe  two  is  true  of  every  two  bodies,  and  therefore  of  all. 
Hence,  if  two  parts  of  a fyftem,  A and  B,  attraCt  or  repel 
each  other,  or  moving  with  unequal  reCtilineal  motions,  dif- 
turb  each  other’s  motion'  by  the  fo-ce  of  their  inertia, 
the  center  of  gravity  will  not  be  affeCted  by  their  mutual 
adtion. 

Center  of  gravity , laws  of  the.  1.  In  two  bodies,  whofe 
majfes  of  matter  are  equal,  the  center  of  gravity  is  equally  difiant 
from  their  two  refpeHive  centers.  For  thele  are  like  two  equal 
weights  fufpended  at  equal  diftance's  from  the  point  of  fuf- 
peniion  ; and  in  this  caie  they  will  equiponderate,  and  reft 
in  any  pofttion. 

2.  If  the  centers  of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  A and  B,  {Plate 
IV.  Mechanics,  fig.  28.)  be  joined  by  the  right  line  A B,  the  di- 
fiances, B C and  C A,  of  the  common  center  of  gravity,  C, 
from  the  particular  centers  of  gravity,  B and  A,  are  recipro- 
cally as  the  weights  B and  A.  See  this  demonftrated  under 
Balance  and  Lever. 

Hence,  if  the  gravities  of  the  bodies  A and  B be  equal, 
the  common  center  of  gravity,  C,  will  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  right  line,  A B.  Again,  iince  A : B ::  B C : AC;  it 
follows  that  A x A C = B x BC;  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  powers  of  equiponderating  bodies  are  to  be  eitimat- 
ed  by  the  produCt  of  the  mafs,  multiplied  into  the  diftance 
from  the  center  of  gravity  ; which  produCt  is  ufually  called 
the  momentum  of  the  weights. 

Further,  fince  A:B::  BC:  AC,  A ft-  B : A ::  RC 
ft-  AC  (or  AB)  : BC  : or  A ft-  B : B ::  BC  + AC 
(A  B)  : AC.  Therefore  the  common  center  of  gravity,  C, 
of  two  bodies,  will  be  found,  if  the  product  of  one  weight, 
A,  into  the  diftance  of  the  feparate  centers  of  gravity,  A B, 
be  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights,  A and  B.  Suppofe, 
e.  g.  A = 1 2,  B = 4,  A B = 24  ; therefore  B C = 24 
X 12  -ft—  j 6 = 18  ; and  A C = 6.  If  the  weight,  A,  be 
given,  and  the  diftance  of  the  particular  centers  ot  gravity, 
A B,  together  with  the  common  center  of  gravity,  C ; the 
weight  of  B will  be  found  = to  A xAC-ft-BC;  that 
is,  dividing  the  momentum  of  the  given  weight,  by  the 
diftance  of  the  weight  required  from  the  common  center  of 
gravity.  Suppofe,  A = 12,  BC  = j8,  AC  = 6;  then 
B = 6 x 12  ft-  j8  = 4. 

3.  T 0 determine  the  common  center  of  gravity  of fcveral  given 
bodies  or  points,  a,  b,  c,  d,  (fg.  29.)  in  the  fame  right  line, 
A B.  Find  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies, 
a and  b,  which  fuppofe  in  F ; conceive  a weight,  a ft-  b, 
applied  in  F ; and  in  the  line,  F E,  land  tire  common  center 
of  the  weights,  a ft-  b and  c ; which  fuppofe  in  G.  Laftly, 
in  B G,  fuppofe  a weight  a ft-  b ft-  c applied,  equal  to  the 
two  a ft-  b and  c ; and  find  the  common  center  of  gravity 
between  this  and  the  weight  d,  which  fuppofe  in  H ; this  H 
will  be  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  bftdies,  a , b,  c,  d. 
And  in  the  fame  manner  might  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  any  greater  number  of  bodies  be  found.  Other- 
wife  : take  the  diftances  of  the  given  bodies  from  fome 
fixed  point,  as  V (fig.  30.),  calling  the  diftance  V A = a, 
V B = V C = t,  V D = J,  and  the  diftance  of  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  V S — x ; then  SA  = * — a,  S B = sc  — b, 
SC=c  — x,  SD  =1/  - x ; and  by  the  property  of  the 


ICVtlj  Xi  4*  or  [ -*■- 

d — x;  hence  Ax  ft-  B.v  ft-  C.r  ft-  Dx  = Aa  ft-  B3  ft-  C 
t-.  , , Aa  ft-  B3  ft-  Cc  ft-  D d- 

and  * = A + E + c pi,-  = V S'  “ 


fought  ; which  is  confequently  equal  to  thefum  of  all  the  mo- 
menta, divided  by  the  fum  of  all  the  weights  in  the  bodies. 

Or 
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Or  thus : when  the  bodies  are  not  in  the  fame  ftraight  line, 
connect  them  with  the  lines,  A B,  CD;  then  find,  as  be- 
fore, P,  the  common  center  of  A and  B,  and  Q^the  common 
center  of  C and  D ; and  conceiving  A and  B united  in  P,  and 
C and  D united  in  fL  find  S,  the  common  center  of  P and 
Qj  which  will  be  the  common  center  of  the  whole.  Or,  the 
bodies  may  be  all  reduced  to  any  line,  V A B,  See.  drawn 
in  any  direction  whatever,  by  perpendiculars,  B B,  C C,  & c. 
and  then  the  common  center  in  tins  line,  found  as  before, 
will  be  at  tlie  lame  diltance  irom  V as  the  true  center 
is  ; and  confequently,  the  perpendicular  from  s will  pafs 
through  S,  the  real  center.  From  the  preceding;  general  a- 

. Aa+  B b + Cr,  &c. 

preiiion,  viz.  x = — — , lor  the  center  of 

r A + B + C,  See. 

gravity  of  any  fyftem  of  bodies,  we  may  deduce  a general 
method  for  finding  that  center  ; for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  may  be 
confideted  (as  above  Hated),  to  be  the  elementary  parts  of 
any  body,  vvhofe  fum  or  mafs  is  M = A + B -j-  C,  & c., 
and  Aa,  B b,  Cr,  are  the  feveral  momenta  of  ad  thefe  parts, 
viz.  the  product  of  each  part  multiplied  by  its  diilance 
from  the  fixed  point,  V.  Hence  then,  in  any  body,  find  a 
general  exprefiion  for  the  fum  of  the  momenta,  and  divide  it 
by  the  content  of  the  body,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
diilance  of  the  ctnter  of  gravity  from  the  vertex,  or  from  any 
other  fixed  point,  from  which  the  momenta  are  ellimated. 
The  applicati  n of  this  principle  will  appear  in  the  ft  quel 
of  the  article.  M.  Lhuilitr  has,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  New  Adis  of  the  Academy  of  Pcterfburg,  given  the 
demonftration  of  a very  general  theorem  concerning  centers 
of  gravity  ; the  following  exprefiion  is  a particular  example 
of  the  general  propolition  : Let  A,  B,  C be  the  centers  of 
gravity  ol  three  bodies  ; a , b,  c,  their  refpedlive  maflt  s ; and 
their  common  center  of  gravity.  Let  right  lines,  Q^A, 
Q^B,  Q^C,  be  drawn  from  the  common  centtr  to  that  of 
each  body,  ana  the  latter  be  conntdled  by  right  lines,  A B, 
A C,  and  B C ; then  Q^A2  x a + Q^B2  X H QJT  X c 

= AE!x  - ,-*v-  -■  + A C2  x ■■■■//,  ■ +BC!  x 


a + b + c 


a + b -|-  c 


ci  -f-  b T c 

4.  Two  weights,  Dtfnr/E,  (jig-  31.)  being  fufpended  with- 
out their  common  center  of  gravity  in  C,  to  determine  which  of 
them  preponderates,  and  how  much  Multip’y  each  into  its 
diltance  ir  nn  the  center  of  fufpenfion  ; that  fide  on  which 
the  product  is  greatell  will  preponderate  ; and  the  difference 
between  the  two  will  be  the  quantity  wherewith  it  prepon- 
derates Hence,  the  momenta  of  the  weights,  D and  E, 
fufpended  without  the  center  of  gravity,  are  in  a ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  weights,  D and  E,  and  the  dillanccs  from 
the  point  of  fufpenfion.  Hence,  alfo,  the  momentum  of  a 
weight  fufpended  in  the  very  point,  C,  will  have  no  tffcdl 
at  all  in  refpedl  of  the  reft,  D,  E. 

5.  To  determine  the  preponderation  where  feveral  bodies , a,  b, 
c,  d,  (fg.  32.)  are  fufpended  without  the  common  center  of  gra- 
vity in  C.  Multiply  the  weights,  c and  d,  into  their  di- 
ftances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  C E and  C B ; the  fum 
will  be  the  momentum  of  thtir  weights,  or  the  ponderation 
towards  the  right  : then  multiply  the  weights,  a and  b,  into 
their  diilances,  A C and  C D,  the  fum  will  be  the  pondera- 
tion  towards  the  left ; fuLtradling,  therefore,  the  one  from  the 
ether,  the  remainder  will  be  the  preponderation  required. 

6.  Any  number  of  weights,  a,  b,  c,  cl,  being  fufpended  without 
the  common  center  of  gravity  in  C,  and  preponderating  towards 
the  right ; to  determine  the  point,  Y,from  whence  the  fum  of  all 
the  weights  being  fufpended,  the  ponderation  fill  continues  the  fame 
as  in  their  former  ftuation. 


Find  the  momentum  wherewith  the  weights,  c and  d , 
preponderate  towards  the  right  ; fince  the  momentum  of  the 
fum  of  the  weights  to  be  fufpended  in  F is  to  be  equal  to 
it,  the  momentum  now  found  will  be  the  product  of  C F 
into  the  lum  of  the  weights  : this,  therefore,  being  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  weights,  the  quotient  will  be  the  diftance, 
C F,  at  which  the  fum  o-f  the  weights  is  to  be  fufpended, 
that  the  preponderation  may  continue  the  fame  as  before. 

7-  The  fum,  or  difference,  of  the  products,  which  refills  from 
multiplying  each  particle.  A,  B,  C,  D,  into  its  perpendicular 
dijlunce  from  any  plane , L N,  as  they  are  on  the  fame  or  different 
Jides  of  the  plane , is  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  particles  multi- 
plied into  the  dijlar.ee  of  their  center  of  gravity,  G,  from  that 
plane.  See figs . 33,  and  34.  Let  P and  be  the  centers 
of  gravity  of  A and  B,  C and  D,  and  drawing  right  lines 
through  P,  Q,  G,  parallel  to  the  plane,  which  interfedl 
the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  thofe  points  rtfpedftively  ; 
and  A ; B ::  BP  : A B ::  Bn  or  B b — P p : Am  or  Bp 
— An  ; and  A x Bp  — A a = B x Bi  - Bp,  or  A x 
A a -f-  B x Bb  =z  A + B x.  Bp.  By  a fimilar  procefs  it 
appears,  that  C X Cc  + D X Di  = C D X Q_y. 
But  A + B : C + D ::  QG  : P G ::  G-P  or  Gg^ff 
Q q : P.v  or  Bp  — Gj,  and  A + B x Bp  — G^  = C + D 
X G^+Q^y;  or,  by  tranfpofition  and  fubllitution  of 
equals,  A x A a -f  B X Bi  i C xCr  + D x Di/  = 
A+B+C+Dx  Gg  ; in  which  exprefiion  the  higher 
or  lower  figns  are  to  be  ufed,  as  the  bodies  are  on  the  fame, 
or  a different,  fide  of  the  plane. 

Plence  it  appears,  that,  if  the  particles  be  placed  upon  the 
fame  right  lie,  cr,  (as  in  fg.  35.)  A a,  B b,  C c,  D cl,  Gg  be- 
come Ag,  B^,  Cg-,  D^,  G^  refpe&ively,  A x A g -p  B x 

Bf±CxPf±DxD;  = aT+  'iT+cTd  x Gg ; 
i.e.  the  fum,  or  difference,  of  the  produdts  refuiting  from  the 
multiplication  of  each  particle  into  its  diftance  from  any 
point,  g,  as  they  are  on  the  fame,  or  a different  fide  of  that 
point,  is  equal  to  the  produdft  of  their  fum  multiplied  into  the 
diftance  of  their  center  of  gravity  from  that  point.  More- 
over, the  whole  momentum  of  a body,  ailing  upon  a lever, 
being  equal  to  that  of  every  particle,  cr  to  the  fum  of  the 
produils  which  refults  from  the  multiplication  qf  each  par- 
ticle into  its  diftance  from  the  center  of  motion,  is  equal 
therefore  to  the  product  of  the  whole  body  into  the  diftance 
of  the  center  of  gravity  front  the  center  of  motion,  and  is 
confequently  the  fame  as  if  it  were  collected  in  the  center  of 
gravity.  The  demonftration  of  this  propofition  obtains 
therefore  when  A,  B,  C,  D are  colleitions  of  particles  or 
bodies,  whole  centers  of  gravity  are  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D. 
And  to  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a fyftem  of  bodies,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  propofition,  introducing  this  article,  bo- 
dies, whofe  centers  of  gravity  are  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  may  be 
fubftituted  for  particles.  Farther,  if  A,  B,  C,  D (fig.  33 
and  34)  be  bodies  adling  upon  any  plane,  I.  N,  in  parallel 
diredii  ns,  the  fum  of  their  efforts  to  move  it  is  the  fame  as  if 
they  were  colledled  in  their  center  of  gravity  ; for,  if  A,  B, 
C,  D be  the  rtfpeflive  centers  of  gravity  of  each  body,  this 
fum  is  equal  to  A x A a + B x i C X Cc  + D X 
D d — A -r  B + C + D x Gj ; or,  if  they  be  placed 
upon  a lever,  the  fum  of  their  efforts  to  make  it  revolve  is  the 
fame  as  if  they  were  placed  at  G.  When  the  center  of  gravity,  - 
therefore,  is  in  the  plane,  or  at  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  the 
plane  and  lever  are  quitfeent.  And  if  any  point,  Z,  be  taken 
m N L,  A x aZ  + B x bZ  + C x cZ  + D x dZ  ^ 
A +~B~+~  C + D X ; for  if  a plane  pafs  through  Z, 
the  preof  is  the  fame  as  that  of  this  propofition,  AUo,  the 

diltaae-e-c 
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diftance  of  any  plane  from  the  common  center  of  gravity  of 

0 . , Ax  A a + B x Bf  ± 

A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  or  Gg  is  equal  to 

C x A + D x T)d 


It  -L 


C + D,  &c. 
through  any  point,  Z,  is  equal  to 


.A.  -p  u 

; and  its  didance  from  a plane  pafftng 
A x Z a -f-  B x Z b -4* 


A | B f 


C x Z c ± D x Z (l  . , . , , 

— , in  wmch  expreihon  tee  lower  iigns 

C -f  D r 

are  to  be  uftd  for  thofe  bodies  that  are  not  on  the  fame  fide 
of  Z with  A and  B.  It  follows  alfo,  that  a right  line  drawn 
from  A (Jig.  36.)  through  the  center  of  gravity,  G,  of  any 
number  of  bodies,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  will  pafs  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  remainder  ; for  B X P>b  + D X Dd 
= C X Cc ; and  confequently  the  center  of  gravity  of  B, 
C,  D is  in  the  plane  palling  through  A G ; and  if  this  plane 
revolve,  their  center  of  gravity  is  always  in  the  plane  paffing 
through  AG,  and  confequently  it  mull  be  in  the  line  AG 
produced,  which  is  the  common  interfection  of  the  planes.  If 
r be  this  center,  B + C + D x Gr  = A x AG,  and  if 
the  bodies  be  equal,  and  n their  number,  AG  — n - 1 x Gb*. 
It  appears  farther,  that  if  a circle  or  fphere  be  deferibed 
about  the  center  of  gravity,  G,  of  any  number  of  bodies,  A, 
B,  C,  Sec.  (fg  37.)  and  any  point,  P,  be  taken  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  circle  or  furface  of  the  fphere,  P A2  x A -f" 
P B!  X B + P C!  x C,  See.  is  a given  quantity  ; for, 
drawing  G P,  and  the  perpendiculars  to  it  A a,  Bp  Cc,  A X 
Ga  = B X Gb  + C X Gc,  or  by  fubftitution  of  equals, 

G A2  - P A'2  + G P9  „ pF~BG~gF 
A x — B x 


GP 


+ C x 


PC-G  P2  - G C2 


2 G P 


2 G P 

,or,  A x PA!-f  B x P B- 


+ C x PC‘  = AxG  AGGPHBxGBAG  P2 
+ C X GC2  + GP2  ; and  this  fide  of  the  equation  is  in- 
variable in  whatever  point  of  the  periphery  or  furface  P be 
placed. 

8.  If  A,  B,  C,  D,  If. fc.  (jig.  ,38.)  be  particles  of  a body 
urged  by  forces  in  parallel  dirediom,  ivhofe  magnitudes  are  Aa, 
Bp  Cc,  iff  c.  the  fum  of  their  weights  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
A -J-  B + C,  life.  aded  upon  by  a force  whole  magnitude  is 
Gg.  For  the  weights  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  being  A x A a,  B 
X B p C X Cc,  8e c.  the  fum  of  their  weights  will  be  equal 

to  A + B + C,  & c.  x G^  ; but  this  produft  is  the  weight 
of  A + B | C,  See.  adted  upon  by  the  force  Gg.  Hence, 
if  the  forces  A a,  B b,  Cc,  Sec.  be  equal  to  each  other,  Gg  is 
equal  to  one  of  them,  or  if  the  particles  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be 
adted  upon  by  the  fame  force,  their  weight  is  the  fame  as  if 
they  were  colledted  in  their  center  of  gravity,  and  adted  upon  . 
by  that  force.  The  tendency,  therefore,  of  a body  to  de- 
fcend  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were  colledted  in  its  center  of  gravity, 
and,  confequently,  if  a line  drawn  from  that  center  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon  fall  within  the  bafe  of  that  body,  it 
cannot  fall  ; and  if  without  the  bafe,  it  cannot  Hand.  See 
Gravity. 

9.  If  any  number  of  bodies,  A,  B,  C,  life.  (fg-Z  9 ) move 
in  parallel  diredions,  with  any  velocities , the  center  of  gravity 
will  deferibe  a right  line  parallel  to  them.  Let  A and  B,  a and 
b , be  contemporary  portions  of  the  bod  es  A and  B,  and 
■G  g,  their  centers  of  gravity,  and  through  draw  a line,  xy, 
parallel,  and  coniequently  equal,  to  A B.  From  the  nature 
of  the  center  ot  gravity,  A:B::  BG:  AG  ::  b g : ag  :: 
y g ■ xg  (by  fimisar  triangles)  ; and  the  pent  g divides  the 
parallel  and  equal  lines  A B,  xy,  in  the  lame  ratio,  and  Gg 


is  a right  line  parallel  to  A a or  B b.  If  H be  the  center  of 
gravity  of  A,  B,  C,  it  is  proved  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 
cuts  the  parallel  and  equal  lines,  G C,  vz,  in  the  fame  ratio, 
and  Hh  is' coniequently  a right  line  parallel  to  G^-.  Hence, 
if  any  number  ot  bodies,  A,  B,  C,  See.  (jig.  38.)  afeend  or 
defeend  in  parallel  right  lines,  the  fum  of  the  products  refult- 
ing  from  the  multiplication  of  each  body  into  the  fpace  de- 
feribed  by  it  is  equal  to  the  produdt  of  their  fum,  and  the 
fpace  deferibed  by  their  center  of  gravity  G ; for,  let  a,  b,  c, 
g,  be  contemporary  pofitions  of  A,  B,  C,  G,  and,  drawing 
any  plane  N L,  A x A m + B X B«  + C X C 7 ==  A + 
B -j-  C X Gb  ; and  Ax«*  + BxitlCxrj  = 
A -f  B -)■  C X^;  and  confequently  by  addition  A X 
A a + B x Bi-fC  xCc  = A + B-|-Cx  G^.  More- 
over, if  any  number  of  bodies  move  in  parallel  directions  with 
any  unequal  velocities,  or  they  be  placed  upon  the  lever  X Y 
(fgs.  39.  and  40.),  and  receive  unequal  impulfes  from  any 
force  at  the  fame  time  in  parallel  directions,  the  center  of 
gravity  will,  in  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  move  uniformly 
in  a right  line  parallel  to  them,  and  its  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  produCls  of  each  body  into  iis  velocity,  divided  by  the 
fum  of  the  bodies ; for  the  ipaces  Aa,  Bp  Cc,  G^  are  de- 
feribed in  the  fame  time,  and  vary  as  the  velocities  ; and  Gg, 

, . r r,  A x Aa  + B X P>b  + C X Cc. 

or  velocity  of  G,  = A + B + C. 

See  Parkinfon’s  Syftem  of  Mechanics,  Sec.  ch.  ix. 

to.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  in  a right  line  A B (PA  VI, 
Mechanics,  jig.  41.)  All  the  particles  that  compofe  this  line 
may  be  coniidered  as  fo  many  very  fmall  weights,  each  equal 
to  x,  which  is  therefore  the  fluxion  of  the  weights,  or  of  the 
line  denoted  by  x.  Multiplying  therefore  the  fmall  weight 
x by  its  diftance  from  A,  viz.  x,  and  xx  will  be  the  momen- 
tum of  that  weight  x ; or,  in  other  words,  xx  is  the  fluxion 
of  all  the  momenta  in  the  line  A B or  x ; and,  therefore,  its 
fluent  \x”  is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  momenta;  which,  being 
divided  by  * the  fum  of  ail  the  weights,  gives  ^ x or  A B for 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  C from  the  point  A ; 
that  is,  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  homogeneous  line  is  in  the 
middle  of  that  line.  In  any  body,  having  found  a general 
expreffion  for  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  parts,  if  this 
be  divided  by  the  content  of  the  body,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  vertex,  or 
from  any  other  fixed  point,  from  which  the  momenta  are  ef- 
timated. 

11.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  in  a parallelogram  and  pa- 
rallelepiped. Draw  the  diagonals  AD  and  E G,  (fg.  42,) 
likewife  C B and  H F ; fince  each  diagonal,  A D and  C B, 
divides  the  parallelogram  A C D B into  two  equal  parts, 
each  pafles  through  the  center  of  gravity  ; confequently,  the 
point  of  interfedtion,  I,  muft  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
parallelogram.  In  like  manner,  fince  both  the  planes,  C B FH, 
and  A D G E,  divide  the  parallelepiped  into  two  equal  parts, 
each  pafles  through  its  center  of  gravity  ; fo  that  the  com- 
mon interfedtion,  I K,  is  the  diameter  of  gravity,  the  middle 
whereof  is  the  center. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  the  center  of  gravity  be  found 
in  prifms  and  cylinders;  it  being  the  middle  point  of  the 
right  line  that  joins  the  center  of  gravity  of  their  oppolite 
bales. 

The  center  of  gravity  cf  a parallelogram,  & c.  may  be  very 
eafily  found  by  the  method  of  fluxions.  Let  the  axis  or 
length  A B of  the  parallelogram  (fg.  43.)  be  = x,  and  its 
breadth  DE  = f ; and  if  de  be  drawn  parallel  and  indefi- 
nitely near  to  DE,  the  areola  d D Ee  =bx  will  be  the  flux- 
ion oi  all  the  weights,  which  multiplied  by  its  diftance  x 

from 
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from  the  point  A gives  bxx  for  the  fluxion  of  all  the  mo- 
menta, and  confequently  the  fluent  ~ lx1  is  the  fum  of  all 
thofe  momenta  themfelves  ; which,  being  divided  by  bx  the 
fum  of  all  the  weights,  gives  ± x = £ A B for  the  diliance 
of  the  center  C from  the  extremity  at  A,  and  is  theiefoie  in 
the  middle  of  the  axis,  as  we  have  above  flievvn.  The  pro- 
cefs  and  conclufion  will  be  precifely  the  fame  for  a cylinder, 
or  any  pnfm  whatever,  making  b to  denote  the  area  of  the 
end  or  of  a tranfverfe  ft- Clio  n of  the  body. 

12.  In  regular  polygons,  the  center  of  gravity  is  the  fame 
with  the  center  of  the  cireumfcribed  parallelogram. 

I > . To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a cone  and  a pyramid. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  a cone  is  in  its  axis  A C {Jig.  44  ) 
If  then  AP  = .x,  AC  = a,  C D = r,  the  periphery  of  the 
bafe  = p,  and  P N = y,  we  fliall  have,  by  the  well  known 

property  of  circles,  r : p ::  y : — — — the  periphery  of  the 

circle,  whofe  diameter  is  M N,  which  being  multiplied  by 

_• L.  will  give  — — — the  area  of  the  fame  circle.  But,  by 
2 ° 2r 

r x . „ 

fimilar  triangles,  y : x ::  r : a,  therefore  y = — , andj’- 
— — — - ; confequently  the  area  of  the  circle,  whofe  radius 


is  P N,  becomes  equal  to 


and  therefore 


p r x* 


-will 


2 a‘  2a- 

be  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  or  of  the  content  of  the  cone  at 


the  term  M N,  and 


will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  rao- 


2a_ 


mentum,  whofe  fluent  is 

prx'  1 n cPrx‘1 

, the  fluent  of  - — - 

6a-  2a- 


p r x 

"sT" 

X 


which,  being  divided  by 
the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  will 


give  f x = f A P,  for  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  portion  A M N from  the  vertex  A ; and  when  A P 
becomes  equal  to  A C,  x will  be  equal  to  a ; and  therefore 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  cone  is  diftant  from  the 
vertex  f of  AC.  And  in  the  fame  manner  is  found  the 
diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  vertex  of  the  py- 
ramid | AC:  and  therefore  all  pyramids  of  the  fame  alti- 
tude have  the  fame  center  of  gravity. 

14.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  an  fofceles  triangle 
B A C {fig.  45.)  -Draw  the  right  line  AD,  bifeCting  the 
bafe  B C in  D which  will  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  it  ; fince 
A BAD  = A DAC,  each  may  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  little  weights,  applied  in  the  fame  manner  on  each 
fide  to  the  common  axis  A D ; fo  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  ABAC,  will  be  in  AD.  To  determine  the  pre- 
cife  point  in  that,  let  AD  = a,  B C = b,  A P = x,  M N"  = 
y ; then  will  A P : M N : : A D : B C ; or,  x : y a : b. 
b x 

Hence,  y =■ — — . Confequently  yxx,  which  reprefents 

the  fluxion  of  the  mafs  at  the  term  M N,  divided  by  yx  ex- 
prefling the  fluxion  of  the  area  A M N,  will  be  equal  to 

-i.  — Oi—L . the  fluent  of  which  quantity  will 

a ” a xx 


be  -r—  : 


2 x 


The  fame  center  may  be  other  wife  ascertained  without 
fluxions,  thus.  Since  a line  drawn  from  any  angle  to  the 
middle  of  the  oppolite  fide  pafles  through  the  center  of  gra- 
vity, the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  any  two  fuch  lines  will  be 
that  center  : fo  that  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  line  A D, 
[fg.  4 6.)  and  it  is  alfo  in  the  line  C G bifeCting  A B;  and 
confequently  in  the  point  of  their  interfeClion,  S.  In  order 
to  determine  the  diflance  of  S from  any  angle,  as  A,  produce 
C G to  meet  B H parallel  to  A S in  H ; then  the  two  tri- 
angles AGS,  B G H are  mutually  equal  and  fimilar,  be- 
caufe  the  oppofite  angles  at  G are  equal,  and  alfo  the  alter- 
nate angles  at  H and  S,  and  at  A and  B,  and  the  line  AG 
= BG;  therefore  the  other  fides  B H,  A S are  equal.  But 
the  triangles  CDS,  C B H are  fimilar,  and  the  fide  C B — 
2CD;  therefore  B H or  its  equal  AS  = 2 D S ; that  is 
AS  AD,  the  fame  as  before.  And  in  like  manner 

CS^fCG. 

15.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  of  a trapezium . Di- 
vide the  figure  {fg.  47.)  into  two  triangles  by  the  diagonal 
A C,  and  find  the  centers  of  gravity  E and  F of  thefe  trian- 
gles ; join  E F,  and  find  the  common  center  G of  thefe  two 
by  this  proportion,  viz.  ABC  : ADC  ::  FG  : EG,  or 
ABCD  : ADC  ::  EF  : E G.  In  a fimilar  manner,  the 
center  of  gravity  may  be  found  in  any  other  figure,  whatever 
be  the  number  of  Tides,  by  dividing  it  into  feveral  triangles, 
and  finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  ; then  connecting 
two  centers  together,  and  finding  their  common  center  as 
above  ; then  connecting  this  and  the  center  of  a third,  and 
finding  the  common  center  of  thefe  ; and  fo  on,  always  con- 
necting the  laft  found  common  center  to  another  center,  till, 
all  are  included  in  the  procefs  ; and  thus  the  iafi  common 
center  will  be  that  which  is  required. 

16.  Tor  the  center  of  gravity  in  a parabola  ( fig . 48.)  Let 
A E = a,  S H — b,  A P = x,  P N = y.  Then  will  2 yx 
be  the  fluxion  of  the  whole  weight ; but  from  the  nature  of 
the  parabola,  and  the  parameter  being  a conftant  quantity, 

1 x=y2;  whence  xi  — y,  and  2x^  = 2 y:  fubftituting  2.v-§ 
inftead  of  2 y in  the  above  expreffion,  we  fhall  have  2x\x 

for  the  fluxion  of  the  mafs,  whofe  fluent  - — - will  be  the 

3 

mafs  itfelf.  Then,  multiplying  zx^x  by  x,  we  fliall  have 
2x^xx  or  ix\x  for  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum,  whofe 

z|  ty  5 

fluent  wiil  be  the  momentum  itfelf.  Divide  this  by 

5 

the  whole  weight,  and  the  quotient  ^-|sc|r — §■=•£#,  will  be 
the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  N A Z P 
from  the  vertex  A;  and  when  A P becomes  equal  to  AE, 
or  x = a,  f a,  or  A E,  will  be  the  diflance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  parabolic  fpace  from  the  vertex  A. 
Nowj/t»  —ix,  being  a general  equation  for  all  kinds  of  pa»- 

t 1 

rabolas,  we  fliall  have  y — x m , andtberefore  x m x will  be 

1 

— + 1 

the  fluxion  of  the  whole  mafs,  and  x m x the  fluxion  of 
the  momentum : the  fluent  of  this  laft  expreffion,  viz. 


= , and  at  the  term  B C,  when  x = A D,  -| 


— + 2 


2772+  I 


, being  divided  by  the  fluent  of  x x or 


2 *'v  3 # 

A D ; and  therefore  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  A from  the  vertex,  will  be  found  f a. 

In  the  ve  y fame  manner  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  ether 
plain  tiiangle  will  appear  to  be  at  f of  a line  drawn  from  one 
angle  to  bifeCl  the  oppofite  fide,  er  the  diameter  of  gra- 
vity, from  the  vertex. 


~~~  + 1 


■ x , will  give  - 


m + I 


x,  for  the  diflance  of  the  cen- 

m 1 w 2™  + 1 

ter  of  gravity  of  the  fpace  Z A N from  the  vertex  A,  and 

will  be  the  diflance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 

2/B+  X 

whole  parabolic  fpace  from  A.  When  m — 2,  as  in  the 

common 
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common  parabola,  this  expreffion  will  be  -J  a.  If  m — 3,  as 
111  the  cubical  parabola,  then  the  expreffion  will  be  £ a ; when 
m — 4,  as  in  a biquadratic  parabola,  we  (hall  have  •§•  of 
the  axis  for  the  diftance  ; and  in  a furfolid  parabola,  when 
m = 5,  the  expreffion  will  give  x6r  a for  the  required  dif- 
tance. If  m — 4,  which  is  the  property  of  the  concave  or 
fupplerrental  fpace,  then  the  axis  becomes  a tangent  to  the 
vertical  point,  and  a will  be  the  diftance  required.  In  the 
exterior  parabola  A S T,  as  may  be  eafily  found,  by  reafon- 
ing  on  fimilar  principles,  the  center  of  gravity  is  at  the  dif- 
tance A L,  equal  to  f AQ_.  In  the  cubical  parabola,  J 
AQ^  In  a biquadratic  parabola,  4 A In  a furfolidal 
parabola,  £ A 

17.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  arc  of  a circle , as  ABD  {fg- 
49.)  confidered  as  a phyfical  line,  having  gravity . 

It  is  evident  that  the  center  of  gravity,  G,  of  the  arc, 
will  be  fomewhere  in  the  axis,  or  middle  radius  B C,  C 
being  the  center  of  the  circle,  which  is  confidered  as  the 
point  of  fufpenfion.  Suppofe  F indefinitely  near  to  A, 
and  F FI  parallel  to  B C.  Put  the  radius  B C or  A C = 
r,  the  femi-arc  A B — z,  and  the  femi-chord  A E = *; 
then  A FI  = x,  and  A F = z,  the  fluxion  of  the  weights,  and 
therefore  C E x z is  the  fluxion  of  the  momenta.  Butbyfimi- 
lar  triangles,  A C or  r : C E ::  A F ori  : A FI  or  x ; there- 
fore r x — C E x i,  and  confequently  r x is  alfo  the  fluxi  m 
of  the  momenta  ; the  fluent  of  which  is  r x , and  this,  divided 
. r x AC  x AE  ACxAED 
by  z,  the  weight,  g.ves  — = = ABD 

= C G,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  center 
C of  the.  circle  ; and  it  is  manifeftly  a fourth  proportional 
to  the  given  arc,  its  chord,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
When  the  arc  becomes  the  femi-periphery  A B K,  the 
I Ca  r2  r 

above'expreffionbecomes  7— - or 7 — — = —.6z66r 

r IB  1-5708/-  T.5708  J 

viz.  a third  proportional  to  a quadrant  and  the  radius. 

18.  Let  A B D C ( Jig.  49  ) he  s circular  JeBor  ; and  the 
center  of  gravity  will  be  fomewhere  in  the  axis  or  middle  radius, 
B C,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  With  any  lefftr  radius  delcribe 
the  concentric  3rc  LMN,  and  put  the  radius  A C or  B C 
= r,  the  arc  ABD  — a,  its  chord  AE  D — c,  and  the 

a y 

variable  radius,  C L,  or  C M,  = y ; then  r : y ::  a : — — 

r 

the  arc  LMN,  and  r : y ::  c : — '=  the  chord  LON; 

r 

and  alfo  by  the  laft  article  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 

. , , CMxLON  CMxAED 

vity  of  the  arc  L M N is 


LMN 


ABD 


4 r 
3 a 


2 1 C: 

7Tb 


, or  | of  a third  proportional  to  a quadrantal 


arc  and  the  radius  : or,  it  is  equal  to  ^ = .4244;- from  the 

center  C,  where p — 3.1416. 

19.  To  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  hemifphere,  ABO, 
{Jig-  5°)-  Put  ^ie  ax’s  or  radius  AD  = a,  D P = x, 
and  M P,  parallel  to  the  bafe,  = y.  Then  PMD  being  a 
right-angled  triangle,  we  have  M P2  = M D!  - D P!,  i.  e. 
J’2  — a1  — x 2.  And  putting  c for  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity,  the  circumference  of  a circle 
whofe  diameter  is  M E,  or  2 y,  will  be  2 cy,  and  its  area 
will  be  2 cy  X \y,  viz.  cy\  or  (by  fubftituting  for  y y its 
value  as  above  found,  i.  e.  a2  — x2)  c a2  — c x2  \ and  this  is 
a fedtion  of  the  hemifphere  parallel  to  the  bafe.  Then, 
c a2  — c x1  x x is  one  of  the  infinitely  fmall  weights  into 
which  the  hemifphere  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  ; and  its 

fluent  c a2  x — — is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  weights.  Alfo, 

c d2  — c x2  x xx  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the 

C Cl*  X**  c x^ 

fmall  weight;  the  fluent  of  which,  viz.  — — i is  the 

2 4 

fum  of  all  the  momenta.  And,  when  x is  equal  to  the  whole 

c a1  3ca3 — cal 


axis  A D,  thofe  two  fluents  become  {c  a3 
2 c a3 


=)■ 


and 


c a ’ 


c 


2 c ar 


3 

c a4 


\ £S< 

) 4 


x in  the  fphere  or  fpheroid. 


c y ci  y 

— ■—  : hence  the  arc  LMN  or — multiplied  by  y gives 

CL  V V 

— the  fluxion  of  the  weights,  and  this  multiplied  by 

E y _ 

, the  diftance  of  the  common  center  of  gravity,  gives 

£ / y 

— — the  fluxion  of  the  momenta  ; the  fluent  of  which,  viz. 
r 

— divided  by  —A.  the  fluent  of  the  weights,  gives  77l 

*r  1 'ir  B 0 3a 

tor  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fedor 
CLEN  from  the  center  C : and  when  y — r,  it  becomes 

= C G for  that  of  the  fedtor  C A B D propofed  ; be- 

.3* 

ing  f of  a fourth -proportional  to  the  arc  of  the  feftor,  its 
chord,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle.  FIesct,  when  the  fee- 
tor  becomes  a femi-eirelc,  the  laft  expreffion  becomes 


3 \ 2 4 4 / 4 

Then,  dividing  the  latter  fluent  by  the  former,  we  have 

ca4  . 2 ca3  3 c a4  3 

: = : — a : io  that  the  center  or  gravity 

4.  3 X ca3  8 b } 

is  diftant  from  the  point  D,  fths  of  the  axis,  or  of  the  ra- 
dius A D. 

The  centers  of  gravity  of  other  bodies  may  be  found  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  Thus  the  altitude  of  the  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  or  fpheroid,  or  conoid,  being  x,  the  whole  of  the 
axis  itfelf  being  a,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  in 
each  of  thefe  bodies  from  the  vertex  will  be  as  follows  : 
viz . 

4 a ~ 3 * 

6 a — 4*; 

gx  in  the  femi-fphere  or  femi-fpheroid  (as  above).' 
fxin  the  parabolic  conoid. 

— -x  in  the  hyperbolic  conoid. 

6 a + 3 x 

Thefe,  and  fuch  cafes,  however,  are  more  operofe,  and 
alfo  more  uncommon,  and  we  flaall  therefore  refer  for  a more 
ample  account  of  the  center  of  gravity  to  writers  on  this 
fubjt'ft  ; among  whom  we  may  reckon  Archimedes,  Pappus, 
Guldinus,  Wallis,  Cafatus,  Carre,  Hays,  Wolfins,  Piodg- 
fon,  Simplon,  &c.  & c. 

To  find  the  value  of  any  furface  or  folid  by  means  of  the 
center  o(  gravity  ; fee  Centrobaryc  Method. 

20.  To  determine  the  center  of  gravity  in  any  body  mecha- 
nically. Lay  the  given  body  K I (fg.  51.)  on  an  extended 
rope,  or  on  the  edge  of  a triangular  piifm  F G.  bringing  it 
this  and  that  way,  till  the  parts  on  either  fide  are  in  rq  nli- 
brio  ; the  plane,  whofe  fide  is  K L,  pafles  through  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity.  Balance  it  again  on  the  fame,  only  chang- 
ing its  iituation  ; then  will  the  chord,  or  the  fide  M N,  pals 
through  the  center  of  gravity  ; fo  that  the  interfedxk’ii  of 
the  two  Hues  M N and  K L determines  the  point  O in  the 
furface  of  the  body  required. 

The  fame  may  be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  an  horizon- 
tal table  (as  near  the  edge  as  is  poffible,  without  its  falling) 

dn 
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iri  1 wo  portions,  lengfhwife  and  breadthwife  : the  common 
interfedtion  of  the  two  lines  contiguous  to  the  edge  will 
be  its  center  of  gravity.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  placing 
the  body  on  the  point  of  a ftyle,  Se c.  till  it  rell  in  equilibrio. 
It  was  by  this  method  that  Borelli  found  the  center  of  gra- 
vity in  a human  body  to  be  between  the  nates  and  pubes; 
fo  that  the  whole  gravity  of  the  body  is  there  colledled,  where 
nature  has  placed  the  genitals:  an  inltance  (fays  Wolhus) 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  in  placing  the  membrum  virile 
in  that  place  which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  convenient  for 
copulation  ; neverthelefs,  this  law  does  not  take  place  in  the 
greater  number  of  animals. 

Or  thus.  Sufpend  the  body  by  any  point  ; then  a plumb- 
line  hung  over  the  fame  point  will  pafs  through  the  center  of 
gravity ; becaufe  that  center  will  always  defcend  to  the 
lowell  point  when  the  body  comes  to  rell,  which  it  cannot 
do  except  when  it  falls  in  the  plumb-line.  Therefore, 
marking  that  line  upon  it,  ana  fufpending  the  body  by  an- 
other point,  with  the  plummet,  to  find  another  fuch  line,  the 
interfedlion  of  the  two  will  give  the  center  of  gravity. 

Otberoofe.  Hang  the  body  by  two  ltrings  from  the  fame 
tack  or  nail,  but  fixed  to  different  points  of  the  body  ; then 
a plummet,  hung  by  the  fame  tack,  will  fall  on  the  center 
of  gravity. 

Center  of  gyration,  is  that  point  of  a body  revolving 
about  an  axis,  into  which,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
were  colledled,  thefame  moving  force  would  generate  the  fame 
angular  velocity  in  the  body.  This  point  differs  from  the 
center  of  ofcillation,  becaufe,  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  motion 
of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  gravity  of  its  own  particles  ; 
but  in  the  cafe  of  the  center  of  gyration,  the  body  is  put  in 
motion  by  fome  other  force  adbng  at  one  place  only.  Let 
a body,/,  revolve  about  C,  ( Plate  VII.  Mechanics,  fig.  52.) 
and  let  a force  adl  at  D to  oppofe  its  motion.  Then  the 
momentum  of  / varies,  as  p x its  velocity,  or  as  p x / C, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a power  adding  at  p,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  force  at  D ; but  this  power  adling  at  the  di- 
llance, p C,  from  the  center  of  motion,  its  effedl  to  oppofe  a 
force  at  D mull  (by  the  property  of  the  lever),  be  as/  x /C 
x / C = / X / C2.  This  effedl  of  / to  perfevere  in  its 
motion,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  prevent  any  change  in  its 
motion,  is  called  its  “ inertia.” 

To  find  the  center  of  gyration  of  a body.  Let  a body  be 
conceived  to  be  made  up  of  the  particles  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
whofe  diftances  from  the  axis  are  a,  l,  c,  iyc.  and  let  x be 
the  dillance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  the  axis  ; then, 
by  the  preceding  obfervation,  the  inertia  of  A,  B,  C,  See. 
will  be  as  A x a2,  B x b2,  C X c2,  See.  and  the  inertia  of 


whofe  radius  = 1,  z = C/ ; then  the  circumference pq  — 
p z,  and  p z k — s ; hence,  the  fluent  of  z2  j,  or  of  /z3z  is 

i/z4  = (when  s = CA  = /-)  \pr\ Alfo,  the  area  of 

the  circle  = \pr' ; hence,  CO  = A r2  = r The 

fame  mult  be  true  for  a cylinder  revolving  about  its  axis ; as 
it  is  true  for  every  fedlion  parallel  to  the  end.  3.  Let 
R ADB  be  a fphere  revolving  about  the  diameter,  R D ; 
to  find  O,  its  center  of  gyration.  Draw  C A perpendicular, 
and  spr  parallel  to  RD;  put  O = r,  C/  = z,  then  pr 

= V*  r2  — z'2 ; and  if  / = 6.28318,  &c.  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  generated  by  sr  revolving  about  RD,  is  / z x 2 
r2  — z2  ; hence  1 = 2 / z z V r2  — z2,  and  z2  s — 2/  z3  z 
V r*—  Z-.  Tn  order  to  find  this  fluent,  put  r2  — z2  = y-. 


th 


en  z-  = r 


= - r'yy 


and  z4  = r4  — 2 r 
hence,  2 /z3z 
whofe  fluent  is  2 / 


■ / i; 


therefore 
2 / x 


r2  y'2y  + y4/,  wnole  fluent  is  2 / x — 2 r2  y3  -f  ± y> 
and  when  z — o,  this  fluent  ought  to  vanifli,  but  y is  then 
= r ; and  the  fluent  becomes  2/  x — r5 ; her.ee,  the 
corredl  fluent  is  2 / x r\  f ~ £ r2  y1  + ; and  the 

whole  fluent,  when  z = r (in  which  cafe  y = 0 ),  will  be 
And  as  the  content  of  the  fphere  = % p r3 ; hence 


TtP  r% 


CO  = V 2 r*  - 


Vince’s  Principles  of  Fluxions, 


all  the  matter  at  the  dillance  x,  will  be  as  A + B + C + Sec. 

X x 2 : and  as  the  moving  force  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 

the  inertia  mull  be  the  fame  whtn  the  fame  angular 

velocity  is  generated  ; hence,  A + B + C + 8ec.  x x2 

= A x a"  + B x b2  + C x c2  + &c.  ; therefore,  x = 
~ 


VJ 


/ 


X a 


+ B x b2  + C x c‘  + Sec. 


that  is,  if  s 


A + B + C + &c. 
be  the  fluxion  of  the  body  at  the  dillance  z from  the  axis, 


E.  G.  1.  Let  the  ftraight  line,  C A,  (fig.  63.)  revolve 
about  C ; to  find  O the  center  of  gyration.  Put  z = C/,  then 
s — z,  and  s — z,  and  therefore  z2  j = z2  z,  whofe  fluent  is 
i z!  = (when  z = C A)  5 C AJ ; hence,  C O = V j C A2 
= C A V |.  2.  Let  a circle,  A B,  (fig.  54.)  revolve  in  its 
own  plane  about  its  center  C ; to  find  O,  its  center  of  gyra- 
tion. Put  / = 6.28318,  See.  the  circumference  of  a circle 
Vol.VII. 


p.  98,  &c. 

Center  of  heavy  bodies  is,  in  our  globe,  the  fame  with  the 
center  of  the  earth  towards  which  all  heavy  bodies  at  or  near 
the  furface  have  a kind  of  tendency.  It  fliould  be  obferved, 
however,  that  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  towards  the 
center  is  llriSlly  applicable  only  to  the  earth,  confidered 
as  perfedlly  fpherical ; but  as  the  earth  is  flatted  towards  the 
poles,  or  an  oblate  fpheroid,  heavy  bodies  will  not.be  found 
to  tend  exadlly  towards  the  fame  point.  Neverthelefs,  as 
the  figure  of  the  earth  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  a 
fphere,  the  deviation  of  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  from, 
the  fame  point  is  not  very  conliderable  ; and  in  common  lan- 
guage the  center  of  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  the  center 
of  heavy  bodies. 

Center  of  an  hyperbola,  is  a point  in  the  middle  .erHthe 
axis,  or  of  any  other  diameter  ; being  the  point  without  the 
figure,  in  which  all  the  diameters  interfedl  one  another  ; and 
it  is  common  to  all  the  four  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

Center  of  the  magnet,  and  Magnetic  center.  See  Magnet. 

Center  of  magnitude,  is  that  point  which  is  equally  dif- 
tant  from  all  the  external  parts  of  a body.  In  homoge- 
neous bodies  that  can  be  cut  into  fimilar  and  equal  parts,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  as  in  a cylinder  or  prifm,  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  center  of  gravity. 

Center  of  motion,  is  a point  round  which  one  or  more 
heavy  bodies,  that  have  one  common  center  of  gravity,  re- 
volve ; v.  gr.  If  the  weights,  P and  Q Jfig.  55.) 

revolve 

about  the  point,  N,  fo  that  when  P defeends,  Qjffcends, 
N is  faid  to  be  the  center  of  motion. 

It  is  demonft  rated  in  mechanics,  that  the  dillar.ee,  IN,  of 
the  center  of  gravity  of  any  particular  weight,  from  the 
common  center  of  gravity,  or  the  center  of  motion,  N,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  diredlion,  I P. 

The  center  of  motion  of  a fhip  is  the  point  upon  which 
a vtffel  ofcillates  or  rolls,  when  put  in  motion. 

Center  of  ofcillation,  is  that  point,  in  the  axis  or  line  of 
fufpenfion  of  a vibrating  body,  into  which,  if  the  whole  was 
contrafted,  the  angular  velocity,  and  the  time  of  vibration, 
would  remain  unaltered.  Hence,  in  a compound  pendulum! 
its  dillance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  a fimple  pendulum,  whofe  ofcillations  are  ifochronal  with 
thofe  of  the  compound  one. 

Center  of  ofcillation , lavas  of.  From  what  we  fhall  de- 
^ k monilrate 
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monfirate  under  Center  of percujjion  it  will  appear,  that  in 
the  cafe  of  two  bodies  connected  together,  the  product  of 
the  body  on  one  fide  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  multiplied 
by  both  its  dillance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  and  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  center  of  ofcillation  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  body  on  the  other  fide  of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  mul- 
tiplied both  by  its  dillance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  and 
its  dillance  from  the  center  of  ofcillation.  The  reafoning 
from  which  this  theorem  is  deduced  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
a pendulum  confiding  of  more  than  two  bodies  connected 
together,  or  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  pendulous 
body  ; and  hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  general 
law  : viz.  if  the  weight  of  each  part  of  a fimple  or  com- 
pound pendulum  be  multiplied  both  by  its  dillance  from  the 
center  of  fufpenfion,  and  its  dillance  from  the  center  of  ofcil- 
lation (or  percufiion),  the  fums  of  the  produces  on  each  fide 
of  the  center  of  ofcillation  will  be  equal  to  each  oth^r.  In 
order  to  illuftrate  this  law,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  let 
a pendulum  confifi  of  any  number  of  parts  or  fmall  bodies 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  joined  together ; let  a,  b,  c,  d , e reprefent 
their  refpeftive  dillances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  and 
let  x be  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the  point 
of  fufpenfion.  The  dillances  of  thofe  parts  or  bodies,  from 
the  center  of  ofcillation,  will  be  * a,x~b,x — c,d — x,e  x\ 
D and  E being  fuppofed  to  be  farther  from  the  point  of  fuf- 
penfion, than thecenterofofcillation  is.  By  multiply ing  every 
one  of  thofe  bodies,  both  by  its  dillance  from  the  center  of 
fufpenfion  and  its  dillance  from  the  center  of  ofcillation,  we 
have,  agreeably  to  the  above-mentioned  law,  the  equation 
A ax  Aan  + B^jc— -h>bb  -\-Ccx  — Ccc=sDdd — D</x  + 
Eee  — Erx;  which,  by  tranfpofition  and  divifion,  is  refolved 
into  the  following  ; viz, 

A aa  -f-  B bb  + C cc  -f  D dd  -f  E ee 
* ~~  A a + B£  -)-  Cc  + Dd  q-  Ee 

Should  any  of  the  bodies,  as  for  inilance  A and  B,  in  the 
preceding  inilance,  be  fituated  above  the  center  of  fufpen- 
fion, then  their  dillances  will  be  negative,  viz.  — a,  — b, 
though  their  fquares  a a,  1 1,  are  always  pofitive.  In  this 

..  A.aa  + ¥>bb  -\r  C cc  -f-  Ddd  q-  E ee- 

cafe  the  value  ot  x is  ~ t — —4.  , ,—r7 — 

— Art  — Bb  -f  Cc  + Dd  -f  he 

Since  the  center  of  gravity  of  a body,  or  fyilem  of  bodies, 
is  that  point  wherein  all  their  matter  may  be  conceived  to  be 
qondenfed,  therefore  the  product  of  all  the  matter  or  fum 
of  the  different  weights  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  multiplied  by  the 
dillance  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  each  body 
multiplied  by  its  dillance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion. 
Hence  the  above  Hated  value  of  x becomes  A aa  + B bb  -f 
C cc  -f-  Ddd  q-  E ee  divided  by  the  produdl  of  the  whole 
body  or  fum  of  the  weights,  multiplied  by  the  dillance  of 
the  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  And  being 
exprefied  entirely  in  words,  it  forms  the  following  general 

Rule  1.  “ If  all  the  bodies  or  parts  of  a body,  that  forms 
a pendulum,  be  multiplied  each  by  the  fquare  of  its  dillance 
from  the  point  or  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
ducts be  divided  by  the  produft  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  multiplied  by  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  gra- 
vity from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ; the  quotient  will  be  the 
dillance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  or  percufiion  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion.’' 

The  fituation  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  may  alfo  be 
found  by  means  of  another  rule,  which  we  (hall  iikewife  lay 
down,  and  lhall  demonllrate  ; fince  in  fome  cafes  this  rule 
will  be  found  preferable  to  the  firll. 

Rule  2.  “ If  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  all  the  parts  or 
weights,  multiplied  each,  by  the  fquare  of  its  dillance  from 


the  center  of , gravity,  or  from  a line  palling  through  the 
center  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  vibration,  be  divided 
by  the  produft  of  the  whole  mafsor  body,  multiplied  by  thi 
diltance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  ol  fufpenfion, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  olcillation 
from  the  center  of  gravity  ; which  being  added  to  the  aif- 
tance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion, 
will  be  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  thh  point 
of  fufpenfion.” 

Let  CAB  [Plate  VII.  Mechanics,  jig.  76.)  reprefent 
any  fort  of  body  regular  or  irregular,  fufpended  at  C ; O its 
centre  of  ofcillation  ; G its  center  of  gravity  ; COB  its 
axis  or  right  line,  palling  through  the  point  of  fufpenfion, 
and  centers  of  gravity  and  ofcillation.  This  body  may  be 
conceived  to  confill  of  an  indefinite  number  of  extremely 
fmall  parts  or  weights.  Let  W be  one  of  thofe  fmall 
weights  ; join  W C and  W G,  and  from  W drop  W F per- 
pendicular to  C O.  Then  the  produdl  of  W,  by  the  fquare 
of  its  dillance  from  C,  is  W x C \V'\  But  (Eucl.  D.47, 
B.  i. ) C W>  = W|a  + CT)’;  and  GW!=  G~FV  + VVFi  * 
(Eucl.  p.  7.  B.  ii.)  C Gl*  + CrTV  = 2 C G x G F -f 
C F]  ’ ; and  by  tranfpofition  C Fl ' G i'T  + CG)2  - 
2 C G X G F.  Then  by  fubllitution  (viz.  by  putting  in- 
llead  of  CT]!,  its  equal  Glj2  q-  C G)‘  _ 2 CG  x G F) 
the  above  Hated  equation  becomes  C WV2  W I*'V  -f-  G~Fl* 
-f  UgY  — 2 C G X GF=  (putting  G W>  for  its  equal 
GFl-  + W Fb  G W>  + CGl2  2~C  G'  x GF.  And 
multiplying  both  Hides  by  W,  we  have  the  fum  of  all  the  pro. 
dudls  W x C WV  = the  fum  of  all  the  W x GWl!  -f  all 
the  W x C CL—  the  fum  of  all  the  W x 2 C G x G E, 

But  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity  the  fum  of  all 
the  W X G F is  = Q ; for  thofe  which  are  on  one  fide  of  the 
axis  mull  balance  thofe  which  are  on  the  other  fide  ; and  of 
courfe  all  the  W x 2 C G X G F alfo  become  = 0. 
Therefore  there  remains  the  fum  of  all  the  W x C W|2=; 
fum  of  all  the  W x G W]'2  + fum  of  all  the  W x C G)2  = 
fum  of  all  the  W x G VV)2  + the  whole  body  x CTij1 
Or.  (taking  away  the  fum  of  all  the  W x G Wj'2  from  both 
fides  of  the  equation)  the  fum  of  all  the  W x CG)2  — the 
whole  body  X C Gj’. 

fum  of  all  the  W x C W]s  , 

ThenC0~  ~h^7^d71TcG~  (by  ruIe  the 

fum  of  all  the  W x G W)  * 
the  whole  body  X CG  * -^nd  laHly, 

fum  of  all  the  W x G \V)2  \ 

””  ” ‘ which  is 


iH)  = CG  + 

GO  = CO  — - CG  — , , , , . , 

the  whole  body  x C G 

rule  the  zd. 

In  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  rules,  it  is  fre. 
quently  very  difficult  to  find  the  fum  of  the  produ&s  of  all 
the  weights  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  their  refpedlive  dif- 
tances.  The  method  of  fluxions  is  undoubtedly  the  moll 
extenfive,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  all  fuch  figures  or  bodies 
as  have  fome  regularity  of  (hape,  or  fuch  as  may  be  exprefs. 
ed  by  an  algebraical  equation.  But  in  fome  cafes  the  irre- 
gularity of  form  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  center  of  ofcillation 
can  only  be  found  out  by  means  of  the  mechanical  method 
fubjoined. 

In  order  to  find  the  fum  of  the  weights,  &c,  you  mull 
confider  an  indefinitely  fmall  part,  or  increment,  or  fluxion 
of  the  figure,  as  being  a fmall  weight,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
fquare  of  its  difiance  from  the  center  of  fufpenfion  or  axis 
of  vibration,  according  to  rule  the  xfl,  or  die  multiply  it 

^ by 


CENTER, 


by  the  fquare  of  its  difiance  from  the  center  of  gravity,  or 
from  a line  palling  through  the  center  of  gravity,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  vibration,  according  to  rule  the  2d.;  then 
the  fluent  of  that  expreffion  will  be  the  fum  of  the  produfts 
of  all  the  weights,  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  their  refpec- 
tive  diftances,  either  from  the  axis  of  vibration,  or  from  the 
center  of  gravity,  &c.  Laflly,  this  fluent  mufl  be  divided 
bv  the  product  of  the  whole  body  (to  be  had  by  common 
menfuration)  multiplied  by  the  diiiance  of  the  center  of  gra- 
vity, from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ; and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  either  from  the  point 
of  fufpenlion,  or  from  the  center  of  gravity,  according  as  the 
operation  was  perfoimed  either  by  rule  the  flrft,  or  rule  the 
i'eeond.  Before  we  proceed  to  ftate  and  apply  another  me- 
thod for  inveftigating  the  center  of  ofcillation,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflarv  to  premife  the  following  lemma. 

Suppofe  two  exceeding  /mail  weights,  C and  P,  acting  on  each 
other  by  means  of  an  inflexible  line  ( or  wire),  P C,  to  vibrate  in 
a vertical  plane,  R O P C M,  about  the  center  O ; and  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  how  much  the  motion  of  one  is  affected  by  the 
other.  Let  C H and  P (f  (Plate  VII.  Mechanics,  fig.  57 •)  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  O R ; and  let  P B and 
C S be  perpendicular  to  O P and  O C refpedtively.  If  the 
force  of  gravity  be  denoted  by  unity,  the  forces  adting  in  the 
directions  C S and  P B,  whereby  the  weights,  in  their  de- 
feent,  are  accelerated,  will,  according  to  the  refolution  of 

forces,  be  reprefented  by  and  Q-p"-'  Moreover,  fince 

the  velocities  are  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  O C and 
O P,  if  the  aforefaid  forces  were  to  be  in  that  ratio,  or  that 

0H  0P  • . fO(i 

oc  * oc’m(Uadofor’ 

cafe  it  is  plain,  that  the  weights  would  continue  their  motion 
without  affedfing  each  other,  or  afting  at  all  on  the  line  of 
communication  PC  (or  P B).  Whence,  the  excefs  of 

OO  . OH  OP  „ , • r 

— -above  ^ - x 7—7-  mult  be  the  accelerative  torce 

OP  o c oc 

whereby  the  weight,  P,  acts  upon  the  line  (or  wire),  O C,  in 
the  direftion  P B ; which  multiplied  by  the  weight,  P,  gives 
OH  X OP 


of  P was  to  become 


in 


that 


o_a 

O P 
direction  ; 


P X 


OC 

which,  therefore, 


NB,  is  P x — £ 


oq 

O P 


OH  x OP 


truly  defined  by  P x — — 


IfPbefup- 


OC'!  ''OB 
part  aCting  upon  C being  to  the  whole  as  O B to  O C,  is 

O CL  OHT  O p 

cTc  oc 

pofed  to  aCt  upon  C by  means  of  P C (inftead  of  P B)  the 
conclufion  will  be  in  no  refpect  different.  For,  let  F denote 

O H x OP\ 


the  force  ( P x — — g~— 


O P 


Cotine  C P B ’ 
pendicular  to 

S.  PCO 
C(Tc  PB~ 


O C,  is  F x 

S.PCO 
S.  OPC 


Radius 


F x 


Cof.  C I; 
O P 


R 


S.PCO 

Radius 


OC 


the  fame  as  before. 


fuppofe  all  the  particles  of  the  body  to  be  transferred  to  this 
feCtion,  in  fuch  places  of  it  as  they  would  be  projected  into 
(orthographically ) by  perpendiculars  falling  thereon.  (Nor 
does  this  fuppofition  at  all  affeCt  the  conclufion,  the  angular 
motion  continuing  the  fame.)'  Moreover,  let  C be  the  cen- 
ter of  ofcillation,  or  that  point  in  the  axis,  O S,  where  a par- 
ticle of  matter  (or  a fmall  weight)  maybe  placed  fo  as  to  be 
neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  by  the  aCtion  of  the  other 
particles  of  matter  fituate  in  the  plane.  Then,  if  from  C, 
and  any  other  point,  P,  in  the  plane,  L M S,  two  perpendi- 
cular!!, C H and  P Q,  be  let  fall  upon  the  horizontal  line, 
O R,  the  force  of  a particle  (or  weight)  at  P to  accelerate 
the  weight  at  C,  will  (according  to  the  preceding  lemma)  be 


reprefented  by  P x ~ 


O H x O P2 
CK> 


which,  fup- 


pofing  G N perpendicular  to  O R,  will  alfo  be  expreffed  by 
p Oh[  ON  OP  . , „ OQ^x  OG 

p x oc  - OG  x OC'1  or ,ts p x 
x OC-ON  x OP‘  T , 

— . In  the  lame  manner  the  torce  ot 

x O G 

any  other  particle,  P',  will  be  reprefented  by  P'  X 

OQ’  x OG  x OC-ON  x OP:  , 

— — &c.  &c.  Confe- 


O C-  x O G 

quently,  the  forces  of  all  the  particles  deftroying  each  other 
(by  hypothefis),  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  P x O G X 
O x O C ^ONx  O P2  + P'  x OG  x Q(Vx  OC 
— O N x OP'2,  See.  Sec.  mult  be  equal  to  nothing.  Whence 

P x O G xO  Q_x  O C + P'  x OGx  OQ)  x O C, 
&c.  Sec.  = P x ON  x O P;  + P'  x O N x OP'2  8e  c. 

Sec.  and  confequently  OC  = °N  P x ° P‘  + P'  X 


O P'2  + Sec. 


O G P x O Q_+  P'  x 
But  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  P x O 


for  the  abfolute  force  in  that 

the  perpendicular  direction 
O P 

X 7—=-  ; whereof  the 


) in  the  direction  P B, 


OC2  t 

found  above  ; then  the  aftion  thereof  upon  P C (according 
to  the  principles  of  mechanics)  will  be  expreffed  by  F x 

which,  therefore,  in  the  direftion  S C,  per- 


O Qf+  Sec. 

+ P'  X O Qh  &c.  is  equal  to  the  content  of  the  body,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  diltance,  O N,  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
G,  from  the  line  L M,  (perpendicular  to  OC);  tvhence 
..  ON  PxOP'  + P'xOP'2,&c.  &c. 

O C IS  alio  = — — X -r-re - 

O G O N x the  body 

P X O P2  + P'  x O P'2,  Sec.  Sec. 

~ =- r — ■ — ; which  exprenion 

OGx  the  body  r 

continuing  the  fame  in  all  inclinations  of  the  axis,  O S,  the 
point,  C,  thus  determined,  is  a fixed  point,  agreeable  to  the 
definition  ; and  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Center  of 
percnffion. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  P D,  P'D’,  &c.  be  perpendicular 
to  O S,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  found  above,  will  be- 

come  P x OG;f  GF  — :OG  x G 1)  + P'  x OG! 
+ G P'2  + 2O  G x G O'  + Sec.  See.  (fir»ce  O P2  = O G* 
+ G P2  — 2O  G x G D,  &c.)  ; which,  becaufe  all  the 
quantities  P x — 2O  G x GD  + P'  x 2O  G x GD', 
Sec.  or  P x — G D + P'  x G D',  Sec.  (by  the  nature  of 
the  center  of  gravity)  deftroy  one  another,  and  be  barely 

= P x O G2  + G P2  + P'  x O G2 
= P +~Pr  + , Sec.  x O G2  + P x 
+ , &c.  =:  mafs  x O G2  + P X G P2  -f-  P' 


To  determine  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  a body.  Let  L M S 
(fg.  58.)  be  a ledtion  of  the  body  by  a plane,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  and  the  axis  of  motion,  palling  through  the 
center  of  gravity,  G,  and  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  O ; and 


Sec.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  O C is,  alfo, 
O G2  + P x GP2  + P'  x G P" 


+ G P'2  -f , Sec.  Sec. 
G P2  + P x G P'a 
x GP'2  + 
mafs  x 

mais 


+ 


x OG 

G P2  + P'  x 


Sec.  & c 


•)  = 


O G 


G P'2  + , Sec. 


mafs  x O G 


and 


K k 2 


conlequer.tly 

CG 


CENTER. 


CG  = 


P x GP"  ft-  P'  x GPH.  See.  See. 


mals  x O G 

it  appears,  that,  if  a body  be  turned  about  its  center  of  gra- 
vity, in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  motion, 
the  place  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  will  remain  unaltered  ; 
becaufe  the  quantities  P x G P%  P'  x G P'2  are  no  way 
affedled  by  fuch  a motion  of  the  body.  It  alfo  appear;,  that 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  that  of  ofcillation 
(if  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the  body  remains  unaltered) 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion.  Confequently,  if  that  diftance  be  found 
when  the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  in  the  vertex,  or  fo  pofited, 
that  the  operation  may  become  the  moft  fimple,  the  value 
thereof  in  any  other  propofed  pofition  of  that  point  will  like- 
wife  be  given  by  one  Angle  proportion. 

In  order  to  fhew  how  thefe  conclufions  may  be  reduced 
to  practice,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  produft  of  any  par- 
ticle of  the  body  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  axis 
of  motion  is  (here)  called  the  force  thereof,  (its  efficacy  to 
turn  the  body  about  the  faid  axis  being  in  that  ratio). 
According  to  which,  and  the  firft  general  value  of  O C, 
it  appears  that,  if  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  be  divided 
by  the  produdl  of  the  body  into  the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  the 
quotient  thence  arifing  will  give  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  percuffion,  or  ofcillation,  from  the  faid  point  of  fufpenfion. 

In  the  following  examples,  let  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  be  g,  and  the  diftance 
of  the  center  of  percuffion,  or  ofcillation,  from  the  fame 
point,  be  C. 

1.  To  find  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  a right  line,  OS, 
(fg.  59.)  ffpended  at  one  of  its  extremes.  If  the  part,  O P, 
confidered  as  variable,  be  denoted  by  x,  the  force  of  x par- 
ticles, at  P,  will  be  exprefled  by  x X x2 ; and  ft  x J,  the 
fluent  of  this  quantity  will  exprefs  the  force  of  all  the  par- 
ticles in  O P,  or  the  fum  of  all  the  produdls,  under  each 
particle,  and  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  O,  the  point  of 
fufpenfion.  This  quantity,  when  x becomes  = O S,  being 
divided  by  O S X ^ OS,  according  to  the  rule  above  ftated, 

i OS3 

will  give  ft-—-—  — f O S for  the  value  of  C,  the  true  dif- 
1 OS! 

tance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  (or  percuffion)  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion. 

2.  Let  A B,  (fig  60.)  he  a line,  ’vibrating  in  a •vertical 
plane,  having  its  two  extremes,  A and  B,  equally  difiant  from 
the  point  of  fufpenfion,  O.  If  O G,  perpendicular  to  A B, 
be  put  = a,  and  G P = x,  the  force  of  x particles  at  P, 
will  be  denoted  by  x X a1  ft-  x2  = x x O P2 ; and  the 
fluent  of  this  quantity,  divided  by  ax,  or  P G x O G,  will 

a2  x ft-  ft  aft  . BG: 


« 

Whence  cle  A P S Q_refpe£lively,  we  (hall  have  a ft , and  a ft* 


give 


— a ft — O G ft- 

3a  3 0 G 


C,  when 


— , for  the  two  correfponding  values  of  C. 

4.  Let  A H B E,  fig.  62.)  be  a circle,  having  its  plane  (air- 
ways) perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  G O.  Let 
A G B be  that  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  motion  R S ; and  let  E F be  any  chord  parallel  to 
A B and  R S ; whofe  diftance,  G P,  from  the  center  of  the 
circle  may  be  denoted  by  x ; and  put  OG  = «,  and  A G 
= r.  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle,  EF  = 2 V r1  x % 

whofe  diftance,  O P,  from  the  axis  of  motion,  R S,  is  alfo 
given  = V aJ  ft-  x1.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  force  of 
all  the  particles  in  the  line,  E F,  will  be  reprefented  by 
a/  r2  — x2.  Confequently,  x x 


a2  ft-  x2  X 


a2  ft-  x2  X 2 


a x 

x becomes  = G B. 

3.  Let  APS  Q [Plate  VIII.  Mechanics , fig.  61.)  be  a cir- 
cle, vibrating  in  a vertical  plane;  any  diameter  of  which  is  P Q. 
Thus  O P2  ft-  O Q^being  = 2 O G2  ft-  2 PG2,  the  fum  of 
the  forces  of  two  particles  at  P and  (^(putting  O G — a, 
and  A G = r)  will  be  = a1  ft-  r2  X 2 ; whence  the  fum  of 
all  the  particles,  in  the  whole  periphery,  will  be  exprefled 
by  their  number,  multiplied  by  a 2 ft-  r 2,  or  by  a2  ft-  r2  X 
periphery  A P S Qj  which,  if  p be  put  = 3.141,  & c.  will 
be  = a2  ft-  r2  X 2 p r = 2 p a2  r ft-  2 p r3.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  circle  itfelf  is  alfo  given,  being  equal  to 
the  fluent  of  2 p a1  r ft-  2 p r3  X r — p a2  r2  ft-  \p  r4  = 
d‘  ft-  \ r2  X circle  APS  If  the  two  expreffions  thus 
found  be  divided  by  a x periphery  A P SQ^  and  a x cir- 
1 


V r*  — x‘  is  the  fluxion  of  the  force  ef  the  plane  A B F E ; 
whofe  fluent,  when  x — r,  is  = a2  ft-  5 r2  x area  AEFBG; 
which,  if  p be  put  for  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe  radius  ii 
unity,  will  be  = a1  ft-  ft;  rl  x \ p r2 ; whereof  the  double 
{pa2  r2  ft-  ft  />-r4)  >s  t^le  f°rce  °f  the  whole  circle  AE  FH  ; 
whofe  fluxion,  2 parr  + p r3  r (fuppofing  r variable),  being 
divided  by  r,  we  liicewifc  get  2 p a2  r + pr3  {=  a'2  ft-  r2 
X periphery  AEFH)  for  the  force  of  the  periphery 
A E F H.  But  the  center  of  gravity,  whether  we  regard 
the  circle  itfelf  or  its  periphery,  is  in  the  center  of  the  circle  ; 
therefore  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  will,  in  thefe  two  cafes,  be  exhibited  by 
t* 

aft and  aft-  — refpedlively.  If  the  circle,  inftead  of 

4 a 2 a 

being  perpendicular  to  G O,  either  coincides,  or  makes  a 
given  angle  with  it,  the  value  of  C will  be  exaftly  the  fame, 
provided  that  the  diameter,  A B,  ftill  continues  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  motion,  R S. 

5.  Let  the  propofed  figure  be  a curve,  A E F,  (fig.  63.) 
moving,  as  it  were , fiatwife,  fo  that  the  plane  deferibed  by  the 
axis  OAS  may  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  curve.  Here, 
putting  AP  = PN  = ji)  A N = z,  O A = d,  OG 
= g,  and  AG  — a,  the  force  of  the  particles  in  M N will 
be  exprefled  by  2jft-  d ft-  x}2.  Confequently  the  fluent  of 
2 y x x d ft-  a]1  will  be  as  the  whole  force  of  the  plane, 
NAM  (or  A E F,  when  x — A S),  and,  confequently, 
^ Flu.  d ft-  x y x 

C = r.  •---■• 7;  which,  therefore,  when  the  point 

Flu.  d ft-  x x y x _ 

. , _ Flu.  y a:2  ft 

of  fufpenfion  is  in  the  vertex  A,  will  become  C = - r. 

r r lu.  y x x 

Let  this  value  be  denoted  by  v ; then,  the  dillance  ot  the 
centers  of  gravity  and  ofcillation  being  v — a,  we  have 
a X v 

e . a ::  v — a : 

4 2 


the  diftance  of  the  fame  cen- 


ters, when  the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  at  O ; and  confequently. 


C,  in  that  cafe,  = g + 


a X v — a 

2 


; which  form  will  be  found 


in  moft  cafes  more  commodious  than  the  foregoing.  After 
the  fame  manner  the  value  of  C,  with  refpedl  to  the  arc,  A EF, 

Flu.  d ft-  x)2  x i a x v — a 

~2  + » 


Flu,,  d ft-  x x z 


will  appear  to  be  = 

Flu.  x2  « 
fuppofing  « = JuTM 

The  preceding  theorem  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing inllances.  Firfi,  let  E A F be  confidered  as  an  lfof- 
celes  triangle ; in  which  cafe  A P (sc)  and  P N ( y)  being  in. 

a con- 


CENTER. 


b x 


a conflant  ratio,  we  have  y — • — (fuppofing  S F _ b, 


Fiu.  c'  ~ ” xn  + 2 x + j t1'3’1  x3n  x n + 2 X x 


Flu.  cl  ~nx'- 


and  A S — c).  Hence,  C [ = 


Flu.  d + X y x 


x X y x) 


ri  - 2'I  „3 n + . 


Flu.  d + 

Flu.  d2  x x + 2 d x2  x + x3  x ^ d2  + f dx  + ^ x 2 

Flu.  d x x x1  x \ d \ x 

6^  + ..  ir  jr 

i ; or,  according  to  the  lecond  form, 

6 d 4~  4 -V 

becaufe  i>  f ^ and  a is  known  to  be  = 

\ Flu.  y x x)  4 

ix  , _ / a X v — a\  , tf2  , 

— , we  have  C ( = g H =?  + —3 — , where 

3 V * * / f J 

j-  (=  d + a)  = J + | .v.  Again,  becaufe  g and  * 

,r  , Flu.  d + x z 

are  in  a conltant  ratio,  we  alio  have  7 = 

Fiu.  d x x z 


+ f == 


X n + 2 


« + 3 

n + 2 X * 


« + 2 X c 


« + i X* 
in  X .v2,i-  1 


3 x 3 « + 1 


« + 3 

n + 2 n + 2 

X x H — — 

n + 3 


+ 


Flu.  d 4-  j+  x x d2  + d x + } x 


d + 


; whence  the  center 


Flu-  d x xx 
of  ofcillation  of  the  lines  E H and  A F is  given. 

Secondly,  let  EAF  be  fuppofed  a parabola  of  any  kind, 

Xn 

whofe  equation  is  y = — — ; then,  according  to  the  lecond 

r n v,  r n 1 l Flu.y*2.V\  Fill.  .r’'  + 2 X 

form,  we  fhall  firlt  have  v ( = — = T.; — - . 

\ Flu  y x x } Flu.  x "+‘  * 

n + 2 X x n + I X x , 

whence,  a being  = , we  alio  ob- 


« + 3 


71  + 2 


71+1  X X1 


+ 2I2  x n + 3 X g 


. ^ ( , a X v — a\ 

tain  C ( = g -) ) = g + 

\ g J n 

ti  -4**  1 y(,  x • 

where  g — d -j -.  But  with  refpeft  to  the  arc 

71  + 2 

Flu.  x 2 z 


3 X 3 ti  + 1 

X — : From  which  the  value  of  C is  alfo  given  ; and  from 
x 

whence  it  appears,  that  if  n be  expounded  by  0,  v will  be- 

2 x 2/  x2  + y1  . 

come  = \-  = § x — ; in  which  caie  the 

3 3 x y 

figure  will  degenerate  into  a reflangle  : but,  if  71  be  de- 
noted by  1,  the  figure  EAF  will  then  be  an  ifofceles 

triangle,  and  v — - — + ^ : and,  laftly,  if  n be  taken 
4 4 x 

= the  curve  will  be  the  common  parabola,  and  v = 

7 3* 

7.  Let  the  figure  AE  FH  (Jig.  64.)  be  a folid,  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a curve  E A F about  its  axis  A S ; having 
its  lafe  hi  H parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion  B O C.  It  appears 
from  Art.  4.  (above)  that  the  force  of  all  the  particles  in  the 
circular  fedtion  h h,  paiallel  to  H H,  will  be  exprelfed  by 

OP-  + | PN2  X circle  h h,  or  OP'1  x PN2  + $ PN? 
X p (p  being  = 3. 1415,  See.)  which,  in  algebraic  terms,  is 

d 4-  X / + i y\  x p.  Hence  we  have  C = 

Flu.  d +~x>  X / + \ / X p x _ Flu,  d -r  a) 2 X y2  x 

Flu.  d + x X py1  x Flu.  d + x 

Which,  when  the  point  of  fufpenfion  is  in  the 


+ iy4  x 


x y x 


Flu.  x2  x ^ c1  n~ 2 + 

+ 

::  from  which  value  found  by  infinite  feries,  and  quently,  C = g + 


/ Flu.  x2  z\  . Flu.  x2  x v c 2 + 

of  the  curve,  v = — — is  = ■—  - vertex  A,  becomes 

\ Fiu.  x z ) Flm  x x V c2  n~ 4 + 


Flu.  y1  x1  x + i y 4 x 


F.u. y1  x x 


= v ; and  confe- 


a X v 


as  in  the  preceding  cafes. 


even  without  it  in  fome  cafes,  that  of  C will  alfo  be  gi- 
ven. 

6.  Let  the  propofed  figure  be  a curve  vibrating  edgeways,  fo 
that  the  motion  of  the  axis  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
Then  the  force  of  all  the  particles  in  the  line  P F (Jig.  63 ) 
being  defined  OP1  x PN  + § P N3,  or  d + x y 
+ | y (retaining  the  notation  above)  we  ha  ; C = 

Flu.  ~d  -\-~x  2 x y x + | y3  x , . 

- — ; which,  when  the  point  ot 


Flu.y  x2  x + ( y3  x 


Flu.  d + x X y x 

fufpenfion  is  in  the  vertex  A,  will  become 

r Flu.  y x x 

Denote  this,  when  found,  by  v ; then  it  appears  m the 
preceding  cafe,  that  the  general  value  of  C will  alio  be  re- 
a x v — u 

prefented  by  g -1 . 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  value  of  C,  with  refpe<?  to  the 

Flu.  T+  J2  + / X z , 


But  with  regard  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  folid,  it  is  found 
(Art.  4.  above)  that  the  force  of  the  particles  in  the  peri- 
phery M/a  N/>  is  exprelfed  by  OP2  + |PN2  X periph. 
Mb  N h = d~+~x f X 2py  + py3.  Hence  the  fluent  of 

d + xY  X 2 py  + py3  X z,  divided  by  that  of  d + * x 

/ Flu.  d + x\*  X 2 y z + y3  z\  . 

2 p yz  I = j will  give  the  true 

V Flu.  /+  * x 2+  J 

value  of  C with  refpecl  to  the  curve  furface  Eh  Ah  F : 
Flu.  2 y x2  z + y3  z 

which,  putting  v = 


Flu.  ay  x z 


is  likewife  ex- 


77  x v 


arc  EAF,  will  be  expounded  by 


Fiu.  d + x x « 
Flu.  x2  + j2  x z 


or  by  g + g X J-  fuppofing  -v  = F ^ k • 

o 

E.  G.  Let  the  equation  of  the  given  curve  be 
xn  , / Flu.  y x2  x + j y1  x\ 

X = ppr,  thm  , (= bJT,— j = 


prelfed  by  g + 

<5 

E . G.  1 . Let  E A F be  confidered  as  a cone  : then,  put- 
ting A S = /,  S F = by  and  A F = c,  we  have  y = 

, cx  , c n t Flu.  d + X y2  x. 

and  z = — ; and,  therefore,  C = — ■ 

/ V Flu.  d + x 

-)-  i + 20  d2  + 3°fd  + 12 f2  + 7,b2  . 

2+—  = j — , wnenx  = f. 

X y2  x J 20  d + 1 5/ 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  convex  fuperficies,  C will  be  found 
\2  d2  + 1 6 df  6 f2  +3  b2 

~ i2l  d + 8/  ' 


E,G,. 


CENTER. 


E.  G.  2.  Let  E A F be  confidered  as  a fphere,  whofe 
center  is  S,  and  radius  AS  = c;  in  which  cafe,  j2  being:  — 

, Fill.  y*  X*  x + jy  Fill. 

we  have  v ( = ‘ ir...  ^ ~ piu. 


2 r x 


) " x ' x + r x3  x — f .v4  a- 

2 r x~  x — x3  x 
alfo  is  given.  But  when 


Flu. 


whence  C 

i r — i x 

x — 2 r (or  the  whole  fphere  is 


taken)  v — — 5 therefore,  a being  — r,  and  / — O S,  ir 

5 

this  cafe,  we  have  C ( = / + 


a x v 


r x 2 r 


— S + " ~ 


- S + “• 

8.  Let  the  figure  propofed  he  a Jo  lid  ( as  before),  but  with  its 
axis  AG  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion  O RS  (fig.  6 5*)-  1 l'5n>^ 
R P (O  G)  be  put—  g,  3.1459  & C.  = P,  A P = x.  the  force 
of  the  particles  in  the  circle  N M (parallel  to  E F)  wnl  be 

exhibited  by /TT")~  X Pf’mPS*y'  + ^/(Art-  3;) 

Flu.  pfy-x  + \py'  x Flu.  pf.yx  4-  xpyx 

Hence  C = yfiTohd  g x Flu .pf  x 

_ „ , _Jlu2_L?liL.  with  refped  to  the  fuperficies,  the 

— ^ + o-  x Flu.  y*  x 

force  of  the  particles  in  the  periphery  of  the  faid  circle  M N 


being  2 pgqy  -}-  2^>y4, have,  in  this  cafe,C  — 


Flu.  2 p g1  y + 


2py 


X z 


Flu.  2pg‘iyk  4-  2p y3  z 


g + 


S X 

Flu. 


Su- 

f 


perlicies  / x Flu.  2/jy  s:  " g X biu.j- 

E.G.  1.  Let  E A F be  a fegment  of  a fphere,  whofe 
radius  is  r;  then  y'1  being  = 2 rx  — -A,  we  {hall  have  C 
Flu.  -v4x  \ Flu.  2 r2  x*  x — 2 r x3  x + 

2 '=£+' 


S + 


— cr 

» 


o-  x Flu./* 

2 -.2 
j r x 


g X 


Flu.  2 r xx  — .vs  x 


|- 


20  r 


•1  ? rx  4-  3*  X x 


g X r — kx  3°  r ~ IO  x x g 

This  quantity,  when  x is  denoted  either  by  r or  2 r,  be- 
comes = 7 4 — — — , for  the  true  value  of  C,  as  the  hemif- 
$g 

phere,  or  the  whole  fphere,  is  taken.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  its  fuperficies,  we  have  k — 

r x r x , Flu.  y1  k 

1 = : and,  theretore,  / 4- 

Vjr#  — xx  y 


g x Flu.ji 


= £ + 


Flu.  2 r x — x x x r x 


— g + 


which, 


g x Flu . r x 6 

2 

when  x = r,  or  x = 2 r,  becomes  g -+■  ~~f~- 

E.G.  2.  Let  the  folid,  EAF,  be  a paraboloid,  whofe 

X ^ 

generating  curve  is  defined  by  the  equation  y = cn  — d'  f^en 


c = z + 


Flu.  \y4  x 
g X Flu./* 


+ 


Flu.  x4'1  x X 


4- 


2 n 4 1 X x 


~ g + 


g x Flu.  x1  x X c1 
2 n d"  I X/ 


■=g 


Here, 


4/2  d-  1 X 2g  X tT-  ' +«+  1 X 2/ 

taking  « = 0,  the  figure  will  become  a cylinder,  and  C = g 


E.  G,  3.  Let  the  body  be  a circle,  and  the  axis  of  vibration 
pafs  through  C perpendicular  to  its  plane  (fig.  66.)  Put 
G A = r,  C G = d,  GO  = x,  and/>  — 6,  28  j,  See.  Then 
p x = the  circumference  v ev  z,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  fum 
of  all  the  particles  multiplied  into  the  fquare  of  their  dif- 
tances  from  G = px  X x2  x x,  whofe  fluent,  when  x = r, 

Jy  J- 4 p 

is  - — ; and  the  area  of  the  circle  x r/  — X 1/ ; hence 

4 n 2 

C O — r/  d 7.  If  C coincide  with  A,  then  CO=  | r. 

2d 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  fame  mull  be  true  for  a cylinder, 
whofe  axis  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  vibration.  See  Simpfon’s 
Fluxions,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  &c.  Plodgfon’s  Fluxions,  p.  431, 
See.  Vince’s  Principles  of  Fluxions,  feci  ion  5.  Cavallo’s 
Elem.  ot  Nat.  and  Exp.  Philof.  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Huygens,  in  his  “ Horologium  Ofcillatorium,”  was 
the  firft  perlon  who  fnewed  how  to  find  the  center  of  ofcil- 
lation. Meriennus,  he  fays,  firft  propofed  the  problem  to  him, 
when  he  was  very  young,  requiring  him  to  refolve  it  in  the 
cafes  of  febtors  of  circles  fnpended  by  their  angles,  and  by  the 
middle  of  their  bales,  both  when  they  oleiiiate  fide-ways  and 
flat-ways  ; as  alfo  tor  triangles  and  the  fegments  of  circles, 
either  fufpended  from  their  vertices,  or  the  middle  of  their 
bales.  Bnt,  as  he  proceeds  to  obferve,  not  having  imme- 
diately difeovered  any  thing  that  would  open  a paflage  into 
tins  bufinefs,  I was  rtpulfed  at  firft  fetting  out,  and  Hopped 
from  the  further  profecution  of  it ; til!,  being  farther  incited 
to  it  by  adjufthig  the  motion  of  the  pendulums  of  my  clock,  I 
furmounted  all  difficulties,  going  far  beyond  Defcartes, 
Fabri,  and  others,  who  had  done  the  thing  in  a few  of  the 
moft  eafy  cafes  only,  without  any  fufficient  demonftration  ; 
and  folving  not  only  the  problems  propofed  by  Merfennus, 
but  many  others  that  were  much  more  difficult,  and  (hewing 
a general  way  of  determining  this  center  in  lines,  fuperficies, 
and  folids.  In  the  Leipfic  ads  for  1691  and  17x4,  thi* 
dobtrine  is  diieufted  by  the  two  Bernouillis ; arid  the  fame  is 
alfo  done  by  Hermann,  in  his  treatife  “ De  Motu  Corpo- 
rum  Solidorum  et  Fluidorum.”  But  it  has  been  fince  more 
amply  inveftigated  in  various  treatifes  on  the  inverfe  method 
of  fluxions,  in  which  it  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  example* 
of  that  method  by  Hayes,  Carre,  Wolfius,  Simpfon,  Sec.  See. 
A fpecimen  of  the  application  of  this  method  to  feveral 
cafes  has  been  given  above  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
a right  line,  or  redangle,  or  cylinder,  or  any  other  prifm, 
whofe  conftant  fcblion  is  y,  or  the  conftant  quantity  a : then 
y x'1  x is  ax'-  x,  whofe  fluent  is  | a x3  ; alio  yxx  is  a x x, 
whofe  fluent  is  ax1 ; and  the  quotient  of  the  former  ja*3 
divided  by  the  latter  ~ ax\  is  f x for  the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  ofcillation  below  the  vertex  in  any  fuch  figure  ; 
namely,  having  every  where  the  fame  breadth  or  fedion, 
that  is,  at  two-thirds  of  its  length.  In  like  manner,  the  cen- 
ters of  ofcillation  are  found  for  various  figures,  vibrating  flat- 
ways, and  areas  they  are  expreffed  in  the  fubjoined  fummary: 
Nature  of  the  figure,  when  fufpended  by  the  vertex. 
Ifofceles  triangle  - - ^ of  its  altitude 

Common  parabola  - - j-  of  its  altitude 

Any  parabola  - - — — x its  altitude; 


4.  _2__:  but  if  n be  expreffed  by  1,  the  figure  will  be  a 


2g 

cone,  and  C = g + — • If  « be  taken  = |,  the  figure 
log 

will  be  the  folid  generated  from  the  common  parabola,  and 

/ 


<r  4“ 


3g 


3 m + 1 

m being  2 in  the  common  parabola  ; 3 in  the  cubic  parabola  ; 
4 in  the  biquadratic. 

The  inveiligation  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  figures 
moved  laterally  or  fide-ways,  or  edge-ways,  that  is,  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is  fomewhat 
difficult  ; becaufe  ail  the  parts  of  the  weight  in  the  fame 
horizontal  plant,  on  account  of  their  unequal  diftances  from 
the  point  of  fuipeniion,  do  not  move  with  the  fame  velo- 
city ; 


CENTER. 


city  ; as  is  (hewn  by  Huygens,  in  bis  Horol.  Ofcill.  He 
found,  in  this  cafe,  the  diltance  of  the  center  of  ofrillation, 
from  the  axis  ; in  a circle,  to  be  % of  the  diameter  : in  a 
re£taugle,  fufpended  by  one  of  its  angles,  § of  the  diagonal  : 
in  a parabola,  fufpended  by  its  vertex,  -i  of  its  axis,  and  j of 
the  parameter;  fufpended  from  a point  in  the  middle  of  the 
bafis,  i-  of  the  axis,  and  ^ the  parameter  : in  the  fedtor  of  a 
circle,  f of  a right  line,  which  is  to  the  radius  as  the  arc  to 
the  fnbtenfe  : in  a cone,  f of  the  axis,  and  4-  of  the  third 
proportional  to  the  axis,  and  a femidiameter  of  the  bafe  : in 
a fphere  (as  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  pendulums)  * of  a third 
proportional  to  two  quantities  compofed  of  the  femidiameter 
and  length  of  the  thread,  and  the  femidiameter  itfelf : in  a 
cylinder,  f of  the  altitude,  and  a right  line,  which  is  to 

the  femidiameter  of  the  bafe,  as  that  is  to  the  altitude.  See 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article. 

To find  the  center  of  ofcillatlon  mechanically  or  experimentally. 
Let  the  body  be  made  to  ofcillate  about  its  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  ; and  hang  up  alfo  a fimple  pendulum  of  fuch  a length 
that  it  may  vibrate  or  juft  keep  time  with  the  other  body  : 
then  the  length  of  the  limple  pendulum  is  equal  to  ttie  dif- 
tance  of  the  center  of  ofcillation  of  the  body  below  the  point 
of  fufpenfion.  Or  it  may  be  ftill  better  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : Sufpend  the  body  very  freely  by  the  given 
point,  and  make  it  vibrate  in  fmall  arcs,  counting  the  vibra- 
tions it  makes  in  any  portion  of  time,  as  a minute,  by  a 
good  ftop-watch  ; and  let  that  number  of  ofcillations  made 
in  a minute  be  called  n : then  (hall  the  diltance  of  the  center 


of  ofcillation  be  SO 


iqoB'jo  . , 

— inches. 


For,  the  length 


of  the  pendulum  vibrating  feconds,  or  60  times  in  a minute, 
being  39^  inches,  or  more  accurately  39.1196  inches,  and 
the  lengths  of  pendulums  being  reciprocally  as  thefquares  of 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  the  fame  time  ; there- 
fore n'1  : 6o7  ::  395-  : -4——,  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
n n 

which  vibrates  n times  in  a minute,  or  the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  ofcillation  below  the  axis  of  motion.  Or 
again  : divide  60  feconds  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed by  the  pendulous  body  in  queflion  in  one  minute  ; 
and  the  quotient  is  the  time  of  one  vibration.  Square  this 
time,  and  multiply  its  fquare  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
that  vibrates  feconds,  viz.  by  39.1 196  inches,  and  the  lalt 
product  (hews  the  diftance  in  inches  of  the  center  of  olcilla- 
tion  or  percufiion  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  in  the  pro- 
pofed  pendulum. 

E.  G-.  1.  Let  a cylindrical  flick  about  a yard  long  be  fuf- 
pended by  one  extremity,  and  caufed  to  vibrate.  Let  the 
number  of  its  vibrations  be  7 6 in  a minute  ; divide  60  feconds 
by  76,  and  the  quotient,  or  ©".79  (79  hundredths  of  a fe- 
cond),  is  the  time  in  which  the  propofed pendulum  performs 
one  vibration.  Then,  the  lengths  of  pendulums  being  as 
the  fquares  of  the  times  of  vibration,  fay,  as  the  fquare  of 
one  fecond,  i.  e.  unity,  is  to  the  fquare  of  o'h'jg,  viz. 
0.6241,  fo  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which  vibrates  fe- 
conds, viz.  39.1196,  to  the  length  fought  ; therefore  mul- 
tiply 39.  J 196  by  0.6241,  and  the  product,  24  4,  is  the  dif- 
tance {ought : fo  that  the  center  of  ofcillation  in  the  flick 
5s  24  inches  and  4 tenths  diftant  from  its  extremity  by  which 
it  is  fufpended  ; that  is,  about  § of  its  length. 

E.  G.  2.  Let  an  irregular  body,  fufpended  by  one  end, 
perform  20  vibrations  in  a minute ; and  the  time  of  one  vi- 
bration is  ~§  — 3 feconds  ; the  fquare  of  this  is  9,  and 
39.XX96  X 9 ~ 353.0764 inches,  or  nearly  29  feet,  the  dif- 
tance of  the  center  of  ofcillation  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion. 

Center  of  peraf/ion,  in  a moving  body,  is  that  point 


where  the  percufiion  is  the  greateft,  in  which  the  whole  per- 
cutient  force  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  be  collected  : or 
about  which  the  impetus  of  the  parts  is  balanced  on  every 
fide  : fo  that  it  may  be  flopped  by  an  immoveable  obltacle 
at  this  point,  and  reft  on  it,  without  adding  on  the  center  of 
fufpenfion  : or,  the  center  of  percufiion  is  that  point  in  the 
axis  of  a vibrating  or  revolving  body,  which,  ftriking 
againft  an  immoveable  obllacle,  caufes  the  whole  motion, 
eitimated  in  the  plane  of  the  body’s  motion,  to  be  deftroyed. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  obftacle  be  oppofed  to  the  moving 
body  at  different  dillances  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  the 
itroke  or  percufiion  will  not  be  equally  powerful : and  it  is 
evident,  that  this  center  of  percufiion  does  not  coincide  with 
the  center  of  gravity.  Let  the  body,  AB,  (Plate  "V 111. 
Mechanics,  fig.  67.)  confiding  of  two  equal  balls  fattened 
to  a ftiff  rod,  move  in  a direction  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  balls  mult  have  equal  momentum?, 
fince  their  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  and  they  move 
with  equal  velocities.  Now  if  in  its  way,  as  at  N.  II.  an 
obftacle  C be  oppofed  exactly  againft  its  middle  E,  the 
body  will  thereby  be  effectually  Hopped,  nor  can  either  end 
of  it  move  forwards,  for  they  exadly  balance  each  other, 
the  middle  of  this  body  being  its  center  of  gravity.  Now 
fhould  an  obftacle  be  oppofed  to  this  body,  not  againft  its 
middle,  but  nearer  to  one  end,  as  at  N.  III.  then  the 
ftroke  being  not  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of  gravity,  is 
in  fa£t  an  oblique  ftroke,  in  which  cale,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  congrefs,  a part  only  of  the  momentum  will  be  fpent 
upon  the  obftacle,  and  the  body  advancing  the  end  A, 
which  is  fartheft  from  the  obftacle,  as  fliewn  by  the  dotted 
reprefentation,  will  proceed  with  that  part  of  the  momentum 
which  has  not  been  fpent  upon  the  obftacle  ; confequently 
in  this  cafe  the  percufiion  is  not  fo  powerful  as  in  the  fore- 
going. Therefore  there  is  a certain  point  in  a moving  body 
which  makes  a ttronger  imprefiion  on  an  obftacle  than  any 
other  part  of  it.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  indeed,  this  point 
coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  ; becaufe  the  two  ends 
of  the  body  before  the  ftroke  moved  with  equal  velocities. 
But  in  a pendulum  the  cafe  is  different  ; for  let  the  fame 
body  of  fig.  67.  be  fufpended  by  the  addition  o 
a line  AS,  fg.  68,  which  line  we  fliall  fuppofe  to 
be  void  of  weight  and  flexibility,  and  let  it  vibrate  round 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  S.  It  is  evident  that  now  the  two 
balls  will  not  move  with  equal  velocities ; for  the  ball  B,  by 
deferibing  a longer  arc  than  the  ball  A in  the  fame  time, 
will  have  a greater  momentum  ; and  of  courfe  the  point 
where  the  forces  of  the  two  balls  balance  each  other,  which 
is  the  center  of  percufiion,  lies  nearer  to  the  lower  ball  B ; 
confequently  this  point  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  AB  ; but  it  is  that  point  wherein  the 
forces  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  conceived  to  be 
concentrated.  Hence  the  center  of  ofcillation  and  the 
center  of  percufiion  coincide  ; or  rather  they  are  exactly  the 
fame  point,  whofe  two  names  only  allude,  the  former  to  the 
time  of  vibration,  and  the  latter  to  its  ftriking  force. 

If  in  fig.  67,  the  balis  A and  B be  not  equal,  their 
common  center  of  gravity  will  not  be  in  the  middle 
at  E,  but  it  will  lie  nearer  to  the  heavier  body,  as  at  D, 
fuppofing  B to  be  the  heavier  body  ; fo  that  the  diftances, 
BD,  AD,  may  be  inverfely  as  the  weights  of  thofe  bodies. 
Now  when  the  above-mentioned  body  is  formed  into  a pen- 
dulum, as  in  fig.  68,  though  the  weights  A and  B be  equal, 
yet  by  their  moving  in  different  arcs,  viz.  with  different 
velocities,  their  forces  or  momentums  become  actually  un- 
equal ; therefore  in  order  to  find  the  point  where  the  forces 
balance  each  other,  fo  that  when  an  obftacle  is  oppofed  to 
that  point,  the  moving  pendulum  may  be  effe&ually  flopped, 
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and  no  part  of  it  may  preponderate,  in  which  cafe  the  ob- 
fiaele  will  receive  the  greateft  impreffion  ; we  muft  find  firft 
the  momentums  of  the  two  bodies  A and  B,  then  the  dif- 
tances  of  thofe  bodies  from  the  center  of  percufiion,  or  of 
equal  forces,  mull  be  inverlcly  as  thofe  momentums.  Thus 
the  velocities  of  A and  B are  reprefented  by  the  fimilar 
arcs  which  they  defcnbe,  and  thofe  arcs  are  as  the  radii 
S A,  SB.  Therefore  the  momentum  of  A is  the  prod  uft 
of  its  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  S A,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  B is  the  produft  of  its  quantity  of  matter  multiplied 
by  SB  ; coufequentiv  A D mult  be  to  B D,  as  the  weight 
of  B multiplied  by  S B is  to  the  weight  of  A multiplied  by 
AS.  Then  D is  the  center  of  percufiion.  And  fince, 
when  four  quantities  are  proportional,  the  product  of  the 
two  extremes  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  two  means  ; 
therefore  if  the  weight  of  A multiplied  by  AS,  be  again 
multiplied  by  AD,  the  product  muft  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  weight  of  B multiplied  by  BS,  and  again  multi- 
plied by  BD. 

Center  of  percuffion,  laws  of  the.- — r.  The  center  of  per- 
cuffon  is  the  fame  with  the  center  oj  ofcillalion,  where  the 
percutient  body  revolves  round  a fixed  point;  and  is  de- 
termined in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by  confidering  the  im- 
petus of  the  parts,  as  fo  many  weights  applied  to  an  in- 
flexible right  line,  void  of  gravity  ; i.  e.  by  dividing  the 
fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  forces  of  the  parts,  multiplied 
by  their  diftances  from  the  point  of  fufpention,  by  the 
fum  of  the  forces.  What,  therefore,  has  been  above 
fliewn  of  the  center  of  ofcillation,  will  hold  of  the  center  of 
percujfion , where  the  percutient  body  moves  round  a fixed 
point : e.  g.  that  the  center  of  percufiion  in  a cylinder  is  at 
4 of  its  length  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ; or  that  a 
flick  of  a cylindrical  figure,  fuppoiing  the  center  of  motion 
at  the  hand,  will  ftrike  the  greateft  blow  at  a point  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  hand.  See  Center  of 
ofcillation. 

i.  The  center  of  percuffion  is  the  fame  with  the  center  of 
gravity,  if  all  the  parts  of  the  percutient  body  be  carried 
with  a parallel  motion,  or  with  the  fame  celerity  : for  the 
momenta  are  the  products  of  the  weights  into  the  celerities. 
Wherefore,  to  multiply  equiponderating  bodies  by  the 
fame  velocity,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  talte  equimultiples  ; 
bi.i  the  equimultiples  of  equiponderating  bodies  themfelves 
equiponderate  ; therefore,  equivalent  momenta  are  difpofed 
about  the  center  of  gravity  : confequently  the  center  of 
percufiion  in  this  cafe  coincides  with  that  of  gravity  ; 
and  what  is  (hewn  of  the  one,  will  hold  of  the  other. 

To  find  the  center  of  percufiion  of  a body.  Let  A B D 
(fig.  69.)  be  a plane  palling  through  the  center  of  gravity 
G^of  the  body,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  fufpenfion 
which  pafles  through  C ; and  conceive  the  whole  body  to 
be  proje&ed  upon  this  plane  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it,  or 
parallel  to  the  axis  : then,  as  each  particle  is  thus  kept  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis,  the  effeft,  from  the  rota- 
tory motion  about  the  axis,  will  not  be  altered,  nor  will 
the  center  of  gravity  be  changed.  Let  O be  the  centtr  of 
percufiion,  and  draw  pn  w perpendicular  to  p C,  and  Ow 
perpend'cular  to  p w ; alfo  pv  perpendicular  to  C n.  As 
the  velocity  of  any  particle p is  as  pO.  the  momentum  of  p 
in  the  direction  p w is  as  p x pC,  it  being  as  the  velocity  and 
quantity  of  matter  conjointly  ; and  hy  the  property  of  the 
lever,  the  efficacy  of  this  force  to  turn  the  body  about  O is 
as.y>  x pc  X Ow  — (hecanfe  On  : Ow  ::  pC  : vC)  p X 

vC  x On  = p x vC  x C O — C n = p x vC  x CO  - 
p x vC  x On  = (as  C«  : C p ::  Op  '■  vC)  p X vC  X 
c O — px  Op ■■  Now  that  tlu  efficacy  of  all  the 
partiv.es  to  turn  the  body  about  O may  be  = 0,  we 


mult  make  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities^  x dC  x CO  - 
lum  of  all  the  quantities  p x C/2  — 0 ; hence  CO  ^ 
fum  of  all  the  p x Op*  fum  of  all  the  p x C pl 
fum  of  all  the  p x vO  body  x C G ’ ^VV° 

denominators  being  equal  from  the  property  of  the  center 
of  gravity.  Although  the  body  by  ftriking  at  O may  have 
no  tendency  to  move  in  the  plane  of  its  previous  motion,  and 
this  only  is  included  in  the  common  definition  here  adopted, 
yet  it  may  have  a tendency  to  revolve  about  A O.  If 
therefore  the  center  of  percufiion  were  denned  to  be  that 
point  where  the  whole  motion  would  be  deftroyed.  we  muft 
find  the  plane  parallel  to  A B D,  fuch  that  the  fum  of  all 
the  forces  to  turn  the  body  about  the  line  joining  the  center 
of  percuffion  and  the  axis  cf  vibration  in  that  plane,  is  alfo 
“ 0.  But  this  is  a problem  of  more  difficult  folution.  As 
the  force  afting  at  O deftroys  the  motion,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
force  to  aft  at  O and  to  generate  the  motion  back  again  ; 
then  it  is  rnanifcft,  that  the  body  would  begin  to  return  under 
all  the  fame  circumftances  in  which  its  motion  ceafed  ; that 
is,  it  would  begin  its  motion  by  revolving  about  C.  In  this 
cafe  C is  called  the  center  of  fpontaneoits  rotation  ; making 
therefore  the  point  at  which  a force  afts  upon  a body  that 
can  move  freely  the  center  of  percuffion,  the  center  of 
fpontaneous  rotation  coincides  with  the  center  cf  rotation 
correfponding  to  that  center  of  percuffion.  Vince’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Fluxions,  p.  102.  Parkinfon’s  Syftem  of  Me- 
chanics, &c.  p.  194. 

Center  of  a parallelogram , the  point  wherein  its  diago- 
nals interfeft. 

Center  of  poftion,  denotes  a point  of  any  body,  or 
fyftem  of  bodies,  fo  felefted,  that  we  may  properly  eftimate 
the  fituation  and  motion  of  the  body  or  fyftem  by  thofe  of 
this  point.  It  is  evident  that,  in  mechanical  difeuffions, 
the  point,  by  the  pofition  of  which  we  eftimate  the  poiition 
and  diftance  of  the  whole,  muft  be  fo  determined,  that  its 
pofition  and  diftance,  eftimated  in  any  direftion  whatever, 
ffiall  be  the  average  of  the  pofitions  and  diftances  of  every 
particle  of  the  mafs,  eftimated  in  the  fame  direftion.  Ac- 
cordingly this  will  be  the  cafe,  if  the  point  be  fo  felefted 
that,  when  a plane  is  made  to  pafs  through  it  in  any  direc- 
tion whatever,  and  perpendiculars  are  drawn  to  this  plane 
from  every  particle  in  the  body  or  fyftem,  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide.  If  there  be 
fuch  a point  in  the  body,  the  pofition  and  motion  of  this 
point  are  the  average  of  the  pofitions  and  motions  of  all 
the  particles.  For  if  P (Plate  IX.  Mechanics , fg.  70.) 
be  a point  fo  fituated,  and  if  Q_R  be  a plane  (perpendicu- 
lar to  the  paper)  at  any  diftance  from  it,  the  diftance  Pp  of 
the  point  from  this  plane  is  the  average  of  the  diftances  of 
all  the  particles  from  it.  For  let  the  plane  A P B be  pafied 
through  P,  parallel  to  QR.  The  diftance  C S of  any  par- 
ticle C from  the  plane  QjR  is  equal  to  DS  — DC,  or  to 
Pp  — D C.  And  the  diftance  G T of  any  particle  G,  lying 
on  the  other  fide  of  APB,  is  equal  to  HT  + G H,  or  to 
Pp  + G H.  Let  n be  the  number  of  particles  on  that  fide 
of  A B which  is  neareft  to  QJR.,  and  let  0 be  the  number 
of  thofe  on  the  remote  fide  ot  A B,  and  let  m be  the  num- 
ber of  particles  in  the  whole  body,  and  therefore  equal  to 
n ft-  0.  It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  the  diftances  of  all 
the  particles,  fuch  as  C,  is  n times  Pp,  after  dedufting  all 
the  diftances,  fuch  as  D C.  Alfo  the  fum  of  all  the  dif- 
tances of  the  particles,  iuch  as  G,  is  0 times  Pp,  together 
with  the  fum  of  all  the  diftances,  fuch  as  G H.  There- 
fore the  fum  of  both  fets  is  n ft-  0 X Pp  + fum  of  G H 
— fum  of  D C,  or  m X Pp  x fum  of  G H — fum  of  D C. 
But  the  fum  of  G H,  wanting  the  fum  of  D C,  is  nothing, 
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foy  the  fuppofed  property  of  the  point  1*.  Therefore  m x 
P p is  the  fnm  of  all  the  diftances,  and  F 'p  is  the  mth  part 
of  this  fum,  or  the  average  diltance. 

Now  fuppofe  that  the  body  has  changed  both  its  place 
and  its  pofition  with  refpedl  to  the  plane  Q^R,  and  that  P 
(jig.  71.)  is  ftill  the  fame  point  of  the  body,  and  ci  P <3  a 
plane  parallel  to  Q^R.  Make  p equal  to  pV  of  jig.  70. 
It  is  plain  that  P p is  ftill  the  average  diftance,  and  that  m 
X P 'p  is  the  fum  of  all  the  prefent  diftances  of  the  particles 
from  Q R,  and  that  m X ic p is  the  fum  of  all  the  former 
diftances.  Therefore  m X P tt  is  the  fum  of  alt  the 
changes  of  diftance,  or  the  whole  quantity  of  motion  efti- 
mated  in  the  direction  77  P.  P 7r  is  the  with  part  of  this  fum, 
and  is  therefore  the  average  motion  in  this  diredlion.  The 
point  P has  therefore  been  properly  feledled  ; and  its  pofition, 
and  diftance,  and  motion,  in  refpedl  of  any  plane,  is  a pro- 
per reprefentation  of  the  fituation  and  motion  of  the  whole. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  difcuflion,  that  if  any  par- 
ticle C (jig.  70.)  moves  from  C to  N,  in  the  line  C S,  the 
centre  of  the  whole  will  be  transferred  from  P to  fo  that 
PQjs  the  with  part  of  C N ; for  the  fum  of  all  the  diftances 
has  been  diminiftied  by  the  quantity  C N,  and  therefore  the 
average  diftance  muft  be  diminiftied  by  the  with  part  of  C N, 

. CN 
or  P Q is  — — — . 
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But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  in  every  body  a 
point,  and  but  one  point,  fuch  that  if  a plane  pafs  through 
it,  in  any  direBion  whatever,  the  fum  of  all  the  diftances  of 
the  particles  on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of 
all  the  diftances  on  the  other. 

It  is  eafy  to  {hew  that  fuch  a point  may  be  found,  with 
refpedl  to  a plane  parallel  to  Q^R.  For  if  the  fum  of  all 
the  diftances  D C exceed  the  fum  of  all  the  diftances  G H, 
we  have  only  to  pafs  the  plane  A B a little  nearer  to  C^R, 
but  ftill  parallel  to  it.  This  will  diminifh  the  fum  of  the 
lines  D C,  and  increafe  the  fum  of  the  lines  G IT.  We 
may  do  this  till  the  fums  are  equal. 

In  like  manner  we  can  do  this  with  refpedl  to  a plane 
L M (alfo  perpendicular  to  the  paper),  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  A B.  The  point  wanted  is  fomevvhere  in  the  plane 
A B,  and  fomewhere  in  the  plane  L M.  Therefore  it  is 
fomewhere  in  the  line  in  which  thefe  two  planes  interfedl  eaeh 
other.  This  line  pafies  through  the  point  P of  the  paper 
where  the  two  lines  A B and  L M cut  each  other.  Thefe 
two  lines  reprefent  planes,  but  are,  in  fadl,  only  the  inter- 
fedlion  of  thofe  planes  with  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Part  of 
the  body  muft  be  conceived  as  being  above  the  paper,  and 
part  of  it  behind  or  below  the  paper.  The  plane  of  the 
paper  therefore  divides  the  body  iuto  two  parts.  It  may  be 
fo  fituated,  therefore,  that  the  fum  of  all  the  diftances  from 
it  to  the  particles  lying  above  it  {hall  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
ail  the  diftances  of  thofe  which  are  below’  it.  Therefore  the 
fituation  of  the  point  P is  now  determined,  namely,  at  the 
common  interfedl: on  of  three  planes  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  It  is  evident  that  this  point  alone  can  have  the  con- 
dition required  in  refpedl  of  thefe  three  plants. 

But  it  ftill  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  fame 
condition  will  hold  true  for  the  point  thus  found,  in  refpedt 
to  any  other  plane  paffing  through  it  ; that  is,  whether  the 
fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  one  fide  of  this  fourth  plane 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other 
fide.  Therefore 

Let  AGHB  (fig.  72.),  A X Y B,  andCDFE,  be 

three  planes  interfering  each  other  perpendicularly  in  the 
point  C . and  let  C I K L be  any  other  plane,  interfedling 
the  firlt  in  the  line  C I,  and  the  fecond  in  the  line  C L. 
Let  P be  any  particle  of  matter  in  the  body  or  fyftem„ 
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Draw  P M,  P O,  P R,  perpendicular  to  the  firft  three 
planes  refpedtively,  and  let  P R,  when  produced,  meet  the 
oblique  plane  in  V ; draw  M N,  O Ny  perpendicular  to  CB. 
They  will  meet  in  one  point  N.  Then  IJ  M N O is  a rec- 
tangular parallelogram.  Alfo  draw  M perpendicular  to 
C E,  and  therefore  parallel  to  A B,  and  meeting  C I in  S. 
Draw  S V ; alfo  draw  S T perpendicular  to  V P.  It  is 
evident  that  S V is  parallel  to  C L,  and  that  S T R Q^and 
S T P M are  rectangles. 

All  the  perpendiculars,  fuch  as  P R,  on  one  fide  of  the 
plane  CD  FE,  being  equal  to  all  thofe  on  the  other  fide, 
they  may  be  confidered  as  compenfating  each  other  ; the 
one  being  confidered  as  pofitive  or  additive  quantities,  the 
other  as  negative  or  fubtradlive.  There  is  no  difference 
between  their  fums,  and  the  fum  of  both  fets  may  be  called 
o or  nothing.  The  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  all  the  per- 
pendiculars P M,  and  of  all  the  perpendiculars  P O. 

Every  line,  fuch  as  R T,  or  its  equal  Q^S,  is  in  a cer- 
tain invariable  ratio  to  its  correfponding  QJd,  or  its  equal 
P O.  Therefore  the  pofitive  lines  R T are  compenfated  by 
the  negative,  and  the  fum  total  is  nothing. 

Every  line,  fuch  as  TV,  is  in  a certain  invariable  ratio  to 
its  correfponding  S T,  or  its  equal  P M,  and  therefore  their 
fum  total  is  nothing. 

• Therefore  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  P V is  nothing  ; but 
each  is  in  an  invariable  ratio  to  a correfponding  perpendi- 
cular from  P on  the  oblique  plane  C I K L.  Therefore 
the  fum  of  all  the  pofitive  perpendiculars  on  this  plane  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  negative  perpendiculars,  and  the 
propofition  is  demonftrated,  viz.  that  in  every  body,  or 
fyftem  of  bodies,  there  is  a point  fuch,  that  if  a plane  be 
palled  through  it  in  any  direBion  whatever,  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  on  one  fide  of  the  plane  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide. 

The  point  P,  thus  feledled,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
called  the  center  of  pofition  of  the  body  or  fyftem. 

If  A and  B (fig.  73.)  be  the  centers  of  pofition  of  two 
bodies,  whofe  quantities  of  matter  (or  numbers  of  equal 
particles)  are  a and  l,  the  center  C lies  in  the  ftraight  line 
joining  A and  B,  and  A C : C B = b : a,  or  its  diftance 
from  the  centers  of  each  are  inverftly  as  their  quantities  of 
matter.  For  let  a.  C 0 be  any  plane  palling  through  C. 
Draw  A a.,  B 5,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  Then  we 
have  a X Aa.  = b x B/3,  and  A a.  : B (3  — b : a,  and,  by 
fimilarity  of  triangles,  C A : C B = h : a. 

If  a third  body  D,  whofe  quantity  of  matter  is  d,  be 
added,  the  common  center  of  pofition  E of  the  three  bodies 
is  in  the  ftraight  line  D C,  joining  the  center  D of  the 
third  body  with  the  center  C of  the  other  tw’o,  and  D E : 
E C — a + b : d.  For  pafiing  the  plane  JEn  through 
E,  and  drawing  the  perpendiculars  D S,  C *,  the  fum  of 
the  perpendiculars  from  D is  d x D J ; and  the  fum  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  A and  B is  a -j-  b x C >t,  and  w'e  have 
d x D } — a + b x Ck;  and  therefore  D£  : EC  = 
a + b : d. 

In  like  manner,  if  a fourth  body  be  added,  the  com- 
mon center  is  in  the  line  joining  the  fourth  with  the  center 
of  the  other  three,  and  its  diftance  from  this  center  and 
from  the  fourth  is  inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  matter;  and 
fo  on  for  any  number  of  bodies. 

If  all  the  particles  of  any  fyftem  be  moving  uniformly, 
in  ftraight  lines,  in  any  directions,  and  with  any  velocities 
whatever,  the  center  of  the  fyftem  is  either  moving  uni- 
formly in  a ftraight  line,  or  is  at  reft. 

For,  let  m be  the  number  of  particles  in  the  fyftem. 
Stippofe  any  particle  to  move  uniformly  in  any  diredlion 
It  is  evident  from  the  reafoning  in  a former  paragraph,  that 
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the  motion  of  the  common  center  is  the  rath  part  of  this  mo- 
tion, and  is  in  the  fame  direction.  The  fame  mult  be  faid 
of  every  particle.  Therefore  the  motion  of  the  center  is 
the  motion  which  is  compounded  of  the  with  part  of  the 
motion  of  each  particle.  And  becaufe  each  of  thefe  was 
fuppofed  to  be  uniform  and  redtilineal,  the  motion  com- 
pounded of  them  all  is  alfo  uniform  and  rectilineal ; or  it 
may  happen  that  they  will  fo  compenfate  each  other  that 
there  will  be  no  diagonal,  and  the  common  center  will  re- 
main at  reft. 

Cor.  i.  If  the  centers  of  any  number  of  bodies  move 
uniformly  in  ftraight  lines,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motibns  of  each  particle  of  each  body,  by  rotation  or  other- 
wife,  the  motion  of  the  common  center  will  be  uniform  and 
redtilinea!. 

Cor.  2.  The  quantity  of  motion  of  fuch  a fyftetn  is  the 
fum  of  the  quantities  of  motion  of  each  body,  reduced  to 
the  direction  of  the  center’s  motion.  And  it  is  had  by 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fyftem  by  the 
velocity  of  the  center. 

The  velocity  of  the  center  is  had  by  reducing  the  motion 
of  each  particle  to  the  direction  of  the  center’s  motion, 
and  then  dividing  the  fum  of  thofe  reduced  motions  by  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  fyftem. 

By  the  fc  left  ion  of  this  point,  we  render  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  motions  and  actions  of  bodies  incomparably 
more  iimpie  and  cafy,  freeing  our  difcufiiops  from  number- 
lefs  intricate  complications  of  motion,  which  would  fre- 
quently make  our  progrefs  aimoft  impoffible.  That  there  is 
in  every  body  fuch  a point  has  been  demonftrated  in  the 
manner  above  dated  by  Dr.  Robifon  (after  Bofeovich)  in 
his  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philofop’ny,  & c.  8vo.  1804, 
p.  79,  Sec. 

Center  of  prejfure , in  Hydraulics , is  that  point  of  a fur- 
face,  againft  which  any  fluid  preffes,  in  which  the  whole 
preffure  may  be  conceived  to  be  united  ; or,  as  Mr.  Cotes 
has  defined  it,  it  is  that  point,  to  which,  if  the  total  preffure 
on  any  plane  were  applied,  its  effedl  upon  the  plane  would 
be  the  fame  as  when  it  was  diftributed  unequally  over  the 
whole  ; or  again,  it  is  that  point  to  which,  if  a force  were 
applied,  equal  to  the  total  preffure,  but  with  a contrary  di- 
rection, it  would  exadtiy  balance  or  reftrain  the  effect  of  the 
preffure,  and  keep  the  furface  at  reft.  Thus  if  abed  ( Plate 
IX.  Mechanics,  fig.  74.)  be  a veffi-.l  of  water,  and  the  fide^c 
be  preffed  upon  with  a force  equivalent  to  20  pounds  of  water, 
this  force  is  unequally  diftributed  over  ac  ; for  the  parts  near 
a being  at  a leffer  depth,  are  lefs  prtiTed  upon  than  the  parts 
near  c,  which  are  at  a greater  depth,  and  therefore  the 
efforts  of  all  the  particular  preffures  are  united  in  fome  point 
as  z,  which  is  nearer  to  c than  to  a,  and  that  point  z is 
what  may  be  called  the  centre  of  preffure.  If  to  that  point 
a force  equivalent  to  20  pounds  weight  be  applied,  it  will  af- 
fe£l  the  plane  ac  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  by  the  pref- 
fure of  the  water  diftributed  unequally  over  the  whole  ; 
and  if  to  this  fame  point  we  apply  the  fame  force  with 
a contrary  diredtion  to  that  of  the  preffure  of  the 
water,  the  force  and  preffure  will  balance  each  other, 
and  by  contrary  endeavours  deftroy  each  other’s  ef- 
fects. Supprffe  at  z a cord  zpw  were  fixed,  which  paffing 
over  the  pulley,  p;  has  a weight,  w,  of  20  pounds  annexed 
to  it,  and  that  the  part  of  the  cord  z p were  perpendicular  to 
ac  ; the  effort  of  the  weight  10  is  equal,  ,and  its  diredtion 
contrary  to  that  of  the  preffure  of  the  water.  Now  if  z be 
the  center  of  preffure,  thefe  two  powers  will  be  in  equilibrio, 
and  mutually  defeat  each  other’s  endeavours. 

Ho  fnd  the  center  of  prejfure  of  a plane  furface.  Let 
A BCD  (fg.  75.)  be  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  VW  the 
plane,  in  which  produced,  let  cd  be  its  laterfedlion 


with  the  furface,  P the  center  of  preffure,  and  G the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  ; and  conceive  the  whole  plane  to  be  divided 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  indefinitely  fmall  parts,  of 
which  one  is  x ; draw  P Q_,  G^,  xv,  perpendicular  to  the 
furface,  and  P a,  G n,  xm,  perpendicular  to  cd;  and  join 
(fa,  g u,  vm:  then  it  is  manifeft  that  the  triangles  PQ_a, 
G g n,  x v in,  are  fimilar.  Now  the  preffure  on  x perpendi- 
cular to  V W is  as  x x xv  (being  as  the  particle  or  number 
of  particles  x the  depth) ; and  its  effect  to  turn  the  plane 
about  cd  is  as  x x x v x xm;  but,  by  fimilar  triangles, 

p 

G n : Gg  ::  xm  : xv  — xm  x — — : hence  the  effedl  of 

G n 

the  preffure  at  x to  turn  the  plane  about  c d is  as  x x x np 

G % 

X 7^ — ; therefore  the  whole  effect  is  as  the  fum  of  all  the 

G n 

G o- 

x x x ni2  x 7—-.  But  if  A = the  area  of  V W,  the  pref- 
G n 

fure  on  VW  is  as  A x G';  therefore  the  effect  of  that 
preffure  at  P to  turn  the  plane  about  cd  is  as  A x G g x 
P a.  Hence  A x Gg  X P a = the  fum  of  all  the  x x 
G g . Sum  of  all  the  x X x nd 

xnr  x — - : Gonfequently  Pa  = — — . 

G n A x G n 

Hence  it  appears,  that  P is  at  the  fame  diilance  from  c d as 
the  center  of  percufiion  is,  cd  being  the  axis  ot  fufpenfion. 
They  do  not,  however,  in  general  he  in  the  fame  line,  that 
is,  in  the  line  n G ; for  the  efficacy  of  the  preffure  at  x,  to 
turn  the  plane  about  n G,  is  as  x x xv  x m n,  or  (fir.ee 
xv  varies  as  x m)  as  x X x m x mn;  but  the  fum  of  all  the 
x x xm  X mn  is  not  generally  = o;  therefore  the  whole 
preffure  will  not  neceflarily  balance  itfelf  upon  the  line 
G n.  The  fituation  of  the  line  a P malt  therefore  be  deter- 
mined, by  making  the  fum  of  all  the  x X xm  x mn  — 0. 
The  centers  of  preffure  and  percufiion  do  not  therefore  in  ge- 
neral coincide,  taking  the  center  of  percufiion  in  its  ufual  ac- 
ceptation. Obf.  The  center  of  percufiion  has  always  been 
defined  to  be  that  point  in  the  line  k G at  which  all  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  would  be  deltroyed,  eftimating  the  motion 
of  the  body  about  the  line  c cl ; and  the  computations  have 
been  always  made  upon  this  principle.  But  the  body,  after 
its  adtion  againft  that  center,  may  ftiil  have  a tendency  to 
turn  about  the  line  n G.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  define 
the  center  of  percufiion  to  be  that  point  at  which  the  whole 
motion  of  the  body  would  be  deltroyed,  the  centers  of  pref- 
fure and  percufiion  would  not,  in  general,  coincide  ; in 
which  cafe,  the  pofition  of  the  line  A p mult  be  computed  on 
the  above  principle.  Cotes’s  Hydroftatical  and  Pneumatical 
Lectures,  p.  40,  Sec.  Vince’s  Principles  of  Hydroftatics, 
p.  20. 

Center  of  a regular  polygon,  or  regular  hotly,  is  the  fame 
ns  that  of  theinferibed  or  circumfcribed  circle  or  fphere. 

Center  of  rotation,  is  that  point  about  which  a body, 
otherwife  at  liberty,  revolves  or  tends  to  revolve,  when  it  is 
acted  upon  unequally  at  different  points,  or  by  a force  the 
direction  of  which  does  not  pafs  through  its  center  of  gra- 
vity. M.  I.  Bernouilii  was  the  firit  who  publilhed  any  thing 
on  this  fubjett ; and  he  firft  found  the  point  about  which  a 
body  at  reft  would  begin  to  revolve,  when  itruck  by  another 
body,  and  he  called  this  point  the  “ fpont  meous  center  of  ro- 
tation,” to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  center  of  forced  rotation. 
He  obferves,  however,  that  D.  Bernouilii  had  difeovered  the 
fame  : he  has  alfo  mentioned  the  curve  deferibed  by  that  point 
in  the  progrefiive  motion  of  the  body,  and  has  directed  a 
method  of  inquiry  by  which  the  velocities  of  the  bodies 
may  be  found  after  the  ftroke.  Two  years  afterwards  D. 
Bernouilii  publifaed  a paper  on  progrefiive  and  rotatory  mo- 
tion, containing  nothing  more  than  what  I.  Bernouilii  had 
before  given.  Euler  has  alfo  invefeigated  the  velocities  of 
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the  bodies  after  impaft  in  a manner  fomewhat  different,  but 
he  has  rendered  it  much  more  intricate  by  a fluxional  calcu- 
lus. Mr.  Vince  has  treated  this  fubjeft  much  at  large  and 
with  great  petfpicuity  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol. 
lxx.  (for  1780)  p.  54 6,  &c.  He  begins  with  the  moft  fim- 
ple  cafes,  and  then  proceeds  to  thofe  that.  are  more  compli- 
cated ; and  he  comprehends  the  whole  in  a variety  of  dif- 
tindl  propofitions. 

1.  Let  A and  B (PL  IX.  Mechanics,  fg.  7 6.)  he  two  inde- 
finitely fmall  bodies  conneEted  by  a lever  void  of  gravity  ; and 
fuppofe  a force  to  act  at  any  point  D perpendicularly  to  the 
lever  ; and  it  be  required  to  find  the  point  about  which  the 
bodies  will  begin  to  revolve. 

By  the  property  of  the  lever,  the  effort  of  the  force  act- 
ing at  D on  the  body  is  to  the  effect  on  B ::  BD  : AD; 
and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  fpaces  Ain,  B n,  defcribed  by 
the  bodies  A and  B in  the  firftinftant  of  their  motion  will  be  as 

111-  : join  mn,  and  produce  it  if  neceffary,  and  alfo 

AB  to  meet  in  C,  and  this  will  be  the  point  about  which 
the  bodies  begin  to  revolve.  Hence  from  fimilar  figures 

BC  : -AC  ::  ^ (Bn)  : (Am)  ::  A X AD  : B X 

X AD  : B X 
4-  B x BD2 


B x BD  x BG  + AxAD  x AG 


- DC  ::  A 
A X AD  ': 


B ' A 

BD  ; or  DC  - DB  : AD  - 

BD  ; and  confequently  DC  = XT W_  A X AD  ; 

and  therefore  D is  the  center  of  percuflion  or  ofcillation  to 
the  point  of  fulpenfion  C.  Hence,  whatever  be  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ftroke  at  D,  the  point  C will  remain  the  fame. 
Moreover,  if  the  force  a&s  at  the  center  of  gravity,  G,  the 
bodies  will  have  no  circular  motion;  for  in  this  cafe  B X 
BD  — A x AD  = 0 ; and  therefore  DC  becomes  infi- 
nite. Further,  if  the  force  a&s  at  one  of  the  bodies,  the 
center  of  rotation,  C,  will  coincide  with  the  other  body. 
Alfo,  if  the  lever  had  been  in  motion  before  the  ftroke,  the 
point  C,  at  the  inftant  of  the  ftroke,  would  not  have  been 
difturbed. 

2.  Let  a given  quantity  of  motion  be  communicated  to  the  lever 
at  D,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity,  G.  The 

fpace  AfflisasS^  ; andCG  = CD  — DG  = CD  — 


A ’ 

A x AD2 


+ B x B D- 


AG  + AD  -BxBD_Ax  ad 

BxBDxBG+AxADxAG 


- AG  + AD 


~ B x 
CD  + DA  = 
B x BD 


BD  - A x 
A x AD2 


AD 
+ B 


alfo  CA  = 


X BD 


B x BD  - A x AD 
x AB  . B x 


+ 


B x BD-  A x AD’ 
(AC)  : hE(»A) 


hence  we  have 

B x BD 


DA  = 

BD  x AB 


B x BD- A x AD 
x GB  + A x AD 


B x BD  x 


B x BD 
G B + A x 


- A 
AD 


AG 


A 

-x-A-§(CG): A^-BxAB 

or  Gw,  the  velocityxof  the  center  of  gravity  ; hence  if  the 
motion  be  communicated  at  G,  the  velocity  becomes  as 

B x GB2  + A x AG2 
A x B x AB 

Let  the  motion,  fuppofed  to  be  a&ually  communi- 
cated to  the  rod  at  D,  be  equivalent  to  the  motion 
of  a body  whole  magnitude  is  G,  and  moving  with 
a velocity  v ; then,  if  that  motion  be  communicated 
at  G,  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  well  known 
G x n , BxBG2+AxAG2 
to  be  = - — ; hence 


A + B ’ 


A -x  B x A B 


A x B x AB 
B x BG  x BD  + 


G x v 
A + B 

A x A D x A G 


G x d 

A+B  X B x B G2  + A x A G2 

the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity,  when  the  fame  motion 
is  aftually  communicated  to  any  point  D.  Now  BD  = 
B G + G D,  and  A D = A G - G D ; hence  BxBG 
x B D + A x AD  x A G = B x B G2  + A x 
A G2  + GDxB  x BG  Ax  AG—  (becaufe 
Bx  BG  — Ax  A G = 0)  B x B G2  + A x AG2; 


G x 
A + 


; and  hence 


confequently,  the  velocity  becomes 

the  center  of  gravity  moves  with  the  fame  velocity,  wherever 
the  motion  is  communicated. 

3.  Let  a given  elaf  ic  body  P,  moving  with  a given  velocity , 
be  fuppofed  to  frihe  the  lever  at  the  point  D,  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  it  ; and  it  be  required  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
the  center  of  gravity  G after  the  firoke.  Suppofe,  firft,  the 
body  to  be  non-elaftic,  and  let  v be  the  velocity  of  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  after  the  ftroke,  and  V the  velocity  of  the 

J v x CD 

linking  body  : then  C G : C D ::  v : — — ■ — — =:  the  ve- 
il G 

locity  of  the  point  D,  after  the  ftroke,  or  of  the  body  P ; 

v x CA  «x  CB 

and — — — — equal  the  veloci- 


for  the  fame  reafon 


C G C G 

ties  of  A and  B refpedlively.  Now,  becaufe  in  revolving 
bodies,  the  momenta  arifing  from  the  magnitude  of  the  bo- 
dies, their  diftance  from  the  center  of  rotation  and  velocity 
conjointly,  remain  the  fame  after  the  ftroke  as  before,  we 

mill  d V no  x C D2  x P vxCA’xA 
Ihall  have  P x V x DC  = ^—7; (- 


+ 


v x C B2  x B 


C G 


C G 

, and  therefore  v = 


C G 
x V x D C 


x C G 


P x DC2  + A x 
P x V x C G 


A C2  + B X B C2  A + BxCG  + PxDC’ 
hence  if  P be  fuppofed  an  elaftic  body,  we  ihall  have 
2XPxVxCG?. 

— lor  the  velocity  01  the  cen- 

A + BxCG  + PxDC 

ter  of  gravity  after  the  ftroke,  in  ipfo  mot  us  initio. 

4.  Let  a motion  be  communicated  to  the  lever  obliquely,  and  it 
be  required  to  determine  the  point  about  which  the  bodies  begin  to 
revolve.  Let  F D (fig.  77.)  reprefent  the  force  communi- 
cating the  motion  at  the  point  D,  and  rcfolve  it  into  two 
others,  F H,  H D,  the  former  F H parallel  to  the  lever, 
and  the  latter  H D perpendicular  to  it.  Let  C be  the 
point  about  which  the  bodies  would  have  begun  to  revolve,  if 
the  force  H D alone  had  adted,  which  may  be  found  by 
Art.  1 ; and  fuppofe  in  this  cafe  mg  n to  have  been  the  next 
pofition  of  the  lever  after  the  commencement  of  the  motion, 
or  that  the  bodies  A,  B,  and  center  of  gravity  G,  had 
been  carried  to  m,  g,  and  n,  refpecbively . But  as  the  force 
F H adds  at  the  point  D at  the  fame  time  in  the  direction 
of  the  rod,  if  we  take  Gq  : G^  as  F H : PI  D,  then  whilft 
the  center  of  gravity  would  have  moved  from  G to  g in 
confequence  of  the  force  H D,  it  will  by  means  of  the  force 
F H be  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  lever  from  G to  q , 
and  alfo  every  other  point  of  the  lever  will  be  carried  in 
the  fame  direction  with  the  fame  velocity ; take  there- 
fore Ap  and  B r each  equal  to  Gq,  and  complete  the  pa- 
rallelograms A a,  Gw  and  B3,  and  the  bodies  A,  B,  and 
center  of  gravity  G will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be 
found  at  a,  b,  and  w rtfpedfively,  and  awb  will  be  the 
poiition  of  the  lever.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  C is  not 
the  point  about  which  the  bodies  begin  to  revolve,  for 
L 1 2 (confidering 


CENTER. 


(confidering  the  lever  to  be  produced  to  C)  that  point 
muft  have  moved  over  a fpace  Cc  equal  to  G q,  when  the 
lever  is  come  into  the  pofition  a wb:  draw  CO  perpendi- 
cular to  C B,  and  G O perpendicular  to  Gnu,  and  O will  be 
the  center  of  rotation  at  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
tion. For  conceive  C O to  be  a lever,  then  the  lever  ABC 
has  a circular  motion  about  C,  whilll  that  point  is  mov- 
ing from  C to  c,  and  confequently  the  point  O is  carried 
forward  in  a direftion  parallel  to  C c by  this  motion  ; but 
as  the  lever  C O is  carried  by  a circular  motion  about  C 
in  a contrary  direction,  it  is  evident  that  that  point  of 
the  lever  C O mull;  be  at  rell  where  thefe  two  motions  are 
equal,  as  they  are  in  contrary  directions.  Now  the  ve- 
locity of  C in  the  direction  Cc  : velocity  of  G about  C :: 
G q : Gjr;:  (by  fim.  triang.)-  C O : C G,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  point  G about  C : velocity  of  the  point  O about 
C ::  C G : CO  ; hence  ex  aquo  the  velocity  of  C in  the 
direction  of  C c,  or  of  O in  the  direction  O P parallel  to  Cc, 
is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  fame  point  O in  a contrary 
direction  ariling  from  its  rotation  about  C,  and  confe- 
quently O being  a point  at  reft,  muft  be  the  center  of  ro- 
tation in  ipfo  motus  initio.  Alfo,  becaufe  m a is  equal  and 
parallel  to  n b,  a b muft  be  equal  and  parallel  to  m n, 
therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  the  force 
F H had  not  afted.  The  center  O of  rotation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  motion  being  thus  determined,  every  thing 
relative  to  the  motion  of  the  bodies,  after  they  are  at  liberty 
to  remove  freely,  may  be  determined  as  in  the  preceding 
propofitior.s. 

Cor.  i.  Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  be  the  magni- 
tude or  direftion  of  the  force  communicating  the  motion, 
or  the  point  at  which  it  afts,  the  center  of  gravity  will 
move  in  a line  parallel  to  the  direftion  of  the  force,  for  the 
triangles  F H D,  G qnu  being  fimilar,  Gw  muft  be  parallel 
to  F D. 

Cor.  2.  The  fame  is  manifeftly  true  for  any  number  of 
bodies;  for  let  (Jig.  78.)  E be  a third  body,  and  conceive 
it  to  be  connefted  with  the  other  two  bodies  A and  B in 
their  center  of  gravity  G ; then  if  F D reprefents  the  force 
afting  at  the  point  D,  it  is  evident  from  the  laft  Corol. 
and  the  fecond  Prop,  that  the  center  of  gravity  moves 
with  the  fame  velocity  and  in  the  fame  direftion,  as  if  the 
fame  motion  had  been  communicated  at  G in  a line  R G 
parallel  to  F D,  and  that  the  center  of  gravity  has  the 
fame  velocity  communicated  to  it,  as  if  the  two  bodies  had 
been  placed  at  G ; conceive  therefore  the  bodies  A and  B 
to  be  placed  at  G,  and  let  the  force  aft  at  D,  and  then 
from  the  laft  Corol.  the  center  of  gravity  g,  of  the  three 
bodies,  will  move  in  a line  parallel  to  the  direftion  of  the 
force  communicated.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved 
for  any  number  of  bodies. 

The  method  here  ufed  for  determining  the  point  of  rota- 
tion in  ipfo  motus  initio,  when  a fingle  force  afts  at  any 
point  D,  may  be  applied,  when  any  number  of  forces  aft 
at  different  points  at  the  fame  time.  For  let  (jig.  76.) 
«,  (3,  y,  &c.  reprefent  the  forces  afting  on  the  lever  at  the 
points  D,  E,  F,  refpeftively,  &c.  then  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples the  effeft  of  all  the  forces  on  A : the  effeft  on  B :: 
a,  @ y a.  @ y 

A~D  + AE  + AT  + &C‘  : Bl)  + B"E  + BF  + 
&c.  which  quantities  put  equal  to  P and  refpeftively, 

and  then  — : 

Jd 

it  appears,  that  (putting  GC  -f-  G A = AC  and  GC 
— G B = B C)  the  diftance  GC=  A X ^ -X  A G + 


B x P x BG 


The  fame  conclufion  might  have  been 


Am  : Bn  ::  AC:  B C,  from  whence 


B x P 


A x 

deduced  from  this  confideration  ; that  if  any  number  of 
for  ces  aft  on  a lever,  the  effeft  on  any  point  of  that  lever 
is  juft  the  fame  as  if  a force,  equivalent  to  the  furs  of  thefe 
forces,  had  afted  at  their  common  center  of  gravity  ; find 
therefore  their  common  center  of  gravity,  and  conceive  a 
force  equivalent  to  them  all  to  be  communicated  to  that 
point,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  cafe  of  the  firft 
propofition.  If  any  of  the  forces  had  afted  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  lever,  fuch  forces  muft  have  been  confidered 
as  negative. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  bodies  placed  on  the  lever, 
and  a fingle  force  afts  at  D,  it  will  appear  from  the  fame 
principles  that  the  point  C,  about  which  they  begin  to  re- 
volve, will  be  the  point  of  fufpenfion  to  the  center  of  per- 
cufiion  D ; and  the  fame  conclufion  will  be  obtained,  if  the 
bodies  be  not  fituated  in  a ftraight  line. 

5.  If  a force  afts  upon  a body  in  any  given  direftion  not  puff- 
ing through  the  center  of  gravity  ; to  determine  the  plane  of  ro- 
tation, the  direftion  in  which  the  center  of  gravity  begins  to 
move,  and  its  motion  after.  Conceive  a plane  A y B Z 
(jig.  79.)  to  be  fupported  upon  a line  A B paffing 
through  its  center  of  gravity  G,  and  fuppofe  a force 
to  aft  at  any  point  D in  that  line,  and  in  a direftion 
perpendicular  to  the  plane ; then  it  is  manifeft,  that 
fuch  a force  can  give  the  plane  no  rotatory  motion 
about  A B.  Imagine  now  the  fupport  to  be  taken 
away  whilft  the  force  is  afting  at  D,  then  it  is  evident, 
that  as  the  plane  had  no  tendency  to  move  about  A B as 
an  axis,  and  the  taking  away  of  the  fupport  can  give  it  no 
fuch  motion,  it  will,  by  Cor.  2.  Art.  4.  begin  its  pro- 
greffive  motion  in  the  direftion  in  which  the  force  afts ; 
and  as  the  force  is  fuppofed  not  to  aft  at  the  center  of  gra- 
vity, it  muft  at  the  fame  time  have  a rotatory  motion  about 
fome  axis,  which,  as  it  has  no  motion  about  A B,  muft  lie 
fomewhere  in  the  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  A B ; and 
confequently  in  ipfo  motus  initio  the  plane  of  rotation  muft 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Ay  B Z.  Let  L C M,  per- 
pendicular to  A B,  be  the  axis  about  which  the  plane  be- 
gins to  revolve,  and  p,  q be  two  equal  particles  of  tbje 
plane  fitnilarly  fituated  in  refpeft  to  A B,  alfo  qb,  p a per- 
pendicular to  L C M.  Now  the  centrifugal  force  of  p,  or 
its  force  in  the  direftion  ap\sp  x ap,  and  that  of  q in  the 
direftion  b q is  q x b q ; to  determine  now  how  thefe  forces 
will  affeft  the  motion  of  the  plane,  we  may  obferve,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  the  force/*  X a p,  afting  at  a in  the  plane, 
muft  tend  to  give  it  a motion  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  ; but  as  an  equal  force  q x qb  afts  at  q to 
give  it  a motion  in  a contrary  direftion,  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  forces  will  deftroy  each  other,  fo  far  as  they  tend 
to  generate  any  motion  in  the  plane  about  an  axis  perpendi- 
cular to  it ; and  hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  parts  of  the 
plane  Ay  B,  A Z B,  be  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  fituated  in 
refpeft  to  A B,  the  plane,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  will  have  no  tendency  to  revolve  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  it.  Aifo,  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  each 
particle  afts  in  a direftion  parallel  to  A B,  it  can  give  the 
plane  no  tendency  to  revolve  about  that  line  as  an  axis,  and 
confequently  the  plane  of  rotation  will  be  preferved  as  in 
ipfo  motus  initio.  Conceiving  therefore  the  plane  on  each 
fide  the  line  A B to  be  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  fituated,  fup- 
pofe another  plane  to  be  fixed  upon  this,  whofe  parts  on 
each  fide  A B are  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  fituated,  and  the 
force  to  aft  as  before,  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  as  each 
plane  endeavours  to  preferve  the  fame  plane  of  rotation,  the 
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two  planes  connefted  will  alfo  continue  to  move  in  the 
fame  plane  of  rotation,  for  the  aftion  of  one  plane  on  ano- 
ther, on  each  fide  the  plane  of  rotation,  being  equal,  can- 
not tend  to  diiturb  the  motion  in  that  plane  ; and  as  this 
mud:  be  true  for  any  number  of  planes  thus  fimilar  and 
fimilarly  fituated,  it  is  evident,  that  if  a force  fhould  aft 
upon  a body,  and  each  feftion,  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force,  fhould  be  fimilar  on  each  fide  the  plane 
palling  through  the  direftion  of  the  force,  and  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  body,  that  that  plane  would  be  the 
plane  of  rotation  in  which  the  body  would  both  begin  and 
continue  its  motion.  It  appears  alfo,  from  what  has  been 
proved,  that  if  every  feftion  on  each  fide  that  plane  had 
not  been  fimilar,  the  plane  of  rotation  would  not  necejfarily 
have  continued  the  fame  after  the  commencement  ot  the 
motion.  Hence  all  bodies,  formed  by  the  revolution  of  any 
plane  figure,  will  have  the  axis  about  which  they  were 
generated,  a fixed  axis  of  rotation  ; to  determine,  however, 
every  other  axis  of  a body  about  which  it  would  continue 
to  revolve,  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
Suppofing  therefore  the  plane  of  rotation  to  continue  the 
fame,  imagine  all  the  particles  of  the  body  to  be  re- 
ferred to  that  plane  orthographically,  which  fuppofition 
not  affefting  the  angular  motion  of  the  body,  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  all  the  particles,  to  caufe  the  body  to  revolve 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  will  remain  unal- 
tered. Let  LMNO  (Jig.  80. ) be  that  plane,  and  fup- 
pofe  a force  to  aft  at  A in  the  direftion  P A lying  in  the 
fame  plane,  which  produce  until  it  meets  L N,  palling 
through  the  center  of  gravity  G,  perpendicularly  in  D ; 
then  by  Cor.  3.  Art.  4.  the  center  of  gravity  G will 
begin  its  motion  in  a line  parallel  to  PA,  or  perpendicular 
to  LN;  and  confequently  the  center  C,  about  which  the 
body  begins  to  revolve,  mult  lie  fomewhere  in  the  line  L N. 
Now  the  centrifugal  force  of  any  particle  p is  p x p c ; let 
fall  p a perpendicular  to  L N,  then  the  effeft  of  that  force 
at  C,  in  a direftion  perpendicular  to  L N,  will  b tp  x pa, 
and  in  the  direftion  CL  it  will  hep  X C a\  but  as  the 
fum  of  all  the  quantities  p x pa  = O,  and  the  fum  of  all 
the  quantities  p x Ca  — the  body  multiplied  into  C G,  it 
follows  from  the  fame  reafoning  as  in  Art.  3.  that  the 
point  G will  continue  to  move  in  a direftion  perpendicular 
to  L N ; and  alfo,  as  the  forces^  x C a aft  in  a direftion 
perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  center  of  gravity  moves, 
its  motion  mull  be  continued  uniform.  In  the  following 
propolition,  therefore,  we  fuppofe  the  axis  of  the  body, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  to  continue  perpen- 
dicular to  the  piane  palling  through  the  direftion  of  the 
force  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
body  itfelf  is  orthographically  projected  upon  that  plane  ; 
alfo  in  the  cafe  of  the  aftion  of  two  bodies  on  each  other, 
the  plane  palling  through  the  direftion  of  the  ftriking  body 
and  point  of  percuffion  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the 
eenters  of  gravity  of  each  body ; that  the  axis  of  each 
body  after  it  is  ttruck  continues  perpendicular  to  that  plane, 
and  that  each  body  is  reduced  to  it  in  the  manner  above 
defcribed. 

6.  To  determine  the  point  about  which  a body,  when  Jlruck , 
begins  to  revolve.  Let  LMNO  (jig.  So.)  reprefent  the 
body,  G the  center  of  gravity,  and  P A the  direftion  of 
the  fsrce  afting  at  A,  which  produce  till  it  meets  L N, 
palling  through  G,  perpendicularly  in  the  point  D ; draw 
p b perpendicular  to  pc,  on  which  (produced  if  necefTary) 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  D®  ; C being  fuppofed  the  point 
about  which  the  body  begins  to  revolve,  and  which,  from 
the  laft  propolition,  is  fomewhere  in  the  line  L N.  Be- 
caufe  the  body,  in  confequence  of  the  force  afting  at  D, 
begins  to  revolve  about  C,  and  confequently  if  immediately 


after  the  beginning  of  the  motion  a force  were  applied  at 
D equal  to  it,  and  in  a contrary  direftion,  the  motion  of 
the  body  would  be  deftroyed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  body  revolving  about  C,  to  turn  the  body  about  D, 
fhould  any  obftacle  be  oppofed  to  its  motion  at  that  point, 
mud  be  equal  to  nothing  ; for  were  it  not,  the  body, 
when  {lopped  at  D,  would  Hill  have  a rotatory  motion  about 
that  point,  and  confequently  two  equal  and  oppofite  forces 
applied  at  D would  not  deftroy  each  other’s  eftefts,  which 
would  be  abfurd.  Now  the  force  of  a particle  p,  in  the 
direftion  p w,  being  p x pC,  its  efficacy  to  turn  the  body 
about  the  point  D is  p x pC  X Dw  ; but  by  fim.  triang. 

Da  : D£  ::  aC  : pC, .'.  Dw  = — , and  confequent- 

• pC 

ly  the  efficacy  to  turn  the  body  about  D — p x D b x 

aC  — p X Ca  x DC  — C b — p X Ca  X DC—  p X 
pC2 ; hence  the  fum  of  all  the  p x Ca  x D C — the 
fum  of  all  the  p x P C'!  = «,  and  confequently  CD  ~ 
fum  of  all  the  p x PC2.  . _ . , 

-r z — — — - — therefore  D is  the  center  of  per* 

turn  ot  all  the  p X Ca  £ 

cuffion,  the  point  of  fufpenfion  being  at  C. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  this  fubjeft,  fee 
Vince’s  paper  above  referred  to.  See  alfo  ParkinfonV 
Syftem  of  Mechanics,  &c.  p.  187,  et  feq. 

For  an  account  of  the  pofition  of  the  center  of  rotation,, 
and  the  changes  to  which  the  angle  of  rotation  is  fubjeft 
in  the  theory  of  working  lhips ; fee  the  Elements  and 
Praftice  of  Rigging  and  Seamanfhip,  Vol.  ii.  p.  249,  &c. 

Center  of  a fphere  is  a point  from  which  all  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  furface  are  equal. 

The  centre  of  the  femicircle,  by  whofe  revolution  the 
fphere  is  generated,  is  alfo  that  of  the  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

Hermes  Tvifmegiitus  defines  God  an  intelleftual  fphere* 
whole  center  is  every-where,  and  circumference  no-where. 

Center  divifion,  column , or  fquadron  of  a feet,  that 
which  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  admiral  of  the  fleet ; and  its  pofition  is  between  the 
van  and  the  rear  divifions,  which  are  under  the  command  of 
their  refpeftive  admirals.  The  (hips  of  each  divifion  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  pofition  of  their  colours  ; thofe  of  the  firft 
or  center  fquadron  carry  their  pendant  at  the  main-top-gal- 
lant-maft  head : the  fhips  of  the  fccond  divifion  carry  their 
pendants  at  the  fore-top  gallant-mall  head  ; and  thofe  of  the 
third  divifion  at  the  mizen-top-mall  head.  Each  fquadron 
ought,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  to  confifl  of  the  fame  number  of 
(hips,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  force,  in  order  that  each  may 
be  equally  able  to  attack,  or  repulfe  the  enemy,  and  when  in 
a line,  the  feveral  parts  will  be  equally  ftrong.  When  the 
fleet  is  very  numerous,  each  fquadron  is  fometimes  divided 
in  a fimilar  manner  into  three  divifions  of  center,  van , 
and  rear.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  that  column  in  the 
order  of  failing,  which  is  between  the  weather  and  the 
lee  columns. 

C enter- wheel  of  a watch.  See  Watch -work. 

CENTERING,  in  Carpentry.  See  Center  in  ArchC 
teflure. 

Centering  of  an  optic  glafs,  the  grinding  it  foas  that  the 
thickeft  part  is  exaftly  in  the  middle. 

M.  Caffini  the  younger  has  a difeourfe  exprefs  on  the  ne» 
ceffity  of  well  centering  the  objeft  glafs  of  a large  telefcope, 
that  is,  of  grinding  them  fo,  that  the  center  may  fall  exaftly 
in  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  an.  1710,  p„ 
299,  feq. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  grinding  large  optic 
glaffes  is,  that  in  figures  fo  little  convex,  theleaft:  difference 
will  put  the  center  two  or  three  inches  out  of  the  middle. 
Dr.  Hook  notes,  that  though  it  wers  better  the  thickefc 
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part  of  a long  objeCt  glafs  were  exaCtly  in  the  middle,  yet  it 
may  be  a very  good  one  when  it  is  an  inch  or  two  out  of  it. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  4.  p.  57.  Id.  ibid.  p.  64.  feq.  See  Ob- 
ject  glafs. 

CENTESIMA  ufura,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  that  wherein 
the  intereft  in  an  hundred  months  became  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal ; i.  e.  where  the  money  is  laid  out  at  on t per  cent,  per 
month,  anfwering  to  what  in  our  ftile  would  be  called  12 
I per  cent,  for  the  Romans  reckoned  their  intereft  not  by  the 
year,  but  by  the  month. 

CENTESIMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy, 
in  Umbria,  S.W.  of  Nuceria.  Its  name  indicates  its  dis- 
tance from  Rome. 

CENTESIMATION,  in  Ancient  Military  Hijlory , a 
punilhment  reforted  to  in  cafes  of  mutiny,  defertion  or  the 
like,  by  which  every  one  hundredth  man  only  was  executed 
or  punifhed  with  death. 

CENTESM,  the  100th  part  of  any  thing. 

CENTGRAVIUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  the  fame 

with  CENTENARIUS, 

CENTIARE,  in  French  Superficial  Meafure,  icofquare 
metres,  or  948.31  fquarefeet.  See  Measure. 

CENTIBAR,  in  French  Meafiures  of  Capacity,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a bar,  called  alfo  decal,  containing  10  cubic 
decimetres  of  water,  and  weighing  20.444  French  pounds. 
See  Measure. 

CENTICADE,  or  a bufhel,  10  cubic  decimetres,  or  io-| 
Paris  pints,  or  .789  Paris  bufhel.  See  Measure. 

CENTIGRAVE,  or  dram,  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
Grave,  weighing  2 gros,  44.41  grains.  A piece  of  filver 
coin  weighing  a centigrave,  is  denominated  a Franc  of  filver, 
and,  according  to  the  former  ftandard,  will  be  worth  40  fols 
io-J-  deniers. 

CENTIGRAVET,  contains  .ocooi  cubic  decimetre, 
and  weighs  0.18841  grain. 

CENTILOQUIUM,  from  centum,  a hundred,  and  loquor, 
I J peak , denotes  a collection  of  an  hundred  fentences,  opi- 
nions, or  fayings. 

CENTIME,  in  French  Money,  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
livre.  See  Money. 

CENTIMETRE,  in  French  long  Meafure,  is  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a metre  or  4.434  lines.  A cubic  centimetre  of 
ivater  is  named  a Gravet  or  Maille , and  weighs  18.841 
grains. 

CENTINEL  or  Centry,  in  French  Sentinelle , is  a foldier 
from  a guard,  placed  at  any  poft  for  the  fecurity  of  the  faid 
guard,  or  anv  other  body  of  troops,  for  watching  the  enemy, 
preventing  furprifes,  and  flopping  thofe  who  might  wifh  to 
pafs  without  orders,  and  without  making  themfelves  known. 
All  centintls  ought  to  be  very  vigilant  on  their  polls,  fhould 
avoid  ftnging,  fmoking,  making  any  noife  themfelves,  or 
fuffering  any  to  be  made  near  them  by  others.  They  fhould 
keep  their  arms  in  their  hands  during  the  whole  time  they 
are  on  duty,  fhould  not  fit  down,  or  on  any  account  go  to 
deep,  as  on  their  attention  and  watchfulnefs  depend  the  lives 
of  many  ; but  fhotild  keep  moving  about,  if  the  weather  will 
permit  them.  They  ought  never  to  move  farther  from  their 
pofts  in  any  direCtions,  than  to  diflances  from  which  they 
canhave  diftinCtviews  of  them, as  wellasof  theintervening  and 
interjacent  fpaces.  And  fhould  the  weather  be  ever  fo  bad, 
they  ought  not  to  go  under  any  other  cover  than  that  of  their 
centry  boxes.  Not  one  of  them  fhould  be  allowed  to  quit 
his  poft  without  leave  from,  his  commanding  officer.  And 
in  order  to  prevent  defertion,  marauding,  or  other  irregulari- 
ties ; they  fhould  be  ftriCtly  charged  to  let  no  foldier  pafs 
them. 

Centime  1.  perdu,  in  French  Sentinelle  perdue,  is  a foldier 
placed  at  a very  hazardous  poft,  or  in  a fituation  where  he 


is  in  conflant  danger  of  being  attacked,  taken,  or  killed 
by  the  enemy  without  any  profpeCt  of  aid,  help  (holp)or  relief. 
Hence  the  p'nrafe  forlorn  holp,  commonly  pronounced  forlorn 
hope. 

Centinel,  Great  and  Little,  in  Geography,  two  iflands 
in  the  Indian  Sea  : the  former  fix  leagues  from  the  Great 
Andaman  ; and  the  latter  feven  leagues  N.  W.  from  the 
Little  Andaman. 

CENTINODIUM,  an  officinal  plant,  popularly  called 
hnot-grafs  ; by  the  botanifts  polygonum;  reputed  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  vulnerary. 

CENTIPES,  Centipedes,  in  Entomology.  See  Sco- 

LOPENDRA. 

CENTIUM  Putei,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Afia  in  Syria,  feated  on  a large  plain,  and  furrounded  by 
mountains. 

CENTLANCES,  in  Military  Language,  a name  given 
to  a Scottifh  company  of  gendarmerie,  eftablifhed  in  1422 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France, 

CENTLIVRE,  Susanna,  in  Biography,  a dramatic 
writer,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Freeman,  a gentleman  of 
Lincolnfhire,  who,  being  attached  to  the  parliamentary 
caufe,  took  refuge  in  Ireland  at  the  reftoration.  She  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1667. 
Difcoveriug  an  early  propenfity  to  poetry  and  a romantic 
difpofition,  and  being  ill-treated  by  thofe  who  had  the  care 
of  her  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  fhe  refolved  on  a vifit 
to  London  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  her  journey,  which  fhe 
performed  on  foot,  fhe  was  met  by  Anthony  Hammond  efq. 
then  a ftudent  at  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  This 
gentleman  caufed  her  to  aflame  a boy’s  garb,  and  took  her 
with  him  to  college,  where  fixe  fpent  fome  months  in  his 
company  ; but  fearing  a difeovery,  he  perfuaded  her  to  go 
to  London,  where,  being  in  her  16th  year,  fhe  married  a 
nephew  of  fir  Stephen  Fox.  Having  in  about  a year  loft 
her  hufband,  fhe  foon  after  married  Mr.  Carrol,  an  officer 
in  the  army,  whom  fhe  loft  in  a duel  about  a year  and  a half 
after  their  union.  She  then  commenced  her  courfe  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  and  made  her  firft  attempt  in  tragedy. 
Accordingly  in  1700  her  “ Perjured  Hufband”  was  per- 
formed at  Drury-lane.  She  afterwards  wrote  feveral  co- 
medies, which  were  chiefly  tranflations  from  the  French, 
and  which  obtained  temporary  fuccels.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled “ The  Gamefter,”  was  honoured  with  a prologue  by 
Rowe.  She  alfo  made  fome  trial,  without  rifing  to  any 
great  reputation,  as  an  aCtrefs.  Under  this  character, 
however,  fhe  performed  before  the  court  on  the  ftage  at 
Windfor,  and  captivated  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Centlivre, 
yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  queen  Anne,  whom  fixe  married  in 
1706.  Of  the  number  of  her  comedies,  which  fhe  produced 
with  great  fertility,  we  may  reckon  “ The  Buiy  Body,” 
performed  in  17°^  5 “The  Wonder,  a Woman  keeps  a 
Secret,”  in  17J4;  and  “ A bold  Stroke  fora  Wife,”  in 
1717.  The  licentiqufnefs  which  at  that  time  charaCterifed 
the  Englifh  flage  is  too  apparent  in  her  productions.  She 
lived,  however,  on  terms  of  friendfliip  and  familiarity  with 
mod  of  the  wits  of  that  period,  as  Steele,  Rowe,  Farquhar, 
and  Budgell ; but  upon  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  Pope, 
fhe  was  introduced  into  the  Dunciad.  Her  perfon  was 
handfome,  her  converfation  fprightly,  and  her  difpofition 
friendly  and  benevolent.  She  died  in  1723.  Her  dramatic 
works  were  printed  in  1761,  in  3 vols.  umo.  Her  verfes 
and  letters  were  collected  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Boyer. 
Biog.  Brit. 

CENTNER,  or  Docimafiic  Hundred,  in  Metallurgy 
and  AJfaying,  is  a weight  divifible,  firlt  into  an  hundred,  and 
thence  into  a greater  number  of  other  fmaller  parts  ; but 
though  the  word  is  the  fame,  both  with  the  affayers  and 
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metallurgies,  yet  it  is  to  be  underflood  as  exprefTing  a very 
different  quantity  in  their  different  acceptation  of  it.  The 
weights  of  the  metallurgifts  are  eafily  underftood,  as  being 
of  the  common  proportion,  but  thofe  of  the  affayers  are  a 
thoufand  times  fmaller  than  thefe,  as  the  portions  of  metals 
or  ores  examined  by  the  affayers  are  ufually  very  ftnall. 

The  metallurgifts,  who  extraft  metals  out  of  their  ores, 
life  a weight  divided  into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  each  part 
a pound  ; the  whole  they  call  a centner  or  hundred  weight  ; 
the  pound  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or  half  ounces  ; 
and  the  half  ounce  into  two  quarters  of  ounces,  and  thefe 
each  into  two  drams. 

Thefe  diviftons  and  denominations  of  the  metallurgifts  are 
eafily  underftood  ; but  the  fame  words,  though  they  are 
equally  ufed  by  affayers,  with  them  exprefs  very  different 
quantities  ; for  as  the  centner  of  the  metallurgifts  contains 
a hundred  pounds,  the  centner  of  the  affayers  is  really  no 
more  than  one  dram,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  propor- 
tioned. 

As  the  affayers’  weights  are  divided  into  fuch  an  extreme 
degree  cf  minutenefs,  arid  are  fo  very  different  from  all  the 
common  weight  ■,  the  affayers  ufually  make  them  themfclves, 
in  the  following  manner,  out  of  fmall  filver,  or  line  folder 
plates,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  mark  or  their  weight,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  of  the  dram,  which  is  the  docimaftic, 
or  affaying  centner,  may  be  put  upon  them.  They  firft 
take  for  a bafts  one  weight,  being  about  two  thirds  of  a 
common  dram  : this  they  mark  (64/L)  Then  having  at 
hand  fome  granulated  lead,  walked  clean,  well  dried,  and 
fifted  very  fine,  they  put  as  much  of  it  in  one  of  the  fmall 
diflies  of  a fine  balance,  as  will  equipoife  the  64/$.  (as  it  is 
called)  juft  mentioned : then  dividing  this  granulated  Lad 
into  very  nice  halves,  in  the  two  feales,  after  taking  out  the 
firft  filver  weight,  they  obtain  a perfeft  equilibrium  between 
the  two  feales  ; they  then  pour  the  granulated  lead  ov.t  of 
one  difti  of  the  feales,  and  inllead  of  it  put  in  another  filver 
weight,  which  they  make  exaftly  equiponderant  with  the 
lead  in  the  other  fcale,  and  mark  it  (32/L)  If  this  fecond 
weight,  when  firft  put  into  the  fcale,  exceed  by  much  the 
weight  of  the  lead,  they  take  a little  from  it  by  a very  fine 
file  ; but  when  it  comes  very  near,  they  ufe  only  a whrtftone 
to  wear  off  an  extremely  fmall  portion  at  a time.  When  it 
is  brought  to  be  perfectly  even  and  equal  to  the  lead,  they 
change  the  feales  to  fee  that  no  error  has  been  committed, 
and  then  go  on  in  the  fame  manner  till  they  have  made  all 
the  diviftons,  and  all  the  fmall  weights.  Then  to  have  an 
entire  centner,  or  hundred  weight,  they  add  to  the  64/L 
(as  they  call  it)  a 32 lb.  and  a 4 lb.  and  weighing  agaiuft 
them  one  fmall  weight,  they  make  it  equal  to  them,  and 
mark  it  (10/L)  This  is  the  docimafticai,  or  affaying  cent- 
ner, and  is  realiy  one  dram.  Cramer,  Art.  Aff.  p.  108. 

CENTO,  in  Poetry,  a work  wholly  compofed  of  verfes, 
or  paffages,  promifeuoufly  taken  from  other  authors  ; only 
difpofed  in  a new  form,  or  order  : fo  as  to  compofe  a new 
work,  and  make  a new  meaning. 

The  word  is  Latin,  cento,  which  primarily  fignifies  a 
cloak  made  of  patches,  and  that  from  xwrpw. 

Aufonius  has  laid  down  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  ccm- 
pofing  centos.  The  pieces,  he  fays,  may  be  taken  either 
from  the  fame  poet,  or  from  feveral  ; and  the  verfes  may  be 
cither  entire,  or  divided  into  two  ; one  half  to  be  connected 
with  another  half  taken  elfewhere  ; but  two  verfes  are  never 
to  be  taken  running,  nor  is  much  lefs  than  half  a verfe  to  be 
taken.  Agreeably  to  thefe  rules,  he  has  made  a pieafant 
nuptial  cento  from  Virgil. 

Proba  Falconia  has  writcen  the  life  of  jefus  Chriil  in  centos 
taken  from  Virgil ; the  like  is  done  by  Alex.  Rofs,  in  his 


Chriftiados  ; and  by  Stephen  de  Pleurre,  canon  regular  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris. 

CENTOBR1CA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Spain,  in  Celtibaria. 

CENTON,  a fortrefs  of  Thrace,  in  Lower  Myfia,  the 
walls  of  which  were  repaired  by  Juftinian.  Procopius. 

CENTONA11E.  In  Italy,  a plagiarift  in  mulical  com- 
pofition,  where  melody  and  harmony  are  mere  patch-work, 
is  faid  to  centonare.  Sometimes  an  opera  confifting  of  airs 
feleCled  by  the  Mae  tiro,  or  by  the  fingers  themfelves  from, 
the  works  of  various  compofers,  is  called  a cento.  See 
Pasticcio. 

> CENTONAR1I,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  officers  or 
operators,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  make  centones,  or  coats 
patched  of  leather  and  cloth,  wherewith  to  cover  the  vinca;, 
under  which  the  befiegers  made  their  approaches,  as  well  as 
the  towers  and  machines  ufed  to  batter  the  place,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  enemy.  In  the  Theo- 
dofian  code  we  have  a title  De  centonariis  & dendrophoris. 
And  in  ancient  inferiptions,  the  cenlonarii  are  joined  with 
the  tignarii,  or  carpenters,  ferrarii,  or  fmiths,  See.  who 
made  but  one  company,  under  the  denomination  cf  collegium 
fabrorum  ifj  ccntonariorum. 

CENTONIER,  French.  See  Centonare,  Ital. 

CENTQ-POZZI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bari  ; three  miles  N.  of  Matera. 

CENTO  RBI,  the  ancient  Centuripa,  a city  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  again!!  Verres.  It  is 
feated  on  five  points  of  rocks,  and  refembles  a ftar-fifh  ; be-' 
ing  very  difficult  of  accefii,  and  incommodious  for  habitation. 
Yet,  in  the  time  of  the  R.omans,  it  was  very  populous  ; 
but  it  retains  no  veilige  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  except  a 
few  ruins.  Its  long  fnburbs,  terminated  in  a point,  are 
miferable  and  depopulated  ; and  it  is  deftitute  of  money  and 
commerce.  The  convent  cf  the  reformed  Auguftines  is  a 
large  building,  but  in  as  depopulated  a ilate  as  the  town. 
To  the  weft  ward  of  the  town  there  are  considerable  ruins  of 
baths,  built  with  beautiful  mattorii,  lined  with  marble  in 
the  Roman  ftyle,  like  that  of  the  baths  of  Bairn.  To  the 
call  of  the  town  is  the  ruin  of  a caftle,  called  the  caftle  of 
Conradin.  Frederic,  the  grandfather  of  this  Conradin,  de- 
fttoyed  Centorbi  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
and  razed  its  foundations.  It  was,  however,  again  rebuilt, 
with  the  caftle  ; for  in  1268,  after  the  defeat  of  Conradin,. 
Conrad  Capetius,  afpiring  to  become  king  of  Sicily,  and 
finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the  Sicilians,  who  declared  for 
Charles  of  Anjou,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  this  fortrefs.  Mont- 
fort,  having  forced  him  to  furrender,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
afterwards  hanged  him  ; and  then  deftroyed  the  city.  A 
greater  number  of  gold  and  filver  coins,  precious  {tones  of 
every  kind,  vales,  ftatues,  cinerary  urns,  &c.  have  been 
found  at  Centorbi  than  in  any  other  piace  in  Sicily.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  riches  of  the  mufeum  of  the  prince 
of  Bilcaris  has  been  furniftied  by  this  town.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  this  ancient  and  once  large  city  is  now  re- 
duced to  3000,  who  are  very  poor  and  wretched.  The 
neighbouring  country,  planted  chiefly  with  vineyards,  pro- 
duces an  indifferent  wine  ; and  there  are  foft  rocks  of  an  im- 
perfect free-ftone,  mixed  with  a marine  tufa,  even  to  the 
iummit  of  the  mountain.  The  foil  in  one  part  of  the  town 
is  formed  of  marine  concretions,  mixed  with  {hells : and 
under  the  vegetable  earth  lies  tufa,  with  the  fore-mentioned 
concretions,  and  gritty  {tone ; and  at  a greater  depth, 
fcoriae  and  lava,  beneath  which  is  a frefti  bed  of  grit.  The 
lava  probably  forms  the  bafts  of  the  mountain,  and  indicates, 
by  being  covered  with  marine  concretions  to  the  depth  of 
600  feet  below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea,  the  antiquity  of 
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the  volcano  that  produced  it,  De  Non’s  Journey  in  Sicily 
and  Mal  a,  p.  85. 

CEN TORES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Scythia, 
mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus. 

CENTQRIO,  Ascanio,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
writer  of  the  16th  century,  originally  of  Rome,  and  after 
his  exptillion  from  this  city,  a reiident  at  Milan.  His  pro- 
feffion  was  military  ; but  in  the  interval  of  peace  he  com- 
pofed  “ Military  and  Hiftorical  Memoirs,”  collefted  from 
nis  own  knowledge  and  from  the  information  of  others. 
They  were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1565  and  1569,  in  2 vols. 
4to.  The  firft  part  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Trar.fylvania  ; the  fecond,  of  thofe  of  his  own  time.  They* 
are  held  in  high  eftimation.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

CENTRAL,  fomething  relating  to  a centre,  or  center. 
Thus,  we  fay,  central  eclipfe,  central  forces,  central  rule,  See. 

Central  eclipfe,  is  that  in  which  the  centers  of  the  lu- 
minaries exactly  coincide,  and  are  direftly  in  a line  with  the 
eye  of  the  obferver.  See  Eclipse. 

Central  forces,  are  the  forces  which  tend  to  or  from 
fome  point  or  center ; or  they  are  forces  which  caufe  a 
moving  body  to  tend  towards  the  center  of  motion,  or  to 
recede  from  it.  Accordingly  they  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  with  regard  to  their  different  relations  to  the  center, 
viz.  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal . 

The  doftrine  of  central  forces,  a very  confiderable  branch 
of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  has  been  much  cultivated 
by  mathematicians,  on  account  of  its  exteniive  ufe  in  the 
theory  of  gravity,  and  other  phyfico-mathematical  fciences. 

In  this  doctrine  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a body  at  reft  never 
moves  itfelf ; and  that  a body  in  motion  never  of  itfelf 
changes  the  velocity  or  the  direction  of  its  motion  5 but 
that  every  motion  would  continue  uniform,  and  its  direftion 
redilinear,  unlefs  fome  external  force  or  reiiftance  affeded  it. 
Hence,  when  a body  at  reft  always  tends  to  move,  or  when 
the  velocity  of  any  redilinear  motion  is  accelerated  or  retard- 
ed continually,  or  when  the  diredion  of  a motion  is  conti- 
nually varied,  and  a curve  line  is  deferibed ; thel'e  changes 
are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  influence  of  fome  power 
that  ads  inceffantly  ; which  power  may  be  mtafured  either 
by  the  preffure  of  the  quiefeent  body  againft  the  obftacle 
that  hinders  it  to  move,  in  the  firft  cafe  ; or  by  the  degree  of 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  motion,  in  the  fecond  ; or 
by  the  flexure  of  the  curve  deferibed,  in  the  third  cafe  ; due 
regard  being  had  to  the  time  in  which  thefe  effeds  are  pro- 
duced, and  other  circumftances,  according  to  the  principles 
of  mechanics.  Effeds  of  the  power  or  force  of  gravity  of 
each  kind  fall  under  our  conftant  obfervation  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ; for  the  fame  power  which  renders  bodies 
heavy  while  they  are  at  reft,  accelerates  them  when  they  de- 
feend  perpendicularly,  or  retards  them  when  they  afeend,  and 
bends  the  courfe  of  their  motion  into  a curve  line  when  they 
are  projeded  in  any  other  diredion  than  that  of  their  gra- 
vity. But  we  can  judge  of  the  forces  or  powers  that  ad  on 
the  celeftial  bodies  by  effeds  of  the  laft  kind  only.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  dodrine  of  central  forces  is  of  fo  much 
ufe  in  the  theory  of  the  planetary  motions. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  treated  of  central  forces  in  book  i. 

§ 2.  of  his  Principia  ; and  has  demonftrated  this  fundamental 
theorem  rtfpeding  them,  viz.  that  the  areas  which  revolving 
bodies  deferibe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  center,  he 
in  the  fame  immoveable  planes,  and  are  proportional  to  the 
times  in  which  they  are  deferibed.  Princip.  lib.  i.  prop.  1. 
A late  eminent  mathematician  obferves,  that  this  law,  which 
is  originally  Kepler's,  is  the  only  general  principle  in  the 
dodrine  of  centripetal  forces  ; but  fince  this  law,  as  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  himfelf  has  proved,  cannot  hold  whenever  a body 
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has  a tendency  by  its  gravity  or  force  to  any  other  than  one 
and  the  fame  point,  there  feems  to  be  wanting  fome  law  that 
may  ferve  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  fatellites 
which  have  a gravity  towards  two  different  centers  : the  law 
he  lays  down  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows ; namely,  that 
where  a body  is  urged  by  two  forces  tending  conftantly  to 
two  fixed  points,  it  will  deferibe,  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
two  fixed  points,  equal  folids  in  equal  times,  about  the  line 
joining  thole  fixed  points.  See  Machin,  on  the  laws  of  the 
moon’s  motion,  in  the  poftfeript.  This  (hort  treatife  is  pub- 
lifhed at  the  end  of  the  Engliih  tranflation  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s Principia.  See  a demonftration  of  this  law  by  Mr. 
W.  Jones  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix.  art.  12.  p.  74,  &c. 
The  lame  fubjed  has  been  elaborately  difeuffed,  when  the 
motion  refpeds,  not  two  centers  only,  but  feveral  centers, 
by  many  ingenious  authors ; and  practical  rules  have  been 
laid  down  for  computing  the  places,  &c.  of  planets  and  fa- 
tellites; as  by  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Waring,  &c.  &c.  See 
Berlin  Memoirs  ; thofe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ; 
the  Philolophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ; and  various  treatifes  of  aftronomv. 

M.  de  Moivre  has  given  elegant  general  theorems  relating 
to  central  forces  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  and  in  his  Mifcel. 
Analyt.  p.  231. 

Let  M PQ^  ( Plate  X.  Mechanics,  fig.  81.)  be  any  given 
curve  in  the  perimeter  of  which  a body  moves  : let  P be  the 
place  of  the  body  in  the  curve  at  any  time ; S the  center  of 
force,  or  the  point  to  which  the  central  force  ading  on  the 
body  is  always  direded  ; P G the  radius  of  concavity  ot  cur- 
vature at  the  point  P ; and  S T the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  center  of  force  to  the  tangent  P T of  the  curve  in 
P,  then  will  the  centripetal  force  be  every  where  proportion- 

, . SP 

al  to  the  quantity  ^ -r—r;. 

■ PGx  bT1 

Monfieur  Varignon  has  alfo  given  two  general  theorems 
on  this  fubjed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad.  Scienc.  an. 
1700,  1701,  and  has  Ihewn  their  application  to  the  motions 
of  the  planets.  See  alfo  the  fame  Memoirs,  ann.  170 6, 
1710.  Mr.  Mac-Laurin  has  alfo  treated  the  fubjed  of  cen- 
tral forces  very  fully  in  his  Fluxions,  from  art.  416  to  493, 
where  he  gives  a great  variety  of  expreffions  for  thefe  foices, 
and  feveral  elegant  methods  of  inveftigating  them. 

Central  forces,  laws  of.  J.  The  following  rule,  for 
which  we  are  obliged  to  the  marquis  de  l’Hopital,  is  very- 
clear  and  comprehenfive.  Suppofe  a body  of  any  determi- 
nate weight  to  move  uniformly  round  a center,  with  any- 
given  velocity ; find  from  what  height  it  mull  have  fallen  to 
acquire  that  velocity  ; then,  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  it  de- 
fcribes  is  to  double  that  height,  fo  is  its  weight  to  its  centri- 
fugal  force. 

Let  l reprefent  the  body,  or  its  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter,  v its  velocity,  and  r the  radius  of  the  circle  deferibed, 
and  g be  = 1 6\  feet,  the  fpace  fallen  through  in  the  firft 
fecond  of  time,  and  2 g will  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired; 
then,  fince  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  are  as  the  fpaces 

(fee  Acceleration)  4 :■  g : — , or  the  height  per- 

v*  v*  6 , 

taming  to  the  velocity  v ; and  r : — — ::  b : ---  ^ =ythe 

centrifugal  force.  Hence,  if  the  centrifugal  force  be  equal 
to  the  gravity,  the  velocity  acquired  is  equal  to  that  acquired 
by  falling  through  half  the  radius. 

2.  The  central  force  of  a body  moving  in  the  periphery 
of  a circle,  is  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  indefinitely  fmall  arc, 
A E,  or  as  the  fquare  of  the  faid  arc  divided  by  the  diameter, 
A B : or,  as  the  Iquare  of  the  are,  A E,  direftly,  and  the  dia- 
meter 
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meter,  A B inverfely,  (Plate  X.  Mechanics,  fig.  82.)  Let 
this  arc  be  the  diftance  which  the  body  dtfcribes  in  a given 
particle  of  time;  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  circle  (A  E 
being  very  fmall,  and  conftquently  nearly  equal  to  its  chord) 

A E2 

A Es  = A B X A M,  and  therefore  AM  = ■ Now 

A M is  the  fpace  through  which  the  body  is  drawn  from  the 
tangent  in  the  given  time  ; and  though  2 A M is  the  proper 
meafure  of  the  central  force,  yet  when  the  forces  compared 
are  all  oomputed  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the  nafeent,  or 
indefinitely  fmall  fubtenfes  of  contemporaneous  arcs,  it  is  of 
no  confeqnence  whether  we  confider  thofe  fubtenfes,  or  their 
doubles,  as  the  meafures  of  the  forces,  fince  the  ratio  is  in 
both  cafes  the  fame.  Since  then  a body,  by  an  equable  mo- 
tion, in  equal  times  deferibes  equal  arcs  A E ; the  central 
force  by  which  the  body  is  impelled  in  the  periphery  of  the 
circle  is  conftantly  the  fame. 

3.  If  two  bodies  dtferibe  different  peripheries  by  an  equable 
motion,  their  central  forces  are  in  a ratio,  compounded  of  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  velocities  diredlly,  and  the  reciprocal 
ratio  of  their  diameters:  becaufe  the  ratio  of  the  velocities 
is  in  this  cafe  the  fame  with  that  of  the  arcs  or  fpaces  de- 
feribed  in  the  fame  time;  and  the  velocities  are  evidently  in 
the  fubduplicate  of  the  products  of  the  diameters  multiplied 

V'2  nr  V-  u2 

by  the  forces.  Thus,  F 


D 


d 
AE'2 


R lfor> 

AE- 

or  - and  the 


by  the  laft  article,  the  force  is  as  ^ ^ 

velocity  v is  as  the  fpace  A E uniformly  deferibed.  Hence, 
if  the  velocities  be  equal,  the  central  forces  will  be  recipro- 
cally as  their  diameters  ; and  if  the  diameters  A B and  H L 
be  equal,  i.  e.  if  each  moveable  proceed  in  the  fame  peri- 
phery, but  with  unequal  velocities,  the  central  forces  will  be 
in  a duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities.  Hence,  if  the  radii  or 
diameters  be  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cities, the  central  forces  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  radii,  or  direftly  as  the  4th  powers  of  the  velo- 
cities : that  is,  if  V2  : v 2 ::  r : R,  then  F : f a.  r2  : R2  ::  V4 

/ V2  v2  V2  x V2  R 

: v4;  for  V2R=  i>V,  and  F : f f ::  — — : ::  — 

\ R r R 

•a2  x n>-r\ 

: ) ::  V4  : id. 

If  the  central  forces  of  the  two  bodies  moving  in  different 
peripheries  be  equal,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  A B and 
H L will  be  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  the  celerities.  For  in 

V2  v2 

this  cafe,  -=r—  = and  V2  r — u2  R ; therefore  R : r :: 

R r 

V2  : n>\ 

4.  The  central  forces  are  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  the  diameters,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  the 
•fquares  of  the  periodic  times.  For  the  diameters  are  as  the 
peripheries,  which  are  the  fpaces  run  in  the  periodic  times  ; 
and  thefe  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  times  and  velo- 
cities dire&ly:  therefore,  reprefenting  the  times  by  T,  t,  the 
velocities  by  V,  i>,  and  the  diameters  by  D,  d ; D : d :: 

rp  r , V'2  X T’2  id  X d 

V x I : i>  X t ; conlequently, — = — , and 


D2 


<2 

~d 
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V2 
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— — ; and  therefore  bv  Art 

d 


( V2  v*  \ 

forces  are  in  theproportion  required;  i.e. F :f  ( ::  — : — J 


— : -rr  ::  ? X D : T2  X d. 


d‘ 

the  central 

V* 

D 

And  when  the  circles  are 


t2  T 

1 ' T) 

equal!  the  central  forces  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the 
times.  D being  = d. 
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5.  If  two  bodies,  equal  in  weight,  deferibe  peripheries  of 
unequal  circles  in  equal  times,  their  central  forces  are  as  their 
diameters  A B and  H L.  For  F : f ::  t1  X D : T2  X d ; 
but  T2  = f ; *.•  F : f ::  D : d ; or  R : r.  And  hence,  if 
the  central  forces  of  two  bodies,  deferibirg  peripheries  of 
two  unequal  circles,  be  fls  their  diameters,  they  pafs  over 
the  fame  in  equal  times.  For  F d — f D,  and  FT2  x d — 
f X d X D ; •.•  by  equal  divifion,  T2  = f and  T ==  t. 

6.  If  two  bodies,  moving  in  unequal  peripheries,  be  adfed 
on  by  the  fame  central  force,  the  time  in  the  larger  is  to  that 
in  the  fmaller,  in  a fub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  greater  diameter 
A B,  to  the  lefs  H L ; for  F being  = /,  T2  x d — t2  X 
D,  and  T2  : t1  ::  D : d,  and  T : t ::  Dr  : d-  : wherefore, 
T2  : f ::  D : d,  that  is,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  in  whofe 
peripheries  thofe  bodies  are  adfed  on  by  the  fame  central 
force,  are  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  the  times.  Hence  alfo  the 
times  wherein  fimilar  peripheries  or  arcs  are  run  over  by 
bodies  impelled  by  the  fame  central  force,  are  in  proportion 
to  their  velocities. 

7.  If  the  times  fvherein  the  bodies  are  carried  through 
the  fame  entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arcs,  be  as  the  diame- 
ters of  the  circles,  the  central  forces  are  reciprocally  as  the 
fame  diameters.  ForT  ; t ::  D : d,  andT2  : t2  ::  D2  : d 2 ; 

V F : f ( ■'■  - ’ — — ^ 

J \ d Dj  d D 

8.  If  a body  move  uniformly  in  the  periphery  of  a circle, 
with  the  velocity  it  acquires  by  falling  the  height  A F ; the 
central  force  will  be  to  the  gravity,  as  double  the  altitude 
A F to  the  radius  C A.  If,  therefore,  the  gravity  of  the 
body  be  called  G,  the  centrifugal  force  will  be  2 A F 
X G ~ C A.  See  Art.  I. 

9.  If  a heavy  body  move  equably  in  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  and  with  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  by  falling 
through  a height  equal  to  half  the  radius  ; the  central  force 
will  be  equal  to  the  gravity.  And  again,  if  the  central  force 
be  equal  to  the  gravity,  it  moves  in  the  periphery  of  a cir- 
cle, with  the  fame  gravity  which  it  acquires  in  falling  a 
height  equal  to  half  the  radius. 

10.  If  the  central  force  be  equal  to  the  gravity,  th* 
time  it  takes  up  in  the  entire  periphery,  is  to  the  time  of 
its  fall  through  half  the  radius,  as  the  periphery  to  the 
radius. 

xr.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  and  with 
an  unequal  velocity,  which  is  reciprocally  in  a fubduplicate 
ratio  of  the  diameters;  the  central  forces  are  in  a dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  difiances  from  the  center  of  the  forces, 
taken  reciprocally.  For  F : f::d*  : D2,  and  F : f :: 

S‘S.vF=>(:=g=S)  =:*=»« ' — 

12.  If  two  bodies  move  in  unequal  peripheries,  with  velo- 

cities which  are  reciprocally  as  the  diameters  or  di fiances 
from  the  center  ; their  central  forces  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  cubes  of  their  difiances  from  the  center,  or  direftly  as 
the  cubes  of  the  velocities.  Thus,  if  V : i>  ::  r : R,  F : f 

/ V2  v2  r2  R2\ 

( ::  — ; — L-  : — ) ::  r3  : R3,  or  V3  ; u3. 

\ R r R r J 

13.  If  the  velocities  of  two  bodies,  moving  in  unequal 
peripheries,  he  reciprocally  in  a fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameters,  or  central  diftances  ; the  fquares  of  the  times 
wherein  they  pafs  the  whole  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arcs,  are 
in  a triplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the  center  of  the 
forces  ; wherefore,  if  the  central  forces  be  reciprocally  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the  center,  the  fquares 
of  the  times  wherein  the  entire  peripheries,  or  fimilar  arcs, 
are  paffed  over,  are  alfo  in  a triplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances. 

::  d*  : D*  ; or  V2  : n?  ::  d : D ; then  T2  : f 
M m ::  D3 


If  V 
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:■  D3  : d*  or  R3  : r3  : and  if  F : / ::  r'  : R%  then  T‘  : f :: 
R3  : r3. 

14.  However  the  central  forces  differ  from  one  another, 
they  may  be  compared  together ; for  they  are  always  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter  in 
the  revolving  bodies,  and  the  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the 
center  ; and  alfo  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the 
periodical  times.  If  then  you  multiply  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  body  by  its  diftance  from  the  center,  and 
divide  the  produdl  by  the  fquare  of  the  periodical  time,  the 
quotients  of  the  divillon  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  faid 
compound  ratio,  that  is,  as  the  central  forces. 

15.  When  the  quantities  of  matter  are  equal,  the  diftances 
themfelves  muft  be  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the  periodical 
t-imes,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  central  forces : in 
that  cafe,  if  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  be  to  one 
another  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances,  the  quotients  of  the 
divifions,  as  well  as  the  centfal  forces,  will  be  an  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances. 

From  the  foregoing  theorems  we  may  deduce  the  velo- 
city and  periodic  time  of  a body  revolving  in  a circle,  by 
means  of  its  own  gravity,  at  any  given  diftance  from  the 
earth’s  center.  Let  g be  the  fpace  through  which  a heavy 
body  defcends  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  firft  fecond 
of  time,  or  i6TVth  feet,  = A M,  in  the  preceding  figure; 
then  2 g will  be  the  meafure  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
furface  : and  r being  affumed  for  the  earth’s  radius,  A C, 
the  velocity  in  a circle  at  its  furface,  in  one  fecond,  will  be 
AE  = V AB  x A M = V 2 rg,  by  Art.  2.  Hence, 
if  we  put  c = 3.14159,  &c.  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
being  2 c r — 25,000  miles  nearly,  or  132,000,000  feet  (in 
round  numbers),  we  (hall  have  V 2 g r : 2 c r ::  1"  : c 

/ 2 r 

^ J ■ — =5078  feconds  nearly,  or  ih  24""  3 8 ",  the  periodic 

time  at  the  circumference ; and  the  velocity  there,  or 
V 2 g r,  is  = 2600  feet  per  fecond  nearly.  Let  R repre- 
fent  the  radius  of  another  circle  deferibed  by  a projectile 
about  the  earth’s  center  ; fince  the  force  of  gravitation  va- 
ries inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  we  ftiall  have  (by 
Art.  12  and  13.)  R2  : ri  ::  v or  26000  feet,  the  velocity 

J T-,  the  velocity 


In  a fecond  at  the  furface,  to  26000  x 


in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  R : and  by  Art.  13,  ri  : Rf  :: 
t or  5078  feconds,  the  periodic  time  at  the  furface  : 5078  x 

/~R3 

— - = T,  the  time  of  revolution  in  the  circle  R.  In 

order  to  apply  this  to  the  cafe  of  the  moon,  revolving  about 
the  earth  at  the  diftanoe  of  60  femidiameters,  let  R = 60  r, 
or  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  the  above 

exprefiions  will  become  V = 26000  \J  — = -355 7 feet 

per  fecond,  or  387  miles  per  minute,  for  the  velocity  of  the 

/ 60^ 

moon  in  her  orbit;  and  T = 5078  — - = 2360051  fe- 

conds, or  27.3  days  nearly  for  the  periodic  time  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  at  that  diftance.  This  is  nearly  equal  to 
•what  the  aftronomers  reckon  it,  viz.  2 7'1  34’  ; and  it 

would  have  come  out  exaftly  like  it,  if  the  diftances  had 
been  precifely  fcated,  and  other  circumltances,  omitted  for 
the  fake  of  brevity,  had  been  taken  into  the  account,  which 
interfere  with  that  period.  Similar  calculations  may  be  in- 
ftituted  with  refpeft  to  all  the  planets  of  our  folar  fyftem, 
and  the  refult  of  the  calculations  will  be  found  to  coincide. 


with  furpiifmg  exaclnefs,  with  the  appearances ; 'and  this 
affords  a ftrong  confirmation  of  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
univerfal  gravitation. 

Thus  alfo  the  ratio  of  the  forces  of  gravitation  of  the 
moon  tow  rds  the  fun  and  earth  may  be  eftimated.  For, 
i year,  or  365^  days,  being  the  periodic  time  of  the  earth 
and  moon  about  the  fun,  and  27^  the  periodic  time  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth  ; and  alfo  60  being  the  diftance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  23920  the  diftance  from  the 
fun,  in  femidiameters  of  the  earth,  we  (hall  have  (by  Art.  4.) 
60  23920  25920  27.2!* 

‘ Pswl'  “ / T ’ -s*-.x  W^’  = 2j! 


orce  of  gravity  at  the  moon  as  1 is  to 
as  1000000  to  274.  And  fince  near' the 


that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  moon’s  gravitation  towards 
the  lun  is  to  that  towards  the  earth,  as  2%  to  1 nearly. 

Farther,  the  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  is  1267200000  feet,  or  about  60  femidiameters 
of  the  earth.  Alfo,  the  force  of  gravity  at  different  dif- 
tances is  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  and  the 
radius  of  the  earth  is  2 ioocooo  feet  ; therefore,  as  the 
fquare  of  1267200000  is  to  the  fquare  of  21000000, 
fo  is  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
the  force  of  gravity  at  the  diftance  of  the  moon  ; viz. 
1605795S4C000C00000  : 441000000000000  ::  1 

o. C002  74  ; fo  that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  to  the 

0. 000-27!;  or 

earth  falling  bodies  pafs  over  16^,  or  16.087  feet,  in  the 
firft  fecond  of  time  ; therefore  we  may  fay,  1000000  ; 
274  ::  r 6.087  : 0.0044  of  a foot  ; which  (hews  that  the 
moon,  if  its  velocity  fliould  ceafe  at  once,  would  fall  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  in  the  firft  fecond  of  time  would  de- 
Lend  through  not  more  than  To'feVstl13  °f  a f00t* 

Again,  we  may  hence  compute  the  centrifugal  force  of  a 
body  at  the  equator,  arifing  from  the  earth’s  rotation. 
The  time  of  revolution,  when  the  centrifugal  force  would 
become  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  as  has  been  fhewn  above* 
is  5078  feconds  ; and,  by  Art.  4.  86i6o)\  which  is  the 
fqnare  of  the  number  of  feconds  in  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
the  time  of  the  earth’s  entire  rotation  on  its  axis,  is  to 
5078!'  ’,  as  the  force  of  gravity,  which  may  be  denoted  by 
unit,  to  Try,  the  centrifugal  force  required,  which  is  the 
289th  part  of  gravity  at  the  earth’s  furface.  Simpfon’s 
Fluxions,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  &c. 

Otherwife,  it  appears  (by  Art.  4.)  that,  when  the  dif- 
tances from  the  center  are  equal,  or  in  the  fame  circle,  the 
central  forces  are  inverfely  7 the  fquares  of  the  periodical 
times ; and  we  have  above  fhe.vn,  that  the  velocity,  which 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  gravity, 
is  = 26000  feet  per  fecond  nearly.  Then  fay,  as  the 
fqnare  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation  round  its  axis  is  to  the 
fquare  of  the  periodical  time  in  the  cafe  above  ftated,  viz. 
ih  24'  38",  or  nearly  85',  fo  is  the  force  of  gravity  (e.g.  1. ) 
to  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  near  the  equator  of  the 
earth;  i.  e.  2073600'  (the  fquare  of  24  hours)  : 7225'  :t 
1 : 0.003485  — the  centrifugal  force  near  the  equator ; 

1.  e.  the  force  by  which  bodies  that  are  near  the  equator  are 
attrafted  towards  the  center  is  to  the  force  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  fly  off,  in  confequence  of  the  earth’s  diurnal 
rotation  round  its  axis,  as  1 is  to  0.003485  ; or  as  ioooooq 
to  3485  ; or  the  former  is  almoft  300  times  more  powerful 
than  the  latter. 

By  fimilar  means  we  may  determine  the  centrifugal  force 
of  bodies  in  different  latitudes  ; for  as  the  earth  turns  round 
its  axis,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  bodies  on  the  furface  of  it, 
which  lie  nearer  to  the  axis,  or*  which  is  the  fame  thing,  are 

nearer 


CENTRAL  FORCES. 


nearer  to  the  poles,  perform  circles  fmaller  than  thofe  which 
lie  nearer  to  the  equator  ; though  they  are  all  performed  in 
the  fame  interval  of  24  hours.  Hence,  the  periodical  times 
being  equal,  or  the  fame,  the  central  forces  are  as  the  radii 
of  the  circles,  and  as  in  different  latitudes  the  radii  are 
equal  to  the  cofines  of  the  latitudes,  we  may  ufe  the  follow- 
ing proportion;  viz.  as  the  radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  a 
given  latitude,  fo  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  iituated 
at  the  equator  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  at  that 
given  latitude.  Now  as  the  cofines  decreafe  in  length  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  poles,  fo  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  fiy  off  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  greateft  at  the 
equator,  but  diminifhes  in  approaching  towards  the  poles  ; 
and  hence  we  perceive  why  the  earth  has  been  found,  by 
means  of  unqueftionable  measurements  and  other  obferva- 
tions,  to  be  an  oblate  fpheroid,  whofe  polar  diameter  is  the 
fhortell.  This  circumftance  furnifhes  a convincing  evidence 
of  the  earth’s  daily  rotation  about  its  axis. 

For  another  example  of  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
central  forces  above  dated,  we  may  fuppoje  A to  be  a ball 
of  one  ounce,  whirled  about  the  center  C,  fo  as  to  defcribe 
the  circle  ABE  [Jig.  82.),  each  revolution  being  made  in 
half  a fecond  ; and  the  length  of  the  cord  A C — 2 feet. 
Here  t ~ r — 2 ; and  as  it  has  been  already  found  that 


T is  the  periodic  time  at  the  circumference 


of  the  earth,  when  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  gravity  ; 
hence  then,  (by  Art.  4.)  ~ : r F or  1 : f ; and  this 


proportion  becomes  • 


g(l 


1 6c'1 

S 


— 9.819  = the  centrifugal  force,  or  that 


1 6 x 3 . j 4 1 6 ) 2 

1 

by  which  the  firing  is  firetched,  viz.  nearly  10  ounces, 
or  10  times  the  weight  of  the  ball.  This  central  force  may 
be  called  centripetal  or  centrifugal,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  tenacity  of  the  parts  of  the  firing,  or  to  the  force  of 
the  body  ; fo  that  the  body  is  faid  to  be  retained  by  a cen- 
tripetal force  9.8  times  as  great  as  the  force  of  terreftrial 
gravity  ; or  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
revolving  body  firetches  the  firing  «s  much  as  if  a weight  of 
9.8  pounds  were  fimply  fufpended  to  it. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  firing  and  ball  to  be  fufpended  from 
a point,  D,  [Jig.  83.)  and  to  defcribe  in  its  motion  a coni- 
cal furface,  ADB  ; thus,  putting  DC  =;  a,  AC  = r, 
and  AT)  = h ; and  F = 1,  the  force  of  gravity  as  before  ; 
the  body  will  now  be  affected  by  three  forces,  viz.  gravity 
a&ing  parallel  to  DC,  a centrifugal  force  in  the  diredlion 
CA,  and  the  tenlion  of  the  firing,  or  force  by  which  it  is 
firetched,  in  the  direction  DA  : hence  thefe  three  powers 
will  be  as  the  three  fides  of  the  triangle  ADC  refpeftively  ; 

and,  therefore,  as  CD  or  a : AD  or  h ::  1 ; - the  teri- 

a 

fion  of  the  firing  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body. 

2 y 

Alfo,  CD  or  a : AC  or  r \\  1 ; — — , the  general  ex- 
preffion  for  the  centrifugal  force  above  found  : hence  gf  — 
-af,  and  confequently  t ~ c .^/  2 a — 1.108  ^ a — 
the  periodical  time. 

] 6.  When  the  force  by  which  a body  folicited  towards  a 
point  is  not  every  where  the  fame,  but  is  either  increafed 
or  dimimfhed,  in  proportion  to  fome  power  of  the  d’ifiance 
from  the  center  ; feveral  curves  will  thence  arife  in  a certain 


proportion  according  to  that  power.  If  the  force  decreafes 
in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  difiances  from  that 
point,  the  body  will  defcribe  an  ellipfis,  which  is  an  oval 
curve,  in  which  there  are  two  points  called  foci , and  the 
point,  towards  which  the  force  is  diredled,  falls  upon  one 
of  them  ; fo  that  in  every  revolution  the  body  once  ap- 
proaches to,  and  once  recedes  from  it : and  the  eccentricity 
of  the  ellipfis  is  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  projedtile 
force  : and  when  the  eccentricity  is  nothing,  the  curve 
becomes  a circle,  which  may  alfo  be  deferibed,  in  certain 
circumftances,  by  a moving  body.  The  body  may  alfo 
(by  fuppofing  a greater  degree  ol  velocity  in  certain  pro- 
portions, defcribe  the  two  remaining  conic  fedlions,  viz. 
the  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  which  do  not  return 
into  themfelves : on  the  contrary,  if  the  force  increafes 
with  the  diftance,  and  that  in  a ratio  of  the  diftance  itfelf, 
the  body  will  again  defcribe  an  ellipfis : but  the  point  to 
which  the  force  is  directed  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  ; and 
the  body,  in  each  revolution,  will  twice  approach  to,  and 
again  twice  recede  from,  that  point.  In  this  cafe  alfo  a body 
may  move  in  a circle,  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned. 

In  order  to  explain  thefe  particulars  more  at  large,  let 
A CD  (Jig.  84.)  reprefent  a circular  orbit,  A z S an  el- 
liptical, A r E a parabolic,  and  AKF  an  hyperbolic  or- 
bit ; and  let  the  bodies  be  fuppofed  to  move  with  certain 
velocities  under  the  influence  of  a force  at  N,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  circle,  and  the  focus  of  the  conic  fedfions. 
Let  A B,  perpendicular  to  A D,  reprefent  the  velocity 
which  is  necefiary  to  retain  the  body  in  the  circular  orbit, 
and  let  it  be  denoted  by  1 ; as  the  ftandard  with  which  the 
other  degrees  of  velocity  may  be  compared.  Alfo,  let  a 
body  be  projected  from  A in  the  diredlion  A I with  any 
other  degree  of  velocity  n.  It  is  now  propofed  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  curve,  which  will  be  deferibed  with 
this  other  velocity  n,  or  rather  to  afeertain  what  the  value  of 
n mull  be  in  order  to  produce  each  particular  conic  fediion. 
Draw  w K parallel  to  A I,  interfering  the  circle  as  well  as 
the  other  curves.  Let  A N be  denoted  by  d ; the  femi- 
tranfverfe  axis  of  any  of  the  conic  fedtions  by  a ; the  femi- 
conjugate  by  b ; and  A m ( = BC  — Ga  = Fir  = 1 K) 
by  x.  Then  the  ordinate  niC  in  the  circle  will  be  = 
2 d x — A-xlf  ; but  the  ordinate  m z of  the  ellipfe,  and 
twK  of  the  hyperbola,  may  both  be  reprefented  by 

- x 2 a x + xx) ^ . The  fluxions  cf  thefe  ordinates  are 
a 

d x xx  , b a s.  1 xx  f.  ~ 

- , and  - x — reipedtively;  which  r.ux- 

2 d x — x x)4  a 2 ax  4-  x | 

ions  are  to  each  other  as  the  velocities  in  every  point  of  their 
refpedlive  curves  in  the  diredlion  A I ; and  in  the  like 

, . . d — x , b a 4-  x 

proportion  are  the  quantities  — and  - x — — ; 

2d  — J]}  a 2 a +iv)| 
thefe  quantities  being  the  abovementioned  fluxions  divided 

by  the  fame  quantity,  A • Now,  when  the  point  in  the 

X 2 

curve  approaches  the  point  A fo  near  as  to  coincide  with  it, 
then  Am  vanifhes,  or  x — o ; and  the  above  exprefiions 

become  =-  and  - x ~ 1 : fo  that  at  the  point  A the  ve» 
2o\  {■  a 2 a d 

locity  which  retains  the  body  in  the  circular  orbit  is  to  the 
velocity  which  retains  the  body  in  the  eliiofe  or  the  hyper- 
d b a b 

cola,  as  —r  • - X =44  ::  “2  •'  — 1 1 : 11 ; therefoie 

2 a ~ « 2 a}'  a I i 

nd\  =3  — i ; and  nnd  = — , or  amid  — bb.  When 
TTF  a 
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x — d — A N,  then  2 y is  the  parameter,  and  (the  para- 
meter being  a thiid  proportional  to  the  tranfverfe  and 
eonjugate  diameters)  2 a : 2 b ::  2 b : 2y,  or  a \ b r.  b 
bb  b . b 


■iab‘  d-£  b-d1) 

a a 

2 a b2  cl  — b2  cl 2 


— x 

a 
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! -+-  d 7l ',2  = 


; which  equation  being  fquared,  becomes 


= — for  the  ellipfe,  and 


2 a l2  d l2  d2 


— for  the  hyperbola.  And  being  divided  by  — thefe  ex- 

preffions  become  2 ad  — dl  — b2  — ann  d for  the  ellipfe, 
— b2  *=  a n n d for  the  hyperbola.  Confe- 


and  2 a d -ft  d2 
quently. 


the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  is 


the  femi-conjugate  axis  is  b — 


In  the  ellipfe  ^ 

I 

L 

|~ the  femi-tranfverfe  is  a — 

In  the  hyperbola «( 

| the  femi-conjugate  is  b — 

L 

Having  determined  thefe  values  of  the 


2 — n 
n d 

2 -EEiji 

d 

n2  — 2 
n d 


n n — 2]  i 
tranfverfe  and 

conjugate  diameters,  in  which  n is  the  only  indeterminate 
value,  we  may,  by  introducing  certain  fubftitutes  inftead  of 
n,  afcertain  what  its  value  mull  be  in  order  to  produce  one 
curve  or  another.  Thus,  by  making  n = 1,  each  of  the 
above  values  becomes  equal  to  d ; therefore  the  two  diame- 
ters become  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  curve  is  of  courfe 
a circle  : and,  accordingly,  the  velocity,  which  retains  the 
revolving  body  in  a circular  orbit,  has  been  denominated  u, 
or  unity.. 

If  we  make  n = ~E)  I,  then  a = — — = — - — 

2 — n n 2—2  — 

-,  which  is  an  algebraical  expreflion  of  infinity  : and  all 

9 

the  other  expreffxons  will  likewife  become  infinite  ; fo  that 
the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  diameters  in  that  cafe  becoming 
infinite,  the  curve  is  the  parabola. 

If  we  make  n equal  to  a quantity  lefs  than  the  fquare  root  of 
2 (viz.  lefs  than  the  fquare  root  of  twice  that  velocity  which 
is  required  to  retain  the  body  in  a circular  orbit)  ; then 
d n d 


the  values  • 


■ and; 


— viz.  of  a and  b,  will  be  pofi- 

— 72  72  ± 


live  ; whereas,  by  the  fame  fubftitution,  the  value  — 

n n — 2) | 

becomes  impoffible  ; which  fhews,  that  when  n is  lefs  than 
the  fquare  root  of  2,  the  curve  can  only  be  the  ellipfe. 

But  if  we  make  n equal  to  any  thing  greater  than  the 
fquare  root  of  2 ; then  the  values  of  a and  b for  the  hyper- 
bola become  pofitive  : whereas  thofe  for  the  ellipfe  become 
impoffible  ‘,  and,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  curve  mull  be 
the  hyperbola.  Cavallo’s  Elem.  of  Nat.  and  Exp.  Philof. 
vol.  i.  Simpfon’s  Fluxions,  vol.  i.  fedl.  12.  See  Centri- 
petal Force. 

Central  Ride,  is  a rule  or  method  difcovered  by  our 
eountryman  Thomas  Baker,  redlor  of  Nympton  in  Devon, 
for  finding  the  center  of  a circle  defigned  to  cut  the  parabola 
in  as  many  points  as  an  equation  to  be  conftrutted  hath  real 
roots.  See  the  article  Baker. 

Its  principal  ufe  is  in  the  conftrudlion  of  equations ; and 
he  has  applied  it  with  good  fuccefs  as  far  as  biquadratics. 
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The  central  rule  is  chiefly  founded  on  this  property  of  ths 
parabola  : that  if  a line  be  inferibed  in  that  curve  per- 
pendicular to  any  diameter,  a rectangle  formed  of  the 
fegments  of  this  line  is  equal  to  a rectangle  made  of  the 
intercepted  part  of  the  diameter  and  the  parameter  of  the 
axi*. 

The  central  rule  has  the  advantage  over  Cartes’s  and  De 
Latteres’s  methods  of  court  ruffing  equations,  as  both  thtfe 
are  ful  j -.61  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  the  equation  by  taking 
away  the  fecond  term.  This  we  are  freed  from  in  Baker’s 
method,  which  fhews  us  how  to  conftruft  all  equations  not 
exceeding  the  fourth  power,  by  the  interfeftion  of  a circle 
and  parabola,  without  the  omiffion  or  change  of  any  terms,. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  177. 

CENTRALIS  Retin  je,  in  Anatomy , an  artery,  which 
is  fent  from  the  opthalmic,  and  is  chiefly  diitributed  to  the 
retina.  See  Arteries  and  Eye. 

CENTREVILLE,  in  Geography,  the  chief  town  of 
Queen  Anne’s  county,  and  on  the  call  fide  of  Chefapeak. 
bay  in  the  date  of  Maryland,  in  America.  It  lies  between 
the  forks  of  Corfica  creek,  which  runs  into  Chefter  river  j, 
18  miles  S.  of  Chefter  ; 34.  S.E.  by  E of  Baltimore  ; and 
<35  S W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia,  N.  lat.  390  6'. 

CENTRIFUGAL  force  is  that  whereby  a body  revolv- 
ing round  a centre  or  another  body  endeavours  to  recede  from 
it. 

It  is  one  of  the  eftablifned  laws  of  nature,  that  all  motion- 
is  of  itfelf  reftilinear  ; and  that  the  moving  body  never  re- 
cedes from  its  firft  right  line,  till  fome  new  impulfe  be  fftper- 
added  in  a different  direftion  : after  that  new  impulfe,  the 
motion  becomes  compounded,  but  it  continues  ft  ill  reefilinear, 
though  the  direction  of  the  line  be  altered.  To  move  in  a 
curve,  it  muft:  receive  a new  impulfe,  and  that  in  a different, 
direftion  every  moment ; a curve  not  being  reducible  to  any 
number  of  finite  right  lines.  If  then  a body  continually- 
drawn  towards  a center  be  projected  in  a line  that  does  not  go 
through  that  center,  it  will  deferibe  a curve  ; in  each  point 
whereof,  A (P/a/eX.  Mechanics,  fig.  82.)  it  will  endeavour 
to  recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent  A 
D ; and,  if  nothing  hindered,  it  would  actually  proceed  to 
it ; fo  as  in  the  fame  time  wherein  it  deferibes  the  arc  A E, 
it  would  recede  the  length  of  the  line  D E,  perpendicular  to. 
A D,  by  its  centrifugal  force.  The  centrifugal  force,  there- 
fore, is  as  the  right  line  DE,  perpendicular  to  A D ; fup. 
pofing  the  arch  AE  indefinitely  fmall. 

The  efFedt  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  fuch,  that  a body  ob> 
liged  to  deferibe  a circle,  always  deferibes  the  largeft  it  pof- 
fibly  can  ; a greater  circle  being,  as  it  were,  lefs  circular, 
and  lefs  diftant  from  a right  line,  than  a fmall  one.  A body 
therefore  fuffers  more  violence,  and  exerts  its  centrifugal 
force  more,  when  it  deferibes  a little  circle  than  a 
large  one  : that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  is  always  propor- 
tional, other  circumftances  being  alike,  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  curve  in  which  the  revolving  body  is  carried 
round. 

It  is  the  fame  in  other  curves  as  in  circles ; for  a curve* 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  efteemed  as  compofed  of  an  infinity 
of  arcs  of  indefinitely  fmall  circles,  all  deferibed  on  different 
radii ; fo  that  it  is  at  thofe  places  where  the  curve  has  the 
greateft  curvity,  that  the  little  arcs  are  moll  circular,  other 
circumftances  being  equal : thus  in  the  fame  curve,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  body  that  deferibes  it  varies  according 
to  the  feveral  points  wherein  it  is  found. 

The  dodlrine  of  centrifugal  forces  was  firft  fuggefted  by 
Huygens,  at  the  clofe  of  his  “ Horologium  Ofcil^atorium’, 
publifhed  in  1673,  and  demonftrated  in  the  volume  of  his- 

Pofthumous  Works”  and  alfo  by  Guido  Grando  ; where 
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he  has  given  a few  eafy  cafes  in  bodies  revolving  in  the  cir- 
cumferences of  circles.  But  the  doCtrine  was  fi r ft  fully  dif- 
culftd,  efpecially  in  its  reference  to  the  conic  feCtions,  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton.  He  was  fucceeded  by  feveral  other  writers 
upon  the  fame  fu'ojeCt  ; as  Leibnitz,  Varignon  in  the  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  Keil  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  and  in  his  “ Phyfics,” 
Bernouilli,  Hermann,  Cotes  in  his“Harmonia  Menfurarum,” 
Maclaurin  In-  his  “ Geometria  Organica,”  and  in  his 
“ Fluxions,”  and  Euler  in  his  book  “ De  Motn,”  where 
he  conlidere  the  curves  deferibed  by  a body  aCled  on  by 
centripetal  forces  tending  to  feveral  points.  The  fubjeCt 
has  alfo  been  illuftrated  by  various  writers  on  mechanics  and 
altrononny . See  Centripetal  Forc  e,  and  Central  forces. 

Centrifugal  Machine , a curious  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Erfkine,  for  raifrng  water  by  means  of  a centrifugal  force, 
combined  with  the  prellure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  ma- 
chine coniilts  of  a large  tube  of  copper,  &c.  in  the  form  of  a 
erofs,  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  and  retting  at  the 
bottom  on  a pivot.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  an  ho- 
rizontal cog-wheel,  which  touches  the  cogs  of  another  in  a 
vertical  polition  ; fo  that  by  the  aid  of  a double  winch,  the 
whole  machine  is  moved  round  with  very  great  velocity. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  tube  is  a 
valve  opening  upwards  ; and  near  the  two  extremities,  but 
on  the  contrary  fides  of  the  arms,  or  crofs  part  of  the  tube, 
are  two  other  valves  opening  outwards.  Thefe  two  valves 
are  kept  ttuit,  by  means  of  fprings,  till  the  machine  is  put 
in  motion  ; when  the  centrifugal  velocity  of  the  water  forces 
them  open,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  a cittern  or  refervoir 
ptaced  there  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  are  two  holes,  which  are  clofed  by  pieces  that  ferew  into 
the  metal  of  the  tube.  Before  the  machine  can  work,  thefe 
holes  mutt  be  opened,  and  water  poured  in  through  them, 
till  the  whole  tube  be  full  : by  thefe  means  all  the  air  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  water  fupported  in 
the  tube  by  means  of  the  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  tube 
being  thus  filled  with  water,  and  the  holes  clofed  by  their 
fcrew-caps,  it  is  turned  round  by  the  winch  ; when  the  water 
in  the  arms  of  the  tube  acquires  a centrifugal  force,  opens 
the  valves  near  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  flies  out 
with  a velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  extremities  of  the 
faid  arms. 

A perfpeCtive  view  of  the  centrifugal  machine  ereCted  on 
board  a fhip,  is  exhibited  in  PI.  XI.  Mechanics,  Jig.  93. 
ABC  is  the  copper  tube  ; D an  horizontal  cog-wheel,  fur- 
mlhed  with  12  cogs;  E a vertical  cog-wheel,  having  36 
cogs  ; FF  the  double  winch  ; a the  valve  near  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  : b,  b,  the  two  pivots  on  which  the  tube  turns  ; 
c one  of  the  valves  in  the  crofs  piece  ; the  other  at  d,  but 
in vilible,  as  it  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tube  ; ee  the  two 
holes  through  which  the  water  is  poured  into  the  machine  ; 
G H the  cittern  or  refervoir;  I I part  of  the  (hip’s  deck. 
The  diftance  between  the  two  valves,  c il,  is  6 feet  ; the 
diameter  of  thefe  valves  is  about  3 inches ; and  that  of  the 
perpendicular  tube  is  about  7 inches. 

If  the  men  who  work  the  machine  be  fuppofed  to  turn 
the  winch  round  in  3 feconds,  the  machine  will  move  round 
its  axis  in  one  fecond  ; and  confequently  each  extremity  of 
the  arms  will  move  with  a velocity  of  18.8  feet  in  a fecond. 
A column  of  water,  therefore,  of  three  inches  diameter  will 
iffue  through  each  of  the  valves  with  a velocity  of  18.8  feet 
in  a fecond  ; but  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  each  of  the 
valves  is  7.14  inches  ; which,  being  multiplied  by  the  veloci- 
ty in  inches  ==  12$. 6,  gives  1610.784  cubic  inches,  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  through  one  of  the  apertures  ii> 
one  fecond  ; fo  that  the  whole  quantity  difeharged  in  that 
(pace  of  time  through  both  the  apertures  is  = 3221.568 


inches;  or  193294.08  cubic  inches  in  one  minute.  But 
60812  cubic  inches  make  a tun,  beer-meafure  ; confequently, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  centrifugal  machine  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  in  one  fecond,  it  will  raife  nearly  3 tons  44  gallons  in 
one  minute  ; but  this  velocity  is  too  great,  at  leaft  to  be 
maintained  for  any  confiderable  time  ; fo  that,  when  this 
and  other  deficiencies  in  the  machine  are  allowed  for,  two 
tuns  are  nearly  the  quantity  that  can  be  railed  by  it  in  one 
minute.  As  the  water  is  forced  up  the  perpendicular  tube 
by  the  prellure  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  evident  that  this  ma- 
chine cannot  raife  water  above  32  feet  high. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fubftitute  this  machine  in 
place  of  the  pumps  commonly  ufed  on  fhip  board  ; but  the 
labour  of  working  was  found  to  be  fo  great  as  to  render  the 
maehine  inferior  to  the  chain-pump  ; which  fee.  The  ma- 
chine might  be  improved  by  loading  with  a weight  of  lead 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  through  which  the  water  ilfues  ; and 
thus  the  machine  would  be  made  to  turn  with  much  greater 
eafe,  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  lead  would  in  fame  mea- 
fure  fupply  the  place  of  a fly. 

Centrifugal  Wheel.  See  Wheel. 

CENTRINA,  in  Ichthyology , the  fpecific  name  of  a 
fhark.  See  Squalus  Centrina.  The  hih  deferibed  by 
Ray,  Aldrovandus,  and  various  old  writers,  under  the  name 
of  Centrina  and  Centrin  e is  of  this  fpecies.  This  fhark 
has  been  alfo  called  Porcus  Pifcis,  from  its  fomewhat  tri- 
angular figure,  and  elevated  back,  which  rifing  into  a ridge, 
bears  a remote  refemblance  to  that  of  a hog. 

Centrina,  a fynonymous  name  of  Chimaera  Mon~ 
Jlrofa.  Centrina  prima,  Centrina  vera,  Simia  marina  Danica. 
Aldrovandus. 

CENTRINES,  in  Phyfwlogy,  a fpecies  of  infeCts  hatched 
in  the  wild  fig-tree,  and  ufed  in  caprification. 

CENTRIPETAL  force  is  that  by  which  a moving 
body  is  perpetually  urged  towards  a center,  and  made  to 
revolve  in  a curve,  inftead  of  a right  line.  Thus,  the  body 
impelled  in  the  right  line  AG,  ( Plate  X.  Mechanics.  Jig.  82.) 
is  perpetually  drawn  out  of  its  rectilinear  motion,  and  foli- 
cited  to  proceed  in  a curve.  The  centripetal  force,  there- 
fore, is  as  the  right  line  DE  ; fuppofing  the  arc,  AE,  in- 
definitely fatal].  Hence,  when  a body  revolves  in  a circle, 
the  two  forces,  viz.  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  are 
equal  and  contrary  to  each  otl  fmee  ne  ther  of  them  gains 
upon  the  other  ; the  body  being,  as  it  were,  equally  balanced 
by  them.  But  when,  in  revolving,  the  body  recedes  farther 
from  the  center,  then  the  centrifugal  force  exceeds  the  cen- 
tripetal ; as  is  the  cafe  in  a body  revolving  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  apfis  in  an  ellipfe,  and  refpeCting  the  focus  as 
the  center.  And  when  the  revolving  body  approaches 
nearer  to  the  center,  the  centrifugal  force  is  lefs  than  the 
centripetal  ; as  while  the  body  moves  from  the  farther  to 
the  nearer  extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  ellipfe. 
For  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  fee  the  fequel  of 
this  article. 

In  the  fir  ft  or  nafeent  ftate  of  circular  motion,  the  pro- 
jectile force  infinitely  exceeds  the  centripetal  force.  For, 
let  the  circle  A EB,  (Jg.  82.)  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the 
body  A,  moving  uniformly  along  its  circumference  ; this 
body,  A,  is  impelled  by  a projectile  force  in  the  direction 
AG,  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  con- 
ftantly  aCted  upon  by  an  attractive  or  impelling  force,  in  a 
direction  towards  the  center,  C : thefe  two  forces  being  fo 
adjufted,  or  bearing  fuch  proportion  to  each  other,  as  to 
keep  the  body  in  the  circular  orbit,  AEB.  In  the  very 
fmall  arc  A E,  the  line  AD  is  to  the  line  A I\1  ( — D E) 
as  the  force  of  projection  is  to  the  centripetal  force  at  the 
diftance  AC;  for  whilft  AD  reprefents  the  uniform  or 

equable 
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equable  movement  which  arifes  from  the  projectile  force  in 
a certain  time,  DE  reprefents  the  deviation  from  that  coui  fe, 
or  the  force  whereby  the  body  is  drawn  towards  the  center 
of  force  in  the  fame  time.  Now,  DE  ( = AM)  : AE  :: 
AE  : AB  ; and  when  the  arc  AE  becomes  indefinitely 
lmall,  or  is  in  its  nafeent  flate,  then  the  diameter  AB  be- 
comes infinitely  greater  than  AE;  and  of  eourfe  AE  or 
AD  (which  in  the  ftate  here  fuppofed  is  nearly  equal  to  it) 
becomes  infinitely  greater  than  DE  or  AM  ; i.  e.  the  pro- 
jectile force  infinitely  greater  than  the  central  or  centripetal 
force.  If  a body  move  in  a curve  line,  and  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  the  radius  C B ( fig.  85. ) drawn  from  it  to  the  fixed 
point  C,  placed  in  the  fame  plane,  deferibes  areas  BAG, 
BCE,  &c.  proportional  to  the  times,  or  equal  in  any  given 
time,  it  is  folicited  towards  the  point  C by  a centripetal 
force.  And  alfo,  if  a body  proceed  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right  line  AD,  and  be  folicited  by  a centripetal 
force  towards  a fixed  point  C,  placed  in  the  fame  plane  ; it 
deferibes  a curve,  vvhofe  cavity  is  towards  C,  and  wbofe  feve- 
ral  areas,  comprehended  between  the  two  radii  AC  and 
CB,  are  proportional  to  the  times.  Moreover,  the  velocity 
of  a revolving  body,  at  any  point,  Q or  R,  ( fg . S6.)  is 
inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  SP  or  ST,  falling  from  the 
center  of  force,  upon  the  tangent  at  that  point.  For,  let 
two  other  bodies,  m and  n,  be  fuppofed  to  move  uniformly 
from  Q^and  R,  along  the  tangents  QP  and  RT,  with  ve- 
locities refpedfively  equal  to  thofe  of  the  revolving  body  at 
Q^and  R ; then  the  diftances  Q m and  R n,  gone  over  in 
the  fame  time,  will  be  to  each  other  es  thofe  velocities ; and 
the  areas,  QSm  and  RS72,  will  be  equal,  being  equal  to 
thofe  deferibed  by  the  revolving  body  in  the  fame  time  (fee 
Quadrature):  whence  Qm  x SP  being  m:  Rn  x ST, 

it  follows  that  Q m : Rre  ::  ST  : SP  ::  -A  : —A. 

1 . To  determine  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  a 
given  point  C,  (fg.  87.)  by  ’which  a body  may  deferibe  a given 
curve  AQH.  Let  QP  be  a tangent  to  the  curve  at  any 
point  Q;  upon  which,  from  the  center  C,  let  fall  the  per- 
pendicular CP  : put  CQ_=  s,  CP  = a;  and  let  the  velo- 
city of  the  projeftile  at  Q_be  denoted,  by  v.  Since  v'2  is 

always  as  — Q (by  the  preceding  article),  it  is  evident  that  if 

we  take  the  fluxions  of  both  quantities,  vv  will  alfo  be  as 
— it 

■ — — . But  the  centripetal  force,  whether  the  body  moves 


in  a right  line  ora  curve,  is  always  as 


(fee  Central 


preffed  by 


u ’ s 


Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  force,  tend- 


CQ 


(or  A) 


force ) : confequently  the  centripetal  force  is  likewife  as 
r.  Otherwife,  let  the  ray  of  curvature  Q O be  denoted 

u3  S 

by  R ; then,  becaufe  the  centripetal  forces  in  circles  are  as 
the  fquares  of  the  velocities  diredily  and  the  radii  inverfely 
(fee  Central  forces)  ; it  follows  that  the  force,  tending 
to  the  point  O,  by  which  the  body  might  be  retained  in  its 
orbit  at  Q,  or  in  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  QO,  will  be 

defined  by  — x — ; whence  (by  the  refolution  of  forces) 
it  will  be  CP  ( u ) : CQ(j)  ::  — 7-yr  (the  force  in  the  diredlion 

u lv 

QO)  : — — , the  force  in  the  diredfion  QC,  which,  be- 
w K ^ 


ing  to  the  point  C,  is  univerfally  as  — = , , ,, 

hr3  x QO  \ u K / 
the  force  to  any  other  point  c will,  by  the  lame  argument, 
c 

be  as  — - — -A--—.  Confequently,  the  forces  to  different 
cp3  X QO  ^ 3 

centers  C and  c (about  which  equal  areas  are  deferibed  in  the 

CP3  c p} 

lame  time)  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  — ~ t0  ~ 

C Q c Q_ 

inverfely.  Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  at  QQo  the 
velocity  by  which  the  body  might  revolve  in  a circle  about 
the  center  C,  at  the  diftance  CQ^,  is  eafily  deduced  from 
hence  : for,  fmee  the  velocity  at  Q_is  that  by  which  the 
body  might  revolve  in  a circle  about  the  center  O,  and  the 
forces  tending  to  the  centers,  O and  C,  are  to  each  other  as 
u (CP)  andj  (CQQ  ; it  therefore  follows,  if  the  ratio 

fought  be  affumed  as  v to  w,  that  A^  : q~q  ::  a : s 

(fee  Central  forces)  : whence  alfo  tr  : vr  ::  u x 02 

(u  R)  : s x QC  (s') ; and  confequently,  v : w ::  _ 

1 1 Vts  : 1 !Vr!  V:  (b'caufe  R= vj- 

It  appears  farther,  that  if  OL  be  made  perpendicular  to 

QP,  CLL  will  be  (=£li22)  = and§i  = 

— — ; and  therefore  v : <w  ::  QJLT  : CQ^  ; which  is  an- 
other proportion  of  the  propofed  celerities.  Hence,  if  the 
law  of  the  centripetal  force  be  given,  the  nature  of  the  tra- 
jectory may  be  found  ; for  fince  the  force  (F)  is  univerfally 

it  — j # " 

defined  by  — . , it  is  evident  that will  be  — the  fluent 

u°  s 2 u 

of  F s ; which,  when  F is  given  in  terms  of  s,  will  become 
known  ; and  then  the  relation  between  u and  s being  given, 
the  curve  itfelf  is  known. 

E.  G.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  law  of  the  centri- 
petal  force,  by  which  a body,  tending  to  the  focus  C,  is 
made  to  revolve  in  the  periphery  of  an  ellipfe  A QD  B 

CAP-  88). 

From  the  other  focus,  F,  draw  F K parallel  to  C P,  meet- 
ing the  tangent  PQ  (at  right  angles)  in  K,  join  F,  Q; 
putting  the  tranfverfe  axis  A B — a,  the  femi- conjugate 

O D — \b,  and  the  parameter  ^ ^ — P •'  then,  C Qand 

C P being  denoted  as  before,  we  have  FQ(=  A B — C Q, 
by  property  of  the  ellipfe)  = a — s ; whence,  by  reafon  of 
the  fimilar  triangles  C QP  and  F Q_K,  it  will  be  s : u :: 

" “AAA.  But  FKx  C P is  = O D9 


a — s : FK  = 


(by  the  nature  of  the  curve).  Hence  we  get 


a — s x u 


= li b2 : and  confequently  — • = A!  _ A the  fluxion  of 

4 1 u2  b s b 


which  being  — ~ — — AA  we  obtain  — (as  before)  = 
u*  b s u3s 


■saufe 


R = — (fee  Radius  of  Evolute),  will  be  ex- 


2 a 


12  x 4 = an(i 
b2  s ps2 


Jtu= 
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^ Hence  it  appears,  tliat  the  centripetal  force  is, 

V A U 

in  this  caie,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  inverfely  ; and  the 
velocity  at  q_is  to  that  by  which  the  body  might  defcnbe 
a circle  at  the  diftance  C every  where  in  the  ratio  of 
F Q3  to  A OL  If  the  curve  had  been  an  hyperbola  ; 

in  Head  of  ^ x u"  ) would  have  been 


then 


X u 


ad  fo 


x ^ = 


curve  had  been 

a + o 
X u 


u i a 

u^s  bl  s'2  ps 
a parabola,  the  equation  won 

b' 


as  before.  If  the 
Id  have  been 


= i or  — = 


4 a 


— ; and  the  force, 


Hill,  a 

J 


2 

— . But  the  meafure  of  the  velocity 

pr 


2 a 


2 S' 


in  this  cafe  becoming  barely 


— J 


v 2,  it 

follows  that  the  velocity  in  a parabola  is  to  that  by 
which  the  body  might  defcribe  a circle  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  centre,  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  V 2 
to  unity. 

2.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  bodies  revolving 
in  different  orbits , about  the  fame,  or  different  centers  ; the  orbits 
themfelves,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  are  defcribed,  being 
given.  Let  A qjd  (fig-  89.)  be  any  orbit,  defcribed  about 
the  center  of  force  C,  and  let  the  force  itfelf  at  the  princi- 
pal vertex  be  denoted  by  F ; alfo  let  r Hand  for  the  femipa- 
rameter,  or  the  ray  of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  and  let  C P 
be  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  QJL  Then,  the  celerity  at 
A being,  always,  as  VrF  (by  Central  forces),  we  have 

C A x V r F 

C P : C A ::  V r F (the  velocity  at  A)  to ’ 

the  velocity  at  Q_(by  a preceding  article).  This  anfwers 
in  all  cafes,  let  the  values  of  A C,  r and  F be  what  they 
may. 

Hence,  if  the  centripetal  force  be  as  the  fquare  of  the 

diftance  inverfely,  or  F be  expreffed  by  — — , the  velocity  at 

AC2 

Q— will  become  ^ X \/  or  -y/  : whence 

the  velocities,  in  different  orbits,  about  the  fame  center,  are 
in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  parameters,  and  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  center  of  force  to  the 
tangents,  conjun&ly.  Farther  ; if  the  celerity  at  Q_be 
denoted  by  and  C q be  drawn;  then,  Qy  being  as 

A/“  * — 

it  follows  that  ■ ' r is  as  CP  X Q q,  or  as  the 

triangle  Q^C  q.  Confequ  :y,  the  areas  defcribed  about  a 
common  center  of  force  in  a .riven  time,  are  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate ratio  of  the  parameters. 

Moreover,  fmce  the  area  of  the  curve  A Q_  H B,  &c. 
when  an  ellipfe,  is  known  to  be  as  (A  O x 01))  AO  x 
a/  r x A O (fuppofing  O to  be  the  center),  if  the  fame 
be  applied  to  V r,  exm  effing  the  area  defcribed  in  a given 
part  of  time  (by  th  - Jail  article),  we  (hall  thence  have 

A O x a/  A O,  cr  A G-,  for  the  meafure  of  the  time  of 
one  wnole  revolut  . V/hence  :t  appears,  that  the  periodic 
times,  let  the  fpe  s of  ellipfe  be  what  it  may,  are  in  the 
felquiplicate  ratio  f their  principal  axes. 

3.  The  centripe,  ,7  force,  tending  to  a point  C,  being  as  the 
fquare  of  the  chjlances  reciprocally , and  the  direction  and  velocity 


of  a body  at  any  point  (fbeing  given  / to  determine  the  path  in 
which  the  body  moves,  and  the  periodic  time,  in  cafe  it  returns , 
(jig.  90.)  The  trajectory  A QJ3  is  a conic  fedtion,  having 
the  point  C for  one  of  its  foci.  Let  F be  the  other  focus, 
and  upon  the  tangent  P Q^K  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  C P 
and  F K,  and  let  CQ^and  F Q^be  drawn  : alfo,  put  the 
femitranfverfe  axis  AO  — a,  the  given  focal  diftance 
C Qj=  d,  and  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  direction  C qP  (to 
the  radius  1)  = m ; and  let  the  given  velocity  at  Q__  be  to 
that  by  which  the  body  might  revolve  in  a circle  about  the 
center  C,  at  that  diftance,  in  any  given  ratio  of  n to  unity  : 
then  it  will  be  n : 1 ::  F Qy  : A 0T  (fee  a preceding  arti- 
cle) ; therefore  n"  : I2  ::  F Qj_(2  a — d)  : AO  (a)  ; whence 

A O ( a ) is  given  — -.  Moreover,  fince  CP  = » x 


C q,  and  F K 
F K ' = rrd  X 


2 — nr 

m x F q. 


have  O D2 
nb  tr  d~ 


(=  CP  X 

iii1  u~  d~ 

CQ  x FQ  ) = whence  the 

2 — n 

femi-conjugate  axis  (OD)  is  given  likewife.  Laftly,  it 
will  be  (by  a preceding  article)  as  CTz  : AO  I ::  P the 
periodic  time  in  any  given  circle,  whofe  radius  is  C T,  to 

(AO-  \ 

rp  j x P J the  required  time  of  one  revolution,  when 

the  orbit  is  an  ellipfe  ; that  is,  when  ti2  is  lefs  than  2 ; for 

2 d 

if  id  be  = 2,  the  curve  (as  its  axis  becomes  infinite) 

2 — n 

will  degenerate  to  a parabola  ; and  if  id  be  greater  than  2, 
the  axis  being  negative,  it  is  then  an  hyperbola  ; whofe  two 

2d  2 m n d 

principal  diameters  are  equal  to and  ~~r:.-rrr.  Hence 

re2  — 2 V n"  — 2 

it  follows,  that,  fince  neither  the  value  of  A O,  nor  that  of 
the  periodic  time,  is  affedted  with  m,  the  principal  axis,  and 
the  periodic  time,  will  remain  invariable,  if  the  velocity  qjae 
the  fame,  let  the  diredtion  at  that  point  be  what  it  may. 

The  fame  folution  might  be  obtained  by  firft  finding  the 
principal  parameter  ; for  it  is  evident,  that  the  area  defcribed 
by  the  body  about  the  center  C,  in  any  given  time,  is  to 
the  area  defcribed,  in  the  fame  time,  by  another  body  revolv- 
ing in  a circle  at  the  diftance  Cq^as  mn  to  unity ; hence  it  will 
be,  l2  : ni1  li2  ::  d : rrd  id  d,  the  lemiparameter  : from  which 
(proceeding  as  above)  we  get  a x tri 2 re2  d (—  O D2)  = nd 

X 2 a d — d2 ; and  confequently  a — , as  before. 

2 — re 

4.  To  find  expreffons  for  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  and  to  determine  their  proportion  to  each  other.  Let  S 
(Jig.  91)  be  the  center  of  force,  P K the  curve  defcribed, 
PT  a tangent  to  it,  SY  perpendicular  to  P T,  and  P qjm 
indefinitely  fmall  arc  ; draw  Qw  perpendicular  to  S P.  and 
with  the  center  S defcribe  the  circular  arc  qx;  and  let 
R qbe  parallel  to  S P,  and  P V be  the  chord  of  the  cir- 
cle of  curvature.  Let  F qjreprefent  the  motion  of  the 
body  in  the  curve  in  a given  time  ; then  Fw  will  reprefent 
that  part  of  the  motion  which  is  directed  towards  the  cen- 
ter, and  by  which  alone  the  body  would  be  found,  at  the 
end  of  the  given  time,  at  the  diftance  Sw  ; but  on  account 
of  the  motion  w q,  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  fame  time 
at  the  diftance  S q__or  Sx  ; fo  that  the  perpendicular 
motion  wqjias  made  the  body  to  recede  from  S through  a 
fpace  equal  to  w x,  which  therefore  reprefents  the  centric 
fugal  force  ; and  the  centripetal  force  is  reprefented  by  q R. 

x Q2  . . , _ . area  bx  Off2 

— -^-ultimately : but  x qAaries  as •* 


Now 


2 x 


therefore  w x varies  as 


area  IS  x ql2 
~ 2 x ST 


x S2 


which  varies  as-> 


area 


CEN 


C E N 


ultimately.  Her.ce?  L the  fame  curve,  the  centri- 


fugal force  varies  as  , the  area  S P Q^defcribed  in  a 

given  time  being  given.  And  in  different  curves,  if  the  dif - 
tance  is  the  fame,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  as  the  fquares 
of  the  areas  defcribtd  in  a given  time.  Hence,  the  centri- 
petal force  in  the  curve  : the  centrifugal  force  ::  Q^R  : x 10  :: 

(becufc  QR  = 2A,  and«,„  = -^  = A|) 

Q pr  x Q 2 

::  (fmce  by  fimilar  triangles  Q P2  : Q x-  :: 
P V 2 ro  ^ ^ 

q pa  q ya 

S P2  : S Y2)  ~ :A_  : : 2 S P3  r S Y2  x PV. 

P V 2 S P 

E.  G.  Let  the  curve  be  an  ellipfe  whofe  greater  axis  is 
2 a,  and  the  eccentricity  ~ w,  and  the  body  be  at  the 
greatell  diftance  from  the  center  of  force,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  focus  ; then  the  centripetal  force  : 

centrifugal ::  SP:  | PV  ::  a + w:  — — ::  a : a — w. 

Let' V P A (fig.  92.)  be  an  ellipfe  whofe  focus  is  S and 
center  C ; V W a curve  fo  conftrudted,  that  S/  may  be  al- 
ways equal  to  S P,  and  the  angle  VS/toVSPina 
given  ratio  G : F ; then  the  areas  VS p,  V S P will  be  in 
the  fame  given  ratio.  Let  a body  revolve  from  V to  P 
about  the  center  of  force  S,  in  the  fame  time  in  which 
another  body  revolves  from  V to  p.  Then  as  the  area 
V S P varies  as  V S p,  and  the  area  V S P varies  as  the 
time,  the  area  VS/  varies  as  the  time  ; confequently  the 
body  defcribing  \p  is  urged  by  a force  tending  to  S.  Let 
Pu  be  the  chord  of  curvature.  Since  the  centrifugal  forces 

G2  F2 

of  the  two  bodies  are  as  G2  : F2,  or  as  ^7-^  : , let 

them  be  reprefented  by  thefe  quantities  ; hence  the  differ- 

G2  — F2 

ence  of  the  centrifugal  forces  is r— — . Now  if  p recede 

SI3 

from  the  center  by  a centrifugal  force  which  is  greater  by 
G* p2 

— - — than  that  by  which  P recedes,  it  is  manifelb  that 

1 O P - . 

p mull  be  afted  upon  by  a centripetal  force  which  is  greater 
by  the  fame  quantity,  in  order  to  dellroy  it,  fo  that  the 
bodies  may  keep  at  the  fame  diltance.  Now  S Y2  x P v : 
F2 

2 SP3  ::  (the  centrifugal  force  is  the  ellipfe  at  P)  : 


2 F2 


S P3 

the  centripetal  force  in  the  ellipfe  at  P ; hence, 


SY2  x P s; 

the  force  in  the  orbit  V W at  / =q- 
A C x R x S P 


2 F2 


SY2 


+ 


G2  - F2 


But  SY2  - • 


xPv  S P3 
and  P«u  = — — — — , R be- 


c D*  ’ . AC 

ing  half  the  latus  redlum,  and  C D the  femi-conjugate  dia- 

F2 

meter  to  PC:  hence,  the  force  at  P = — ■,-■■■ ; , and  at 

R x SP2 

F2  G2  - F2 

P = 


R x S P 
forces  is 

S P2  " S P 


+ 

F 


S P3 

RG’-  R F 

~2  + 


R x 

therefore  the  ratio  of  thefe 


S P3 


See  Vince’s  Af- 


tronomy,  vol.  ii.  chap.  31.  Simpfon’s  Fluxions,  Vol.  i. 
Seftion  12. 

CENTRISCUS,  in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  Branchio- 
ftegous  fifties,  dillinguilhed  by  the  following  characters  : 
Head  produced  into  a very  narrow  fnout : mouth  without 


teeth  : lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  : aperture  of  the 
gi.ls  broad  and  flat  : body  comprelTed  • abdomen  carinated  : 
ventral  fins  united. 

Centriscus  Scolopax,  trumpet,  or  bellows  fifh,  of  Ray, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  has  been  re- 
cently difeovered  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall.  (Donov.  Brit, 
fillies).  It  is  fpecifically  deferibed  as  having  the  body 
fcaly  and  rough  : tail  ftraight,  and  extended. 

This  is  a fmall  fifh  meafuring  commonly  from  four  to  five, 
or  fix  inches  in  length,  or  rarely  feven.  The  body  is  much 
compreffed  laterally  ; and  is  entirely  covered  with  h id 
pointed  feales  : the  colour  red,  or  reddifh,  darkeft  or  in- 
clining to  purplifh  on  the  back,  and  filvery  on  the  belly, 
and  the  whole  lurface  gloffed  with  a tinge  of  gold.  The 
fir  it  dorfal  fin  con  fills  of  four  ftrong  bony  rays,  the  ante- 
rior one  of  which  is  moveable,  very  flrong,  jagged  or  den- 
ticulated on  each  fide,  and  with  the  reft  of  the  fin  is  fituated 
in  a fmall  hollow  on  the  rife  of  the  back.  This  fpiny  ray 
is  the  only  defenfive  weapon  with  which  nature  has  furmfhed 
this  fpecies.  The  French  call  this  fifh  Becaffc,  the  Ger- 
mans Meerfchvepf.  In  the  fouth  of  Europe,  where  it  :s  not 
unfrequent,  it  is  efteemrd  an  edible  filh  ; the  fielh  is  tender, 
of  a good  flavour,  and  eafy  digeftion. 

Centriscus  Scutatus.  Back  covered  with  a fmooth  bony 
(hell.  Bloch,  Sec.  This  fpecies  has  the  body  fo  much 
comprelTed  as  to  refemble  a lamina,  particularly  on  the  ab- 
domen, u'here  it  is  membranaceous:  the  back  is  covered 
with  fmooth,  golden,  and  clolely  united  plates : fides  pellu- 
cid, yeilowilli,  and  filvery;  beneath  tortoifefhel!,  marked 
with  tranfverfe  white  lines:  pedboral  and  ventral  fins  yel- 
lowilh.  the  reft  brown. 

Klein  calls  this  fifh  Amphifilen  ; Than  Pnfan,  Mefvfch, 
Valent.  Ihan  Peixe,  Ruyfch.  Length  from  fix  to  eight 
inches : inhabits  the  Indian  feas,  and  fubfifts  on  marine 
worms,  and  fmall  crabs. 

Centriscus  Valitar'ts.  Body  oblong  lanceolate,  rough, 
with  fmall  recumbent  brillles  at  the  noftrils.  Linn.  Pallas,  &c. 

A native  of  Amboyna.  Length  two  inches:  body  fil- 
very ; above,  yellowifh  grey  : before  the  ventral  fins  a trian- 
gular carination  : back  protected  by  a rhombic  fhield, 
marked  by  four  oblique  lines,  in  the  middle  a recumbent, 
(lightly  moveable,  fubulate,  acutely  pointed  fpine,  which  is 
rather  ferrated  at  the  edge,  and  grooved  beneath  ; and  be- 
low this  another  fmaller  fpine  fituated  in  a hollow  of  the 
back  : ventral  fin  broad:  tail  fligbtly  rounded. 

Centriscus  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  Klein  to  two  or 
more  fpecies  of  the  Linnasan  genus  gafterofteus,  as  for  ex- 
ample, Centrifcus  duobus  in  dorfo  arcuato  aculeis,  &c. 
Gafterofteus  aculeatus ; Centrifcus  aculeis  quindecim  in 
dorfo,  Sec.  Gafterofteus  fpinachia. 

CENTRITES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of 
Afia  in  Armenia,  which  fprung  from  the  mountains  S.W. 
of  the  lake  Arfiffa,  and  running  to  the  fouth-weft, 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  river  Nicephorius.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  that  this  river  flowed  between  Armenia 
and  Media ; and  in  the  account  of  Xenophon’s  famous 
retreat,  it  is  faid  to  have  ftparated  Armenia  from  the 
country  of  the  people  called  Carduchi.  The  Greeks,  un- 
der the  command  of  this  general,  were  obftrudled  by  this 
river,  200  feet  wide,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  Armenian 
plains,  and  lodged  one  night  near  its  banks,  refrefhing 
themfelves  with  the  plenty  and  variety  which  the  country 
yielded,  and  flattering  themfelves  that  the  hardfhips  which 
they  had  endured  were  juft  terminating.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
army  of  horfe  and  foot,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  on  an  eminence  about  three  or  four 

hundred 
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hundred  feet  from  it,  who  feemed  determined  to  oppofe 
their  paiTage.  Thefe  were  Armenians,  Mygdonians, 
Chaldeans,  and  other  auxiliaries,  hired  by  Orontas,  go- 
vernor of  that  province.  The  only  road  which  the  Greeks 
could  difcover  led  upwards,  and  feemed  to  have  been  made 
by  art  : and  the  breadth  of  the  river  inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve it  fordable,  they  attempted  to  pafs  it  theie  ; but  they 
bad  not  proceeded  far  before  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  return,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

CENTRO-BARYC  Method,  from  xsvlfev  and 
heavy,  in  Mechanics,  is  a method  of  meafuring  or  determining 
the  quantity  of  a furface  or  a folid,  by  confidering  it  as  formed 
by  motion,  and  multiplying  it  into  the  way  of  its  center  of 
gravity. 

The  doAririe  is  comprifed  in  the  following  theorem,  with 
its  corollaries. 

Every  fgnre,  whether  fuperfcial  or  folid,  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a line  or  figure,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating 
magnitude  into  the  way  of  its  center  of  gravity,  or  the  line  which 
its  center  of  gravity  deferibes . 

Demonjl.  For  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the  whole  generating 
magnitude  collected  in  the  centre  of  gravity  ; the  whole 
weight  produced  by  its  motion  will  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  weight  moved  into  the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity. 
But  when  lines  and  figures  are  confidered  like  homogeneous, 
heavy  bodies,  their  weights  are  as  their  bulks  ; and  therefore 
the  weight  moved  is  the  generating  magnitude ; andtheweight 
produced  that  generated.  The  figure  generated,  therefore, 
is  equal  to  the  produA  of  the  magnitude  into  the  way  of  its 
center  of  gravity.  Q^E.  D. 

This  kind  of  proof,  furnifhed  by  Wolfius,  is  very  vague 
and  unfatisfaAory.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  fupply  one  that 
is  much  better.  Accordingly,  let  us  fuppofe  a lever  loaded 
with  two  weights,  and  a fixed  point  in  this  lever.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  fum  of  the  produAs  of  each  weight  by 
its  diftance  from  this  point  is  equal  to  the  produA  of  the 
fum  of  the  weights  by  the  diftance  of  their  center  of  gra- 
vity from  this  point  : then,  if  we  imagine  the  lever  to  re- 
volve round  this  fixed  point,  the  circumferences  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  radii,  and  the  fum  of  the  produAs  of  each 
weight  by  the  path  or  circumference  which  it  deferibes  will 
be  equal  to  the  produA  of  the  fum  of  the  weights  by  the 
circumference  deferibed  by  the  center  of  gravity.  This  de- 
•monftration,  comprehending  two  weights,  may  be  eafily  ap- 
plied to  any  number  of  weights  at  pleafure. 

Carol.  I.  Since  a parallelogram  ABCD  [Plate  XL  Me- 
chanics, fg.  94.)  is  deferibed,  if  the  right  line  A B proceed 
■according  to  the  direAion  of  another  A C,  with  a motion 
ftill  parallel  to  itfeif ; and  the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity 
32  is  equal  to  the  right  line  E F,  perpendicular  to  C D,  that 
is,  to  the  altitude  ot  the  parallelogram  : its  area  is  equal  to 
the  produA  of  the  bafe  C D,  or  the  deferibing  line  into  the 
altitude  E F.  On  this  corollary  we  may  obferve,  that  A C 
is  not,  ftriAly  fpeaking,  the  direArix  of  A B,  although  AB 
moves  s'ong  A C ; but  this  direArix  is  properly  the  line 
E F,  which  meafures  the  diftance  of  AB  from  CD  ; and 
the  way  of  the  center  of  gravity,  by  which  we  multiply  the 
deferibing  line,  A B (or  CD)  is  not  the  abfolute  way  of  this 
center,  but  its  way  eftimated  with  refpeA  to  the  direArix  or 
the  way  it  deferibes  in  a line  perpendicular  to  the  deferibing 
line.  This  remark  is  neceffary  in  order  to  prevent  thofe 
paralogifms  which  might  occur,  in  applying  without  precau- 
tion the  foregoing  rule  to  the  meafure  of  furfaces  and  fo- 
lids. 

Corol.  2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  folidity 
of  all  bodies,  deferibed  by  a plane  defeending  according  to 
Vol.  VII. 
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the  direffion  of  any  right  line  A C,  is  had  by  multiplying 
the  deferibing  plane  by  the  altitude. 

Coro!.  3.  Since  a circle  is  deferibed,  if  the  radius  CL, 
{fig-  9D  revolve  round  a center  C,  and  the  center  of  gra- 
vity of  the  radius  CL  be  in  the  middle  F,  the  way  of  the 
center  of  gravity  is  the  periphery  of  a circle  X,  deferibed 
by  a fubduple  radius:  confequently  the  area  of  the  circle 
is  equal  to  the  produA  of  the  radius  C L,  into  tire  periphery 
deferibed  by  the  fubduple  radius  C F. 

Corol.  4.  If  a reAangle  ABCD  [fg.  96.)  revolve  about 
its  axis  AD  ; the  reAangle  will  deferibe  a cylinder,  and  the 
fide  B C the  fuperficies  of  a cylinder.  But  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  right  line  B C is  in  the  middle,  F ; and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  generating  plane  in  the  middle,  G,  of 
the  right  fine  EF.  The  way  of  this  latter,  therefore,  is  the 
periphery  of  a circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  E G,  and 
that  of  the  firft  the  circumference  of  a circle  deferibed  by 
the  radius  E F.  Wherefore,  the  fuperficies  of  the  cylinder 
is  the  produA  of  the  altitude  B C into  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  deferibed  by  the  radius  E F,  or  the  bafe.  And  the 
folidity  of  the  cylinder  is  the  produA  of  the  generating  reA- 
angle ABCD  into  the  periphery  of  a circle  deferibed  by  the 
radius  EG,  which  is  fubduple  of  EF,  or  of  the  femidiame- 
ter  of  the  cylinder. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  the  altitude  of  the  deferibing  plane,  and 
therefore  of  the  cylinder  BC  = a;  the  femidiameter  of  the 
bafe  DC  = r ; then  will  EG  = \r;  and  fuppofing  the 
ratio  of  the  femidiameter  to  the  periphery  = 1 : m,  the  pe- 
riphery deferibed  by  the  radius  hr  = -i mr . Therefore 
multiplying  \ mr  by  the  area  of  the  reAangle  AC  = ar  ; 
the  folidity  of  the  cylinder  will  be  = \ mar1.  But  4 marx 

— hr  X mr  x a ; and  \ mr‘  is  the  area  of  the  circle  de- 
feribed by  the  radius  EG.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  cy- 
linder is  equal  to  the  produA  of  the  bafe  into  the  alti- 
tude. 

Corol.  5.  In  like  manner  fince  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
right  line  AB  [fg.  97.)  is  in  the  middle  M,  and  the  furface 
of  a cone  is  deferibed,  if  the  triangle  ABC  revolves  about 
its  axis;  if  PM  = \ BC  ; the  fuperficies  of  the  cone 
will  be  equal  to  the  produA  of  its  fide  AB,  into  the  peri- 
phery deferibed  by  the  radius  PM,  or  the  fubduple  of  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  bafe  BC. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  BC  =:  r,  AB  = a,  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
to  the  periphery  1 : m ; then  will  PM  = ~r,  and  the  peri- 
phery deferibed  by  this  radius  = ~ mr.  Therefore  multi- 
plying h m r into  the  fide  of  the  cone  A B,  the  produA  is 
the  fuperficies  or  i amr.  But  \ amr  is  alfo  the  produA  of 
h a and  m r ; therefore  the  furface  of  the  cone  is  the  pro- 
duA  of  the  periphery  into  half  the  fide. 

Corol.  6.  If  the  triangle  A C B [fg-  98.)  revolve  about  its 
axis,  it  deferibes  a cone;  but  if  C15  be  bifeAed  in  D,  and 
the  right  line  AD  be  drawn,  and  AO  = f AD;  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  will  be  in  O.  The  folidity  of  the  cone,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  the  produA  of  the  triangle  CAB  into  the 
periphery  deferibed  by  the  radius  PO;  but  AD  : AO 
BD  : OP;  and  AO  = | AD,  and  D B = |CB.  There- 
fore, OP  = } BD  = j CB. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  BC  =r,AB=u,  the  ratio  of  the  ra- 
dius to  the  periphery  = x : m.  Then  will  OP  = \r,  the 
periphery  deferibed  by  this  radius  3 mr  ; the  triangle  ACB 
= § ar;  and,  therefore,  the  folidity  of  the  cone  f mr  § ar 

— ~ amr1.  But  -i  amr1  = i r X mr  y.  \a:  Or,  the  pro- 
duA of  the  bafe  of  the  cone  into  the  third  part  of  the  alti- 
tude. See  Triangle. 

Carol.  7.  Let  the  femicircle  DC  A [fg.Q 9.)  revolve 
about  the  diameter  AD,  and  deferibe  the  Turface  of  a 
N n fpherc. 
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fphere.  If  there  be  taken  DC  : FC  ::  FC  : FH  = = 

putting  r for  the  radius,  and  c for  the  whole  circum- 

L 

ference  ; H will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  arc  DC  A ; 
and  confequently  r : c ::  F H : 4;-  = the  line  or  circum- 
ference deferibed  by  H the  center  of  gravity  : and  by  the 
general  rule  DC  A X qr  = |r  X 4^  = ire  = the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere  = the  circumference  into  the  diameter: 
as  it  ought  to  be  by  other  principles.  For  the  folidity  of 

the  fphere,  we  (hall  have  \ c : 2 r ::  f r • = the  dif- 

tanceFHofthe  center  of  gravity  of  the  femicircle  DC  AD 
from  the  diameter  AD;  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  diilance 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  arc  DC  A from  the  fame 
diameter  DA,  in  the  former  cafe  : confequently,  the  line 
deferibed  by  the  center  of  gravity  in  this  cafe  will  be  two 
thirds  of  that  in  the  former  : but  the  deferibing  line  in  the 
former  cafe  is  to  the  deferibing  fpace  in  this  as  1 is  to  -|r ; 
therefore  1 : f X \r  ::  furface  of  the  fphere  : folidity  — 

3 r x furface.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  whofe  radius  is  the  dillance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  femicircumference  of  any  circle  from  its  center,  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  radius  of  that  circle. 

Corol.  8.  For  the  folidity  of  a parabolic  fpindle,  put  b — 
the  bafe,  and  a = the  altitude  or  axis  of  the  generating  para- 
bola, and  n — .785398.  It  is  known  that  f a is  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  bafe,  and  confe- 
quently a — the  line  deferibed  by  the  center  of  gravity; 
but  f ab  is  = the  revolving  area;  therefore  a x f ab  — 
\^a  ab  will  be  the  content,  which  is  of  the  circumfcribed 
cylinder. 

Corol.  9.  For  the  paraboloid,  let  the  notation  be  as  in  the 
laft  example ; and  | b will  be  the  diftance  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  femi-parabola  from  the  axis ; confequently 
| b x Sn  x f ab  = 2 abnn  = the  folidity  = half  the 
circumfcribed  cylinder. 

This  elegant  theorem,  which  may  be  ranked  among 
the  chief  inventions  in  geometry  of  the  laft  age,  was 
taken  notice  of  long  ago  by  Pappus  ; but  the  jefuit 
Guldinus  was  the  firft  who  fet  it  in  its  full  light,  and 
exhibited  its  ufe  in  a variety  of  examples.  Several  other 
geometers,  after  Pappus  and  Guldinus,  have  alfo  ufed  it  in 
meafuring  folids,  and  furfaces  generated  by  a rotation  round 
a fixed  axis  ; efpecially  before  the  late  invention  of  the  inte- 
gral calculus : and  it  may  ftill  take  place  in  fome  cafes 
where  the  integral  calculus  would  be  more  difficult.  M. 
Leibnitz  has  obferved,  that  the  method  will  hold,  though  the 
axis  or  center  be  continually  changed  during  the  generative 
motion. 

CENTRON,  in  Geography , a village  of  Savoy  in  the 
Tarantaife,  formerly  a capital  town  of  a people,  called 
Ccntrones  ; 3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Monftier. 

CENTRONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  placed  by  Csefar  in  dependance  on  lue  Nervians. 
Some  authors  place  them  in  the  terrritory  of  Gand,  others 
in  that  of  Courtray,  &c.  D’Anville  has  not  mentioned  them. 
• — Alfo,  an  ancient  people  of  the  Gauls,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  Grecian  Alps  ; and  mentioned  both  by  Ctefar  and 
Pliny.  Many  authors  have  fuppofed,  and  not  improbably, 
that  the  Acitavones,  on  the  Alps,  were  the  Centrones. 

(CENTRONIA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Hill 
diftinguifhes  the  cruftaceous  vermes  called  Sea-eggs,  and  by 
Naturalifts,  Echini.  See  Echinus. 

CENTRUM,  in  Geometry , Mechanics , id’s.  See  Cen- 
TBiU 
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Centrum  phonicum,  in  Acouflics,  is  the  place  where  th6 
fpeaker  Hands  in  polyfyllabical  and  articulate  echoes. 

Centrum  phonocampticum,  is  the  place,  or  object,  that 
returns  the  voice  in  an  echo. 

Centrum  tendinofum,  in  Anatomy , a name  applied  to  the 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  which  occupies  the  center  of  the 
part.  See  Diaphragm. 

CENTRY  box,  a foi  tof  box  or  hut  for  fheltering  centinels 
in  bad  weather.  It  is  commonly  made  of  wood.  But  in 
fortifications  with  revetements  or  demi-revetements  of  ma- 
fonry,  they  are  often  made  of  ftone,  and  ufually  in  a circular 
form. 

C ENT U M-CELLaE,  in  Ancient  Geography , Civita- 
vecchia, a fea  port  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria.  Trajan  made 
this  the  place  of  his  refidence,  where  he  entertained  his  friends 
and  the  great  men  of  his  court,  with  mulic,  plays,  and  ban- 
quets, not  fumptuous  but  moderate.  In  procefs  of  time, 
he  gave  it  importance  by  erefting  a harbour,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name,  and  which  is  the  prefent  port  of  Civita 
Vecchia,  where  the  pope  keeps  his  gallics.  The  harbour 
was  formed  by  running  out  two  piers  into  the  fea,  and  con- 
ftru&ing  in  the  interval  between  them  a mole  or  little  ifland, 
which  ferved  to  brtak  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  to 
fecure  the  fhips  in  the  inner  balon  from  ftorms  and  bad 
weather. 

CENTUM-MO  RBI  A,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  the  common  money-wort  or  nummularia,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtues. 

CENTUM-PUTEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Dacia  Trajana. 

CENTUMVIRATE,  among  the  Romans,  a court  com- 
pofed  of  one  hundred  magiflrates,  or  judges,  appointed  to 
decide  private  differences  between  the  people.  It  was  infti- 
tuted  fome  few  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  “ Praetor 
peregrinus,”  about  the  year  of  Rome  520,  B.C.  234.  at 
the  motion  of  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  both  iEbutii  ; 
in  order  to  affift  the  praetors,  who  were  often  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  and  could  not  difpatch  all  uvil  affairs, 
which  multiplied  in  proportion  .to  the  enlargement  of  the 
republic. 

The  centumviri  were  a body  of  men  chofen,  three  out  of 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  fo  that  their  number  amounted 
to  five  more  than  their  name  imports,  and  they  were  divided 
into  four  courts  or  councils,  and  fornetimes  only  into  two  : 
their  bufinefs,  in  fubordination  to  the  praetor,  was  to  judge 
of  matters  relating  to  teftaments,  tutorage,  inheritances,  and 
fuch  other  matters  of  leffer  weight  and  moment,  as  the  prae- 
tors committed  to  them.  After  the  time  of  Auguftus,  they 
formed  the  council  of  the  praetor,  and  judged,  in  the  molt  im- 
portant cafes  ; whence  trials  before  them  (judicia  centum- 
viralia)  are  fornetimes  diftinguiftied  from  private  trials  ; but 
theft-  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  fome  have  thought,  for  in  a 
certain  fenfe  all  trials  were  public.  Their  body  wras  after- 
wards increafed  to  an  hundred  and  eighty  ; though  they  ftill 
retained  the  appellation  of  centumviri. 

The  centumviri  were  called  together  by  fetting  up  a fpear  ; 
at  firft,  by  thofe  who  had  difeharged  the  office  of  quaeftor  ; 
afterwards  by  the  decemviri,  who  prefided  in  them  during 
the  abfence  of  the  praetor.  Trials  before  them  wrere  ufually 
held  in  the  Bafilica  Julia  ; fornetimes  in  the  Forum.  In 
important  cafes,  they  all  judged  together  ; nor  could  a caufe 
before  them  be  adjourned.  They  continued  to  att  as  judges 
for  a whole  year. 

CENTUNCULUS,  in  Botany,  (the  name  of  a plant  in 
Pliny)  Dill,  in  Rai.  lyn.  1.  Linn.  gen.  145.  Schreb.  189. 
Willd.  224.  Lam.  111.  226.  Gaert.  278.  Juff.  95.  Vent. 
2.286.  Centenille.  Fr.  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogy- 

nia. 
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n\a.  Nat  Ord.  Rotaceee,  Linn.  Lyfmachla,  J u ff.  Primulacese, 
Vent. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Perianth  four-cleft,  fpreading,  permanent  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute.  Cor.  mor.opetalous,  wheel- 
fhaped  ; tube  ftiort,  fomewhat  globular  ; border  four  cleft  ; 
fegments  egg-lhaped,  fpreading.  Siam.  Filaments  four, 
naked,  the  length  of  the  corolla ; anthers  Ample.  Pi/}. 
Germ,  fuperior,  roundifh,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
ftyle  filiform,  permanent ; ftigma  Ample.  Pev'ic.  Capfule 
globular,  one-celled,  fplitting  horizontally  ; receptacle  tree. 
Seeds  many,  very  fmall. 

Eff.  Char.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  wheel- fhaped,  four- 
cleft,  filaments  naked,  capfule  fplitting  horizontally,  one- 
celled,  many-fetded. 

According  to  Juffieu  it  is  fomctimes  petandrous  with  a 
five-cleft  corolla,  and  then  in  its  effential  characters  does 
not  differ  from  Anagallis  ; but  Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tubular  form  of  the  corolla,  and  the  naked  filaments, 
independent  of  the  number,  jultify  Dillenius  in  making  it 
diffintt. 

Sp.  C.  mtnnna,  Linn.  Mart.  Lam.  Willd.  Grert.  tub.  fjo. 
fig.  2.  Lam.  Illuft.  tab.  83.  Flor.  dan.  tab.  177.  Curt. 
Flor.  Lond.  tab.  ir.  Eng.  but.  33  x.  (Anagallis,  Vaill.  par. 
tab.  4.  fig.  2.  Mentz.  Pugil.tab.  7.  Anagallidaffouri,  Mich, 
gen.  tab.  18.  fig.  2.)  Ballard  Pimpernel,  fmall  Chaff-weed. 
Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  one  or  two  inches  high,  a little 
branched  at  the  bafe,  afeending,  leafy,  fomewhat  angular, 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  fpreading,  egg- fhaped, 
quite  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  feffile, 
white,  expanded  only  in  the  moft  brilliant  funfhine,  foon 
withering,  but  permanent  till  forced  off  by  the  fvvelling  cap- 
fule. Capfule  globular,  mucronate  with  the  permanent  ftyle. 
A native  of  moift  heaths  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  but  often  overlooked  on  account 
of  its  minutenefs ; it  is  moft.  readily  difeovered  by  its 
capfules. 

Centunculus,  Scop.  See  Cerastium. 

CENTURI,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Corfica. 

CENTURIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  or  Pinturia,  the 
name  as  it  varioufly  occurs  in  Ptolemy’s  geography,  of  one  of 
the  Fortunate  iflands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Africa. 

CENTURIiE,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in  Nu- 
midia  ; probably  the  fame  with  Ccnturiancnfis , or  Centuro- 
nienjis. 

CENTURIAL  Inscriptions,  a denomination  given  by 
fome  to  thofe  inferiptions  inferted  in  the  face  of  Scverus’s 
wall,  which  make  mention  of  the  centuries  and  cohtrts  by 
whom  fuch  parts  of  the  wall  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
ercAed.  In  which  fenfe,  centurial  inferiptions  ltandcontra- 
diftinguifhed  from  legionary. 

CENTURI  AT A Comitia,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  affem- 
blies  of  the  Romans,  wherein  the  people  gave  their  votes  by 
centurits.  See  Century  and  Comitia. 

CENTURIATORS,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
learned  Germans  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation  compofed  a body  of  church  hiftory, 
divided  into  centuries  of  years. 

Baronius  is  faid  to  have  written  his  Annals  by  way  of  oppo- 
fition  to  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg. 

CENTURINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  or 
burgh,  feated  at  the  point  of  the  moft  northerly  promontory 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica. 

CENTURION,  a military  officer  among  the  Romans, 
who  with  another  officer  of  the  fame  denomination,  com- 
manded a company  or  maniple,  or  one  of  the  ten  feparate 
parts,  into  which  the  haftuti,  as  well  as  the  principes  and 
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triarii  in  each  legion,  were  divided.  From  each  of  thefe 
deferiptions  of  foldiers,  ten  men  of  the  moft  approved  and 
dillinguifhed  merit  were  firft  fele&ed,  and  after  them  ten 
more.  Thefe  were  all  called  Commanders  of  companies  or 
maniples.  The  firft  of  thefe  that  was  chofen  or  appointed 
was  called  primipilus,  or  centurio  primipili,  and  had  a feat 
in  the  military  council.  Two  of  thefe  centurions  or  captains 
of  companies  or  maniples  were  appointed  to  each  company. 
And  when  both  were  prefent,  he  that  was  firft  chofen  led  the 
right,  and  the  other  the  left  of  the  company  ; but  when 
either  of  them  wasabfei  t,  he  who  remained,  conducted  the 
whole  of  it.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  captains  or  commanders 
of  companies,  thofe  who  wer?  the  boldeft  and  moft  enter- 
prifing  were  not  efteemed  the  heft,  but  rather  thofe  who  wertf 
fedate  and  fteady,  prudent  and  fleilful  in  command.  Ar.d  it 
was  not  fo  much  required  of  them  that  they  fhould  on  all 
occafions  be  eager  to  begin  an  engagement,  or  to  precipitate 
themfclves  into  aftion,  as  that  when  hard  prefled  or  eve# 
overpowered  by  fuperirr  force  and  numbers,  they  flxould  ftiil 
maintain  their  polls,  and  rather  die  than  defei  t their  Rations. 
Thefe  twenty  centurions  or  commanders  of  companies  chofe 
twenty  other  men  of  dillinguiihed  conduct,  prudence,  and 
merit ; two  of  whom  were  affigned  to  each  company  to  take 
care  of  its  rear.  Bellies  thefe,  two  of  the  braveft  and  ftout- 
eft  among  the  foldiers  were  appointed  by  the  centurions  to 
carry  the  ftandards  in  each  company.  And  it  was  not  with- 
out very  good  reafon  indeed,  that  two  captains  or  centurions 
were  affigned  to  each  maniple  or  company,  as  well  as  two 
fub-captains  or  fub-centurions.  For  as  it  was  impoffible  to 
know  or  afeertain  before-hand  what  the  condu£l  of  an  officer 
would  be,  or  to  what  accidents  he  might  be  expofed  ; and  a* 
excufe  or  pretext  in  the  affairs  of  war  is  inadmiffible,  that 
precaution  and  arrangement  were  neceffary  to  prevent  the 
company  from  being  on  any  occafion  without  a leader. 

A centurion  is  generally  defined  to  have  been  a military 
officer,  who  commanded  a hundred  men.  But  this  is  a very 
erroneous  definition.  For  when  the  Roman  (late  was  in  its 
greateft  vigour  and  perfection,  which  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Hannibal’s  invafion  of  Italy,  the  two  centurion* 
in  a maniple  or  company  of  the  haftati  or  principes  com- 
manded twice  as  many  men  as  the  two  centurions  in  a ma- 
niple of  the  triarii  ; as  a maniple  of  each  of  the  former  the% 
contained  120  men,  whereas  a maniple  of  the  latter  confifted 
only  of  fixty.  The  legion  then  confifted  commonly  of  4200 
foot,  and  3c o horfe.  Of  thefe  4200  infantry,  6 00  were 
triarii,  1200  were  haffati,  I2CO  were  principes,  and  the 
remainder  were  velitcs  or  light  troops. 

Anciently  and  before  the  war  of  Hannibal,  it  was  the  con- 
ftant  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  raife  four  legions  annually, 
and  to  allow  to  each  legion  4000  foot  and  two  hundred  horfe, 
unlefs  they  were  preffed  by  any  great  or  unufual  danger,  in 
which  cafe  they  increafed  the  number  of  men  compofing  it 
to  3000  foot  and  300  horfe.  And  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  they  ordered  eight  legions  of  5000  men  each  to  be 
raifed,  independent  of  an  equal  number  of  the  allies,  an  ex- 
pedient, to  which  they  had  never  before  had  recourfe  in  any 
of  their  wars.  Whilft  the  number  of  foot  in  a legion  thus 
varied  between  4000  and  5000,  the  number  of  men  com- 
manded by  a centurion  in  the  haftati  and  principes  alfo  varied, 
though  the  number  of  thofe  commanded  by  a centurion  in 
the  triarii  continued  invariably  the  fame.  For  whatever 
number  of  men  the  legion  confifted  of,  that  of  the  triarii 
continued  at  600,  or  the  fame,  till  it  was  fo  augmented  as  to 
equal  that  of  the  haftati  or  principes  ; towards  the  time  of 
Julius  Cxfar  and  theclofeof  the  mixed  government  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  continuance  of  which  in  its  vigour  and  purity 
the  numbers  of  men  commanded  refpedtivcly  by  a centurion  inr 
the  haftati,  or  principes,  and  by  a centurion  in  the  triarii, 
N n 2 were 
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were  in  a ratio  that  frequently  varied.  During  the  fame 
period,  there  were,  in  every  legion,  fixty  centurions  or  com- 
manders-of  companies  or  maniples,  fixty  officers  chofen  by 
them  to  take  charge  of  the  rear  of  the  companies,  who 
might  be  denominated  fub-ceuturioH  or  fub-captains,  and 
fixty  ftamiard-bearers  or  enfigns,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
captains  or  centurions. 

C ’N  PURIONES,  An,  in  s. Indent  Geography,  a place 
of  G-ml,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

CENTURi  PiE,  Centurippi,  now  Centorli , a town 
of  Sicily  on  the  ealtern  coafl,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Catana. 
Thi.-,  city  was  democratical,  and,  like  Syracufe,  received  its 
liberty  from  Timoleon.  Its  inhabitants  cultivated  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  fculpture  and  engraving.  In  digging  for 
the  remains  of  antiquities,  cameos  are  no  where  found  in 
fuch  abundance  as  at  Centurippi  and  its  environs.  The 
fituation  of  the  place  is  romantic  ; it  is  built  on  the  fummit  of 
a vail  group  of  rocks,  which  was  probably  chofen  as  the 
moft  difficult  of  accefs,  and  confequently  the  moil  proper  in 
times  of  civil  commotion.  The  remains  of  its  ancient  bridge 
afford  evidence  of  its  having  been  formerly  a conliderable 
citv.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  as  fuch.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  plundered  and  oppreffed  by  Verres,  dellroyed  by 
Pompey,  and  reftored  by  Odtavius,  who  made  it  the  refi- 
dence  of  a Roman  colony.  Houel’s  Voyage  Fittorefque 
des  Ifles  de  Sicile,  de  Malte,  et  de  Lipari,  See.  See  Cen- 
torbi. 

CENTURY,  in  French  centurie,  from  the  Latin  word 
centuria,  a derivative  of  centum , a hundred.  Stridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  fignifies  one  hundred  of  any  thing,  as  a hundred 
years,  a hundred  men,  Sec. 

The  term  centuria,  century,  was  given  to  the  Roman 
hprfemen  or  equites  that  belonged  to  each  tribe,  and  at  firfl 
amounted  only  to  a hundred.  The  term,  however,  centuria 
equitum  was  continued  after  that  number  was  greatly  in- 
creafed.  It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  in 
forming  their  legions,  to  choofe  their  cavalry,  and  to  add 
two  hundred  horfemen  to  every  four  thoufand  of  their  infan- 
try. But  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  citizens,  of  whom  the 
cavalry  was  compofed,  were  appointed  by  the  cenfors  accord- 
ing to  the  race  of  their  revenue,  and  were  enrolled  before 
‘the  infantry : and  three  hundred  of  them  were  afiigned  to 
every  legion. 

When  the  Roman  people  were  affembled  in  the  Campus 
Martius  for  the  purpofe  of  choofing  magiftrates,  eflablifhing 
laws,  or  deliberating  on  public  affairs,  they  were  divided 
into  centuries,  and  voted  by  centuries  to  facilitate  the  taking 
of  their  fuffrages.  Thefe  affemblies  were  called  comitia 
tenturiata. 

- The  Latin  writers  fometimes  made  life  of  the  word  centu- 
ria, to  denote  a company  or  the  number  of  men  commanded 
by  a centurion,  whether  it  coniifted  of  a hundred,  or  of 
more,  or  of  lefs.  Thus  the  phrafe,  pedites  centuriati,  means 
infantry  divided  into  companies  or  maniples. 

In  chronology,  century  fignifies  a period  of  one  hundred 
years.  Church-hiflory  is  generally  computed  by  centuries 
commencing  from  the  incarnation  of  Jefus  Chrifi.  In  this 
fenfe  of  the  word,  we  fay,  the  firfl  century,  the  fathers  of 
the  fecond  century,  the  councils  of  the  third  century,  Sec. 

CENTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. Ptolemy. 

CENTUSSIS,  a Roman  coin,  containing  a hundred  a/fcf. 
See  As. 

CEODES,  in  Botany,  Juff.  422.  Forfl.  tab.  7 x.  Gen. 
Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  top-fhaped ; border  five- 
cleft.  Stam.  ten,  alternately  fhorter  ; anthers  roundifh.  P'Jl. 
ftyle  one  } fligma  dilated.  Fruit  unknown. 


CEOP..LE.  See  Churle. 

CEOS,  Cea,  or  C 1 a,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  Zia,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  an  if] and  of  the  vEgean  fia,  lies  oppolite  to 
the  promontory  of  Achaia,  called  Sunium,  and  is  50  milts 
in  compafs.  This  ifiand  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for 
its  fertility  and  the  richnefs  of  its  paflures.  If  we  may  credit 
Pliny  and  Solinus,  the  firll  filk  fluffs  were  wrought  in  this 
ifland  ; and  they  were  hence  called  the  Cean  manufacture. 
Ceos  was  alfo  famous  for  its  excellent  figs.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  firfl  peopled  by  Ariflaeus,  the  fon  of  Apollo  and 
Cyrene,  who,  being  grieved  for  the  death  of  his  fon  ACltenn, 
retired  from  Thebes,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  mother,  and 
went  over  with  fome  Thebans  to  Ceos,  at  that  time  unin- 
habited. Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  he  retired  to  the  ifland 
of  Cos ; but  the  ancients,  as  Servius  (in  Virg,  Georg,  lib.  i.) 
©bferves,  called  both  thefe  ifiandsby  the  name  of  Cos.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  ifland  of  Ceos  became  fo  populous,  that  a 
law  prevailed  there,  commanding  all  perfons  upwards  of  60 
years  of  age  to  be  poifoned,  that  others  might  be  able  to 
fubfiil ; fo  that  none  above  60  years  of  age  were  to  be  feen 
in  the  ifland,  being  obliged,  after  they  had  attained  that  age, 
either  to  fubmit  to  the  iawor  abandon  the  country,  together 
with  their  effedls.  (See  Strabo,  lib-  x.  iElian  Var.  Hifl. 

1.  iii.  c.  37.)  In  former  times  Ceos  had  four  famous  cities, 
viz.  Julis,  Carthsea,  Corefius,  and  Prseefla.  The  two  latter 
were,  according  to  Pliny  (1.  xvi.  c.  27.)  fwallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake.  The  other  two  fiourifhtd  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Carthsea  was  feated  on  a fifing  ground,  at  the  end  of  a valley, 
about  3 miles  from  the  fea  ; and  its  fituation  agrees  with  that 
of  the  prefent  town  of  Zia,  whence  the  ifland  derives  its 
name.  The  ruins  both  of  Carthrea  and  Julis  are  {till  remain- 
ing ; thofe  of  the  latter  occupy  a whole  mountain,  and  are 
called  by  the  modern  inhabitants  “ Polis,”  that  is,  the  city. 
Near  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  a flately  temple,  with  many 
pieces  of  broken  pillars,  and  flatues  of  mott  exquifite  work- 
manfhip.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  of  marble,  and  fome 
pieces  are  flill  remaining,  about  12  feet  in  length.  Julis 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides, 
Bacchylides,  Erafiflratus,  and  Ariflo.  We  learn  from  the 
Oxford  marbles,  that  Simonides,  the  fon  of  Leoprepis,  in- 
vented a fort  of  artificial  memory,  the  principles  of  which  he 
explained  at  Athens ; and  that  he  was  defeended  from  an- 
other Simonides,  who  was  a poet  no  lefs  renowned  than  him- 
felf.  One  of  thefe  two  poets  invented  thofe  melancholy 
verfes  which  were  fung  at  funerals,  and  are  called  by  the 
Latins  “ Nasnise.”  (Hor.  l.ii.  od.  1.)  Strabo  fays,  that 
the  Athenians  having  befieged  the  city  of  Julis,  raifed  the 
fiege  upon  advice  that  the  inhabitants  had  refolved  to  murder 
all  the  children  under  a certain  age,  that  ufeful  perfons-might 
not  be  employed  in  taking  charge  of  them.  Ceos  was,  with 
the  other  Greek  iflands,  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  be- 
llowed upon  the  Athenians  by  Marc  Antony  the  triumvir, 
together  with  jEgina,  Tinos,  and  fome  other  adjoining 
iflands,  which  were  all  reduced  to  one  Roman  province  by 
Vefpafian. 

CEPA,  in  Botany , C.  Bauh.  Tourn.  See  Allium. 

Cepa,  Rumph.  See  Pancratium  amboinenfe. 

Cepa,  in  Gardening.  See  Allium. 

CEPJEA,  in  Botany,  C.  Bauh.  See  Serum  Cepcea. 

CEPARUM  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  extended  into  the  fea  di- 
redlly  towards  the  north,  near  the  town  of  Sola,  according 
to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

CEPASIiE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  Venetia, 
N.  ot  Plavis  and  W.  of  Opitergium. 

CEPEDEj'De  La,  Count,  in  Biography,  a French  writer 
on  niufic,  who  publiftned,  in  1785,  a treatife  entitled  La 

Poetiqae 


CEP 


CEP 


Poetique  de  la  Mufique,,>  which  contains  many  excellent  re- 
flexions and  precepts  for  a young  compofer  of  lyric  dramas, 
particularly  French,  from  which  the  author  draws  all  the  il- 
luftrations  of  ids  principles.  The  work  is  extended  to  2 vols. 
1 2 mo.  ; is  well  written  and  well  printed,  but  contains  few 
precepts  to  which  the  prefen t mufical  critics  at  the  Inftitute, 
or  ferious  o'pera,  will  fubfcribe.  Thetaftein  mtific  at  Paris, 
from  all  we  can  gather  in  converfing  with  good  judges  of  the 
lyric  drama,  is  fo  much  improved  linee  the  time  of  Rameau, 
and  the  orcheftra  fo  well  disciplined  by  the  performance  of 
German  fymphonies,  that,  with  a better  language  for  the 
emiffion  of  found,  and  better  lingers,  would  be  very  high  in 
the  fcale  of  the  melodrama. 

CEPHA  Caste lli,  in  Geography,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Afia,  in  Syria. 

CEPHALfEDIS,  Cefala,  a town  on  the  northern  part 
of  Sicily. 

CEPHALALGIA,  in  Medicine , from  xE^aX>j,  head , and 
csXyo;-,  pain,  is  the  technical  term  for  the  diforder,  which  is, 
in  common  language,  called  head-ache.  By  fome  authors 
this  term  is  applied  only  to  a recent  or  flight  head-ache,  or 
to  one  which  is  partial  or  confined  to  a particular  part  of  the 
head;  and  they  employ  the  word  CephaltEA,  xiQccXxlx,  to 
denote  the  complaint,  when  it  is  of  longer  (landing,  or  more 
obltmate,  or  when  the  whole  of  the  head  is  affeXed.  Thefe 
aiitinXions,  however,  are  generally  overlooked  at  prefent, 
and  the  two  terms  are  ufed  fynonymoufly.  Other  denomi- 
nations are  alfo  given  to  head-aches,  which  are  accompanied 
by  other  peculiarities  of  fymptoms:  thus  when  they  return 
at  regular  periods,  with  certain  intervals  of  eafe,  they  are 
termed  intermitting  head-aches,  and  by  the  vulgar,  agues  in 
the  head;  and  as  in  thefe  inftances  ic  ufually  happens  that 
one  half  of  the  head  only  fuffers,  they  are  technically  de- 
feribed  under  the  term  Hemicrania  (from  r.y.io-v,  half,  and 
xfoSiox,  thejlul!)  : fee  Hemicrania.  When  the  pain  is  con- 
fined to  a particular  point  in  the  face,  namely,  to  the  fitua- 
tiou  of  a fmallhole,  through  which  a nerve  paffes  to  the  in- 
teguments, it  has  been  denominated  by  the  French  Tic  Dou- 
loureux. A local  and  violent  pain  alfo  occurs  occafionally  in 
fome  part  of  the  head,  in  hyfterical  women,  which  is  faid  to 
refemble  the  fenfation  of  a nail  driven  into  the  head,  and  has 
hence  been  denominated  Clavus  hyjlericus.  See  Hys- 
teria. 

Head-ache  is  a,  fymptom  of  almoft  every  febrile  com- 
plaint, as  well  as  of  many  others  of  a chronic  nature  ; info- 
much  that  Dr.  Cullen  has  not  included  it  among  the  genera 
of  idiopathic  difeafe,  in  his  nofology.  Although  it  be, 
however,  in  a great  majority  of  inftances,  fymptomatic  of  a 
difeafe  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  or  of  a general  febrile 
date,  yet  it  is  frequently  the  concomitant  of  fome  morbid 
ftate  of  the  contents,  or  of  the  integuments,  of  the  fkull. — 
An  acute  pain  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  moft  obvious  marks 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  which  is 
termed  phrenitis,  or  phrenzy  ; as  well  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, as  in  that  form  of  the  difeafe,  which  terminates  by 
an  effufion  of ferum  into  the  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  is 
then  denominated  hydrocephalus.  It  alfo  accompanies  the 
various  organic  difeafes,  which  take  place  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  may  be  found  among  the  accounts  of 
diffeXions,  detailed  by  Morgagni,  Haller,  Lieutaqd,  &c. 
Thus  after  death,  which  had  been  preceded  by  fevere  and 
obftinate  head-ache,  tumours  and  abfeeffes  have  been  found 
feated  in,  or  adhering  to,  certain  portions  of  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebilliim  ; the  different  membranes  of  the  brain  have  been 
found  thickened  ; the  arteries  or  membranes  partially  con- 
verted into  bone  ; bony  projeXions  from  the  cranium  have 
been  difcoverec^  piercing  or  preffing  on  the  brain;  and  tffufions 


of  blood  or  ferum  producing  preffure  on  the  external  furface, 
or  in  the  internal  cavities,  of  that  organ.  Pain  in  the  head  is 
alfo  the  confequence  of  that  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the 
head,  which  gives  rife  to  lethargic,  apopleXic,  and  paralytic 
affeXions,  by  preffure  on  the  brain,  or  by  the  fubfequent 
rupture  of  the  veffels,  and  effufion  of  blood.  In  perfons  of 
full  habit  of  body,  therefore,  with  (Fort  neck,  large  head, 
and  florid  complexion,  head-ache  is  ufually  one  of  the  fore- 
runners of  an  apopleXic  attack. 

Further,  there  are  inftances  of  idiopathic  head-ache,  in 
which  the  brain  itfelf  does  not  appear  to  be  affeXed,  but  in 
which  the  morbid  condition  is  confined  to  the  fkull,  or  its 
integuments.  The  integuments  of  the  cranium  appear  to  be 
not  unfrequently  the  feat  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  which 
gives  rife  to  a head-ache,  tedious  and  diftrefling  as  rheuma- 
tifm  feated  in  the  membranes  furrounding  the  joints,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  poilon  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe, when  the  fyftem  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  it, 
is  liable  to  excite  a peculiar  inflammation  in  th z pericranium* 
or  membrane  invefting  the  Ikull,  and  even  in  the  Ikull  itfelf, 
which  excites  a fevere  head  ache,  accompanied  by  a great 
forenefs  or  tendernefs  of  the  integuments. 

The  moft  frequent  inftances  of  head-ache,  however,  are 
thofe  in  which  it  is  fymptomatic  of  difeafe  in  fome  other 
part  of  the  body,  or  arifes  in  confequence  of  the  fympathy 
which  exifts  between  the  brain  and  fome  other  organ 
Thefe  fympathies  are  numerous,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  is 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  head  and  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  efpecially  between  the  head  and  the  ftomach* 
Hence  with  almoft  every  derangement  of  the  ftomach,  the 
head  is  liable  to  fuffer.  Such  is  the  origin  of  that  common 
complaint,  efpecially  among  the  high-feeding  ranks  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  is  ufually  termed  a Jich  head-ache,  and  which 
has  been  well  deferibed  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Fother- 
gill.  (See  Medical  Obf.  and  Inquir.  vol.  vi.  p.  103.)  This 
learned  phyfician  has  remarked,  that  the  patients,  affeXed 
with  this  fpecies  of  head-ache,  awake  early  in  the  morning 
with  a pain,  which  feldom  afteXs  the  whole  head,  but  one 
particular  part  of  it  only  ; moll  commonly  the  forehead, 
frequently  over  one,  and  fometimes  over  both  eyes.  Some- 
times it  its  fixed 'about  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  bone 
of  one  fide  only  ; fometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  or  occiput , is  affeXed  : fometimes  it  darts, 
from  one  to  another  of  thefe  places.  With  this  is  joined 
more  or  lefs  of  ficknefs,  which  is  juft  barely,  in  many  people, 
not  fufficient,  without  affiftance,  to  excite  vomiting.  If 
this  pain  comes  on,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  any  meal  is  taken,  feldom  any  thing  is  thrown 
up  but  thin  phlegm,  unlefs  the  draining  is  fevere,  when 
fome  bitter  or  acid  bile  is  brought  up.  In  this  cafe,  the 
difeafe  begins  foon  to  abate,  leaving  a forenefs  about  the 
head,  a fqueamifhnefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  a general  uneafi- 
nefs,  which  induces  the  fick  to  wi(h  to  repofe.  Perhaps, 
after  a Ihort  fleep,  they  recover  perfcXly  well,  being  only  a 
little  debilitated  by  their  fufferings. 

The  duration  of  this  paroxyfm  is  different  in  different- 
perfons  ; in  fome  it  goes  off  in  two  or  three  hours  ; in  others 
it  will  laft  twenty-four,  or  longer,  and  with  a violence  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  endured,  the  lead  light  or  noife  feeming  to  throw 
them  on  the  rack.  Its  returns  are  very  irregular,  as  mil  ft  be 
the  cafe,  fince  the  d feafe  for  the  moft  part  proceeds  from,, 
accidental  caufes.  It  occurs  in  perfons  of  almoft  every  ha- 
bit and  complexion;  chiefly  in  the  early  and  middle  ftages 
of  life,  and  among  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  in  fociety. 
Thofe  who  ufe  but  little  exercife,  and  are  inattentive  to 
their  diet,  both  as  to  the  kind  and  the  quantity,  are  the 
greateft  ftifferers. 

This, 


CEPHALALGIA. 


This,  ora  fimilar  fpecies  of  head-ache,  is  frequently  an  at- 
tendant on  a conllipated  Hate  of  the  bowels;  fo  that  thofe 
who  are  habitually  coltive,  are  frequently  fubjeft  to  habitual 
head-aches,  which  are  readily  removed  by  laxative  medicines, 
or  ceafe  on  the  fupervention  of  a laxity  of  the  inte  Hines  from 
any  other  caufe.  Even  in  the  febrile  Hate,  when  the  head- 
ache may  be  confidered  as  originati  , from  other  circum- 
itances,  conllipation  of  the  bowels  tends  to  aggravate  it 
greatly.  Hence  the  neceflity  for  the  pra&itioner  to  attend 
to  the  Hate  of  the  bowels  in  ail  cafes  of  head-ache. 

A pain  in  the  head  frequently  occurs,  in  confequence  of 
its  fympathy  with  the  uterine  organs,  more  efpecially  as  a 
fymptom  of  retention  or  fuppreffion  of  the  catamenia.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  the 
effeft  of  an  increafed  quantity  of  blood  diilributed  to  the 
head,  rather  than  a fympathetic  pain,  lince  a general  ple- 
thora is  induced  by  the  fupprtflion  of  an  accuHomed  evacu- 
ation. In  the  fame  way  head-ache  is  the  confequence  of  the 
fuppreffion  of  other  habitual  difcharges,  fuch  as  old  ulcers, 
and  ifTues,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  omiffion  of  periodical 
blood-letting. 

Head-ache  is  a fymptom  of  almoft  all  acute  febrile  com- 
plaints, as  well  of  intermittent  as  of  continued  and  eruptive 
fevers.  It  likewife  occurs  in  certain  ailhenic  or  debilitated 
conditions  of  the  body,  when  it  has  been  called  a nervous 
head-ache.  This  fpecies  of  head-ache  takes  place,  as  Dr. 
Willan  has  remarked,  “ unconne&ed  with  any  particular 
febrile  difeafe,  from  forrow,  fatigue,  watching,  and  from 
fudden  changes  of  temperature  in  fummer  as  well  as  in  win- 
ter. It  is  attended  with  a whitenefs  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
fenfation  of  weaknefs  or  languor.  A fharp  and  quick  pulfe, 
in  this  complaint,  produces  a throbbing  at  the  temples,  and 
an  acute  pain  through  the  whole  head.  When  the  pulfe  is 
flow  and  feeble,  the  pain  is  defcribed  as  dull  and  heavy, 
fometimes  girding  round  the  head,  fometimes  fixed  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  In  perfons  who  have  confiitutionally  a 
very  languid  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  latter  fpecies  of 
head-ache  recurs  on  every  flight  occafion,and  often  becomes 
periodical,  returning  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  with- 
out any  manifefl  exciting  caufe.”  Reports  on  the  Difeafes 
in  London,  p.  239. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  caufes  of  head-ache  may  be 
confidered  under  three  heads  ; namely,  whatever  comprefies 
or  in  any  manner  irritates  the  contents  or  the  integuments  of 
the  cranium  itfelf ; whatever  irritates  or  injures  thofe  parts 
with  which  the  head  is  conne&ed  by  fympathy,  efpecially 
the  organs  of  digellion  ; and,  laflly,  whatever  tends  to  in- 
duce a Hate  of  fever  or  of  morbid  irritability  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  at  large.  It  is  frequently  extremely  difficult,  parti- 
cularly at  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  to  afeertain  the 
nature  of  the  caufe  from  which  the  pain  originates.  If  it 
arife  from  inflammation  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  in- 
deed, it  will  be  ealily  diflinguilhed  by  the  acute  fever,  with 
a quick  and  hard  pulfe,  the  intolerance  of  light,  delirium, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  phrenfy  ; and  if  thefe  occur  in  child- 
ren, a termination  in  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  in  the  head, 
may  generally  be  anticipated.  When  the  pain  attacks  thofe 
perfons  who  exhibit  the  marks  of  plethora  before  defcribed, 
and  who  are  affefted  with  great  drowfinefs,  or  flight  lofs  of 
memory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fullnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  head-ache. 
And  when  fymptoms  of  lues  venerea,  or  of  rheumatifm,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  have  preceded  or  accompany  the 
head-ache,  it  may  be  pronounced  fyphilitic  or  rheumatic  ac- 
cordingly. But  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  determine  what  the  internal  organic  caufe  of 
.the  head-ache  is,  or  in  what  part  of  the  bfain  it  is  fitusted, 
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but  alfo  to  afeertain  whether  the  caufe  be  reallv  organic,  or 
whether  it  may  arfe  from  fympathy  with  fome  other  organ, 
or  from  the  Hate  of  the  conllitution  in  general.  The  dura- 
tion and  pertinacity  of  the  pain  are  ofttn  the  only  fource  of 
conjecture  as  to  its  organic  origin. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fympathetic  head- aches,  the  abfencc 
of  the  diagnoflic  fymptoms  juft  enumerated  ; the  obvious 
condition  of  the  functions  of  the  Homach,  bowels,  See.  ; the 
known  circumftances  as  to  irregularities  of  diet,  &c.  which 
may  have  preceded  the  attack  ; and  the  feat,  the  mode,  and 
time  of  its  occurrence,  as  has  been  already  Hated,  will  con- 
tribute to  inform  11s  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  head- 
ache. And  if  there  be  any  obvious  general  debility,  lan- 
guor, or  low  fpirits,  with  occafional  giddinefs,  tremors, 
and  fenfations  of  faintnefs  about  the  precordia  ; and,  more 
efpecially,  if  grief,  watching,  fatigue,  or  fuch  debilitating 
caufes  have  been  acting,  the  aHhenic  head  ache,  before  de- 
fcribed from  Dr.  Willan,  may  be  prefumed  to  txift. 

After  all  thefe  circumftances  have  been  duly  inveftigated 
and  confidered,  the  method  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  will 
readily  fuggeft  itfelf,  if  the  conclufion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
complaint  be  fatisfaClory.  Where  the  fymptoms  of  phre- 
nitic  inflammation  are  prefent,  general  and  local  blood- 
letting, bliflering,  purging,  the  application  of  cold,  and  the 
whole  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  muft  be  reforted  to. 
See  Phrenitis.  Where  thtre  is  apparently  fome  internal 
organic  caufe,  the  nature  and  feat  of  which  cannot  be  afeer- 
tairied,  the  attempt  to  cure  can  only  be  purfued  upon  gene- 
ral principles  ; and  therefore,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
fome  morbid  or  preternatural  enlargement  of  fome  part  is 
taking  place,  the  impetus  and  quantity  of  the  blood  carried 
to  the  brain,  and  the  increafed  action  of  its  vefltls,  muft  be 
diminifhed  by  the  local  detraction  of  blood,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  blifters  ; which  view  will  alfo  be  farther  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  adminiftration  of  fome  fedative  medicine,  fuch 
as  digitalis,  or  cicuta  ; or  with  the  intention  of  exciting 
the  activity  of  the  abforbent  veflcls,  by  which  any  morbid 
growth  may  be  diminilhed,  the  ufe  of  mercury  may  be  alfo 
reforted  to.  The  bowels,  in  fuch  a cafe,  muft  be  kept  re- 
gularly open  ; and  every  thing  which  can  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation, whether  ftimulating  food  or  drink,  or  corporeal 
exertion,  ftiould  be  carefully  avoided.  Where  the  head-ache 
is  apparently  fyphilitic  or  rheumatic,  it  is  fcarcely  nectflary 
to  mention  that  the  remedies,  which  are  ufeful  in  other  forms 
of  fyphilis  and  rheumat  fm,  may  be  adminiftered  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  “ fick  head-ache,”  which  depends  on  a difordered 
condition  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  occafiontd  by  irre- 
gularities of  diet,  may  be  readily  removed  or  relieved  by 
emptying  the  Homach  of  its  iil-digefted  and  noxious  con- 
tents, by  means  of  an  emetic  or  mild  cathartic  : but  the 
fame  paroxyfm  will  be  again  repeated,  unlcfs  the  caufes  be 
avoided.  Some  perfons  pofl'efs  fo  little  felf-command,  and 
are  fo  much  habituated  to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the 
palate,  that  they  pafs  a great  portion  of  their  lives  in  the 
conllant  fucctffion  of  fuch  attacks.  The  ftomach,  however, 
may  be  (Lengthened,  and  its  digellive  powers  aided,  by  the 
ufe  of  bitter  itomachic  medicines,  joined  with  alkalis  or  pre- 
parations of  Heel  ; and  the  remora  of  the  food  may  be  in 
fome  degree  avoided  by  the  ufe  of  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  or 
the  aloetic  pills,  in  moderate  quantities.  But,  as  Dr. 
Fothergill  has  very  judicioufly  remarked,  “ whatever  pro- 
cefs  the  phylician’s  judgment  leads  him  to  purfue,  there  is 
one  object  that  will  deferve  his  attention,  and  will  require 
that  of  the  patient.  This  difeafe  is  not  the  effeCt  of  any 
fudden  accidental  caufe  ; it  is  the  effefct  of  reiterated  errors 
in  diet,  or  in  conduct,  which,  by  weakening  the  powers  of 
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digeftion,  arid  othenvife  difordering  the  anirral  functions, 
have  affecled  the  fecretion  of  thofe  juices,  and  perhaps  the 
organs  themfelves,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  reqnire  a Heady 
perfeverance  in  tiie  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  experience  has 
fuggcHed  are  moll  likely  to  reflure  them  to  full  health. 
This  change  cannot  be  effedled  fpeedily  ; it  requires  a pa- 
tient obfervance  of  proper  regimen,  both  in  refped  to  medi- 
cine and  diet.  The  former  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  be  taken  without  difgull  for  feveral  weeks  to- 
gether, and  to  be  repeated  at  proper  diltances,  till  the  end 
is  obtained,  digeftion  rightly  performed,  and  the  bile  fe- 
creted  and  difeharged  as  health  requires  ; by  which  means, 
all  that  train  of  evils,  which  are  the  confequences  of  its 
detention  and  diftempered  Hate,  will  be  gradually  removed. 
The  benefits  refulting,  in  many  cafes,  from  the  ufe  of  the 
mineral  waters,  when  drank  in  a proper  quantity,  and  for  a 
proper  length  of  tune,  are  undoubted  proofs  of  the  neceflity 
of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  may  appear, 
at  fird  light,  of  no  great  efficacy,  yet,  if  well  directed  and 
fleadily  purfued,  will  at  length  obtain  the  mod  fubdantial 
advantages. 

“ There  is  another  part  of  our  affidance,”  Dr.  Fothergill 
adds,  “ which  is  not  lefs  neceffary,  in  this  cafe,  than  medi- 
cine to  a perfect  recovery,  which,  perhaps,  is  too  often  dif- 
reg3rded  both  by  the  patient  and  the  phyfician  ; and  if  I 
have  fucceeded  in  removing  many  complaints  of  this  nature, 
where  very  judicious  preferiptions  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  it 
has  been  by  entering  more  minutely  into  that  part  of  the 
prefeription  which  depended  on  the  patient’s  own  condudl, 
than  by  the  ufe  of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy  than  thofe 
which  had  been  preferibed  by  others.  We  are  perhaps  too 
ready,  in  chronic  cafes,  where  digedion  is  concerned,  to 
confide  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  judge  it  fufficient  to 
feleft  and  enjoin  fuch  articles  in  our  preferiptions  as  are  of 
known  ufe  in  fuch  cafes  : but  unlefs  the  whole  plan  of  diet, 
both  in  kind  and  quantity,  is  made  to  confpire  with  medical 
prefeription,  the  benefits  arifing  from  this  are  hourly  anni- 
hilated by  negledl  or  indulgence.”  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq. 
vol.  vi. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  point  out  the  articles  of  diet,  or  the 
quantity  of  food,  which  ffiould  be  taken  or  avoided  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  fince  what  is  extremely  detrimental  to  one 
conditution  mav  be  taken  in  abundance  and  with  impunity 
by  another.  Individual  experience,  if  it  were  carefully  at- 
tended to,  is  generally  a fufficient  monitor.  There  are 
fome  things,  however,  which,  even  in  fmall  quantities,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  excite  the  lick  head-ache  in  many  conditutions  : 
fuch  are  melted  butter,  fat  meats,  and  fpices  ; and  hence 
meat -pies,  which  contain  all  thefe  things  united,  are  a fertile 
fource  of  this  complaint.  But  perhaps  an  overloading  of 
the  domach  with  various  things,  in  themfelves  even  not  un- 
wholefome,  is  one  of  the  mod  frequent  caufes  of  this  dif- 
order.  By  thofe,  therefore,  who  are  liable  to  this  fpecies 
of  head  ache,  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking  ought  to  be 
ftudioufly  fhunned. 

The  adhenic  head-ache,  which  is  produced  by  grief, 
watching,  fatigue,  and  other  debilitating  caufes,  may  be 
foothed  by  anodyne  medicines,  and  ultimately  relieved  by 
the  bark,  or  fome  other  domachic  bitter,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  redore  the  drength  ; and  fome  more  diffuiible 
ftimulant,  fuch  as  ammonia  (or  volatile  alkali),  in  its  various 
preparations,  will  be  ufed  with  confiderable  advantage, 
efpecially  where  the  fenfations  of  languor  and  weaknefs  are 
very  great,  and  accompanied  with  giddinefs  in  the  head, 
occafional  dimnefs  of  light,  &c.  The  tonic  plan,  of  courfe, 
will  be  alfo  purfued  in  diet  and  regimen,  and  moderate  ex- 
ereife  regularly  reforted  to. 
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Where  the  head-ache  is  a concomitant  of  general  fever, 
the  treatment  peculiar  to  that  modification  of  fever  which 
may  be  prefent  mud  be  necefiarily  employed.  See  Fever. 

CEPHA  LAN  THUS,  in  But  any,  (from  K'ixXo;,  a head, 
and  avSo,-,  a.  flower  ; fo  called  becaufe  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
head),  button-wood,  button-tree,  or  pond  dog-wood.  Linn, 
Gen.  1 13.  Schreb.  147.  Willd.  170.  Lam.  Illud.  153. 
Juff.  209.  Vent.  ii.  591.  Gaert.  54G.  ( Platanocephalus, 
Vaill.  A.  G.  1722.)  Ciafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aggregates,  Linn.  Ruliacea,  Jud.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common  perianth  none  ; common  recep- 
tacle globular,  villous,  colle&ing  numerous  florets  into  a 
head  ; proper  perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  one-leafed,  funnel- 
fhaped,  angular  j border  quadrifid.  Cor.  proper  monopeta- 
lous,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  (lender,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
border  quadrifid.  Stam.  filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  co- 
rolla, fhorter  than  the  border ; anthers  globular.  Pift.  germ 
inferior;  dyle  longer  than  the  corolla;  digma  globular. 
\_Peric.  none.  Seeds  folitary,  long,  attenuated  at  the  bafe, 
pyramidal,  woolly,  Linn.]  Peru,  capfule  inferior,  crown- 
ed with  the  permanent  calyx,  inversely  pyramidal,  four- 
celled  ; cells  one-feeded,  feparating  from  each  other  as 
the  feed  ripens,  but  without  valves,  and  not  opening  fpon- 
taneoufly  ; two  of  them  generally  abortive.  Seeds  oblong. 
Gaert.  Lam. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  aggregate,  fixed  to  a globular  recep- 
tacle. Calyx  proper  fuperior,  quadrifid.  Corolla  tubular. 
Capfule  four  or  two-celled,  dividing  into  four  or  two 
parts. 

Sp.  1.  C.  occidentalis , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  I. 
Willd.  Gaert.  tab.  86.  fig.  7.  Lam.  111.  tab.  59.  (Scabiofa, 
Pluk.  tab.  77.  fig.  4. ) “ Leaves  oppofite  or  ternate  ; heads 

terminal,  forming  a kind  of  raceme.”  Lam.  A fhrub,  from 
five  to  feven  feet  high.  Stem  a little  branched,  weak,  cylin- 
drical, greyilh,  leafy,  almod  its  whole  length.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  egg-fhaped,  acute,  entire,  loft,  fmooth  above  ; the 
nerves  of  the  lower  furface,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  fometimes 
befet  with  fhort  hairs.  Flowers  whitifh,  in  fmall  peduncled 
heads  which  terminate  the  dem,  three,  five  or  feven  together, 
and  form  what  La  Marck  calls  a kind  of  raceme,  but  which, 
from  the  terms  of  his  own  defeription,  as  well  as  from  his 
figure,  is  rather  an  umbel.  A native  of  fwamps,  in  Carolina. 
A decodlion  of  the  wood  or  root  is  ufed  as  a cure  for  the 
bite  of  venomous  animals,  and  is  faid  to  be  efficacious  in 
veneieal  complaints.  2.  C.  angujlfolius,  Mart.  2.  Lour. 
Cochin.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  linear,  oppofite.”  A middle- 
fized  tree,  with  afeending  branches.  Leaves  quite  entire. 
Flowers  pale,  in  fmall  terminal  heads  ; common  receptacle 
oblong,  villous  ; fegments  of  the  proper  calyx  awl-fhaped, 
hairy;  befet  with  diining,  coloured,  peduncled  glands.  Fruit 
a fmall  compound  berry  ; the  acini  or  component  parts 
roundifh,  crowned,  flaccid,  two-celled,  inferior;  cells  one- 
feeded.  A native  of  Cochin-China.  3.  C.  procumlens, 
Mart.  3.  Lour.  “Stem  procumbent;  leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, alternate.”  A thick  fhrub,  with  many  long  funi- 
cular branches.  L eaves  large,  quite  entire,  tomentous, 

petioled.  Flowers  violet-coloured,  dioicous  ; in  long,  inter- 
rupted, terminal  racemes  ; the  females  in  a naked  globular 
receptacle,  without  any  perianth,  either  proper  or  common  ; 
corollas  five-cleft,  inferior,  very  many,  on  long  peduncles, 
forming  a ball  or  head  ; dyle  capillary,  equal  to  the  corolla  ; 
digma  fimple.  Seed  Angle,  egg-diaped,  compreded,  naked. 

A native  of  Cochin-China.  4.  C.  montanus.  “ Leaves 
egg-ffiaped,  crenate,  alternate.”  A large  tree,  with  a 
hempen  bark  and  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  acuminate, 
petioled,  rough  above,  tomentous  underneath.  Flowers  di- 
oicous, green,  on  folitary  axillary  peduncles,  forming  round- 
ifh 
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ifh  heads,  on  a naked  globular  receptacle;  the  females 
without  a corolla  ; proper  perianth  almoft  clofed,  four-cleft, 
fuperior.  Seed  finale,  comprefled,  with  a fubpappous  ring, 
perhaps  from  the  laciniated  tube  of  the  calyx.  A native 
of  China.  C . Jlellatiis,  Mart.  5.  Lour.  “ Leaves  ftel- 

lated,  laciniat-d-linear.”  A middle-fized  tree,  with  amend- 
ing branches.  Leaves  by  threes,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Florets 
white,  coliedted  into  a ball,  with  a fmall  egg-fliaped  recep- 
tacle ; no  common  perianth  ; proper  perianth  inferior,  with 
four  awl-fhaped  fegments  ; corolla  fuperior,  with  a four-cleft 
reflexed  border,  four  nearly  fefille  anthers,  a long  ftyle,  and 
one  naked  feed.  A native  of  Cochin-China. 

We  have  followed  profeffor  Marty ri  in  taking  up  the  laft 
four  fpecies  from  Loureiro,  that  they  might  not  be  entirely 
omitted  ; although  Loureiro  himfelf  confides  that  they  dif- 
fer very  much  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  Linnxus’s 
generic  character.  The  defeription  given  by  Linnaeus  of 
the  fruit  of  his  foie  cephalanthus  is  certainly  founded  on  a 
mifconception,  and,  according  to  Gxrtner,  appears  to  have 
been  made  when  he  was  only  half  awake  : fruftus  negligen- 
ter  Sc  quafi  ex  infomnio  deferipfit.  It  is,  therefore,  enti- 
tled to  no  authority  in  fixing  the  generic  chara&er.  But 
Loureiro’s  deferiptions  of  his  new  fpecies  are  alfo  in  feveral 
refpedls  fo  confufed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what 
he  means.  If,  by  the  fruit  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  which  he 
calls  a compound  berry,  we  are  to  underhand,  as  is  probably 
the  cafe,  the  aggregate  fruit  of  all  the  proper  flowers,  it 
may  belong  to  this  genus.  What  he  calls  the  Angle  naked 
feed  of  the  fifth,  may  poffibly  be  a pericarp  with  three  abor- 
tive cells,  and  may  not  contradift  any  effential  part  of  the 
generic  character.  But  the  third  and  fourth  feem  too  re- 
f radio ry  to  obtain  admiffion.  La  Marck,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, has  added  to  the  C.  occidentals  of  Linnxus,  two 
other  fpecies,  which  he  calls  chir.enfis  and  pilulifera,  both 
communicated  by  Sonnerat : the  former  he  fnfpedted  might 
be  found  not  to  differ  from  nauclea  orientalis  of  Linnaeus, 
but  he  had  then  no  doubt  of  its  being  a real  cephalanthus. 
As,  however,  he  has  not  inferted  them  in  his  fubfequent  il- 
lultrations,  he  appears  to  have  changed  his  opinion.  See 
Nauclea. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  only  has  been 
cultivated  in  England.  It  has  been  railed  by  cuttings  and 
layers,  but  is  chiefly  propagated  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be 
fown  before  Chriftmas,  and  will  then  come  up  in  the  next 
fpring  : but  if  they  are  fown  in  Ipring,  they  generally  remain 
a year  in  the  ground;  iti'  which  cafe,  the  pots  fhould  be 
placed  in  the  fhade  during  the  fummer,  and  fheltered  under 
a common  frame  to  proteft  them  from  frofl  in  the  enfuing 
winter.  The  firft*  year,  after  they  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  in  hot  weather  ; and  as  they  naturally 
grow  in  nroift  ground,  fhould  be  regularly  watered.  In 
the  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  fhc-ltered  nur- 
fery-beds,  where  they  may  remain  a year  or  two,  according  to 
the  progrefs  which'  they  have  made  ; and  fhould  be  finally 
tranfplanted  in  October. 

CEPLIALAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of 
Africa,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  fituate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  great  Syrtis.  He  adds,  that  it  was  elevated,  and  co- 
vered with  wood.  Ptolemy  alfo  mentions  it.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  prefent  cape  Mefurata. 

CEPHALE,  a burgh  of  Greece  in  Attica,  between 
Profpette  and  Aphydne,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft  of 
the  Saronic  gulf.  The  Diofcuri,  viz.  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
were  fo  highly  refpedled  in  this  place,  that  they  were  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  great  gods,  according  to  Paufania3. 
This  burgh  belonged  to  the  Acamantide  tribe. 

CEPHALENIA,  or  Cephallenia,  an  ifland  of  the 
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Ionian  fea,  now  called  Cephalonia,  which  fee.  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (Odyff. ) by  the  names  of  Sa- 
mus  and  Black  Epirus,  or  Epirus  Melxna ; and  had  an- 
ciently four  cities,  one  of  which  bore  the  name  of  the  ifland, 
although  Ptolemy  mentions  only  two.  Strabo  tells  us,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  only  two  cities  remaining  ; but  Pliny 
(1.  iv.  c.  12.)  fpeaks  of  three ; adding,  that  the  ruins  of  Same, 
which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  were  iiili  in  being. 
Same  was  the  metropolis  ci  the  ifland,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  flood  in  the  place  which  the  Italians  call  “ Porto  Guif- 
cardo.”  The  names  of  the  four  cities  were,  according  to 
Thucydides  (lib.  li.)  Same,  Prone,  Cranii,  and  False. 

This  ifland  was  fubdued  by  the  Thebans,  tinder  the  con- 
duct of  Amphitryon,  who  is  Paid  10  have  killed  Pterelas,  who 
then  reigned  there.  While  Amphitryon  was  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Cephalonia,  then  called  Samos,  one  Cephalus,  a man 
of  great  diftinftion  at  Athens,  having  accidentally  killed  his 
wife  Procris  in  fhooting  at  a deer,  fled  to  Amphitryon,  who, 
pitying  his  cafe,  not  only  received  hurt  kindly,  but  made  him 
governor  of  the  ifland,  which  from  that  time  was  called  Ce- 
phalonia. After  it  had  been  long  in  fubjedlion  to  the  The- 
bans, it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  and  was 
taken  fromthemby  theiEtolians,  who  held  it  till  it  was  reduced 
by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  having  gained  the  metropolis 
after  a four  months’  fiege  in  the  year  189  B.  C.  fold  all  the 
citizens  for  flaves,  adding  the  whole  ifland  to  the  dominions 
of  his  republic.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  28,  29. 

CEPHALICS,  in  Medicine , from  KitpccX-n,  the  heady 
a term  given  by  the  older  writers  on  the  materia  mediea,  to 
thofe  articles  which  relieve  the  diforders  of  the  head.  Under 
this  term  were  chiefly  included  certain  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  ftimulant  fubftances,  which,  whether  applied  as  odours 
to  the  organs  of  fmell,  or  itfed  as  fternutatories,  or  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  afforded  a fpeedy  relief  to  nervous  or  af- 
thenic  headaches,  giddinefs,  and  faintnefs.  In  fuch  a con- 
dition of  the  body  all  cordials  would  operate  as  cephalics. 
The  fymptoms  arife  from  a languor  of  the  circulation  in  the 
veffels  of  the  head,  which  is  accelerated  by  the  general  fti- 
mulus  of  cordials  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  the  local  fti- 
mulus  of  odours  or  fternutatories  applied  to  the  organ  of 
fmel.1,  and  the  headache  or  giddinefs  neceffarily  ctafe.  The 
term  is  now  ftldom  ufed. 

Cephalic  vein , in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  large  fuperficia} 
veins  of  the  upper  extremity.  See  Veins. 

CEPHALOIDES,  a denomination  given  by  fome  wri- 
ters, who  difeover  virtues  in  plants  from  their  fignatures,  to 
thofe  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  a human  head;  fuch 
are  the  poppy,  piony,  and  the  like. 

CEPHALOMANTIA,  from  k-^c/Xa,  and  pay'll i«,  divi- 
nation, an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  or  method  of  foretell- 
ing futurity  by  a dead  man’s  flat  11. 

Cephalon,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

CEPHALONIA,  opCefalonia,  in  Geography,  a eon- 
fiderable  ifland  of  the  Levant,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Livadia  to  the  north-eaft,  and  near  the  coaft 
of  Morea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  oppofite  to  the  gulf  of  Ltpanto  ; 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to  90  at  its  greateft 
breadth;  anciently  called  Cephalonia,  which  fee.  Venice  ac- 
quired the  fovereignty  of  this  ifland,  as  a gift  from  Gaio  its 
lord,  in  1224;  though  it  was  taken  bv  the  Turks  in  1479, 
and  held  by  them  for  about  20  years.  On  the  fall  of  Venice, 
it  was  feized  by  the  French  ; and  by  the6th  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801,  his  majefty 
the  emperor,  king  of  Hu  gary  and  Bohemia,  confents  that 
the  French  republic  lhall  poffefs,  in  full  fovereignty,  the  ci- 
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rlevant  Venetian  ijlands  of  the  Levant,  viz.  Corfu,  Xante,  Cc- 
phalonia,  St.  Maure,  Cerigo,  and  other  iflands  dependent 
thereon  ; together  with  Butrinto,  Larta,  Vouizza,  and 
in  general  all  the  ci-devant  eftablifhments  in  Albania,  which 
are  iituate  lower  down  than  the  gulf  of  Lodrino. 

T!ie  chief  articles  of  commerce  in  Cephalonia  are  oil,  muf- 
cadine  wine,  and  a fpecies  of  grapes  called  currants.  The 
air  of  this  ifland. is  very  warm;  the  trees  are  covered  with 
flowers  through  the  winter,  and  bear  ripe  fruit  twice  a year, 
in  Aoril  and  November;  but  thofe  which  grow  in  the  lat- 
ter month  are  fmaller  than  the  others.  Corn  is  fown  in  the 
winter,  and  reaped  in  June.  N.  lat.  38'  1 o'  to  38°  54'.  E. 
long.  200  1/  to  21°  30'. 

Cephalonia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  the  fame 
name;  the  fee  of  a bifhop  united  to  Zante.  N.  lat.  38°  30'. 
E.  long.  28°  49'. 

CFPHALONNESOS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  ifland 
cf  the  Euxine  fea,  in  the  Carcinite  gulf,  according  to  Pliny. 
It  belonged  to  European  Snrmatia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CEPHALONOMANTIA,  compour.dedof  re^ccX-o,  head , 
0 voc,  a/s,  and  pavre ioi,  divination,  a method  of  divination,  or 
revealing  fecrets,  by  means  of  an  afs’s  head  broiled  on  the 
coals.  After  muttering  a few  prayers,  the  names  of  feveral 
perfons  fufpefted  of  a theft,  or  the  like,  were  repeated  over  : 
he  at  whcfe  name  the  afs’s  jaws  made  any  motion,  or  the 
teeth  began  to  chatter,  was  held  for  convidfed. 

CEPI1 ALO-PHARYNGEUS,  in  /Incttomy,  a term  ap- 
plied by  fome  writers  to  the  middle  conftridtor  of  the  pha- 
rynx. See  Con  strictores  pharyngis. 

CEPHALOPHORA,  in  Botany , (from  xaQxXo;,  and 
bearing  its  flowers  in  heads,)  Willd.  1463.  Cavan. 
Ic.  6.  tab.  599.  Clafs  and  order,  fyngcnejl a poly  gamut  cequa- 
lis.  Nat.  ord.  Compojita  difcoidea,  Linn.  Corymbiferee,  Juff. 

Gen'.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  compofed  of  two  rows  of  linear, 
acute  leaflets ; receptacle  globular,  honey-combed,  naked. 
Cor.  florets  tubular,  hermaphrodite.  Seeds  folitary,  top- 
fhaped,  flriated,  truncated  ; down  compofed  of  fix  or  feven 
awl-fhaped,  transparent,  chaff-like  leaflets. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked,  hemifpherical  ; down  chaff- 
like, many-leaved  ; calyx  many-ieaved,  rcflcxcd, 

Sp.  C.  glauca.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  hard, 
cylindrical,  flriated,  branched.  Root-leaves  oblong-egg- 
fhaped,  leffening  into  a petiole  ; ftem-leaves  linear,  alternate, 
feffde,  glaucous,  rather  rou^h.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary, 
yellow  ; peduncles  thickened.  A native  of  Chili. 

CEPH ALOPONI A,  from  xsjat ■»  and  ttovo;,  pain,  a de- 
nomination given  by  fome  to  the  cephalalgia , or  head-ache. 

CEPHALOTOMI,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a people  of 
Alia, ‘placed  by  Pimy  towards  mount  Caucafus,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

CEPHALUS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  watered 
by  the  river  Aous. 

Cephalus,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Ariftotle, 
JEljan,  Appian,  and  others  to  the  mullet,  mugil  cephalus, 
which  fee. 

CEPHENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Ar- 
menia, more  generally  called  Sophene. 

CEPHENES,  a name  anciently  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Perfians. 

CEPHENI  A,  a name  which,  according  to  Agathemerus, 
was  given  to  Ethiopia  ; and  which  feems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  fabulous  Cepheus. 

CEPHESIAS,  a lake,  lo  called  by  Scylax,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa. 

CEPPIEUS,  in  AJlronomy,  a conftellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere,  being  one  of  the  48  old  aflerifms ; whofe  ftars, 
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la  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  13  ; in  Tycho’s,  11  ; in  Heve- 
bus’s,  51  ; in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  33. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  given  an  account  of  the  luftre  of  the  35 
liars  in  this  conflellation,  in  his  third  catalogue  of  the  com- 
parative brightnefs  of  the  ftars  ; (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1797. 
pt.  ii.  p.  314;)  and  he  obferves  that  the  15th,  in  the  neck  of 
Cepheus,  marked  » by  Bayer,  confifts  of  two  ftars.  Mr.. 
Goodricke  infers  from  a ferics  of  obfervations  on  the  ftar 
<5  Cephei,  that  it  has  a periodical  variation  of  5'’  8h  37^’, 
during  which  time  it  undergoes  the  following  changes  ; viz. 
it  is  at  its  greateft  brightnefs  about  one  day  and  thirteen 
hours  ; its  diminution  is  performed  in  about  one  day  and 
eighteen  hours  ; it  is  at  its  greateft  obfeuration  about  one 
day  and  twelve  hours  ; and  it  increafes  about  thirteen  hours. 
In  the  firft  point,  it  appears  as  a ftar  of  between  the  3d  and 
4th  magnitude,  though  its  relative  brightnefs  does  not  feem 
always  to  be  quite  the  fame.  In  the  third  point  it  appears 
as  a ftar  of  between  the  4th  and  5th  magnitude,  if  not  nearer 
the  5th  ; and  its  relative  brightnefs  is  as  follows  : nearly  equal 
to  s and  | Cephei,  and  confiderably  lefs  than  7 Laccrtte. 
The  relative  brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  thefe  ftars  with 
which  the  variable  one  was  compared  are  as  follow  : £ Cephei, 
the  brighteft,  is  between  the  3d  and  4th  magnitude  ; 

1 Cephei,  the  next  brighteft,  is  between  the  4th  and  3d  ; 
7 Lacertae,  is  lefs  than  1 Cephei,  and  of  about  the  4th 
magnitude  ; e Cephei  is  between  the  4th  and  5th  magni- 
tude ; and  | Cephei,  which  is  a little  lefs  than  s,  is  between 
the  5th  and  4th.  The  variation  of  the  ftar  $ was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  obfervations  of  Mr,  Pigott.  Phil.  Tranf, 
vol  lxxvi.  p.  48,  See. 

Cepheus,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  a king  of  Ethiopia,  father 
of  Andromeda  by  Cafiiope.  See  Andromeda.  Cepheus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  after  his  death,  became  a 
conftellation.  There  was  another  Cepheus,  prince  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  favoured  by  Minerva,  who  transferred  to  his  head 
a 'ock  from  the  head  of  Medufa,  by  which  he  was  rendered 
invincible.  He  is  mentioned  by  Apollodorus  as  the  fon  of 
Lvcurgus,  and  hunter  of  the  Caledonian  boar.  A third 
Cepheus  is  Paid,  by  the  fame  author,  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
Aleus,  an  Argonaut,  king  of  Tegea,  father  of  Sterope,  and 
an  affociate  of  Hercules,  in  oppofition  to  Hippocoon. 

CEPHISIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Greece, 
in  Attica,  near  Athens. 

Cephisia,  a fountain  of  Attica,  according  to  Pliny 

CEPHISSIS,  or  Copais  lacus,  a lake  of  Beeotia,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  river  Cephiffus,  which  difeharoed 
itfelf  into  this  Lke.  Its  name,  Copais,  was  formed  trom 
the  town  of  Copes,  feated  upon  its  banks.  Panfanias  fays 
(1.  ix.  Bceotic.  c.  24.)  that  there  were  two  towns  on  this  lake, 
viz.  Athenes  and  Eleulis,  which  had  been  fwallowed  up  by 
its  inundations. 

CEPHISSUS,  orCEPHisus,  a river  of  Greece,  vvhichhad 
its  fource  in  the  mountains  that  feparated  Phocis  fromThef- 
faly,  which  range  of  mountains  was  called  Oeta.  Its  courfe 
was  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  In  its  progrefs  it  re- 
ceived feveral  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Lilas?.,  the  Pindus,  and  the 
Chacalis  ; and  before  it  entered  Beeotia,  it  ran  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  where  was  the  diftridt  called  Faropotamus.  In 
Bosotia  it  received  the  Hercyna  and  the  Melas ; and  to  the 
fouth  of  Orchomene  it  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  lake 
Copais,  or  Cephifiis.  This  river  was  celebrated  in  fabulous 
hiftory  ; as  the  graces  delighted  to  bathe  in  it,  and  were 
thence  ftyled  the  goddeffes  of  the  Cephifus.  This  river,  or 
rather  river-god,  is  faid  to  have  been  enamoured  of  feveral 
nymphs,  all  of  whom  flighted  his  pafiion. 

In  Attica  there  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  one,  which 
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was  the  mod  eaderly  and  the  mod  confiderable,  commenced 
north  of  Decelia,  ran  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  Cephiffia, 
and  to  the  fouth-wed  on  the  north  of  Athens,  near  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Piraeus,  and  difcharged  itfelf  in  the 
tort  of  Phalerum.  See  Athens.  The  other  river  com- 
menced N.  of  Phyla,  and  flowed  into  the  Saronic  gulf,  near 
Scirus.  Near  its  mouth  were  found  feveral  ftatues,  and  one 
in  particular  of  a young  man,  who  cut  his  hair  in  order  to 
confecrate  them  to  the  river,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Paufanias,  in  Attic,  c.  37. — Cephijfus  was 
a!fo  the  name  of  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  the  Argo- 
lide,  according  to  Paufanias. — Qrtelius  mentions  a river  of 
this  name  in  the  ifle  of  Salamine  ; a river  of  Greece,  in  Sicyo- 
liia  ; and  another  of  the  fame  name  in  the  ifle  of  Scyros. 

CEPHRQ,  or  Ke?hr.o,  a village  and  defert  of  Egypt, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  delerts  of  Libya ; to  which  were  Sa- 
nilhed  Dionylius  of  Alexandria,  St.  Maximus,  &c. 

CEPHUS,  or  Cepphus,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by 
which  the  black-headed  gull  has  been  deferibed  by  forne 
writers.  See  Larus  rudibundus. 

Cephus,  in  Zoology.  See  Cepus. 

CEPHYRA,  in  Mythology , daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  is 
fabuloufly  reported  to  have  educated  Neptune. 

CEPI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a maritime  place  of  Afia 
Minor,  placed  by  Cedrenus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Cococondoma,  upon  the  Euxine 
fea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  ; who  fays,  it  was  a colony  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Miletus.  Strabo  calls  it  Cepus  ; and  it  is  denominated 
Cepae  by  Mela  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Cepi  corpus,  in  Law,  a return  made  by  the  (he riff,  upon 
a capias,  or  other  procefs  to  the  like  purpofe  ; fignifying, 
that  he  hath  taken  the  body  of  the  party. 

CEPIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  be- 
longing to  the  Celtes  of  Lufitania. 

CEPIC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 4.  miles  S.  of 
Pedena. 

CEPION,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  a particular  air,  in- 
vented by  a difciple  of  Terpander,  and  defigned  to  be 
played  on  the  cithara. 

CEPIONIS  Turris,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Spain,  in  Bcetica. 

CEPIONITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  to  a fpecies  of  (tone,  feem- 
ing  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  jasper.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  there  were  many  kinds  of  it,  fome  more  pellucid 
than  others,  and  fome  eolourlcfs  ; others  variegated  with 
green  and  the  other  colours  of  the  jafpers  and  agates  : they 
were  all  ufed  in  the  ornamentingof  houfes  ; and  the  lead  beau- 
tiful ferved,  when  well  pohflred,  to  make  fpeculums  of. 

CEPITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients to  exprefs  a gem  whicli  gave  the  reprefentation  of  the 
feveral  cinders  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  beds  of  a garden, 
with  naked  veins,  exprefiing  the  walks  between.  The  com- 
mon text  of  Pliny  is  unintelligible,  where  he  gives  the  de- 
feription  of  this  Hone  ; but  Salmafius  has  reftored  it  from 
fome  old  copies,  foas  to  make  it  fenfe,  and  expreffive  of  this 
meaning.  The  done  was  probably  no  other  than  a peculiar 
kind  of  that  agate  which  the  ancients  called  dendrites , and 
we  the  mocoa  Jones. 

CEPOLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  thoracic  fifhes, 
which  have  the  head  roundi(h,  and  compreffed  ; teeth  curved, 
and  placed  in  a fingle  row  ; gill  membrane  fix-rayed  ; body 
ejafiform,  naked  ; belly  rather  flrorter  than  the  head. 

Cepola  tania,  with  caudal-fin  tapering,  wedged  ; and 
Lead  very  obtufe^  It  is  a natiye  of  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
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and  is  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  but  more  commonly  does  not  exceed  two  feet  in  length. 
The  head  is  fliort  and  rounded  ; mouth  large,  and  the  lower 
jaw  rather  exceeding  the  upper  one  in  length.  Both  jaws 
are  armed  with  flrarp  curved  teeth,  placed  in  a fingle  row  in 
the  upper,  and  in  a double  row  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
tongue  is  broad  and  rough  ; the  eyes  very  large,  with  filvery 
irides,  and  black  pupil,  and  placed  vertically  in  the  head. 
The  abdomen  fcarcely  longer  than  the  head  ; body  remark- 
ably long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail,  and  of  extreme 
thinnefs  in  proportion  to  the  length,  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  taenia  or  ribband-fidi  among  ancient  Ichthyologiils. 
The  genera!  colour  is  filvery,  hoary  on  the  back,  and  the 
fides  are  fpeckled,  and  marked  with  rather  large  reddifli  ipots  ; 
the  lateral  line  is  llraight,  and  the  fins  reddifh.  Tins  fi(h  is 
obferved  to  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  (bores,  in 
order  more  readily  to  obtain  its  food,  which  confids  princi- 
pally of  crabs,  and  other  crudaceous  animals.  The  fle(h  is 
fcarcely  eatable. 

Cepola  rubefeens.  Caudal-fin  tapering  ; jaws  (harp, 
pointed,  Linn.  Ophidium  macrophthalmum,  Syd.  Nat.  x. 
Taenia  ferpens  rubefeens  difta,  Artedi. 

Suppofed  by  Gmelin  and  others  to  be,  perhaps,  a variety 
of  the  preceding  ; it  is  fmaller,  and  of  a pale  red  colour 
throughout.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  lately 
difeovered  on  the  ooalt  of  Devonfhire.  Vide  Linn.  Tranf, 
and  Donov.  Brit.  Fi(hes. 

Cepola  trachyptera.  Head  (loping  ; both  jaws  arched  j 
fins  prickly,  ferrated,  and  rough. 

Found  in  the  Adriatic.  The  lateral  line  in  this  fpecies 
is  draight,  with  a fingle  row  of  fcales. 

The  hermannian  band-fifh,  cepola  hermanniana  of  Dr. 
Shaw’s  zoology,  appears  to  differ  in  (o  many  particulars 
from  the  true  cepolas,  that  we  are  of  opinion  with  Ctpede, 
that  it  ought  to  form  a genus  altogether  didinbt  from  them. 

CEPOEAPITES,  in  Natural  Hijory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  done  properly  called  cepites,  a kind  of  mocoa 
agate. 

CEPPHUS.  See  Cephus. 

CEPULA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  Gefner  and 
fome  other  authors  have  called  the  common  ribband-fidi.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  cepole,  the  familiar  name 
of  the  fame  fiflt  in  the  markets  of  Rome.  This  is  the  cepola 
tania  of  modern  naturalids. 

CEPUS,  or  Cephus,  in  Zoology,  a name  affirmed  indif- 
criminately  by  old  writers  to  feveral  monkies  of  the  fmaller 
kind  that  have  more  or  iefs  green  among  their  other  colours. 
The  only  monkey  fo  named  by  modern  naturalids  is  the 
monjlac,  fnnia  cephus  of  Schreber. 

CERA  prima  et  extrema,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were  terms 
applied  to  wills  and  tedaments,  from  the  circumdance  of  their 
being  ufually  written  on  tables  covered  with  wax,  becaufe  in 
them  a perfon  could  eafily  erafe  what  he  wifned  to  alter. 
Hence  ceres  is  put  for  tabulae  cerates  or  tabula  tejlamenti,  (Ju- 
venal, i.  6.3  .)  ; and  prima  cera  is  ufed  for  prima  pars  tabula , 
the  fird  part  of  the  will,  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  p.  53.)  ; and  cera  ex- 
trema or  ima  for  the  lad  part,  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Suet.  Ju- 
venal, 83.) 

CERACE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Macedonia, 
fo  called  by  Polybius,  feated  near  the  lake  Lichorydes. 

CERACHAi  ES,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients , 
the  name  of  a fpecies  of  agate  of  a plain  yellow  colour,  and 
very  much  refembling  yellow  wax.  We  have  it  from  the 
Ead  Indies,  as  alfo  from  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  America  ; and  our  jewellers  fometimes  work  it  into  toys 
of  fmall  value. 
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CERAM,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fpice  iflands  in  the 
Fall  Indian  Sea,  about  190  miles  in  length,  and  40  in 
breadth  ; low  towards  the  Ihore,  and  in  the  interior  parts, 
which  are  little  known,  very  mountainous.  Several  chains  of 
mountains  run  parallel  to  one  another,  in  the  direflion  of 
eaftand  weft,  and  are  feparated  by  fertile  vallies  that  fitpport 
a luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  high  mountains,  fome  of  which 
are  at  leaft  1,200  toifes  in  perpendicular  elevation,  and  yet 
frequented  by  the  natives,  afford  effectual  prote&ion  to  their 
inhabitants  ; fo  that  the  Dutch  have  only  been  able  to  at- 
tach to  its  government  of  Amboyna  a comparatively  fmall 
number,  fettled  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  ifland,  near  the  fea. 
This  ifland  is  faid  to  contain  30,000  fighting  men.  It  pro- 
duces  clove-trees,  which  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  induced 
them  to  deftroy  along  the  coafts,  to  which  their  influence 
extends  ; and  it  has  alfo  large  forefts  of  the  fago-tree,  which 
furnilhes  a confiderable  article  of  exportation.  S.  lat.  about 
30.  E.  long. about  128°  to  13 1°. 

CERAM-laout,  an  ifland  of  the  Eafl  Indian  Sea, 
rear  the  ifland  of  Ceram,  above  five  miles  long,  and  fcarcely 
three  broad  ; mountainous,  and  uninhabited.  It  has  a bay 
on  the  north  coaft. 

CERAMBYX,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  in  the  or- 
der C'OLEOPTERA. 

The  generic  character  of  the  Cerambyces  is  varioufly  de- 
fined by  different  writers.  Linnaeus  deferibes  it  as  having 
the  antenns  compofcd  of  articulations,  which  gradually  di- 
minifh  in  fize  as  they  approach  towards  the  extremity : 
thorax  either  gibbous  laterally,  or  armed  with  fpines  : wing- 
cafes  linear,  or  of  equal  breadth  throughout  ) and  the  feet 
confifting  of  four  joints. 

This  Linntean  definition  of  the  genus  applies  to  fuch  a 
vaft  number  of  infedls,  which,  in  other  particulars,  pofiefs 
an  evident  generical  diffimilarity,  that  later  authors  have 
found  it  abfolutely  requifite  to  divide  the  Linnaean  Ceram- 
byces into  feveral  diltindl  genera.  Linnaeus  was  lrimfelf 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  of  retaining  many  of  his  Ce- 
rambyces in  this  genus;  but  in  order  to  comprife  them,  di- 
vided the  genus  into  five  diftinft  fedlions.  Thofe  families, 
or  fe&ions,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  few  fpecies  known 
to  the  Swedifh  naturalift,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  fuffici- 
ently  comprehenfive  by  the  Linnaean  entomologift ; but 
when  we  refledl  on  the  vaft  number  of  new  fpecies,  deferibed 
by  the  indefatigable  Fabricius,  by  Olivier,  and  other  ftill 
later  writers,  not  to  mention  the  many  fpecies  that  are  to 
be  yet  found  in  our  cabinets,  that  have  not  been  deferibed 
by  any  author,  thofe  fubdivifions  will  at  once  appear  in- 
competent for  their  arrangement.  We  mult  conftitute  new 
genera  for  their  reception,  or  if  we  are  to  follow  in  fervile 
imitation,  we  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  inilitution,  at  leaft, 
of  feveral  new  fubdivifions,  to  comprife  them.  The  Lin- 
naean fubdivifions  of  the  Cerambyx  genus  ftand  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : 

* Thofe  which  have  the  thorax  armed  on  each  fide  with 
moveable  fpines — This  is  exemplified  in  Cerambyx  Longima- 
nus.  Linn. 

* * Thofe  in  which  the  thorax  is  margined,  and  armed  at 
the  tides  with  fpines — As  in  Cerambyx  cinnamomeus.  Linn. 

***  Thofe  having  the  thorax  round,  and  armed  with 
fixed  fpines — As  in  Cerambyx  futor.  Linn. 

* * * * Thofe  with  the  thorax  unarmed  and  fomewhat 
cylindrical- — As  in  Cerambyx  punSatus.  Linn. 

*****  Thofe  with  the  thorax  unarmed,  roundifh, 
fomewhat  globofe,  and  flattened  on  the  upper  fide — As  in 
Cerambyx  violaceus.  Linn. 

Two  writers  of  refpedlability,  Geoffroy  and  Schaeffer, 
form  feveral  new  genera  of  the  different  kinds  of  Linnaean 
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Cerambyces.  Their  genus  Prionus  confifts  of  thofe  which 
have  ferrated  antennae  placed  in  the  eyes,  or  furrounded  and 
embraced  at  their  bafe  by  the  eyes.  The  true  Cerambyces , 
according  to  thefe  authors,  are  fuch  as  have  the  antennae 
giadually  tapering  from  the  bafe  towards  their  extremity, 
and  are  placed  in  the  eye,  and  have  the  thorax  armed  with 
fpines.  Thofe  Linntean  Cerambyces,  which  have  Cetaceous 
antenna  placed  in  the  eyes,  and  the  thorax  cylindrical  and 
unarmed  with  fpines,  are  referred  to  their  genus  Leptura  ; 
and  their  genus  Stenocorus  comprehends  thofe  which  have 
the  antennae  tapering  towards  the  extremity,  but  have  their 
bafe  originating  before  the  eyes ; and  the  wing-cafes  dimi- 
nifhing  in  breadth  towards  their  point.  This  laft  genus 
Stenocorus  is  divided  into  two  families,  the  firft  of  which 
only  belongs  to  the  Linntean  Cerambyces,  being  fuch  as 
have  the  thorax  armed  with  fpines  ; the  other  to  the  Lin- 
naean Lepturae,  having  the  thorax  deftitute  of  fpines.  Scc- 
poli  likewife  has  made  fome  alterations  in  the  Cerambyx 
and  Leptura  genera  ; his  character  of  the  firft  is,  however, 
vague  and  indefinite  ; be  affigns  it  the  power  of  emitting  a 
found  or  noife  by  the  friflion  of  the  thorax,  where  it  lies 
clofe  to  the  body,  as  a character  of  the  genus,  and  has,  by 
this  means,  placed  feveral  of  the  true  Cerambyces,  which 
have  not  this  property,  among  his  Lepturae.  The  remainder 
of  the  Linnaean  Cerambyces  he  leparates  into  two  divifions, 
the  firft  containing  thofe  which  have  the  thorax  armed  with 
fpines,  and  the  other  thofe  which  have  the  thorax  deftitute 
of  fpines. 

Olivier  found  it  requifite  to  divide  the  Linnaean  Ceram- 
byces into  feveral  genera ; La  Marck  and  Latreille  have  done 
the  fame;  but  the  moll  important  innovations  that  have  been 
made  or  the  Linnaean  genera  are  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent entomological  publications  of  Eabricius.  Contrary 
to  the  Linnaean  method,  his  chara&ers  of  genera  are  taken 
from  parts  of  the  mouth,  which  cannot  readily  be  fo 
examined  as  thofe  which  Linnaeus  has  taken,  or  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  deny  the  mamfeft  fuperiority  of  the  Fabri- 
cian  genera  over  thofe  of  Linnaeus.  Notwithftanding  that 
Fabricius  conftitdtes  fo  many  genera  of  the  Linnaean  Ce- 
rambyces, and  that  his  chara&ets  are  fo  difiimiiar,  thofe 
genera  appear  fo  natural  and  well  felefled,  that  other  cha- 
ndlers, even  after  the  Linnaean  method,  may  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  This  is  in 
particular  obvious  in  the  genus  Prionus,  as  well  as  Lamia 
and  Saperda,  each  of  which  pofiefs  Linntean  chara tiers,  if 
they  may  be  fo  exprefled,  dillindl  from  thofe  which  cha- 
radlerife  the  true  Cerambyces,  although  in  the  fyflem  left 
us  by  Linnaeus,  they  could  not  be  referred  to  any  other 
genus.  In  a work  recently  publifhed,  on  the  entomology 
of  New  Holland,  and  the  contiguous  iflar.ds,  we  have  en- 
deavoured, under  this  perfuafion,  to  reconcile  the  Fabri- 
cian  genera,  Prionus,  Lamia,  Stenocorus,  and  Saperda  to 
the  Linnaean  arrangement,  by  afligning  to  each  a new  gene- 
rical definition  after  the  manner  of  Linnaeus,  and  conceive 
there  can  be  neither  difficulty,  nor  impropriety,  in  recon- 
ciling many  other  of  the  Fabrician  genera  to  the  Linnaean 
method  in  a limdar  manner.  As  fubdivifions  of  the  Lin- 
naean genera,  the  Fabrician  genera  might  be  eminently  u.fe- 
ful,  fiiould  increafing  the  number  of  new  genera  be  thought 
objectionable.  It  muft  be  regarded  as  no  inconfiderable 
improvement,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Sy/Icina  Natures,  that 
Gmelin  has  availed  himfelf,  in  a great  meafure,  of  the 
Fabrician  genera  as  fubdivifions  of  his  genus  Cerambyx. 

The  genus  Cerambyx  comprehends  an  amazmg  number 
of  the  larger  and  moll  beautiful  of  all  the  coleopterous  in- 
fers. In  the  larva  flats  they  referable  foft,  oblong,  fien-' 
dcr  worms,  with  a fhclly  head,  furnifhed  with  itrong  jaws. 
Oca  and 
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Slid  fix  feet  on  the  anterior  part,  They  live  principally  in 
trees,  the  inner  part  of  which  they  bore  through,  reducing 
the  wood  to  powder,  ’and  undergo  their  changes  from  the 
larva  to  the  pupa,  and  thence  to  the  perfect  (late,  in  the 
cavities  which  they  bore.  In  the  lnrvi  Hate,  they  are 
iometimes  eaten  ; in  the  Weil  Indies  thefe  larvae  are  c;  1- 
ledted  by  the  negroes  as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  tables 
of  their  owners,  and  are  in  great  esteem.  Many  of  thefe 
infefts  po'ffcfs  a powerful  odoriferous  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  European  fpecies  Mofchatus.  The  antennae,  in  many 
of  the  fpecies,  are  longer  than  the,  body. 

In  defending  the  fpecies  of  this  extenfive  genus,  we  flaall 
mention  thofe  fit'll  which  Hand  as  true  Cerambvces  in  the 
Eabrician,  as  well  as  Linnxnn,  fyllems  ; the  other  genera 
Prionus,  Lamia , See.  will  be  alio  introduced  under  the  pre- 
fent  article  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity. 

Genus  Cerambyx, 

Antennx  fetaceous  : feelers  four:  thorax  fpinous  or  gib- 
bous : wing-cafes  linear : jaw  obtufe  and  armed  with  a 
fingle  tooth.  Feelers  four,  filiform  : jaw  obtufe,  with  one 
tooth  : lip  bifid : antennae  fetaceous.  Fahr. 

Capricorne.  Antennae  fetaceous,  long,  fituated  in  the 
eyes:  feelers  four,  et[ual:  eyes  crefcent-fhaped  : jaws  bifid. 
La  March. 

Cerambyx  Giraffa,  black  : thorax  unarmed,  elongated, 
•with  tranfverfe  rugofe  ftrix  : wing-cafes  fcahrous  at  the  bafe, 
and  fmooth  towards  the  apex.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 
C.  Giraffa,  Tranf.  Linn.  Soc. 

Fichtelii.  Braffy  olivaceous  : head  broad  : eyes  pro- 
minent and  divided  : wing-cafes  attenuated,  lengthened  at 
the  tip,  and  fomewhat  bearded.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 
C.  Fichtelii,  Tranf.  Linn.  Soc. 

Cerambyx  Moschatus.  Thorax  fpinous : (hining  green 
and  purple:  antennx  moderate  and  blue.  Linn.  Olivier,  &c. 

This  infedt  is  found  on  the  willow  in  European  countries, 
and  is  generally  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Goat- 
chafer,  or  mufk-beetle,  which  iaH  it  merits  particularly, 
the  infedt  emitting  a powerful  fmell  of  mufk  when  alive. 
Length,  including  the  antennx,  about  three  inches. 

Virens.  Thorax  rounded,  and  fpinous:  body  green  : 
thighs  rufous.  Olivier,  &c. 

This  is  a native  of  Jamaica  ; the  larva  is  found  in  the 
trunk  of  the  amyris  baliamifera.  Dr.  Schwartz.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  of  this  fpecies,  by  Eabricius,  that  it  varies  in  having 
the  antennx  longer  or  fhorterthan  the  body,  and  the  thighs 
toothed  or  unarmed.  Thefe  fuppofed  varieties  are  rnoft 
probably  diltindt  fpecies. 

Nitens.  Thorax  rounded  and  fomewhat  fpinous : ff,in- 
ing  green  : thighs  clavated,  the  club  of  the  four  anterior 
ones  rufous.  Cerambyx  nitens  of  Olivier.  Inhabits  Africa. 
Muf.  Donov.  Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  the  Bankfian 
cabinet.  The  antennx  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  of  a black  colour  : the  body  entirely  green  and  fhining  : 
legs  black  : polterior  (hanks  compreffed. 

Afkr.  Thorax  rounded  and  fpinous  : body  green  : an- 
tennx and  legs  rufous.  Fabr.  This  is  Cerambyx  afer  of 
the  Linnxan  mantiffa  532.  The  front  is  retufe  : antennx 
fearedy  longer  than  the  body,  and  rufous  : thorax  rugofe  : 
wing-cafes  attenuated  : four  anterior  thighs  clavated. 

Vittatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  (hining  green  : thorax 
and  wing-cafes  lineated  with  black.  Fabr.  The  antennx 
are  ot  a moderate  fize  and  black  : wing  cafes  obtufe  : thorax 
with  two  dorfal  black  lines : thighs  unarmed  and  rufous, 
lhanks  black. 

Festivus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  green  : wing-cafes 
violaceous,  greeniftt  at  the  bafe  : thighs  ferruginous,  and 


armed  with  a fing’e  tooth.  Fabr,  Difcovered  by  Mr, 
Smeathman  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa. 
The  antennx  are  of  moderate  length,  black,  with  the  firfl 
joint  rufous:  two  obtufe  fpincs  on  each  fide  the  thorax  : 
thighs  ferruginous  : (hanks  brown. 

Velutinus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  blackifh,  with  a deep 
black  (tripe.  Fabr.  The  antennx  of  this  infect  are  of  a 
moderate  length : the  body  black  ; wing-cafes  obtufe,'  with 
the  dorfal  Hripe  velvety  ; polterior  (hanks  compreffed,  and 
fpinous  at  the  apex.  This  kind  inhabits  America.  Dr. 
Schulz. 

Sericeus.  Thorax  fpinous,  body  black  and  iilky  : fu- 
ture and  Hripe  on  the  wing-cafes  greemfh  : thighs  rufous, 
Fabr.  This  infedt  inhabits  South  America.  The  antennx 
are  black  ; head  and  thorax  deep  black,  velvety,  and  fpoc- 
ted  with  (hining  green. 

Suturai.is.  Thorax  fpinous;  body  black;  future  of 
the  winfr-cafes,  and  Hripe  in  the  middle  golden.  Fabr, 
Olivier,  &c. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  the  Hunterian  cabinet.  It 
inhabits  South  America.  The  abdomen  is  black,  beneath 
bluifli  and  gloffy  ; legs  black  ; thighs  clavated  ; poiterioc 
thighs  and  (hanks  compreffed. 

Elegans.  Thorax  fpinous,  and,  with  the  head,  braffy 
green  and  gloffv  ; wing-cafes  du(ky  ; antennx  long  and 
rufous  ; legs  rufous,  Fabr.  Inhabits  America.  The  an- 
tennx in  this  fpecies  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 

Latipes.  Thorax  fpinous,  depreffed  ; body  greeniffr; 
wing-cafes  cupreous  ; (hanks  dilated  and  compreffed.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Longipes.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  azure;  body 
green  ; antennx  twice  the  length  of  the  body  ; thighs  cla- 
vated. Saperda  longipes.  Fabr.  Mant.  Cerambyx  longipes -. 
Fabr.  Ent.  Sy ft.  Cerambyx  fufijormis.  Degeer.  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  antennx  are  of  a 
blue  colour,  dulky  at  the  tip  ; legs  long,  and  of  an  azure 
colour. 

Interruptus.  Thorax  fpinous,  deep  black;  wing- 
cafcs  with  three  linear  white  fpots  ; antennx  (hort.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  the  mufeum  of  Olivier.  The 
antennx  are  Ihorter  than  the  body,  which  IaH  is  black  ; 
pofierior  legs  longer  than  the  reH,  and  with  the  (banks  com-* 
prefftd.  Native  place  unknown. 

Cerdo.  Thorax  fpinous,  rugofe,  black  ; wing-cafes 
rounded ; antennx  long.  Cerambyx  Cerdo.  Linn.  Inha- 
bits Europe. 

Heros.  Thorax  fpinous,  rugofe,  black;  wing-cafes 
fomewhat  fpinous,  and  pitchy  ; antennx  long.  Geoffr.  &c.- 
Found  on  the  oak  in  Europe. 

Spinicornis.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  and  black; 
wing-cafes  greenifli  with  fpinous  tips.  Fabr. 

This  infedt.  is  defcribed  by  Olivier,  under  the  name  of 
Cerambyx  torridus.  It  inhabits  Africa.  The  antennx  are 
long  and  black,  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 
joint  fpinous  at  the  tip  ; thorax  black,  with  three  tubercles 
on  each  fide,  the  lateral  ones  obtufe  ; legs  black  ; thigh.3 
clavated . 

Ater.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  black;  antennx  mo- 
derate, and  annulated  with  rufous  and  black.  Fabr.  Oli- 
vier, &c.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is 
much  lefs  than  the  IaH  mentioned  fpecies.  The  body  is 
black  ; brealt  cinereous  and  gloffy  ; legs  black  ; thighs  at 
the  bafe  reddifh  ; poHerior  legs  long. 

Batus.  Thorax  rugofe  and  fomewhat  fpinous ; wing- 
cafes  fpinous  at  the  apex  ; antennx  long,  with  hooked 
fpincs.  Cerambyx  Batus.  l.inu.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Ferrugineus.  Thorax  armed  with  ffiarp  Ipines,  ru- 
6 gofc 
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«ofe  and  black-;  wing-cafes  ferruginous;  antennae  long. 
Cerambyx  ferruginev.s . Linn.  Inhabits  the  La  it  Indies, 
Cerambyx  gigas  of  the  Fabrician  Mantilla, 

Alpinus.  Thorax  fpinous  ; band,  and  four  foots  on 
the  wing-cafes,  black  ; antenr.se  long.  Linn.  Found  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  not  hitherto  difcovered  in  England. 
Its  fize  is  rather  lei's  than  that  of  Cerambyx  Mofchatus,  or 
Millie  Beetle. 

Scalaris.  Thorax  fpinous  and  fufeous,  with  a white 
longitudinal  line  ; antennae  long.  Fabr.  A native  of  South 
America,  deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  the  Bankfian  cabi- 
net. The  antennae  are  three  times  the  length  of  the  body  ; 
head  fufeous;  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  derfal  line  white ; 
thorax  armed  with  acute  fpines,  fufeous  with  a dorfal  line 
of  white  ; wing-cafes  fufeous  with  a white  dot  in  the  mid- 
dle and  indented  future. 

Ebulinus.  Thorax  fpinous,  green  and  brafTy ; wing- 
cafes  teftaceous ; antennae  fhort.  Fabr.  This  kind  inha- 
bits Africa,  and  was  firft  deferibed  by  Fabricius,  from  a 
fpecimen  in  the  colleftion  of  Dr.  Hunter.  The  antennae 
are  ferrated  ; thorax  uneven,  and  without  fpots. 

Morio.  Thorax  furnilhed  with  two  fpines,  rugofe  and 
black;  antennae  long  and  ferruginous.  Fabr.  From  the 
fame  cabinet,  as  the  preceding.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
Cayenne.  The  antennae  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
cylindrical,  and  ferruginous,  with  the  firft  and  fecond  joint 
entirely  black,  and  the  three  next  black  at  the  bafe  ; thorax 
rugofe,  with  two  fpines  on  each  (ide,  the  pofterior  one  of 
which  is  largell ; wing-cafes  fmooth,  impreffed  at  the  bafe, 
and  at  the  tip  truncated. 

Kaehleri.  Thorax  fpinous,  black;  wing-cafes  fan- 
guineous.  with  a black  fpot.  Linn.  Found  in  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  and  varus  in  being  fometimes  without  the  black 
fpot  on  the  wing-cafes,  and  fometimes  marked  with  a ru- 
fous lateral  fpot.  Wing  cafes  notched  at  the  extremity. 

Lundii.  Thorax  fpinous,  fanguineous  ; antennae,  tips 
of  the  wing  cafes,  abdomen,  and  legs  black.  Fabr. 

Deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  the  cabinet  of  Lund,  who 
received  it  from  Tranquebar.  Size  of  C.  Kaehleri.  An- 
tennae fhort  and  black  ; thorax  gibbous,  fpinous,  fangui- 
neous, and  without  fpots;  fcutel  black;  breaft  fanguine- 
ous ; abdomen  black,  with  acute  rufous  tubercle  between 
the  fecond  pair  of  legs  ; thighs  (lightly  clavated. 

Succinctus.  Thorax  rugofe,  with  two  fpines ; wing- 
cafes  banded  with  yellow  ; antennae  very  long  and  com- 
prefled.  Li'nn.  'Inhabits  America  and  Brafil,  and  is  men- 
tion :d  by  Degeer  under  the  title  of  Cerambyx  fufco-cajlaneus . 
Inft.  5.  113,  &c. 

Desfontainii.  Thorax  fpinous,  fanguineous,  fpotted 
with  black  : wing-cafes  fanguineous  and  black  at  the  tip  and 
bafe  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

In  the  collection  of  Desfontaines.  This  kind  inhabits 
Barbary.  The  head  is  black  ; wing-cafes  fmooth,  with  a 
fmall’black  fpqt  at  the  bafe,  and  a larger  one  at  the  apex  ; 
body  black  and  without  fpots. 

Striatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  rugofe,  ferru- 
ginous ; wing-cafes  ftriated  with  yellow  ; antennae  long. 
Olivier.  Fabr.  &c.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Deferibed  from 
the  Hunterian  collection.  The  antennae  are  cylindrical, 
twice  the  length  of  the  body,  ferruginous,  and  black  at  the 
tips.  Head  ferruginous  with  three  vertical  black  dots  ; 
thorax  rugofe,* with  two  fpines  on  each  fide,  and  dotted 
with  black  ; fcutel  black  at  the  tip  ; wing-cafes  ferrugi- 
nous with  four  yellow  ftreaks  ; thighs  black  at  the  tips. 

Rufipes.  Thorax  rufous,  and  armed  with  two  fpines  ; 
wing-cafes  fmooth  and  black  ; antennae  long.  Fabr.  A 
native  of  South  America.  The  antennae  are  longer  than 


the  body,  and  yellowifh,  with  the  tips  of  the  joints  ferru- 
ginous ; pofterior  thoracic  fpine  largeft-;  wing"*cafes  gla- 
brous, with  a large  impreffed  dot  at  the  bafe  ; legs  yellowifh 
with  the  tips  of  the  thighs  black  ; abdomen  black. 

Dimidiatus.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines,  and  rug- 
ged, yellow  with  black  dots  ; wing-cafes  black,  yellow  at 
the  bafe  ; antenna;  moderate.  Fabr. 

The  head  of  this  infeft  is  yellow,  with  three  vertical 
black  dots  ; pofterior  fpine  on  the  thorax  largeft,  and  yel- 
low with  black  dots  ; wing-cafes  glabrous,  black,  with  the 
future  and  bafe  yellow  ; body  yellow  with  half  the  abdomen 
black  ; legs  yellow. 

Bicolor.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines,  tuberculated 
and  ferruginous ; lower  hall  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  the  body 
black.  Olivier,  See.  Inhabits  Cayenne;  firft  deferibed 
from  the  cabinet  of  Von  Rohr.  The  antennae  are  mode- 
rate, ferruginous  at  the  bafe,  in  the  middle  yellow,  and  at 
the  extremity  fufeous : head  ferruginous  ; throat  prominent 
and  acute  ; a large  impreffed  dot  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing- 
cafes  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Depressus.  Thorax  armed  with  many  fpines,  depreffed, 
black,  variegated  with  cinereous ; wing-cafes  pointed  ; an- 
tennae long.  Olivier,  Voet,  See. 

The  head  is  black  with  cinereous  villous  impreffed  fpots  ; 
thorax  befet  on  each  fide,  with  about  four  or  five  fhort 
fpines;  wing-cafes  ftriated  ; legs  black. 

Fasciatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  azure  ; wing-cafes  banded 
with  yellow  : antennae  moderate  ; yellow,  blue  at  the  bafe 
and  tip.  Found  in  Tranquebar  by  Dr.  Koenig.  The  an- 
tennae are  compreffed,  and  blue  ; the  laft  four  joints  but  one 
yellow  ; the  laft  blue  ; legs  blue,  the  pofterior  ones  com- 
preffed.  Olivier,  Pallas,  &c. 

Bareicornis.  Thorax  fpinous  ; four  firft  joints  of  the  an- 
tenna bearded  with  black : body  teftaceous,  variegated  with 
black.  Fabr.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Nebulosus.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  dotted  and 
ftriped  with  black  ; antenna  long.  Linn.  Inhabits  the 
trunks  of  pine  trees  in  Europe,  and  is  found  in  England. 
Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Length  half  an  inch. 

Obscurus.  Thorax  fpinous,  villous  and  fulvous  ; wins- 
cafcs  black,  with  a villous  fulvous  fpot  behind  ; antennae 
moderate.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  preceding;  antennae  length  of  the  body; 
wing-cafes  fomewhat  fcabrous;  legs  black  with  yellowifh. 
fhanks.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lund. 

Griseus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  fufeous  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth  with  grey  bands  dotted  with  black  ; antennae  very 
long.  Fabr. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Germany  (Loevvenfkioid.)  It  bears 
a great  refemblance  to  Cerambyx  Nebulofus  but  is  larger, 
and  has  the  antennae  three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  fufeous,  very  slightly  fpotted;  wing- 
cafes  with  a dufky  band  at  the  bafe,  and  another  in  the 
middle,  and  alfo  the  tip  cinereous  dotted  with  black  ; body 
cinereous  ; thighs  dotted  with  black  ; fhanks  black  at 
the  tip. 

Costatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  grey  ; wing-cafes  with 
elevated  lines  dotted  with  black  and  at  the  tips  fufeous  ; an- 
tennas very  long.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the- laft.  The  antennas  twice  the  length  of  the  - 
body,  black,  with  the  joints  whitifn  at  the  bafe,  head  and 
thorax  grey,  the  latter  armed  with  a Tingle  lpine  ; wing-caffs 
grey  at  the  bafe  with  four  elevated  lines  ; legs  grey. 

Hispidus.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  w’hitifh  at  the 
bafe,  and  bidentated  at  the  tip  ; antennas  of  moderate  fize 
and  hairy.  Linn.  Le  caprlcorne-  a etuis  denteles.  Geoffr. 
Cerambyx  fafciculatur,  Degeer.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is 
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found  in  England.  Dcnov.  Brit.  Inf.  This  infeft  is  fmall, 
the  general  colour  cinereous,  fprinkkd  with  black  dots, 
and  banded  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  wing-cafes  with  white. 

FasciculAtus.  Thorax  fpinous ; wing-cafes  entire, 
with  three  hairy  dots;  antennae  moderate  and  hairy.  Panzer, 
Hybner  See.  Inhabits  Germany.  The  head  and  thorax  of 
this  fpecies  are  fufeous ; wing-cafes  pale  at  the  bafe ; legs  grey. 

Pilosus.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines;  wing-cafes 
grey  with  a fingle  tooth  at  the  tip  ; antennae  moderate  and 
hairy.  Olivier. 

This  kind  is  found  in  Saxony.  Hybner.  It  is  final! er  than 
Ctramby x hifpidus  ; wing  cafes  grey,  paled  at  the  bafe. 

Balteatus.  1 horax  (lightly  fpined,  and  brown  ; 
wing-cafes  banded  with  fufeous.  Linn.  Inhabits  Portugal. 

Rugicollis.  Thorax  unarmed,  very  rough  and  black  ; 
antennae  moderate,  and  with  the  legs  pitchy.  Fabr.  Inha- 
bits Tranquebar,  (Hybner.)  The  antennae  are  compreffed  ; 
wing-cafes  black,  cbtufe  at  the  tip,  and  nearly  truncated  ; 
legs  pitchy. 

Bimaculatus.  Thorax  unarmed  and  rufous  ; wing- 
cafes  teftaceous  with  a black  fpot  ; antennae  (liort.  Fabr. 
Found  in  the  Fall  Indies.  This  is  of  the  middle  fize  ; 
the  antennae  are  villous,  rufous,  and  (horter  than  the  body  ; 
head  and  thorax  villous,  rufous  and  immaculate ; thorax 
tuberculated,  and  very  (lightly  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  dotted; 
legs  teftaceous.  Muf.  Lund. 

Splendidus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous  and  rufous; 
wing-cafes  teftaceous,  black-blue  at  the  bafe  ; antennae 
Ihort.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Lund.  The  fpecies 
inhabits  Tranquebar.  It  refembles  C.  bimaculatus ; the 
antennae  are  rufous  at  the  bafe,  teftaceous  in  the  middle, 
and  brown  at  the  tip  ; head  punctured,  rufous,  and  with- 
out fpots  ; thorax  rounded,  dotted  and  armed  with  a fmall 
Ihort,  obtufe  fpine  on  each  fide;  wing-cafes  with  three 
fmooth  elevated  ftriae ; body  villous ; abdomen  rufous, 
with  a prominent  tooth  beneath,  and  correfpondent  lateral 
groove  in  the  thorax  ; legs  rufous. 

Longlcornis.  Thorax  unarmed;  back  flat;  body 

varied  with  grey  and  fufeous  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Antenna  thrice  the 
length  of  the  body  ; black,  the  joints  cinereous  at  the  bafe  ; 
head  cinereous,  bafe  and  lateral  line  black;  thorax  flat 
above,  and  much  impreffed,  brown  and  cinereous  varied  ; 
wing  cafes  with  pun&ured  Aria  ; body  cinereous.  From 
the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Marginalis.  Thorax  unarmed  ; wing-cafes  fome- 

what teftaceous,  and  furrounded  with  a black  margin. 
Fabr.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Antennae 
moderate,  and  pitchy  ; head  brown  ; thorax  ovate,  fuf- 
eous, bordered  behind  and  in  front  with  black  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth  ; legs  blackilh. 

Brevicornis.  Thorax  unarmed,  green  ; wing-cafes 
duflty  ; antennae  fhort  and  black.  Olivier  &c.  From  the 
Bankfian  cabinet. 

Obf.  The  head  is  green  ; antennae  compreffed  ; thorax 
dotted,  green  and  (Lining  ; wing  cafes  fmooth,  and  greenifh  ; 
legs  black,  thighs  clavated  ; the  four  anterior  ones  rufous, 
pofterior  greenifh. 

Juvencus.  Thorax  unarmed,  and  rugofe;  wing-cafes 
pointed,  bk.ck,  with  hoary  down  ; antennas  very  long.  Linn. 
Inhabits  America. 

ITolosericus.  Thorax  unarmed,  rugofe,  grifeous-; 
wing  cafe;,  armed  with  a fingle  tooth,  filky,  with  a brown 
■ and  cinereous  hue  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  Head  grey  ; body  beneath 
iftiining.  Olivier  &c. 


Cinereus.  Thorax  unarmed,  and  fomewhat*  rtigofe> 
cinereous  and  without  fpots.  Fabr.  From  the  cabinet  of 
Lund.  This  is  a native  of  Tranquebar. 

Genus  Prion  us. 

Antennae  fetaceous  ; eyes  reniform,  embracing  the  bafe 
of  the  antennas ; thorax  flat,  and  marginate,  the  margin 
oftentimes  dentated  ; body  oblong,  and  dtpreffed.  Lono.v. 
Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Genus  Prion  us.  Feelers  four  ; filiform  ; jaw  cylindrical 
and  entire  ; lip  fhort  and  membranaceous  ; antennje  fetaceous. 
Fabr. 

P.  Longimahus.  Thorax  armed  with  moveable  fpines  ; 
wing-cafes  with  a fingle  tooth  at  the  bafe,  and  bidentated  at 
the  tip  ; antennae  and  fore  legs  very  long.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx  Longimcinus  Linn.  This  is  an  infeft  of  large  fize,  the 
body  exceeding  three  inches  in  length,  and  having  the 
antennae,  and  firft  pair  of  legs  remarkably  long  in  propor- 
tion ; the  colour  is  pale  whitifh  grey  varied  with  yellow  and 
orange,  and  a number  of  black  interrupted  lines.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fpecies,  and  inhabits  South  America. 

Lepidopterus.  Pitchy,  rufous  ; wing-cafes  with  grey 
villous  fpots  and  three  elevated  longitudinal  lines  ; bafe  gib- 
bous, tip  truncated.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  Priotius 
lepidopterus . Tranf.  Lirin.  Soc. 

This  infedl  is  of  a large  fize  ; the  fpecies  is  named  Lepidop- 
terus from  the  viilous  fpots  on  the  wing-cafes,  which,  when 
attentively  examined,  appear  clothed  with  a fort  of  fcaly 
down,  or  feathering,  molt  exadtly  refembling  that  which  we 
obferve  on  the  wings  of  lepidopterous  infedts. 

Fasciatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  marginated,  and  un- 
armed ; black,  downy  ; wing-cafes  chefnut  clouded  with 
yellow,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  with  four  elevated  lines. 
Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  A new  fpecies  lately  difeovered 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Fuliginosus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin,  armed 
with  one  tooth,  and  marked  with  an  impreffed  dorfal  line  ; 
wing-cafes  with  crenated  teeth  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  received 
from  America. 

Rostratus.  Thorax  marginated,  armed  with  one 
tooth  and  rufous ; jaws  infledled  and  acute ; fternum  fpi- 
nous.  Fabr. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  very  large,  inhabits  Siam.  The 
head  is  black,  and  grooved  ; antennae  fhorter  than  the  body, 
the  laft  joint  much  ferrated  ; thorax  glabrous  ; wing-cafcs 
black  and  obtufe  ; bread  and  legs  rufous. 

Bidentatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  margined,  unarmed, 
black  and  downy  ; wing-cafes  chefnut,  clouded  with  yellow, 
and  bidentated  at  the  apex,  with  four  elevated  lines.  Donov. 
Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Lineatus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin,  and  a 
fingle  lateral  tooth  on  each  fide  ; black,  ftriped  with  white  ; 
wing-cafes  crenated  with  teeth  at  the  apex.  Fabr.  Ceram - 
byx  lineatus.  Linn.  This  fpecies  inhabits  America. 

Nitidus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin  and  fingle  la- 
teral tooth  each  fide  ; braffy  azure  ; wing-cafes  coppery. 
Fabr.  Defcribed  from  the  Hunterian  Mufeum.  Inhabits 
Brafil.  The  antenna;  are  long  and  blue  ; head  grooved,  and 
braffy  green  ; wing-cafes  pundtured,  and  obtufe ; abdomen 
braffy-green. 

Faber.  Thorax  margined  with  a fingle  fpine  on  each 
fide  ; wing-cafes  pitchy  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx  Faber.  Linn.  Schaeffer  &c.  This  is  a rare  fpecies  and 
inhabits  Europe  ; the  thorax  of  the  male  has  the  crenated 
edges,  but  is  deftitute  of  the  tooth. 

Mucronatus.  Thorax  margined,  and  bidentated  \ 
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wing-cafes  mucronated  and  rufous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica, The  front  is  retufe  ; antennas  fhort  and  comprtffed  ; 
thorax  with  two  tubercles  on  the  back  ; wing-cafts  velvety 
and  pointed. 

Depsarius.  Thorax  fomewhat  margined,  armed  with 
a fingle  tooth,  and  downy  ; body  blackilh  ; antenna  fhort 
and  red.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a Swedifh  infe£f  in  the  cabinet  of  Zfchuck. 
It  is  the  Cerambyx  depfarius  of  Linn. 

Scabricornis.  Thorax  fomewhat  margined,  and  arm- 
ed with  a fingle  tooth  ; fomewhat  villous,  biackifh  with  fuf- 
cous  wing-cafes,  and  two  elevated  lines  ; antennae  moderate. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx fcabrlcornis,  Olivier,  and  Fuefl.  Prionus fca- 
bricortiis  of  Scopoli.  Leptura  Geoffroy.  A native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ; the  body  is  very  narrow  ; thorax 
very  flightly  margined,  and  in  one  fex  nearly  unarmed. 

Arcuatus.  Thorax  bidentated  ; teeth  arched  and 
black;  wing-cafes  obtufe  and  teflaceous.  Fabr.  Inha- 
bits Van  Diemen’s  land.  Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian 
Mufeum. 

Maculatus.  Thorax  margined  and  three-toothed; 
black  ; wing-cafes  with  cinereous  fpotf.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Senegal,  defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  late  king  of  Fi  ance.  This  is  a large  fpecies  ; 
the  jaws  are  exferted  and  dentated  ; antennas  length  of  the 
body  and  biack  ; thorax  armed  with  three  (harp  fpines  ; 
wing-cafes  much  variegated  with  grey.  Muf.  Donov. 

Cervicornis.  Thorax  margined,  with  three  teeth  each 
fide  ; jaws  advanced  and  armed  outwardly  with  a fingle  fpine  ; 
antennae  fhort.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  cervicornis . Linn. 

This  infedl  is  an  inhabitant  of  America  ; the  larva  is  eaten 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  efteetned  a delicacy. 

Spinicornis.  Thorax  armed  on  each  fide  with  three 
teeth  ; black,  gloffy  ; antennae  fhort  ; exterior  joint  fpi- 
nous  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Native  country  unknown.  Muf. 
Brit.  Obf.  This  docs  not  appear  diflindb  from  Prionus 
buphtalmus  of  the  fame  author,  and  Hidfarus  Ceylonenfis  of 
Voet.  Fabricius  defcribes  both  fpecifically  in  the  lame 
words  “ Thorace  utrinque  tridentato  ater  nitidus,  antennis 
brevibus ; articulis  ultimis  apice  fpinofis.” 

Coriarius.  Thorax  margined,  with  three  teeth  ; body 
pitchy  ; antennae  fhort.  Cerambyx  coriarius.  Linn.  Le  Pri- 
one.  Geoffr.  Cerambyx  Prionus.  Degeer. 

This  is  an  European  infedt,  and  is  rarely  found  in  Eng- 
land. Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Lives  in  the  trunks  of  decayed 
trees.  Fabricius  fuppofes  the  Cerambyx  imbricornls  of  Lin- 
naeus (SylL  Nat.  2.  624.  5.)  to  be  only  a variety  of  this 
infect,  and  entertains  a fimilar  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Lucanus  tridentatus  of  Linnaeus.  Syft.  Nat.  2.  $6o.  4. 

Giganteus.  Thorax  armed  with  two  teeth  on  each 
fide;  body  black;  wing-cafes  ferruginous;  antennae  fhort. 
Fabr. 

The  Fabrician  Prionus  giganteus  is  Cerambyx  giganteus 
of  the  Linnsean  mantiffa  ; this  kind  is  of  a large  lize,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Cylindricus.  Thorax  margined,  three-toothed,  and 
dufky;  breall  and  abdomen  ferruginous;  antennae  fhort. 
Fabr. 

This  is  the  Cerambyx  unicolor  of  Drury  ; inhabits  North 
America.  Blackburn.  The  antennse  are  compreffed  ; head 
and  thorax  black  ; wing-cafes  pitchy. 

Armillatus.  Thorax  margined,  with  four  fpines  on 
each  fide ; wing-cafes  ferruginous  with  black  margin. 
Fabr. 

This  is  of  a very  large  fize,  and  inhabits  India.  It  is  the 
Ceramlyts  armillatus  of  Linnsus.  The  front  is  retufe  ; jaws 


emarginate  ; thorax  rufous  at  the  fides  ; wing-cafes  pointed 
at  the  tip. 

Luzonum.  Thorax  margined  with  many  fpines  ; jaws 
advanced,  armed  with  a fingle  tooth,  and  bifid  apex  ; ante- 
rior legs  elongated.  Fabr.  A native  of  South  America,  de- 
fcnbed  by  Petiver.  The  antennae  are  of  moderate  length, 
and  black,  with  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints 
muricated  beneath  ; thorax  black,  ciliated  at  the  edge  with 
twelve  fpines  ; wing-cafes  mucronate,  pale  ferruginous,  and 
flightly  pundhui  td  at  the  bafe  ; anterior  legs  rough  and 
prickly  beneath. 

Serripes.  Thorax  margined,  with  many  fpines;  jaws 
advanced,  and  tridentated  at  the  tip  ; legs  fpinous  and  fer- 
rated.  Fabr.  A native  of  Afiica. 

Damicornis.  Thorax  margined,  and  denticulated  ; jaws 
advanced,  bidentated  ; antennas  fhort.  Fabr. 

This  is  Cerambyx  damicornis  of  Linnaeus  (Mant.  532.). 
It  inhabits  America  ; and  the  larva  is  eaten. 

Bifasciatus.  Thorax  margined  and  denticulated;  body 
black ; wing-cafes  red,  with  two  black  bands ; antennas 
fhort.  Linn.  Inhabits  America,  and  is  the  Cerambyx  bifaf- 
ciatus  of  Linnaeus. 

T hom je.  Thorax  with  crenulated  margin  ; body  black; 
wing-cafes  glabrous  and  ferruginous  ; margin  pale  yellow. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  Phomce.  Acta.  Soc.  Berol.  This  is  a native  of 
the  ifle  of  St.  Thomas  in  America  ; wing-cafes  rounded  at 
the  tip. 

Bilinf.atus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin  and  two 
white  lines  ; wing-cafes  ferruginous  with  yellow  margin  and 
fpeckled  with  white.  Fabr.  Inhabits  America.  Muf.  von 
Rohr. 

Spinibarbis.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin;  head  fpi- 
nous below  the  jaws,  which  lail  are  armed  with  three  teeth. 
Cerambyx fpitiibarlis . Lino . 

This  is  a native  of  South  America  ; the  jaws  are  large, 
thick,  three-toothed  within,  v ith  the  tip  emarginate. 

Palmatus.  Sides  of  the  thorax  fcabrous,  with  many 
teeth  ; pofterior  tooth  pain  a d ; antennae  fhort.  Fabr.  In- 
habits Guinea.  The  hear:  is  grooved  and  black;  antennae 
compreffed  and  unfky  at  the  tip;  thorax  flat  and  gloffy  ; 
wing-cafes  fmooth,  piceou  , an  mucronated  on  the  future 
at  the  tip  . Jegs  ferial  d . ithin. 

Maxillosus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin;  jaws  ad- 
vanced, hairy  within,  and  armed  with  four  teeth.  Fabr. 

This  is  the  Cerambyx  maxillofus  of  Drury,  and  Prionus 
maxillcfus  of  Olivier.  It  inhabits  South  America.  The  co- 
lour is  gloffy  black. 

Canaliculatus.  Thorax  with  crenated  margin  and  a 
villous  white  groov-  down  the  back  ; antennae  fhort,  Fabr. 
Muf.  Hunter,  and  Donov.  A native  of  the  American  Hands. 
The  antennse  are  fhort,  compreffed,  and  black  ; head  wicnout 
fpots;  fcutel  white  and  villous ; wing-cafes  rather  rough  ; 
legs  black. 

Cinnamomeus.  Thorax  with  denticulated  margin  ; jaws 
advanced  and  armed  with  three  teeth.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  ciu- 
namomeus.  Linn.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Melanopus.  Thorax  with  denticulated  margin  ; jaws 
advanced  and  armed  with  many  teeth  ; wing-cafes  mucro- 
nated. Fabr.  Cerambyx  melanopus.  Linn.  Cerambyx  crenu- 
latus.  Drury.  From  the  lame  country  as  the  lafl. 

Spinosus.  Thorax  armed  with  many  teeth,  and  black  ; 
wing-cafes  teflaceous  and  one-toothed,  Fabr.  Inhabits  Tran- 
quebar.  Mus,  Hybner. 

The  head  of  this  infeft  is  grooved  ; the  antennae  fhort, 
compreffed,  and  black  ; thorax  very  flightly  margined,  ci- 
nereous-downy beneath;  back  grooved. 


Barbatus- 
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Barbatus.  Thorax  with  entire  margin  ; jaws  ferrugi- 
nous, very  hirfute  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet  as  a native  of  South 
America.  The  antennae  are  rough,  the  la  if  joint  compreffed 
and  fmorth  ; wing-cafes  piceous,  abdomen  villous  avid  white  ; 
legs  black. 

Pectin  icorn  is . Thorax  unarmed,  teftaceous;  antennae 
{hart  and  pectinated.  Olivier. 

This  inhabits  Senegal.  The  antennae  are  fhorter  than  the 
body,  and  greatly  pedlinated  ; jaws  exlerted,  with  a fingle 
tooth  in  the  middle. 

Genus  Lamia. 

Antennae  fetaceous  and  elongated  ; head  large,  obtufe,  de- 
clining ; eyes  reniform,  and  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  an- 
tennae ; thorax  cylindrical  and  uneven  ; wing-cafes  as  long 
as  the  abdomen  ; bod  v cylindrical.  Donov.  Inf  N.  Holland. 

Genus  Lamia.  Feelers  four,  filiform  ; jaw  horny,  and 
bifid  ; lip  cleft  and  horny  ; antennae  fetaceous.  Fabr. 

Vermicu  l ari  a.  Thorax  fomewhat  tuberculated,  black  ; 
wing-cafes  fpeckled  with  numerous  minute  white  vermicular 
characters.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Lamia  vermicularia  is  a new  fpecies  lately  difeovered  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  defcribed  among  the  infeCts  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  entirely  black,  ex- 
cept the  vermicular  marks. 

Obliqua.  Thorax  dentated,  cinereous  ; wing-cafes  fpi- 
nous,  emarginate  at  the  tip,  and  marked  obliquely  behind 
with  a whitifh  band.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

This  is  a fmall  but  elegant  fpecies,  general  colour  pale 
teftaceous  and  whitifh  varied  with  brown,  and  befet  with 
numerous  fmall  denticulations. 

Gigas.  Thorax  armed  with  {harp  fpines,  and  rugged  ; 
wing-cafes  cinereous,  with  a black  marginal  fpot,  rough 
with  two  tubercles  at  the  bafe  ; antennae  long.  Fabr.  Oliv. 
See.  Muf.  Bankf. 

This  infeCt,  which  is  of  a large  fize,  inhabits  the  coafl  of 
Guinea.  The  antennae  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  pale  teftaceous  ; body  brown  ; fecond  pair  of  {hanks 
armed  with  a fingle  tooth. 

Tribulus.  Thorax  four-fpined  ; fcutel  and  wing-cafes 
fpinous  ; antennae  longer  than  the  body.  Fabr. 

Found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa.  Muf. 
Donov.  & c.  The  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body,  brown, 
with  the  bafe  of  the  joints  cinereous ; head  and  thorax  brown 
and  cinereous  varied  ; fpmes  on  the  fcutel  two,  and  fhort  ; 
wing-cafes  fame  as  the  thorax,  and  pointed  at  the  tip  with  a 
ftiort  denticle  ; a fmall  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
fhariks  of  the  legs. 

Pedicornis.  Thorax  and  wing-cafes  fpinous  ; anterior 
thighs  cornuted.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  This  is  a native  of 
New  Holland.  The  colour  of  the  head  grey  ; antennas  vil- 
lous and  moderate  ; thorax  grey,  rounded,  with  fix  dorfal 
ere£I  fpines.;  wing-cafes  grey,  with  lunate,  marginal,  cine- 
reous fpot  and  band  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  bafe  many 
eredt  black  fpines;  horn  on  the  anterior  thighs  long,  {harp 
and  curved. 

Fronticornis.  Thorax  fpinous  ; a projecting  recurved 
notched  horn  in  front;  antennas  long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  2- 
punbiatus.  Drury.  Inf.  Inhabits  the  Cape.  The  antennae  are 
long,  and  brown,  and  have  the  joints  black  at  the  tips ; head 
brown,  with  black  mandibles  ; thorax  fpinous,  rather  rug- 
ged, brown  with  a broad  white  line  on  each  fide  beneath  ; 
wing-cafes  brown,  with  a few  elevated  dots  at  the  bafe,  two 
ocellated  black  fpots  in  the  middle,  and  a larger  whitift)  one 
Jachind  ; abdomen  and  legs  iufeous. 


Kystrix.  Thorax  armed  with  five  fpines ; wing-cafes 
with  tufts  of  hairs  ; antennae  moderate  and  ferrated.  Olivier, 
Fabr.  &e. 

This  infeCt  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
antennae  are  hairy,  deeply  ferrat.ed  towards  the  extremity, 
teftaceous  with  the  joints  rufous  at  the  tips  ; two  raifed  tu-, 
bercles  before  the  middle  fpine  on  the  thorax  ; wiug-cafts 
varied  with  flefh  colour  and  brown  ; body  fmall  and  cinereous. 

Crista.  Thorax  armed  with  {harp  fpines,  grey  ; wing- 
cafes  with  a comprefied  tridenticulate  tubercle  at  the  bale. 
Fabr. 

Difeovered  in  New  Zealand  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The 
antennae  are  very  little  longer  than  the  body,  cinereous,  the 
joints  tipped  with  black  ; on  each  fide  below  the  lateral  fpine 
a fulvoii:  dot;  a fmall  oblique  black  line  on  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  wing-cafes ; thighs  clavated  and  black,  the  club 
grey  ; {hanks  grey  with  black  tips. 

Ambulator.  Anterior  part  of  the  thorax  furnilhed 
with  two  ii  ines  on  each  fide  ; body  clouded.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  by  Petiver  as  a native  of  America.  The  anten- 
nae are  of  a moderate  length  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  clouded 
with  chefnut  and  cinereous. 

Textor.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  convex  and  black ; 
antennas  moderate.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  textor . Linn.  Found  in 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  inhabits  Europe. 

Crucifera.  Thorax  fpinous,  black;  wing-cafes  with  a 
cinereous  femicircular  fillet,  and  marginal  dot ; antennae 
long.  Fabr. 

Native  country  unknown.  The  body  is  long,  and  of  a 
dufky  black  colour  ; antennae  twice  the  length  of  the  body; 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax  an  oblique  faint  ferruginous  line  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  exterior  margin  of  the  wing-cafes  a 
fmall  dot ; legs  blackifh. 

Vagin ator  Thorax  fpinous,  rugged,  and  black  ; wing- 
cafes  ferruginous  and  emarginate  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  Fall  Indies.  Lund.  The  antennae  are  comprefted 
and  ferruginous,  fcutel  cinereous,  and  villous  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth,  ferruginous,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  with  emarginate 
tips  ; beneath  cinereous  and  villous. 

Pulchra.  Thorax  fpinous,  black  with  green  dots  on 
the  anterior  part  and  dots  behind  ; wing-cafes  mucror.ated 
at  the  bafe.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  pul cher.  Drury. 

The  antennas  are  rather  longer  than  the  body,  and  black  ; 
head  black  with  three  green  ftvipes,  thofe  on  the  fide  encir- 
cling the  eyes  ; wing-cafes  punclnrtd  with  two  elevated 
truncated  denticles ; body  varied  with  black  and  green  ; 
length  two  inches  ; inhabits  Africa. 

Regalis.  Thorax  fpinous,  fafeiated  with  green  ; wing- 
cafes  fpeckled  with  green,  and  three  fulvous  lpots  on  each. 
Fabr.  &c. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  confiderable  beauty,  and  in  fize  and 
general  appearance  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  laft  ; 
and  it  alio  inhabits  the  fame  country.  The  antennas  are 
longer  than  the  body  and  black  ; head  black,  lineated  with 
green,  and  marked  beneath  each  eye  with  a fulvous  fpot ; 
thorax  black,  with  three  imprefied  green  bands  ; wing-eafes 
form  what  uriated,  and  black  ; body  green  beneath  ; on  each 
fide  of  the  abdomen  a row  of  fulvous  dots. 

Undata.  Thorax  unarmed,  cinereous;  a black  waved 
band  on  the  thorax  and  two  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Ce- 
rambyx undatus.  Gmel. 

Native  country  unknown.  Size  of  the  L.  regalis.  An- 
tennas longer  than  the  thorax,  and  black. 

Irrorata.  Thorax  fpinous,  fufeous  and  ferruginous 
varied;  wing-cafes  black,  fpeckled  with  ferruginous;  an- 
tennas moderate.  Fabr.  Voet.  Sic.  Cerambyx  irroratus. 
Gmel.  Inhabits  the  Ealt  Indies.  Antennas  moderate,  grey- 
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lfh  ; head  fufcous,  and  ferruginous ; mandibles  black  and 
glofly  ; fcutel  ferruginous;  wing-cafes  pointed  at  the  tip. 

JEdilis.  Thorax  fpinous  ; with  four  yellow  fpots; 
wing-cafes  obtufe,  grey  and  brown  varied  ; anten'nx  very 
long.  Lamia  adi/is.  Fabr.  Paykull,  Sec.  Cerambyx  addis. 
Linn.  Gmel.  See. 

Found  in  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  England.  Donov, 
Brit.  Inf.  p.  72.  The  antennre  are  rather  more  than  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body,  meafnring  about  three  inches, 
the  body  better  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  moll  frequent  in  Germany. 

Atomaria.  Thorax  fpinous,  tuberculated,  and  cinere- 
ous ; wing-cafes  fufcous  varied  and  rough,  with  black 
elevated  dots ; antenna;  long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  atomarius. 
Gmel. 

According  to  Smidt  this  infedl  inhabits  Germany.  It 
refembles  aedilis,  but  it  is  rather  fmaller.  The  antennre  as 
long  as  the  body,  cinereous  and  black  varied  ; thorax  1 pi- 
nous,  with  four  tubercles  on  the  back  ; wing-cafes  with  four 
railed  lines  meeting  behind,  and  fprinkled  with  black  dots ; 
body  cinereous,  fpeckled  with  black. 

Varia.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  tuberculated  5 body  varied 
with  black  and  cinereous  ; thighs  clavated  ; antennas  mode- 
rate. Fabr.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Zfchuck.  Ce- 
rambyx varius.  Gmel. 

The  antennae  are  cinereous  annulated  with  black  ; head 
brown  ; wing-cafes  rounded ; body  dark  brown  beneath  ; 
fhanks  black  annulated  with  cinereous. 

Aran eiformis.  Thorax  fpinous  and  tuberculated  ; 
wing-cafes  porous ; antennae  long,  with  a fingle  tooth  on 
the  fifth  joint.  Linn.  Sloane,  See.  Inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Punctata.  Thorax  fpinous,  fufcous,  with  white  dots. 
Olivier.  Cerambyx  pundlatus.  Gmel.  A native  of  Cayenne. 
Antennse  of  moderate  length,  and  black  ; head  black,  with 
two  white  dotsabove  the  lip,  and  two  others  placed  vertically  5 
thorax  tuberculate,  with  two  larger  marginal  white  dots, 
and  two  fmaller  dorfal  ones ; wing-cafes  black  fpeckled  with 
white.  Refembles  lamia  sedilis. 

Cancriformis.  Thorax  befet  with  many  denticulations ; 
back  flat  ; wing-cafes  and  anterior  fhanks  with  a fingle 
tooth.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  pujlulatus.  Drury.  Inhabits  Ja- 
maica. The  antennae  are  long  ; the  firft  joint  one-toothed 
at  the  tip  ; thorax  cinereous,  with  five  or  fix  fmall  teeth  on 
the  margin  difpofed  in  two  feries ; wing-cafes  cinereous, 
fprinkled  with  brown  elevated  dots;  thighs  clavated. 

Nodosa.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  cinereous,  with 
black  fpots  ; antennse  very  long,  with  the  third  Joint  gib- 
bous at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  nodofus.  Gmel. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  received 
Tom  Maryland.  The  antennse  are  four  times  the  length  of 
the  thorax  ; wing-cafes  flat,  rounded,  and  dotted  at  the 
bafe. 

TubercUlata.  Thorax  fpinous  and  tuberculated;  wing- 
cafes  dotted  and  fpined  ; antennae  long.  Fabr.  Olivier,  &c. 
Cerambyx  tuber culatus.  Gmel. 

Fabricius  refers  for  this  fpecies  to  the  Hunterian  Mufeum. 
It  inhabits  Jamaica.  The  body  is  grey,  with  an  angulated 
white  band  on  the  wing  cafes  5 antennae  fufcous,  the  joints 
cinereous  at  the  tips  ; jaws  black  ; thorax  rough,  with  nu- 
merous elevated  obtufe  dots ; wing-cafes  befet  with  many 
fpines,  which  are  fharp  and  black  ; legs  black,  the  fhanks 
with  a white  annulation. 

Hebr^a.  Thorax  armed  with  a fharp  tooth,  and  bica- 
rinated  on  the  back  ; wing-cafes  cinereous,  ftriated,  and 
fpotted  with  fufcous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  hebraus.  Gmel. 
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Found  in  South  America.  Antennse  fliort  and  black. 
Thorax  cinereous,  with  a thick  and  fharp  fpine  on  each 
fide  ; two  elevated  lines  on  the  back,  black  and  glabrous  ; 
wing-cafes  rounded,  cinereous,  with  the  future  and  three 
Arias  brown,  and  between  them  numerous  fpots  ; legs  cine- 
reous. Cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Horrida.  Thorax  acutely  fpined,  cinereous  ; wing- 
cafes  fpinous  ; antennas  long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  horridui . 
Olivier.  Inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is  rare.  Mul.  Donov. 
The  antennse  are  long,  greyifh,  with  the  joints  black  at  the 
tip  ; thorax  greyifh,  with  a thick,  fomev/hat  bent,  and 
fharp-pointed  fpine  ; wing-cafes  fpinous  and  grey. 

Scorpio.  Thorax  armed  with  four  fpines  ; wing-cafes 
with  granulated  tubercles;  anterior  (hanks  dilated  at  the  tip. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx fcorpio.  Fabr.  Mant.  ike.  Inhabits  South 
America.  Antennse  fliort,  cinereous,  with  the  joints  black 
at  the  tip  ; thorax  cinereous,  the  four  fpines  on  the  thorax 
black  at  the  tip  ; wing-cafes  cinereous,  veined,  with  black 
granulated  tubercles  ; legs  fliort. 

GlaUca.  Thorax  armed  with  five  fpines,  and  glaucous  ; 
wing-cafes  muricated,  the  fides  and  band  black  ; antennse 
long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  glaucus.  Linn.  Degeer,  See.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  America. 

Obf.  The  extremities  of  the  wing-cafes  are  furnifhed  each 
with  a fingle  tooth. 

Bidentatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous;  wing-cafes 
bidentated,  rough,  cinereous,  varied  with  fufcous.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  bidentatus.  Mant.  Gmel.  Sec.  Inhabits  America. 
The  antennae  are  long  ; thorax  unequal,  and  armed  on  each 
fide  with  an  obtufe  fpine  ; wing-cafes  rough,  with  acute  ele- 
vated dots  ; thighs  clubbed. 

Scabra.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  armed  with  three  tuber- 
cles ; wing-cafes  fcabrous,  with  bidentated  tip  ; antennae 
very  long.  Fabr.  Olivier,  & c.  Cerambyx  fcaber.  Gmel. 
&c. 

Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh 
M ifeum.  The  antennae  teftaceous,  at  the  bafe  of  the  tip 
cinereous  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  at  the  bafe,  with  elevated 
glabrous  dots  5 body  cinereous  ; thighs  clavated. 

Pr/emorsa.  Thorax  tuberculated;  wing-cafes  dotted, 
cinereous,  tip  fufcous  and  bidentated  ; antennae  long.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  preemorfus.  Gmel.  Sec.  Inhabits  Guadaloupe. 
Cabinet  of  de  Badier.  One  of  the  fmallelt  infedls  in  the 
lamia  family.  Antenns  twice  the  length  of  the  body  5 
thorax  cinereous,  with  three  dorfal  tubercles,  and  two  black 
fpots  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  ; a few  elevated  dots  on  the 
wing-cafes  ; thighs  clavated. 

Spinifera.  Thorax  fpinous,  cinereous,  and  villous; 
wing-cafes  bidentated,  and  teftaceous  ; antennse  long.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx fpinifer.  Gmel. 

This  is  about  the  middle  fize.  Antennse  longer  than  the 
body',  and  dufley  grey  ; fcutel  yellowifh  ; wing-cafes  fmooth  ; 
body  villous  and  grey.  Inhabits  South  America.  Muf.  D. 
Pflug. 

Grisator.  Thorax  unarmed,  and  greyifh  ; two  tuber* 
cles  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes;  apex  fpinous ; antennae 
fhort  and  villous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Tranquebar.  Schlan- 
bufeh. 

jEdificator.  Thorax  fpinous  and  tuberculated;  cine- 
reous ; wing-cafes  with  two  tubercles  at  the  bafe ; an- 
tennae moderate.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies.  Muf. 
Lund. 

Amputator.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  cinereous, 
fprinkled  with  black,  and  numerous  taftaceous  fpots.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  American  iflands,  and  is  reported  to  gnaw 
round  and  cut  off  the  larger  branches  of  trees. 

Stermutatqr.  Thorax  fpinoas;  wing-cafes  porous  at 
P p the 
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the  bafe;  antennae  moderate.  Fabr.  A native  of  Barbadoes. 
Drury. 

Obf.  The  antennae  are  blackilh,  the  extreme  joint  acute  ; 
thorax  unequal;  wing-cafes  obtufe  and  black ; beneath  cover- 
ed with  yellow  hair. 

Spinator.  Thorax  fpinous,  and,  witfi  the  bafe  of  the 
wing-cafes,  finelv  wrought  ; apex  grey  ; antenns  moderate. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Muf.  Lund. 

Guttator.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  tellaceous, 
fprinkled  with  white ; bafe  with  elevated  glabrous  fpots. 
Fabr.  Olivier,  See.  Cerambyx  guttator.  Gmel. 

An  African  infect,  deferibed  from  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
The  head  is  teftaccous,  marked  with  a black  longitudinal 
line  ; thorax  teftaccous,  with  a tranfverfe  ridge  in  the  middle  ; 
wing-cafes  obtufe,  fpeckled  with  yeliow,  and  a few  elevated 
red  dots  at  the  bafe. 

Repasdator.  Thorax  fp;nous,  duiky  ; wing  cafes  with 
a whitilh  ferpentine  band  behind,  and  elevated  biack  dots  at 
the  bafe.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  repandolor.  Gmel.  A native 
of  Cayenne. 

Nebulosa.  Thorax  unarmed,  ferruginous,  lineated  with 
black  ; wing-cafes  varied  with  fufeous  and  ferruginous,  and 
a marginal  cinereous  fpot ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr.  See. 
Inhabits  Europe,  and_  is  found  in  England.  Cerambyx  ne- 
bulator. 

Variolator.  Thorax  fpinous  and  lineated  ; wing-cafes 
fufeous,  with  a femicircular  white  line.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the 
Indies.  Antennse  longer  than  the  body  ; thorax  fufeous, 
with  white  dorfal  and  lateral  line. 

Sutor.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  black,  with  ferru- 
ginous fpots  ; fcutel  pale  yellow  ; antennse  very  long.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx futor>  Linn.  Cerambyx  atom.arius.  De  Geer.  In- 
habits the  woods  of  Europe.  The  fpecies  has  been  found 
in  England,  according  to  Harris;  (Vide  Donov..  Brit.  Inf. 
&c.)  but  is  very  rare. 

Sartor.  Thorax  fpinous,  black,  with  yellow  fcutel ; 
wing-oafes  immaculate  ; antennse  very  long.  Fabr. 

This  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  larger,  and  has  the  front 
between  the  antennae,  deeply  grooved.  Found  by  Zlchuck 
on  the  horfe-chefnut,  See.  in  the  vicinity  of  Drefden. 

Dentator.  Thorax  fpinous,  varied  with  fufeous,  and 
cinereous.  Fabr. 

This  refembles  lamia  fuior,  and  inhabits  Carolina.  The 
antennae  are  thrice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  of  a ferrugi- 
nous colour,  but  black  at  the  bafe. 

Reticulator.  Thorax  fpinous,  black  ; thorax  fulvous, 
and  lineated  with  black  ; wing-cafes  fulvous  and  reticulated 
with  black.  Olivier.  Donov.  Inf.  China,  See.  This  very- 
rare  fpecies  inhabits  China,  and  the  bordering  parts  of  India. 
The  body  is  black,  and  without  fpots  ; antennse  of  moderate 
length,  and  ferruginous,  the  firft  joint  at  the  bafe  black,  the 
fecond  gibbous  at  the  bafe  and  tip,  villous  and  black.  Length 
of  the  body  about  an  inch  and  an  half. 

Scalator.  Thorax  armed  with  acute  fpines,  and  black  ; 
wing-cafes  with  numerous  interrupted  white  lines  ; antennas 
moderate.  Fabr.  A native  of  Louiliana.  Size  of  the  laft. 
The  head  is  black  ; band  above  the  lhield  and  orbits  white  ; 
fides  of  the  thorax  and  two  broad  lines  white  ; (hells  black 
and  gioffy,  the  edge  and  future  ramifying  into  numerous  in- 
terrupted ftreaks  ; tody  cinereous  and  downy. 

Molatgr.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous.  duiky,  cinereous, 
with  fufeous  fpots  ; wing-cafes  rufous  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  In- 
habits Cayenne.  The  antennae  are  of  moderate  fixe  and  fuf- 
eous ; head  cinereous,  rufous  in  front ; thorax  rufous  on  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  margins ; wing-cafes  obtufe  ; abdomen 
pale,  rufous. 

Titillator.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  cinereous. 
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clouded  with  glaucous,  and  brown  ; antenna:  very  long  and 
rufous.  Fabr.  This  is  a native  of  Carolina.  The  antennae 
are  red,  with  the  firft  joint  fufeous  ; on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  two  very  fmall  tubercles  ; wing-cafes  punctured, 
cinereous,  with  irregular  brown  and  glaucous  fpots  ; (hanks 
of  the  legs  rufous,  the  fecond  pair  with  a flight  gibbofity. 

Vittator.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wdng-cafes  cinereous,  and 
finely  fpeckled  or  powdered,  with  two  yellow  ftripes,  and 
black  margin.  Fabr. 

This  is  the  Cerambyx  incanus  of  Forfter,  Nov.  Sp.  It  is 
deferibed  by  Olivier  and  Petiver,  and  has  been  found  on  the 
{bores  of  Campeachy.  The  antennae  are  of  moderate  fize,  va- 
ried with  cinereous  and  fufeous  ; head  cinereous,  powdery, 
with  two  gioffy  black  lines  ; thorax  cinereous,  with  three 
gloffv,  black,  longitudinal  lines ; wing-cafes  with  a few 
black  fpots  at  the  bafe. 

Oculator.  Thorax  fpinous,  black  ; wing-cafes  with 
four  fubocellated  fpots ; antennse  long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx 
oeulatus.  Degeer.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tho- 
rax marked  before  and  behind  with  two  very  thin,  yeliow, 
imprtffcd  lines  ; wing-cafes  fomewhat  ftriated,  with  four 
yellow  fpots  encircled  by  a white  ring,  that  neareit  the  bafs 
large  and  rounded,  the  fecond  placed  near  the  exterior  mar- 
gin, the  third  in  the  middle,  and  the  fourth  near  the  tip. 
This  is  an  ir.ftcf  of  large  fize,  and  very  beautiful. 

Capensis.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpmes,  black  ; wing»- 
cafes  with  four  rufous  bauds  ; antenna:  moderate.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  capenfis.  Linn.  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hottestotta.  Thorax  fpinous  and  rufous  ; wing- 
cafes  black,  with  a band  and  two  marginal  fpots,  fanguineous; 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  bottentottus . Gmel.  Cerambyx  hottentotta 
Brown’s  Iliuft.  The  antenna:  are  moderate  ; thorax  fca- 
brous,  dulkv,  rufous  ; wing-cafes  with  a b taffy  tinge  -T  legs 
black. 

Ferrugator.  Thorax  foinous,  duiky,  ferruginous;, 
wing-cafes  dulkv,  greenifh,  with  an  interrupted  fanguineous 
fl ripe  ; antennte  long.  Fabr. 

Deferibed  from  the  cabinet  of  Spengler  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  antennse  are  black  ; 
thorax  fomewhat  rugged,  with  a fmall  denticulation  on  each 
fide ; wing-cafes  pun&ured,  duiky,  greenifti,  and  gioffy ; 
exterior  margin  fanguineous  ; head,  body,  and  legs  ferrugi- 
nous, the  latter  with  black  tarfi,  and  the  (hanks  ot  the  mid- 
dle legs  (lightly  toothed  outwardly'. 

Humeralis.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  yellow;  faf- 
ciated  with  black,  and  mucronated  anteriorly'.  Fabr. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpe- 
cimeu  in  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  Drury,  now  in  Muf. 
Donov.  The  native  country  is  unknown,  but  fuppofed  to 
be  South  America.  The  antennse  are  longer  than  the  body, 
and  black;  head  yellow,  with  four  black  lines  ; thorax  yel- 
low, with  three  black  bands  ; the  bafe  emarginate  at  each 
fide  ; wing-cafes  yellow,  with  confluent  bands  ; fternum  ad- 
vanced, and  bidentated  at  the  tip. 

Bieasciata.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  finuate  behind  ; wing- 
cafes  veliow,  with  two  bands  and  rhombic  fpot  of  blue. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Jamaica.  Muf.  Brit.  The  antennse  are 
rather  longer  than  the  body,  and  black  ; head  yellow,  with 
the  orbits  of  the  eye  blue  ; thorax  yellow,  with  blue  pofte- 
rior band  ; fcutel  at  the  bafe  and  tip  blue  ; legs  pale  yellow-, 
with  blue  thighs. 

T rifasci ata.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpir.ous,  black  ; three 
yellow  bands  on  the  wing-cafes  ; antennse  moderate.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  trifafeiatus.  Gmel.  The  thorax  (lightly'  tuberen- 
lated  on  each  fide  ; yellow  bands  on  the  wing-cafes  broad  ; 
legs  black,  the  {hanks  of  the  middle  ones  tuberculated.  at  the 
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tip.  This  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leona.  Herbft.  Olivier, 
&c. 

5-FasciATA.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines,  and  black  ; 
wing-cafes  with  live  red  bands  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Muf.  Dr.  Ifert.  The  antennas 
of  this  fpecies  are  black  ; thorax  fcabrous,  black,  with  fhort 
fpines  on  each  fide  ; wing-cafes  fcabrous  at  the  bale  ; body 
black. 

Nobilis.  Thorax  fpinous  and  black;  margin  yellow; 
wing  cafes  black,  with  three  yellow  bands,  and  two  white 
dots.  Fabr.  A native  of  Cayenne.  The  antennae  are  of 
moderate  length,  and  black  ; head  black,  with  yellow  fron- 
tal fpots,  and  two  dots  between  the  eyes  ; thorax  velvety, 
black  with  yellow  margin,  and  white  at  the  bafe  ; ipine  near 
the  bale  black  ; wing-cafes  velvety,  black,  with  an  inter- 
rupted yellow  band  at  the  bafe,  the  middle  band  finuate, 
that  at  the  tip  abbreviated  ; the  two  white  dots  iituated 
between  the  fecond  and  third  band. 

Curculionoides.  Thorax  unarmed,  fufcous,  with  four 
black  ocellated  Ipots  on  the  thorax  and  body.  Fabr.  Ce- 
rambyx curculionoides . Linn.  Inhabits  the  louth  of  Europe. 
Geoffr.  Schtefter,  &c. 

Aethiots.  Thorax  fpinous,  black;  wing-cafes  with 
two  yellow  bauds  and  a dot  at  the  tip  ; antennae  moderate. 
Fabr. 

The  antenme  are  black  ; head  grooved ; thorax  rather 
rough  ; wing-cafes  velvety,  black,  with  two  yellow  bands; 
the  dot  at  the  tip  very  fmall,  and  fometirnes  wanting  ; legs 
comprelTed  and  black.  Muf.  Brit.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Variegator.  Thorax  fpinous  and  cinereous;  thorax 
and  wing-cafes  varied  with  brown  ; antenna;  long.  Fabr. 

From  the  Bankiian  cabinet.  Found  in  Africa.  The  an- 
tennse  are  fufcous  ; head,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes  with  an 
intermixture  of  brown  and  cinereous  ; mouth  black. 

Lusca.  Thorax  fpinous,  rough,  black  lprinkled  with 
ferruginous  ; at  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes  a large  black 
ocellar  fpol ; antenna:  very  long.  Fabr.  Ccramlyx  lufcus. 
Gmel. 

This  inhabits  Siam.  The  antennse  are  black  ; head  black- 
ilh,  with  a few  ferruginous  dots  ; thorax  fomewhat  rough, 
black,  with  a fer  es  of  ferruginous  dots  on  each  fide  ; wing- 
cafes  obtufe,  and  nearly  truncated  ; legs  black  ; (hanks  of  the 
middle  pair  armed  with  a fingle  tooth  on  the  back. 

Notata.  Thorax  fpinous,  duflcy,  two  approximate 
black  docs  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  notatus. 
Gmel.  See.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  The  antennae  are  moderate  ; 
body  above  fufcous,  beneath  black ; a feries  of  imprefled 
dots  on  the  thorax  ; wing-cafes  dotted,  and  fufcous.  Muf. 
von.  Rohr. 

Lugubris.  Thorax  acutely  fpined  and  black;  wing- 
cafes  rough,  with  obfolete  ferruginous  ; antennae  very  long. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  italicus.  Gmel.  Inhabits  Italy.  Schlanbufch. 
The  antenna;  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  and  black  ; 
body  black;  legs  black,  with  a fmall  elevated  obtufe  tooth 
at  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  four  anterior  (hanks. 

Tristis.  Thorax  fpinous,  fufcous,  with  tough  wing- 
cafes;  with  two  black  ipots;  antenna:  moderate.  Fabr. 

Is  found  on  the  cyprefs  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Olivier. 
The  antenna  in  one  fex  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  in 
the  other  the  fame  length  as  the  body. 

Fenesta.  Thorax  fpinous,  fufcous ; wing-cafas  fmooth 
with  two  black  fpots  ; antennae  fhort.  Fabr. 

Lives  i.t  the  fouth  of  France,  chiefly  on  the  Elder.  Dr. 
Broufonet.  This  is  only  half  the  fize  of  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies. 


Punctator.  Thorax  fpinous  black  ; wing-cafes  dotted 
with  white ; antennse  long.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  China,  &c. 

This  kind  inhabits  China,  and  has  been  deferibed  under 
feveral  names  by  different  writers;  it  is  the  Cerambyx  far':- 
nofus  of  Drury.  Cerambyx  punSator.  Olivier.  Cerambyx  chi- 
nenfis.  Forfter.  nov.  Sp. — Obf.  The  antenna;  are  black, 
with  the  joint  at  the  bafe  pale  ; wing-cafes  rough  at  the 
bafe  ; legs  black. 

Fasciculata.  Thorax  fpinous  and  hairy;  wing-cafes 
tufted  with  hair.  Fabr.  Lamia fafciculata.  Ciiv.  Cerambyx 
fafcicularis.  Gmel.  A native  of  Cayenne.  This  fpecies  is 
ot  the  middle  fize.  The  antenna;  are  of  moderate  length, 
black,  with  the  firft  articulation  yellow  and  villous  ; thorax 
armed  with  (harp  fpines,  and  thickly  covered  with  palifh 
hairs  ; wing-cafes  fufcous,  with  one  or  more  whitifh  dots, 
black  elevated  futural  line,  three  tufts  of  hair  near  the  bafe, 
and  two  contiguous  pair  near  the  apex  ; legs  variegated. 

Rotator.  Thorax  fpinous  and  cinereous;  wing-cafes 
fomewhat  fafeiated  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 

The  joints  of  the  antennse  are  cinereous  with  fufcous  tips; 
head  furrowed,  cinereous,  with  black  feelers;  wing-cafes 
cinereous,  and  fomewhat  banded  with  brown.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  India. 

Glycyrrhiz®.  Thorax  fpinous,  black;  wing-cafes 
bicarinated  and  hneated  with  white  ; legs  ferruginous  ; an- 
tennas (hort.  Fabr.  &c. 

Difcovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia.  Deferibed  by  Subzer 
under  the  name  of  Cerambyx  ovatus.  Head  black,  with  a- 
whiti(h  daub  at  the  bafe ; antennae  (hort,  black,  the  firfl: 
joint  ferruginous  and  black  at  the  tip  ; three  white  lines  on 
the  thorax  ; future  white  ; legs  ferruginous  and  white  at  the 

tip‘  . - , . . • 

Cruciata.  Thorax  fpinous,  black,  a white  crofs  in  the 

middle  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr. 

The  antenna;  of  this  infeft  are  fhort  and  black  ; head 
black  ; thorax  black,  with  a dorfal  white  line  ; legs  black. 
Inhabits  the  fouthern  part  of  Rufiia.  Boeber.  Cerambyx  cru- 
ciatus.  Pallas,  Icon.  &c. 

Fuliginator.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpined,  and  black; 
wing-cafes  grvyilh  ; antenna;  (hort.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  fuligi- 
nator. Linn.  Geoffr.  &c.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
This  infcdl  is  faid  to  become  gradually  darker  as  it  advances 
in  age. 

Cineraria.  Thorax  fpinous,  cinereous ; antenna;  (hort. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  cinerarias.  Pallas,  leones. 

This  is  a native  of  Rufiia,  and  is  about  half  the  fize  of 
the  preceding  fpecies. 

Car i nat a.  Thorax  fpinous,  black  ; wing-cafes  piceous  ; 
elevated  lateral  ridge  whitifh;  antennae  (hort.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx carinatus . Gmel. 

This  is  a Siberian  fpecies,  deferibed  from  a fpecimen  in 
the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The  antennse  are  fhort,  thick,  and 
black  ; head  and  thorax  punctured  with  imprelfed  middle 
line  ; wing-cafes  obtufe  ; body  beneath  whitifh. 

Coquus.  Thorax  (lightly  fpinous,  and  hirfute  ; wing- 
cafes  obtufe,  furrowed,  black,  with  the  anterior  part  ferru- 
ginous ; antennae  moderate.  Linn.  A native  of  North 
America.  The  thoracic  fpines  are  very  minute. 

Ruspator.  Thorax  fpinous,  brown,  with  two  ferru- 
ginous dots  ; wing-cafes  brown,  variegated  with  cinereous. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Africa.  The  antennae  are  moderate,  and 
fufcous;  head  fufcous;  fcutel  ferruginous  ; wing-cafes  ob- 
tufe and  dotted  ; body  brown. 

Torn ator.  Thorax  fpinous  with  four  dots  ; wing, 
cafes  rufous,  with  four  black  fpots  ; antennte  (hort.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  tetrophtalmus.  Forfter.  A native  of  North 
P p 2 America. 
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America.  The  antennx  are  black  ; head  rufous  with  an 
elevated  black  dot  at  the  bafe  of  the  antennx  ; thorax  ob- 
tufely  fpincd  at  the  fides,  rufous  with  four  black  dorfal 
dots  ; body  beneath  black  changeable  to  cinereous. 

Bankii.  Thorax  fpinous  grey;  wing-cafes  fprinkled 
with  ferruginous,  with  two  cinereous  bands.  Fabr.  This 
kind  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a fmall 
fize.  Antennx  moderate,  varied  with  fufcous  and  cinere- 
ous ; thorax  with  two  fhort  fpines  at  the  anterior  part  on 
each  fide,  and  fprinkled  with  ferruginous. 

Saltator.  Thorax  unarmed,  greyifh  ; with  two  ab- 
breviated white  bands,  compofed  of  three  or  four  white 
fpots,  and  a white  pundlured  ilreak  behind  ; antennx  fhort. 
Fabr. 

Native  country  of  this  fpecies  unknown.  This  is  of  a 
fmall  fize ; thorax  with  a white  dorfal  line  ; wing-cafes 
dotted,  obtufe,  fafciated,  and  fpotted  with  fnowy  white. 

Histrio.  Thorax  unarmed  and  yellowifh,  fprinkled 
with  numerous  fnowy-white  dots ; antennx  fhort.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Tranquebar.  Muf.  Lund.  The  antennx  are  fhort 
and  greyifh  ; head  pundlured,  vellowifli  with  obfolete  whit- 
ifh  fpots  ; thorax  rounded,  unarmed,  dufky,  yellowifh,  with 
many  diftindl  fnowy  dots  ; wing-cafes  puntlured,  yellowifh, 
with  numerous  fnowy  dots  ; body  yellowifh. 

Testator.  Thorax  fpinous,  with  a fhort  recumbent 
horn  ; body  teflaceous  ; anteDnx  fhort  with  black  tip.  Fabr. 

The  body  of  this  infefl  is  fhort,  villous  and  teflaceous  ; 
head  large,  and  flat  in  front  ; thorax  with  a fhort  broad  re- 
cumbent horn  in  the  middle  having  the  tip  retufe;  wing- 
cafes  villous,  flriated,  and  without  fpots. 

Pedestris.  Thorax  fpinous  and  black,  with  an  entire 
white  flripe  ; antennx  moderate.  Fabr.  Ceramlyx  pedef- 
iris.  Linn.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Rufipes.  Thorax  fpinous,  black,  future  of  the  wing- 
cafes  white  ; bafe  of  the  antennx  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Hungary.  Refembles  L.  pedejiris  in  fize  and  ap- 
pearance. The  antennx  are  compreffed  and  black,  except 
the  firfl  joint  at  the  bafe  which  is  rufous ; head  and  thorax 
rufous  and  without  fpots ; wing-cafes  fmooth  and  black, 
.with  white  future  ; legs  rufous. 

Mgrio.  Thorax  fpinous,  black  ; wing-cafes  of  one  co- 
lour ; antennx  fhort.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Ger- 
many, Zfchuck.  Rather  larger  than  Lamia  pedellris  ; the 
elytra  of  one  colour,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  tefta- 
ceous ; antennx  black,  with  the  firfl  joint  ufually  tef- 
taceous. 

Lineata.  Thorax  fpinous  black  ; margins  of  the  wing- 
cafes,  and  two  longitudinal  lines,  that  unite  at  each  end, 
white.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  Scopoli.  Herbfl.  Inhabits  Ger- 
many. Head  and  thorax  black  with  a white  line  on  the 
back  ; legs  black. 

Molitor.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  fufcous,  with  three  entire 
white  ftripes  ; antennx  moderate.  Fabr.  Inhabits  India.  De- 
fcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  body  is 
brown  above,  with  three  white  lines,  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing-cafes,  a fmall  line  between 
the  broader  one  at  the  bafe  of  the  latter ; thorax  with  a la- 
teral tubercle. 

Tuberculator.  Thorax  unarmed,  grey  ; wing-cafes 
with  two  tubercles  at  the  bafe,  and  two  common  white 
fpots  : antennx  fhort.  Fabr. 

The  antennx  are  cinereous ; tubercles  on  the  wing-cafes 
compreffed  near  the  future  ; anterior  fpot  large. 

Mutator.  Thorax  unarmed,  cinereous,  with  a pale 
line  on  each  fide ; body  villous  ; antennx  and  legs  teftace- 
©us.  Fabr. 


M B 7 X. 

Inhabits  Otaheite.  From  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The 
antennx  are  of  a modera-v.  length  ; wing-cafes  punctured 
and  obtufe. 

Rubus.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines,  and  bimacu- 
lated  ; wing-cafes  rough  at  the  bafe,  and  rr.ucronated  at  the 
bafe  and  apex.  Fabr.  Ceramlyx  rubus.  Linn.  A native 
of  China,  and  fome  parts  of  India.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

8-maculatus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  bimaculated ; wing- 
cafes  fpotted  with  white  ; at  the  bafe  rough  and  mucro- 
nated  ; tip  bidentated.  Fabr. 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  Rubus,  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  a variety.  The  antennx  are  longer  than  the  body, 
rough  and  black  ; thorax  unequal,  acutely  fpined,  with 
two  lunate  impreffed  yellowifh  dorfal  lines;  fcutel  whitifh  ; 
wing-cafes  cinereous,  and  rough,  with  black  raifed  dots  at 
the  bafe  ; in  the  middle  four  whitifh  fpots,  the  fecond  of 
which  is  largeft,  the  fourth  fmall  and  rounded  ; fide  white. 

Spinicornis.  Thorax  fpinous  and  rough;  wing-cafes 
truncated  and  grey  ; antennx  compreffed,  jomt  at  the  tip 
fpinous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Africa.  The  antennx  are  moderate,  and 
compreffed,  joint  at  the  tip  acutely  fpined  outwardly  ; head 
black  ; thorax  rough  and  grey  : wing-cafes  fmooth,  trun- 
cated, and  fomewhat  fpinous. 

Scabrator.  Thorax  fpinous,  fomewhat  teflaceous  ; 
wing-cafes  with  rough  black  dots  at  the  bafe.  Olivier,  &e. 

Antennx  moderate,  with  the  joint  at  the  tip  black  ; wing- 
cafes  fomewhat  emarginate  at  the  tip,  and  pointed  at  the 
future.  Inhabits  the  Eaff  Indies.  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Spengleri.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  tuberculated  ; cine- 
reous ; wing-cafes  rough,  with  two  lateral  black  fpots, 
Fabr. 

From  the  cabinet  of  Spengleri.  A native  of  South 
America.  The  antennx  are  long,  cinereous,  with  the 
joints  fufcous  at  the  tip  ; thorax  obtufely  fpined  on  each 
fide,  with  three  dorfal  tubercles. 

Fuscator.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines,  and  tuber- 
culated ; wing-cafes  three- toothed  at  the  tip,  and  grifeous, 
with  a cinereous  band.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar.  This  is  of  the  middle  fize.  The 
antennx  are  rather  fliorter  than  the  body,  and  greyifh  ; 
thorax  unequal,  with  two  fpines,  the  anterior  one  largeft, 
recurved,  and  above  them  a large  obtufe  tubercle  ; wing- 
cafes  cinereous,  or  grifeous,  fprinkled  with  numerous  fer- 
ruginous dots  ; legs  grey. 

Bidens.  Thorax  acutely  fpinous,  grey;  wing-cafes  bi- 
dentated at  the  tip.  Fabr.  This  fpecies  inhabits  New 
Holland.  The  antennx  are  long  and  fufcous,  and  the  legs 
unarmed. 

Crantor.  Thorax  unarmed,  cinereous  with  black 
dots  ; wing-cafes  pale  teflaceous ; tips  bidentated,  cinereous, 
with  black  fpots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  China.  Cabinet  of  Schlanbufch.  The  antennx 
moderate  and  black  ; head  cinereous  with  two  dots,  and 
fmall  black  line  at  the  bafe ; fcutel  black,  with  cinereous 
margin  ; wing-cafes  pale  teflaceous,  dotted  at  the  bafe,  and 
bidentated  at  the  tip,  cinereous,  with  a black  fpot ; body 
and  legs  black,  with  cinereous  down. 

Leprossa.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  variolous  at 
the  bafe,  with  a large  lateral  fpot  of  black  ; antennx  long. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  leprofus.  Gmel. 

A native  of  America.  The  antennx  are  dufky  and  ru- 
fous ; thorax  uneven  on  the  back  ; wing-cafes  with  large 
impreffed  dots  at  the  bafe  ; behind  fmooth  and  cinereous, 
with  a fmall  fpot  in  the  middle  ; on  each  fide,  at  the  bafe 
of  the  abdomen,  a fnowy  fpot ; legs  cinereous. 
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CERAMBYX. 


SolANDRI.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous  and  black  ; wing- 
cafes  bidentated,  fprinkled  with  fufcous  and  cinereous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  New  Holland.  The  antennas  are  moderate  and 
black ; thorax  fomewhat  rough,  and  black  with  a fmall 
acute  anterior  fpine  each  lide;  fcutel  black;  wingcafts 
dotted,  black  fprinkltd  with  cinereous  ; gibbous  at  the 
fhoulder,  and  bidentated  at  the  tip  ; legs  black,  with  the 
foies  of  the  feet  fufcous. 

Cornutor.  Thorax  obtufely  fpined  ; jaws  cornuted  at 
the  bafe  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  America.  It  is  figured  by  Olivier  from  a fpe- 
cimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  antennae  are  black  ; 
head  grooved  and  black  ; jaws  advanced,  lharp  pointed, 
with  a thick  horn-lhaped  elevated  tubercle  at  the  bafe  ; 
thorax  black  and  without  fpots  ; wing-cafes  dotted,  black, 
with  yellow  fpots,  a fmall  inflefted  fpine  at  the  bafe  ; tip 
rounded  and  unarmed. 

Ungarica.  Black;  head  and  thorax  fpinous  ; longitu- 
dinal line,  future,  and  three  lines  on  the  wing-cafes  white. 
Herb  ft . Cerambyx  Ungaricus.  Gmel. 

Trifasciata.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  convex, 
black,  with  three  interrupted  fcarlet  lines  ; narrow  towards 
the  apex  ; antennae  long.  Gmel. 

Daviesii.  Black,  thorax  fpinous,  with  numerous  fulvous 
dots  and  fpots;  wing-cafes  fomewhat  triangular.  Swederus, 
Nov.  Aft.  Stockh.  This  inhabits  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Genus  Stenocoros. 

Antennas  long  and  filiform  ; eyes  reniform,  embracing 
the  bafe  of  the  antennas  ; thorax  round  ; wing-cafes  length 
of  the  abdomen,  frequently  with  two  teeth  at  the  apex  ; 
body  fomewhat  cylindrical.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Genus  Stenocorus.  Antennas  four,  anterior  ones  fili- 
form, pofterior  clavated  ; antennae  fetaceous.  Fabr. 

Punctatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous  and  fufcous; 
wing-cafes  dotted,  anterior  part  fubrugofe,  apex  bidentated, 
with  three  yellow  fpots.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  A 
new  fpecies  recently  dilcovered  in  New  South  Wales. 

Semipunctatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  fufcous  ; ante- 
rior part  of  the  wing-cafes  rough,  with  dots,  and  banded 
with  yellow  ; pofterior  part  fmooth  ; apex  bidentated  with 
two  yellow  fpots.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  From  the 
fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Lamed.  Thorax  pubefeent  ; wing-cafes  faftigiate,  livid, 
with  a dulky  finuate  ftripe  down  the  middle.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx lamed.  Linn.  This  inhabits  Europe. 

Cyaneus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  azure,  with  the 
wing-cafes  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

This  is  an  Indian  fpecies,  firft  deferibed  by  Forfter  under 
the  title  of  Cerambyx  pall'iatus.  The  antenna:  are  fhort  and 
blue,  with  clavated  joints  ; thorax  narrow  in  front,  behind 
fomewhat  fpinous. 

Biguttatus.  Thorax  without  fpines,  and  ferruginous  ; 
anterior  part  of  the  wing-cafes  rugofe  with  dots,  and  fpot- 
ted  with  teftaceous  ; pofte,rior  part  fmooth,  bidentated,  and 
marked  with  a yellow  fpot.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Garganicus.  Thorax  fpinous ; wing-cafes  bidentated, 
and  greyilh,  with  a yellow  fpot  ; antennae  very' long.  Fabr. 
Deferibed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum. It  is  a native  of  Maryland. 

Festivus.  Thorax  armed  with  two  teeth  each  fide  ; 
wing  cafes  bidentated  and  g-reenifh,  with  a yellow  lateral 
line.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  fejlivus.  Linn.  Common  in  America. 

Obscurus.  Thorax  rugofe,  fpinous,  fufcous  ; anterior 
part  of  the  wing-cafes  rough,  with  dots ; pofterior  part 
fmooth,  glofTy,  and  bidentated  at  the  tip.  Donov.  Inf.  New 
Holland.  A new  fpecies. 


Marylandicus.  Thorax  deprrfled,  tuberculated,  un- 
armed ; wing-cafes  bidentated,  clouded  with  fulcous  and 
cinereous  ; antennse  moderate.  Fabr. 

This  infeft  inhibits  Maryland.  The  antennte  are  fome- 
what fpinous;  body  entirely  varied  with  cinereous  and  fuf- 
cous. 

Spinicornis.  Thorax  unarmed,  tuberculated;  wing- 
cafes  bidentated  ; joints  of  the  antennas  with  two  fpines  j- 
body  variegated.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  America.  The  body  is  cinereous  with  raifed 
fufcous  dots. 

Bidens.  Thorax  unarmed,  and  fomewhat  tuberculated; 
joints  of  the  antennae  armed  with  two  fpines  ; body  teffa- 
ctous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  bidens.  Olivier.  Inhabits  South 
America.  Paykull. 

Irroratus.  Thorax  unarmed  and  unequal ; wing-cafes 
bidentated  and  fprinkled  with  white  ; antennae  long  and  acu- 
leated.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  irroratus.  Linn.  A native  of 
America. 

Glabratus.  Thorax  unarmed  and  cinereous,  with  a 
glabrous  brown  line  ; wing-cafes  bidentated.  Fabr. 

The  antenna:  of  this  fpecies  are  moderate,  brown  with 
three  joints  fpinous ; wing-cafes  varied  with  grey,  and 
brown.  Inhabits  the  iflands  of  South  America.  Rohr. 

Farinosus.  Thorax  fpinous,  pitchy ; wing-cafes  fprinkled 
with  powdery  dots;  antennae  long.  labr.  Cerambyx  farl- 
nnfus.  Linn. 

6-Maculatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  ferruginous;  wing- 
cafes  pointed,  with  three  yellow  fpots.  Fabr.  See.  Cerambyx 
fex-maculatus.  Olivier.  This  infeft  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  an- 
tennae are  moderate,  villous,  and  ferruginous;  thorax  ferrugi- 
nous, with  a fmall  black  fpine  on  each  fide  ; wing-cafes  with 
three  large,  oblong,  yellow  fpots,  and  black  fpine  at  the  apex. 

^ Maculatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  and  rufous  ; 
with  four  yellow  fpots;  wing-cafes  bidentated  and  rufous; 
two  fpots  and  line  at  the  apex  white;  antenna:  very  long. 
Fabr. 

This  infeft  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe.  Dr.  Ifert. 
The  antennae  are  ferruginous;  head  ferruginous  with  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  cinereous  ; thorax  rough  with  lateral 
line  and  four  dorfal  fpots  pale;  fcutel  whitilh  ; wing-cafes 
ferruginous  with  whitilh  fpot,  and  double  yellow  pupil : body 
beneath  whitilh. 

4-Mac ulatus.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  rough  ; wing-cafes 
bidentated,  with  two  pair  of  glabrous  fpots.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx quadrimaculaius.  Linn. 

A native  of  South  America.  Obf.  The  four  pofterior 
thighs  are  fpinous. 

Maculosus.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  fufcous;  wing-cafcs 
bidentated  with  two  pair  of  glolfy  fpots ; antenna:  moderate 
and  black.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  mnculofus.  Olivier. 

The  head  is  fufcous  with  ferruginous  lip  ; thorax  fpinous* 
fufcous,  and  without  fpots;  wing-cafes  pale;  legs  black 
with  rufous  thighs. 

Geminatus.  Thorax  unarmed,  black,  with  rufous  fpot 
on  each  fide;  wing-cafes  black  ; with  two  pair  of  glabrous 
fpots;  antennas  very  long.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Sierra  Leona.  Pflug.  The  antennas  are 
black  ; head  rufous  with  a black  dot  in  front  ; wdng-cafes 
truncated  at  the  tip,  and  glofled  with  cinereous  ; legs 
black  ; thighs  rufous ; the  four  pofterior  ongs  ipinous  at  the 
tip. 

Fallens.  Thorax  unarmed  and  pale  : wing-cafes  with  a 
fingle  fpine  and  three  black  dots;  antennas  long.  Fabr. 

This  kind  inhabits  South  America.  It  is  of  the  middle 
iize.  The  antennae  are  long,  and  pale,  teftaceous;  eyes 
palilh. 


Strepens. 


C E R A M B Y X. 


Strepens.  Thorax  unarmed,  tapering  in  front,  and  fer- 
ruginous; wing-cafes  pale.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  Jlrepens . Olivier. 

The  arterina  are  comprefled,  moderate,  and  ferruginous  ; 
head  grooved  ; wing-cafes  frnooth,  pale  yellowifh,  and  im- 
maculate ; body  ferruginous.  Olivier  defcribes  this  inftdl 
as  a native  of  Provence,  and  obferves  that  it  flies  by  night 
with  a buzzing  noife. 

Fasciatus.  Thorax  unarmed  and  black;  wing-cafes 
bidentated,  teftaceous  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  tip  black  ; with 
a paiifii  band.  Fabr.  Bankiian  cabinet.  Cercmbyx  Africa- 
nus.  Gmel. 

This  kind  inhabits  Africa.  The  antenna;  are  moderate, 
and  black  ; bead  yellow,  with  three  black  lines  ; thorax 
black  above,  beneath  yellowifh  ; wing-cafes  dotted  at  the 
bale  ; abdomen  teftaceous  with  a yellow  fpot  on  each  fide 
of  the  bafe,  and  black  tip. 

CircumfleXus.  Thorax  unarmed,  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  Angle  toothed  and  teftaceous,  with  two  dots  and  un- 
dulated fufcous  ilreak.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Von 
Rohr.  The  antennas  are  moderate,  and  ferruginous,  wing- 
cafes  teftaceous,  with  lharp,  elongated,  fufcous  tooth  at  the 
apex  ; legs  ferruginous. 

Nanus.  Thorax  rounded,  unarmed,  grifecvs,  with  tef- 
taceous legs.  Fabr. 

The  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown.  The  fize  is 
ftnail ; antennae  moderate,  villous,  and  cinereous ; head  and 
thorax  grey,  without  fpots  ; wing  cafes  grey,  with  two  longi- 
tudinal abbreviated  black  lines  ; legs  teftaceous  with  very 
thick  thighs. 

io-Maculatus.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  with  four 
fpots  ; wing-caies  bidentated,  ferruginous,  with  yellow  and 
cinereous  ipots.  Fabr.  A native  of  America,  defcribcd 
from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The  antennae  are  long  and  fer- 
ruginous ; thorax  with  two  tubercles  on  each  fide. 

Annulatus.  Thorax  lineated  ; wing-cafes  armed  with 
a Angle  tooth  ; antennae  long,  with  three  white  rings.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  annulatus.  Olivier.  Cerambyx  hirtipes.  Degeer. 
The  antennae  are  ferruginous,  with  the  third,  fourth,  and 
laft  joint  annulated  with  white  ; head  fufcous  with  two 
white  lines;  thorax  grey  with  four  white  lines;  wing-cafes 
grey,  with  fufcous  tip  and.  white  margin,  truncated  and 
Angle  toothed  ; legs  fufcous,  with  cinereous  rings. 

Lineola.  Thorax  fpinous,  ferruginous;  wing-cafes 
pointed  and  teftaceous,  with  three  fmall  gloffy  yellow  lines. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  brafdianus.  Gmel.  A native  of  Bralil. 
The  head  is  ferruginous  ; antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
black,  with  the  Arft  joint  ferruginous  ; wing  cafes  armed  with 
a Angle  fpine  at  the  tip  ; legs  black ; thighs  yellow,  the  four 
pofterior  ones  armed  with  a thick  black  fpine  at  the  tip. 

Varius.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  biden- 
tated, cinereous,  fufcous,  and  yellow  varied  ; the  bafe  at  the 
angle  comprefied.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  cayennenfis . Gmel. 

This  is  an  infeft  of  fmall  Aze.  The  general  colour  is  ci- 
nereous ; antennas  longer  than  the  body,  cinereous,  with  the 
joints  fufcous  at  the  tip  ; thorax  black,  with  yellowifh  lines 
and  dots  ; wing-cafes  emarginated,  and  bidentated  at  the  tip. 

Pubescens.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  black  ; wing-cafes  with 
a Angle  fpine  at  the  tip,  bafe  teftaceous  ; antennas  long.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  pubefeens.  Olivier.  A native  of  Cayenne.  This 
fpecies  is  fmall ; the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body, 
black  and'fpinous  at  the  joints  ; thorax  fpinous  and  tubercu- 
lated. 

Villosus.  Thorax  unarmed,  dufky,  with  cinereous 
down  ; wing-cafes  bidentated.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

D rurii.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous;  wing-cales  trun- 
cated, bidentated,  ferruginous,  with  cinereous  bands ; an- 
tenna; fhort.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Drury.  The 


antennas  are  fhorter  than  the  body',  and  pieeous ; thofss 
armed  with  a fmall  fpine  on  each  fide,  and  marked  with  a few 
raifed  tranverfe  lines  ; wing-cafes  truncated  at  the  tip,  hi- 
dentated,  the  outer  fpine  latgeft,  ferruginous,  with  three  ci- 
nereous bands,  which  unite  at  the  future  ; breaft  ferruginous, 
with  two  large  white  fpots  on  each  fide  ; abdomen  with  three 
white  dots  or.  each  Ade.  Muf.  Donov. 

Undatus.  I borax  fpmous,  cinereous;  winrr-cafes  bi- 
dentated, with  two  waved  black  lines.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
America.  The  head  is  cinereous ; eyes  black  ; antenna:, 
moderate,  vilJous,  black,  with  the  joi  its  cinereous  at  the  tips ; 
thorax  cinereous,  with  a few  denial  black  glabrous  fpots  ; 
wing  cafes  dotted,  cinereous,  with  two  large  waved  black 
bands,  the  pofterior  one  of  which  is  hirgeft. 

RtiST-iCus.  hi  horax  fpinous,  ferruginous  brown;  wing- 
cafes  bidentated  and  palifli  ; antennae  long.  Fabr. 

An  infedt  of  middle  Aze,  that  inhabits  India.  The  'anten- 
nas are  longer  than  the  body  and  fufcous;  head  and  thorax 
dufky,  fertuginous  and  downy;  wing-cafes  frnooth,  paler 
and  bidentated  at  the  apex.  Cerambyx  ruricola.  Gmel. 

Quadriguttatus.  Pale  teftaceous  ; thorax  fomewhat 
fpinous;  wing  cafes  two-fpined,  with  two  yellow  fpots  on 
each  ; thighs  clavated  and  unarmed.  Swederus  Nov.  AGt. 
Stockh.  Inhabits  Honduras. 

V ittatus.  Thorax  fpinous  and  pubefeent ; wing-cafes 
faftigiate,  teftaceous,  future  and  ll ripe  fufcous.  Muf.  Lefk. 
A native  of  Europe. 

Ferruginosl  s.  Black.fh  ; wing-cafes  ferruginous  ; an- 
tennae fpinous  inwardly.  Rozier  Journ  de  Pliyf.  A native 
of  America. 

Hieroglv phicus.  Beneath  hoary;  head  and  thorax 
woolly,  With  a bare  fpace  of  black  ; wing-cafes  black,  gla- 
brous, with  ftve  bluilh  w hite  dots,  and  ramofe  future  on  each 
Ade.  Pallas.  This  fpecies  inhabits  woods  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Siberia. 

Perforatus.  Above  covered  with  a whitifh  powder, 
beneath  with  yellowifh  down  ; Ave  black  dots  in  the  middie 
of  each  wing-cafe.  Pallas.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as 
the  preceding,  which  it  nearly  refembles. 

Genus  Callidium. 

Antenna:  fetaceous;  head  ovate-obtufe,  and  inferted  ; eyes 
lateral,  reniform,  and  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  antennae  ; 
thorax  flat,  with  rounded  and  ~ather  prominent  margin  ; 
wing-cafes  rigid;  length  of  the  abdomen;  body  flattifh, 
fomewhat  deprefled,  and  often  pubefeent  ; legs  elongated 
and  formed  for  running  ; thighs  often  clavated. 

Genus  Callidium.  Feelers  four,  clavated  ; jaw  mem- 
branaceous and  bifid  ; lip  two-cleft ; antenna:  fetaceous. 
Fabr. 

Obscurum.  Thorax  fomewhat  villous,  fufcous  ; wing- 
cafes  teftaceous,  varied  with  cinereous ; antennae  moderate. 
Fabr. 

The  antenna  are  pubefeent  and  fufcous ; wing-cafes  dufky 
at  the  bafe  ; legs  teftaceous. 

Bajulus.  Thorax  villous,  with  two  tubercles;  body 
fufcous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  bajulus.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Fennicum.  Thorax  tuberculated  and  rufous  ; wing-cafes 
violaceous ; antenna  moderate.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  fennicus. 
Linn.  Leptura  atra.  Geoflfr.  A native  of  Europe. 

Ruficolle.  Thorax  fomewhat  cylindrical,  fpinous,  and 
rufous,  black;  wing-cafes  violaceous;  antenna  moderate, 
and  pitchy.  Fabr.  Saperda  ruficollts . Fabr.  Mant.  Cerambyx 
rujicollis.  Gmel.  Inhabits  Italy.  The  head  is  black,  anten- 
na moderate  and  pitchy  ; thorax  hairy,  and  rufous  ; legs 
black  ; thighs  fomewhat  clavated.  Fabr. 

Fbulinum.  Thorax  tuberculated  and  black  ; wing-cafes 
violaceous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  ebulinus.  Linn. 

z Found 
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Found  on  plants  in  Africa.  Vahl.  The  antennas  are  mo- 
derate, ferruginous,  with  the  fir  ft  joint  thick,  and  black  ; 
body  black  ; wing-cafes  fmooth,  violaceous  and  gloffy ; 
thighs  clavated. 

Aeneum.  Fufcous,  thorax  and  wing-cafes  braffy  green  ; 
thighs  ferruginous.  Fabr.  From  the  Hunterian  mufeum. 

The  antennas  are  black ; thorax  without  tubercles,  pubef- 
cent  and  braiTy  ; wing-cafes  pubefeent,  and  gloffy  ; body 
black  ; legs  black,  thighs  fomewhat  compreffed  and  rufous, 
with  the  knees  black.  Inhabits  India. 

Fulcratum.  Thorax  naked  and  gloffy  ; body  black; 
thighs  rufous ; antennas  moderate.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Saxony. 
Hybner,  Obf.  All  the  thighs  are  compreffed. 

Violaceum.  Thorax  fomewhat  pubefeent;  body  vio- 
laceous ; antenna:  Ihort.  Fabr. 

Linnaeus  deferibes  this  infedl  under  the  name  of  Ceram- 
byx  violaceus.  It  inhabits  woods  in  Europe,  and  is  rarely 
found  in  England.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  This  kind  is  highly 
detrimental  to  timber,  efpecially  fir,  that  has  been  felled 
fotne  time,  and  has  not  been  divefted  of  the  bark,  beneath 
which  it  bores  ferpentine  cavities  in  the  wood  in  various  di- 
rections. Tranf.  Linn.  Soc. 

Femoratum.  Thorax  naked;  body  black  and  opake  ; 
thighs  red  ; antennas  moderate.  Fabr.  This  is  Cerambyx  fe- 
moratus.  Linn.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Spinosum.  Thorax  fpinous,  naked,  black,  antennas 
Ihort.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Hungary.  Hybner.  The  antennae 
are  black  ; bead  grooved  ; thorax  flat,  naked,  fmooth,  black 
and  without  fpots,  with  a fharp  fpine  each  fide  ; wing-cafes 
fmooth,  gloffy  and  black  ; legs  black,  thighs  thick. 

Clavipes.  Black,  opnke,  all  the  thighs  clavated  ; an- 
tennae long.  Fabr.  A native  of  Germany.  Muf.  Hattorff. 

Amethystinum.  Pubelcent,  azure,  with  rufous  legs  ; 
thighs  clubbed  and  black.  Fabr. 

This  infedl  is  fmall,  pubefeent,  azure,  and  gloffy  ; anten- 
nae (hort,  black,  and  rufous  at  the  bafe  ; legs  ferruginous, 
with  all  the  thighs  clavated  ; club  large  and  black. 

Bifasciatum.  Thorax  pubefeent,  black;  wing-cafes 
with  two  rufous  bands. 

Defcribed  from  a South  American  infedl  in  the  Bankfian 
cabinet.  Fabr.  The  antennas  are  moderate,  with  the  joints 
two-fpined  at  the  tip ; thorax  with  two  tubercles ; legs 
black;  thighs  fomewhat  clavated. 

Acuminatum.  Thorax  warted  and  blackifh ; wing- 
cafes  pointed  and  greenifli.  Fabr.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  antennae  are  moderate,  fufcous,  with  the 
tips  of  the  joints  fpinous ; thorax  rounded,  black,  with  many 
elevated  tuioercles  ; wing-cafes  greenilh,  with  blue  future, 
tip  fbarp-pointed  ; legs  black;  thighs  clavated,  the  club  red. 

Russicum.  Thorax  warted,  black,  wing. cafes  teftace- 
ous,  witli  a black  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  black  tip.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  Rufiia.  Head  black,  antennae  moderate ; legs  un- 
armed and  black. 

Variabile.  Thorax  glabrous;  body  fufcous,  and  braffy  ; 
antennas  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr.  Ccrambyx  variabilis.  Linn. 
Callidium  ungaricum.  Herbft.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Rusticum.  Thorax  naked  ; body  lurid  ; antenna:  Ihort. 
Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  Inhabits  woods  in  Europe,  and  is  found 
in  England. 

Sericeum.  Thorax  velvety,  cinereous;  wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous,  with  red  elevated  dots,  and  fnowy  fcutel.  Fabr. 
Callidium  holofericeum . Rofs.  Fn.  Etr.  Inhabits  Barbary. 
Vahl.  Antennae  moderate,  filky ; body  entirely  cinereous 
velvety  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  many  elevated  red  dots. 

Tenebrosum.  Thorax  tuberculated,  dulky,  rufous,  with 
black  dorfal  lines;  wing-cafes  cinereous,  depreffed,  with  two 
elevated  black  lines*  Fabr.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Olivier. 


Vittatum.  Thorax  rounded,  naked;  wing-cafes  fer. 
ruginous,  with  a black  itripe  in  the  middle ; antenna:  long 
as  the  body.  Fabr. 

The  antenna:  are  ferruginous,  fecond  joint  long,  incurved, 
and  fomewhat  fpinous  at  the  tip  ; body  dulky  ; thighs  cla- 
vated. 

Agreste.  Thorax  naked,  black  ; wing-cafes  ftriated, 
fufcous;  antenna:  Ihort.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner. 

Stigma.  Thorax  dotted;  body  black;  wing-cafes 
fmooth,  with  a white  (ligmate  fpot.  Cerambyx  jligma.  Linn. 
A native  of  America. 

Fugax.  Thorax  hairy,  fufcous;  joints  of  the  antenna: 
rufous  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Piovence.  Olivier.  The  head  is  fmall,  entire- 
ly black  and  fufcous ; thighs  clavated,  (hanks  teftaceous. 

Pygmeum.  Thorax  naked;  body  fufcous;  antenna: 
long  and  yellowilh.  Fabr.  Saperda  minuta.  Fabr.  Mant. 
Inf. 

This  kind  inhabits  Italy,  and  has  been  found  in  England  ; 
antenna:  longer  than  the  body,  and  yellow  ; thighs  cla* 
vated. 

Equestre.  Thorax  unarmed,  naked,  black,  and  gloffy; 
wing-cafes  with  a red  interrupted  band.  Fabr.  A native  of 
Cayenne.  Muf.  von  Rohr. 

Fulvicolle.  Thorax  unarmed,  fulvous,  black,  with 
very  long  antenna:.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Hirtum.  Thorax  rounded  and  hairy,  wing-cafes  point- 
ed, and  pale  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The  antennae  are 
compreffed,  and  black  ; legs  black. 

Pubescens-.  Thorax  rounded,  pubefeent,  and  teftace- 
ous ; wing-cafes  greenifli,  and  at  the  bafe  teftaceous.  Olivier, 
&c.  A native  ol  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

Barbatum.  Thorax  rounded,  beneath  on  each  fide  a 
downy  ferruginous  fpot,  antennae  very  long  and  bearded. 
Oiivier.  This  infeft  inhabits  Tranquebar.  Dr.  Koenig. 

Griseum.  Thorax  rounded  and  pubefeent  ; bodydulky, 
cinereous ; antennae  very  fliort.  Fabr.  Found  in  Barbary. 
Desfontaines. 

Compressum.  Thorax  fmooth,  dulky,  black  ; antennae 
long  and  with  the  legs  teftaceous.  Olivier.  Ceramlyx 
comprejfus . Gmel.  &c. 

Inhabits  Siam.  Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  Cabinet. 
The  head,  thorax,  wing-cafes,  and  body  are  fmooth  ; abdo- 
men teftaceous  ; thighs  much  compreffed. 

Variegatum.  Back  of  the  thorax  glabrous,  black,  with 
four  white  lines,  and  the  wing-cafes  fprinkled  with  yellow. 
Fabr.  Olivier,  &c. 

The  antennae  are  of  moderate  fize,  black,  with  the  two 
extreme  joints  ferruginous  ; head  black,  with  two  whitilh 
lines,  and  tranfverfe  ftreak  ; fides  of  the  thorax  fprinkled 
with  yellow  ; three  lines  on  the  wing-cafes  rather  elevated, 
black,  and  thickly  fprinkled  with  yellow  dots  ; abdomen 
black,  and  fpeckled  with  yellow'  on  both  fides  ; legs  blackifh, 
with  elongated  thighs,  the  pofterior  ones  ringed  with  white. 
Bankfian  Cabinet.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Lineatum.  Thorax  with  two  white  lines,  and  four  on 
the  wing-cafes,  the  middle  ones  uniting,  and  abbreviated 
Fabr.  Olivier,  &c. 

Antennae  fhort,  with  the  firft  joint  ferruginous  ; lip 
whitilh,  with  three  black  lines  ; fcutel  whitilh  ; wing-cafes 
obtufe  ; abdomen  whitifn,  in  the  middle  black  ; legs  ferru- 
ginous, with  black  joints.  A native  of  New  South  Wales. 
Cerambyx  aujlralis.  Gmel.  See. 

Sulcatum.  Thorax  downy  cinereous;  wing -cafes  white, 
ftriated  with  black.  Olivier. 

This  is  a native  of  New  Zeaian  3.  The  antenna:  are  Ihort 
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and  fufcous ; head  cinereous,  with  a black,  frontal,  elevated 
line ; lines  on  the  wing-cafes  elevated  and  glofTy  ; legs 
grey. 

Testaceum.  Th  >rax  fomewhat  tuberculated ; body 
teftaceous  ; antennae  m -derate  and  fufcous.  Fabr.  Ceram - 
lyx  tejlaceus.  Linn.  Fnund  m woods  in  Europe. 

Sanguineum.  Thorax  fomewhat  tuberculated,  and, 
with  the  wing-cafes,  fang uineous  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr. 
La  lepture  vsloutee  couleur  de  feu.  GeofFr. 

A Linnsean  fpecies,  Cerambyx  fanguineus  of  that  author. 
Inhabits  European'woods  ; once  met  with  in  Wales.  Muf. 
Donov. 

Pilicorne.  Thorax  fomewhat  tuberculated  and  ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  ; antennas  moderate  and  villous; 
thighs  clavated-  Fabr. 

Inhabits  South  American  iflands.  This  is  of  the  middle 
fize  ; head  ferruginous ; wing-cafes  fmooth  ; legs  tefta- 
•ceous,  with  the  thighs  much  compreffed. 

Pr^eustum.  Thorax  (lightly  tuberculated  and  tefta- 
ceous ; wing-cafes  violaceous  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Muf. 
Allioni. 

Perhaps  a variety  of  the  Linncean  Cerambyx  tefaceus . 
The  antennas  are  moderate,  fufcous  at  the  tip  ; thighs  cla- 
vated. 

Ligneum.  Thorax  tuberculated,  villous,  and  black  ; 
wing-cafes  red,  with  fpot  and  tip  violaceous.  Fabr. 

The  body  is  black  ; thorax  flat,  villou3,  black,  with  gloffy 
elevated  tubercles;  legs  black,  with  compreffed  thighs. 
Schulz. 

JL.tr  rib  um.  Thorax  fomewhat  tuberculated,  naked, 
black  ; wing-cafrs  fmooth  and  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx 
lur'idus.  Linn.  Inhabits  European  woods. 

Flavipes.  Thorax  rounded,  pubefcent,  ferruginous; 
legs  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  fmall ; 
antennre  rather  longer  than  the  body,  and  ferruginous  ; head 
ferruginous,  with  the  eyes  black  ; thorax  rounded,  downy, 
fomewhat  tuberculated,  and  ferruginous ; wing-cafes  rather 
paler. 

Fuscum.  Thorax  fomewhat  tuberculated,  grooved,  and 
naked  ; wing-cafes  ifriated,  dufky,  teftaceous ; antennas 
moderate.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner. 

The  antennae  are  fufcous  ; legs  black,  with  (hort,  thick, 
and  compreffed  thighs. 

4-Maculatum.  Thorax  villous,  fufcous;  wing-cafes 
with  two  ferruginous  fpots  on  each  ; antennas  long.  Fabr. 

A native  of  the  ifland  Guadaloupe,  and  defcribed  by  Fa- 
bricius  from  the  cabinet  of  Badier.  This  is  of  a fmall  fize, 
and  dufky  ; antennas  longer  than  the  body,  fomewhat  fer- 
ruginous, and  duflcy  at  the  bafe  ; head  and  thorax  villous 
and  fufcous;  legs  duflcy,  ferruginous,  v/ith  clavated 
thighs. 

Hafniense.  Thorax  fomewhat  villous  and  black,  with 
four  white  lines,  the  inner  ones  abbreviated.  Olivier,  Fabr. 
See.  Cerambyx  liciatus.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Rufipes.  Thorax  fmooth  and  gloffy  ; wing-cafes  vio- 
laceous ; (hanks  rufous;  antennae  (holt.  Fabr.  Cerambyx 
erythropus.  Gmel.  &c» 

Inhabits  Germany.  Muf.  Hattorff.  Antennae  fufcous, 
and,  at  the  bafe.  ferruginous;  head  and  thorax  fmooth, 
violaceous,  and  gloffy  ; body  braffy  ; legs  violaceous,  with 
rufous  (hanks  ; pofterior  thighs  clavated,  and  rufous  at  the 
bafe. 

Striatum.  Thorax  glabrous;  body  black;  wing- 
cafes  Ifriated  ; antennae  (hort.  Fabr. 

This  is  the  Linnaean  Cerambyx  Jlriatus.  A native  of 
Europe  ; is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  England. 
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B i color.  Thorax  glabrous  and  yellowifh  ; head  and 
wing-cafes  greenifh  ; antennae  moderate  and  black.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  South  America.  Smaller  than  the  la(t  ; thorax 
flat.fmooth.andyellow;  wing-cafes  fmooth, green;  legs  black. 

Lynceum.  Thorax  rounded,  fomewhat  fpinous,  villous, 
and  black  ; wing-cafes  with  a fomewhat  double  fulvous  fpot. 
Fabr.  Cerambyx  lyuceus.  Olivier. 

A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thorax  armed  on 
each  fide  with  a fmall  fpine. 

Salicis.  Thorax  tuberculated,  fpinous,  and  rufous; 
bread  and  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr.  Rhagium  etnifeum.  Roffi. 
Stenocorus  rufco/lis.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  found  on  willows.  Antennae 
fhort  and  rufous  ; wing-cafes  (lightly  Ifriated  ; abdomen  and 
legs  rufous. 

Cyaneum.  Thorax  flat,  tuberculated,  villous,  and  vio- 
laceous, laft  fegment  but  one  ferruginous  ; antennae  mode- 
rate. Fabr.  Inhabits  Italy.  Cerambyx  cyanellus.  Gmel. 

Pusillum.  Thorax  rounded,  black,  with  antennae  and 
(hanks  teftaceous.  Fabr.  A native  of  Germany.  Ceram - 
lyx  pujtllus.  Gmel.  See. 

Dimaculatum.  Thorax  rounded,  villous,  fufcous,  with 
two  ferruginous  fpots  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  A native 
of  the  C'ape  of  Good  Hope.  Bankfian  Cabinet. 

Flavum.  Thorax  fomewhat  roui  ded  ; body  yellow; 
thighs  clavated  ; antennas  moderate.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica. Obf.  The  antennae  are  yellow;  eyes  black  ; all  the 
thighs  thickly  clavated. 

Un'datum.  Thorax  tuberculated  ; wing-cafes  black, 
with  two  waved  white  bands,  and  (hort  antennae.  Fabr. 
Cerambyx  undatus.  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Colonum.  Thorax  rounded  ; wing-cafes  livid,  with 
three  fufcous  bands  ; antennae  (hort.  Fabr.  Olivier,  &c.  A 
native  of  Carolina. 

Varium.  Thorax  rounded  and  rufous;  wing-cafes  ru- 
fous at  the  bafe,  with  two  white  bands.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
North  America. 

Flexuosum.  Thorax  rounded,  with  yellow  bands; 
wing-cafes  with  feven  yellow  bands,  the  anterior  ones  curved 
upwards,  the  pofterior  downwards.  Fabr.  Leptura  roblniee  of 
Forfter.  Leptura  p'tBa.  Drury.  A native  of  America. 
Olivier,  & c. 

Minutum.  Teftaceous,  with  an  abbreviated  white  band 
on  the  wing  cafes.  Fabr.  Difcovered  by  fir  J.  Banks  in 
New  Zealand. 

Florale.  Thorax  globofe,  and  banded  with  white  ; five 
white  bands  on  ths  wing-cafes,  the  fecond  and  third  of 
which  are  lunated. 

Fulminans.  Thorax  globofe  and  fpotted  ; wing-cafes 
black,  with  angulated.  waved,  white  bands.  Fabr.  Olivier, 
&c.  Inhabits  North  America. 

Atomarium.  Thorax  globofe,  with  cinereous  fpots; 
wing-cafes  black,  with  whitifh  dots,  and  pofterior,  flexuous, 
whitifh  line.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Saxony. 

Gazella.  Thorax  rounded,  black  ; wing-cafes  black, 
with  yellow  bands,  the  fecond  bent  ; legs  ferruginous  ; 
thighs  black.  Fabr.  A native  of  Europe. 

Mucronatum.  Thorax  rounded  and  fpotted  ; wing- 
cafes  mucronate  and  black,  with  three  bent  yellow  lines  and 
lerruginous  bafe.  fabr.  Found  in  America. 

Angulatum.  Thorax  rounded,  and  muricated  ; wing- 
eafes  mucronated,  with  three  dorfal  fpots,  and  two  yellow 
dots  in  the  middle.  Fabr.  Country  unknown. 

Erythrocephralum.  Thorax  rounded,  fomewhat  fpi- 
nous ; wing-cafes  bidentated  and  fufcous,  with  four  yellow 
b<mds ; thighs  compreffed  and  clavated.  Olivier.  A native 
of  America. 


Glau- 
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Glaucum.  Thorax  rounded,  black;  wing-cafes  glau- 
cous, fpotted  at  the  bafewithblack.  Olivier.  Inhabits  India. 

Sex-Fasciat  um.  Black  ; thorax  with  two,  wing-cafes 
with  four  yellow  bands.  I'abr.  Defcribed  from  a fpecimen 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeutn. 

Trifasc  iatum.  Thorax  globofe,  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  black,  with  three  white  bands,  the  firft:  annular.  Fabr. 
A native  of  Europe. 

Ornatum.  Thorax  rounded,  fafciated  with  black; 
wing-cafes  greenifh,  with  three  entire  black  bands,  the  firft: 
annular.  Fabr.  Callidium  ornatum.  Herbft.  Stcnocorus  du- 
plex. Scopoli.  Inhabits  Germany. 

4-Punctatum.  Thorax  rounded,  greenifh,  with  four  dots 
on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  &c.  Inhabits  France.  Geoff. 

Annulare.  Thorax  rounded,  and  fpotted  with  black  ; 
wing  cafes  bidentated,  and  fomewhat  greenifh,  with  three 
black  bands,  the  firft  of  which  is  annular.  Fabr.  Callidium 
annulare.  Olivier.  A Siamefe  fpecies. 

Algyptiacum.  Thorax  rounded  and  ferruginous  ; wing- 
cafes  greyilh,  with  three  fufeous  bands,  the  firft  annular. 
Found  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  Forikahl. 

Virens.  Thorax  rounded,  greenifh,  with  black  antennae, 
and  tellaceous  legs.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

Gibrosum.  Thorax  rounded,  black;  wing-cafes  faf- 
ciated with  cinereous  ; at  the  bafe  tuberculated,  and  pointed 
at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Italy.  Daldorff. 

Unifasciatum.  Thorax  rounded,  brown  ; wing-cafes 
black,  with  a fnowy  band  in  the  middle  ; bafe  chcfnut. 
Olivier,  Sec.  Inhabits  Provence. 

Picipes.  Thorax  globofe,  black,  with  an  oblique  ftreak 
on  the  wing  cafes. 

Genus  Calopus. 

Antennae  filiform  ; feelers  four,  anterior  ones  clavated’ 
pofferior  filiform  ; jaw  bifid  ; thorax  gibbous ; wing-cafes 
linear.  Gmel.  See. 

Genus  Calop  us.  Feelers  four,  anterior  clavated,  pof- 
terior  filiform  ; jaw  bifid  ; lip  membranaceous  and  bifid  ; an- 
tennae filiform.  Fabr. 

Serraticornis.  Fufeous,  with  compreffed  antennae. 
Fabr.  Gmel.  Cerambyx  ferraticornis . Linn.  Inhabits  north- 
ern Europe. 

Hispicornis.  Somewhat  fufeous;  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae vvithafmall  fpine  behind.  Gmel.  Doubtful  if  of  this 
genus. 

Pygm-eus.  Very  fmall  and  fufeous;  antennae  ferrated 
with  hairs.  Gmel.  Cerambyx  pygmaus.  Degeer. 

Genus  Rhagium. 

Antennae  fetaceous,  elongated,  approximate,  and  inferted 
between  the  eyes  ; feelers  four,  capitate  ; jaw  armed  with 
a fingle  tooth  ; eyes  rounded  ; thorax  narrow,  cylindrical, 
and  fpinous  each  fide;  wing-cafes  rigid;  legs  formed  for 
running  ; feet  formed  of  four  joints. 

Genus  Rhagium.  Feelers  four,  capitate;  jaw  fingle 
toothed  ; lip  membranaceous,  and  bifid  ; antenna  fetaceous. 
Fabr. 

Mordax.  Thorax  fpinous,  grey  ; wing-cafes  clouded, 
and  fomewhat  banded  with  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

Inquisitor.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  black  ; wing-cafes 
clouded,  and  fubfafeiated  with  teftaceous.  Fabr.  Cerambyx 
inquifitor.  Linn.  Refembles  the  laft  but  is  rather  fmaller. 
Inhabits  Europe;  not  uncommon. 

Indagator.  Thorax  fpinous,  cinereous  ; three  elevated 
lines  on  the  wing-cafes ; fpecklings  and  two  bands  black. 
Fabr.  Degeer,  &c.  An  European  fpecies. 
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Cursor.  Thorax  fpinous ; wing-cafes  rufous ; future 
and  line  black.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  Curfor.  Linn.  Inhabits 
northern  Europe. 

Cinctum.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  black;  wing-cafes 
fomewhat  ferruginous,  with  a yellow  band  ; pofferior 
thighs  with  a fingle  tooth.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Germany. 
Saldoner. 

Noctis.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  black;  bafe  of  the  an- 
tennae ferruginous.  Fabr.  Linn.  Sec.  Bears  fome  affinity 
to  Rhagium  Curfor,  but  differs  in  being  entirely  black. 
Inhabits  northern  Europe. 

Bifasciatum.  Thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  with  two 
oblique  yellow  fpots.  Fabr.  &e.  An  European  fpecies. 

Clathratum.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous;  black; 
wing-cafes  fomewhat  reticulated  with  yellow  ; legs  rufous. 
Fabr.  A native  of  Auftria.  Schneider. 

Ornatum.  Thorax  fpinous,  and  black,  wing- cafes 
with  a broad  yellow  band.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Pennfylvania. 

Minutum.  Thorax  fpinous;  wing-cafes  with  elevated 
ftriae,  cinereous,  waved  with  black.  Olivier,  & c.  A native 
of  Europe. 

Muticum.  Thorax  unarmed,  rufous,  with  two  black 
fpots  ; wing-cafes  fufeous,  with  rufous  ftriae,  and  bidentated 
at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Found  in  Sweden.  Obf.  This  is  fmall. 
The  head  is  cinereous ; antennae  brown  annulated  with 
white  at  the  bafe  ; wing-cafes  fomewhat  dotted  ; body  cine" 
reous : legs  ferruginous. 

Genus  Saperda. 

Antennae  fetaceous  ; eyes  lunate,  and  embracing  the  bafe 
of  the  antenna  ; thorax  fhort,  fomewhat  cylindric,  and  un- 
armed ; head  retraced  ; wing-cafes  rigid  and  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  ; body  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  emarginate. 
Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  Sec. 

Genus  Saperda.  Feelers  four,  filiform  ; jaw  membrana- 
ceous and  bifid  ; lip  heart-ftiaped  and  truncated  ; antenna 
fetaceous. 

Nigrovirens.  Blackiffi-green ; thorax  with  rufous 
charadlers  ; wing-cafes  rough,  with  a teftaceous  fpot  at  the 
bafe  ; fides  yellow  ; tip  truncated  and  bearded.  Donov. 
Inf.  N.  Holland.  A fpecies  lately  difeovered  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Collaris.  Black,  thorax  encircled  with  four  white 
rings  ; fide  of  the  wing-cafes,  fpot  at  the  tip,  and  body 
beneath  covered  with  white  down.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Hol- 
land. This  alfo  is  a new  fpecies  from  the  fame  country  as 
the  preceding. 

Carcharias.  Body  grey  with  black  dots;  antennae 
moderate.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  carcharias.  Linn.  Inhabits  Eu- 
ropean woods. 

Scalaris.  Wing-cafes  with  indented  futural  yellow 
line,  and  dotted  with  yellow  ; antennas  moderate.  Linn. 
Inhabits  Europe,  rarely  England.  Donov.  Biit.  Inf. 

Candida,  white  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  fufeous,  with 
two  white  ftripes.  Fabr.  From  the  Hunterian  Mufeum. 
Country  unknown. 

Detrita.  Black  with  cinereous  hairs,  and  white  dorfal 
line,  and  a white  ftripe  on  the  wing-cafes ; antennae  fhort. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

Irrorata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  dotted  ; antennae  long. 
Fabr.  Found  on  plants  in  Africa.  Vahl. 

Modesta.  Black  ; head,  thorax,  and  vent  ferruginous. 
Fabr.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Atricornis.  Ferruginous  ; antennae  and  tip  of  the  ab- 
domen above  black.  Fabr.  Inhabits  China.  Scheftedt. 
Gbf.  The  head  and  thorax  are  fmooth,  glabrous,  rufous,  and 
Q q immaculate  j 
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immaculate  ; wing-cafes-  ftriated  with  dots,  dufky  and 
emarginate  at  the  tip  ; wings  ferruginous  with  black  tip. 

Oculata.  Thorax  pale  ytliow,  with  two  black  dots: 
wing-cafes  black.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  ocu/atus.  Linn.  Lives 
in  woods  in  Europe. 

Tricolor.  Ferruginous;  wing-cafes  bidentated,  (Iriated 
with  dots,  and  greenifh  ; antenna:  moderate  and  black.  Fabr. 
A native  of  the  Fait  Indies.  Muf.  Scheftedt.  Obf.  The 
head  is  rufous  with  black  eyes ; thorax  rufous  with  3 fmall 
dots  at  the  bafe  ; body  rufous  ; the  legs  black  at  the  apex. 

Hirta.  Ferruginous  with  greyifh  hairs  ; fcutel  and  orbit 
of  the  eyes  fulvous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  New  Zealand.  Head 
greyifh  with  four  yellowifh  fpots  at  the  bafe  ; wing-cafes 
covered  with  grey  hairs  ; and  obtufe  at  the  tip. 

Unicolor.  Teftaceous;  antennae  and  legs  fame  colour  ; 
antennae  long.  Fabr.  Defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpe- 
cimen  found  in  Amfterdam  ifland . 

Linearis.  Cylindrical,  black,  with  pale  yellow  legs; 
antennae  moderate.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  linearis.  Linn.  Found 
on  the  nut  tree. 

Nigripes.  Cylindrical,  black,  with  two  lines  on  the 
thorax  and  fcutel  cinereous;  legs  black.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
Hungary. 

Cyli  ndrica.  Cylindrical,  bl?.ck,  with  t/ie  anterior  legs 
pale  yellow.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  cylindricus . Linn. 

Tripunctata.  Cylindrical,  black;  thorax  ferruginous 
above,  with  three  black  dots.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Virginia.  Obf. 
1 he  antennae  are  moderate,  villous,  and  black  ; wing-cafes 
ftriated  with  dots. 

Melanocephala.  Thorax  rufous,  body  black  ; legs 
rufous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Africa.  Vahl.  The  antennae  are 
moderate  and  black  ; head  and  body  black. 

. .PlL  icornis.  Violaceous,  with  the  firft  and  fecond 
joint  of  the  antenna:  clubbed,  and  hairy.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
South  America.  Hybner. 

Barbicornis.  Head  and  thorax  rufous;  wing-cafes 
azure  ; antennae  moderate,  and  bearded  before  the  tip.  Fabr. 
Native  country  unknown.  This  is  of  the  middle  fize. 

Erytrocephala.  Thorax  villous,  rufous  ; antennae, 
breaft,  and  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr.  A native  of  Germany. 
Cerambyx  erytrocephalus  of  Schrank. 

Ruficollis.  Thorax  villous,  rufous  ; antennae  and 
wing-eafes  fufcous.  Fabr.  A native  of  Virginia.  Obf. 
The  head  is  rufous,  antennae  moderate  and  black  ; thorax 
villous,  rufous,  and  immaculate ; wing-cafes  villous  and 
fufcous. 

Fasciata.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous,  azure  ; with  two 
yellow  bands  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Siberia. 
Obf.  The  antennae  are  moderate  and  black  ; body  entirely 
violaceous,  flightly  glofied  with  cinereous. 

Clavicornis.  Green,  with  three  yellow  fpots  on  the 
wing-cafes.  Fabr.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
From  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Latipes.  Black  ; thighs  clavated  and  violaceous  at  the 
tip  ; pofterior  (hanks  compreffed  ; antennae  long.  Fabr. 
From  the  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Obf.  The  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body,  the  firft  and 
fecond  joint  thick  and  black,  the  reft  rufous  with  black  tips, 
except  the  laft  joint  which  is  entirely  black  ; four  anterior 
legs  rufous  with  clavated  thighs. 

Vittata.  Greyifh,  with  three  dentated  white  ftripes  ; 
antennae  long.  F’abr.  Cerambyx  trilincatus.  Linn.  Inhabits 
America.  Drury.  Obf.  Firft  and  fecond  joint  of  the  antennae 
very  finely  bearded  beneath. 

Sex-pajnctata.  Black,  with  three  yellow  dots.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  PaykulJ. 


The  body  of  this  infect  is  fmall,  black,  gloffcd  with 
blue ; wing-cafes  rough  ; legs  blue  with  all  the  thighs 
clavated. 

Lateralis.  Black;  fide  of  the  thorax  and  lateral  flripe 
on  the  wing-cafes  ferruginous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  North 
America. 

Lyncea.  Thorax  black,  with  a ferruginous  dot  on  each 
fide  ; wing-cafes  greyifh  and  pointed.  Fabr.  A native  of 
New  Zealand.  Obf.  The  head  is  black  ; fcutel  ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-cafes  grey,  ftriated  at  the  bafe  ; body  black, 
abdomen  with  four  ferruginous  dots  on  each  fide  ; legs  fuf- 
cous ; thighs  clavated. 

Grisea.  Greyifh  ; margin  of  the  fcutel,  and  fmall 
lines  on  the  wing-cafes  yellowifh.  Fabr.  -Inhabits  New 
Zealand.  Obf.  The  antennae  are  fufcous ; wing-cafes  fome- 
what villous  ; legs  fufcous  with  clavated  thighs. 

Analis.  Teftaceous ; tip  of  the  wing-cafes  and  vent 
black.  Fabr.  A native  of  Africa. 

Bidentata.  Thorax  rounded  ; with  four  dots  of  black  ; 
wing-cafes  bidentated  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Guinea. 
Dr.  Ifert.  This  is  fmall  ; antenna:  length  of  the  body, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  joint  yellow  ; body  and  legs 
yellow. 

Nigricornis.  Fufcour,  thorax  lineated  ; fcutel  yel- 
low ; antennae  long.  Fabr.  Cerambyx  Cardui.  Linn. 
Found  on  thirties  in  fouthern  Europe.  The  b®dy  is 
fufcous  fprinkled  with  yellow  ; lines  on  the  thorax  three  in 
number. 

Suturalis.  Cinereous,  with  lineated  thorax  ; wing- 
cafes  fufcous ; antenna:  moderate.  Fabr.  Muf.  Lefke. 
Inhabits  Europe. 

Annulata.  Thorax  rounded,  lineated,  greenifh  ; wing- 
cafes  pointed,  with  white  future.  Fabr. 

Found  on  plants  in  Africa.  Vahl.  The  antennas  are  mo- 
derate ; joints  white  at  the  bafe  and  black  at  the  tip,  the 
firft  entirely  black  ; head  dufky. 

Lineata,  Thorax  rounded  and  fomewhat  fpinous; 
joints  of  the  antenna:  white  at  the  bafe.  Fabr.  Inhabits 
South  America. 

Tristis.  Thorax  rounded,  black,  with  white  lines  ; 
wing-cafes  bidentated,  teftaceous  with  whitifh  lines.  Fabr. 
This  kind  inhabits  Tranquebar.  The  antennas  are  fhort  and 
fufcous  ; wing-cafes  fmooth. 

Populnea.  Thorax  lineated  with  yellow  ; wing-cafes 
with  four  yellow  dots  ; antennae  moderate.  Fabr.  Ceram- 
byx populneus.  Lin  n . 

Tremula.  Green,  with  two  black  dots  on  the  thorax, 
and  four  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabr.  A native  of  Germany. 

Punctata.  Green,  with  numerous  black  fpots  ; an- 
tennae moderate.  Fabr.  Cerambyx punttatus.  Linn.  Inhabits 
the  fouth  of  Eur*pe. 

Virescens.  Thorax  villous  and  cinereous;  wing-cafes 
fomewhat  attenuated  and  green.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Italy, 
Dr.  Allioni,  and  France,  Brouffonet. 

Longicornis.  Fufcous;  legs  teftaceous  ; antennaevery 
long  and  black  with  a white  ring.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Africa. 
Bankfian  cabinet. 

Femorata.  Anterior  part  of  the  thorax  fufcous,  pofterior 
teftaceous  ; three  alternate  bands  of  black,  and  teftaceous 
on  the  wing-cafes  ; antennae  very  long.  Fabr. 

Volvulus.  Above  black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  mar- 
gined with  cinereous.  Fabr.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Ferruginea.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous, ferruginous,  with 
antennae  and  legs  black.  Cerambyx  cantharinus.  Linn.  In- 
habits Germany. 

Bkunnea.  Thorax  rather  fpinous,  ferruginous;  an- 
tennae 
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retinas  and  kgs  fame  colour.  Inhabits  Germany.  Helwig, 
&c. 

TfstaCea.  Black  with  tdlaceous  wing-cafes.  Fabr. 
A native  of  Germany.. 

Violacea.  Body  violaceous  and  immaculate.  Fabr. 
Obf.  The  antennae  are  moderate  and  black  ; thorax  fome- 
vvhat  pubefeent  ; wing-cafes  rough  ; legs  black. 

Ephippium.  Black;  dorfal  line  on  the  thorax  and  fcutel 
cinereous ; thighs  ferruginous.  Fabr.  This  Inhabits  Hun- 
gary, Hybner. 

Picea.  Pitchy  ; antennas  and  legs  ferruginous.  Fabr. 
A South  American  fpecies  of  fmall  fize. 

Hirta.  Black,  hairy  with  long  antennae.  Fabr.  Sa- 
perda  Filum  Roffi.  Inhabits  Italy.  Dr.  Allioni. 

Scutellata.  Thorax  fomevvhat  fpinous,  black  ; an- 
tennas, wing-cafes  and  legs  greyifh  ; fcutel  white.  Fabr. 
A native  of  Germany.  Trie  antennae  are  fliorter  than  the 
body,  greyifh,  with  the  joints  ferruginous  at  the  bafe  ; and 
black  at  the  tip,  the  firit  entirely  black  ; head  black  ; wing- 
cafes  fmooth,  and  cinereous  ; lhanks  dufky  ferruginous. 

Lineola.  Black;  dorfal  line  on  the  thorax,  and  thighs 
rufous  at  the  tip.  Herblt.  &c.  Inhabits  Italy. 

Genus  Clytus. 

Antennas  fetaceous;  eyes  reniform,  and  embracing  the  bafe 
of  the  antennas  ; thorax  glofe,  and  broad  as  the  wing-cafes  ; 
elytra  rigid  ; length  of  the  abdomen  ; legs  long  and  formed 
for  walking  ; thighs  compreffed  ; four  joints  in  the  feet. 
Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Thoracicus.  Thorax  black,  with  a rufous  fpot  ; wing, 
cafes  fulvous  ; future  at  the  bafe,  and  two  oblique  bands 
black.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland.  A lately  difeovered  fpe- 
cies. Muf.  Francillofl. 

Sexmaculatus.  Black;  thorax  covered  with  filvery 
down  ; wing  cafes  with  three  yellow  fpots,  and  fomewhat 
cmarginate  at  the  tip.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland. 

Punctulatus.  Brownifh-teftaceous  ; wing-cafes  fprink- 
led  with  impreffed  black  dots.  Donov.  Inf.  N.  Holland 
Difeovered  by  Mr.  Bailey  the  ailronomer  in  Captain  Cook’s 
exp  cl i t ion . Muf.  Donov. 

CERAMIC  gulf.  Sinus  Ceramicus , in  Ancient  Geography, 
a deep  gulf  of  Alia  Minor,  forming  the  reparation  ot  Cana 
and  Doris,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Ceramus,  a maritime 
town  of  Caria  ; which  Pliny  places  in  the  illand  of  Arcon- 
neius,  but  ail  other  geographers  on- the  continent,  between 
Cnidus  and  Halicarnaffus.  This  bay  is  called  by  fome 
writers  the  Ceraunian  bay,  and  the  city  from  which  it  bor- 
rowed its  name,  Ceraunus.  In  our  time  this  gulf  is  called 
the  gulf  of  Stanch  o,  from  the  name  of  the  ifland  fituate  at 
its  entrance.'  Its  lite  and  name  are  now  to  be  found  in  a 
place  of  little  importance,  called  Keramo. 

CERAMICUS,  fo  called  from  Ceramus,  the  fon  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  the  name  of  a place  at  Athens,  which 
was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  in  which  were  to  be  feen  the 
tombs  and  ilatues  of  all  the  illuftrious  men  who  had  died  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country,  with  inferiptions  recounting 
their  praifes  and  exploits.  And  in  order  to  render  thefe 
known  and  familiar  to  all,  to  animate  every  citizen  to  a love 
of  virtue  and  of  glory,  and  to  excite  in  youthful  minds  an 
ardent  defire  of  imitating  thofe  celebrated  worthies,  it  was 
made  a public  walk  or  promenade.  There  were  two  places 
at  Athens  bearing  this  name  ; one  in  the  city,  and  the 
other  is  the  fuburbs,  in  which  were  the  academy  and  other 
edifices,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  ftadia  from  its  walls ; the  for- 
mer was  a place  of  refort  for  proflitutes,  and  much  frequented' 
on  account  of  its  walks ; the  other  was  appointed  tor  the 
burying-place  of  illuflrious  men  above-mentioned.  See 
Athen  s. 
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CERAMIS,  the  name  of  a burgh  in  Greece,  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  Acamantide  tribe  ; which  was  the  place 
called  by  others  the  Outer  Ceramicus. 

CERAMIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  formed  by  Roth  for 
fome  fpecies  of  fea-weed  arranged  by  Linnaeus  and  other 
authors  under  either  fucus  or  conferva,  with  the  following 
generic  ehara&er  : filamenrr,  membranaceo-cartilaginous , fome- 
what geniculated  ; capfules  with  generally  one  feed  icattered 
on  the  outfide  of  the  branches.  His  generic  character  of 
fucus,  in  contradiftinclion  from  the  preceding,  is,  vehicles, 
aggregate,  imbedded  in  the  fubflance  of  the  frond,  furnifhed 
with  mucifluous  pores  ; and  of  conferva,  fmall  tubes,  or  her- 
baceous filaments,  with  granules  of  fructification  fcattered  on 
the  injide  coats  of  the  tube.  The  fame  name  was  given  by 
Stackhoufe  in  thefirft  Fafciculus  of  his  “ Nereis  Britannica,” 
to  another  feledtion  of  plants  from  the  genus  Fucus,  which 
he  afterwards  called  palmaria.  See  Nereis  Brit.  Introd.  p. 
15.24.31,32.  See  Palmaria. 

Ceramium,  an  ancient  meafure,  anfwering  to  what  was 
otherwife  called  amphora  and  cadus. 

CERAMORUM  Forum,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Afia  Minor,  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Myfia. 

CERAMUS.  See  Ceramic  gulf. 

CERAMUSSA,  or  Ceramuna,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  Numidia,  and  near  Mileva. 

CERANJE,  a town  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Pliny. 

CERANGA,  a town  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy  cn 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 

CERANTHUS,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  Gen.  27.  See 
Chionanthus  incrajfntus. 

CERASO  ajfinis,  fruilu  eoccineo,  Sloan.  Jam.  See  Cor- 
dia  collococca. 

Ceraso  ajfinis,  frudu  jlavo,  Sloan.  Jam.  See  Ehretia 
tinifolia. 

Ceraso  ajfinis,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Prunus  mahaleb. 

CERASONTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Greek  town, 
fituate  in  the  territory  of  Colchis,  on  the  fea-coaft.  It  was 
a colony  of  Sinope,  according  to  Xenophon. 

CERASSON,  or  Gerason,  an  epifcopal  fee  of  Afia, 
under  the  metropolis. of  Boilra. 

CERASTES,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ifie  of  Cyprus, 
according  to  Pliny.  Some  fay  that  it  bore  this  appellation 
on  account  of  the  ferocious  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
Others  fay  that  it  was  called  Cercjles  (from  re  pa.c,  horn , j or 
horned,  becaufe  it  was  furrounded  with  promontories,  which 
projected  into  the  fea,  and  exhibited  the  points  of  rocks  at 
a diftance,  appearing  like  horns. 

Cerastes  was  alfo  the  name  of  a people  who  inhabited 
this  ifland,  and  who  had  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the 
Hofpitable,  and  which  was  always  itained  with  the  blood  of 
{Dangers.  Venus,  offended  at  this  inhumanity,  changed 
them  into  bulls. 

Cerastes,  in  Zoology , the  horned  fnake.  See  Colukk 
cerajles. 

Cerastes  was  alfo  the  name  given  bythe  ancientGreeks  to 
a flag  when  at  his  full  growth,  or  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year. 

CERASTIUM,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  from  xsfxn ov,  a 
little  horn,  in  allufion  to  the  fhape  of  the  capfule),  Finn. 
Gen.  585.  Schreb.  797.  Willd.  921.  Gasrt.  761.  Juff. 
p.  301.  Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  242.  (Myofotis,  Tourn.  Ci.  6. 
Gen.  10.)  Moufe-ear,  or  moufe-ear  chick-weed.  Clafs 
and  order,  clecandria  pentagynia.  Nat.  ord.  Caryophyllti,  Linn. 
Jufl.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved  ; leaflets  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acute,  fpreading,  permanent.  Cor.  petals  five, 
bifid,  obtufe,  eredl-fpreadirig.  Slam,  filaments  generally 
ten,  filiform,  {hotter  than  the  corolla  ; alternate  ones  fhorter  ; 
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anthers  roundifh.  Pi/l.  germ  ovate  ; ftyles  generally  five, 
capillary,  ere£t,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  capfule  ovate-cylindrical,  or  globular,  obtufe,  one- 
celled,  opening  at  the  tip  ; orifice  toothed.  Seeds  numerous, 
roundifh,  (attached  to  a free  columnar  receptacle,  Gsert.) 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  bifid.  Capfule  one- 
celled,  opening  at  the  tip  ; orifice  toothed. 

* With  ohlong  capfules. 

Sp.  I.  C.  perfoliatum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i.  Mart.  i.  Lam.  I. 
Wiild.  I.  (Myoiotis  orientalis  perfoliata,  lychnidis  folio, 
Tourn.  Cor.  18.  Dill.  Eith.  tab.  217.  fig.  284.)  “ Leaves 
connate,  quite  fmooth,  glaucous  ; petals  fmaller  than  the 
calyx.”  Lam.  Root  annual.  Whole  plant  fmooth,  glau- 
cous, with  the  habit  of  a lychnis.  Stem  about  a foot  high, 
cylindrical,  leafy,  upright,  weak,  fometimes  fimple,  more 
frequently  a little  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  faponaria  vaccaria  or  Lobel’s  catch-fly  ; 
lower  ones  oblong  ; upper  ones  fhort  and  oval.  Flowers 
terminal  and  axillary,  white,  on  fhort  peduncles  ; calyx 
bell-fhaped.  Capfule  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.  Difcovered 
by  Tournefort  in  the,  Levant.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in 
1731.  2.  C.  vulgaturn,  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  Ed.  jo.  Light- 

foot.  Fior.  Scot.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  789. 
C.  vifeofum,  Hudf.  With.  Relh.  Sibth.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond. 
tab.  35.  Alfine  hirfuta  major,  foliis  fubrotundis  dilute  vi- 
rentibus,  Morif.  vol.  ii  tab.  23.  fig.  to.  A.  hirfuta 
myofotis  latifolia  pvaecocior.  Rai.  Syn.  348.  Myofotis 
arvenfis  hirfuta  parvo  flore,  Vaill.  Par.  tab.  30.  fig.  3.) 
Broad-leaved  moufe-ear  chickweed.  “ Hairy,  vifeid,  form- 
ing tufts  ; leaves  ovate  ; petals  equal  to  the  calyx  ; flowers 
longer  than  the  peduncle/’  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Herb 
pale  green,  hairy,  vifeid.  Stems  feveral,  a fpan  high,  round, 
leafy,  paniculate-dichotomous,  many-flowered  ; outer  ones 
diffufe  at  the  baft,  afterwards  ereft.  Leaves  broad,  ovate,  or 
elliptical,  obtufe.  Flowers , from  the  divifions  of  the  ftem, 
peduncled,  eredl  ; upper  ones  crowded  ; peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  lefs  vifeid  ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceolate, 
acute ; inner  ones  with  a fcarious  white  margin  ; pe- 
tals oblong,  white,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; ftamens 
all  fertile,  glandular  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  cylindrical,  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  a little  incurved.  Seeds  ftreaked,  tuber- 
cled,  tawny.  Dr.  Smith.  A native  of  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  3.  C.  vifeo- 
fum, Lmn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Lightfoot  FI.  Scot.  p.  240.  Smith 
Flor.  Brit.  2.  Eng.  Bot.  PI.  789.  (C.  vulgaturn,  Hudf. 

With.  Relh.  Sibth.  Curt.  Lond.  PI.  34.  Alfine  hirfuta 
altera  viicofa,  fohis  longis  faturatius  virentibus,  Morif.  tab. 
23.  fig.  11.  A.  hirfuta  myofotis,  Rai  Syn.  349.  Vaill.  Par. 
tab.  30.  fig.  1.)  Narrow-leaved  moufe-ear  chick-weed. 
“ Hairy,  vifeid,  fpreading  ; leaves  lanceolate-oblong.”  Root 
perennial,  fibrous,  fmall.  Herb  deep  green,  hairy,  more 
or  lets  vifeid.  Stems  feveral,  various  in  their  length,  diffufe, 
ereft  in  meadows,  round,  leafy,  paniculate-dichotomous. 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  rather  obtufe.  Flowers  from  the 
divifions  of  the  ftem  ; peduncles  vifeid,  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  generally  fcarious  at  their 
edges  ; petals  commonly  longer  than  the  calyx,  iuverfely 
egg-fhaped  ; ftamens  all  fertile.  Capfule  cylindrical,  nearly 
double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  a little  incurved.  Seeds  rug- 
ged. A native  of  meadows,  paltures,  walls,  and  wafte  places 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  naming  the  laft 
two  fpecies,  we  have  followed  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Linntean  Herbarium,  in  oppofition 
to  ail  the  Englifn  authors,  except  Lightfoot.  The  error  is 
laid  by  Dr.  Smith,  (Eng.  Bot.)  to  have  arifen  from  Lin- 
naeus himlelf,  who,  in  the  Species  Piantarum,  mifquoted 
VftiUant’s  admirable  figures.  It  mull  be  confeffed,  however, 


that  Linnteus  has  by  no  means  been  happy  in  his  fpecific 
names ; fince  the  latter,  as  far  as  our  obfervations  nave 
extended,  is  generally  the  leaft  vifeid  of  the  two.  4.  C. 
fcmi-decandrurn,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  4.  Willd.  5.  Curt. 
Lond.  PI.  33.  (C.  hirfutum  minus,  parvo  flore,  Dill,  in  Rai 
Syn.  348.  tab.  15.  fig.  1.  Vaill. Par.  tab. 30.  fig. 2.)  “Hairy, 
vifeid,  flowers  pentandrous,  petals  emarginate.”  Smith. 
/5.  C.  pumilurr. ; Curt.  Lond.  PI.  30.  Root  annual,  fibrous. 
Herb  with  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  fmaller  and  often 
reddifh.  Stems  ereft,  decumbent  only  at  the  bafe,  hairy, 
vifeid  near  the  top.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  lower  ones  fre- 
quently fmooth.  Flowers  white  ; peduncles  longer  than 
the  calyx,  bent  down  immediately  after  flowering,  finally 
eredl  ; calyx  vifeid,  dilated  at  the  edge,  white  ; petals  ge- 
nerally fhorter  than  the  calyx,  emarginate;  ftamens  five, 
rarely  more.  Capfule  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
incurved  Seeds  tawny,  granulated,  compreffed.  Dr.  Smith. 
A native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering 
in  March  and  April.  The  variety,  figured  by  Curtis  as  a 
diftindl  fpecies,  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Dickfon  on  dry  banks 
near  Croydon,  Surry  ; but  is  thought  by  Dr.  Smith  to  have 
no  permanent  charadter  which  can  jullify  its  feparation  from 
C.  femi-decandrum.  The  laft  three  are  confidered  by 
La  Marck,  but  furely  without  reafon,  as  only  varieties  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  3.  C . pentandrum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
5.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  4.  Wiild.  6.  Ltefl.  it.  142.  “ Flowers 

pentandrous ; petals  entire.”  Very  fmall,  rtfembling  the 
preceding,  but  differing  from  it  in  its  green  colour,  and  in 
its  petals,  which  are  not  acutely  emarginate  Linn.  A na- 
tive of  Spain.  6.  C.  anomalum,  Willi.  3.  Waldfttin  and 
Kitabel,  pi.  rar.  Hung.  “ Eredl,  with  vifeous  hairs  ; leaves 
linear;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx;  flowers  trigynous.” 
Wiild.  Root  annual.  Herb  befet  with  hairs,  glandular  and 
vifeid  at  their  tip.  Stem  eredl.  half  a foot  high  and  more. 
Root-leaves  linear-fpatulate,  petioled  ; ftem-leaves  linear,  fef- 
file.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  in  the  divifions  of  the  ftem. 
Petals  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  bifid,  ftyles  conftantly 
three.  Capfule  oblong,  fix-toothed.  A native  of  Hungary. 
7.  C.  refraHtum , Mart.  17.  Allion.  ped.  n.  1728.  (C  trigy- 
num  ; Villars  Dauph.  3. 643.  Myofotis  ; Hal.  helv.  n.  890.) 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth  ; petioles  broken.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stems  feveral,  a finger’s  length,  fmooth,  or  fome- 
what  hairy,  two-fiowered.  Peduncles  long  ; one  broken  or 
jointed,  with  two  ftipules  at  the  joint.  Corolla  larger  than 
the  calyx  ; petals  cleft  one  third  of  their  length  ; fegments 
linear  ; ftyles  fometimes  four.  Capfule  conic-polygon,  open- 
ing  by  fix  or  feven  valves,  and  parting  as  far  as  the  middle. 
A native  of  mount  St.  Bernard.  8.  C.  tetrandrum.  Curt. 
Lond.  PI.  31.  Smith  Flor.  Britt.  4.  (Sagina  ceralloides ; 
Smith  in  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  and  Eng.  bot.  PI. 
166.)  “ Hairy,  fomewhat  vifeid  ; flowers  with  four  ftamens 

and  four  petals  ; petals  bifid,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.” 
Tetrandrous  moufe  ear  chickweed.  Root  annual,  fibrous, 
branched.  Herb  of  a bright  green  colour.  Stems  numerous, 
diffufe,  leafy,  dichotomous,  fcarcely  panicled.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-oblong ; upper  ones  egg-fhaped.  Flowers  white,  pe- 
duncles three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  at  lirfl  eredl, 
afterwards  bent  down  ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  four,  hairy,  acu- 
minate, fcarious  at  the  edges ; two  inner  ones  narrower ; 
petals  inverfely  heart-fhaped.  Capfule  cylindrical,  a little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  eight  teeth.  Seeds  ronghifh  on 
the  outer  fide.  In  cultivated  plants  there  are  fometimes 
five  ftamens  and  five  petals.  A native  of  Scotland,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  Firft  obferved  by  Dr.  Smith,  in 
1782,  on  walls  about  Edinburgh,  and  on  Calton  hill  and 
Arthur’s  feat ; afterwards  by  Mr.  Dickfon  on  Inch  Keith 
and  Inch  Combe  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the  beach 

below 
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below  Prefton  Pans.  9.  C.  arvenfe,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6.  Mart. 
6.  Lam.  8.  Willd.  7.  Curt.  Lond.  PI.  29.  Eng.  Bot.  PI.  93. 
Flor.  Dan.  tab.  626.  (Caryophyllus  arvenfis  hirfutus  flore 
tnajore  ; Rai  Syn.  348.  Myofotis  arvenfis  hirfuta  flore  ma- 
jore  ; Vaill.  par.  tab.  30.  fig.  4.  and  according  to  Haller  and 
Dr.  Smith  alfo  fig.  f)  Field  chickweed.  “ Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  ciliated  at  the  bafe;  petals  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,”  Dr.  Smith.  Root  perennial,  creep- 
ing. Stems  four  or  five  inches  high,  decumbent,  forming 
thick  tufts,  pubefcent.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  often  denfe- 
ly  pubefcent,  fometimes  only  ciliated  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
large,  white  ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaptd,  obtufe,  fca- 
rious  at  the  edges  ; petals  heart. fiiaped,  veined.  Capfule 
cylindrical,  ftraight,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; orifice  with 
ten  teeth.  A native  of  Engiand  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
on  a gravelly  or  chalky  foil.  10.  C.  lineare,  Willd.  8.  Al- 
iion.  ped.  2.  App.  tab.  88.  fig.  4.  “ Leaves  linear-lanceo- 

late, acute,  pubefcent  ; petals  larger  than  the  calyx,  acute, 
bifid.”  Willd.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  flaccid,  awned. 
Peduncles  generally  one-flowered,  tomentoug.  Capfules  ob- 
long. A native  of  mount  Cenis  and  the  Piedmontefe  Alps. 
1 1 . C.  dichotomum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  2.  Willd. 
9.  (Myofotis  hifpanica  fegetum  ; Tourn.  245.  Lychnis  fe 
getum  minor;  Bauh.  pin.  204.  Alline  corniculata  ; Cluf. 
hilt.  2.  p.  184.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate  ; Item  dichotomous, 

much  branched  ; capfules  eredt.  Linn,  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx. Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high, 
jointed.  Leaves  more  than  an  inch  long,  narrow-lanceolate, 
greenifh,  flightly  hairy.  Flowers  white,  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  and  in  the  divifions  of  the  Item  ; calyx  hbiry  ; pe- 
tals very  fmall.  Capfules  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
flightly  curved.  A native  of  Spain.  12.  C.  longifolium, 
Willd-  10.  (Myofotis  oriemalis  longiffimo  folio;  Tourn. 
Cor.  p.  18.)  “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate  ; Item  dichotomous, 

peduncles,  when  the  fruit  ripens,  horizontal ; capfules  the 
length  of  the  calyx.”  Willd.  Root  annual.  Stem  eredt, 
round,  befet  with  vifeous  hairs.  Leaves  the  length  of  the 
internodes,  acute,  feffile,  hairy  on  both  Tides.  Calyx  hairy  ; 
leaflets  membranous  at  the  edges ; petals  fhortcr  than  the 
calyx.  Capfule  oblong,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  ten 
teeth.  Willd.  from  a dried  fpecimen.  13.  C.  alpinum,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  it.  Mart.  8.  Willd.  11.  Eng.  bot.  PI.  472.  Flor. 
Dan.  tab.  6.  (C.  latifolium  ; Lightfoot  Flora  Scot.  PI.  10. 
Allines  myofotis  facie,  lychnis  alpina,  flore  ampjo  nivco, 
repens  ; Rai  Syn.  p.  349.  tab.  15.  fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  ellip- 

tical, naked  or  clothed  with  long  hairs  ; panicle  dichotomous, 
few-flowered,  bratfeated  ; capfule  oblong,  recurved.”  Root 
perennial,  creeping.  Stems  From  three  to  five  inches  high, 
eredf,  Ample,  dichotomous  at  the  top,  fometimes  only  one- 
flowered.  Leaves  elliptical,  rather  obtufe,  various  in  their 
breadth  ; on  mo  ill  ground  generally  fmooth  ; in  dry  filia- 
tions clothed  with  long,  foft,  jointed  afeending  hairs. 
Flowers  large,  white  ; peduncles  about  three,  ont-floweied  ; 
brattes  oppoiite,  lanceolate  ; calyx  leaflets  fcarious  at  the 
edges;  petals  invtrlely  heart-fhaped,  half  as  long  again  as 
the  calyx.  Capfule  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx,  re- 
curved. A native  of  high  mountains  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  14.  C.  dloicwn , Mart.  18.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  2.  121.  “ Hairy,  vifeid  ; leaves  lanceolate; 

flowers  dioicous  ; petals  three  times  larger  than  the  calyx.” 
A native  of  Spain  ; cultivated  in  1766,  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Oxford. 

**  Capfules  roundfh. 

if  C.  repens,  Linn.  9 Mart.  9.  Willd.  12.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate;  peduncles  branched  ; capfules  roundifh.”  Linn. 
Stems  feveral,  trailing,  putting  out  roots  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  half  an 
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inch  broad,  very  hoary ; thofe  next  the  root  fmaller  than 
the  upper  ones.  Flowers  white,  on  flender  peduncles. 
Miller.  It  is  doubted  by  La  Marck  and  others,  whether  it 
be  fpecifically  different  from  C.  arvenfe.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759,  and  for  fome  time  employed  as  an  edging 
for  borders  under  the  name  of  fea-pink.  16.  C .fritlum, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  to.  Lam  9.  Willd.  13.  Allion.  ped. 
n.  1729?  (Caryophyllus  hololteus  alpinus  gramineus  ; Bauh. 
piu.  210.  Myofotis;  Hall.  helv.  n.  892.)  “ Leavts  linear, 
acuminate,  imooth  ; peduncles  orie-flowered,  fomewhat 
downy  ; capfules  globular.”  Linn.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  partly  recumbent,  pubefcent 
on  their  upper  part.  Leaves  green,  near  together.  Flowers 
white,  few,  peduncled,  terminal  ; calyx  nearly  fmooth. 
Lam.  A native  of  mountains  in  Switzerland.  17.  C . fujfru- 
ticofum , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11.  Mart.  11.  Lam.  10.  Willd.  14. 
(Myofotis  tenuiffimo  folio  rigido  ; Tourn.  In  lb.  247.) 
“ Stems  in  tufts,  knotty,  perennial  ; leaves  linear  awl-fhaped, 
rigid,  fomewhat  pungent  ; calyx  llriated.”  Lam.  /?.  Aifine 
orientalis  fruticofa,  camphoratas  folio;  Tourn.  Cor.  18. 
The  habit  of  arenaria  juniperina.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
numerous,  from  fix  to  eight  inch  es  long,  a little  decumbent 
towards  the  bafe,  very  flender  towards  the  fummit,  flightly 
pubefcent.  Leaves  five  or  fix  lines  long,  oppoiite,  often 
fafciculated  in  confequence  of  the  fmaller  branches  not  being 
developed.  Flowers  white,  in  a terminal  cyme ; calyx 
fmooth  ; peduncles  forked.  Capfules  oblong,  a little  curved, 
longer  than  the  calyx . A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

0.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long.  A native  of  the  neighbour- 

hood of  Smyrna.  18.  C.  maximum , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  12.  Mart. 
12.  Lam.  11.  Willd.  15.  Gmel.  Sib.  4.  p.  150.  tab.  62. 
fig.  2.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fcabrous ; petals  crenated  ; 

capfules  globular.”  Root  annual.  Stems  near  a foot  long, 
more  or  lefs  eredt,  hairy  towards  the  bottom,  Imooth  near  the 
top.  Leaves  in  diftant  pairs,  ftfiile,  very  acute.  Flowers 
large,  difpeied  nearly  in  an  umbel  ; petals  toothed  or  lacini- 
ated.  A native  of  Siberia.  19.  C.  aquaticum.,  Linn.  Sp, 
PI.  13.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  12.  Willd.  16.  Curt.  Lond.  PI.  34. 
Eng.  bot.  PI.  538.  (Aifine  major  repens  perenrfis  ; Rai  Syn. 
347.  Aifine  maxima  folanifolia  ; Tourn.  Inft.  242.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  88 5.). Water  chickweed.  “Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
feffile,  peduncles  lateral,  folitary,  reflexed  as  the  fruit  ripens ; 
capfule  egg-fhaped,  orifice  five-toothed.”  Dr.  Smith.  The 
habit  of  ftellana  nemorum.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems 
two  feet  long,  weak,  branched,  round,  hairy  on  all  fides. 
Leaves  acuminate,  waved,  hairy ; lower  ones  often  petioled. 
Flowers  white ; peduncles  lateral,  intrafoliaceous,  one- 
flowtred  ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  egg  fhaped,  hairy,  vifeid; 
petals  generally  the  length  of  the  calyx,  fometimes  longer, 
deeply  bifid;  fegments  fomewhat  linear;  llamens  always- 
ten  ; llyles  five.  Capfules  egg-fhaped,  fplitting  almoft  10 
the  middle  into  five  teeth.  Seeds,  kidney- lhaped,  rough, 
pale  brown.  A native  of  moilt  ground  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  20.  C.  latifolium,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15. 
Mart.  14.  Lam.  5.  Willd.  18.  Jacq.  Coll.  vol.  i.  tab.  20. 
Eng  bot.  PL  473.  (C.  tomentofum  ; Hudi.  Flor.  Ang.  Ed. 

1.  Aifine  myofotis  lanuginofa  alpma  grandifiora  ; Rai  Syn. 
349.)  Broad-leaved  rough  chickweed.  “ Leaves  elliptical, 
fcabrous  ; peduncles  terminal,  fimple,  generally  folitary  ; cap- 
fule egg-fhaped,”  Root  perennial.  Stems  in  tufts,  fhort, 
fcabrous,  one-flowered.  Leaves  fet  near  together;  fcabrous, 
with  fhort,  rigid,  fpreaaing,  and  often  jointed  hairs..  Flowers 
white  ; peduncles  as  long  as  the  Hem,  without  bradtts.  Cap- 
files  fhort.  A native  of  mountains  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  and  Aultria,  flowering  in  June.  21.  C.  tomen- 
tofum, Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16.  Mart.  15.  Lam.  7.  Willd.  19. 
(Myofotis  incana  repens ; Tourn.  Inft.  145.  Lychnis ; Bauh, 
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pm.  206.  Ocvmcvides  lyclmitis,  reptante  radice  I.  B.  3.  353. 
Rai  liift.  1031.  Col.  PtiyLab.  App.  tab,  31.  Myofotis ; Hall, 
helv.  n.  891.)  i!  Leaves  linear,  tomentous,  hoary;  pedun- 
cles branched,  fomewhat  panicled.”  Lam  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Stems  live  or  fix  inches  long,  cottony,  branched 
near  the-  bottom  ; outer  branches  procumbent,  more  abun- 
dantly leafy  or  barren.  Leaves  white,  from  fix  to  eight 
lines  ioug.  Flowers  white,  large,  on  branched  peduncles; 
calyx  eottony,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Capfuks  fhort 
but  cylindrical.  A native  of  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Italy; 
and  laid,  but  on  very  dubious  authority,  to  have  been  found 
m Ripton  wood  in  Huntingdonfhire.  22.  C.  manticum,  Linn. 
So.  P . 14  Mart.  16.  Lain.  13.  Willd.  20.  (Alfine  caryo- 
phylloides  glabra;  Segn.  Veron.  tab.  4.  fig.  2.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
883  ?)  “ Smooth  ; ftem  fluff;  leaves  lanceolate;  peduncles 

very  long;  capfules  globular.”  Linn.  The  habit  of  ftella- 
ria  graminea.  Root  annual,  flender.  Stem  half  a foot  high, 
commonly  Ample,  fometimes  branched.  Leaves  narrow- 
lanceolate,  very  acute.  Flowers  white,  in  a trifid  panicle  ; 
petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  roundifh,  entire  or  (light- 
ly emarginate  (deeply  trifid  ; Hal.) ; Jlyles  three.  Capfule 
with  ten  teeth.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped,  wrinkled,  brownifb. 
A native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  in  Sylvula  Manti- 
ca,  and  of  the  Grifons. 

Cerastium,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous low  growing  kind ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are  the  perfoliate  moufe-ear,  (C . perfoliatum),  and  the  creep- 
ing moufe-ear  or  fea-pink  (C.  repens ) ; but  other  fpecies 
may  be  cultivated. 

Of  thefe,  the  firft,  which  is  an  annual  plant,  rifes  with  an 
upright  fialk  a foot  high  ; the  leaves  have  much  refemblance 
of  fome  forts  of  catch-fly  ; they  are  placed  by  pairs,  em- 
bracing the  flalks ; the  flowers  come  out  at  the  top  of  the 
{talks,  and  alfo  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  the  upper 
part  of  them  ; are  white  and  fhapedlike  thofe  of  chickweed; 
appearing  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a native  of  Greece. 

In  the  fecond  fort  many  weak  flalks  are  fent  out  which 
trail  upon  the  ground,  and  put  out  roots  at  their  joints  ; the 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  broad,  very  hoary  ; and  the  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  flalks  upon  flender  peduncles,  which  branch 
out  into  feverai  fmuller,  each  fupporting  a white  flower.  It 
is  a native  of  France,  & c. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  readily  increafld, 
cither  by  feeds,  flips  from  the  rooting  branches,  or  parting 
the  roots,  each  of  which  operations  may  be  performed  either 
in  the  autumn  or  fpnng  leafon,  placing  them  in  proper  fitu- 
ations  in  the  open  ground.  The  trailing  branches  root  as 
they  extend  themfelves,  at  each  joint,  by  which  they  ealily 
multiply  and  extend  themfelves. 

From  their  fpreading  grow  th,  they  are  highly  ufeful  for 
covering  naked  banks,  and  running  over  artificial  rock- 
works,  ruins,  grottoes,  and  other  fimilar  parts  of  pleafure 
grounds.  And  the  lafi  fort  was  formerly  often  ufed  as  an 
edging  in  gardens  or  other  places. 

CERASUS,  in  Botany,  capenfis,  Fetiv. — African  a,  Pink. 
See  Cassine  maurocenia. 

Cerasus  americana,  Pluk.  See  Malpigia  punici- 
Jolia. 

Cerasus,  Bauh.  &c.  See  Prunus. 

Cerasus,  in  Gardening,  the  cherry-tree.  See  Pru- 
nus. 

Cerasus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  and  gulf  of  Pon- 
tus  Cappadocius,  on  the  (outhern  coafi  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
It  was  a handfome  Greek  city,  built  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope  in  Faphlagonia,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  between  two 
{teep  rocks  which  defended  it,  according  to  Pliny  and 


Arrian  ; and  to  whom  it  paid  a yearly  tribute,  according  to 
Xenophon  (Cyri  Exped.  lib.  v,).  This  city  was  much  im- 
proved by  Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates,  who  gave 
it  his  own  name,  and  peopled  it  with  barbarians  from  Col- 
chis ; though  Ptolemy  diflinguifhes  Cerafus  from  the  city  of 
Pharnacea.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  unfortunate  Moni- 
mia  terminated  her  life,  as  Saliuft  informs  us  in  his  Frag- 
ments. This  city  was  epifeopal.  From  hence,  as  Pliny  fays, 
Lucullus  firft  brought  cherries  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  6S0, 
which  were  introduced  120  years  after  into  Britain  ; called 
therefore  by  the  Latins  Cerafa.  Tournefott  tells  us,  that 
the  country  is  verv  hilly,  and  that  the  hills  are  covered 
with  forefts,  in  which  cherry-trees  grow  naturally. 

CERATA,  the  name  of  two  mountains  of  Greece, 
which  feparated  the  territories  of  Megara  and  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch. 

.CERATE.  See  Ceratum. 

CERATIA,  in  Botany , Pl'inn , Col.  eephr.  SscDentaria 
enneaphylla. 

Ceratia JUiqua,  Lob.  See  Ceratonia fdiqua. 

Ceratia  agrejlis  virg'tniana,  Rai.  dend.  See  Cercis 
canadenjis . 

Ceratia,  Baub.Pin.  See  Erythrina. 

CERATIXi  quodam  tnodo  ajfnis,  Pluk.  See  Mimosa 
ligemina . , 

CER  ATI  AS,  among  Ancient  Naturalifs , denotes  a 
horned  comet.  The  word  is  formed  from  xipa.;,  a horn. 
Such  is  that  faid  to  have  appeared  when  Xerxes  pafled  his 
army  into  Greece. 

CERATINUS,  James,  in  Biography,  a learned  Dutch- 
man of  the  1 6th  century,  whofe  family  name  was  Tryng,  but 
wdio  afiumed  the  name  Ceratinus,  of  Greek  etymology,  from 
xepa.;,  the  appellation  of  h:s  native  place,  Horn  or  Hoorn. 
He  combined  Angular  modtfty  with  diftinguifhed  attainments 
in  Greek  and  alfo  Latin  literature,  for  which  he  is  highly 
commended  by  Erafmus.  Such  was  his  extreme  diffidence, 
that,  upon  being  examined  for  prieft’s  orders,  a queftion  was 
put  to  him  from  the  Latin  grammar,  to  which  he  ingenuoufly 
replied,  that  he  did  not  recoiled!  a fingle  rule  by  heart. 
The  confcquence  was  his  rejedlion  ; but  when  be  acquainted 
a friend  with  the  rtafon  of  it,  this  friend  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  examiners,  and  told  them,  that  they  had  dif- 
mifled  the  molt  learned  man  in  Louvain,  who  had  g'ven 
ample  evidence  of  his  erudition  by  an  ehgaiit  Latin  tranl- 
Ltion  from  Chryfoilom’s  works.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, they  fcnUfor  him  again,  and  odrained  him,  with 
many  apologies  for  their  former  rejection  of  him.  Being 
obliged  by  the  war  to  quit  a profcftorfnip  which  he  held  at 
Tournay,  he  became  a private  teacher  of  Greek  at  Louvain  ; 
and  afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Erafmus  to 
George  eleftor  of  Saxony,  he  was  chofen  to  faceted  Mo- 
fellanus  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipiic.  But  returning  to 
Louvain,  lie  died  there  in  1530,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His 
works  were  “ A Tranflation  of  Chryfoflom’s  Treatife  con- 
cerning the  Priefthood  an  improved  edition  of  the 
“ Grceco-Latin  Lexicon,”  printed  in  1524,  with  a preface 
by  Erafmus;  and  a treatife  “ De  Sono  Grsecarum  Lkera- 
rum,”  printed  in  1529.  Gen.  Ditfl. 

Ceratinus  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf  of  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus. 

CERATION,  Ceratio,  in  Chemiflry,  the  operation  of 
waxing 

CERATITES,  a name  given  by  many  authors  to  the 
fubltance  more  uiually  called  by  authors  unicornu  fujfiie, 
and  found  in  great  pitnty  in  tile  caverns  of  Hartz  iorcit  in 
Germany. 

CERATIUM,  or  Ceration,  a name  given  by  the 
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Ancient  Phyjicians  to  a fmall  weight.  The  ceration  is 
properly  the  name  of  a tree  called  the  carob,  or  fillqua 
dulcis,  the  fweet  pipe-tree  : this  tree  bears  a long  pod,  in 
which  are  contained  feveral  feeds  among  the  pulp  : thtle 
feeds  are  alfo  called  ceration  and  jemlut  by  the  Arabians  ; 
and  being  dried,  they  were  ufed  as  a weight  to  proportion 
the  dof.s  of  medicine.  Thus  the  fmall  weight  which  took 
its  origin  from  them,  was  called  ceration  ; as  that  fmall 
weight,  which  took  its  origin  from  a grain  of  barley,  was 
ealltd  granum. 

Ceratium  was  alfo  a fmall  filver  coin,  the  third  part 
of  an  obolui , and  the  fame  with  what  the  Romans  called 
j follis. 

CER  ATOCARPUS,  in  Botanv  (from  Kifa-e,  a horn,  and 
jcapffoj,  fruit'),  Linn.  gen.  1035.  Schreb.  1392.  Gaert.  728. 
JiifT.  p.  86.  Clafs  and  order,  monecia  monandria.  Nat.  ord. 
Holoracea,  Linn.  Atriplices , JulT. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  flowers.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  tubu- 
lar, wider  at  the  top,  thin,  coloured,  bifid  (two  leaved, 
Gaert.).  Cor.  none.  S/am.  filament  Angle,  capillary,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx,  inierted  into  the  receptacle  ; anther 
two-celled,  oval,  upright.  Female  flowers.  Cal.  perianth 
one-leafed,  inverfely  egg-fiiaped,  comprefied,  keeled  on  both 
fides,  permanent,  two-horned  ; horns  ftraig’nt,  awl-fhaped, 
divaricated.  Cor.  none.  Pi/l.  germ  oblong,  Superior;  ftyles 
two,  capillary  ; ftigmas  Ample,  Handing  out  between  the 
horns  of  the  calyx.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  en- 
larged calyx,  inclofing  and  clofely  adhering  to  it.  Seed 
Angle,  oblong,  leflened  at  the  bottom,  comprefied. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  one-leafed,  bifid.  Corolla  none. 
Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  keeled,  permanent,  two-horned. 
Styles  two.  Seeds  Angle,  comprefied,  inclofed,  and  covered 
by  the  calyx. 

Sp.  C.  arenaria,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam.  Buxbaum 
Aft.Petrop.  1.  244.  tab.  9.  Guldenftast.  Nov.  Aft.  Petrop. 
16.  553.  tab.  17.  fig.  7 — 12.  Gaert.  tab.  127.  fig.  7.  Lam. 
Illui.  Pi.  741.  (Ceratoides  orientaiis  major  & minor,  Tourn. 
Cor.  52.)  Root  annual.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  branched, 
villous.  Leaves  about  an  incli  long,  alternate,  linear,  very 
acute,  villous.  Flowers  axillary,  generally  folitary,  almoft 
fcfiile.  A native  of  the  Tandy  defarts  in  Tartary 

CERA  1 OCEPHALUS,  in  Botany,  hallotes  folio,  Vaill. 
See  Spilanthus  acmeila. 

Ceratocephalu  s folds  cordatis,  Vaill.  See  Bidens 
tiivea. 

Ceratocephalus  folds  lanceolalis,  Vaill.  See  Cotula 
/pi  Ian  thus. 

Ceratocephalus  delphinii folds,  Vaill.  See  Coreopsis 
coronata. 

CERATOGLOSSU3,  in  Anatomy , is  that  part  of  the 
hyogloilus  mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  cornu  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  which  is  deferibed  by  iome  anatomifts  as  a 
difiinft  mufcle.  See  Tongue. 

CERATOIDES,  in  Botany,  orientaiis fruticofa,  Tourn. 
See  Axyris  ceratoides. 

Ceratoides  orientaiis  major  A minor,  Tourn.  See 
Ceratocarpus.  - 

CERATOMALAGMA,  a cerate  or  cerecloth. 

CERATQNIA,  in  Botany  (xeptxrama,  Galen,  ’Paul us 
iEgineta,  fo  called  from  its  hornlike  legume),  Linn.  gen. 
1167.  Schreb.  1612.  Julf.  p.347.  Vent,  vol.iii.  p.  368. 
Gaert.  S52.  Clafs  and  ordei , polygamia  tritecia.  Nat.  ord. 
Lomentacea , Linn.  Leguminofee,  J'tff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  flowers  each 
on  a different  plant.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  fmall,  open,  with 
five  divifions.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  filaments  five,  rarely  fix  or 
feYen,  awl-lhaped,  very  long,  expanding,  oppoiice  to  the  di- 
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vifions  of  the  calyx,  proceeding  from  the  margin  of  a flefhy 
difle,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  flower  ; anthers  large, 
furrowed,  two  celled. 

Female.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  divided  by  five  tuber- 
cles. Cor.  none.  Pi/l.  germ  fuperior,  in  the  centre  cl  the 
flefhy  dilk  or  receptacle  which  covers  the  inner  part  of  the 
calyx  ; fiyle  long,  filiform  ; iligma  capitate.  Peric.  le- 
gume long,  obtufe,  flattened,  tetragonous  when  dry,  fmooth, 
coriaceous,  not  opening  by  valves,  divided  by  tranfverfe  par- 
titions into  many  cells.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell,  bedded  in  a 
fucculent  pulp,  roundifh,  comprefied,  hard,  finning. 

Eff.  Ch.  Plermaphrodite.  Calyx  with  five  divihons.  Cor. 
none.  Stamens  five.  Style  fililorm.  Legume  coriaceous, 
many-feeded. 

Obferv.  Fafano,  in  A<?1.  Neap.  1 7 S7,  calls  the  flefhy 
difle  or  receptacle  of  other  authors  a permanent  co- 
rolla. 

Sp.  C .fdiqua,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI. 
859.  Fafano  Aft.  Neap.  tab.  18.  fig.  2.  Gaert.  tab.  146. 
fig.  1.  Dod.  Pempt.  787.  fig.  1.  ( Siliqua  edulis,  Bauh.  Pin. 
402.  Blacklt.  tab.  209.).  Carob-tree,  St.  John’s  bread. 
Fr.  Caroubier.  An  evergreen  tree  of  a confiderable  lize. 
Trunk  rugged.  Branches  crooked,  fpreading  like  thofe  of  the 
apple  tree.  Leaves  winged,  without  an  odd  one  ; leaflets 
in  fix  or  eight  pairs,  three  inches  broad,  roundifh,  entire, 
thick,  rigid,  nerved,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  of  Naples,  Spain,  Egypt,  and 
the  Levant.  Its  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a tolerably  pleafant 
fweetifh  tafte,  and  is  eaten  in  times  of  fcarcity  by  the  country 
people,  but  is  apt  to  purge  and  gripe  the  bowels.  It  is 
commonly  given  to  cattle.  As  a medicine,  it  has  the  fame 
properties  as  caffia,  but  in  a lefs  degree.  The  pulp,  which 
has  the  confidence  of  a blackifh  fyrup,  mixed  with  liquorice- 
root,  dry  raifins,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  fruit,  forms  the 
fhei  bet  of  the  Turks.  It  was  long  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  food  of  John  the  Baptift  in  the  wildernefs  5 but  a better 
acquaintance  with  natural  hiftory  has  now  rendered  it  nearly 
certain  that  the  axptj,  or  loculi  of  the  evangelic  hifiory,  is  the 
well-known  dellrudtive  inleft:  of  that  name.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  fhells  of  the  carob  tree  were  the  hulks 
intended  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  ot  the  prodigal  Ion. 
Its  leaves  are  of  an  ailringent  nature,  and  may  be  ufed  as  a 
fubditute  for  oak-bark  in  the  tanning  of  hides.  Its  wood  is 
edeemed  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  equal  to  that  of  the  ever- 
green oak,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofts. 

Ceratonia,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  ever- 
green, exotic,  fhrubby  kind  ; of  which  the  ipecies  cultivated 
is  the  carob-tree,  or  St.  John’s  bread,  (C .Ji/iqua),  which 
rifes  with  an  upright,  thick,  woody  dem,  to  the  height  of  15 
or  20  feet  in  its  native  lituation  ; the  head  being  divided  into 
many  branches  ; the  leaves  are  pinnate,  of  a dark  green  co- 
lour, three  inches  in  breadth,  and  rather  more  in  length  ; 
and  the  flowers  fmall,  and  of  a dark  purple  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  increafed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  produced  from  their  native  fituations  in  pots  of 
light  earth  in  the  fpring,  plunging  them  in  moderate  hot- 
beds; and  after  the  plants  have  attained  fufficient  growth, 
removing  them  into  feparate  pots,  Ihade,  water,  and  frefii  air 
being  occafionally  given,  and  the  pots  continued  in  the  hot- 
bed. As  foon  as  the  weather  becomes  fine  in  the  fummer, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  by  expofure  to  the  free 
air,  and  be  placed  out  till  the  approach  of  autumn,  when  the 
protection  of  the  green  houfe  will  be  neerffary  to  preferve 
them  during  the  winter  feafon,  tree  air  bemg  given  in  fine 
days  as  much  as  pofiible ; and  afterwards  tney  require  only 
to  be  managed  as  other  green-houie  plants.,  111  which  fitua- 
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tion  they  have  a good  effeft  by  the  variety  which  they 
afford. 

CERATOPETALUM,  in  Botany  (from  xspa?,  a horn, 
and  tetkAov,  a petal),  Wiild.  S6i.  Smith  Nov.  Holl.  I.  p.  9. 
•Clafs  and  order,  dccandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft,  bearing  the  ftamens  per- 
manent. Cor.  petals  five,  pinnatifid.  Stam.  filaments  ten, 
anthers  fpurred.  P'tjl.  germ  fuperior;  flyle  one.  Perlc.  cap- 
fule  two-celled,  feated  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Sp.  C.  gitmmiferum.  Smith  Nov.  FIoll.  tab.  3.  A lofty 
tree.  Leaves  oppolite,  petioled,  ternate ; leaflets  feffile,  lan- 
ceolate, toothed,  veined,  fmootb.  Flowers  in  terminal  pani- 
cles ; calyxes  yellow  ; fegments  reddilh  ; petals  yellow.  A 
native  of  New  Holland. 

CER  ATOPPIYLLUM  (compounded  of  xspaj  and 
tpifokov,  fie nifying  a horned  leaf),  Linn.  gen.  1063.  Schreb. 
1439.  Juif.  18.  Vent.  vol.  4.  5.  Gsert.  25S.  Clafs  and  order, 
moncecia  'polyandries.  Nat.  ord.  Inundata , Linn.  N aides,  Juff. 
Undetermined,  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  perianth  with  many  divifions ; di- 
vifions  awl-fhaped,  equal.  Cor.  none.  Stam  filaments  d<  uble 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  from  fix  teen  to  twenty,  very  fhort  ; 
anthers  oblong,  ere£t,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Female.  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pijl.  germ  egg- 
fhaped,  comprefled ; flyle  none ; fligma  obtufe,  oblique. 
Perlc.  nut  fmall,  with  a thin,  fornewhat  coriaceous  rind, 
haM,  one-celled.  Seed  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
(hell. 

Elf.  Ch.  Cal.  many  parted.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  from 
iixteen  to  twenty.  Pill.  one.  Style  none.  Seed  one, 
coated. 

Sp.  I.  C.Jemerfum,  Linn.  Sp.Pl.  Mart.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI. 
775.  fig.  2.  Fior.  Dan.  tab.  5 10.  Gaert.  tab.  44.  Eng.  Bot. 
PI.  947.  ( Hydroceratophyllum  folio  afpero,  Vaiil.  Aft. 

1719,  tab.  2.  fig.  1.  Millefolium  aquaticum  cornutum,  Rai. 
Hilt.  191.)  “ Fruit  artntd  with  three  fpines.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Herb  floating  under  water.  Stem  branched,  tluead- 
fhaped.  Leaves  about  tight  in  a whorl,  dichotomous;  feg- 
ments moll:  frequently  four,  linear,  channelled,  toothed  on 
the  back,  fornewhat  (piny.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  fef- 
file. Fruit  elliptical,  round,  with  one  long  terminal  fpine, 
formed  of  the  lengthened  flyle  ; and  two,  generally  fliorter, 
divaricating  lateral  ones.  Dr.  Smith.  Common  in  flagnant 
Waters  and  flow  ftreams,  flowering  in  September.  2.  C. 
Jubmerfum,  Linn.  Sp  PI.  Mart.  Lam.  Illuft.  PI.  775.  fig.  1. 
Eng.  Bot.  PI.  679.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  510.  (Hydroceratophyl- 
lum folio  lsevi,  Vaiil . tab.  2.  fig.  2.)  “ Fruit  deftitute  of 
fpines.”  Root  perennial,  the  habit  of  the  former.  Leaves 
generally  more  compound,  more  flender,  and  often  without 
fpines.  Fruit  fmaller,  egg-fhaped.  Lefs  common  ; found 
by  Dillenius  in  ditches  by  the  road  from  Chichefter  to  Selfey 
ifland,  and  by  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner  between  Yarmouth  and 
Gorleftone. 

CERATOPORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal 
fee  of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Pacatian  Phrygia,  according  to 
the  afts  of  the  council  of  Ephefus. 

CERATOSANTHES,  ill  Botany , (compounded  of 
5t=p*c  and  ctvSoj,  denoting  a norned  flower).  Juflieu,  p.  396. 
Vent.  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  A genus  formed  out  of  the  Tricho- 
fanthes  of  Linnaeus,  for  fuch  fpecies  as  have  a four-celled 
fruit  and  the  inner  fegments  of  the  calyx  not  ciliated,  but 
divided  at  the  fummit  into  two  revolute  horns. 

CERATOSPERMUM,  (compounded  of  iapaj,  and 
entiffj.ee,,  denoting  a horned  feed).  Lam.  Encyc.  Mich.  nov. 
gen.  125.  Tab.  56.  fig.  1.  Hal.  helv.  n.  2212.  Clafs 
and  ord.  Cryptogamia  Alga.  A plant  acknowledged 
to  be  very  rare,  and  to  have  been  feen  by  few  botanifts. 


It  is  (aid  to  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  to  confift  of 

numerous  cruftaceous,  orbicular,  diftinft  warts,  charged  with 
a fugacious  powder,  and  containing,  in  fmall  cavities,  ob- 
long, curved  capfules  refembling  little  horns.  But  Dille- 
nius fufpefts  that  Micheli  imagined  more  than  he  faw,  and 
that  his  ceratofpermum  is  no  other  than  Lichenoides  verru- 
cofum  and  rugofum,  cinereum  glabrum  of  the  Hiftoria 
Mufcorum  ; Lichen  pertnfus  of  Linnaeus.  Deprehendat, 
quifqms  poterit,  flores  Michelio  vifos,tab.  56.  lit.  A,B,C,D. 
Quidam  plus  vident,  quam  alii,  quoniam  nempe  imagina- 
tione  pollent.  Hill.  Mufc.  p.  129. 

CERATOSTEMA,  (y.  spa;  and  Tifj-x,  denoting  a 
horned  ftamen.)  Juff.  16,3.  Clafs  and  order,  decanaria  mo - 
nogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Campanulacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  top-fh  iped,  five-cleft  ; fegments 
large.  Cor.  coriaceous,  tubular-cylindrical;  border  five-cleft, 
ereft.  Stam.  ten,  fituated  on  the  calyx  ; filaments  fhort  ; an- 
thers very  long,  attenuated  at  the  tip,  and  ending  in  two  horns. 
Pijl.  ftigma  one.  Peric.  Capfule  ? crowned  with  the  feg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  fornewhat  downy,  five-celled,  many- 
feeded. 

Sp.  Ch.  A fhrub.  Leaves  coriaceous,  feffile.  Flowers 
coriaceous,  large,  in  loofe  terminal  fpikes,  pedicelled,  brac- 
teated.  A native  cf  Peru,  defcribed  from  a fpecimen  with 
unripe  fruit  in  the  colleftion  of  Jof.  Juflieu. 

CERATUM,  Cerate,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a kind 
of  ftiff  unguent  or  liniment,  made  of  oil  and  wax,  with 
other  ingredients  ; ufed  externally  in  feveral  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  fkin. 

It  takes  its  name  from  its  capital  ingredient,  wax,  called 
in  Latin  cera. 

Its  confidence  is  thicker  than  that  of  a liniment ; the 
laft  having  utually  two  ounces  of  wax  to  two  of  oil;  but 
the  cerate  four  of  wax  to  two  of  oil : yet  it  is  thinner  than 
a plafter. 

There  are  cerates  of  various  kinds,  refrigerative,Jlomachic , 
Sic  cerate  of  fulphur , of  founders,  rflririgent  cerate  of  bricks  r 
divine  cerate,  & c. 

There  is  a particular  one,  called  the  refrigeraiive  cerate 
of  Galen,  made  of  white  wax  and  oleum  rofat.  omphacin. 

Ceratum  epuloticum,  a name  given  in  the  late  London 
Difpeniatory  to  the  compofition  commonly  called  Turner’s 
cerate , called  in  the  laft  London  Pharmacopeia  “ Ceratum 
lapidis  calaminaris,”  and  ordered  to  be  made  in  this  manner: 
take  olive  oil  a pint ; yellow  wax  and  prepared  calamine,  of 
each  half  a pound;  mrlt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  expofe  it  to  the 
air,  and  when  the  mixture  begins  to  congeal  again,  fprinkle 
in  the  powder  of  calamine,  and  continue  itirring  it  till  the 
whole  is  cold. 

Ceratum  canlharidis  is  prepared  by  mixing  fix  drams  by 
weight  of  cerate  of  fpermaceti  foftened  by  the  fire,  and  one 
dram  by  weight  of  finely  powdered  cantharis.”  This  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  “ Epithema  veficatorium  of  the  former 
difpenfatory  ; and  in  order  to  quicken  its  aftion,  an  addi- 
tion of  pulv.  cantharid.  may  be  made  at  diferction. 

Ceratu  m lithargyri  acetati  compofitum-  or  compound  cerate 
of  acetated  litharge,  is  compoled  of  2^  ounces  by  mealure 
of  water  of  acetated  litharge,  four  ounces  by  weight  of  yel- 
low wax,  nine  ounces  by  meafure  of  olive  oil,  and  half  a dram 
by  weight  of  camphor.  Rub  the  camphor  with  a little  of 
the  oil : melt  the  wax  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  when  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour  on  gradually  the  water  of 
acetated  litharge,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  cold;  and  then  mix 
in  the  camphor,  which  was  before  rubbed  with  the  oil. 

Ceratum  refina  Jlavce,  or  cerate  of  yellow  refin,  is  pre- 
pared by  melting  together  halt  a pound  of  ointment  of  yel- 
low refin  with  one  ounce  by  weight  of  yellow  wax. 
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Ceratum  fa  poms,  or  fonp  cerate,  is  con^pofed  of  the 
following  ingredients  ; viz.  8 ounces  by  weight  of  foap, 
io  ounces  by  weight  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  of  powdered 
litharge,  one  pint  of  olive  oil,  and  one  gallon  of  vinegar. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge  by  means  of  a flow  lire, 
confiantly  Itirring,  till  the  mixture  unites  and  thickens  ; then 
mix  in  the  other  ingredients  in  order  to  form  a ce- 
rate. 

Ceratum  Spcrmatis  Ceil,  or  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  cogethcr  half  an  ounce  by  weight  of  fper- 
maceti, two  ounces  by  weight  of  white  wax,  and  four 
ounces  by  meafure  of  olive  oil,  and  ftirring  it  till  the  mixture 
becomes  cold. 

Ceratum  mercuriale,  a form  of  medicine  preferibed  in  the 
late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner:  take  yellow  wax  and  tried  hog’s  lard,  of 
each  half  a pound;  quicklilver,  three  ounces;  iimple  balfam 
of  fulphur,  a dram  : melt  the  wax  and  lard,  and  then  add  to 
them  gradually  the  quicklilver,  full  well  divided  by  the  bal- 
fam of  fulphur. 

CERA  rUS,  or  C.eratus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a final! 
river  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  ran 
near  the  town  of  Gnoffus. 

CERAULA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  mufician,  who  blows 
or  plays  on  the  horn. 

In  which  fenfe,  the  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  the 
Latin  cornicem. 

CERAUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  in  Achaia,  according  to  Polybius.  It  was  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  formed  the  Achiean  flate. 

Ceraunia,  now  Cerines , an  ancient  town  on  the  north 
coall  of  the  iflarid  of  Cyprus  ; which,  like  Paphos,  exhibits 
nothing  but  ruins,  as  a teltimony  of  its  pall  grandeur. 

Ceraunia,  Cf.raunias,  or  Ceraunius  lapis,  in  Natural 
Hiflory , a fort  of  flinty  figured  Hone,  of  no  certain  colour, 
but  of  a pyramidal  or  wedge-like  figure;  popularly  fup- 
pofed  to  fall  from  the  clouds  in  thunder-fiorms,  and  to  be 
pofiefied  of  divers  notable  virtues  ; as  of  promoting  fleep, 
preferving  from  lightning,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  from 
xffoivm;,  a thunder  bolt.  The  ceraunia  is  the  fame  with  what 
is  othtrwife  called  the  thunder-flone,  or  thunder-bolt ; and 
fometimes  alfo  fagitta , or  arrow’s  head,  on  account  of  its 
ihape. 

The  ceraunia  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  ombria 
and  brontia,  as  being  all  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  origin. 

The  generality  of  naturalilfs  take  the  ceraunia  for  a native 
flone,  formed  among  pyrites,  of  a faline,  concrete,  mineral 
juice.  Mercatus  and  Dr.  Woodward  aflert  it  to  be  artifi- 
cial, and  to  have  been  fafiuoned  thus  by  tools.  The  ceraunia, 
according  to  thefe  authors,  are  filices,  or  heads  of  the  ancient 
wtapons  of  war,  in  ufe  btfore  the  invention  of  iron  ; which, 
upon  the  in’rodudlion  of  that  metal,  growing  into  difufe, 
were  difperfed  in  the  fitlds  through  this  and  that  neighbour- 
ing country. 

Mr.  Dorthes  has  found,  among  the  worn  Hones  of  the 
Mediterranean  fhore,  javelin-heads  of  porphyry,  jafper,  horu- 
flone,  ichorl,  variolite,  &c.  probably  fabricated  by  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  the  Gauls.  Thefe  javelin -heads,  made  of 
jafper,  See.  on  account  of  their  excefiive  hardnefs,  of  which 
even  the  favages  of  Canada  have  availed  themfeives  in  the 
conliruction  of  fuch  weapons,  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  thunriei  -Hones,  and  are  diHinguifhtd  by  the  Litho- 
logilts  by  the  name  of  Ceraunites  or  Ceraunia. 

Ceraunias  alius,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  a gem 
or  precious  Hone,  of  the  nature  of  the  aHeria,  but 
■fomewhdt  inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
it  was  a very  bright  gem,  of  a cryflalline  aopearance,  but 
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with  a cad  of  bluifli ; and  that  it  was  found  in  Caramania. 
Solinus  gives  us  much  the  fame  account,  but  n akes  Ger- 
many the  place  of  its  origin.  It  is,  indeed,  written  Ger- 
mania in  feveral  of  the  old  copies  in  Pliny,  but  the  rnoH 
corredl  have  it  as  it  is  printed,  Caramania  ; and  Caramania 
was  a country  from  which  ti  e Romans  had  many  gem3. 

CERAUNII,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Illyria, 
who,  according  to  Pliny,  were  divided  into  24  decuries. 
They  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

Ceraunii  Montes.  See  Acroceraunia.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  gives  this  name  to  a part  of  mount  Taurus, 
which  proceeded  from  the  coaH  of  the  Euxine  fea,  the  Palus 
Moeolis  and  Tanais. 

CERAETNILIA,  orCrRAUN.’EA,  atown  of  Italy,  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  places  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites  ; 
and  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 

CERAUNITES,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a name  given  by 
feveral  writers  to  the  belemnites. 

CERAUNIUS,  or  Fulminator,  in  Mythology , an  epithet 
of  Jupiter. 

CERAUNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
Cappadocia,  according  to  Pliny. 

CERAUSIUS,  a mountain  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia; 
which,  according  to  Paufanias,  formed  a part  of  mount 
Lyceum. 

CERBALITANUS,  an  cpifcopalfee  of  the  proconfular 
Africa. 

CERBALUS,  now  Cervaro,  a river  of  Italy. 

CERBANI,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  an  ancient  people 
of  Arabia  Felix  ; called  Cerdanitse  by  Steph.  Byz. 

CERBANIUM,  a town  of  Italy,  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius. 

CERBERA,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  from  Cerberus,  on  ac- 
count of  itspoifonous  qualities),  Linn.  Gen.  294.  Schrebv 
415.  WillJ.  47 5.  JuiT.  149.  Giert.  708.  (Ahouai, 

Tourn.  434.)  Clafs  and  order, pentandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
ord.  Contorts,  Linn.  Apocinte,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  or  five-cleft.  Cor. 
monopetalous,  funnel-lhaped ; tube  clavated,  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; orifice  pentangular,  nearly  clofed  by  five  con- 
verging  teeth ; limb  large,  five-cleft ; fegments  oblique, 
obtufe,  more  gibbous  on  one  fide.  Starr.,  filaments  five, 
awl-fhaped,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ; anthers  eredl,  con- 
verging.  Bijl.  germ  roundifh  ; fiyle  filiform,  fhort  ; fligma 
capitate,  two-lobed,  Peric.  drupe  large,  roundifh,  flelhy, 
hollowed  on  one  fide  by  a longitudinal  furrow.  Seed , a nut, 
containing  one,  two,  or  four  kernels. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted.  Drupe  one-feeded. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Ahouai,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Willd.  1. 
Lam.  1.  Illuft.  PI.  170.  Bot.  Mag.  PI.  737.  (Ahouai,  Thev. 
Antanft.  66.  Tourn.  Infi.  6^8.  tab.  4,34.  Thevetia,  Linn. 
Hort.  Cliff.  Arbor  Americana,  foliis  pomi,  frudlu  triangulo, 
Bauh.  Pin.  434.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute.”  A tree, 

ten  feet  high,  yielding  in  all  its  parts  a poifonous  milky 
juice.  Stem  and  branches  irregular  and  crooked.  Leaves 
three  inches  long,  one  and  a half  broad,  thick,  fucculent, 
bright  green,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  clufiers  at  or  near  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  cream-coloured;  calyx  divided 
half  way  down  into  five  acute  reflexed  figments  ; tube  of 
the  corolla  dilated  in  the  upper  part  ; orifice  clofed,  marked 
with  five  deep  furrows;  fegments  of  the  limb,  oval,  oblique, 
with  undulated  margins ; anthers  on  fhort  filaments,  enclofed 
in  the  inflated  part  of  the  tube;  fiyle  the  length  of  the 
tube  ; fiigma  bifid,  top-fhaped,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a 
circle  of  greenifh  glands,  which  fecrete  a colour'efs,  very 
fweet  honey,  perfectly  free  from  any  acrid  or  naufeous  tafie. 
A native  of  Brazil  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by 
R r Mr, 
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Mr.  Miller,  in  1739.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  tut 
never  produces  fruit  in  England.  Its  wood  has  a very  of- 
ftnfive  fmell ; and  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  a deadly 
poifon.  2.  C.  ovata,  Willd.  2.  Cavan.  Ic.  iii.  p.  35. 
tab.  270.  “ Eeaves  elliptical,  obtufe.”  Leaves  fcattered, 

nearly  feflile.  Flowers  terminal,  about  live  together.  A 
native  of  New  Spain.  3.  C.  thevetia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
Mart.  3.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  6.  Jacq.  Amer.  48.  tab.  34. 
Pift.  20.  tab.  47.  Lam.  111.  PI.  170.  “Leaves  linear, 
very  long,  crowded.”  An  elegant  ftirab,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high.  Stem  round,  abounding  in  a poifonous 
milky  juice,  dividing  at  the  top  into  numerous  weak 
branches ; branches  limple,  loofe,  fmooth,  marked  with  the 
fears  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  fcattered, 
narrow,  linear,  acuminate,  four  or  five  inches  long,  full  of  a 
milky  juice.  Flowers  yellow,  large,  odorous,  generally  fo- 
litary,  nodding,  axillary,  and  terminal  ; peduncles  Ihorter 
than  the  leaves ; teeth  of  the  tube  ciliated  ; filaments  very 
fhort  ; germ  five-ftreaked,  l'urrounded  by  a yellow,  flefhy, 
necfareous  navel.  Fruit  greenifh,  round,  flefhy,  milky  ; 
containing  an  obfeurely  three  or  four  cornered  nut,  which 
opens  by  a kind  of  furrow  on  one  fide.  A native  of  Cayenne 
and  the  Welt  Indies.  Received  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1735,  by 
the  name  of  French  phyfic-nut.  4.  C.  manghas,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  3.  Willd.  4.  Ofb.  It. 
91.  Petiv.  tab.  16.  fig.  4.  (Manghas  frudtu  venenato, 
Bauh.  Pin.  440.  Burm.  Zel.  150.  tab.  70.  fig.  1.  Arbor 
ladtaria,  Rumph.  Amb.  ii.  p.  243.  tab.  81.  Odollam, 
Rheed.  Mai.  i.  p.  7 1.  tab.  39.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate ; nerves 
tranfverfe.”  A milky  tree,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
Wood  white  and  tender  ; bark  even  ; branches  rather  fpread- 
ing,  crooked,  cylindrical,  marked  with  fears  of  fallen  leaves. 
Leaves  alternate,  but  fcattered  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  broad,  on  fhort  petioles, 
quite  entire,  fmooth,  even  above,  furnifhed  underneath  with 
tranfverfe  parallel  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  midrib, 
and  terminate  in  a nerve-like  cord  at  the  border  of  the  leaf. 
Flowers  white,  in  terminal,  branched,  unequal,  racemes  ; 
calyx  five-leaved ; leaflets  lanceolate,  fpreading,  coloured, 
deciduous  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  angu- 
lar within  ■ lobes  of  the  border  egg-fhaped,  large  ; filaments 
very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ; anthers 
egg-lhaped,  covered  with  the  down  of  the  tube  ; germ  bifid  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  tube ; fltigma  egg- 
fnaptd,  cloven.  Fruit  egg-fhaped,  the  fize  of  a goofe’s  egg, 
green,  marked  with  minute  white  fpots,  compreffed  on  one 
fide,  with  an  obfolete  furrow ; inclofing  two  large  feeds 
which  refemble  chefnuts,  and  have  a poifonous,  vomiting 
quality.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  Society 
iflands.  In  the  ifland  of  Amboina  its  bark  is  ufed  as  a pur- 
gative. 

Swartz  lias  obferved  that  this  fpecies  would  form  a genus 
diftindt  from  the  two  preceding,  if  it  were  not  defirable  not 
to  multiply  genera  without  abfolute  necefiity.  Gaertner 
afierts  that  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
fruit  it  cannot  be  affociated  with  them  under  the  fame  genus. 
He  maintains  moreover,  that  the  Arbor  laftaria  of  Rumphius 
and  theOdollam  of  Rheede,  quoted  by  Linnaeus  as  fynonyms, 
are  diftinft.  fpecies  ftrongly  marked  by  the  characters  of 
the  fruit.  He  gives  the  following  defeription  of  the  former 
from  a fpeemen  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and 
of  the  latter  from  a Ipecimen  preferved  in  the  mufeum  at 
Amlierdam.  C.  Manghas , Tab.  123  and  124.  fig.  1. 
Peric.  Drupes  two,  dry,  large,  ovate-oblong,  gibbous  and 
obfoletely  ftriated  behind,  more  even  with  a flightly  depreffed 
furrow  before  ; outer  cuticle  membranous,  thin,  dark  brown  ; 
flefh  fungous,  refembling  the  dried  pith  of  elder,  intermingled 


with  the  filaments  of  the  putamen  or  (hell ; putamen  woody  j 
confilting  of  round  fibres  proceeding  from  the  inner  part  in 
a radiate  manner  towards  the  circumference,  and  t^ere 
changed  into  new',  rather  even,  longitudinal  furrow's  wdiich 
form  a peculiar  woody  kind  of  bark  ; femibivalved  by  means 
of  a dehifeent  future  in  the  anterior  part,  and  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  back  ; one  celled,  bu£  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a moveable  membranous  partition  placed  be- 
tween the  valves.  Receptacle  none,  except  the  moveable 
partition,  to  one  furface  of  which  the  feed  clofely  coheres  its 
whole  length.  Seed  one,  (the  other  conftantly  abortive)- 
large,  ©vate-oblong,  lenticularly  compreffed,  attenuated  at 
the  tip,  of  a dull  rufty  colour. 

5.  C.  Odollam , tab.  124.  fig.  3.  Drupe  generally^  An- 
gle, elliptic-globular,  very  convex  on  one  fide,  greenifh 
yellow ; cortical  ffratum  of  fibres  as  in  the  preceding, 
woody;  fibres  broader,  more  branched  and  frequently 
reticulated  on  the  hinder  part;  putamen  femibivalved, 
one-ceiled,  but  divided  into  two  chambers;  partition 
free,  double,  rifing  from  a w'oody  curved  peduncle  ; each 
part  clothed  on  its  inner  fide  (that  towards  the  axis  of  the 
fruit)  w-ith  an  irregular  tiffue  of  crooked  fibres,  and  on  its 
outer  fide  bearing  the  feed.  Seed  one  in  each  chamber, 
ovate-acuminate,  on  one  fide  remarkably  convex,  flat  on  the 
other,  and  fo  clofely  adnate  to  the  partition  as  to  leave  only 
the  tip  free.  Gasrtner  deferibes  alfo  a feed  communicated" 
to  him  by  a friend  which  appears  to  belong  to  another  diftinft 
but  unknown  fpecies.  He  calls  it  6.  C.  platyfpermos,  tab. 
124.  fig.  2.  Putamen  woody,  egg-lhaped,  muricated  on  all 
Tides  by  multiform  upwardly  incurved  fibres,  nearly  two-valv- 
ed  by  means  of  a future  extended  to  the  bafe,  divided  into 
two  very  compreffed  chambers  by  a moveable  partition ;. 
partition  coriaceous,  confiding  of  two  lamellae,  oppofite  to 
the  future  of  the  valves.  Seeds  two  in  each  chamber,  folia- 
ceous-compreffed,  free  on  both  fides,  unequal  ; one  larger, 
ovate-fpatulate  fuperior  ; the  other  fmaller,  fomewhat  kid- 
ney-fhaped,  inferior.  7.  C.  parviflora,  Willd  3.  Ford, 
prod.  J 2 1.  (Ochrofia  borbonica  ; Gmel.  Syd.  nat.  p.  439). 
“ Leaves  deflated,  inverfely  egg-fhaped.”  A native  of  the 
friendly  Iflands  and  of  Savage  Ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
8.  C.  maculata,  Willd.  5.  (Ochrofia  borbonica;  Juff.  O. 
maculata  ; Jacq.  ic.  rar.  2.  tab.  321.  Dryander  in  Linn. 
Tranf.  2.  p.  227.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  veined,  fpotted  ; 

cymes  axillary,  branched,  divaricated.”  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  form  of  its  leaves.  A native  of  the  Ifle  of 
Bourbon.  9.  C . falutaris,  Mart.  5.  Lour.  Cochin.  136. 
(C.  oppofitifolia ; Lam.  4.  Ladlaria  falubris;  Rumph.. 
amb.  3.  255.  tab.  84.)  “ Leaves  and  fruit  oval.”  A 

middle-fized  tree,  with  a milky  juice,  and  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  oblong-oval,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  fhining,  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers 
white,  inodorous,  in  fmall  nearly  terminal  racemes;  calyx 
five-cleft;  fegments  awl-fhaped,  long,  ere6l ; corolla  falver- 
fhaped,  with  a long  incurved  tube  ; fegments  of  the  border 
oblong,  flefhy,  fpreading,  not  contorted  ; germ  egg-fhaped, 
very  fmall;  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamens,  thick,  curved, 
always  burfting  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; ftigina  top-fhaped, 
vertically  compreffed,  truncated.  Drupe  oval,  large,  with 
a fmooth  fkin,  yellow  on  one  fide,  red  on  the  other,  con- 
taining a fibrous-woody  nut,  with  a fingle  kernel,  not  poi- 
fonous. The  want  of  a contorted  corolla  renders  its  genus- 
dubious.  A native  of  Cochin-China  near  the  coaft,  and  of 
the  Moluccas.  10.  C.  mufeuliformis,  Lam.  5.  (Fruftus  muf- 
culiformis;  Rumph.  Amb.  2.  Append.  185.  tab.  60.) 
“Fruit  mufcle-fhaped.”  Leaves  alternate,  fcattered,  petioled, 
oval-oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth,  furnifhed  with  lateral  tranf- 
verfe nerves,  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long  and  two  broad. 

Flowers 
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Flowers  in  a fimple  raceme,  according  to  Rumphius  refem* 
bling  thofe  of  C.  manghas,  but  fmaller.  Fruit  oblong,  acute, 
full  of  a milky  juice  like  the  leaves  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  about  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  a little  com- 
prelfed  laterally,  with  a longitudinal  furrow,  having  firm 
flelh,  and  containing  two  or  three  irregular  kernels.  The 
empty  dried  (hell  is  half  fplit  in  two  on  the  upper  part  and 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  a mufcle.  A native  of  the 
Moluccas  and  the  Sunda  ifles.  La  Marck  judges  this  as  well 
as  the  preceeding  to  be  a doubtful  fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thele  plants  may  be  propa- 
gated by  nuts  procured  from  their  native  countries,  and  re- 
quire the  fame  treatment  as  other  tropical  trees  and  fhrnbs, 
but  as  they  abound  in  milky  juice,  they  (hould  be  fparingly 
watered,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafori. 

CERBERUS,  in  yjfironomy , a fmall  northern  condella- 
lion  near  Hercules,  confiding,  in  Hevelius’s  Catalogue,  of 
four  bars,  which  are  enumerated  under  Hercules  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue. 

Cerberus,  among  Chemifs,  denotes  Mercury. 

The  name  cerberus  is  alfo  given  by  fome  to  a famous  putg- 
ing  powder,  more  ufually  called  pulvis  cornachinus , and 
pulvis  comitis  Wartuicetijis.  See  Corn  AC  mine  powder. 

Cerberus  chemicus,  in  ChemiJlry,  a phrafe  ufed  by  Hoff- 
man and  others  to  exprefs  the  common  nitre  of  fait— 
petre,  which  they  have  called  alfo  fal  infernalis. 

Cerberus,  in  Entomology,  fphinx  cerberus  of  Pallas.  See 
Zyg^ena  caudala  of  Fabricius. 

Cerberus,  in  Mythology,  a name  which  the  ancient  poets 
have  given  to  a dog  with  three  heads  and  mouths,  born  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  bationed  at  the  gate  of  hell. 
Thofe  who  entered  were  carelfed  by  him  ; but  to  fuch  as 
would  return  he  was  more  terrible  than  hell  itfelf ; except 
in  the  inbances  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  and  Mercury  and 
Orpheus.  The  “ dog  of  darknefs”  of  the  Edda  bears,  in 
fome  refpeCts,  a refemblance  of  this  monfter. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Cerberus  is  the  fymbol  of 
the  earth,  or  of  all-devouring  time  ; and  that  its  three 
mouths  reprefent  the  prefent,  pad,  and  future.  Accordingly 
they  derive  the  name  from  Hfto/Sopo-;,  carnivorous  ; it  being 
the  property  of  the  earth  to  devour  dead  bodies.  The  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Hercules  over  this  monfter,  denotes  the 
conqueb  which  this  hero  acquired  over  his  paffions.  The 
Platonills  confider  him  as  the  evil  daemon,  who,  as  Porphyry 
expreffed  it,  is  found  in  the  three  elements,  air,  water,  and 
earth  ; whence  they  derive  his  three  heads.  In  a monu- 
ment, preferved  by  Montfaucon,  Cerberus  is  reprefented  on 
a box,  with  one  head  of  a man,  another  of  a dog,  and  the 
third  of  an  ape  ; and  two  ferpents  twilling  round  him  bind 
together  his  legs.  This  figure  was  brought  from  Egypt. 
Hefiod  gives  to  Cerberus  50,  and  others  100  heads  ; but 
he  more  commonly  appears  with  three.  He  is  faid  by  fome 
to  have  had  the  tail  of  a dragon  ; andinftead  of  hair  a Ikin, 
dragged  over  with  fnakes,  whence  probably  is  derived  the 
epithet  Medufean. 

Dr.  Bryant  fuppofes  that  Cerberus  was  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  that  it  fignified  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ; deriving 
it  from  Kir-Abor , the  place  of  light.  This  temple  was  alfo 
called  Tor - Caph  El,  which  was  changed  to  Tpno)<p*Xo; ; and 
hence  Cerberus  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  three  heads.  It 
was  likewife  called  Tor-Koren,  Turns  Regia ; whence  rp» 
JKtprivo;,  from  Tpuj,  three,  and  Keqwov,  head.  Anal,  of  Mytho- 
logy, vol.  i.  p.  409,  &c. 

CERBIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus. 

CERB1CA,  Sbekkah,  a town  of  Africa,  lituate  18  leagues 


S.W.  of  Capfa,  according  to  Ptolemy.  In  this  place  arc 
found  fome  veftiges  of  the  Romans. 

CERBOLI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland,  or  rather  rock, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coafl  of  Tufcany,  a little  to 
the  north  of  the  ifland  of  Elva. 

CERCAPHIJS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  near  the  town  of  Colophon. 

CERCARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animalcules,  de- 
fined by  writers  vermis  nudo  oculo  inconfpicuus , pellucidus,  cau- 
datus,  Gmel.  Vermis  inconfpicuus , pellucidus,  caudatus,  Mul- 

ler, See.  A worm,  invifible  to  the  raked  eye,  pellucid, 
and  furnifhed  with  a tail. 

The  animals  of  this  tribe  which,  from  their  extreme  mi- 
nutenefs,  can  only  be  difeovered  by  the  abidance  of  a micro- 
fcope,  are  found  in  vegetable  and  animal  infufions  of  water, 
in  llagnant  waters  of  every  kind,  in  falt-water,  even  in  pure 
water,  and  in  fpermatic  fluids,  according  to  fome  French 
writers.  The  moll  copious  hiftory  of  thefe  animalcules  is 
to  be  found  in  Muller’s  Hid.  Vermes,  Havniae,  1JS6.  Otn 
infufions  dyrenes  forplantefes-maader,  idle.  The  following  arc 
the  principal  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

* Depreffed. 

Pleuronectes.  Orbicular,  the  tail  confiding  of  a An- 
gle bridle.  Mull.  Gmel.  This  is  membranaceous,  rather 
round,  and  white.  In  the  fore-part  are  two  blackifk 
points,  and  in  the  middle  orbicular  intedines  of  various  fises, 
the  larger  of  which  appears  remarkably  bright.  When 
fwimming,  it  is  obferved  that  one  edge  of  the  lateral  mem- 
brane is  upwards,  and  the  other  folded  down.  It  is  found 
in  water  that  has  been  kept  feveral  months.  Mull.  Adams, 
&c. 

Ten  ax.  Membranaceous,  anterior  part  rather  thick  and 
truncated  ; tail  three  times  as  fhort  as  the  body.  Mull. 
This  appears  an  oval  pellucid  membrane,  the  anterior  part 
thick,  and  truncated,  the  poderior  acute,  or  terminating 
in  a fhort  tail  ; its  motion  in  the  water  is  circular,  whirling 
about  in  various  directions  with  great  velocity. 

Cyclidium.  Oval,  fomewhat  emarginate  behind,  with 
an  exfertile  tail.  Mull.  Found  frequently  in  pure  water. 
The  body  is  oval,  fmooth,  membranaceous,  pellucid,  with  a 
black  margin  ; the  poderior  part  is  fomewhat  notched,  and 
furnifhed  with  a tail  which  it  thruds  out  at  pleafure.  The 
intedines  are  remarkably  pellucid  veficles. 

**  Subtrigonal. 

Tr.pus.  With  a pointed,  reflected  arm  on  each  fide.  MiiJl. 
This  kind  was  difeovered  in  fea-water  by  Muller.  The  body 
is  of  a fomewhat  triangular  form,  with  a draight  tail. 

***  Tapering. 

Lemna.  Changeable,  fomewhat  dattened,  with  an  annu- 
lated  tail.  Mull.  Refembles,  in  fome  refpeCts,  the  proteus 
of  Baker,  though  altogether  different.  The  body  is  capable 
of  being  contracted  or  extended,  changing  from  oblong,  or 
the  fhape  of  a pear,  to  kidney-fhape.  The  tail  is  fhort, 
thick,  and  annulated.  It  vibrates,  whendretched  out,  with 
fo  much  velocity,  that  it  appears  double.  The  intedines  are 
not  very  diflinCt.  Near  the  apex  is  a fmall  pellucid  globule, 
which  Muller  fuppofes  to  be  the  mouth.  Adams,  &c.  In- 
habits dagnant  water. 

Lupus.  Cylindrical,  thick,  and  elongated  : tail  termi- 
nating in  two  fpines.  Mull.  Lives  in  dagnant  waters. 
This  is  one  of  the  larged  fpecies  of  its  genus.  It  is  full  of 
mufcles,  which  are  capable  of  being  contracted  or  extended. 
The  head  is  larger  than  the  body,  with  the  apex  bent  down 
like  a hook.  The  two  fpines  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  are 
very  bright,  and  moveable. 

Podura.  Cylindrical,  poderior  part  pointed,  and  flightly- 
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cleft  behind.  Mull.  This  fpecies  was  found  by  Muller  in 
marfhy  places  in  Denmark,  covered  with  lemna.  It  appears 
to  confift  of  a head,  a trunk,  and  a tail  ; the  fore- part  re- 
femblcs  the  head  of  a herring,  the  trunk  is  cylindrical,  and 
replete  with  biack  fpiral  inteilines,  and  which  become  more 
or  lefs  ventricofe  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal ; when  it 
moves  it  turns  round  as  upon  an  axis.  It  is  found  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December. 

Catellus.  Body  three-parted,  with  a forked  tail.  Mull. 
Difcovered  in  water  where  flowers  have  been  kept.  This 
animaiculum  is  more  complex  in  its  form  than  many  others. 
It  has  a moveable  head,  which  appears  connected  to  the 
body  only  by  a point.  The  abdomen  is  not  fo  wide,  but 
twice  as  long  as  the  head,  and  is  replete  with  inteilines. 
The  tail  is  fhorter  than  the  head,  narrower  than  the  belly, 
and  terminating  in  two  briltles,  which  can  unite  and  feparate 
at  pleafure.  It  moves  with  great  velocity. 

Gyrinus.  Rounded,  with  pointed  tail.  Mull.  Macro- 
cerus  cot-pore  globofo,  cauda  crajjlore  of  Hill.  The  body  is 
white,  gelatinous,  without  any  traces  of  iutcftin.es;  fore-part 
fomewhat  globular ; pofterjor  fomewhat  globular,  long,  and 
pointed  The  tail  is  obferved  to  be  in  continual  vibration 
while  fwimming,  like  that  of  tad-poles.  Met  with  in  ani- 
mal infufions,  and  appears  very  fimilar  to  the  fpermatic 
animalcules. 

****  Various. 

GibS A.  Suboval,  convex  ; anterior  part  acute  ; tail 
rounded.  Mull.  Adams.  This  is  fmall,  gelatinous,  white, 
opake,  without  any  vifible  inteilines  ; the  upper  part  convex 
or  gibbous.  Found  chiefly  in  infufions  of  hay. 

Inquieta.  Changeable,  convex,  with  fmooth  tail.  Mull. 
Adams,  &c.  Difcovered  in  fait  water. 

Tu  rbo.  Globular,  contrafted  in  the  middle,  with  a 
briftle-form  tail.  Mull.  Adams,  &c.  Met  with  in  infufions 
of  duck-weed.  This  appears  to  be  compofed  of  two  glo- 
bules, the  lower  one  of  which  is  fmalleft.  There  are  two 
black  points  refembling  eyes.  It  fometimes  carries  the  tail 
perfectly  ftraight,  and  at  others  the  tail  is  bent  back  on  the 
body. 

Setifera.  Cylindrical,  the  fore-part  fmalleft,  pofterior 
pointed.  Adams.  Rarely  found.  Inhabits  fait  water. 

HirtA.  Anterior  part  fomewhat  truncated  ; lower  ob- 
tufe,  and  terminating  in  two  fmall  points.  Adams.  This 
alfo  is  found  in  fait  water. 

Crumena.  Cylindrical  and  ventricofe ; anterior  part 
obliquely  truncated  ; tail  linear,  and  ending  in  tvy.o  diverg- 
ing points.  Adams,  See. 

Vermicularis.  Cylindrical,  annulated,  with  projedling 
fnont  ; tail  two  fmall  fpines.  Adams. 

Fqrcjpata.  Cylindrical,  wrinkled  with  moveable  forked 
probofeis.  Adams.  Found  in  marlhy  places. 

Luna.  Orbicular;  tail  two  lhort  fpines;  anterior  part 
lunated,  or  crefcent-formed.  Cercaria  luna , Adams. 

CERCAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  near 
Aulis,  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

CERCASAROPOEIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  feated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  place  where  this  river 
divides  to  form  the  Delta.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Pomponius  Mela.  Its  eaftern  branch  is  the  Pelufian 
arm,  and  the  weftern,  theCanopian.  Strabo  calls  this  town 
Cercefura , and  places  it  on  the  fide  of  Libya. 

CERCASI,  in  the  Eajlern  Military  Orders,  are  a body 
of  horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the  grand  fignior. 

CERCEAU,  John  Anthony  Du,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1670,  and  entering  at  the  age  of  18  years 
among  the  Jel'uits,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  their  fociety  by 


the  vivacity  of  his  talents.  Having  indulged  his  taflefor 
Latin  poetry,  he  publilhed  a colledtion  of  pieces  in  1707, 
which  gained  him  a confiderable  degree  of  reputation.  He 
afterwards  applied  to  vernacular  poetry,  and  became  an  imi- 
tator of  Marot.  But  miftaking  vulgarity  and  infipidity  for 
fimplieity,  his  French  poems,  with  a few  exceptions,  were 
generally  held  in  no  efteem.  He  afterwards  wrote  fcveral 
dramatic  pieces,  blending  in  his  comedies  character  and 
pleafantry  with  many  traits  of  halle  and  negligence.  Among 
his  other  productions  of  different  kinds,  we  may  enumerate 
“ Reflections  on  French  Poetry  “ Hiftory  of  the  la (t 
Revolution  in  Periia  “ A Critique  on  Abbe  Boileau’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Flagellants  ;”  various  pieces  relating  to  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  its  difputes.  His  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Confpiracy  of  Rienzi”  was  one  of  thofe  performances, 
among  others  begun  and  left  unfinifhed,  which  was  fo  nearly 
completed,  that  father  Brumoy  put  the  laft  hand  to  it,  and 
publilhed  it  in  1 73d-  He  was  the  writer  of  feveral  articles 
in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  particularly  on  the  muiic  of  the 
ancients.  He  died  in  1730,  at  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Aiguillon  near  Tours,  on  his  return  from  a tour  w'ith  the 
princefs  of  Conti.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

CERCEIS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  nymphs  called 
Oceanides,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis.  Heiiod. 
Theogon.  v.  355. 

CERCELE,  in  Heraldry.  A Crofs  Cercele,  is  a 
cross  which,  opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways, 
like  a ram’s  horn. 

The  crofs  cercele  differs  from  the  crofs  an'CH-or.ed,  as 
the  latter  turns  but  a little  rounding,  whereas  the  former 
turns  quite  round. 

CERCENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ethiop:a, 
placed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  towards  the  weftern  ocean  ; 
belonging  to  the  Atlantides. 

CERCENASCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo  ; 21  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Turin. 

CERCETzE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  dwelt 
to  the  fouth  of  mount  Caucafus  and  the  Euxine  fea,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

CP.RCETI  Montes,  mountains  of  Thefialy,  according  to 
Pliny.  They  are  named  “ Mons  Cerceteiias”  by  Ptolemy, 
and  “ Mons  Cercetius”  by  Livy. 

CERCETICUS  Sinus,  a gulf  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Achaeans. 

CERCETIUS,  a mountain  of  the  ifle  of  Samos  ; Strabo 
feems  to  make  it  a part  of  mount  Ampelos. 

CERCHARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  m 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra ; 6 miles  N..N..E.  of 
Caffano. 

CERCHIARI,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarento;  9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Caffano. 

CERCIiE,  in  Ancient  Geography > an  ifland  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, placed  by  Pliny  in  Afta  Minor,  on  the  coaft  o£ 
Ionia. 

CERCII,  a people  of  Italy,  who  were  formed  by  the 
Romans  into  a colony  under  the  confulate  of  Lucius,  Vale- 
rius and  A.  Manlius.  Diod.  Sic. 

CERCINA  and  Cercinitis,  now  ^uerkinefs,  two  flat 
and  contiguous  iflands  of  Africa,  fituate  to  the  S.E,  of 
Ca-poudia,  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  fay,  that  they  were  joined  by  a bridge.  Ptolemy 
mentions  alfo  a town  of  the  name  of  Cercina.  Agathemer, 
Strabo,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  Leffer  Syrtis  at  thefe  iflands  ; though,  from  cirgum- 
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fiances  mentioned  bv  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  112.)  it  fhould  ra- 
ther commence  at  Ca-poudia. 

Cr.RCitfA,  a mountain  of  Macedonia,  between  Pseonia 
and  Sintica,  according  to  Thucydides. 

CERCINE,  a town  of  Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pontus  in  the  lake  called  “ Cercinitis  palus,”  which 
was  a m.arfin  extending  from  welt  to  call,  between  the  town 
of  Ce  cine  and  the  place  called  Myrcinus. 

CERCINITIS.  See  Cercive. 

CERCIS,  in  Botany , ( Theophraf.)  Linn.  510. 
Schreb.  696.  Willd.  809.  Juft'.  p.  35  r.  Vent,  vol.iii.  p.381. 
Goert.  844.  ( Siliquaftrum  ; Tourn.  414.)  Judas  tree,  Fr. 
Gainer.  Clafs  and  Order,  decandr'ia  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lomenlaccce,  Linn.  Leguminofe,  JufT.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  fhort,  bell- 
fhaped,  gibbous  below,  melliferous,  with  five  erect  obtufe 
teeth.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  papiliona- 
ceous; wings  bent  upwards,  affixed  by  long  claws;  ftand- 
ard  roundifh,  fhorter  than  the  wings,  and  placed  beneath 
them  ; keel  ttvo-petalled,  converging  into  a heart-fhaped 
form,  and  containing  the  ftamens  and  piftil  ; neftary  a 
fiyle-fhaped  gland  under  the  germ.  Linn,  (a  cavity  between 
the  infertion  of  the  ftamens  and  of  the  piftil.  Lam.)  Stam. 
Filaments  ten,  not  united,  awl-fhaped,  curved,  /lightly 
downy  on  the  inner  fide  of  their  bafe,  unequal,  inferttd 
into  the  calyx  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent,  riling  upwards. 
Pijl.  Germ  linear-lanceolate,  pedicelled,  fmooth ; ftyle  the 
length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  obtufe,  riling  upwards. 
Peric.  Legume  oblong,  obliquely  acuminate,  one-celled. 
Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  attached  to  the  upper  future. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  gibbous  below.  Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous ; ftandard  fhort,  placed  beneath  the  wings ; 
fruit,  a legume. 

Sp.  1.  C.  Siliquajlrum.  Common  Judas-tree.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  1.  Lam.  111.  PI.  328.  (Sili- 
qua  fylveftris  rotundifoiia ; Bauh.  Pin.  Arbor  Judce  ; Dod. 
Rai.  hift.)  “ Leaves  orbicuLr-heart-fhaped,  fmooth.”  A 
tree,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  Trunk  upright, 
with  a dark-green  bark ; branches  irregular,  ipreading. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  quite  entire,  thickilh,  pale 
green  above,  greyifh  underneath,  deciduous,  with  diverg- 
ing leaves  proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  petiole  ; 
ftipules  oblong,  membranous,  oppofite,  caducous.  Flamers 
red,  or  bright  purplifh  rofe-colour,  fometimes  white,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves  in  lateral  racemes  on  the  branches, 
and  fometimes  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Legumes  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  near  an  inch  broad,  refembliug  the  cafe  of 
a knife,  whence  their  French  name  is  derived.  The  flowers 
are  grateful  to  birds,  efpecially  fparrows,  who  often  make 
great  havoc  among  them  and  prevent  the  fruit  from  coming 
to  perfection.  On  account  of  their  agreeable  poignancy 
they  are  ufed  by  the  French  as  an  ingredient  in  fallads,  and 
are  fometimes  pickled.  A native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Cultivated  by  Ger- 
ard in  1596.  2.  C.  canadenfts , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart. 

Lam.  Willd.  (Ceratia  agreltis  mucronato  folio,  Pluk. 
Aim.  95  ) “Leaves  acuminate-heartfhaped,  pubtfeent.” 
Canadian  Judas  tree.  Red-bud  tree  of  the  Americans. 
Refembling  the  preceding  in  habit,  but  fmailer  and  lefs 
beautiful.  La  Marck  afTcrts  that  its  leaves,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  common  kind,  are  quite  fmooth  : A native  of  molt 

parts  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  17.30, 

Cercis,  in  Gardening,  contains  hardy  deciduous  trees 
of  the  following  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  are  the  com- 
mon Judas-tree  (C . Siliquajlrum ) , and  the  Canada  Judas- 
tree,  or  Red-bud  tree  (C.  Canadenfis.)  The  firlt  in 
its  native  place  rifes  with  an  upright  trunk  to  the  height  of 
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twenty  feet,  covered  with  a dark  brown  bark,  dividing  up- 
waidsinto  many  irregular  branches,  with  the  leaves  placed 
irregularly  on  the  branches,  on  long  foot-ftalks;  they  are  of 
a pale-green  on  their  upper,  and  of  a greyifh  colour  on 
their  under  fide,  and  fail  oft  in  autumn.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  the  fpring,  with  the  leaves,  on  every  fide  the 
branches,  a>'d  many  times  from  the  ftem  of  the  tree  in 
large  chillers,  anting  from  the  fame  point,  on  fhort  pedun- 
cles; and  are  of  a very  bright  purple  colour,  being  in  full 
beauty  before  the  leaves  have  attained  half  their  fize  ; 
and  the  wood  is  very  beautifully  veined  with  black  and 
green,  taking  a fine  polifh.  It  is  a native  of  the  Le- 
vant, See. 

It  lias  varieties  with  white  flowers  ; with  Hefti-coloured 
flowers,  but  without  the  beauty  of  the  firlt,  and  with 
broader  pods. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  to  a middling  fize  in  the  places 
where  it  is  a native  ; but  in  this  climate  rarely  rifes  with  a 
item  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  but  branched  out  near  the 
root.  The  branches  are  weaker  than  in  thofe  of  the  firlt 
fort ; the  leaves  are  downy  and  terminate  in  points.  The 
flowers  are  alfo  fmailer;  but  the  trees  are  equally  hardy, 
thriving  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a native  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Red-bud,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower-buds  in  fpring  before  the  leaves' 
corne  out.  And  the  wood  is  of  the  fame  colour  and  texture 
as  in  the  firft  kind. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  the  fpring  feafon,  as  about  March,  in  beds  of 
common  ground,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  When  the 
plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  clean,  and  occafionally 
watered  ; and  when  of  fufficient  growth  be  removed  into  the 
nurfery,  planting  them  in  rows  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot, 
and  two  feet  between  the  rows.  After  they  have  remained 
in  this  fituation  for  two  or  three  years,  they  become  proper 
for  planting  out  in  the  fhrubbery  parts  of  pleafure  grounds. 

They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  railed  by  layers  and  cut- 
tings ; but  they  feldom  fucceed  io  well  in  thefe  ways  as  in 
the  former.  They  have  a highly  ornamental  eftedt  wh'en 
planted  out  in  the  clumps,  borders,  and  other  quarters, 
among  hardy,  flowering,  deciduous  trees  of  other  kinds  in 
the  garden  qr  pleafure -grounds. 

C E R GIT  EE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Afiatic  Sarmatia. 

CERCLE,  Grand  Cercle,  in  Military  Language,  is 
that  which  the  ferjeants,  and,  behind  them,  the  corporals, 
formed  every  evening  at  an  appointed  hour,  to  receive  orders. 
After  the  grand  cercle,  a fmall  one  was  formed  in  each  re- 
giment, were  the  orders  were  renewed  or  repeated  to  the 
ferjeants  of  each  regiment,  who  communicated  them  to  the 
officers  of  their  relpective  companies.  This  form  was  ob- 
ftrved  under  the  old  government  of  France. 

CERCODIA,  in  Botany,  Soland.  La  Marck,  JufT.  Gasrt, 

See  Ha  LOR  AG  is. 

CERCOPI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by 
Ovid  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Pithecufa. — Alio, 
a name  given  to  banditti  or  robbers,  who  occupied  part  of 
the  pafs  of  Anopsea,  near  the  Melampygian  rocks,  on  the 
confines  of  the  territories  of  Locris  and  Melis.  See  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  vii.  c.  216. 

CERCOPI  A,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Greater  Phrygia. 
Ptolemy. 

CERCOP1THECUS,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by 
Aldrovandus,  Marcgraave,  and  other  writers,  to  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  the  monkey  tribe.  Gmelin  forms  a diflindt  fedtion, 
in  the  Simia  genus,  of  the  Cercopitheci,  or  thofe  with 
elongated  tails,  after  the  Krtfn  of  Ariftotle.  Simia  cyno- 
,3  funis*. 
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i'urus,  Hamadryas,  Veter,  and  nearly  twenty  other  fpecies 
are  of  this  family.  See  Simia. 

CERCOPONEDRAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a kind  of 
road  or  pals  in  Greece,  between  mount  Oeta  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Trachinians,  according  to  Herodotus  ; which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cercopi.  It  was  by  this  pafs  that  the 
Perfians  advanced  to  furprife  the  Greeks  who  defended  Ther- 
mopylae. This  path  commenced  at  Afopus,  continued 
through  an  opening  of  the  mountain  called  Anopceus,  and 
having  reached  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  terminated 
near  the  town  of  Alpene,  the  firft  in  the  country  of  the 
Locrians,  on  the  borders  of  the  Melians,  near  the  rock 
called  Melampyge,  where  was  the  habitation  of  the  Cercopi. 
Count  de  Choifeul-Gouffier  difcovered  this  path  in  his 
paflage  from  Athens  to  Lariffa. 

CERCOSIS,  in  Medicine,  a preternatural  extenfion  and 
tumidity  of  the  female  Clitoris,  fo  as  to  projedl  beyond 
the  labia  pudendi. 

CERCUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a hill  of  Alia  Minor, 
in  Bithynia. 

CERCY  la  Tour,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nievre,  and  diftridt  of  Nevers  j 8 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Decife. 

CERDA,  John-Lewis  de  la,  in  Biography,  a native 
of  Toledo,  who  entered  among  the  Jefuits  in  1574.  His 
literary  fame  reached  Italy,  and  gained  him  the  particular 
efteem  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  His  Commentary  on  Vir- 
gil,” 3 vols.  fol.  has  been  leveral  times  reprinted,  and  is  a 
work  of  minute  refearch,  and  great  accuracy,  but  devoid  of 
tafte.  His  “ Commentary  on  Tertullian’s  Works,”  begun 
in  2 vols.  but  not  completed,  is  a work  of  fimilar  charac- 
ter to  the  former.  Cerda  died  in  1643. 

CERDAGNE,  La,  a country  of  the  Pyrenees,  fituate 
partly  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  and  partly  in 
France,  in  the  territory  formerly  called  Roufillon  : Puy- 
cerda  is  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Mont-Louis  of  the 
latter. 

CERDANA,  in  Botany , Bofc.  Nouv.  Didl.  Flor. 
Peruv.  pi.  184.  Clafs  and  ord.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  ten-ftriated,  five-toothed.  Cor. 
funnel-lhaped ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  fegments  of 
the  border  oblong,  expanded.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  hairy 
at  the  bafe.  Pijl.  Germ  fuperior  ; ftyle  bifid  ; ftigmas  two, 
bifid.  Peric.  Drupe  oblong,  ftriated,  covered  by  the  per- 
manent calyx  and  corolla,  four-celled.  Seeds  oval,  one  in 
each  cell. 

Sp.  C. . A large  tree,  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 

oblong,  acute,  entire,  even,  Ihining.  Flovaers  white,  with 
red  veins,  in  much  branched  terminal  panicles.  A native 
of  Peru.  The  wood,  when  the  tree  is  firft  cut  down,  has 
an  extremely  fetid  fmell,  refembling  that  of  a fox’s  urine ; 
it  afterwards  changes  to  that  of  garlic,  and  finally  affiimes 
an  agreeable  pungent  odour.  The  dried  leaves  and-bark  are 
ufed  by  the  Peruvians  as  articles  of  cookery. 

CERD1CESORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Cerdic  the  Saxon  leader  landed,  when  he 
invaded  Britain  in  495,  and  where  he  found  the  Britons 
drawn  up  in  battle-array  to  oppofe  him.  This  place,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  was  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk ; but  as 
this  is  improbable,  fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
Callhot  or  Caldlhore  at  the  entrance  of  Southampton  river. 
Others  again  feek  for  it  at  Charford  ; and  Carte  thinks,  nor 
is  his  opinion  improbable,  that  it  was  Charmouth  in  Dorfet- 
ffiire  a place  afterwards  famous  for  hoftile  invafions. 

CER.DON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain  : four  leagues  S.E.  of  Bourg  en 
Breffe, 


CERDONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Cerdogna , a place 
of  Italy  belonging  to  the  Hirpini. 

CERDONIANS,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory , a left  who 
maintained  mod  of  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturninus, 
and  the  Manichees. 

They  took  their  name  from  their  leader  Cerdo,  a Syrian, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Hyginus,  about  the 
year  140 ; and  there  abjured  his  errors,  but  he  did  this  in 
appearance  only  ; for  he  was  afterwards  convicted  of  per- 
filling  in  them,  and  accordingly  was  call  out  of  the  church 
again.  Cerdo  afierted  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and 
the  other  evil : between  thefe,  he  imagined  an  intermediate 
kind  of  deity,  of  a mixed  nature  : this  laft,  according  to 
him,  was  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  God  that  appeared 
under  the  old  law.  To  his  jurifdidtion  the  Jews  were  fub- 
jeft;  and  idolatrous  nations  were  under  the  empire  of  the 
evil  principle.  The  good  Being,  whom  he  called  unknomm, 
was  the  father  of  Jeius  Chrift,  who,  he  taught,  was  only 
incarnate  in  appearance,  and  was  not  born  of  a Virgin  ; nor 
did  he  fuffer  death,  but  in  appearance.  He  was  a great 
admirer  of  virginity,  and  recommended  it  to  his  followers. 
He  rejedled  or  defpifed  the  OldTeftament;  but  probably 
received  the  books  of  the  New  Teilament  as  other  Chtiftians 
did.  Marcion,  his  difciple,  fucceeded  him  in  his  errors : 
whence  the  Marcionites. 

CERDYLIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  on  the 
confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  near  a maritime  burgh, 
in  the  country  of  the  Argilians,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Amphipolis,  according  to  Thucydides  and  Lyco- 
phron. 

CERE,  Cera,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ornithology. 

Cere,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Figeac  ; 10  leagues  N.E.  of  Cahors.  The  place 
contains  3798,  and  the  canton  12,169  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  233  kiliometres,  and  12  communes.  N. 
lat.  440  52Y  E.  long.  i°  47'. 

CERE-cloth,  found  of  cere,  cera,  wax,  and  cloth,  de- 
notes cloth  fmeared  over  with  glutinous  matter,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  applied  to  wounds  or  bruifes,  or  for  other 
ufes. 

CEREA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ve- 
ronefe,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  Venice  ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Legnano.  At  this  place  a battle  was  fought,  in  1796, 
between  the  Auftrians  and  French  ; in  which  the  latter 
kept  the  field,  and  the  former  loft  100  men  killed  and  230 
prifoners. 

CEREALES  adiles,  two  officers  of  ancient  Rome,  ap- 
pointed under  Julius  Casfar,  to  have  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  corn  and  grain  for  the  provifion  of  the  city.  They  alfo 
prefided  in  the  cerealia.  See  jEdile. 

Cereales  ludi,  folemn  fports  held  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
wherein  the  matrons  reprefented  the  grief  and  lamentation  of 
Ceres  for  the  lofs  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  and  her  travels 
to  find  her  again. 

CEREALIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  of  Ceres  inftituted  by 
Triptolemus,  fon  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleufine,  in  Attica,  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  been  inftru&ed  by  Ceres,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  his  nurfe,  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
corn  and  making  bread. 

There  were  two  feafts  of  this  kind  at  Athens ; the  one 
called  Eleusinia,  the  other  Thesmophoria. 

What  both  agreed  in,  and  was  common  to  all  the  Cerea- 
lia was,  that  they  were  celebrated  with  a great  deal  of  reli- 
gion and  purity;  fo  that  it  was  efteemed  a great  pollution 
to  meddle,  on  thofe  days,  in  conjugal  matters. 

It  was  not  Ceres  alone  that  was  honoured  here,  but  alfo 
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Bacchus.  The  vi&ims  offered  were  hogs,  becaufe  of  the 
wade  they  make  in  the  produfts  of  the  earth.  Whether 
there  was  any  wine  offered,  or  not,  is  matter  of  much  de- 
bate among  the  critics.  Plautus  and  Macrobius  feem  to 
countenance  the  negative  fide;  Cato  and  Virgil,  the  pofi- 
tive. 

The  cerealia  parted  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans  : 

Memmius,  the  edile,  being  the  firft  who  introduced  thefe 
rites  into  Rome,  as  appears  from  a coin  of  this  magiftrate,. 
on  which  is  the  figure  of  Ceres,  holding  in  one  hand  three 
ears  of  corn,  in  the  other  a torch,  whilft  her  left  foot  trod  on 
a ferpent;  with  this  infcription,  “Memmius  vEdilis  Cereaha 
primus  fecit.”  The  Romans  held  them  for  eight  days  fuc- 
cefiively  ; commencing,  as  generally  held,  on  the  fifth  of  the 
ides  of  April.  The  women  alon.  were  concerned  in  the  ce- 
lebration, and  were  all  dreffed  in  white  : the  men,  likewife  in 
white,  were  only  fpedlators.  They  eat  no  hing  till  after 
fun-fet ; in  memory  of  Ceres,  who,  in  fearch  after  her 
daughter,  took  no  report  but  in  the  evening.  The  feftival 
elofed  with  a banquet  and  public  horfe-races. 

After  the  batt'e  of  Cannae  the  defolation  was  fo  great  at 
Rome,  that  there  were  no  women  to  celebrate  this  feafi  be- 
caufe they  were  all  in  mourning,,  fo  that  it  was  omitted 
that  year;  but  after  the  fecond  Punic  war,  it  was  celebrated 
with  an  accertion  of  fplendour  ; ftatues,  paintings  of  chariots, 
crowns,  and  rich  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  being  car- 
ried in  the  proc^flion.  According  to  Macrobius,  an  egg 
made  part  of  the  ihew,  being  an  emblem  of  Ceres.. 

Cerealia  femina,  an  appellation  given  by  lome  to  what 
we  call  legumina,  or  pulfe.  Dr.  Cuilen  (Mat.  Med.  vol.  i. 
p.  274.)  refers  the  fevera!  farimmea  to  thre'  different  heads, 
under  the  titles  of  Cerealia.  Legumina,  and  Nuces  oleofe.  By 
this  artortment,  he  fays,  they  may  be  diftingu'fhed  as  they 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  faccharine  and  oily  matter,  or  as 
thefe  are  in  proportion  to  one  another.  In  the  cerealia  be 
fuppofes  the  fugar  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  oil ; in 
the  iegumina,  the  oil  to  he  fomewhat  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  fugar;  and  in  the  nuces  oleofae,  the  proportion  of  the 
oil  to  be  ftill  greater.  But  he  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the  fe- 
veral  farinaceous  feeds  the  uourifhment  they  afford  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  oil  they  contain.  Under  the  title  of  cerealia 
are  commonly  included  the  feeds  of  the  leveral  gramineous 
or  culmberous  plants,  that  are  employed  as  the  food  of  men. 
To  this  head  he  refers  barley, rye,  millet,  rice,  oats,  maiz",  and 
wheat  ; fubjoining  to  his  account  of  each  appropriate  reflec- 
tions; and  he  then  enumerates  other  farinaceous  fubftarces 
which  are  not  of  the  tribe  of  gramina,  but  very  much  of  the 
fame  farinaceous  nature  with  thefe,  luch  as  buck  wheat, 
fago,  falop,  potatoe,  and  chefnut.  See  each  of  ihele  arti- 
cles. 

CEREBELLI  inferior,  in  Anatomy,  is  an  artery, 
which  comes  off  from  the  vertebral.  See  Arteries 

Cerebelli  fuperior,  is  a branch  of  the  bafilar  artery. 
See  Arteries. 

CEREBELLI  AC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , Chabeuil,  a 
place  of  Gaul,  between  Valencia  and  Augulta. 

CEREBELLUM,  in  Anatomy,  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cranium,  which  is  contained  in  the  lower  forts 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  covered  by  the  tentorium.  See 
Brain. 

CEREBRI  anterior,  is  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  See  Arteries. 

Cerebri  media,  is  the  large  pofterior  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery,  which  runs  in  the  fiflura  Sylvii.  See  Ar- 
teries. 

Cerebri  pojlerwr,  ok  profunda,  is  a branch  of  the  bafilar 
artery.  See  Arteries. 


CEREBRITES  of  Knorr,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  fyno°- 
nyms  of  Madrepora  Areola,  which  fee. 

CEREBRUM,  in  Anatomy.  This  term  in  common 
language  denotes  the  brain  in  general  ; but  anatomifts  con- 
fine it  to  that  part  of  the  encephalon,  which  occupies  all 
the  tipper  part  of  the  cranium  : indeed  by  far  the  largefb 
portion  of  the  cavity.  See  Brain. 

Cerebrum  Jovis,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Ennius 
the  poet  to  a peculiar  fifh  of  the  laln/s  kind,  called  by  the 
generality  of  authors  J. cams  : it  is  dilfinguifhed  by  Artedi 
from  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  by  the  name  of 
the  labrus,  qui  fcarus  auBorum  ejl. 

CEREIOLIUM,  in  Botany,  foliis  glalris,  Hall.  See 
ScANDix  cercfolium. 

Cerefolium  atimtum  nodofum,  Morif.  See  Scandix  no- 
dofa. 

Cerefolium  foliis-  triplicato-pinnatis,  Hall.  See  Chairo- 
PHVLLUM  fylvejlre. 

Cerefolium  lalifoliim  Lirfutum , Morr.  See  Cheero- 
rhyllum  hirfutum. 

Cerefolium  rugofo  angelica;  folio , Bocc.  See  Ch.t.ro- 
phyllum  arcnaaticum 

Cerefolium  foliis  hir fu  tils.  Hall.  See  Ch/erophyllu w 
aureum 

CEREIS,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  bv  the  ancients  for  the filiquaf- 
trurn,  or  Judas’ s tree.  See  Cercis. 

CERELAlUM,  a compofition  of  wax  and  oil. 

Some  alfo  give  the  fame  denomination  to  the  oleum  cerar 
others  ife  called  butter  of  wax. 

CEREMENTS,  cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with 
which  dead  bodies  were  infolded  when  they  were  embalmed- 
Thus  the  term  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  : 

“ Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
“ Why  canonized  bones,  buried  in  earth, 

“ Have  burl!  their  cerements  ?” 

CEREMONIAL  is  ufed  for  the  fet  or  fyftem  of  rules 
and  ceremonies  which  cullom  has  introduced  for  regulating 
our  behaviour  ; and  which  perfons  praftife  towards  each 
other,  either  out  of  duty,  decency,  or  civility. 

Ceremonial,  in  a more  particular  fenfe.  denotes  the 
manner  wherein  princes  and  their  ambafladors  life  to  receive 
and  treat  one1  another.  The  ceremonial  is  a kind  of  law 
introduced  by  compact,  cuftom,  prefeription,  &c.  which- 
foverJgns  and  their  ambafladors  are  to  obferve  at  their  inter- 
views, that  none  of  them  may  either  receive  more  or  lefs 
marks  of  refpeft  than  they  are  entitled  to.  Some  diftinguirti 
three  occafions  on  which  the  ceremonial  is  to  take  place : 
viz.  when  princes  meet  in  perfon  ; when  theyr  write  to  each 
other;  and  when  they  fend  ambafladors.. 

There  are  endlefs  difputes  among  fovereigns  about  the 
ceremonial:  fome  endeavouring  to  be  on  a level,  and  fome 
to  he  fuperior,  to  others.  Numerous  fchem.es  have  been 
propofed  for  fixing  the  place  and  rank  of  each  prince  ; but 
they  have  not  been  accepted  of  by  any,  except  fome  alternate 
pri  mes,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany.  See  Precedency. 

Ceremonial  is  more  partieulary  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  given  by  Mofes,  relating  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  Levitical  law ; and  ftands  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  judicial  law. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  the  obfervation  of  the  fabbath  be 
a ceremonial  or  a moral  law-  See  Sabbath.. 

The  ceremonial  law  preferibed  the  forms,  ufages,  rites, 
&c.  relating  to  faertd  places,  utenfils,  priefts,  levites,  pro- 
phets, congregations, garments,  feafts,facrifices,fabbaths,  &c, 
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Pluto  was  not  difadvantageous  to  her,  and  by  decreeing, 
that  Proferpine  (hould  remain  fix  months  of  the  year  with 
her  hufband,  and  the  other  fix  months  with  her  mother,  fhe 
bethought  herfelf  how  fhe  might  repair  the  calamities  occa- 
fioned  by  fterility  and  famine.  As  Attica  had  been  more 
diitreffed  than  other  countries,  fhe  went  to  Eleufis,  where, 
after  having  foftered  Triptolemus,  the  fon  of  Celeus,  fove- 
reign  of  the  country,  and  having  inftrudted  him  in  every- 
thing that  related  to  agriculture,  fire  lent  him  her  chariot, 
and  ordered  him  to  travel  through  the  earth  in  order  to  teach 
its  inhabitants  this  neceffary  and  ufeful  art.  Triptolemus, 
having  traverfed  Europe  and  Afia,  arrived  in  Scythia  at  the 
court  of  Lyncus,  a tyrannical  prince,  who  for  attempting  to 
affaflinate  him  was  transformed  into  a lynx,  an  animal  which 
was  the  fymbo!  of  cruelty.  The  ancient  hiflorian3  agree 
with  the  poets  in  iheir  account,  of  feveral  particulars  above 
recited.  Strabo  (1.  vii.)  mentions  the  meadows  of  Enna 
whence  Proferpine  was  carried  off;  and  Cicero  (in  Verr  ) 
feems  to  admit  the  faft,  and  has  given  us  an  elegant  and  or- 
namented defeviption  of  thi3  place.  Diodorus  Siculus  alio 
fays,  that  Sicily,  of  all  the  countries  on  earth,  had  been 
mofl  diftinguifiied  by  the  favours  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  god- 
defs  had  fixed  her  ordinary  refidence  in  this  ifland.  “ The 
Sicilians,”  fays  he  (lib.  v.  c.  2.),  i(  hold  by  tradition  from 
their  anceltors,  t.  at  their  ifland  is  confecrated  to  Ceres  and 
her  daughter  Proferpine  ; fome  poets  have  written,  that  at 
the  marriage  of  Piuto  with  that  princefs,  Jupiter  gave  them 
Siciiy  for  a nuptial  prefent ; and  the  hiitorians,  who  are  ac- 
counted the  mofl  faithful,  fay,  that  it  was  in  Sicily  that  Ceres 
and  Proferpine  fhewed  themfelves  to  men  for  the  firlt  time, 
and  that  this  ifland  is  the  firit  in  the  world  where  corn  grew.” 
Homer,  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  poets,  has  followed  this 
tradition,  when  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Sicily  : 

The  foil  untill’d  a ready  harveft  yields, 

With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields, 

Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clufters  pour, 

And  Jove  defeends  in  each  prolific  fhow’r.” 

Pope’s  OdyfT.  ix.  123. 

This  author  proceeds  to  give  a defeription  of  the  fiedds  of 
Enna,  whence  Proferpine  was  carried  off and  relates  all 
the  other  circumflances  of  this  fable  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  have  above  dated  them.  He  alfo  adds,  that  the 
Syracufans  have  a cudom  of  offering  oblations  every  year, 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  near  the  fountain  Cyane, 
which  Pluto  made  to  fpring  up,  when  in  that  place  he  open- 
ed a way  to  himfelf  with  a blow  of  his  trident ; and  that  after 
thofe  private  facrifices  they  make  a public  offering  of  bulls, 
whofe  blood  they  ihed  over  the  fame  fountain.  As  Attica, 
fays  the  fame  author,  was  the  country,  which,  next  to  Sicily, 
was  moll  honoured  with  the  favours  of  Ceres,  the  Athenians 
inftituted,  from  refpedl  to  her,  not  only  facrifices,  but  the 
Eleufinlan  myfteries,  which  became  venerable  for  their  fanc- 
tity  and  antiquity.  See  Eleusinia.  The  Sicilians  alfo, 
befide  the  facrifices  which  they  offered  at  the  fountain  Cy- 
ane, indituted  feads  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine;  and 
they  celebrated  them  in  a manner  fuitable  to  a people  on 
whom  thefe  goddeffes  had  conferred  fo  many  dillinguifhing 
tokens  of  regard.  Thefe  feads  they  placed  in  different  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  in  allufion  to  the  different  appearances  of 
the  corn.  The  rape  of  Proferpine  was  celebrated  about  the 
time  of  harved,  and  the  fearch  of  Ceres  in  feed  time.  The 
latter  laded  fix  days,  with  fplendid  and  magnificent  accom- 
paniments. Whild  this  fead  continued,  it  was  alfo  cutlo- 
wiary  to  intermix  in  converfation  fome  wanton  expreflions, 
becaufe  by  fuch  kind  of  intercourfe  Ceres  had  been  diverted 
from  her  affliftion  for  the  lpfs  of  her  daughter.  Befides 


the  cultivation  of  corn,  Diodorus  informs  us  that  Cere3 
had  given  laws  to  the  Sicilians ; and  for  that  reafon  fhe  was 
denominated  Thefmophoros  by  the  people.  “ It  was  not 
poffiblc,”  adds  the  hidorian,  “ that  fhe  could  have  given 
men  two  more  valuable  prefents  than  the  fupply  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  and  inftruiftions  how  to  live  virtuoufly.  The 
rape  of  Proferpine  has  been  reprefented  by  mod  mythologills 
merely  as  an  allegory,  which  had  an  obvious  relation  to  agri- 
culture. However,  feme  ingenious  authors,  in  the  number 
of  whom  we  may  reckon  Dou  Pezron  and  L.e  Clerc,  relying 
upon  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus  have  referred  this 
event  to  real  hillory.  Se-eral  chronoiogilts,  and  particularly 
the  celebrated  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  confiding  in  the  relations  of 
Greek  writers,  nave  endeavoured  to  fix  the  time  when  Ceres 
lived;  to  determine  the  date  of  her  expedition  from  Sicily  to 
Athens;  and  to  mention  the  year  of  her  death,  and  the  wor- 
fhip  that  was  paid  to  her  not  long  after.  Banier,  however, 
notwithftanding  thefe  authorities,  is  perfuaded  that  we  are 
not  to  look  in  Greece  for  any  othei  Ceres  .than  the  Ills  of 
the  Egyptians,  nor  for  other  myfteries  befide  thofe  of  that 
goddefs.  We  are  uuqueftionably  certain,  he  fays,  that  almoft 
all  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  th.ir  worfhip  came  from  the 
ead  rn  countries,  and  efpecially  from  Egypt,  with  the  colo- 
nies that  had  peopled  Greece  at  different  times  ; and  if  there 
be  any  concerning  whofe  tranfportation  we  may  be  confident, 
they  are  Baccnus  or  Ofiris,  and  Ceres  or  Ids.  Accordingly 
he  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  fable.  Greece  was  in- 
felled  with  a fevere  famine  under  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  as 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  xviii.),  and  alfo  from 
Ovid,  who  has  amply  and  beautifully  deferibed  it.  The 
Athenians,  whofe  foil  was  not  very  fertile,  were  more  dif- 
treffed  by  it  than  their  neighbours.  Erechtheus,  on  this  oc- 
fion,  fent  to  Egypt  for  corn  ; and  his  meffengers  brought 
back  with  them,  not  only  a fupply  of  corn,  but  the  worlhip 
and  ceremonies  of  the  divinities  who  preiided  over  agricul- 
ture. The  diffrefs  they  had  fuffered  and  the  dread  of  its  re- 
newal induced  them  to  adopt  the  mytleriesof  a goddefs,  who 
was  thought  competent  to  fecure  them  from  it.  Triptole- 
mus at  the  fame  time  received  that  worfhip  into  Eleufis. 
Ambitious  of  being  the  fird  pried  of  Ceres  or  Ills,  he  not 
only  enjoyed  plenty  himielf,  but  took  care  to  aflid  his  neigh- 
bours by  teaching  them  the  myfteries  in  which  he  had  been 
inftrudked.  Sicily  had  adopted  thefe  myfteries  fome  time 
before,  and  hence  it  was  faid  that  Ceres  had  come  from  Si- 
cily to  Athens.  It  was  added,  that  her  daughter  had  been 
ravid.ed,  becaufe  the  corn  and  fruit,  indicated  by  her  name, 
had  ceafed  for  fome  time  to  yield  fubfi Hence.  Moreover,  it 
was  faid  that  Pluto  had  carried  her  away  to  hell,  becaufe  the 
fame  fruits  had  remained  all  that  time  as  it  were  buried  in  the 
earth  ; and  Jupiter’s  decilion  of  the  quarrel  between  Cere3 
and  Pluto  intimated  that  the  earth  was  again  covered  with 
new  harvetls. 

This  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  introdu&ion  of 
the  rmileries  of  Ceres  into  Siciiy  and  Greece.  If,  how- 
ever, fome  learned  men,  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  incline  to 
maintain,  that  there  really  was  a Ceres  in  Italy,  who  gave 
inftruftions  and  regulations  relating  to  agriculture,  we  may 
fuppofe,-  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  fuch,  that  fire,  having  loft 
her  daughter,  and  come  to  Attica  in  queft  of  her,  taught 
Triptolemus  the  myfteries  of  Ills  ; and  that  the  Greeks  hav- 
ing ranked  her  afterwards  among  the  deities,  her  worfhip 
was  thus  at  length  confounded  with  that  of  the  goddefs  of 
the  Egyptians.  As  Triptolemus  was  one  of  thofe  who 
gave  the  belt  entertainment  to  Ceres  when  (he  arrived  in 
Attica,  it  was  hence  fabled  that  this  goddefs  had  taught  him 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  fent  him  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  dragons,  to  propagate  this  art  among  mankind.  It 
5 was. 
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was  added,  tliat  fhe  nurfed  him  with  her  own  milk  ; thus  in- 
timating the  care  (he  had  taken  in  the  education  of  this 
prince.  All  thefe  myfterious  fables,  as  well  as  the  arrival 
of  Ceres  in  Attica,  which  is  fo  finely  reprefented  upon  a 
marble  tomb,  ingenioufly  explained  by  M.  de  Boze,  in  a 
difiertation  publifhed  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  have  no  other  foundation, 
as  Banier  conceives,  but  the  introdudlion  of  the  worfhip  of 
Ceres  into  Greece,  and  elpecially  into  Attica.  Tripto- 
lemus,  who  reigned  there,  came  to  Eleufis  by  fea,  in  order  to 
carry  corn  into  different  countries,  where  at  the  fame  time 
he  taught  the  myfleries  of  Ceres,  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
prieft.  Before  he  fet  out,  he  had  fown  corn  in  a field  of 
Attica,  as  we  learn  from  the  10th  sera  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles;  this,  according  to  the  author  now  cited,  (Mytho- 
logy, &c.  b.  iv.  c.  to.)  is  the  key  and  folution  of  this  whole 
fable  ; for  it  refers  to  the  time  when  the  worfhip  of  Ceres,  lo 
ancient  in  Egypt,  was  received  in  Greece  ; and  not  to  that 
of  agriculture,  which  had  been  known  there  long  before  ; 
unlefs  we  chufe  to  underhand  it  of  a new  method  of  culti- 
vating the  ground,  which  the  Greeks  learned  in  their  travels 
into  Egypt,  and  reduced  to  praftice  at  this  time.  The 
marbles  now  quoted  fix  this  date  under  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus  ; that  is,  according  to  the  commentators  on  thefe  mar- 
bles, 1426  years  B.  C.  or  about  280  before  the  Trojan  war. 
The  Arundelian  marbles,  however,  point  out  three  dates  of 
thele  events,  which  are  not  ranged  in  the  fame  manner  with 
that  of  other  authors  who  fpeak  of  them.  In  the  firft  of 
thofe  aeras,  viz.  the  12th,  they  reprefent  Ceres  as  coming 
into  Atcica  ; in  the  13th,  they  fay  that  Triptolemus  began 
to  fow  corn  in  the  fields  of  Eleufis  ; and  in  the  14th  they 
mention  the  rape  of  Proferpine  ; fo  that  the  arrival  of  Ceres 
at  Athens  precedes  the  rape  of  her  daughter  ten  years. 
Blair,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  refers  the  arrival  of 
Ceres  in  Athens  to  teach  the  inhabitants  the  art  of  low- 
ing corn,  and  her  fending  her  fon  Triptolemus  through  the 
reft  of  Greece,  to  the  year  1383,  B.  C.  Newton,  in  his 
“ Chronology,”  refers  it  to  the  year  1030,  B.  C.  The 
hazard  to  which  Triptolemus  was  expofed  in  his  travels 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  Lyncus,  already  mentioned  ; and 
that  of  his  being  drawn  in  a chariot  by  winged  dragons  is 
taken  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  Phoenician  language  ; in 
which  the  word  ufed  in  this  hiflory  fignifies  either  u'inged 
dragons  or  a fhip  adorned  with  iron  beaks,  as  we  are  told  by 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  1.  3.  c.  14.),  and  after  him  by  M.  Le 
Clerc.  Banier,  however,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Philo- 
chorus,  cited  by  Eufebius,  who  fays,  that  this  fhip  was  taken 
for  a flying  dragon,  becaufe  it  had  upon  its  prow  the  figure 
of  a dragon. 

Befides  the  amour  of  Ceres  with  her  brother  Jupiter, 
fable  reports,  that  (he  had  another  with  Neptune,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  the  famous  horfe  Arion,  or  as  the  Thelpufians 
and  Phigalians  relate,  a daughter,  called  by  the  Arcadians 
Hera.  In  reference  to  this  circumftance  Paufanias  fays, 
(Arcad.  lib.  viii.)  that  upon  mount  Elaias,  in  Arcadia,  30 
lladia  from  Phigala,  Ceres  had  a cave  into  w'hich  (lie  retired, 
cloathed  in  mourning,  fo  that  fhe  was  called  black  Ceres, 
and  that  the  Phigalians  dedicated  to  her  memory  on  this 
fpot  a wooden  image,  having  the  body  of  a woman,  and  the 
head  of  a horfe,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a dolphin,  and  in 
the  other  a dove.  When  this  itatue  was  accidentally  burnt, 
the  Phigalians  forgot  the  worfhip  of  Ceres,  and  r-jCglefted 
her  feafts  ; upon  which  the  goddefs  punifhed  them  with,  a 
fevere  drought.  In  this  diltrefs  they  confuted  an  oracle, 
which  informed  them,  that  if  they  did  not  re-eftablifh  the 
worfhip  of  Ceres,  a famine  would  prevail  to  fuch  a degree  as 
to  oblige  them  to  eat  their  own  children.  At  length  Pan,  as 
he  hunted  in  Arcadia,  difeovered  her  retreat,  and  acquainted 


Jupiter  with  it ; and  the  god,  by  the  interceffion  oftheParcte, 
appeafed  her,  and  reftored  her  again  to  the  world  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  as  the  fable  reports,  the  earth  produced 
corn  and  fruits.  Hefiod  (inTheogon.)  informs  us,  that 
Ceres  had  another  amour  with  the  hero  Jafion,  by  whom 
(lie  had  a fon,  named  Pjutus,  who  was  born  in  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  and  became  very  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land  ; and 
who,  having  brought  agriculture  to  perfe&ion,  as  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth,  was  called  the  god  of  riches. 

Ceres  was  diffinguifhed  by  a great  variety  of  appellations, 
the  principal  of  whichwere£!  MagnaMater,”and  “ MaterMaxi- 
ma and  fhe  was  honoured  in  many  places  with  feafts  and  fa- 
crifices.  Themoft  cuft.ornary(offerings  prefented  to  this  goddefs 
were  a pregnant  fow  and  a ram  ; and  they  alfo  confecrated  to 
her  the  crane,  the  turtle-dove,  the  lea-fifh,  called  Surmullet, 
and  the  winged  ferpent.  Of  vegetables,  corn  was  the  moftufual 
offering  to  her,  and  with  this  they  decorated  her  images,  and 
her  garlands  were  formed  of  myrtle  and  rape-weed  ; but 
flowers  were  prohibited,  becaufe  Proferpine  was  carried  away 
whilff  flie  was  gathering  them.  The  poppy  was  facred  to 
her,  not  only  becaufe  it  grew  among  corn,  but  becaufe  in 
her  diltrefs,  Jupiter  gave  it  her  to  eat,  that  fhe  might  fleep 
and  forget  her  troubles.  In  fpring  they  crowned  her  images 
with  the  flems  of  gramineous  plants ; and  in  her  facrifices 
they  made  oblations  of  wine  to  her.  Cicero  mentioned  an 
ancient  temple  dedicated  to  her  at  Catania  in  Sicily,  in 
which  the  offices  were  performed  by  matrons  and  virgins 
only  ; no  male  being  admitted  on  this  occafion.  Ceres,  ac- 
cording to  the  abbe  Banier,  was  ufually  reprefented  of  a tall 
majeftic  ftature,  fair  complexion,  languilhing  eyes,  and  yel- 
low or  flaxen  hair ; her  head  crowned  with  a garland  of 
poppies,  or  ears  of  corn ; her  breads  full  and  fwelling  ; 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a bunch  of  the  fame  materials 
with  her  garland,  and  in  her  left  a lighted  torch.  When 
feated  in  a car  or  chariot,  fhe  is  drawn  by  lions,  elephants, 
or  winged  dragons.  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  “ Polymetis,”  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  face  of  Ceres  is  a very  pretty  one,  and  from 
fome  expreffions  in  the  poets,  he  concludes,  that  fne  was  a 
beauty  of  the  brunette  kind.  Her  head,  he  fays,  is  often 
crowned  either  with  corn"  or  poppies,  and  her  robe  falls  down 
to  her  feet,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Aatuary,  denotes 
dignity.  There  is  one  objection  that  may  be  made,  fays 
this  writer,  to  the  beauty  of  Ceres  ; as  the  figures  of  her 
which  he  has  feen  generally  reprefent  her  breads  as  none  of 
the  fmalled.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  gives  us  an  idea  of 
Ceres,  as  regarding  the  laborious  hufbandman  from  heaven, 
and  bleffing  the  work  of  his  hands  with  fuccefs.  Ceres  has 
been  no  where  exhibited  with  more  beauty  than  on  a medal 
of  Metapontum,  in  Magna  Grcecia,  and  another  found  at 
Naples,  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  duke  of  Caraffa  Noia,  with 
the  common  reverfe  of  an  ear  of  corn,  and  a inoufe  on  its 
blade.  On  thefe  coins,  the  goddefs  appears  with  her  veil 
thrown  behind  her  vedment ; her  bead,  befides  the  ears  and 
blades  of  corn,  crowned  with  an  elevated  diadem  in  the 
manner  of  Juno  ; and  her  liair  over  her  forehead,  in  beau- 
tiful diforder,  rif.ng  in  front,  and  hanging  freely,  as  if  to  in- 
dicate her  affli&ion  for  the  rape  of  Proferpine.  She  fome- 
times  holds  in  her  hand  a vafe,  and  with  this  attribute  flic 
WaS  worffiipped  by  the  Achaeans,  under  the  name  of  Uolupt- 
0 Qojo (Athen.  Deipnof.  xi.  p.  461.)  The  drapery  of 
Ceres,  in  allufion  to  ripe  corn,  fhould  be  yellow  ; more  ef- 
pecially  as  fhe  is  diflinguifhed  by  Horner  by  a correfponding 
epithet.  Ceres  is  found  winged  on  ancient  monuments  ; 
with  a head-drefs  in  the  form  of  a turban  a little  elevated, 
called  mXwv.  She  is  thus  exhibited  on  a mutilated  (lame  in 
her  temple  at  Eleufis,  bearing  on  her  head,  according  to  Po- 
cocke,  a circular  ornament  about  two  feet  in  height.  Ceres 
is  often  feen  accompanied  by  the  horfe  Arion  ; and  fhe  is 
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frequently  found,  not  only  with  torches  in  her  hands,  but 
with  a modius,  the  fyrr.bol  of  fertility,  and  the  rr.ydic  c i ft u s 
of  the  Eleufinian  frafts,  placed  either  on  her  head  or  at  her 
fides.  On  an  engraved  done  in  the  colieftion  of  Stofch, 
fhe  is  reprefented  in  an  ereft  pofture  over  the  head  of  an  ox, 
holding  in  her  left  hand  ears  of  corn,  and  in  her  right  the 
head  of  a ram. 

The  general  character  of  this  goddefs,  Ceres  or  Damater, 
fays  Bryant  (Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii.  p.  35.)  is  fo  in- 
nocent and  rural,  that  it  might  be  imagined  nothing  cruel 
could  proceed  from  her  fhrine.  Neverthelefs,  there  was  a 
time,  when  fome  of  her  temples  were  as  much  dreaded  as 
thofe  of  Scylla  and  the  Cyclops.  They  were  courts  of  juf- 
tice  ; whence  fhe  is  often  fpoken  of  as  a lawgiver.  (Ovid. 
Metam.  1.  5.  v.  35  r*)  She  is  joined  by  Cicero  (Orat.  in 
Verr.  5.  feft.  ult.)  with  Libera;  and  they  are  diled  the 
deities,  “ a quibus  initia  vitte,  atque  viftus,  legum,  mornm, 
manfuetudinis,  humanitatis,  exempla  hominibns,  et  civita- 
tibus  data,  ac  difpert'ta  effe  dicantur.”  The  deity,  to 
whom  (he  was  a fubditute,  continues  Bryant,  was  El,  the 
fun  ; who  was  primarily  worfhipped  in  thefe  temples.  Ac- 
cordingly Ceres  was  the  deity  of  fire,  according  to  this 
learned  author  ; and  hence  at  Cnidus  fhe  was  called  Kvpcc, 
Cura,  a title  of  the  fun.  Her  Roman  name  Ceres,  ex- 
preffed  by  Hefv chius  Gerys,  was  by  the  Dorians  more  pro- 
perly rendered  Garys  ; and  it  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
city,  called  Xapi-; ; as  many  of  the  deities  were  errcnecufly 
called  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  worfhip- 
ped. Charis  is  Char- Is,  the  city  of  fire.  Hence,  as  a per- 
lonage,  Ceres  is  made  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  on  account  of 
her  relation  to  fire.  Her  title  of  Damater  was  equally  fo- 
reign to  Greece  ; and  came  from  Babylonia,  and  the  eaft. 
Hence  it  fit-  uld  feem  extraordinary,  that  fhe  fliould  ever  be 
efteemed  the  goddefs  of  corn.  This  notion,  fays  Bryant, 
arofe  in  part  from  the  Grecians  not  underftanding  their  own 
theology.  The  towns  of  Ceres  were  P’urtain,  or  Tl^vlayux  ; 
fo  called  from  the  fites,  which  were  perpetually  preferved 
in  them.  The  Grecians  interpreted  this  vruja  ecq/Eiov ; and 
rendered  what  was  a temple  <.  f Oms,  a granary  of  corn. 
Hence  they  made  it  a repofitt  ry  of  grain  : but  this  was  a 
fccondary  ufe  to  which  thefe  places  were  appropriattd. 
They  were  properly  facred  houfes,  where  a perpetual  fire 
was  preferved.  Many  of  thefe  temples  were  dedicated  to 
the  deity  under  the  name  of  Perfephone,  or  Profeipine,  the 
fuppofcd  daughter  of  Ceres.  The  perfons  who  refidrd  in 
thtfe  temples  are  reprefented  as  perlons  of  great  ftrength 
and  flature ; and  hence  the  Ctrcyonians,  whofe  name  was 
derived  from  Cercyon,  Iver-Cuon,  fignifying  the  temple  of 
the  deity,  and  who  were  famous  for  manly  achievements, 
luch  as  wreftling,  &c.  were  the  prieds  of  Ceres  or  Da- 
mater; who  feems  to  have  been  tired  of  their  fervice,  and 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  poet. 
(Ovid,  Ibis.  v.  41 1 .) 

Ceres,  reprtfentations  of i in  Sculpture.  Herodotus  in 
Euterpe,  after  defcribing  the  gods  of  Egypt,  afferts 
his  opinion  that  Homer  and  Hefiod  firlt  among  the 
Greeks  gave  names  and  forms,  employments  and  honours 
to  the  gods  of  their  country.  That  this  popular  theo- 
logy had  its  beginning  about  the  time  affigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, feems  very  likely  from  a variety  of  collateral  evi- 
dence. The  learned  Fabricius,  in.  his  Bib.  Grasc.  be- 
gins by  obferving  that  no  Greek  writer’s  work  is  extant, 
older  than  Homer.  The  theology  of  Homer  and  Hefiod 
is  totally  different  from  thofe  of  Plato,  A.riftotle,  and  their 
‘predeceffors  in  philofophy  ; and  fuch  of  the  Orphic  remains 
as  bear  any  refemblance  to  it  are  confeffedly  more  modern. 
The  art  of  fculptuve  affords  ttdimonies  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
many  fmall  bronze  ftatues  of  early  Greek  workmanlhip  are 
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barbarous  imitations  of  common  nature  ; and,  although  it  15 
to  be  luppoftd  fome  of  them  are  intended  for  divinities,  fe\tr 
are  accompanied  by  fymbols.  When  writing  began  to  be 
ufed,  fculpture  improved  its  reprefentations  ; and  the  divi- 
nities were  fupplied  with  emblems  of  their  offices,  not  very 
didant  from  the  time  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  There  are 
fpecimens  of  this  early  fculpture  in  the  valuable  colieftion  of 
Mr.  Paine  Knight,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  a Ceres, 
with  the  modius  or  calathus  on  her  head.  This  goddefs  is 
alfo  reprefented  on  a Greek  baffo-rclievo  (lately  in  the 
Villa  Albani,  publilhed  in  Winckelman’s  Monumenta  In- 
edita)  with  the  caiathus-on  her  head,  the  feeptre  in  her  left 
hand,  and  the  ears  of  corn  and  poppies  in  her  right  hand. 
She  is  reprefented  on  various  baffo-relievos,  and  on  the 
Greek  vafes,  with  two  torches,  in  relation  to  the  fearch  for 
Proferpine. 

The  noble  fragment  of  this  goddefs’s  datue,  anciently 
worfhipped  in  her  renowned  temple  at  Eleufis,  has  been 
brought  to  England,  and  placed  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge by  the  zeal  and  perfeverance  of  our  countryman  Dr. 
Clark.  The  fragment  is  one  piece  of  marble  (even  feet 
high  from  the  top  of  the  calathus,  which  reds  on  the  head, 
to  the  bottom,  which  terminates  at  the  girdle,  a little  be- 
low the  breads.  The  height  of  the  calathus  is  about  two 
feet ; the  head  is  one  foot  fix  inches  ; the  calathus  is  orna- 
mented with  fpikes  of  corn,  the  lotus,  leaves  of  olive,  and 
a vafe.  The  features  of  the  Hce  are  obliterated  ; the  hair  is 
collefted  in  one  large  trefs,  which  is  tied  and  falls  between 
the  fhoulders  ; her  tunic  is  fecured  by  a bandage,  eroded 
between  the  breads,  and  buttoned  with  a Mediila’s  head  ; 
the  zone  a little  lower  terminates  the  fragment.  Stiabc- 
fays,  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  built  by  Iftinus,  who  alfo  built 
the  parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  and  was  the  cotemporary  of  Phidias.  The  fragment 
perfeftly  agrees  with  this  account,  and  is  of  the  graudeit 
ftvle  of  Greek  fculpture. 

CERESIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Trcfa,  a river  of 
Italy  in  the  territory  of  the  Leporuii. 

Cep.esius  lacus , Lago  cli  Lugano,  a lake  of  Italy  in  the 
fame  territory. 

CE RESOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua;  13  miles  N.vV.  of  Mantua. 

CERESSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortified  place  of 
Greece  in  Bceotia,  according  to  Paufanias  ; belonging  to 
the  Thefpians. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain  in  the  Tarrago- 
nenlls,  in  the  country  of  the  Jacetani,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

CERET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  or  a didrift  in  the  department  of  the  Eadern  Py- 
renees, fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  river 
Tech,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  one  arch,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  highed  and  bolded  in  France.  The  place  contains 
2382,  and  the  didrift  624^  inhabitants  : the  territory  com- 
prehends 247^  kiliometres  and  18  communes.  At  this 
place  the  commiffioners  of  France  and  Spain  met,  in  1660,. 
to  fettle  the  bounds  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Ceret  is  5 
leagues  S.W.  of  . Perpignan.  N.  lat.  420  28'.  E.  long. 
2°  46'. 

CERETAPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia 
Minor,  in  Pacatian  Phrygia.  This  town  began  to  drike 
imperial  Greek  medals,  under  the  authority  of  its  praetor, 
in  honour  of  Antonine,  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  Se- 
verus.  Dr.  Hunter  poffcffed  an  Autonome  medal  of  bronze, 
with  the  legend  KEPETAIIEfiN,  which  Dr.  Combe  aferibes 
to  Ceretapa. 

CERETIA,  in  Botany,  Pink.  See  Hymenjea. 

CEREUS,  in  Botany,  Bauh,  &c,  See  Cactus. 

Cereus,  in  Gardening.  See  Cactus. 
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CERFENNIA,  a place  of  Italy  oil  the  Valerian  way, 
between  Alba  Fucentia  and  Corfinium,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CERIGLIANO,  or  Cigliano,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bafiiicata  ; io  miles  S.  of 
Tricarico. 

CERIGNOLA,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  fituated  on  a 
rrfing  ground,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata  ; famous  foi  a 
viftory  obtained  here,  in  150,3  > Gonfalvo,  over  the  elec- 
tor of  Nemours,  who  was  slain  in  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Manfredonia.  It  contains  about 
12-000  inhabitants.  Between  50  ar|d  6°  years  ago  an 
earthquake  almoft  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  it  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  rebuilt : the  ftreets  are  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
the  houfes  are  all  low,  as  the  owners  dare  not  raiie  them 
high  for  fear  of  another  (hock.  The  eighty -firft  columns 
milliana,  infcribed  with  the  name  of  Trajan,  is  the  only 
fragment  of  antiquity  obtervable  in  this  town.  I he  com- 
modities of  the  place  are  fiieep,  horfes,  and  corn  ; the  bread 
is  black  and  gritty,  but  well-tailed.  The  prefent  pof- 
feffor  of  this  town  is  Pignatelli,  count  of  Egmont,  reiident 
in  France,  who  farms  it  out  at  15,000  ducats  a year 
(2,810/.) 

CERIGO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, well  known  under  the  ancient  appellation  of 
Cythera,  is  feparated  fiom  the  Morea  by  a narrow  llrait. 
It  is  dry  and  mountainous,  and  produces  neither  corn,  wine, 
nor  oil,  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants;  fome  of  the  vallies, 
however,  are  fertile ; and  it  abounds  with  fheep,  horfes, 
quails,  turtles,  and  falcons.  Although  it  had  formerly 
feveral  good  towns,  it  now  chiefly  fcrves  as  a rendezvous 
for  pirates.  The  circumference  is  about  50  miles ; and  the 
inhabitants  are  Chriifian  Greeks,  fubjett  to  the  Venetians, 
who  change  the  governor  every  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  in  1797,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  French, 
together  with  other  Venetian  iflands.  See  Cephalonia. 
Cerigo,  according  to  Thevenot,  (Voyage,  t.  i.  p.  25)  was 
called  Perphyrts  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  porphyry  found  in  it. 

Certgo,  a town  of  the  above  ifland,  feated  on  its  weftern 
coaft  on  3 (harp  rock,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  defended 
by  a caftlc.  It  has  a fmall  harbour,  and  is  the  fee  of  a 
Greek  biihop.  N.  lat.  36°  26'.  E.  long.  230  13'. 

Cerigo,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  by  which  many  au- 
thors have  called  that  remarkable  American  animal  called 
the  Opossum. 

The  Americans  in  fome  places  call  this  animal,  in  their 
language,  Carigueya ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  name 
Cerigo  is  only  a corruption  of  that  word,  though  it  be 
received  generally  in  the  woild  as  a proper  name,  and  ufed 
asfuch  by  Maflei,  Barlaeus,  Nieremberg,and  many  others. 

CERiGOTTO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  uninhabited 
ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Cerigo  and 
Candia,  anciently  called  Atgilia  ; about  5 miles  in  compafs. 
N.  lat.  36°  2'.  E.  long.  220  13'. 

CERILLI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy  in 
that  part  of  Magna  Grscia,  called  Brutium,  fltuate  on  the 
fea-coaft,  at  a fmall  diftance  S.W.  from  Pandofia. 

CERILLUM,  a place  of  Italy  in  Lucania,  according 
to  Strabo  3 probably  the  fame  with  Cerilli. 

CERILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trid  of  Montlugon  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Moulins.  The  place 
contains  2400,  and  the  canton  9184  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  3625  kiliometres,  and  14  communes. 

CER1NES,  tire  ancient  Ceraunia,  a fea-port  town  of 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  with  decayed  walls,  defended  by  a 
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caflle ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuflragan  of  Nicofial  N.  lat. 
350  22'.  E.  long.  330  24'. 

CERINI,  Giovanni  Domenico,  in  Biography,  an 
hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1606,  and  itudied 
ynder  Guido  and  Domenichino  ; from  whom  he  acquired  a 
very  beautiful  tone  of  colouring,  and  a graceful  difpofition 
of  his  figures  ; and  he  particularly  excelled  in  giving  ele- 
gant and  noble  airs  to  his  heads.  He  died  in  1681.  Pil- 
kington. 

CERINTHE,  among  the  Ancients,  was  ufed  by  fome  to 
exprefs  that  fubftance  called  by  others  amhrofa  and  fandarach , 
and  by  fome  erilhace.  See  Wax. 

Cerinthe,  in  Botany , (joifivfiof,  Theophr.  from  xr^oc,  wax, 
fo  called,  according  to  Pliny,  becaufe  bees  were  luppofed 
to  obtain  from  it  abundance  of  wax.)  Honey-wort.  Me- 
linet.  Fr.  Linn.  gen.  186.  Schreb.  246.  Wild.  281.  Tourn. 
cl.  i.  $ 3.  gen.  1.  tab.  56.  JufT.  130.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  387. 
Gaert.  413.  Clafs  and  Order,  pentandria  monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Afperfolia,  Linn.  Boraginea,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  deeply  five-cleft,  permanent; 
fegments  oblong,  equal.  Cor.  monopetalous,  campanu- 
late  ; tube  fhort,  thick ; orifice  naked  and  pervious  ; border 
tubular,  fwollen,  a little  thicker  than  the  tube,  five-cleft  at 
the  fummit.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort  ; anthers 
acute,  eredl,  long,  two-celled,  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Pijl *. 
Germ,  two-cleft;  ilyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  fiamens ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  the  permanent  calyx.  Nuts  two, 
bony,  glofly,  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  outwardly  gibbous, 
two-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell. 

EAT.  Ch.  Border  of  the  corolla  tubular,  fwollen  3 orf» 
fice  naked.  Nuts  two,  two-celled.  Seeds  one  in  each 
cell. 

Sp.  1.  C .major,  Linn.  Sp.Pl.  1.  Mart.  1.  Defroufleaux 
in  Encyc.  1.  Willd.  x.  Bot.  Mag.  PI.  333.  Lam.  Illult.  PI. 
39.  Gcert.  tab.  67.  (C.  glabra.  Mill.  DidL  ed.  6.  PI.  91. 
C.  Flore  rubro  purpurafeente  ; Bauh.  Pin.  258.  Morif.  Hift. 
tab.  29.  fig.  3.)  Great  honey-wort  “ Corollas  em- 
bracing the  item ; obtufe,  fpreading,  fwollen  at  the  apex, 
campanulate  ; fiamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla.”  Root 
annual.  Stems  herbaceous,  fucculent,  eighteen  inches  high 
or  more,  round,  fmooth,  branching,  leafy.  Leaves  glau- 
cous, alternate,  embracing  the  llern,  oblong-oval,  obtufe, 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  thin,  loft,  ciliated.  Flowers 
in  fhort  leafy  f pikes;  tube  of  the  corolla  yellow';  border 
purple,  with  very  fhort  revolute  fegments.  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  of  the  coafi  of  Barbary.  2.  C. 
afpera.  Willd.  2 Roth,  catal.  bot.  1.  p.  33.  (C.  major.  0. 
Linn.  C.  flavo  flore  afperior  ; Morif.  Hift.  tab.  29.  tig.  2.) 
“ Corallas  embracing  the  item,  obtufe,  fpreading,  cylindri- 
cal ; fiamens  as  long  as  the  corolla.”  Leaves  prickly,  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  Flowers  yellow.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe.  Not  a variety  of  C.  major.  Both 
plants, ' after  many  years  cultivation,  retain  their  fpecrfic 
differences.  Willd.  3.  C.  minor,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart. 
2.  Defroufleaux  2.  Willd.  3.  Bauh.  pin.  258.  Morif.  tab. 
29.  fig*  5-  Jaccl*  Flor.  Ault.  tab.  124.  “Corollas  em- 
bracing the  Item,  entire  3 corollas  acute,  clofed.”  Root 
biennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  upright,  cylindrical,  greenifb, 
about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  two 
preceding  fpecies  ; but  of  a deeper  glaucous  colour,  fmooth, 
rarely  ciliated,  commonly  marked  with  white  fpots.  Flowers 
fmall,  in  long  leafy  terminal  racemes,  yellow,  pedicelled  ; 
corolla  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  contracted  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  obfeurely  five-furrowed,  cleft  to  the  middle  ; 
fegments  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  ftraight,  forming  a kind 
of  cone  ; filaments  fcarcely  difcernible.  A native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  There  is  a variety  with  emarginate  leaves, 
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defcribed  by  Allioni  -under  the  name  of  maculata,  and  faid 
by  him  to  be  perennial. 

Cerinthe  maritima  procumlens,  Dill.  Elt.  See  Pul- 
mo  n a R i A maritima . 

Cerinthe  echioides , Scop.  See  Onosma  echioides . 

Cerinthe,  in  Gardening,  furnifhes  a plant  of  the  orna- 
mental, hardy,  flowering  annual  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  is  the  great  honeywort  (C.  major),  which  rifes 
with  items  eighteen  inches  high,  and  more,  round,  fmoofh, 
branching,  and  leafy ; the  leaves  are  glaucous,  becoming 
blue  by  age,  fmooth,  without  prickles,  but  ciliated  about 
the  edge,  and  dotted  with  white  : the  branches  are  leafy 
and  nodding,  with  flowers  among  the  leaves,  hanging  on 
long  peduncles.  It  is  a native  of  Italy,  flowering  in 
June.  It  has  varieties  with  fmooth  leaves  and  purple 
flowers,  and  wdth  prickly  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  railed  by  Tow- 
ing the  feeds  annually  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring  months 
in  patches,  in  the  borders,  clumps,  or  other  parts.  The 
autumn  fowings  ihould  be  made  as  early  as  poffible.  They 
alfo  often  rife  from  the  felf-fown  feeds ; and  ihould  be  ma- 
naged as  other  hardy  annuals.  They  are  proper  for  being 
planted  out  about  the  apiary,  or  in  the  fmall  beds  or  borders 
in  the  ihrubbery  or  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds,  where 
they  produce  variety. 

CERINTHIANS,  in  Ecclejiafical  HJory,  called  alfo 
Merinthians,  a feft  that  took  its  name  fiom  Cerinthus,  co- 
temporary with  St.  John,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firil  or 
commencement  of  the  fecond  century  ; faid  to  have  been 
a native  Jew,  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  to  have  lived  at 
Antioch  ; who  formed  a Angular  fyftem  of  doftrine  and 
difeipline,  by  combining  the  doftrines  of  Chrift  with  fome 
of  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnoftics.  Some 
learned  moderns  have  reprefented  Cerinthus  as  a vicious 
perfon  ; but  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  a different  opinion  ; and  he 
fays,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  charged  upon  him  by  the 
writers  of  herefies  ? not  by  Irenaeus,  nor  Epiphanius,  nor 
Theodoret,  nor  the  reft.  Cerinthus  alcribed  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  legiflature  of  the  Jews,  to  a created  be- 
ing, who  derived  from  the  Supreme  God  extraordinary  vir- 
tues and  powers,  but  afterwards  became  apoftate  and  de- 
graded. He  fuppofed  that  jffus  was  a mere  man,  born  of 
Jofeph  and  Mary ; but  that,  in  his  baptifm,  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  or  the  Chrijl,  who  was  one  of  the  /Eons,  defeended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a dove  ; and  that  he  was  commif- 
fioned  to  oppofe  the  degenerate  god  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
deftroy  his  empire.  In  conftquence  of  which,  by  his  infti- 
-gation,  the  man  Jefus  was  feized  and  crucified  ; but  Chrijl 
afeended  up  on  high,  without  fuffering  at  all.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  followers  the  worfhip  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
conjunction  with  his  Son  ; he  required  them  to  abandon  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  ; and  though  they  were  permitted  to 
retain  circumcifion  and  the  rites  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and, 
according  to  Jerom,  this  was  the  principal  error  of  Ce- 
rinthus, that  he  was  for  joining  the  law  with  the  gofpel ; 
yet  they  were  to  make  the  precepts  of  Chrift  the  rule  of  their 
conduct.  For  their  encouragement,  he  promifed  them  the 
refurreftion  of  the  body  ; after  which  the  millennium 
was  to  commence  under  the  government  of  Chrijl  united 
to  the  man  Jefus  : and  this  he  reprefented  asconfifting  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  nuptial  entertainments,  and  other  feftivities. 

Some  authors  aferibe  the  book  of  the  Apocalypfe  to  Ce- 
rinthus, adding,  that  he  put  it  off  under  the  name  of  St.  John, 
the  better  to  authorife  his  reveries  touching  Chrift’s  reign  in 
the  flefh  : but  it  is  obferved  by  the  bilhop  of  London,  in  his 
third  Paftoral  Letter,  p.58,  that  his  millenary  ftate  was  not 
$he  life  of  faints,  as  the  Apocalypfe  reprefents  it,  but  the  life 
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of  libertines : and  it  is  even  certain  that  he  publifned  fome 
works  of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Apocalypfes. 

That  Cerinthus  was  a Millenarian  is  afferted  by  Theodo- 
ret, though  neither  Irenaeus  nor  Epiphanius  makes  any  men- 
tion of  it.  Neverthelefs,  Le  Clerc  feems  fcarcely  convinced 
that  this  error  is  rightlv  imputed  to  him.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  accounts  of  his  being  a Millenarian,  it  is  highly 
probable  (fays  Dr.  Lardner)  that  he  refpeCted  the  apoftle 
John,  if  the  Revelation  be  a work  of  that  apoftle.  Several 
writers,  who  did  not  like  the  Millenarian  doCtrine  received  by 
many  Catholics,  affirmed  the  book  of  Revelation,  upon 
which  they  chiefly  built,  to  be  a work  not  of  St.  John,  but 
of  Cerinthus.  Theodoret  fays,  that  whether  he  wrote  him- 
felf  in  the  name  of  John,  or  only  appealed  to  it  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinions,  it  is  a proof  of  his  having  refpeCted  that 
apoftle  : and  if  he  did,  it  is  probable  he  received  his  gofpel, 
and  the  epiftle  generally  afenbed  to  him.  Irenasus  lays  that 
John  wrote  his  gofpel  to  confute  the  doftrine  lately  taught 
by  Cerinthus,  and  long  before  by  the  Nicolaitans  ; and  St. 
Jerom  has  fomewhat  to  the  like  purpofe  concerning  the  oc- 
cafion  of  St.  John’s  writing  his  gofpel.  Some  have  afferted, 
that  the  Cerinthians  received  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  to 
countenance  their  dodtrine  of  circumcifion,  from  Chrift’s 
having  been  circumcifed  ; but  that  they  omitted  the  genea- 
logy. This  latter  affertion  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  a paffage  in  Epiphanius;  whereas  the  true 
meaning  of  the  faid  paffage  is,  that  the  Cerinthians  preferred 
this  gofpel  to  the  others,  becaufe  of  the  genealogy  ; from 
whence  they  thought  they  could  prove  Chrift  to  be  really  a 
mere  man,  born  of  Jofeph  and  Mary.  It  has  been  faid  alfo, 
on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  that  they  dilcarded  the 
epifties  of  St.  Paul,  becaufe  that  apoftle  held  circumcifion 
abolifhed.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  may,  however,  be  fome 
reafon  to  doubt,  from  what  Fpiphanius  himfelf  lays  elfe- 
where.  For  he  informs  us  that  there  was  a tradition,  that 
when  fome  of  them  had  died  without  baptifm,  others  were 
baptifed  for  them,  left  at  the  time  when  they  fhould  be 
hereafter  raifed  up  at  the  general  reiurreCtion,  they  ftiould  be 
punilhed  for  that  omiffion.  And  it  was  fuppoled  that  St. 
Paul  refers  to  it  in  1 Cor.  xv.  29.  Pie  afterwards  argues 
againft  them  from  Ifaiah,  and  from  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  John’s 
gofpels,  which  feems  to  imply,  that  they  refpedted  thefe 
parts  of  feripture,  as  well  as  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew',  fome 
part  of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  fays  Dr  Lardner,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  feveral  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  were  received  by  Cerinthus.  This  candid  and 
impartial  writer  queftions  whether  the  opinions  of  the  Ce~ 
rinthians  concerning  the  perfon  of  Jefus  be  rightly  repre- 
fented. They  might  fpeak  of  Jefus  as  a man  only,  though 
they  thought  him  to  be  born  of  a virgin.  That  they  allowed 
this,  may  be  argued  wdth  confiderable  force,  if  they  received 
St.  Matthew’s  genealogy,  as  it  is  probable  they  did.  They 
allowed  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  have  defeended  upon  Jefus  at 
his  baptifm  ; which  is  agreeable  to  our  gofpels.  But  by 
the  Holy  Ghoft  they  probably  did  not  mean  a perfon  but  a 
power,  as  Epiphanius  expreffeth  it ; and  as  to  what  is  faid 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft,  or  the  Chrift,  was  impaffible,  and  left 
Jefus  to  fuffer  alone,  their  real  opinion  may  have  been  only 
and  no  more  than  this,  that  the  divine  nature  in  Jefus, 
the  power  that  came  down  upon  him  at  baptifm,  and  by 
which  he  wrought  miracles,  did  not  fuffer. 

A ftory  has  been  related  concerning  Cerinthus,  of  which 
we  fhall  fubjoin  to  this  article  a brief  account.  There  are 
fome,  fays  Irenseus,  who  have  heard  Polycarp  fay,  that 
John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord,  going  to  bathe  at  Ephefus, 
and  feeing  Cerinthus  already  in  the  bath,  came  out  again  in 
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hade  without  bathing,  faying  to  thofe  who  were  with  him, 
“ Let  us  flee  hence,  left  this  bath  fhould  tall,  while  Cerinthus 
the  enemy  of  the  truth  is  within.”  The  fame  ftorv  is  told 
with  different  circumftances  by  Epiphanius.  But  the  truth 
of  it  has  been  queftioned.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Irenaeus, 
though  perfonally  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  does  not  fay 
that  he  had  it  from  him  ; but  that  there  were  fome  who 
heard  him  fay  as  much.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the 
apollle  John  mould  go  to  a public  bath  ; and,  therefore, 
Epiphanius  fays,  in  order  to  account  for  this  impropriety, 
that  John  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  go  thither;  and  The- 
odoret  affirms,  that  he  went  thither  on  account  of  lomt  mdif- 
pofition  under  which  he  laboured.  Irenaeus  and  Theodoret 
fay,  it  was  Cer  ithus  ; Epiphanius  that  it  was  Ebion,  who 
was  in  the  bath.  There  are  oth  r different  circumftances 
in  he  relations  of  this  matter,  and  alio  other  objections 
againft  the  w;  ole  ftory  ; and  indeed,  fome  of  the  ancients 
who  meiitio.'  it  Ipeak  of  it  onlv  as  an  uncertain  report,  par- 
ticularly rr  eodoret.  Mofheim’s  E.  H.  vol.i.  Cave,  H.  L. 
vol.  1.  p ,6.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  vol.  ix. 
p.319,  &c 

CERINTHUS.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  ifland  of  Euboea,  lituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  N.E. 
of  Chalcis. 

CERISAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Two  S vies,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  dittriCl  ol  Thouars;  ef  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Chatillon-fur- 
Seine.  The  place  contains  928,  and  t.ie  canton  5 244  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  includes  21  kiliometres  and  13 
communes. 

CERIS1ERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Joigny  ; 4 leagues  N.N.E.  of  St.  Florentin.  The  place 
contains  1,22  1,  and  the  canton  9 038  inhabitants  : the  terri- 
tory includes  207A  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

CER1SY-la-Salle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriCl  of  Cuutances ; 2 leagues  E.  of  Coutances.  The 
place  comains  2,443,  and  the  canton  13,498  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  150  kiliometres  and  ii  communes. 

CERITE,  in  Conchology,  Adanlon’s  name  of  Murex 
aluco.  See  Murex. 

CERITES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy,  in- 
habiting Care , in  Etruria.  They  received  into  their  cities 
the  Vella's  who  fled  from  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls  ; 
and  the  Romans  granted  them  the  right  of  freedom,  without 
that  of  fuflVage. 

Cerites,  the  wax-Jlone,  a name  ufed  by  fome  old  authors 
for  that  yellow  agate  ufually  called  cerachates. 

CERIUM,  in  Botany , Bofc.  Nouv.  DiCl.  Loureiro 
Flor.  Cochin.  Clafs  and  ord.  Pentandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  permanent,  five-cleft ; fegments  awl- 
Ihaped,  ftraight.  Corol.  monopetalous,  bell-fivaped,  with 
five  round  divifions.  Siam.  five.  PJl.  germ  fuperior:  fly le 
awl-fhaped ; ftigma  thick.  Peric.  berry  globular,  many- 
celled.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell.  Nearly  allied  to  Bruns- 
felfia. 

Sp.  C. — Root  annual.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  large,  lanceolate,  alrnoft  entiie.  Flowers 
white,  peduncled,  in  long,  fimple,  ftraight,  terminal  fpikes  ; 
braCles  filiform.  A native  of  Cochinchina,  in  cultivated 
ground. 

CERLIER,  in  Geography.  See  Eri.ach. 

CERMENATI,  John  De,  in  Biography , a man  of 
letters  and  hiftorian,  was  a notary  and  fyndic  of  Milan,  and 
flourilhed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  century.  In  1312 
he  was  deputed  by  his  countrymen  as  envoy  to  Guarnieri, 
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vicar  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  His  hiftory  of  his  native 
city,  comprehending,  befides  its  origin,  fituation,  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  all  the  occurrences  in  it  from 
1307  to  13  13,  is  written  with  uncommon  force  and  precifion, 
and  in  a ftyle  of  unufual  elegance  for  that  period.  We  have 
two  editions  of  it  by  Muratori,  the  laft  in  the  9th  volume  of 
his  ColleClion  of  Italian  hiftorians,  1726.  Cermenati  was 
living  in  1337.  Moreri.  Tirabofchi. 

CERMORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a gulf 
and  imall  tov.m  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace  ; 
placed  by  Pliny  between  Amphipolis  and  Pofidium. 

CERNA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Piedmont,  which 
runs  into  the  Sefia,  3 miles  N.W.  of  Vercelli. 

CERNACHE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Btira  ; 4 mi!  -s  S.  of  Coimbra. 

CERNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  <~f  a canton  in  the  diftriCl  of 
Befort ; 3 leagues  N.E.  of  Befort.  Tiie  place  contains 
1088.  and  the  canton  9111  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes 
140  kiliometres  and  1 1 communes. 

Cep.n ay -en- Lor raois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne  ; ro  miles  N.  of  St.  Menehould. 

CERNE',  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  near  which 
Hanuo  caft  anchor,  lituate  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  He  fays,  in  his  Pc  Spins,  that  it  was  at  an 
equal  dilfance  from  the  ftraits  of  the  Colonnes,  and  from  the 
ftrait  of  Carthage.  On  this  ifland  he  is  laid  to  have  built  a 
fort,  and  eftablifhed  a colony.  In  the  time  of  Scylax  the 
ifland  of  Cerne  became  a term  in  navigation  for  large  build- 
ings. The  colony  of  Hanno  maintained  itfelf  in  this  ifland, 
and  it  was  always  the  depot  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
fouth  of  Arrica.  The  fituation  of  this  ifland,  however,  is 
not  clearly  afceitained  ; fo  that  ancient  authors  have  much 
differed  with  regard  to  its  pofition. 

Cerne,  a town  of  Ethiopia,  near  the  ocean,  according  to 
ar  ancient  fcholiaft,  cited  by  Cafaubon  in  his  notes  on: 
Strabo. 

Cerne,  or  Cerne-Abhas,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  in: 
Dorfetfhire,  England,  confiding  of  four  or  five  indifferently 
built  ftreets,  is  lituated  in  a pleafant  valley,  furrounded  by 
fteep  hills,  and  watered  by  the  river  Cerne,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  A market  (Wednelday)  was  granted, 
in  the  fifteenth  of  kin?  John,  and  is  well  frequented.  Three 
fairs  are  held  here.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  confined 
to  malting  and  brewing,  though  fome  hands  are  employed  in 
a iilk  manufactory.  The  beer  brewed  here  is  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior, to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Cerne  is  only  remarkable  for 
the  remains  of  its  abbey,  which,  according  to  William  of 
Malmfbury,  Camden,  and  fome  others,  was  founded  by 
St.  Auguftine,  whofe  zeal  in  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  Chriftian  faith  is  faid  to  have  induced  him  to  vifit,  thefe 
parts,  where,  according  to  the  monkifh  legends,  he  per- 
formed fevtral  miracles.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
any  decifive  evidence  that  Auguftine  ever  travelled  fo  far 
from  Kent,  or  that  any  miffionary  arrived  in  the  well  of 
England  before  Birinus,  which  ;was  30  years  after  the  time 
of  the  Englifh  apoftle.  The  moft  early  intimation  of  any 
religious  foundation  here  that  can  be  depended  upon  occurs 
about  the  year  870,  when  Edwald,  or  Eadwald,  brother  of 
St.  Edmund  the  martyr,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  greatly 
affetted  fry  the  murder  of  his  unhappy  brother  by  the 
Danes,  declined  the  crown,  and  commenced  hermit,  fixing 
his  retreat  near  this  place,  where  Ailmer  afterwards  founded 
a monaftery  of  the  BenediCline  order.  A gate-hcuTe,  and 
fome  few  fragments  of  the  abbey  only  remain.  Cerne  is  120 
miles  W.  from  London  : the  population  was,  under  the  late 
aft,  returned  at  847,  number  of  ■ houfes  1-65. 
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From  this  town  afcends  an  immenfe  chalk  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  a very  large  entrenchment,  called  Trcndle  hill ; 
on  the  declivity  of  this  eminence  may  be  traced  a gigantic 
figure,  cut  in  the  chalk,  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  white 
borfe  in  Berklhire  ; though  whether  of  a fimilar  origin  and 
antiquity  is  doubtful.  It  reprefents  a man  holding  a club  in 
his  right  hand,  and  extending  the  other ; the  whole  figure 
meafures  about  180  feet  in  height.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of 
.Dorfetfhire,  fol. 

CERNETANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Italy 
in  Campania,  furnamed  Mariani,  according  to  Pliny. 

CERNETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  SwiiTerland,  in 
Lower  Engadina,  fituated  on  a fmall  rich  plain,  bounded  by 
two  ridges  of  mountains  converging  at  both  extremities,  and 
producing  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  abundance  of  rich  pafture; 
24  miles  S.E.  of  Coire. 

CERNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cyprus,  on 
the  northern  coall,  N.E.  of  Solae. 

CERNIN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridl  of  Aurillac.  The  place  contains  4141,  and  the  can- 
ton 8429,  inhabitants : the  territory  includes  230  kiliometres 
and  6 communes.  . 

CERNITIS  Palos,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a kind  of 
marfli  fituated  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon. 

CERNON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Marne,  and  diftridl  of  Chalons ; 8 miles  S. 
of  Chalons. 

CERNU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  ; 
7 miles  from  Safia. 

CERNUA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  frelh  water 
filh  of  the  perch  genus,  better  known  by  the  titles  of  the 
ruff,  or  ruffe,  and  pope,  and  among  the  old  writers  by  that 
of  afpredo  and  perca  minor.  It  is  caught  in  feveral  of  the 
Englilh  rivers,  though  far  more  local  than  the  common 
perch.  This  is  the  perca  cernua  of  modern  naturalills.  See 
Perca. 

CERNUOUS,  in  Botany,  drooping,  a term  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  peduncle  of  a flower.  It  denotes  a greater 
and  more  determinate  degree  of  downward  curvature  than  is 
expreffed  by  nutans,  or  nodding  ; as  in  bidens  radiata  and 
helianthus  annum. 

CERO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe ; 
6 miles  N N.E.  of  Verona. 

CEROCHYTOS,  in  Antiquity,  a method  of  painting  in 
wax,  melted  and  coloured  with  pigments  for  the  purpofe, 
and  applied  with  pencils. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  x.nf©‘,  cera,  wax,  and 
fundo,  I melt  down.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  M.  and 
lib.  xxi  cap.  14. 

CEROCOMA,  in  Entomology,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Fabrician  genera  of  coleopterous  infedts.  See  Meloe. 

CEROMA,  originally  denoted  a mixture  of  oil  and 
wax,  with  which  the  ancient  wreftlers  rubbed  themfelves, 
not  only  to  make  their  limbs  more  fleek,  and  lefs  capable 
of  being  laid  hold  of,  but  more  pliable,  and  fit  for  exercife. 

The  name  ceroma  is  fometimes  applied  by  ancient  phy- 
ficians  to  a cerate  or  cerecloth. 

The  champions,  ready  to  engage  in  the  palaflra,  having 
llripped  themfelves  naked,  were  firll  anointed  with  oil,  then 
flrewed  over  with  dull,  to  which  was  laftly  added  wax. 
From  the  laff  ingredient,  this  compofition  was  denominated 
ceroma,  from  cera,  wax. 

CEROMANTIA,  an  ancient  method  of  divination,  by 
means  of  wax  melted  over  a veffel  of  water,  and  let  drop  in 
three  diftindl  fpaccs  ; obferving  the  figure,  fituation,  diftance, 
and  concretion  of  the  drops. 


CERON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Alia  in  Af- 
fyria,  famous  for  its  odoriferous  trees.  Jofephus  fays  that 
in  his  time  it  prefented  remains  of  Noah’s  ark. — Alfo, 
a fountain  of  Greece,  in  the  Eftioeotide,  a country  of  Thef- 
faly,  according  to  Pliny. 

CERONE,  Dominico  Pedro,  in  Biography,  maeflro  di 
cappellatothe  viceroy  of  Naples,  while  that  city  and  kingdom 
were  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Spaniards : though  himfelf  an  Ita- 
lian, and  born  in  the  Venetian  flate,  he  publifhed,  in  the  Spa- 
nilh  language,  the  moll  ample,  corredt,  and  ufeful  mujical  trea- 
tife  that  appeared  in  any  country  during  the  17th  century  ; 
entitled  “ El  Melopeo  y Maejlro ,”  Naples,  16:3,  not  1619,  as 
Walter  fays.  See  Hraudius  Bibl.  Exot.  p.  279.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  folio,  x 619.  This  fcarceand  truly 
valuable  work  for  counterpoint,  and  all  the  arcana  of  fugue, 
canon,  double  counterpoint,  augmentation,  diminution,  &c. 
occupies  nearly  1 200  folio  pages.  Though  his  rules  for  dou- 
ble counterpoint  are  good,  we  fhall  recommend  to  the  mufi- 
cal  ftudent  theinllrudlions  on  this  fubjedl  given  by  Padre  Mar- 
tin:,  as  more  acceffible,  if  not  more  clear;  and  the  examples 
given  by  Sala,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  as  moll  in- 
telligible and  elegant.  The  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition is  ftrongly  recommended  by  regular  bred  muficians, 
and  pradtifed  by  compofers  of  the  firft  clafs. 

CERONES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  probably  the  fame 
people  with  the  Crtones  mentioned  alio  by  Ptolemy  as 
inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Albion,  were,  according  to  Horf- 
ley,  the  moll  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lochabar,  and  of  part 
of  Roffe. 

CERONIA.  See  Cerines. 

CEROPEGIUM,  in  Botany,  (from  K'/ifomytov,  a cande- 
labrum or  lamp-ftand)  Linn.  gen.  302.  Schr.  431.  Willd. 
493.  Juff.  p.  146.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  p.426.  Clafs  and  Order, 
pentandria  monogynia,  Linn.  Digynia,  Schreb.  Lam.  Willd. 
Nat.  Ord.  Conlortce,  Linn.  Apocineee,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  five-toothed,  or  five-leaved,  permanent. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  tubular  or  campanulate,  fometimes 
fwollen  at  the  bafe  ; border  five-cleft,  converging.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  in  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  fmall.  Pijl.  Style 
fcarcely  apparent ; lligmas  two.  Peric.  Follicles  two,  very 
long,  cylindrical,  eredl,  one-celled,  one-valved.  Seeds  nu. 
merous,  imbricated,  crowned  with  a pappus. 

Eli.  Ch.  Contorted.  Follicles  two,  eredl;  feeds  fea- 
thery ; border  of  the  corolla  converging. 

Sp.  x.  C.  candelabrum , Linn.  Sp.  x.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  r. 
Willd.  x.  (Niota-niodem-valli ; Rlieed.  Mai.  9.  tab.  16.) 
“ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  mucronate  ; umbels  pendulous ; 
flowers  eredt.”  Stems  twining,  {lender,  round,  green  or 
reddifh.  Leaves  oppofite,  petiolcd,  egg-fhaped,  thick, 
foft,  fmooth.  Flowers  reddifh,  in  axillary  umbels,  at  firft 
pendulous,  afterwards  eredl,  the  common  peduncles  con- 
tinuing pendulous.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  2.  C. 
tuberofa,  Willd.  2.  Roxb.  Cor.  1.  tab.  9.  “ Leaves  egg- 

fhaped,  acute,  umbels  eredl ; root  creeping,  tuberous.” 
A native  of  wafte  ground  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  3.  C. 
bulbofa,  Willd.  3.  Roxb.  Cor.  1.  tab.  7.  “ Leaves  obo- 

vate-elliptical,  cufpidate ; umbels  eredl ; root  bulbous.” 
Diftindl  from  the  preceding.  Leaves  lefs  and  different  in 
form.  Flowers  only  half  the  fize.  Bull  folitary,  depreffed. 
A native  of  dry  woods  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  C.  btflora, 
Linn.  Sp.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  4.  “Leaves  egg- 
fhaped  ; peduncles  two-flowered.”  Stem  climbing.  Leaves 
oppofite,  quite  entire.  Peduncles  axillary,  moft  frequently 
two-flowered.  Flowers  oppofite  to  the  peduncle,  not  re- 
flexed but  extended  in  a right  line.  A native  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon.  $.  C.juncea,  Willd.  5.  Roxb.  Cor.  1.  tab.  10. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  feffile  ; peduncles  with  about  two 
7 flowers ; 
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flowers  ; ftem  flefhy. ” Stem  nearly  fimple,  twining.  Leaves 
oppofite,  diftant,  appearing  like  fcales.  Flowers  large  for 
this  genus,  , ear  an  inch  and  half  long,  very  pale  green, 
beautifully  variegated  with  tranfverfe  purple  (freaks.  A 
native  of  the  Eait  Indies,  on  dry  uncultivated  ground.  6. 
C.  acuminata,  Willd.  6.  Roxb.  Cor.  i.  tab.  8*.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  acuminate  to  a great  length  ; umbels  many- 
flowered,  UDright  ; root  bulbous.”  A native  of  the  Ealt 
Indies  in  dry  woods,  7 . C.  fagitlata,  L’lin.  Mant.  215. 
Thunb.  prod.  37.  (Cvnanchum  ; Burm.  afr.  36.  tab.  15  ?) 

Umbels  nearlv  feffile  ; leaves  arrow-ftiaptd.”  Stem  twi- 
ning, filiform,  downy.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort  petioles, 
revolute  at  the  edges,  downy  on  both  fides,  paler  underneath. 
Umbels  axillary,  many  flowered,  peduncles  fhorter  than  the 
umbel.  Flowers  fcarlet  ; corolla  nearly  cylindrical,  but  little 
fwollen  at  the  bafe  ; fegments  very  fhort,  mucronate,  con- 
verging ; calyx  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  five  linear 
acute  fegments,  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good. Hope.  8. 
C.  tenuiflora , Murr.  Sy ft.  veg.  211.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  4.  Wflid. 

8.  (Periploca  tenuiflora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Cynanch.um;  Burm. 

afr.  tab.  15?  Apocynum;  Pink.  Mant.  17.  tab.  335.  fig.  5. 
Naru-nindi;  Rheed,  Mai.  10.  tab.  34.)  “ Leaves  linear- 

lanceolate.”  Root  wo.  dy.  Stem  climbing,  (lender,  branch- 
ed, milky,  green  or  reddifti,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  narrow, 
very  acute,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Umbels  axillary,  nearly 
feffile,  three  or  four- flowered.  Flowers  within  reddifh  ; on 
the  outfide  yellowifh  green.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

9.  C.  obtufa , Mart.  3.  Lour.  Cochin.  114.  “ Leaves  blunt.” 
Stem  twining,  filiform,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  o'olong, 
quite  entire,  flat,  few.  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  (frit  fpe- 
cies,  but  on  fhorter  peduncles.  A native  of  Cochin-China. 

10.  C.  cordata,  Mart.  6.  Lour.  Cochin.  1x4.  “ Leaves 

heart-fhaped  ; umbels  pendulous.”  Stem  climbing,  long, 
branched,  round.  Leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
on  long  petioles.  Flowers  greenifh  ytliow,  in  large  hemif- 
pherical  axillary  umbels,  on  long  peduncl  s;  calyx  five- 
leaved  ; leaflets  egg-fliaped,  acute,  fmall,  fpreading  ; nedfary 
flefhy,  upright,  five-cleft;  with  ten  oblong  glands  (landing 
round  the  pift.il;  filaments  none ; anthers  oblong,  converg- 
ing; germ  longifh,  bifid;  ftyle  thick,  very  fhort;  ffigma 
blunt,  emarginate.  A native  of  Cochin-China  in  the  hedg- 
es. AIL  the  fpecies  are  perennial. 

CEROPELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Thrace, 
being  one  of  the  places  which  the  Romans  affigned  to  the 
Goths  for  their  dwelling. 

CEROPHiEI,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Africa 
Propria. 

CEROSSUS,a  place  in  the  Ionian  fea,  between  the  ifland 
of  Melita  and  Macedonia,  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

CEROSTROTUM,  in  Ardent  Writers,  denotes  a fort 
of  pief  ure  computed  of  pieces  of  horn  ; anfwering  to  what 
among  11s  is  called  mosaic  work.  Some  write  the  word 
ceroftratum,  and  fuppofe  it  primarily  to  denote  a fort  of 
pavement  computed  of  pieces  of  wood,  inlaid  and  joined 
with  flips  of  horn,  varioufly  coloured  and  figured.  Sal- 
mafrxs  will  have  cerojlrata  to  denote  a method  of  painting, 
or  enamelling  with  wax,  otherwife  called  cerochytos. 

CEROU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Aveiron. 

CERQUOZZI,  Michael  Angiolo,  called  M.  A. 
dell  Battoglie,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  battles,  formed 
himfelf  with  regard  to  flyle  and  the  (election  of  his  fubjefts 
on  Bamboccio,  but  differed  from  him  as  to  the  character 
and  phyfiognomy  of  his  figures,  painting  thofe  of  Italy 
inftead  of  Dutch  or  Flemifh  mobs.  The  tints  of  both 
are  ftrong  and  vivid.  Whilft  Bamboccio  excels  Cer- 
quozzi  in  landfcape,  the  latter  is  fuperior  in  the  fpirit  of 
Vol.  VII. 
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his  figures.  His  principal  work  is  in  the  palace  Spada  at 
Rome,  in  which  he  has  reprefented  an  army  of  fanatic 
Lazzaroni  (homing  applaufe  to  Mafo  Aniello.  He  died 
in  1660,  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Pilkington  by  Fufeli. 

CERRATO,  Paul,  a Latin  poet,  defeended  of  a noble 
family,  was  born  at  Alba  in  Montferrat,  in  1485;  and 
though  by  profeffion  a lawyer,  he  acquired  very  great  lite- 
rary reputation.  Several  editions  were  printed  of  his  epitha- 
lamium,  written  in  Latin  verfe,  on  the  nuptials  of  William 
marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Anne  d’Alenpon  in  1 508 ; but 
his  principal  performance  was  a poem  “ De  Virginitate,”  in 
three  books,  heroic  meafure.  Scaliger  the  elder  reckons 
Cerrato  among  the  firft  poets  in  Italy,  though  he  fays  that 
he  had  fo  much  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  lofty  ftyle,  that 
he  could  not  defeend  to  the  familiar,  but  would  deferibe  a 
fly  in  terms  as  elevated  as  he  would  a hero.  His  works  are 
mferted  in  the  “ Debate  Poetarum  ;”  and  the  laft  feparate 
edition  of  them,  with  an  elegant  biographical  memoir  pre- 
fixed, was  given  by  Signo.  Jofeph  Vernazza  atVercelli  in 
177s*  Moreri.  Tirabofchi. 

CERRETANI,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  who  dwelt  along  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  Vaf- 
coni.  They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  diftinguifhes  them  into  jfuliani  and  Au- 
gujlani.  Julius  Caefar  gave  them  the  right  of  freedom,  and 
Auguftus  incorporated  them  into  a fmallnation,  and  extended 
their  borders  to  thofe  of  the  Vafconi.* 

CERRI  glans,  and  Cerru  s,  in  Botany,  J.Bauh.  Park,  and 
Ray.  See  Qjjercus  eegilops. 

CERRE  l O,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Umbria  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Nurfia. 

CERRITO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  La- 
vora,  the  relidence  of  the  bifhop  of  Telefa,  with  a cathedral 
and  collegiate  church,  and  three  convents  ; 18  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Benevento. 

CERRO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan;  18 
miles  W.  of  Como. 

CERRUS,  in  Botany.  See  Cerri  glans. 

Cerru s,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome  old  wri- 
ters, Pliny,  Martial,  and  others,  to  a fifh  called  by  other 
writers  fmaris,  and  mcena  Candida.  They  fpeak  of  it  as 
being  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  fifties  in  the  fame 
tribe,  by  having  a black  fpot  in  the  middle  of  each  fide,  and 
the  peftorai  and  tail  fins  being  red.  As  the  fifh  is  certainly 
of  the  lparus  genus,  this  defeription  left  us  by  the  ancients  is 
not  entirely  fatisfaftory,  there  being  at  leaft  thirty  diftindt 
fifties  of  this  genus,  which  poffefs  the  charatteriftic  lateral 
fpot  they  mention.  Aa'tedi  deferibes  the  cerrus  as  fparus 
macula  nigra  in  utroque  latere  medio,  pinnis  pedforalibus 
caudaque  rubris.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  cerrus, 
and  the  fparus  fmaris  of  modern  ichthyologills  are  the  fame 
fpecies.  See  Sparus  fmaris. 

CERSUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland  of  Coruca. 

CERSUS,  or  Carsus,  a river  of  Afia,  which  ran  be- 
tween the  defiles  of  Syria,  according  to  Xenophon. 
CERTAINTY.  See  Certitude. 

Certainty,  in  Yaw,  denotes  a plain,  clear,  and  diftin& 
Petting  down  of  things,  fo  that  they  may  be  underftood.  5 
Rep.  12 1.  A convenient  certainty  is  required  in  writs,  de- 
clarations, and  pleadings,  &c.  But  if  a writ  abate  for  want 
of  it,  the  plaintiff  may  have  another  writ ; it  is  otherwife  if 
a deed  become  void  by  uncertainty,  as  the  party  may  not 
have  a new  deed  at  his  pleafure.  ii  Rep.  25.  121.  Dyer, 
84.  That  has  certainty  enough,  which  may  be  made  cer- 
tain ; but  not  like  what  is  certain  of  itfelf.  4 Rep.  97.  See 
Pleading.  See  alfo  Dff.d,  Fine,  and  Will. 
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CERTALDO,  or  Castro  Caitaido,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna. 

CER'  PETJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  who  inha- 
bited the  northern  coail  of  the  Euxine  fea,  between  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  and  Colchis,  among  the  Achasaos  and 
Zichians,  according  to  Strabo.  They  are  the  Cercetii  of 
Dionyfius  Periegetes. 

CERTHIA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  among  the 
imcje,  which  have  the  bill  arched,  {lender,  fomevvhat  trian- 
gular, and  pointed  ; tongue  acute  ; feet  formed  for  walking. 
This  is  the  Gmelinian  character  of  the  genus  as  it  (lands  in 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Linnsean  Syfh-ma  Naturae.  In  the  Ge- 
neral Synopfis  by  Dr.  Latham  it  is  defined  rather  differently  ; 
that  writer  deferibes  it  as  having  the  bill  {lender,  incurvated, 
and  fharp  pointed  ; noftrils  itnall  in  general,  but  fometimes 
pretty  large,  and  covered  with  a membrane  ; tongue  in  fhape 
uncertain;  legs  moderately  flout ; toes  placed  three  before 
and  one  behind  ; back  toe  large  ; claws  hooked  and  long  ; 
and  tail  confiding  of  twelve  feathers.  The  character  of  the 
genus  certhia  in  Index  Ornithologicus  correfponds  more 
clofely  with  that  afligned  it  by  Gmelin,  namely,  bill  bent, 
flender,  and  pointed ; tongue  various ; feet  formed  for 
walking  ; tail  compofed  of  twelve  feathers. 

The  birds  of  this  tribe  bear  a near  refemblance  in  a va- 
riety of  particulars,  and  efpecially  in  the  fplendour,  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  to  the  Trochili  or  humming-birds. 
Some  authors  have  united  them  as  forming  only  bnc  na- 
tural family.  This  has  been  objected  to  becaufe  the 
creepers  are  not  confined  to  any  climate,  being  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  while  the  humming-birds  are  met 
with  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  : the  creepers, 
befides,  feed  principally  on  infefts,  while  the  food  of  the 
humming  bird  confids  only  of  the  neftareous  juices  which 
it  extracts  from  flowers.  There  are,  indeed,  a few  fpecies 
of  creepers  that  have  the  tongue  long  and  tubular  as  in  the 
humming-birds,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  the  tongue 
fhort  and  pointed  : in  fome  it  is  rather  long,  and  flattened  at 
the  tip,  and  in  others  the  fides  of  the  tongue  are  ciliated. 
Their  habits  and  modes  of  life  are  different  ; the  creepers, 
feeding  chiefly  on  inlefts,  are  almoft  conllantly  obferved 
creeping  flowly  up  and  down  trees  in  fearch  of  their  food, 
but  the  humming-bird  hovers  on  the  wing  over  the  flowers 
which  furnifh  its  food  like  the  bee:  the  creepers  breed  in  the 
hollows  of  trees  and  lay  many  eggs  ; the  humming-birds,  on 
the  contrary,  rarely  lay  more  than  two  eggs,  and  build  their 
neds  very  differently  ; preferring  the  covert  of  a bufh  to  the 
hollow  of  a tree  ; their  neds  are  generally  obferved  perched 
on  a furcated  branch  in  a low  tree,  or  among  the  fugar- 
eanes ; and  fometimes  among  grafs  and  other  low  her- 
bage. 

Certhia  familiAris  is  one  of  the  mod  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  Ipecies  in  this  genus,  though  generally  believed  to  be 
no  where,  common  3 it  is  found  in  Alia  and  America,  and  in 
mod  parts  of  Europe.  The  fpecies  is  of  a brownifh  colour, 
beneath  white  3 quill  feathers  fufeous,  and  ten  marked  with 
a white  fpot  each.  Linn.  Fn.  Snec. 

This  is  the  common,  or  European  creeper  as  it  is  fome- 
times called,  of  Englilli  authors,  a bird  not  often  obferved 
in  this  country,  though  perfectly  well  known  as  a Britifh 
Ipecies.  It  is  drferibed  under  various  names  by  authors. 
Kramer  calls  it  Ifpida- cauda  rigida  ; Kiein,  Falcinellus  arho- 
reus  nojlras ; and  Buffon  and  Sonnini  Grimpcreau.  Frifch 
deferibes  a large  variety  of  the  fame  bird  under  the  title  of 
Granfpecht,  which  Gmelin  calls  /$?  Certhia  major,  and  Buffon 
Le  Grand  Grimpereau. — Our  common  Creeper  is  about  five 
inches  and  a half  jn  length.  The  bill  ;s  hooked,  the  upper 
mandible  brown,  and  the  lower  whitifhj  head  and  upper 
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part  of  the  neck  brown,  dreaked  with  black  ; rump  tawny  ; 
wing-coverts  .varied  with  brown  and  blackilh ; bread  and 
belly  filvery  white  3 tail  long,  and  confiding  of  twelve  fea- 
thers that  Hope  off  to  a point;  legs  and  claws  grey.  It 
feeds  principally  on  infefts,  which  it  finds  in  the  crevices, 
and  holes,  in  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The  ned  is 
ufually  built  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  and  contains  five  or 
more  eggs  of  an  afh  colour,  marked  at  the  end  with  fpots 
and  dreaks  of  a deeper  colour. 

Viridis.  Above  greenifh,  beneath  varied  with  pale  yel- 
low and  green  ; quill  feathers  brown,  with  the  outer  edge 
green.  Scop.  anti.  1.  52.  n.  60. 

This  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Scopoli  as  being  nearly  the 
fame  fize  as  certhia  familiaris,  of  which  he  fuppofed  it  may 
he  only  a fexual  difference  or  a variety.  We  may  eafily  con- 
clude, if  his  defeription  be  cor  reft,  that  it  is  not  a fexual 
difference  of  the  former  ; but  it  may  be  a variety,  although 
mod  probably  it  is  a dillinft  fpecies.  He  mentions  a blue 
dripe  that  paffes  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  defeends 
down  the  neck  on  each  fide;  and  a rufous  fpot  on  the 
throat  ; the  tail  is  greenifh  brown,  and  the  legs  black.  Inha- 
bits Carniola. 

Falcata.  Green  ; beneath  and  tail  violet;  wings,  belly, 
and  vent  pale  brown.  Gmel.  Sickle-billed  creeper,  La- 
tham. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  five  inches  and  a half ; the 
bill  is  duflcy,  fickle-fhaped,  and  dufky.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  body  are  green  with  a glofs  of  violet  on 
the  head;  beneath  as  far  as  the  bread  violet ; legs  brown 
with  black  claws.  This  was  fird  deferibed  by  Dr.  Latham 
from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

Pacifica.  Black,  beneath  duiky  3 (boulders,  lower  part 
of  the  back,  rump  and  vent  yellow;  lower  wing-coverts 
fnowy.  Gmel.  Great  hook  bided  creeper , Latham. 

Length  eight  inch: s.  Bill  an  inch  and  three  quarters, 
brown,  and  pale  at  the  bafe;  legs  black  brown.  Deferibed 
from  a fpecimen  in  the  late  Leverian  Mufeum  that  was 
brought  from  the  Friendly  iflands  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  lad  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  under  the 
name  of  Hoohoo.  .• 

Obscura.  Olivaceous ; wing  and  equal  tail  dufky  edged 
with  green.  Gmel.  Hook-biilecl green  creeper,  Lath.  Lev; 
Muf. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  feven  inches.  Eill  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  long,  blackifh  and  very  much  curved  ; the  Hin- 
der mandible  a quarter  of  an  inch  fhorter  than  the  upper. 
The  nodrils  covered  with  a membrane.  Between  the  bill 
and  eye  a pale  brown  llreak  ; plumage  olive  green,  paled 
beneath,  and  fomewhat  yellowilh  : legs  dufky  brown,  with 
the  feathers  jull  above  the  knee  white. — This  fpecies  inha- 
bits the  Sandwich  iflands,  and  is  one  of  thole  b rds  the  fea- 
thers of  which  are  employed  by  the  natives  in  me  manufac- 
ture of  the  feathered  vedments  of  their  chief.  An  elegant 
cloak  of  this  defeription  formed  of  the  feathers  of  this  kind 
of  creeper,  and  decorated  with  a deep  border  ot  red  and  yel- 
low feathers,  was  brought  by  our  lad  circumnavigators  from 
Owhyhee,  and  depofittd  among  the  artificial  rarities  in  the 
late  Leverian  Mufeum.  This  is  underflood  to  have  been 
the  only  article  of  drefs  formed  of  the  feathers  of  this  bird 
by  the  Englifh,  although  clonks  and  other  vedments  formed 
of  feathers  were  worn  on  all  occafions  of  gre;  t public  cere- 
mony by  the  chiefs  in  the  Sandwich  iflands.  A fingular 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  cloak  that  may  be  worth  repeat- 
ing, to  {hew  the  value  thofe  iflanders  attach  to  the  articles 
of  drefs  compofed  of  the  feathers  of  this  bird,  while  thofe 
compofed  of  red  and  yellow  feathers  were  to  be  obtained  on 
eafy  terms.  The  cloak  was  the  property  of  one  of  the 
1 •'chieftain  - 
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chieftain  warriors  of  Owhyhee  who  among  others  were 
tempted  by  curiolity  on  board  Englifh  drips  ; its  beauty  at- 
tradted  the  notice  of  an  officer  in  the  expedition.  Lieute- 
nant Williamfon,  who  wifhed  to  purchafe  it,  but  the  cloak 
being  conddered  by  t lie  owner  as  extremely  valuable,  his 
propofals  were  rejected.  The  officer  offered  him  a double 
barrelled  gun  for  it,  which  was  refufed  ; and  he  afterwards 
offered  his  regimental  coat  which  was  refufed.  Some  time 
after,  however,  the  owner  of  the  cloak  obferved  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cabin  a bottie  and  "b  a foil  of  common  white  or 
Queen’s  ware,  and  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  the  novelty  that  he 
hailiiy  fnatched  them  up  in  his  arms,  and  throwing  his  cloak 
UDon  the  floor  without  further'  ceremony  jumped  overboard, 
and  fwam  afhore  with  nis  prize,  which  very  fortunately  lie 
bore  off  unbroken. 

Coccinea.  Scarlet:  wings,  and  tail  black.  Forfter. 

■ — Hook  billed  red  Creeper , Lath.  Carmofinrothor  Honigfauger, 
Merrem.  Lev.  Muf. 

A beautiful  fpecies  that  inhabits  the  Sandwich  ’(lands, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  thole  principally  employed  by  the 
natives  in  the  formation  of  their  fine  icarlet  cloaks,  and  other 
parts  of  drefs  ; and  in  their  grotefque  feathered  idols.  The 
length  is  fix  inches.  Bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  much  curved,  the  colour  pale  brown.  Some  birds 
have  the  forehead  buff  coloured,  and  a mixture  of  buff  and 
dufkv  black  about  the  head  and  neck  which  are  fuppofed  to 
indicate  thofe  not  vet  arrived  at  their  perfect  plumage. 

Obf.  This  is  called  by  Born  Polytmus.  Certhia  vefliaria, 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Soyi-manga.  Green,  beneath  yellowifh  ; rump  olive; 
bread  brown,  with  two  tranfverfe  bars,  one  brown,  the 
other  blue;  tail  black.  Gmel.  Certhia , Madagafcarienfis 
• violacea , and  le  Grimpereau  violet  de  Madagafcar , Briff. 
Soui  manga,  Buff.  Violet  creeper,  Lath.  Certhia  Mada- 
gafearienjis , Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Size  of  a wren  ; length,  above  four  inches  ; bill  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch,  long  and  black;  tongue  rather  longer  than 
the  bill,  and  bifid.  The  head,  throat,  neck,  upper  part  of 
the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  are  Paining  green 
with  an  olive  glofs  ; lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail  coverts  olive  brown  ; bread:  brown,  with  a blue 
band,  and  below  that  another  of  chefriut;  belly  and  under 
tail  coverts  pale  yellow.  On  the  fhoulders  a fpot  of  deep 
yellow' ; tail  black.  The  feathers  edged  with  green,  except 
the  outer  feather,  which  is  grey  brown  for  half  its  length, 
and  the  next  tipped  at  the  end  with  the  .fame.  Legs  and 
claw's  black.  The  female  is  fmaller  than  the  male,  and 
has  the  upper  parts  olive-brown  ; the  under  parts  yellow 
with  a tinge  of  olive.  Inhabits  Madagafcar. 

Manili.ensis.  Green,  gloffed  with  blue  and  violet;  be- 
neath greytfh  olive;  neck  barred  with  green,  blue,  violet, 
and  yedow;  wings  fufeous.  Gmel.  A native  of  Manilla; 
fcarcely  four  inches  long.  Obf.  There  are  two  yellow  fpots 
between  the  fhoulders,  and  the  upper  wing-coverts  are 
brown.  This  is  confidered  as  a mere  variety  of  certhia  foui- 
manga  by  Latham.  Ind.  Orn.  Buffon  calls  it  foui-manga 
de  Lut^on. 

Burbonica.  Green  and  fufeous;  beneath  varied  with 
grey;  rump  yellow;  wings  and  tail  blackifh.  Gmel.  Le 
Soui  manga  de  I'ifle  de  Bout  Ion,  Buff.  Grlmpereau  de  Pijle 
de  Bourbon , PI.  enl.  Bellow  rumped  creeper  of  La- 
tham. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  five  inches.  The  bill 
black  ; upper  part  of  the  head  and  body  greenifh  brown  ; 
the  rump  yellow,  inclining  to  olive  ; under  parts  grey  and 
yeUowifti  varied ; fidts  rufous;  tail  blackifh;  legs  black. 
Inhabits  t e lflt  of  Bourbon. 

Violacea.  Two  middle  tail  feathers  very  long ; body 


gloffed  with  violet : bread  and  abdomen  pale  yellow.  Gmel, 
Certhia  violacea,  Linn.  Certhia  longicauda  minor  capi/is  bona: 
fpei,  Briff.  Soui-manga  a longue  queue  et  a capuchon  violet. 
Buff.  Petit  grlmpereau  ci  longue  queue  du  cap  de  bonne  ejps- 
rance,  Buff.  pi.  enl.  Violet-headed  creeper.  Lath/ 

This  is  rather  more  than  fix  inches  in  length.  Bill  black- 
ifh, and  near  an  inch  long.  The  head,  neck,  upper  parts  of 
the  back,  fcapulars,  leffer  wing-coverts  bright  violet,  gloffed 
with  green  ; fore  part  of  the  neck  bluifh  . lower  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  olive  brown  ; hr  caff, 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  orange;  fides  of  the 
body  orange,  with  a mixture  of  olive  ; tail  blackifh  brown, 
wedge-fhaped,  with  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  an  inch 
longer  than  the  reft  ; the  colour  blackifh  brown,  edged  on 
the  outfide  with  olive;  legs  and  claws  blackifh. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Llope.  The  neft,  which  con- 
fifts  of  materials  of  a filky  nature,  is  conftrufted  with  great 
art.  Lev.  Muf. 

Famosa.  Two  middle  tail-feathers  very  long  ; body 
gloffed  with  green;  arm-pits  yellow;  lores  black.  Gmel. 
Certhia  longicauda  capitis  Iona  fpei,  Briff.  Certhia  f am  of  a, 
Borowfk.  Grand foui-manga  vert  a longue  queue,  Buff.  Grim- 
pereau  a longue  queue  du  cap  de  bonne  efperance,  Buff.  PI. 
Fnl. 

This  is  a large  fpecies.  Length  nine  inches.  The  bill 
an  inch  and  a quarter  ; the  plumage  is  green-gold,  with  a 
glofs  of  coppery  ; between  the  bill  and  eyes  a*  black  velvety 
ftripe  ; under  the  fhoulders  a fine  yellow  fpot  ; greater  wing- 
coverts  and  quills  blackifh,  edged  with  green  ; tail  black, 
the  two  middle  feathers  exceed  the  reft  by  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  are  edged  with  gold,  and  coppery  on 
both  (ides  ; claws  and  legs  black.  The  female  has  the  head 
and  upper  part9  of  the  body  of  a greenifh  brown,  with  a 
mixture  of  bright  green  ; rump  green,  with  the  quills  and 
tail  black  brown  ; body  beneath  yellowifh,  with  a mixture 
of  green  feathers  on  the  breaft  ; two  middle  tail-feathers 
nearly  as  long  as  in  the  male,  but  fo  narrow  as  almoft  to  re- 
ferable a thread.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pulchella.  Two  middle  tail-feathers  very  long  ; body 
glofftd  with  green  ; bread  red.  Gmel.  Certhia  longicauda 
Jenegalenfis , Briff.  Avicula  amboinenfis  difcolor,  Seba.  Soui- 
manga  vert  dore  change  ant  a longue  queue.  Buff.  Grlmpereau 
d longue  queue  du  Senegal,  Buff.  Pi.  Fnl.  Beautiful  creeper. 
Lath. 

Length  near  feven  inches  and  a quarter.  Bill  two-thirds 
of  an  inch,  and  blackifh.  The  head,  neck,  back,  rump, 
belly,  (ides,  fcapulars,  upper  and  under  tail-covuts,  and 
upper  wing-coverts  are  of  a fine  golden  green,  gloffed  with 
copper,  and  the  breaft  is  a beautiful  red  ; on  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  is  a mixture  of  white.  The  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  tail  are  brown  ; tail  blackifh,  edged  on  the  out- 
fide with  green  gold  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  rather  more 
than  two  inches  and  a half  longer  than  the  reft,  and  very 
little  rounded  at  the  ends  ; legs  blackifh.  The  plumage  of 
the  female  is  tinged  with  brown  above,  beneath  ytilowilh, 
mixed  with  brown,  the  under  tail-coverts  white,  fprinkled 
with  brown  and  blue.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Senegal. 

Philippina.  Two  middle  tail-feathers  very  long; 
body  greenifh  grey,  beneath  yellowifh  white.  Gmel.  Linn. 
<S:c.  Certhia  phihppenfis,  Bnfi.  Grlmpereau  d,s  Philippines, 
Buff.  Grlmpereau  fecond  de  Vijle  de  Lugoti , Son.ner.  Philip- 
pine creeper,  Lath.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches 
and  three  quarters  ; bill  and  legs,  with  the  claws,  black  ; 
tongue  tubular ; two  middle  tail-feathers  black,  gloffed 
wfith  gold,  the  reft  blackifh,  and  white  at  the  tip. 

Cyan e a.  Blue,  with  the  ocular  band,  (boulders,  wings, 
ana  tail  black  ; legs  fufeous.  Gmel.  Certhia  Brafilunfis 
carulea,  Briff.  Guiraccerela,  Marcgr.  Guit-guit  noir  'et  bleu, 

T t a Buff, 
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Buff.  Grimpereau  du  Brejil,  Buff.  PI.  Eal.  Blacl  and  Hue 
creeper,  Edwards,  &c. 

This  fpecies  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  creeper  ; 
the  length  four  inches  and  a quarter.  Bill  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  long,  and  black,  the  tongue  as  long  as  the  bill,  and 
ciliated.  The  head,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  brealt, 
belly,  fides,  thighs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper 
part  of  the  tail,  and  wing-eoverts  fine  blue  ; the  top  of  the 
head  of  a beautiful  beryl  blue  ; on  each  fide  of  the  head  a 
black  ifripe  palling  through  the  eyes ; hind  part  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  velvety  black  ; tail  black  ; 
under  wing-coverts  yellowifh  ; legs  red,  claws  black. 

This  inhabits  Brafil  and  Cayenne,  and  is  obferved  to  vary 
in  the  colour  of  the  plumage  in  fome  fpecimens. 

Zeylonica.  Cap  green;  back  ferruginous;  abdomen 
yellow  ; throat  and  rump  azure,  Gmel.  Certhia  philippenjls 
olivacea,  Briff.  Grimpereau  olive  des  Philippines,  Buff.  Soul- 
manga  olive  a gorge  pourpre , Buff.  Hilt.  Oif.  Ceylonefe 
creeper.  Lath . 

This  is  the  lize  of  a wren.  Bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  black  ; upper  parts  of  the  body  dull  brownilh 
olive  ; under  parts  yellow,  except  the  throat,  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  bread,  which  are  of  -a  beautiful  deep  violet ; 
legs  and  claws  black.  Inhabits  the  Philippine  illands. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  of  a green  colour,  and  white 
beneath,  with  the  chin,  throat,  bread,  and  back  fufcous  ; tail 
black.  Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

Lotenia.  Blue,  with  golden-red  peftoral  band  ; lores 
black.  Gmel.  Linn.  Certhia  Madagafcarienfis  viridis,  Briff. 
Angala-dian,  Buff.  Grimpereau  verd  de  Madagafcar,  Buff. 
Loten’s  creeper,  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  five  inches  and  a quarter ; 
bill  nearly  one  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and  black,  and  the 
tongue  compreffed  at  the  end.  The  head,  neck,  back, 
rump,  fcapulars,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  green-gold  ; be- 
tween the  bill  and  eye  on  each  fide  is  a narrow  velvety  line  ; 
legs  black.  Buffon  tells  us  this  bird  makes  its  ned  of  the 
down  of  plants,  in  the  form  of  a cup,  like  that  of  the  chaf- 
finch, in  which  the  female  lays  generally  five  or  fix  eggs.  Its 
greated  enemy,  he  obferves,  is  a fpider  as  large,  or  larger 
than  itfelf,  which  is  very  voracious,  and  often  feizes  on  the 
whole  brood.  This  is  the  great  bird-catching  fpider,  aranea 
avicularia.  Loten’s  creeper  is  a native  of  Ceylon  and  Mada- 
gafcar, and  is  named  in  compliment  to  governor  Loten. 

Omnicolor.  Green,  mixed  with  almod  every  other 
colour.  Gmel.  &e.  Avis  zeylonica  omnicolor,  Seba.  Fal- 
cinellus  omnicolor  zeylanicus,  Klein.  Le  foul- manga  des  toutcs 
couleurs.  Buff.  Green -gold  creeper,  Lath. 

Length  eight  inches.  Inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the 
lad,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  only  a variety,  but  it  dif- 
fers fo  materially  in  fize,  that  Gmelin  and  Latham  are  led  to 
think  them  didind,  and  defcribe  them  as  two  fpecies. 

Sannio.  Olivaceous  ; crown  of  the  head  fomewhat  vio- 
let; fpot  on  the  cheeks  white  ; wings,  and  flightly  furcated 
tail  brown,  Gmel.  Mocking  creeper , Lath. 

This  inhabits  New  Zealand.  It  has  an  agreeable  note 
in  general,  but  at  times  fo  varies  and  modulates  its  voice, 
that  it  feems  to  imitate  the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  and 
hence  it  was  called  by  the  Englidi  the  mocking  bird.  The 
length  is  feven  inches  and  a quarter.  Bill  fomewhat  bent, 
flender,  long,  and  dulky  ; noltrils  large,  and  covered  with 
a membrane  ; tongue  {harp  ; head,  efpecially  on  the  crown, 
inclining  to  violet  ; plumage,  in  general,  olive  green,  inclin- 
ing  to  yellow  on  the  under  parts  ; quills  brown,  fecondaries 
edged  with  olive  ; tail  the  lame,  and  fomewhat  furcated  ; 
leg'  dulky  blue  ; claws  black,  the  poderior  one  longed. 
Lev.  Muf, 


AurantiA.  Green,  beneath  yellowifh  ; throat  orange  ; 
wings  and  tail  black.  Gmel,  Orange-hreajled  creeper , 
Lath. 

Difcovered  by  Smeathman  in  Africa.  The  length  is 
four  inches.  Bill  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  and  black.  The  head,  throat,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  wiqg  coverts  green  ; quills  and  tail  dulky- 
black  ; legs  black. 

Flavipes.  Green,  beneath  bltte  ; wings  and  tail  black. 
Gmel.  Blue-lhroated  creeper.  Lath. 

This  kind  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  length  is  four  inches 
and  a quarter.  Bill  nearly  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  black  ; 
upper  part  of  the  head,  fides,  and  back  of  the  neck,  and 
back  green  ; chin,  throat,  and  bread,  deep  blue  ; blue  on 
the  belly  paler  ; on  each  fide  the  neck,  between  the  blue 
and  green,  yellowifn  white  ; quills  and  tail  black  ; legs  yel- 
low', with  black  claws. 

Ochrochlora.  Green  ; cheeks,  throat,  and  abdomen 
yellow  ; bread  and  flanks  yellowifh-green,  (potted  with 
bin ifh.  G^el.  Tellow-cheeked  creeper , Lath. 

Inhabits  Surinam.  This  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon creeper.  The  head,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  green. 

Cardinalis.  Black  ; head,  collar,  bread,  and  line  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  red  ; tail  equal.  Gmel.  Cardinal 
creeper,  Lath. 

JJefcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  mufeum.  It 
is  the  fame  fize  as  our  common  creeper.  Bill  the  length  of 
the  head,  and  curved,  black,  and  whitilh  at  the  bafe  ; tongue 
long,  and  ciliated  half  way  down  from  the  tip  ; between  the 
bill  and  eye  a dreak  of  black  which  encircles  the  eyes ; wings 
and  tail  black ; legs  lead  coloured,  claws  black.  Inhabits 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Tanna,  and  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  kuyameta.  It  fubfiffs  on  the  neftareous 
juices  of  flowers  like  the  humming-bird. 

Carunculata.  Olivaceous;  chin  and  throat  orange; 
bread  ferruginous ; abdomen  alh-coloured  ; at  the  bale  of 
the  lower  mandible  on  each  fide  a yellow  wattle.  Gmel, 
Wattled  creeper.  Lath . 

A fpecimen  of  this  lingular  fpecies  brought  by  our  navi- 
gators from  Tonga-Tabu,  or  Amderdam  ifle  in  the  South 
feas,  was  preferved  in  the  late  Leverian  Mufeum.  The  length 
was  feven  inches  and  three  quarters.  Bill  an  inch  long-,  and 
rather  bent  ; tongue  longer  than  the  bill,  and  divided  for 
half  its  length  into  four  fegments  like  threads  ; wattle  at  the 
bafe  of  the  bill  iurrounded  by  a patch  of  yellow  feathers 
which  extends  under  the  eye  ; the  plumage  brownilh  olive- 
green,  darkiflvon  the  middle  of  the  black;  belly  inclining  to 
afh-colour;  legs  blue  black;  claws  black. 

Fuse  a.  Fufcous  ; throat  and  bread  lineated  with  fufcous 
and  white.  Gmel.  Brown  creeper,  Latb.  Lev.  Muf. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  fix  inches.  The  bill  is  an  inch 
long,  moderately  bent  and  dulky  brown  ; with  a pale  orange 
fpot  in  the  middle.  General  colour  of  the  plumage  brown  ; 
belly  very  pale  brown  ; tail  brown  and  even  at  the  end ; legs 
black,  claws  long  and  hooked.  Inhabits  illands  in  the  South 
feas. 

Muraria.  Cinereous;  wings  with  a tawny  fpot.  Gmel. 
Certhia  muralis,  Briff.  Grimpereau  de  muraille,  Buff,  Wall 
creeper  or  fpider  catcher , Willughby,  Latham,  &c. 

Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  Alia.  Frequents  old 
walls  in  fearch  of  infedls,  efpecially  fpiders  ; is  folitary  and 
migrates  in  autumn. 

Pusilla.  Fufcous,  beneath  white;  eye-brows  white; 
tail  fufcous,  the  outer  feathers  white  at  the  tip.  Certhia 
indie  a.  Briff.  Sovi  magna  brun  et  blanc,  Buff.  Little  brown 
and  white  creeper,  Edwards. 

Length  three  inches  and  a half.  A black  ftreak  extend- 
ing 
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j'ng  from  the  bill  to  the  eye ; quill  feathers  edged  with 
braffy.  This  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Capexsis.  Fufcoiis ; tail  feathers  blackilh  ; outer  ones 
fringed  with  white  on  the  outfide.  Gmel.  Certhia  capitis 
bona  fpei , Briff. 

Carrucaria.  Olivaceous,  beneath  yellowifh  ; tail  fea- 
thers' equal.  Gmel.  Certhia  philippenfs,  Briff.  Grimpereau 
gns  des  Philippines , Buff.  Grey  creeper , Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Philippine  ifles.  Length  four  inches.  Bill 
th’-ee  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  black  ; tongue  forked. 
Body  above  olivaceous  ; under  parts  yellowilh  white,  dcepeil 
on  the  brealt ; down  the  middle  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the 
bread  a deep  violet  (tripe  ; upper  wing-coverts  violet  ; quills 
brown  ; tail  feathers  black,  edged  with  iteely  blue,  and 
whitifh  at  the  tips;  legs  and  claws  black. 

Jugular  1 3.  Somewhat  grifeuus  ; beneath  yellow  ; throat 
violaceous;  two  exterior  tail  feathers  yellow  at  the  tip. 
Gmel.  Certhia  philippenfs  minor,  BrifT.  Petit  grampereau  des 
Philippines , Buff.  Certhia  jugularis,  Linn. 

Length  three  inches  and  a half.  Inhabits  the  fame  coun- 
try as  the  lad,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  it. 

Olulacea.  Olivaceous  ; beneath  fufcous  ; orbits  whitifh. 
Gmel.  Certhia  olivacea  madagafcarienfis,  Brill.  Soui-manga 
olive  a gorge  pourpre,  Buff.  Grimpereau  olive  cle  Madagafcar, 
Buff.  Olive  creeper.  Lath 

Length  tour  inches.  Bill  above  half  an  inch  long,  and 
black  ; colour  of  the  upper  parts,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
rump,  dull  olive  green,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  forehead 
and  crown;  the  under  parts  grey  brown;  round  the  eyes 
whitiih  ; quills  and  tail  brown,  with  a tinge  of  olive  green  ; 
the  two  outer  feathers  white  at  the  end  ; legs  pale  brown. 
Inhabits  Madagafcar. 

L)r.  Latham  fufpetfls  this  may  be  the  female  of  the  Cey- 
lonefe  creeper,  certhia  zeylonica. 

C/erulea.  Blue;  ocular  band,  throat,  wings  and  tail- 
feathers  black.  Linn.  Seopoli,  See.  Certhia  cayanenfis  caru- 
lea,  BrifT.  Avis  hoit-zi/liu,  papilio  vocata  Seba.  Certhia  of 
Guiana , Bancroft.  Blue  creeper,  Edwards. 

A native  of  Cayenne,  where,  according  to  Seba  it  makes 
its  neft  with  great  art  in  the  fhape  of  a retort,  which  is  fuf- 
pended  from  lome  weak  twig  at  the  id  of  a branch  of  a 
tree,  with  the  opening  downwards.  The  neck  at  the  en- 
trance is  a foot  in  length,  the  neft  it  lei  t being  qur*  at  the 
top,  fo  that  this  bird  has  to  climb  up  this  funnei-ihaped 
opening  to  gain  accefs  to  its  neft.  The  neft  being  fo  ita- 
tioned  is  ftcure;  neither  monkies,  fuak-s.  nor  lizards,  daring 
to  venture  at  the  weak  extremity  of  the  branch  to  the  neft 
as  it  would  not  fupport  them.  The  our  tide  of  the  neft  is 
compofed  of  dry  ftahes  of  grafs,  the  lining  of  fofter  mate- 
rials. This  bird  is  four  inches  in  length . The  bill  is  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  loner  and  black;  the  head  fine  blue  ; legs 
yellow,  claws  black. 

Brasilana.  Black;  crown  of  the  head  gold-green; 
rump,  chin,  and  throat  violaceous;  breatt  purple-tawny. 
Certhia  brajilienfis  violacea , Bull.  Guit-guit  noir  et  violet, 
Buff.  Black  and  violet  creeper , Lath. 

This  kind  inhabits  Braiil.  Length  three  inches  and  a 
quarter.  13  11  rather  exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  black  ; 
crown  of  the  head  is  fine  green-gold  : Tides  of  the  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  back  and  fcapulars  deep  velvety  black  ; 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump,  leffer  wing,  and  upper  tail 
coverts  violet,  with  a glofs  like  poliihed  iteel ; belly  black; 
thighs  chefnut  brown  ; quill  black  ; tail  black  edged  with 
violet. 

Variegata.  Waved  with  blue,  black,  yellow,  and 
white  ; beneath  faffron  coloured ; crown  red ; hind  head 


blue.  Gmel.  Certhia  americana  varia,  Briff.  Guit-guit  varie% 
Buff.  Variegated  creeper,  Lath. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  America.  The  length  is  five  inches. 
Bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  cheeks,  and 
below  the  eyes  are  blue  and  white  mixed  ; hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  rump  undulated  with  blue,  black,  yellow, 
and  white  ; fcapulars,  under-wing,  and  tail  coverts,,  quills, 
and  tail  ihe  fame. 

Cayana.  Gloffy -green,  beneath  ftriated  with  white  ; tail 
feathers  greenifh,  the  lateral  ones  blackilh  within.  Gmel. 
Certhia  viridis  cayennenfis,  Briff.  Certhia  corpore fupino  viridi , 
gula  lutea , Ruff.  Tranf.  Guit-guit  vert  tachete , Buff.  67/- 
yentie  creeper,  Lath. 

Length  four  inches.  Bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  and 
black  ; upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  rump,  fine 
palifh  green  ; fcapulars,  upper  wing  and  tail  coverts  the  fame; 
throat,  and  a {mall  fpot  between  the  noftrils  and  eye  rufous  ; 
cheeks  white,  each  feather  margined  on  both  fides  with 
green  ; under  parts  of  the  body  green,  jyith  a mixture  of 
biue  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  wholly  green,  the  reft  black- 
ifh,  edged  with  green  ; legs  and  claws  grey.  The  female 
has  the  plumage  more  obfeure,  and  is  deftitute  both  of  the 
rufous  fpot  between  the  nollnl  and  eye,  and  that  on  the 
throat.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Chalybea  Gloffy-green  ; bread  red,  with  a fteel  blue 
collar.  Gmel.  & c.  Certhia  torquata  capitis  bona  fpei,  Briff. 
S out  manga  a collier,  Buff.  Grimpereau  du  cap  de  bonne  efpe- 
rance.  Buff  pi.  enl.  Purple  Indian  creeper,  Edwards.  Col- 
lared creeper.  Lath 

Length  four  inches  and  a half.  Bill  near  an  inch  long 
and  black.  Tiie  head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  green  gold,  gloffed  with  coppery  ; breaft  a beautiful 
red,  neck  green,  and  feparated  from  the  red  by  a fteel-blue 
collar,  changeable  to  green.  The  belly,  fides,  thighs,  and 
under  tad  coverts  grey,  with  a mixture  of  yellowifh  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  breaft  and  Tides  ; tail  ihining  black  ; outer 
margin  of  the  ten  middle  tail  feathers  green  gold,  and  all 
tipped  with  grey  ; legs  and  claws  black.  The  female  differs 
in  having  yellow  fpots  on  the  fides  according  to  Briffon. 
Buffon  thinks  this  may  he  a young  bird  of  the  Linnsean 
Certhia  fenegalenfis,  and  fuppofes  further  the  Linnaean 
Certhia  cape  nils  may  be  the  female.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Senegalensis.  Violaceous-black  ; crown  of  the  head 
and  chin  green  gold  ; breaft  Icarlet.  Gmel.  Linn.  &c. 
Certhia  fenegalenfis  violacea , Briff.  Soui-manga  violet  d poitr'me 
rouge.  Buff.  Senegal  creeper.  Lath. 

This  fpecies  is  five  inches  in  length  ; bill  nearly  an  inch 
and  black  ; top  of  the  head  and  throat  green  gold,  gloffed 
with  coppery  ; reft  of  the  body  above  and  beneath  violet  ; 
feathers  on  the  neck  and  breaft  greenifh,  tipped  with  red  ; 
thighs  violet  brown  ; greater  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail 
brown  ; legs  and  claws  blackilh.  A native  of  Senegal. 

Afra.  Green;  abdomen  white;  breaft  red;  rump  blue. 
Gmel.  Soui-manga  vert  a gorge  rouge,  Buff.  Red-breafed 
green  creeper,  Edward.  African  creeper.  Lath. 

Length  about  four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  an  inch 
long,  aid  dufky ; head,  neck,  back,  and  wing-coverts  (bin- 
ing  green,  gloffed  with  buruifhed  gold  and  copper;  on  the 
breaft  a bar  of  red;  upper  tail-coverts  blue;  greater  wing- 
feathers  and  tail  dark  brown;  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  legs  black.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  having 
the  abdomen  cinereous;  a yellow  tuft  under  the  wing;  and 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  bifid:  and  another  has  the  chin,  throat, 
and  breaft  blue-purple,  with  a pe&oral  red  band.  Latham 
6 confiiers 
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eonfiders  the  Gmelinian  Trachilus  vahus  as  a variety  of  this 
fpecies. 

Sperata.  Purple,  beneath  fcarlet;  head,  chin,  and  rumo 
purple.  -Linn.  Gruel,  Certhia  plvlippenfls  purpurea , Briff. 
Soul  manga  marron-pourprc  a poitrine  rouge.  Buff.  Grimpereau 
dcs  Philippines,  Buff.  Pi.  Erl.  Red-breajled  creeper,  Path. 

Length  four  inches;  bill  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  and 
black,  with  the  bafe  whitilh  ; tongue  furcated;  head,  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck  gloffy-violet ; hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  and  fcapidars  purpliih-chefnut  ; lower  part  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  violet  changeable  to 
green  and  gold  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  yellowifh  olive  ; tail 
black,  with  a iteel-like  glofs,  edged  exteriorly  with  violet, 
and  gloffed  with  greeniffi-gold ; legs  and  claws  brown. 
Female  olive-green  above,  beneath  olivaceous  yellow.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  all  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  has  a note  like 
that  of  the  nightingale. 

Obf.  There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  with  a vkffet  chin, 
/SC.  gula  violacca  of  Gmelin.  It  is  called  by  Sonnerat 
Grimpereau  truifleme  de  rifle  de  Lugon,  and  by  Buffon  Soul- 
manga  a gorge  violette  ct  poitrine  rouge. 

Spiza.  Green;  head  and  wings  blackifh.  Gmcl.  Mota- 
cllla  Jpvza,  Linn.  Sy ft.  Certhia  americana  viridis  airicapiUa, 
Bnfl.  Guit-gult  vert  et  lieu  a tete  noire,  Buff.  Black-headed 
creeper , Lath. 

S ze  of  a chaffinch;  length  five  inches  and  a quarter; 
bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  whitifh;  head  and 
throat  velvety  black  ; hind  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump, 
fcapulars,  upper  wing,  and  tail-coverts,  and  quills  fine  green; 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  bread,  belly,  fides,  and  under  tail 
coverts  blue;  tail  deep  green.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Ame- 
rica, and  feems  liable  to  vary  considerably  ; the  three  follow- 
ing are  deferibed  as  diffinft  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

Certhia  fpi-za  (3,  Gmel.  Green,  with  the  cap  black.  This 
is  the  fize.  of  the  firft,  and  has  the  tipper  mandible  blackifh, 
the  lower  whitifh,  and  both  yellow  at  the  bafe.  In  this  the 
throat  is  not  black  as  in  the  firft,  the  black  paffing  downwards 
juft  below  the  eye  on  each  fide,  and  as  far  as  the  nape  be- 
hind; legs  Lad  colour.  Inhabits  Surinam,  Brafil,  and 
Guiana.  Bancroft  calls  this  the  Green  black -cap  fly- 
catcher. 

V Green,  with  white  chin,  and  crown  of  the  head  blue. 
Guit-guit  vert  et  Hue  a gorge  blanche , Buff.  Blue-headed  green 
fly-catcher , Edwards.  S>ze  of  the  laft,  but  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  alfo  the  wing-coverts,  are  blue;  the  throat  white; 
plumage  paler  green;  legs  yellowifh;  and  claws  black.  In- 
habits fame  countries  as  the  laft. 

"•  Entirely  green Guit-guit  tout  vert,  Buff.  Grimpereau 
vert  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  PI.  Enl.  All  green  creeper,  Edwards. 
This  is  rather  larger  than  the  reft,  with  the  bill  longer,  and 
rather  more  incurvated;  blackifh,  and  fomewhat  paler  at  the 
bafe;  plumage  above  green,  beneath  paler.  Found  in 
Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

i urpurea.  iantuely  purple.  Gmel.  Certhia  vtrginiana 
purpurea,  Brift.  Avis  vtrginiana phcenicea  de  Atototl diSa,  Seba. 
Oifeau  pourpre  a bee  de  grimpereau,  Buff.  Purple  creeper. 
Lath . 

In!  abits  Virginia.  Length  four  inches  and  a half; 
bill  one  inch  and  a half  long.  This  bird  is  faid  to  fing  well. 

Gutturalis.  Blackifh;  throat  gloffy-gretn ; “bread 
purple.  Gmel.  Grimpereau  brundu  Brefll.  Buff.  Oifeau  brim 
a bee  de  grimpereau,  Buff.  Hilt,  des  Gif.  Green  faced  creeper, 
Lath.  1 

Length  five  inches.  Bill  an  inch  long,  and  black  ; fore- 
head and  throat  green  gold  ; head,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
ami  id,  of  the  body  blackifh  bro  .\  n ; feathers  on  the  bread 
red  at  the  tip  ; tail  rufous ; legs  black.  Inhabits  Brafil. 


Pinus.  Yellow,  above  olive  ; wings  blue,  with  two  white 

bands.  Gmel.  Barns  amerlcanus,  Briff.  Figuler  des  fapins, 
Buff.  Pine  warbler,  Lath.  Pine  creeper,  Edwaids,  Catefuy, 
&c. 

Cruentata.  Blui fit-black ; beneath  white;  crown,  neck, 
back,  and  rump  red.  Gmtl.  Certhia  bengalenfls,H>x\§.  Soul- 
manga  rouge,  nolr  et  blanc.  Buff.  Black,  while,  and  red  Indian 
creeper , Edwards.  Red-fpotted  creeper,  Lath. 

This  kind  inhabits  Bengal  ; the  length  is  three  inches  and 
a quarter;  bill  fhort  and  black ; quiffs  and  tail  blackifii-blue  ; 
legs  black. 

Sanguinea.  Deep-red;  wings,  and  tail  black ; abdomen 
dufkv  ; vent  white.  Gmel.  Crimfon  creeper,  Lath.  Length 
five  inches,  inhabits  the  Sandwich  iflands.  The  bill  is  dufky  ; 
fecondary  quill  feathers  edged  with  grey;  tail-feathers  pointed 
with  white  drafts;  legs  black. 

Virens.  Olivaceous-green;  wing  and  tail-feathers  edged 
with  yellow.  Gmel.  Olive-green  creeper , Lath. 

A native  of  the  Sandwich  iflands.  Length  five  inches; 
bill  fhghtly  curved,  and  of  a dufky  colour,  paleft  at  the  bafe; 
between  the  bill  and  eve  dufky;  quills  and  tail  dufky-green ; 
legs  blackifh.  Lev.  Muf.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Gmelin  and 
others  that  this  may  be  the  female  of  Certhia fanguinea. 

Rubra.  Red;  wings  and  tail  black ; vent  white.  Gmel. 
Scarlet  creeper , Lath. 

Inhabits  the  iflands  of  the  South  feas.  Length  fcarcely 
four  inches;  the  bill  half  an  inch  long,  very  little  bent,  and 
black.  General  colour  of  the  plumage  fcarlet,  except  the 
wings  and  tail  ; lower  part  of  the  belly  and  vent  white  ; legs 
and  claws  black.  Lev.  Muf. 

Flaveola.  Black,  beneath  pale  yellow eye-brows 
whitifh  ; outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white.  Linn.  Gmel. 
Be  griniperau,  ou  fucrier  de  la  Jamaique,  Brilf.  Black  and 
yellow  creeper,  Edwards,  Lath. 

This  inhabits  Jamaica.  Size  of  a wren;  bill  black  ; head, 
throat,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  upper  wing  and  tail-coverts 
fine  black;  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  extends  a white  ftripe 
paffing  over  the  eyes  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ; bread 
upper  part  of  the  belly,  fides,  edges  of  the  wings,  and  rump 
fine  yellow  ; lower  part  of  the  belly,  with  the  thighs,  and 
under  tail-coverts  white  ; tail  black,  with  all  the  feathers, 
except  the  two  middle  ones,  with  white  tips;  legs  and  claws 
blackifh.  The  yellovo  bellied  creeper  of  Edwards  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  female.  Gmelin  makes  it  a var.  /3. 

Several  varieties  of  this  bird  are  deferibed  by  authors,  one 
of  which,  the  Bahama  titmoufe  of  Catefby,  Certhia  bahamenfls. 
Brill,  is  rather  larger  than  the  firft  deferibed  kind.  General 
colour  fufcous,pa!e  yellow  beneath  ; throat  pale  ; lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  vent  brownifh  ; eye-brows  white.  This 
inhabits  the  Bahama  iflands  : and  there  is  another  Certhia 
bartholemica,  Muf.  Carlf.  of  a lead-coloured  brown  above, 
beneath  yellow  ; eye-brows  vellowifii-green ; rump  greenifh; 
vent  whitifh  ; bill,  legs,  wings,  and  tail  fufeous.  Length  five 
inches.  Thtfe  birds  fubfi ft  chiefly  on  the  fweet  juices  of  the 
fugar-canes,  which  they  extraft  through  the  crevices  of  the 
ftalks. 

Cinnamomea.  Cinnamon  colour;  beneath  white.  Gmel. 
Cinnamon  creeper,  Lath.  Length  five  inches ; bill  rather 
bent  and  black  ; tail  formed  as  in  Certhia  familiaris ; legs 
dufky. 

Macassariensis.  Golden-green  ; beneath  blackifh- 
brown.  Gmel.  Polytmus  indicus,  Brfl.  Avis  tflioci  indica 
orientals,  Seba.  Macaflar  creeper.  Lath.  Inhabits  the  iflands 
ol  Bally  aud  Macaflar  in  the  Eatt  Indies. 

Indica.  Blue;  throat  whitifh.  Gmel.  Polytmus  caruleus 
indicus,  Briff.  Avu  colubri  orj: ntalis,  Stba.  Indian  creeper , 
Lath. 
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Length  four  inches  anti  a half.  Inhabits  India.  The  bill 
and  legs  are  black. 

Amboinensis.  Cinereous;  beneath  gr-en;  head  and  collar 
yellow  ; bread  red;  wings  black.  Gmel.  Pnlytmus  amboinenfs. 
Briff.  Avis  amboinenfs,  tjioei  vel  kakopit , Seba.  Amboina 
creeper.  Lath.  Length  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ; bill 
yellowifh.  A native  of  Amboina. 

Mexicana.  Red;  throat  green  ; quill-feathers  bluilh  at 
the  tip.  Gmtl.  Trochilus  coccineus.  Linn.  Avicula  mexicana 
f.  Hoiiizillin,  Seba.  Reel  creeper.  Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a half ; bill 
nearly  one  inch  and  pale  yellow  ; upper  part  of  the  head 
light  fhining  red  ; throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  green; 
tail  deep  red  ; legs  and  claws  pale  yellow.  Suppofed  to  in- 
habit New  Spain.  Seba  mentions  a variety  of  this  bird 
with  a black  head,  avicula  de  tatac  ex  Nova  Hifpania ; Grim- 
pereau  rouge  a tete  noire  du  mexique. 

Cinerea.  Cinereous;  rump  and  wing-coverts  green; 
wings  fufcoue.  abdomen  yellowifh  ; vent  white  ; tail  black 
Gmel.  Cinereous  creeper.  Lath.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Length  nine  inches. 

Novte  Hollands.  Black;  beneath  {freaked  with 
white;  eye  brows  and  fpot  near  the  ears  white;  auills  and 
tail-feathers  edged  with  yellows  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  A native 
of  New  Holland. 

Size  of  the  nightingale.  Bill  dufky  pale  at  the  tip;  noflrils 
covered  with  a membrane;  tail  rounded,  with  the  two  outer 
ta'l-feathers  tipped  within  with  white ; legs  pale.  White’s 
Hid.  New  Holland. 

Incana.  Somewhat  fufeous  ; neck  and  wings  hoary. 
Inhabits  New  Caledonia  and  is  of  a fmall  fize.  Anderfon. 

Peregrina.  Olive,  beneath  yellow  ; wings  with  a pale 
bifid  band  ; tail  fomewhat  furcated  ; two  exterior  tail  fea- 
thers tipped  within  with  white.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Obf.  This 
is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  has  the  bill,  wings,  and  tail 
dufky.  Lev.  Muf. 

Verticalis.  Olivaceous  green  ; beneath  afh  coloured  ; 
crown  green  ; wings  and  tail  fufeous.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 
AJh  bellied  creeper.  Gen.  Syn.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Cantillans.  Buifh  grey  ; fpot  on  the  back,  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  yellow.  Lath.  Ind.  Ord.  Orange  backed 
creeper.  Gen.  Syn.  A native  of  China. 

Erythrorynchos.  Olive  ; body  beneath  white  ; wings 
and  tail  blackifh  ; bill  red.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Red  billed 
creeper.  Gen.  Syn.  Inhabits  India. 

Grisea.  Greyilh  ; beneath  reddilh  ; tail  cuneated  ; two 
middle  feathers  brown,  lateral  ones  grey  ; and  all  barred  with 
black  at  the  tip.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Inhabits  China.  The 
bill  and  legs  are  yellow. 

Prasinoftera.  Black;  fore  part  of  the  neck  purple; 
wings  and  tail  yellowifh  green.  Muf.  Carf.  See. 

Venusta.  Gold-green;  fore-head,  chin,  broad  pedo- 
ral  band,  and  rump  violet;  wings  brown;  belly  yellow. 
Shaw.  Nat.  Mifc.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Tabacina.  Two  middle  tail  feathers  very  long  ; head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  fnufi-coloured  j beneath 
green  ; tail  blackifti  green.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Length  eight 
iifthes  and  a half. 

CERTI1TCANDO  de  recognition? JlapuLe,  in  Lam , is  a 
writ  commanding  the  mayor  of  the  liaple  to  certify  to  the 
lord  chancellor  a flatute  ilaple  taken  before  him,  where 
the  party  himfeif  detains  it,  and  refufeth  to  bring  in  the 
fame.  Reg.  Orig.  152.  There  is  the  like  writ  to  cer- 
tify a flatute  merchant  ; and  in  divers  other  cafes.  Ib.  148. 
.151,  &c. 

CERTIFICATE,  a teftimony  given  in  writing,  to  affure 


and  notify  the  truth  of  any  thing  to  a court  of  juftice,  or 
the  like.  See  Testimonial. 

A certificate  is  fometimes  made  by  an  officer  of  the  court, 
where  matters  are  referred  to  him,  or  a rule  of  court  is  ob- 
tained; containing  the  effed  and  tenor  of  what  is  done.  The 
clerks  of  the  crown,  affize,  peace,  are  to  make  certificates 
into  B.  R.  of  the  tenor  of  indidments,  convidions,  See. 
under  penalties  by  Hat.  54  & 35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 
3 W.  & M.  c.  9. 

CERTIFICATE  of  Ajffe,  in  Law.  See  Assise  and 
Certification  of  Ajjife,  CSc. 

Certificate  for  cojls,  relates  to  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff, 
who,  in  ‘an  adion  of  trelpafs,  is  allowed  no  more  colts  than 
damages,  when  the  jury  give  lefs  damages  than  40s.  unlefs 
the  judge  certify  under  his  hand  that  the  freehold  or  title 
of  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion.  To  this  rule  there  are 
two  exceptions  : the  one  is  grounded  on  flat.  8 & 9 W.  III. 
c.  11.  whereby  the  plain  till  obtains  full  cofts,  if  the  judge 
certify  that  the  trefpafs  was  wilful  and  malicious.  The 
other  exception  is  by  flat.  4 & 5 W.  & M.  c.  23.  which 
gives  full  cofts  againft  any  infe^or  tradefman,  apprentice, 
or  other  diffolute  perfon,  who  is  convided  of  a trefpafs  in 
hawking,  hunting,  fifhing,  or  fowling  upon  another’s  land. 
Black!!.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 

Upon  this  flatute  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  if  a perfon 
be  an  inferior  tradefman,  as  a clothier  for  inltance,  it  matters 
not  what  qualification  he  may  have  in  point  of  eftate  ; but, 
if  he  be  guilty  of  filch  trefpafs,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  full 
cols.  Ld.  Raym.  149. 

Certificate  into  Chancery.  If  a queftion  of  mere  law 
arifes  in  the  courfe  of  a caule  in  Chancery,  as  whether  by 
the  words  of  a will,  an  eftate  for  life,  or  in  tail,  is  created,  or 
whether  a future  intertft,  devifed  by  a teftator,  fhall  operate 
as  a remainder  or  an  executory  devife,  it  is  the  pradice  cf 
this  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  King’s 
Bench  or  Common  Fleas,  upon  a cafe  Hated  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; wherein  all  the  material  fads  are  admitted,  and  the 
point  of  law  is  fubmitted  to  their  decdion,  who  thereupon 
hear  it  folemnly  argued  by  counfel  on  both  fides.  and  certify 
their  opinion  to  the  chancellor.  And  upon  Rich  certificate 
the  decree  is  ufually  founded.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  453.  See  Case  fluted,  lAc. 

Certificate  of  Bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt. 

Certificate  of  the  Poor , is  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  pari fh  to  wh'ch  they  belong  of  their  being  parifhio^ers  : 
which  prevents  their  removal  tiil  they  become  adually  charge- 
able. Such  certificated  perfons  can  obtain  a fettlement  only 
by  renting  a tenement  of  10/.  per  annum,  or  by  ferving  an 
annual  office  in  the  parifh  in  conlequence  of  a legal  appoint- 
ment ; but  no  apprentice  or  iervarit  of  fuch  perfons  can  gam 
a fettlement  by  fuch  their  iervice.  8 and  9 W«  III.  12 
Ann.  flat.  1 . cap.  1 8. 

"here  is,  favs  Dr.  Burn,  fomewhat  of  hardfhip  in  this 
matier  of  certificates,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a 
parifh  officer  to  imprifon  a man,  as  it  were,  for  life  ; how- 
tver  inconvenient  it  may  be  for  him  to  continue  at  that 
place  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  acquire  what  is 
called  a fettlement,  or  whatever  advantage  he  may  propofe  - 
to  himfeif  by  living  eifewheie.  Although  a certificate 
carries  with  it  r.o  teftimoniai  of  good  behaviour,  and  cer- 
tifies nothing  but  that  the  perfon  belongs  to  the  parifh 
to  which  he  really  does  belong  ; it  is  altogether  diferetionary 
in  the  parifh-officers  either  to  grant  or  rtfufe  it.  A manda- 
mus was  once  moved  for,  fays  Dr.  Burn,  to  compel  trie 
church-wardens  and  overfeers  to  fign  a certificate;  but  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  rejeded  the  motion  as  a very  ftrange 
attempt.  See  Poor. 

Certifi- 
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Certificate,  trial  by,  is  a mode  of  trial  allowed  in  fuch 
cafes,  where  the  evidence  of  the  perfon  certifying  is  the 
only  proper  criterion  of  the  point  in  aiiputc. 

Thus,  J.  If  the  ifTae  be  whether  A was  abfent  with  the 
king  in  his  army  out  of  the  realm  in  time  of  war,  this  fhall 
be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  marfnal  of  the  king’s  holt 
in  writing  under  his  feal,  which  fhall  be  fent  to  the  jultices. 
Litt.  § 102. 

2.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  an  outlawry,  or  the  like,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  defendant  was  in  prifon,  ultra  mare , at 
Bourdeaux,  or  in  thefervice  of  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  this 
Ihould  have  been  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  mayor  ; and 
the  like  of  the  captain  of  Calais.  But  when  this  was  law 
(2  Roll.  Abr.  585  ),  thofe  towns  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  crown  of  England.  And  therefore,  by  a parity  of 
reafon,  it  ihould  now  hold  that  in  fimilar  cafes,  ariling  at 
Jamaica  or  other  places  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England, 
the  trial  fhould  be  by  certificate  from  the  governor  refpec- 
tively. 

3.  For  matters  within  the  realm  ; the  cuftoms  of  the  city 
of  London  fhall  be  tried^y  the  certificate  of  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder; 
upon  a furmife  from  the  party  alleging  it,  that  the  cuftom 
ought  to  be  thus  tried  ; or  elfe  it  mull  be  tried  by  the 
country.  As  the  cuftom  of  diftributing  the  effects  of  freemen 
decealed  ; of  enrolling  apprentices  ; or  that  he  who  is  free 
of  one  trade  may  ufe  another;  if  any  of  thefe  points  or 
others  fimilar  to  them,  come  in  iffue.  This  rule,  however, 
admits  of  an  exception,  where  the  corporation  of  London  is 
party,  or  interefted,  in  the  fuit  ; as  in  an  adtion  brought 
for  a penalty  inflicted  by  the  cuftom  ; which  fhall  be  deter- 
mined by  a jury,  and  not  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  cer- 
tifying by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder.  Co.  Litt.  74> 
4 Burr.  248.  Bro.  Abr.  t.  trial,  pi.  96.  Hob.  85.  But 
fee  1 Term  Rep.  423.  If  the  recorder  fhall  have  once  cer- 
tified a cuftom,  the  court  is  in  future  bound  to  take  notice 
of  it.  Doug.  380. 

4.  In  fome  cafes,  the  fheriff  of  London’s  certificate  fhall 
be  the  final  trial  ; as  if  the  iffue  be,  whether  the  defendant 
be  a citizen  of  London  or  a foreigner,  in  cafe  of  privilege 
pleaded  to  be  lued  only  in  the  city  courts.  Co.  Litt.  74. 
Of  a nature  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  is  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  either  univerfity,  when  the  chancellor  claims  cog- 
nizance of  the  caufe,  becaufe  one  of  the  parties  is  a privi- 
leged perfon  ; in  which  cafe,  the  charters,  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament,  direct  the  trial  of  the  queftion,  with  regard  to 
privi.ege,  to-be  determined  by  the  certificate  and  notification 
of  the  chancellor  under  feal ; to  which  it  has  been  ufual  to 
add  an  affidavit  of  the  fa£t ; but  if  the  parties  be  at 
iffue  between  themfelves,  whether  A is  a member  of  the 
univerfity  or  not,  on  a plea  of  privilege,  the  trial  fhall  be  by 
jury,  and  not  by  the  chancellor’s  certificate.  2 Roll.  Abr. 
583- 

5.  In  matters  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  as  marriage, 
general  baftardy,  excommunication,  and  orders,  thefe  and 
other  like  matters,  fhall  be  tried  by  the  bifhop’s  certificate. 
As  if  it  be  pleaded  in  abatement,  that  the  plaintfifl  is  ex- 
communicated, and  iffue  is  joined  thereon  ; or  if  a man 
claims  an  eftate  by  defeent,  and  the  tenant  alleges  the  de- 
mandant to  be  a baftard  ; or  if  in  a writ  of  dower  the  heir 
pleads  no  marriage ; or  if  the  iffue  in  a quare  impedit  be, 
whether  or  not  the  church  be  full  by  inftitution  all  thefe, 
being  matters  of  mere  ecclefiaftical  cognizance,  fhall  be 
tried  by  certificate  from  the  ordinary.  But  in  an  adlion  on 
the  cafe  for  calling  a man  a baftard,  the  defendant  having 
pleaded  in  j unification  that  the  plaintiff  was  really  fo,  this 
was  directed  to  be  tried  by  a jury;  becaufe,  whether  the 


plaintiff  be  found  either  a general  or  fpecial  baftard  (fee  Bas- 
tard) the  jollification  w.ll  be  good  ; and  no  queftion  of 
fpecial  baftardy  fhall  be  tried  by  the  bifhop’s  certificate,  but 
by  ajury.  Co.  Litt.  74.  2 Lev.  250.  Hob.  179.  Dyer.  79. 
Ability  of  a clerk  prtfented,  admiliion,  inftitution,  and  de- 
privation of  a clerk,  lhall  alfo  be  tried  by  certificate  from 
the  ordinary  or  metropolitan  ; becaufe  ol  thefe  he  is  the 
moft  competent  judge  ; but  induction  fhall  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  becaufe  it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  is 
likewife  the  corporal  inveftiture  of  the  temporal  pro- 
fits. Refignation  of  a benefice  may  be  tried  either  way  ; 
but  it  leems  moft  properly  to  fall  within  the  bifhop’s  cogni- 
zmee.  2 lull.  632.  Shaw  P.  C.  88.  2 Roll.  abr.  5S3,  &c. 
Dyer,  2 29. 

6.  The  trial  of  all  cuftoms  and  practice  of  the  courts 
fhall  be  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officers  of  thofe 
courts  refpedhvtlv  ; and  what  return  was  made  on  a writ  by 
the  fheriff  or  under-fheriff,  fhall  be  only  tried  by  his  own  cer- 
tificate. Black'*  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  & c. 

Certificate,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  a certain  written  in- 
ftrument,  ligned  by  the  proper  officer  or  officers,  to  fubftan- 
jiate,  at  any  nine,  the  validity  of  any  civil  tranfaefion  on 
board  a ihip  of  war,  without  having  recourfe  to  pcrfonal 
evidence  which  in  all  c.  les  would  be  troublefome,  and  in 
many  impracticable.  The  captain  gives  certificates  to  the 
feveral  officers  under  his  command,  ftating  the  time  they 
have  ferved  on  board  his  Ihip,  or  under  him.  and  their  be- 
haviour during  that  period  ; other  certificates  are  ligned  by 
the  captam  and  mailer  captain,  mailer  and  boatfwain,  doc- 
tor and  the  purfer.  & c. 

CERTIFICATION  of  ajffe  of  novel  dtffeifin . in  Law, 
anciently  a writ  granted  for  re-examining  a matter  paffrd  by  af- 
fifebeforejuftices.  It  was  uled  where  a perfon  appeared  by  his 
bailiff  to  an  affile,  brought  by  another,  ana  has  loft  the 
caule  ; but  having  iometh’ng  more  to  plead  for  hirnfelf,  not 
Hated  by  his  bailiff,  he  obtained  a vvrit  to  the  fheriff  to  call 
both  tlie  party  from  whom  the  affile  paffed,  and  the  jury 
that  was  impannellcd  on  the  fame,  before  the  faid  jullices  at  a 
certain  day  and  place,  to  be  re  examined.  It  was  called  a 
certificate,  becaufe  mention  is  made  in  it  to  the  fheriff,  that 
upon  the  party’s  complaint  of  defeftive  examination,  as  to 
the  affife  pafted,  the  king  hath  directed  his  letters  patent  to 
the  jullices  for  the  bt-ttcr  certifying  of  themfelves,  whether 
all  points  of  the  faid  affife  were  duly  examined.  Reg.  orig. 
8vo.  F,  N.  B.  181.  Bratton,  iib.  iv.  c.  13.  Horn’s  Mirr. 
lib.  iii.  This  writ  is  now  wholly  fuperled-  d by  the  remedy 
afforded  by  means  of  new  trials.  See  Assise. 

CERTIFICATE  militaires,  military  certificates. 
Thefe  are  of  various  kinds  according  to  the  feverai  objects 
or  purpofes  they  relate  to,  and  the  different  descriptions  of 
perfons  empowered  to  grant  them,  in  order  to  verify  or 
give  undeniable  proofs  of  fatts,  whether  they  be  governors, 
commanding  officers,  commiffaries  ol  war,  officers  of  detail, 
ffaff  officers,  paymallers,  officers  of  cities,  or  communities, 
&c.  They  are  chiefly  reducible,  however,  to  the  following 
heads,  viz. 

A certificate  from  a field-officer  to  the  commander  in 
chief  affirming  the  eligibility  of  a young  man  to  a commif- 
fion  in  his  majelty’s  fervice. 

The  certificate  of  an  officer  upon  honour,  that  he  does 
not  exceed  the  regulati  n in  the  purchafe  of  his  commiffion. 

The  certificate  of  a general  officer  to  affirm  and  prove  the 
Ioffes,  which  officers  under  him  may  have  fultained  in 
the  field. 

The  certificates  of  colonels  of  regiments  to  the  board 
for  the  admiffion  of  proper  objeCts  to  the  hofpital  at 
Chelfea. 
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Certificates  from  magiftrates  to  identify  the  perfons  of 
recruits,  and  to  affirm  that  tliey  have  enlifted  themfelves  vo- 
luntarily into  the  fervice,  and  that  the  articles  of  war  have 
been  read  to  them. 

Certificates  from  regimental  furgeons,  whether  men 
when  they  join  are  fit  and  proper  objects  to  be  enliiled. 

Certificates  from  ditto  cf  men’s  being  fit  objects  to  be  dif- 
charged. 

Certificates  of  commanding  officers  for  (lores,  See. 

Certificates  to  enable  officers  on  half  pay  to  receive  it. 

Certificates  of  furgeons  and  affillant-furgeons  to  prove  that 
they  have  paffed  proper  examinations. 

CERTIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a very  (Irong  town  of 
Spain,  in  Ctlciberia,  which  was  taken  by  Gracchus. 

CERTIORARI,  or  Certiorarifaci  as,  in  Law , an  ori- 
ginal writ  i (Tiling  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  or  K.  B.,  direct- 
ed in  the  king’s  name  to  the  judges  or  officers  of  inferior 
courts  commanding  them  to  certify,  or  to  return  the  re- 
cords of  a caufe  there  depending,  to  the  end  that  the  party 
complaining  may  have  the  more  fure  and  fpeedy  jultice  be- 
fore the  king,  or  juftices  affigned  by  him  for  determining 
the  caufe.  Fitz.  N . B.  fob  242.  This  writ  is  either  return- 
able in  the  king’s  bench,  and  then  hath  thefe  words,  nobis 
mittaiis,  “fend  to  us;”  or  in  the  common  bench,  and  then 
hath  jujiiciariis  nojiris  de  banco,  “ to  our  juftices  of  the 
bench  or  in  the  chancery,  and  then  it  has  in  cancellaria 
nrjlra,  “ in  our  chancery,  &c.”  or  into  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment, or  into  that  of  the  lord  high  fteward  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  cafe  of  indictments  againft  a peer. 

A writ  of  certiorari  may  be  had  at  any  time  after  indid- 
ment  found  and  before  trial,  to  certify  and  remove  indict- 
ments, with  all  the  proceedings  on  them,  from  any  inferior 
court  of  criminal  jurifdiCtion  into  the  court  of  King’s-bench, 
the  fovereign  ordinary  court  of  juftice  in  caufes  criminal. 
And  this  is  frequently  done  for  one  of  thefe  four  purpofes; 
either,  1.  To  confider  and  determine  the  validity  of  appeals 
or  indictments,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  ; and  to  quafh 
or  confirm  them  as  there  is  caufe:  or,  2.  In  order  to  have 
the  prifoner  or  defendant  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
King’s  bench,  or  before  the  juftices  of  Nifi  Prius,  where  it  is 
furrmfed  that  a partial  or  infufficient  trial  will  probably  be 
had  in  the  court  below  : or,  3.  In  order  to  plead  the  king’s 
pardon  in  the  court  of  Iv.  B.  ; or,  4.  To  iffue  procefsof  out- 
lawry againft  the  offender,  in  thofe  counties  or  places  where 
the  procefs  of  the  inferior  judges  will  not  reach  him.  2 
Hal.  P.  C.  210.  It  is  at  this  ilage  of  the  profecution,  that 
indiClmetits  found  by  the  grand  jury  againft  a peer  mull  in 
confequence  of  a writ  of  certiorari  be  certified  and  tranfmitted 
into  the  court  of  parliament,  or  into  that  of  the  lord  high 
fteward  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  in  places  of  exclufiveju- 
rildiClion,  as  the  two  univerfities,  indictments  mull  be  deli- 
vered, (upon  challenge  and  claim  of  cognizance),  to  the 
courts  therein  eltabliftied  by  charter,  and  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament,  to  be  there  refpeCtively  tried  and  determined. 

A certiorari  may  be  granted  at  the  inftance  of  either  the 
profecutor  or  the  defendant  ; the  former  as  a matter  of  right, 
the  latter  as  a matter  of  diferetion  : and  therefore  it  is  feldom 
granted  to  remove  indictments  from  the  juftices  of  gaol-de- 
livery, or  after  ifl'ue  joined  on  confeffion  of  the  fad  in  any 
of  the  courts  below.  On  indiclments  of  perjury,  forgery, 
or  for  heinous  mifdemeanors,  the  court  will  not  generally 
grant  a certiorari  to  remove  at  the  inftance  of  the  defendant. 
But  in  particular  cafes,  the  court  will  ufe  their  diferetion  to 
grant  a certiorari  ; as,  if  the  defendant  be  of  good  character, 
or  the  profecution  be  malicious  or  attended  with  oppreffive 
circumllances.2  Hawk.  PC.c.27.  4 Burr.  749.  LordRaym. 
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1452.  A certiorari  lies  in  all  judicial  proceedings*. in  which, 
a writ  of  error  doe3  not  lie  ; and  it  is  a confequence  of  all 
inferior  jurifdiCtions,  ereCted  by  aft  of  parliament,  to  have 
their  proceedings  returnable  in  K.B.  Lord  Raym.  469,  580. 
A certiorari  lies,  to  juftices  of  the  peace  and  others,  even  in 
fuch  cafes,  which  they  are  empowered  by  ftatute  jinally  to 
hear  and  determine ; and  the  fuperintendency  cf  the  court 
of  K.  B.  is  not  taken  away  without  exprefs  words.  2 
Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  But  a certiorari  does  not  lie  to  remove 
any  other  than  judicial  aCts.  Cald.  i.  309.  Say.  6.  Where 
iffue  is  joined  in  the  court  below,  it  is  a good  objeClioti  againft 
granting  a certiorari ; and  if  a perfon  does  not  make  ufe  of 
this  writ  till  the  jury  are  fworn,  he  lofes  the  benefit  of  it. 
Mod.  Ca.  16.  flat.  43.  Eliz.  c.  5.  After  conviCiion,  a 
certiorari  may  not  be  had  to  remove  an  indidment,  &c.  unlefa 
there  be  (pedal  caufe  ; as  if  the  judge  below  is  doubtFuJ 
what  judgment  is  proper  to  be  given,  when  it  may.  Stra. 
1227.  Burr.  749.;  and  after  conviCiion,  &c.  it  lies  in  fuch 
cafes  where  writ  of  error  will  not  lie.  1.  Salk:.  149.  The 
court  on  motion  in  an  extraordinary  cafe  will  grant  a certiorari 
to  remove  a judgment  given  in  an  inferior  court;  but  this 
is  done  where  the  ordinary  way  of  taking  out  execution  is 
hindered  in  the  inferior  court.  1.  Lill.  abr.  253.  In  com- 
mon cafes  a certiorari  will  not  lie  to  remove  a caute  out  of  an 
inferior  court,  after  verdiCl.  It  is  never  fued  cut  after  a 
writ  of  error,  but  where  diminution  is  alleged  ; and  when 
the  thing  in  demand  does  not  exceed  5b  a certiorari  (hall  not 
be  had,  but  a writ  of  error  or  attaint.  Stat.  21.  Jac.  1.  c. 
23.  fiat  12.  Geo.  1.  c.  29.  A cettiorari  is  to  be  granted 
in  matter  of  law  only  ; and  in  many  cafes  there  muft  be  a 
judge’s  hand  for  it.  1.  Lill.  232.  Certioraris  to  remove 
indiclments,  &c.  are  to  be  figned  by  a judge  ; and  to  remove 
orders,  the  fiat  for  making  out  the  writ  muft  be  figned  by 
fome  judge.  i.Salk,  130.  Certiorari  lies  to  the  courts  of 
Wales,  and  the  Cinque-ports,  counties  palatine,  &c.  2 

Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  But  without  laying  a fpecial  ground 
before  the  court,  it  cannot  be  fued  out  to  remove  proceedings 
in  an  aClion  from  the  courts  of  the  counties  palatine.  Doug. 
749.  It  does  not  lie  to  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  remove 
a recognizance  of  appearance.  Lucas.  278.  Nor  to  remove 
a poor’s  rate.  Stra.  932,  973.  Leach’s  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii. 

Cl  „2/\ 

Things  may  not  be  removed  from  before  juftices  of  peace, 
which  cannot  be  proceeded  in  by  the  court  where  removed ; 
as  in  cafe  of  refufmg  to  take  the  oaths,  See.  which  is  to  be 
certified  and  inquired  into,  according  to  the  ftatute.  1 Salk. 
14^.  Where  the  court  which  awards  the  certiorari  cannot 
hold  plea  on  the  record,  there  merely  a tenor  of  the  record 
(hail  Be  certified;  for  otherwife,  if  the  recoid  was  removed 
into  B.  R.  as  it  cannot  be  fent  back,  there  would  be  a 
failure  of  right  afterwards.  But  a record  fent  by  certiorari 
into  B.  R.  may  be  fent  after  by  mittimus  into  C.  B.  1.  Danv. 
abr.  792,  789.  And  a record  into  B.  R.  may  be  certified 
into  chancery,  and  from  thence  be  fent  by  mittimus  into  an 
inferior  court,  where  an  aCtion  of  debt  is  brought  in  an  in- 
ferior court,  and  the  defendant  pieads  that  the  plantiff  hath 
recovered  in  B.  R.  and  the  plaintiff  replies,  f‘  Nut  ticl  record, 
&c.”  1.  Saund.  97,  99. 

There  are  feveral  ilatutes  which  reftrain,  and  many  which 
abfolutely  prohibit  a certiorari ; in  order  to  avoid  (rivolous 
and  unfounded  delays  in  juftice.  Among  thefe  we  may 
fpeeify  the  following.  By  1 Ann.  c.  18.  concerning  the 
repair  of  bridges,  no  certiorari  (hall  be  allowed.  Nor  by  § 
Geo.  II.  c.  20.  for  punifhing  deftroyers  of  turnpikes,  nor 
by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  for  afftffing  county -rates,  nor  on  19 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  againft  curbing  and  fvvearing.  Nor  on  23 
U u Geo, 
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Geo.  II.  c.  13.  again!!  feducing  artificers.  Nor  on  23  Geo. 
II.  c.  36.  aganill  bawdy-houjCes.  Nor  on  29  Geo.  II.  c. 
40.  againd  dealing  lead,  iron,  &c.  Nor  on  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  for  preferving  fifn  in  the  Thames.  Nor  on  30  Geo. 

II.  c.  24.  for  redraining  gaming  in  public  .houfes.  Nor  on 
31  Geo.  II.  c 29.  for  regulating  bread.  Nor  on  2 Geo. 

III.  c.  30.  for  preventing  thefts  in  bum-boats.  Nor  011  10 
Geo.  III.  c.  18.  againd  dog-dealers.  See  on  this  fubjcft 
2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27. 

By  dat.  1 and  2 P.  and  M.  c.  13.  no  certiorari  fliall  be 
granted  to  remove  any  recognizance,  unlefs  figned  by  the 
chief  judice,  or,  in  cafe  of  his  abfence,  by  one  of  the  other 
judges.  By  5 and  6 W.  and  M.  c.  11.  and  S and  9 W. 
III.  c.  33,  a certiorari  may  be  granted  in  vacation  time  by 
any  of  the  judges  of  B.  R.  and  fecurity  is  to  be  found 
before  it  is  allowed.  In  cafe  of  certiorari  granted  in  vaca- 
tion, the  name  of  the  judge  and  party  applying  are  to  be 
indorfed  on  the  writ.  See  Habeas  Corpus.  No  judgment 
or  order  to  be  removed  by  certiorari  without  fureties  found 
to  the  amount  of  50I.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  19.  Certiorari  to 
remove  convidlions,  orders,  or  proceedings  of  judices,  mutt 
be  applied  for  within  fix  calendar  months,  and  upon  6 days’ 
notice  to  the  judices.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  tS.Stra.  991. 

A writ  of  certiorari,  when  iffued  and  delivered  to  the  infe- 
rior court  for  removing  any  record  or  other  proceeding,  as 
well  upon  indidtmentas  otberwife,  fuperfedes  the  jurifdidlion 
of  fuch  inferior  court,  and  makes  all  fubfequent  proceedings 
therein  erroneous  and  illegal : unlefs  the  court  of  B.  R. 
remands  the  record  to  the  court  below,  to  be  there  tried  and 
determined.  But  if  a certiorari  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
didlment  before  judices  of  peace  be  not  delivered  before  the 
jury  Jje  fworn  for  the  trial  of  it,  the  judices  may  proceed. 
And  they  may  fct  a fine  to  complete  their  judgment  after  a 
certiorari  delivered.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27.  Ld.  Raym. 
1515.  A certiorari  removes  all  things  done  between  the 
tede  and  return.  Ld.  Raym.  835,  1 305.  And  as  it  removes 
the  record  itfelf  out  of  the  inferior  court,  therefore  if  it  re- 
move the  record  againlf  the  principal,  the  acceffary  cannot 
be  tried  there.  2 Hawk.  P C.  c.  29.  And  if  the  defend- 
ant be  convidted  of  a capital  crime,  his  perfon  mud  be  re- 
moved by  Habeas  Corpus,  in  order  to  be  prefent  in  court,  if 
be  will  move  in  arred  of  judgment.  And  herein  the  cafe  of 
a convi&ion  differs  from  that  of  a fpecial  verdict.  Burr.  930. 
Although  on  a Habeas  Corpus  to  remove  a perfon,  the  court 
may  bail  or  difcharge  the  prifoner ; they  can  give  no  judg- 
ment upon  the  record  of  the  indiftment  again!!  him.  with- 
out a certiorari  to  remove  it,  but  the  fame  dands  in  force  as 
it  did,  and  new  procefs  may  iffue  upon  it.  2 H.  P.  c.  211. 
If  an  indictment  be  one,  but  the  offences  feveral,  where  four 
perfons  areindidled  together;  a certiorari  to  remove  this  in- 
diclment  againd  two  of  them  removes  it  not  as  to  the  others, 
but  as  to  them  the  record  remains  below.  2 Hale’s  Hilt. 
214. 

If  a caufe  be  removed  from  an  inferior  court  by  certiorari, 
the  pledges  in  the  court  below  are  not  difcharged  ; becaufe 
a defendant  may  bring  a certiorari,  and  thereby  the  plaintiff 
may  lofe  his  pledges.  Skin.  Rep.  244,  246.  A certiorari 
from  K.  B.  is  a fuperfedeas  to  reilitution  in  a forcible  entry. 

Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  64. 

The  return  of  a certiorari  is  to  be  under  feal ; and  the  per- 
fon to  whom  a certiorari  is  diredled  may  make  what  return 
he  pleafes,  and  the  court  will  not  dop  the  filing  of  it,  on 
affidavit  of  its  falfity,  except  when  the  public  good  requires 
it : the  remedy  for  a falfe  return  is  adlion  on  the  cafe,  at  the 
fuitof  the  party  injured  ; and  information,  &c.  at  the  fuit  of 
*he  king.  2 Hawk,  P.  C.  c.  27.  If  the  perfon  to  whom 


the  certiorari  is  diredled,  do  not  make  a return,  then  an  alien, 
then  a pluries,  vel caafam  noHsfigiiifices  quare,  (hall  be  awarded, 
and  then  an  attachment.  Crornp.  116.  Blackd.  Comm.  vol. 
iv.  Jacob’s  Law  Didtionary  by  Tomlins. 

CERTISSA,  or  Cirtissa,  rn  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Pannoma,  not  far  from  the  Danube. 

CERTITUDE,  or  Certainty,  is  properly  a quality 
of  the  judgment,  importing  an  adhefion  of  the  mind  to  the 
propolition  we  affirm,  or  the  drength  with  which  we  adhere 
to  it. 

Certitude  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  evidence  that 
produces  it ; the  evidence  is  in  the  things  that  the  mind  fees 
and  confiders,  i.  e.  in  the  ideas  : certitude  is  in  the  judg- 
ment which  the  mind  makes  of  thole  ideas. 

The  fchoolmen  ditlinguifh  two  kinds  of  certitude  : the 
one  of J peculation , arifing  from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  ; 
the  other  of  adbejion , which  srifes  from  the  importance 
of  it ; which  lail  they  apply  to  matters  of  faith. 

Further,  the  fchools  didingnilh  three  other  kinds  of  cer- 
titude, with  regard  to  the  three  different  kinds  of  evidence 
whence  they  ariie. 

Certitude,  metaphyfical,  is  that  arifing  from  a meta- 
phyfical  tvidence  ; fuch  is  that  which  a geometrician  ha* 
of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  “ That  the  three  angles 
of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.’’ 

Certitude,  phyfical,  is  that  arifing  from  phyfical  evi- 
dence : fuch  is  that  which  a man  has,  that  there  is  fire  on  his 
hand,  when  he  fees  it. blaze  and  feels  it  burn. 

Certitude,  moral,  is  that  founded  on  moral  evidence  « 
fuch  is  that  which  a perfon  has,  that  lie  has  got,  or  loft  a 
caufe,  when  his  attorney  and  friends  fend  him  an  exprefs 
notice  of  it,  or  a copy  of  the  judgment,  &c. 

Moral  certitude  is  frequently  equivalent  to  metaphyfical 
certitude.  Thus  a criminal  who  hears  his  fentence  read, 
frequently  makes  no  doubt  either  of  his  condemnation  or 
execution  ; and  yet  has  nothing,  here,  beyond  a moral  cer- 
titude ; for  metaphyfical  certitude  he  has  none  : neither  has 
he  any  phyfical  certitude,  except  as  to  what  relates  to  the 
reading  of  the  lentence,  and  to  the  action  of  the  executioner, 
when  he  takes  him  into  his  poffeffion. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Kirwan  in  his  “ Effay  on  Human 
Liberty,”  (Iriffi  Tranf.  vol.  vii.  p.  306.)  that  certainty 
differs  !rom  neceffity  in  this,  that  what  is  r.eeeffary  cannot , 
and  what  is  certain  will  not , fail  to  happen.  What  is  necef- 
fary  is  certain,  but  not  vice  verfa.  Whilft;  that  is  faid  to  be 
morally  neceffary,  whofe  non-exifteiice  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  by  which  moral  agents  conilantly  and  univerfally  go- 
vern their  conduct  ; we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  that  future 
objedt  certain,  which  will  not  fail  to  come  to  pafs.  He 
further  obferves,  that  certainty  is  an  ambiguous  term  ; as  it 
fometimes  denotes  the  reality  of  an  objedt,  fometimes  the 
foundation  or  caufe  of  that  reality,  and  fometimes  the  firm 
perfuafion  of  the  mind  of  the  reality  of  an  objedl.  In  the 
firft  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  unreality  or  non-exifience  ; in  the 
third,  it  is  oppofed  to  uncertainty  or  mere  probability.  See 
Probability  and  Chance.  See  alfo  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity. 

In  the  “ Philofophical  Tranfadlions”  for  1699,  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  359 — 365.)  we  have  an  algebraic  calculation  of  the  de- 
grees of  moral  certitude,  arifingfrom  human  teflimony  in  all 
its  cafes  ; whether  immediate,  mediate,  concurring,  oral,  or 
written. 

The  author  thereof  fhews,  that  if  the  report  pafs  through 
feveral  reporters’  hands  before  it  arrive,  each  conveying  ^ of 
certitude  ; after  twelve  tranfmiffions,  it  will  only  be  an  equal 
lay,  whether  it  be  true  or  not ; if  the  proportion  of  certitude 

be 
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Be  fixed  at  x§|»  ^ will  come  to  half  from  the  70th  hand  ; 
if  at  -fsc-T*  from  the  695th  hand. 

For  concurring  evidences,  if  two  reporters  have  each  of 
certainty,  they  will  both  give  an  affurance  of  ■§•■&,  or  of  ; 5 
to  1 ; if  three,  of  -|i-| : and  the  co-atteftation  of  ten  would 
give  4-SII’  °f  certainty.  He  (hews,  farther,  that  if  there 
be  fix  particulars  in  a narrative,  all  equally  remarkable  ; and 
that  he  to  whom  the  report  is  given  has  of  certitude  for 
the  whole;  there  is  35  to  1 againlt  the  failure  in  any  one 
certain  particular. 

He  proceeds  to  compute  the  certainty  of  tradition,  both 
oral  and  written,  in  whole  and  part  ; fucccffively  tranfmi  ted, 
and  alfo  co-attefted  by  feveral  fucceffors  of  tranfmittents. 

The  learned  Knittel  has  availed  himfelf  of  this  hint  in  his 
commentary  on  a fragment  of  Ulphiias,  p.  169 — 197,  where 
he  has  examined  by  mathematical  rules  the  evidence  for  arid 
againlt  the  readings  of  the  Greek  Tellament,  and  applied 
for  that  purpofe  even  algebraical  feries.  See  alfo  an  inge- 
nious argument,  deduced  from  the  dodlrine  of  chances,  and 
applied  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  concluifon 
to  Dr.  Price’s  Review  of  the  principal  Queftions  in  Mo- 
rals. 

CERT-MONEY,  Head-money , a common  fine,  paid 
yearly,  by  the  refiants  of  feveral  manors  to  the  lords- there- 
of ; and  fometimes  to  the  hundred,  pro  certo  lets,  tor  the  cer- 
tain keeping  of  the  leet. — This,  in  ancient  records,  is  called 
cerium  /eta. 

CERTONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  between  Adramyttium  and  the  river  Caieus,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon. 

CERUANA,  in  Botany,  Juff.  p.  190.  Forfk.  Clafs  and 
Order,  fyngenejia,  polygatnia  fuperjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Corymhife- 

ra  ; Jull". 

Gen.  Ch.  Florets  of  the  ray  ftrap-fhaped,  linear,  three- 
toothed. Calyx  many-leaved,  equal,  converging,  cylindrical. 
Feeds  wedge-ihaped,  comprefTed,  crowned  with  fmali  teeth 
■which  terminate  in  a brilfle. 

Herb  diffufe.  Flowers  fome  feffile,  axillary  ; others  pe- 
duncled,  terminal  ; braftes  three.  Character  from  Forlkal. 

CERVANTES  De  Saavedra,  Miguel,  in  Biogra- 
phy, univerfally  recognifed  as  the  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
was  born  proSablv  of  an  honourable  family,  as  fome  fay  in 
the  province  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  or  according  to  others 
at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1549-  He  fetms  to  have  had  every 
advantage  of  education,  and  to  have  been  a mafter  in  polite 
learning.  But  in  other  rtfpedls  fortune  was  not  very  in- 
dulgent to  him.  He  ferved  many  years  in  the  army  of  Mark 
Antony  Colonna  in  no  higher  ltation  than  that  ot  a private 
foldier.  In  that  capacity  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  under  Don  John  of  Audria,  in  1571,  where  he  had 
the  misfortune,  or,  as  he  rather  thought  it,  the  honour  to 
lofe  his  left  hand.  In  this  expedition,  or  in  his  fervice  as  cham- 
berlain to  cardinal  Aquaviva  at  Rome,  he  amafltd  a certain 
portion  of  wealth  ; for  in  his  captivity  at  Algiers,  during  5^ 
years,  which  commenced  in  1574,  when  he  was  taken  by  a 
Barbary  corfair,  he  was  then  well  furniihtd  with  money, 
which  he  liberally  dilfributed  among  his  fellow-captives. 
The  high  price  of  his  ranfom  and  his  fubfequent  free  man- 
ner of  living  exhauited  his  (lore  and  reduced  him  to  the  dif- 
trefs  of  penury.  However,  his  reputation  for  poetical  talents 
had  been  already  efiablilbed  in  his  own  country  ; and  it  de- 
rived fuch  accefiions  by  the  publication,  in  15S4,  of  his 
“ Galatea,”  a poem  in  fix  books  dedicated  to  Afcanio  Co- 
lonna. About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  many  dramatic 
pieces,  which  were  added  with  applaufe  on  the  Spanifh 
theatre,  and  which  acquired  him  both  money  and  fame. 
But  though  his  fupplies  were  confiderable,  his  want  of  eco- 
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noffiy  and  unbounded  generofity  difllpated  them  as  they 
occurred;  and  he  had  alfo  married  a wife,  which  involved 
him  in  additional  expence.  Accordingly,  he  was  actually 
confined  in  union  for  debt,  when  he  compofed  the  firit  part 
of  “ The  Hi  dory  of  Don  Q_uixote  ;” — a work  which  every 
body  admires  for  its  humour  ; but  which  ought  alfo  to  be 
confidered  as  a mod  ufeful  performance,  that  brought  about 
a great  revolution  in  the  manners  and  li' mature  of  Europe, 
by  banifhing  the  wild  dreams  of  chivalry,  and  reviving  a tails 
for  the  iimphcity  of  nature.  In  this  view,  the  publication  of 
Don  Qjiixote  forms  an  important  era  in  the  hillory  of  man- 
kind. Don  Quixote  is  reprefented  as  a man,  whom  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  efteem  for  his  cultivated  underlfanding,  and 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart ; but  who,  by  poring  night  and 
day  upon  old  roniancrs,  had  impaired  his  reafon  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  millake  Hem  for  hillory,  and  form  the  defign 
of  travelling  the  world,  in  the  charabler,  and  with  the  ac- 
coutrements, of  a knight-errant.  His  dilltmpered  fancy 
takes  the  mod  common  occurrences  for  adventures  fimilar 
to  thofe  he  had  read  in  his  hooks  of  chivalry.  And  thus, 
the  extravagance  of  thefe  books  being  placed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  fame  groupe  with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  the  real 
bufinefs  of  life,  the  hideous  difproportion  of  the  former  be- 
comes fo  glaring  by  the  contrail,  that  the  moll  inattentive 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  llruck  with  it.  The  perfon,  the 
pretensions,  and  the  exploits,  of  the  errant-knight,  are  held 
up  to  view  in  a thouland  ridiculous  attitudes.  In  a word, 
the  humour  and  intire  are  irrefillible  ; and  their  effedls  were 
indantaneous.  This  wo-k  no  fooner  appeared  than  chivalry 
vanifhed.  Mankind  awoke  as  from  a dream.  They  laughed 
at  themfelves  for  having  been  fo  long  impofed  on  by  abfur- 
ditv  ; and  wondered  they  had  not  made  the  dilcovery  fooner. 
They  were  aitonilhed  to  find,  that  nature  and  good  fenfe 
could  yield  a more  exquifite  entertainment  than  they  had 
ever  derived  from  the  moll  fublime  phrenzies  of  chivalry. 
This,  however,  was  the  cafe  ; and  that  Don  Quixote  was 
more  read,  and  more  relifhed,  than  any  other  romance  had 
ever  been,  we  may  infer  from  the  fudden  and  powerful  ef- 
fedls it  produced  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
from  the  declaration  of  the  author  himfelf ; wfiio  tells  us, 
that  upwards  of  12,000  copies  of  the  firit  part  (printed  at 
Madrid  in  1605)  were  circulated  before  the  fecond  could  be 
ready  for  the  prefs  ; an  amazing  rapidity  of  fale,  at  a time 
when  the  readers  and  purebafers  of  books  were  but  an  incon- 
fiderable  number  compared  to  what  they  are  in  our  days.  “The 
very  children  (fays  he)  handle  it,  boys  read  it,  men  under- 
llnnd,  and  old  people  applaud  the  performance.  It  is  no  foon- 
er laid  down  by  one  than  another  takes  it  up  ; fom  ell  Higgling, 
and  fome  intreating,  for  a light  of  it.  In  fine  (continues  he) 
this  hillory  is  the  moll  delightful,  and  the  lead  prejudicial 
entertainment,  that  ever  was  feen  ; for,  in  the  whole  book, 
there  is  not  the- lead  fhadow  of  a difhonourable  word,  nor 
one  thought  unworthy  of  a good  catholic.”  Don  Qu’xote 
occafioned  the  death  of  the  old  romance,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  new.  Fidtion  from  this  time  diveded  herfelf  of  her 
gigantic  fize,  tremendous  aiptdl,  and  frantic  demeanour : 
and,  defeending  to  the  level  of  common  life,  converfed  with 
man  as  his  equal,  and  as  a polite  and  chearful  companion. 
Not  that  every  fubfequent  romance-writer  adopted  the  plan, 
or  the  manner  of  Cervantes ; but  it  was  from  him  they 
learned  to  avoid  extravagance  and  co  imitate  nature.  And 
now  probability  was  as  much  lludied,  as  it  had  been  formerly 
negiedled.  The  publication  of  the  fird  part  of  this  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  liberating  the  author  from 
prilon  and  obtaining  for  him  from  the  great  a confiderable 
degree  of  patronage.  Neverthelefs,  the  court  and  kingdom 
of  Spain  have  by  no  adt  of  folui  bounty  exoaerated  them- 
U 11  2 felves 
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felves  From  the  difgrace  of  fuffering  their  greateft  genius  to 
fink  under  the  depreflion  of  habitual  indigence.  In  1613, 
he  published  his“  Novels,”  which  are  agreeable  fpecimens  of 
that  kind  of  writing,  and  became  popular  5 they  difplay  his 
inventive  and  defcriptive  talents  in  ferious  ftory,  as  his  D011 
Qmxote  had  done  in  burlefque.  While  he  was  preparing 
for  the  prefs  a fecond  part  of  his  Don  Quixote,  he  was 
anticipated  by  an  Arragonian  writer  of  mean  genius,  under 
the  name  of  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda  ; who  not 
only  debafed  the  original  by  a very  infipid  and  abfurd  appli- 
cation of  its  plan  and  characters,  but  loaded  the  author  with 
much  perfonal  abufe.  Cervantes,  however,  publifhed,  in 
1 615,  a true  fecond  part,  which  contained  the  character  of 
the  fir  ft,  and  which  was  received  with  avidity  by  all  who 
had  been  interefted  in  the  genuine  Don  Quixote.  About 
this  time  he  alfo  publilhed  a poem  entitled  “ A Voyage  to 
Parnaffus,”  which  was  an  ironical  fatire  upon  the  Spanifli 
poetry  of  his  time,  and  upon  the  bad  taile  of  patrons.  The 
effeCt  of  this  publication  was  to  increafe  the  number  cf  his 
enemies,  without  acquiring  for  him  any  fubflantial  favours 
from  the  great.  At  this  period  his  ind’gence  was  fuch, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  eight  plays  and  as  many  inter- 
ludes to  a bookfeller,  for  want  of  means  to  print  them  on 
his  own  account.  Being  on  bad  terms  with  the  aCtors,  they 
prevented  his  producing  them  on  the  ftage ; and  the  riling 
reputation  of  Lope  de  la  Vega  had  alfo  cclipfed  that  of 
Cervantes  as  a dramatic  writer.  His  lait  performance  was 
a novel,  entitled  “ The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmun- 
da,”  which  he  did  not  live  to  print.  In  this  work  he  re- 
lates an  adventure  which  occurred  to  him  in  a journey  on 
horfeback  to  Toledo,  when  a fcholar,  being  informed  who 
he  was,  leaps  in  rapture  from  his  afs,  and  after  paying  him 
high  compliments,  recommends  to  him  a regimen  for  the 
dropfy  under  which  he  laboured.  Cervantes,  however, 
made  an  apology  for  not  complying  with  his  advice.  “ My 
life,”  fays  he,  “ is  drawing  to  a period,  and  by  the  daily 
journal  of  my  purfe,  which  I find  will  have  finillied  its 
courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  farthefl,  I lhall  alfo  have  finilhed 
my  career  : fo  that  you  are  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
to  be  acquainted  with  me.”  An  affeftionate  dedication  of 
this  work  to  his  bell;  patron,  the  count  de  Lemos,  is  dated 
April  19,  1617  ; and  as  he  mentions  in  it  that  he  had  already 
received  extreme  wnCtion,  it  is  probable  that  a day  or  two 
mere  finilhed  the  feene.  in  the  September  following  a li- 
cence was  granted  to  the  widow  of  Cervantes  to  print  this 
novel  for  her  own  benefit;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  only  property  which  this  literary  glory  of  his  country 
had  to  leave.  Life  of  Cervantes,  prefixed  to  Smollet’s 
Tranflation  of  Don  Quixote.  Beattie’s  Differtations,  Moral 
and  Critical. 

CERVANTESIA,  in  Botany,  Bofc.  Nouv.  DiCL  Flor. 

Peruv.  pi.  7. 

Clafs  and  order,  pcntanclrla  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  be'fl-fliaped,  five-cleft.  Cor. 
none.  Five  feales  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  calyx. 
Pijl.  germ  fuperior ; ftigma  fefftle.  Peric.  nut  egg- 
fhaped,  one  celled,  furrounded  by  the  calyx,  which  has 
mcreafed  in  fize  and  become  flefhy.  A fhrub  ; native  of 
Peru.  CavanilJe3,  pi.  475,  has  figured  another  fpecies  with 
alternate,  petioled,  oblong  leaves,  covered  with  rult-coloured 
hairs  and  fmall  white  flower,  in  terminal  and  axillary  pani- 
cles. 

CERVARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  at 
the  extremity  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  on  the  coafl:  of  Spain.. 
Its  prefent  name  is  Cervera. 

Cervaria,  in  Botany,  Rib.  Pent.  Gsert,  i.  105.  tab.  21,. 
fig.  jo.  See  Athamanta  cervaria*. 


Cervaria  valerianoidcs , Bauh.  Pin.  See  Trachelium 

cceruleum. 

CERVARO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra  ; 9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Poli- 
caffro. 

CERVELIERE,  in  Military  Language , a fort  of  cafque, 
helmet,  or  drfenfive  armour  for  the  head. 

CERVELLE,  a French  word,  literally  fignifying  brains. 
The  French  make  ufe  of  the  phrafe,  mine  fans  cervel/e,  when 
the  miner  works  in  earth  fo  loofe  and  devoid  of  cohefion, 
that  it  will  neither  (land  nor  fupport  itfelf  at  the  fides,  nor  at 
the  top  of  the  gallery,  and  he  is  under  the  necefiity  of  having 
recourfe  to  contrivances  to  obviate  this  deftCL 

CERVERA,  in  Geography,  a liver  of  Spa  n,  which  runs 
into  the  Segre,  a little  above  Lerida,  in  Catalonia. — Alfo, 
a city  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  a vigutry,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia.  It  is  fituaud  in  a molt 
delightful  vale,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  and  furrounded: 
by  hills,  on  one  fide  of  chalk,  on  the  other  of  iime-Aone. 
This  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Noya,  which  runs 
into  the  Lobregat,  and  the  S-gre,  which  joins  the  Ebro,  is 
the  highefl.  land  in  this  part  of  Catalonia.  The  univerlity  in 
this  city  was  founded  by  Philip  V.  A D.  1717,'  and  ha3 
commonly  about  900  under-graduates,  chiefly  defigned  for 
employments  in  the  church  and  at  the  bar,  with  fomefew  for 
medicine.  Cervera  is  about  feven  leagues  N.W.  ol  Tarra- 
gona.— Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,, 
feated  on  the  coafi  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Rofes 
and  Collioure.-^Allo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 6 
leagues  from  Cuentja. — Alfo,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coall 
of  Catalonia  : and  another  on  tht  coaft  of  Valencia. 

CERVETTO,  the  elder,  in  Biography , an  Italian  per- 
former on  the  violoncello,  of  great  merit,  who  arrived  in 
England  in  1738  ; and  was  remarkable  from  feveral  circum- 
ftanecs  btiides  his  profeffional  abilities.  Fie  was  an  honelt 
Hebrew,  had  the  largeil  nofe,  and  wore  the  fined  diamond 
ring  on  the  fore  finger  of  his  bow  hand  ; had  a fon  (who  is  dill 
living)  who,  during  childhood,  furpaffed  his  father  in  tone 
and  txpreffion  on  the  violoncello  ; and  who,  in  riper  years,, 
was  as  much  noticed  at  the  opera  for  his  manner  of  accom- 
panying recitative,  as  the  vocal  performers  of  the  principal 
characters  for  finging  the  airs.  The  rivalry  between  the 
admirable  Crofdil  and  the  younger  Cervetto,  in  their  youth, 
did  them  as  much  good  in  their  itruggles  for  excellence,  as 
in  riper  years  their  friendfhip  has  done  honour  to  their 
hearts.  Another  remarkable  arcumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  elder  Cervetto,  fo  long  and  fo  well  known  at  Drury-lanc 
play-houfe,  is,  that  he  extended  his  exiitence  to  100  years 
complete,  with  the  character,  not  only  of  a gcod  mufician,. 
but  a good  man. 

CERVI,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifiand  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  near  the  coalt  of  the  Morea,  on  the  ealt  fide 
of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf:  of  Kolokitia  ; 6.  miles  N.  of 
Cerigo. 

Cervi  cornu.  See  Hart’s  Horn.. 

CERVI  A,  in  Geography , a modern  built  town  in  the 
ftate  of  the  church,  and  province  of  Romagna,  near  the 
Adriatic  fea,  about  half-way  betwixt  Cafenatico  and  Savio, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ialt  century.,  entirely  changed1 
its  fituation,  on  account  of  the  infalubrity  of  the  air,  having 
formerly  flood  a quarter  of  a mile  diflant  from  the  fea.  The 
new  city  is  built  with  beautiful  broad  ftreets,  which,  for  the: 
greatefl  part,  are  under  covering..  By  an  infeription  over 
one  of  the  gates  it  appears,  that  popes  Innocent  XII.  and 
Clement  XL  removed  the  city  of  Cervia  for  the  benefit  of  a: 
more  falubrious  air  in  the  year  1703.  Without  this  gate, 
fituate  on  the  fide  of  the  city  oppoiite  to  Savio  or  Ravenna* 
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is  a beautiful  and  broad  canal,  through  which,  in  June, 
July,  and  Augud,  (when  the  feafon  is  hotted  and  dried), 
the  water  is  let  out  into  a low  piece  of  ground  covered  with 
rulhes  and  weeds,  about  half  a mile  in  length,  and  in  fome 
places  as  broad.  Here  the  heat  of  the  fun  totally  exhales 
the  water,  and  the  fait  remains  at  the  bottom  and  tides,  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  papal  provinces 
Urbino,  Ferrara,  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Romagna,  that  lie 
near  the  Apennine  mountains,  derive  from  thefe  falt-works 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fait  they  ufe.  Cervia  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Ravenna,  from  which  it  is  dillant  S.S.E. 
15  miles,  and  144  N.  of  Rome. 

C F.  R V ICAR  arteries,  in  Anatomy , fome  arteries  which 
are  dillributed  about  the  neck.  See  Arteries. 

Cervical  nerves,  thofe  which  come  off  from  the  medulla 
fpinalis,  where  it  is  lodged  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  See 
Nerves. 

CERVICALIS,  or  Cervicis  Descendf.ns,  is  a (len- 
der mufcle  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  clolely  connected 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  facrolumbaris.  It  arifes  from  the 
three  or  four  upper  ribs,  near  their  tubercles,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fame  number  of  tranfverfe  procedes  of  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrae.  It  extends  the  neck,  and  at  the  fame 
time  twills  it  to  one  fide.  This  mufcle  is  the  tranverfalis  gra- 
cilis of  Window. 

CERVICAPRA,  in  Zoology.  See  Antilope  pygarga, 
the  white-faced  antelope 

CERVICARIA.  in  Botany,  a term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
to  exprefs  the  thapjia  of  the  (hops,  or  leffer  libanotis  of  Theo- 
phraftus. 

Cervicaria,  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  tracbe- 
litim. 

CERVICIS  tranfverfus,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall  mufcle  at 
the  b-<ck  of  the  neck,  connedled  to  the  upper  end  ot  the 
longidi  us  dorfi,  and  lying  clofe  to  the  cervicalis  defcendens. 
It  arifes  from  the  traniverfe  procedes  of  the  four  or  live 
tipper  dorfal  vertebrse,  and  is  inferted  into  as  many  of  thofe 
of  the  neck.  It  is  generally  connected  with  the  cervicalis 
defcendens  and  trachelo-malloideus.  Window  calls  it  tranf- 
verfalis  colli  major.  It  carries  the  neck  backwards,  and  at 
the  fame  time  twills  it  towards  its  own  fide. 

CERV1ERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 6 leagues  S.W.  of 
Roanne. 

CERVINARA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principatro  Ultra  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Benevento. 

CERVINE  Antelope  of  Pennant,  antilope  bulalis,  in 
Zoology , Bou/3aXo?  of  Oppian  and  Ariftotle,  bubalus  of  Pliny, 
Gefner,  Aldrov.  and  Jonft.  yachmur  of  the  Bible,  bucepha. 
lus  of  Caj . op.  Gefn.  quad,  and  Ray,  capra  dorcas  ol  Hout- 
tuyn,  antilope  bufclaphus  of  Pallas,  bubale  of  Buffon,  vache 
de  barbane  of  A61.  Parif.  and  Valent,  is  a fpecies  of  ante- 
lope, whole  horns  are  thick,  twilled  fpirally,  annulated, 
bent  in  form  of  a lyre,  almoft  ftraight,  and  upright  at  their 
ends;  the  head  and  tail  are  fomewhat  lengthened.  Pall.  Sp. 
Zool.  Erxleb.lib.  Mam.  This  animal  inhabits  Africa,  Spe- 
cially Barbary,  and  is  alfo  found  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Arabia.  It  is  about  four  feet  high,  having  an 
appearance  between  the  generalform  of  the  deer  and  ox  tribes, 
with  its  head  refemblirg  that  of  an  ox  ; the  horns  are  about 
20  inches  long,  very  (Irong  and  black,  almoll  clofe  at  their 
bafes,  and  diltant  at  the  points  ; the  general  colour  is  a 
reddifh  brown,  the  belly,  inner  fide  of  the  thighs,  and  a 
fpace  about  the  rump  are  white,  with  a dark  coloured  bed 
on  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  upper  part  ®f  the  fore-legs, 
and  hinder  parts  of  the  thighs  ; the  tail  is  about  a foot  long, 
is  terminated  by  atuft  of  longifh  hairs,  and  refembles  that  of  an 


afs.  It  feeds  folitarily,  gallops  heavily,  and  yet  very 
fwiftly,  and  fights  on  its  knees  : its  fleflt  is  reckoned  rather 
dry.  This  fpecies,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  is  the  animal 
called  “ Hart-beell,”  at  the  Cape  ; and  Sparman  defcribes 
it  under  the  fame  name  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfaflions  ; 
though  the  figure  of  the  hart-beeil,  in  his  journey  to  the 
Cape,  differs  very  confiderably  in  the  form  of  the  horns, 
which  bend  much  backward,  at  their  ends,  from  which  it  is 
more  probably  the  fpecies  called  Antilope  Koba. 

C ERVIN  I,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  wcftern  coail  ot  the  iflarid  of  Corlica. 

CERVIONE,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica,  or  French  department  of  Golo  ; 20  miles  E.  of 
C01  te. 

CERVISPINA,  in  Botany,  Cord.  Hid..  See  Rham- 
nus  cathartic  us . 

CERVIX,  in  Anatomy,  is  a Latin  term  denoting  that 
part  of  the  body  which  we  call  the  neck.  The  adjective 
derived  from  this  term  is  applied  to  ftveral  parts  about  the 
neck  ; as  cervical  arteries,  cervical  nerves,  & c. 

The  word  cervix  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  anatomical  ddcription 
of  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  indicates  fome  con- 
tradlion  or  diminution  in  fize  ; as  cervix  of  the  femur,  of 
the  humerus,  of  the  bladder,  of  the  uterus,  &c.  : for  which 
we  refer  to  the  individual  articles. 

CERUMEN,  a thick,  vifcous,  bitter,  excrementitious' 
humour,  feparated  from  the  blood  by  proper  glands  placed 
in  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  outer  pafiage  of  the  ear. 

This  is  alfo  called  cerumen  uvrium  ; in  Englifh,  ear -wax* 
See  an  account  of  experiments  on  cerumen,  to  difcover  the 
bed  method  of  did'olving  it  ; with  the  caufe  of  deainefs, 
Lond.  Medic.  Obferv.  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

It  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  ; efpecially 
that  fpecies  of  it  obtained  from  the  human  ears,  and  which  iy 
ufed  both  internally  and  externally. 

CERVOCAMELLTS,  in  Zoology.  See  Camelus 
glama. 

CERVON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Franc?,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  and  diftridd  of  Clamecy  ; 3 miles  E. 
of  Corbigny. 

CERUSE,  Cerpssf,  or  white  lead.  The  mode  of 
manufacturing  this  article  was  long  made  a particular  fecret, 
and  it  dill  continues  fo  with  fome  manufadlurers : the  follow- 
ing account  is  obtained  from  a vifit  to  the  works  of  a re- 
fpcdtable  houfe  in  that  line. 

The  fird  operation  in  making  cerufe  is  melting  the  blue  or 
metallic  lead,  (the  fofter  quality  is  the  better  for  this  work); 
into  a cafe  or  mould  which  (hail  form  each  (heet  nearly  two- 
feet  long,  about  five  inches  broad,  and  about  the  fixteenth 
of  an  inch  thick,  that  it  may  with  convenience  roll 
fpirally  up  fo  as  to  leave  the  fpace  of  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  between  each  coil,  and  thus  be  placed  verti- 
cally in  earthen  pots  in  (liape  like  garden  pots,  and  capable 
of  containing  from  1 5 pint  to  fix  pints  each  ; thefe  pots  are 
made  with  one  projeftion  or  more  riling  within  on  the  mid- 
dle, fo  as  to  prevent  the  lead  reding  on  the  bottom  ; on  thefe 
the  coil  is  placed  perpendicularly,  and  upon  its  top  edge,, 
another  piece  near  one  foot  acrofs  is  laid  horizontally  : about 
half,  or  a whole  pint,  wine  meafure,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  pots,  of  drong  vinegar,  or  other  acid  liquor,  is  poured  in- 
to each  pot,  but  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
quite  touch  the  lower  edge  of  the  leaden  fpiral  ; the  princi- 
ple aided  on  here  being  to  expofe  as  much  furface  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  adlion  of  the  acid  vapour  : each  pot  ought  to 
hold  about  2\  pounds  avoirdupois  weight,  and  having  alfo  a 
cover  of  the  fame  metal  placed  tight  upon  its  mouth,  by 
which  means  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fteam  will  have  an  ob~ 
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jeft  for  its  aftion.  A ftratum  of  thefe  pots  thus  prepared 
being  formed  by  packing  them  clofe  to  each  other  in  rows, 
placing  them  in  a layer  of  horfe  dung  about  two  feet  thick, 
which  is  previoufly  prepared,  they  are  covered  with  boards, 
and  then  they  are  furrounded  on  every  part  with  that  ma- 
terial ; thus  is  tlvs  part  of  the  work  continued  layer  upon 
layer  until  it  arrives  at  the  height  of  the  building  prepared 
for  it,  which  ought  to  be  perfeftly  water-tight.  Thefe 
llrata  (forming  what  the  workmen  call  a “blue  bed,’'  from 
the  lead  being  placed  there  in  its  blue  Hate,)  continue  undif- 
turbed  until  the  acid  is  exhaufted  or  evaporated,  which  is 
generally  in  about  two  or  three  months.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  operation  is  dTtfted  in  this  (late  by  the  vapours  of  the 
■vinegar  (a (Tided  by  the  tendency  of  the  lead  to  combine 
with  tire  pure  part  of  the  air  which  is  prefent)  corroding  it 
and  converting  the  external  portion  into  a white  calx.  At 
■the  above  time,  the  boards  on  being  removed  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ifrongly  fcorched,  moll  probably  from  the 
acid  (ham  that  may  (alter  all  the  above  care  to  preferve  it) 
have  efcaped  during  the  immerfion  in  the  dong  : or,  per- 
haps 'he  mere  heat  by  opening  and  preparing  the  boards 
will  make  them  more  liable  to  the  aftion  of  the  acid,  even 
though  very  little  fhould  efcape  j or  indeed  the  continued 
heat  may  be  alone  Efficient  to  account  for  this  change  in 
them.  At  the  expiration  of  the  above  time  the  beds  are 
drawn,”  that  is,  the  pots  are  removed  and  opened,  the 
lead  is  taken  out  and  thrown  together  into  a large  receiver 
full  of  cold  water,  having  a partition  running  acrofs  it  flam- 
ing from  the  higheft  part,  where  it  may  be  only  I 2 inches 
from  the  top  towards  the  lower,  and  the  depth  from  the 
top  of  the  receiver  to  the  frame  or  partition  may  be  three 
feet;  this  is  pierced  from  its  higheft  to  its  lowed  part  with 
holes  of  about  f inch  diameter.  In  many  manufactories  a 
workman  is  employed  here,  who,  with  a long  pole  and 
a ftrong  head  annexed  to  it,  ftirs,  beats,  and  breaks  the 
pieces,  by  which  means  the  corroded  lead  breaks  off  in 
ilakes  or  as  dull,  and  falls  through  the  holes  to  the  bottom 
■of  the  receiver:  in  other  white  lead  works  this  part  of  the 
procefs  is  accomplished  by  a machine  receiving  its  motion 
and  ftrength  from  the  power  that  turns  the  mill  which  is  to 
grind  the  white  lead  into  powder.  The  introduction  of  wa- 
ter into  this  part  of  the  procefs  has  been  a great  means  of 
preferving  the  health  of  the  people  employed  in  the  works ; 
thus  removing  a ftrong  objeftion  againft  apprenticing  chil- 
dren to  this  bufinefs.  Formerly  the  lead  was  uncovered,  and 
the  corroded  parts  broken  off  without  the  intervention  of 
water,  and  the  lead  duft  got  upon  the  lungs  of  the  work- 
men, from  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  deleterioufnefs  of  this 
metal  in  any  fhape,  few  lived  beyond  40  years.  The  blue 
lead  left  from  this  part  is  melted  again,  with  a proper  addi- 
tion of  freih  metal,  and  fubmitted  to  the  above  operations. 
The  white  fubftance  is  transferred  to  the  mill  and  ground  ; 
the  immediate  aft  of  grinding  being  conducted  in  the  wet, 
almoft  as  fnuff  is  ground  in  the  dry  (late,  by  a large  hori- 
zontal wheel,  whole  power  is  derived  either  from  horfes, 
fteam,  wind,  or  water,  with  cogs  turning  from  8 to  16  or 
more  peffle-fhaped  pieces  of  metal  which  revolve  in  mortars 
in  which  the  cerufe  is  put.  After  being  finely  levigated  it  is 
formed  into  cakes  or  “ pieces,”  and  dried,  in  fome  manufac- 
tories, in  the  fame  manner  that  glue,  paper,  dry  colours, 
.&C.  are,  on  laths,  in  (hades  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a 
long  room,  generally  the  attics  of  the  ware-rooms;  but  in 
■others,  in  a circular  (love  with  a (love  par.,  or  cockle,  placed 
in  the  midft,  as  hats,  &c.  are  dried.  By  this  lad  way  the 
operation  is  effefted  in  a few  days,  whilft,  in  the  former,  fome 
weeks,  or  even  months,  as  in  winter,  mull  elapfe  before  it  is 
completed.  When  arrived  at  this  (late,  it  is  ready  for  fale. 
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Many  manufafturers  have  a pair  of  horizontal  ftones  like 
thofe  of  the  flour-mill  for  the  purpofe  of  grinding  it  in  oil. 

A patent  was  obtained  in  this  bufineis  by  Mr.  Richard 
Fifliwick,  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  to  preferve  to  himfelf 
the  advantage  of  fubftituting  exhaufted  tanner’s  bark  in  the 
place  of  horfe-lilter,  or  mixing  a proportion  of  the  one  with 
the  other. 

Ceruffe  makes  a beautiful  white  colour,  and  is  much  ufed 
by  the  painters,  both  in  oil  and  watercolours.  It  makes  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  fucus  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  the 
complexion.  Taken  inwardly,  it  is  a dangerous  poifon  ; 
it  foon  (hews  its  malignity,  ipoiiing  the  breath  and  teeth, 
and  hailening  wrinkles,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  old  age. 
Even  the  external  ufe  of  it  as  a paint  or  enamel,  for  it  is  (aid 
that  it  has  been  fo  ufed,  is  attended  with  very  difagree- 
able,  and,  in  tire  end,  with  fatal  confequences.  Its  efftfts 
in  nervous  diforders  are  terrible  ; witnefs  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Butler  at  Mofcow.  See  a curious  account  of  it,  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  part  i.  N°  2.  an.  1764. 

Ceruffe  is  the  only  white  hitherto  found  fit  for  painting  in 
oil  ; the  difeovery  of  fome  other  white  for  this  purpofe  is 
defirable,  not  only  from  the  faults  of  cernffe  as  a paint,  but. 
aifo  from  its  injnring  the  health  of  its  manufafturers,  and 
producing  a dreadful  difeafe,  which  lead  and  all  its  prepara- 
tions frequently  occafion,  called  the  Colic  of  minerals , or 
the  Colic  of  painters. 

The  Chinefe  make  an  ufe  of  this  preparation  of  lead, 
which  it  is  eafier  to  fee  the  advantages  of,  than  to  compre- 
hend the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  about.  The 
China  veffels  when  they  have  been  baked  and  finifhed  as  to 
the  matter,  and  even  covered  with  their  varnilh,  will  yet  re- 
ceive into  their  very  fubftance,  the  colours  which  thofe  peo- 
ple mix  up  with  an  addition  of  ceruffe,  and,  as  fome  of  the 
old  accounts  fay,  of  copperas  and  faltpetre  ; but  though 
thefe  latter  ingredients  had  ufed  to  be  added,  the  ceruffe 
alone  fupplies  their  place  at  this  time,  at  lead  in  very  many 
things.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  an  admixture  of 
ceruffe  with  the  colours  ufed  in  the  painting  of  glafs ; and 
this,  afeer  a fecond  baking,  might  perhaps  be  found  to  in- 
corporate itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  does  into  China 
ware,  and  recover  the  long  fecret  of  letting  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours,  without  hurting  the  tranfparence. 

Cerusse  of  antimony  is  a perfeft  oxyd  of  antimony,  pre- 
pared by  nitre.  See  Antimony. 

Cerusse,  Cerussa  Acetata,  in  Pharmacy.  Both  the 
ceruffe,  and  particularly  tire  acetited  ceruffe  are  largely 
employed  in  medicinal  purpofes.  An  acetited  oxyd  of  lead, 
fomewiiai  different  from  the  fugar  of  lead,  forms  the  common 
Goulard's  Extract.  For  an  account  of  the  different  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  this  metal  with  their  refpeftive  ufes, 
fee  the  article  Lead. 

CERUTI,  Frederic,  in  Biography , an  Italian  philolo- 
logift,  wa3  born  at  Verona  in  1541,  educated  in  France, 
and  at  firft  followed  the  profeffion  of  arms.  But  being  ta- 
ken to  Rome  by  his  firft  patron  the  bifhop  of  Agen,  who 
wifhed  to  promote  him  in  the  church,  he  declined  that  mode 
of  life  and  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  married, 
and  opened  a fchool,  which  was  much  frequented.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  heads  of  the  academy  of  Moderati,  and 
maintained  a correfpondence  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  mod 
eminent  literary  charafter.  In  1585,  he  pubhflied  at  Vero- 
na an  edition  of  Horace,  with  a paraphrafe,  and,  in  1597,  a 
fimilar  edition  of  the  fatires  of  Perfius  and  Juvenal.  He 
hkewife  publiftred  a Latin  dialogue  “ On  Comedy,”  and 
another  “ De  rtfta  Adolefcentulorum  Inftitutione and 
a colleftion  of  Latin  poems.  He  left  in  MS.  a tranflation 
of  the  “ Anthologia.”  Ceruti  died  in  IS79-  Moreri. 
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CERVULA,  or  Cervulus,  in  Middle  -Age  Writers, 
a kind  of  fport,  celebrated  by  pagans,  and  after  their  exam- 
ple by  the  Chrillians,  on  New-Year’s  day  ; when  they  ran 
about  in  rr.afquerade,  dr  tiled  in  imitation  of  deer,  and 
other  btafts.  We  find  divers  cenfures  of  the  fathers,  and 
decrees  of  councils  again!!  the  obfervance  of  this  ceremony. 
Even  litanies  were  compofed,  and  falling  prefcribed  for  that 
dav,  ad  calcandum gentlllum  confuetudinem . Du-Cange. 

CER.VUS,  in  Fortification,  a fort  ot  forked  flake  or  pa- 
lifade,  planted  fometirnes  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch,  fome- 
times  in  the  bottom  of  the  fame,  clofe  to  the  foot  of  the  inner 
flope  thereof,  fometirnes  on  the  barm  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ditch  and  the  pa-apet  of  the  retrenchment  to 
prevent  the  approach  and  afeent  of  the  enemy,  and  to  annoy 
and  wound  him  in  attempting  to  force  or  carry  inch  a work. 
Ccrvi  were  alfo  fometirnes  planted  in  holes,  or  trous  de-loup 
at  fome  little  dillance,  to  impede  and  prevent  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  . Caefar  made  nie  of  cervi  near  Aleila  as  appears 
from  the  c.  72.  of  the  7th  book  of  his  commentaries  De 
Bello  Gailico. 

Cf.rvus,  in  Zoology , a genus  of  quadrupeds,  in  the  order 
Pecora.  The  horns  are  f did,  branched,  thickell  at  tip,  co- 
vered while  young  with  a downy  fkin,  and  annual  ; front 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  eight  ; tulles  none,  or  fometirnes  one 
folitary  on  each  fide,  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Species. 

Pvgarcus.  No  tail;  horns  trifurcated.  Pallas  Tt.  and 
Schreber  Saeugtli.  Census  aha , Gmtl. 

T his  is  truly  an  alpine  fpecies,  inhabiting  for  the  mod 
pait  the  woody  fumrnits  of  the  mountains  of  Idiicania, 
Ruffia,  and  Siberia,  in  the  fummer  ; and  defeending  into  the 
plains  only  in  winter.  It  is  larger  than  the  roe-buck,  and  is 
obferved  to  become  hoary  in  winter.  At  other  times  the 
body  is  of  a deep  reddifh-brown,  with  the  lower  pa’-t  and 
limbs  paltr  ; round  the  nofe,  and  on  the  tides  of  the  lower 
lip  black  ; the  tip  of  the  lip,  and  alio  the  rump,  are  white. 
The  horns  are  tuberculated  at  the  bafe  Ears  white,  and 
villous  within,  fringed  with  a few  long  black  hairs  ; and  in- 
llead  of  tail,  a broad  cutaneous  excrefcence. 

Aloes.  Horns  palmated,  without  ftems  ; throat  caruncu- 
lated.  Einn.  Fn.  Slice.  Census  alces,  Briff.  Pice,  Pliny, 
Johnll.  &c.  Alces , Ctefar  Bell.  Gal).  & c.  Mojfe,  Laet. 
Moofe  deer,  Dudley,  Dale,  &c.  Orignal , Chariev.  Plan, 
Buff.  Elk,  Lawion. 

Should  the  elk  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  the  moofe  deer 
of  America  be  the  fame  animal,  it  will  rank  as  the  largeft 
fpecies  of  the  cervine  tribe  extant  at  this  time,  to  our  know- 
ledge, either  in  the  old  or  new  continent.  It  has  been  ufual 
with  writers  to  confider  the  hi  (lory  of  the  two  kinds  toge- 
ther; and,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  follow  their  example,  refervmg  to  oi'.rfclvcs  hereafter  an 
opportunity  of  Hating,  in  a few  words,  how  far  we  diffent 
from  this  generally  received  opinion.  The  elk,  when  full 
grown,  is  fcarcely  inferior  to  a horfe  in  frze.  In  fhape  it  is 
much  l els  elegant  than  the  reft  of  the  deer  kind,  having  a 
very  fnort  and  thick  neck,  a large  head,  horns  dilating  alrnoff 
immediately  from  the  bafe  into  a broad  palmated  form  ; a 
thick,  broad,  heavy  upper  lip,  hanging  very  much  over  the 
lower,  very  high  fhoulders,  and  long  legs.  The  colour  is  a 
dark  greyifh-brown,  much  paler,  or  whitifh  on  the  legs,  and. 
beneath  the  tail.  The  hair  is  of  a ftrong,  coarfe,  and  elaftic 
nature,  and  is  much  longer  on  the  top  of  the  fhoulders,  and 
ridge  of  the  neck,  than  on  other  parts,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  ftiffifh  mane;  beneath  the  neck  alfo  the  hair  is  of 
confiderable  length,  and  in  fome  fpecimens  of  the  animal,  a 


fart  of  caruncle,  or  excrefcence,  covered  with  long  hair,  is 
pendent  from  beneath  the  throat  ; a circumllance  fpoken  of 
by  Linnaeus  as  part  of  the  fpecific  character  of  the  animalr- 
but  which  is  more  vifible  at  fome  particular  feafons  than  at 
others,  and  is  fometirnes  wanting.  The  eyes  and  ears  are 
large  ; the  hoofs  broad,  and  the  tail  extremely  Ihort.  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  the  gieatell  height  of  the  elk  is  about 
feven  hands,  and  the  weight  of  fuch  an  animal  about  1229 
pounds.  The  horns  have  been  known  to  weigh  56  pounds, 
and  to  meafure  each  32  inches  in  length.  The  female  is 
rather  fmaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  horns.  This  applies 
only  to  the  American  moofe,  which  is  obierved  to  arrive  at 
a greater  magnitude  than  the  European  kind. 

The  elk  of  Europe  and  Afia  is  lound  chiefly  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  in  the  woody  trafts  of  the  Ruffian  dominions, 
and  in  Siberia  ; but  not  in  the  flat  countries  of  the  Arftie 
regions,  nor  in  Kamtfchatka.  The  American  moofe  inhabits- 
the  ifle  of  cape  Breton,  Nova  Scot. a,  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  Canada,  and  the  country  furrounding  the 
great  lakes,  almoft  as  far  fouth  as  Ohio  ; both  in  the  old  and 
new  continent  thefe  animals  preferring  the  colder  climates. 
The  elk  refides  principally  in  the  midft  of  forefts,  for  the 
convenience  of  brovvfing  the  boughs  of  trees  ; becaufe  it  is 
prevented  from  grazing  with  facility  on  account  of  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  neck,  and  difproportionate  length  of  the  legs. 
They  often  have  recourfe  to  aquatic  plants,  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  by  wading  into  the  water.  Sarrafin  tells  us 
they  are  very  fund  of  the  {linking  trefoil,  Anagyrls  fcctlda, 
and  will  uncover  the  fnovv  with  their  feet  to  procure  it. 
When  palling  through  the  woods,  they  raife  their  heads  to 
an  horizontal  pofition  to  prevent  their  horns  from  being  en- 
tangled among  the  branches.  Their  gait  is  remarkable; 
their  general  pace  is  deferibed  to.be  a high,  fhambling,  but 
very  fwift  trot,  the  feet  being  lifted  up  very  high , and  the 
hoofs  clattering  much  during  their  moti  n,  as  is  the  cafe  alfo 
with  the  rein-deer  ; in  their  common  walk  they  lift  their 
Ret  very  high,  and  will,  without  difficulty,  ftep  over  a gate 
five  feet  high.  They  feed  principally  in  the  night,  and 
whenever  they  graze  are  obferved  to  choofe  an  afeending* 
ground,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  reaching  the  furface 
with  their  lips.  They  ruminate  like  an  ox.  The  rutting 
feafon  is  in  autumn.  The  female  brings  forth  two  young  at 
a birth,  in  the  month  of  Apiil,  which  follow  the  dam  a whole 
year.  During  the  fummer  they  keep  in  families.  In  deep 
fnows  they  collect  in  numbers  in  the  forefts  of  pines,  for 
protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  under  the 
fhelter  of  thole  evergreens.  The  elk,  though  naturally  of  an 
inoffenfive  and  peaceable  difpofition,  difplays  a confiderable 
fiiare  of  courage  when  fuddenly  attacked,  defending  himfelf 
with  great  vigour  not  only  with  his  horns,  but  alio  by  link- 
ing violently  with  his  fore  feet,  in  which  he  is  fo  dextrous, 
as  eafily  to  kill  a dog,  or  even  wolf,  at  a finglc  blow.  The 
flelh  of  the  moofe  is  extremely  fweet  and  nourilhing  : the 
Indians  fay,  thar  they  can  travel  three  times  farther  after  a 
meal  of  moofe,  than  after  any  other  animal  food.  The 
tongues  are  excellent,  but  the  nofe  is  faid  to  be  perfectly 
marrow,  and  is  confidered  the  greateft  delicacy  in  Canada. 
The  Tin  makes  excellent  buff,  being  foft,  ilrong,  and  light. 
The  Indians  drefi>  the  hide,  ami  after  foaking  it  for  fome 
time,  fire  tell  and  render  it  Ripple  by  a lather  of  the  brains  in 
hot  water.  They  not  only  make  their  fnow-fhoes  of  the 
fkin,  but  after  the  chace  cover  the  hull  of  their  canoes  with 
it,  in  which  they  return  home  with  the  fpoils  of  their  chace  . 
The  hair  on  the  neck,  withers,  and  hams  of  a full  grown  elk 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  making  mattreffes  and  faddles  ; and 
the  palmated  parts  of  the  horns  are  further  excavated  by  the 
a Indians,, 
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Indians,  and  converted  into  ladles,  and  other  culinary  ar- 
ticles^ 

The  chace  of  the  moofe  deer  forms  an  important  occupa- 
tion among  the  natives  of  North  America,  and  is  performed 
by  them  in  various  methods.  The  firit  is  the  moll  fimple, 
and  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Before  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  frozen,  multitudes  of  the  favages  afftmble  in 
their  canoes,  and  form  with  them  a vail  crefcent,  each  horn 
touching  the  (hore.  Another  party  perform  their  lliare  of 
the  chace  among  the  woods,  furrounding  an  extenlive  trad, 
Jetting  loofe  their  dogs,  and  prefiing  towards  the  water  with 
loud  cries.  The  animals  alarmed  by  the  noife,  fly  before  the 
Jiunters,  and  plunge  into  the  rake,  where  they  are  killed  by 
the  other  favages  in  their  boats,  who  are  prepared  to  receive 
them  with  clubs  and  lances.  Another  method  purfued  at 
times  by  the  hunters  is  more  artful.  They  enclofe  a large 
fpace  of  ground  with  Hakes  hedged  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  forming  two  Tides  of  a triangle.  The  bottom  fpace 
opens  into  a fecond  fpace  completely  triangular.  At  the 
opening  are  hung  numbers  of  fnares  made  ol  flips  of  raw 
hides.  The  Indians,  as  before,  aflfemble  in  great  troops,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  noifes  drive  into  the  hr  It  enclofure  not  only 
the  moofes,  but  the  other  kinds  of  deer,  which  abound  in  that 
country.  Some  forcing  their  way  into  the  farthell  triangle, 
•are  caught  in  the  fnares  by  the  neck  or  horns  ; and  thole 
which  efcape  the  fnares  and  pafs  the  opening  hnd  their  fate 
from  the  arrows  directed  at  them  from  all  quarters.  They 
are  often  killed  with  the  gun.  When  firtt  diflodged,  the 
animal  falls  down,  or  fquats,  as  if  difabled,  for  a moment  or 
two,  at  which  mltant  the  hunter  fires  ; if  he  miffes,  the 
moofe  lets  off  at  a fwift  trot,  making  at  the  fame  time  a pro- 
digious clattering  with  the  hoofs,  like  the  rein  deer,  and  will 
oftentimes  run  20  or  30  miles  before  he  comes  to  bay,  or 
takes  to  the  water.  The  ufual  time  for  this  diverlion  is 
the  winter.  The  hunters  avoid  entering  on  the  chace  till 
the  fun  is  ilrong  enough  to  melt  the  frozen  crult  with  which 
the  fnow  is  covered,  otherwife  the  animal  can  run  over  the 
firm  furface  : they  wait  till  it  becomes  loft  enough  to  impede 
the  flight  of  the  moofe,  which  links  up  to  the  (boulders, 
flounders,  and  gets  on  with  difficulty,  while  the  fportfman 
purfues  at  his  eale  on  his  broad  rackets,  or  fnow-lhoes,  and 
Makes  a ready  prey  of  the  diftreffed  animal.  An  ancient 
fuperftition  has  prevailed  that  the  elk  is  naturally  iubjed  to 
the  epilepfy,  and  that  it  finds  its  cure  by  fcratching  its  ear 
•with  the  hoof  till  it  draws  blood;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
notion  the  hoofs  of  the  elk  form  an  article  of  the  ancient  ma- 
teria medica.  A piece  of  the  hoof  was  anciently  fet  in  a 
ring,  and  worn  as  a prefervauve  againll  the  complaint  above 
mentioned  ; and  fometimesthe  hoof  was  held  in  the  patient’s 
hand,  or  applied  to  the  pulle,  to  the  left  ear,  or  Impended  in 
luch  a manner  from  the  neck  as  to  touch  the  brealt.  The 
hoof  has  been  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  the  falhng-ficknefs  ; 
they  apply  it  to  the  heart  of  the  perfon  afflidted,  and  make 
him  hold  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  rub  his  ear  with  it.  They 
alfo  ufe  it  in  the  colic,  vertigo,  pleurify,  and  purple  fever, 
pulverifing  the  hoof,  and  drinking  it  in  water. 

It  fhonld  be  farther  mentioned,  that,  although  the  fyno- 
nyms  referred  to  by  naturaliifs  for  Cervus  alces  are  repeated 
in  the  above  account,  we  wifh  to  imprefs  on  the  reader’s 
mind  our  diflruit  of  their  accuracy  in  fome  leading  points. 
Perhaps  on  further  inveftigation,  the  European  elk  and  the 
moofe  deer  of  America  may  prove,  as  we  fufpecl,  to  be  two 
diilindl  fpecies.  With  regard  to  the  enormous  palmated, 
foflihfed  horns  that  are  fometimes  dug  up  in  Ireland  and 
other  parts  of  Britain,  a more  pofitive  opinion  may  be  ad- 
vanced ; they  are  certainly  not  the  horns  of  the  moofe  deer, 
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as  mod  writers  imagine.  In  point  of  fize  they  very  far  ex« 
ceed  the  horns  of  the  larged  moofe,  and  in  their  appearance 
differ  fo  materially  that  they  could  not  pofiibly  have  be- 
longed to  that  animal ; they  have  long  beams  to  fupport  the 
palmated  part  indead  of  fnort  ones,  as  in  the  moofe  ; they 
are  alfo  dronger  and  thicker,  and  are  commonly  from  10  to 
12,  or  fometimes  13  feet  from  tip  to  tip  ! It  requires  no 
argument  to  prove  that  fuch  (fupendous  horns  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  fpecies  of  the  Cervine  race  at  prefent  known, 
and  that  they  mud  of  courfe  have  belonged  to  fome  fpecies 
either  totally  extindf,  or  hitherto  undifeovertd. 

Tarandus.  Horns  ramofe,  recurvated,  round,  with 
palmated  fummits.  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  Amoen.  Acad.  See. 
Tarandits,  Piin.  Aldr.  &c.  Rangifer,  Gefn.  Aldr.  &c.  Renne, 
Buff.  Rein  deer,  Penn. 

The  Rein  Deer,  when  full  grown,  according  to  Pennant, 
is  four  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  the  body  of  a fomewhat 
thick  and  fquare  form,  and  the  legs  fhorter  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  the  common  flag.  The  general  colour  is  brown 
above,  and  white  beneath,  but  as  it  advances  in  age  it  often 
becomes  of  a greyifh  white,  and  fometimes  almod  entirely 
black  ; the  hair  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  of  much 
greater  length  than  the  red,  and  forms  a kind  of  hanging- 
beard  in  that  part.  Both  fexes  are  furnidied  with  horns,  but 
thofe  of  the  male  are  much  larger  and  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  female.  The  hoofs  are  long,  large,  and  black,  as  are 
alfo  the  falfe  or  fecondary  hoofs  behind  ; and  thefe  latter 
while  the  animal  is  running,  by  (triking  againd  each  other, 
make  a remarkable  clattering  found  that  may  be  heard  at  a 
confiderable  dillance.  No  animal  of  this  tribe  appears  to 
vary  fo  much  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  horns  as  the  rein 
deer.  I11  general  the  horns  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
length,  and  flciidernefs  in  proportion,  and  are  furnifhed  at 
the  bafe  with  a pair  of  brow  antlers,  and  at  the  extremity 
with  widely  expanded  and  palmated  tips  diredfed  forwards ; 
towards  the  middle  of  the  horn  rifts  another  large  branch, 
which  turns  upwards,  and  is  branched  at  the  tip  ; the  re- 
mainder of  the  horn  runs  on  to  a great  length  in  a backward 
direflion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  ramofe  at  the  extremity.  In 
the  young  and  middle  aged  rein  deer  the  horns  are  remark- 
ably flcnder.  Gefner  gives  the  figure  of  a full  grown  male 
rein  deer,  which  Linnaeus  has  pronounced  to  be  a good 
reprel'entation  of  the  animal,  and  in  this,  the  horns  which  ex- 
tend horizontally  along  the  back  even  projedl  beyond  the  tail. 
The  height  of  the  domefticated  rein  deer  is  about  three  feet ; 
of  the  wild  ones,  four.  It  lives  to  the  age  of  fixtecn  years.  The 
female  goes  with  young  thirty  three  weeks.  The  male  caffs 
his  horns  annually  at  the  end  of  November,  the  female  not  tiil 
(he  fawns  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  rein  deer  is  celebrated  for  its  fervices  to  the  fimple 
and  harmlefs  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  who,  undifiurbed  by 
the  founds  of  war,  or  the  troubles  of  commerce,  lead  a kind 
of  paftoral  life  even  within  the  frozen  limits  of  the  ardtic 
circle,  and  have  no  other  cares  than  thofe  of  providing  for 
the  rigours  of  their  long  w'inter,  and  of  rearing  and  fupportmg 
their  numerous  herds  of  rein  deer,  w'hich  may  be  faid  to  con- 
ftitute  alrnofl  their  whole  wealth  ; and  which  are  ufed  not 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  food,  but  for  travelling  occafionally 
over  that  frozen  country  during  winter.  To  the  Laplander 
this  animal  is  confidered  as  at  once  the  fubflitute  of  the  horfe, 
the  cow,  the  (beep,  and  the  goat.  The  milk  affords  them 
cheefe,  the  flefh  food,  the  Ikin  cloathing,  the  tendons  bow* 
firings,  and  when  fplit,  thread,  the  horns  glue,  and  the  bones 
fpoons.  During  winter  it  fupplies  the  want  of  a horfe  and 
draws  their  fledges  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  over  the  frozen 
lakes  aad  rivers,  or  over  the  fnow  which  at  that  fcafon  covers 
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the  whole  country.  A rich  Laplander  is  fometimes  poffeffed 
of  a thoufand  rein  deer.  In  autumn  they  feek  the  higheft 
hills  to  avoid  the  Lapland  gad-fl  v,  which  at  that  time  depofits 
its  eggs  in  their  fkin,  and  in  many  inflances  proves  fatal  to 
the  animal.  So  dreadful  is  this  fcottrge,  that  the  moment  a 
fingle  fly  appears,  the  whole  herd  perceive  it,  and  betray 
every  fymptom  of  terror  by  their  geflures,  fhaking,  and 
tofling  their  heads,  and  running  about  for  fhelter,  or  to  avoid 
the  ftroke  of  their  diminutive  but  cruel  enemy.  The  chief 
food  of  the  reinticer  is  a fpecics  of  lichen,  commonly  called 
the  rein  deer  mofs,  which  covers  vafl  tradls  of  the  northern 
regions,  and  on  which  thefe  animals  particularly  delight  to 
browfe.  lit  fummer  they  readily  procure  it  in  vail  plenty, 
and  in  winter  dig  with  their  feet  and  brow  antlers  through 
the  fnow  to  obtain  it.  The  Laplander  devote  their  whole 
care  to  the  management  of  thefe  ufeful  animals,  occafionally 
houfing  and  nurfing  their  herds  during  winter  ; and  attending 
them  in  fummer  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

The  mode  of  travelling  in  fledges  drawn  by  the  rein  deer 
deferves  mention.  There  are  in  Lapland  two  races  of  the  rein 
deer,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  latter  are  preferable  for 
drawing  the  fledge,  to  which  the  Laplander  accuftoms  them 
betimes,  yoking  them  to  it  by  a lira p which  goes  round  the 
neck  and  comes  down  between  the  legs.  The  fledge  is  ex- 
tremely flight,  and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  the  fkin  of  a 
young  deer,  the  hair  turned  to  Aide  on  the  frozen  fnow. 
The  perfon  who  fits  on  this  guides  the  animal  with  a cord, 
faftened  round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it  to  proceed 
with  his  voice,  and  drives  it  with  a goad.  The  wild 
breed  are  by  far  the  ftrongefl,  but  thefe  often  prove 
refractory,  and  turn  upon  their  drivers,  who  have  then 
no  other  refource  but  to  cover  themfelves  with  the 
fledge,  and  let  the  animal  vent  its  fury  upon  that.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  that  are  tame  ; no  creature  can  be 
more  adlive,  patient,  and  willing  ; when  hard  pufhed  they 
will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedilh  miles,  it  is  faid,  or  between  fifty 
and  fixty  Englifh  miles  at  one  ftretch  ; but  in  fuch  a cafe  the 
poor  obed'ent  creature  fatigues  itfelf  to  death,  and  if  not 
killed,  to  relieve  it  from  mifery,  will  die  in  a day  or  two  after. 
In  general  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles  without  halting, 
and  without  any  great  or  dangerous  effort.  This,  which  is 
the  only  mode  of  travelling  in  Lapland,  can  be  performed  to 
advantage  only  when  the  fnow  is  glazed  over  with  the  ice  ; 
and  though  it  be  a fpeedy  method  of  conveyance,  it  is  incon- 
venient, dangerous,  and  troublefome.  The  Samoieds  confider 
them  as  animals  of  draught.  The  Koreki,  a nation  of 
Kamtfchatka  who  keep  immenfe  herds  of  rein  deer,  alfo 
train  them  to  the  fledges.  They  ufually  harnefs  two  to  each 
carriage,  and  it  is  faid  they  will  travel  150  verfts  in  one  day, 
a diflance  equal  to  about  1 12  Englifh  miles. 

The  rein  deer  is  a native  of  the  northern  regions.  In 
Europe  its  chief  refidence  is  in  Norway  and  Lapland.  In 
Afia  it  frequents  the  north  coaft  as  far  as  Kamtfchatka, -and 
the  inland  parts  as  far  as  Siberia.  In  America  it  occurs  in 
Greenland  and  does  not  extend  farther  fouth  than  Canada. 
The  Samoieds,  the  Efquimaux,  and  the  Greenlanders,  all  of 
whom  poffefs  this  animal,  confider  it  principally  as  an  objecl 
of  chace.  Among  the  two  laft  people  the  fiefh  conililutes 
their  chief  article  of  food.  They  eat  it  either  raw,  drefled 
frefh,  or  dried  and  fmoaked  with  the  fnow  lichen.  The 
wearied  hunters  will  drink  the  raw  blood,  but  it  is  ufiialiy 
drtffed  with  the  berries  of  the  heath.  The  {kin  drefled  with 
the  hair  on  is  foft  and  pliant,  and  is  employed  in  making  their 
drefs,  the  inner  lining  of  their  tents,  or  as  blankets.  The 
tendons  ferve  for  bow-firings,  and  when  fplit  are  the  threads 
with  which  they  few  their  jackets. 

Before  the  Greenlanders  became  acquainted  with  fire  arms 
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they  were  accuflomed  to  take  the  rein  deer  by  what  was 
called  the  clapper-hunt  ; in  which  the  women  and  children 
furrounded  a large  fpace,  and,  where  people  were  wanting,  fet 
up  poles  capped  with  a turf  in  certain  intervals  to  terrify  the 
animals  ; they  then  with  great  nolle  drove  the  rein'  deer  into 
the  narrow  defiles,  where  the  men  lay  in  wait,  and  killed., 
them  with  harpoons  and  darts.  But  they  are  now  become 
fcarce  in  Greenland.  The  rein-deers  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudfon’s  bay  in  amazing  numbers.  Columns 
of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  are  feen  annually  palling  from  north 
to  fouth  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  driven  out  of 
the  woods  by  mufketoes.  They  go  to  rut  in  September, 
and  tlie  males  foon  after  fhed  their  horns  ; they  are  at  that 
feafon  very  fat,  but  fo  rank  and  mufky  as  not  to  be  eatable. 
The  females  bring  forth  their  young  in  jure,  in  the  moft  fe- 
queftered  fpots  they  can  find,  and  then  they  likewife  lofe  their 
horns.  In  autumn  the  deer  with  their  fawns  migrate  north- 
ward. The  Indians  are  very  attentive  to  their  motions,  for 
thefe  anima's  conftitute  the  chief  part  of  their  drefs,  as  well 
as  food.  They  often  kill  numbers  for  the  fake  of  tneir 
tongue  only  ; at  other  times  they  Separate  theflefh  from  the 
bones,  and  preferve  it  by  drying  it  in  the  fnic.ke.  The  fat 
which  they  alio  fave,  they  fell  to  the  Englifh  in  bladders, 
who  nfe  it  for  frying  inflead  of  butter.  The  flans  alfo  are  an 
article  of  extenfive  commerce  with  the  Englifh.  I he  Indians 
kill  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  winter,  and  during  the 
migratory  fealons,  lying  in  watch  in  their  canoes,  and 
fpearing  them  while  fwimming  over  the  rivers,  or  from  one 
ifland  to  another.  Authors  make  feveral  varieties  of  the 
rein  deer  ; what  is  called  the  Greenland  Buck,  and  Green- 
land deer,  has  the  horns  round,  and  covered  with  a hairy 
fleiti;  Capra  groenladica,  Ray , and  var  (3  groenlandicus,  Gmel. 
Another  variety,  the  Caribou  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  has  the 
horns  ftraight  with  one  branch  at  the  bafe  turned  backwards, 
y Caribou.  Gmel. 

Ei.aphus.  Horns  branched,  round  and  recurvated.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec.  Cervus,  Pliny.  Gefn.  Aidr.  &c.  Edler  Hirfch , 
Wild  Oder  Thier,  Riding.  Cerf,  bicbe  et  faon  de  cerf,  Buff. 
Stag,  Penn.  See. 

The  flag  is  a native  of  almofl  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  as  well  as  Afia.  It  alfo  occurs  in  tome  few  parts  of 
Africa,  and  pretty  generally  in  North  America  ; in  which 
latter  country  it  occafionally  arrives  at  a larger  fize  than  in 
the  whole  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Siberia,  where 
Pennant  informs  us  it  is  found  of  a gigaptic  magnitude. 
The  flag  varies  in  different  countries  very  confiderably,  fo 
much  indeed  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  travellers  and  other 
writers  have  oftentimes  confounded  animals  of  very  dif- 
ferent fpecies  under  this  general  title  in  fpeaking  of  the  pro- 
dudftions  of  dillant  countries.  Mofl  commonly  the  flag  is 
about  three  feet  and  a half  high,  and  of  a reddifh  brown 
colour,  beneath  whitifh.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a very  dark  or 
blackifh  brown  ; fometimesof  a pale  or  yellow  brow  n ; and, 
laftlv,  inflances  occur  of  flags  being  entirely  white,  which 
laft  are  mentioned  both  by  Ariflotle  and  Piinv,  but  as  rare, 
The  horns  alfo  vary  as  to  the  fize  and  number  of  ramifications, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  Erxleben  mentions  three 
diliincl  varieties  of  the  flag  [Cervus  Fdaphus ) independent  of 
the  common  European  kind,  namely,  Firll,  Hippelaphus 
Larger,  with  the  hair  on  the  neck  longer.  Cervus  Ger- 
manicus,  lye  Briff.  Ariflotle.  Piiny. 

Tragelaphus,  Gefn.  Hippelaphus , (3.  Gmel.  Second,  Ccrjl- 
canus , y.  Gmel.  C.  minor  fufeus,  Erxl.  Cerf  de  CcrJ'e, 
Buff.  This  is  final ler  than  the  laft  and  has  the  body  fufeous. 
Third,  C.  Canadenfis,  Gmel.  C .cornibus  amplijfvnis , Erxl. 
with  very  ample  horns.  Cervus  Canadetifls,  Briff.  Stag  of 
Virginia,  Dale.  Stag  cf  Carolina,  Lavvfcn.  Stag  of  America, 
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Catefby.  The  hiftories  of  all  thefe  varieties  are  fo  intimately 
blended  with  each  other  by  writers  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
fidered  under  one  general  head. 

The  ftag,  fays  the  ingenious  Buffon,  is  one  of  thofe  inno- 
cent and  peaceable  animals  that  feem  deftined  to  embelhfh 
the  foreft,  and  animate  the  folitudes  of  nature.  The  ele- 
gance of  his  form,  the  lightnefs  of  his  motions,  the  ftrength 
of  his  limbs,  and  the  branching  horns  with  which  his  head  is 
decorated,  confpire  to  give  him  a high  rank  among  quadru- 
peds, and  to  render  him  worthy  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  fize  and  ilature  of  thefe  animals  differ  according  to  the 
places  they  inhabit  : thofe  which  frequent  the  vallies,  or 
the  hills  abounding  in  grain,  are  larger  and  taller  than  thofe 
which  feed  upon  dry  and  rocky  mountains.  The  latter  are 
low,  thick,  and  fhort ; neither  are  they  equally  fwift,  though 
they  run  longer  than  the  former  : they  are  alfo  more  vicious, 
and  have  longer  hair  on  their  heads  ; their  horns  are  com- 
monly fhort  and  black,  like  a ftunted  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  always  of  a darker  colour,  but  the  horns  of  the  flags 
whicli  feed  in  the  plains  are  high,  and  of  a clear  reddifh 
colour,  like  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees  that  grow  in  a good 
foil.  Thefe  little  fquat  Hags  never  frequent  the  lofty 
woods  but  keep  conftantly  among  the  coppices,  where  they 
can  more  eafily  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs.  The  Cor- 
fican  race  appears  to  be  the  fmalleft  of  thofe  mountain  flags. 
This  kind  is  fcarcely  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  ordi- 
nary fort,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a terrier  among  flags. 
His  colour  is  brown,  his  body  fquat,  and  his  legs  fhort. 
Buffon  feems  convinced,  however,  that  the  fize  and  flature 
of  the  Carfican  flag,  and  of  flags  in  general,  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  for,  having  reared  one  of 
this  breed  at  his  houfe,  and  fed  him  plentifully  for  four 
years,  he  was  much  taller,  thicker,  and  plumper  at 
that  age  than  the  oldefl  Hags  in  his  woods,  though  thofe 
were  of  a very  good  fize.  The  flag  appears  to  have  a fine 
eye,  an  acute  fmell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  Hike  that  of  the 
cat  and  the  owl,  the  eye  of  the  ftag  contrails  in  the  light 
and  dilates  in  the  dark,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  are  horizontally,  while  in  the  firil 
mentioned  animals  they  are  vertically.  When  the  (lag  liftens, 
he  raifes  his  head,  eredls  his  ears,  and  perceives  the  found 
from  a great  diitance.  When  going  into  a coppice,  or 
other  half-covered  place,  he  Hops  to  look  round  him  on  all 
fides,  and  feents  the  wind  to  difeover  if  any  objedl  be  near 
that  might  diiturb  him.  Though  rather  Ample,  he  has 
curiofity  and  cunning.  If  any  one  whiffles  or  calls  to  him 
from  a diftance,  lie  Hops  fhort,  gazes  attentively,  and  with 
a kind  of  admiration  ; and  if  thofe  who  diffurb  him  have 
neither  dogs  nor  offenfive  weapons,  he  commonly  paffes 
along  quietly,  and  without  altering  his  pace.  He  appears 
to  liften  with  great  tranquillity  and  delight  to  the  fhepherd’s 
pipe,  and  the  hunters  fometimes  make  life  of  this  inftrument 
to  embolden  and  deceive  them.  They  will  follow  the  founds 
of  mufic  for  miles,  proceeding  while  they  hear  it,  halting 
the  moment  the  players  ceafe,  and  again  advancing  when 
the  mufic  recommences.  In  general  the  flag  is  lefs  afraid 
of  men  than  of  dogs,  and  is  never  fufpicious,  or  ufes  any 
arts  of  concealment,  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  difturbed. 
He  eats  flowly,  feledlshis  food  with  care,  and,  afterhisftomach 
is  full,  feeksa  place  to  lie  down  and  ruminate  at  leifure.  He 
feems  to  perform  the  adl  of  rumination  with  lefs  facility 
than  the  ox,  and  it  appears  only  by  violent  efforts  he  can 
caufe  the  food  to  rife  from  his  firftftomach.  This  difficulty 
arifes  from-  the  length  and  direction  of  the  paffage  through 
which  the  aliment  muff  pafs  : the  neck  of  the  ox  is  fhort 
and  ftraight,  but  that  of  the  ftag  is  long  and  arched,  and 
therefore  greater  efforts  are  required  in  rumination. 


In  winter  and  fpring  the  ftag  does  not  drink,  the  dews 
with  which  the  tender  herbage  is  furcharged  being  then  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatify  his  third,  but  during  the  parching  heats  of 
the  fummer  he  frequents  the  brooks,  marfhes,  and  fountains, 
and  in  autumn  is  fo  over-heated  that  he  fearches  every 
where  for  water  to  bathe  and  refrefh  his  body.  He  then 
fwims  with  more  eafe  than  at  any  other  time,  on  account  of 
his  fatnefs,  and  has  been  obferved  crofiing  very  large  rivers. 
It  has  been  afferted,  that  in  the  feafon  of  love,  flags  will 
throw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  pafs  from  one  ifland  to 
another  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  leagues  in  fearch  of  the 
hinds.  Pontoppidan  tells  us  that  the  Norwegian  flags,  which 
are  only  in  the  diocefes  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim, 
have  been  feen  to  fwim  in  numbers  acrofs  the  ftraits  from 
the  continent  to  the  adjacent  iflands,  refting  their  heads  upon 
each  others  cruppers,  and  that  when  thofe  who  lead  are 
fatigued  they  retire  behind,  and  the  mod  vigorous  take  their 
places.  The  ftag  leaps  llill  more  nimbly  than  he  fwims, 
and,  when  purfued,  can  readily  clear  a hedge  or  paling  of 
fix  feet  height.  The  aliment  of  the  flags  differs  according 
to  the  feafons.  In  autumn  they  fearch  for  the  buds  of 
green  fhrubs,  the  flowers  of  the  heath,  and  leaves' of  bram- 
bles. In  the  winter,  during  the  fnow,  they  ftrip  the  bark 
off  the  trees,  and  feed  upon  that,  and  the  mofs  which  they 
find  on  the  trees  ; and  in  mild  weather  they  browfe  in  the 
corn  fields.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring  they  go  in  queft  of 
the  catkins  of  the  trembling  poplar,  willow,  and  hazel,  and 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  cornel.  In  fummer,  when  they 
have  abundance  and  variety,  they  prefer  rye  to  all  other 
grain,  and  the  black  berry  bearing  alder  (rhamnus  frangula) 
to  all  other  wood. 

Stags,  in  general,  caff  their  horns  fooner  or  later  in  the 
fpring,  in  proportion  to  their  ages.  It  feldom  happens  that 
both  horns  fali  off  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  generally  pre- 
ceding the  other  by  a day  or  two.  The  old  flags  call  their 
horns  firft,  which  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  February, 
qr  beginning  of  March  : thofe  in  the  feventh  year  or  up- 
wards, do  not  call  their  horns  before  the  middle  of  March  : 
a ftag  of  fix  years  fheds  his  horns  in  April : young  Hags,  or 
thofe  from  three  to  five  years  old,  fhed  their  horns  in  the 
beginning,  and  thofe  which  are  in  the  fecond  year  not  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  May.  But  in  all  this  there  is  much 
variety  : for  the  old  flags  fometimes  call  their  horns  fooner 
than  thofe  which  are  younger;  and  befides,  the  fhedding  of 
their  hotns  is  advanced  by  a mild,  and  retarded  by  a fevere 
and  long  winter.  As  foon  as  the  flags  call  their  horns, 
they  feparate  from  each  other,  the  young  ones  only  keeping 
together.  They  no  longer  haunt  the  deep  receffes  of  the 
foreft,  but  advance  into  the  cultivated  country,  and  remain 
among  brufh-wood  during  the  fummer,  till  their  horns  are 
renewed.  In  this  feafon  they  walk  with  their  heads  low,  to 
avoid  rubbing  their  horns  againft  the  branches.  The  horns 
of  the  old  flags  are  not  half  completed  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  acquire  their  full  fize  and  hardnefs  before  the  end  of 
July.  Thofe  of  the  young  Hags  are  in  proportion  later 
both  in  fhedding  and  renewing  their  horns.  When  full 
grown,  the  animals  rub  them  ftrongly  againft  the  boughs  of 
trees,  or  any  other  convenient  objedl  in  order  to  free  them 
from  the  Hein  which  covers  them,  and  is  then  become  ufelefs  ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  begin  to  affume  the 
full  ftrength  and  confiftence  which  they  retain  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Soon  after  the  ftag  has  cleared  off  the  exuberant  fkin  from 
the  horns,  he  evinces  an  inclination  for  the  female.  By  the 
end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September,  they  leave  the 
coppice,  return  to  the  foreft,  and  begin  to  fearch  out  their 
favourite  hinds ; they  cry  with  a loud  voice,  their  neck  and 
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tTiroat  fwell,  they  grow  reftlefs,  traverfe  the  fallow  grounds 
and  plains  in  open  day,  and  dart  their  horns  againll  the  trees 
and  hedges.  In  a word,  they  feem  tranfported  with  fury, 
and  range  from  place  to  place  till  they  have  found  their  fe- 
males, whom  they  have  to  purfue  and  overcome,  before  they 
fubmit  to  their  pleafure.  if  two  (lags  approach  the  lame  hind 
at  this  time  a combat  enfues  : if  their  ftrength  be  nearly  equal, 
they  threaten,  plough  up  the  earth  with  their  paws,  make  a 
terrible  noife,  and  dart  upon  each  other  with  the  utrnoit 
fury.  Their  battles  are  carried  on  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
they  often  inflift  mortal  wounds  with  their  horns,  nor  is  the 
combat  ever  concluded  but  by  the  complete  defeat  or  flight 
of  one  of  them,  when  the  conqueror  enjovs  the  fruit  of  his 
victory,  unlefs  another  male  happens  to  appear,  and  then  a 
feccnd  combat  is  fore  to  enfue.  The  oldelt  flags  a'-e  com- 
monly viftorious,  becaufe  they  are  fiercer,  and  poffeffed  of 
greater  ftrength  than  the  young'  ones.  The  old  flags  are  the 
mofi  ardent  and  inconflant,  having  commonly  feveral  females 
at  the  fame  time,  and  when  they  have  but  one  they  remain 
attached  to  her  but  a few  days  before  they  go  in  fearch  of  a 
fecond,  with  whom  they  remain  a Hill  fhorter  time,  and  then 
wander  to  others.  The  rutting  feafon  lafts  about  three 
weeks,  during  which  period  they  eat  but  little,  and  are 
flrangers  to  all  repofe  ; night  and  day  they  are  on  foot, 
ranging  about,  fighting  with  the  males,  or  enjoying  the  fe- 
males, and  of  courfe  when  the  rutting  feafon  is  over  are  fo 
wafted,  meagre,  and  fatigued,  that  they  require  a length  of 
time  to  recover  their  ftrength.  They  then  retire  to  the 
borders  of  the  foreft,  and  graze  on  the  bell  cultivated 
lands,  where  they  find  food  in  abundance,  and  where  they 
continue  till  their  ftrength  is  reilored.  The  rutting  feafon, 
among  the  old  flags,  commences  about  die  id,  and  con- 
cludes about  the  20th  of  September;  with  thofe  of  fix  or 
feven  years  old  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  ends 
the  beginning  of  Oftober  ; with  the  young  flag  it  begins 
about  the  20th  of  September,  and  lafts  to  the  13th  of 
Oftober,  by  the  end  of  which  month  the  rutting  is  ail  over, 
except  among  the  prickets,  who,  as  well  as  the  young  hinds, 
are  the  late fl  in  coming  into  feafon  : thus,  by  the  beginning 
of  November,  the  rutting  time  is  entirely  finiftied,  and,  at  that 
period,  the  flags,  being  in  the  weakeft  condition,  are  molt 
eafily  hunted  down.  In  thofe  feafons,  when  acorns  are 
plentiful,  they  recover  in  a very  ftiort  time,  and  a fecond 
rut  will  take  place  towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  but  this  is 
always  of  a much  fhorter  duration  than  the  firft.  In  warmer 
climates,  as  the  feafons  are  more  forward,  the  rutting  feafon 
begins  fooner.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  in  Greece  it  commences 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  concludes  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

The  hinds  go  with  young  eight  months  and  a few  days, 
and  feldom  produce  more  than  one  fawn,  which  they  bring 
forth  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  They  take  the 
greateft  care  to  conceal  their  fawns,  and  will  even  prefent 
themfelves  to  be  chafed  in  order  to  draw  off  the  dogs,  and 
afterwards  return  to  take  care  of  their  young.  All  hinds 
are  not  prolific,  and  fome  of  them  are  even  barren  ; thefe  kinds 
are  more  grofs  and  fat  than  the  others,  and  are  fooner  in 
heat.  It  is  alfo  laid  fome  hinds  have  horns  like  the  flags. 
The  young  are  not  called  fawns  after  the  fixth  month,  then 
the  knobs  begin  to  appear,  and  they  take  the  name  of  knob- 
bers,  which  they  bear  till  their  horn?,  lengthen  into  fpears, 
and  then  they  are  called  brocks  and  prickets.  Though 
they  grow  very  faft,  they  do  not  quit  the  mother  all  the  firft 
fummer.  In  the  winter  they  all  refort  together,  and  their 
herds  are  more  numerous  as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere.  In 
the  fpring  they  divide,  the  hinds  retiring  to  bring  forth  ; and 
they  are  only  the  prickets  and  young  flags  which  then  keep 


together.  In  general  the  flags  ate  inclined  to  affociate,  and 
it  is  only  from  fear  or  neceifity  that  they  are  ever  found 
difperfed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months  the  flags,  are 
capable  of  engendering,  for  thofe  brought  forth  in  the 
fpring  of  the  preceding  year  will  couple  with  the  hinds  in 
autumn.  The  flag  continues  to  increafe  in  fize  till  he  has 
completed  his  eighth  year.  As  the  flag  is  very  quick  at 
firft  in  h is  growth,  a year  does  not  pafs  before  this  redun- 
dancy fhews  itfelf.  If  brought  forth  in  May,  the  horns  be- 
gin to  appear  in  May  following,  and  continue  to  increafe  till 
the  end  of  Auguft,  by  which  time  they  are  full  grown.  The 
longevity  of  the  ftag,  which  became  proverbial  among  the 
ancients,  is  in  fome  degree  a vulgar  error,  for  though  the 
animal,  compared  with  many  quadrupeds,  may  be  jullly  con- 
fidered  as  long-lived,  fince  it  is  fuppofed  in  fome  inllances  to 
arrive  at  the  age  of  35  or  40  years,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
poffefled  of  the  longevity  alcribed  to  it  by  fome  of  the  an- 
cients. Ariftotle  difcountenances  this  filly  prejudice  ; but  it 
was,  as  Buffon  obferves,  again  revived  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, and  fupported  by  the  ftory  of  a ftag  that  was  taken 
by  Charles  VI.  in  the  foreft  of  Senlis,  with  a coliar  upon  the 
neck  bearing  this  infeription,  “ Casfar  hoc  me  donavit 
the  people  rather  choofing  to  believe  this  ftag  had  lived  a 
thoufand  years,  and  had  received  his  collar  from  a Roman 
emperor,  than  that  he  came  from  Germany,  where  the  em- 
perors affumed  the  name  of  Casfar. 

In  Britain  the  ftag  is  become  lefs  common  than  formerly; 
its  excefiive  vicioufnefs  during  the  rutting  feafon  inducing 
moll  people  to  difpenfe  with  this  fpecies,  and  rear  the  fallow 
deer,  which  is  of  a more  placid  nature,  in  its  Head.  Some 
attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  render  the  ftag  domellic, 
by  treating  them  with  the  fame  gentlenefs  as  the  Laplanders 
do  their  rein-deer  : and  it  appears,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  where 
the  Portuguefe  had  introduced  the  European  breed,  they 
had  fo  far  fucceeaed  by  degrees  as  to  render  them  quite  dc- 
mellic,  many  of  the  inhabitants  keeping  large  flocks  of  them. 
But  when  the  French  took  poffeliion  of  that  ifland  they  de- 
ftroyed  moll  of  thofe  domeilicated  (lags.  Valmont  de  Bro- 
mare  afferts  that  he  faw  in  Germany  a fet,  or  “ attelage,” 
confiding  of  fix  flags,  that  were  perfeftiy  obedient  to  the 
curb,  and  aftive  to  the  ftroke  of  the  whip  ; and  in  the  mag- 
nificent ftables  of  Chantilly,  in  the  year  1770,  were  two 
flags  that  were  occafionally  harneffed  to  a fmall  chariot, 
in  which  they  carried  two  perfons.  The  flefti  of  the  old 
flags  is  very  bad  ; that  of  the  female  is  not  amifs,  but  the 
flefti  of  the  young  fawns  is  flill  better.  The  fkin  and  the 
horns  are  the  ir.oft  ufeful  parts  of  this  animal.  The  fkin 
makes  a pliable  and  durable  leather,  and  the  horns,  being 
extremely  compaft,  folid,  hard,  and  weighty,  make  excellent 
handles  for  knives,  and  other  inftruments.  Stags  are  flill 
found  wild  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  herds  of  four  or 
five  hundred  together,  ranging  at  full  liberty  over  the  vafl 
hills  of  the  north,  fome  of  w'hich  grow  to  a great  fize. 
..Pennant  fays,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Farquharfon,  that 
one  of  thofe  wild  flags  weighed  3 14  pounds,  exclufive  of  the 
entrails,  head,  and  fkin.  Formerly  the  great  Highland  chief- 
tains ufed  to  hunt  with  the  magnificence  of  eaftern  monarchs, 
afFembling  four  or  five  thoufand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the 
deer  into  the  toils,  or  to  the  flation  their  lairds  had  placed 
themfelves  in.  But  as  this  pretence  was  frequently  ufed  to 
colleft  their  vaffals  for  rebellious  purpofes,  an  aft  was  paffed 
prohibiting  any  affembly  of  this  kind.  Stags  are  likewife 
met  with  on  the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fliire  ; and  in  Ireland  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where 
they  add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  feenery 
of  the  lake  of  Killarney.  Pennant  is  perfuaded  that  the 
flag  is  not  a native  of  America,  and  confiders  the  deer  known 
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in  that  country  by  the  name  of  flag  as  a diftin£t  fpecics.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  American  flag  is  a 
variety,  C.  canadenfis  of  Erxleben.  The  Americans  hunt 
and  (hoot  thofe  animals,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the 
flefh  as  of  the  fat,  which  ferves  as  tallow  in  making  candles, 
and  the  fkins,  which  they  tlifpofe  of  to  the  Hudfon’s  bay 
company.  They  are  caught  principally  in  the  inland  parts, 
near  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes. 

D ama.  Horns  branched,  recurved,  and  compreffed,  with 
palmated  fummits.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Schreber,  Sec.  Cervi/s 
palmatus,  Damn,  & Duma  ccrvtis.  Klein.  Cervus  platyceros, 
Ray.  Dann  hir/ch,  Ridinger.  Dain  et  Daine,  Buff. 

The  fallow  deer  is  confidtrably  fmaller  than  the  ftag,  and 
is  of  a brownifh  bay  colour,  varying,  in  different  individuals, 
to  deeper  or  paler,  and  is  fpotted  on  the  back  with  white  ; 
and  fometimes,  though  rarelv,  the  whole  of  the  back  is  white. 
Colour  beneath*  and  on  the  infides  of  the  limbs,  whitifh. 
Tail  rather  longer  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  common 
ftag,  white  beneath,  and  commonly  bounded  on  each  fide  by 
a defcending  ftreak  of  black  ; but  the  principal  mark  of 
dillinftion  between  this  fpecies  and  the  flag  is  the  form  of  the 
horns,  which,  as  in  the  Hag,  are  peculiar  to  the  male,  and 
are  ciliated  at  the  upper  part,  and  palmated  or  divided  into 
proceffes  which  are  continued  to  a ccnfiderable  dilfance  down 
the  horn.  An  antler  or  limple  (lender  procefs  rifes  from 
the  bafe  of  each,  and  a limilar  one  at  fome  dillance  above 
the  firft,  both  pointing  fomewhat  forwards.  In  its  general 
form  the  animal  greatly  refembles  the  itag,  but  is  imaller, 
and  of  a more  gentle  difpofition. 

The  mannersjaf  the  fallow  deer  referable  thofe  of  the  flag, 
but  he  is  obferved  to  be  lefs  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  food, 
eating  a variety  of  vegetables  which  are  refufed  by  the  other. 
He  alfo  preferves  his  venifon  better,  and  even  after  the  rutting 
reafon  he  does  not  appear  exhaufted,  but  continues  in  nearly 
the  fame  Hate  throughout  the  year.  He  browfes  clofer 
than  the  Hag,  and  is  for  that  reafon  more  prejudicial  to 
young  trees.  At  the  fecond  year  the  fallow  buck  feeks  the  fe- 
male, and  like  the  (lag  is  inconftant  in  his  attachments.  The 
doe  goes  with  young  eight  months  and  fome  days.  She 
commonly  produces  one  fawn,  forrietimes  two,  and  very  rarely 
three.  They  are  capable  of  engendering  from  two  years  of 
age  till  fifteen  or  fixteen,  ar.d  feldom  live  more  than 
twenty. 

The  horns  of  the  fallow  buck,  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  are 
fhed  every  year,  but  at  a fomewhat  later  period,  happening 
about  fifteen  days  later.  At  their  firft  appearance  they  re- 
ferable a pair  of  l'oft,  tumid  knobs,  or  tubercles,  and  are 
covered  with  a villous  fkin  ; they  gradually  enlarge,  lengthen, 
and  widen  at  the  tops,  and  when  full  grown,  the  fkin  which 
had  ferved  to  protedl  and  nourifh  the  young  horn  becoming 
ufelefs,  is  rubbed  off  by  the  animal,  the  iinprcffion  of  the 
blood  vefltls  ftill  remaining  on  the  complete  horn,  in  the 
form  of  fo  many  ramified  furrows.  During  the  rutting  fea- 
fon  they  are  neither  fo  furious  nor  fo  violent  in  their  ardour 
as  the  common  flag.  They  never  quit  their  own  paftures 
in  fearch  of  the  females,  though  they  will  difpute  and  fight 
furioufly  for  the  poffeffionof  them.  It  often  happens  when 
there  is  a number  in  one  park,  that  they  will  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  engage  each  other  with  much  refolution  ; but 
thefe  contefts  generally  occur  from  a wifh  they  both  have  to 
graze  upon  fome  particular  fpot.  Each  of  thefe  parties 
has  its  chief ; thefe  lead  on  the  engagement,  and  the 
reft  follow  under  their  dire&ion,  One  victory  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  neither  party  yielding  upon  a fingle  defeat ; but  as  the 
battle  is  renewed  daily,  the  weakeft  are  at  laft  compellc'd  to 
retire  to  fome  fecluded  part  of  the  park,  and  be  content  with 
the  worft  palturage.  This  animal  is  not  fo  univerfal  as  the 


common  flag,  and  is  even  rare  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
France  and  Germany.  They  abound  in  England,  but  are 
chiefly  confined  to  parks.  In  Spain  it  is  faid  to  arrive  at  a 
iize  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  ftag.  It  is  found 
iu  Greece,  Paleftine,  the  north  of  China,  and  in  Perfia.  The 
fallow  deer  in  America  have  been  introduced  there  from 
Europe  ; for  the  animal  called  the  American  fallow  deer 
is  of  a very  different  kind,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  new  con- 
tinent. . 

VirGinianus.  Horns  ramofe,  turned  forwards,  and 
rather  palmated.  Penn.  quad.  Cervus  virginianus,  Gmel. 
Damn  virginiana,  Ray.  Cervus  platyceros , Sloane.  Che- 
vreuil,  Du  Pratz.  Fallow  deer,  Lawfon.  Virginian  deer, 
Penn. 

This  animal  refembles  the  fallow  deer,  but  is  taller,  has 
a longer  tail,  and  is  of  a lighter  colour  ; the  horns  are  more 
(lender  with  numerous  branches  on  the  iniide,  and  has  no 
brow  antlers.  The  general  colour  is  a light  cinereous 
brown,  the  head  of  a deeper  caft,  and  the  belly,  fides,, 
(boulders,  and  thighs  whitifh,  mottled  with  brown ; the 
tail,  which  is  about  ten  inches  long,  is  dufky  above,  and 
white  below.  This  kind  of  deer  inhabits  all  the  provinces 
fouth  of  Canada,  but  in  greateft  abundance  in  the  vafl 
favannas  contiguous  to  the  Mifiiffippi,  and  the  great  rivers 
that  flow,  into  it,  grazing  in  innumerable  herds  along  with 
the  flags  and  buffaloes.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  extend  as  far  as  Guiana,  and  to  be  the  baieu  of  that 
country,  which  is  faid  to  be  about  the  fize  of  an  European 
buck,  with  fhort  horns  bending  forward  at  their  extremities. 
This  opinion  is  erroneous,  the  baieu  being  now  afeertained 
to  be  a very  diftincl  animal  [Cervus  mexicanus,  Gmel.) 
The  Virginian  deer  are  fometimes  tamed  and  ufed  by  the 
Indians,  after  being  properly  trained,  to  decoy  the  wild, 
efpecially  at  the  rutting  feafon,  within  the  range  of  the 
hunters’  mufkets.  Both  bucks  and  does  herd  from  Sep- 
tember to  March,  after  which  the  does  fecrete  themfelves 
to  bring  forth,  and  are  found  with  difficulty.  From  this  time 
the  bucks  keep  feparate  till  the  rutting  feafon  in  September 
following.  The  deer  begin  to  feed  about  twilight  ; and 
fometimes  in  the  day-time,  but  then  only  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon, otherwile  they  rarely  venture  to  quit  their  haunts. 
Thefe  animals  are  very  rtftlefs  and  always  in  motion.  Thofe 
which  live  near  the  fhores  are  lean  and  bad,  and  are  greatly 
troubled  with  worms  in  their  head  and  throat,  the  larvsc  no 
doubt  of  various  infedts  that  like  the  tobani,  and  oejlri , or 
gad-fly,  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  flefh  of  the  animal. 
Thofe  which  frequent  the  hills  and  favannas  are  better,  but 
the  venifon  of  thefe  is  dry.  In  hard  winters  they  are  ob- 
fevved  to  feed  much  on  the  different  fpecies  of  ujfrea  or 
ftring-mofs,  which  hang?  from  the  trees.  Thefe,  in  common 
with  the  other  cloven- footed  quadrepeds  of  America,  are 
very  fond  of  fait,  and  refort  eagerly  to  the  places  impreg- 
nated with  it  ; they  are  alfo  always  feen  in  great  numbers 
licking  the  earth  in  the  fpots  where  the  ground  has  been 
torn  by  torrents  or  other  accidents.  Such  fpots  are  called 
licking  places  in  America,  and  the  hunters  are  fure  to  find 
plenty  of  game  in  thofe  fituations ; for  notwithstanding 
they  are  fo  often  difturbed  they  loon  return  again  in  droves 
to  their  favourite  haunts. 

The  deer  are  of  the  firft  importance  to  the  Indians. 
The  Heins  form  the  greateft  branch  of  their  traffic,  by  which 
they  procure  from  the  colonifts  in  exchange  many  of  the 
articles  of  life.  The  flefh  is  their  principal  food  throughout 
the  year,  which  they  prepare  by  drying  it  over  a clear  gentle 
fire,  after  cutting  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and,  in  this  ftate,  it  i3 
not  only  capable  of  long  prefervation,  but  is  very  portable 
in  their  Bidden  cxcurfions,  efpecially  when  reduced  to 
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powder.  That  the  (kins  f 'rm  an  article. of  very  extenfive 
commerce  will  not  admit  of  doubt  ; io  long  ago  as  the  year 
1764,  no  lefs  than  25,027  fkins  were  imported,  according  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  from  New  York  and  Pennfylvania.  The 
trade  is  at  prefent  kill  more  confiderable. 

Axis.  Horns  ramofe,  round,  and  ereCt  ; fummit  bifid  ; 
body  fpotted  with  white.  Erxleb.  Schreber,  &c.  Axis, 
Plin  Ray,  & c. 

This  animal,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ganges 
flag,  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  fpecies  of  th>s  genus. 
Its  fize  is  nearly  that  of  the  fallow-deer,  and  its  colour  an 
elegant  light  rufous  brown,  dihinCUy  and  beautifully  marked 
with  numerous  white  fpots  ; the  under  parts  are  paler,  and 
a line  of  white  generally  feparates  the  colour  of  the  upper 
from  the  lower  parts;  the  tail  refembles  that  of  the  fallow- 
deer,  and  is  reddifh  above  and  white  beneath.  The  fpecies 
is  faid  to  be  very  common  in  fome  parts  of  India,  about 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  lfland  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  defcribed  by  Pliny,  among  the  animals  of  India,  and  is 
faid  to  have  htcn  facred  to  Bacchus.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  is  occafionally  feen  in  parks  and 
menageries.  They  are  readily  tamed  and  feem  to  fuffer  lit- 
tle from  a ehang-e  of  climate. 

Pennant  makes  two  varieties  of  the  fpotted  Axis,  the 
middle  Axis  and  great  Axis.  The  middle  Axis  is  de- 
fcribed as  being  of  a light  rufous  colour,  but  never  fpotted. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  faid  to  vary  into  white,  and  in 
that  (late  is  confidered  as  a great  rarity.  It  inhabits  dry 
hilly  forehs  in  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Java,  where 
it  is  tonnd  in  very  numerous  herds.  The  flefh  is  much 
ekeemed  by  the  natives,  and  is  dried,  and  faltcd  for  ufe. 
The  exikence  of  the  great  Axis  is  afeertained  from  a pair 
of  horns  in  the  Bril  1 fh  Mn.feum,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
former  in  fhape,  but  of  a larger  fize.  They  meafure  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  are  of  a whitifn  colour,  and 
krong,  thick,  and  rugged.  Pennant  conjectures  they  were 
brought  from  Ceylon  or  Borneo,  having  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Eottn,  who  had  long  redded  in  the  former  of  thofe 
iflands,  that  a very  large  kind  of  kag  as  tail  as  a horfe,  and 
of  a reddifh  colour,  with  trifurcated  horns,  exilled  there  as 
well  as  in  Borneo.  In  the  latter  idand,  where  they  are 
faid  to  frequent  low  marfhy  trails,  they  are  called  waUr 
ilags. 

Porcinus.  Horns  (lender,  trifurcateel : body  above 
fufeous,  beneath  cinereous,  Schreber.  Porcine  deer, 
Penn. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  three  feet  and  a half; 
height  two  feet  and  a half ; horns  thirteen  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  eight  inches.  The  body  is  thick  and  clumfy,  the 
legs  fine  and  (lender  ; the  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  body,  and  Tides  brown  ; of  the  belly  and  rump 
lighter.  Mr.  Pennant’s  delcription  of  this  fpecies  was 
taken  from  a fpecimen  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  late  Lord 
Clive,  and  was  brought  from  Bengal.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
found  in  Borneo,  where  it  is  called  the  hog-deer  from  the 
thicknefs  of  its  body.  Of  their  feet,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  are 
made  toba.cco-koppers  in  the  fame  manner  as  of  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  kinds  of  antelopes  and  mukes. 

Africanus.  Horns  (lender  and  trifurcated;  limbs 
fhort,  thick,  and  brown  ; body  above  fawn-coloured  with 
white  fpots,  beneath-  whitifh.  Cerf  Cochon,  Buff,  fuppl. 
Spotted  Porcine  deer , Shaw.  Gen.  Zool. 

This  animal,  which  is  d"(cribed  by  Buffon  under  the 
name  of  Cerf-cochon  or  Hog-deer,  is  a native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Dr.  Shaw  confiders  it  as  a probable 
variety  of  C.  Porcinus,  and  the  French  writers  of  the 
prefent  day  think  it  only  a variety  of  the  common  ftag.  If 


the  deferiptions  of  this  little  known  animal  be  correft,  we 
(hould  however  rather  incline  to  admit  it  as  a dillinCt  fpe- 
cies, and  under  this  idea  name  it  Atricanus.  It  is  the 
fame  fize  as  the  la(l,  but  the  limbs  are  not  fine  and  (lender 
as  in  that  animal  ; they  are  on  the  contrary  (hort  and 
thick:  the  legs  and  hoofs  are  very  (mall;  the  fur  fawn 
coloured,  darkek  on  the  back,  and  fpotted  like  the  Axis 
with  white  ; the  eyes  are  black  ; and  the  upper  eyelids  fur- 
nifhed  with  long  black  hairs  ; the  nofe  is  black  ; head 
reddifli-white  intermixed  with  grey  ; ears  large  with  white 
hairs  within ; and  the  tail  fawn-coloured  above,  beneath 
white. 

Mexicanus.  Horns  trifurcated  at  the  tip  and  turned 
forward  ; body  rufous.  Penn.  Gruel.  Cer-vus  major , cornl- 
culis  brcv'i[Jimis,  Biche  des  hois,  Barrel'.  Peutlal  magame, 
Hernandez.  Baieu,  Bancroft,  Gui.  Chevreuil  d'  Ame- 
rique.  Buff.  t 

This  fpecies  is  the  fize  of  the  common  or  European  Roe- 
buck, and  of  a reddifh  colour,  but  when  young,  is  often 
fpotted  with  white.  The  horns  are  thick,  krong,  and 
rugged  ; they  bend  forward,  are  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  trifurcated  at  the  upper  part,  hut  vary  fometimes  in 
the  number  of  proeeffes.  The  head  is  large  : eyes  large 
and  bright,  and  the  neck  thick.  The  keflt  is  faid  to  be 
far  inferior  to  the  ve-nifon  of  Europe.  This  inhabits  Mexico, 
Guiana,  and  Brafil. 

Capreolus.  Horns  ramofe,  round,  ereff,  and  bifid  at 
the  fummit;  body  reddifh  brown.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Schreber. 
Erxleben,  & c. — Cervus  capreolus,  Brid.  Capraa,  Plin. 
Aid.  & c.  Capreolus,  Gefn.  Jonk.  Dorcas,  Charlet.  Chev- 
reuil  et  chevrette.  Buff.  Rekboch,  Gefn.  Ridlnger,  Sec.  Roe, 
Penn.  &c. 

The  flag,  fays  Buffon,  as  being  the  noblek  inhabitant  of 
the  wood,  occupies  the  mok  fecret  fliadts  of  the  forek,  and 
the  elevated  ridges  of  mountains,  where  the  fpreading 
branches  form  a lofty  covert,  while  the  roe,  as  if  an  inferior 
fpecies,  is  content  with  an  humbler  refidence,  and  is  feldom 
found  but  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  younger  trees, 
and  bruki-wood.  But  if  he  is  inferior  to  the  kag  in  dignity, 
krength,  and  kature,  he  is  endowed  with  more  grace,  viva- 
city, and  courage.  He  is  fuperior  in  gaiety,  neatnefs,  and 
fprightlinefs.  H;s  figure  is  mere  elegant  and  handfome : 
His  eyes  more  brilliant  and  animated.  His  limbs  are  more 
fnpple,  his  movements  quicker,  and  he  bounds  feemingly 
without  effort,  with  equal  vigour  and  agility.  His  coat  or 
hair  is  always  clean,  fmooth,  and  gloify.  He  never  wallows 
in  the  mire,  like  the  (tag.  He  delights  in  dry  and  elevated 
places,  where  the  air  is  purek.  He  poffcffes  alfo  more  cun- 
ning and  finc-ffe,  conceals  himfelf  with  greater  addrefs,  is 
more  difficult  to  trace,  and  derives  fuperior  refources  from 
inkiinff,  for  though  he  has  the  misfortune  to  leave  behind 
him  a kronger  feent  than  the  (lag,  which  redoubles  tile  ar- 
dour and  appetite  of  the  dogs,  he  knows  how  to  withdraw' 
himfelf  from  their  purfuit  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  be- 
gins his  kight,  and  by  his  numerous  doublings.  He  never 
delays,  like  the  (lag,  to  praCtife  his  addrefs  till  his  krength 
fails  him,  but  as  foon  as  he  finds  the  firk  efforts  of  a rapid 
chace  unfuccefslul,  he  repeatedly  returns  by  his  former  heps, 
and  after  confounding  by  thefe  oppofite  movements  the  di- 
rection he  has  taken,  after-intermixing  the  la ll  emanations  to 
thofe  of  the  former  courfe,  he  riles  from  the  earth  by  one 
great  bound,  retreats  to  one  fide,  where  he  lies  down  fiat  on 
his  belly,  and  in  this  fituation  allows  the  whole  troop  of  his 
deceived  puruiers  to  pafs  clofe  to  him  without  attempting 
to  move. 

The  rne  differs  from  the  (lag  and  fallow  deer,  in  difpofi- 
tion,  tc-mperament,  manners,  and  almoh  every  natural  habit. 

Iuhead 
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Tnftead  of  herding  together,  they  live  in  feparate  families ; the 
fire,  dam,  and  young  form  a little  community,  and  never  ad- 
mit a ftranger  into  it.  They  are  conftant  in  their  amours, 
and  never  unfaithful  like  the  itag.  During  the  period  in 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  talk  of  nurfing  a new  family, 
they  drive  off  the  former  brood,  as  if  to  oblige  them  to 
yield  their  place  to  tliofe  which  are  to  fucceed,  and  to  form 
new  families  for  themfelves  ; but  when  this  feafon  is  pafTed, 
the  fawns  again  return  to  their  mother,  and  remain  with  her 
fome  time  ; after  which  they  feparate  entirely,,  and  remove 
to  a diftance  from  the  place  which  gave  them  birth. 

The  female  goes  with  young  five  months  and  a half, 
and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  hinds,  or  female  Hags,  on  the  contrary,  go  with 
young  above  eight  months,  and  this  difference  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  that  thefe  animals  are  fo  remote  from  each 
other  in  fpecies  as  to  prevent  their  ever  intermixing  or  pro- 
ducing an  intermediate  race.  By  this  difference,  as  well  as 
that  of  figure  and  fize,  they  approach  the  goat,  as  much  as 
they  recede  from  the  flag,  and  go  with  young  nearly  the 
fame  time.  The  female,  udien  about  to  bring  forth,  retires 
to  the  deepel!  recedes  of  the  foreft.  In  ten  or  twelve  dqys 
the  fawns  acquire  fufficient  ftrength  to  enable  them  to  fol- 
low her.  When  threatened  with  danger,  (lie  hides  them  in  a 
elofe  thicket,  and  to  preferve  them  allows  herfelf  to  be  the 
objedt  of  purfuit.  But  notwithftanding  all  tier  care  and  anx- 
iety, the  young  are  fometimes  carried  off  by  men,  dogs, 
or  wolves.  This  is,  indeed,  the  time  of  their  greatefl  de- 
itruftion.  As  the  roes  love  hills,  or  plains  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  they  never  flay  long  in  the  deep  recedes  of  the 
foreft,  nor  in  the  middle  of  extenfive  woods,  but  give  the 
preference  to  the  fkirts  of  woods  which  are  furrounded  with 
cultivated  fields,  and  to  open  coppices  which  produce  the 
berry-bearing  alder. 

About  the  end  of  the  firft  year,  when  the  fawns  are  fepa- 
rated  from  their  parents,  the  firft  horns  begin  to  appear,  in 
the  form  of  two  knobs,  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  flag. 
Contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Hag,  which  are.  caft  in  the  fpring 
and  renewed  in  the  fummer,  the  horns  of  the  roe  fall  off  at 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  are  replaced  in  the  winter.  When 
the  roe-buck  has  renewed  his  horns,  he  rubs  them  again!!  the 
trees,  like  the  flag,  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  velvety  fkin 
with  which  they  are  covered,  and  this  commonly  happens  about 
the  month  of  March,  before  the  trees  begin  to  fhoot.  The 
fecond  horns  of  the  roe  have  two  or  three  antlers  on  each 
fide  ; the  third  three  or  four  ; the  fourth  four  or  five,  and 
after  this  their  bonis  are  feldom  furuiihed  with  a farther 
number  of  anth-rs.  The  horns  of  the  old  ones  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  after  this  by  the  thieknefs  of  their  ftems,  the 
largenefs  of  the  bur,  pearlings,  See.  As  long  as  the  horns 
continue  foft,  they  are  extremely  fenfible:  of  this  BufFon 
deferibes  a finking  example.  The  young  fhoot  of  a roe- 
buck’s horn  was  carried  off  by  a ball,  the  animal  was 
llunned,  and  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  The  (hoot- 
er, who  was  near,  ftized  him  by  the  foot ; but  the  roe-buck 
fuddenly  recovermg  his  fenfes  and  ftrength  dragged  the 
man,  though  he  was  flrong  and  alert,  thirty  paces  into  the 
wood.  After  killing  him  with  a knife,  it  was  difeovered 
that  the  roe  had  received  no  other  wound. 

As  the  female  roe  goes  with  young  only  five  months  and 
a half,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  fawn  is  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  flag,  the  duration  of  her  life  is  much  fhorter,  feldom 
extending  perhaps  btyoird  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  They 
are  delicate  in  their  choice  of  food,  and  require  a great  deal  of 
exercife,  free  air,  and  much  room,  which  is  the  reafon 
they  are  unable,  after  the  firft  year  of  their  growth,  to  refifl 
the  inconvenience  of  domeftic  life.  They  may  be  tamed. 


but  can  never  be  rendered  obedient  or  familiar.  They  al- 
ways retain  a portion  of  their  natural  wildnefs,  are  eafily 
terrified,  and  then  run  with  fuch  violence  againft  the  walls 
that  they  often  break  their  limbs.  However  tame  they 
may  be  apparently,  they  are  not  to  be  trufted,  and  the  males 
in  particular,  being  fubjedt  to  dangerous  caprices  ; they  take 
averfions  to  certain  perfons,  and  make  furious  attacks  with 
their  horns,  the  blows  of  which  are  fufficient  to  throw  a 
man  on  the  ground,  after  which  they  continue  to  trample  on 
him.  The  roe-buck  bellows,  but  lefs  frequently  than  the 
flag,  neither  is  his  voice  fo  ftrong  or  loud.  The  young  ones 
utter  a fhort  and  plaintive  cry,  mi  mi,  by  which  they  indicate 
their  want  of  food.  This  found  is  eafily  imitated,  and  the 
mother,  deceived  by  the  call,  will  come  up  to  the  very  muz- 
zle of  the  hunter’s  gun. 

In  winter  the  roes  frequent  the  thickeft  coppices,  and 
feed  upon  brambles,  broom,  heath,  and  the  catkins  of  the 
hazels  and  willows.  In  fpring  they  repair  to  the  more  open 
brufh-wood,  and  eat  indiferiminately  the  buds  and  young 
leaves  of  other  trees.  They  never  drink  except  in  the  very 
height  of  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  hot  in  the  extreme, 
the  moift  dews  with  which  the  herbage  at  other  times 
abound  being  fufficient  to  allay  their  third.  The  flefh  of 
the  roe  is  excellent  when  in  good  order,  but  the  quality  of 
the  venifon  depends  much  on  the  country  they  inhabit; 
and  even  the  beft  countries  produce  good  and  bad  kinds. 
The  flefh  of  the  brown  roe  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  red 
fort.  All  the  males  after  the  age  of  two  years  have  the 
flefh  hard  and  ill-tafted,  but  that  of  the  females  though  far- 
ther advanced  in  age  is  more  tender.  That  of  the  fawns, 
when  very  young,  is  loofe  and  foft,  but  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen months,- it  is  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfection.  Thofe 
which  live  in  plains  and  vallies  are  not  good  ; thofe  which 
come  from  moift  countries  are  ftill  worfe  : thofe  brought  up 
in  paiks  are  infipid  - and,  laftly,  there  are  no  good  roes  but 
thofe  of  dry  elevated  countries,  interfperfed  with  hills, 
woods,  cultivated  and  fallow  land,  where  they  enjoy  plenty 
of  air,  food,  freedom,  and  folitude  ; for  thofe  which  have 
been  often  dilturbed  are  meagre,  and  the  flefh  of  thofe  which 
have  been  often  hunted  is  iniipid. 

The  roe  was  formerly  very  common  in  Wales,  in  the  North  of 
England*,  and  in  Scotland,  but  at  prefent  the  fpecies  exifts  in 
no  other  part  of  Great  Britain  befidethe  Scottifh  Highlands, 
and  even  there  are  far  from  common  at  this  period.  In 
France  they  were  more  frequent,  but  for  the  laft  fifty  years 
their  numbers  have  been  rapidly  diminilhing.  They  are 
found  in  Italy  but  very  rarely,  and  they  are  much  fcarcer  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  than  formerly.  According  to  Pen- 
nant, the  firft  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Great  Britain  are 
in  the  woods  on  che  fouth  fide  of  Loch  Rannoch,  in  Perth- 
(hire  ; and  the  laft  in  thofe  of  Langwal,  on  the  fouthern  bor- 
ders of  Caithnefs,  but  they  are  moil  numerous  in  the  beautiful 
forefts  of  Invercauld,  in  the  middle  of  the  Grampian  hills. 
In  Ireland  they  are  unknown. 

The  ufual  fize  of  the  roe  is  three  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
nofe  to  the  tail ; the  height  before  two  feet  three  inches,  but 
behind  two  feet  feven  inches.  The  tail  is  about  an  inch 
long  ; the  horns  fix  or  eight  inches  long  ; the  general  colour 
of  the  animal  reddifh  brown,  with  the  rump  white.  Luke 
other  quadrupeds  it  is  fometimes  found  perfectly  white,  and 
BufFon  mentions,  upon  the  authority  of  Count  Meilin, 
a race  of  coal  black  roes  that  exifts  in  a very  fmali  German 
diftridt  called  the  foreft  ot  Lucia,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  England  as  duke  of  Lunenburg.  This  variety  is 
faid  to  be  conftantly  the  fame,  refembling  the  common  fort 
in  fize,  and  every  other  particular  except  in  colour. 

Muntjac.  With  trifurcated  horns  originating  from  a 
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cylindrical  hairy  bafe,  and  the  upper  fork  hooked  ; from 
the  horns  to  the  eyes  three  longitudinal  furrows  ; upper  tulle 
projecting.  Cervus  Munjac , Grnel.  Schrtber.  Ribfaced 
deer,  Penn.  Ee  Chevreuil  des  Indies,  Buff. 

This  l'pecies,  which  is  fomevvhat  finaller  than  the  common 
Roe-buck,  and  of  a thicker  form  like  the  porcine  deer,  is  a 
native  of  Java  and  Ceylon.  The  bony  procefles  upon  which 
the  horns  are  placed,  are  elevated  three  inches  from  the  fkull, 
and  covered  with  hair  ; but  what  feems  principally  to  diftir.- 
guifli  this  animal  is  the  appearance  of  three  longitudinal  ribs 
extending  from  the  horns  to  the  eyes.  It  alfo  differs  from 
moll  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  in  having  a tufk  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  animal  was  fir  It  deferibed  by  Pennant,  who  informs 
us  it  is  called  by  the  Javans  Munt  j-ak,  whence  its  fpecific 
name,  and  in  the  Malay  tongue  Kidarg.  Mr.  Pennant  further 
a'dds,  that  the  pedeltals  or  pillars  on  which  the  horns  (land 
grow  thicker  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  and  the  margins 
fwell  out  all  round,  fo  that  if  the  horns  are  forced  off  the 
pedeflals,  the  furface  of  the  laft  has  the  appearance  of  a role. 
In  Allamand’s  defeription  of  this  fpecies  it  is  added,  that  the 
tongue  is  fo  extremely  long,  the  animal  can  extend  it  even 
beyond  the  eyes.  Vide  Buff.  T.  6.  fuppl. 

Guineensis.  Grey,  beneath blackilh.  Cervus  Guineenfis, 
grifeus,  fubtus  nigricans,  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Frid.  Grey  deer. 
Pennant. 

Deferibed  by  Linnseus  as  being  the  fize  of  a cat ; the 
colour  grey,  with  a line  of  black  above  the  eyes,  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  throat  another  black  line  pointing  down- 
wards ; the  middle  of  the  breaft  black  ; fore  legs  and  fides  of 
belly  as  far  as  the  hams  marked  with  black;  tail  beneath 
black;  ears  rather  long.  As  the  horns  were  wanting  in 
the  fpecimen  deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  obfeure  animal  be  of  the  cervine  tribe,  or  not.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a native  of  Guinea. 

Cervus  volans,  in  Entomology,  the  name  given  by  certain 
authors  to  the  infett  called  in  England  the  flag-beetle,  Lu- 
canus  cervus  of  Linnaeus,  cerf  volant  of  the  French.  See 
Lucanus  Cervus. 

CERYCIUS  Mans,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Greece,  in  Bceotia,  according  to  Paulanias,  who  adds,  that 
Mercury  was  faid  to  be  born  there.  From  his  defeription, 
it  appears  that  this  mountain  was  comprifed  in  the  town  of 
Tanagra. — Alfo,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  near 
the  town  of  Ephefus. 

CERYNEA,  a mountain  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
according  to  Paufanias. 

Cerynea,  orCERixE,  a town  of  Achaia,  N.W.  of  Bura, 
and  near  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  had  its  name,  fays  Paufa- 
nias, from  the  fina  l river  Cerynite,  which  flowed  from  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  and  palled  near  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mycenae  retired  to  this  city,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  fierce  jealoufy  of  the  Argians  to  quit  their 
own  country.  At  Ceryne  was  a temple  of  the  Eumenidts, 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Orelles. 

CERYNIA,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  E.  of  Lapathus. 

CERYX,  in  Antiquity.  The  ceryces  were  a fort  of  pub- 
lic minifters  appointed  to  proclaim  or  publifh  things  aloud 
in  affemblies. 

The  ceryx,  among  the  Greeks,  anfwered  to  the  Pr^co 
among  the  Romans. 

Our  cryers  have  only  a fmall  part  of  their  office  and  au- 
thority. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ceryces , civil  and  /acred. 

Ceryces,  civil,  thofe  appointed  to  call  aflemblies,  and 
make  filence  therein  : alfo  to  go  on  mefiages,  and  do  the 
office  of  our  heralds,  &c. 


Ceryces , /acred,  were  a fort  of  priells,  whole  office  was 
to  proclaim  filence  in  the  public  games  and  facrifices,  pub- 
lifh  the  names  of  the  conquerors,  proclaim  feafts,  and  the 
like.  The  pritllhood  of  the  ceryces  was  annexed  to  a par- 
ticular family , and  the  defeendants  of  Ceryx,  fon  of  Eumol- 
phus.  To  them  it  alfo  belonged  to  lead  folemn  vidtims  tcu 
flaughter.  Before  the  ceremonies  began,  they  called  filence 
in  the  affembly,  by  the  formula,  Ev^np.swe  cnyv)  u>u.<;  i<ru>  Xiui; 
an  veering  to  the  favete  Unguis  of  the  Romans.  When  the 
fervice  was  over  they  difmiffed  the  people  with  this  formula, 
Ai xwv  assert?,  Ite  miffa  ef. 

Ceryx,  in  Conchology,  a name  by  which  Pliny  and  other 
old  authors  have  called  a variety  of  fhells  in  the  luccinum  and 
niurex  genus. 

CESALPINI.  See  C;esalpinus. 

CESANO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ilream  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  between  which,  and  the  river  Mila,  which 
runs  through  Senegaglia,  are  fome  ancient  ditches  marking 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  camp  ; and  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Ceiano  fome  antiquarians  imagine  tiuy  have  difeovered  the 
traces  of  the  Carthaginian  camp.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Afdrubal  (whole  name  a neighbouring  mountain  Hill  bears), 
brother  to  Hannibal,  loll  both  his  army  and  his  life  in  a bat- 
tle fought  in  thefe  parts. 

CESAR.  See  Caesar- 

CESARE,  in  Logic,  a mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the  fecond 
figure  wherein  the  major  propofition  and  conclufion  are 
univerfal  negatives,  and  the  minor  an  univerfal  affirmative. 
Such  is, 

C E No  man  who  betrays  his  country  deferves  praife. 

S A Every  virtuous  man  merits  praije. 

R E Therefore  no  man  who  betrays  his  country  is  virtuous. 

CESAREA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey*, 
in  the  province  of  Caramania  ; 40  miles  S E.  of  Yurcup. 

CESARI,  Guiseppe,  in  Biography.  See  Arpinas- 

CESARIA.  See  Cohanzy. 

CESARIAN feflion.  See  Czesarian  fefiion. 

CESARINI,  Julian,  in  Biography,  a cardinal  of  Rome, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  but  indigent  family  in  this  city  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  ; and  having 
lludied  at  Perugia,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  he  taught  canon 
law  for  fome  time  at  Padua.  Accompanying  cardinal 
Branda  da  Calliglione  as  fecretary  upon  his  legation  to  Bohe- 
mia, he  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  Ikill  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  - On  his  return  to  Rome,  lie  was  deputed  by  pope 
Martin  V.  as  his  nuncio  firlt  to  France,  and  then  to  England, 
maintaining  in  both  countries,  with  great  firmnefs,  the  claims 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  eltablilhing  his  character  for  integrity 
by  refilling  all  prefents.  As  a recomper.Ce  he  was  railed  to 
the  purple  in  1426  ; and  then  fent  to  Bohemia,  in  order,  by 
arguments  and  arms,  to  oppofe  the  herefy  of  the  Huffites. 

As  his  fuccefs  was  not  equal  to  Ins  zeal,  he  was  recalled  by 
Eugenius  IV.  and  deputed  to  prefide  at  the  council  of 
Bafil,  where  he  gained  Angular  reputation  by  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  firfltook  part  with  the  fynod  again!!  the 
pope  in  their  difputes  ; but  at  length  he  was  gained  over, 
and  fent  to  the  papal  fynod  at  Ferrara.  Here  he  diftin- 
gmlhed  himfelf  in  his  controverly  with  the  Greek  fchifmatics. 
After  the  termination  of  this  council,  he  was  fent  by  Euge- 
nius  as  legate  to  Hungary,  in  order  to  induce  Ladillaus,. 
king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  break  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  had  made  with  fultan  Amurath.  His  reafoning 
prevailed  againft  the  arguments  of  the  hero  Huniades  ; and 
hefolemnly  abfolved  Ladillaus  from  his  oath  to  the  Turkifh 
monarch.  The  confequence  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Varna, 
in  1444,  in  which  the  Chrillians  were  defeated  witli  great 
llaughter,  and  Ladillaus  was  killed.  Cefarini  alfo  iell  a 
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viftim  on  this  occafion  to  his  own  coun-fel.  Of  his  letters, 
orations,  and  difputations,  many  are  publifhed  in  the  afts  of 
the  councils  to  which  they  belong.  Du  Pin’s  E.  PI.  of  the 
ijjth  century,  vo!.  xiii.  p.  87.  Moreri. 

Cesarini,  Virginio,  the  defeendant  of  a noble  family, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1595,  and  at  an  early  age  perfected 
himfelf  in  almoft  every  kind  of  literature,  fo  tint  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  univerfal  genius.  Pie  was  not  only  learned  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  profoundly  (killed  in  plnlo- 
fophy,  aftronomv,  hiftory,  geography,  medicine,  jurifpru- 
dence,  oratory,  and  poetry.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  compared 
him  to  the  famous  Pico  della  Mirandoia,  and  he  was  honour- 
ed with  a medal  which  bore  the  head  of  Pico  and  his  own 
united  under  a crown  of  laurel.  He  was  a very  diilinguiftied 
member  of  the  academy  of  Lyncei,  and  intimate  with  prince 
Frederic  Cefi,  its  founder.  Urban  VIII.  made  him  one  of 
his  chamberlains,  and  defigned  him  for  the  cardinalate  ; but 
his  courfe  ol  honour  terminated  in  1624,  at  the  early 
age  of  30  years.  His  admirable  intelleftual  qualities  were 
united  with  modefty,  civility,  and  private  worth.  His  only 
publication  was  a colleftion  of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  the 
former  of  which  difplay  lingular  elegance  and  amenity, 
though  the  ftyle  was  not  rendered  perfect  for' want  of  time. 
Several  of  them  are  printed  in  a collection,  entitled  <£  Septem 
llluftrium  Virorum  Poemata,”  Antwerp,  1.662,  and  lince 
reprinted.  At  the  requdt  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  he  had 
undertaken  an  ample  demonllration  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  which,  with  fome  other  works,  remained  incomplete. 
His  bull,  in  marble,  was  placed  in  the  capital  with  a pompous 
eulogy.  Favoriti,  a learned  prelate,  wrote  his  life,  Mo- 
reri. Gen.  Biog. 

CESARIO,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; four  miles  W.S.W  of  Lecce. 

CESATA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  be- 
tween Arriaca  and  Seguntia,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine.  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  Cefada , fays,  that  it  was  a 
town  of  Celtiberia,  in  the  Tarragonenfis. 

CESBEDIUM,  a temple  of  Alia,  in  Pamphylia.  Po- 
lybius fays,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  that  it 
ferved  as  a citadel  to  the  town  of  Selga. 

CESCUM,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Cilicia,  according  to 
Pliny. 

CESENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy , in  the  province 
of  Romagna,  Rated  on  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Ravenna, 
on  the  river  Savio,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  wh;ch  (lands  a 
ruined  citadel  . the  fee  of  a bifhop  fufFragan  of  Ravenna.  It 
has  good  churches  and  convents,  and  the  houfes  are  gene- 
rally well  built  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Ravenna.  Near  it,  on  a 
hill,  Hands  a Benediftine  convent,  to  which  belongs  the 
church  “ Sta.  Maria  del  Monti  de  Cefena.'’ 

Cesf.na,  an  ancient  town  of  Gallia  Cffpadana,  fituate  to 
the  S.E.  of  Forum  Eivii.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Galli  Senones,  491  years  B.  C.  Tt  remained  under 
the  power  of  the  Flenili,  ami  was  befieged  without  effect 
by  Theodoric.  This  prince,  however,  gained  po Hellion  of 
it  after  the  death  of  O loacer,  when  Liberius,  the  command- 
ant, furrendered  it  to  him,  A.  I).  49;.  Having  Buffered 
much  in  different  war*,  it  was  partly  confirmed  by  a fire. 

CESENATICO,  a fmall  fea-port  ol  Italy,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  province'of  Ro- 
magna, which  has  an  excellent  harbour  and  commod'ous 
canal,  with  a bridge,  erected  in  1716,  near  which  are  two 
Hue  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  oider;  8 miles  N.E.  of 
Cefena. 

CE8I,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Umbria  ; 
feated  on  the  edge  of  a lolty  mountain,  or  rock,  expofed  to 
the  fun  during  ns  whole  courfe  from  its  riling  to  its  letting. 


CESION,  or  Cedes,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar,  according  to  the  book  of 
Jofhun.  It  was  given  to  the  Levites  of  this  tribe,  who 
were  of  the  family  of  Gerfhen. 

CESIS,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  ex- 
prels  the  common  daucus  fylvejlris,  wild  carrot,  or  bird’s 
neft. 

CESLES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 5 leagues 
N.N.E.  of  Stul-Weifenburg. 

CESPEDES,  Pablo  (Paolo  or  Paul)  de,  in  biogra- 
phy, an  eminent  hi'loncal  painter  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Cor- 
dova, of  which  he  was  afterwards  dignitary,  between  the 
years  .1530  and  1540.  He  was  a man  of  extenfive  talents 
and  profound  erudition,  fo  that,  by  the  Spanilh  writers,  he 
has  been  extolled  as  an  univerfal  genius.  He  travelled  twice 
to  Rome  in  order  to  perfeft  himlelf  in  the  art  of  painting, 
fo  which  he  was  peculiarly  addifted ; and  he  formed*  h:s 
flyle  after  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  alfo  imitated 
in  uniting  architecture  and  fculpture  with  painting.  During 
his  refidence  at  Rome,  he  fupplied  a head  to  a famous  an- 
tique trunk  of  Seneca  in  white  marble  ; and  when  the  ori- 
ginal head  was  afterwards  difeovered,  that  of  Cefpedes  was 
thought  to-be  fuperior.  He  alio  painted  in  frelco  at  the 
Trinita  Monti  at  Rome  and  in  other  places.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  adorned  with  his  performances  the  churches  of 
Seville  and  other  cities  in  Andaluiia  ; but  his  principal  pic- 
tures are  found  at  Cordova.  Elis  Laft  Supper  in  the  cathe- 
dral is  fingularly  famous,  both  for  variety  of  fxprtffion  and 
tone  of  colouring,  in  which  laft  quality  he  is  thought  to 
have  approached  the  manner  of  Corregio.  His  drawing, 
anatomy,  and  perfpeftive,  are  eminently  correft.  The  el- 
teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  fedcrico  Zuccaii  is  evinced 
by  the  following  anecdote.  When  this  artift  was  applied  to 
by  the  bifhop  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  for 
an  altar  piece,  he  peremptorily  declined  the  comrniffion,  al- 
leging  that  while  Paolo  de  Cefpedes  was  in  Spain,  there 
would  be  no  occafion  to  fend  into  Italy  for  pictures.  As 
an  author,  Cefpedes  wrote  a treatife  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  church  of  Cordova,  proving  it  to  have  been  a temple  of 
Janus.  Some  of  his  works  on  painting  are  loft.  His 
moral  character  was  exemplary.  He  died  at  his  native 
place  in  1608,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Pilkington 
by  Fufeli.  Cumberland's  A.necd.  of  Spanilh  Painters, 
vol.  i. 

. CESPITOSE,  in  Botany,  producing  feveral  ftems  from 
the  fame  root,  fo  intermingled  and  matted  together  as  to 
form  a turf. 

CESS  ARES,  in  Geography,  a territory  northward  of 
Patagonia  in  South  America,  in  the  48th  degree  of  S.  lat. 
inhabited  by  a mixed  tribe  of  that  name,  defeended  from  the 
Spaniards,  being  the  crews  of  three  (hips  that  were  wrecked 
on  this  coat!  in  1540. 

CESSAT  Executio,  in  La-jj.  In  trefpafs  againft  two 
perfons,  if  it  be  tried  and  found  againrt  one,  and  the  plain- 
tiff takes  his  execution  againft  him,  the  writ  will  abate  as  to 
the  other  ; for  there  ought  to  be  a cejfal  executio  till  it  is  tried 
againft  the  other  defendant  ; 10  Edw.  iv.  11. 

CESSATION,  the  aft  of  intermitting,  difeontinuing, 
or  interrupting  the  courfe  of  any  thing,  work,  aftion,  or 
the  like. 

Cessation  of  arms,  in  a Military  Scnfe,  fignifies  a total 
difcontinuance  or  fufpenfion  of  warlike  operations  or  afts  of 
hoftilitv  for  a limited  time  during  a ftate  of  warfare.  See 
Capitulation. 

Cessation,  Ceffatio  a divinis,  in  the  Rontifh  Church,  is  a 
penalty  infbfted  for  any  notorious  injury  to  the  church,  by 
putting  a ftop  to  all  divine  offices,  and  the  adminiftration 
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of  the  facraments,  and  by  depriving  Chriftians  of  church- 
burial. 

CESSAVIT,  in  Law,  a writ,  which  lies  by  the  flatute 
of  Glouceiler,  6 Edw.  I.  c.  4,  and  of  Wellm.  2.  13  Edw. 
I.  c.  21  and  41.  ; when  a man  who  holds  lands  of  a lord  by 
rent  or  other  fervices,  neglefts  or  ceafes  to  perform  his  fervices 
for  two  years  together;  or  when  a religious  houfe  hath  lands 
given  it,  on  condition  of  performing  fome  certain  fpiritual 
fervice,  as  reading  prayers  or  giving  alms,  and  neglefts  it  : 
in  either  of  which  cafes,  if  the  cejfer  or  negleft  have  conti- 
nued for  two  years,  the  lord  or  donor  and  his  heirs  fhail  have 
a writ  of  cejfavit  to  recover  the  land  itfelf.  F.  N.  B.  208. 
This,  in  fome  inftances  relating  to  religious  houfes,  is  called 
cejfavit  de  cantaria.  By  the  ftatute  of  Glouceiler,  the  cejfavit 
does  not  lie  for  lands  let  upon  fee-farm  rents  ( cejfavit  de  j to- 
ft • ma ),  unlefs  they  have  lain  wafte  and  uncultivated  fo-  two 
years,  and  there  be  not  fufficient  diftrefs  upon  the  premiffes  ; 
or  unlefs  the  tenant  hath  fo  enclofed  the  land,  that  the  lord 
cannot  come  upon  it  to  diftrain.  F.  N.  B.  209.  2 Inft.  29S. 
For  the  law  prefers  the  fimple  and  ordinary  remedies,  by 
dillrefs,  &c.  to  this  extraordinary  one  of  forfeiture  for  a 
cejfavit ; and  therefore  the  fame  ftatute  has  provided  further, 
that  upon  tender  of  arrears  and  damages  before  judgment, 
and  giving  fecurity  for  the  future  performance  of  the  fervices, 
the  procefs  (hall  be  at  an  end,  and  the  tenant  (hall  retain  his 
land  ; to  which  the  llatute  of  Wellm.  2.  conforms,  fo  far  as 
may  Itand  with  convenience  and  reafon  oflaw.  2 lull.  401 .460. 
The  llatute  4 Geo.  II.  c.  28.  (which  permits  landlords  who 
have  a right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  ferve  an 
cjeftment  on  their  tenants,  when  half  a year’s  rent  is  due, 
and  there  is  not  lufficient  dillnfs  on  the  premiffes)  is  in  fome 
meafure  copied  from  the  ancient  writ  of  cejfavit ; efpecially 
as  it  may  be  fatisfied  and  terminated  in  a fimilar  manner,  by 
tender  of  the  rent  and  colls  within  fix  m nths  after.  And 
the  fame  remedy  is,  in  fubilance,  adopted  by  ftatute  1 1 
Geo.  II.  c.  19.  § 16.  which  enafts,  that  where  any  tenant 
at  rack-rent  (hall  he  one  year’s  rent  in  arrear,  and  (hall  defert 
the  demifed  premiffes,  leaving  the  fame  uncultivated  or  un- 
occupied, fo  that  no  fuflicient  diftrefs  can  he  had  ; two 
juftices  of  the  peace  (after  notice  affixed  on  the  premiffes  for 
14  days  without  effect)  may  give  the  landlord  poffi-ffion 
thereof ; and  thenceforth  the  leafe  fhail  be  void.  By  flat. 
Wellm.  2.  § 2.  the  heir  of  the  demandant  may  maintain  a 
cejfavit  again!!  the  heir  or  affignee  of  the  tenant.  But  in 
other  cafes,  the  heir  may  not  bring  this  writ  for  cejfure  in  the 
time  of  his  anceftor ; and  it  only  lies  for  annual  fervice,  rent, 
and  fuch  like,  and  not  for  homage  or  fealty.  Termes  de  la 
ley.  New  Nat.  Brev.  463,  464.  The  lord  (hall  have  a writ 
of  cejfavit  again!!  tenant  for  life,  where  the  remainder  is  over 
in  fee  to  another  ; but  the  donor  of  an  eftate-tail  (hall  not 
have  a cejfavit  again!!  the  tenant  in  tail  ; though  if  a man 
make  a gift  in  tail,  the  remainder  over  in  fee  to  another,  or 
to  the  heirs  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  there  the  lord  of  whom  the 
lands  are  holden  immediate,  (hall  have  a cejfavit  again!!  the 
tenant  in  tail,  becaufe  that  he  is  tenant  to  him.  Ibid.  If  the 
lord  diftrains,  pending  the  writ  of  cejfavit  again!!  his  tenant, 
the  writ  (hall  abate.  The  writ  cejfavit  is  directed  to  the 
(heriff,  “ to  command  A.  B.  that,  &c.  he  render  to  C.  D. 
one  meffuage  which  he  holds  by  certain  fervices,  and  which 
ought  to  come  to  the  faid  C.  by  force  of  the  ftatute,  & c. 
becaufe  the  faid  A.  in  doing  thefe  fervices  had  ceafed  two 
years,  &c.”  Black!!.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  Jacob’s  Dift. 
by  Tomlins. 

CESefE,  fignifies  an  affeffment  or  tax,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  flat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  Cejfe,  or  Ceajfe,  in  Ireland, 
is  an  exaftion  of  victuals,  at  a certain  rate,  for  foldiers  in 
garrifon. 
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CESSENON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault,  and  diftrift  of  St.  Pons ; 3 leagues  N- 
of  Beziers. 

CESSERO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonneniis,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Teftofages,  according  to 
Pliny.  This  town  was  built  in  a valley,  near  the  river 
Arauris  or  Erault. 

CESSIEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere,  and  diftrift  of  La  Tour-du-pin  ; 
27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lyons. 

CESSIO  Bonorum,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  that 
aftion  by  which  an  infolvent  debtor  may  apply  for  liberation 
from  prifon,  upon  making  over  his  whole  real  and  perfonal 
eftate  to  his  creditors. 

CESSION,  in  a Legal  Senfe,  an  aft  whereby  a perfon  fur- 
renders  up  and  traufmits  to  another  perfon,  a right  which 
belonged  to  himfelf. 

Ceffion  is  a general  term  ; the  fpecies  whereof  are  a 
furrender , relinqu’Jhmcnt,  transfer,  and  fubrogation  ; which 
fee. 

Cession  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Civil  Law,  fora  volun- 
tary and  legal  furrender  of  a perfon’s  effefts  to  his  creditors, 
to  avoid  imprifonment. 

This  praftice  dill  obtains  in  France  and  other  countries  ; 
and  is  done  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted  in  favour  of 
the  poor  and  honeft.  The  ceffion  originally  carried  with  it 
a mark  of  infamy,  and  obbged  the  perfon  to  wear  a greet! 
cap  or  bonnet ; at  Lucca,  an  orange  one  : to  negleft  this, 
was  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  ceffion.  This  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  fignify,  that  the  ceffionary  was  become 
poor  through  his  own  folly. 

The  Italian  lawyers  deferibe  the  ceremony  of  ceffion  to 
confift  in  ftriking  the  bare  breech  three  times  again!!  a done, 
called  lapis  vituperii,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge.  For- 
merly it  confifted  in  giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  in  court, 
the  ancients  ufing  to  carry  at  their  girdles  the  chief  utenfils 
wherewith  they  got  their  living  ; as  the  ferivener  his  eferi- 
toire,  the  merchant  his  bag,  &c. 

The  form  of  ceffion  among  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Gauls  was  as  follows.  The  ceffionary  gathered  up  duff 
in  his  left  hand,  from  the  four  cornets  of  the  houfe  ; and, 
(landing  on  the  threftiold,  holding  the  door-poft  in  his  right 
hand,  threw  the  duft  back  over  his  (houlders  ; then  dripping 
to  hisfhirt,  and  quitting  his  girdle  and  bags,  he  jumped  with 
a pole  over  a hedge  ; hereby  letting  the  world  know,  that  he 
had  nothing  left,  and  that  when  he  jumped,  all  he  was  worth 
was  in  the  air  with  him. 

The  judicial  ceffion  is  that  which  is  made  by  a merchant 
or  trader,  who  is  aftually  kept  in  prifon  by  his  creditors, 
and  who  being  abfolutely  incapable  to  fatisfy  them,  petitions 
a court  of  juftice  for  leavg  to  make  ceffion.  This  judicial 
ceffion  is  certainly  compulfive  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  ; 
fince  the  debtor  is  commonly  allowed  the  benefit  of  a ceffion 
by  an  order  from  the  judges,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition 
made  by  the  creditors  to  prevent  it  ; which  renders  this 
ceffion  more  infamous  than  that  which  is  voluntary.  See 
Bankrupt. 

Cession,  in  the  Ecclejiajlical  Law,  is  one  manner  of  va- 
cating or  voiding  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice. 

Ceffion  is  an  implicit  kind  of  refignation,  underftood 
where  a perfon  does  fome  aft,  or  takes  on  himfelf  fome 
charge,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  his  holding  the  benefice 
of  which  he  was  before  poffeffed. 

By  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  if  a clerk  have  one  bene- 
fice of  81.  per  annum,  or  upwards  (according  to  the  prefent 
valuation  in  the  king’s  books),  and  takes  another,  of  what 
value  foever,  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  without  difpenfa- 
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tier.  ; the  former  living  is,  ipfo  faflo,  void  ; and  this  kind 
of  voidance  of  a living  is  called  cefiion,  See  Dispensa- 
tion. s , 

In  cafe  of  a ccffion  under  the  (latute,  the  church  is  fo  far1 
void  upon  induction  to  the  fecond  living,  that  the  patron 
may  take  notice  of  it,  and  prefent  if  he  pleafes  ; but  it  Teems 
that  a iapfe  will  not  incur  from  the  time  of  inllitution  againft 
the  patron,  unlefs  notice  be  given  him  ; but  it  wiil  from  the 
time  of  indudtion.  2 Wilf.  coo.  3 Burr.  1304. 

What  is  caked  ceffion  in  other  benefices,  is  called  confccra- 
tion  in  -relation  to  a bifhoprick  ; for  if  an  incumbent  be  made 
a bifh  ip,  his  benefice  is  faid  to  be  void  by  conjuration  : and 
to  fuch  benefice  or  benefices  the  king  fhsll  prefent  for  that 
time,  whoever  is  patron  of  them  ; in  the  other  cafe  the  pa-tron 
mav  prefent.  See  Commendam. 

CESSIONARY,  a bankrupt.  Sometimes  it  denotes  an 
affignee. 

CESSITANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Ctefarienfis. 

CESSOR,  in  Law,  one  dilatory  and  delinquent  in  his 
doty,  or  fervice,  and  who  thereby  incurs  the  danger  of  the 
law,  and  is  liable  to  have  the  writ  cejfavit  brought  againft 
them.  When  it  is  faid  the  tenant  cejfetb,  it  is  meant,  he  ceafeth 
to  do  his  duty,  or  fervice,  to  which  he  is  bound. 

CESTAYROLS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn  ; 3 leagus  N.  of  Alby. 

CESTI,  il  Padre  Marc’  Antonio,  d’Auzzo  Minor 
Conventualc  e Cav  alter  e dell’  Imperatore,  in  Biography , an 
Italian  vocal  compofer  of  rmific,  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  the  r 7 th  century.  He  fet  an  opera  for  Venice,  in  1649, 
called  Oronlea,  which  was  revived  at  Milan,  with  the  fame 
mufic,  in  1662;  at  Venice,  1 666;  at  Bologna,  1669;  and 
again  at  Venice,  1683  ; always  colla  Mujicct JleJJa,  during  34 
years  ! 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  of  the  mufic  of 
the  early  operas  that  was  not  printed.  Luckily,  a feene  of 
Cefti’s  celebrated  opera  of  Orontea,  compofed  in  1649,  and 
afterwards  fo  frequently  revived,  was  found  in  the  rmific- 
book  of  Salvator  R ffa,  in  that  painter’s  own  hand-writing. 
(See  Hid.  Muf.  vol.  iv.  p.  67.)  This  air  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  firft  drain  in  meafured  melody  that  was  intro- 
duced at  the  termination  of  a feene  of  recitative. 

Cefti  is  faid  to  have  been  a difcipleof  Cariffimi,  which  is 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  date  of  this  opera,  as  Cariffimi 
did  not  begin  to  be  known  at  Rome  till  after  the- year  1640. 
Adami  fays,  that  Cedi  was  admitted  a.s  a tenor  finger  in  the 
Pope’s  chapel,  1660;  and  that  “the  mod  celebrated  of  all 
his  operas,  of  which  five  were  compofed  for  Venice,  was 
La  Deri,  il  lumi  maggiore  dello  Jill.  Leaf  rale.”  This  opera 
tird  appeared  at  Venice,  1663,  and  was  not  only  revived 
there  in  1667,  and  1671,  but  frequently  performed  with 
great  applaufe  in  the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Songs 
have,  Once  thefe  times,  been  fo  much  compofed  to  difphy 
the  peculiar  talents  and  abilities  ol  fingers,  that  operas  can 
never  be  fuccelsfully  revived  but  where  the  fame  performers, 
who  fung  in  them  originally,  happen  to  furvive,  and  to  be 
engaged  at  the  fame  theatre  ; which  is  not  likely  to  happen 
at  thed  dance  of  many  years.  Indeed,  if,  contrary  to  the 
chances  againd  it,  fuch  a concurrence  of  circumdances 
fhould  take  place,  twenty  or  thirty  years  generally  make 
fuch  hav-ick  with  fine  voices,  fine  tade  in  Tinging,  and  fine 
feelings  in  judging,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
they  would  then  p.cafe  the  fame  critics  as  much  as  for- 
jrierly. 

The  number  of  cantatas  that  Cejli  produced,  feems  incal- 
culable ; as  iri  every  old  binary  or  collection  of  Italian  old 
vocal  mafic,  that  we  have  examined  abroad  and  at  home, 
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we  find  more  of  his  cantatas  than  of  any  other  author.  At 
Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  coliedlion  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  in  the  d’Arcy  collection  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Holdernefle,  in  that  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  of  Sir 
Roger  1’Edrange,  and  of  all  the  ancient  families  who  culti- 
vated mufic  in  the  17th  century,  vve  found  innumerable  can- 
tatas by  Cedi  ; and  it  appears  in  thefe  cantatas,  tnat  he  was 
a great  improver  of  recitative.  See  Opera,  Cantata,  and 
Recitative. 

CESTIiE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Liguria,  at  a fmall  diilance  E.  of  Quadrata,  and  N.  of  Ri- 
gomagus. 

CESTISSA,  a town  of  Lower  Panr.onia,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  The  Itinerary  of  Afitonine  marks  it  on  the 
route  from  dEmona  to  Sirmium,  between  Leuconum  and 
Cibalse. 

CESTRATUM,  a work  enamelled,  or  painted  with  a 
cedron.  The  word  is  alfo  written  ccrojirotum  and  cero • 
Jlratum. 

CESTREUS,  or  rather  Cesteus,  in  Ichthyology,  the 
name  of  a fifh  deferibed  by  old  writers  as  being  of  the  mullet 
kind,  but  having  a much  frraller  and  narrower  head,  and  its 
fides  variegated  with  much  {hotter  longitudinal  lines.  From 
this  defciiption  vve  fufoeft  the  GtneKnian  Gobius  Gronovii 
mud  be  intended,  a fifh  which  Ray  defenbes  as  a mullet 
[Mt/gil  A meric  anus'),  and  Klein  as  Cejleus  argenteus,-  grifeis 
lineis  intertextis,  oeulis  ellipticis,  pinnis  albicantibus,  pinna 
dorfali  maxima.  See  Gobius  Gronovii. 

CESTRI,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal  town  of 
Afia,  in  Ifauria. 

CES  I RINA,  a fmall  country  of  Epirus. 

CESTRON,  in  Antiquity,  the  inftrument  wherewith  they 
painted  or  enamelled,  in  horn,  or  ivory. 

CESTROPHENDONUS,  or  rather  Cr. strosphe-n- 
done,  from  xlcrrpoi,  or  xsoTpoj,  tragula,  and  c-tpitScvn,  funda,  a 
fort  of  military  engine  with  a fling,  for  throwing  barbed, 
darts  or  javelins.  Alfo,  the  dart  or  javelin  itfelf,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  fling  with  which  it  was  thrown,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  balanced  with  feathers  like  an  arrow',  and 
pointed  at  both  extremities.  It  was  made  life  of  by  the 
Macedonians,  under  Perfeus,  againd  the  Romans. 

CESTROS,  or  Cestrus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of 
Pamphylia. 

CESTRUM,  in  Botany,  (Kirpov,  Diofc.  and  Gal.  a name 
fuppofed  to  be  given  by  thofe  writers  to  Betony.)  Linn, 
gen.  302.  Schreb.  431.  Willd.  387.  Juff.  p.  126.  Vent, 
vol.  2.  p.  376.  Gasrt.  403.  Clafs  and  Order,  pentandria 
monogynia.  Nat.  Order,  Lurid# , Linn.  Solanece,  Juff.  Vent. 
Baftard  j-afmine.  Cejlreau,  Fr. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  cne-leofed,  tubular,  very  fliort,  five- 
toothed,  ereft.  Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped ; tube 
cylindrical,  very  long,  {lender,  orifice  roundiih  ; border 
five-deft,  fpreading,  fliort;  fegments  equal.  Siam,  fila- 
ments five,  filiform,  attached  longitudinally  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  in  fome  fpccies  furniflied  with  a little  tooth  in 
the  middle  or  towards  the  bare  ; anthers  roundifh,  within 
the  tube.  Pjl.  germ  fuperior,  cylindrical,  egg-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  calyx;  flyie  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
flamens  or  longer;  ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe.  Peric.  berry 
egg-fhaped,  one  celled.  Linn.  Gsert.  two-celled,  Adan- 
fon,  Lam.  Seeds  fevers!,  angular,  affixed  to  a thick  re- 
ceptacle in  the  middle  of  the  berry. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fliort,  five-toothed.  Corolla  tubular. 
Berry  one-celled.  Seeds  affixed  to  a thick  receptacle  in  the 
middle  of  the  berry. 

Obf.  Gsertner  obferves,  that  though  there  may  poffibly 
be'tvvo  cells  in  the  germ,  there  are  no  tracts  of  a partition 
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in  the  ripe  berry.  It  appears  to  us  that  La  Marck  confiders 
the  receptacle  as  a partition,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  unlels  that  receptacle  had  been  fo  extended  through 
the  middle  of  the  berry,  as  to  cut  oil  all  communication 
between  its  fides. 

Sp  i.  C.  noElurnum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  i.  Lam.  Encyc.  and 
111.  I.  PI.  1 12.  fig.  i.  Mart.  I.  Willd.  2.  Goert.  tab.  77. 
fig.  9.  ( Jafminoides , Dill.  Elth.  tab.  153.  fig.  185  ) 

“ Flowers  ptduncled,  fomewiiat  racemed,  greenifh  ; fila- 
ments toothed;  berries  white.”  A fhrub  from  fix  to  nine 
feet  high,  branched  in  its  upper  part.  Branches  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  dotted,  generally  inclining  to  one  fide.  Leaves 
near  four  inches  long,  one  and  a half  broad,  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  Imooth,  green,  fometimes  fpotted 
with  yellowifh- white.  Flowers  in  axillary  bunches.  Ber- 
ries a little  fmaller  than  a pea.  A native  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  flowering  in  Auguit  and  September,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  its  yielding  a pleafant  fmell  in  the  evening,  it  is 
called  the  Lady  of  the  Night.  Cultivated  long  fince  by  the 
Duchefs  of  Beaufort  at  Badminton  and  thence  known  by 
the  name  of  Badminton  Jafmine.  It  does  not  ripen  its  ber- 
ries in  England.  2.  C.  Parqui.  Mart.  7.  Lam,  111.  2. 
Willd.  3.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  4.  tab.  36.  (C.  Jamaicenfe,  /3. 
Lam.  Encyc.  Parqui,  Fenill.  obf.  3.  tab.  32.)  “ Leaves 
narrow-lanceolate,  ftipuled  ; flowers  fomevvhat  racemed, 
fafcicled,  yellowilh  green  ; berries  violet.”  A fetid  lhrub, 
about  fix  feet  high.  Stems  feveral,  upright,  rou.nd  ; branches 
alternate,  fpreading,  round,  with  a few  tubercles.  Leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate,  very  acuminate  at  each  end,  entire, 
fomewhat  waved,  fmooth,  bright  green  on  both  furfaces, 
fpreading  ; petioles  very  flxort  ; ftipules  linear.  Flowers 
fefiile  or  nearly  fo,  fmelling  fweet  in  the  night  ; bradtc 
linear,  acute,  ipreading  ; calyx  two  lines  long,  fmooth, 
permanent ; corolla  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  almcft 
naked ; tube  eight  lines  long,  club-fhaped  at  the  top  ; 
fegments  of  the  border  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fpreading 
and  finally  turned  back  ; filaments  doling  the  tube  with 
theft  teeth,  pubefeent  at  the  bafe,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
anthers  two-celled,  yellow  ; itigma  oblate-ipheroidal,  exca- 
vated, large.  Berry  final!,  egg-{haped.  Seeds  three  or 
four,  angular.  A native  of  Chili.  Introduced  at  Paris 
from  feeds  feat  by  Dombey.  3.  C.  auriculatum , Mart.  6. 
Lam.  111.  3.  Willd.  4.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  tab.  35.  (C.  he- 
diunda,  Lam.  Encyc.  2.  Hediur.da,  Feuill.'  obf.  tab.  20. 
fig.  3-)  “ Flowers  peduncled,  fomevvhat  panicled  ; ftipules 
■eared,  furrounding  the  branch.”  A fetid  lhrub,  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  Branches  round,  olive  green  or  afh- 
colour,  alinoft  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  four  inches  long, 
one  inch  and  a half  broad,  petioled,  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth,  entire,  green,  but  paler  underneath  ; ftipules 
•axillary,  of  the  fame  form  with  the  leaves.  Flowers  greenifh, 
with  a tinge  of  dull  red,  nearly  fefiile,  in  terminal  and 
axillary  clusters  ; brades  few,  linear;  calyx  fomewhat  hairy, 
p re  fled  clofe  ; corolla  fomewhat  hairy  on  the  outfide  ; tube 
iwelling  at  the  top  ; divifions  of  the  border  linear-lanceo- 
late, very  fiiarp,  two-furrowed,  fpreading ; filaments  very 
fhort,  without  teeth.  Berry  with  about  five  feeds.  A 
native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  ufed  externally  to  cleanle  foul 
ulcers,  and  internally  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  is  alio 
regarded  as  a pedoral.  According  to  Father  Feuille,  it 
yields,  during  the  night,  a pleafant  fmell,  refembling  that 
of  mufk,  which,  as  foon  as  the  fun  rifes,  is  changed  into  a 
highly  offensive  odour,  and  fo  continues  during  the  whole 
day.  Dombey  obferved  it  in  wet  places  about  Lima.  It 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  1774,  but  has 
rarely  flowered,  and  never  borne  fruit.  It  flowers  in  winter. 
4.  C ■ vefpertinum,  Linn.  Mant.  2:6.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  111.  4. 


Willd,  6.  (C.  Jamaicenfe,  Lam.  Encyc.  2.  jafminum, 
Burm.  Amer.  tab.  137.  fig.  1.  Ixora  alternifolia,  Jacq, 
Amer.  tab.  177.  fig.  S.)  “ Flowers  falcicled,  nearly  fef- 
iile ; border  acute  ; berries  olive-fhaped,  dark  violet.”  A. 
tree,  twelve  feet  high.  Stem  not  very  ilrong.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, on  fhort  petioles,  length  double  the  breadth,  acute, 
quite  entire,  green  on  both  tides,  concave,  with  the  edges 
raifed  and  waved.  Flowers  crowded,  in  nearly  feffiie  fafei- 
cles,  greenifh-white,  often  tinged  with  purple  or  violet, 
alternate,  diverging,  feparated  by  ovate-oblong  braftes ; 
tube  very  (lender ; border  with  five  acute  expanding  feg- 
ments ; filaments  without  a tooth.  Berries  refembling  an 
olive,  but  only  half  the  fize,  nearly  black.  Seeds  four,  ob- 
long. A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mil- 
ler in  1759.  5.  C.  pallidum,  Lam.  Encyc.  4.  111.  5.  (Jaf- 

minum  laurinis  foliis,  Sloan.  Hift.  jam.  2.  p.  96.  tab.  204. 
fig.  2.  Syriijga  laurifolia  Jamaicenfis,  Pluk.  Aim.  359.  tab. 
64.  fig.  3.)  “ Racemes  compound,  axillary;  flowers  fm  all, 
pale  ; berries  inversely  egg-fhaped,  dark  blue.”  The 
fynonyms  are  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  C.  noclurnum , but 
La  Marck  nfferts,  that  it  is  a perfectly  diftindl  fpecies  re- 
fembling  C.  laurifolium  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  C. 
vefperthium  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  and  clearly  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  three- by  the  fmallnefs  of  its  flowers.  A lhrub, 
feven  or  eight  feet  high . Branches  fmooth,  thick  fet  with 
leaves  near  the  fummit.  'Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oval- 
acute,  an  inch  and  half  broad,  imooth,  dark  green.  Fl  wcrs 
fearcely  fix  lines  long,  pale  cr  yellovvifh,  fmooth  ; border 
expanded  ; fegments  fhort,  rather  acute.  A native  of 
Jamaica,  deferibed  by  La  Marck  from  a dried  fpecimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  Juffieu.  6.  C.  feandens,  Willd.  3.  Vahl 
Eclog.  1.  p.  24,  “ Filaments  toothlefs  ; leaves  egg-fhaped, 
attenuated,  fmooth  ; racemes  axillary,  fomewhat  compound  ; 
branches  climbing.”  A native  ot  St.  Martha.  7.  C.  hir- 
tum,  Willd.  to.  Mart.  S.  Swartz  prod.  49.  Flor.  ind. 
occid.  1.  p.  478.  “ Flowers  fomewhat  fpiked,  axillary; 
leaves  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped,  acute,  hairy  underneath  ; 
branches  hairy.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  noSurnum,  but  dif- 
tinguifhed from  it  by  its  leaves,  which  are  broader,  larger, 
wrinkled,  and  hairy  underneath  ; and  by  its  flowers,  which 
are  fomewhat  fpiked  and  crowded.  8.  C.  lot  folium,  Lam. 
111.  6.  Willd.  11.  Vahl  eclog.  1.  p.  23.  “ Racemes  very 

fhort,  axillary  ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  fmooth  ; branchlcts  and 
petioles  fomevvhat  downy.”  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
in  having  its  leaves  not  at  all  heart-fnaped,  and  not  hairy 
underneath  ; the  fegments  of  the  corolla  acute,  not  obtufe  ; 
and  its  ftigina  capitate,  not  b:fid,  Swartz  and  Willd.  9.  C. 
laurifolium,  Mart.  3.  Lam.  111.  7.  Willd.  1.  L’Herit. 
ftirp.  nov.  69.  tab.  34.  Smith  fpicil.  tab.  2.  (C.  venena- 

tum,  Lam.  111.  3.  Laureola,  Pluk.  aim.  209.  tab.  93.  fig. 
1.)  1‘  Flowers  nearly  fefiile,  axillary,  fafcicled  ; border  ob- 
tufe ; leaves  elliptical,  coriaceous,  quite  fmooth.”  A fhrub, 
from  fix  to  nine  feet  high.  Stem  eretft,  round,  with  a rug- 
ged alb-coloured  bark.  Branches  alternate,  ft  iff,  in  the 
upper  part  fomevvhat  angular,  leafy,  many-flowered.  Leaves 
alternate,  an  inch  and  half  broad,  elliptic-oblong,  a little 
pointed,  entire,  obfeurcly  veined,  very  fmooth  and  filming, 
paler  beneath,  evergreen  ; petioles  fhort,  fmooth,  flat  above, 
dark  purple  ; ftipules  none.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  or 
marked  with  a gold-coloured  ftreak,  rather  fhort  ; brakes 
fo’.itary,  egg-fhaped,  obtufe,  hairy,  fmall,  deciduous  ; 
calyx  beli-fliaped,  minutely  ciliated  on  the  margin,  perma- 
nent ; corolla  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ; fegments  of 
the  border,  obtufe,  fpreading  ; filaments  nearly  as  long  as 
the  tube,  attached  to  it  by  more  than  half  their  length,  and 
jointed  where  they  feparate  from  it,  frequently  furniftud 
with  a tooth-like  protuberance;  anthers  roundifb,  two. 
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lobed,  incumbent,  half  within  the  tube  ; germ  fuperior, 
egg-fhaped,  five-channelled,  fmooth,  on  a rather  large 
five-cornered  receptacle  ; ftyle  fomevvhat  thickened  at  the 
top,  rather  fhorter  than  the  ftamrns  ; fiigma  obtufe,  im- 
preffed.  Dr.  Smith  and  Da  Marck.  jo.  C.  venenatum, 
Willd.  8.  Thunb.  prod.  36.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  oblong, 

coriaceous;  flowers  fefiile.”  It  feems  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  diftinft.  Willd.  xx.  C.  tomentofim,  Linn, 
jun.  fupp.  150.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  Enc.  7.  111.  8.  Wild.  9. 
“ Flowers  crowded,  terminal,  fefiile ; branches,  leaves,  and 
calyxes  downy.”  The  form  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  the 
fame  as  in  C.  diurnum,  but,  in  addition  to  the  difference  ex 
preffed  in  the  fpecific  charafler,  the  calyxes  are  larger,  the 
corollas  coloured,  the  tube  fhorter,  and  the  border  more 
ample.  12.  C.  diurnum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 
Encyc.  8.  111.  9.  Willd.  7.  L’Herit.  (tirp.  nov.  74.  (Jaf- 
minotdes.  Dill.  elth.  186.  tab.  154.  fig.  186.)  “ Fafcicles 
peduncled  ; corollas  white ; border  obtufe,  reflexed;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate.”  Stem  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  {len- 
der, with  a cinereous  bark,  dividing  at  the  top  into  many 
fmaller  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  near  three 
inches  long,  one  and  a half  broad,  oval-oblong,  acute, 
fmootb,  deep  green  above,  pale  underneath,  Alining,  ever- 
green, in  confidence  refembling  thofe  of  fpurge  laurel, 
j Flowers  fmall,  white,  fmelling  lvveet  in  the  day-time,  and 
thence  called  Lady  of  the  Day,  growing  almofl  in  umbels; 
common  peduncles  axillary,  from  ore  to  three  inches  long-  ; 
corolla  five  lines  long;  fegments  fhort,  oval,  reflexed, 
waved,  and  almoll  crifped  at  their  edges  ; filaments  tooth- 
lefs.  A native  of  Chili  and  the  Well  Indies.  13  C.  op- 
poftlifolium , Lam.  111.  10.  PI.  112.  fig.  2.  flowers  ill-drawn. 
“ Leaves  oppolite,  lanceolate,  nerved,  fomewhat  coriace- 
ous ; flowers  fafcicled,  fefiile,  axillary.”  A native  of 
Africa,  obferved  by  Sonnerat.  14.  C.  nervofmn,  Mart.  9. 
Miller  3.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  v/ith  tranfverfe 
nerves ; peduncles  branched.”  Stem  fhrubby,  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  covered  with  a brown  bark,  and  dividing  at  top 
into  very  fmall  branches.  Leaves  about  four  inch  tv  long, 
little  more  than  one  broad,  fmooth,  light  green.  Flowers 
white,  axillary,  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  four  or 
five  on  each  peduncle,  without  feent  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
fwelhng  at  the  bafe  juft  above  the  calyx,  contrafling  to- 
wards the  mouth  ; fegments  of  the  border  broad,  flat.  Sent 
to  Mr.  Miller  from  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain.  Nearly  al- 
lied to  the  preceding,  if  not  the  fame. 

Cestrum,  in  Gardening,  affords  plants  of  the  fhrubby 
exotic  flowering  kind  : of  which  the  ipecies  are,  the  night- 
fmelhng  Ceftrum,  (C.  noBurnum ; ) and  the  day  fmelling 
Ctftrum,  or  Baftard  Jaimine,  (C .diurnum)',  and  other  more 
tender  fpecies  may  be  cultivated  for  variety. 

The  firft  of  thefe  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk,  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  high,  covered  with  a greyifh  bark,  and  divides 
upward  into  many  (lender  branches,  which  generally  incline 
to  one  fide,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  placed  alternate, 
near  four  inches  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad,  fmooth 
on  their  upper  fide,  of  a pale  green,  and,  on  their  under 
fide,  they  have  feveral  tranfverfe  veins,  and  are  of  a fea- 
green  colour,  having  fhort  foot-ftalks  ; the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  fmall  clufters  (landing 
upon  fhort  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  four  or  five  flowers, 
of  an  herbaceous  colour,  appearing  in  Auguft,  but  which 
are  not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  this  climate.  It  is  a native 
of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  &c. 

And  the  fecond  fpecies  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  being  covered  with  a fmooth 
light  green  bark,  dividing  at  top  into  many  fmaller  branches, 
with  fmooth  leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and.  one  and  a 


half  broad,  of  a lively  green  colour,  and  the  confidence  of 
thofe  of  the  fpurge  laurel;  thefe  are  ranged  alternately  on 
the  branches.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoots  come 
out  the  flowers  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  Handing  in 
clufters  dole  to  the  branches,  which  are  very  white,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  firll  fort,  and  fmell  fweet  in  the  day-time, 
whence  it  had  the  appellation  of  Lady  of  the- Day.  The 
berries  are  fmaller  than  tn  the  firll  fort.  It  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  and  is  a native  of  the  Havannah,  &c. 

Method  of  culture . In  thefe  plants  the  mode  of  increafe 
is  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings;  but  as  the  former  cannot  be 
eafily  procured,  the  latter  is  the  more  common  method  of 
praftice.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with 
light  friable  frelh  earth  m the  early  fpring  ieafon,  and 
plunged  in  a gentle  hot  bed.  After  the  plants  are  fuffici- 
ently  llrong,  they  fliould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots, 
(hade  and  a little  water  being  given  occafionally,  till  they 
are  well  rooted  again,  and  become  perfeflly  efiahhfhed. 

The  cuttings  mull  be  made  from  the  fide  fhoots,  to  the 
length  of  five  or  fix  inches,  and  be  planted  in  pots  of  frefh 
earth  in  the  Dimmer  feafon,  plunging  them  in  a bark  hot- 
bed, a little  water  and  fliade  being  given  till  they  have 
firicken  firm  root  ; and  in  both  methods  the  plants  require 
to  be  kept  afterwards  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth  in  the 
ftove  of  the  hot-houfe. 

The  evergreen  flowery  nature  and  fragrance  of  thefe 
plants  afford  a fine  efteft,  when  placed  in  aflemblage  with 
other  ftove  exotics. 

CESTUI,  a French  term,  literally  fignifying  he  or  him  ; 
frequently  tiled  in  our  law  writings.  Thus, 

Cestui  que  trufl  is  he  in  truft  for  whom,  or  to  whofe  ufe 
or  benefit,  another  perfon  is  enfeoffed  or  feized  of  lands  or 
tenements.  By  flat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  lands  of  cefui  que 
trufl  may  be  delivered  in  execution. 

Cestui  que  vie,  one  f.<r  whole  life  any  lands  or  tenements 
are  granted. 

Cestui  que  ufe , he  to  whofe  ufe  another  man  is  enfeoffed 
of  land  or  tenements.  1 Rep.  133. 

Feofters  to  lifts  were  formerly  deemed  owners  of  the  lands  ; 
but  now  the  pofftffion  is  adjudged  in  cefui  que  ufe,  and  with- 
out any  entry  he  may  bring  affife,  &c.  Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  10.  Cro.  Eliz.  46.  See  Use. 

CESTUS,  among  Ancient  Poets,  a fine  embroidered  gir- 
dle worn  by  Venus,  endowed  with  a faculty  of  charming, 
and  conciliating  love.  The  abbe  Winckelmann  obferves, 
that  this  goddefs,  when  drelftd,  lias  always  two  cinflures ; 
one  immediately  beneath  the  bread,  and  the  other  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  above  the  hips.  In  proof  of 
this  obfervation,  he  refers  to  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  ftatue  of  the  godded  in  the  pofftffion  of  lord  Egremont. 
It  is  the  lower  cinfture  which  is  properly  the  ceftus  of 
Venus.  When  Juno,  wifhing  to  inflame  the  heart  of 
Jupiter,  folicited  and  obtained  the  loan  of  this  myfterious 
girdle,  (he  put  it,  according  to  Homer,  not  upon  the  ordi- 
nary cinfture,  immediately  under  her  bread,  but  where 
Venus  wore  it,  below:  for  that  fuch  is  the  true  fenfe  of 
TEtv  c’iy*Li(ko  xoXTi),  (II.  1.  14.  v.  219.)  is  evident  from  the 
context,  which  informs  us,  that  Juno  was  already  encom- 
pafftd  with  a zone,  profufely  adorned  with  fringe,  (v,  i8i;) 
Of  this  myftic  cellus  Homer  has  given  the  following  de- 
feription,  (1.  14.  v.  215 — 218.)  which  we  fhall  here  fubjoin, 
in  the  words  of  his  tranflator  : 

“ In  it  was  ev’ry  art,  and  ev’ry  charm, 

To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm  : 

Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire, 

The  kind  deceit,  the  ftill-reviving  fire, 
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Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  perfuafive  fighs, 

Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.” 

Pope. 

This  fi&ion,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  has  been  hap- 
pily imitated  by  Taffo,  in  his  magic  cincture  of  Arrnida. 

The  cindture  of  virginity,  zona  virginea , or  cingulum  virgi- 
tieum,  which  was  worn  at  Rome  by  females  newly  married, 
before  they  furrendered  themielves  to  their  hufbands,  was 
alfo  called  cejlus.  It  was  formed  of  wool,  and  fervtd  as  the 
fymbol  and  defence  of  the  modefty  of  the  married  female  ; 
and  it  was  referved  for  the  bridegroom  to  untie  this  mylte- 
vious  cincture.  Whence  zrmam  folvere  was  uftd  to  denote 
being  married.  Thus  Catullus  (67.  14.)  ; 

“ Quod  poffit  zonam  lolvere  virgineam.” 

The  expreffion  of  untying  the  cindlure  fignified,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  firll  mutual  accefs  of  the  marri  d pair.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fcholiall  of  Apollonius,  (Argon,  i.  281.)  fays, 
that  the  females  of  Athens  confecrated  at  this  period  their 
cindtures  to  Diana,  who  had  in  this  city  a temple,  where 
{lie  was  honoured  under  the  title  of  or  the  duty 

who  untud  the  cindlure. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  ccjlum , and  cejlon  : it  comes  from 
XE5-0C.-  a girdle,  or  other  thing  embroidered,  or  wrought  with 
a needle  ; derived,  according  to  Servius,  from  jcevteih,  pun- 
gere  : whence  alfo  incejlus  ; a t^rm  ufed  at  fu  ll  for  any  inde- 
cency by  undoing  the  girdle  See.  but  now  rellrained  to  that 
between  perlons  near  akin.  See  Incest. 

Cestus,  Caest.  s,  Ceste,  in  Antiquity,  a large  Itathern 
gantlet  loaded  with  lead  or  other  metal,  which  the  ancient 
Atldetas  ufed  in  their  extreffes  for  difputing  ttie  pr  ze  ol 
pugilifm.  The  Grttks  had  four  kinds  of  cellus.  The  firfl 
was  of  an  ox  hide  not  drefltd,  and  dried,  and  was  called 
or  Ijuav-rivof.  The  fecond  was  loaded  with  metal  and 
called  The  third  was  made  of  fine  and  foft  thongs, 

leaving  the  fill  and  fingers  uncovered.  And  the  fourth  was 
the  large  globular  gantlet  firft  mentioned,  and  called  Ztpcuya.. 
See  C-kstus. 

CESURE,  or  Caesura,  in  Poetry.  See  Caesura. 

CETACEOUS  Animals , in  Zoology.  See  Ckte. 

CETiEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  India, 
in  that  part  which  was  S.E.  of  the  ifland  of  Taprobana, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

CETARIA,  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  weftern 
coafl  of  Sicily. 

CETE,  in  Zoology,  the  feventh  order  of  mammalia,  in  the 
Linnaean  Syilem  of  Animals,  including  the  four  genera, 
Monodon,  ornarval;  Bal.ena,  whale:  Ph yseter,  cachalot; 
and  Delphinus,  dolphin.  The  cetaceous  tribe  has  one  or 
more  fpiracles  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  fkull ; no  feet ; 
pedloral  fins  without  nails,  and  tail  horizontal. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  in  one  of  his 
papers  on  the  whale  (Phil.  Tranf.),  that  the  cetaceous  order 
of  animals  has  nothing  peculiar  to  fifh,  except  living  in  the 
fame  element,  and  being  endowed  with  the  fame  powers  of 
progrtfiive  motion  as  thofe  filhes  which  are  intended  to  move 
with  confiderable  velocity.  The  popular  idea  of  cetaceous  ani- 
mals being  filhes  is  fo  llrongly  impreiTed  on  the  public  mind, 
that  it  can  never,  perhaps,  be  entirely  removed,  for  the  cri- 
tical obfervations  of  naturalills  appear  too  abllrufe  to  be 
generally  examined,  and  of  confequence  to  be  commonly 
underftood.  The  cetaceous  tribes  live  in  the  fame  element 
as  filhes,  and,  partaking  fomewhat  of  their  external  figure, 
will  ever  be  confidered  as  appertaining  to  that  clafs  of  ani- 
mals by  the  lefs  informed  portion  of  mankind.  Ray  and 
Willughby,  andj  after  their  example,  Pennant,  are  the  only 
writers  of  any  moment  who  acquiefce  in  this  popular  preju- 


dice, with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  authors.  The  writ- 
ings of  Ray  and  Willughby  appeared  before  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  or  it  is  likely  they  would  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  latter  : it  was  through  the  obfervations 
of  Linnaeus  chiefly  that  the  world  became  acquainted  with  the 
true  diftindtion  between  the  animals  of  the  cetaceous  tribe, 
and  fifhes,  as  founded  on  anatomical  inveftigation.  Pennant 
was  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  that  induced  Lin- 
naeus to  place  them  with  the  mammalia,  but  notwithftanding 
confidered  it  more  natural  to  follow  Ray,  and  place  them 
in  the  rank  of  filhes,  becaufe,  as  Ray  obltrves,  “ the  form 
of  their  bodies  agrees  with  that  of  fifh  : they  are  entirely 
naked,  or  covered  only  wfith  a thin  fie  in  ; and  they  live  en- 
tirely in  water,  and  have  all  the  actions  of  filh.”  Much  as 
we  refpedl  the  talents  of  our  dlullrious  countryman,  Ray,  it 
is  difficult  to  perceive,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  fnfficient 
reafons  for  preferring  his  arrangement  to  that  of  Linnaeus. 
The  firll  is  founded  on  a vague  refemblance  in  external 
figure  between  cetaceous  animals  and  fillies,  without  regard 
to  their  internal  organization,  while  the  latter  reds  on  an 
u:  fh.iken  balls  ; it  w-as  the  refult  of  much  anatomical  invef- 
tigation. and  a due  coufideration  of  the  nature,  habits,  and 
affinities  ot  thefe  two  tribes  of  animals.  We  need  only  add, 
ou  this  point,  that  the  recent  obfervations  of  that  great 
comparative  anatomift,  Mr.  Hunter,  have  perftdlly  evinced 
the  accuracy  of  the  Linnaean  dillribution  of  thefe  animals, 
and  that  it  has  obtained  the  further  countenance  of  Pallas, 
Schrrber,  Fabricius,  Muller,  Bonnaterre,  and  moll  other, 
naturalills  of  dillinguifhed  celebrity  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
fent day. 

Cetaceous  animals,  or,  as  Dr.  Shaw  expreffes  them,  “ filh. 
formed  mammalia,”  have  lungs,  inteliincs,  and  other  internal 
organs  formed  on  the  fame  principle  as  in  quadrupeds  ; and, 
indeed,  on  itridt  companion,  the  principal  differences  that 
txill  between  them  will  not  be  found  very  confiderable; 
one  of  the  molt  material  leems  to  conllfl  in  their  want  of 
polterior  legs,  the  peculiar  flrudture  of  the  tail  fupplying 
that  defedl,  this  being  extremely  ltrong  and  tendinous,  and 
divided  into  two  horizontal  lobes,  blit  which  has  no  internal 
bones.  Like  quadrupeds,  they  have  a heart  furnilhed  with 
two  auricles,  and  two  ventricles,  and  their  blood  is  warm 
and  red  : they  breathe  by  their  lungs,  and  not  by  means  of 
gills,  as  in  true  fifhes.  In  their  amours  they  agree  with 
quadrupeds ; the  female  produces  her  young  alive,  which 
rarely  happens  among  filhes,  and  flue  fuckles  them  with  her 
teats,  as  in  the  true  mammalia..  The  ftrudlure  of  their 
brain,  their  fexual  organs,  ftomach,  and  liver  referable  thofe 
of  mammiferous  animals.  Tneir  fkin  is  fmooth,  or  not 
covered  with  feales  ; and  their  tail  is  placed  in  a petition  the 
very  reverfe  of  fifhes,  in  being  alwa\s  flat  and  horizontal,  in- 
ftead  of  vertical.  The  cetaceous  animals  of  the  cachalot  and 
dolphin  genera  have  the  mouth  armed  with  conic  teeth  ; the 
whales  with  horny  lamina  in  the  upper  jaw  ; and. the  narwal 
with  teeth,  ortufks  of  enormous  length.  They  are  neither 
fanguinary  nor  ferocious.  Their  flomachs  are  large,  and 
divided  into  chambers  to  the  number  of  five,  as  in  the  whale 
and  porpefle,  or  even  feven,  as  in  the  narval.  In  the  lall  parti- 
cular they  feem  to  conllitute  an  intermediate  link  bttween 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  approaching  nearly  to. 
ruminating  quadrupeds  ; but  differ  in  fublifling  on  animal 
food,  as  they  live  chiefly  on  adliniae,  medufa?,  and  other 
zoophytes,  on  crullaceous  animals,  and  on  fmall  fifh. 
See  the  articles  Monodon,  Balaena,  Phy  seter,  and 
Delphinus. 

CETERACH,  in  Botany , Bauh.  Pin.  See  Asplenium 
Ceterach „ 
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Ceterach,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  an  officinal,  aggluti- 
nant  plant  ; the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  denominated 
ajplenium  and  fcolgpendrium.  See  Asflenium. 

This  plant  Hands  recommended  as  an  excellent  diuretic, 
and  a promoter  of  the  menfes.  The  whole  plant  is  to  be 
ufed,  and  fhould  be  gathered  in  the  month  of  September. 
It  is  given  by  feme  in  jaundices,  in  quartan  agues,  and  in 
obitruftions  of  the  fpleen  ; but  it  is  much  neglected  in  the 
prefent  practice.  In  fome  parts  of  Effex,  where  it  is  com- 
mon on  the  walls  of  their  churches,  and  on  the  tombs  in  the 
church-yards,  the  common  people  tell  us  wonders  of  its 
effects  in  the  (lone. 

CETERIS  paribus.  See  Cat.teris  paribus. 

CETHIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  in  Car- 
snania. 

CETII,  a people  of  AC  a Minor,  In  Myfia  ; mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  Strabo.  The  latter  fays,  that  Eurypylus, 
their  king,  had  his  territories  about  the  Caicus,  near  Cilicia. 
They  probably  took  their  name  from  the  river  Cetium, 
which  traverfed  their  country,  and  difeharged  itielf  into 
the  Caicus. 

CETINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Dalmatian  jo  miles  W.N.W.  of  Moftar. 

CETIS,  or  Citis,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
AC  a Minor,  in  Cilicia-Trachea.  It  was  the  feat  of  a pried; - 
hood  founded  by  Ajax,  foil  of  Teucer,  and  of  which  the 
pontiff  was  alfo  the  fovereign. 

CETIUM,  a place  of  Norica,  between  Coniagenes  and 
Arlape,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

CETIUS,  a mountain  of  Norica,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  marked  between  Vindebona 
and  Arlape.  Bufching  fuppofes  that  the  ancient  Cetius  is 
a ridge  extending  from  near  the  fonree  of  the  river  Save, 
towards  the  Danube,  about  9 Britifh  miles  on  the  wed:  of 
Vienna,  where  it  is  called  Leopoldfberg.  The  general 
name  is  the  Kalenberg  ; which  fee. 

CETOBRIGA,  Setuval,  denoting  the  town  of  Cffies, 
and  inhabited  by  Bfhermen,  belonged  to  Lufitania.  With- 
out tracing  the  origin  of  this  city,  with  fotne  fanciful  anti- 
quaries, to  Tubal,  who  fay  that  he  came  into  Spain  in  the 
year  from  the  creation,  1801,  we  may  affirm,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  had  buffered  much  about  33  years  B.  C. 
by  an  African  pirate  or  fovereigu  (Bogud),  who,  having 
landed  at  Portus  Annibalis,  and  pillaged  the  adjacent  dwel- 
lings, doubled  the  Promontorium  Sacrum  (Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent), and  took  pofftffion  of  the  town  by  furprife.  The  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  fword,  without  didinftion  of  age 
or  fex  ; and  the  town  was  then  backed,  its  walls  deftroyed, 
and  its  buildings  fet  on  fire.  Other  Portuguefe  authors  fay, 
that  Marcus  Portius  Cato,  after  having  conquered  the  Spa- 
niards, deftroyed  Cetobriga.  Another  opinion  has  prevailed, 
w.hich  aferibes  the  deftruftion  of  this  ancient  city  to  an 
earthquake.  In  its  vicinity,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
league,  there  have  been  found  the  ruins  of  many  buildings, 
and  abundance  of  antiquities ; and  as  no  medals  have  been 
found  belonging  to  the  period  immediately  fubfequent  to 
that  of  Heraclius,  it  is  probable  that  Cetobriga  was  de- 
ftroyed either  in  his  time  or  boon  after. 

CETON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orne,  and  diHridt  of  Mortagne  ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Bellefme. 

CETRA,  in  Ancient  Military  Language,  a fhort  buckler 
or  fhort  fquare  target,  which  was  very  light,  and  ufed  by 
the  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  was  made,  as  fome  fay,  of 
the  l^uffalo-hide  ; and  as  others,  of  elephant’s  fkin,  but  occa- 
fionally,  it  is  probable,  of  both.  From  the  great  refem- 


blance  of  the  cetra  to  the  pelta  Livy  gave  the  name  of  ceta» 
ti  to  the  Macedonian  peltaftas. 

CETRIBONI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  India, 
who,  together  with  the  Ctji,  occupied  the  territory  between 
the  river  Joman  and  the  ifle  of  Parale,  according  to 
Pliny. 

CETRON,  a town  of  Paleftine,  which  appears,  fitpm  the 
book  of  judges,  to  have  been  affigned  in  part  to  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon  ; but  they  were  unable  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  from 
the  Canaanites,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

CETTiE,  a burgh  of  Greece,  in  Attica  ; which  per- 
tained to  the  Eeontide  tribe,  according  to  Saidas. 

CETTE,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  ficrault,  and  chief  place  of  a car, ton,  in 
the  di  It  rich  cf  Montpellier,  where  the  canal  of  Langutdoc 
commences;  14  miles  S.W.  of  Montpellier.  The  place 
contains  7500,  and  the  canton  the  fame  number  of  inhabit- 
ants : the  territory  includes  47^  kiliometres,  and  one  com- 
mune. N.  lat.  430  23'  51".  E.  long.  30  42'  7". 

CETUMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Pliny  in  Ethiopia,  near  Egypt. 

CETUS,  in  AJlronomy,  the  Whale  ; a large  eonftellation 
of  the  fo ut hern  htmifphere  (being  one  of  the  48  old  after- 
ifms)  under  Pifces,  and  next  the  water  of  Aquarius.  The 
Greeks  pretend  that  it  was  the  fea-monffer,  lent  by  Nep- 
tune to  devour  Andromeda,  but  was  killed  by  Perfeus. 

The  liars  in  the  eonftellation  Cetus,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue, 
are  twenty-two;  in  Tycho’s,  twenty  one  ; in  Plevelius’s, 
forty-five;  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  ninety-feven. 

The  ftar  0 Ceti,  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale,  is  fubjedl  to 
great  variations  in  its  luftre  and  apparent  magnitude ; ap- 
pearing and  difappearing  periodically,  or  rather  appearing 
brighter  and  fainter  by  turns,  which  changes  may  be  owing 
to  the  alternate  revolution  of  its  bright  and  dark  fides  to- 
wards us,  as  it  turns  on  its  axis,  or  elfe  to  the  liar’s  having 
a flattilh  figure.  The  period  affigned  by  Bouillatid  to  thefe 
changes  is  333  days  ; but  Dr.  Herfchel,  who  has  thewn  from 
various  oblervations  the  great  range  of  its  luftre,  remarks 
that  the  above  period  does  not  agree  with  prefent  obferva- 
tions  compared  with  thofe  of  Fabricius  made  on  the  13th 
of  Auguft,  1596,  when  this  ftar  was  in  its  greateft  luftre. 
M.  Caffini  alfo  found,  that  his  oblervations,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft,  1703,  when  the  ftar  was  brighteft,  did  not 
agree  with  the  interval  of  333  days;  and"  therefore,  fuppof- 
ing  the  ftar  to  have  changed  117  times  Cnee  the  epoch  of 
Fabricius,  he  gave  it  a period  of  334  days.  This,  however, 
fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  will  not  agree  with  the  prefent  time  of  the 
changes  ; and  it  appears  now  that  M.  Caffini  ought  to  have 
affumed  118  inftead  of  1 1 7 variations,  which  would  have  point- 
ed out  a period  of  331  days  and  fome  hours.  That  this  is 
probably  very  near  the  real  time  of  the  liar’s  variation  will 
be  perceived,  when  we  admit  it  to  have  undergone  214 
changes  between  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1596,  and  the  21ft  of 
October,  1790  ; by  which  long  interval  we  obtain  the  pe- 
riod of  331  days,  10  hours,  19  minutes.  The  different  de- 
terminations of  the  length  of  this  period  affigned  by  differ- 
ent authors,  may  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  the  liar  to 
be  fubjeft  to  confiderable  alterations  in  the  emiffion  of  light 
from  fome  parts  of  its  furface,  which  being  more  copious 
fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  another  at  fome 
fmall  diftance,  will  give  a difftient  refult  to  the  obfervations 
of  the  time  of  its  maximum  ; while,  notvvithftanding.  the 
general  period  of  its  changes  will  not  he  confiderably  affetl- 
ed  by  it.  We  have  a fimilar  inftance  in  the  rotation  of  Ju- 
piter, which  feems  to  vary  on  account  of  the  little  liability 
of  its  fpots.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  j781.pt.  x.  p.  j 23  to  126. 
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H'evel.  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  66.  p.  2038,  Marald.  in  Mem. 
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CEVA,  in  Geography,  a city  and  fortrefs  of  Italy,  in  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  and  comte  of  Alii,  the  capital  of 
a marquifate,  fituated  on  the  Tanaro  ; in  a plain  furrounded 
hy  hills,  at  the  extremity  of  the  country,  which  extends 
from  the  Appenines  to  the  Tanaro,  and  from  thence  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  marit  ime  Alp?.  It  was  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  cheefe,  made  of  ewe’s  milk.  This  chetfe, 
called  by  the  Italians  “ Rnbiola,”  is  much  tfteemed,  even  at 
prefent,*tmd  fold  not  only  into  Piedmo-  t and  the  Milanefe, 
but  opner  more  diftant  parts.  The  hills  about  Ceva  alfo 
produce  excellent  wine  ; great  quantities  of  chefnut  grow 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  excellent  truffles  are  found 
on  the  neighbouring  plains.  It  was  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent Hate  ; but  in  1295  a great  part  of  the  domain  was 
fold  to  the  town  of  Alii,  whence,  in  1 53 1 , it  came  to  the 
heufe  of  Savoy.  In  1543,  it  was  bafieged  unfnccefsfully  by 
the  French  : and  in  1584,  a fudden  inundation  beat  down  a 
great  part  of  the  walls,  deftroyed  the  bridges,  houfes,  and 
churches,  and  drowned  many  of  its  inhabitants ; and  in 
1,625,  and  the  five  following  years,  a peftilential  difeafe  car- 
ried off  the  greater  number  of  the  furvivors.  Ceva  was  ta- 
ken by  the  French,  in  the  month  of  April,  1796.  It  has 
one  collegiate  church,  and  three  convents.  It  is  diftant  40 
miles  W.  from  Genoa,  and  25  S.S.E.  from  Turin.  N.  lat. 
44°  20'.  E.  long.  70  516 

CEVADILLA,  Sebadilla,  or  Sabadella,  i.  e.  Hor- 
deolum, little  barley,  in  Botany , the  South  American  name  of 
the  Hordeum  exotrcaim  cauliicum  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  taken 
up  by  him,  Ray,  and  Parkinfon,  on  the  authority  of  Nicho- 
las Monardes,  who  attributes  to  it  the  habit  of  the  Euro- 
pean barley,  with  a feed  not  larger  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon flax,  but  poffeffed  of  highly  acrid  qualities,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  avail  themfelves  in  the  cure  of 
gangrenes  and  other  foul  ulcers.  He  fays  they  have  the 
fame  effedls  as  corrofive  fnblimate,  or  the  adlual  cautery  ; 
and  that  the  mode  of  ufing  them  is  to  fprinkle  a little  of  the 
, powdered  feed  upon  the  part,  or  for  the  greater  fafetv,  to  di- 
lute it  with  watery  liquors,  and  apply  lint  dipped  in  the  mix- 
ture. In  Linnseus’s  “ Amcenitates  Academics, ” they  are 
Paid  to  be  the  moll  efftftual  of  all  medicines  for  deftroying 
cutaneous  infefls  in  children.  In  our  country  they  are  very 
rarely  met  with,  but  in  France  they  have  been  ranked 
among  the  officinals  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  Capuchin 
powder.  They  have  been  adminiftered  internally  for  the 
expuifion  of  worms  ; but  caution  is  nectffary  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  See  Murray’s  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  vol.  v.  p. 
166,  See. 

CEUjDUM,  or  Cevelum,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a place 
of  Belgic  Gaul,  marked  in  the  table  of  Peutinger  on  the 
route  from  Noviomagus  to  Atuaca  or  .Atuataca,  and  fup- 
pofed  by  M.  D’Anville  to  be  the  prefent  Cull-. 

CEVENNES,  in  Geography,  the  principal  center  of  the 
primitive  mountains  of  France,  a riling  to  the  well  of  the 
Rhone,  feeming  to  run  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fending  out 
various  branches  towards  the  eail  and  well.  The  principal 
branch  runs  along  the  river'Ardeche  towards  Ales.  Ano- 
ther traverfes  the  Rhone, . on  the  fide  of  Tournon  and 
Vienne,  towards  the  plains  of  Dauphine.  Another  branch 
forms  the  mountains  of  Beaujolois,  palling  by  Tarare,  Au- 
tun,&c.  till  it  be  loll  at  Ayalon.  This  is  about  70^  leagues 
in  length,  but  in  breadth  fomttimes  not  more  than  a league  ; 
it  contains  the  copper  mines  of  Chefi  and  St.  Bel,  and  feme 
lead  mines.  Coal  is  alfo  found  in  the  declivities.  A fourth 
branch  feparates  the  bafon  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 


Allier,  and  forms  the  mountains  of  Forez.  It  psfles  Roanne 
on  the  one  fide  and  Thiers  on  the  other,  and  is  loll  to- 
wards St.  Pierre  le  Moutier.  The  plain  of  Montbriffon  is 
bounded  by. this  and  the  laft  granitic  branches.  A-  filch 
branch  ft parates  the  bafon  of  the,  Allier  from  that  of  the 
Cher,  and  paffes  by  Clermont  to  Montlupon.  A fixth 
ilretches  towards  Limoges  ; another  from  the  Dordogne- 
towards  the  Charente  ; and  an  eighth  branch  divides  Dor- 
dogne from  the  Garonne.  Thefe  mountains  are  natu- 
rally dry  and  barren,  and  are  almoft  entirely  formed  of  fteep 
rocks;  and  yet  fkill  and  induflry  have  converted  them  into 
fertile  lands,  fo  that  a foil  which  in  paft  ages  would  not  have 
afforded  fubfiften.ee  for  one  family  of  favages,  does  at  this 
moment  fupport  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
M.  Chaptal  has  deferibed  two  proceffts,  which  are  prac- 
tifed  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  a well  known  faft  that  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  down  the  Ikies  of  a mountain  carry  the 
earth  along  with  them,  and  wear  furrows  or  ravins  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  depth,  according  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  rock 
and  fteepnefs  of  the  defeent.  By  a feries  of  thefe  progref- 
five  degradations  the  hardeft  rock  is  laid  bare,  deep  ravins 
are  cut  in  the  face  of  it,  and  every  refource  of  which  the  cul- 
tivator might  avail  himfelf  is  utterly  deftroyed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cevennes  have  found  means  to  corredl  this 
double  effect  of  thq  waters.  In  order  to  fill  up  a ravin, 
they  begin  by  railing  at'  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a 
wall  confifting  of  loofe  ftones  quite  acrofs  the  ravin, 
and  of  a height  correfponding  to  its  depth.  This  wall 
forms  a kind  of  dyke,  oppofing  its  flank  to  the  current  of  the 
waters,  and  fullering  them  to  pafs  through  while  they  are 
clear;  but  when,  after  a {form  or  fudden  Ihower,  they  become 
turbid,  and  bring  down  earth  and  ftones,  thefe  fubltances 
are  depofitedagainft  the  wall,  while  the  waters  efcape  through 
the  ftones  nearly  pure.  By  the  continuance  of  this  procefs, 
the  triangular  fpace  above  the  wall  at  length  is  filled.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  this  plat  of  new  formed  ground, 
another  fuch  wall  as  the  firlt  is  built,  and  this  in  the  fame 
manner  detains  the  earth  and  vegetable  mould,  thus  forming 
a fecond  piece  of  ground.  By  a fuccefiion  ol  fimilar  opera- 
tions, other  platforms  are  produced  ; til!  at  length  the 
whole  ravin  is  converted,  even  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tains, into  a number  of  platforms  of  good  ground,  forming 
fteps  one  above  the  other.  Under  thefe  circumPcances,  the 
waters  no  longer  run  in  deftrudlive  torrents  down  the  fides 
of  the  mountains,  but  flow  gently  along  the  level  ground, 
or  are  filtered  through  the  porous  earth  depofited  again  ft: 
the  walls  that  detain  and  fupport  it.  Thus  the  mountain, 
which  formerly  prefented  to  view  a feene  of  defolation,  is 
made  to  exhibit  amphitheatres  of  vegetable  ground  capable 
of  the  richeft  cultivation.  When  thefe  natural  difficulties 
are  overcome,  the  hulbandman  plants  the  vine  againil  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  ; on  the  finall  platforms  above  de- 
fcribtd  he  plants  mulberry-trees,  and  cultivates  potatoes,  In- 
dian corn,  and  every  kind  of  grain  • varying  bis  culture  to 
the  greateft  advantage  on  this  virgin  foil,  which  is  well  wa- 
tered, and  in  geneial  of  the  higheil  fertility.  The  vines, 
trees,  and  other  vegetable  products  render  the  ground  firm, 
and  defy  the  floods  of  fubfequent  times. 

By  another  procefs  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes  give 
fertility  to  the  Hope  of  a calcareous  mountain.  Moil  of 
thefe  mountains  are  formed  hy  beds  of  Hone  about  half  a 
yard  in  thicknefs  ; and  the  different  ftrata  conflitute  fhelvcs 
one  above  another,  correfponding  to  the  inclination  of  the 
mountain.  The  cultivator,  in  order  to  render  all  thefe  ftagxs 
ot  equal  breadth,  breaks  away  the  rock,  and  employs  the 
fragments  in  conftrudting  a low  wall  'on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  it felf.  He  then  fills  tire  cavity  with  a bed  of  ve- 
getable earth,  taken  cut  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  or  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  on  his  back  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
has  been  gradually  depofited  by  the  waters.  In  this  man- 
ner, after  unremitted  labour,  the  fide  of  the  mountain  be- 
comes covered  with  low  walls  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
confine  beds  of  vegetable  earth  from  one  to  three  yards  in 
width.  When  thefe  beds  of  earth  are  removed,  and  the 
walls  overfet  by  a violent  florin  of  wind  or  rain,  the- inhabit- 
ant of  the  Cevennes  exerts  himfelf  in  preventing  or  repair- 
ing the  deftruclive  ravages  of  the  elements.  At  the  firft  in- 
dications of  an  approaching  (form,  he  clothes  himfelf  in  a 
long  garment  of  oil  cloth,  with  an  enormous  hat  of  tinned 
iron,  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  (traps.  Thus  defended,  with 
a mattock  in  his  hand,  he  diredls  the  water  to  the  feet  of 
his  trees,  and  collects  the  furplus  i:i  cavities,  which  he  had 
previoufiy  formed  m the  rock  itfclf.  By  thefe  laborious  ex- 
ertions he  conllantly  prevents  inundations,  and  procures  wa- 
ter for  his  grounds  at  times  when  the  burning  heats  rendered 
them  neceffary.  Such  inftances  of  agricultural  exertion  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Cevennes  ; and  by  fuch  methods  one 
of  thefe  mountains  is  converted,  from  a (fate  of  abfolute 
barrennefs  to  a high  degree  of  fertility,  and  covered  from 
its  bafe  to  the  fummit  with  trees,  fruits,  grain,  and  other 
ufeful  produdtions.  This  pradlice  of  converting  the  fidesof 
mountains  into  platforms  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  is 
common  in  China,  and  gives  a fingular  afptft  to  the  coun- 
try around  Canton  : but  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes 
■the  barren  mountains  themfelves,  inllead  of  being  left  in  a 
(late  of  nature,  are  rendered  fertile. 

CEVERTA,  a town  of  Naples  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra';  IO  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bova. 

CEURAWATH,  the  name  of  a particular  fed!  of 
Banians  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  who  hold  the  metempfyehofis 
with  fo  much  fuperftition,  that  they  will  not  kill  the  lead 
infeift ; their  priefts  carry  a piece  of  linen  over  their  mouth, 
that  no  flies  may  enter.  All  the  other  fedtsof  Banians  have 
an  averfion  for  this;  and  continually  exhort  their  auditors 
to  fliun  all  difeourfe  and  converfation  with  them.  See 
Banians. 

CEU  FA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
■kingdom  of  Fez,  and  province  of  Garb,  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  ferv- 
ing  as  a harbour  for  fmall  velfels.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
luffragan  of  Lifbon.  This  place  correfoonds  with  the  Exi- 
lifla  of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  with  the  Septa  and  Arx  Sep- 
tenfis  of  Procopius,  who  intimates,  as  others  have  done,  that 
this  latter  name  was  derived  from  the  feveti  hills  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, called  by  Mela  Septem  Fratres.  It  has  been con- 
jedtured,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  colonized.  In 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  it  was  a (lation  of  great  eminence  ; 
being  the  metropolis  of  the  places  which  they  held  in  Hif- 
pania  Pransfretana.  It  was  afterwards  abandoned  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Moors  by  Count  Julian  ; and  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1409  by  j bn,  king  of  Portugal,  and  continued 
annexed  to  that  crown  till  the  revolution  in  1640,  when  it 
fell  to  Spain,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  that  country  by  the 
treaty  of  Lifbon  in  1688.  It  has  been  no  lefs  confiderable 
for  its  advantageous  fituation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  a rifmg  ground,  which  is  the  neared  point  to  the 
Spanifli  coalt,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings  and 
the  ftrength  of  its  walls  and  bulwarks  ; and  it  has  Hill  a good 
palace  and  noble  cathedral.  The  Moors  laid  liege  to  it  in 
1697,  and  have  occaiionally  kept  it  in  a ftate  of  blockade 
fince  that  time.  It  is  diftant  from  Gibraltar  about  5 leagues. 
N.  lat.  ,35°  48b  W.  long.  50  25'. 

CEYLON,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  that  lies 
■between  7;0  51'  and  90  $2'  N.  lat. ; and  between  790  43'  and 
310  56'  E.  long.  It  is  iituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 


of  Bengal,  by  which  It  is  bounded  on  the  north.  On  the 
north-weft  it  is  feparated  from  the  Coromandel  coaft  by  the 
gulf  of  Manaar,  a narrow  ftrait,  full  of  (boals,  and  impaflable 
by  large  {hips.  It  is  diftant  about  60  leagues  from  cape 
Comorin,  the  fouthern  point  of  the  peninfula  of  India, 
which  divides  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coafts.  Its 
circumference  is  computed  to  be  about  900  miles  ; and  its 
length  from  point  Pedro  at  the  northern  extremity  (90  32' 
N.  lat.)  to  Donderhead  or  Dundra  Hend  at  the  fouthern 
(50  51'  N.  lat.)  is  about  three  hundred  miles.  Its  breadth 
is  very  unequal,  being  in  fome  parts  only  from  40  to  50 
miles,  while  in  others  it  extends  to  60,  70,  and  even  ioo. 
Towards  the  fouthern  parts  it  is  much  broader  than  in  the 
northern,  and  nearly  refembles  a ham  in  ftiape  ; and  the 
peninfula  of  Jafnapatam  has  received  from  the  Dutch  the 
name  of  “ Hamfheel,”  and  point  Pedro  they  call  “ Ham- 
fhtel”  point.  Major  Rennell  (See  Memoir,  p.  449.)  has  col- 
lected a variety  of  obfervations,  tending  to  afeertain  the  true 
figure  of  this  ifland. 

Ceylon  is  the  Taprobana  of  the  ancients;  though  they 
very  much  differed  in  fixing  its  pofition.  Prior  to  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  of  Taprobane  was  un- 
known in  Europe.  In  confequence  of  the  adlive  curiofity 
with  which  he  explored  every  country  that  he  fubdued  or 
vifited,  fome  information  concerning  it  feems  to  have  been 
obtained.  From  his  time  almoft  every  writer  on  Geography 
has  mentioned  it;  but  their  accounts  of  it  are  fo  various, 
and  often  fo  contradictory,  that  we  can  fcarcely  believe  that 
they  are  deferibing  the  fame  ifland.  Strabo,  the  earlieft 
writer  now  extant,  who  has  given  any  particular  account  of 
it,  affirms  that  it  was  as  large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  7 days  according  to  fome  reports,  and  according 
to  others,  of  2cdays  failing  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  Indian  peninfula  ; from  which,  contrary  to  what  is 
known  to  be  its  real  pofition,  he  .deferibes  it  as  ftretching 
towards  the  coaft  above  500  ftadia.  (Geog.  1.  ii.  124.  180. 
192.  1.  xv.  1012.)  Pomponius  Mela,  the  author  next  in 
order  of  time,  (De  Situ  Orbis  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  is  uncertain,  1 
whether  he  fhould  confider  Taprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  as  the 
beginning  of  another  world  ; but  as  no  perfon,  be  fays,  had 
ever  failed  round  it,  be  feems  to  incline  toward  the  latter 
opinion.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hift.  1.  6.  c.  22.)  though  his  deferip- 
tion  of  th:s  ifland  is  more  ample,  involves  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it  in  additional  obfeurity.  After  enumerating 
various  and  difeordant  opinions  of  Greek  writers,  he  informs 
us,  that  ambaffadors  were  fent  by  a king  of  that  ifland  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Romans  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  feveral  particulars,  which  were  formerly  un- 
known ; particularly  that  there  were  $cO  towns  in  the 
ifland,  and  that  in  the  center  of  it  there  was  a lake  577 
miles  in  circumference.  Thefe  ambaffadors  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  fight  of  the  Great  Bear  and  Pleiades,  which  were 
conflellations  that  did  not  appear  in  their  fky  ; and  they  were 
(bill  more  amazed  when  they  beheld  their  fhadows  pointing 
towards  the  north,  and  the  fun  rifing  on  their  left  hand  and 
fetting  on  their  right.  They  alfo  affirmed,  that  in  their 
country  the  moon  was  never  feen  until  the  eighth  day  after 
the  change,  and  continued  to  be  vifible  only  to  the  fixteenth. 
Such  are  the  particulars,  fome  of  which  are  totally  groundlefs, 
which  Pliny  relates,  and  in  which  he  acquiefees  without 
animadverfion.  Ptolemy,  though  living  near  the  age  of 
Pliny,  feems  to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  his 
defeription  of  Taprobana,  or  with  the  embaffy  to  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  He  places  that  ifland  oppofite  to  Cape  Co- 
morin, at  no  great  diftance  from  the  continent,  and  deline- 
ates it  as  ftretching  from  N.  to  S.  no  lefs  than  15  degrees,  two 
of  which  he  fuppofesto  be  S.  of  the  equator;  and  if  his  repre- 
fentationof  its  dimenfions  had  been  juft,  it  was  well  entitled 
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from  its  magnitude  to  be  compared  with  Britain.  (Ptol.  1. 
vii.  c.  4.)  Agathemerus  (lib.  ii.  c.  8.  apud  Hudfon.  Geogr. 
Minor,  vol.  ii. ) who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  and  was  vveli 
acquainted  with  his  geography,  confidevs  Taprobana  as  the 
largeft  of  all  iflands,  and  affigns  to  Britain  only  the  fecond 
place.  Milled  by  thefe  accounts  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
the  moderns  have  entertained  very  different  fentiments  con- 
cerning the  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  to  be 
confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  Taprobana  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ; and  therefore  fome  learqed  men  have 
erroneoufly  maintained  that  Sumatra  was  the  ifland  corre- 
fponding  to  the  defcription  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  opi- 
nion more  generally  received  is,  that  the  Taprobana  oh  the 
ancients  is  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; and  not  only  its  vicinity  to 
the  continent  of  India,  but  the  general  form  of  the  ifland, 
as  delineated  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  poCtion  of  feveral 
places  in  it,  mentioned  by  him,  eftabliffi  this  opinion  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty.  Under  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  in  the  courfe  of  his  traffic, 
made  fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  fir-name 
of  Indicopltufits  ; and  from  him  we  learn,  that  the  ifland 
■of  Tap-obana,  which  he  fuppofes  to  lie  at  an  equal  diffance 
from  tiie  Perfian  gulf  in  the  weft,  and  the  country  of  the 
Sinaeon  the  eaft,  had  become,  in  confequence  of  this  commo- 
dious fituation,  a great  llaple  of  trade;  that  into  it  were 
imported  the  filk  of  the  Sinai  and  the  precious  fpices  of  the 
Eailern  countries,  which  were  conveyed  thence  to  all  parts 
of  India,  to  Perfia,  and  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  To  this  ifland 
he  gives  the  name  of  “ Sielediba”  (lib.  xi.  ,3 36.)  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  “ Selendib”  or  “ Serendib,”  by  which  it 
is  (till  knotvn  all  over  the  eaft.  Cofmas  further  informs  us, 
that  in  mod  of  the  ci'i.  s in  India  he  found  chfiftian  churches 
eltablifned,  in  which  the  fimftions  of  religion  were  performed 
by  priefts  ordained  by  the  archbifhop  of  Seleucia,  the  capital 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  who  continued  fubjeft  to  his 
jurifdiclion.  According  to  his  account,  however,  none  of 
thefe  ftrangers  fettled  in  India,  were  accuftomed  to  vifit  the 
-eaftern  regions  of  Afia,  but  were  fatisfied  with  receiving  th.eir 
fiik,  their  fpices,  and  other  valuable  productions  as  they 
were  imported  into  Ceylon,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the 
various  parts  of  India.  Thefe  churches  were  eftablifhed  by 
the  Neftoriaus,  who  fent  miffionaries  from  Perfia  into  India, 
and  particularly  into  Ceylon.  Our  knowledge  of  this  ifland, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  was  further  extended  by  means  of 
the  commercial  fpirit  and  fucceffive  voyages  of  Marco  Paolo, 
a Venetian  of  noble  family,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  1.3th 
century,  explored  many  regions  of  the  eaft,  which  no  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  vifited.  He  alfo  vifited  in  perfon  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  feveral  iflands  contiguous  to  them,  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar  as  far  as  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  ; to  all  which  he  gives  the  names  they 
now  bear. 

In  the  traditionary  accounts  which  are  current  among  the 
Ceylonefe,  nothing  occurs  befldes  a mere  catalogue  of  fome 
of  their  princes,  accompanied  by  a long  lift  of  high-founding 
titles,  and  fome  uninterefting  details  of  their  petty  wars  and 
commotions.  From  fome  of  thefe  accounts,  which  have 
been  recorded  in  MS.  we  learn,  that  Lankaw  Petti  Maha- 
dafyn,  or  the  much  beloved  offspring  of  the  always  moving 
fun,  who  lived  at  a diftant  period,  was  fovereign  of  the  whole 
ifland.  His  two  grandfons,  however,  quarrelled  about  the 
poffiffions  which  had  been  left  them,  and  at  laft  compromifed 
their  difputes  by  dividing  the  ifland  between  them  : to  the 
one  were  allotted  the  interior  parts  which  form  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Candy  (fee  Candy),  and  to  the  other  the  whole 
of  the  low  country  bordering  on  the  fea-coafts.  This  divi- 
£on  gave  rife  to  a long  feries  of  civil  wars,  and  fet  the  exam- 
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pie  of  partitioning  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  the 
fovereign  ; and  hence  we  find  that  there  were  not  lefs  than 
fix  or  feven  princes  who  reigned  at  the  fame  time  over  fepa- 
rate  divifions  of  Ceylon.  After  a variety  and  fucceffion  of 
quarrels  between  its  princes,  Zinale  Darma  Seria  Adafeyn 
fubdued  all  his  competitors,  and  firmly  eftabliflied  himfelf 
as  its  foie  monarch.  Pie  married  his  coufm,  who  was  fo 
famed  for  her  perfonal  charms,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of 
“ Roke  Wandiggie,”  or  the  beautiful  queen.  From  this 
union  fprung  the  princes  who  ruled  over  Ceylon,  when  it 
was  firft  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  earlieft  period  at  which  we  can  look  for  any  authentic 
or  interefting  information,  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe under  Almeyda,  in  the  year  1505  or  1506.  Being 
accidentally  forced  by  ft  re  fs  of  weather  into  one  of  the  far  ' 
hours  of  Ceylon,  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  the  inhabit- 
ants ; and  perceiving  the  advantages  that  might  refuk  from 
the  fituation  of  the  ifland,  and  its  valuable  productions,  he 
thought  it  an  objeCt  worthy  of  his  attention  to  cultivate  a 
clofer  connexion  with  the  natives,  to  which  they  were  alfo 
inclined,  with  the  view  of  defending  themfelves  againft  the 
attacks  of  the  Arabs.  Almeyda,  upon  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  found  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Portuguefe,  on  condition  of  thefr 
protedling  his  coafts  from  external  invafion,  with  which  he 
was  then  threatened  by  the  Zamarin  of  Cochin  on  the  Ma- 
labar coaft,  and  a rajah  who  reigned  on  that  part  of  the  Co- 
romandel coaft  oppofite  to  Ceylon.  At  this  time  the  inha- 
bitants conlifted  of  two  diftinft  races  of  people.  The  favage 
Bedas  (fee  Bedahs  ) then  occupied,  as  they  do  now,  the  large 
forefts,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  ; and  the  reft  of 
the  ifland  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Cinglefe.  The  towns 
of  the  fea-coaft  were  not  ravifhed  from  the  latter  people  by 
foreign  invaders  ; and  their  king  held  his  court  at  Columbo 
(fee  Columbo),  which  is  now  the  European  capital  of 
Ceylon.  Cinnamon  was  even  then  the  principal  produCt, 
and  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ifland,  as  appears  by  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  king  to  the  Portuguefe,  which  confifted 
of  250,000  pounds  weight  of  cinnamon.  Almeyda,  whofe 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  rich  harvell  which  the  cinna- 
mon of  Ceylon  prefented  to  commerce,  foern  endeavoured  to 
fecure  thefe  advantages  by  forming  a Portuguefe  fettlement 
on  the  ifland  ; but  this  conduR  roufed  the  jealoufy  and  in- 
dignatien  of  the  native  princes.  The  reigning  fovereign  was 
a Brahmin,  and  encouraged  a trade  which  his  fubjects  then 
carried  on -with  the  Moors  and"  Malabars  of  the  continent  ; 
and  they,  fearing  left  their  traffic  would  be  cut  off  by  thefe 
ftrangers,  began  to  foment  jealoulies  between  the  king  and 
the  Europe-ans.  Although  Almeyda  had  obtained  the  mo- 
narch’s permiffion  to  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  to  builef  a 
fort  at  Columbo,  the  Moors  contrived  to  induce  the  king  to 
repent  of  his  grants,  and  to  revoke  them.  After  a vigorous 
conteft,  and  in  confequence  of  fome  internal  troubles  which 
then  diftraCted  Ceylon,  the  king  was  obliged,  in  1522,  t-» 
renew  the  original  treaty,  and  to  grant  full  permiffion  te 
build  a fortreis  at  Columbo.  A conteft,  however,  enfued,  in 
which  the  Ceylonefe  were  completely  defeated  ; and  the 
Europeans  acquired  fuels  fuperiority,  that  the  king,  defpair- 
ing  of  recovering  Columbo,  only  thought  of  preventing  the 
Portuguefe  from  extending  their  pofleffions.  With  this 
view  he  ereRed  a ftrong  fortrefs  at  Sittavacca,  ,35  miles  from 
Columbo,  and  fecured  the  paffes  of  Cuddavelli  and  Gara- 
waddi,  which  led  into  the  interior  of  his  dominions.  The 
Portuguefe,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  foment  internal  dif- 
fenflons  among  the  natives.  The  king  was  weak  and  irrefo- 
lute  ; and  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Portuguefe  increafed, 
and  they  began  to  treat  the  natives  with  great  cruelty,  an 
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ambitious  perfon  of  low  birth,  named  Raja  Singa,  feized  the 
advantage  of  the  moment,  and  by  his  talents  and  intrepidity 
rofe  to  the  higheft  rank  and  power.  Such  was  his  afcendaney 
over  the  king,  that  molt  of  the  nobles  were  maffacred  in 
order  to  fatisfy  his  jealoufy  and  ambition  ; and  he  termi- 
nated his  career  by  murdering  the  king  himfelf,  and  ufurping 
the  throne.  Raja  Singa  gratified  the  people  by  a long 
courfe  of  implacable  hojbilities  again  It  the  Portnguefe  ; but 
the  natives  themfeives  loon  found  that  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  this  ufurper  knew  no  bounds.  At  length  his 
fubjecls  of  the  low  lands,  exafperated  by  his  barbarities, 
fought  relief  from  the  Portnguefe,  who  readily  availed  them- 
feives of  the  occafion.  It  was  at  this  time  they  had  at  fir  It 
an  opportunity  of  exploring  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Among  thofe  who  fought  the  protection  of  the  Portnguefe, 
were  two  fons  of  Vinna,  who,  in  confequence  of  an  infurrec- 
tion  excited  by  him  againft  Raja  Singa,  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  feveral  of  the  internal  provinces.  Thefe  young 
men,  having  efcaped  the  ufurper,  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
Portuguefe,  converted  to  their  own  religion,  and  baptifed 
under  the  names  of  Don  Juan  and  Don  John'.  One  of  them 
was  to  be  appointed  king,  and  the  other  generaliffimo  ; and 
in  return  for"  thefe  promifed  benefits,  they  were  to  marry 
Portuguefe  ladies,  and  to  own  fubje&ion  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  the  mean  while  it  was  publicly  announced, 
that  Don  Juan  was  to  marry  Donna  Catherina,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  king  Adafeyn,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Raja 
Singa.  As  this  princefs  was  the  lawful  heirefs  of  the  whole 
empire,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  her  oftenfible  and  avowed 
protedlors,  were  enabled  to  form  a powerful  party  among 
the  natives  againil  the  ufurper,  and  to  obtain  over  him  a de- 
cifive  viCtory.  Upon  this,  they  immediately  crowned  Don 
Juan  king,  and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  Candy.  Don  John, 
however,  offended  by  this  preference  of  his  brother,  con- 
trived to  poifon  him,  and  to  feize  the  royal  authority.  The 
Portuguefe  auxiliaries  were  now  fummoned  to  quit  the 
dominTons  of  Candy ; and  Raja  Singa  taking  the  field, 
threatened  Don  John  and  his  adherents  with  the  mod  cruel 
death.  A defperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
lifurpers,  and  the  iffue  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  Singa, 
who  foon  after  died.  After  his  death,  Don  John  found 
another  competitor  in  his  minifter  Janiere  Wandaar,  who, 
having  takenpoffeffion  of  his  matter's  treafures,  proclaimed 
himfelf  king,  and  applied  to  the  Portuguefe  for  fuccours, 
which  were  readily  granted  him.  The  Portuguefe,  who  had 
received  a reinforcement  from  Goa,  marchedagai  ift  Don  John, 
gave  him  a complete  overthrow,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  woods.  In  confequence  of  this  advantage,  they 
began  to  tamper  with  the  inferior  princes,  and  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  Ceylonefe  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  ; but  the  natives  were  unanimous  and  ur- 
gent in  their  requeft,  that  Donna  Catherina,  the  daughter 
of  their  beloved  emperor,  fhould  be  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  Portuguefe  confented  to  this  propofal,  hoping  that  her 
youth  would  allow  them  to  exercife  an  ur.controuled  govern- 
ment under  the  malic  of  her  authority.  During  the  feitivi- 
ties  that  took  place  on  her  return  from  Manaar  to  Candy, 
Don  John,  in  the  difguife  of  a beggar,  attempted  to  fet  fire 
to  Candy  ; but  fruttrated  in  his  objeft,  a reward  was  offered 
for  apprehending  him,  and  he  efcaped  with  difficulty.  The 
Portuguefe  thinking  their  power  fecure,  renewed  the  exer- 
cife of  their  wonted  perfidy  and  cruelty.  The  natives,  in- 
cenfed  by  the  injuries  they  fuffered,  formed  a league  agaiuft 
their  oppreffors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Janiere,  who  had 
been  deluded  by  the  Portuguefe  with  the  promife  of  marry- 
ing Donna  Catherina,  after  fhe  had  been  quietly  feated  on 
the  throne ; and  who  refented  the  delufion  by  opening  a 


negociation  with  Don  John,  to  whom  he  offered  the  domi- 
nion of  the  low  lands,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
midtlurbed  poffeffion  of  the  interior.  The  Portuguefe,  on 
difeovering  their  correfpondence,  caufed  Janiere  and  his  at- 
tendants to  be  murdered  in  the  palace  of  Candy,  where  he 
then  refidcd  ; upon  which  all  the  other  princes,  with  their 
troops,  immediately  fled  from  the  Portuguefe  camp,  and  the 
young  qu--::i  herfelf  loudly  declared  her  abhorrence  of  the 
murder,  threatening  the  Portuguefe  with  the  effects  of  their 
treachery.  Accordingly  the  Portuguefe,  againil  whom  the 
natives  combined,  were  obliged  to  leave  Candy,  and  to  re- 
treat towards  the  coaft.  They  were  purfued,  however,  by 
the  Cevlonefe,  and  in  the  end  overpowered.  Don  John, 
availing  himfeif  of  the  victory,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
forts  of  the  interior  ; compelled  the  princes,  who  had  joined 
the  Portuguefe,  to  fue  on  their  knees  for  mercy;  and  com- 
pleted his  career  by  marrying  Donna  Catherina,  then  12 
years  of  ag-e.  After  many  fruitlefs  conquells,  the  Portuguefe 
were  overpowered  by  the  natives  ; but  they  had  contrived 
at  an  early  period  to  fecure  the  molt  important  part  of  the 
ifland,  viz.  the  fea  coafts,  where  the  valuable  lpiceries  were 
produced.  Under  Albuquerque,  the  fucceifor  of  Almeyda, 
the  rich  low  lands  around  Columbo  and  to  the  foutliward  of 
it  already  formed  a part  of  their  dominions,  and  the  natives 
from  that  time  forw  ard  only  obtained  poffeffion  of  them  dur- 
ing fome  accidental  incurfions.  Albuquerque  extended  his 
views  to  other  parts  of  India;  arid  Ceylon,  inilead  of  being 
made  the  centre  and  guardian  of  the  Portuguefe  poffeffions 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  continued  to  be  cultivated  by  them 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  own  natural  productions.  The 
Portuguefe  conducted  their  government  in  a manner  that 
alienated  inilead  of  conciliating  the  attachment  of  the  natives ; 
ar.d  befide  other  aCts  of  infult  and  oppreffion,  they  treated 
their  religious  opinions  witli  contempt,  and  perfecuted  thofe 
who  held  them  with  the  moft  wanton  cruelty.  At  length  tliereli- 
giousbigotry  of  thcPortuguefecomlpetely  triumphed  over  their 
real  interefts  ; and  the  Cinglefe  regarded  with  horror  ttrange 
gods,  who  feemed  to  delight  in  blood,  and  chofe  rather  to 
leave  the  fea-coatts  to  their  enemies,  and  to  feek  refuge  for 
themfeives  and  their  grotefque  idols  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.  Thither  they  were  purfued  by  their  tyrannical  in- 
vaders ; and  in  return  the  Cinglefe  made  frequent  incurfions 
on  the  fea-coatts,  and  often  deftroyed  the  richeft  plantations 
of  the  Portuguefe.  This  defultory  warfare  continued  for 
almoft  a century,  with  much  bloodfhed,  and  no  real  advan- 
tage to  either  party.  As  the  jurifdiClion  of  the  interior  was 
at  this  time  parcelled  out  among  a variety  of  petty  princes, 
each  of  whom  was  the  fovereign  of  his  particular  tribe,  or 
feparate  valley,  the  policy  of  the  Portuguefe  led  them  to  ftir 
up  anirnofities  among  them,  and  to  prevent  their  making  a 
common  caufe  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  By  aCts 
of  this  kind  they  gradually  extended  their  dominions  into 
the  interior  of  the  ifland  ; and  wherever  they  became  matters, 
their  avarice  and  bigotry  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  fuch 
cruelties  as  have  ever  fince  rendered  the  name  of  an  Euro- 
pean hateful  to  the  ears  of  a Cinglefe.  In  this  ftate  of 
diftrefs,  the  Cinglefe  were  offered  powerful  affillance  by  the 
Dutch,  whofe  admiral,  Spilbergen,  in  the  year  1602,  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  coafts  of  Ceylon  ; and  the  natives, 
from  their  hatred  of  the  Portuguefe,  gave  him  a very  favour- 
able reception.  At  the  time  of  their  arrival,  Don  John  was 
looked  upon  as  emperor  of  the  ifland  ; and  to  him  Spilbergen 
was  introduced,  with  the  affurance  that  he  and  his  country- 
men were  the  inveterate  foes  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  that 
they  would  effectually  aid  the  Ceylonefe  in  expelling  the 
Portuguefe  from  their  ifland.  The  king  of  Candy  received 
this  propofal  with  great  joy  ; “ Tell  your  countrymen,” 
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fakl  he,  “ tint  if  they  will  only  be  willing  to  buijd  a fort 
in  this  ifiand,  myfelf,  my  wife,  and  my  children  will  be  the 
fir  ft  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceffafy  materials.”  The 
Dutch  loft  no  time  in  availing  themfelves  of  the  advantages 
that  were  offered  ; and  next  year  Sebald  de  Wert  and  Van 
Wav  week  arrived  with  feven  (hips,  and  in  a conference  with 
the  king,  propofed  to  conclude  a treaty.  A ferious  difpute, 
however,  occurred,  and  Don  John,  under  the  fudden  impulfe 
of  refentment,  can  fed  the  Dutch  commander,  De  Wert,  and 
his  attendants,  to  be  inftantly  murdered.  The  king  foon 
repented  of  this  raih  aCl  ; and  it  is  laid  that  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  he  lamented  the  murder 
of  t!ie  Dutch,  Alter  the  death  of  Don  John,  the  inferior 
princes,  hitherto  awed  by  his  authority,  began  to  affert  their 
independence  ; and  the  prince  of  Olive,  the  mod  powerful 
among  them,  openly  afpired  to  the  fupreme  dominion.  The 
enprefs  Donna  Catherina,  however,  loon  iucceeded,  by  her 
activity  and  addrefs,  in  reducing  thefe  disturbances.  She 
refufed  an  alliance  with  the  Porttiguefe,  and  afterwards 
married  Conivtirat,  a kinfman  of  the  late  king,  and  fent  a 
deputation  to  the  Dutch,  requefting  their  affillance  againit 
the  Portuguefe.  The  Dutch  fpeedily  complied  ; and  in 
1612  Marvellus  de  Bouchover  arrived  at  Candy  as  ambaffa- 
dor  from  the  States  of  Holland,  and  was  received  with  every 
poffible  mark  of  diflindlion  ; a chair  of  gold  being  prepared 
for  him,  and  alfo  robes  of  white,  which  is  the  royal  colour. 
He  concluded  with  the  king  a treaty,  confiding  of  33  arti- 
cles. Among  other  ffipulations,  it  was  agreed  that  a per- 
manent  peace  fhould  be  ellablifhed  between  the  Dutch  and 
Caudians  ; and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  by  the  Portuguefe,  the 
Dutch  agreed  to  refill  them  with  all  their  forces.  In  return, 
the  king  allowed  the  Dutch  to  build  a fort  at  Cottiarum. 
They  were  alfo  allowed  to  ereCt  at  Candy  warehoufes  for 
goods.  The  king  likewife  engaged  to  convey  all  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  Dutch  to  Candy,  and  whatever  they  pur- 
chafcd  in  his  dominions  to  Cottiarum  at  his  own  charge. 
All  his  fubje&s  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  traffic  with  the 
Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  export  all  forts  of  merchandife 
free  of  duty.  He  alfo  engaged  to  deliver  to  them  all  the 
cinnamon  grown  in  his  country,  to  be  paid  for  in  goods  at 
the  ufual  exchange  rate.  The  king  ftipulated  further  not 
-to  grant  free  commerce  to  any  European  nation,  without  the 
exprefs  confent  oi  the  Dutch.  The  cuftoms  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties  were  to  be  ihared  equally  by  the  contracting 
powers.  The  king  agreed  to  fumifli  the  Dutch  with  tim- 
ber, and  other  materials  for  Ihip-building,  at  a moderate  rate, 
and  he  obliged  himfelf  to  difpofe  of  all  his  precious  (tones 
and  pearls  to  the  Dutch,  at  a fair  rate  ; and  they,  on  their 
part,  ftipulated  to  fupply  him  with  fet  jewels  and  other  valu- 
able ornaments.  The  king  alone  was  to  have  the  power  of 
coining  money,  or  to  fix  its  value  ; and  any  fubjeds  of  either 
power  who  were  convided  of  coining  bafe  money  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  All  the  officers  of  the  Dutch  company  were 
to  be  exempt  from  his  majefty’s  jurifdifdidion,  and  to  be 
tried  for  any  offence  by  their  own  countrymen  ; and  the 
fame  privilege  was  reciprocally  extended  to  the  fubjeds  of 
the  king.  All  prizes  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Ceylon  were  to 
be  fhared  equally  between  the  contrading  parties,  provided 
the  priloners  be  ranfomed  and  not  put  to  death.  Paffes 
were  to  be  granted  by  the  Dutch  officers  to  fuch  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s fubjeds  as  intended  to  trade  in  the  parts  poffeffed  by 
the  company,  and  the  fame  from  the  king  to  the  Dutch  iub- 
jeds  intending  to  traffic  in  his  dominions  ; and  ad  who  traded 
without  fuch  paffes  were  liable  to  be  feized,  and  to  have 
their  goods  confifcated.  The  contrading  parties  engaged 
to  do  their  utmoft  to  preferve  inviolate  the  ftipulations  of 
this  treaty,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  above  recited, 


and  to  give  f-uil  fatisfadion  for  any  damages  incurred  by 
the  violation  of  them,  as  well  as  to  ihfiid  fevere  pumfiiments 
on  thefe  who  were  guilty  of  infringing  them.  This  treaty, 
which’was  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Candy  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  difplayed  much  feeming  moderation 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch;  and  it  would  have  been  happy 
ever,  for  their  own  interefts  if  they  had  maintained  the  fame 
moderation  in  their  tranfadions  with  the  natives,  after  hav- 
ing gained  a firm  footing  in  the  ifiand,  as  while  they  were 
attempting  to  obtain  a fettlerr.ent  by  the  arts  of  infinuation. 
The  Portuguefe  were  alarmed  at  this  alliance,  and  attempted 
to  prevent  its  effed  ; but  their  efforts,  though  renewed  with 
vigour  for  feveral  fucceffive  years,  proved  ultimately  unfuc- 
cefsful.  In  1 6^6  the  Portuguefe  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  furrendering  Columbo  to  the  Dutch,  after  a fiege 
of  feven  months,  and  a lofs  to  the  combatants  of  not  fewer 
than  3000  lives.  By  the  fall  of  this  place,  an  end  in  fad: 
was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguefe,  about  a century 
and  a half  after  their  firft  arrival.  In  1658  the  Dutch, 
under  Vander  Goens,  took  Manaar,  and  the  Portuguefe  were 
(lint  up  in  Jafnapatam,  the  only  fort  remaining  in  their  pof- 
feffion.  At  length,  after  an  obflinate  defence,  a Portuguefe 
fleet,  which  attempted  to  relieve  the  place,  being  defeated, 
and  no  hope  of  fuccour  being  left,  the  garrifon  furrendered, 
and  the  Portuguefe  were  thus  totally  driven  from  the 
ifiand. 

The  joy  of  the  Ceylonefe,  on  being  refeued  from  the 
yoke  of  thefe  tyrannical  invaders,  and  their  gratitude  to 
their  deliverers,  at  firft  knew  no  bounds.  The  king  of 
Candy  voluntarily  paid  the  expences  of  their  armaments  in 
cinnamon  ; and  conferred  upon  his  new  allies  the  principal 
poffeffions,  from  which  he  had  by  their  affiftance  expelled 
the  Portuguefe.  Among  thefe  were  the  port  of  Trincoma- 
lee,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Columbo.  The  former  of  thefe, 
which  lies  on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  ifiand,  is  that  harbour 
which  renders  Ceylon  the  mod  valuable  ftation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Columbo  was  originally  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  S.W  of  the  ifiand,  in  the  heart  of  that  trad  mod  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  cinnamon,  as  the  molt  commo- 
dious for  collecting  that  llaple  production  of  the  country. 
Along  with  this  port,  the  king  of  Candy  alfo  bellowed  on 
the  Dutch  the  towns  of  Nigumbo  and  Point  de  Galle  in  the 
fame  quarter,  together  with  a large  traCl  of  rich  land  ad- 
joining to  them.  The  Dutch  appeared  exceedingly  grateful 
to  the  Candian  monarch  for  all  thefe  conceffions  ; they  af- 
fumed  only  the  humble  appellation  of  “ Guardians  of  his 
coails;”  and  began  to  fortify  the  different  flations  put  into 
their  hands,  merely,  as  they  laid,  for  his  fecurity  ; and  the 
Candians  were  fo  well  convinced  of  the  good  intentions  of 
their  new  allies,  that  they  affiiled  them  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power  in  completing  their  operations.  The  Dutch 
took  this  opportunity  of  increafing  the  ftrength  of  their 
principal  port  at  Columbo  ; enlarging  the  town  and  ren- 
dering the  fortifications  as  complete  as  poffible.  Their  port 
of  Trincomalee  they  alfo  endeavoured  to  fecure  againfl  any 
attack  either  from  au  external  or  a domeflic  enemy.  Their 
numbers  in  the  mean  while  were  daily  increafing  by  the  ac- 
cefs  of  new  adventurers  from  Europe.  'The  parts  affigned  to 
them  were  the  bell  fitted  for  cultivation  in  the  ifiand  ; and 
they  loft  no  time  in  turning  them  to  the  beft  account.  By 
means  of  thefe  prudent  meafures,  and  perftvering  induftry, 
the  colony  was  foon  brought  into  a flourifhing  Hate,  and 
was  able  to  depend  upon  its  own  internal  refources.  During 
this  period,  they  maintained  the  moll  friendly  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  and  this  condud,  btfides  favouring  the  un- 
interrupted profecution  of  their  plans  of  improvement,  was 
alfo  of  very  confidevable  benefit  to  their  commerce.  If  the 
Z z .2  Dutch 
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Dutch  had  perfifted  in  the  fame  wife  and  moderate  policy, 
it  is  probable  that  Ceylon  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
become  as  profitable  to  them  from  their  intercourfe  with  the 
natives,  a-s  if  it  had  been  wholly  poffeffed  by  Dutch  fettlers. 
But  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Dutch,  their  avarice,  foon  began 
to  over-reach  itfelf ; and  by  rapacioufly  feizing  every  op- 
portunity of  gain,  they  quickly  difgufttd  and  alienated  the 
natives.  By  pufhing  their  polls  farther  arid  farther  into  the 
interior,  and  fixing  upon  every  fpot  that  feemed  to  be  fit 
for  cultivation  ; and  at  the  fame  time  by  increafing  their 
demands  on  the  king  for  the  protection  they  afforded  him  ; 
the  king  foon  found  that  all  the  cinnamon  which  grew  in 
his  dominions  was  infufficient  to  gratify  the  Guardians  of 
his  confts.”  At  length,  enraged  byr  their  repeated  extor- 
tions, he  fell  fuddenly  upon  their  fettlements,  and  committed 
the  greateft  devaftat:ons.  This  breach  between  the  Candians 
and  the  Dutch  was  fucceeded  by  a long  courfe  of  hollilities, 
which  occafioned  the  (bedding  of  much  blood,  and  afforded 
no  permanent  advantage  to  either  party.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, were  the  greateft  lofers.  Their  fucceffes  in  the  inte- 
rior, amidft  woods  and  defiles,  were  dearly  purchafed  ; whillt 
the  incurfions  of  the  natives  into  their  cultivated  pofleffions 
on  the  coalts,  though  in  general  eafily  repulfed,  often  de- 
llroyed  the  labour  of  years.  Several  of  the  Dutch  governors 
were  induced  by  thefe  confiderations  to  attempt  the  reftora- 
tion  of  tranquillity,  rather  by  conciliating  the  natives  than 
by  ineffectual  druggies  with  them.  Accordingly  they  fent 
ambafladors  to  the  Candian  king,  with  rich  prefents,  and 
with  various  expreffions  of  refpeft.  They  wrapped  their 
letters  to  him  in  iiik  embroidered  with  gold  and  (ilver,  and 
their  ambaffador  carried  them  all  the  way  on  his  head,  the 
higheft  token  of  refpeft  known  in  that  country;  and  in 
thefe  letters,  they  dignified  the  king  with  the  high-found- 
iug  titles  ufually  conferred  upon  an  eaflern  monarch.  Such 
conciliating  meafures,  though  not  often  adopted,  produced 
effeCl.  The  renewed  opprtffions  of  the  Dutch  were  the 
conftant  (ignal  for  the  renewal  of  hoftihties  between  them 
and  the  natives,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  frequently  great 
fufferers;  though  European  ffifeipline  and  Dutch  perfeve- 
rance  generally7  lurmounted  all  difficulties,  occafioned  by  the 
woods  and  fortreffes  to  which  the  natives  retired.  The 
Dutch,  however,  fuffered  much  from  the  climate,  which, 
in  the  interior  parts,  is  exceedingly  unwholtfome  to  Euro- 
peans. See  Candy.  Indeed,  the  behaviour  of  the  foreign 
nations,  which  have  fucctffivcly  invaded  Ceylon,  has  tended 
greatly  to  nourifh  fentiments  of  independence  and  of  allegi- 
ance and  attachment  to  their  native  kings  among  the  inha- 
bitants; and  the  cruelties  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch 
have  fo  exafperated  them  againft  all  Europeans,  that  it  will 
require  much  pains  to  reconcile  their  minds  fo  far  as  that 
any  confidence  can  be  rep  fed  in  them.  Thefe  and  fimilar 
•antes  combined  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  at 
forming  a fettlement  in  the  interior  of  the  ifland ; whillt  the 
difficulties  which  they  encountered  made  them  affeCt  to  de- 
fpife  the  advantages  which  they  could  not  attain.  But  not- 
withftanding  they  feem  to  have  been  convinced  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  retain  poffeffion  of  the  interior,  yet  their 
own  mifconduCl  had  fown  fo  many  feeds  of  jealoufy  between 
them  and  the  Candians,  that  they  were  often  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms.  The  1 a It  great  war  which  they 
carried  on  with  the  natives  was  about  the  middle  of  the  lad 
century.  In  1764  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
king’s  dominions,  and  made  themfelvcs  mailers  of  Candy. 
But  after  experiencing  great  hard(hip3  from  the  climate, 
and  from  the  activity  of  the  natives,  they  were  at  laft  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  capital.  Notwithftanding  the  difafters  which 
they  fuffered,  they  continued  to  harafs  the  king  of  Candy ; 


and,  particularly,  by  depriving  him  of  fait  at  pleafure,  they 
compelled  him  to  comply  with  ail  their  demands.  In  1/66, 
he  was  under  a neceffity  of  acceding  to  a treaty  which  greatly 
curtailed  his  dominions,  and  reduced  him  almoll  to  the  con- 
dition of  a pnfoner  at  large  in  thofe  that  remained  to  him. 
All  thofe  parts  of  the  fea-coaft,  which  had  not  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch,  were  now  ceded  to  them,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  feveral  other  advantageous  traCts.  They  infifteel 
that  the  king  fhould  have  no  intercourfe  with  arty  other 
power,  and  that  he  fhould  deliver  up  all  foreigners  or  fubjeCts 
of  other  princes,  who  fhould  happen  to  come  into  his  domi- 
nions. All  cinnamon  wh:ch  grew  on  the  coafls  was  deemed' 
as  exclufively  Dutch  property  ; and  the  natives,  by  way  of 
(pecial  privilege,  were  allowed  quietly  to  cut  and  carry  it  to 
the  feveral  Dutch  factories  in  the  ifland.  The  cinnamon 
that  grew  in  the  woods  was  allowed  to  be,  in  fome  degree, 
the  property  of  the  natives ; they7  were  obliged  to  peel  and 
fell  it  to  the  Dutch  at  a rix-dollar  per  pound  ; that  is,  a coin 
of  nominal  value,  which  exchanges  for  about  the  worth  of 
two  (hillings  fterling  of  their  copper-money.  Independently 
of  cinnamon,  the  other  productions  of  the  ifland  were  not 
over-looked ; but  the  king  of  Candy  was  alfo  obliged  to  fti- 
pulate,  that  his  fubjeCts  fhould  gather  the  pepper,  carda- 
moms, coffee,  and  cotton  growing  in  the  interior,  and  fell 
them  to  the  Dutch  at  certain  very  low  prices.  A certain 
proportion  of  elephant’s  teeth,  areka  nut,  and  betel-leaf,  toge- 
ther with  a (hare  of  the  precious  (hones  found  in  the  country, 
formed  part  of  the  tribute  impofed  on  the  natives.  The 
number  of  elephants  to  be  delivered  up  was  50  in  the  two 
feafons ; which  the  Dutch  tranfported  to  the  oppoflte  coaft 
of  the  continent,  and  fold  to  the  native  princes  there  at  very 
high  prices,  as  the  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  accounted  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others.  The  pearl-fifheries  on  the  weft  and  north- 
weft  (bores,  where  the  pearl-banks  are  lituated,  formed  ano- 
ther acquifition  to  the  Dutch  by  this  treaty.  Several  per- 
fons  from  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, had  eftablifhed  cotton  manufactories  in  the  northern 
towns  of  the  ifland,  particularly  at  Jafnapatam  : all  of  which 
were  now  given  up  to  the  Dutch.  I11  return  for  all  thefe 
valuable  acquifitions,  the  Dutch  acknowledged  the  king  of 
Candy  to  be  the  emperor  of  Ceylon,  with  a long  firing  of 
other  (ounding  titles,  which  ferved  only  by  their  mockery 
to  aggravate  his  mortification  ; and  under  which  magnificent 
appellations,  they  engaged,  as  his  dutiful  fubjeCts,  to  pay 
him  a tribute,  and  to  fend  ambafladors  yearly  to  his  court.. 
The  moft  important  ftipulation,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,, 
was  that  of  (applying  his  people  with  fait,  free  of  expence,, 
and  in  (uch  quantity  as  to  equal  their  confumption.  The 
article  of  tribute  was  foon  infringed  ; and,  indeed,  fcarcely 
one  ftipulation  of  the  tieaty  was  fulfilled  with  good  faith. 
By  this  tieaty  the  Dutch  obtained  a monopoly  of  all  the 
valuable  productions  of  the  ifland,  and  left  to  trie  king  and 
his  fubjeCts  only  the  hard  cond'tion  of  aiding  them  in  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  their  acquifitions.  Such  degrading  and 
harfh  terras  naturally  exafperated  the  Candians  and  cheriflied 
in  th-eir  breads  the  moft  rooted  and  inveterate  hatred  to  their 
oppreffors.  The  conft  quence  ,w7as  a renewal  of  hoftilities; 
and  about  20  years  ago  the  Dutch  again  penetrated  into 
the  king’s  country  ; but  they  were  fo  vigoroufly  attacked 
by  the  natives  that  general  de  Mturon,  thin  a colonel  in 
the  Dutch  fervice,  narrowly  tfcaped  being  cut  off  with  a 
large  detachment  near  Sittivacca,  and  got  fafe  to  Colombo. 
At  length  hoftilities,  which  were  unavailing,  were  difeontir 
nued  by  mutual  confent.  The  Dutch  were  chiefly  anxious 
to  prevent  any  connection  from  being  formed  between  the 
natives  and  foreigners  ; and  the  king  of  Candy  was  refolved 
to  prevent  any  intercourfe  between  his  fubjeCts  and  a nation, 
8 which 
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wliich  he  found  ready  on  every  occafion  to  deprive  him  of 
his  rights  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  avarice.  A few  ar- 
ticles of  no  great  value,  fuch  as  betel-leaf,  areka,  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  were  occaiionaliy  fmuggltd  by  the  natives  down  to  the 
Dutch  provinces;  but  thefe  practices,  when  difeovered,  were 
feverely  puniflitd  bv  the  king. 

Such  was  the  fituation  in  which  affairs  flood  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  native  Ceylonefe,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late.war.  It  was  now  about  140  years  fince 
the  Portuguefe  had  been  finally  expelled,  and  no  other  Eu- 
ropean power  had  fince  that  time  been  able  to  acquire  a 
permanent  footing  on  the  ifland.  Soon  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  Portuguefe,  about  the  year  1672,  the  French  feem- 
ed  inclined  to  d'fpute  the  poffeflion  of  Ceylon.  Accord- 
ingly they  appeared  off  the  ifland  with  a iarge  fleet,  entered 
into  a treaty  with  the  native  prince,  and  avowed  their  deter- 
mination to  expel  the  Dutch.  But  their  enterprife  planned 
without  wifdom  was  executed  without  fpirit,  and  imaginary 
obilacles  prevented  the  French  from  even  attempting  to  gain 
a fettlement  on  the  ifland.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
American  war  the  Englifh  made  a more  formidable  attempt 
againft  the  power  of  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon.  A fleet,  under 
the  command  of  S r Ed  vard  Hughes,  having  on  board  a 
detachment  of  land-forces,  commanded  by  Sir  Heftor 
Munro,  was  difpatched  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  to  attempt  (he  eduction  of  this  ifland.  This  ci  t.r- 
pr  fe,  which  commenced  profperoufly,  by  gaining  poffef 
lion  of  fort  Oftenburg,  a ilrong  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bay  of  Trincomalee,  afforded  an  encouraging  piofpedl  of 
fpeedily  reducing  the  whole  ifland  ; and  lord  Macartney, 
then  governor  of  Madra5,  determined  to  lofe  no  time  in 
fecuring  and  improving  this  valuable  acqnilition.  But 
dilatory  meafures,  always  incompatible  with  fuccefs  in  mili- 
tary operations,  afforded  to  the  French  admiral  Suffrem  an 
opportunity  of  taking  poiftffion  of  Tiincomalee,  and  of 
mooring  in  the  bay  a fleet  of  thirty  fail  of  the  line.  Al- 
though the  Britifh  fleet,  after  being  refitted  in  the  roads  of 
Madras,  arrived  off  Trincomalee,  and  notwithflanding  its  in- 
feriority in  number,  attacked  and  routed  the  French  ; the 
latter  found  a fecure  retreat  under  the  cannon  of  thofe  forts, 
which  their  activity,  and  the  want  of  precaution  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies,  in  not  leaving  a garrifon  and  (lores 
fufficient  to  undergo  a fiege,  had  fuffered  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  Thus,  the  attempts  of  the  Englifh  to  attain  pof- 
feflion of  Ceylon  were,  for  this  time,  fruflrated.  As  the  har- 
bour of  Trincomalee,  which  is  equally  fecure  at  all  feafons, 
offered  to  the  Englifh  the  means  of  obviating  difadvantages 
to  which  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  is  fubjedl,  it  mud -be 
evident  that,  on  the  iirll  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  our  coun- 
trymen would  again  attempt  to  gain  poffeffion  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  jun&ion  of  the  Dutch  with  the  French  re- 
public in  the  late  war  was  the  fignal  for  the  commencement 
of  our  operations  againft  their  colonies  in  the  Eafl.  In  1795, 
a body  of  troops  was  detached  for  the  conquefl  of  Ceylon  ; 
and  this  enterprife  was  crowned  with  fuccefs,  after  a courfe 
of  military  operations  which  will  be  detailed  in  deferibing 
the  feveral  places  where  they  were  carried  on. 

After  this  abllradl  of  the  hiflory  of  Ceylon,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  give  a particular  account  of  the  ifland  itfelf ; 
which  is  become  of  peculiar  importance  to  this  country, 
fince,  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the 
Batavian  republic  has  ceded  and  guaranteed,  in  full  property 
and  fovercignty,  to  his  Britannic  majefly,  all  the  poffefiions 
and  eftablilhments  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which,  previous 
to  the  war,  belonged  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, or  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company. 

In  approaching  this  ifland  from  the  lea,  it  prefents  to 


view  a frefher  green,  and  more  fertile  appearance  than  moff 
parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafts.  All  the  flat 
tradls  on  the  fea-fhore  are  bounded  by  beautiful  tope, r,  or 
groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  while  the  intermediate  plain  is 
covered  with  rich  fields  of  rice  ; and  the  ptofpedl  commonly 
terminates  in  woods,  which  cover  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  difplay  a verdant  foliage  through  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  The  eallern  coaft  appears  bold  and  rocky,  and 
a few  reefs  of  rocks  run  out  into  the  fea  on  the  S.E.  be- 
tween Point  de  Calie  and  Batacolo.  The  deep  water  on 
the  eaftern  (bore  admits  the  accefs  of  the  largeft  veffels  in 
fafety  ; and  if  that  fide  of  the  ifland  be  the  leaft  fertile,  its 
other  defeifls  are  amply  compenfated  by  the  harbours  of 
Trincomalee  and  Batacolo.  The  north  and  north-weft  coafl; 
from  point  Pedro  to  Colombo  is  flat,  and  indented  with 
confiderable  inlets  of  the  fea  ; the  largeft  of  which  extends 
almoft  quite  acrcfs  the  ifland  from  Muflipatti  to  jafnapatam„ 
on  the  N.W.  point  of  the  ifland,  forming  the  per.infula  of 
Jafnapatam.  Several  of  tliete  inlets  form  fmall  harbours, 
acceflible  to  veffels  of  fmall  (ize  The  interior  of  the  ifland 
abounds  with  fleep  and  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  forefts 
and  full  of  almoft  impenetrable  jungles.  The  woods  and 
mountains  completely  furround  the  dominions  of  the  king  of- 
Candy  : and  the  ifland  is  divided  by  the  moll  lofty  range  of 
mountains  nearly  into  two'  parts,  io  completely  feparated 
from  each  other,  that  both  the  climate  and  feafons  on  either 
fide  are  effensially  different.  Thefe  mountains  alfo  terminate 
the  effeft  of  the  monfoons,  which  fet  in  periodically  from 
their  oppofite  tides;  to  that  not  only  the  oppofite  fea-coaft, 
but  the  whole  country  in  the  interior,  fuffers  very'  little  from 
thefe  ftorms.  The  monfoons  fet  in  much  fooner  on  the 
weftern  than  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland.  On  the  welt 
fide,  the  rains  prevail  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  this  is  the  feafon  when  they  are  felt  on  the  Mala- 
bar coalt.  This  monfoon  is  very  violent,  being  accompanied 
with  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  together 
with  va(!  torrents  of  rain,  and  violent  fouth-weft  winds.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland  are  very  lit- 
tle afTbled  and  are  even  generally  dry.  In  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  when  the  oppofite  monfoon  fets  in 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  the  north  of  Ceylon  is  aifedfted, 
and  fearcely  any  imprefiion  is  felt  in  the  fouthern  parts,  with, 
the  exception  of  tome  partial  rains.  Thefe  monfoons  pafa- 
flightly  over  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  neverthclefs 
experiences  dreadful  ftorms.  During  its  own  periodical 
feafon,  in  March  and  April,  the  rain  defeends  in  torrents, 
and  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  extremely  awful.  The 
d ys  and  nights  in  this  ifland,  lying  near  the  equator,  are  of 
nearly  equal  length  : the  variation,  during  the  two  feafons, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes.  The  feafons  are  more  regu- 
lated by  the  monfoons  than  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ; the 
coolcft  feafon  being  at  the  fummer  folftice,  while  the  wtftera 
monfoon  prevails.  The  fpring  commences  in  October, 
and  the  hotteit  feafon  is  from  January  to  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  heat,  in  the  day,  is  much  the  fame  throughout 
the  whole  year ; but  in  the  rainyr  feafon,  the  nights  are 
much  cooler.  Upon  the  w hole,  the  climate  is  much  more 
temperate  than  on  the  continent  of  India  ; as  the  heat  is 
fanned  by  the  conftant  fea-breezes,  and  it  is  not  annoyed- 
by  the  hot  and  fuffocating  land-winds.  The  fhade  of  the 
houles  furnifhes  a tolerably  cool  retreat.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country,  however,  where  thick  and  clofe  woods  and  the 
lulls  crowd  upon  each  other,  the  heat  is  greater  by  many 
degrees  than  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  the  climate  is  often  very 
fultry  and  infalubrious. 

The  principal  harbours  in  the  ifland  for  large  fhips  are 
Trincomalee  and  Point  de  Gaile  ; and  they  alio  anchor,  and 
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from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  latter  end  of 
March  moor  fecurely,  in  the  reads  of  Columbo.  Smaller 
coalting  veffels  find  fhelter  in  feveral  other  inferior  ports  ; 
fuch  as  Batacolo,  Matura,  Barbareen,  and  Caltura,  on  the 
S.E. ; and  on  the  N.  and  W.,  Nigumbo,  Chilou,  Calpen- 
teen,  Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro.  At  all  thefe  places  are 
rivers  of  greater  or  ltfs  magnitude,  that  empty  them- 
felvts  into  the  fta  ; and  thefe  rivers,  which  are  generally 
broad,  deep,  and  navigable  to  fome  diliance  for  fmall 
craft,  are  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  that 
are  adjacent  to  the  lea-coaft,  as  they  furnifh  a cheap  and 
eafy  conveyance  of  their  produce  and  merchandife  to  places 
where  the  European  veffels  wait  to  receive  them.  See 
Candy.  Beiides  the  rivers  with  which  Ceylon  abounds,  it 
has  many  lakes  and  canals  of  confiderable  extent  commu- 
nicating with  them,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbo  and  Nigumbo.  Along  the  coaits  there  are  roads 
and  ftations  for  travellers  ; but  they  are,  in  many  places,  rug- 
ged and  fteep,  and  incommoded  with  large  trails  cf  heavy 
fand ; and,  befides,  they  are  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
multitude  of  wild  hogs,  buffaloes,  and  elephants,  which  in- 
felt  them.  Thefe  animals  are  met  with  particularly  from 
Chilou  to  Manaar  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  from 
Matura  to  Batacolo  on  the  eaft.  Since  the  Englilh  have 
had  poffefiion  of  the  iflaad,  the  roads  have  been  greatly 
improved.  The  foil  of  Ceylon  is,  in  general,  fandy,  with 
a fmall  mixture  of  clay.  In  the  S.W.  parts,  however,  par- 
ticularly about  Columbo,  there  is  much  marlhy  ground,  very 
rich  and  productive;  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  cinna- 
mon plantations.  The  ifland  does  not  produce  rice  enough 
for  the  ufeof  its  inhabitants,  but  requires  annual  fupplies  from 
Bengal,  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  The  culture 
of  rice,  however,  has  increafed  fince  March  1800;  and 
many  trails  on  the  well  coaits,  hitherto  wild,  marlhy,  and 
uncultivated,  have  been  applied  to  this  purpofe. 

The  ifland  of  Ceylon  was  originally  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  diitindt  petty  kingdoms,  feparated  by  rivers  and 
mountains,  and  fubjeileach  to  its  own  independent  fovereign. 
In  procefs  of  time  it  was  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Candy,  who  divided  it  into  a few7  large  provinces, 
from  which  were  derived  feveral  of  the  numerous  titles  which 
he  Hill  retains.  Thefe  provinces  were  Candy,  Coitou,  Ma- 
tura, Dambadar,  and  Sittivacca,  which  included  the  rich 
diltridts  on  the  welt  coafl.  The  chief  of  thefe  was  Candy, 
which  fee.  Thefe  provinces  were  fubdivided  into  diftridls, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Cories,”  and  correfponding  to  our 
(hires  or  counties.  Thefe  fubdiviiions  are  dill  continued  in 
the  parts  wreiled  from  the  natives  by  the  Dutch  ; and  the 
government  of  each  is  given  to  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
who  hold  polls  in  their  vicinity.  The  great  divifions  of  the 
ifland  are  now  reduced  to  two:  the  one  comprehending  thofe 
parts  that  are  under  the  dominion  of  Europeans,  and  the 
other  thofe  which  Hill  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  natives. 
The  European  dominions,  it  is  obferved,  like  a ring,  com- 
pletely encircle  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Candy.  The 
capital  of  the  European  dominions  is  Columlo  ; which  fee  ; 
thoughTrincomalee  (feeT'RiNCOMALEE),  is  of  muchfuperior 
importance,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour.  The  next 
poll  to  Trincomalee  on  the  N.W.  is  Malativoe  ; which  fee  ; 
and  beyond,  in  the  northern  direition,  the  extremity  of  the 
ifland  is  ftretched  out  into  an  oblong  peniufula,  by  a branch 
of  the  fea,  which  penetrates  acrofs  the  ifland,  except  that  a 
fmall  flrip  of  land  remains,  which  is  nearly  inundated  at  high 
water.  This  diltriil  is  named  'Jafnapatam ; which  lee. 
Dependent  upon  the  dillridl  of  Jaffna,  and  at  a fmall  diliance 
in  the  fea  to  the  N.W.  of  Point  Pedro,  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands,  which  the  Dutch  have  named  Delft,  Haarlem, 


Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  Thefe  iflands  they  employed  in 
breeding  horfes  and  cattle,  as  from  their  excellent  pallurage 
they  are  better  adapted  to  this  purpofe  than  any  part  *of 
Ceylon  ; and  the  Enghfh  government  has  adopted  the  fume 
fyllem.  The  wood*,  towards  the  interior,  ieparating  this 
diftridt  and  others  from  the  king  of  Candy’s  dominions,  are 
inhabited  by  a race  of  favages,  luppofed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  cf  the  ifland,  and  denominated  Bedahs  ; which 
fee.  The  narrow  fta  which  lies  betwixt  this  fide  of  the 
ifland  and  the  continent  is  called  the  gulf  of  Mannar  ; which 
fee.  Between  Manaar ar.d  Ramiferam  (which  fee),  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  is  a line  of  fand-bank?,  called  “ Adam’s 
bridge,”  (which  fee),  and  Ramas  bridge,  from  a tradi- 
tion that  the  god  of  this  name  carne  by  this  way  into  Cey- 
lon. This  tradition  is  connedled  with  a variety  of  others 
that  fubfill  among  the  natives,  who  univerfally  believe  that 
Ceylon  was  either  the  paradife  in  which  the  ancellor  of  the 
human  race  refided,  or  the  fpot  on  which  he  ftrft  touched 
on  being  expelled  the  edeftial  paradife.  Accordingly, 
Adam’s  bridge  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  way  by  which  he 
paffed  over  to  the  continent  ; and  fome  imagine,  that  the 
gulf  of  Manaar,  like  the  Red  Sea,  in  fcripture-hiftory, 
clofed  after  him  to  prevent  his  return.  But  waving  thefe 
traditionary  tales,  it  is  an  almoll  univerfally  received  opinion, 
that  Ceylon  at  fome  diftant  period  formed  a part  of  the 
continent,  and  was  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great  con- 
vuifion  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  improbable,  if  we  confider  the 
narrownefs  of  the  intervening  fpace,  and  the  numberlefs 
lhallows  with  which  it  abounds.  Befides,  the  appearance 
of  the  foil  and  the  furface  of  the  country,  on  the  well 
coalls  of  Ceylon,  and  the  oppofite  continent,  very  much  re- 
ferable one  another.  A ftratum  of  flat  calcareous  rocks 
feems  to  run  quite  acrofs  Adam’s  bridge  ; and  it  is  found 
to  the  water’s  edge  on  both  fhores,  and  in  the  low  iflands 
that  lie  on  the  paffage.  In  proceeding  along  the  coall  of 
Ceylon  from  Manaar,  the  country  is  fandy,  wild,  and  bar- 
ren ; equally  deftitute  of  accommodation  and  provisions. 
The  woods  are  fo  much  infelted  with  wild  animals,  that  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  travel  this  way  without  a proper  guard. 
Here  are  none  of  thofe  lofty  eminences  which  diverfify  the 
N.W.  and  S.E.  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  fea  is  fldrted  by  a 
trail  of  low  flat  fand;  but  farther  inland  there  are  rice  and 
paddy  fields,  with  fome  fcattered  houfts.  This  appearance 
continues  about  30  milts  to  the  fouthward  of  Manaar,  when 
the  wood  and  jungle  again  begin  to  approach  the  fhore,  and 
to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  country,  till  at  Chilou  the 
cinnamon  woods  fhew  the  commencement  of  the  ditlriil  of 
Nigumbo.  About  twelve  miles  onward  from  Manaar  is  the 
village  of  Arippo,  where  the  civil  and  military  officers  who 
attend  the  pearl-fifhery  refide  during  the  feafon.  For  their 
accommodation  they  have  built  here  a “ Choultry,”  or  flone- 
barracks,  which  alfo  ferves  for  the  reception  of  occafional 
travellers.  Arippo  is  the  only  place  in  this  quarter  where 
good  water  can  be  procured.  Here  is  alfo  a chapel  for 
perfons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  confiding  chiefly 
of  the  Parawas  and  Malabars,  who  refort  hither  during  the 
feafon  of  the  pearl  fifhery.  It  is  their  conilant  practice  de- 
voutly to  offer  up  their  vows  and  offerings  before  they  com- 
mence diving  for  the  oyllers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arippo  the  woods  are  full  of  deer  and  wild  hogs,  which  are 
brought  by  the  Cinglefe-pealants  to  the  officers  ilationed 
here  during  the  feafon  of  the  filhery.  About  twelve  miles 
from  Manaar  lies  the  bay  of  Coridatchy  ; which  fee.  In 
palfing  along  from  Manaar  to  Columbo,  a diliance  of  about 
150  miles,  the  coall  prefents  in  general  nothing  but  the  moll 
defert  and  barren  appearance,  except  where  it  is  covered  by 
alrnoll  impenetrable  jungles.  Detachments  are  polled  in 
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fome  few  places  for  the  prote£lion  of  travellers  ; but  the 
road  is  for  the  greateft  part  extremely  bad,  and  the  country 
is  much  infefted  with  buffaloes  and  elephants.  At  Pompa- 
ripo  is  a broad  lake,  which  cannot  be  pafied  during  the 
rainy  feafon  ; and  befides,  there  occur  in  the  way  two  or 
three  broad  rivers,  as  the  Mofulec  and  Madragar,  which 
iffue  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  firft  poll  at 
which  you  arrive  is  Calpen/csn  ; which  lee.  For  an  account 
of  Putallom,  Chilou , and  Ni gumbo  ; fee  thefe  articles.  From 
Nigumbo  fouthward  the  road  is  extremely  pleafant  ; being 
fliaded  the  whole  way,  and  provided  with  a number  of  reft- 
itig  places  for  travellers.  About  half-way  to  Columbo  is  a 
very  large  “ Choultry,”  or  barrack,  to  which  the  officers  of 
the  garnfon  frequently  refort  on  (hooting  parties.  It  is 
fituated  on  a very  delightful  fpot  in  the  midft  of  a picturefque 
country,  abounding  with  fnipe  and  feveral  fptcies  of  game. 
For  an  account  of  Columbo,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  domi- 
nions in  Ceylon;  fee  Columbo.  The  country  round  this 
capital  is,  for  feveral  miles,  fl.it  and  very  rich  ; diverfified 
with  fields  of  rice  and  paflure,  and  a variety  of  groves,  in 
which  the  cocoa-tree  is  mod  confpicuous ; and  embel- 
lifhed  with  gentle  eminences,  together  with  a number  of 
fmal!  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals.  Shady  roads  every  where 
iuterfecl  the  country,  which  prefents  to  view  country  feats 
and  gardens  ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mutwal  is  an 
elegant  building,  in  which  the  governor  r Tides  ; and  there  are 
alio  on  the  fame  banks  and  in  the  adjoining  groves  feveral 
temples  of  the  natives.  Cinnamon-trees  abound,  both  wild 
in  the  woods  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  The  road  from 
Columbo  lies  by  the  fea-fide  for  fix  miles,  as  far  as  Gal- 
kiefl,  a fmall  village,  in  which  is  a church  for  the  accommo- 
dation both  of  the  Dutch  and  Cinglcfe;  and  from  hence  to 
Pantura,  a diltance  of  12  miles,  the  road  is  well  (haded,  and 
agreeably  diverfified  by  a part  of  the  cinnamon  gardens, 
which  crofi'es  this  tradt.  From  Pantura  to  Caltura,  (which 
fee),  an  interval  of  to  miles,  the  whole  country  feems  to  be 
one  delightful  grove  ; and  tiie  r ad  appears  like  a broad 
walk  through  a fhady  garden.  In  tracing  the  ealtern  coafl, 
we  find  Barbareen  and  Beutot,  (fee  Caltura),  and  at 
length  arrive  at  Point  de  Gal/e,  for  a:i  account  of  which,  fee 
that  article.  About  20  miles  to  the  fouth  is  Billigamme  or 
Bolligam,  feated  on  a bay  formed  by  an  indenture  of  the 
coafl,  and  inhabited  by  fifliermen  ; and  at  the  diflance 
of  30  miles  from  Point  de  Galle  lies  Matura  ; and  about 
four  miles  from  Matura  is  the  moll  fouthern  point  of 
Ceylon,  called  Dondre-head.  Ste  Matura  and  Dondre- 
head.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
European  dominions  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland ; 
fee  Batacolo  and  Trincomalee. 

It  appears,  from  the  furvey  of  this  iflnnd,  made  by 
captain  R.  Percival,  and  delineated  in  a mariner  no  lefs 
entertaining  than  inftructivs  in  his  “ Account  of  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon,”  which  has  enabled  us  to  enrich  this 
article  with  interefting  information,  that  the  internal 
wealth,  as  well  as  the  population  of  “ the  European 
dominions,”  lies  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  coafls ; while 
that  fecure  ftation  for  Hupping,  which  renders  Ceylon 
of  fo  much  importance  to  our  other  Eafl  Indian  dominions, 
lies  at  the  oppofite  fide,  and  in  the  moil  barren  quarter  of  the 
ifland.  The  prefent  date  of  the  roads  in  fuch  as  alrnofl  en- 
tirely to  preclude  all  intercourfe  by  land  between  the  oppo- 
fite fides  of  the  ifland,  which  are  thus  prevented  from  im- 
parting their  advantages  to  each  other,  hi  time,  however, 
thefe  defefts  may  in  a great  meafure  be  remedied  ; and 
many  beneficial  plans  have  already  begun  to  be  executed  by 
the  intelligent  officers  who  at  prefent  command  in  the  ifland. 
It  is  probable  aifo,  that  in  time  the  poorer  lauds  in  the  north 


and  eafl  parts  may  be  employed  to  raife  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  while  the  rich  plains  around  Columbo  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  its  valuable  fpices. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Ceylon  are  compofed 
of  a variety  of  different  races.  At  Columbo.  in  particular, 
the  natives  of  every  country  in  India  appear  to  have  their 
reprefentatives  ; and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  dif- 
tindl  tribes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their  native  countries. 
Befides  the  native  Ceylonefe,  who  live  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Europeans,  and  who  are  denominated  Cinglefe,  the 
coafls  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  Ma- 
lays. The  Dutch,  who  are  born  and  re  fide  in  India,  are 
very  different  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  from  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  chief  trait  that  diftinguifhrs  their  original 
Dutch  character  is  their  rondnefs  for  gin,  and  tobacco.  In 
other  refpedls  they  adopt  the  cuftoms  and  liftlefs  habits  of 
the  country.  A Ceylonefe  Dutchman  rifes  about  fix,  and 
begins  the  day  either  with  a walk,  or  with  fitting  down  by 
his  door  in  a loofe  lobe  and  night-cap  to  fmoke  a pipe. 
This,  with  a glafs  of  gin,  fills  up  the  firft  hour.  At  7,  a 
difh  of  coffee  is  handed  to  him  by  bis  Haves,  and  his  loung- 
ing pofture  and  pipe  are  again  refumed.  He  afterwards 
drefles,  and  either  goes  to  buflnefs  or  to  pay  vifits,  in  which 
he  ufually  takes  a pipe  and  glafs  at  every  houfe  where  he 
calls  ; and  in  his  habitations  on  thefe  occafions  he  is  very 
ceremonious.  If  he  prolongs  his  vifit,  lie  throws  afide  part 
of  his  drefs,  and  puts  on  a night-cap,  and  then  he  and  his 
companions  fmoke  and  talk  till  noon.  At  12  he  fits  down 
to  dinner,  regaling  himfelf  with  very  grofs  and  heavy 
food.  After  dinner  he  relumes  his  fmoking  in  an  un- 
drefs,  and  then  deeps  for  an  hour.  As  foon  as  he  is  again 
dreffed,  lie  pays  vifits  abroad  or  receives  company  at  home  ; 
and  this,  witli  another  pipe,  occupies  the  interval  till  the 
hour  of  nine  announces  fupper.  Capt.  Percival  reprefents 
them  as  proverbially  indolent  and  lazy,  ignorant  and  ftu- 
pid  without  capacity,  and  without  defire  of  acquiring  ex- 
cellence by  exertion.  Their  children  are  commonly  ne- 
gledled,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  flaves.  Their  own 
minds  become  ielnfli  and  contracted,  callous  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  prone  to  treat  their  flaves  with  feverity  up- 
on the  flighted  provocation,  and  often  from  mere  caprice. 
Their  women  are  generally  treated  with  negleCl  ; nor  can  it 
be  expected  that,  in  fuch  tircumftances,  they  fhould  much 
ftudy  the  art  of  pleafing.  In  the  forenoon  their  drefs  is 
flovenly  ; but  at  their  evening  parties  they  appear  decked  out 
in  abundance  of  finery.  The  culture  of  their  minds  occupies 
as  little  of  their  attention  as  the  adorning  of  their  perfons  ; 
their  education  is  difregarded  ; and  from  their  infancy  they 
imbibe  manners  and  fuperftitious  notions  from  the  female 
flaves  to  wbofe  management  they  are  entrufted,  of  which 
tliey  can  never  afterwards  diveft  themfelves.  NegleCted 
by  the  men  they  aflociate  with  their  flaves;  and  thus  their 
morals  are  as  deftitute  of  dignity  or  virtue,  as  their  manners 
are  of  politenefs.  After  marriage,  much  as  they  are  dil re- 
garded by  the  men,  they  treat  their  hufbands  with  great  ve- 
neration and  affcdlion ; confider  their  careffes  as  a high  ho- 
nour, and  are  therefore  extremely  jealous  of  their  favour. 
The  Dutch  ladies,  while  young  and  unmarried,  drefs  well, 
and  are  tolerable  in  their  perfons,  and  many  among  them 
are  pretty,  and  even  handfome  ; but  afterwards  they  con- 
tract fuch  indolent  habits  that  they  become  coarfe,  corpulent, 
and  dirty  in  their  perfons  ; and  their  drefs  during  the  day  is 
flovenly  and  negligent  to  excefs.  In  fuch  a climate  as  that  of 
Ceylon,  and  with  fuch  habits,  we  niuft  not  look  for  the  bloom 
of  health  and  the  red  and  white  of  European  complexions. 
Theirs  are  for  the  moll  part  of  a pale  deadly  white,  with 
fome  exceptions.  Thofe  who  have  a mixture  of  the  native 
6 blood, 
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Mood,  are  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  a tinge  in  the  colour  of 
the  (kin,  and  their  ftrong  thick  black  hair  ; marks  which 
are  not  removed  in  the  courfe  of  many  generations.  The 
women  of  this  mixed  race,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the 
.Dutch  fettlements,  fooner  begin  to  look  old  than  thofe 
•who  are  wholly  of  European  extraction.  The  Dutch  ladies 
have  a cuftom  of  cracking  their  joints,  and  rubbing  them 
over  with  oil,  which  renders  them  uncommonly  fupple. 
The  principal  arnufement  ot  the  younger  females  is  dancing  ; 
and 'that  of  the  married  and  elderly  ladies  confifts  in  paying 
formal  and  ceremonious  vifits  ; on  which  occafions  they  are 
attended  by  a number  of  Have  girls,  deeded  for  the  purpofe, 
and  walking  after  them,  with  their  betel  boxes,  or  bearing 
umbrellas  over  their  heads.  Their  chief  finery  conlilts  in 
thefe  female  attendants,  and  their  fplendour  is  eftimated  by 
the  number  of  them  which  they  can  afford  to  keep.  Nei- 
ther the  perfons  nor  the  apartments  of  the  women  are  in 
general  very  cleanly.  Many  of  the  elderly  ladies,  and  inoft 
of  the  lower  orders,  chew  the  betel-leaf  and  areka  nut,  with 
a mixture  of  “ chinam”  or  lime  made  of  burnt  (hells,  in  order 
to  render  it  hotter  and  mere  pungent  to  the  tafte.  In 
every  houfe,  therefore,  they  have  a number  of  brafs  vafes 
which  are  ufed  as  fpitting  pots  for  the  women  who  chew 
thefe  fubftances,  and  for  the  men  when  they  fmoke.  The 
women  are  generally  very  neat  and  exaCb  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  fitting-rooms,  and  when  they  receive  com- 
pany; thefe  are  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  the  tiled  floors 
are  highly  polifhed  : but  their  inner  apartments,  and  other 
parts  of  their  houfe,  are  quite  the  reverfe. 

Another  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  confills  of  a 
ra.ee  known  by  the  name  of  Portuguefe.  They  are  not  the 
defendants  of  the  European  nation  whofe  appellation  they 
bear;  but  they  derive  their  name  from  the  fpurious  defend- 
ants of  that  people  by  native  women,  who  were  fcattered  in 
great  numbers  over  this  ifland  and  all  their  other  fettle- 
men  t s in  India.  But  both  the  manners  and  colour  of  thefe 
original  Indian  Portuguefe  are  now  equally  loll  among  that 
race  which  now  bears  their  name.  The  prefent  Portuguefe 
of  Ceylon  are  a mixture  of  the  fpurious  dtfeendants  of  the 
feveral  European  pofTaTors  of  that  ifland,  by  native  women; 
joined  to  a number  of  Moors  and  Malabars.  A colour 
more  approaching  to  black  than  white,  with  a particular 
mode  of  drefs,  half  Indian  and  half  European,  is  fufficient 
to  procure  the  appellation  of  a Portuguefe.  Thefe  people  are 
found  in  all  the  European  fettlements  in  India,  particularly 
in  thofe  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  who  often  form  intermar- 
riages with  them.  The  manners  of  the  Portuguefe  inhabit- 
ants differ  from  thofe  of  the  Moors,  Ma'abars,  and  other 
Mahometans.  They  affeft  to  adopt  thofe  of  the  Europeans. 
Although  the  black  Portuguefe  univerfally  profels  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  are  commonly  Roman  Catholics,  they 
neverthelefs  retain  many  Pagan  cuftoms,  and  their  religion 
may  be  confidered  as  a compound  of  both.  The  Dutch 
have  allowed  priefts  and  other  miffionaries  to  go  among 
them  ; and  many  of  them  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  and 
frequent  the  churches  of  the  Dutch.  They  are  in  general 
fornewhat  lairer  than  the  Moors  and  Malabars  ; but  com- 
plexions of  all  forts  are  found  among  this  mongrel  race,  from 
a jetty  black  to  iickly  yellow,  or  tawny  hue.  Their  hair, 
which  is  black  or  dark  brown,  is  worn  long,  and  ufually 
bid,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans.  Some  of 
their  women  are  pretty,  and  much  admired  for  their  figure. 
The  men  are  about  the  middle  fize,  (lender,  lank,  and  ill- 
made.  They  are  fond  to  excefs  of  (hew  and  finery  in  their 
drefs,  and  never  ftir  out  without  putting  on  their  bell  clothes. 
They  are  lazy,  treacherous,  effeminate,  and  pafiionate  to  ex- 
cefs  j and  retain  fo  much  of  the  chara&er  of  their  boalted 


progenitors,  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  for  a ridiculous  pride. 
They  have  no  regular  call,  and  are  ufually  tfteetned  the 
worft  race  of  people  in  India.  Originally  a fpurious  and 
outcall  brood,  tiiey  retain  only  the  blemifiies  which  tarnifhed 
the  chara&ers  of  their  anceftors  ; and  they  combine  all  the 
vices  of  the  Europeans  and  Indians,  without  any  of  their 
virtues.  From  thefe  black  Portuguefe  were  derived  the 
troops,  now  known  by  the  name  of  “ TopafRs  ;”  fo  called 
from  their  wearing  hats  inltead  of  turbans;  the  word  topee 
or  chaupce,  feeming  to  be  a corru-ption  of  the  French  chapeau , 
being  ufed  in  their  language  for  a hat.  They  were  never 
reckoned  good  foldiers,  being  neither  fo  hardy  nor  fo  brave 
as  the  Seapoys,  and  therefore  they  were  feldom  employed 
in  the  Englifii  fervice  : the  French,  however,  had  very  gene- 
rally corps  of  them  at  Pondicherry,  and  in  their  other  fettle- 
ments. 

The  Malays  are  another  race,  who  form  a confiderablc 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cey’on.  This  ferocious 
race  is  widely  fcattered  over  the  eaitern  parts  of  India. 
Their  original  empire  lies  in  the  peninfulaof  Malacca  (which 
fee)  ; and  they  have  extended  themfelves  from  thence  over 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philippines,  and  a great 
number  of  other  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  of  India.  The 
sera  of  their  firft  introduction  into  Ceylon  is  not  eafily  af- 
certained  ; but  the  Dutch  have  been  accultomed  for  many 
years  to  introduce  them  to  this  and  their  other  fettlements 
in  Alia  and  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  various 
branches  of  trade  and  manufaClures,  and  alfo  to  employ 
them  as  foldiers  and  fervants.  The  religion,  laws,  manners, 
and  cultoms  of  the  Malays,  as  well  as  their  drefs,  colour, 
and  perfons,  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Alia.  Thofe  of  the  vaiiou.s  iflands  or  fettle- 
ments differ  alfo  among  themfelves,  according  to  the  habits 
and  appearance^  of  the  nations  among  which  they  are  dif- 
perfed.  For,  although  they  intermarry  with  the  Moors  and 
other  calls,  particularly  in  Ceylon,  and  thus  acquire  a much 
darker  colour  than  that  which  is  natural  to  a Malay,  their 
charafleriftic  features  are  ftLl  fo  ftrikingly  predominant, 
that  they  cannot  be  miftaken.  Thofe  who  are  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  European  colonies  naturally  contract 
more  of  the  habits  of  civilized  fociety  ; but  they  never  en- 
tirely get  rid  of  their  natural  ferocity,  though  they  become 
much  lefs  cruel  and  vindidlive  than  thofe  of  their  race  who 
refide  in  the  peninfula  of  the  Malacca  and  their  other  na- 
tive poffeffions.  The  men  are  of  a middling  ftature,  remark- 
ably well  proportioned,  and  of  a Itrong  and  mufcular  con- 
ftitution.  Their  legs  and  arms  are  particularly  well-fhaped 
and  very  (lender  at  the  wrills  and  ankles.  They  are  of  a 
light  brown  or  yellow  colour,  approaching,  in  old  age,  or 
when  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  to  a copper  hue.  Their 
forehead  is  broad  and  flat;  their  eyes  are  (mail,  black,  and 
very  deep  funk  in  their  orbits  : their  nofe  is  fiattifh,  broad 
towards  the  noltrils,  with  a fort  of  curve  at  the  extremity 
approaching  the  lip.  Their  hair  is  long,  coarfe,  and  black, 
and  always  moiftened  with  a quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil ; fome 
of  the  poorer  fort  bind  it  up  with  a coloured  handkerchief. 
The  Malays  of  a higher  rank  wear  a wide  Moorifh  coat  or 
gown,  called  ladjnur,  refembling  our  dreffing-gowns,  and 
compofed  of  rich  flowered  filk,  or  party-coloured  cotton  : 
and  their  under  drefs  is  a veft  of  filk  or  calico,  called  hadjou, 
worn  clofe  to  the  body,  with  loofe  wide  drawers  of  the  fame 
fluff.  The  drefs  of  their  head  is  of  a lingular  fhape,  and  is 
often  elegantly  ornamented.  Their  (hoes  or  fandals  are  like 
tho(e  of  the  Moors.  The  drefs  of  the  poorer  fort  confifts  of  a 
piece  of  cotton  wrapped  round  their  waifts,  with  one  end 
drawn  between  their  legs,  and  tucked  up  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  ; the  arms  are  l«ft  completely  bare.  Some 
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wear  a kind  of  veil  or  jacket  without  fleeves ; but  mod  of 
the  (laves  in  the  fervice  of  Europeans,  inftead  of  the  piece 
of  cloth,  wear  breeches  of  coarfe  Huff.  None  of  the  Malays 
fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  but,  in  conformity  to  their  reli- 
gion, pluck  out  the  hairs  as  foon  as  they  appear.  The  drefs 
of  the  poorer  clafles  of  the  women  confifts  merely  of  a large 
piece  of  coarfe  calico,  or  cotton,  called  a Saroiv  ; which  is 
folded  and  wound  round  the  body  above  the  bofom,  and 
reaches  down  to  the  ankle,  or  middle  of  the  leg  ; the  upper 
part  is  tucked  up  and  (aliened  under  the  arm-pits.  Their 
hair  is  twifted  up  like  that  of  the  men,  and  faftened  with  a fil- 
let or  with  pins  or  (kewers,  called  corules.  The  drefs  of  wo- 
men of  a fuperior  ftation  is  feledled  with  tafle,  and  is  very 
fplendid.  Inftead  of  the  upper  garment,  called  badjou,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  men,  fome  ufe  the  falendang , which  is  a 
piece  of  filk  or  muflin  about  five  feet  long,  thrown  loofely 
around  the  neck  and  fhoulders,  falling  down  before,  and 
brought  acrofs  the  waift  backwards.  On  the  crown  and 
back  part  of  the  head  are  ftuck  three  or  four  tortoife-lhell 
combs  with  plates  of  gold.  About  their  necks  and  arms 
they  wear  chains  or  filigree,  and  are  all  provided  with  ear- 
rings. The  Malays  make  very  beautiful  filigree  work  in 
gold,  which  they  ufe  as  ornaments  for  their  perfons. 

The  faces  of  the  Malays  are  generally  very  ugly  ; and 
their  features  indicate  their  ferocious,  treacherous,  and  re- 
vengeful difpofitions.  Some,  however,  have  comely  counte- 
nances ; and  many  of  the  women  might  be  confidered  as 
beautiful,  if  they  were  not  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  had 
not  their  nofes  compreffed.  It  is  a common  pra&ice  among 
them  to  break  by  comprefiion  the  griftle  of  the  upper  part  ot 
their  nofes  in  infancy  ; a flat  nofe  being  regarded  as  a fymbol 
of  beauty.  The  men  are  extremely  jealous,  particularly  of 
the  decided  preference  which  the  women  give  to  Europeans  ; 
nor  do  they  ever  pardon  infidelity  in  a wife.  The  paflions  of 
the  women  are  no  lefs  violent  than  thofe  of  the  men,  and 
they  are  equally  capable  of  taking  the  moll  terrible  revenge  ; 
cither  by  itabbing  the  objects  ot  their  refentment,  or  dif- 
patching  them  by  poifon.  The  Malays  go  naked  till  about 
12  years  of  age,  and  are  foon  after  married.  As  they  are 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  thofe  of  the  higher  calls  marry 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  maintain,  while  the  poverty  of 
thofe  of  the  lower  clafles  reftridls  them  to  one  wife.  Their 
ufual  food  confifts  of  fowl,  fifh,  rice,  and  vegetables.  The 
better  fort  eat  alfo  beef  and  mutton,  when  killed  by  one 
of  their  own  race,  and  prepared  in  their  own  manner.  They 
hold  fwine  in  fuch  abhorrence,  agreeably  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  religion,  that  they  will  not  fo  much  as  touch  their 
flefti  ; nor  will  feveral  of  the  Malay  cafts  carry  a plate  which 
has  ham  or  bacon  on  it.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  or 
the  juice  of  the  palmyra;  though  fome  will  not  fcruple  to 
drink  arrack  when  they  can  procure  it.  They  are  conftantly 
chewing  betel,  or  penang,  and  they  fmoke  bang,  from  which 
herb  they  extraft  a kind  of  opium,  that  is  ufed  by  them 
in  great  quantities  for  exhilarating  their  fpirits. 

The  amufements  of  the  Malays  are  fuited  to  their  difpo- 
fitions, and  are  either  bold,  vigorous,  or  ferocious.  Both 
men  and  women  are  much  addidled  to  bathing,  which  they 
ufe  feveral  times  in  a day.  Their  feledl  amufements  are 
gaming  and  cock-fighting  ; and  they  are  fo  inordinately  fond 
of  gaming,  that  the  poorer  fort  will  fell  themfelves  and  their 
families  to  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  their  pafiion  for 
play  ; and  after  having  loft  their  laft  (lake,  they  often  facri- 
fice  themfelves  and  their  lucky  antagonift  to  their  de- 
fpair. 

The  Malays  have  a great  variety  of  mufical  inllruments, 
which  are  ufually  employed  in  a band  or  concert,  at  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  their  marriages,  and  their  feafts.  One 
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of  their  principal  inftruments  is  the  gong-gong,  which  confifts 
of  a hollow  plate  of  a compound  metal,  fo  contrived  as  to 
emit  a very  loud  noife  when  llruck.  The  tom  tom  is  a drum 
of  a peculiar  form  ; and  they  have  other  inftruments,  made 
of  bamboos  bound  together  with  iron  wire,  fomewhat  in  the 
(hape  of  a dulcimer. 

The  Malays  univerfaily  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion  ; 
though  with  regard  to  fome  inferior  points  and  duties  the 
feveral  clafles  differ  among  themfelves.  They  have  temples 
and  mofques  dedicated  to  their  faints  and  their  dead,  where 
they  attend  with  great  devotion.  They  value  themfelves 
much  on  their  (kill  in  medicinal  herbs,  and  the  application  of 
them  in  the  cure  of  dileafes  ; and  they  are  fond  of  gardening, 
to  which  they  are  addidled  from  their  infancy,  and  in  which 
they  excel.  In  all  forts  of  cane-work,  and  in  ratar.ning 
couches  and  chairs,  they  are  Angularly  ingenious ; and  they  are 
accounted  capital  builders  of  bungaloes , or  houfes  of  the  cocoa- 
tree.  In  other  refpefts,  fuch  as  the  manner  of  eating  their 
vi&uals,  and  their  modes  of  falutation,  they  much  referable 
the  natives  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafts ; though 
they  are  fufficiently  dillinguillied  from  the  other  gatives  of 
India,  by  the  difference  of  their  conftitutions,  and  the  pecu- 
liar ferocity  of  their  difpofitions. 

The  government,  under  which  the  Malays  live  in  their  own 
country,  refembles  in  fome  degree  the  ancient  feudal  infti- 
tutions  of  Europe  ; and,  confequently,  war  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  nation.  Their  arms  are  all  fuited  to  their  favage  and 
fanguinary  difpofitions.  Thefe  confift  of  a kind  of  dagger, 
called  a kreefe,  or  Crisse  (which  fee),  in  the  ufe  of  which 
they  are  particularly  dextrous.  Before  they  enter  upon  any 
defperate  enterprife,  or  adl  of  revenge,  the  Malays  take  a 
quantity  of  opium,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  bang  themfelves. 
(See  Bangue.)  Having  thus  previoufly  prepared  them- 
felves, and  poifoned  their  crifils,  they  rulh  headlong  into  the 
ftreet,  dabbing  everyone  indiferiminately  that  comes  in  their 
wa),  and  at  the  fame  time  vociferating  amok,  amok,  or  kill, 
kill,  whence  this  horrid  mode  of  revenge  is  termed  by  Euro- 
peans “ running  a muck.”  (See  Amok.)  This  ferocious 
pradlice  was  reprefled  by  the  Dutch  government  at  Ceylon, 
by  the  fevered  punifhments ; a reward  of  one  or  two 
hundred  rix-dollars  having  been  offered  for  the  deftrudlion 
or  capture  of  thofe  who  ran  a muck,  and  thofe  who  were 
taken  alive  having  been  put  to  death  with  the  mod  excruciat- 
ing torments.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Englffh  at  Ceylon, 
this  barbarous  pradlice  has  been  almoft  unknown  ; and  a few 
private  murders  committed  on  the  Sepoys  and  black  people 
in  the  Pettah,  were  the  only  crimes  of  this  nature  attributed 
to  the  Malays  during  Capt.  Percival’s  ftay  at  Columbo.  The 
Malays,  however,  in  their  prefent  Hate  are,  from  their  ideas 
of  morality,  almoft  incapable  of  being  admitted  into  focial 
life  ; they  have  no  idea  of  revenge  being  a crime,  and  they 
triumph  in  (hedding  blood  on  fuch  an  occafion.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  thefe  people  will 
meliorate  their  difpofition  ; and  it  is  confequently  of  great 
moment  that  the  Malays  in  our  fettlements  fhould  embrace 
this  religion.  It  would  ferve,  not  only  to  feften  their  tem- 
per, but  to  unite  them  by  the  firmed  bond  with  this  country. 
The  Dutch  government  of  Ceylon  had  always  a regiment  of 
Malays  in  their  fervice ; and  this  corps  conftituted  the 
ftrength  of  their  garrifons,  as  they  were  the  only  troops 
which  maintained  difeipline,  or  difplayed  any  fort  of  bravery 
in  the  field.  They  feemed,  howtver,  to  have  imbibed,  by 
the  ungenerous  policy  of  the  Dutch,  fuch  a rooted  averfion 
from  the  Englilh,  that  there  was  at  firft  little  appearance  of 
their  ever  becoming  our  friends.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
governor  North  on  the  ifland,  he  new-modelled  this  corps, 
and  put  it  on  a larger  and  more  refpectable  eftablilhment ; 
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and  it  has  now  obtained  a place  amotig  our  other  regiments- 
of  the  line.  'The  Malay  troops  are  armed  and  clothed  much 
iti  the  fame  manner  as  the  European,  with  the  exception  of 
fhots,  the  wearing-  of  which  is  contrary  to  their  religion  ; 
inftead  of  thefe  they  ufe  a particular  fort  of  fandal.  Aiong 
with  their  other  arms  they  always  wear  their  kreefes  by  their 
fides;  and  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement  they  often  throw 
down  their  mufket  and  bayonet,  and,  rufhing  upon  the 
enemy  with  thefe  kreefes,  carry  terror  and  delbu&ion 
wherever  they  come.  The  patience  with  which  the  Malays 
fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  their  courts  martial,  compofed,  by 
the  new  regulations  introduced  among  them,  of  their  own 
native  officers,  who  are  acquainted  with  their  language  and 
cuitoms,  and  their  refraining  from  revenge  when  they  are 
allured  that  juitice  is  intended  them,  afford  reafon  for  con- 
cluding, that  mild  and  generous  treatment  will  in  the  end 
have  the  effect  of  fubduing  their  natural  ferocity. 

The  iar  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
confifts  of  the  native  Ceylonefe , wfio  have  fubmitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Europeans.  Thefe  retain  their  original  ap- 
pellation of  “ Cingiefe,”  while  tliofe  who  live  in  other  parts 
which  acknowledge  only  the  authority  of  their  native  princes, 
are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  “ Candians,”  from  the 
country  they  inhabit.  In  molt  points  thefe  two  claffes 
continue  to  refemble  each  other,  though  they  are  refpec- 
tively  diftinguilhed  by  fome  peculiar  chara&eriftics.  Whe- 
ther the  Cinglefe  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  illand, 
or  from  what  other  country  they  came,  and  at  what  pe-iod 
they  fettled  there,  are  points  of  which  we  have  no  dillindt 
account,  either  from  them  or  from  other  perfons.  The. 
diftance  is  fo  fmall  between  Ceylon  and  the  continent,  that  it 
is  the  moft  probable,  and  themoft  generally  received  opinion, 
that  it  was  peopled  either  from  the  Coromandel  or  Malabar 
coafts.  Some  circumll ances,  however,  are  fuggefted  by 
Capt.  Percival,  which  feem  to  indicate  that  they  have  mi- 
grated from  a greater  diftance.  Their  comple'xion,  features, 
language,  and  manners  are  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Maldi- 
vians, as  to  afford  reafon  for  concluding  that  both  were  of 
the  fame  flock.  The  Maidive  iflands  are  only  two  or  three 
days’  fail  from  Ceylon  ■ and  from  the  dilfimiiarity  of  the 
habits  found  among  them  to  thofe  of  the  Indians  on  the 
continent,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  natives  of  thefe 
iflands  have  not  directly  originated  from  thofe  of  Hin- 
doo ftan. 

1'he  Ceylonefe  are  of  a middling  ftature,  about  five  feet 
fight  inches,  and  fairer  in  complexion  than  the  Moors  and 
Malabars  on  the  continent  ; but  they  are  neither  fo  well 
made  nor  fo  ftrong,  and  in  appearance  much  refemble  the 
Maldivians.  The  Candians  are  fairer,  better  formed,  and 
lefs  effeminate  than  the  Cinglefe  in  our  ftrvice.  The  wo- 
men are  proport’onably  lefs  tall  than  the  men,  are  much 
fairer,  and  approach  to  a yellow  or  mulatto  colour.  They 
continually  anoint  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  with 
which  alfo  they  moiften  their  hair.  Both  fixes  are  re- 
markably clean  and  neat  in  their  perfons  and  their  boufes  : 
and  in  duffing  their  victuals  they  are  ferupuloufly  nice, 
in  order  to  avoid  touching  the  veffitl  from  which  they  drink 
with  their  lips,  they  hold  it  at  fome  diftance  over  their 
beads,  and  pour  the  liquor  down  their  throats.  In  their 
diet,  they  are  very  abfttinious  ; fruits  and  rice  conftituting 
the  chief  articles  of  their  food.  They  ufe  fome  fiih  when 
it  is  abundant,  but  fiefh  is  fcarcely  any  where  eaten.  They 
are  courteous  and  pdlite  in  their  demeanour,  and  in  many 
ualities  much  fuperior  to  other  Indians.  They  neither 
eal  nor  lie ; their  difpofition  is  generally  mild  j but 
when  their  anger  is  roufed,  it  13  propottionably  furious  and 
lafting.  Their  hatred  is  exceffive  and  invincible,  infomuch 


that  they  will  frequently  deftroy  themfelves  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  deftrmftion  of  the  ot  jedft  they  deteft.  If  a Cey- 
lontfe  cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him  by  another,  he  goes 
to  his  debtor,  and  threatens  to  kill  himfelf,  if  he  is  not  ir- 
ftantly  paid.  This  threat,  fometimes  executed,  obliges  the 
debtor  to  comply  immediately,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  with 
the  demand  ; as  by  their  law,  if  any  man  caufts  the  lofs  of 
another’s  life,  his  own  is  the  forfeit.  “ An  eve  for  an  eye, 
and  a tooth  for  a tooth,”  is  a proverbial  expreflion  which  is 
continually  in  their  mouths.  This  dreadful  Spirit  of  revenge 
is  ft  ill  cherifhed  among  the  Candiar.s  ; but  it  is  mitigated, 
in  a great  degree,  among  the  Cirglefe  by  their  intercourfe 
with  Europeans.  Among  the  Ceylonefe  the  hiflindftion  of 
ranks  is  maintained  with  fcrupuluus  exaftntfs  ; and  extends 
to  the  dimenlions  and  appearance  of  their  houfes  ; fo  that 
the  Candians  are  not  allowed  to  whiten  their  houfes,  nor  to 
cover  them  with  tiles,  which  is  a royal  privilege,  and  re- 
ferved  ioltly  for  the  great  king.  The  Ceylonefe  never  em- 
ploy nails  in  their  houles,  either  from  the  remains  of  a ty- 
rannical prohibition,  or  a fuperftition  ariling  from  the  dan- 
ger of  the  eledlrical  fire  in  their  climate.  Their  huts  are 
fmall  and  low,  confilting  of  one  ftory,  and  fallened  with 
withes  of  rattan  or  coya  rope.  They  are  conftrudfed  of 
(lender  pieces  of  wood  or  bamboo,  daubed  over  with  clay, 
or  covered  with  rice-ftraw,  or  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree. 
Round  the  walls  are  hanks  or  trenches  of  clay,  on  which 
they  lit  and  fleep  ; and  thefe  benches,  as  well  as  the  floors 
of  their  houfes,  are  covered  with  cow-dung  for  kteping 
away  vermin  and  preferving  the  furface  fmooth  and  clean. 
Their  furniture  is  of  the  moft  Ample  kind  ; conlifting  of  a 
few  earthen  pots  for  cooking  their  rice,  and  one  or  two 
brafs  bafons  out  of  which  they  eat  it  ; a wooden  mortar  and 
peftle  for  grinding  it,  with  a flat  (lone  on  which  to  pound 
pepper,  turmeric,  and  chillies  for  their  curries  ; a bovieny, 
or  kind  of  grater,  being  an  iron  inftrument  like  the  rowel 
of  a fpur  fixed  on  a piece  of  wood  like  a boot-jack,  and 
ufed  in  rafping  their  cocoa-nuts.  They  nle  neithtr  tables, 
chairs,  nor  Ipoons  ; bul  placing  themfelves  on  the  ground, 
eat  their  food  with  their  hands.  The  houfes  of  the  Can- 
dians are  neater  and  better  confti  lifted  than  thofe  of  the 
Cinglefe,  whole  minds  have  been  reduced  to  an  abjedl  Hate, 
by  the  fuccclfive  tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch. 
Their  villages  and  towns  appear  like  a number  of  diftintft 
huts  fcatiered  in  the  inidft  of  a thick  wood  or  fort'll. 
When  they  are  in  danger  of  being  infeited  with  reptiles,  or 
overwhelmed  by  inundations,  they  evedt  their  huts  on  the 
funimits  or  high  rocks,  or  on  the  t ps  of  high  trees.  Some 
of  them  fix  polls  in  the  ground,  and  place  upon  them  a 
fort  of  hurdle,  which  ferves  tor  their  nightly  habitation.  In 
order  to  prelerve  themfelves  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
fun,  they  have  univerlally  the  large  leaf  of  the  talipot-tree 
carried  over  their  heads. 

The  Ceylonele  are  extrejmely  police  and  ceremonious  : and 
as  a token  of  rtfpcdl  and  friendfhip,  prefent  each  other  with 
the  betel-leaf,  which  is  chewed  by  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
and  fupplies  the  d.ffert  in  all  their  entertainmtnts.  They 
mix  with  it  tobacco,  areka-nut,  and  the  lime  of  burnt  Hulls. 
The  black  ftain  occafioned  by  this  mixture,  which  is  indeli- 
ble on  the  month,  lips,  and  teeth,  is  confidered  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  beauty  ; but  it  renders  them  toothlefs  at  an 
early  age.  The  Ceylonefe  manifeft  a furpriling  degree  of 
gravity  in  converfation,  even  among  relations  and  intimate 
friends  ; fitting  for  a long  time  mute  and  chewing  betel- 
leaf.  In  their  falutations  they  are  very  pun&ilious,  uling 
the  form  common  among  the  Indians  of  bringing  the  palms 
of  the  hands  to  the  forehead,  and  then  making  a J'aiem,  or 
low  bow.  The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  more  continent  with 
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regard  to  women  than  the  other  Afiatic  people,  and  they 
treat  their  females  with  greater  attention.  Mr.  Knox  has 
drawn  a picture  of  their  total  difrcgard  to  chaflity,  or  any 
bounds  to  fexual  intercourfe,  which  is  extremely  abhorrent 
to  the  ideas  not  only  of  an  Afiatic,  but  even  to  t Ire  inha- 
bitants of  the  molt  diffolute  metropolis  in  Europe  : and 
Captain  Percival  is  convinced,  from  his  own  ohfervations 
among  the  Cinglefe,  and  from  ail  the  accounts  which  he  could 
obtain  of  the  Candians,  that  he  has  not  in  many  inltances 
exaggerated  their  iicentioufnefs.  A Cinglefe  hufhand 
is  neither  jeaious  of  hi?  wife,  nor  particu’arly  offended 
at  her  infidelity,  unlefs  (he  be  caught  in  the  faff  ; in  which 
cafe  he  thinks  hmffclf  warranted  in  executing  the  rights  of 
an  Afiatic  hufband.  Many  of  the  men  have  only  one  wife, 
while  others  have  as  many  as  they  can  maintain.  The  eafe 
with  which  promifcuous  intercourfe  is  carried  on,  and  with 
which  marriages  are  diffolved,  is,  together  with  their  po- 
verty, the  true  caufe  why  polygamy  is  not  more  general 
among  them.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  better  regarded 
among  the  Ceylonefe,  and  marriages  are  often  contracted  by 
the  parent,  while  the  parties  are  in  a if  ate  of  childhood, 
for  the  purpole  of  matching  them  according  to  their  rank  ; 
and  they  are  often  diffolved  by  conlent  almofl:  a?  foon  as 
confummated.  It  is  alfo  cuilomaty  for  thefe  who  intend 
to  marry,  previoufly  to  cohabit  and  try  each  other’s  tem- 
per; and  if  they  find  they  cannot  agree,  they  b'eak  off 
without  the  interference  of  the  prieil:  or  any  further  cere- 
mony. When  they  have  agreed  to  marry,  the  man  prefents 
his  bride  with  the  wedding  clothes,  confiding  of  a piece  of 
cloth,  6 or  7 yards  long,  for  the  ufe  of  the  bride,  and  ano- 
ther piece  to  be  laid  on  the  bed.  Prefents  are  delivered  by 
the  bridegroom  in  perfon,  and  the  following  night  he  is  in- 
titled  to  cohabit  with  the  bride.  On  this  occaiion  a day  is 
appointed  for  bringing  her  home,  and  celebrating  the  wed- 
ding with  feflivities.  On  this  day  he  and  his  relatives  re- 
pair to  the  bride’s  Knife,  and  carry  with  them  what  they 
are  able  to  contribute  to  the  marriage  fealt.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  in  the  prefence  of  this  affembly,  eat  out  of  the 
fame  difh,  to  denote  that  they  are  of  the  fame  rank.  Their 
thumbs  are  then  tied  together,  and  the  ceremony  isclofed  by 
the  nearell  relations,  or  the  prieft,  when  he  is  prefent,  cutting 
them  afunder.  For  a more  firm  and  indiffoluble  union,  the 
parties  are  joined  together  with  a long  piece  of  cloth,  folded 
feveral  times  round  both  their  bodies;  and  water  is  then 
poured  upon  them  by  the  prieft,  who  always  officiates  at 
this  ceremony,  although  rarely  at  the  former.  After  the 
ceremony  is  performed,  the  parties  psfs  the  night  at  the 
bride’s  houfe  ; and  in  the  morning  the  hufband  brings  her 
home,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  who  carry  with  them 
provifions  for  another  feaft. 

The  Cinglefe  women  are  much  more  pleafant  in  their 
■manners,  and  more  elegant  in  their  perfons,  than  thofe  of  the 
other  Indian  nations. 

The  Ceylonefe  are  fond  of  bathing,  like  other  inhabit- 
ants of  warm  climates,  and  plunge  into  the  water  feveral 
times  a day.  Gravity  is  their  chara&eriftic  quality  : they 
imbibe  from  their  infancy  fupcrftitious  fears,  that  haunt  or 
torment  them  through  life  ; and  fports  and  diverfions  are 
almofl  totally  unknown  among  them. 

During  the  wet  feafon,  they  are  fubjeft  to  a variety  of 
difeafes  ; leprofy  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  ; but  their  ap- 
prehenfions  are  chufiv  excited  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  if  any 
one  dies  of  it,  he  is  looked  upon  as  accurfed,  and  his  body 
is  denied  the  rites  of  burial.  Eveiy  man  in  Ceylon  is  his 
own  phyiician  ; and  a plafter  of  herbs,  or  cow-dung,  is 
univerfally  applied  to  the  part  affi  ded. 

The  language  of  the  Ceyloneie  feems  to  be  almoft  wholly 
peculiar  to  this  ifland,  and.,  as  Captain  Percival  fays, 


is  mod  nearly  allied  to  the  Maldivian.  Of  this  language 
there  are  two  dialeds,  which  differ  confiderably  from  each 
other  and  have  eaeli  a feparate  grammar.  The  poetic 
or  court  language,  called  the  “ Candian  Sanfcrit,”  or 
more  properly  the  “ Paulec”  or  “ Mangada,”  is  retained 
in  thofe  parts,  where  the  language  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
preferved  in  its  greateft  purity  ; it  contains  a conliderable 
mixture  of  Arabic,  and  is  accounted  the  moll  elegant  as  well 
as  the  moft  fmooth  and  fonorous.  Among  the  natives  it  is 
a current  opinion,  that  Arabic  is  their  original  language, 
and  that  fome  mixture  of  the  Sanfcrit  was  introduced  by  a 
colony  who  came  over  by  Adam’s  bridge  from  the  continent 
of  India.  Among  the . Cinglefe  on  the  coafts,  the  vulgar 
dialedi,  denominated  “ Cinglefe,”  is  fpoken  ; and  it  appears 
to  have  betn  greatly  corrupted  by  the  ihtrodudlion  of  foreign 
words,  fo  that  it  has  loft  in  a great  degree  that  melody  and 
force,  which  are  attributed  to  the  language  of  the  interior. 
In  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ceylonefe  there  is  fomething 
peculiar,  as  they  hurry  out  the  fir  (I  part  of  a fentence  without 
commanding  any  attention,  and  dwell  with  a loud  and  long 
accent  on  the  concluding  fyllables.  Ye  or  ah  forms  the  la  ft 
fy liable  ol  a great  number  of  their  words,  and  with  this  they 
are  fond  of  doling.  The  language  univerfally  fpoken  among 
the  Cinglefe  who  have  any  intercourfe  or  connedtion  with 
Europeans  is  the  low  Portuguefe  ; and  this  is  alfo  fpoken  by 
the  Moor  and  Malabar  fervants. 

The  Ceylonefe  divide  their  time  nearly  as  we  do  : except 
that  their  year  commences  on  the  28th  of  March  : and  they 
allow  for  leap-year  or  any  odd  portions  of  time  by  beginning 
this  year  a day  fooner  or  later,  or  by  adding  a day  to  the 
former  year.  Their  months,  like  ours,  are  divided  into  weeks 
of  7 days:  Wednefdayand  Saturday  are  the  days  on  which 
they  perform  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  day,  which  is 
reckoned  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  is  divided  into  ij  hours8 
and  the  night  alio  into  as  many  ; and  in  this  latitude  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night  is  fubjebl  to  little  variation. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  on  the  iiland,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Ceylonefe  had  contrived  even  the  rudeft 
fpecies  of  dial.  On  any  particular  occafion,  they  employed  a 
veffel  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  that  let  out  the  water  with 
which  it  was  filled  in  one  hour  according  to  their  divifion  ; 
but  this  rude  inltrument  was  feldom  employed  except  at 
court  ceremonials.  The  learning  of  the  Ceylonefe  confifts 
chiefly  in  fome  pretended  fkiil  in  aftrology  ; although  it  ap- 
pears from  certain  inferiptions  on  the  ruins  of  fome  of  their 
temples,  that  they  formerly  pofftffed  fome  literature,  as  well 
as  fome  refinement  in  the  arts.  Reading  and  writing  are  no 
ordinary  accomplilhments  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 
Among  the  Candians  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  learned 
men  of  the  febt  called “Gonies,”  who  are  retained  by  the  king 
to  execute  all  the  writings  of  ftate,  and  tluffe  which  refpect 
religious  affairs  : and  the  Arabic  is  the  charabter  employed 
on  thefe  occaiions.  For  writing,  as  they  do  not  underhand 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  they  ule  the  leaf  of  the  talipot 
tree  ; and  from  thefe  leaves,  which  are  very  large,  they  cut 
out  flips,  about  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  about 
two  inches  broad.  Thefe  flips  are  fmoothed  ; and  the  let- 
ters or  charabters  are  marked  on  them  with  a fine-pointed 
Heel  pencil,  like  a bodkin,  fet  in  a wooden  or  ivory  handle  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  characters  more  vifible  and  diltindl, 
they  are  rubbed  over  with  oil  mixed  with  charcoal  powder. 
Several  of  thefe  flips  are  ftrung  together  by  a piece  of  twine 
paffed  through  them,  and  they  are  attached  to  a board  as 
we  file  our  news- papers.  Palm-haves  are  iometimes  employed 
for  the  lame  purpofe  ; and  they  occafionally  ule  a fort  of 
paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a tree.  Some  of  the  tanpot- 
books  or  files,  called  by  the  natives  “ Olioes,”  are  richly 
ornamented}  and  bound  in  tt)in  lacquered  boards  of  ivory,  or 
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even  Giver  and  gold.  Letters  or  difpatches  fent  by  the 
king  formerly  to  the  Dutch,  and  now  to  the  Englifh 
governor,  are  enclofcd  in  leaves  of  beaten  gold  like  thofe 
of  the  cocoa-leaf,  rolled  up  in  a cover  richly  ornamented, 
and  almoft  hid  in  a profufion  of  pearls  and  other  precious 
ftones.  The  whole  is  enclofed  in  a box  of  filver  or  ivory, 
which  is  fealed  with  the  Emperor’s  great  feal. 

The  progrtfs  of  the  Ceylonefe  in  the  other  arts  of  life 
bears  proportion  to  their  literature.  Their  agriculture  re- 
mains in  the  rudeft  date  ; and  the  Ceylonefe  are  naturally 
indolent  in  the  extreme.  Their  foil,  where  it  can  be  wa- 
tered, yields,  with  little  cultivation,  a fufncient  quantity  of 
rice  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  with  this  they  are  fatisfied. 
Their  plough  confills  merely  of  a crooked  piece  of  wood, 
fhaped  io  that  one  end  ferves  for  a handle,  while  the  other, 
Ihod  with  iron,  ploughs,  or  rather  tears  up  the  ground. 
After  a firft  ploughing,  the  fields  are  flooded,  and  fome  time 
after  they  are  again  ploughed.  The  other  tools  employed 
in  their  agriculture  are  a board  for  fmoothing  their  fields, 
which  is  dragged  over  them  edgewife  with  their  oxen  ; and 
a piece  of  board  faftened  to  the  end  of  a long  pole,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  rakes.  At  tile  feafon  of  ploughing,  each 
village  makes  it  a common  concern  ; every  one  attending 
with  his  plough  arid  his  oxen  .till  the  who'e  of  the  field 
belonging  to  that  fociety  is  finifhed.  The  fame  method  is 
purfued  in  reaping  the  corn.  Seed-time  and  harveft  are  fea- 
fons  of  genera!  induftry  and  good  fellowfhip.  The  women 
are  not  employed  in  either  of  thefe  laborious  operations ; 
their  bufinefs  being  to  gather  the  corn  after  the  reapers,  and 
to  affift  in  faving  it.  Oxen  are  employed  both  in  ploughing 
and  in  treading  out  the  corn.  For  unhufking  their  rice, 
they  beat  it  in  a mortar,  or  more  frequently  on  a hard  floor; 
and  if  it  be  of  a brittle  fort,  they  boil  it  before  they  beat  it. 
The  only  manure  they  think  requifite  is  water.  Although 
the  labour  required  for  the  cultivation  of  their  rice  is  incon- 
fiderable,  many  of  them  let  their  ground  to  their  neighbours, 
lefs  indolent  than  themfelves,  for  a certain  proportion  of 
grain,  which  is  commonly  about  one-third  of  the  produce. 
A confiderable  proportion  of  grain  is  carried  off  by  the 
priefts  for  the  fervice  of  their  temples,  or  is  offered  up  for 
prote&ion  and  thankfgiving,  both  on  account  of  the  bleff- 
ings  they  have  received,  and  in  the  hope  of  farther  affift- 
ance. 

The  religion  of  the  Ceylonefe  forms  a very  prominent  and 
diftinguifhing  feature  of  their  character;  and  there  are  few 
people,  if  any,  that  are  more  under  the  influence  of  fuperfti- 
tious  fears.  Omens  regulate  their  whole  conduct,  and  even 
determine  their  deftiny  trcm  their  birth.  When  a child  is 
born,  they  immediately  call  the  aftrologer,  who  pronounces 
whether  it  is  deitined  to  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  If  he 
declares  that  it  was  born  to  misfortune,  they  often  anticpate 
its  future  evils  by  defiroying  it.  By  various  omens  they  de- 
termine whether  the  bufinefs  they  undertake  will  be  profper- 
ous  or  unfuccefsful.  A white  man,  or  a woman  with  child, 
when  they  prefent  themfelves  in  the  morning,  are  very  fa- 
vourable omens  ; but  a beggar  or  deformed  perfon  is  ac- 
counted a grievous  mifchanre,  and  the  fight  of  him  will 
prevent  their  proceeding  on  that  day  with  any  bufinefs  pro- 
pofed,  if  it  be  in  their  power  to  avoid  it.  Under  the  lm- 
prefiion  of  fuperftiti  >us  fears,  the  poor  Ceylonefe  confiders 
itorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  frequently  occur,  as 
a judgment  from  heaven,  and  as  directed  by  the  fouls  of  bad 
men  who  are  fent  to  torment  and  punifh  him  for  his  fins ; 
and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  is  regarded  as  a proof 
that  the  ifland  is  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  devils.  The 
Ceylonefe  conceive  fiends  without  number  to  be  hovering 
round  them,  and  they  afcribe  every  difeafe  or  trouble 
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that  affii&s  them  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  demons 
that  are  fent  to  punifh  them  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  regard  every  blefiing  and  every  inftance  of  fuccefs,  as 
coming  direftly  from  the  hands  of  the  beneficent  and  fu- 
preme  God.  In  order  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the 
power  of  inferior  deities,  whom  they  confider  as  wicked 
fpirits,  they  wear  various  amulets,  and  employ  charms  and 
fpells,  imagining  that  they  may  thus  ward  off  the  influence 
of  witchcraft  and  enchantments  by  which  they  think  them, 
felves  befet  on  all  fides.  Many  even  of  thofe  who  have 
been  converted  to  Chriflianity,  ftill  labour  under  their  original 
terrors ; though  they  believe  them  to  be  delufions.  Some 
of  the  Cinglefe,  when  their  defires  are  difappointed  and  their 
prayers  difregardtd,  quarrel  with  their  deities,  revile  them, 
and  even  trample  their  images  under  foot.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  are  diftreffed 
by  their  fuperftitious  terrors  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  dri- 
ven to  madnefs  by  their  difturbed  imaginations.  The  progrefs 
of  civilization,  and  the  removal  of  thefe  fuperftitious  fears, 
are  greatly  oppofed  by  the  interefted  arts  of  their  priefts, 
who  contrive  to  diredl  their  operation  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment. The  devotion  of  the  Ceylonefe  towards  fupernatural 
beings  derives  its  peculiar  charadler  from  their  fuperftitious 
fears,  and  conlifts  of  various  ceremonies  created  by  them. 
With  regard  to  what  may  be  properly  termed  their  religion, 
a difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Some  have  faid  that 
with  a flight  variation  of  names  and  forms,  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos ; but  there  is  little  reafon  to  ques- 
tion its  being  founded  on  a different  fyftem  of  idolatry  from 
that  pra&ifed  among  the  Hindoos.  Many  of  their  notions 
feem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  latter,  and  with  thefe  they 
have  blended  a confiderable  mixture  of  Mahometanifm.  In 
one  point,  it  is  laid,  they  agree  with  both,  as  wtll  as  with 
Chriftiaus ; viz.  in  acknowledging  one  Supreme  Being  who 
made  and  governs  all  things ; but  they  differ  from  the  Ma- 
hometans and  rigid  Hindoos  in  another  refpeft  ; for  though 
they  are  unable  to  conquer  their  original  fuperflitions,  they 
entertain  the  hightft  reverence  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
fome  of  the  Cinglefe  have  been  converted  without  incurring 
fcarcely  any  ceniure  from  others  for  their  apoftacy.  Never- 
thelefs,  whilft  thefe  people  adore  one  Supreme  Being,  more 
powerful  than  all  others,  they  offer  up  their  devotionsto  devils, 
animals,  and  the  very  productions  of  the  earth.  Befides  the 
one  Supreme  Being,  who  is  worihipped  as  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Ceylonefe  acknowledge  a 
number  of  inferior  deities,  as  well  as  tormenting  demons  : 
the  former,  who  watch  over  them  for  their  good,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fouls  of  good  men,  and  the  demons  the 
fpirits  of  the  wicked  ; but  bo?h  are  regarded  as  acting  by 
the  permiffion  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  objeft  of  their 
immediate  worfhip  is  Buddou,  or  Boodh  (which  fee),  who 
is  represented  under  a variety  of  different  forms  and  images. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  worfhip  of  Buddou  was  intro- 
duced into  Ceylon  about  40  years  after  the  Chriftian  sera  ; 
at  which  time,  as  it  is  faid,  a violent  quarrel  took  place  be- 
tween  the  Brahmins  and  the  votaries  of  Buddou,  who  then 
formed  one  of  the  religious  fetts  on  the  continent.  The 
Brahmins,  as  they  fay,  prevailed,  and  the  Buddites  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Ceylon.  The  Buddites  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  a clafs  of  hermits,  who  led  a wandering 
folitary  life,  remarkable  for  chaftity,  renouncing  all  the 
purfuits  of  the  world  and  all  attention  to  property,  and  con- 
tented with  the  praftice  of  devotion  amidft  the  extremeft 
poverty.  Others,  however,  have  traced  the  religion  of 
Buddou  to  a much  higher  original ; and  pretend  that  it  was 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Vegirajah,  who  came  with  his 
people  to  Ceylon  in  the  6th  century  before  Chrift  ; and  that 
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.Goutama  Buddou,  the  fame  that  is  now  worfhipped,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  made  his  appearance  542  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift.  Accordingly  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
the  worfhip  of  Bnddou  originated  in  Ceylon,  and  that  it 
fpread  from  thence  to  ancient  Hindooftan,  to  exterior  India, 
Tibet,  and  even  to  China  and  Japan.  See  Boodh.  Be- 
tween the  priefts  of  Boodh  and  the  Brahmins,  three  princi- 
pal diftindlions  have  been  noted  : the  former  may  lay  down 
the  prieftlveod  ; they  eat  flefh,  but  will  not  kill  the  animal ; 
and  they-form  no  calf  or  tribe,  but  are  feledted  from  the  mafs 
of  the  people. 

The  priefts  of  Boodh  or  Buddou  are  in  Ceylon  accounted 
fuperior  to  all  others.  They  are  called  “ Tirinanxes,”  and 
are  held  in  high  eftimation  at  the  court  of  Candy,  where  they 
are  entrufted  with  the  chief  management  of  affairs.  The 
king  has  no  authority  over  them,  but  endeavours  to  gain  their 
good  will  by  refpedling  their  immunities,  and  conferring 
upon  them  numerous  diftindtions.  The  followers  of  Buddou 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  its  tranfmigration 
into  various  bodies  before  it  reaches  Nimban  or  the  region 
of  eternity.  The  perfons  of  the  Tirinanxes  are  held  facred ; 
and  the  king  of  Candy,  although  his  power  be  abfolute, 
cannot  take  away  their  lives,  or  in  any  way  punifh  them 
even  for  confpiring  againft  his  own  life.  They  chufe  their 
own  fuperiors ; and  their  chief  pried;  is  inverted  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  fettling  all  religious  difputes.  They  are  exempt- 
ed from  all  taxes ; but  they  are  totally  debarred  from  wine 
or  women.  They  never  eat  meat,  or  any  thing  that  has 
had  life.  To  their  girdles  they  fufpend  firings  of  beads 
made  of  a browniih  or  black  wood,  and  mutter  prayers  as 
they  go  along.  Their  drefs  conrtfts  of  a large  loofe  piece  of 
yellow  cloth  thrown  over  their  left  fhoulder,  and  fartened 
round  the  wairt  by  a girdle  of  the  fame.  The  right  fhoulder, 
the  arms,  the  head,  and  the  feet,  are  completely  bare.  In 
one  hand  they  carry  a painted  cane,  and  in  the  other  an 
umbrella  of  the  broad  end  of  the  talipot  leaf.  The  temples 
of  Buddou  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  the  other  deities  j for 
they  never  dedicate  tempies  to  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  re- 
prefent  him  by  any  image.  In  the  temples  of  Buddou,  are 
figures  of  men  habited  like  bis  priefts,  and  placed  in  various 
poftures  : fome  of  them  are  feen  fitting  crofs-legged  on  the 
ground  with  long  bufhy  heads  of  hair  like  their  women,  while 
others  recline  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  In  various  parts 
of  the  ifland  a number  of  images  of  the  god  Buddou  are  found, 
which  by  their  extraordinary  fize  indicate  the  great  reve- 
rence in  which  he  is  held.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  de'.cribe 
thefe  images,  and  the  various  temples  in  which  they  are 
found.  He  has  a temple  at  Calane,  6 miles  N.E.  of  Co- 
lumbo  ; anotherat  Oogulbodda,  6 miles  from  Caltura,  which 
is  much  frequented  ; and  in  Biligamme  Corle  is  an  immenfe 
figure  of  a man  6 yards  high,  which  (lands  about  10  miles 
N.  from  Matura,  and  is  laid  to  reprefent  the  Cotta  Raja, 
an  ancient  prince  who  taught  them  the  planting  and  ufe  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  iiiftrufted  them  in  its  various  falutary 
qualities.  In  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  there  are  many  ruins 
of  pagodas  and  temples,  of  hewn  ftone,  and  of  much  fuperior 
workmanfhip  to  thofe  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  of  them  are  in  a ftate  of  perfedl  prefervation  ; and 
when  compared  with  thofe  that  have  been  eredled  in  later 
times,  they  afford  the  ftrongeft  proof  either  that  the  Cey- 
lonefe  had  formerly  attained  a much  higher  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  that  the  ifland  had  anciently  been  inhabited  by  a 
different  race  from  its  prefent  poffeffors.  But  many  of  them 
have  fuffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Portuguefe. 

The  temples  dedicated  to  the  inferior  gods  are  poor,  mean, 
and  contemptible,  being  ufoally  confttudled  of  clay  and 
wood  ; and  mere  huts,  one  ftory  high,  without  windows,  and 


covered  with  cocoa-tree  leaves.  Without  are  elephants’ 
heads  of  earthen  ware,  little  pots,  &c.  in  which  paf- 
fengers  depofit  their  oblations ; and  at  the  doors  is  a pole  or 
flag,  near  which  fits  a prieft  \yho  remains  there  the  whole 
day  ; and  within  are  “ fwammies”  or  facred  images  of  dif- 
ferent conftruftion,  fucb  as  gigantic  figures  of  men  with 
boars’  heads,  reprefentations  of  hearts,  birds,  and  pieces  of 
confecrated  armour,  and  fome  very  indecent  figures  of  men 
and  women.  The  priefts  of  the  inferior  deities,  called 
“ Gonies,”  are  tafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  Tirinanxes  by 
the  little  refpedl  that  is  paid  to  them.  They  are  continu- 
ally met  with  in  their  wandering  excurfions  over  the  ifland, 
and  are  a fet  of  lazy,  impudent  vagabonds,  who  live  well  on 
the  extortions  which  they  praftife  on  the  people. 

The  fuperllition  of  the  Ceylonefe  fupplies  ample  provifion 
for  the  fupport  of  their  religious  eftablifhments.  The  Can- 
dians  allow  certain  portions  of  land  and  particular  taxes  to 
maintain  their  priefts  and  religious  houfes ; whilft  the  infe- 
rior priefts  fupport  the  temples  and  themfeJves  by  their  own 
dexterity.  As  all  difeafes  are  accounted  immediate  indica- 
tions of  the  divine  wrath,  a time  of  ficknefs  is  the  feafon 
when  the  temples  are  thronged,  and  when  the  priefts  ex- 
pert their  principal  harvelt.  There  are  feveral  particular 
feftivals  which  are  held  by  the  Ceylonefe  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  conciliating  their  favour.  In 
the  month  of  June  or  July  at  thr  new  moon,  called  “ pera- 
har,”  a folemn  and  general  concourfe  takes  place  to  the 
various  religious  reforts  on  the  ifland.  At  Candy  this  fefti- 
val  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  is  attended  by  the 
king  with  his  whole  court.  In  November,  at  the  time  of 
full  moon,  there  is  another  feftival,  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
night.  Thefe  feftivals,  which  are  more  folemn  and  fplendid 
in  the  dominions  of  Candy  than  among  the  Cinglefe  of  the 
coalt,  are  very  numerous,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  48. 
Thofe  in  honour  of  Buddou  are  not  held  in  the  temples, 
where  he  is  ufually  worfhipped,  but  on  a high  hill,  called 
“ Hammalleel,”  or  Adam’s  peak,  one  of  the  higheft  in 
Ceylon,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  50  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Columbo,  and  at  a confecrated  tree,  denominated  the  “ Bo- 
gaha,”  which  fee.  Notwithltanding  the  many  religious 
ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  that  prevail  among  the  Ceylo- 
nefe, they  are  far  from  being  fuch  devotees  and  zealots  as 
any  of  the  fetfts  on  the  continent.  They  are  firm  believers 
in  the  doffrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  refur- 
redlion  of  the  body.  It  is  their  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  juft  are  immediately  after  death  admitted  into  the  rank 
of  gods,  and  that  their  ancient  prophets  and  good  kings  are 
long  fince  employed  in  exercifing  the  powers  of  this  ftation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  particularly 
ofunjuft  tyrants  and  impious  priefts,  are  fuppofed  to  have  parted 
into  wild  hearts  and  reptiles.  The  Ceylonefe  are  rigid  pre- 
deftinarians,  and  believe  that  people  are  born  to  their  pecu- 
liar deftinies,  whether  good  or  bad,  which  they  are  incapable 
of  avoiding  or  altering.  They  imagine,  however,  that  their 
calamities  may  be  alleviated  by  fpells  and  charms,  and  they 
place  confiderable  reliance  on  giving  alms  ; and  hence  the 
Ceylonefe  are  very  liberal  in  the  diftribution  of  charity. 
Prefents  to  their  priefts  and  alms  to  their  beggars  are  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  eflential  adts  of  goodnefs.  The  Cinglefe 
in  our  fervice,  whofe  natural  ferocity  is  in  a great  meafure 
fubdued,  referve  a certain  proportion  of  their  food  for  the 
poor;  nor  do  they  withhold  relief  from  the  Malabar  or 
Moor  who  alks  it.  They  extend  their  compafiion  even  to 
the  brute  creation,  fo  that  during  certain  fellivais  or  feafons 
of  devotion,  thty  refrain  from  killing  any  living  creature, 
and  fubfift  wholly  on  herbs  and  fruits.  The  Cinglefe,  who 
are  naturally  abltemious,  frugal,  and  free  from  covetoufnefs, 
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are  never  tempted  by  indigence  to  purloin  the  property  of 
their  neighbours  ; but  the  Candians,  though  endued  with 
much  more  pride  and  fpirit,  are  by  no  means  fo  conscientious 
or  honeft.  The  burials  among  the  Ceylonefe  are  not^  at- 
tended with  any  particular  religious  folemnity.-  Mr.  Knox 
Hates,  that  in  his  time  it  was  cuftomary  to  burn  the  dead, 
particularly  the  bodies  of  perlons  of  diltindtion.  Bik  this 
practice,  if  it  Rill  continues  in  any  part  of  Ceylon,  has  ef- 
caped  the  refearches  of  captain  Percival : and  it  mult  there- 
fore be  rare,  and  confined  to  the  remote!!  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. The  ceremonial  of  burial  is  very  Ample  ; the  body 
being  wrapped  in  a mat  or  piece  of  cloth,  and  carried  to 
tome  unfrequented  fpot,  where  it  is  depoiited. 

Captain  Percivalhas  pointed  out,  with  hisaccurate  difcrimi- 
nation,  fome  particular  lhadesof  difference  which  arife  between 
the  Candians  and  Cinglefe,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  they  refpedtively  inhabit,  and  from  the  moie  fre- 
quent intercourfe  of  the  latter  with  foreigners.  Thefe 
chiefly  relate  to  their  political  fituation,  and  their  forms  of 
adminiftering  juftice,  which,  among  the  Cinglefe,  are  of 
courfe  confiderably  affimilated  to  thofe  of  the  people  who 
hold  them  in  fubjedtion.  The  Cinglefe,  he  fays,  arc  a quiet 
inoffenfive  people  j exceedingly  grave,  temperate,  and  fru- 
gal. In  their  application  to  labour,  though  their  bodies 
partake  of  the  indolence  of  their  minds,  they  are  capable, 
when  roufed,  of  eonfiderable  adtive  exertion  ; but  being  lefs 
robuft  than  the  Moor  or  the  Malabar  race,  they  never  make 
goed  palankeen  bearers,  or  coolies  to  carry  burdens.  They 
are  gentle,  charitable,  and  friendly,  and  have  fcareely  any  of 
the  falfe,  treacherous,  and  defigning  arts,  which  are  olten 
found  among  the  Candians.  The  countenance  of  the  Can- 
dian  is  eredt,  his  look  haughty,  his  mien  lofty,  and  his 
whole  carriage  marked  by  the  pride  of  independence.  The 
humble  yielding  deportment  of  the  Cinglefe,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  patient  or  rather  abjedt  endurance  which  is 
depictured  in  their  faces,  plainly  denotes  the  dependent  and 
helplefs  ftate  to  which  they  are  reduced.  A mild  and 
equitable  government,  with  a Itridt  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
cannot  fail  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  thefe  people  who  have 
already  been  trained  to  fubmiffion,  and  an  unbounded  reve- 
rence for  Europeans.  As  the  natural  difpofitims  of  the 
Cinglefe  are  mild  and  humane ; their  morals,  except  in  the 
promifeuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  are  far  from  being  de- 
praved. The  Candians,  who  have  acquired  warlike  habits, 
are  thus  induced  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  Cinglefe, 
who  are  almolt  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arms. 

The  drefs  of  the  poorer  forts  of  the  Cinglefe  indicates 
their  indolence  and  wretchednefs  ; and  the  women  of  this 
clafs  are  employed  in  performing  all  kinds  of  fervile  work, 
and  in  bringing  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  market.  Per- 
fons  of  fuperior  rank  pay  particular  attention  to  their  drefs. 
They  wear  a piece  of  calico  wrapped  round  their  waiits, 
which  either  hangs  loofe  down  to  their  ankles,  or  is  drawn 
together  between  the  legs,  in  the  form  of  wide  trowiers. 
The  body  is  covered  by  a jacket  with  fleeves,  having  the 
appearance  of  a fliirt  and  wantcoat,  and  is  buttoned  at  the 
neck  and  wrilts.  Tile  buttons  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
either  of  filver,  gold,  or  precious  ftones.  To  their  ears  they 
fix  enormous  ear  rings,  which  are  adapted  for  receiving  them 
by  applying  piece  of  wood  to  the  orifices  in  their  infancy. 
The  ftionldtrs  and  body  are  left  completely  bare.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  caps  ot  various  fhapes,  and  others  of  them 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  as  fancy  fuggefls,  or  the  rules  of 
their  call  preferibe.  The  drefs  of  the  higher  rank  of  women 
is  fimilar  to  that  worn  by  the  black  Portuguefe  ladies ; and 
that  of  the  - iung  Cinglefe  females  is  not  inelegant,  nor  are 
their  appearance  and  manners  dllagreeable. 


The  Cinglefe  are  ingenious  and  expert  artificers,  and  dif- 
play  their  dexterity  in  gold,  filver,  and  carpenters’  work. 
The  number  <>f  perfons  employed  in  all  forts  of  handicraft 
work  renders  furniture,  and  other  fimilar  articles,  both  good 
and  cheap.  The  Cinglefe  fupply  the  Englilh  garrifons  with 
beef,  fowls,  eggs,  and  other  inch  articles,  at  a very  moderate 
rate,  as  they  feldom  ufe  them  for  .their  own  confumption  ; 
beef,  in  particular,  they  never  talte,  as  the  cow  is  an  objedt 
of  their  worthip.  Some  of  them  drink  arrack,  and  all  ranks 
life  toddy,  both  as  a medicine,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  liquor 
itfelf.  The  vcfftls  which  they  ufe  for  holding  the  juice  of 
the  palmyra  and  cocoa-tree  is  a rind  of  the  betel-tree,  re- 
fembling  in  colour  and  texture  bleached  fheep-fkin,  and  be- 
ing as  ftrong  and  better  adapted  for  retaining  liquor.  Fowls 
are  plentiful,  and  fold  at  from  qd.  to  Sd.  each  ; eggs  at  2d. 
a dozen  ; and  a good  difh  of  fifh  may  be  bought  at  from  id. 
to  2d. 

As  the  Cinglefe  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh 
government,  they  are  fubjedt  to  our  laws  and  forms  of  ad- 
miniftering juftice,  except  in  very  few  points,  with  regard  to 
which  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  cuftoms. 
The  fame  laws  of  inheritance  remain  among  all  the  Cey- 
lonefe : the  lands  defeend  to  the  eldelt  fon,  if  the  father 
makes  no  will ; but  a certain  proportion  of  the  property 
mult  always  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  widow 
and  the  younger  children.  The  Cinglele  under  the  Britifh 
dominion  are  governed  by  the  native  magiftrates,  the  con- 
trouling  power  refiding  always  in  the  fervants  of  the  Britifh 
government.  All  our  poffeffions  in  the  ifland  are  divided 
into  corles  and  ailtridts,  the  fubordinate  fuperintendance  of 
which  is  affigned  to  the  “ Moodeliers,”  or  native  magiftrates, 
who  are  always  chofen  from  among  the  clafs  of  the  nobles 
ftyled  “Hondrews,”  and  “ Mahondrews.”  The  nobles,  or 
“ Mahondrews,”  from  whom  the  Moodeliers  are  chofen, 
form  a particular  caft  completely  diltindt  from  the  others, 
and  their  appearance,  drefs,  and  manners  indicate  fuperiority 
to  the  reft  of  the  natives.  Thefe  Mahondrews  are  fair&r 
than  the  other  Cinglefe,  from  their  being  lefs  expofed  to  the 
fun  ; when  they  go  abroad,  they  are  entitled,  by  their  rank 
and  wealth,  to  be  carried  in  coolies  or  palankeens  ; or  when 
they  go  on  foot,  their  attendants  hold  over  their  heads  the 
leaf  of  the  talipot.  In  publie  their  fervants  carry  their  um- 
brellas and  betel-boxes,  which  latter  are  ufually  made  of 
ivory,  torcoife-lhell,  filver,  or  calamander  wood  inlaid. 
I11  their  own  hands,  they  carry  a fmall  filver  box,  like  a 
watch,  to  hold  their  chinam.  In  their  manners  they  are 
very  affable,  and  much  more  polite  and  engaging  than  the 
natives  of  the  continent  of  Tndia.  They  are  partial  to  the 
Europeans,  who  have  been  accultomed  to  treat  them  with 
confidence  and  gentlenefs  ; and  on  all  occasions  they  have 
manifefted  a defire  of  copying  the  manners  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  drefs  is  very  rich,  and  combines  the  ancient  European 
with  the  Afiatic.  They  are  fond  of  magnificence,  and  par- 
ticularly at  their  wedding-fealls  they  are  anxious  to  exhibit 
their  fplendour. 

Many  of  the  Cinglefe  have  been  converted  to  the  Chrillian 
faith  ; and  whilll  fome  profefs  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  others 
attend  the  Calvinilt  and  Lutheran  worfhip;  but  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Chrillianity  are  underltood  by  fcarctlyany 
one  of  them.  The  natives  of  Ceylon,  fays  Capt.  Percival,  be- 
longing to  our  fettlemcnts,  are  already  become  much  attached 
to  the  Englilh  ; and  there;  is  every  reafon  to  expect  that  their 
prejudices  againft  foreigners  will  foon  be  done  away  by  our 
liberal  conduct,  towards  them.  For  an  account  of  the  Can* 
dians,  fee  Candy.  Of  another  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  a brief  account  has  already  been  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bedans.  Thefe  Bedans,  or  Vaddahs,  are  fcattered 
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over  the  woods  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland  ; but  they  are 
moft  numerous  in  the  province  of  Bintan,  which  lies  to  the 
N.E.of  Candy  in  the  direction  of  Trincomalee  and  Batacolo. 
Here  they  are  completely  favage,  and  have  never  entered 
into  any  intercourfe  with  the  other  natives,  or  have  fcarcely 
ever  been  feen  by  them.  They  acknowledge  no  authority 
befide  that  of  their  own  chiefs  and  religious  men.  Thofe 
that  border  on  the  diflrift  of  Jafnapatam,  and  the  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  W.  and  S.W.  quarters  of  the  ifland,  between 
Adam’s  peak  and  the  Raygam  and  Pafdam  corles,  are  the 
only  Bedahs  who  have  been  feen  by  Europeans  ; and  they  are 
much  lefs  wild  and  ferocious  than  thofe  who  live  in  the  forefts 
of  Bintan.  The  Bedahs,  as  they  acknowledge  no  power 
but  that  of  their  own  chiefs,  adhere,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, to  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  without  the  flighted 
variation.  They  fubfift  entirely  by  hunting  deer  and  other 
animals,  with  which  their  forelfs  fuppiy  them.  The  Belli 
of  thefe  animals,  and  the  fruits  that  grow  fpontaneoufiv, 
compofe  their  whole  food.  They  fleep  either  in  trees,  or  at 
the  foot  of  them  ; and  in  the  latter  cafe  fecure  themfelves 
from  wild  beads  by  placing  thorns  and  bufhes  all  round  them. 
As  foon  as  the  lead  noife  roufes  the  apprehenfion  of  a Be- 
dah,  he  climbs  up  the  tree  with  the  utmolf  expertnefs  and 
celerity.  The  dogs  of  the  Bidahs  are  remarkable  for  their 
fagacity,  and  not  only  readily  trace  out  game,  but  alfo  dif- 
tinguifh  one  fpecies  of  animals  from  another.  Thefe  faith- 
ful animals  conditute  their  ciiief  riches.  When  their  daugh- 
ters are  married,  hunting-dogs  form  their  portion;  and  a Be- 
dah  is  as  unwilling  to  part  with  his  dog  as  an  Arabian  with 
his  horfe.  Thofe  Bedahs  vvhoconverfe  with  the  other  natives 
are  reprefented  to  be  courteous,  and  in  addrefs  far  beyond 
their  date  of  civilization.  Their  religion  is  little  known  ; 
they  have  their  inferior  deities,  correfpouding  to  the  demons 
of  the  Cinglefe,  and  obferve  certain  ftftivals.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  victuals  of  various  forts  are  placed  at  the  root  of  a tree, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  feltival  confift  in  dancing  around 
them.  Their  origin  has  never  been  traced  ; but  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  who,  upon  being  overwhelmed  by  their  Cinglefe  in- 
vaders, preferred  the  independence  offavag.es  to  a tame  fub- 
miffion.  For  another  account  of  the-m,  fee  Bedahs. 

At  the  head  of  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds  in  this  ifland,  and 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  are  its  elephants.  See  Elephant.  Of  the 
animals  applied  to  domeli ic  purpofes  Ceylon  produces  but 
few.  The  horfe  ai.d  fheep  are  not  natives  of  this  ifland, 
and  can  fcarcely  be  made  to  thrive  when  imported.  The 
horles,  wfiich  are  bred  on  the  fmall  iflands  beyond  Jafnapa- 
tam  are  a mixture  of  the  Arab  and  the  common  horfe  of  the 
Carnatic.  They  are  chitfly  uled  for  drawing  gigs  and 
other  light  vehicles  for  pleafure  : the  Manilla,  Pegu,  and 
Atcheen  horfes  are  alfoufed  forthefe  purpofes.  Sheep,  as  w ell 
as  horfes,  are  much  dearer  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  In- 
dia. Sheep,  in  particular,  fometimes  fetch  io  and  even  20 
times  the  price  they  bear  on  the  oppofitt  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del. In  Ceylon  horfes  are  never  employed  in  fervile  work,  or 
for  drawing  burthens.  As  they  are  fcarcely  ever  caflrated, 
they  are  fo  fpirited  and  vicious  as  in  fome  degree  to  be  unfit 
for  thefe  purpofes.  The  oxen  of  Ceylon  are  remarkably 
fmall,  generally  of  a black  colour,  and  fcarcely  exceed  in 
fize  our  calves  of  a year  old  ; the  beef,  however,  is  fat,  and 
tolerably  good.  The  price  of  an  ox  is  about  il.  5s.  fter- 
ling.  Thefe  bullocks,  though  fmall,  are  very  ufeful,  and 
are  employed  in  drawing  artillery,  and  conveying  burthens 
which  are  too  large  for  the  coolies  to  carry,  and  wfiich  they 
draw  in  carts,  known  in  the  ifland  by  the  name  of  “ bandies.” 
Thefe  are  long,  narrow  clumfy  vehicles,  with  the  body 
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refting  on  a beam,  which  projects  like  the  pole  of  a car~ 
r'iage,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  crofs-wife  a piece  of 
wood,  very  thick,  and  about  fix  feet  long.  Under  it  are 
hoops  for  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  which  are  kept  fart 
by  pegs ; fo  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  refts  on  the 
neck  and  fhoulders  of  the  cattle,  while  they  drag  the  cart 
along.  The  fides  of  the  cart  are  compofed  of  thin  boards, 
the  fkins  of  buflaloes,  or  fplit  bamboes  ; while  a ffrong 
poll  of  w'ood  is  placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners  to  give  it 
ihape  or  hold  it  firm.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  boards,  or 
interwoven  bambots : the  axle-tree  and  wheels  rciemble 

thofe  of  the  irifh  truckles,  or  cars,  being  blocks  of  wood 
rounded.  Buffaloes,  which  are  much  larger  and  ftronger 
than  the  oxen,  are  much  more  frequently  employed  in  draw- 
ing burthens.  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  ifland,  both  wild  and  in  a tame  ftate,  and  are  all 
of  the  fame  fpecies  and  appearance.  See  Buffalo.  The 
markets  of  Ceylon  are  well  fupplied  with  pigs,  which  may 
be  always  bad  at  a moderate  price  from  5s.  to  10s.  The 
forefts  of  this  ifland  are  rendered  dangerous  by  beafts  of 
prey  and  noxious  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  Varieties  of 
deer  and  elks  are  every  where  met  with  in  the  woods  and 
jungles.  Hares,  like  the  common  ones  of  Europe,  abound 
in  every  quarter  of  the  ifland.  The  wild  hog-  is  more  ef- 
teemed  than  the  tame;  and  the  wild  bears,  v.'hich  are  large 
and  fierce,  add  much  to  the  dangers  of  the  Ceylonefe  forefts. 
The  fmaller  fpecies  of  tiger  infelts  the  woods  ; but  the  lar- 
ger kind,  called  the  royal  tiger,  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland.  Ceylon  has  alio  the  tiger-cat,  the  leopard,  jackals, 
the  hyaena,  and  bear,  great  number  of  monkies  of  different 
fpecies,  and  a variety  of  porcupines,  racoons,  armadilloes, 
fquirrelsand  mungoofes  ; the  ichneumon,  flormoufe,  orflying- 
fox,  feveral  fpecies  of  rats,  and  the  ant-eater  are  aifo  animals 
found  in  this  ifland.  The  birds  of  Ceylon  form  a very  nu- 
merous clafs.  All  forts  of  our  domeilic  poultry,  turkies 
excepted,  are  natives  of  this  ifland  ; and  there  are  few  birds 
found  in  our  marfhes  that  do  not  abound  here.  Ducks, 
geefe,  pheafants,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  utually  in  flocks.  Snipes 
are  alfo  plentiful  in  the  wet  feafon,  which  is  the  heft  time  for 
[hooting  them.  The  florican,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  crane 
kind,  about  the  fize  and  weight  of  a large  capon,  lives  among, 
the  woods,  and  is  efteemed  excellent  for  food.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  ilorks,  cranes,  herons, 
and  water-fowl  of  vadous  deferiptions.  Wood-peckers  are 
alfo  found  with  beautiful  top-knots  of  a golden  colour. 
Pigeons,  both  wild  and  tame,  form  a principal  part  of  the 
birds  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cinnamon  pigeon,  in  particular, 
which  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  and  as  large  as  our 
common  fowl,  [warms  in  Ceylon  at  all  leafons  of  the  year. 
There  are  a few  partridges  of  the  fmalkred-legged  k’nd,  which 
are  found  on  the  weft  coafts  between  Nigumbo  and  Manaar. 
Among  a great  variety  of  fmaller  birds,  the  honey  bird  and 
tailor  bird  attradf  particular  notice.  The  crows  are  here, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  India,  exceedingly  impudent  and 
troublefome,  and  are  with  difficulty  excluded  from  the 
houfes.  Here  are  aifo  kites  and  vultures,  the  Indian  roller, 
the  yellow-crowned  ipecies  of  peacock,  and  the  jungle-fowl, 
which  refembles  in  fize  our  common  fowl,  but  prefents  a 
much  more  beautiful  plumage  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  its 
double  fpurs.  The  reptiles  and  inftdls  of  Ceylon  are  very- 
numerous,  and  there  are  feveral  fpecies  very  little  known. 
Serpents  alfo  abound  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ; among  which  we  may  reckon  the  covra  capello  or 
hooded  fnake,  from  6 to  feet  long,  the  covra  manil«- 
la,  the  moil  dreadful  of  all  fnakes,  about  two  feet  long, 
whole  bite  proves  inftantly  fatal;  the  whip-fnake  and  grafs- 
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fnakes,  both  poifonous,  the  water-fnake,  wood-fnake,  and  a 
few  other  fpecies  among  old  ruins  that  are  perfeftly  harm- 
lefs.  The  rock-fnake  extends  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  in- 
habits chiefly  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers.  Alligators  of  an 
immenfe  fize  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  Ceylon,  and  render 
them  every  where  very  dangerous.  The  guana  refembles 
the  alligator,  but  is  perfeftly  harmlefs.  It  lives  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  is  efteemed  good  food  by  the  natives,  and  makes 
excellent  curry,  or  rich  foup.  An  immenfe  number  of  toads, 
lizards,  blood-fuckers,  chameleons,  and  a variety  of  others  of 
the  fame  clafs,  abound  every  where  throughout  the  ifland. 
Befides  the  leeches  which  are  employed  in  the  materia  me* 
dica,  there  is  another  fpecies  which  infefts  the  woods  and 
fwampy  grounds  of  Ceylon,  particularly  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  paffengers.  The  infefts  of  Cey- 
lon are  very  numerous  ; but  the  moft  mifehievous  is  a fpecies 
of  ant,  called  the  white  ant,  which  is  equally  deftruftive  in 
the  fields  and  the  dwelling  houfes.  Land  tortoifes  abound 
in  many  parts  of  the  ifland.  The  black  fcorpion  of  Ceylon 
is  a. very  dangerous  infeft,  and  its  fting  is  frequently  mortal. 
The  centipedes,  or  common  large  fpider,  and  an  overgrown 
beetle,  called  the  carpenter,  from  its  boring  large  holes  in 
timber,  are  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Fifh  of  every  fort,  in  great 
abundance,  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ceylon,  as 
well  as  in  the  furrounding  feas.  Many  excellent  kinds  of 
fifh  are  caught  all  round  the  coafts  of  this  ifland,  and  form 
a principal  article  of  the  food  and  traffic  of  the  natives. 

Ceylon  is  particularly  prolific  in  plants.  Except  in  one 
or  two  fpecies,  the  mangoes  of  Maffegon,  and  the  manderine 
orange  of  China,  this  ifland  maintains  an  undeniable  fupe- 
riority  over  all  our  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 
Among  the  fruits  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  are  found  pine- 
apples, oranges,  pomegranates,  citrons,  limes,  melons,  plums, 
pumpkins,  water-melons,  fquafhes,  figs,  almonds,  mulberries, 
raifins,  bilberries,  bog-berries,  &c.  We  might  alfo  mention 
Mangoe,  Shaddock,  Malacca  rofe-apple  or  Malacca  ap- 
ple, the  cufhoo  apple,  the  katapa  refembling  our  walnut, 
the  paupa  or  papaya  of  the  fize  of  a melon,  and  refem- 
bling it  in  tafte  and  fmell,  the  cuftard  apple,  the  tama- 
rind, the  plantain,  two  fpecies  of  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
the  cocoa  tree,  the  betel-tree,  feveral  forts  of  pepper, 
cardamoms,  coffee,  the  palm  or  palmyra  tree,  the  fugar- 
tree,  the  tea-plant,  the  talipot-tree,  the  banyan-tree,  the 
cotton-tree,  the  tickwood  tree,  or  oak  of  Ceylon,  nando 
wood,  fatin-wood,  calamander,  manjapumeram,  morinda, 
findric-mal,  ufed  by  the  natives  to  fupply  the  want  of  clocks, 
as  it  continues  open  from  four  in  the  evening  till  four  in  the 
morning,  and  remains  fhut  during  the  other  twelve  hours, 
limes,  the  manghas  tree,  the  true  ebony,  gamboge,  amber- 
gris and  coral,  gum-lac,  the  fugar-cane,  the  nepenthes, 
known  among  the  Cinglefe  by  the  name  of  Badura,  the 
champaca,  rice,  corocan,  which  is  a fmall  feed,  like  our  muf- 
tard,  beat  in  a mortar  and  formed  into  cakes,  and  tanna,  a 
prolific  grain  that  requires  hardly  any  cultivation.  But  the 
moll  valuable  and  important  of  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Ceylon  is  its  cinnamon.  See  Cinnamon. 

Ceylon  has  long  been  famousforitspreciousftones,  of  which 
it  furnifhes  no  lefs  than  20  different  forts.  The  ruby,  topaz, 
and  diamond  of  Ceylon  or  Matura,  are  not  fo  valuable  as 
thofe  of  Golconda  or  the  Brazils : but  the  fapphire,  ame- 
thyft,  aquamarine,  and  tourmalin  are  equal  to  thofe  of  any 
other  country.  To  the  clafs  of  minerals  we  may  refer  the 
diamond,  the  ruby,  the  hyacinth,  garnet,  cinnamon-flone, 
agate,  amethyfts,  fardonyx,  emerald,  jafper,  tourmalin,  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  topaz,  blue  and  greenfapphire,  blood 
done,  nephrytus,  or  kidney  ftone,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black  cryllals,  cat’s  eye,  and  cornelians.  For  the  pearls  of 


this  ifland  ; fee  Pearl.  Lead,  tin,  and  iron  ores  are  found 
in  the  interior,  but  they  are  never  wrought  or  applied  to  any 
purpofe.  Several  mines  of  quickfilver  were  wrought  by  the 
Dutch  in  Ceylon.  Mineral  waters  of  various  kinds  are  fup- 
plied  by  fprings  and  wells  in  this  ifland. 

The  revenue  of  Ceylon  is  an  article  of  great  importance 
to  the  Britifh  government.  In  1795,  the  expence  of  Cey- 
lon to  Holland  was  57,934/.  fterling.  But  this  deficiency 
was  eafily  made  up  by  the  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  fent  from  the  ifland  to  Europe,  as  well  as 
by  the  profits  of  the  pearl- fifhery,  and  the  imports  laid  on  the 
feveral  articles  imported  into  Ceylon  from  other  parts  of 
India.  As  to  the  fources  of  the  revenue  of  the  ifland,  Capt. 
Percival  obferves,  that  the  cinnamon  and  pearl  fifhery  toge- 
ther produce  an  annual  revenue  of  about  350,000/.  fterling. 
All  calicoes,  cottons,  and  other  Indian  manufactures,  muft 
be  ftamped  on  importation  into  the  ifland,  and  pay  a duty 
of  5 percent.  The  fifheries,  the  betel-nut,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  arrack  are  annually  farmed  out  to  the  black  mer- 
chants, and  the  revenue  derived  from  them  amounts  to  at 
lealt  50,000/.  per  annum.  From  pepper,  cardamoms,  ele- 
phants, ivory,  precious  ftones,  and  a few  other  articles  of 
native  produce,  fuch  as  cocoa-nut  oil,  coya-rope,  &c.  go- 
vernment derives  an  annual  revenue  of  about  800,000/. 
Something  is  alfo  derived  from  a tax  impofed  on  the  rice 
imported  for  the  ufe  of  the  troops.  Out  of  this  revenue  the 
falaries  of  the  civil  officers  and  the  pay  of  the  troops  are 
defrayed,  as  well  as  the  other  incidental  expences  of  the 
ifland,  fuch  as  the  ereftion  and  repair  of  public  works. 

The  natural  rtrength  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
few  points  at  which  it  can  be  fafely  approached,  feem  to 
promife  it  a great  degree  of  fecurity  ; neverthelefs  a confi- 
derable  military  ertabiifhment  is  neceffary  to  proteft  it  com- 
pletely againft  a powerful  or  an  enterprifing  enemy.  The 
force  formerly  maintained  by  the  Dutch  on  the  ifland  con- 
fided of  about  3000  Europeans,  and  2000  Malays,  Topaffes, 
and  native  Cinglefe.  This  military  ertabiifhment,  rarely 
exceeding  500°  men,  was  found  fufficient  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks of  the  native  princes,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, of  baffling  the  attempts  of  any  European  force  that  did 
not  much  exceed  in  number  the  troops  ftationed  at  any  par- 
ticular point.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  defence  of  the  ifland 
itfelf,  that  renders  it  neceffary  to  maintain  a powerful  force 
here.  Its  fituation  is  fuch,  that  it  affords  the  bed  points 
for  ftationing  thofe  troops  that  are  deftined  to  proteft  our 
feveral  eftabliffiments  in  India,  and  to  aft  as  a conffant  check 
on  the  native  princes.  Troops  may  be  fent  to  any  of  our 
poffeffions  in  the  peninfula  of  India  from  Ceylon  at  a lefs  ex- 
pence, and  in  much  fliorter  time,  than  from  either  of  the 
prefidencies  of  Bombay  or  Madras.  The  fmalleft  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  Captain  Percival  apprehends,  which  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  ifland,  muft  confift  of  at  leaft  three  Euro- 
pean regiments,  and  feven  or  eight  battalions  of  native 
troops  for  the  garrifons  of  Trincomalee,  Colombo,  and  the 
Point  de  Galle  alone ; without  including  the  fort  of  Jafna- 
patam,  Manaar,  and  the  other  fubordinate  ports  round  the 
ifland,  which  will  require  garrifons  proportioned  to  their 
importance.  The  tranquillity  and  profperity  of  the  ifland, 
after  it  has  been  fufficiently  fecured  by  a proper  military 
ertabiifhment,  muft  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
civil  department,  and  the  due  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
Whilft  it  remained  in  fubjeftion  to  the  Dutch,  its  governor 
was  abfolute  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  ifland,  but  fub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  Batavia,  who  was  confidered  as 
the  governor-general  of  all  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India. 
The  governor  of  Ceylon  was  affifted  by  a council,  compofed 
of  the  moft  refpeftable  Dutch  gentlemen  refiding  at  Co- 
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lumbo.  The  members  of  this  council  were  nominated  by 
the  governor,  and  confirmed  in  their  appointments  by  the 
government  of  Holland.  For  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc, 
a high  court  was  eftablifhed  at  Columbo,  to  which  the 
ultimate  decifion  in  all  capital  cafes  belonged.  At  Trinco- 
malee,  Jufnapatam,  and  Point  de  Galle,  there  were  fubor- 
dinate  civil  magiftrates.  And  in  all  the  inferior  forts  and 
Nations  through  the  ifland,  there  were  petty  courts  called 
*‘  landraeds,”  tor  the  more  fpeedy  adminillration  of  jullice, 
and  matters  of  lefs  importance.  In  thefe  the  military  com- 
manders of  the  diftridt  ufually  prriided.  An  appeal  lay 
from  all  thefe  inferior  courts  to  the  high  court  of  jullice  at 
Columbo.  The  whole  Dutch  civil  qftablilhment,  inde- 
pendent of  the  military  who  adled  as  civil  magiftrates,  was 
computed  to  amount  to  450  perfons,  comprehending  all  who 
were  anywife  attached  to  it.  According  to  the  eftimate  of 
the  Dutch,  Ceylon  ranked  only  as  their  eighth  Indian  go- 
vernment. For  fome  time  after  the  Englifh  took  pofl'cffion 
of  Ceylon,  the  government  was  neceflarily  a military  one, 
till  the  arrival  of  governor  North,  when  the  civil  eftablifh- 
ment  took  place.  He  abolifhed  the  office  of  provoft-m?.r- 
fhal,  and  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  military  courts,  and  re- 
ftored  the  civil  eftablilhment  nearly  to  the  fame  form  which 
it  bore  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  He  re  eftablifhed 
the  fupreme  court  of  jullice  at  Columbo,  with  a civil  ma- 
gistrate to  fuperintend  the  police  of  the  fort,  and  another  in 
the  Black  Town.  The  various  officers  neceffiary  for  thefe 
departments  were  alfo  appointed  at  the  fame  time  ; and 
fimilar  regulations  were  adopted  through  the  other  parts  of 
the  ifland.  The  petty  courts  in  the  dillant  parts  of  the 
country  ftill  continue  to  be  prefided  over  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  nearell  poll.  The  government  of  Ceylon 
was  for  fome  time  dependent  on  that  of  Madras,  but  is  now- 
only  fubjedl  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  and  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  Eall  India  Company.  For  the  conduct 
of  ' military  affairs,  there  is  a military  board  eftablifhed  at 
Columbo,  confiding  of  fix  members  fcledled  from  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  feveral  corps  ftationed  in  Ceylon. 
The  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  the  ifland  is  pre- 
fident  of  this  board,  and  the  commandant  of  Columbo  for 
the  time  being,  vice-prefident.  To  it  are  attached  a fecre- 
tary,  clerks,  &c.  with  fuitable  falaries.  Robertfon’s  Hill. 
Difquifition  concerning  India,  Svo.  1799.  Percival’s  Ac- 
count of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  4to.  1805.  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  vi. 

CEYRAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herai*!t  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Lodeve. 

CEYSERIAT.  See  Ceizeriat. 

, CEYSEllIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  dift ridt  of  Bellay  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Bellay. 

CEYSSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  and  dill  rid  of  Blaye  ; ten  miles  S.  E.  of  Biaye. 

CEZE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone,  i 
miles  W.  of  Caderouffe. 

CEZ1MBRA,  a fmall  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  feated 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  a hollow  furrounded  by  lleep,  rocky, 
naked  fummits,  and  clofe  to  the  fea  ; 10  miles  weft  of 
Setuval.  The  harbour  is  fmall  and  badly  protected  ; and 
clofe  behind  the  town  is  an  old  caftle  fituate  on  a mountain 
and  vi  libit  to  a great  diltancc.  The  town  is  fupported  by 
the  filbtry,  and  fends  a great  quantity  of  fiflito  Ltfbon.  In 
former  times,  Cez.imbm  was  more  confidtrable. 

CEZY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne,  and  dillrid  of  Joigny  5 three  miles  N.  W.  of 
J-oigny. 

C.HA,  in  Commerce,  a fftk  Huff  very  thin  and  light, 
made  in  China,  which  moil  commonly  fctvetp  the  inhabitants 
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for  4 fummer  drefs ; it  is  fomevvhat  like  our  taffeties,  or 
lull  rings. 

Cha,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Eo-kien  ; 25  miles  S.  S.W.  of 
Yen-ping. 

CHAA,  in  Botany,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Thea, 

Cha  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Peloponnefus  in 
Triphylia,  towards  the  N.W.  of  Maciftus.  It  was  pretended 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  that  it  was  deftgnated  by  Homer  under 
the  name  of  Pheia,  and  that  it  was  the  fubjedt  of  a war 
between  the  Arcadians  and  Pylians. 

CHAALLA,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Strabo. 

CHAALONS,  in  Geography.  See  Chalons  fur  Alarnc. 

CHABACA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Cappa- 
docia, placed  by  Strabo  in  the  country  called  Sillene. 

CHABALA,  a town  of  Albania,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHABALGN,  or  Chabal,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
placed  by  Jofephus  S.  of  Tyre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ptolemais. 

CHABANOIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Confoletis  ; three  leagues  S.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1,444  and  the  canton  10,306  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends'  310  kiliometres  and  eleven 
communes. 

CH  A BA  NON,  M.  in  Biography,  Ci-devant  member  of  the 
Acad,  des  Infcrip.  et  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris  : a poetand  an  inge  — 
mous  writer  on  various  fubjects  of  literature  and  criticifm.  But 
we  allow’  him  a place  here  only  as  a writer  on  mufic.  In  1 780 
be  published  a work  of  confidtrable  merit, entitled, Obfervations 
fur  la  muftque  ct  principalemem  fur  la  inetaphyfique  de  V art. 
“ Obfervations  on  mufic  and  chiefly  on  the  metaphyfics  of 
the  art.”  This  was  only  the  firft  part  of  his  plan  ; but 
in  1785,  the  work  came  out  entire,  under  the  following 
title  : De  la  mufiquc  conf.deree  en  elle  meme,  dans  fes  fupports 
avee  la  parole,  les  langues,  la  poefe,  id  le  theatre  : “ Con- 
cerning mufic,  confidered  in  itlelf,  and  in  its  connexion 
with  ipeech,  languages,  poetry,  and  the  theatre.”  In 
which  he  difeovers  a refined  tafte,  nice  difeernment,  much 
meditation  and  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  and  an  uncommon 
fpirit  of  invelligation. 

Though  our  fentiments  are  not  always  in  tune  w'ith  the 
opinions  and  reafoning  of  M.  de  Chabanon,  yet  there  are 
fuch  enlarged  views  and  luminous  and  elegant  obfervations 
in  analyfing  the  fenfations  which  mufic  excites,  in  affigning 
reafons  f >r  the  pleafures  which  this  art  communicates  to 
ears  that  vibrate  true  to  mufical  intervals  and  concordant 
founds,  that  its  pernfal  will  generate  reflexions  on  the  art, 
and  fet  the  mind  of  a mufician  at  work,  who  had  never  be- 
fore regarded  mufic  but  as  a mere  objedt  of  fenle. 

M.  Chabanon  has  proved  that  mufic  has  its  metaphyfics, 
as  U'ell  as  philofophv  and  languages.  This  work  therefore 
requires  lefs  knowledge  of  practical  mufic  in  the  reader  than 
a mind  accultomed  to  reflexion.  The  author  himfeif  fays 
that  “ he  writes  more  forintelligent  readers,  ignorant  of  mufic, 
than  for  muficians  who  neither  know  how  to  reftedl  nor  how- 
to think,”  and  we  fear  theie  are  fuch  to  be  found  fometimes, 
even  among  great  performers. 

M.  Chabanon  informs  us,  that  he  has  ftndied  mufic 
theoretically  and  pradlicallv — execution  and  compofition  — 
has  played  out  cf  the  fame  books  with  the  greateft  mafttrsof 
all  countries  ; and  has  reflected  on  the -fubjedl  more  than  30 
years.  Indeed,  his  work  feems  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  long 
experience  and  obfervation,  and  fo  totally  independent  of  the 
variations  which  mufic  has  experienced  of  late  years,  that 
the  changes  in  tafte,  ftyle,  and  execution  leave  his  obfervatioa 
ftill  in  force. 
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The  author  confine?  his  reafoning  to  what  he  calls  the 
moil  effential  part  of  rnuiic,  melody  ; perhaps  too  pertma- 
eioufly,  as  mafic  now  can  never  be  regarded  as  complete  but 
by  the  union  or  melody  and  harmony.  By  Ins  definition  or 
mulic,  he  feems  ’to  regard  harmony  as  unneceflary  to  its 
exiftence.  This  ingredient,  fo  effential  in  modern  mulic, 
though  deemed  nnneceffary  in  high  antiquity,  and  though 
hill  unknown  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  would  loudly 
be  called  for  in  Europe,  bv  obtufe  northern  ears  (according 
to  Rondeau)  which  want  ftimulantsto  put  them  in  vibration, 
awaken  attention,  and  excite  plcafure. 

When  the  author  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  an  agree- 
able melody,  whence  a bafe  and  chords  may  not  be  deduced, 
we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  him  : for  melody  is  fo  far 
from  always  arifing  from  harmony,  that  the  contrary  is  fie- 
quently  true.  There  are  many  delicate  and  pleading  paffages 
in  melody  that  cannot  receive  an  accompaniment  without  in- 
jury. The  Italians,  whofe  tafte  and  feeling  in  mulic  feeiri 
more  refined  and  acute  than  the  people  of  any  other  country, 
are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  frequently  leave  a fcare  thin 
rather  than  crowd  it  with  notes  of  no  other  effe£I  than  to 
deftroy  the  beauty  and  expreffion  of  the  melody. 

The  fuperiority  which  the  author  gives  to  melody  over 
harmony  will  pleafe  the  extremes  of  ignorance  and  refinement ; 
but  the  middle  clafs  of  half-bred  judges  and  exclufive  lovers 
©f  harmony,  will  be  fcandalized  at  the  impiety  of  the  decilion 
which  annihilates  the  chief  merit  of  their  favourite  old  mailers, 
and  excommunicates  pfalmody  from  good  mulic,  if  not  from 
the  church. 

The  author  difcuiTes  the  quelfion,  whether  mufic  is  an 
imitative  art  ? and  whether  its  original  objedl  was  imitation  ? 
but  throws  a doubt  on  its  power  of  imitation,  as  well  as  cen- 
fures  the  attempt,  except  in  fome  very  few  inftances. 
Nothing  fo  true  as  that  fituation  gives  energy  and  meaning 
to  dramatic  mufic,  which  taken  out  of  its  niche  feems  infipid 
or  abfurd.  In  a theatre  the  feenes,  drefs,  adlion,  and  pre- 
vious bufinefs,  prepare  the  mind  of  an  auditor  and  fpeftator 
for  illufion,  and  enable  it  to  affift  the  poet,  compofer,  painter, 
and  performer  to  deceive  itfelf. 

We  can  fubferibe  to  this  author’s  opinions,  refinements, 
and  metaphyfics,  concerning  mufic,  and  allow  them  to  be 
not  only  ingenious,  but  juft  ; except  when,  in  order  perhaps 
'to  flatter  his  nation,  he  prefers  French  finging  to  Italian. 
While  he  confined  himfelf  to  inftrumental  mufic,  he  reafoned 
like  a man  of  knowledge,  tafte,  and  candour;  but  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  iinging,  his  opinions  are  fo  totally  different  from  thofe 
of  every  nation  in  Europe,  except  France,  that  we  cannot 
help  regarding  them  as  national  prejudices.  “ The  Italians 
(he  fays)  either  in  fwelling  their  tones,  or  by  a (Longer 
afpiration,  introduce  that  exaggeration  in  their  finging  with 
which  we  are  fo  much  difpleafed.  I remember  having  heard 
20  years  ago  Vo'i  amauti,  when  firft  fung  at  Paris  by  Signora 
Piccinelli  to  the  original  Italian  words,  difpleafed  fo  much, 
that  the  audience  murmured  at  a mufic  fo  barbarous,  or  at  leaft 
fo  different  from  our  own  ; till  French  words  were  ingenioufly 
applied  to  the  fame  air  which  had  fo  difpleafed  before  ; when 
it  foon  became,  by  a more  fober  and  mitigated  manner,  when 
fung  by  a native  of  Paris,  fo  familiar  and  popular,  that  we 
began  to  doubt  whether  it  could  ever  have  been  fung  to 
Italian  words.”  All  this  defence  of  French  vocal  expreffion, 
or  rather  attack  of  the  Italian,  is  a proof  that  this  ingenious 
author,  with  all  his  ftudv,  pra&ice,  and  experience  in  inftru- 
mental mufic,  was  very  iil  qualified  to  diredt  the  public  opi- 
nion concerning  vocal. 

M.  Chabanon’s  book  was  written  in  the  midft  of  the  war 
of  yrsufical  opinions  between  the  Gluckifts  and  Piceinifts. 
The  author,  who  died  in  1800,  had  heard  very  little  good 
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finging,  and  wa?  Ids  able  to  judge  with  decifion  on  that  art 
than  of  any  other  mulical  faculty  or  excellence.  He  is  faicj 
to  have  been  not  only  an  excellent  judge  of  inftrumental 
compofition  and  performance,  but,  among  dilettanti,  to  have 
ranked  high  as  a performer  on  the  violin. 

C H A B AQU1DD IC K IJle , in  Geography,  an  i fie  of 
America,  belonging  to  Duke’s  county  in  the  Maffnchufetts. 

It  lies  near  to,  and  extends  acrofs  ttic  tall  end  of  Martha’s 
vineyard  ifland. 

CHABEIUL,  or  Chabeuil,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Valence;  2 leagues  S.E.  of  Valence.  The 
place  contains  4,050,  and  the  canton  1 1 ,107  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  285  kiliometres,  and  12  communes. 

CHABERIS,  or  Chaberus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
river  of  India,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
according  to  Ptolemy  ; which  difeharged  itfelf  by  a great 
number  of  branches  into  the  fta  on  the  eaftern  fide,  N.  of 
the  promontory  of  Caliigicum,  and  near  it.  See  Cavery. 

Chaberis,  Caveri-Patnam,  a town  of  India,  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  peninfula,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and 
at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

CHABINUS,  a mountain  wholly  covered  with  wood, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  places  it  in  Arabia 
Felix,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea. 

CHABIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman,  at  the  edge  of  a defert,  on  the  confines  of 
Segeftan  ; 115  miles  N.  of  Sirgian. 

CHABLAIS,  duchy  of,  a province  of  Savoy,  which 
flretches  along  the  fouthein  bank  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  as 
far  as  the  Valais,  which  bounds  it  on  the  eaft  ; on  the  fonth 
it  is  bounded  by  Faucigny  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva.  The  country,  though  mountainous,  exhi- 
bits a delightful  variety  of  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  is  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Its  capital  is 
Thonon. 

CHABLASII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  inhabited  a diftridl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naba- 
tbasans. 

CPIABLEAU,  a middle-fized  ropefortrackinganddraw- 
ing  bateaux  up  rivers.  It  is  impofiible  to  row  large 
boats  loaded  with  provifions,  See.  up  violent  rapids,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  above  Montreal,  or  to  take 
them  up,  indeed,  with  fetting  poles.  Each  bateau,  there- 
fore, employed  in  carrying  provifions,  ammunition,  &c.  from 
La  Chine,  about  1 2 miles  higher  up  that  river  than  Montreal, 
to  the  upper  polls,  has  a rope  fattened  to  its  bow.  And 
as  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  crew  of  one  boat  to  take 
her  up  fome  of  the  rapids  with  the  affiltance  both  cf  the 
rope  and  fetting-poles,  the  bateaux,  when  loaded,  generally 
ftart  from  that  place  in  divifions  or  brigades,  and  when  they 
reach  the  foot  of  a bad  rapid,  the  crews  of  two  or  three  of 
them  join  together,  and  firft  take  up  one  of  them,  then  ano- 
ther, and  fo  on. 

CHABLER,  to  faften  a heavy  parcel,  bundle,  burthen, 
or  weight  to  a rope,  in  order  to  haul  and  raife  it  up,  as  they 
do  in  ftore-houfes  and  work-houfes. 

CHABLIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dill  rift  of  Auxerre,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  white  wine  ; 
3 leagues  E.  of  Auxerre.  The  place  contains  2223,  and 
the  canton  77 36  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  182^ 
kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

CHABNAM,  or  Rosee,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  muffin 
or  cotton  linen,  very  clear  and  fine  : it  comes  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal. 
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CHABNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  t'ne  pala- 
'tinate  of  Volhy;iia  : 68  miles  N.E.  of  Zytomiers. 

CHABON,  or  Chebbon.  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
oi  Paiedine’,  fo  called  by  Eufebius  and  Jerom,  who  place  it 
in  the  tribe  of  Juda. 

CHABON3,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Here,  and  diftrft  of  La  Tour-du-Pin  ; 30 
miles  S.E.  of  Lyons. 

CHABOR,  or  Ch  a bora,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a flrong 
place  of  Alia,  in  Mefonotamia,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Chabor  and  Euphrates,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Chabor,  or  Chaboras,  Khahour,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  fpringing,  according  to  Ptolciny,  from  mount 
Mafius.  It  ran  towards  the  S.W.,  palled  near  the  town  of 
Anernuiia,  and  difeharged  itielf  into  tlie  Enp'>rare=,  in 
the  (trait  on  which  were  fituated  the  towns  of  Criabor 
and  Cercaiium.  Julian  is  laid  to  have  crolfed  this  river  on 
a bridge  of  boats.  S'rabo  and  Ammianus  Marcelluus  call 
this  rivtr  Ahorras.  See  Aboras. 

CHABORA,  a town  ot  Mefopotamia,  placed  bv  Pto- 
lemy near  the  Euphrates. 

CHABOR  AS,  a mountain  of  Affyria,  which,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  lay  on  the  borders  of  Media. 

CHABOT,  in  Ichthyology,  the  common  French  name  of 
the  fmall  fllh,  vaguely  called  by  the  Englilh  hlhtrmen  the 
miller's  thumb.  See  Co  r r ..  s gobio. 

CHABOTTES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  dihriCl  of  Gap  ; 7 
miles  N.  of  Gap. 

CHABRIA,  a town  of  Peril  a,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Aftera- 
bat. 

CHABRILLAND,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  and  didridl  of  Cred  ; 3 miles  W.  of 
CretL 

CHABRTS.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre,  and  dillricl  of  Iffoudun  ; 7^  leagues  N.NAV.  of  If- 
foudun. 

CHABRIU3,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  had  its  fource  in  mount  Btrtifcus,  ran  towards 
the  fouth,  watered  the  town  of  Anthcmufia,  and  difeharged 
itfelf  into  the  fea.  Ptolemy. 

CHABURA,  a fountain  of  Afia  in  Mefopotamia,  men- 
tioned by  Paulanias,  Athenreus,  and  Pliny  ; the  latter  of 
whom  fays  that  its  waters  were  naturally  perfumed. 

CHACA-HAMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  N.  lat.  440  50'.  E long-  y2°  37'. 

CHACAL,  in  Zoology,  the  French  name  of  the  animal 
we  denominate  jack  .1,  cauls  mefomelas,  Finn.  Buffon  calls 
it  chacal,  and  liicewite  calls  the  cams  aureus  of  Schrtber  and 
C mt  1.  chacal  ad/ve. 

CHACAMEL,  ill  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  erving  curaffaw,  crux  vociferans,  Gmel.  It  is  alfo 
called  chachalacameti  in  the  Hilt.  New  Spain.  Fernand. 

■Sec. 

CHACANGA,  in  Geography.  See  Chicanga. 

CH  ACA-TERGASO,  a town  of  Alia,  ill  the  country 
of  Ti.ibct,  42  miks  N.N.E.  of  Tchonti  ri. 

CHACAO,  a port  town  of  South  America,  in  the  illand 
of  Chiloe,  where  tiie  governor  ufuully  refides. 

CHACE.  See  Chase. 

Chace,  JjU  Chajfe,  French,  Alla  Caccia,  Ital.  in  Mafic, 
nil  equady  imply  a hunting-piece,  or  movement,  in  which 
the  French  horn,  fcale,  and  ityle  chiefly  prevail.  “ With 
early  horn,”  an  admirable  long  in  the  hunting  llyle, 
accompanied  by  the  Freneo  horn,  compofeu  by  Galliard  for 
a pantoniiiie  entertainment  at  Covent  Garden,  60  years  ago, 
was  in  fuch  favour  during  the  middle  of  the  Lit  century, 


that  Beard  add  Lew  hardly  ever  efcaped  being  tailed  upo» 
every  night,  for  a long  time,  to  ling  it  at  the  theatres  be- 
tween the  a£ts,  or  in  the  play  and  farce.  One  of  the  moft 
animated  and  pleating  of  Haydn’s  fymphonies  is  called 
“ La  ChalTe.”  Schobert,  Kotzeluch,  Clementi,  Duffec, 
Steibelt,  Cramer,  and  other  great  players  and  eminent  corn- 
pofers  for  the  harplichord  and  piano  forte,  have  feverally 
publi Hied  a chalfe  that  has  never  failed  to  pleafe  whenever 
well  played.  See  Russian  Music. 

In  the  “ Almanac  de  Gotha”  for  1772,  there  is  an 
abridged  hittory  of  mufic  in  Rtiffia,  well  drawn  up,  and-  al- 
lowed by  the  natives  themfelves  to  be  authentic.  In  this 
(ketch  of  mulical  hillory  we  have  an  account  of  a band 
which  attends  fome  of  the  grandees  of  that  empire  in  the 
chafe  of  fo  extraordinary  a kind,  that  it  was  long  regarded 
as  fabulous  by  the  red  of  Europe,  till  the  late  coronation 
of  the  prefent  emperor  Alexander,  at  Mofcow,  at  which 
fplendid  folemnity  many  of  our  countrymen  were  prefent, 
who  have  fent  and  brought  hither  a description  of  the  extra- 
ordinary performance  of  this  band,  which  exactly  tallies 
with,  and  confirms  that  in  the  Gotha  almanac  30  years  ago. 
We  (hall,  therefore,  under  the  prefent  article  on  the  mufie 
of  the  chafe,  give  our  readers,  in  our  own  language,  a tranf- 
lation  of  this  part  of  the  hillory  of  Ruffian  mufic. 

“ The  lovers  of  the  chafe  in  Rtiffia  formerly  knew  no 
other  mufical  inflrument  than  an  ordinary  brazen  horn  of  a 
llrait  conical  form,  a little  curved. 

“ Thefe  clumfy  and  ill-lhaped  horns  in  themfelves  reftm- 
bled  each  other  in  length  and  caliber,  and,  confequently,  pro- 
duced the  fame  tone  in  tuning  them  together.  It  was  not 
rr.ulic  which  they  produced,  but  a kind  of  frightful  feream, 
fit  at  bed  but  to  terrify  and  Hart  game.  The  grand  vizier, 
Narilkin,  undertook  to  reform  this  mufic,  or,  at  lead,  to 
render  its  effefts  lefs  barbarous.  With  this  view,  he  applied 
to  one  of  the  huntfmen  of  the  court,  named  Maraeleh,  a 
name  which  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  hidory  of  mufic. 
This  inventive  fpirit  began  by  having  37  horns  made  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  of  different  length  and  diameter;  fo  that 
by  each  producing  a different  tone,  he  acquired  a ferics  of 
founds,  extending  to  three  complete  oftaves.  Thefe  37 
horns  were  didributed  to  as  many  young  men  of  the  hunt, 
who  were  taught  to  blow  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  pro- 
duce  the  cleared  and  fweetell  tone  poffible.  After  this,  they 
were  taught  mulical  meafures,  and  to  count  the  time  not 
only  of  founds  but  of  filence,  fo  as  to  know  precifely  when! 
the  tone  of  their  indrument  would  be  wanted,  and  for  what 
duration,  in  proportion  to  the  meafure  of  the  air  or  piece  of 
mnlic  that  was  to  Le  executed.  This  was  certainly  the  moil 
difficult  part  of  the  talk  ; but  the  Ruffians  accuilomed  to 
dilcipline  and  obedience,  and  manifediug  docility,  and  a dif- 
pofition  for  fo  pleating  an  art,  by  a little  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  madtr,  and  great  peritverance  in  the  pupils,  the 
undertaking  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  The  red  was  the 
bnfinefs  of  the  coropofer,  who  didributed  the  feveral  parts 
to  the  performers  of  each  note,  with  the  reds  in  whole  bars 
and  fractions,  which  they  had  to  count  between  every 
two  notes  in  their  part.  From  this  Angular  invention,  in  a 
fhort  time,  thefe  young  chaffturs  were  able  to  perform  what- 
ever was  put  before  them,  and  they  are  at  prefent  in  inch 
high  pratiice,  that  they  play  marches,  airs,  entire  fympho- 
nies,  with  their  allegros,  andantes,  and  predos,  executing 
with  adonilhiug  precision  the  mod  difficult  compofitionsf 
crowded  with  femiquavers,  and  even  demi-feimquavers. 
During  performance  every  oae  holds  a paper  in  his'  hand, 
01  which  the  notes,  or  rather  the  repetition  of  the  lingle 
tone  of  his  indrument  is  marked,  as  well  as  the  reds  which 
he  has  to  count,  in  order  to  be  rtady  at  the  inftant  his 
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tone  is  wanted,  either  loud  or  foft,  (hurt  or  long,  according 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  author. 

“ The  ear  of  the  auditor  is  fo  deceived,  that  he  imagines 
paiTages  to  be  played  by  one  inftrurreut,  which,  if  no  one 
note  is  repeated,  is  performed  by  as  many  different  in ff ru- 
men ts  as  there  are  notes  in  the  melodv. 

“ This  mufic  has  the  mod  aftonifhing  effedt,  particularly 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  has  room  to  expand  without  the 
vibration  being  reflected  back  by  the  echoes  which  thefe 
fonorous  inftruments  excite.  The  effeft  is  at  once  grand, 
mnjeftic,  and  pleafing  : indeed,  it  is  irrpoffible  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  it  without  hearing  it.  Twenty-four  or  thirty 
common  French-horns  may,  perhaps,  if  united,  tometbing 
approach  to  the  fame  tffedt  ; but  always  of  an  inferior  kind 
/ to  the  aftonifhing  harmony  of  thefe  Ruffian-horns,  which, 
by  the  undulation  and  vibration  of  fuch  full  and  round  tones, 
which  no  one  inftrurnent  can  produce  in  fuccefiion  with  that 
equal  force,  at  once  aftonifhes  the  ear  and  the  hearer.” 

At  Peterfburg,  this  mulic  is  often  beard  in  a fine  evening 
on  the  Neva,  where  it  generally  precedes  the  barges  of  the 
court ; and  we  have  been  adored  by  good  judges  of  mufic 
with  nice  cars,  that  they  have  not  difcovered,  till  they  were 
told,  how  this  mufic  was  produced  ; and  that,  as  in  a belfry, 
where  no  ringer  lias  more  than  one  bell  or  note  to  his  (hare, 
fo  here  a man’s  whole  life  is  devoted  to  one  and  the  fame 
found  or  note. 

Chace  of  a gun.  See  Cannon. 

Chace,  order  of  or  grand  order  of  JViirtembvrg , was  infti- 
tuted  by  Eberard  Lewis,  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1702,  in 
allufion  to  his  being  grand  huntfman  of  the  empire.  The 
enfign  is  a crofs  of  gold  of  eight  points,  enamelled  red,  with 
an  eagle  difplayed,  and  bugle  horns.  On  the  centre  is  the 
letter  W,  and  over,  a ducal  hat  of  the  empire.  The  crofs  is 
worn  pendent  to  a fcariet  ribbon,  from  the  left  fhoulder  to 
the  right  fide  : on  the  left  breaft  of  the  coat  is  a filver  ftar, 
and  the  motto  in  a green  circle  is  “ Amicitiae  virtulifque 
feedus.” 

Chace,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  diftridk  of  Saumur  ; one  league 
S.  of  Saurnur. 

CHACHALACAMETL,  in  Or  •rulhology.  See  C h a c A- 
MEL  and  Crax  vociferans . 

CH  ACHAPCA  AS,  in  Geography , a jnrifdidlion  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxilfo.  As  it  lies  without 
the  Cordilleras,  its  temperature  is  hot,  and  towards  the  e-aft 
it3  territories  have  a low  fituation.  It  is  of  great  extent 
and  thinly  inhabited  ; and  the  products  of  the  earth  are 
only  fuch  as  naturally  flourifh  in  fuch  a climate.  The 
Indians  here  are  very  ingenious  in  making  cottons,  particu- 
larly tapeftry,  which,  by  the  livtlinefs  of  the  colours,  and 
delicacy  of  the  work,  exhibit  an  elegant  appearance  ; thtfe, 
together  with  the  fail-cloth,  yield  great  profits  to  the 
country,  as  they  are  highly  valued  in  the  other  provinces. 
CHACING.  See  Chasing. 

CHACK,  in  the  Manege,  is  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
beat  upon  the  hand ; it  is  applied  to  a horfe  when  his  head 
is  not  fteady  ; but  he  toffes  up  his  nofe,  and  fnakes  it  all  of 
a hidden,  to  avoid  the  fubje&ion  of  the  bridle.  Turkifh 
horfts  have  this  fault  frequently.  We  fay,  they  beat  upon 
the  hand  ; and  neither  the  belt  bits,  nor  the  belt  hand,  can 
ever  fix  their  heads.  Croats,  or  Croatian  horfes,  are  alfo 
iubject  to  beat  upon  the  hand  ; which  proceeds  from  this, 
that  the  bars  are  too  fnarp  and  ridged,  or  edged,  fo  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  preffure  of  a bit,  though  ever  fo  gen- 
tly. If  a horfe  had  not  too  fenfible,  or  too  tender  a mouth, 
he  would  not  beat  upon  the  hand  : but  in  order  to  fix  and 
iecure  his  head,  you  need  only  put  under  his  nofe -band  a 


{mail  flat  band  of  iron,  bent  archwife,  which  anfwers  to 
a martingale.  This  will  hinder  him  to  beat  upon  the 
hand,  but  will  not  break  him  of  the  habit  ; for  as  foon 
as  the  martingale  is  taken  off,  he  will  fall  into  the  fame  vice 

again. 

CHACO,  Le,  in  Geography,  a province  ofSouth  America, 
in  the  country  of  Buenos  Ayres,  reckoned  200  leagues  in 
length,  and  125  broad,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
and  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a chain  of  mountains  : it  is  in- 
habited by  Indian  nations  that  are  little  known. 

CHACONNE,  French,  a ferious  and  fplendid  dance 
to  mufic  formerly  written  on  a ground  bafe  ; but  that  re- 
firaint  has  of  late  been  given  up.  The  meafure,  however, 
is  invariably  that  of  f,  and  there  are  frequent  returns  to  the 
fubjedt  or  firft  ftrain,  after  epifodes  and  excurfions  into  new 
modulations  and  iiylts. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Spanifh  chacona,  which  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  Perfian  fnack , a king,  thus 
intimating,  that  this  might  have  been  a royal  dance;  not, 
as  others  pretend,  from  the  Italian  Cecotre,  a blind  man,  the 
inventor. 

CLIACRELAS,  the  name  of  a race  of  people,  ac- 
cording to  Buffo  is,  who,  like  the  Bedas  of  Ceylon,  arc  of  a 
white  colour,  and  inhabit  the  ifiand  of  Java.  Similar  to 
thefe  are  the  white  Indians  of  the  ifthmu3  of  Darien,  and  the 
white  negroes  of  Africa.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  thefe 
people  form  adiftindt  race,  inhabiting  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
the  negro  country,  and  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  all  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel.  Others  imagine,  that  they  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  accidentally  degenerated  from  their  ori- 
ginal (lock.  To  this  laft  opinion  Buffon  inclines.  The  pro- 
duction of  whites  by  negro  parents,  he  fays,  which  fome- 
times  happens,  adds  great  force  to  this  theory.  In  the  hiftory 
of  the  French  Academy  we  have  deferiptions  of  two  of  thefe 
white  negroes  ; and  Buffon  adds,  that  they  are  very  fre- 
quent among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  This  variation  of 
nature,  which  is  a fingular  circumftance,  takes  place  front 
black  to  white  only,  and  not  vice  verla  : and  it  is  no  lefs  lin- 
gular, that  all  the  people  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  in  Africa,  and 
America,  where  thtfe  white  men  appear,  are  under  the  fame 
latitude. 

CHACTAW  Hills , in  Geography,  hills  of  America, 
fitnate  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Georgia  river. 

CHACTAW S , or  Fiat-heads,  a powerful,  hardy,  fiibtle,.and 
intrepid  race  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  a fine  and  exteniive  trath 
of  hilly  country,  interfered- with  large  and  fertile  plains,  be- 
tween the  Alabama  and  Miffilippi  rivers,  and  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia,  in  America.  To  this  nation  be- 
longed, not  many  years  ago,  43  towns  and  village  in  three 
divilions, containing  12,123  inhabitants,  of  which  4,041,01*,  as 
fome  fay,  6,000,  were  warriors.  They  are  called  by  the  traders 
Flat-heads  ; ail  the  males  having  the  fore  and  hind  part  of 
their  fkulls  flattened  when  young.  Thefe  men,  unlike  the 
Mufcogulges,  are  flovenly  and  negligent  in  every  part  of 
their  drefs  ; but  they  are  faid  to  be  ingenious,  fenfible,  and 
virtuous  men  ; bold  and  intrepid,  and  yet  quiet  and  peaceable. 
Some  late  travellers,  however,  have  obferved,  that  they  pay 
little  attention  to  the  moft  neceffary  rules  of  moral  condudt; 
or  at  ieaft,  that  unnatural  crimes  are  too  frequent  among 
them.  Different  from  moft  of  the  Indians  bordering  on 
the  United  States,  they  have  large  plantations,  or  country 
farms,  in  which  they  employ  moft  of  their  time  in  agricul- 
tural improvements,  after  the  manner  of  the  white  people. 
Although  their  territories  are  not  one-fourth  lo  large  as 
thofe  of  the  Mufcogulge  confederacy,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  greater.  The  Chadtaws  and  Creeks  are  inveterate 
enemies  to  each  other. 
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CHADACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Albania, 
placed  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  Albanus  and  the  Cafiius. 

CHAD  Ail,  a people  who  inhabited  the  ealtern  part 
of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Pliny. 

CHADAGHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farlillan,  five  miles  W.  of  Schiras. 

CF1ADARA,  in  Botany.  Forfk.  See  Grewia  popu- 
li folia. 

CHADBOURNE’S  river,  i n Geography , a r i ver  o f Am  erica , 
in  the  diitridt  of  Maine,  called  by  fome  Great  Works  river, 
about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bonnebeag  pond,  from 
which  it  flows.  It  is  laid  to  have  derived  its  latter  name 
from  a mill  with  18  faws  moved  by  one  wheel,  erected  by 
one  Lodors  ; but  the  project  was  foon  laid  afide.  The 
former  name  is  derived  from  Mr.  Cha  (bourne,  one  of  the 
firlt  fettiers,  who  purchafed  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  it,  of 
the  natives,  and  whofe  pofterity  poflefs  it  at  this  day. 

CHADCHOD,  in  'Jewiflo  Antiquity.  Ezekiel  mentions 
chadchod  among  the  feveral  merchandizes  which  were 
brought  to  Tyre.  The  old  interpreters,  not  very  well 
knowing  the  meaning  of  this  term,  continued  it  in  their 
tranflation.  St.  Jerom  acknowledges  that  he  could  not  dif- 
cover  the  flgnification  of  it.  The  Chaldee  interprets  it 
pearls  ; others  think  that  the  onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle,  cryital, 
or  diamond,  is  meant  by  it.  Ezek.  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  16. 
Calmet.  Didt.  Bibl  in  vuc. 

CHADDCE I R,  in  Ornithology , a namegiven  by  the  French 
to  the  Meropswegyptius. 

CHADER,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  af  Afla,  formed 
by  a river  which  runs  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ptriian 
gulf,  and  extends  from  Baffora  nearly  to  El  Catif,  240 
miles  long,  and  30  wide. 

CH  ADISIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Cappadocia, 
which  runs  between  the  town  ofAmifus  and  the  river  Eycalle. 

CHADRAMOTITA,  or  Cathramote,  (Ptol.J  a peo- 
ple of  Arabia  Felix,  who  inhabited  the  fouthern  coait  op- 
pofite  to  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  ftrait  in  which  the  river 
Prion  difeharges  itfelf. 

CHAANOITA,  a people  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
placed  in  Afiatic  Sarmatia. 

CHADENI,  a people  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

CHALA  Cancrorum.  See  Cp.ab’s  claws. 

CHjEMjE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Germany, 
who  inhabited  the  diitrids  near  the  river  Amafius,  a:cording 
to  Ptolemy. 

CH  ANIDES,  a people  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  according 
to  Ptolemy;  fuppofed  to  be  the  lame  with  the  Chceanoitas 
of  Strabo. 

CHARCELA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Cyrenaica. 

CHARETAPA,  a town  of  Afla  Minor,  in  Phryg'a. 

CHAROPF1Y LLO Jl mills,  in  Botany , Bauh.  pin.  See 
Aphanes. 

CH AROPH YLLUM,  (from  yjsuyxi,  t'folclng;  and 
(pt/AAov,  leaf;  alluding  to  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  its 
leaves.)  Linn.  gen.  358.  Schreb.  490.  Jufl.  p.  220.  Clafs 
and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellata,  Linn. 
Umlellfera , Juft.  Vent. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  Umbel  utnvcrfil  fpreading;  partial 
ne-rly  equal  in  the  number  of  its  rays.  Inmol.  univerfal 
generally  none  ; partial  live-leaved  or  more  ; leaflets  lanceo- 
late, concave,  reflexed,  about  the  length  of  the  partial 
umbel.  Perianth  proper  fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  univer- 
fal  nearly  uniform  ; florets  of  the  dfh  often  abortive.  Proper , 
petals  five,  indexed,  heart-fhaped,  with  an  indexed  point, 
flattifli  ; outer  ones  a little  larger.  Siam.  Filaments  live, 
Ample,  the  length  of  the  little  umbel;  anthers  roimdifiq. 


Pi/?.  Germ  inferior;  ftyies  two,  reflexed;  ftigmas  obtifte. 
Peric.  none.  Fruit  oblong,  acuminate,  even,  divilible  into 
two.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  attenuated  upwards,  convex  on 
one  fide,  flat  011  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucre  reflexed,  concave.  Petals  indexed* 
heart-fhaped.  Fruit  oblong,  even. 

Sp.  1.  C . fylveflre,  fmooth  covv-parfley,  or  wild  chervil. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  j.  Mart.  1.  Willd.  1.  Lam.  8.  Jacq.  Ault, 
tab.  149.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  tab.  2$.  Eng.  bot.  tab.  752* 
(C.  fy  1 v e ft r e p e re n n e , cicutae  folio;  Tourn.  Inft.  314.  Ce- 
re folium  ; Hali.  helv.  11.  748.  Riv.  tab.  43.  Myrrhis  iy'vet- 
tris,  feminibus  lcevibus ; Bauh.  pin.  Cicutaria  vulgaris  ; Dod. 
pempt.  701.  Bauh.  hilt.  3.  p.  1 8 1 . Rai  Svn.  207.)  “ Stem 
ftriated,  flightly  fwelling  below  the  joints.”  Boot  perennial, 
fpinole-fhaped,  flightly  milky,  but  little  branched.  Stem 
about  three  feet  high,  eredt,  branched,  leafy,  round,  downy 
towards  the  bottom,  a'moft  always  void  of  pubefcence  above. 

1.  eaves  triply  pinnated,  deeply  cut,  rough  at  the  edge,  pe- 
tioles fhort,  dilated,  ribbed.  Flowers  whitifh  ; umbels  eredt, 
terminal;  leaves  of  the  partial  involucre  egg-fhaped,  mem- 
branous, fringed  with  thick-fet  white  hairs ; petals  more  or 
lefs  emarginate,  rarely  entire.  Fruit  oblong,  fomewhat  el- 
liptical, roundifh,  very  flightly  ftriated,  quite  fmooth.  Com- 
mon in  meadows  and  paitures  in  mod  parts  of  Europe  ; 
flowering  in  April.  The  whole  herb  lias  a fweetifh  carrot- 
like fmell  arid  tafte ; and  is  eaten  by  domeftic  cattle.  Dr. 
Smith.  John  Bauhin  mentions  inftances  of  two  families 
having  been  poifened  by  eating  a fmall  quantity  of  the  root; 
and  a few  years  fince  there  was  an  account  in  the  public 
papers  of  a fimilar  difafter  with  refpedt  to  fome  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chefter.  2.  C.  bulbofum,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  4.  Wilid.  2.  (Myrrhis;  Hall.  helv. 
752.  Piuk.  tab.  206.  fig.  2.  Barrel.  Ic.  555 . Cicutaria  bul- 
bofa  ; Bauli.  pin.  ;6t.  Scandix  bulbofa  ; Roth.  germ.  1,  123. 

2,  318.)  “ Stern  even,  fwelling  at  the  joints,  rough,  with 

hairs  at  the  bafe.”  Root  biennial,  flefliy,  fucculent,  of  a 
oleafant  tafte.  Stem  fix  feet  high,  marked  with  reddifh- 
brown  fpots.  Leaves  triply  pinnated,  deeply  cut,  the  upper 
furface  fmooth,  the  petioles  and  midrib  befet  with  fcattered 
white  hairs  underneath.  Umbels  fmall,  terminal ; leaflets  of 
the  partial  involucre  avvl-fhaped,  unequal,  a little  united  at 
the  bafe.  Petals  white,  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  unequal. 
Some  of  the  florets  of  the  dife  abortive.  Seeds  flightly 
ftriated.  A native  of  hedges  and  wood  fides  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  Norway  ; flowering  in  June  and 
July.  The  roots  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring  are  eaten 
boiled  with  oil,  fait,  and  vinegar.  Gmelin  aiferts  that  both 
thefe  and  the  feeds  occafion  vertigoes;  but  this  is  probably 
in  a more  advanced  time  of  the  fummer.  3.  C.  arifatunu, 
Murray  Syft.  288.  Willd.  3.  Thunb.  jap.  1 19.  “Stem 
even,  fwelling  at  the  joints ; feeds  rough  with  hairs,  two- 
avvned.”  Stem  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  credit.  Leaves  twice 
pinnated,  villous  ; (heaths  of  the  petioles  ciliated.  Umbels 
terminal,  compound  ; general  and  partial  involucres  awl- 
fhaped,  reflexed.  Seeds  oblong,  awned  with  the  divaricated 
ityles,  rough  with  white  hairs.  Thunb.  4.  C.  temulum, 
rough  cow  pavflcy,  or  rough  chervil.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart. 
4.  Willd.  4.  Lam.  9.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  tab.  24.  Jacq. 
Flor.  Ault.  tab.  65.  Eng.  bot.  tab.  1.521.  (C.  fylveftie  ; 
Bauh.  pin.  152.  Myrrhis;  Hall.  helv.  /jo.  Riv.  tab.  98. 
M.  annua  femme  ftriato  levi  ; Morif.  Umb.  44.  Tourn.  Inft. 
3x5.)  “ Stem  rugged,  joints  fwelling.”  Root  biennial, 

fpindk-fhaped,  often  divided.  Stem  about  three  feet  high, 
eredt,  branched,  leafy,  round,  flightly  furrowed,  marked 
with  purple  fpots.  Leaves  flightly  hairy,  twice  pinnated, 
pinnatifid  and  lobed,  pale  underneath.  Umbels  drooping 
before  the  opening  of  the  flowers;  rays  rough.  Flowers 

white ; 
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vrbite  ; petals  irregular,  deeply  .cloven.  Fruit ^lightly  ftr'i- 
ated,  quite  fmooth.  A native  of  hedges  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Ihe 
whole  plant  has  a fweetifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  is  eaten  by 
cattle.  Dr.  Smith.  Its  trivial  name  is  derived  from  its  hip- 
po fed  narcotic  or  inebriating  quality.  Linnxus,  and  nume- 
rous authors  after  him,  have  fpJt  it  temulum  j but  as 
there  is  no  fuch  Latin  word,  Dr.-Smith  has  very  properly 
changed  it  into  temulentum.  J.  C.  capenfe,  Willd.  5. 
Thunb.  prod.  51.  “Stem  even,  equal;  feeds  furrowed; 
leaflets  trifid,  fmooth.”  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  6.  C.fcahrum , Mart.  9.  Willd.  6.  Thunb.  jap.  1 19. 
(Jamma  Ninlin  ; Ivaempf.  amucm  p.  882.)  “ Stem  eqir'  - 


leaflets  gafhed,  acute,  rough  with  hairs  ; peduncles  fcabi  oqs. 
Root  fibrous.  Stem  a foot  high,  fomevvhat  zigzag,  ereft,  an- 
gular, flriated,  fmooth  near  the  bottom,  hairy  above  ; branch- 
es alternate,  fpreading,  ibmewhat  fafligiate.  Leaves  twice- 
pinnated.  Umbels  terminal.  Seeds  ovate-oblong.  It  differs 
from  the  following  in  having  fmaller  and  more  divided  lea- 
flets, (heaths  not  dilated,  and  fmaller  .umbels.  7.  C.  hirfu- 
ium,  Linm  Sp.  PI.  5.  Mart.  5.  Willd.  7.  Jacq.  Flor.  Auft. 
tab.  148.  (C.  palaftre  ; (3.  Lam.  3 Myvrhis  ; Hall.  helv.  n. 
751.  Hi v.  pent.  50.  Cicutana  p til u [Iris  latifolia  ; Bauh.  pin. 
161.  Cerefolium;  Morif.  hift.  3.  tab.  10.  fig.  6.)  “Stem 
equal ; leaflets  gafhed,  acute  ; fruit  two-awned.”  Root  pe- 
rennial. Stem  round,  very  rough,  with  rigid  hairs.  Leaves 
thrice  pinnated  or  pinnatifid.  Umbel  convex,  nodding  before 
it  flowers.  Flowers  white,  not  radiate  ; many  of  them  bar- 
ren. Fruit  fo  me  what  cylindrical,  (lightly  flriated  ; awns 
flraight,  bluntifh,  more  rigid  than  in  C.  aromaticum.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Carniola  ; cultivated 
•by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.  S.  C.  aromaticum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
6.  Mart.  6.  Willd.  8.  Lam.  2.  Jacq.  Auft.  tab.  150. 

( Myrrhis  orientalis  angelicas  folio  ; Tourn.  Cor.  22.  M.  fol. 
podtegrise  ; Riv.  pent.  tab.  5,3.  Angelica;  Bauh.  pin.  136. 
n.  4.  Cerefoiiu m ; Bocc.  Mnf.  2.  tab.  19.)  “ Stem  equal  ; 

leaflets  heart-fliaped,  ferrated  ; fruit  two-awned.”  Root  pe- 
rennial, aromatic.  Stem  about  , two  feet  high,  branched, 
reddifh,  befet  with  diflant  hairs.  Leaves  twice  pinnated  ; 
petioles  hairy.  Umbels  terminal.  Flowers  white,  fmall,  not 
radiate,  many  of  them  barren  ; leaflets  of  the  partial  involu- 
cre from  feven  to  nine,  lanceolate,  reflexed.  A native  of 
Lufatia,  Silefla,  Auftria,  ana  the  Levant ; cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  9.  C.  aureum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart. 
4.  Lam.  5.  Will'd.  IO.  Jacq.  Auft.  tab.  64.  (Cerefolium  ; 
Hall.  helv.  n.  749.  Myrrhis  minor;  Bauh.  p.  160.)  “ Stem 
-equal ; leaflets  gafhed  ; feeds  furrowed,  coloured,  awnltfs.” 
Root  perennial,  thick,  branched.  Stems  two  or  three  feet 
high,  angular,  flriated,  fpotted,  hairy  near  the  bottom,  not 
hollow.  Leaves  fcvvice  pinnated,  pale,  fmooth  above,  hairy 
underneath,;  leaflets  gaihed,  acute,  upper  ones  confluent. 
Flowers  white,  externally  reddifh.  Fruit  fpindle-fhaped. 
Seeds  yellow,  with  fotirobtufe  remote  furrows.  A native  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  10.  C.  coloratum,  Linn.  Mant. 
57.  Mart.  7.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  9.  Jacq.  hort.  tab.  51.  (Myrr- 
his ; Morif.  3.  tab.  10.  fig.  6.  Pluk.  tab.  100.  fig.  5.)  “ Stem 
equal ; leaves  thrice  pinnated  ; partial  involucres  coloured.” 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  flri- 
ated, hairy  towards  the  bottom.  Leaves  thinly  befet  with 
hairs  ; petiole  dilated,  membranous.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
loofe  umbels  ; partial  umbels  fmall  ; leaflets  of  the  partial 
involucre  fix  or  feven,  oval-acuminate,  yellowifh  as  in  the 
bnplcurums,  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  Fruit  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies,  but  more  finely  flriated.  A native  of 
Illyria.  II.  C.  arborefeens , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  10. 
Lam.  7.  Willd.  ix.  (Oicuta  arbor  virginiana  ; Rai  Supp. 
257.  Pluk.  ir, ant.  49.)  “Shrubby.”  Stem  woody.  Leaves 


refembling  -thole  of  C.  fylveftiis,  large,  triply  pinnate  ; 
pinnules  expanding,  fmooth,  gafhed  and  toothed  ; umbels 
fmall.  Flowers  white,  ail  fertile.  A native  of  Virginia. 

Obf.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  very  natural  families,  au- 
thors differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  the  formation  of 
genera.  La  Marck  unites  the  chstrophylium  and  fcandix  of 
Linnaeus,  and  aflerts  that  they  make  a well-defined  genus, 
which  ought  . by  no  means  to  be  broken  ; and  which  has  tor  its 
eflential  chara&er  ; fruit  {lender,  elongated  like  the  beak  of 
a bird,  either  even  or  flriated,  fmooth  or  hairy.  Ventenat, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  diftributed  the  fpecies  into  three 
genera.  1.  Chserophylkim,  including  chterophyllum  fvlveftn  ; 
with  fcandix  cerefolium,  nodufa  and  anthrifeus  of  Linnaeus 
with  the  following  generic  character.  Cal.  entire.  Cor. 
Petals  heart-fhaped  or  emarginate,  unequal.  Fruit  cylin- 
drical, awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  either  fmooth  or  rough  with 
hairs.  2.  Myrrhis,  a name  revived  from  the  old  bot.miils, 
including  fcandix  odorata,  with  chserophylium  hirfuturn,  au- 
reum,  bulbofum,  temulum,  aromaticum,  and  coloiatnm; 
under  the  following  charaQer ; fruit  oblong,  attenuated  ; t 
the  fummit  into  a fliort  point,  either  even  or  furrowed, 
fmooth  or  hairy.  3.  Scandix,  including  fcandix  pe&tn, 
anil ralis  and  grandiflora,  with  the  following  chara&er  ; fruit 
terminated  by  a long  point,  finely  flriated,  either  fmooth  or 
rough  with  hairs.  Gammer  had  before  made  the  fame 
diviiion,  and  had  founded  his  generic  characters  on  the 
comparative  length  of  the  nucleus  and  the  whole  feed. 
According  to  him  the  nucleus  of  fcandix  is  fcarcely  a 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  feed,  cheerophyllum  three 
quarters,  and  myrrhis  the  whole  length.  Under  the  firfi 
he  figured  the  fruit  of  fcandix  peCfen  ; under  the  fecor.d, 
cf  fcandix  cerefolium  ; and  under  the  third,  of  fcandix  odo- 
rata, chterophyllurn  aureum,  C.  temulum,  and  fifon  cana- 
denfe.  See  Scandix. 

CH2LRUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Strabo  and 
other  old  writers  to  the  Caprifcus  or  goat-ffh  of  later  wri- 
ters. See  Balistes  monoceros. 

CHvETiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed  by 
Ptolemv  in  Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Imaus. 

CHiETANTHERA,  in  Botany,  Bofc.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Flor.  Peruv.  pi.  23.  Clafs  and  order,  fyngenefa  polygamia 
fuperjlua. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  common,  many-leaved  ; outer  leaflets 
lanceolate,  ciliated  ; intermediate  ones  linear,  ciliated  at  the 
fummit ; inner  ones  linear,  fcarious,  lphacellated,  termi- 
nated by  a briftle.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  oval  ; down 
capillary.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  Peru. 

CHiLTIA,  in  Zoology.  Tiiis  is  the  name  under  which 
Dr.  Hill  deferibes  that  kind  of  inteftinai  vermes,  w hich  the 
Englifh  call  Hair-worm.  Vide  Hill,  Hift.  Atiim.  p.  14. 
It  is  a fpecies  of  Gordius,  the  feta  of  Muller,  and  aquaticus 
of  Linnaeus.  See  Gor di u s aquaticus. 

CHiETOCRA  TER,  in  Botany,  (from  xeurri,  the  mane 
of  a horfe,  and  xf*%p,  a cup.)  Bofc.  Nouv.  Did.  Flor. 
Peruv.  pi.  35.  Clafs  and  order,  dccamlria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth_bell-fliaped,  with  five  oval  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  none  ; a wide  tube  furrounding  the  germ, 
crowned  by  ten  briftles.  Stain,  filaments  ten,  alternately 


fliort  er, 
perior, 


infirted  into  the  edge  of  the  tube.  P'fl.  germ  fu- 
trigonous  ; fiyle  fliort  ; ftigmas  three,  capitate. 
Feric.  capfule-  three-celled.  A- tree,  native  of  Peru. 

ClIiETODON,  m Ichthyology,  a genus  of  Thoracic 
fiflies.  The  head  is  fmall  ; -mouth  fmall  ; bps  retraftile  ; 
teeth  numerous,  clofe  fet,  equal,  fetaceous,  flexile,  and 
moveable  ; eyes  round,  fmall,  vertical,  and  furnifhed  with 
a nitlitant  membrane  ; gill  membrane,  with  from  three  to  fix 
rays.  Body  broad,  comprefied,  fcaly,  and  generally  fafei- 

ated  ; 
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atfd  ; dorfal  and  anal  fin  thick,  fle!hy,  fcaly,  and  com- 
monly fpinous. 

The  tidies  of  this  numerous  genus  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, extremely  beautiful,  their  colours  remarkably 
vivid',  and  their  variegations  confiding  generally  of  liripes, 
lines,  bends,  or  t pots ; their  body  covered  w ith  llrong 
feales.  which  are  finely  denticulated  at  the  margin  ; and  the 
dortal  and  anal  fin  remarkably  broad. 

Ch.'ETOdon  aureus,  La  Bandouliere  doree,  of  French 
writers,  and  Golden  Chatodon  o f the  Englifh,  is  one  of  the 
moll  brilliant  fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  colour  is  golden 
yellow,  with  a fpine  near  the  cheek  bone.  Bloch.  Ginel. 

This  beautiful  fifh  was  figured  by  Bloch  from  one  of 
Plumier’s  drawings,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Antilles.  The 
body  is  oval,  and  except  the  pedloral  and  ventral  fin,  the 
whole  is  covered  with  leales.  The  colour  of  the  bodv  is 
fine  golden  yellow  ; the  fins  are  yellow  at  the  bafe,  and 
green  at  the  extremity  ; the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins  are  both 
rounded,  the  reft  falcated.  The  pedlora!  fin  contains 
twelve  rays  ; ventral  fix  ; anal  nineteen,  caudal  fifteen,  and 
dorfal  thirty-fix.  Length  of  this  filh  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches. 

Ch/Itodon  hnperator.  Yellow,  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal ftreaks,  and  about  fourteen  dorfal  fpines.  C.  Jmpe- 
rator,  longitudinaliter  Jlriatus,  aculeis  dorfalilus  14.  Bloch. 
L’empereur  du  Japan,  iff  la  couronne,  ib.  Ruyfch,  &c. 

The  head  of  this  fifh  is  large,  the  iris  golden,  and  partly 
furrounded  by  a blue  arch  ; mouth  fmall,  with  the  bps 
large,  and  the  jaws  equal  ; gill  membrane  of  two  parts 
marked  with  a blue  ftreak  ; lateral  line  near  the  back,  and 
bending  down  at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin.  This  is  a molt 
fplendid  fifh,  about  the  fame  length,  or  rather  larger  than 
C.  aureus,  ard  has  the  body  alfo  cf  an  oval  form.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  where,  according  to  Ruyfch  and  Renard, 
it  is  in  high  efteem  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  faid  to  be 
richer  and  fuperior  in  flavour  to  the  falmon,  called,  by  the 
lad  writers,  der  Kaifer  von  Japan. 

Chatodon  fafeiatus.  Body  fafeiated  ; abdomen  armed 
with  feven  fpines.  Bloch.  La  Bandouliere  rayee , ib.  Cha- 
todon Dux,  Gmel.  Ikan  fengadji  molukko , Valent.  Dou- 
iu trig  batard  d’Haroke,  et  Chietfevifch,  Renard.  Fafeiated 
Chatodon. 

Firlt  deferibed  by  Valentvn,  who  informs  us  the  Dutch 
in  India  call  it  Moluhfche  Hertog.  The  body  is  whitifh  with 
a filvery  hue,  rather  dufley  on  the  back  ; and  is  barred  acrofs 
with  nine  broad  bands  of  deep  blue,  each  of  which  is  mar- 
gined on  both  fides  with  a narrow  llreak  of  brown  ; the 
dorfal  fin  is  edged  with  a blue  llripe,  and  the  anal  fin 
marked  pofteriorly  with  four  nearly  equi-diftant  lines  of  the 
fame  colour.  The  iris  is  white ; mouth  narrow  ; jaws 
equal ; gill-cover  of  one  piece  ; lateral  line  near  the  back, 
and  bending  at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin  : peftoral  fin  fliort, 
pellucid  and  rounded.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  about  thirty- 
feven  rays,  the  firll  fourteen  of  which  are  fpinous.  This 
inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 

Chsetodon  guttatus.  Body  fpotted  ; ventral  fpines  two. 
Bloch.  Gmel.  &c.  The  body  is  long,  narrow,  covered  with 
minute  feales,  above  cinereous,  beneath  white,  and  fpotted 
with  tawny.  The  eyes  are  large  and  round,  with  dufley 
yellow  iris  ; mouth  large  ; jaws  equal  ; gill-cover  of  one 
thin  long  piece;  fins  dellitute  of  leales,  with  the  rays 
branched  ; pe&oral  fin  yellow-brown  : dorfal  and  anal 

cinereous  ; tail  yellow,  with  cinereous  Ipots.  The  dorfal 
fin  contains  thirty-feven  rays ; pedloral  fifteen  ; ventral 
feven  ; anal  twenty-three  ; and  the  tail  fixteen.  This  fpe- 
cies  inhabits  Japan,  and  was  firll  deferibed  by  Bloch. 


Chsetodon  paru.  Dorfal  fpines  ten,  anal  five.  Bloch. 
Gmel.  Paru,  Marcg.  La  Bandouliere  Noire-,  Bloch. 

This  fifh  inhabits  South  America,  where  it  fubfills  on 
fmaller  fifties',  infeCls,  and  other  aquatic  animals  ; it  is 
found  throughout  Brafil,  and  in  Jamaica.  The  body  is 
black,  but  at  the  fides  grey,  and  the  edge  of  each  fcale  is 
large  and  edged  with  yellow.  The  eyes  are  fmail,  with 
golden  i rides  ; lower  jaw  lpngeil  ; gill  cover  of  two  pieces 
terminating  downwards  in  a fpine,  and  covering  the  mem- 
brane ; vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; pedloral  and  tail- 
fins  fliort,  rounded  ; the  reft  long,  and  falcated  ; before  the 
petloral  fin  a yellow  fpot.  Deferibed  by  Marcgrave  as 
being  from  nine  to  ten  inches  iong,  but  according  to  the 
manuferipts  arid  drawings  of  Prince  Maurice  prefervtd  in 
the  royal  library'  at  Berlin,  the  length  is  more  than  fixteen 
inches. 

Ch^etodon  pavo,  Dorfal  fpines  fourteen  : body  ob- 
long. Bloch.  Gmel.  & c. 

The  head  large,  and  with  the  breafl  yellow-brown,  fpotted 
with  blue  and  marked  near  the  gills  with  blue  lines;  iris  green- 
ilh-white ; mouth  Imall  ; gill  cover  of  one  piece,  the  mem- 
brane loofe  ; lateral  line  parallel  with  the  back,  and  inter- 
rupted at  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fin  : vent  in  the  middle  of 
the  body  ; rays  of  the  fin  branched.  This  fpecies  is  de- 
feribed by  Bloch  as  a native  of  the  Eall  Indies,  probably 
from  a drawing,  as  he  obferves  he  is  unable  to  determine 
its  lize  ; he  adds  that  it  is  of  the  number  of  carnivorous 
fifties,  and  that  the  difplay  of  beautiful  colours  which  per- 
vade it  induced  him  to  name  it  paon  de  P Inde,  Indian  Pea- 
cock Chsetodon. 

Chatodon  vefpertilio.  Dorfal  and  anal  fin  broad  ; band 
on  the  tail  black.  Gmel.  See. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  India.  The  body  is  cinereous,  be- 
neath paler,  very  thin,  and  covered  with  minute  feales. 
The  head  is  deflitute  of  feales ; iris  filvery  and  yellowilh  ; 
mouth  fmall ; lips  thick;  gill-covers  of  two  pieces  ; lateral 
fine  arched  ; fins  cinereous,  with  branched  rays  ; fcaly  part 
ot  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  yellowilh.  This  fpecies  is  in 
particular  dillinguifhed  by  the  extreme  length  and  breadth 
of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin,  both  which  are  of  a fomewhat 
triangular  fhape,  and  nearly  equal  the  body  in  point  of  fize  ; 
the  depth  from  the  oppofite  tips  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
is  about  fix  inches  and  a half,  but  that  of  the  body  from 
the  front  of  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  four 
inches.  Suppofed  to  be  the  fea-bat  of  Willughby.  The 
French  call  it,  la  Bandouliere  a larges  nageoires. 

ChjETODon  unimacidatus.  On  each  fide,  near  the  back, 
an  oval  black  fpot  ; dorfal  fpines  about  thirteen.  Chatodon 
unimacidatus,  Gmel.  Bloch,  &c.  A native  of  India  ; the 
body  is  of  a roundilh  ovate  form  ; the  colour  greyifll-white, 
with  tranfverfe  brown  hues  ; back  cinereous  ; feales  large  ; 
over  the  eye  is  a black  band  ; jaws  equal ; lateral  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  back,  and  nearly  approaching  it ; fins  yel- 
lowilh ; tail,  brown  at  the  bafe.  The  dorfal  fin  contains 
about  forty-eight  rays  ; pectoral  four,  ventral  fix,  anal 
thirty-fix,  and  caudal  fixteen.  La  Bandouliere  a tache » 
Bloch. 

Chatodon  marginatus.  Fins  margined  and  pointed; 
dorfal  fpines  about  twelve.  Gmel.  Bloch,  &c.  La  Ban- 
douliere lordee,  ibid. 

Inhabits  the  gravelly  fhores  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  body  is  yellow  ;. head  and 
lower  parts  whitifh,"  with  eight  pale  brown  bands:  feales 
large.  The  eyes  are  oblong,  with  filvery  irides  ; vent 
neared  the  tail  ; fins  without  feales,  and  with  the  rays 
branched,  yellow  on  the  anterior,  and  cinereous  on  the 
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pofterior  part;  tail  forked  and  entirely  yellow.  Flefh 
good. 

Ch/etodon  macrolepulotiis.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines 
eleven,  the  fourth  filiform,  and  very  long,  Gmtl.  Bandou- 
liere a larges  ecailles,  Bloch,  &c.  Ican-Pampus  and  Tereloc, 
Valent,  & c. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  grows  to 
a confiderable  fize.  Renard  allures  us  it  is  found  in  the  ifle 
of  Hila,  not  far  from  Amboyna,  of  the  weight  of  t wenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds.  According  to  V alentyn  the  fleih  is 
fat,  and  of  a very  good  flavour,  refembling  that  of  the  foie. 
The  body  is  filvery,  with  two  brown  bands,  and  coated  with 
larger  fcales  towards  the  tail.  The  head  is  fmall,  with  the 
jaws  of  unequal  length  ; eyes  round,  with  black  pupil,  and 
bluifh  irides  ; before  each  eye  a brown  fpot,  and  another  over 
each  ; the  gill-cover  confilis  of  a Angle  plate  ; the  lateral 
line  is  arched  ; vent  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  body  ; 
tail  truncated.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  eleven  fpiny,  and 
about  thirty-four  foft  rays;  peftoral  iixteen  ; vential  fe- 
ven  ; anal  twenty-feven  ; tail  fixteen. 

Chjetodon  teira.  Body  with  three  black  bands ; dor- 
fal and  anal  fins  very  long,  Bloch,  Grad.  fee.  Cbatodon^ 
corpore  rhombeo  fufeefeente,  fafeia  tranfverfa  duplici  ob- 
feuriori  ; pinnis  ventralibus,  ani  et  caudte  falcatis  corpore 
longioribus,  Forfk.  Breed-vinnige  J&vifch,  Muf.  Schwenck. 
Ikan-Kambing,  Valent.  Camblng , Renard.  Zeeba'je,  Ruyfch. 
Bandouliere  a nageoires  noires,  Bloch,  &c. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Arabian  and  Indian  feas.  The 
Arabians  call  this  fifii  when  fmall  Teira,  or  Teyra,  whence 
its  fpecific  name  is  derived,  and  when  large  Daakar. 
Forlkael  tells  us  it  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  is 
an  edible  fifh.  Its  principal  food  confilis  of  corals  and  tef- 
taceous  animals.  The  body  is  white,  broad,  long,  and 
floping  at  the  head  ; fcales  fmall  and  denticulated  ; irides 
white,  tinged  with  reddilh  ; the  gill  covers  coniift  of  a 
Angle  p;ece  , lateral  line  much  bent,  and  compofed  of  white 
dots:  vent  fituated  near  the  ventral  fins  which  are  black  ; 
the  other  fins  white.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  five  fpiny  and 
thirty- four  foft  rays  ; peftoral  eleven  ; ventral  or.c  fpiny, 
and  fix  foft  rays;  anal  three  fpiny  and  twenty-fix  foft  rays, 
and  the  tail  feventeen  rays. 

Chzetodon  cornulus.  Tail  bifid  ; dorfal  fpines  three, 
the  laft  extremely  long.  C.  Cornulus,  cauda  bifida  fpinis 
pinnae  dorfalis  7,  radio  dorfali  tertio  longifllmo,  Linn.  Ge- 
jlamder  Trompetter,  Ikan  Paroeli,  A fere*  P)]a<wa.  Valent. 
lean  Schwatigi , Ruyfch.  Bezaantje  Klipvifcb,  Speervifcb, 
Moorfche  Afgodt,  Renard,  Soc.  Heron  de  Mer,  Bloch. 

According  to  Valentyn  this  is  an  edible  fifh  of  excellent 
quality.  The  lhape  of  the  bendy  is  fomewhat  orbicular, 
thin,  coated  with  fine  fcales,  white,  and  marked  with  three 
tranfverfe  blackifh  bands,  one  palling  through  the  eye,  the 
fecond  nearly  parallel,  and  touching  the  bafe  of  the  pecto- 
ral fin,  and  the  third  broader  and  fituated  near  the  tail. 
The  tail  alfo,  which  is  fomewhat  lunated,  is  black,  with  a 
black  tranfverfe  bar  of  white.  The  fnout  is  rather  pro- 
duced, and  above  each  eye  is  a fmall  horn-like  pointed  pro- 
cefs.  Bloch  is  perfuaded  that  Linnaeus  was  either  millaken 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  fpiny  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  of  this 
ill'll,  or  that  an  error  has  crept  into  the  Syft.  Nat.  in  print- 
ing, as  he  could  not,  in  either  of  the  three  fpeciinens  he  exa- 
mined, obferve  more  than  three  fnch  fpiny  rays  iuftead 
of  fever,  as  Lir.naius  defcribfs.  C.  Cornulus  is  a native  of 
the  Indian  fear. 

Ch ,’etgdon  rojlratus . Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  nine; 
fin  with  a black  ocellated  fpot ; fnout  cylindrical,  Gmel. 
&c.  Bandouliere  a lee,  Bloch. 
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The  body  is  of  a roundifn  ovate  form,  with  the  fnout  fo 
greatly  lengthened  into  a tubular  form  as  to  afford  an  ex- 
cellent criterion  of  the  fpecies  ; the  irides  are  yellow  ; jaws 
equal  ; lateral  line  near  the  back  and  arched.  The  body  is 
whrtifli,  with  a dulky  tinge  on  the  back,  and  marked  acrofs 
with  five  tranfverfe,  and  nearly  equi-diftant  brown  bands, 
the  edges  of  which  are  milky-white.  The  dorfal  and  anal 
fin  are  very  broad  at  the  hinder  part,  and  the  former  is 
marked  with  a large  black  fpot,  encircled  with  white  ; the 
gill-covers  are  fcaly,  and  without  fpines ; the  tail  with  a 
black  band  edged  with  white.  This  fifh  lives  in  all  the  feas 
of  India.  According  to  M.  Hommel,  infpeftor  of  the 
hofpital  at  Batavia,  it  refides  principally  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  fca,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  laft  of  which  it  may 
be  fuppofed  to  vifit  like  many  other  fifhes  during  the  fpawn- 
ing  feafon.  The  manner  in  which  this  fpecies  takes  its 
prey,  though  not  entirely  peculiar  to  this  fi 111,  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary. It  lives  principally  on  the  ftnaller  kinds  of  in- 
fefts  that  fly  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  when  it  ob- 
ferves  any  one  of  thefe  hovering  or  gliding  near  it,  darts 
from  its  tubular  fnout  a drop  of  water  with  an  aim  fo  ffeady 
and  certain,  as  to  bring  the  inleft  down  with  it  into  its  jaws. 
If  the  fly,  or  other  infeft  which  it  Angles  out  for  its  objeft, 
be  at  refl  on  fome  aquatic  plant,  the  fifh  cautioufly  approaches 
within  the  diilance  of  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  before  it  ejefts 
the  water,  which,  even  at  this  diftance,  is  almoft  certain  of 
bringing  the  infeft  down  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 
When  kept  in  a date  of  confinement  in  a large  veffel,  it  is 
faid  to  aflord  confiderable  entertainment  by  its  dexterity  in 
taking  the  inlefts  placed  at  a convenient  diilance  within  its 
reach.  M.  Hommel  informs  us,  that  they  are  preferved  in 
the  gardens  and  houfes  of  the  great  men  in  India,  in  very 
large  vaffs,  for  the  amufement  of  their  ladies.  The  flefh  is 
eatable,  and  the  fifh  is  ufnaliy  taken  with  the  hook  and  line. 

CHiTODON  wfo.  Body  orbicular,  bluifh  ; fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  dorial  fin  elongated  and  bnllle-fonned.  C.  orbis, 
orbicularis,  pinnx  analis  radiis  19,  Bloch.  Scheibe  of  the 
Germans,  L’Orbe  of  the  French  writers  Orb  chatodon. 

A native  of  India.  The  head  large  and  floping;  irides 
golden  ; gill-cover  long,  narrow,  covering  the  membrane  ; 
lateral  line  compofed  of  many  flra’ght,  interrupted  lines  run- 
ning together  into  an  obtufe  angle  towards  the  back  ; vent 
in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; upper  part  of  the  body  bluifh- 
green;  belly  white;  ventral  fins  long,  narrow,  and  falcated. 
The  dorfal  fin  contains  about  37  rays;  peftoral  14;  ventral 
7;  anal  26;  and  caudal  14. 

Chzetodon  nigricans.  Tail  bifid,  with  a fpine  on  each  fide. 
Cbectodon  nigricans,  Gmel.  Tail  fomewhat  bifid,  with  a fpine 
on  each  fide;  dorfal  fpines  nine.  Andre  in  Phil.  Tranf.  1784. 
Acarauna,  Ruyfch.  Philofopbe  Iff  Caantje  of  Verkenfkop, 
Renard  Ikan  batoe  boano,  ib.  Perfien,  Bloch,  See. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  length  is  two 
feet;  body  blackifh,  at  the  fides  brown,  and  beneath  white. 
The  eyes  are  large;  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  16;  in  the  lower 
io;  gill-cover  long  and  narrow ; lateral  line  neareff  the  back 
and  continued  parallel  with  it;  peftoral  and  caudal  fin  cine- 
reous, ventral  b ack,  dorfal  and  anal  white  at  the  bafe,  the 
reft  brownifh.  Marcgrave  found  this  fpecies  in  Bralil,  Haf- 
felq'iiff  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Valentyn  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  rarely  to  two 
feet. 

Chzetodon  argus.  Body  fpotted  with  brown ; analfpincs 
four.  Cbatodon , lpinis  dorfalibus  I I corpore  punftis  nigris 
plurimis,  cauda  integra.  Brunniche.  Grnel.  Slroutvifcb, 
Ruyfch.  lean  tad,  Renard.  Cacatocba  babintang,  Valent. 
I? Argus,  Bloch,  &cx 
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The  Argus  chslodon  inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  India, 
living  principally  in  fwampy  places,  where  it  finds  an  abun- 
dance of  infe&s,  on  which  it  feeds.  Valentyn  fpeaks  of  it  as 
a fifh  of  excellent  flavour.  The  body  is  nearly  fquare,  of  a 
filvery  ,grey  colour,  and  violet  on  the  upper  parts  ; fins  yel- 
low; the  whole  body  and  alfo  part  of  the  fins  are  marked 
with  numerous  round  fpot?,  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The 
irides  are  golden;  jaws  equal;  gill-cover  large;  membrane 
loofe;  lateral  line  arched;  vent  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  ; tail  even  at  the  end. 

C h 7ETODON  vagabundus . Mouth  cylindrical ; dorfal  fpines 
13  ; body  llriated.  C vagabundus,  Gmel.  Sic.  Linn.  Muf. 
Ad.  Frid.  lean  fagadjl,  lean  poetri,  'C5  Japanfcbe  pr'ms , 
Valent.  Downing  pr  'ms,  Douiu'ing  royal , iff  Doutving  herlo- 
gin,  Renard.  Princejfe , Ruyfch.  Le  * vagabond , Bloch.  Wan- 
dering chatodon. 

This  fpecies  is  mentioned  as  a native  of  all  the  Indian  feas, 
and  isefteemed  an  excellent  fiih  for  the  table.  The  body  is 
yellow,  lineated  with  brown;  above  the  eyes  runs  a black 
band,  which  Bloch  confiders  as  one  of  the  leading  particu- 
lars of  its  fpecifical  dillinftion.  There  is  alfo  another  black 
band  at  the  end  of  the  body,  near  thebafe  of  the  tail,  which 
runs  both  into  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins;  and  a third  black 
band  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  covered 
with  fmall  feales,  but  thofe  on  the  body  are  large.  The  gill- 
covers  are  of  two  pieces,  the  membrane  loofe ; vent  nearer 
the  tad;  fins  yellow,  with  branched  rays,  the  dorfal,  anal, 
and  caudal  fins  edged  with  black. 

Ch^etodon  ciliaris.  Gill-covers  fpinons;  fcalcs  ciliated. 
Chatodon,  cauda  integra,  fquamis  pinnae  dorfalis  rq,  opercu- 
lis  fpinofis,  fquamis  ciiiatis.  Linn.  Sparus  faxatilis,  Ofb. 
PlaUgloJJus , &c.  Klein.  Acarauna  altera  major , Ray. 

The  body  is  white,  with  lix  black  bandc.  The  eyes  are 
large;  aperture  of  the  gills  very  large,  the  membrane  loofe; 
lateral  line  interrupted  at  the  dorfal  fin ; fins  large  and  black  ; 
tail  forked.  Length  eight  inches.  Inhabits  the  coral  reefs 
on  the  fhores  of  Brafil,  India,  and  Arabia. 

Ch.etodon Jlriatus.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  twelve; 
body  ftriated;  fnout  prominent.  Gmel.  Linn.  See.  Ilan 
hatoe  melia,  Heejlykhe  klipvifch , Valent. 

The  body  is  yellow,  fafeiated  with  brown,  one  band  pair- 
ing in  a femicircular  direction  tranfverfely  through  the  eyes, 
a lecond  nearly  parallel  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  acrofs  the 
peftoral  fin,  a third  intermediate  between  that  and  the  tail, 
a fourth  at  the  bafe  of  the  tail,  and  the  firth  acrofs  the  tail  ; 
extremity  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  pofterior  end  of  the  anal  and 
dorfal  fins  brown.  Found  in  japan,  and  other  parts  of  India. 
The  French  call  this  L’onagre,  or  Le  Aebre. 

Chjetodon  arcuanus.  Tail  bifid;  dorfal  fpines  twelve; 
body  barred  with  brown.  C.  arcuanus,  cauda  bifurca,  fafeiis 
3 fufeis.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Frid.  Bonte  duifje , Valent.  Hour - 
gonjefe,  Renard. 

The  body  is  filvery,  cinereous  on  the  back,  with  deep 
brown  bands,  one  on  the  head,  another  on  the  bread,  and  a 
third  palling  from  the  dorfal  to  the  anal  fin.  The  head  is 
large,  the  mouth  narrow,  jaws  equal,  gill-cover  of  one  piece 
and  mucronated  in  the  middle  ; ventral  fins  long,  and  with 
the  anal  black;  tail  and  dorfal  fin  cinereous. 

Chatodon  capjlralus.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  twelve; 
a put  pie  fpot  furrounded  with  white  near  the  tail.  Chatodon 
cap'ijlratus , Sec.  Linn.  Letragonoptrus  LAs,  Sec.  Klein. 

The  body  is  covered  with  rather  large  feales ; colour 
white,  with  brown  lines.  The  eyes  are  very  large  ; band 
through  the  eyts  black,  and  edged  with  white  ; gill-cover 
fea-green,  and  confiding  of  two  pieces  ; fins  yellowilh  ; the 
rays  branched;  dorfal  and  anal  fin  brown  at  the  edge;  fpines 
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fea-green ; near  the  tail  a black  band.  Length  three  inches. 
Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Chjetodon  rotundas.  Dorfal  fpines  twenty-three;  body 
with  five  pale  bands.  Linn.  Inhabits  South  America  and- 
India.  The  body  is  cinereous  and  rounded. 

Chatodon  lanceolatus.  Tail  entire;  body  with  three 
bands,  one  acrofs  the  eye,  another  acrofs  the  bread,  and  a 
third  extending  from  the  anterior  dot  fal  fin  to  the  tail.  Gmel. 
Guaperva , Edwards.  A native  of  India.  Form  of  the  body 
lanceolate.  The  bands  are  black,  edged  with  grey. 

Chatodon  chirurgus.  Dorfal  fpines  fourteen,  caudal  one- 
Bloch.  Le  chirurgen  Lf  IV undarzt,  ib. 

This  fpecics  inhabits  the  feas  furrounding  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  is  deferibed  by  Bloch  from  one  of  Plumier’s- 
drawings  and  rnanuferipts.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  yellow, 
with  five  narrow  violet  bands,  and  beneath  blcidt.  The  head 
is  large,  and  of  a violet  colour,  with  a black  fpot  on  the 
mouth  and  cheeks.  Its  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower; 
vent  nearer  the  mouth  than  the  tail;  fins  without  feales; 
pefforal,  ventral,  and  anal  fin  violet,  the  lad  barred  with  yel- 
low ; dorfal  fin,  varied  with  yellow  and  violet ; tail  yellow 
at  the  bafe,  and  violet  towards  the  edge.  In  Plumier’s 
drawing,  above-mentioned,  the  dorfal  fin  contained  14  fpiny 
and  26  foft  and  branched  rays;  pedloral  fin  16  rays;  ventral  1 
fpine  and  6 foft  rays,  3 fpines  and  20  foft  rays,  and  the  tail  1 6. 

Chvetodon  rhomboides . Dorfal  fpines  five;  anal  three. 
Bloch.  La  bandoultere  rhombdide,  ib. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  deferibed,  like  the  preceding,  on  the 
authority  of  a drawing  by  father  Plunder,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  attain  to  a confiderable  fize.  It  is  a native  of  the 
American  feas.  The  body  is  of  a rhombic  form,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  parts ; the  fides  greenilh,  below  which,  near 
the  belly,  are  three  green  lines,  and  three  intermediate  lines 
of  white  ; belly  yellow.  The  head  is  filvery,  truncated  an- 
teriorly, with  the  eyes  large,  and  mouth  Hill  larger  in  pro- 
portion; teeth  fmall;  gill-covers  confitl  of  two  femiluna-r 
pieces,  with  the  membrane  loofe;  lateral  line  flightly  curved, 
vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body;  dorfal  fin  green;  pedloral 
and  ventral  yellow  at  the  bafe,  and  edged  with  violet;  mar- 
gin of  the  anal  and  caudal  fin  green. 

Chvetodon  Plumieri.  Dorfal  fins  two ; head  without 
feales.  Bloch. 

This  alfo  is  an  elegant  fpecies,  deferibed  by  Bloch  from 
the  defigns  of  father  Plumier,  and  named  in  compliment  to 
that  collector.  The  filh  inhabits  the  fiony  {bores  of  the 
American  feas,  and  is  of  the  number  of  edible  fiflies  held  in 
molt  elletm  for  the  table.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
coated  with  fmall  feales.  The  colour  brownifh  above,  cine- 
reous at  the  fides,  beneath  white,  and  marked  with  fix 
greenilh-black  bands.  The  head  is  brown  above,  at  the  fides 
white;  lateral  line  arched  ; fins  much  falcated,  green,  at  the 
bafe  yellow,  and  without  feales  ; all  the  fpines  of  the  firfl 
dorfal  fin  yellowifh.  In  Plumier’s  figure  are  delineated  3 
fpines  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  arid  33  foft  rays  in  the  fecond  ; 
pedtoral  i\ ; ventral  1 fpine  and  5 foft  rays;  anal  2 fpines 
and  23  foft  rays  ; and  tail  12  rays. 

Ch.’etodoh  Curacao.  Dorfal  fpines  13  ; anal  2.  Bloch. 
La  bandoultere  de  Curajfau,  ib.  Angelj'Jh  of  Curacao. 

A native  of  South  America.  The  head  is  large,  the  jaws 
of  equal  length,  and  the  lips  thick  ; the  gill-covers  are  broad, 
violet,  and  covered  with  large  feales.  The  body  is  thick, 
brownifh,  with  the  fides  filvery,  and  the  feales  edged  with 
violet.  The  lateral  line  is  compofed  ol  oblong  white  feales, 
and  is  broken,  or  interrupted  at  the  dorfal  fin  ; vent  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  ; fin*  yellow,  with  branched  rays  ; tail 
forked. 
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Ch/etodon  Mauridi.  Dorfal  fpines  eleven;  anal  three. 
Bloch.  La  bandouliere  du  prince  Maurice,  ib. 

The  Brafiiian  name  of  this  fifh,  according  to  the  above 
author,  is  Jaguacaguare.  He  deferibes  it  from  one  of  Plu- 
nder's drawings,  and  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  prince 
Maurice,  that  it  inhabits  Brafil,  grows  to  the  length  of  two 
feet,  and  that  the  fleth  is  white,  and  of  a g-ood  flavour.  The 
body  is  long,  and  covered  with  fmall  feales  ; blue  on  the 
back,  and  the  iides  paler  blue,  and  belly  white.  From  the 
back  defeend  fix  narrow  black  tranfverfe  bands,  which  ter- 
minate .about  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  hides  are  yellow- 
ifh-filvery  ; the  mouth  and  aperture  of  the  gills  large;  the 
back  rather  arched,  with  the  lateral  line  contiguous;  vent 
neardl  the  tail;  rays  of  the  fans  ramofe  ; ventral  fin  yellow  ; 
pecloral  dulky  ; and  the  red  pale  blue.  This  is  named  in 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  prince  John 
Maurice  of  Naffau-Sigen,  under  whofe  conduit  the  Dutch, 
in  16,37  and  1638,  became  poffclfed  of  the  richeit  part  ol 
Brafil,  and  who  afterwards,  while  governor  of  that  country, 
amufed  his  leifure  hours  in  taking  drawings  and  deferiptions 
of  its  zoological  productions. 

Ch^todon  Bengalees.  Body  fafeiated;  dorfal  fpines 
thirteen  ; anal  two.  Bloch.  La  bandouliere  bengalenfis , 

ib. 

This  fifh  inhabits  Bengal.  The  body  is  large,  whitifh, 
with  a bluifh  back,  and  marked  acrofs  with  five  bay-coloured 
bands.  The  irides  are  yellowilh-white  ; aperture  of  the  gills 
large  ; lateral  line  flightlv  arched  near  the  back,  and  inter- 
rupted at  the  extremity;  vent  neared  the  tail  ; fins  brown 
at  the  bafe  and  edged  with  blue. 

Ch/f.todon  oBofafciatus.  Body  with  eight  brown  bands; 
dorfal  fpines  eleven  anal  three.  Bloch,  Gmel.  &c. 

The  head  is  fmall,  and  rather  advanced,  with  the  lower 
jaw  projected  beyond  the  upper.  Its  body  is  nearly  round, 
of  a whitifh  colour,  except  on  the  back,  which  is  violet,  and 
the  whole  marked  tranfverfely  from  the  back  to  the  btily  with 
nearly  equidiitant  brown  narrow  bands  ; the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  are  both  edged  with  brown,  the  red  of  the  fins  grey. 
This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Fait  Indies. 

Ch^etodon  annularis.  Brownifh,  with  obliquely  curved 
longitudinal  dreaks,  and  a blue  ring  on  the  lateral  line  be- 
hind the  gills.  Chcetodon  annularis,  Bloch,  Gmel.  &c.  Ik  an 
batoe,  Jang  oboe,  and  Ikan  pampas  Cambodia. 

A native  of  India.  The  body  is  ovate,  and  brownifh, 
vvith  about  five  blue  lines.  The  irides  are  filvery  ; gill-covers 
of  two  pieces ; the  anterior  one  toothed  and  fpinous ; lateral 
line  parallel  with  the  back  ; vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; 
dorfal  fin  pointed  ; anal  rounded,  both  dark  brown,  banded 
with  blue,  the  red  of  the  fins  white.  The  dorfal  fin  contains 
fourteen  fpinous  rays,  and  forty-one  foft  ; pedtoral  fixteen  ; 
ventral  one  fpine  and  fix  foft  rays  ; anal  three  fpines  and 
twenty-eight  rays,  and  caudal  fixteen  rays. 

Ch.etodon  collare.  Head  with  two  white  and  three 
black  bands  ; dorfal  fpines  twelve  ; anal  feven.  Bloch,  Le 
collier,  ib. 

This  kind  is  a native  of  Japan.  The  body  is  of  a round 
ovate  form  ; colour  bluifh  on  the  upper  parts,  and  yellowifh 
beneath.  The  feales  are  very  large.  The  head  is  doping, 
of  a brown  colour,  marked  with  two  white,  perpendicular 
dripes,  and  three  black  ones  ; the  mouth  is  white  ; eyes 
large,  with  the  iris  blue ; lateral  line  bending  in  an  obtufe 
angle  at  the  dorfal  fin,  and  interrupted  at  the  end  ; pedtoral 
fins  yellow  ; ventral  cinereous  j the  red  yellowifh  edged  with 
brown  ; the  dorfal  fin  is  marked  with  a yellow  band,  and 
the  tail  acrofs  the  middle  by  a brown  one.  Figured  by  Seba, 
who  deferibes  it  to  be  about  fix  inches  long. 
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CHiETODOtf  mefoleucus.  Head  fafeiated  with  a (Ingle 
band ; gill-cover  one  fpined  ; dorfal  fpines  twelve  ; anal 
three.  Chatodon  mefoleucus,  Bloch.  Le  mulat,  ib.  C hat 0 don 
mefomclas,  Gmel. 

Shape  of  this  fifh  roundifb-ovate  ; the  anterior  part  bluifli- 
white,  the  hind  part  black  ; and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  very  fmall  feales ; gill-covers  confid  of  two  pieces,  and 
are  armed  with  one  large  and  feveral  final)  fpines  ; the 
opening  of  the  gills  large  ; the  lateral  line  run3  near  the 
back  ; vent  fitnated  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; all  the  fino 
are  white,  except  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  which  are  black,- 
Inhabits  Japan. 

Chstodou  faber.  Body  fafeiated  ; the  third  dorfal  fpine 
very  long.  Bloch,  &c.  Le forgeron,  Brouflbnet. 

This  fpecies  was  fird  deferibed  by  Brouffonet,  under  the 
name  of  Forgeron.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  and  American 
feas  ; and  from  a drawing  of  father  Plumier’s,  referred  to 
by  Bloch,  is  faid  to  grow  to  the  length  of  eleven  inches. 
The  body  is  filvery,  ornamented  with  fix  bands  of  deep  blue. 
The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ; the  lateral  line  is  arched  to 
the  form  of  the  back,  running  parallel  and  contiguous  ; the 
vent  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  ventral  and  pedtoral 
fins  are  black,  and  the  red  deep  blue.  This  is  an  edible  fifh, 
and  in  much  requed  for  the  table  in  South  America. 

Ch.etodon  Suratenf.s.  Dorfal  and  anal  fin  armed  with 
many  fplny  rays ; body  banded  with  fufeous  ; a black  femi- 
lunar  mark  at  the  bale  of  the  pedtoral  fin.  Chcetodon  Sura-> 
ter.fis.  La  bandouliere  de  Surate,  Bloch. 

Form  of  this  fifh  ovate  ; colour  filvery-grey,  darked  on 
the  back  and  fins;  head  and  body  marked  with  feven  brown 
bands;  dorfal  and  anal  fin  rather  broader  behind,  and  .with 
the  tail  yellow,  with  a broad  violet  border.  Received  from 
one  of  the  Danifh  mifiionaries  in  Surat  by  Chemnitz  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

Ch^etodon  canefcens.  Tail  bifid  ; dorfal  fpines  two,  third 
ray  very  long  ; mouth  bidentattd.  Gmel.  &c.  Deferibed 
and  figured  in  the  work  of  Seba  as  Chcetodon  canefcens. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  greyifh,  and  covered  with  very- 
fmall  feales.  Inhabits  the  American  and  Indian  feas. 

Ch/etodon  alepidoius.  Tail  bind;  dorfal  fpines  three; 
no  ventrai  fins.  Gmel.  Linn.  &c. 

Communicated  to  Linnaeus  by  Dr.  Garden.  This  inha- 
bits the  feas  of  Carolina.  The  body  is  of  a rhombic  form, 
without  feales  ; upper  parts  bluifh;  jaws  vvith  a fimple  row 
of  teeth  ; lateral  line  parallel  to  the  back,  and  dotted  ; dor- 
fal and  anal  fins  falcated. 

Chtetodon  acuminatus.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  three;, 
third  ray  very  long.  Gmel.  Linn.  Inhabits  South  America 
and  India.  The  body  is  marked  with  three  brown  bands; 
dorfal  fm  fetiform.  Linn.  Muf  Ad.  Fr. 

Chitodon  pinnatus.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  four; 
dorlal  and  anal  fins  very  long.  Gmel.  Greyifh  Chaitodon,  with 
frontal  band  and  tip  of  the  tail  white.  Linn.  This  is  a na- 
tive of  South  America  and  India,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  fize  of  the  fins. 

Chcetodon  Chinenfs.  Anal  fin  eighteen -fpined.  Bloch. 
This  inhabits  China.  The  body  is  oblong,  marked  with 
fufeous  bands,  and  a round  fpot  on  the  gill-cover. 

ChjEtodon  argenteus.  Tail  bifid  ; eight  fpiuy  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  and  two  ventral  fpines  initead  of  fms.  Linn., 
Amcen.  Acad.  Found  in 'the  Indian  feas.  Obf.  The 
ventral  fpines  are  fliort,  and  the  firft  dorfal  fin  fo  fmall  as  to 
be  fcarcely  vifible. 

Ch  zstodon  Boddaerti.  Body  with  brown  and  blue  bands; 
fpines  of  the  ventral  fins  two.  Schr.  der  berl.  Naturf.  Gefn. 
Gineh  & c.  Native  place  unafeertained. 
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Chstodon  punSalus.  Spines  in  the  dorfal  fin  eight;  pec- 
toral fin  falcated.  Gmd.  A fpecies  of  a whitifh  or  filvery 
colour,  dotted  with  fufeous ; eyes  large,  red;  lateral  line 
curved;  three  firft  rays  of  the  anal  fin  diftant. 

Chmtooon  araiati/s.  Tail  entire;  dorfal  fpines  eight; 
body  with  four  white  arched  bands.  Gmei.  Length  four 
inches.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Brafil. 

Chaetodon  leucurus.  Tail  entire  ; dorfal  fpines  nine  the 
firft  recumbent  ; body  black  ; tail  white.  Gmei.  This  is 
of  a fmali  fize,  and  inhabits  America.  Obf.  The  ventral 
Jins  are  pointed. 

Caaetodon  lineatus.  Tail  bifid  ; dorfal  fpines  nine,  and 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  Gmei.  Figured  by  Seba,  and 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  South  American  and  Indian 

feas. 

C h aetodon  triojlegus.  Tail  fomewhat  bifid  ; dorfal  fpines 
nine  ; branchioltegous  membrane  three-rayed.  Linn.  Muf. 
Ad.  Fr.  Chatodon , corpore  cmgulato,  pinnae  dorfalis  fpinis 
=9,  cauds  utrinque  r,  dentibus  apice  ferratis.  Brouflonet. 

Chatodon  bicolor.  Upper  halt  of  the  bodv  brown  ; lower 
and  tail  white.  Chatodon  bicolor,  Bloch.  Chatodon  Eicoloralus, 
Muf.  Schwenk.  slcarauna  metadata,  Seeligm.  I l an  koclar, 
Valent.  Ekorhoun'mg,  Color foufounam , Sec.  Rer.ard. 

This  inhabits  South  America  and  India.  Its  form  is  ob- 
long : the  head  is  thick  ; eyes  large,  with  ill  very  iris  ; gill- 
cover  large,  fpinous  ferrated,  and  of  one  piece  ; fins  rigid, 
with  branched  rays  ; dorfal  and  anal  fins  entirely  covered 
with  feales  ; ventral  fins  fmali ; pedloral  pellucid  ; dorfal 
fpines  fifteen,  anal  three. 

Chaetodon  glaucus.  Lateral  line  (Iraight  ; dorfal  fpines 
five.  Block.  Glaucus  des  anciens,  Gautier,  Sec. 

Lefcribed  from  the  drawings  and  MS.  of  Plunder.  It  is 
a native  of  the  American  feas,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  a 
foot  and  a half.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  co- 
vered with  moderately  fized  feales,  above  blue,  and  beneath 
filvery,  with  fix  (hurt  narrow  brown  ilreaks  ; flcih  good, 
Plunder.  Obf.  The  eyes  are  fmali  with  yellow  iris  ; mouth 
large;  lips  thick,  with  many  bones ; aperture  of  the  g i i 1 s 
narrower,  the  gill-membrane  loofe  ; fins  with  branched  rays; 
ventral  verv  fmali,  and  terminating  in  a long  narrow  point, 
and  with  the  pedtoral  fin  whitifh,  the  rell  blackifh  ; anal  fin 
without  fpines. 

Ch  aetodon  Chiiienfis.  Golden,  with  fiOe  coloured  bands; 
tail  even  ; dorfal  fpines  eleven.  Chatodon  Chiiienfis , aureus 
fafeiis  5 difcoloribus,  cauda  integra,  fpinis  dorfalibns  11. 
Molin.  Hill.  Nat.  Chili . 

Length  twelve  inches ; the  fnout  is  lengthened  ; the 
body  oval,  coated  with  minute  feales,  and  marked  with 
five  dillinrt  bands  ; the  firft  black,  two  next  cinereous,  and 
the  two  laft  black  and  cinereous.  Noltrils  two,  and  placed 
near  the  eyes  ; aperture  of  the  gills  arched,  the  cover  of 
three  pieces  ; lateral  line  arched  and  fcarcely  vitible  ; vent 
near  the  middle  of  the  body;  pcdloral  fins  fma'il,  and,  like 
the  ventral,  pointed  ; dorfal  fin  large  and  yellow  ; t a 1 fil- 
very, edged  with  yellow,  and  a black  oval  fpot  near  the 
tail- 

Chaetodon  long'trojlris.  Snout  cylindrical ; tail  un- 
armed ; dorfal  fpines  eleven.  BroufTonet. 

Inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  body  is  compreffed, 
and  citron-coloured  ; beneath  flriated  and  coated  with  une- 
qual obliquely  imbricated  feales;  the  head  is  Hoping  and 
brownilh  ; beneath  filvery  fitfh-colour  ; pupil  brownifh  ; 
Iris  pale  glaucous  ; mouth  large  and  oblong  ; jaws  nearly 
equal,  with  a few  fmali  unequal  teeth  ; tongue  and  palate 
fmooth  ; lateral  line  ftraight  ; vent  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  body*  dorfal  and  anal  fins  citron-coloured,  with  a black 


line  on  the  pofterior  part,  and  another  edged  with  whitifh, 
the  laft  with  a black  fpot  near  the  tip  ; ventral  fins  citron, 
edged  exteriorly  with  brownifh  ; tail  and  pedftoral  fin  pale 
blue,  the  latter  yellowifh  at  thebafe. 

Chatodon  orbicularis.  Body  fomewhat  roundifh  ; 
cinereous  brown;  no  dorfal  fpines.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Inhabits  the  ftony  fhores  of  Arabia.  Length  about  twelve 
inches  ; body  refembling  a flat  fifii,  fpoited  with  black  ; 
beneath  whitifh  ; behind  yellowifh;  feales  round  and  entire. 

Chaetodon  auriga.  Whitifh,  with  about  fixteen  oblique 
brown  bands;  fifth  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  long  and  filiform, 
X'orfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Inhabits  the  fhores  of  Arabia.  Length  five  inches  ; fhape 
nearly  rhombc-idal,  and  coated  with  rhombic  feales ; the 
head  is  flat  above,  fcaly,  of  a reddifh-white  coiour,  and 
marked  with  four  t ran fverfe  tawny  bands;  iris  of  the  eye 
black ; mouth  compreffed  and  conic ; lips  rounded  and 
equal  ; dorfal  fin  black  at  the  pofterior  edge  ; anal  varied 
with  black  and  yellowifh  white. 

Chaetodon  mefoleucus.  Anterior  part  of  the  body 
white  ; pofterior  brown,  with  twelve  black  bands.  Chato- 
dan  parte  antcriore  albus,  pofteriore  fufeus,  fafeiis  nigris. 
Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Found  by  Forfkal  on  the  fhores  of  Arabia.  The  length 
is  three  inches ; the  body  ovate,  with  large  rhombic  ci- 
liated feales;  head  conie  and  narrow,  with  a black  band 
through  the  eye;  lateral  line  curved  ; pectoral  fins  glau- 
cous ; ventral  white  ; dorfal  and  anal  brown  ; tail  black, 
with  a broad  hyaline  fl ripe  at  the  tip. 

Chaetodon  asfur.  Black,  with  a tranfverfe  yellow 
lunar-cuneated  band,  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab.  Chatodon  Jsfur , 
Gmei. 

Obferved  by  Forfkal  on  the  fhores  of  Arabia.  The  body 
is  oval,  and  covered  with  rhombic  feales,  difpofed  in  a 
quincunx  order,  and  finely  toothed  ; the  teeth  are  numerous, 
filiform,  and  flexile  ; anterior  gill-cover  furnifhed  with  a 
llrong  fpine,  nearly  half  an  inch  111  length.  The  general 
colour  is  black,  with  a tranfverfe  and  fomewhat  lunar  yel- 
low band  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  having  the  horns  point- 
ing backward  ; the  lateral  line  is  curved  and  nearell  the 
back  ; dorfal  and  anal  fins  horizontal  and  falcated  ; tail 
rounded,  tawny,  and  edged  with  black.  Forfkal  deferibes 
another  fifii,  which  Gmtlin  and  others  cunfider, as  a variety 
1 3 of  the  laft  mentioned  fpecies.  “ Checlodon  casrulefcens 
Jituris  et  faiciis  obiiquis,  lineolis  violaeeis.”  Bluifh  Chatodon , 
with  oblique  bands,  blotches,  and  fine  violet  lines.  This  is 
a native  of  the  Arabian  fhores,  where  it  is  chiefly  found 
among  corals  ; the  flefh  is  bitter. 

Chatodon  maculofus.  Cinereous,  with  tranfverfe  blue 
fpots  ; anterior  gill-covers  armed  with  a Angle  fpine.  Forfk. 
Fn.  Arab. 

Inhabits  the  Arabian  fltores.  The  body  is  an  ovate  oblong, 
covered  with  ferrated  feales  ; behind  the  middle  of  the  head 
a large  tranfverfe  golden  fpot ; the  front  between  the  eye9 
is  elevated,  flat,  and  fcaly;  gill-cover  fcaly  on  the  fore  part, 
and  ferrated  behind  • lateral  line  near  and  parallel  with  the 
back;  pefloral  fins  oval  ; ventral  lanceolate  ; dot  fal  falcated 
behind;  anal  triangular  ; tail  fin  entire,  rather  rounded,  ci- 
nereous, and  dotted  with  yellow. 

Chatodon  fordidus.  Oval;  afit  coloured  brown,  with 
four  obfoiete  tranfverfe  bands.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  found  among  the  coral  beds  on  the 
coaft  of  Arabia,  is  about  a (pan  in  length  ■ the  body  is  co- 
vered with  broad  feales,  which  are  membranaceous  at  the 
edge  ; the  .gill-cover  is  bidentated  at  the  pofterior  edge  $ 
lateral  line  near  the  back  ; fins  afh-coloured  brown  ; pectoral 
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fin  oval,  ventral  pointed  ; anal  and  dorfal  fin  rounded  be- 
hind ; tail  fhort,  yellowifli,  divided  into  two  lobes,  and 
marked  with  a black  fpot. 

C h.'ETOdon  unicornis.  Front  horned  ; tail  with  two 
elevated  ridges  on  each  fide.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Very  abundant  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  where  it  is  feen 
fwimming  in  fhoals  of  two  or  three  hundred  each,  and  feed- 
ing on  fea  weeds.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or 
more;  the  body  is  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  rough,  and  of  a 
Alining  grey  colour ; the  front  is  doping,  with  an  horizontal 
ftraigiit  horn  before  the  eyes ; the  teeth  are  rigid  and  dif- 
pofed  in  one  row,  the  middle  ones  larger  ; lips  obtufe  ; la- 
teral line  parahel  with,  and  nearer  the  back;  aperture  of  the 
gills  fhort;  pedtoral  fins  pointed,  oval  ; tail  truncated.  Mo- 
-noccros  minor,  Willughby.  Le  Nafon  Licornet,  Cepede. 
LeJJer  Unicorn  fjh.  Grew. 

Ch/etouon  fohar.  Tail  with  a bony  carena,  fituated 
in  a red  cavity  on  each  fide.  Forlk.  Fn..  Arab. 

Inhabits  the  deep  waters  of  the  Arabian  Ihores ; the  body 
is  of  an  oval  form,  about  three  fpans  long,  of  a brown  co- 
lour, with  longitudinal  violet  lines  ; beneath  whitilh  ; the 
head  is  fcaly  ; the  teeth  contiguous,  crenatea,  and  dilpofed 
in  one  row  ; lips  equal ; gill-cover  entire  ; lateral  line  obfo- 
lete  ; fins  coriaceous,  violet ; peCtoral  fin  with  a yellow  fpot; 
tail  truncated  in  the  middle.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  Chccto- 
don  lineatus . 

C h /etodon  n'tgrofujeus . Black  fufeous;  tail  two  lobed, 
with  a recumbent  fpine  each  fide.  Forlk.  Fn.  Arab. 

This  fpecies  was  obferved  by  Forlkal  in  the  Arabian  feas, 
where  they  live  in  deep  waters.  A variety  of  this  fpecies, 
is  deferibed  under  the  title  of  gahm,  a3  being  of  a black 
colour,  with  the  bafe  of  the  tail  violet.  The  length  of  this 
filh  is  five  inches;  firll  fpine  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  co- 
vered by  the  flein ; pofterior  edges  of  the  tail  whitilh,  two- 
lobed,  and  the  lobes  falcated  ; lateral  fpine  fomewhat  fubu- 
late  and  moveable. 

Ch/etodon  bifafeiatus.  Tail  bifid,  yellow,  with  two 
black  bands  on  the  head.  Forflc.  Fn.  Arab. 

Body  of  an  oblong  oval  form,  and  filvery ; the  crown  is 
wrinkled;  iris  filvery;  jaws  full  of  hemifpherical  callofities; 
upper  lip  longeft;  anterior  gill-cover  ferrated  behind;  pof- 
terior with  a bony  point  or  procefs  on  the  back  part ; ven- 
tral fins  black  ; dorfal  fin  and  tail  yellow  ; peftoral  ones 
half  yellow,  the  other  white ; lateral  line  curved  and  nearer 
the  back.  Gmel.  Inhabits  the  Arabian  coads. 

Ch/etodon  piBus.  Whitilh,  with  oblique  violet  lines ; 
ocular  band  and  tail  black.  Forlk.  Fn.  Arab. 

Nearly  of  a rectangular  form  ; the  body  covered  with 
broad,  ferrated,  obliquely  imbricated  feales,  and  marked  with 
about  eighteen  violet  lines,  difpofed  in  an  oblique  direction  ; 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  five  tranfverfe,  tawny  lints  ; the 
fnont  is  prominent  ; lips  equal;  lateral  line  curved  ; dorfal 
fin  black,  and  rounded  behind;  tail  truncated,  marked  with 
a golden  crefcent  in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  brown. 

Ch/etodon  trifafeiatus.  Head  with  three  black  bands; 
body  with  lixteen  longitudinal  dulky  ftreaks.  Tranf.  Linn. 
Soc. 

Difcovered  by  Mr.  Mungo  Park  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra, 
and  deferibed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of 
the  Linnaean  Society.  The  length  is  three  inches ; colour 
pale  brown,  or  brownifh,  and  covered  with  rather  large 
ciliated  fcalcs ; on  the  dorfal  fin  is  a black  band  edged 
with  yellow  ; another  at  the  bafe  of  the  anal  fin,  and  a 
third  through  the  middle  of  the  tail  ; the  iris  brown  ; 
mouth  very  fmall ; gill-cover  of  two-  pieces  ; lateral  line 
near  the  back,  and  interrupted  or  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
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dorfal  ; vent  neared  the  tail ; fins  yellow ; tail  fomewhat 
rounded. 

Ch/etodon  caniculatus.  All  the  fpines  of  the  fin3 
grooved.  Linn.  Tranf. 

The  body  is  greenifh-yellow  above;  beneath  whitilh  with 
paler  fpots  ; feales  fmall,  oboval  ; the  iris  fn  very -yellow  ; 
gill-cover  of  two  pieces  ; lateral  line  parallel  with  the  back  ; 
vent  nearer  the  head  ; fins  grtemfh  and  without  fpots  ; tail 
bifid.  Obferved  at  the  fame  place  as  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies. 

Ch/etodon  ocellatus.  A black  band  acrofs  the  eyes  ; 
dorfal  fin  with  twelve  fpines,  and  an  ocellated  fpot ; anal 
fpines  three.  Ch/tlodon  ocellatus,  Bloch. 

Found  in  India.,  The  body  is  yellow  above;  beneath 
white,  and  covered  with  large  feales  ; the  jaws  are  equal 
and  prominent  ; lips  thick  ; gili-cover  confiding  of  one 
Ihort  golden  lamina;  lateral  line  ftraight,  interrupted  at 
the  dorfal  fpot  ; fins  cinereous,  witii  branched  rays. 

Ch /etodon  Jetifer.  A very  long  fetiform  ray,  and 
black  annular  fpot  in  the  dorfal  fin.  Cheelodon  fetifer  ; Le 
Seton,  Bloch. 

The  body  of  this  fifli  is  of  a roundifh  ovate  form,  with 
the  head  rather  taper  and  produced  ; the  colour  is  purplifli- 
red  on  the  back,  and  a tinge  of  red  and  intermixture  of  yel- 
low pervade  the  red  of  the  body,  which  is  tranfverfely  faf- 
ciated  with  about  nine  oblique  crimfon  dripes  ; through  the 
eye  paffes  a broad  black  tranfverfe  band,  margined  on  both 
fides  with  white  ; the  fins  are  yellow,  with  a brown  margi- 
nal dripe  on  the  anal  and  dorfal  fin,  and  three  dripes  of  the 
fame  colour  acrofs  the  tail.  A native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Ch/etodon  falcula.  Back  with  two  black  fickle- 
formed  fpots,  edged  with  white.  Uhalodon  falcula,  La  Fau~ 
cille,  Bloch,  & c. 

This  inhabits  the  coad  of  Coromandel.  In  its  general  pro-; 
perties  this  refembles  the  lad;  it  has  a fimilar  ocular  band  of 
black,  but  the  colours  are  paler,  more  inclining  to  yellow  ; the 
tranfverfe  bands  violaceous,  paler  and  lefs  angulated,  and  the 
dorfal  fin  has  neither  the  black  fpot  encircled  by  a white 
ring,  nor  the  remarkable  fetiform  ray,  like  the  lad  fpe- 
cies. 

Ch/etodon  tricolor.  Anterior  part  of  the  body  yel- 
low ; poderior  black ; tail  and  border  of  the  dorfal  and 
anal  fins  yellow,  edged  with  red. 

Duhamel  was  the  fird  author  who  publifhed  a figure  of 
this  fuperb  fifh.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  a native  of  Gaudaloupe. 
Bloch  deferibesit  as  a Brafilian  fpecies,  on  the  authority  of 
Prince  Maurice.  It  is  of  a more  elongated  figure  than  the 
generality  of  Chaetodons,  and  feems  to  agree  better  in  this 
refpeft  with  the  Labrus  genus.  The  head  and  fore  part  of 
the  body  are  of  a fine  golden  yellow,  the  poderior  part  deep 
black,  and  the  two  colours  feparate  abruptly  in  an  obliquely 
incurvated  direction,  leaving  the  lower  half  of  the  pedtoral 
fin,  and  the  belly  down  to  the  vent,  fine  yellow.  The  bed 
of  black  paffes  without  interruption  into  the  anal  fin,  and 
poderior  end  of  the  dorfal  fin,  in  both  of  which  it  form3  a 
fubtriangular  difle  within  the  yeilow  border  of  thefe  fins. 
The  tail  is  much  furcated. 

Ch/etodon  Kleinii.  Head  marked  with  an  ocular  band  ; 
dorfal  fin  feventeen-fpined. 

Fird  deferibed  by  Klein,  and  named  after  that  author  by 
Bloch.  This  fifli  is  of  an  orbicular  form..  The  opening  of 
the  mouth  very  fmall ; the  noflrils  fimple  ; iris,  white;  gill- 
cover  confiding  of  two  plates  ; lateral  line  bent,  and  fituated 
near  the  back  ; the  back  is  yellowifli,  inclining  to  olive- 
brown  ; the  belly  filvery;  tins  yellowifli.  Figured  by 
Bloch,  from  a large  fpecimen  in  the  collection  of  Linke,  at 
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Leipzig:  its  general  fize  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  feas  of 
which  it  inhabits,  is  not  exadtly  known. 

C HyETODON  bimaculatus.  Head  marked  with  an  ocu- 
lar band  ; an  annular  fpot  and  half  fpot  on  the  dorfal 
ft).  Chatodon  bimaculatus , La  Bandouliere  a deux  taches, 
Bloch. 

Th  is  filh  is  of  a roundifh  form,  the  back  very  gibbous, 
and  tlie  abdomen  flattilh  ; the  head  is  Hoping,  lengthened, 
and  tapering  ; the  back  is  brown  ; Tides  whitifh,  tinged 
with  grey  ; pedloral  and  ventral  fins  are  red  ; the  reft  yellow 
at  the  bale,  and  greyifn  at  the  extremities  ; band  acrofs  the 
eyes  edged  with  white  ; and  the  black  fpot  on  the  dorfal 
fin  is  encircled  with  a white  ring  ; the  half  fpot  bounded  on 
one  fide  with  a femicircular  white  line.  Inhabits  the  Indian 
feas. 

Chatodon  biaculeatus.  Two  fpined  below  the  eyes. 
Chatodon  biaculeatus , La  Bandouliere  a deux  aviations, 
Bloch. 

The  body  of  this  fifii  is  of  an  elongated  form  ; the  head 
is  yellow  ; the  back  blue  ; and  the  belly  white.  Acrofs 
the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  is  a tranfverfe  brown  ftreak  ; 
another  paftes  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  a third  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fin,  near  the  tail. 
The  pofterior  one  of  the  two  fpines  below  the  eves  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  ; all  the  fins  are  grey.  This  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Ch^etopon  fargoides.  Golden  yellow  ; head  and  fix 
tranfverfe  bands  violet.  La  Cbetodon  Sargotde , Cepede. 

Dcfcribed  by  La  Cepede  from  the  drawings  and  manu- 
feripts  of  Plumier.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  thirteen  fpiny 
rays  ; pedloral  fin  one  : there  is  a depreflion  before  the  eyes; 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  final],  and  the  upper  lip  thick  ; 
gill-covers  rounded.  This  is  a native  of  the  American  feas. 

Ch/etodon  Lamarkii.  Golden  yellow,  with  three  lon- 
gitudinal dufky  ftripes.  Chatodon  La  Mark , Cepede. 

The  defeription  of  this  fpecies  is  taken  by  Cepede  from  a 
fpecimen  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  native 
country  of  which  is  unknown.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer 
than  the  upper  ; the  feales  rounded,  ftriated,  and  denticu- 
lated ; fifteen  fpiny  rays,  and  fixteen  foft  ones  in  the  dorfal 
fin  ; three  fpiny,  and  twenty  foft  ones  in  the  anal  fin  ; gill- 
covers  armed  with  a very  long  fpine. 

Ch.etodon  conjlriBus.  Yellowifh  grey,  with  numerous 
black  bands,  and  body  conftridled  in  the  middle.  Shaw, 
N.  Holland.  Zool. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  eight  inches ; the 
fhape  of  the  body  inclining  to  an  oblong  fquare,  and  re- 
markably contracting  in  diameter  about  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  appear  conllridted  in  that  part  ; feales  of  moderate  fize; 
colour  yellowifh-grey,  tinged  on  the  back  and  part  of  the  fins 
with  blue  ; acrofs  the  body  eight  black  bands,  that  in  the 
middle  narrowelt  ; on  the  back  two  very  diflindt  fins,  the 
rays  of  the  firft  being  all  fpiny  ; tail  inclining,  though  very 
{lightly,  to  a lunated  form.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas,  and 
obferved  about  the  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

Ch^etodon  armatus.  Siivery,  with  feven  tranfverfe  black 
bands,  lengthened  head  and  two  dorfal  fins.  Shaw  Gen. 
Zool. 

The  length  of  the  fpecimen  deferibed  in  White’s  Journ. 
New  South  Wales,  was  about  four  inches;  the  colour  fil- 
very-white,  darker,  and  with  a bluifit  tinge  on  the  back  ; 
head  of  a fomewhat  lengthened  form  ; acrofs  the  body  feven 
black  bands;  on  the  back  two  diilindt  dorfal  fins,  of  which 
the  firft  conlifts  of  very  ftrong  fpiny  rays,  the  third  ex- 
ceeding the  reft  in  length  ; tail  very  (lightly  inclining  to  a 
lunated  form  at  the  extremity.  Obferved  about  the  coaft 
of  New  Holland. 
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CHjETUORI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  Higher  Germany,  among  the  Curiones. 

CHAFALIA,  in  Geography,  the  firft  large  body  of 
water  which  leaves  the  Miffifippi,  and  falls,  by  a regular  and 
feparate  channel,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  leaves  the 
Miffifippi  in  the  wefternmoft  part  cf  the  remarkable  bend 
juft  below  the  boundary,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  formerly  a continuation  of  the  Red  River,  when  the 
Miffifippi  wafhed  the  high  land  from  Clarklviile  to  the 
Bayou  Tunica,  or  Willing’s  creek,  the  traces  of  which  are 
yet  vifible  by  the  lake,  through  which  a large  current  ftill 
paftes,  when  the  river  is  high.  The  diftance  on  a ftraight 
line  from  Clarkfville  to  the  Bayou  Tunica  is  not  more  than 
eight  miles ; but  by  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  river,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  not  lefs  than  50  miles.  If  the  Miffifippi  ffiould 
break  its  way  by  a fhorter  courfe,  which  is  not  improbable, 
the  Chafalia  will  again  become  a part  of  the  Red  River. 
When  the  Miffifippi  is  high,  the  draught  into  the  Chafalia 
is  very  ftrong,  and  has  frequently  carried  rafts,  and  likewife 
fome  few  flats  or  Kentucky  boats  down  it,  which  are  gene- 
rally loft.  This  branch,  not withftanding  its  fize,  is  not 
navigable  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
floating  bridge,  or  raft,  acrofs  it,  of  many  leagues  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  fo  firm  and  compadl  that  cattle  and  horfes- 
are  driven  over  it.  This  aftomlhing  bridge,  or  raft,  Is  con- 
ftantiy  augmented  by  the  trees  or  rubbilh.,  which  the  Cha- 
falia draws  out  of  the  Miffifippi. 

CHAFE,  or  Chafing  of  a rope , in  Sea~Language,  is 
faid  of  a rope  that  is  galled  or  fretted,  or  when  the  rope 
runs  againft  any  thing.  The  cable  is  chafed  in  the  haavfe, 
fignifies  that  it  is  fretted  or  begun  to  be  worn  out  there. 

Chafe -Wax,  orCHAUFEE -Wax,  an  officer  in  chancery, 
whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  fit  the  wax  for  the  fealing  of  writs, 
patents,  and  other  inftruments  iffued  thence. 

CHAFER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfillan  ; 50  miles  S.  ot  Schiras. 

CHAFF,  in  Agriculture , the  hufley  fubft.3nce  of  corn,, 
which  is  feparated  by  threffiing  and  winnowing.  It  aifo 
fometimes  fignifies  the  rind  of  corn  : thus,  barley  that  has 
a thick  rind  is  said  to  be  thick-chaffed  ; and  it  likewife  im- 
plies ftraw,  &c.  cut  fmali  for  the  purpofe  of  being  given  to 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  mixed  with  corn.  This  fubftance, 
whether  obtained  by  the  drefling  of  grain  or  made  from  ftraw 
and  other  matters  by  cutting,  is  highly  ufeful  in  the  feeding 
of  horfes  and  many  other  animals,  as  faving  much  other 
more  valuable  food.  Befides  its  advantage  in  the  common 
feeding  of  animals,  it  is  of  vaft  utility  in  the  fattening  of 
different  forts  of  animals,  where  much  luxuriant  green  food 
is  given,  as  a dry  meat ; as  without  fome  fort  of  material  of 
this  nature  they  never  go  on  well. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Young,  that  the  practice: 
of  cutting  both  hay  and  ftraw  for  all  forts  of  Itock  is  one- 
that  has  been  found  very  important  by  many  pradiica!  and 
intelligent  cultivators  of  great  experience  ; and  though  he- 
admits  that  general  obfervations  are  not  equally  iatisfadlory 
with  that  of  comparative  experience,  there  can  probably  be 
little  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  applying  it. 
Bdides,  there  are  but  few  perfons  who  have  opportunity, 
time,  and  power,  to  make  comparifons  between  the  food 
and  labour  of  different  teams  fed  in  the  common  way  with 
hay,  and  with  cut  chaff,  half  or  one-third  ftraw.  The; 
opinions  of  the  belt  informed  and  moft  practical  perfons  are,, 
however,  decidedly  in  fupport  of  the  latter  method..  It  is, 
therefore,  conceived  by  the  above  intelligent  writer,  that 
the  pradtice  of  giving  hay  cut  with  a mixture  of  ltraw>  in- 
ftead  of  feeding  in  the  common  wray  with  hay,  is  at  all 
events  to  be  advifed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  effected. 
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as  the  fa  vine  is  unqueftionable  ; and  lie  thinks  thatit  fhould 
not  on'y  be  praAifed  for  the  teams,  but  likewile  for  all  the 
other  forts  of  Rock  that  con  fume  hay.  Pie  adds,  that  Mr. 
Page  of  Cobham,  in  feeding  his  flock,  gives  no  hay  or  ltraw 
but  what  is  cut  into  chaff  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  fame  author  thinks  that  if  racks* are  permitted  in  a 
ftable,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  prevent  horfe-keepers  from 
cramming  them  full  of  hay,  and  efpecially  at  night.  The  bell 
contrivance  he  has  heard  of  to  fivpply  the  place  of  racks  was 
that  of  Mr.  Vancouver,  who  made,  he  fays,  a fort  of  hopper 
the  whole  length  of  the  manger,  which  delivered  chaff  from 
a loft  above  it  gradually,  as  the  horfes  moved  the  lower  lip 
of  the  hopper  with  their  nofes ; in  this  manner  fupplying 
themfelves.  But  a very  intelligent  nobleman,  he  obferves, 
on  trying  it,  found  that  it  would  not  deliver  regularly. 
This  might  arife,  he  thinks,  from  the  dimenfions  not  having 
been  fufficiently  attended  to  ; for  if  the  hopper  be  not  of  a 
due  breadth,  the  chaff  might  arch  above  the  moveable  board, 
and  not  come  down  : the  aperture  in  the  manger  through 
which  it  paffes  (mill  neceffarily,  he  imagines,  be  of  a certain 
. iize,  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow.  It  certainly  fe*  ms, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  a praAical  idea,  and  very  capable,  after 
pome  trials  and  regulations,  of  being  fully  applicable  to  com- 
mon practice.  It  well  deferves  attention,  efpecially  as  the 
expence  of  an  experiment  for  one  flail  could  not  be  confider- 
able.  He  has  often  determined  to  try  it  himftlf,  but  has 
always  been  prevented  by  fome  journey  or  excurfion  taking 
him  from  home,  at  the  moment  when  he  could  otherwife 
have  given  the  requifite  attention.  He  conceives  that  it 
would  demand  a manger  from  four  to  fix  inches  wider  than 
common  ones,  to  render  it  perfect  for  this  purpofe. 

In  the  ufe  of  this  fubflance  for  flieep,  confiderable  atten- 
tion is  neceffary  to  the  troughs  in  wh’ch  it  is  given,  to  fee 
that  they  be  fo  fecured  by  boards  that  it  is  not  blown  out 
of  them.  This  is  effected,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  in 
lord  Clarendon’s  fheep-yard  in  Hertfordfhire,  by  a femicir- 
.cular  boarding  of  thin  material0,  which  covers  the  heads  of 
the  animals  while  they  are  feeding  in  the  troughs. 

It  has  been  fuggefled  by  the  fame  writer,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  when  chaff  is 
made  to  undergo  the  procefs  or  fermentation  in  the  houfes 
where  it  is  depofited,  by  (lightly  watering  it,  it  is  ren- 
dered “ much  more  nutritious  than  when  ufed  in  the  common 
way.” 

Chaff,  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  the  feales  or  dry 
membranous  fubllances,  interpofed  between  the  florets  of 
fome  aggregate  and  compound  plants,  as  in  Dipfacus, 
Hypchaeris,  &c.  In  that  cafe  the  receptacle  is  faid  to  be 
chaffy. 

Chaff -Cutter,  in  Rural  Economy , an  implement  con- 
druAea  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  hay,  draw,  and  other 
fubftances  into  chaff.  Inflruments  of  this  fort  confided 
fo  rmerly  fimply  of  a box  and  a cutting  blade  ; but  they  are 
atprefent  much  improved,  being  made  of  different  forms  and 
conftruAions,  fo  as  to  perform  the  work  with  greater  eco- 
nomy and  difpatch.  Mr.  Cook  has  invented  one,  which, 
by  means  of  a man  and  boy,  will  cut  one  hundred  quarters 
a week  ; and  when  fixed  to  a large  wheel,  and  turned  by  an 
animal,  fuch  as  a poney  or  afs,  will  cut  half  the  above 
quantity  per  day.  Another  contrived  by  Mr.  Nailer  is 
capable  of  cutting  three  quarters  an  hour,  by  the  affidance 
of  two  men,  and  colls  about  ten  guineas.  An  iniliument 
for  this  purpofe,  made  by  Mr.  James  Pihe,  is  like  wife  both 
cheap  and  of  the  mod  limple  conftruAion.  It  is  fixed  on  a 
wooden  frame,  which  is  fnpported  with  four  :egs  ; and  on 
this  frame  is  a box  for  containing  the  ffraw,  four  feet  fix 
inches  long,  and  about  ten  inches  broad  : at  one  end  are 
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fixed  acrofs  the  box  two  rollers,  inlaid  with  iron,  in  a dia- 
gonal line,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; on 
the  ends  of  thefe  rollers  are  fixed  two  ft  rang  brafs  wheels, 
which  take  one  into  the  other.  On  one  of  thefe  wheels  is  a 
cofitraA  wheel,  whofe  teeth  take  in  a worm  on  a large  ar- 
bour ; on  the  end  of  the  arbour  is  fixed  a wooden  wheel, 
two  feet  five  inches  diameter,  and  three  inches  thick.  On 
the  inner  part  of  this  wheel  is  fixed  a knife,  and  at  every  re- 
volution of  the  wheel  the  knife  paffes  before  the  end  of  the 
box,  and  cuts  the  chaff,  which  is  brought  forward  between 
the  rollers,  which  are  about  two  inches  and  a half  afunder. 
The  draw  is  brought  on  by  the  worm  taking  one  tooth  of 
the  wheel  every  round  of  the  knife  : the  draw  being  fo  hard 
preffed  between  the  rollers,  the  knife  cuts  off  the  chaff  with 
fo  great  eafe,  that  twenty-two  bufhels  can  be  cut  within  the 
hour,  and  makrs  no  more  noife  than  is  can  fed  by  the  knife 
pafiing  through  the  chaff.  It  confifts  of  the  box  into  which 
the  draw  is  put,  and  an  upper  roller,  with  diagonal  projeA- 
ing  ribs  of  iron  ; the  whole  moving  by  the  revolution  of  the 
brafs  wheel,  on  the  axis  of  which  it  is  fixed.  Another 
brafs  wheel  ha°  upon  it  a face  wheel,  whofe  teeth  take 
into  the  endlefs  ferew  on  the  arbour,  while  the  teeth  on  the 
edge  of  this  wheel  enter  between  thofe  on  the  edge  of  the 
other  wheel.  On  the  axis  of  the  latter  brafs  wheel  is  a roller 
with  iron  nbs,  fimilar  to  the  above,  but  hid  within  tfie  box. 
The  arbour  has  one  of  the  enA  of  winch  t is  compofed 
made  fquare,  and  palling  through  a mortid  in  the  center  of 
the  wooden  wheel,  which  is  fattened  by  a ftrong  ferew  and 
nut  ; the  other  end  of  this  arbour  moves  round  in  a hole 
within  the  wooden  block  ; and  the  knife  is  made  fad  by 
(crews  to  the  wooden  wheel,  and  kept  at  the  didance  of 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  it,  by  means  of  a drip 
of*  wood  of  that  thicknefs,  of  the  form  of  the  blade,  and 
reaching  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge.  The  handle  is  mor- 
tifed  into  the  outfide  of  the  wooden  wheel. 

An  improved  machine  of  this  fort  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  of  Woburn,  Bedfordfhire,  and  de- 
feribed  in  the  TranfaAions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  & c.  With  it  the  chaff  is  cut  by  two 
knives,  fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fellies  to  two  wheels, 
which  are  llrongly  conneAcd  together  ; the  edge  of  the 
knives  being  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
plane  of  the  wheel’s  motion.  Thefe  knives  are  fo  fixed  as 
to  be  forced  forward  by  fprings  on  the  wheel,  which  fprngs 
are  formed  to  adjuft,  and  aA  more  or  lefs,  as  occafion  may 
require,  fo  as  to  give  the  knives  as  much  preffure  againd  the 
box  as  may  be  requifite  to  cut  the  draw.  The  knives  are 
prevented  from  coining  too  forward,  and  occafioning  unne- 
ceffary  friAion,  b.y  wedges  being  put  in  under  the  flapks  y 
which  wedges,  as  the  knives  wear,  mud  be  drawn  out  fo  as 
to  admit  the  knives  to  come  more  forward.  With  the  be- 
fore-meutioned  provifions,  it  will  be  found  very  eafv  at  any 
time  to  put  on  new  knives,  as  the  fprings,  & c.  will  always 
adjull  them  to  their  work. 

On  one  fide  of  the  wheel  is  fixed  a round  block  of  wood, 
in  which  there  are  four  holes  and  a moveable  ferew  ; to  this 
block  is  ferewed  one  end  of  the  feeding-arm,  running  nearly 
horizontally  to  the  crofs~bar  at  the  end  of  the  box  ; to  which 
crofs  bar  there  is  a pin,  moveable  to  five  different  hobs,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  four  holes  in  the  block  before  de- 
ferjbed,  twenty  chafiges  in  the  length  of  the  chaff  may  be 
obtained.  The  draw  is  brought  forward  by  the  'oilers  in 
the  box,  the  form  of  which  has  been  juft  defcribed,  which 
rollers  are  turned  from  the  outfide  by  the  triggers  or  r.  chet- 
wheels  on  each  fide  of  the  box,  which  move  more  or  It ; , ac- 
cording to  the  ftroke  given  to  the  crofs  bar  by  the  feeding- 
arm  and  wheel.  By  this  mode  of  feeding,  the  draw  is  per- 
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fe£Uy  at  reft,  and  does  not  prefs  forward  at  the  time  of  the 
knife  cutting  ; and,  by  means  of  the  pins  being  taken  out 
of  the  crofs-bar,  the  feeding  is  indantly  thrown  off,  al- 
though the  wheel  and  knives  may  continue  their  motion. 
Under  the  box  is  fufpended  the  preifing  weight,  which  may 
be  made  more  or  lefs  powerful  by  Ihifting  the  weight  on  the 
bearer  to  which  it  hangs,  and  alfo  may  be  thrown  on  either 
tide,  more  or  lefs,  as  cecafion  may  require  ; which  will  be 
found  ufeful,  in  order  to  force  the  ftraw  towards  the  knife, 
and  to  counterbalance  the  ratchet-wheel  of  the  upper  roller. 
Near  the  fulcrum  of  this  bearer  is  fixed  a chain,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  fufpended  from  a r Her j at  each  extremity 
of  which  is  a fmall  bar  of  iron,  joined  to  the  end  of  the  up- 
per fpiked  roller,  by  which  means  the  ftraw  is. always  equally 
prelfed  in  palling  the  two-fpiked  rollers.  The  winch  by 
which  the  machine  is  turned  is  of  the  common  kind,  and 
the  frame  of  the  machine  is  to  be  made  very  firm  and 
llrong. 

In  order  to  apply  this  implement  to  the  heft  advantage, 
the  inventor  propoles  a fecond  box,  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  ; which  box  may  he  of  any  length,  and  fuf- 
pended by  a line  and  counter-weight,  whereby  the  end  of  it 
is  brought  down  level  whilft  filling  with  ftraw,  and  then 
drawn  up,  la  as  to  give  the  box  a declivity,  to  make  the 
itraw  more  eafily  come  forward. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  much  advantage  may  be  derived  in  this 
intlrument  from  its  cutting  various  lengths,  refting  during 
the  cut,  the  knives  being  adjufted  to  their  work  by  regulat- 
ing fprings,  the  feeding  being  readily  thrown  ofi,  and  the 
preffure  moveable  to  either  fide.  It  is  alfo  well  calculated 
to  be  applied  to  any  power  which  may  be  oecafionally  fixed 
to  the  opposite  fide  to  that  on  which  it  is  turned  by  hand  ; 
and,  bv  the  additional  box,  when  tifed  by  hand,  the  work- 
man will  be  enabled  to  cut  for  fome  continuance,  without 
ftoppiug  to  feed. 

Where  threlhing  machines  are  in  ufe,  tliefe  implements 
may  frequently  be  attached  to  them  with  great  advantage. 
There  arc  many  other  in  liniments  of  this  fort  confirudled  in 
different  ways  ; but  thofe  which  are  the  lead  complex,  and 
can  be  afforded  at  the  cheaped  rate,  are  the  mod  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  ol  the  farmer.  See  Cutting-Box. 

The  above  machine,  as  conliderably  altered  and  im- 
proved by  Mi.  Rawntree,  is  seen  in  Plate  VII.  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  Jig.  x.  is  a fide,  and  Jig.  z.  an  end  view  of  it. 
The  advantages  of  this  implement  are,  id,  Its  great  fim- 
plicity  ; ad  Its  cutting  the  chaff  of  various  lengths  ; 3d, 
The  draw  b lug  at  red  while  the  knives  are  making  the 
cut  ; 4th,  The  friction  being  lefs,  more  work  of  courle  may 
be  done  with  equal  labour. 

A,  is  the  handle.  -- 

B,  B,  the  fly-wheels  on  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 

C,  the  ratchet-wheels,  and  rollers  for  drawing  the  draw 
forwards. 

D,  the  rods  to  work  the  ratchet-wheels,  connedted  with 
the  lever  and  crank. 

E,  the  box  for  containing  the  draw'. 

F,  the  lever  and  weight  for  preffmg  the  draw. 

G,  the  knives. 

H,  the  crank  for  regulating  the  cut. 

I,  the  frame. 

At  Jg.  3.  is  reprefented  Mr.  M'Dougall’s  patent  chaff- 
cutter,  which  is  a very  ufeful  inffrumept  of  this  kind.  In 
this  machine  the  inventor  has  been  particularly  careful  fo  to 
ccndrudl  it,  that,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  accidentally  broken, 
it  might  be  eafily  repaired  by  any  common  mechanic.  The 
fubdance  to  be  cut  into  chaff  may  be  nreffed  as  hard  as  the 
workman  choofes,  by  Amply  placing  the  weight  near  to  the 


end  of  the  lever.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  indrument 
confids  in  the  inventor  having  judicioufly  applied  a Ipiral 
groove  in  the  room  of  the  endlefs  ferew,  commonly  uled  by 
other  agricultural  indrument-makers,  by  means  of  which  he 
has  in  a great  degree  got  rid  of  fridfion  ; and  the  lever  may 
rife  to  any  height,  without  putting  the  machine  out  of 
work. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Young,  that  the  number  of 
machines  w'hich  have  been  invented  of  late  years  for  this 
purpofe,  mod  of  which  perform  their  work  with  fufficient 
accuracy,  leaves  no. farmer  in  the  kingdom  under  theneceffity 
of  employing  the  common  chaff-box,  which  is  worked  by 
thofe  only  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  making  ufe  of  it, 
and  who  commonly  make  much  greater  w'ages  per  day  than 
the  ordinary  pay.  He  obferves  that  there  is  a very  good 
machine  of  this  fort  made  at  Thetford,  which  only  colls 
eight  guineas.  It  has  been  obferved  by  a late  pradlical 
writer,  ihat  as  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  thefe  machines  are  thole  of  expedition  and  the  ltffcn- 
ing  of  manual  labour,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  thofe  of  the 
improved  kind  mud  anfwer  fuch  purpofes  much  more  ef- 
fedlually  than  fuch  as  were  formerly  in  ufe,  efpecially  where 
they  are  attached  to  any  great  powe.fi,  fuch  as  that  of  horfes, 
water,  See.  as  in  the  cafe  of  threlhing  machines,  or  ©their 
mills,  to  wdiich  they  are  in  general  well  fuited,  as  has  been 
noticed  above. 

Mr.  Page  of  Cobbam  has,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  at 
the  trifling  expence  of  only  five  pounds,  added  a nmll-v/hee! 
to  his  chaff-cutter,  b>y  which  means  a boy  and  a little  poney 
cut  twenty  bufhels  of  chaff  per  hour. 

Chaff -Houfe,  a place  condruCled  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
taining chaff.  It  Ihould  be  fituated  as  near  to  the  barn,- 
threlhmg  machine,  and  liable,  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it 
may  receive  it  with  the  lead  poffible-  labour  and  trouble. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  danger,  where  the  chaff  is  fuffered 
to  undergo  the  procefs  of  fermentation,  it  ihould  be  con- 
ftrudled  of  brick  work.  The  dimenfions  mult  be  luitable 
to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  or  the  quantity  of  live  Itock  that 
are  kept  and  fed  with  it. 

CHAFFER,  or  Cockchaffer,  in  Entomology,  the  com- 
mon Englilh  name  of  the  beetle,  called  by  Linnasus,  Sca- 
rabahus  melolontha,  and  by  Fabricius  Mel.olontha  vulga- 
ris. See  ScArab/eus. 

CHAFFERCONNERS,  in  Commerce,  printed  linens 
manufadtured  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  dominions.  They  are 
imported  by  the  w-ay -of  Surat;  and  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  linens  prohibited  in  France. 

CHAFFERS,  in  our  Statutes , ftem  to  fignify  wares  or 
merchandize.  3 Edwu  IV.  c.  4. 

The  original  French  of  the  datute  is  chajfares. 

CHAFFERY,  or  Chafery,  in  the  Iron-Works,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two  principal  forges.  The  other  is  called 
the  Jncry.  When  the  iron  has  been  wmought  at  the  finery, 
into  what  is  called  an  ancony  or  fquare  mafs,  hammered  into 
a bar  in  its  middie,  but  with  its  two  ends  rough,  the  bufinefs 
to  be  done  at  the  chaffery  is  the  reducing  of  the  whole  to  the 
fame  lhape,  by  hammering  down  thefe  rough  ends  to  the 
lhape  of  the  middle  part. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  Ornithology.  See  Fringilla  Ca- 
lebs. 

CHAGAING,  in  Geography,  a city  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  oppofite 
to  the  ancient  capital  Ainga-hung,  or  Awa,  in  N.  lat.  210 
56'.  E.  long.  96°.  Tins  city,  which  was  once  the  feat  of 
imperial  relidence,  is  fituated  paitlyatthe  foot  and  partly  on 
the  fide  of  a rugged  hill  ti  at  is  t oken  into  feparate  emi- 
nences, and  on  the  fumimt  of  tacn  Hands  a 1 piral  temple, 
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Thefe  temples,  riling  irregularly  above  one  another,  form  a 
beautiful  affembiage  of  objedls,  the  effedt  of  which  is  in- 
creafed  by,  their  being  carefully  white-wafhed  and  kept  in 
repair.  Chagaing  is  the  principal  emporium  to  which  cot- 
ton is  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  where,  af- 
ter being  cleaned,  it  is  embarked  for  the  China  market. 
The  operation  of  clearing  it  from  the  buds  is  performed  by 
females,  by  means  of  double  cylinders  turned  by  a lathe, 
which  a woman  works  with  her  foot,  while  fhe  applies  the 
cotton  with  her  hands.  This  city  is  become  a place  of  re- 
ligious refort,  from  the  number  of  praws  or  temples  eredted 
in  its  neighbourhood  ; as  well  as  on  aceount  of  its  being 
the  principal  manufadtory  of  images  or  flatucs  of  the  divi- 
nity, Gaudma,  which  are  fculptured  of  fine  marble  obtained 
in  a quarry  at  Maengaing  about  12  miles  didant.  Birmans 
are  forbidden  to  purchafe  the  marble  of  which  thefe  images 
are  made,  but  they  are  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  buy 
figures  of  the  deity  adfually  manufadtured,  and  to  carry  them 
to  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  empire.  Exportation  of  thefe 
marble  divinities  out  of  the  kingdom  is  ftridlly  forbidden. 

CHAGNON,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  6 leagues  S.  of  Lyons. 

CHAGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Chalons-fur-Laone  ; 10  miles  N.N.W.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  22 14,  and  the  canton  10,204  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  13;!  kiliometres,  and  13  com- 
munes. 

CHAGRE,  a river  of  North  America,  in  Terra  Firma, 
which  opens  into  the  North  Sea,  in  90  18'  40"  N.  lat.  and 
W.  long.  8r°;  30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Porto  Bello';  and  has 
its  fource  in  the  mountains  near  Cruces.  It  was  formerly 
called  Lagartos  from  the  number  of  alligators  in  it,  and 
was  difeovered  by  Lopez  de  Olano.  Diego  de  Alvites  dif- 
covered  that  part  of  it  where  Cruces  is  fituated  ; but  the 
fird  Spaniard  who  failed  down  it,  fo  as  to  reconnoitre  it  to 
its  mouth,  was  Captain  Hernando  de  la  Serna,  in  the 
year  1527.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  a fort,  feated  on  a 
deep  rock  on  the  ead  fide  near  the  fea-fhore.  This  fort  is 
called  San  Lorenzo  de  Chagres,  and  has  a commandant  and  a 
lieutenant  ; and  the  garrifon  is  draughted  from  Panama. 
The  fort  was  taken  by  admiral  Vernon  in  1740.  About  eight 
toifes  from  the  fort  is  a town  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes 
are  principally  of  reeds,  and  the  inhabitants  Negroes,  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  Meltizos.  They  are  a brave  and  adlive  people, 
and  occafionally  take  up  arms  to  the  number  of  triple  the 
ufual  garrifon  of  the  fort.  Oppofite,  on  a low  and  level  ground, 
Hands  the  royal  cuilom-houfe,  where  an  account  is  taken 
of  all  goods  conveyed  up  the  Chagre.  Here  the  breadth  of 
the  river  is  about  120  toifes,  but  it  becomes  gradually  nar- 
rower as  you  approach  its  fource.  At  Cruces,  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  it  is  only  20  toifes  broad  ; 
and  the  nearell  dillance  bttween  this  town  and  the  mouth  is 
ci  miles,  and  the  bearing  N.W.  70  24'  welferly  ; but  the 
dillance  meafured  along  the  feveral  windings  of  the  river  is 
no  lel’o  than  43  miles.  It  breeds  a great  number  of  Cay- 
manes  or  alligators,  creatures  often  feen  on  its  banks,  which 
are  impaffable,  both  on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  trees, 
and  the  bufhes,  which  cover  the  ground,  as  it  were  with 
thorns.  Some  of  thefe  trees,  efpecially  the  cedar,  are  ufed 
in  making  the  canoes  or  banjas,  employed  on  the  river. 
The  pallage  of  the  river  is  obftrudled  by  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  that  fall  into  it ; and  alfo  by  the  fwift  currents 
over  the  fhaliows.  The  barks  employed  on  this  river 
are  the  chatas  and  bongos,  called  in  Peru,  bonques.  The 
fird  are  coinpoft  d of  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  like  barks,  and 
jjf  a great  breadth,  that  they  may  draw  but  little  water  : 


they  carry  fix  or  feven  hundred  quintals.  The  bongos  are 
formed  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  forr.e  of  them  being  ix 
Paris  feet  broad,  and  conveniently  carrying  four  or  five  hun- 
dred  quintals.  Both  forts  have  a cabin  at  the  Hern  for  the 
convenience  of  paffengers,  and  a kind  of  awning  reaching  to 
the  head,  with  a partition  in  the  middle  continued  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  veffd  ; and  over  the  whole,  when 
the  veffel  is  loaded,  are  laid  hides,  that  the  goods  may  not 
be  damaged  by  the  rains,  which  are  frequently  violent. 
Each  of  thefe  requires,  befides  a pilot,  at  lead  18  or  20  ro- 
bufl  negroes,  for  without  fuch  a number,  they  would  not  be 
able,  in  going  up,  to  make  any  way  againft  the  current. 
All  the  forelts  and  woods  near  this  river  are  full  of  wild 
beads,  and  efpecially  different  kinds  of  monkies,  the  flelh  of 
which  is  highly  valued  by  the  negroes.  They  are  alfo 
eaten  by  the  Creoles  and  the  Europeans. 

CPIAGREEN,  or  Chagrin,  in  Commerce.  See  Sha- 
green. 

CHAHAIGNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  didridl  of  St.  Calais  ; 5 
miles  N.E.  of  Chateau  du  Loir. 

CHA-PIO,  a town  of  China  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche- 
li ; 7 miles  S.  of  Chun-te. 

CHA-HO-TCHAN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary;  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Ning-yuen. 

CHAIA,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby ; 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Obdorfkoi. 

CHAIBAR,  or  Kaibar,  a drong  town  of  Arabia,  taken 
from  the  Jews  by  Mahomet,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  Hegeira, 
A.D.  61 8 : 152  miles  N.E.  of  Medina. 

CHAILARD,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didridl  of  Tournon  ; 4J  leagues  N.W.  of  Privas.  The 
place  contains  172 2,  and  the  canton  9693  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  16/f  kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

CHAlLLAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  didridl  of  Chateauroux  ; 4 leagues  S.S.W. 
of  Argenton. 

CH  A ILL  AND,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridl 
of  Laval  ; 10  miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  2059, 
and  the  canton  15,166  inhabitants:  the  territory  compre- 
hends 237^  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

CHAILLE'-Les-Marais,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  dillridt  of  Fontenay-le  Comte;  3 leagues 
W.S.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1749,  and  the  canton 
7347  inhabitants  : the  territory  comprehends  235  kiliome- 
tres and  7 communes. 

CHAILLE'-Sous-Les-Ormeaux,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Sable. 

CHAILLEVETTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente ; 5 miles  S.  of  Ma- 
rennes. 

CHAILLONE',  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne,  and  didridt  of  Alen$on,  containing  about  1100 
inhabitants  ; one  league  N.  of  Sees. 

CHAIN,  in  French  cha'ine , an  indrument  compofed,  or 
confiding  of  links,  and  commonly  made  of  iron,  though  it 
may  be  made  of  other  metals.  There  are  different  chains 
for  different  purpofes;  as  draft  chains,  bending  chains,  cant- 
ing chains,  mill-chains,  meafuring  chains,  neck  chains,  See. 
Sec. 

A port-chain,  or  chaine  de  port,  is  a ftrong  iron  chain, 
reaching  acrofs  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  prevent  veflels 
from  falling  or  getting  into  it.  Of  thefe  there  are  fome- 
times  feveral  at  the  entrance  of  one  and  the  fame  port  ; and 
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when  it  is  wide  they  are  fupported  on  piles  from  diffance  to 
diltance. 

A foraging  chain,  or  chainedu  fourrage,  is  the  placing,  by 
means  of  a chain  of  foldiers,  or  a military  communication  and 
arrangement  of  troops;  thole  who  are  charged  with  forag- 
ing in  a date  of  fecurity  againft  any  attack,  or  incurfion  of 
the  enemy;  thofe  forming  the  chain  bemg  commanded  to 
keep  a constant  and  cartful  look  out  on  all  Tides. 

The  Romans,  when  they  went  to  war,  carried  with  them 
a great  number  of  chains,  deftined  for  thofe  that  might  be- 
come their  prifoners.  They  had  them  made  of  different  me- 
tals ; a great  many  of  iron,  others  of  diver,  and  fome  even  of 
gold.  And  they  were  difti ibuted  or  made  ufe  of  according 
to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  prifoners.  Before  the  battle 
at  the  Tbrafymene  lake,  between  Hannibal  and  Flaminius, 
the  latter,  who,  though  altogether  unfit  for  the  manage- 
ment of  military  affairs,  was  vain,  arrogant,  and  prefumptu- 
ous  ; was  Angularly  formed  by  nature  for  the  gaining  of  po- 
pularity" ; was  a plaufible  prater  or  dedaimer,  and  fo  perfua- 
live  a public  fpeaker,  that  he  filled  the  people  with  fuch 
confidence  of  victory  and  fuccefs,  that  the  multitude  of 
thofe,  who  followed  his  army  for  the  fake  of  booty,  as  Po- 
lybius informs  us,  exceeded  even  the  number  of  his  troop!!, 
and  carried  with  them  chains,  letters,  and  other  implements 
of  the  fame  kind  in  great  quantities  and  abundance. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  are,  chains,  or,  in  a 
field,  gules.  The  occafion  hereof  is  referred  to  the  kings  of 
Spain  leagued  againlt  the  Moors ; who  having  gained  a ce- 
lebrated vidlory  againlf  them  in  1212,  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  fpoils,  the  magnificent  tent  of  Miralmumin  fell  to  the 
king  of  Navarre  ; as  being  the  firft  that  broke  and  foiced 
the  chains  thereof. 

Chain,  a gold,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  or  badges  of  the 
dignity  of  a lord  mayor  of  London  ; and  remains  to  the 
perfon,  after  his  being  divelted  of  that  magillrature,  as  a 
mark  that  he  has  pafftd  the  chair. 

Something  like  this,  Chorier  obferves,  obtained  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  : the  principal  ornament  of  their  people 
in  power  and  authority  was  a gold  chain,  which  they  wore 
on  all  occafions ; and  even  in  battle,  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  common  foldiers.  Hid.  de  Dauph.  lib.iii.  p.  130. 

Chain  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  firing,  or  twilled  wire; 
ferving  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes,  and  other  valuable 
toys  upon.  The  invention  of  this  piece  of  curious  work 
was  owing  to  the  Englifh  : whence,  in  foreign  countries,  it 
is  denominated  the  Englifh  chain.  It  was  fume  time  before 
foreigners  undertook  to  imitate  them,  and  at  lad  with  no 
extraordinary  fuccefs:  thofe  of  Paris  have  come  neared. 
Thefe  chains  were  at  fird  ufually  either  of  diver  or  gold, 
fome  of  gilt  copper ; the  thread  or  wire  of  each  kind  mull 
be  very  fine. 

For  the  fabric,  or  making  of  thefe  Chains  ; a part  of  the 
wire  is  folded  into  little  links  of  an  oval  form  ; the  longed 
diameter  about  three  lines ; the  fhorted,  one.  Thefe,  after 
they  have  been  exactly  foldered,  are  again  folded  into  two; 
and  then  bound  together,  or  interwoven,  by  means  of  feve- 
ral  other  little  threads  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ; fome  whereof, 
which  pafs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  refemble  the  warp  of  a 
duff ; and  the  others  which  pafs  tranfverfely,  the  woof.  There 
are  at  l.all  4000  little  links  in  a chain  of  four  pendants; 
which  are,  by  this  means,  bound  fo  equally,  and  withal  fo 
firmly  together,  that  the  eye  is  deceived,  and  takes  the  whole 
to  confilt  of  one  entire  pieca. 

Plate  Mechanics,  fg.  r,  reprefents  the  chain  ufed  for  com- 
mon purpofes  with  oval  links  ; the  ends  of  which  axe  welded 
or  foldered  together. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  chain  ufed  for  flight  purpofes,  as  feales,  &c. 
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the  links  are  formed  of  wire,  and  the  ends  are  fometimes 
foldered  to  the  middle. 

Fig.  3,  is  a chain  nearly  the  fame  as  the  lad,  except  that 
the  ends  of  the  links  are  hooked  into  one  another  inltead  of 
being  foldered. 

F/g.  4,  Ihews  a chain  invented  by  Mr.  Hancok,  for 
which  he  received  a premium  of  5°  guineas  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  is  described  in  their  Tranladlions. 
The  two  ends  of  the  wire  of  which  this  link  is  coir.- 
pofed  are  hooked  to  the  middle  of  it.  This  chain  is  ufed  in 
Baker’s  patent  mangle,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

Fig.  f is  a double  wire  chain  ; the  ends  of  which  are 
foldered  together.  This  is  very  ancient,  being  deferibed  in 
a book  of  Agricola  “ De  Re  Metailica,”  printed  in  1624, 
p.  132. 

Fig.  6,  dtews  a very  fimple  chain  formed  of  bunches  of 
final!  wire. 

Fig.  y,  is  a flat  chain  ; it  has  a wire  link,  the  ends  of 
which  are  bent  into  an  eye,  ah,  to  receive  the  parts-  e,  d,  of 
another  link  ; this  chain  may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  in 
turning  wheels  inltead  of  a Itrap  or  rope,  as  cogs  may  be 
fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  which  go  into  the  fpaces, 
A,  A,  A,  of  the  chain,  and  prevent  its  flipping.  This  is 
alfo  dtferibed  in  Agricola  de  Re  Metailica,  pages  133  and 
162. 

Fig.  8,  is  a ether  for  the  fame  purpofe;  it  has  two  kinds 
of  links;  one,  c,  is  of  wire  bent  into  a fquare,  the  other,  b , is 
made  of  copper  or  iron  plate  bent  and  rivetted. 

Fig.  9,  is  the  chain  ufed  in  watches  and  fpring  clocks, 
alfo  in  lleam  engines:  it  is  compoftd  of  two  thin  pieces  of 
fteel  plates,  a a,  between  which  is  the  other,  b , of  twice  the 
thicknefs;  they  are  held  together  by  a pin,  which  makes  the 
joints. 

Chain  is  alfo  a kind  of  meafure  in  France,  applied  to 
fewel-wood,  fheaves  of  corn,  in  ellimating  the  tythes,  hay, 
and  horfes.  Thefe  meafures  are  divided  vanoufly,  according 
tc  the  life's  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Chain,  in  Geography,  an  iflaitd  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
difeovered  bv  captain  Cook  in  1769,  about  4 leagues  long 
and  two  wide.  S.  lat.  170  23'.  W.  long.  145°  54'. 

Chain,  or  Curb,  in  the  Manege.  See  Bits. 

Chain,  in  Surveying,  is  a meahire,  confiding  of  a certain 
number  of  licks  of  iron  wire,  ufually  a hundred  ; ferving  to 
take  the  divnenfions  of  fields,  See.  This, is  what  Mcrfcnne 
takes  to  be  the  arvipendium  of  the  ancients. 

The  chain  is  of  various  dimenfioos,  as  the  length  or  num- 
ber of  links  varies:  that  commonly  ufed  in  meafuring  land, 
called  Gunter’s  chain , is  in  length  four  poles  or  perches  ; or 
22  yards ; or  66  feet,  confiding  of  a hundred  equal  links; 
each  link  being  T\f3  of  a yard,  or  of  a foot,  or  7.92 
inches  long;  that  is  nearly,  eight  inches  or  of  a foot. 
Whence  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  «nv  number  of  thofe  links  to 
feet,  or  any  number  of  feec  to  links. 

This  chain  is  entirely  adapted  to  Englifh  meafures  ; and 
its  chief  convenience  is  in  finding  readily  the  numbers  con- 
tained in  a given  field.  'Where  the  proportions  of  fquare 
feet  and  acres  d.ffer,  the  chain,  to  have  the  fame  advantages 
as  Gunter’s  chain,  mud  alfo  be  varied.  Thus,  in  Scotland, 
the  chain  ought  t®  be  of  74  feet,  or  24  Scots  ells,  if  no 
regard  be  l ad  to  the  difference  between  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lifli  foot  ; but  if  regard  be  had  to  this  difference,  the  Scots 
chain  ought  to  confift  of  74-f-  Englifh  feet,  or  74  feet  four 
inches,  and  of  an  inch.  This  chain  being  divided  into  a 
hundred  links,  each  of  thefe  will  be  SAVo  inches.  See 
Foot  and  Acre. 

That  ord  uaiily  ufed  for  large  alliances  is  in  length  a 
hundred  feet ; each  link  one  foot. 
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For  fmall  parcels,  as  gardens,  See.  is  fometimes  ufed  a 
fmall  chain  of  one  pole,  or  fixteen  feet  and  a half  in  length  j 
each  link  one  inch  In  meafuring  towns,  a chain  of  50 

feet  in  length,  confiding  of  50  links,  is  the  mod  commodious, 
with  an  off-fet-Aaff  of  10  feet  in  length. 

Some  in  lieu  of  chains  ufe  ropes  ; but  thefe  are  liable  to 
feveral  irregularities ; both  from  the  different  degrees  of 
moifture,  and  of  the  force  which  ftrctches  them.  Schwen- 
terus,  in  his  Practical  Geometry,  tells  us,  he  has  obferved 
a rope  16  feet  long,  reduced  to  15  in  an  hour’s  time,  by  the 
mere  falling  of  a hoar  froft . To  obviate  thefe  inconveniences, 
Wolfius  diredts,  that  the  little  ftrands  whereof  the  rope  con- 
fifts  be  twifted  contrary  ways,  and  the  rope  dipped  in  boiling 
hot  oil ; and  when  dry,  drawn  through  melted  wax.  A rope, 
thus  prepared,  will  not  get  or  lofe  any  thing  in  length,  even 
though  kept  under  water  ail  day. 

Sir  George  Shuckburg  obferves  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.518.),  that  the  common  Gunter’s  chain  of  the  (hops  is 
always  fubjedl  to  fpring  and  flretch  confiderably.  That 
which  he  uled  in  his  meafurement  for  afeertaining  the  height 
of  mountains  was  made  of  hardened  Reel,  on  purpofe  to 
avoid  this  defedt.  It,  however,  Rill  preferved  fome  degree 
of  elaRicity  ; for  when  pulled  with  a force  of  about  10 
pounds,  it  feemed  0.12  inch  longer  than  when  laid 
gently  on  the  floor  without  being  Aretched  at  all.  He 
corredted  its  length  by  allowing  for  its  expand  on  by  heat 
at  23^°  .03  inch. 

Ufe  of  the  Chain  in  Surveying. — The  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  chain  in  meafuring  lengths,  is  very  obvious. 
Having  provided  a chain,  with  10  fmall  arrows  (fee  Arrow), 
two  perfons  take  hold  of  the  chain,  one  at  each  end  of  it, 
and  all  the  10  arrows  are  taken  by  one  of  them,  who  is  to  go 
'foremoR,  and  is  called  the  leader;  the  other,  for  diRindtion’s 
fake,  being  called  the  follower.  A picket,  or  Ration-Raff, 
being  fet  up  in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  be  mcafured,  if 
there  appear  no  natural  marks  in  that  diredtion  ; the  follower 
Hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  holding  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  chain  in  his  hand,  while  the  leader  drags  forward 
the  chain  by  the  other  end  of  it,  till  it  is  Aretched  Rraight, 
and  laid  or  held  level,  and  the  leader  diredted,  by  the  follow- 
er’s waving  his  hand,  to  the  right  or  left,  till  the  follower 
fee  him  exadlly  in  a line  with  the  mark  orobjedt  of  diredtion 
to  which  the  meafure  is  to  be  extended  ; then  both  of  them 
ftretching  the  chain  Rraight,  and  Aooping  fo  as  to  hold  it 
level,  the  leader  having  the  head  of  one  of  his  arrows  in  the 
fame  hand  by  which  he  holds  the  end  of  the  chain,  let  him 
then  Rick  one  of  them  down  with  it  while  he  holds  the 
chain  Aretched.  This  bei  g done,  he  leaves  the  arrow  in 
the  ground,  as  a mark  for  the  follower  to  come  to,  and  ad- 
vances another  chain  forward,  being  diredted  in  his  pofition 
by  the  follower  Randing  at  the  arrow,  as  before  ; as  alfo  by 
himfelf  now',  and  at  every  fucceeding  chain’s  length,  by 
moving  himfelf  from  fide  to  fide,  till  he  brings  the  follower 
and  the  hinder  mark  into  a line.  Having  then  Aretched  the 
chain,  and  Ruck  down  an  arrow,  as  before,  the  follower 
takes  up  his  arrow,  and  they  advance  again  in  the  fame 
manner  another  chain-length.  And  thus  they  proceed  till 
all  the  10  arrows  are  employed,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
follower ; and  the  leader,  without  an  arrow,  is  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  nth  chain-length.  The  follower  then  fends  or 
brings  the  10  arrows  to  the  leader,  who  puts  one  of  them 
down  at  the  end  of  his  chain,  and  advances  with  the  chain, 
as  beloie.  And  thus  the  arrows  are  changed  from  the  one 
to  the  other  at  every  10  chains’  length,  till  the  whole  line  is 
finiAied  ; when  the  number  of  changes  of  the  arrows  (hews 
the  number  of  tens,  to  which  the  follower  adds  the  arrows 
he  holds  m his  hand,  and  the  number  of  links  of  another 


chain  over  to  the  mark  or  end  of  the  line.  So  that  if  there 
have  been  three  changes  of  the  arrows,  and  the  follower 
holds  fix  arrows,  and  the  end  of  the  lme  cut  off  45  links 
more,  the  whole  length  of  the  line  is  fet  down  in  links, 
thus,  3645.  In  entering  down  the  dimenfions  taken  by  the  " 
chain,  the  chains  and  links  are  feparated  by  a dot ; the  for- 
mer being  integers,  and  the  latter  decimals  : thus  a line  63 
chains  55  links  long,  is  written  63.55.  If  the  links  be  fhort, 
of  10,  a cypher  is  prefixed  ; thus  10  chains,  8 links,  are 
written  10.08.  It  is  ufual,  however,  to  fet  down  the  length 
of  lines,  meafured  with  a chain,  in  links  as  integers,  every 
chain  or  length  being  100  links ; and  not  in  chains  and  de- 
cimals. 

To  find  the  area  of  a feld,  fc.  the  dimenfions  whereof  are 
given  in  Chains  and  /inis.  An  acre  of  land  is  equal  to  to 
fquare  chains,  i.  e.  10  chains  in  length  and  one  chain  in 
breadth  ; or,  220  x 22,  or  4840  fquare  yards  ; or,  40  x 

4 — 160  fquare  poles  ; or,  loco  X 100  = 1 00000  iquare 

links.  Alfo,  an  acre  is  divided  into  four  parts,  called  roods, 
and  a rood  into  40  parts  cal.ed  perches,  which  are  fquare 
poles,  or  the  Iquare  of  a pole  of  5|  yards  in  length,  or  the 
Iquare  of  ^th  of  a chain,  or  of  25  links,  which  is  625  fquare. 
links.  So  that  the  diviiions  of  laud  meafure  will  be  thus ; 

625  fquare  links  ;=  1 pole  or  perch. 

40  perches  = 1 rood. 

4 roods  ==  i acre. 

Confeqnently,  iR,  Multiply  the  links  by  one  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for  the  area,  and  thus  the  content  will 
be  found  in  fquare  links;  and  from  the  product  cut  off  five 
figures  towards  the  right,  which  is  nothing  more  than  divid- 
ing by  100000  the  number  of  fquare  links  in  an  acre  : thofe 
remaining  on  the  left  will  be  acres.  2dly,  Multiply  the  five 
figures  cut  off,  which  are  decimals,  by  four,  the  number  of 
roods  in  an  acre  ; and  cutting  off  five  again  from  the  product 
on  the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  will  be  roods.' 
LaRly,  Multiply  the  five  thus  cut  off  by  40,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  fquare  perches  in  an  acre  ; and  cutting  off  five,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  right,  thofe  remaining  on  the  left  are  fquare 
perches.  E.  G.  Suppofe  the  length  of  a reftangular  piece 
of  ground  to  be  792  links,  and  its  breadth  385  ; to  find  the 
area  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches : 

792 
3 85 


396° 

63.36 

2.376 


3.04920 
4 

.19680 
40 

7.87200 

Anf.  3 acres,  o rood,  7 perches. 

To  tale  an  angle , DAE  ( Plate  I.  Surveying,  fg.  3.)  by 
the  Chain.  Meafure  a fmall  diRance  from  the  vertex  A 
along  each  leg,  v.  g.  to  d and  c ; then  meafure  the  diRance 
d c : to  lay  this  down,  draw  A E at  pleafure,  and  from 
your  fcale  fet  off  the  diRance  meafured  on  it.  See 
Scale. 

Then,  taking  in  your  compaffes  the  length  meafured  on 
the  other  fide,  on  the  vertex  A,  as  a center,  deferibe  an 
arc  dc;  and  on  the  point  c,  as  a center,  wit  1 the  mea- 
fured diRance  of  c d,  deferibe  another  arc  ab.  Through 
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-the  point  where  this  intcrfefts  the  former  arc,  draw  a 
line  A D.  So  is  the  angle  plotted  ; and  its  quantity,  if 
required,  may  be  meafured  on  a line  of  chords.  See  Chord. 

To  furvey  a triangular  Jiehl,  ABC,  (fig-  4.)  Having 
fet  up  marks  at  the  corners,  if  no  natural  marks  occur  ; 
meafurc  with  the  chain  from  A to  P,  where  a perpendicu- 
lar would  fall  from  the  angle  C,  and  fct  up  a mark  at  P, 
noting  down  the  diftance  A P.  Then  complete  the  dis- 
tance A B by  meafuring  from  P to  B.  Having  fet  down 
this  mrafure,  return  to  P,  and  meafure  the  perpendicular 
P C.  And  thus,  having  the  bafe  and  perpendicular,  the 
area  is  ealily  found.  Or,  having  the  place  P of  the  per- 
pendicular, the  triangle  is  eafily  conllrufled.  Or,  meafure 
all  the  three  Tides  with  the  chain,  and  note  them  down  ; 
hence  the  content  is  eafily  found,  and  the  figure  conftrufted. 
Or  again,  two  Sides  A B,  AC,  may  be  meafured,  as  well 
as  the  included  angle  A ; or,  one  fide  A B,  and  the  ad- 
jacent angles,  A and  B,  may  be  meafured  ; and  then  the 
figures  may  be  eafily  planned.  Then  by  meafuring  the  per- 
pendicular C P on  the  plan,  and  multiplying  it  by  half 
A B,  we  fhall  have  the  content. 

For  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  problem,  let 
AP  be  794,  AB  1321,  and  PC  826:  Then, 

1321 

826 


7926 

2642 

10568 


2)  10.91 146 
5-45573 
4 


1.82292 

40 

32.916S0 


/Inf.  5 acres,  x rood,  33  perches  nearly. 

To  meafure  a four-filed feld,  A B C D (fg.  5.)  Meafure 
along  a diagonal,  as  A C,  and  either  of  the  two  perpendi- 
culars D E,  B F,  as  in  the  laft  problem  ; or  elfe  the  fides 
A B,  B C,  CD,  DA.  From  either  of  which  the  figure 
may  be  planned,  and  its  contents  computed.  Otherwife, 
meafure  on  the  longt  ft  fide  the  diftances  A P,  A Q^,  A B, 
and  the  perpendiculars  PC,  Q^D.  (fg.  6.)  Or,  meafure 
the  diagonal  in  fg.  5 ; and  the  angles  CAB,  C A D, 
ACB,  A C D.  Or,  meafure  the  four  fides,  and  any  one 
of  the  angles,  as  BAD. 

Ex.  1.  Let  A E be  214,  A F 362,  AC  592,  DE 
2 to,  and  B F 306.  Then, 

<16  fum  of  perpendiculars 
592  AC 

1032 
4644 
. 258 o 


3.05472 

4 

.21888 

40 


8.75520 


Or,  in  fg.  6.  Let  A P be  1 10,  A Q_  745*  A P>  1 r I3« 
PC  352,  and  Q^D  595.  Then, 

PC  352  PC'  352  QJD  595 
AP  1 1 10  CPD  595  QJ5  365 


2APC  38720  fum  947 

PQL  635 


4735 

2841 

5682 

2 PC  DQ_  6oi 345 


2975 
35  70 

1785 

217175  = 2 Q^D  B 
601345  = 2 PC  D Q_ 
38720  = 2 A P C 
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double  the  whole. 


t.1448 

40 
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Anf.  4 acres,  1 rood,  5^  perches. 

To  furvey  any  feld  by  the  chain  only.  Having  fet  Up 
marks  at  the  corners,  where  necefiary,  of  the  propofed 
field  ABCDEFG,  (fg.  7.)  Form  a judgment,  by 
walking  over  the  ground,  how  it  may  bell  be  divided  into 
triangles  and  trapeziums  ; and  meafure  them  Separately  as 
in  the  two  laft  problems.  In  this  way  it  will  be  proper  to 
divide  it  into  as  few  feparate  triangles,  and  as  many  trape° 
ziums  as  may  be,  by  drawing  diagonals  from  corner  t® 
corner  ; and  fo  as  that  all  the  perpendiculars  may  fall 
within  the  figure.  Thus,  the  figure  is  divided  into  the  two 
trapeziums  A B C G,  G D E F,  and  the  triangle  GCD, 
Then,  beginning  with  the  firft  at  A,  meafure  the  diagonal 
A C,  and  the  two  perpendiculars  Gm,  B n;  then  the  bafe 
G C,  and  the  perpendicular  D 7;  laftly,  the  diagonal  D F, 
and  the  two  perpendiculars  E p,  Go.  All  which  meafures 
write  a^aind  the  correfponding  parts  of  a rough  figure 


other  form  at  pleafure. 

Aw  135 

130  m G 

An  410 

180  n B 

AC  550 

C q 152 

230  q D 

C G 440 

F 0 206 

120  0 G 

FP  288 

80  p E. 

F D 520 

Or  thus ; meafure  all  the  fides  A B,  B C,  CD,  D IT, 
E F,  F G,  and  G A ; and  the  diagonals  AC,  C G,  GD, 
DF. 

Otherwife;  many  pieces  of  land  may  be  very  well  Surveyed* 
By  meafuring  any  bafe  line,  either  within  or  without  them, 
together  with  the  perpendicular  let  fall  -upon  it  from  every 
corner  of  them.  For  they  are  then  divided  into  Several 
triangles  and  trapezoids,  all  whofe  parallel  fides  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bafe  line  ; and  the  fum  of  thefe  triangles  and 
trapeziums  will  be  equal  to  the  figure  propofed,  if  the  bafe- 
hne  fall  within  it ; if  not,  the  fum  of  the  parts  which  are 
without  being  taken  from  the  fum  of  the  whole  which  are 
both  within  and  without,  will  leave  the  area  of  the  figure 
propofed.  In  pieces  that  are  not  very  large,  it  will  be 
Sufficiently  exadf  to  find  the  points,  in  the  bafe-Iine,  where 
the  feveral  perpendiculars  will  fall,  by  means  of  the  crofs% 
3 D 2 (fee 


Anf  3 acres,  o rood,  8-j  perches-. 
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(lee  C ross),  and  from  thence  rneafuring  to  the  corners  for 
the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars.  And  it  will  be  mod 
convenient  to  draw  the  line  fo  as  that  all  the  perpendiculars 
may  fall  within  the  figure.  Thus,  in  fig..  8,  beginning  at 


A,  and  meaturing  alon 

g the  line 

A G,  the  diftances  and 

perpendicula 
lows ; viz. 

s,  on  the 

right  and 

eft,  which  will  be  as  ful- 

A b 

3Li 

35° 

b B 

A c 

440 

7° 

iG 

A d 

320 

d D 

A e 

610 

5° 

tE 

A/ 

990 

472 

/ F 

AG 

1020 

— 

— See  Surveying. 

By  the  Chain  to  find  the  cJ'ftanee  between  two  oljeBs  inac- 
iejfible  in  refpeci  of  each  ether.  From  force  place,  as  C (fg • 
1.),  whence  the  common  diftance  to  each  objefrt,  A and  B, 
is  acceffible  in  a right  line  ; meafure  the  diftance  C A, 
which  fuppofe  fifty  chains  ; and  continue  the  line  to  D, 
viz  fifty  more : meafure  alio  B C,  which  fuppofe  thirty 
chains;  and  produce  the  line  to  E,  viz.  thirty  more. 
Thus  will  be  formed  the  triangle  CD  E,  equal  and  fimi- 
lar  to  the  triangle  ABC;  ccnfequently  the  diftance 
D E,  being  meafured,  will  give  the  inacceffible  diftance 
required. 

By  the  Chain  to  fnd  the  difance  of  an  inasceffible  object, 
v.  g.  the  breadth  of  a river.  On  one  fide  place  a pole,  lour 
or  five  feet  high,  perpendicularly,  having  a flit  at  top,  with 
a ftraight  piece  of  wire,  or  the  like,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
put  through  the  fame.  This  is  to  be  li  pped  up  or  down, 
till,  looking  along  it,  you  find  it  point  full  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river;  then  turning  the  pole  with  the  wire  in  the 
fame  direction,  obferve  the  point  on  the  dry  land  to  which 
it  points  when  looked  along  as  before  : meafure  the  diftance 
from  the  pole  to  this  laft  point  ; it  is  the  fame  with  that  ©f 
the  firft  required. 

Chain  bar,  in  Canals,  is  a line  qf  metal-cramps, 
fometimes  let  into  the  top-courfe  or  coping  of  locks  and  walls 
to  tye  them  togethtr. 

Chain -boat,  a large  boat  fitted  with  a davit  over  its 
Item,  and  two  windlaffes,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft, 
in  the  in  fide.  It  is  ufed  for  getting  up  mooring-chains, 

anchors.  See. 

Chain -Plates-,  in  Ship  building,  thick  iron  plates  bolted  to 
the  {hip’s  fides,  and  to  which  the  chains  and  dead-eyes 
that  fupport  the  trails  by  the  fhrouds  are  connected. 

Chain  -Pump.  See  Pump. 

Chain-5/)^.  See  Shot. 

Chain,  Top.  See  To? -chain. 

C h a 1 n - IValcs,  or  Channels,  in  Ship-building,  are  thick 
planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the  fides  of  a (hip,  to 
which  they  are  bolted,  and  alio  confined  thereto  by  chains, 
or  chain-plates,  and  hence  the  name.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
chain-plates  are  bolted  into  the  fhip’s  fides,  and  the  upper 
pafs  through  notches  in  the  chain -wales,  and  contain  the 
dead  eyes,  immediately  above.  To  thefe  dead  eyes,  thofe  at 
the  lower  ends  of  the  fltrouds  are  connected  by  laniards, 
each  to  each  ; and  the  chain-wales  are  of  a breadth  fufficient 
to  keep  the  fhrouds  clear  of  the  gunwale.  Two  chain-wales 
belong  to  each  malt,  one  upon  each  fide  of  the  fttip,  and 
they  are  fo  placed  that  the  fore  dead-eye  in  each,  and  the 
malt  to  which  they  belong,  are  neatly  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line  ; and  of  length  fufficient  to  contain  as  many  dead-eyes, 
at  proper  intervals,  as  there  are  fhrouds  : by  this  djfpofition, 
the  mail  is  fupported  laterally,  and  from  abaft,  by  the  fhrouds 
and  back-liars  ; and  the  other  ftays  fupport  it  forward. 

CHAINGY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire t,  5 miles  W.  of  Orleans, 


CHAINS,  Catena,  in  Ecclefajllcal  Hijlory , denote  collec- 
tions of  inch  theological  opinions  and  leriptufai  interpreta- 
tions, as  had  been  received  by  the  ancient  doftors  of  the 
church.  See  Catena. 

Chains,  hanging  in,  a kind  of  punifliment  infiifted  on 
murderers.  By  ltat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  3 7.  the  judge  fhali  direft 
fueh  to  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one,  unlels  Sunday 
intervene  ; and  their  bodies  to  be  delivered  to  the  burgeons  to 
be  difTeCted  and  anatomized  ; and  he  may  direCt  them  after- 
wards to  be  bung  in  chains.  During  the  interval  between 
fentence  and  execution,  the  prifoner  ftiall  be  kept  alone, 
and  luftained  only  with  bread  and  water.  The  judge,  how- 
ever, hath  power  to  refpite  the  execution,  and  relax 
the  other  reilraints  of  the  aft.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv. 
p.  202. 

Chains,  in  Ship  building,  are  thofe  irons  by  which  the 
fhrouds  of  the  malts  are  made  fall  to  the  chain-wales. 

CHAIR,  Cathedra , was  anciently  ufed  for  the  pulpit,  or 
fuggeftum,  whence  the  prielt  fpoke  to  the  people. 

it  is  Hill  applied  to  the  place  whence  profeffors  and  re- 
gents in  univerlities  deliver  their  lectures,  and  teach  the 
leiences  to  their  pupils : thus,  vve  fay,  the  profeffor’s  chair, 
the  doftor’s  chair , &c. 

Chair,  Curule,  was  an  ivory  feat  placed  on  a car,  wherein, 
were  feated  the  prime  magiitrates  ot  Rome,  and  thofe  to., 
whom  the  honour  cf  a triumph  had  been  granted. 

Chair,  Sedan,  a covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a Angle 
perfon  fupported  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  two  men,, 
hence  denominated  chairmen.  They  were  firft  introduced, 
in  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb  obtained 
the  foie  privilege  to  uic,  let,  and  hire  a number  of  the  faid 
covered  chairs  for  14  years.  The  firft  fedan  chair,  fays 
Flume  ( Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  168,  8vo.)  feen  in  England,  was  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  ufed  by  the  duke  of  Bucking-, 
ham  ; to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,, 
that  he  was  employing  his  fellow -creatures  to  do  the  fervice 
of  beafts.  In  1694  they  were  firft  taxed  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment (5  and  6 W.  and  M.  c.  22.)  : and  by  9 Anne,  c.  23.. 
§ 8.  200  hackney-chairs  were  litenfed,  at  ios.  per  annum; 
and  no  perfon  was  obliged  to  pay  for  a hackney-chair  more 
than  the  rate  allowed  by  the  aft  for  a hackney-coach  driven 
two-third  parts  of  the  faid  diftance.  By  the  faid  aft  every 
chair  fhali  have  a diftinft  mark  on  each  fide,  and  altering  fuch 
mark  incursa  forfeiture  of  5I.  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to 
the  king.  Nor  fhali  any  perfon  carry  for  hire  in  a hackney 
chair,  without  licence,  on  pain  of  40s. 

In  the  following  year,  by  10  Ann.  c.  19.  chairs  were 
increafed  to  300  ; and  by  12  Geo.  I,  c.  12  to  4CQ,  on 
account  of  the  great  increafe  of  buildings  to  the  weft  ward. 
By  7 Geo.  111.  c.  44.  $.  13.  a chairman  may  take  for  any 
diftance  not  exceeding  one  mile,  I2d.  ; for  any  diftance  above 
one  mile  and  not  exceeding  one  mile  and  four  furlongs,  is. 
6d. ; for  every  further  diftance  not  exceeding  four  furlongs, 
6d.  ; and  by  the  hour  i8d.  for  the  firft  hour,  and  6d.  for 
every  half  hour  after.  By  9 Ann.  c.  23.  a chairman,  guilty 
of  mifbehaviour,  by  demanding  more  than  his  fare,  or  giving 
abufive  language,  or  otherwife  behaving  rudely,  ftiall,  on 
conviftion  on  oath  forfeit  not  exceeding  20s.  to  the  poor,  or 
be  committed  for  7 days  to  Bridewell  or  fome  other  houfe 
of  corrtftion  3 and  by  7 Geo.  III.  c.  44.  the  commiffioners 
may  revoke  his  licence,  or  inflift  on  him  a penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding 3I.  to  the  poor;  and  on. non-payment,  he  fhali  be 
committed  to  hard  labour  in  fome  houfe  of  correftion  for  30 
days.  See  Hackney-coaches.. 

Chair  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Romanifts  to  certain  feafts, 
held  anciently  in  commemoration  of  the  tranflation  of  the  fee, 
©r  feat  of  the  vicarage  of  Chrift,  by  St.  Peber,  „ 
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The  perforated  chair,  wherein  the  new-elefted  pope  is 
placed,  F.  Mabillon  obferves,  is  to  be  feen  at  Rome  : but 
the  origin  thereof  he  does  not  attribute,  as  is  commonly  done, 
to  the  adventure  of  pope  Joan  ; but  fays  there  is  a inyftery 
in  it ; and  it  is  intended,  forfooth,  to  explain  to  the  pope 
tliofe  words  of  Scripture,  that  God  draws  the  poor  from  out  of 
the  duji  and  mire. 

CHAIRMAN,  the  prefident,  or  fpeaker  of  an  affembly, 
company,  &c.  We  fay,  the  chairman,  of  a committee,  &c. 

CHAISE,  a fort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  calafli.  See 
Coaches. 

Aurelius  Victor  relates,  that  Trajan  firft  introduced  the 
lift  of  polh-cbaifes  : but  the  invention  is  generally  afcribed 
to  Auguftus  ; and  was  probably  only  improved  by  Trajan, 
and  fucceeding  emperors.  Goth,  in  Cod.  Theodoi.  tom.  ii. 
p.506,  &c. 

Chaise,  Francis  De  La,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed 
ecclcfiaftic  of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  born 
in  the  chateau  of  Aix  in  1624,  and  entered  the  fcciety  of 
Jefuits  at  their  college  of  Roanne,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. Ke  was  employed  for  feveral  years  in  teaching  the 
belles-lettres,  philofophy,  and  theology  in  different  colleges 
ofliis  order,  and  at  length  became  provincial  of  the  province 
of  Lycins.  From  henec  he  was  drawn  to  court,  in  1675, 
by  Lewis  XIV.  to  till  the  important  poll  ot  his  confeffor, 
for  which  he  poffeffed  many  nsceffary  qualifications.  As 
his  figure  was  commanding,  his  manners  polite,  and  his  dif- 
pofition  to  luxury  and  fplendour  fuch  as  fuited  the  talleof 
Lewis,  he  acquired  a powerful  and  permanent  influence. 
To  him  was  committed  the  diftribution  of  benefices ; and 
he  maintained  an  abfolute  independence  of  mad.  de  Mainte- 
non.  The  jealoufy  and  diflike  with  which  fhe  regarded  him 
were  exprtffed  in  her  letters  ; but  her  unfavourable  reprefent- 
ations  of  his  temper  and  charafter  were  counterafted  by 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  St.  Simon,  who  deferibes  him  as  mild 
and  moderate,  humane  and  modeft,  poffeffed  of  honour  and 
probity,  and  though  much  attached  to  his  family,  perfeftly 
difinterefted.  This  panegyrift  adds,  that  he  valued  himfelf 
on  his  birth,  and  loved  to  favour  nobility  ; and  this  circum- 
ftance  ferved  to  induce  a partiality  on  the  part  of  this  noble- 
man in  his  favour.  Attached  to  his  own  order,  he  promoted 
its  triumph  over  Janfenifm  ; neverthelefs,  his  treatment  of 
the  Janfenifts  may  be  reckoned  very  moderate  compared 
with  that  of  his  fuceeffor  Le  Tefiier.  In  his  8cth  year,  fen- 
fible  of  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  wifhed  to  retire,  and 
with  thefe  wifhes  the  Jefuits  concurred  ; but  the  king  would 
notallow  it.  Even  when  he  was  broken  down  by  infirmities, 
and  had  loft  his  memory,  the  king,  as  M.  de  St.  Simon  em- 
phatically expreffes  it,  had  the  carcafs  of  his  confeffor 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfafting  the  ufual 
bufinefs.  He  retained  this  office  till  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  &5,  in  1709.  He  was  one  of  the  firll  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  to  which  rank  he  was  entitled  by  his 
knowledge  of  medals  and  of  ancient  hiftory.  Nouv.  Dift. 
HiiL  Gen.Biog. 

Chaise,  La,  or  Lacheze,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North  coafts,  andch  efplace 
of  a canton  in  the  di  ft  rift  of  Loudtac  ; 5 miles  S.E.  ofLoudeac. 
The  place  contains  458,  and  the  canton  1 1,828  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  212^  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

Chaise-Dieu,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift 
of  Brioude,  13  miles  from  Brioude,  and  18  N.N.W.  of  Le 
Puy.  The  place  contains  33  ’2,  and  the  canton  9042  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  comprehends  230  kiliometres  and  14 
communes. 

Chajse-Le-Vicomte,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Vendee,  and  diftrift  of  Montaigu  ; 5 miles- 
E.  of  La-Roche  fur-Yon. 

CHAJUK,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  C'hara'm. 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greater  Bucharia. 

CHAKEN-KAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Tarfus. 

CHA  KENI  KOUZEY,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Candahar  ; 120  miles  E.N.E.  of  Candahar. 

CHALA,  a fmall  fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  near  the  river  Arequipa. 

Chala,  in  Indent  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Affyria 
placed  by  Tfidore  de  Charux  in  the  Chalonitis. 

CHALAAMA,  a rivei  of  Alia,  in  Syria. 

CHALABRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Limoux  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Limoux.  The 
place  contams  1820,  and  the  canton  8513  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  205  kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

CHALACH,  hi  Ancient  Geography , the  capital  of  Cha- 
lacene,  near  the  fprings  of  the  river  Lycus.  Strabo  places 
the  Chalaeene  in  the  vicinity  of  Adiabene. 

CHALADRA,  Charadra,  or  Galadra,  a town  and 
marfh  of  Macedonia. 

CHALftEON,  a port  of  Greece,  in  the  Locride,  .7  miles- 
from  Delphi,  according  to  Pliny,  who  aferibes  it  to  the 
Locriani-Ozoli. 

CH ALAIN,  or  La  Potherie,  in  Geography , a town  o-f 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and 
diftrift  of  Segre  ; 7 leagues  N.W.  of  Angers. 

CHALAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charcnte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Barbez  eux  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Aubeterre.  The  place  con- 
tains 383,  and  the  canton  772S  inhabitants  : the  territory 
comprehends  130  kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

CHALAMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Trevoux  ; 4 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Montluel. 

CHALAK,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Ge» 
drofia. 

CHALAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan ; 
40  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras. 

CHALANCON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardeche  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Privas. 

CHALAPA,  in  Botany , and  the  Materia  Medica,  is  a; 
name  given  to  jalap. 

CHALAPU,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  Cordilleras, 
in  South  America  ; which  has,  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
town  of  Hambato,  and  its  fkirts  diverfified  with  feats  and 
farms  ; but  its  declivity  is  very  deep.  On  this  mountain 
the  French  mathematicians  ertfted  one  of  their  fignals,  in 
meafuring  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

CHALARONNE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Sa6ne,  near  Toiffey. 

CHALASTIC  Medicines,  are  fuch  as  have  the  faculty 
of  relaxing  the  parts  ; when,  on  account  of  their  extraor- 
dinary tenfion,  or  fwtlling,  they  occafion  pain. 

The  word  comes  from  I relax. 

Of  this  kind  are  butter,  and  many  oils,  &c. 

CHALASTICUM  Sal,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name 
given  by  fome  writers  to  the  fal  gem. 

CHALASTRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace-  - 
donia,  placed  by  Phnv,  in  the  Theraiaean  gulf.  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  call  it  Chalefra. 

CHALAU,  or  Kalau,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lufa-  - 
tia  ; 46  miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  O ier. 

C-HALAUTRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne  ; 2&  leagues  E.  of  Previns. 

CHALAZA^ 
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CHALAZ A,  among  Naturalijls,  a white  knotty  kind  of 
firing  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  the  plexus  ;*f  the 
fibres  of  the  membranes,  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are 
connefted  together. 

Its  ufe,  according  to  Harvey,  is  to  be  as  it  were  th’e  poles 
of  this  microcofm,  and  the  connection  of  all  the  membranes 
twilled  and  knit  together  ; whereby  the  liquors  are  not  only 
conferved,  each  in  its  place,  but  alfo  in  its  due  pofition  to 
the  reft. 

Mr.  Derhatn  adds,  that  they  alfo  ferve  to  keep  one  and 
the  fame  part  of  the  yolk  uppermoft,  let  the  egg  be  turned 
which  way  it  will ; which  is  done  by  the  following  me- 
chanifm  : the  chala%ce  are  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  whites 
wherein  they  fwim  ; and  being  braced  to  the  membrane  of 
the  yolk,  a little  out  of  the  axis,  they  caufe  one  fide  of  the 
yolk  to  be  heavier  than  the  other.  The  yolk  being  thus 
by  the  chalaza  made  buoyant,  and  kept  fwimming  in  the 
midft  of  the  two  whites,  is,  by  its  own  heavy  fide,  kept  with 
the  fame  fide  always  uppermoft  : which  uppermoft  fide  he 
imagines  to  be  that  whereon  the  cicatrieula  lies. 

Chalaza,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Geertner  to  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  internal  membrane  which  belongs  to  mod 
feeds.  It  has  the  form  either  of  a fmall  deep-coloured  fpot, 
or  of  a fmall,  fpongy,  callous  tubercle,  proceeding  from  the 
extremities  of  the  internal  umbilical  vefitls,  or  from  the  dry 
remainsof  the  chorion,  and  appearing  on  the  outer  furface  of 
the  membrane.  It  is  found  in  many,  but  not  in  ail  feeds  ■ 
and  is  fituated  either  near  the  external  umbilicus,  or  direCtly 
oppofite  to  it.  The  firft  fituation  is  not  very  common,  but 
exhibits  a variety  of  forms.  The  chalaza  is  a black  fphace- 
lated  fpot  in  eleufine,  a thick  fungous  excrefcence  in  zecyn- 
thys,  and  a fmall  fpongy  fcale  in  the  feeds  of  hibifeus,  la- 
vatera,  and  other  malvaceous  plants.  When  it  is  fituated, 
as  it  moft  frequently  is,  oppofite  to  the  umbilicus,  its  form  is 
always  round,  with  a moderate  convexity  ; as  in  citrus,  myro- 
balanus,  bixa,  protea,  ftaphylia,  alchemilla,  and  very  many 
others  ; in  all  which  the  deep  colour  of  the  chalaza,  and  its 
clofe  connection  with  ..the  internal  membrane,  are  clearly 
difeernibie.  See  Gasrtner  de  FruCtibus,  vol.  i.  Introd. 
P-  J35- 

CHALAZIAS,  or  Chalazites,  in  Natural  Hi/lory, 
the  name  of  a fmall  llone,  defevibed  by  Pliny  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  and  faid  to  have  been  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  a 
common  hail-ftone,  and  of  the  haranefs  of  the  diamond.  It 
was  probably  no  other  than  the  fmall  pebble-cryftals  of  the 
Indies,  which  are  at  this  time  frequent  on  the  fliores  of  rivers 
ther.e,  from  the  bignefs  of  a large  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a pea  : 
and  as  they  lie  in  great  clufters  together,  without  any  other 
ftones  among  them,  they  make  a fort  of  coarfe  fand,  which 
much  refembles  a duller  of  hail-ftones. 

CHALCA,  in  /Indent  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

CHALCANTHUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  This  term, 
together  with  chalcitis,  mify,  melanteria,  and  fory,  was  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients,  without  much  fcientific  diferimination, 
to  fignify  iron  and  copper  pyrites  in  a itate  of  greater  oriel's 
decompolition,  and  therefore  approaching  more  or  lefs  to 
native  vitriol.  See  Iron,  fulphat  of. 

Chalcanthum,  in  Medicine , the  fame  with  vitriol. 

Some  have  alfo  ufed  chalcanthum  corruptly  for  colcothar, 
or  vitriol  rubefied. 

Chalcanthum  chlorum , in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name 
given  by  fome  of  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  melanteria , a 
yellowifh  vitriolic  mineral,  which  turned  black  on  being  wet- 
ted with  common  water. 

CHALCAS,  in  Botany,  Linn.  See  Murraya. 

C HALCE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of 


Africa,  in  Libya,  according  to  Steph.  Bfz. — Alfo,  a town 
placed  by  this  geographer  in  Phoenicia. — Alfo,  a town 
fituate  in  the  territory  of  Lariffa. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Rhodes, 
according  to  Pliny  ; called  alfo  Chalcia. 

CHALCEA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Caria. 

CHALCEDON,  or  Calcedon,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a famous  city  of  Bithynia,  feated  on  the  Bofphorus,  and 
built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  fome 
years  before  Byzantium.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the 
names  of  Proceraftis  and  Colbufa.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  409  years  B.C.;  and  74  years  before  the  fame 
Eera,  it  was  belieged  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  hut 
fuccoured  by  the  conful  L.  Lucullus.  The  emperor  Juf- 
tinian  repaired  it,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  It  afterwards 
became  very  powerful.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus  call  it 
“ the  City  of  the  Blind  alluding  to  the  anfwers  which 
the  Pythian  Apollo  gave  to  the  founders  of  Byzantium, 
who,  confulting  the  oracle  in  relation  to  a place  where  to 
build  a city,  were  directed  to  choofe  that  fpot  which  lay 
oppofite  to  “ the  habitation  of  the  blind  that  is,  as  it 
was  then  underftood,  to  Chalcedon  : the  Chalcedonians  de- 
ferving  that  epithet  for  having  built  their  city  on  a.  barren 
and  fandy  foil,  without  perceiving  that  advantageous  and 
pleafant  fpot  on  the  oppofite  Ihore,  which  the  Byzantines 
afterwards  chofe.  The  emperor  Julian  eredted  a tribunal  in 
this  city,  for  trying  and  punifhing  the  evil  minilters  of  his 
predeceftor  Conftantius.  In  the  fuburb  of  this  city,  fur- 
named  the  “ Oak,”  Rufinus,  the  infamous  minifter  of  the 
emperor  Theodofius,  built  a magnificent  villa  ; to  which  he 
added  a ftately  church,  confecrated  to  theapoftles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  continually  fanctified  by  the  prayers  and 
penance  of  a regular  fociety  of  monks.  A numerous  and 
almoft  general  fynod  of  the  bifhops  of  the  Eaftern  empire 
was  fummoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  fame  time,  the  dedication 
of  the  church  and  the  baptifm  of  the  founder  ; and  this 
double  ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
Chalcedon  became  famous  in  Chriftian  times  for  the  council 
held  there  in  451  againft  Eutyches,  which  is  reckoned  the 
fourth  general  or  oecumenical  council.  At  this  council 
Eutyches,  who  had  been  already  banifhed,  and  deprived  by 
the  emperor  of  his  facerdotal  dignity,  was  condemned,  though 
abfent  ; and  the  following  doftrine  was  inculcated  upon 
Chriftians  as  the  objedt  of  faith,  viz.  “ that  in  Chrift  two 
diftindl  natures  were  united  in  one  perfon,  and  that  without 
any  change,  mixture,  or  confufion.”  The  emperor  Valens 
caufed  the  walls  of  this  city  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground, 
for  Tiding  with  Procopius,  and  the  materials  to  be  conveyed 
to  Conftantinople,  where  they  were  employed  in  conftrudt- 
ing  the  famous  Valentinian  aquedudt.  This  city  was  taken 
after  a long  fiege,  A.D.  616,  by  Chofroes  II.  king  of 
Perfia.  Chalcedon  is  at  prefent  a poor  place,  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  its  ancient  name,  and  to  the  Turks  by  that  of 
Cadiaci,  and  Kadi-keni,  or  the  Judges-town. 

CHALCEDONIUS,  the  name  of  a medicine  deferibed 
by  Galen  ; and  directed  by  him  to  be  infufed  into  the  ears, 
in  inveterate  diforders  of  that  part. 

CHALCEDONY,  in  the  Glafs  Trade.  See  GlAss- 
chalcedony. 

Chalcedony,  in  Natural  Hifory.  Of  this  mineral  there 
are  the  two  following  fubfpecies  : 

1.  Common  Chalcedony . Its  colour  is  bluifh-grey,  palling 
into  milk-white  and  fmalt-blue ; alfo  greenifh-grey,  palling 
into  apple  and  olive -green  ; or  yellovvilh-grey,  palling  into 
wax  and  ochre-yellow,  yellowifh  and  blackilh-brown,  and 
brownifh-black.  Two  or  more  of  thefe  colours  are  often 
found  in  the  fame  fpecimen,  of  which  one  generally  forms 
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the  ground,  while  the  others  are  diftributed  over  its  furface 
in  dots,  clouds,  or  ftripes.  When  white  and  yellowifh- 
brovvn  ftripes  alternate  v\ith  each  other,  the  done  is  called 
an  onyx,  and  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  lapidaries.  The 
grey  varieties,  with  thick  prifmalic  diftinft  concretions, 
when  tranfverfely  cut,  prefent  iridefeent  colours  when  held 
to  the  light,  and  have  hence  been  named  rainbow  chalcedony. 
The  tranflucent  milk-white  variety  is  called  cacholong.  'idle 
green  and  fmalt-blue  varieties  are  the  rareft  : the  dark 

coloured  ones,  when  cut  thin  and  held  to  a thong  light,  ap- 
pear blood-red. 

It  is  found  mafiive,  or  fornvng  veins,  or  in  round  balls 
of  various  fizes  called  geodes  ; alfo  kidney-fhaped,  bot- 
ryoidal,  ftalaftitic,  mamillated,  and  impreffed  by  various 
organized  bodies,  fuch  as  t u rhinitis,  &c.  Certain  cryllal- 
liue  forms,  efpecially  tliofe  of  quartz,  nave  alfo  been  attri- 
buted to  chalcedony  ; but  thefe  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  cryftals  of  quartz  coated  over  with  chalcedony.  It 
pofleffes  little  or  no  luftre  ; its  fracture  is  perfectly  even, 
palTing  into  fine-fplintery  and  flat-conchoidal ; it  breaks 
into  indeterminate  lharp-edged  fragments  ; it  frequently  ex- 
hibits concentric,  lamellar,  or  angular  diftinft  concretions  ; 
it  is  commonly  femi-tranfparent,  but  the  darker-coloured 
varieties  are  only  tranflucent  ■,  it  is  fomewhat  harder  than 
flint,  and  much  lefs  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  2. 58  to  2.65.  It  is 
irifuflble  per  fe , before  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  milk- 
white  and  opaque.  According  to  Bergman,  the  chalce- 
dony from  Fcrroe  confilts  of 
84  Silex. 

16  Alumine  and  a little  iron. 
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It  occurs  in  veins  and  geodes  in  amygdaloid  ; alfo  in 
veins,  accompanied  by  quartz,  pyrites,  &c.  in  porphyry, 

It  was  anciently  procured  from  Chalcedon,  in  Leffer 
Alla  (whence  its  name)  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Saxony,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  iflands,  Cornwall,  and  various  parts  of  Afiatic 
Rnffia. 

2.  Cornelian.  The  ufual  colour  of  this  mineral  is  blo'd- 
red,  whence  it  paflYs  into  fh-fh-rtd,  redd i fh -white,  milk- 
white,  orange  and  honey -yellow.  Two  or  more  colours 
often  occur  in  the  fame  fpecimen,  difpofed  in  zones,  ftripes, 
and  arborizations.  It  occurs  in  veins  and  rounded  pieces, 
has  a conchoidal  frafture,  and  a flight  degree  of  luftre  : in 
ether  refptfts  it  agrees  with  the  common  chalcedony.  The 
variety  with  alternate  red  and  white  ftripes  is  called  far- 
clonyx. 

Cornelian  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; but  the 
Eioll  beautiful  and  valuable  pieces  are  brought  from  Arabia, 
and  Surat,  and  Cambay  in  India.  Cornelian,  from  its 
beauty  and  hardnefs,  has  always  been  much  fought  after  by 
lapidaries.  Some  of  the  fine  ft  antique  cameos  are  made 
of  it. 

The  coloured  chalcedonies  pals  into  agate,  which 
fee. 

CHALCEMBOLON,  in  Antiquity,  a (hip,  the  roftrum 
of  which  was  of  brafs. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xtx^Ka',  hrafs,  and  sp-fioAov, 
rojlt  um. 

CHALCEPOS,  in  Botany,  Dalech.  See  Echinops 
Spharocephalus . 

CHALCETORES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  by  Strabo  to  a place  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Caria. 

CHALCETORLUM,  a Uwn  of  the  ifland  of  Crete. 
Bteph.  Byz.. 
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CHALCIDENE,  an  inland  province  of  Syria,  bounded 
by  Antiochene  or  Seleucis,  on  the  weft  ; Cyrrheftica,  on 
the  north  ; Chalybonitis,  on  the  eaft  ; and  by  Apamene 
and  Caelefyria,  on  the  fouth.  It  took  its  name  from  its  me- 
tropolis Chalcis.  This  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fruit- 
ful p rovinccs  of  Syria,  and  was  feized  by  Ptolemy,  the  fon 
of  Mennaeus,  during  the  troubles  of  Syria,  and  by  him 
made  a feparate  kingdom.  ■ Ptolemy  himfelf  is  ftyled  by 
Jofcpbua  and  Hegeftppus  only  prince  of  Chalcis  ; but  his 
ion  Lyfanias  is  honoured  both  by  Jofephus  and  Dio  with 
the  title  of  king. 

CHALCIDENSES,  a people  of  Afia  Minor,  placed 
by  Strabo  in  Ionia. — Alfo,  a people  fituate,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  about  the  river  Phafis. — Alfo,  a people 
of  Thrace,  in  the  country  where  were  fituated  the  towns  of 
Tinda  and  Milcorus.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  and 
Thucydides. 

CHALCIDIC,  Chalcidic  um,  or  Chalcedonium, 
m the  Ancient  Architecture,  a large  magnificent  hall  belong- 
ing to  a tribunal  or  court  of  juftice. 

Feftus  fays,  it  took  its  name  from  the  city  Chalcis  ; but 
he  does  not  give  the  reafon.  Philander  will  have  it  to  be 
the  court,  or  tribunal,  where  affairs  of  money  and  coinage 
were  regulated  ; fo  called  from  jjesAxos,  brafs , and  SiK7i,  juf- 
tice. Others  fay,  the  money  was  ftruck  in  it ; and  derive 
the  w'ord  from  and  one©-,  haufe. 

In  Vitruvius,  it  is  ufed  for  the  auditory  of  a basilica  : 
in  other  of  the  ancient  writers,  for  a hall,  or  apartment, 
where  the  heathens  imagined  their  gods  to  eat. 

CHALCIDICA  Lacerta,  in  Zoology,  a reptile  de- 
ferred as  a fort  of  ferpent,  and  fo  called  from  its  refem- 
blance  in  colour  to  the  chalcedony.  Its  bite  is  fucceeded, 
they  tell  us,  by  a pellucid  tumour,  which  has  a lliining 
blacknefs  at  the  margin  ; and  drank  in  wine,  it  cures  its 
own  bite,  according  to  Paulus  fEgineta.  This  animal  is  no 
other  than  the  Lacerta  CbalciJes  of  Linnaeus,  which, 
fee. 

CHALCTDICE,  or  Chalcitis,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a country  of  Macedonia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  which  com- 
prehended the  mountains  S.  E.  of  Apollonia,  and  the  two 
peninfulse  which  lay  between  the  Toronaic,  Singitic,  and 
Strymonic  gulfs.  In  this  country  was  the  famous  mount 
Athos,  which  fee.  Ptolemy  reckoned  in  this  country 
only  five  cities  ■ but  Suidas  fays,  that  Philip  took  here  32 
towns.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  Augasa,  Singus, . 
Chalcis,  and  iEcanthus,  now  Erifto. 

CPIALCIDICUM,  in  Antiquity,  fometimes  denoted  a. 
dining-room.  Set  Chalcidic. 

CHALCIDICUS  Mens,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
mountain  of  S:ci!y,  according  to  Polybius  and  Steph,- 
Byz. 

CHALCIDIUS,  in  Biography,  a Platonic  philofopher, 
concerning  whole  time  and  character  writers  have  enter- 
tained difterent  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  he  waa. 
deacon  or  arch-deacon  in  the  church  of  Carthage  ; others 
think  that  he  was  an  heathen.  According  to  Hody  he 
was  a Gentile,  well  acquainted  with  Chriftian  writings. 
Beaufobre  calls  him  a Chriftian  philofopher,  and  fays,  that 
he  joined  Chriftianity  with  Piatonifm.  Cave  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  a Gentile  or  a Chriftian.  Fabricius  repre- 
fents  him  as  a Chriftian  writer  of  the  fourth  century  ; but 
Mofheim  hefttates.  Dr.  Lardner  fuggefts  fome  difficulties; 
fuch  as  his  feeming  to  approve  of  the  divinations  of  Gen- 
tilifm,  and  allowing  them  to  be  of  ufe  for  difeovering  fu- 
turities. He  quotes  Mofe's  as  a wife  man,  but  feems  to  ex- 
prefs  a doubt  whether  he  poftefl'ed  divine  infpiration,  *as  well 
as  human  knowledge.  Upon  the  whole,  his  manner  of 
3 writing 
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writing  docs  not  clearly  flicw  whether  his  religion  was 
Chriftianity  or  Gentiiifm.  Lardner,  with  his  ufual  rr.o- 
dtfiy,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a polite  Platonic 
philofopher,  who  wifhsd  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  Chrif- 
tians,  whofe  rpligion  prevailed  at  that  time  ; and  he  fup- 
pofes  with  Cave,  that  he  flourifhed  about  the  year  -330. 
Ch  dcidius  tranflated  into  Latin  the  former  part  of  the 
TimsEus  of  Plato,  and  added  a prolix  commentary,  in  which 
he  thews  much  learning  and  good  fl< ill  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  ancient  philofophers.  This  work  isiuferibed  to  Ofnis, 
or  Holius,  fuppofed  to  be  the  bifhop  of  Cordvtba  in  Spain, 
arid  a principal  member  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  32  f He 
refers  to  the  hillory  of  St.  Matthew  (chap.  ii.  I.);  and 
whether  he  was  a Chriftian  or  a heathen,  this  palTage  is  a 
valuable  teftimony  to  St.  Matthew’s  gofptl,  and  to  the  hif- 
tory  which  he  cites.  If  the  commenta-y  be  confidered  ns 
the  work  of  a Gentile  philofopher,  the  feveral  quotations  of 
the  Old  Tcftament  and  of  the  New  that  occur  in  it  afford 
;proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  then  well  known  in  the  world. 
Lardner  thinks  with  Cave,  that  the  flyle  of  the  paragraph 
which  he  has  cited  is  that  of  a Gentile,  not  of  a Chriftian 
writer.  Gardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  c.  42.  Cave,  H.  L. 
vol.  i.  p.  199. 

CH  ALCIS-Ecnt  1?  o,\n  slncient  Geography , a town  ofG  reece, 
and  reckoned  the  capital  of  Eubcea,  was  built  in  the  weftern 
part  on  a fmall  periinfula,  which  feemed  to  join  the  ifland. 
The  name  of  Chalcis,  which  was  common  to  the  ifland  of 
Eubcea,  and  its  capital,  Stephanus  derives  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  Afopus,  king  of  Boeotia  ; called  Ccnibe,  and  fur- 
named  Chalcis,  from  her  havirg  fir  It  invented  brazen  ar- 
mour ; whence  Pliny  deduces  it  from  a Greek  word  ;^a?ucof, 
dignifying  brafs  or  copper,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
firit  ufed  here.  The  Chalcidians,  in  their  better  days,  were 
renowned  for  their  fkiil  in  navigation  ; but  they  were  very 
generally  reproached,  on  account  of  the  diff  lutenefs  of 
their  manners  ; and  their  avarice  was  a topic  of  ridicule 
among  the  ancient  Armenians.  They  fent  colonies  into 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  Lem- 
nos, Italy,  iScc.  See  Eubcea.  Chalcis  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  which  Philip,  fon  of  Demetrius,  called  “ the 
fetters  of  Greece.”  Strabo  fays,  that  it  was  joined  to  the 
continent  of  Boeotia  : and  Pliny  thought  that  Euboea  was 
united  with  the  continent  by  this  place,  which  is  not  im- 
probable. The  fmall  ftrait  which  feparates  the  ifland  from 
the  continent  is  called  Euripus,  and  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Euripo,  whence  by  corruption  is  derived  Egripo,  the  name 
given  to  the  ifland. 

Chalcis,  a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice.  It  was 
fituated  bttween  Olynthus,  the  Singitic  gulf,  and  Apollo- 
nia.  Thucydides  and  Steph.  Byz.  refer  it  to  Thrace, 
becaufe  the  boundaries  of  this  country  were  fometimes 
changed. 

Chalcis,  a mountain  of  Greece,  in  iEtolia,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  fays,  that  it  extended  along  the  eaflern 
bank  of  the  Evenus,  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  iEtolia. 

Chalcis,  a town  of  Greece,  in  iEtolia,  feated  on  the 
fore-mentioned  mountain — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
Boeotia,  according  to  Hefychius. — Alio,  a river  of  Greece, 
in  the  Peioponnefus,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  ran  to 
the  confines  of  1 riphylia  and  the  Piladite  territory,  near 
Sarnicum. — Al.o,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Bithynia,  which 
watered  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus. — Alfo,  a maritime  burgh,  with  a 
port,  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the  fouthern  coafl  of  Ionia,  N. 
oj  the  ifle  of  Samos,  and  near  Teos-. — Alfa,  or.-.  of  the 
iflands  culltd  Echinades,  which  were  Grecian  iflands  on  the 


coaft  of  JEioWz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria  ■ feated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  a lake,  whence  fprung  the  river 
Chalcis,  and  which  gave  its  name  Chalcidene  to  the  country. 
The  Notitia  of  Hierocles  diltinguifhes  it  as  an  epifeopul  city 
of  Syria  Prima,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  places  it  W. 
of  Bercea. — Aifo,  a town  of  Arabia  Fehx,  which  Pliny 
fays  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  but  deftroyed  by  the 
war. — Alfo,  a town  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Bvz. 

Chalcis,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
fedts  ellabhfhed  by  Fabricius,  and  included  by  Gmelin  in 
the  Lin-teari  arrangement  between  the  Tiphia  and 
Chrysis. 

The  genus  Chalcis  eonfifts,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
or,  at  molt,  two  fpecies,  of  infedts  difeovered  fince  the  time 
ol  Linnaeus,  and  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  reduced 
to  any  of  the  Linnaean  genera.  It  approaches  both  the 
Sphtx  and  Vefpa  tribe  ; it  is  to  the  Vefpa  Linnteus.  refers 
Chalcis  minuta  of  Fabr.,  and  if  the  infedl  defcribtd  in  his  Fauna 
Suecica,  11.  1657,  be  the  Chalcis  Sifpes,  as  commonly  believed, 
the  latter  Hands  in  his  genus  Sphex.  The  Fabrician  eba- 
radter  of  the  genus  Chalcis  is  Palpi  qnatuor  trquales  : An- 
tennas breves,  cylindricae,  fere  fufiformes  : articulb  primo 
fuberaffiori.  Fabr.  Ent.  Sylt.  The  following  generic  cha- 
racter after  the  Linnasan  method  is  propofed  for  Chalcis,  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Natural  Hiitory  of  Britifh  In- 
fedts.  Mouth  with  a horny,  compreffed,  and  fometimes 
elongated  jaw  ; feelers  fo-ur,  equal  ; antennae  cylindrical, 
fufiform,  firff  joint  rather  thickefl ; thorax  gibbous,  length- 
ened behind,  and  obtufe ; abdomen  fmall,  rounded,  and 
fubpetiolate;  poiterior  thighs  thickilh.  Donov.  v.  ir  p c~> 
t-379-  - 

Species. 

ChAiqis  ffpes.  Black  ; petiole  of  the  abdomen,  2nd 
pofierior  thighs  yellow.  Fabr.  mant.  Sphex  fifpes , Fabr. 
Sp  Inf.  Sphex  nigrifex,  Subz.  Vefpa , (sc.  Geoff.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Obf.  The  pofierior  thighs  are  clavated,  and  toothed,  of 
a yellow  colour,  and  marked  with  a large  fpot  of  black  ; 
thofe  of  the  female  Ample.  « 

Chalcis  clavipes.  Black  ; thighs  of  the  hind-legs  thick, 
and  rufous.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Fabr.  Hvbner,  &c. 

Size  of  the  lad  ; colour  black  and  gloffy,  except  the  pof- 
terior  thighs.  According  to  Hybner  this  infedl  inhabits 
Saxony  ; it  has  been  taken  rarely  in  England.  Latreille, 
who  defenbes  it  under  the  name  of  Chalcis  claviphde,  men- 
tions it  as  a fcarce  infedl  in  France. 

Chalcis  minuta.  Black:  pofierior  thighs  thick,  and 
yellow  at  the  tip.  Fabr.  Vefpa  minuta , atra  geniculis  pe- 
dum luteis,  femoribus  pofttcis  ovatis  fubtus  muricatis, 
Linn. 

Pliis  fpecies  is  fmall,  and  has  the  pofierior  thighs  ferra- 
ted,  and  {hanks  incurvated,  yellow,  and  tipped  with  black. 
Fabricius  deferibes  this  as  a German  infedl.  Latreille  in- 
forms us  it  is  not  uncommon  in  France,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  and  it  may  be  confidered,  we  believe,  as  a native  of 
this  country. 

C h a l c 1 s punCtata.  Yellow,  dotted  with  black  : pofterior 
thighs  clavated  and  toothed;  abdomen  conic.  Fabr.  Ent. 
Sylt.  Sphex  pundata,  Sp.  Inf. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  South  American  iflands.  The 
thorax  is  yellow,  with  black  fpots  and  dots  ; abdomen  fome- 
what  petiolate,  yellow,  tipped  with  black  ; pofierior  thighs 
with  a black  dot  at  the  bafe  and  tip  ; wings  white,  and 
without  fpots. 

Chalcis  apiformis.  Cinereous;  abdomen  black  ; pofte- 
rior 
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rior  leg:*  thick,  teftaceous,  with  a tooth  at  the  bafe  of  the 
foot.  Fabr. 

Native  country  unknown.  Defcribed  from  the  colleftion 
of  Lund.  The  antennx  are  black,  with  ferruginous  bafe  ; 
head  villous  and  cinereous ; lip  rounded,  yellow,  with  a 
black  ltreak  ; thorax  cinereous  ; abdomen  black  ; wings 
white. 

Chalcis  podag'rica.  Black;  pofterior  thighs  thick,  ftr- 
rated,  and  ferruginous,  with  a white  foot  at  the  tip.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Tranquebar.  Small  ; antennae  fhort  and  thick  ; 
head  and  thorax  black,  with  a callous  dot  before  the  wings; 
abdomen  (hort,  rather  compreffed,  black  and  without  fpots; 
legs  white  ; thighs  black ; pofterior  pair,  with  a large 
white  fpot  above ; the  blanks  incurved,  white,  and  in  the 
middle  black. 

Chalcis  Aenea.  Black;  abdomen  conic,  black,  and 
glolfy  ; pofterior  thighs  thick,  and  without  fpots.  Fabr 
Chalcis  Aenea , Roffi. 

This  is  a native  of  Italy.  The  fize  is  fmall,  and  the  co- 
lour entirely  black,-  except  the  white  wings ; pofterior 
thighs  very  thick. 

Chalcis  pujilla.  Gloffy  black;  pofterior  thighs  thick, 
with  a white  dot  at  the  tip,  Fabr.  Reftmbles  t lie  laft, 
but  is  only  half  the  fize.  Inhabits  Saxony.  Hybner  Natur. 

Chalcis  annulata.  Black  ; pofterior  thighs  thick  and 
dentate d,  with  a white  dot  at  the  tip  ; blanks  white,  ftinged 
with  blai  k Fabr. 

Inhabits  South  America,  and  appears,  from  the  account 
of  Dr.  Pflug,  to  be  of  the  paralitic  kind  like  the  Ichneu- 
mon, being  found  in  the  pupa  of  moths.  It  may  be  added, 
that  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  Chalcis  tribe  in  gene- 
ra!, except  in  the  winged  (late,  the  whole  of  them  may  be 
of  the  parafitic  kind,  depofiting  their  ovat,  and  being  nou- 
rifhed  in  the  larva  Hate  in  the  bodies  of  other  in[e£ts.  The 
fize  of  Chalcis  annulatus  is  the  fame  as  the  preceding;  the 
head  -and  antennas  are  black  ; thorax  fomewhat  villous, 
black,  with  a fnowy  white  dot  before  the  wings ; abdomen 
conic,  fmooth,  and  without  fpots;  wings  white;  thighs  of 
the  pofterior  legs  thick;  (hank  incurved. 

Chalcis  favipes.  Black;  pofterior  thighs  thick,  fer- 
rated,  with  a yellowfpot  at  the  tip  ; legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Pflug  as  a native  of  the 
South  American  iflands.  Refembles  the  laft  in  fize  and 
appearance.  The  head  is  black  ; thorax  dotted,  with  a 
yellow  callous  dot  before  the  wings;  abdomen  conic,  black, 
and  gloffy  ; wings  hyaline ; legs  yellow ; thighs  black  at 
the  bafe. 

Chalcis  maculata.  Yellow,  fpotted  with  black  ; feg- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  ferruginous  at  the  bafe;  pofterior 
thighs  clavated  and  immaculate.  Fabr.  Rohr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne.  The  body  is  fmall  ; antennas  fhort, 
black,  the  flrft  joint  teftaceous  ; head  yellow,  with  a cen- 
tral black  line,  and  four  vertical  black  dots  ; thorax  yellow, 
anterior  fpot,  dorfal  line,  and  dot  on  each  fide  black;  legs 
yellow ; thighs  black  at  the  bafe  ; pofterior  thighs  fer- 
rated. 

Chalcis,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  pilchard;  called  by  others  celerinus , and  Apua 
membras  See  Clupea pilcardus . 

Chalcis  was  alto  the  name  given  by  Ariftotle,  ./Elian, 
App’an,  and  other  Greek  authors,  to  the  common  herring. 
See  Clupea  harengus. 

CHALCI  FARIUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, a name  given  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages  to 
the  colcothar,  or  calcanthum . Some  have  applied  it  to  the 
chalcitis  alone,  but  others  make  it  exprtfs  the  vtriols  in 
general  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  word  colcothar. 
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CHALCITIS.  See  Cha  LCANTHUM. 

Chalcitis,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  ChAlcitjice, 

Chalcitis,  an  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  and  over  againft  Byzan- 
tium. It  is  faid  to  have  had  mines  of  copper. — -Alio,  a 
country  of  Aha  in  Mefopotamia. — Alfo,  a country  of  India, 
beyond  the  Ganges,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  which  they  had 
mines  of  copper. — Alfo,  a country  of  Afia  Minor  in  Ionia. 
Paufanias  fays  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Erythres. 

CHALCQ,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  America,  in 
the  province  of  Mexico,  near  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 

15  miles  S.E.  of  Mexico. 

CH  ALCOCONDYLES,  Laonicus,  an  Athenian,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  15th  century,  about  1470,  and  wrote  in 
Greek,  a “ Hiilory  of  the  Turks,”  from  1298  to  1462; 
which  was  tranflatea  into  Latin  by  Conrad  Claufer  of  Zu- 
rich : a Louvre  edition  of  it  was  given  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 

16  jo,  fol. ; and  a French  translation  by  Vigenere  and  Meze- 
ray,  with  comments,  was  publifhed  in  1662.  Nouv.  DLL 
Hift.  Fabr.  Grsec.  t.  vi.  p.  474. 

CHALCODONIUS  Mo  NS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
mountain  of  Greece,  in  that  part  of  Theffaly,  called  Pelafgia, 
above  Phera. 

CFIALCODONTIDiE,  a name  given  by  Homer 
(Iliad  B.)  to  the  Euboeans,  and  derived  from  Chalcodon, 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Abas,  the  firft  king  who  reigned  in 
Eubcea.  This  Chalcodon  made  war  upon  the  Thebans, 
reduced  their  city,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute ; but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  and  killed  by  Am- 
phitrion,  the  father  of  the  Theban  Hercules  ; alter  which 
the  Thebans  regained  their  liberty. 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  eng  raving  on  copper 
and  brafs.  See  Engraving. 

CHALCOLIBANON,  a word  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
ealypfe  of  St.  John,  and  very  much  mifunderftood  by  the 
interpreters,  who  generally  render  it  brafs ; but  the  word 
will  bear  no  fuch  fignification.  When  the  name  of  a metal 
is  prefixed  to  fome  other  word  it  only  denotes  the  thing  men- 
tioned after  the  metal  to  be  of  the  colour  of  that  metal. 
This  word  is  formed  of  xy-Xy~°U  brafs,  and  olilanum, franlin- 
cenfe.  We  have  many  parallel  compounds,  and  all  underflood 
in  the  fame  way,  the  name  of  the  metal  only  exprefling' 
the  thing  to  be  of  its  colour  : thus  chryfomela  are  apples 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  &c.  This,  therefore,  can  only 
Signify  frankincenfe  of  the  colour  of  brafs,  that  is,  yel- 
low. 

CFIALCONDYLES,  Demetrius,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  modern  Greek,  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  having 
arrived  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1447,  refided  for  fome  time 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  fettled  at  Perugia,  as  teacher  of 
the  Greek  language.  About  the  year  1471  he  was  invited 
to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  as  fucceffor  in  the  Greek 
profefforihip  to  Argyropulus.  Angelo  Poliziano,  who  at 
this  time  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Florence,  fucceeded  by 
his  rivalry  and  intrigues  m removing  Chalcondyles  from  his 
ftation  as  profeffor  ; though  he  was  Hill  refpedfed  by  Lo- 
renzo for  his  learning,  and  alfo  for  the  worth  and  fimplicity 
of  his  character.  In  1492,  the  year  of  Lorenzo’s  death,  he 
left  Florence,  and  in  coniequence  of  the  invitation  of  Lewis 
Slorza,  fettled  at  Milan ; where  he  was  famous  as  a teacher,  and 
attended  by  a great  number  of  fcholars  for  many  years. 
His  erudition  has  been  highly  commended,  and  he  has 
been  ranked  among  the  piincipal  of  the  Greeks,  who  intro- 
duced the  ftudy  of  their  language  into  Italy.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  1511,  at  the  advanced  age  of  87  years.  His  only 
publication  was  a Greek  grammar,  firft  printed  without  date 
of  year  or  place,  but  afterwards  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1525, 
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and  at  Bafil  in  1556.  He  alfo  aflifted  in  editing  fome  Greek 
authors.  Moreri.  Fabr.  Bib.  Graec. 

CHALCOPHTHONGUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a word 
ufed  by  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  as  the  name  of  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  marble,  which  was  very  bard,  and  of  a deep  black 
colour,  and  when  ftruck  upon,  founded  like  brafs. 

CHALCORYCHIAN  mountains  of  Ptolemy,  are 
mountains  of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis, 
which  belonged  to  the  Tingitanians  or  Weftern  Moors,  be- 
tween Mons  Durdus  and  the  river  Malva  or  Mullooiah. 
They  were  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Herpiditani,  and  now 
by  a tribe  of  Kabyles,  called  Beni-zenefTel,  who,  fecurc  in 
their  number  and  fituation,  have  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to 
the  Tingitanians. 

CHALCOS,  in  Coinage,  a coin  of  brafs,  eight  of  which 
were  contained  in  the  filver  obolus,  and  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  kind  of  Greek  coin.  At  firft  it  was  regarded 
as  of  fo  little  moment  that  it  afforded  occafion  for  a proverb  ; 
fo  that  to  fay  a thing  was  not  worth  a chalcos,  was  the  fame 
with  faying  that  it  was  worth  nothing.  As  the  Greeks  be- 
came poor,  however,  even  this  diminutive  coin  was  fubdi- 
vided  into  2,  4,  or  even  8 hivlx  or  fmall  coins.  Pollux,  and 
Suidas  after  him,  tell  us,  that  there  were  feven  lepta  to  one 
chalcos ; but  this  kind  of  divifion,  from  the  unfuitablenefs  of 
feven  for  proportional  fubdivifion,  is  not  likely  to  have  oc- 
curred. But  both  thefe  writers  are  too  late  as  authorities  : 
Pliny  fays  that  there  were  10  chalci  to  the  obolus,  Diodorus 
that  there  were  fix,  and  Ifidorus  that  there  were  four  ; and  as 
thefe  writers  differ  about  the  larger  denomination,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  fmaller  equally  varied  in  different 
Hates,  Molt  of  the  Greek  copper  coins  which  are  now  ex- 
tant confiit  of  chalci ; the  lepta  being  fmall,  and  more  liable 
to  be  loft.  All  the  brafs  coins  of  Athens  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Coombe  are  reducible  to  four  fizes,  which  may  be  the  lepton, 
dilepton,  tetralepton,  or  demichalcos,  and  chalcos.  The 
firft  is  not  above  the  lize  of  one  of  king  James  I.’s  farthing 
tokens : the  laft  about  that  of  our  common  farthing.  See 
Money. 

CHALCOSMAR  AGDUS.  A lmoft  every  green  mineral 
of  a fpathofe  texture  was  called  by  the  ancient  Naturalifts 
fmaragdus.  The  chalcofmaragdus  or  copper  emerald  was 
Found  in  the  copper  mines  of  Cyprus,  and  therefore  was  pro- 
bably fome  fpar  tinged  green  by  carbonat  of  copper. 

CHALCUITOS,  Los,  in  Geography , a town  of  North 
America,  in  the  country  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Za- 
catecas. 

CHALCUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  fifh  we  call  Gory , John  Doree,  or  Doree.  It 
feems  to  have  obtained  both  thefe  names  from  its  colour ; 
the  one  from  the  word  chahos,  brafs ; and  the  other  from  do- 
ree, gilded.  See  Zeus  faber. 

Chalcus,  among  the  Ancient  Greek  Phyjicians,  a 
weight  of  about  two  grains,  the  fame  as  areolus  or  areo- 
lum. 

CHALDiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation  at 
firft  and  generally  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  Babylonia; 
which  fee.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  reftridted  to  the 
country,  that  was  lituated  to  the  S.W.  of  Babylonia  towards 
the  Perfian  gulf,  and  towards  the  S.  of  the  Euphrates.  In 
Chaldtea,  properly  fo  called,  Ptolemy  places  the  cities 
Spunda,  Batracharta,  Shalatha,  Altha,  and  Teridon,  all 
on  the  Tigris ; in  the  inland  country  he  enumerates  Chu- 
duca,  Chumana,  Bethana,  Orchoe,  Biramba,  and  feveral 
others,  equally  unknown. 

CHALDEANS,  a name  never  given  by  Xenophon  in 
his  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  nor  in  his  Cyropaidia,  to 
the  people  of  Babylonia  i but  it  properly  belonged  to  a 


family  or  tribe  of  people  who  from  their  infancy  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
ftars,  and  to  the  worftiip  of  the  gods,  much  after  the  fame 
manner  with  the  Magi  of  Perfia  and  the  Brachinans  of  In- 
dia. The  Chaldasans  or  Chaldees,  properly  fo  called,  were 
the  priefts  and  learned  men  of  Babylonia,  whofe  whole  fei- 
epce  feems  to  have  been  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  fu- 
perftition.  Thefe  Chaldieans  were,  perhaps,  more  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  people  than  the  clergy  are  from  the  laity 
with  us ; and  were  as  much  revered  in  their  country,  as  the 
Egyptian  priefts  were  in  theirs ; and  they  are  faid  to  have 
enjoyed  the  fame  privileges.  See  Chaldean  Pbilofe - 
Pb- 

Xenophon  (ubi  fupra)  gives  a’lfo  the  fame  name  of  Chal- 
daeans  to  the  people  who  inhabited  that  branch  of  mount 
Caucafus,  where  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes, 
and  the  Cyrus  had  their  fource.  Thefe  people  are  denomi- 
nated Chalybes  in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  and  he  places 
the  Chaldeans  in  Babylon.  Strabo  fays  (lib.  x.  and  xi.) 
that  the  people  anciently  called  Chalybes  were,  in  his  time, 
named  Chaldaeans ; and  the  emperor  Conftantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  who  calls  the  provinces  by  the  name  of  the  people 
who  inhabited  them,  gives  that  of  Chaldia  to  the  country, 
of  which  Trebizond  was  the  capital,  and  which  extended 
very  far  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  eaft  of  this  city,  compre- 
hending a great  part  of  the  two  Armenias.  He  adds  that 
this  name  was  derived  from  the  Perfians.  Strabo  deferibes 
the  Chaldaeans  as  a people  almoft  favage,  who  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  of  Colchide. 

The  Chaldseans,  fays  the  learned  Bryant,  (Obferv.  and 
lnq.  p.  253.)  were  the  molt  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  by  their  name ; nor  are  there  any  other 
principals,  to  whom  we  may  refer  their  original.  They 
feem  to  have  been  the  molt  early  conllituted,  and  fettled, 
of  any  people  upon  earth  ; and  from  their  fituation,  and 
from  every  other  circumltance,  it  appears,  that  Chus  was 
the  head  of  their  family,  and  Nimrod  their  firlt  king. 
They  feem,  he  fays,  to  have  been  the  only  people,  that 
did  not  migrate  at  the  general  difperfion  ; and  the  centre 
of  their  province  was  at  Ur,  not  far  from  the  conflux  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  From  hence  they  extended 
themfelves  under  the  names  of  Cufaeans  and  Arabians,  as 
far  as  Egypt  weft,  and  eaftward  to  the  Ganges ; occupying 
to  the  fouth  all  the  Aliatic  fea-coaft,  and  the  whole  of  the 
large  continent  of  Arabia;  and  from  thence  they  palled  the 
Erythraean  gulf,  and  penetrated  into  Ethiopia.  They  were 
continually  incroaching  upon  thofe  that  were  neareft  to 
them;  and  even  trefpafled  upon  their  own  brotherhood. 
In  procefs  of  time  they  got  full  poffeffion  of  Egypt,  and 
the  whole  coaft  of  Africa  upon  the  Mediterranean  even  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Fez  and  Taffilet ; and  are  to 
be  found  within  the  tropics  almoft  as  low  as  the  Gold  coaft. 
Upon  the  Gambia  is  the  king  of  Barfally,  of  Arabian  at- 
traction, as  are  all  the  Phooley  natives ; who  retain  their 
original  language,  and  are  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

CHALDiEAN  Philosophy  claims  attention  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  high  antiquity.  The  molt  ancient  people, 
next  to  the  Hebrews,  among  the  Eaftern  nations,  who  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  philofophy,  in  its  more  gene- 
ral fenfe,  were  the  Chaldssans ; for  though  the  Egyptians, 
have  pretended  that  the  Chaldasans  were  an  Egyptian  co- 
lony, and  that  they  derived  their  learning  from  Egypt, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
of  which  Chaldaea  was  a part,  flourifhed  before  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  ; and  that  the  Egyptians  were  rather  indebted; 
to  the  Chaldseans  than  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  Egyptians. 
Neverthelefs,  the  accounts  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us, 
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by  the  Chaldaeans  themfelves,  of  the  antiquity  of  their  learn- 
ing, are  blended  with  fable  and  involved  in  confiderable  un- 
certainty. At  the  time  when  Callifthenes  was  requeiled 
by  Ariftotle  to  gain  information  concerning  the  origin  of 
fcience  in  Chaldoea,  he  was  informed  that  the  anceftors  of 
the  Chaldaeans  had  continued  their  agronomical  obfervations 
through  a period  of  470,000  years  ; but  upon  examining  the 
grounds  of  this  report,  he  found  that  the  Chaldaean  obferva- 
tions reached  no  farther  backward  than  1903  years,  or  that 
of  courfe  (adding  this  number  to  33  1 B.  C.,  the  year  in 
which  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander)  they  had  com- 
menced in  the  year  2234  B.  C.  Beiides,  Ptolemy  mentions 
no  Chaldaean  obfervations  prior  to  the  aera  of  Nabonaffar, 
which  commenced  747  years  B.  C.  Ariftotle,  however,  on 
the  credit  of  the  moll  ancient  records,  fpeaks  of  the  Chal- 
daean Magi  as  prior  to  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  cultivated  learning  before  the  time  of  Mofes.  There 
are  other  circumftances,  independently  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Chaldaean  philofophy,  which  render  our  knowledge  of  it 
imperfect  and  uncertain.  We  derive  our  acquaintance  with 
it  from  other  nations,  and  principally  from  the  Greeks,  whofe 
vanity  led  them  to  defpife  and  mifreprefent  the  pretended 
learning  of  barbarous  nations.  The  Chaldaeans  alfo  adopted 
a fymbolical  mode  of  inftruftion,  and  tranfmitted  their  doc- 
trines to  pofterity  under  a veil  of  obfcurity,  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  remove.  To  all  which  we  may  add  that,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  a race  of  philofophers 
fprung  up,  who,  with  a view  of  gaining  credit  to  their  own 
wild  and  extravagant  dodlrines,  palled  them  upon  the  world 
as  the  ancient  wifdom  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Perfians,  in  fpu- 
rious  books,  which  they  afcribed  to  Zoroafter,  or  fome  other 
eaftern  philofopher.  Thus,  the  fictions  of  thefe  impoftors 
were  confounded  with  the  genuine  dogmas  of  the  ancient 
eaftern  nations.  Notwithftanding  thefe  caufes  of  uncertainty, 
which  perplex  the  refearches  of  modern  inquirers  into  the 
diftinguifhing  dodtrines  and  character  of  the  Chaldaean  phi- 
lofophy ; it  appears  probable,  that  the  philofophers  of  Chal- 
daea  were  the  priefts  of  the  Babylonian  nation,  whoinftrudf- 
ed  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion,  interpreted  its 
laws,  and  condudted  its  ceremonies.  Their  character  was 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Perfian  Magi,  and  they  are  often  con- 
founded with  them  by  the  Greek  hiftorians.  Like  the 
priefts  in  moft  other  nations,  they  employed  religion  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  made  ufe  of  impofture 
to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  civil  policy.  Accordingly  Diodo- 
rous  Siculus  relates,  (lib.  ii.  p.  31.  compared  with  Dan. 
ii.  1,  See.  Ecclef.  xliv.  3.),  that  they  pretended  to  predidf 
future  events  by  divination,  to  explain  prodigies,  and  inter- 
pret dreams,  and  to  avert  evils,  or  confer  benefits,  by  means 
of  augury  and  incantations.  For  many  ages,  they  retained 
a principal  place  among  diviners.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  when  the  emperor  and  his  army,  who  were  perifh- 
ing  with  third,  were  fuddenly  relieved  by  a fhower,  the  pro- 
digy was  afcribed  to  the  power  and  fkill  of  the  Chaldaean 
foothfayers.  Thus  accredited  for  their  miraculous  powers, 
they  maintained  their  confequence  in  the  courts  of  princes. 
The  principal  inftrument,  which  they  employed  in  fupport 
of  their  fuperftition,  was  aftrology.  The  Chaldaeans  were 
probably  the  firft  people  who  made  regular  obfervations 
upon  the  heavenly  bodies  (Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  i.  Strabo  1.  xv.), 
and  hence  the  appellation  of  Chaldaean  became  afterwards 
fynonymous  with  that  of  Aftronomer.  Neverthelefs  all  their 
obfervations  were  applied  to  the  foie  purpofe  of  eftablilhing 
the  credit  of  judicial  aftrology;  and  they  employed  their 
pretended  flcill  in  this  art,  in  calculating  nativities,  foretelling 
the  weather,  predicting  good  and  bad  fortune,  and  other 
praftices  ufual  with  impoftors  of  this  clafs.  (Sext.  Emp.  adv. 


Math.  1.  v.  §.  2.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  xiv.  S.  1.  Strabo,  1.  c.) 
While  they  taught  the  vulgar  that  all  human  affairs  are 
influenced  by  the  ftars,  and  profeffed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  their  influence,  and  confequently  to 
poffefs  a power  of  prying  into  futurity,  they  encouraged 
much  idle  fuperftition,  and  many  fraudulent  practices. 
Hence  other  profeffors  of  thefe  mifehievous  arts  were  after- 
wards called  Chaldaeans,  and  the  arts  themfelves  were  called 
Babylonian  arts.  Among  the  Romans  thefe  impoftors  were  fo 
troublefome,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  it  became 
neceffary  to  iffue  an  edidt,  requiring  the  Chaldaeans,  or  ma- 
thematicians (by  which  latter  appellation  they  were  common- 
ly known)  to  depart  from  Rome  and  Italy  within  10  days; 
and,  afterwards,  under  the  emperors,  thefe  foothfayers  were 
put  under  the  moft  fevere  interdiction.  (Valer.  Max.  1.  i.  c. 
3.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvii.  p.  622.  Sueton.  in  Tiber.) 

We  may  further  add,  that  the  Chaldaean  philofophy  con- 
fided, not  in  a free  and  diligent  examination  of  the  nature 
of  things,  but  merely  in  the  tranfmiflion  of  certain  fettled 
opinions  from  father  to  fon.  To  this  purpofe  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (1.  ii.  p.  81.)  deviating  widely  from  the  character 
of  a true  philofopher,  commends  the  Chaldaeans  for  having 
taken  up  their  opinions  upon  the  authority  of  their  anceftors, 
and  fays  “ that,  in  this  refpeCt,  they  aCted  much  more 
wifely  than  the  Greeks,  who,  addicting  themfelves  to  difpu- 
tation,  were  ever  ready  to  embrace  new  opinions ; and  thus 
obliged  their  difciples  to  wander  through  their  whole  live3 
in  perpetual  uncertainty.”  Accordingly,  the  myfteries  of 
Chaldaean  philofophy  were  revealed  only  to  a feleCt  few,  and 
ftudioufly  concealed  from  the  multitude  ; and  thus  a veil  of 
fanCtity  was  call  over  their  doCtrine,  fo  that  it  might  more 
eafily  be  employed  in  the  fupport  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 
Another  circumftance  which  contributed  to  produce  the 
fame  effeCI,  was  the  care  taken  by  the  Chaldaean  priefts  to 
prevent  the  fpreading  of  religious  and  philofophical  know- 
ledge among  the  people  ; and  with  this  view  they  confined 
the  diffemination  of  it  to  a certain  tribe  and  diftriCt.  They 
alfo  iffued  their  dogmas  under  the  difguife  of  fymbols;  thus 
referving  to  themfelves  the  prerogative  of  varying  the  popu- 
lar fyftem  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  the 
pleafure  of  the  ruling  powers,  without  danger  of  detection. 
The  implicit  credit  which  the  Chaldaean  priefts  obtained 
among  the  people  by  thefe  artifices  is  particularly  noticed 
by  Juvenal : ( Sat.  vi.  332 . ) 

“ Chaldoeis  fed  major  erit  fiducia,  & c. 

“ More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldaeans  given  ; 

What  they  foretell  is  deem’d  the  voice  of  heaven  : 
Their  anfwers  as  from  Hammon’s  altar  come; 

Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb. 

And  mankind  ignorant  of  future  fate, 

Believe  what  fond  aftrologers  relate.”  Drydf.n, 

From  the  above  account  of  the  Chaldaeans,  it  muft  ap- 
pear, that  they  had  but  a very  flight  title  to  the  appellation 
of  wife  men;  and  that,  inftead  of  ranking  with  philofophers, 
they  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  impoftors.  The  knowledge 
they  poffeffed  was  applied  by  them  to  the  purpofes  of  fuper- 
ftition; and  little  regard  is  due  to  the  encomium  paffed  upon 
this  race  of  fages  by  fome  ancient  writers,  particularly  Philo 
(DeNomin.  Mutat.oper.  p.  1046.);  and  if  ill  it  fs  tothegeneral 
admiration,  which,  at  a very  early  period,  they  obtained  in 
the  eaft.  Among  the  Chaldaeans,  however,  there  was  fome 
variety  of  opinions.  We  learn,  from  the  authority  of  Stra- 
bo (1.  xvi.  p.  509)  and  Pliny  (Hilt.  Nat.  1.  vi.  c.  26.)  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Jewifh  prophets,  that 
there  were  in  Affyria  and  Chaldaea,  different  fchools  orfefts, 
which  probably  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  mode 
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of  pradftifmg  the  arts  of  divination  and  aftrology  ; and 
whofe  knowledge  of  nature  extended  little  further  than  to  the 
difcoveryof  thefuppofed  magical  ufesof  certain  natural  bodies, 
particularly  minerals  and  herbs.  (Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  1.  xxxvii. 
c.  io.)  Moreover,  the  tenets  or  inftitutions  of  each  feft, 
whatever  they  might  be,  were  tranfmitted  implicitly  from 
father  to  foil;  and  the  followers  of  one  fcdl  very  rarely  revok- 
ed to  another. 

Among  the  ancients  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
Zoroafter  was  the  founder  of  the  Chaldaean  philofophy. 
But  much  confulior.  and  contradiction  have  occurred  in  the 
accounts  that  are  given  o-f  this  celebrated  perfon.  See  Zo- 
roaster.. It  is  probable,  that  belides  Zoroafter,  who 
was  a Perfo-Median,  and  who  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hyftafpes,  there  was  another  of  the  fame  name  who 
lived  in  a much  more  remote  period  among  the  Babylonians, 
probably  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  empire  ; 
who  taught  them  aftronomy,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Chaldaean  aftrology  and  magic.  (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  vii.  c.  1 6.  ; 
xi.  42.  ; xxx.  1.  Judin.  1.  i.  c.  2.  llecognitiones  dementis, 
1.  iv.  c.  27.)  The  Chaldaean  magic  was,  indeed,  a very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a knowledge  of  the  real  properties  of 
bodies  ; and,  though  fome  acquaintance  with  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  neceffary  for  aftrological  calcu- 
lations, it  cannot  be  inferred,  either  from  their  magical  or 
aftrological  arts,  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  eminent  mailers 
in  any  branch  of  natural  fcience.  All  the  writings,  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  the  Chaldaean  Zoroafter,  are  unques- 
tionably fpurious. 

Among  the  Chaldaean  philofophers  we  may  mention  Be- 
lus,  who  promoted  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  among  the  Af- 
fyrians,  probably  with  a defign  of  applying  their  faith 
in  aftrological  predictions  to  political  purpofes,  to  whofe 
memory  Semiramis  is  faid  to  have  erefted  a lofty  tower  ufed 
afterwards  by  the  Chaldaeans  as  an  aftronomical  obfervatory, 
and  elevated  after  his  death  to  the  rank  of  divinities.  (See 
Belus).  See  alfo  Berosus. 

The  Chaldaean  philofophy,  notwithftanding  the  obfeurity 
that  has  rendered  it  difficult  of  refearch,  has  been  highly 
extolled,  not  only  by  the  Orientalifts  and  Greeks,  but  by 
Jewifli  and  Chriltian  writers:  but  upon  recurring  to  autho- 
rities that  are  unqueftionable,  there  feems  to  be  little  or  no- 
thing in  this  branch  of  the  Barbaric  philofophy  which  da- 
ferves  notice.  The  following  brief  detail  will  include  the 
mod  interefting  particulars:  From  the  teftimony  of  Diodo- 
rus,and  alfo  from  other  ancient  authorities,  collected  by  Eufe- 
bius  (Praep.  Evang.  1.  iv.  c.  5.)  it  appears,  that  the  Chal- 
daeans believed  in  God,  the  lord  and  parent  of  all,  by  whofe 
Providence  the  world  is  governed.  From  this  principle 
fprung  their  religious  rites,  the  immediate  objeCh  of  which 
was  a fuppofed  race  of  fpiritual  beings  or  daemons,  whofe 
exiftence  could  not  have  been  imagined,  without  firft  con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  a Supreme  Being,  the  fource  of  all  intel- 
ligence. The  belief  of  a Supreme  Deity,  the  fountain  of 
all  the  divinities  which  were  fuppofed  to  preftde  over  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  material  world,  was  the  true  origin  of 
all  religious  worfhip,  however  idolatrous,  not  excepting  even 
that  which  confided  in  paying  divine  honours  to  the  me- 
mory of  dead  men.  Befides  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Chal- 
daeans fuppofed  fpiritual  beings  to.exill,  of  feveral  orders  ; 
gods,  daemons,  heroes:  thefe  they  probably  diftributed  into 
lubordinate  claftes,  agreeably  to  their  praClice  of  theurgy  or 
magic.  The  Chaldaeans,  in  common  with  the  eaftern  na- 
tions in  general,  admitted  the  exiftence  of  certain  evil  fpirits, 
clothed  in  a vehicle  of  groffer  matter ; and  in  fubduing  or 
counteracting  thefe,  they  placed  a great  part  of  the  efficacy 
of  their  religious  incantations.  (Plut.  de  Defedtu  Orac.) 


Thefe  doCtrines  were  the  myfteriescf  the  Chaldaean  reli- 
gion, imparted  only  to  the  initiated.  Their  popular  religion 
confided  in  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  moon,  planets,  and  liars, 
as  divinities,  after  the  general  practice  of  the  eaft.  (Job, 
xxxi.  27.;  Diod.  Sic.  ubi  fupra  ; Herod.  1.  i.  c.  18  J . ; Sel- 
den  de  Diis  Syrii.T.  Praef.  c.  3.)  From  the  religious  (yftem 
of  the  Chaldaeans  were  derived  two  arts,  for  which  they  have 
long  been  celebrated,  viz.  magic  and  aftrology.  Their  ma- 
gic, which  Ihould  not  be  confounded  with  witchcraft,  ora 
fuppofed  intercourfe  with  evil  fpirits,  confided  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  religious  ceremonies  or  incantations, 
which  were  fuppofed,  by  the  interpofition  of  good  daemons, 
to  produce  fupernatural  effeCts.  Their  aftrology  was  found- 
ed upon  the  chimerical  principle,  that  the  liars  have  an  in- 
fluence, either  beneficial  or  malignant,  upon  the  affairs  of 
men,  which  may  be  difeovered,  and  made  the  certain  ground 
of  prediction,  in  particular  cafes ; and  the  whole  art  con- 
fided in  applying  aftronomical  obfervations  to  this  fanciful 
purpofe,  and  thus  impofing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 
(See  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  v.  p.  339.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii. 

р.  83.  Manilius,  1.  ii.  v.  456.  Jamblich.  de  Myfter.  f.  8. 

с.  4.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gnec.  v.  ii.  p.  494.  Voffius  de  Theolog. 
Gent.  1.  ii.  c.  47.)  ETpon  this  fubjcCl,  Horace  (lib.  i.  od. 
xi.  1.)  makes  the  following  fenfible  reflcClion  : 

“ Tu  ne  quaefievis  (feire  nefas)  quern  milii,  quem  tibi 
Finem  Dii  dederint,  Leuconoe,  neu  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.  At  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati.” 

“ Afk  not — ’tis  impious  to  inquire— what  date 
The  limit  of  your  life  is  fix’d  by  fate  ; 

Nor  vainly  Babylonian  numbers  try  ; - 
But  wifely  wait  your  lot,  to  live  or  die.” 

The  Chaldaeans,  whilft  they  were  occupied  in  thefe  and 
other  arts  of  divination,  contributed  very  little  to  the  promo- 
tion of  true  fcience.  We  have  fcarcely  any  remains  of  their 
aftronomical  obfervations  and  opinions.  The  lofs,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  latter,  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  by  the  following  fpecimens. 

According  to  Plutarch  and  Vitruvius,  who  quote  Berofus, 
it  was  their  opinion,  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happened, 
when  that  part  of  its  body  which  is  deftitute  of  fire  is  turned, 
towards  the  earth.  (Plut.  de  Placit.  Phil.  1.  ii.  e.  29.  Comp. 
Eufeb.  Praep.  1.  15.  c.  q r . Vitruv.  ].  ix.  c.4.)  From  the 
fame  authority  Seneca  (Quaeft.  Nat.  1.  iii.  c.  29.)  gives  it  as 
a notion  of  the  Chaldaeans,  that  when  all  the  planets  ffiall 
meet  in  Cancer,  the  world  will  be  confumed  by  fire  ; and 
that  when  they  (hail  meet  in  Capricorn,  it  will  be  deftroyed 
by  an  inundation.  They  thought  the  form  of  the  earth  to 
be  that  of  a boat.  (Diod.  Sic.  loc.  cit.) 

The  fum  of  the  Chaldaic  cofmogony,  as  it  is  given  by 
Berofus,  in  his  “ Babylomca,”  preserved  by  Syncellus 
(Chronic,  p.  28.),  diverted  of  allegory,  is,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning all  things  confided  of  darkneis  and  water;  that  Beilis, 
or  a divine  power,  dividing  this  humid  mafs,  formed  the  world, 
and  that  the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
nature.  Perizon.  in  Orig.  Bab.  Volf,  de  Scient.  Math, 
c.  xxx.  $5.  Hottinger.  Hift.  Or.  p.  367.  Herbelot.  Bib, 
Or.  Voc.  Zor.  Anc.  Un.  Hift.'vol.iu.  Prid.  Conn.  b.  iv. 
Shuckford.  b.  viii.  Burnet  Archaeol.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

CHALDAISMS,  in  Biblical  Hijlory,  denote  certain  ex- 
preffions  and  modes  of  expreffion,  derived  from  the  Chaldee 
language,  that  occur  in  the  feriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
Befides  thofe  parts  of  the  Old  Teftament  which  are  written 
in  Chaldee,  viz.  the  book  of  Daniel,  from  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  2d  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  7th  chapter ; the  book  of 
Ezra,  from  the  8th  verfe  of  the  4th  chapter  to  the  27th  verfe 
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of  the  7th  chapter  j and  the  nth  verfe  of  the  10th  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  ■ there  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text 
fome  fingle  words  that  are  merely  Chaldaic.  Such  is  the 
Chaldee  word  fon,  which  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  Hebrew 
P,  ; as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  2 . Pfal,  ii.  1 2.  Such  are  alfo  rar™. 
gulden,  for  the  Hebrew  ^rom  '2T\bg!°M,  in  Ifaiab, 

xiv.  4.  ; and  yin  , in  Pf.  cxxxix,  17.  translated  by  the  vul- 
gate  thy  friends , in  the  Hebrew  fenfe  of  the  term,  but  in 
Chaldee  fignifies  thoughts , and  therefore  mod  perfons 
render  it  thy  thoughts.  Independently  of  thefe  whole  words, 
there  are  fime  Hebrew  terms,  which  neverthelefs  are  formed 
after  the  Chaldee  manner,  and  on  that  account  differ  from 
the  Hebrew.  Thu*,  the  plural  mafeu  ine  nouns  in  I Icbrevy 
terminate  in  ; but  in  Chaldee,  and  alto  in  Syriac,  in  |t  ; 
as  (Job,  xii.  1 1.)  for  words,  Jt'pj  (Job,  xxiv. 

22.)  for  lje'  &c-  &c. : nouns  alfo  which  in  Hebrew 

end  in  ,"1,  clofe  with  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ; thus, 
K“inn  (Exod.  xxviii.  j 2.  and  xxxix.  23.)  for  ppPUr 
ftVJ  (Ruth,  i.  20.)  for  (Pf-  cxxvii.  7.)  for 

ru  V’  &e  See.;  the  Chaldee  “(pf  occurs  (Ezek.  xxxffi. 
30.)  for  the  Hebrew  See.  Chaldaic  affixes  are  alfo 

joined  to  Hebrtw  nouns,  as  ♦mbiojin  (Pf  . cxvi.  12. ) 
for  "here  the  affix  tpj)  is  ufe.t  for  ■)  : the  cha- 

radteriftic  of  the  conjugations  Hiphil  and  Plithpael,  which  in 
the  Hebrew  is  pf,  ‘s  >n  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  & : hence 
»n  Snjn  (Ii.  Ixiii.  3.)  for  &c.  : and  the  cha- 

radteriftic  of  the  future  in  Hebrew  deftroys  the  charadf  eritiic 
of  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Chaldee 
and  in  Svriac  ; thus  we  read  (If-lii.  5 ) for 

See.  . the  middle  radical  of  the  verbs  in  Chaldee 
and  Sviiac  is  often  'changed  into  ft  ; thus  {"ptyp*]  (Hof.  x. 
14.)  for  r*yipi.  5c c.  : among  the  Hebrews  the  preterite 
participle,  or  “ Paoul,”  has  •)  for  the  penultimate;  but 
am  ng  the  Chaldseans  and  Syrians,  it  has  ?,  and  is  therefore 
called  “ Prhil hence  (Numb.  i.  16.)  for  : 

the  Chald  e and  Svriac  join  *71  to  the  of  the  gerund,  thus 
(Amos,  vi.  14.)  for  the  Chaldseans  and 

Syrians  inlert  the  letter  J in  fmali  words  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews,  e.  g.  o f HNi  ^ou,  they  make  ; and  read 

(Job,  xviii.  2.)  foe  *yp,  &c.  See  Malclef’s  Gram. 
Ht  0 . vol.  i cap.  xxiii. 

CHALDEE,  or  Chaldaic  language , thatfpoken  by  the 
Chaldasans  or  people  of  Chaldaea  ; which  was  anciently  uftd 
throughout  all  Affyria,  Babylonia,  Mefopotamia,  Syria,  and 
Paleftine,  and  is  ftill  the  language  of  the  churches  of  the  Ne- 
ftonan  anti  Maronite  Cfitiffiatis  in  thofe  eaftern  parts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  the  popifh 
churches  in  the  weft.  The  Chaldee  is  a dialed!  of  the  He- 
brew, and  fo  neariy  allied  to  it,  that  the  forms,  names,  pro- 
nunciation, and  divifions  of  the  letters  are  the  fame  ; and, 
therefore,  this  language  is  eafiiv  acquired  by  thofe  who  aie  ac- 
quamted  with  the  Hebrew.  See  Hebrew. 

Chaldee  Paraphrrfe , in  the  Rabbinical  ftyle  is  called  Tar- 

Tiiere  are  three  Chaldee  paraphrafes  in  Walton’s  Polyg- 
lot ; viz.  that  of  Onktlos,  that  of  Jonathan  foil  of  Uzziel, 
and  that  of  Jerufalem.  See  Paraphrase. 

CHALDESA  YGUES,  *.1  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cantal ; 4 leagues  S.  of  St. 
Flour. 

CHALDONE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  place  where  was  the  ancient  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Piiny. 

CHALDRON,  Chalder,  or  Chaudron  of  coals,  a 
dry  Englifh  meafure,  confiding  of  thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped 
up,  according  to  the  fealed  bufhel  kept  at  Guildhall,  Lon- 
don. 

The  chaldron  fhould  weigh  about  2S  cwt.  or  3136 


pounds.  O11  fhip-board,  twenty-one  chaldrons  of  coals 
are  allowed  to  the  feore.  By  adt  of  parliament  a Newcaftle 
chaldron  is  to  weigh  52J  cwt.  or  3 waggons  of  17J  cwt.  or 
6 carts  of  8^  cwt.  each,  making  525  cwt.  to  the  chaldron. 
The  ftatute  London  chaldron  is  to  confiit  of  3 6 bufhels 
heaped  up  ; each  bufhel  to  contain  a Winchefttr  bufhel  and 
one  quart,  and  to  be  19J  inches  diameter  externally.  And 
as  it  lias  been  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  15  London 
pool  chaldrons  are  equal  to  8 Newcaftle  chaldrons,  if  we 
reckon  52J  cwt.  to  the  latter,  we  ffiall  have  28  cwt.  to  the 
former,  or  3 156  pounds  to  the  London  chaldron.  Dr.  Hut- 
ton found  tins  ellimate  nearly  confirmed  by  experiment. 
For  weighing  one  peck  of  coals,  he  found  that  it  amounted 
to  21^  lbs.  and  4 x 2t|  gives  S7  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  the 
bufhel;  and  36  X 87  gives  3132  for  the  weight  of  the 
chaldron  ; to  which  if  the  weight  of  the  odd  quart  be  added, 
or  3 lb.  nearly,  we  fhall  have  3135  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  the 
chaldron,  or  only  one  pound  lefs  than  that  which  is  given  by 
ftatute.  But  the  chalder,  or  chaldron,  ultimately  delivered 
to  the  confumer,  is  Hill  lefs  than  the  chaldron  in  the  pool, 
and  hence  it  appears  that  the  word  chaldron  conveys  very 
d.fferent  ideas,  and  that  this  confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  term 
mull  open  a door  to  deception  and  fraud.  The  monthly 
fupply  of  coals  for  the  metropolis  is  eftimated  at  300  cargoes, 
of  220  chaldrons  each,  or  66,000  chaldrons:  and  it  has 
been  alleged  as  110  improbable  luppoiition,  that  (with  fome 
exceptions)  50,000  chaldrons,  on  an  average,  remain  expofed 
to  depredations  in  open  craft  on  the  river  ail  the  year  round, 
See  Macnab’s  Letter  to  John  Whitemore,  Efq.  on  the  Coal- 
Trade. 

CHALEF,  in  the  Botanical  writings  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  name  of  a tree  often  occurring,  and  feldom  ex- 
plained. The  bell  account  we  have  of  the  chalef  or  chalaf, 
is  in  the  writings  of  Profper  Aipinus  on  the  Egyptian 
plants,  who  tells  us,  that  it  is  a kind  of  willow,  growing  in 
Egypt  and  in  Mefopotamia.  It  is  probably  a fpecies  of 
elasagnus. 

CHALENCEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  im 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftridl  of  Lau- 
grts;  J3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Langres. 

CHALEOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  the  country  of  the  Locrian 
Ozoles,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHALES,  Claudius  Francis  Milliet  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  at 
Cnambery,  in  Savoy,  in  the  year  1621,  and  belonged  to  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits.  In  early  life  lie  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  belle's  lettres,  and  acquired  a conliderable  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ; but  his  favourite  ftudies, 
and  thofe  in  which  he  eminently  excelled,  were  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  aftronomy.  He  was  appointed  by 
Lewis  XIV.  royal  profeffor  of  hydrography  at  Marfeilles, 
and  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Trinity  College  in  Lyons.  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  his  diftinguifhed  reputation  that  the  fuperior  of  his  order 
appointed  him  teacher  of  theology,  in  the  fame  college,  for 
which  office  he  was  1 fs  qualified  than  for  any  other.  Charles. 
Emanuel  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  remarked  011  tiffs  appointment, 
that  it  was  unwifelv  made,  a ;d  that  the  atte  tion  of  fuch 
a perfon  as  Chales  fhould  never  have  been  divert. d from  the 
comfe  of  ftudy  and  employment  to  which  he  was  attached. 
Accordingly,  he  was  called  off  from  this  fituation  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  feveral  years  in  teaching  the  ma- 
thematics. He  died  .at  Turin  in  10^8,  and  the  following 
eloge  was  inferibed  on  his  monument  : “ Hie  jacet  Claudius 
Francifcus  Milliet  de  Chales,  gen  ie,  i-pientia,  virtute  notus 
omnibus;  ignotus  fibi.”  His  works  are  t:  Curfusfeu  Mun- 
dus  Mathematicus,”  firft  printed  in  167  , , at  Lyons,  in  3 

vols.. 
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vols.  fol.  and  afterwards  in  4 vols.  in  1680,  by  Amati  Var- 
cin,  who  augmented  and  improved  this  edition  by  fevefSl  va- 
luable treatifes  found  among  his  MSS.  To  this  edition  is 
prefixed  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs  of  mathema- 
tical fcience  from  the  age  of  Thales  the  Milefian  to  the 
author’s  own  time.  De  Chales’s  “ Tteatife  of  Navigation,” 
and  “ Refearches  on  the  Center  of  Gravity,”  are  much 
efteemed.  See  the  funeral  oration  of  father  Hyacinth  Fer- 
rerius  prefixed  to  Varcin’s  edition. 

CHALESTRA.  See  Chalastra. 

CHALETTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  diftriCl  of  Arcis ; 12  miles 
S.E.  of  Arcis. 

CHALEURS,  a deep  and  broad  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  bay  to  that  of  Verte, 
on  the  S.  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  gulf  is  the  N-E.  fea- 
line  of  the  Britifh  province  of  Ne<w  Brunswick  ; which 
fee. 

CHALI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  eaitern  coaft  of  the  Cimbric 
Cherfonefus. 

Chali,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phoenicia,  placed,  in  the  book 
of  Jofhua,  in  the  tribe  of  Aiher. 

CHALI  A,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  near  Hyria. 

CHALIAT,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Corduene,  lituate 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Arfiffa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  N. 
and  W.  parts. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  veffel  ufed  to  adminifter  the 
wine  in,  in  the  eucharift ; and  by  the  Romanifts,  in  the 
tnafs. 

CHALIDRIS,  Chalidris  Nigra,  in  Ornithology,  the 
name  given  by  Aldrovandus  and  others  to  tringa  littorea  ; 
which  fee. 

CHALIGE,  Canal  of,  in  Geography.  See  Cairo. 

CHALIGNY,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Nancy. 

CHALIM,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras- 
los-Montes  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Braganga. 

CHALIM-POU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
41 0 12'.  E.  long.  1210  54'. 

CHALIN,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Karfkoi 
fea.  N.  lat.  73°  5'.  E.  long.  710  14'. 

CHALINAQUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal ; 12  miles  N.  of  St.  Flour. 

CHAL1NDREY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftrift  of  Langres ; 5 miles  S.E. 
of  Langres. 

CHALINOS,  in  Antiquity,  the  bit,  or  that  part  of  a 
bridle  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a horfe.  But  it  was, 
among  the  ancient  phyficians,  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  that  part 
of  the  cheeks,  which,  on  each  fide,  is  contiguous  to  the  an- 
gles of  the  mouth. 

CHALISCUTELI  Hills,  in  Geography , hills  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  lie  between  the  weftern  defert  and  the  Set- 
lege. 

CHALISIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
Africa,  in  Libya. 

CHALIZA,  in  the  jfewijh  Cujloms,  the  ceremony  where- 
by a woman  who  is  left  a widow,  pulls  off  her  brother-in- 
law’s  fhoes,  who  fhould  efpoufe  her,  and  by  this  means  is  al- 
lowed to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  fhe  pleafes.  The 
word  fignifies  extraclio  vel  exuv'ue. 

CHALK.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  yellowilh  white, 
more  rarely  fnow-white,  or  greyifh  white  : when  contami- 
nated with  iron  it  has  more  or  lefs  of  an  ochery  tinge.  It 
occurs  generally  in  mafs,  fometimes  diffeminated,  orinvefting 
other  minerals.  It  is  without  luftre,  is  opaque,  has  a fine 


earthy  fra&ure,  and  breaks  into  blunt-edged  angular  frag- 
ments. It  ftains  the  fingers,  gives  a white  ftreak,  and,  when 
pure,  is  very  foft,  and  almoft  friable.  It  has  a meagre  feel, 
and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Sp.  gr.  2.3.  It  effervefees  vio- 
lently with  acicls.  When  mixed  with  iron  it  is  both  harder 
and  heavier. 

In  a ttate  of  purity,  chalk  appears  to  he  compofed  only  of 
water,  lime,  and  carbonic  acid  ; but  Mr.  Kirwan  obtained 
from  the  analyfis  of  a fpecimen, 

53  Lime 
42  Carbonic  acid 
3 Water 
2 Alumine 
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Chalk,  confidered  geologically,  is  among  the  moil  recent 
in  formation  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  carbonat  of  lime.  It 
occurs  in  thick  beds  nearly  horizontal,  alternating  with  thin 
layers  of  flint  nodules,  and  with  the  fame  irregularly  difperfed 
through  its  fubftance.  It  contains  in  abundance  the  relics  of 
marine  organized  bodies,  fuch  as  echinites,  gloffopetrs,  pec- 
tinites,  &c.  ; and  alfo,  not  unfrequently,  the  hard  parts  of 
amphibious  and  land  animals,  fuch  as  the  htads  and  vertebrae 
of  crocodiles,  and  teeth  of  elephants. 

Beds  of  chalk  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  eaft  and 
fouth  parts  of  England,  alio  in  the  north*eaft  of  France, 
Chalk  is  alfo  met  with  in  fome  of  the  Danilh  iflands  in  the 
Baltic,  and  in  Poland. 

The  ufes  of  chalk  are  very  great.  The  more  compaft 
varieties  are  employed  as  building-ftone,  and  are  burnt  to 
quicklime  : it  is  alfo  largely  ufed  in  polifhing  metals  and 
glafs,  in  conftrufting  moulds  to  call  metals  in  ; by  carpen- 
ters and  others  as  a material  to  work  with,  and  by  ftarch- 
makers  and  chemiils  to  dry  precipitates  on. 

Chalk,  in  Agriculture,  is  a calcareous  fubftance,  which, 
when  pure,  is  of  a white  colour,  moderate  confidence,  and 
dufty  furface  ; ftains  the  fingers  ; adheres  flightly  to  the 
tongue  3 does  not  harden  when  heated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a ftrong  heat  burns  to  lime,  and  lofes  about  four- 
tenths  of  its  weight.  It  effervefees  with  acids,  and  diffolves 
almoft  entirely  in  them.  It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  this 
folution  is  not  difturbed  by  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  as  this  is 
a circumftance  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  magnefia.  It  has 
the  property  of  promoting  putrefaction.  In  its  native  ftate 
it  is  ufeful  as  a manure,  upon  the  fame  principle  as  lime- 
ftone ; but  it  is  more  eafily  pulverized,  and  lighter,  or  more 
porous  in  its  nature.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  material  is 
calcareous  earth,  whereas  none  of  the  marks  contain  more 
than  a fourth  part  of  that  fubftance.  It  is  in  high  efteem 
in  the  more  fouthern  counties  of  England,  where  it  abounds 
very  much.  Its  belt  effeCts  are  produced  upon  deep  foils 
which  contain  no  calcareous  earth.  It  is  obferved  to  have 
but  very  little  effeCt  upon  lands  where  the  fubftratum  is 
chalk ; and  if  the  foil  be  thin,  it  does  mifehief  in  fuch 
cafes.  When  ufed  upon  light  thin  foils,  it  is  moftly  made 
into  compofts  with  earth  and  dung,  or  fome  other 
fimilar  material.  When  thefe  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
duly  proportioned,  they  produce  valuable  crops ; and 
their  influence  is  faid  to  continue  many  years,  in  fuch  in- 
ftances. 

The  common  method  of  ufing  this  fort  of  compoft  is 
either  by  laying  it  upon  fallows  for  wheat,  and  mixing  it 
intimately  with  the  foil  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  or 
upon  grafs  as  a top-drefling  : in  both  cafes  it  has  been  found 
to  anfwer  well ; and  in  the  latter  it  is  found  capable  of  de- 
ftroying  mofs,  rufhes,  and  all  coarfe  aquatic  plants  that  grow 
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in  heavy,  four,  or  wet  lands ; while,  in  the  former,  it  opens 
and  pulverizes  the  foil,  and  never  fails  to  produce  good 
crops  of  that  grain,  or  other  kinds. 

In  making  uie  of  it,  it  has  been  recommended  that  it 
fhould  be  broken  as  fmall  as  pofiible.  It  (houidbe  dug  from 
the  pit  near  the  end  of  autumn,  and  be  laid  on  the  land  im- 
mediately ; as  at  that  fealon  the  air  is  generally  moilt,  the 
moifture  will  of  courfe  be  abforbed  by  the  chalk.  This 
will  occafion  it  to  fwell,  and  break  down  into  pieces  ; and 
if  froft  fhould  come  on,  it  will  much  accelerate  the  bufinefs : 
but  when  it  is  dug  in  fummer,  it  lofes  its  moifture,  and  ac- 
quires a hardnefs,  which  in  a great  meafure  prevents  it  from 
being  of  any  ufe.  It  fhould  in  no  cafe  be  ploughed  in  till 
its  parts  are  properly  broken  down  and  feparated,  and  then 
it  fhould  be  completely  harrowed  in  and  mixed  well  with  the 
foil,  or  mould  of  the  land. 

If  the  foil  be  thin  and  light,  a certain  proportion  of  dung 
will,  it  is  faid,  be  ufeful  ; but  if  it  be  heavy,  the  dung  is 
aflerted  to  leffen  the  operation  of  the  chalk.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  lands  which  have  been  completely 
chalked  will  not  bear  a repetition  of  it  for  fome  time.  A 
comport  of  it,  however,  may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage. 
In  the  fouthern  counties  a field  has  been,  it  is  obferved, 
chalked,  and  dreffed  with  chalk  and  dung  mixed,  in  portions 
alternately  ; and  the  former  has  been  found  to  produce  very 
bad  crops,  but  the  latter  very  good  ones.  It  is  aflerted, 
that  laid  on  beyond  a certain  quantity,  it  will  not  only  ceafe 
to  operate  as  a manure,  but  even  prove  hurtful  to  the  land. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  due  pains 
be  taken  not  only  to  afcertain  the  ftrength  of  the  cha'k,  but 
the  quality  of  the  foil  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid,  before  the 
application  is  made. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  chalk  is  a lading  manure, 
when  applied  on  fuitable  foils  ; which  are  thofe  of  a cold, 
four  nature,  fuch  as  ftiff  untradlable  clays.  Pliny  has  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Britons  to 
chalk  their  lands,  by  which  they  received  a great  and  lading 
improvement  in  the  fertility  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  chalk  which  fhould  be 
diftinguifned  by  the  farmer,  the  hard,  dry,  and  firm  fort  is 
much  the  fitted  for  burning  into  lime  ; but  that  of  the  fat 
and  undluous  kind  by  far  the  bed  to  be  ufed  in  the  crude 
date. 

It  has  been  dated  that  in  fome  parts  of  Effex  they  lay 
from  five  to  eight  waggon  loads  of  chalk  on  an  acre,  either 
upon  a clover  lay  while  feeding,  or  on  a fummer  fallow  ■,  and 
that  the  effedt  of  a very  thin  drefling  of  it  is  feen  immedi- 
ately to  an  inch,  like  that  of  rotten  dung,  and  lads  twenty 
years,  fifteen  in  good  heart.  The  foil  is  a loam  ; they  have 
alfo  a little  clay,  and  no  fand  : on  gravels  the  effedt  is  but 
flight.  They  bring  tbe  chalk  from  Malden,  whither  it  is 
brought  by  fea  from  Kent,  and  a waggon  load  cods  moftly 
ten  fhillings  at  the  quay.  It  is  rather  hard  ; the  (harped 
frofts  leave  many  lumps  unbroken  ; thefe  they  break  with 
piok-axes.  The  effervefcence  with  vinegar  is  pretty  con- 
fiderable,  but  in  water  it  fcarcely  falls  at  all.  It  is  alfo  a 
general  opinion  in  that  county,  that  land  which  has  been 
once  chalked  will  not  take  it  again  ; they  acknowledge, 
however,  that  when  mixed  with  earth  and  dung  it  is  then 
excellent.  They  obferve,  that  laying  a flight  drefling  of 
chalk  and  earth,  or  dung,  on  a field  never  chalked,  will 
take  fo  much  effedt,  that  the  fame  field  will  not  anfwer  to 
chalk  completely.  They  obferve  alfo,  that  the  chalk  pre- 
fently  gives  the  land  a red  colour.  And  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  chalk  is  a great  enemy  to  good  grafs  ; and  affirm,  that 
a field  which,  before  chalking,  will  run  of  itfelf  to  a fine 
head  of  white  clover,  no  longer  does  it  after  chalking. 


There  is  no  faying  any  thing  againrt  experience  : we  fhould 
not,  however,  draw  general  conclufions  from  partial  experi- 
ments. Much  of  the  effedt  of  manures  depends  upon  the 
foil  on  which  they  are  laid.  About  Enfield,  as  obferved  in 
a paper  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the  fame  chalk  does 
wonders,  which  at  North  Mims  has  very  little  effedt  : the 
one  is  a rich  loam,  the  other  a poor  gravel.  And  near 
Sandwich,  in  Kent,  chalk  has  been  found  in  a very  high 
degree  to  improve  a Tandy  foil,  giving  it  tenacity,  and  to- 
tally exterminating  that  pernicious  weed  the  corn  mar-gold, 
which  is  provincially  called  yellow  bottle , huddle,  or  golds, 
and  fo  abundant  in  fandy  foils.  They  lay  on  forty  loads  of 
forty  bufhels  each  to  an  acre.  Upon  pafture  land  they  think 
it  does  nothing.  In  Hertfordfhire  it  is  thought  that  chalk 
makes  the  land  plough  much  better,  and  renders  all  manures 
much  more  effectual.  If  a field  be  divided  into  parts,  one 
chalked,  a fecond  chalked  and  manured  with  dung  or  foot, 
afhes,  Sic.  and  a third  dunged  or  afhed  without  chalk  ; al- 
though chalk  alone  has  no  effedt,  yet  the  other  manure  on 
the  chaffied  part  will  have  a much  greater  effedt  than  on  the 
part  where  no  chalk  is  laid.  Fadts  of  this  fort  are  highly 
interefting,  but  want  to  be  more  corredtly  made. 

It  lias  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of 
Hufbandry,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  a diftridt 
where  it  abounds,  that  this  manure,  though  it  falls  infinitely 
flinrt  of  marl  in  its  fertilizing  quality,  is  neverthelefs  pof- 
ftfied  of  virtues  which  defervedly  entitle  it  to  the  efteem  of 
the  farmer.  By  a proper  application  of  this  fubilance,  the 
mod  tenacious  clays  are,  he  fays,  rendered  friable  and  mel- 
low ; and  thus,  their  native  ftubbornnefs  and  adhefion  being 
overcome,  the  feveral  particles  of  the  foil  are  enabled  to  im- 
bibe the  full  benefit  of  the  different  changes  of  the  atmo- 
fpherc  ; and  hence  they  are  brought  to  work  kindly  under 
the  feveral  operations  of  the  plough,  harrow,  Si c.  and  to 
produce  ample  crops  of  grafs  or  corn,  which,  before  the 
application  of  this  manure,  they  were  incapable  of  bringing 
to  perfedtion.  So  great  are  the  benefits  accruing  from  thi3 
manure,  when  laid  on  a ftiff  clayey  foil,  that  the  Effex 
farmers  find  their  account  in  freighting  barges  from  the 
chalk  cliffs  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  carrying  it  with  their 
teams  feveral  miles  up  the  country  ; all  which,  though  at- 
tended with  a heavy  expence,  is  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well,  as  it  would,  he  think,  be  impofiible  to 
reduce  thefe  ftubborn  clays  to  a proper  tilth  without  the 
previous  application  of  this  manure.  Nor  is  it  on  clays  only 
where  chalk  may  be  laid  to  advantage  : gravels,  cfpecially 
thofe  which  lie  near  the  fprings,  and  all  wet  foils,  may,  he 
fuppofes,  be  dreffed  with  this  manure,  which  will  never  fail 
to  meliorate  and  fweeten  the  ground,  and  enable  it  to  re- 
tain longer  the  virtues  of  the  dung  that  may  be  applied, 
which,  on  thefe  hungry  foils,  is  liable  to  difappear  in  a- 
fhort  time  : nay,  fo  partial  are  fome  farmers  to  the  ufe  of 
this  manure,  that  he  has  known  it  carried  on  foils  where  the 
chalk  lay  within  a few  inches  of  the  furface. 

It  has  been  dated,  that  the  adtion  of  chalk  on  the  foil 
is  either  chemical  or  mechanical.  It  adts  chemically  as  an 
abforbent,  contributing  to  preferve  dry  thofe  lands  which 
are  poachy  and  wet ; and  by  its  attradtion  for  acids  it  may 
haften  the  putrefadtion  of  vegetables.  It  adts  mechanically, 
by  entering  into  the  compofition,  and  totally  altering  the 
nature  of  clay,  converting  it  by  proper  pulverization  into  a 
fpecies  of  marl.  By  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  particles 
of  clay,  it  deftroys  their  adhefion  ; thus  preventing  it  from 
becoming  too  hard  in  fummer,  and  too  wet  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Bannifter  that  there  are  two  methods 
of  obtaining  chalk.  The  firft  is  by  uncallowing  a piece  of 
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■ ; and  making  it  'lavement  for  a pit,  where  the  carts 
may  be  drawn  into  it,  and  filled  : this  is  on  a prefumption 

that  the  chalk  lies  near  the  furface,  and  that  the  pit  is  with- 
in a fmall  diftance  ot  the  fi-Id  on  which  the  manure  is  to  be 
laid.  The  other  method  is  to  link  pits  in  the  field  where  the 
chalk  is  intended  to  be  laid  as  a manure,  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  drawing  it  in  carts  as 
before  mentio-ed.  Ill  this  c:Ue,  a number  of  pits  are  to  be 
funk  according  to  the  extent  of  the  field.  Thefe  pits  are  to 
be  made  in  the  form  and  circumference  of  a well,  with  an 
apparatus  at  the  top,  and  a bucket  to  draw  up  the  chalk. 
The  people  who  undertake  this  bufinefs,  having  been  brought 
up  to  it  from  their  infancy,  perform  it,  he  fays,  with  great 
facility,  and  without  any  timidity,  though  attended  with 
much  danger.  A perfon  is  employed  at  the  top  to  draw  up 
the  Contents  of  the  pit,  Ihoot  the  chalk  into  the  cart,  and 
wheel  the  fame  on  the  land.  When  the  labourer  has  arrived 
at  the  chalk,  which. takes  up  a longer  orlefs  interval  of  time 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lies,  and  has  dug  fome 
little  time  therein  in  the  perpendicular  form  wherein  he  began 
the  pit,-  he  proceeds  to  form  apertures  in  different  horizon- 
tal directions  ; fo  that  where  the  chalk  is  good,  and  the  pit 
{lands  firm,  large  tracts  of  ground  are  undermined  for  this 
purpofe.  The  price  for  digging  chalk  is,  he  fays,  is.  per  foot 
till  the  chalk  be  found,  after  which  for  the  chalk  is.  per  load, 
which  is  twelve  baikets  ; ar.d  a penny  per  load  for  wheeling 
the  chalk  on  the  land,  the  farmer  providing  a horfe  and  cart 
for  that  purpofe.  The  quantity  ufually  laid  on  an  acre  is 
from  .ighty  to  a hundred  loads. 

From  this  defeription  of  chalk  drawing,  he  fays,  “ it 
Is  evident  that  much  care  and  circumfpedtion  are  required  to 
prevent  any  deceit  being  impofed  on  the  farmer  by  the 
workmen,  to  which  their  eagernefs  of  acquiring  large  wages 
will  be  a powerful  inducement.” 

He  adds,  that  “ the  bed  chalk  is  that  which  is  white 
and  hard  ; and  the  deeper  it  lies  beneath  the  furface,  the 
more  efficacious  is  the  dreffing  fuppoied  to  be,  as  partaking 
tefs  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  whereon  it  is  to  be  applied  as  a 
manure  ; indeed  on  a clayey  foil  it  is  feldom  to  be  met  with, 
but  at  a confiderable  diftance  beneath  the  furface  of  the  field. 
The  mod  eligible  feafon,  he  fays,  for  the  performance  of 
this  work  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  as  the  chalk 
which  is  laid  out  at  that  feafon  will,  by  aid  of  the  fuccetd- 
ing  frods,  be,  in  a great  meafure,  meliorated  and  reduced  to 
crumbs  at  the  time  of  fallowing  in  April  ; whereas,  fhould 
the  bufinefs  be  deferred  till  the  fpring,  no  inconfiderable  por- 
tion of  the  chalk  will  remain  in  lumps  till  the  next  winter. 
From  this  negledt,  a twelvemonth  will  be  lod  in  point  of 
time,  as  this  manure  will  lie  on  the  ground  without  anfwer- 
ing  any  good  purpofe  till  the  lumps  ffiall  have  been  flacked 
by  moidure  and  frods ; and  that  chalk  is  always  mod  highly 
edeemed  which  yields  fooned  to  the  effedt  of  the  weather  in 
falling  into  crumbs.  This  manure  may  be  laid  on  the  ground 
in  the  fummer,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  what 
has  been  before  mentioned  ; contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
fome  people,  who  think  that  fuch  chalk,  having  remained 
on  the  furface  during  the  fummer  months  without  ruming, 
will,  on  that  account,  be  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  frods  in  the 
fucceeding  winter  : but  this  idea  is  erroneous ; and  as  it  may 
often  fuit  the  economy  of  the  farmer  to  lay  this  chalk,  out 
in  the  fummer,  either  from  a neighbouring  draw-pit,  having 
at  that_ti:ne  little  other  employment  for  two  men  and  horfts, 
or  if  he  may  be  inclined  to  fink  a pit  in  the  field  at  that 
time  ; in  either  of  thele  contingencies,,  the  bufinefs  may,  he 
thinks,  be  fafely  ventured  upon  :n  that  feafon  ; and  it  would 
be  far  better  to  fuff  r the  ground,  which  is  thus  fummer 
chalked,  to  lie  unploughed  till  the  fucceeding  fpring,  than 


to  crop  it  with  wheat  at  the  autumn  after  the  manure  is  ap- 
plied ; for,  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  frods  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  the  ground  will  come  in  properly  fora  wheat 
fea ion  in  the  next  year  : and  this  may  be  generally  effefted, 
he  fays,  where  a perfon  is  inclined  to  lay  on  his  chalk  in  the 
fummer.  For  inltance,  fuppofe  a lay  ground  be  intended 
for  a fallow  the  next  year,  this  may  be  chalked  in  the  fum- 
m.cr  time,  with  very  little  inconvenience  or  , injury  to  the 
farmer,  as  the  grafs  which  would  have  been  produced  from 
it  between  midfummer  and  the  following  fpring  could  have 
turned  to  little  account.” 

It  is  conceived  by  the  fame  writer,  “that  when  land  is 
drrffed  with  chalk,  the  furface  ought  to  be  pretty  thickly 
covered  over,  otherwife  it  will  fail  to  anfwer  the  end  of  pul- 
verization, in  which  confifts  the  chief  v,r:ue  of  this  manure  : 
and  though  the  txpence  of  chalking  may  appear  coufider- 
able  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  tflefts,  the  good 
confequences  accruing  to  the  future  crops  will  be  found  in 
the  end  amply  to  compenfate  the  primary  charges,  and  from 
whatever  caule  this  improvement  ariles,  whether  an  imme- 
diate fertility  be  conveyed  to  the  foil  by  the  chalk,  or  whe- 
ther this  dreffing  adds  ori  the  foil  by  deliroying  its  adhefion, 
and  thus  difpofes  it  to  work  more  kindly  , and  to  part  with  its 
vegetative  particles,  which  were  before  fo  clofely  united  as 
not  to  be  drawn  forth  by  any  other  means  : in  whichever  of 
thefe  ways  the  chalk  acts  upon  the  land  it  matters,  he 
thinks,  very  little  to  the  farmer,  fo  that  the  intention  be  ac- 
compuflied,  namely,  the  acquifition  of  a more  abundant 
crop.  For  his  own  part,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chief  virtue  of  the  chalk  refides  in  its  power  of  correcting 
the  adhefion  of  llifF  foils,  and  in  its  meliorating  quality, 
and  that  it  is  much  inferi  r to  dung,  in  point  of  accelerating 
the  growth  of  the  crop  ; fo  that  where  a field  has  been  well 
dreffed  with  this  manure,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  fo  lalting  a 
nature  as  to  ffiew  its  good  eflcdts  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
years,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  underilood,  that  this  field  is 
not  to  be  dunged,  or  to  have  any  further  addition  of  manure 
during  this  interval  : on  the  contrary,  fuch  ground  ought 
never  to  lofe  it s turn  ot  the  dung-cart ; and,  indeed,  on 
farms  of  a clayey  foil,  thofe  fields  only  can  be  dunged  to  ad- 
vantage which  have  been  previoufly  chalked  ; for  experience 
hath  demon ftrated,  that,  without  the  application  of  tflis 
manure,  dung  will  be  of  but  fmall  avail  on  thefe  lliff 
foils.” 

It  is  remarked  further  by  the  fame  practical  writer,  “ that 
on  gtavelly  foils,  where  the  fprings  iie  within  a fmall  dif- 
tance of  the  furface,  it  often  happens  that  the  water  flows 
in  before  the  chalk  is  found,  and  thus  all  further  endeavours 
at  that  fpot  are  rendered  abortive,  and  another  pit  mult  be 
funk  in  a different  part  of  the  field.  Obftacles  to  this  work 
fometimes,  he  fays,  fall  out  from  the  light  contexture  of  the 
foil,  which  does  not  unfrequently  give  way  to  the  deilruction 
of  the  chalk-drawer.  To  the  farmer,  it  may  be  of  fome 
confequence  to  confider  the  nature  of  his  land,  ere  he  em- 
barks in  this  fchemeor  hufbandry  ; as,  if  from  circumftances 
above-mentioned,  he  may  have  reafon  to  think  that  his  pit 
will  not  fland  firm,  it  would  be  a matter  of  prudence  to  dealt 
from  any  further  thoughts  of  finking  a perpendicular  pit, 
and  change  the  mode  of  operation,  by  bringing  his  chalk 
from  an  uncallowed  pit  : but  where  it  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  expence,  and  with  a tolerable  certainty  of  fuccefs, 
the  preceding  method  i-,  he  thinks,  certainly  the  molt  eli- 
gible.” See  Calcareous  Earth , and  Manure. 

In  the  chalking  of  land,  the  method  purfued  in  Here- 
fordfhire,  where  the  peifons  employid  in  it  follow  it  as  a 
trade,  is  the  following,  according  to  Mr.  Walker : “ a 
fpot  is  fixed  upon,  nearly  central  to  about  fix  acres  of  land, 
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to  be  chalked.  Here  a pit,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  funk 
to  the  chalk,  if  found  within  twenty  feet  from  the  furface  ; 
if  not,  the  chalkers  confider  that  they  are  on  an  earth  pillar, 
fill  up  the  pit,  and  fink  in  frefn  places,  till  their  labour  is  at- 
tended with  better  fuccefs.  The  pit  from  the  furface  to  the 
chalk  is  kept  from  falling  in  by  a fort  of  balket-work,  made 
with  hazel  or  willow  rods  and  brulhwood,  cut  green  and 
manufactured  with  the  fmall  boughs  and  leaves  remaining 
thereon,  to  make  the  balket-work  the  clofer.  The  earth 
and  chalk  are  raifed  from  the  pit  by  a jack-row/  on  a frame, 
generally  of  very  firnple  and  rude  Conftrudlion.  To  one  end 
of  the  rowl  is  fixed  a cart  wheel,  which  anfwers  the  double 
purpofe  of  a fly  and  a flop.  An  inch  rope  of  fufficient 
length  is  wound  round  the  rowl,  to  one  end  of  which  is  fixed 
a weight,  which  nearly  counterbalances  the  empty  bafket 
faftened  to  the  other  end.  This  apology  for  an  axis  in  pe- 
ritrochio,  two  wheelbarrows,  a fpade,*  a fhovel,  and  a pick-axe 
are  all  the  neceffary  implements  in  the  trade  of  a company 
of  chalkers,  generally  three  in  number.  The  pit-man  digs 
the  chalk  and  fills  the  bafket,  and  his  companions  alternately 
wind  it  up  and  wheel  ks  contents  upon  the  land  when  the 
bafket  is  wound  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  flop  its  defcent 
till  emptied,  the  point  of  a wooden  peg,  of  fufficient  length 
and  ftrength,  is  thruft  by  the  perpendicular  fpoke  in  the 
wheel  into  a hole  made  in  the  adjoining  upright  ftandnrd  of 
the  frame  to  receive  it.  The  pit  is  funk  from  20  to  30 
feet  deep,  and  then  chambered  at  the  bottom  ; that  is,  the 
pit-man  digs  or  ruts  out  the  chalk  horizontally,  in  three 
ieparate  direftions  ; the  horizontal  apertures  being  of  fuf- 
ficient height  and  width  to  admit  of  the  pit-man’s  working 
in  them  with  eafe  and  fafety.  One  pit  will  chalk  fix  acres, 
laying  Co  loads  on  an  acre.  If  more  be  laid  on,  and  to  t'nd 
full  extent  of  chalking,  viz.  ioo  loads,  then  a proportion- 
able  lefs  extent  of  land  than  fix  acres  is  chalked  from  one 
pit.  Eighteen  barrow-fulls  make  a load,  and  the  ufual  price 
for  chalking  is  7d.  per  load,  all  expences  included  ; there- 
fore the  expence  of  chalking  at  60  loads  per  acre  is  il.  12s. 
6d. ; and  at  100  ditto,  2I.  jSs.  .yd.  As  the  chalk  is  con- 
fidered  to  be  better  the  deeper  it  lies,  and  the  top  chalk,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  within  three  or  four  feet  from  the  furface, 
very  indifferent,  and  only  fit  for  lime,  or  to  be  laid  on  roads, 
gateways,  &c.  the  chalkers  mult  be  directed  to  lay  by  t lie 
chalk  for  the  flrft  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  to  be  applied 
to  the  above  purpofes ; or,  if  not  wanted,  to  be  again  thrown 
into  the  pit  when  filled  up  ; and  alfo  to  pick  out  the  flints 
from  the  chalk  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land,  for,  if  they 
are  not  narrowly  watched,  they  will  chalk  with  both.” 

It  is  added,  that  “ Mr.  John  Hill  of  Coddicott  farms  up- 
wards of  1200  acres  in  the  adjoining  parifhes  of  Coddicott 
and  Kimpton,  a confiaerable  part  of  which  is  his  own  eftate. 
He  has  chalked  many  acres  of  land,  and  approves  much  of 
the  praftice.  He  chalked  a field  of  ftrong  clay  land  in  the 
autumn  of  1793,  laid  on  fixty  loads  to  an  acre,  and  the  chalk 
where  the  pits  were  funk  lay  about  ten  feet  from  the  furface. 
Mr.  Walker  viewed  the  field  the  7th  of  Auguft  1794;  it 
had  borne  a crop  of  peas  fince  it  was  chalked,  and  w'as  then 
under  the  plough,  preparatory  for  a crop  of  wheat.  The; 
chalk  was  good,  and  the  land  appeared  to  work  well,  though 
the  chalk  was  not  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
foil.  Mr.  Hill  never  lays  more  than  60  loads  of  chalk  on 
an  acre  ; this  he  finds  will  not  only  make  the  land  work 
much  better,  with  lefs  lfrength  of  cattle,  but  alfo,  with  a 
light  coat  of  dung,  or  fpring  dreffings  occafionally  laid  on  to 
quicken  the  vegetation,  produce  abundant  crops  for  ten  years; 
he  then  chalks  again  with  equal  fuccefs.” 

This  fort  of  work  fhould  proceed  with  difpatch  during 
the  fummer  months  in  all  cafes,  and  in  the  autumnal  ones 
in  many  fituations  where  there  is  no  danger  erf  poaching  the 
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ground.  Mr.  Young  fuggefts,  that  much  advantage  may 
be  derived,  in  performing  this  fort  of  bufinefs,  from  the  ufe 
of  Imall  three-wheeled  carts,  as  the  thiid  wheel  affords  a 
fupport  for  the  cart  and  load  while  filling,  without  the  fill 
horle,  and  of  courfe  one  horfe  may  be  fufficient  for  two 
carts,  one  being  dileharged  upon  the  land  while  the  other 
is  loading.  See  Manure. 

Chalk,  Hack.  See  Slate. 

Chalk,  brown.  See  Tripoli. 

Chalk,  French.  See  Steatite. 

Chalk,  fungous.  See  Agaric  mineral. 

Chalk,  red.  See  Ores  of  Iron. 

Chalk,  fiver.  See  Agaric  mineral  and  Argentaria 
ere/ a. 

Chalk,  Spanifh.  See  Steatite. 

Chalk, yellow.  See  Tripoli. 

CwALK-drawivgs.  See  Drawing  and  Engraving. 

Chalk -fone,  in  Medicine,  a white  chalky  fubftance  which 
is  fecreted  in  the  inflamed  joints  and  ligaments  in  inveterate 
gout.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  gouty  inflammation 
to  terminate  by  the  production  of  this  fubftance  (where  it 
does  not  end  in  refolution),  ar.d  not  in  fuppuratipn;  or  the 
production  of  pus,  like  the  common  fpecies  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Tire  chalk-ftone  (as  its  name  imports)  was  formerly  con- 
fidered  as  compofed  of  fome  calcareous  matter,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  phofphat  of  lime  ; but  accurate  chemical  analyfis 
has  now’  proved  that  it  does  not  contain  lime  in  any  form, 
but  is  a neutral  infoluble  fait,  confuting  of  the  lithic  or  uric 
acid  faturated  with  foda.  Dr.  Wollallon  has  proved  this 
point  by  the  following  experiments.  If  a fmall  quantity  of 
dilute  fulphuric  acid  be  added  to  gouty  chalk-ftone,  part  of 
the  alkali  is  feparated  from  its  combination,  and  cryftals  of 
fulphat  of  foda  are  produced.  Muriatic  acid  in  a fimilar  way 
produces  common  fait.  A greater  quantity  of  either  acid 
totally  feparates  the  alkali,  and  leaves  an  infoluble  matter, 
which  is  found  to  be  lithic  acid  by  the  following  characters; 
viz.  when  diftilled  per  fe  it  yields  a little  ammonia,  fome 
pruffic  acid,  and  an  acid  fublimare  fimilar  to  the  fublimed 
lithic  acid  ; when  diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  tinges  the 
Ikin  of  a rofe  colour,  and  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a rofe- 
coloured  refiduum  ; when  thrown  into  cauftic  pot-afli  it  dif- 
folves  therein,  but  is  feparable  thence  by  an  acid.  The 
chalk-ftone,  when  calcined,  gives  the  ufual  products  of  ani- 
mal matter,  and  leaves  a white  fait,  which  is  carbondt  of 
foda.  Cauftic  pot-afli  diffolves  the  chalk-ftone  entirely. 
Boiling  water  diffolves  a fmall  portion  of  the  ftone,  and  the 
folution  is  lithiat  of  foda.  When  a little  muriatic  acid  is 
added  to  this  folution,  as  it  cools  it  depofits  lithic  acid  in  mi- 
nute red  cryftals. 

The  analyfis  of  this  concretion  by  Fourcroy,  agrees  very 
clofelv  with  that  of  Dr.  Wollallon.  M.  F.  remarks,  that 
a hundred  parts  of  water  diffolve  nine-tenths  of  the  chalk- 
ftone  by  boiling,  forming  a faponaceous  liquor,  of  a faint 
animal  fmell,  from  which  fulphuric  acid  precipitates  brilliant 
needled  cryftals  of  lithic  or  uric  acid. 

To  the  folubility  of  thefe  arthritic  concretions  in  the  alka- 
lies, chemilts  have  attributed  the  great  reiief  often  experienced 
by  gouty  perfous  from  a courfe  of  alkaline  remedies  long  con- 
tinued ; and  it  certainly’  remains  an  interefting  queftion  to 
determine  whether  this  difeale  is  attended  with  any  defedl 
or  excefs  in  the  natural  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urinary 
fecrctions.  (For  a fuller  account  of  the  properties  of  the 
lithic  or  Uric  acid,  fee  this  article.)  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1797,  pt.  2.  Fourcroy  Sylleme  des  Connoiff.  Chirn. 
&c. 

CHALKI,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, vifited  by  Spallanzani,  where  he  made  known  to  the 
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Turks  a mine  of  copper,  the  exigence  of  which  they  had 
never  (ufpefted. 

CHALKING,  in  the  Arts.  See  Drawing, 

Chalking,  in  our  Old  I.atvs,  fecms  to  be  fome  duty 
laid  on  irferchandize ; what  it  was  particularly  we  do  not 
find:  but  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  it  is  faid  the  merchants 
of  the  llaple  require  to  be  eafed  of  divers  new  impofitions, 
as  chalking,  ironage,  wharfage,  &c. 

CHALKY  L and,  in  Agriculture,  denotes  fuch  forts  of 
land  as  are  much  impregnated  with  the  chalky  material,  and 
which  from  their  white  appearance  are  fometimes  deno- 
minated white  lands. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  the  author  of  the  Svnopfis  of 
Hufbandry,  that  “ chalky  lands  or  foils  differ  from  each 
other  very  efientially  in  point  of  fertility : for  as  there  are 
fome  of  them  which,  by  good  hufbandry,  may  be  brought  to 
produce  large  crops,  and  do  with  great  reafon  take  the  lead 
in  point  of  fertility  of  every  other  light  foil ; fo  there  are 
others  which,  from  the  fuperficial  depth  of  mould  over  the 
chalk,  are  of  the  moil  barren  fpecies,  and  fcarcely  worth  the 
expence  of  tillage.  A chalky  foil  (fays  he)  with  a due  covering 
of  mould,  fo  as  to  admit  the  plough  to  enter  a reafonable 
depth,  is  perhaps  the  mod  kindly  one  to  work  upon,  except 
a loam,  and  capable  of  the  greatefl  improvement  from  the 
feveral  operations  of  hufoandry  ; having  neither  the  tena- 
cioufnefs  of  the  clay,  the  burning  quality  of  the  gravel,  nor 
the  extreme  porous  texture  of  the  fand:  as  it  poffeffes  a 
much  greater  fiiare  of  humidity  than  the  two  latter  foils,  free 
from  the  inconvenience  of  fprings,  fo  will  it  be  lefs  injured 
by  a dry  fummer,  whilft  a moift  and  dripping  feafon  will  be 
moil  favourable  to  the  crops  growing  on  it,  when  thofe  on  a 
clayey  foil  are  in  that  cafe  too  frequently  deftroyed  or  ren- 
dered of  little  worth.”  And  Lord  Dundonald,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  connexion  of  Agriculture  with  Chemillry,  re- 
marks, that  a pure  unmixed  chalky  foil,  like  a pure  or  lean 
clayey  one,  is  unfertile  ; and  that  the  fertility  of  this  fort  of 
land,  like  all  others,  depends  on  its  containing  a due  admix- 
ture of  other  earths,  with  the  requifite  quantity  of  vegetable 
or  animal  matter.  A chalky  loam,  or  mixture  of  chalk 
with  clay,  is  frequently  a very  fertile  foil,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  beans  and  wheat. 

Such,  fays  the  writer  we  have  firft  quoted,  “ are  the  ad- 
vantages attending  thefe  foils,  where  the  chalk  is  not  mixed 
in  an  undue  proportion  with  the  mould : but  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a farmer  is  poffeffed  of  any  great  quantity  of  land 
of  this  defeription : for,  in  countries  where  chalky  land 
abounds,  there  is  on  every  farm  a larger  proportion  of  poor 
land  than  of  that  which  he  has  deferibed  ; and  the  manage- 
ment of  thefe  thin  chalks  will  demand  the  higheft  exertion  of 
induftry  and  lkill  in  the  hufbandman  ; for  although  the  crops 
raifed  on  thefe  foils  are  lefs  fubjecl  to  be  injured  by  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  than  thofe  on  gravels,  yet  where 
there  is  but  a fmall  proportion  of  mould,  fo  that  the  chalk 
forms  the  greatell  part  of  the  cultivated  foil,  with  a bed  of 
the  fame  hard  fubftancefor  its  under  ftratum,  intermixed  with 
large  flints  and  chalk  Hones  fcarce  lefs  folid  ; on  fuch  grounds, 
the  crops  (he  fays)  fuffer  greatly  in  a dry  fummer,  and  for 
this  reafon,  an  early  Lent  feafon  is  always  to  be  preferred  on 
thefe  foils,  in  order  that  the  furface  of  the  ground  may  be 
covered  before  the  dry  weather  fets  in.”  And  he  adds  that 
“ thefe  chalky  foils  poffefs  another  very  material  advantage 
over  gravels,  namely,  the  power  of  refilling  longer  the  heat 
of  the  fummer  ; and  therefore  the  crops  on  this  foil  often  re- 
cover after  a kindly  rain,  when  thofe  on  the  gravels,  unable 
to  withftand  the  preceding  drought,  are  burnt  up  ; indeed,  on 
a chalky  foil,  the  crops,  when  injured  by  the  parching  heat 
of  the  weather,  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to  burn,  as  to  die 
away.  To  the  evil  propen&tie»i  ncident  to  chalks  of  every 


kind,  may  (he  fays)  he  fubjoined  their  difpofition  to  blafl,  a 
misfortune  not  eafily  to  be  guarded  againll ; and  in  this  re- 
fpedl  they  differ  materially  from  gravels,  where  the  corn  ge- 
nerally yields  well,  if  not  injured  by  the  dry  weather  during 
its  growth.  To  this  may  be  added  (he  fays)  another  defect 
attached  to  chalky  foils,  which  is  their  hilly  fituation,  fince 
in  a tradl  of  land  of  200  acres,  it  is  odds  hut  many  of  the 
fields  are  mountainous  and  uneven.”  The  ingenious  noble- 
man juft  mentioned  further  remarks,  that  chalky  lands  pro- 
duce a fhort  fwret  herbage,  and  for  the  moll  part  are  more 
proper  for  a (heep  pafture  than  for  tillage.  There-  are  no 
foils  that  receive  more  benefit  from  artificial  watering,  as  they 
are  apt  at  certain  feafons  to  be  parched  by  drought.  Chalky 
foils  that  produce  fhort  fweet  herbage,  fliould  not  (he  thinks) 
in  general  be  broken  up,  or  converted  into  arable  lands  ; a 
practice  which  will  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  foil,  and 
lofs  to  the  farmer,  unlefs  they  are  cropped  with  moderation, 
well-manured,  and  afterwards  properly  laid  down  with  paf- 
ture-grafs. 

And  Mr.  Bannifter  further  well  obferves  that  there  is  one 
fpecies  of  grafs  which  may  be  railed  to  great  advantage  on  a 
chalk,  and  this  is  faintfoiri,  cinquefoil,  or  holy  grafs.  The 
fmall  expence  required  in  the  culture  of  this  grafs,  its  natu- 
ral relation  to  a chalky  foil,  the  conllant  demand  for  the 
hay  at  market,  and  the  fmall  charges  required  in  making  it, 
(fays  he)  all  combine  to  enforce  its  cultivation  on  the  moll 
barren  chalks:  which,  by  any  other  courfe  of  hufbandry, 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  pay  the  expence  of  tillage  : 
by  thefe  means  the  farmer  will  (he  thinks)  have  it  in  his 
power  to  beflow  a greater  attention  on  the  more  fertile  part 
of  his  land,  will  require  a lefs  number  of  horfes  and  ftrvants, 
and  will  generally  infure  to  himftlf  plentiful  crops  of  grain 
from  that  part  of  the  farm  which  is  kept  in  conllant  tillage  j 
whilft  the  moll  barren  fpots  will  produce  a yearly  ir.creafc 
from  the  faintfoin  at  a trifling  expence  in  the  culture.” 

Chalks  are  (he  thinks)  of  all  other  lands  lead  fubjedl  to 
be  molefted  with  couch-grafs ; and  hence  a perfon  who  hath 
not  been  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  land  is  often  deceived  on 
a curfory  view  of  the  furface,  which  being  totally  free  from 
couch-grafs,  and  not  greatly  infefted  with  weeds  of  any  de- 
nomination, he  is  led  to  conceive  that  the  ground  is  in  good 
heart,  and  difpofed  for  the  reception  of  any  kind  of  grain  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  is  often  the  fadl ; for  a foil  of  this 
defeription,  efpecially  the  more  barren  fpecies,  which, 
with  a very  (light  proportion  of  earth,  is  made  up  of 
a crumbly  kind  of  chalk,  and  when  wet  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  mortar,  will  not  naturally  produce  couch  ; and  per- 
haps on  this  fort  of  ground  it  would  be  no  eafy  talk  to  make 
this  grafs  thrive  in  it  though  the  experiment  were  attempted ; 
and  even  on  the  bed  and  mod  kindly  chalks,  couch-grafs'i* 
an  enemy  not  to  be  dreaded.  The  weeds  which  feem  indi- 
genous to  this  fort  of  land  are  poppy,  bare-bind,  crow-foot, 
charlock,  cadlock,  or  kilk,  cammock,  and  thillles.  Where 
the  lad-mentioned  weed  prevails  it  is  a manifell  indication 
that  the  ground  is  not  of  itfelf  unkindly  to  the  growth  of 
corn  ; and  that  when  the  crops  turn  defective,  this  proceeds 
lefs  from  any  defedl  in  the  land,  than  an  improvident  manage- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  it.” 

In  what  regards  the  tillage  on  this  fort  of  land,  lc  though 
chalk  may,  he  fays,  be  numbered  among  the  lighter  kinds  of 
foil,  a much  greater  (Length  of  horfes,  he  fays,  is  required 
in  the  tilling  of  them,  than  either  on  gravels  or  fands  ; not 
only  on  account  of  their  hilly  fituation,  the  fuperior  depth 
of  mould,  and  of  the  large  flints  which  are  generally  to  be 
met  with  beneath  the  furface,  but  from  the  impenetrable 
quality  of  the  under  ftratum,  which  deadens  the  draft  of  the 
plough,  and  caufes  it  to  work  much  heavier;  to  which  may- 
be added,  the  refiftance  from  the  roots  of  the  cammock, 
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which  is  fo  powerful  as  frequently  to  obftruft  the  courfc  of 
the  plough.  For  thefe  reafons,  a fix-horfe  team,  on  a 
chalky  foil,  is  of  great  utility,  nor,  indeed,  can  the  bufinefs 
be  advantageoufly  profecuted  with  four  horfes  to  a plough. 
Another  reafon  why  a more  powerful  drength  of  cattle  is 
requifite  on  this  than  on  any  other  light  foil,  is  its  difpofi- 
tion  to  hang  to  the  gears  ; fo  that  in  wet  weather  the 
plough  is  ir.creafed  to  nearly  double  its  own  weight,  by  the 
additional  load  of  mould  adhering  to  it.  Thefe  are  circurn- 
ftances  which  do  not  immediately  llrike  the  attention  ot  a 
farmer,  whofe  knowledge  in  hulbandry  has  been  acquired 
by  working  on  a kindly  loam.  On  the  fit  ft  view  of  a 
chalky  foii,  he  concludes  that  little  llrength  of  cattle  is  re- 
quired ; for,  having  been  accultomed  to  land  where  the 
Ifaple  is  much  deeper,  he  rationally  infers,  that  more  work 
may  be  done,  in  a given  dillancc  of  time,  with  a lets  num- 
ber of  horfes  on  a chalk  than  on  a loam  ; of  this  truth,  he 
is,  in  his  own  mind,  fo  thoroughly  convinced,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  ocular  dcinondratioa  can  drive  him  from  his  opi- 
nion.” 

Having  enforced  the  necefiity  of  maintaining  a fufficient 
ftrength  of  cattle  for  the  tillage  of  this  fort  of.  land,  he  ad- 
viles  the  ploughing  it  to  a good  depth,  where  the  llaple  of 
the  land  will  admit  of  the  practice  ; “ for  on  the  very  light 
chalky  grounds  which  abound  in  many  places,  and  of  which 
fome  parts  of  every  chalky  farm  contill,  this  caution  is  un- 
necefiary  fuch  land  heing  ploughed  with  little  drength, 
the  plough  mult  neceffanly  be  let  to  go  (hallow.  But  on 
his  other  grounds,  where  there  is  a thick  covering  of  mould, 
the  tanner,  he  thinks,  will  always  find  his  account  in 
ploughing  it  to  its  utmod  depth,  fo  that  the  ploughman 
may  feci  the  point  of  the  fnare  grate  on  the  chalk  beneath, 
without  bringing  up  any  part  of  it  to  mix  with  the  mould. 
On  this  foil  the  blackfmith  is,  lie  obftrves,  a perpetual  re- 
tainer to  the  farm.  The  vicinity  of  the  chalk,  together  with 
the  number  of  large  flints  ufually  met  with  on  this  kind  of 
ground,  operating  very  forcibly  in  his  favour,  the  eye  of 
the  farmer  is,  therefore,  on  no  occafion  more  neceffary,  he 
thinks,  than  in  a drift  and  daily  examination  of  the  plough- 
irons,  fince  he  may  be  materially  injured  either  by  a too  fre- 
quent application  to  the  fmith,  or  too  great  a negleft  of 
him.  The  point  of  the  fhare  for  ploughing  chalks  to  ad- 
vantage, efpecially  when  infeded  with  thirties  or  cammocks, 
ought  to  be  hammered  to  the  breadth  of  four  inches,  which 
will  tear  the  roots  up  at  a confiderable  depth.  As  thefe 
grounds  are  feldom  injured  by  wet,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
part  of  the  year  but  the  plough  may  be  kept  at  work,  lave 
only  when  the  land  is  locked  up  by  frolf,  or  the  furface 
covered  with  fnow.  The  breaking  up  of  clover  lays  in  the 
dimmer,  in  order  to  fow  with  wheat  in  the  autumn,  is  often 
attended  with  great  inconveniences  on  chalky  foils,  as  the 
drought  of  the  feafon  frequently  caufes  the  ground  to  be 
extremely  hard,  fo  as  to  render  the  operation  of  the  plough 
a matter  of  great  difficulty,  and,  in  fome  indances,  the  foil 
is  totally  impel  vious  at  this  feafon,  and  mud  remain  to  be 
foftened  by  the  autumnal  tains.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the  far- 
mer has  generally  other  work  to  attend,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  fuffer  hismen  and  horfesto  lie  unemployed.  But  although, 
for  thefe  reafons,  there  is  generally  more  perfeverance  re- 
qtiired  in  breaking  up  a clover  lay  at  Midfummer  to  fow  at 
Michaelmas  with  wheat,  than  ufually  falls  to  the  lhare  of 
a common  ploughman  ; yet  the  mader  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
couraged,  fince  he  will  molt  alfurediy  reap  the  good  effefts 
of  corn  fown  on  a dale  furrow,  where  the  land  is  chalky, 
and,  indeed,  on  any  other  land  of  a light  texture.” 

Where  folding  is  praftifed,  it  is  added,  that  “ a very 
judicious  method  at  the  breaking  up  of  a clover  lay,  is  to 
plough  one  day’s  work,  which  will  employ  a fold  of  joo 


fheep  eight  nights ; and  when  that  is  finiflied,  to  plough 
another  day’s  work,  and  fold  on  the  fame,  which  courfe  is 
to  be  purfued  till  towards  autumn  : by  this  mode  the  farmer 
referves  great  part  of  the  feed  on  the  lay,  which,  though 
not  very  confiderable,  is,  neverthclefs,  of  fome  confequence, 
where  a large  flock  is  maintained  ; and,  in  truth,  without 
a flock  of  fireep,  little  profit  can  be  expefted  to  accrue  from 
the  cultivation  of  thefe  foils  : bclides  which,  he  avoids  the 
ill  effefts  of  ploughing  up  the  whole  field  at  autumn,  a;id 
lowing  it  immediately  with  wheat  ; as  he  fuppofes,  in  this 
cafe,  the  greatell  part  of  the  field  will  have  been  folded  ou 
before  feed-time,  and  the  remainder  may  be  finifhed  after  the 
corn  is  lown,  or  trodden  with  Iheep,  both  of  them  inftances 
of  excellent  hufbandrv.  But  though  there  be  no  folding 
flock  kept  on  the  farm,  this  method  of  ploughing  up  the 
clover-lays  at  Midfummer  ought  to  be  purfued  lor  the  reafon 
above  mentione*  : and  at  this  time  the  farmer  is  generally 
at  leilure  to  profecute  this  work,  having  completed  his, faint- 
fotn  harved  and  turnip  feafon,  and  not  meeting  with  any 
hindrance  from  the  birring  of  lummer  fallows,  a piece  of 
hufbandry  which  is  rareiy  praftifed  on  thefe  forts  of 
land.” 

And  “ the  like  method  of  ploughing  (hould,  (he  fays,)  be 
purlued,  in  order  to  obtain  a crop  of  turnips,  on  a chalky 
loll,  as  is  recommended  on  a gravel  ; and  though  the  land 
be  of  a very  light  texture,  and  not  much  infeited  with  weeds, 
the  feveral  operations  of  the  plough,  harrow,  and  roll,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  difpenftd  with,  for  the  reafon  which 
offered  in  treating  of  the  tillage  required  on  a gravelly  foil. 
On  a chalky  foil,  properly  managed  for  turnips,  and  where 
a good  crop  of  this  root  has  been  fed  off,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  a plentiful  return  of  barley  or  oats,  provided  fuch 
corn  be  fown  at  an  early  period,  which  is  particularly  to  be 
attended  to  at  the  fpring  feafon,  as  the  crop  of  Lent  com 
on  thefe  foils  will  generally  fail,  if  the  feed-time  be  pro- 
trafted  io  late  as  is  ufual  on  loams.”  And  “ on  this  kind 
of  land,  as  on  gravels,  (fays  he)  the  farmer  poffeffes  the  ad- 
vantage of  varying  his  manure  as  often  as  he  choofes  ; having, 
befides  yard  dung,  which  may  be  rtyled  a general  dreffing  for 
every  foil,  the  whole  tribe  of  manures,  except  chalk,  to 
feleft  from.  For  wheat,  there  is  no  application  fo  effica- 
cious as  the  fold,  which,  when  properly  condufted,  rarely 
fails  of  inereafing  the  crop.  For  turnip  ground,  dung,  mould, 
rabbitdung, woollen  rags,&c.maybelaidontoadvantage  ; and  „ 
to  further  the  growth  of  clover,  faintfoin,  and  meadow  grafs, 
coal  alhes,  loot,  and  malt  duft,  are  very  proper  applications  : 
of  thefe  the  two  latt,  if  fown  over  the  green  wheat  in  the 
ipring,  or  harrowed  in  with  the  barley  at  the  time  of  flowing 
that  grain,  are  excellent  fubllitutes  for  the  more  lading 
kind  of  manures,  where  thefe  cannot  be  procured  in  a fuf- 
ficent  abundance.” 

It  has  been  remarked  by  lord  Dundonald,  that  clay  is  the 
fitted  fubdance  to  be  applied  with  a view  to  alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  a chalky  foil.  Peat  is  a good 
application  to  lands  of  this  nature,  which  are  frequently 
termed  hungry  foils,  and  very  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 
And  as  a fufficiency  of  dung  is  not  to  be  procured  to  ma- 
nure fully  every  part  of  a farm,  peat  may  be  applied  in  one 
or  other  of  the  dates  of  preparation  mentioned  under  that 
head.  See  Peat.  Unfortunately  for  the  improvement  of 
chalky  foils,  fays  he,  neither  clay  nor  peat  is  to  be  found 
but  at  the  extremities  or  outlkirts  of  the  extend ve  trafts  of 
chalky  countries ; but  wherever  they  are  to  be  had,  the  ap- 
plicationof  them  Ihouldnotbe  neglcfted.  Calcareousorchalky 
lands,  which  have  long  been  under  the  plough,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  phofphate  or  oxalate  of  lime.  Thefe  in- 
fallible faline  matters  may,  he  fays,  be  rendered  ferviceable 
to  vegetation  by  alkalies,  vitriolic  acid,  vitiriolic  neutral 
3^2  falts, 
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falts,  (efpecially  if  fuperacidulated),  and  by  pyritous  and 
aluminous  fubftances.  Even  green  vitriol,  which  has  hither- 
to been  confidered  as  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  will,  when 
applied  in  a proper  manner  to  lands  like  this,  confiderab'y 
improve  and  promote  the  growth  of  pafiure-grafs.  More 
experiments  are,  however,  wanting  fully  to  afcertain  the 
utility  of  thefe  chemical  fubftances  on  grounds  of  this  as 
well  as  other  kinds.  The  principal  difadvantage,  fays  he, 
attending  chalky  lands,  is,  that  of  their  being  too  dry  and 
parched  at  certain  feafons  ; but  poffibly  this  defedl,  when 
they  are  under  pafture,  may  be  counter-balanced  by  the 
more  early  graft;  they  produce  in  the  fpring,  as  well  as  the 
luxuriant  herbage  that  fucceeds  the  autumnal  rains. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  beft  produce  of  the  grain 
kind,  in  chalky  lands,  is  barlev  and  wheat  ; but  oats  will 
likewife  do  well  on  them.  Their  nauiral  produce  in  weeds 
is  poppies , May-weed,  &c.  For  grafs-feed,  faint-foin,  tre- 
foil, and,  if  rich,  clover.  The  beft  manure  for  thefe  lands  is 
rags,  dung,  folding  of  Iheep,  &c.  as  has  been  feen  above. 
In  thefe  lands,  if  rain  happen  to  fall  on  them  juft  after  fow- 
ing,  before  the  corn  gets  up,  it  will  frequently  caufe  the 
earth  to  bind  fo  hard,  that  it  cannot  get  through  it ; but 
may  be  much  helped  by  a light  harrowing,  or  other  means  of 
a fimilar  nature.  In  breaking  uplands  of  this  nature  from 
grafs,  too  great  a depth  of  furrow  fliould,  in  molt  cafes,  be 
avoided. 

Under  the  clafs  of  chalky  lands,  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  grounds  of  this  country  may,  it  is  obferved,  be  com- 
prehended. 

The  Hertfordffiire  farmers  manage  thefe  lands  for  grain 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  their  clay-lands ; but  in 
Oxfordlhire  they  commonly  manure  them  with  half-rotten 
dung,  which,  they  fay,  prevents  the  binding  of  it  ; and 
fome  mix  it  with  fand  which  caufes  it  to  work  fhort,  efpe- 
cially if  in  any  degree  dry.  They  commonly  fowthem  with 
wheat,  rnillin,  and  barley ; and,  after  wheat,  peafe,  or 
vetches  : in  doing  of  which  they  are  obliged  particularly  to 
take  care  to  have  fine  weather,  becaufe  of  the  lands  binding 
fo  greatly.  See  Soil. 

Chalky  Soil,  that  fort  of  land  which  is  principally 
conftituted  of  chalky  materials.  Soils  of  this  nature 
abound  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  See 
Soil. 

CHALLANS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrif!  of  Les  Sables-d’Olonne  ; 7 leagues  N.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  3000,  and  the  canton  16,362  inhabit- 
ants; the  territory  includes  292^  kiliometres  and  9 com- 
munes. 

CHALLANT,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of 
Aofta  ; 11  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aofta. 

CHALLENGE,  a cartel,  or  invitation  to  a duel,  or 
other  combat.  The  word  challenge  was  anciently  tranflated 
calunmia.  It  may  very  properly  be  called  a provocation  or 
fummons  to  fight,  when  an  affront  in  derogation  of  honour 
has  been  offered. 

Challenges  to  fight  either  by  word  or  letter,  or  bearing 
fuch  challenges,  are  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  offence  ; and  barely 
endeavouring  to  provoke  another  to  fend  a challenge,  or  to 
fight,  as  by  difperfing  letters  full  of  refledlions,  and  infinuat- 
ing  a defire  to  fight,  &c.  is  a high  offence.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
135.  138  ) : and  if  challenges  arife  from  gaming,  the  of- 
fender lhall  forfeit  all  his  goods  to  the  crown,  and  be  im- 
prifoned  two  years.  9 Ann.  cap.  14. 

It  is  now  thecuffomary  and  frequent  praftice  of  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench  to  grant  inf  ormations  againll  perfonS  fending 
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challenges  to  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  in  other  heinous 

cafes. 

Challenge,  in  Law,  is  an  exception  taken  either  againft 
perlons  or  things  : in  the  former  inltance,  again!!  jurors,  any 
one  or  more  of  them  • and  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fe- 
lony, by  the  prifoner  againll  things,  as  a declaration.  See. 
Terms  de  la  ley.  IC9.  The  former  is  the  moll  frequent 
fignification  of  the  term. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors,  is  either  made  to  the  array,-  or 
to  the  poll  to  the  array,  as  when  the  whole  number  is  ex- 
cepted againll,  as  partially  impanelled,  or  arrayed  in  the 
panel,  or  little  fquare  pane  of  parchment,  on  which  the 
jurors'  names  are  written.  If  the  fheriff  be  of  affinity  to 
either  of  the  parties  ; or  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurors 
are  returned  at  the  nomination,  or  under  the  direction  of 
either  parly,  or  for  any  other  partiality,  the  array  ffiall  be 
quaffied.  To  the  polls,  or  in  capita,  as  when  particulars 
are  excepted  againll,  as  not  indifferent.  Thefe  may  be 
challenged,  1.  Propter  honoris  ref  pedum,  as' when  a lord  of 
parliament  is  impanelled.  2.  Propter  defedum,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  an  alien  born,  which  is  defect  of  birth  ; or  of  a (lave  or 
bondman,  which  is  aefedl  of  liberty  ; or  in  cafe  of  infuffi- 
cient  eftate.  This  latter  exception  has  undergone  feveral 
alterations  by  different  ftatutes  : but  by  4 and  <,  W.  and 
M.  cap.  24.  the  qualification  is  iol.  per  annum , in  England, 
and  61.  in  Wales,  either  of  freehold  or  copyhold  lands  : and 
by  3 Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  the  holder  of  a leafte  on  life  or. lives, 
or  for  the  term  of  five  hundred  years  abfolute,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  20I.  per  annum,  over  and  above  the  rent  re- 
ferved,  is  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries.  3.  Propter  ajfeElum, 
or  on  fufpicion  of  partiality  : and  this  kind  of  challenge  is 
principal  or  to  the  favour ; in  the  former.cafe  the  caufe  of 
fufpicion  is  obvious,  as,  that  a juror  is  of  kin  to  either 
party  within  the  ninth  degree  ( Finch,  L.  401. ) ; that  he 
has  been  arbitrator  on  either  fide  ; that  he  has  an  intereft 
in  the  caufe  ; that  an  adlion  is  depending  between  him  and 
the  party  ; that  he  has  taken  money  for  his  verdift  ; that 
he  has  formerly  been  a juror  in  the  fame  court;  that 
he  is  the  party’s  mailer,  fervant,  counlellor,  llcvvard,  or  at- 
torney, or  of  the  fame  fociety  or  corporation  with  him  : — 
and  in  the  latter  cafe,  when  only  fome  probable  circum- 
ftances of  fufpicion  are  pleaded,  which  are  to  be  determined 
by  triors.  4.  Propter  deliSum,  or  on  account  of  fome 
crime,  which  difqualifies  the  juror,  by  affedting  his  credit, 
as  convidtion  of  treafon,  felony,  perjury,  or  confpiracy : 
judgment  of  the  pillory  • branding  or  whipping,  outlawry 
or  excommunication  ; attaint  of  falfe  verdict,  or  forgery,  &c. 

Challenge  to  the  jurors , is  alfo  dividtd  into  challenge 
principal,  and  challenge  pur  caufe  : i.  e.  upon  caufe  or  reafon 
alleged. 

Challenge  principal,  otherwife  called  challenge  peremp- 
tory, is  what  tiie  law  allows  without  caufe  alleged ; or  far- 
ther examination:  thus,  a prifoner  at  the  bar,  arraigned  on 
felony,  may  peremptorily  challenge  twenty,  one  after  another, 
alleging  no  caufe  but  his  own  diflike  ; and  they  will  be  fet 
afide,  and  new  ones  chofen  in  their  room.  22  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  14.  and  1 and  2 Ph.  and  Mar.  cap.  10.  This  privilege 
of  peremptory  challenges,  dillinguifhing  the  tendernefs  and 
humanity  of  the  Englilh  laws,  though  granted  to  the  pri- 
foner, is  denied  to  the  king  by  ftat.  33  Edw.  I.  ft.  4.  which 
enadls,  that  the  king  ffiall  challenge  no  jurors  without  af- 
figning  a caufe  certain,  to  be  tried  and  approved  by  the 
court.  However  it  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  affign  his 
caufe  of  challenge,  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through,  and 
unlefs  there  cannot  be  a full  jury,  without  the  perfons  fo 
challenged.  And  then,  and  not  fooner,  the  king’s  counfel 
muft  fhew  the  caufe  : otherwife  the  juror  ffiall  be  fworn. 

2 Hawk. 
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2 Hawk.  P.  C.  4*3'  2 Hal.  P.C.  2/1.  In  cafe  of  high- 

treafon,  no  challenge  peremptory  was  formerly  allowed  ; but 
by  flat.  7 W.  III.  liberty  is  given  peremptorily  to  challenge 
thirty-five. 

Yet  there  feems  to  be  a diffe  rence  between  challenge  prin- 
cipal and  challenge  peremptory  ; the  latter  being  only  in  mat- 
ters criminal,  and  without  anv  caufe  alleged  ; the  former 
moftly  in  civil  caf  s,  and  with  affigning  feme  fnch  caufe,  as 
being  found  true,  the  law  allows:  v.  g.  if  either  party  al- 
lege, that  one  of  the  jurors  is  the  fon,  brother,  coufin,  or  te- 
nant, of  the  other,  the  exception  is  good.  Alfo  in  the  plea 
of  the  death  of  a man,  or  in  any  aftion  real  or  perfonal, 
where  the  debt  or  damages  amount  to  forty  (hillings,  it  is  a 
good  challenge  to  a juror,  that  he  cannot  difpend  forty  (hil- 
lings per  annum  of  freehold. 

Challenge  is  alfo  a term  given  or  applied  to  an  objv&ion 
made  to  a member  of  a court  martial  on  the  fcore  of  either 
real  or  prefumed  partiality.  The  prifoner,  however,  mud  in 
this  cafe  affign  hisreafon  for  or  caufe  of  challenge,  of  the  re- 
levancy, propriety,  and  validity  of  which  the  members  are 
themfclves  the  judges.  Peremptory  challenges,  then,  though 
pradfifed  and  admitted  in  civil  cafes,  are  not  acknowledged 
by  military  law,  or  allowed  at  courts  martial.  The  privi- 
lege of  challenging  is  enjoyed  equally  by  the  prifoner  and 
the  profecutor. 

Challenge  upon  reafon  or  caufe,  is  when  the  party  does 
allege  fome  fuch  exception  as  is  fufficient  upon  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  of  it ; v g.  if  the  fon  of  the  juror  have 
married  the  daughter  of  the  oth.er  party,  or  the  like. 

Challenges  to  the  polls,  or  exceptions  to  particular  jurors, 
feem  to  anfwer  the  “ recufatio  judicis,”  in  the  civil  and  ca- 
non laws;  by  the  conftitution  of  which  a judge  might  be 
refufed  upon  any  fufpicion  of  partiality.  By  the  laws  of 
England,  alfo,  in  the  times  of  Brafton  and  Fleta,  a judge 
might  be  refufed  for  good  caufe  ; but  now  the  law  is  other- 
wife,  and  it  is  held  that  judges  and  juftices  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. (Co.  Litt.  294.)  ' For  the  law  will  not  fuppofe  a 
poffibility  of  bias  or  favour  in  a judge,  who  is  already  fworn 
to  admiriilter  impartial  juftice,  and  whofe  authority  greatly 
depends  upon  that  prefumption  and  idea.  And  (hould  the 
fa£t  at  any  time  prove  flagrantly  fuch  as  the  delicacy  of  the 
law  will  not  prefume  before-hand,  there'is  no  doubt  but  that 
fuch  mifbehaviour  would  draw  down  a heavy  cenfure  from 
thofe  to  whom  the  judge  is  accountable  for  his  conduct. 
Blacklf.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 

Challenge,  in  Hunting.  When  hounds,  at  firth  finding 
the  feent  of  their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry,  the  huntl- 
men  fay,  “ they  challenge.” 

CHALL1N,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayne.  and  Loire  ; 5 leagues  W.  ol  An- 
gers. 

CHALLONOIS,  the  name  of  a fmall  country  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  in  the  environs  of  Chalons-iur- 
Saone. 

CH  ALO,  a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  near  Lada  or  Bara- 
tola,  in  Tartary,  paffes  through  the  province  of  Yunnan  in 
China,  the  country  of  Laos  and  Tonquin.  and  difeharges 
itfclf  into  the  gulf  of  Cochin-China,  in  the  Ealfern  fea,  op- 
pofite  the  ifland  of  Hainan. 

CHALONER,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Biography , a learned 
writer  and  foreign  minifter  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  in  Lond  n about  the  year  15 15’  ap|d  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talent  for 
Latin  poetry.  Having  been  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  train 
©f  the  ainbaffador  to  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  he 
accompanied  that  prince  in  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againfl  Algiers,  where  he  was  (hipwrecked  and  narrowly  ef- 
caped  drowning,  by  keeping  hold  of  a cable  with  his  teeth, 


many  of  which  he  loft  on  the  occafion.  On  his  return,  he 
became  a favourite  of’ the  regent,  duke  of  Somerftt;  and 
in  confequence  of  his  diflinguifhed  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Muffclburgh,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  When 
his  patron  was  dilgraced,  and  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  he  lived  in  retirement ; but  on  the  acceffion  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  appointed,  by  the  interefl  of  Cecil,  ambaffador 
to  Ferdinand,  emperor  of  Geimany  ; and  having  acquired 
great  reputation  in  this  office,  he  was  fent  in  1561  in  a (imi- 
lar  capacity  to  Philip,  king  of  Spain.  In  this  million  he 
encountered  feveral  difficulties,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
relief  derived  from  literary  occupations,  occalioned  a lit  of 
ficknefs  that  obliged  him  to  requeft  his  recal ; and  this  he 
is  faid  to  have  obtained  by  adts  effing  the  fufceptible  heart  of 
Elizabeth  with  an  elegy  written  in  theftyleof  Ovid.  Upon 
his  return  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1364,  he  publifhed 
the  firft  part  of  his  principal  work  “O11  the  right  ordering 
of  the  Englifh  commonwealth.”  But  his  conftitution  was  fo 
much  impaired,  that  he  died  in  October,  1565,  at  his  houfe 
in  Clerkenwell  Clofe;  and  as  he  was  equally  great  in  arms, 
fcience,  and  arts,  he  was  much  lamented,  and  his  funeral 
was  honoured  by  an  interesting  and  aftedlionate  attendance 
to  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ; Sir  William  Cecil  officiating  as  chief 
mourner.  He  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  talents  and 
integrity  as  a llatefman,  than  for  his  literary  endowments. 
Of  his  writings  the  principal  are,  that  already  mentioned, 
which,  in  its  complete  form,  was  printed  at  London  in  1579, 
qto.  under  the  title  of  “ De  llepublica  Anglorum  inftau- 
randa,  lib.  x.  ;”  and  a colleftion  of  his  poetical  pieces  en- 
titled “ De  Illuftrium  quorumdam  Encomiis  Mifcellanea 
cum  Epigrammatis  ac  Epitaphiis  nonnullis.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  a philofopher  and  technical 
chemift,  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding  by  his  wife  Ethel- 
reda,  born  in  1359,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  lord 
treafurer  Burleigh,  firft  at  St.  Paul’s  Ichool,  and  aftenvards 
at  Magdalen  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  At  college, 
though  he  took  no  degree,  he  eftabhlhed  his  charadter  for 
abilities  and  learning.  About  the  year  1580  he  vifited  feve- 
ral parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  Italy,  where  he  pro- 
longed' his  (lav,  and  profecuted  many  curious  inquiries  in 
natural  philofophy  and  chemift  ry,  together  with  a variety  of 
experiments.  On  his  return’home  fome  time  before  the  year 
1584,  lie  was  much  noticed  at  court  for  his  polite  behaviour 
and  accomplifhments ; and  about  this  time  married  the 
daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  1591  he  was  knighted; 
and  fome  years  afterwards  difeovered  the  firft  alum  mines 
which  were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom,  on  his  eftate 
near  Gifhorough  in  Yorkfhire.  As  during  his  foreign  tra- 
vels he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  alum  works  at 
Pnteoli  or  Puzzoli,  Ire  found  means  to  introduce  that  profit- 
able manufacture  into  England,  much  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  The  difeovery  of  a mine  in  England  was  made 
about  the  year  i6co,  and  for  rendering  it  pradtically  ufeful, 
workmen  were’  brought  from  foreign  parts  ; and  at  this  period 
it  was  adjudged  to  be  a mine-royal,  and  was  taken  polfcffion 
of  by  the  crown.  It  was  then  granted  to  fir  Paul  Pindar,  at 
a rent  of  no  lefs  than  14,740  pounds  fterling  ; nevertnelefs 
the  undertaking  proved  extremely  lucrative.  By  the  long 
parliament  it  was  voted  to  be  a monopoly,  and  the  /alum 
works  were  reftored  to  their  original  proprietors.  In  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  fir  Thomas  Chaloner 
vifited  Scotland,  and  was  favourably  received  by  king  James  ; 
fo  that  in  1603,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  education  of 
prince  Henry.  He  was  likewife  confidentially  employed  by 
queen  Anne.  By  a fecond  wife  he  had  children,  to  whom 
he  is  faid  to  have  left  a confiderable  eftate  in  Buckingham- 
ffiire.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1615,  and  was  bu- 
ried- 
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ried  at  Chifwick  in  Middlefex.  His  elded  foil,  William  Cha- 
loner,  was  created  a baronet  by  king  James  in  1620 ; but 
the  title  became  extinCt  in  1681.  Biog.  Brit. 

CHALQNIT IS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Afia,  the  mod  foutherly  province  of  Afi'yria.  It  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  S.W.  of  mount  Tagros, 
which  feparated  it  from  Media.  It  is  faid  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Chala  ; and  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Chalonite.  This  province,  from  its  duration,  was  at 
all  times  the  feat  of  war  between  potent  empires  and  nations; 
and  it  is  now  become  a defert,  excepting  fome  few  fmall 
l'pots  that  may  be  cultivated  about  the  inconfiderable  towns 
which  dand  within  its  borders. 

CHALONNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridd  of  Angers,  fituated  near  coal-mines  ; 
4 leagues  S.W.  of  Angers.  The  place  contains  4922,  and 
the  canton  10,888  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  115 
kiliometres  and  15  communes. 

Chalonne,  an  ifland  in  the  Loire,  a little  below  the 
town  of  the  fame  name,  about  3 miles  in  length,  with  a 
village. 

CHALONS-_/z/r-71fur;/e,  or  Chaalons,  e city  of 
France,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Marne  ; before 
the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims,  and 
chief  place  of  the  generality  of  Champagne  ; fituated  be- 
tween two  fine  meadow's  on  the  river  Marne,  containing  1.3 
parilhes,  and  partly  fubliding  by  its  manufactures  of  (bal- 
loons and  coarfe  woollen  cloth.  The pjace  contains  11,120, 
and  the  canton  15,563,  inhabitants  ; the  territory  compre- 
hends 260  kiliometres  and  16  communes.  Chalons,  or 
Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Catalauni,  formerly  made  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  which  it  is  didant  only 
27  miles.  It  is  famous  for  a battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  which  the  former,  after  an  ob- 
llinate  and  fanguinary  conted,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
fkin  amounted,  as  fome  fay,  to  162,000,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  to  300,000  perfons,  proved  victorious,  and 
Attila  was  obliged  to  retreat.  At  Chalons  there  is  an 
academy  of  fciences,  arts,  and  belles-lettres.  It  is  40  miles 
S.W.  of  Verdun,  and  95  E.  of  Paris.  N.  lat.  48°  57k 
E.  long.  4°  22'. 

Chalons -fur-Saone,  a city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  principal  place  of  a diftriCt, 
feated  on  the  river  Saone,  and,  before  the  revolution,  the  fee 
of  a bifiiop,  fuffragan  of  Lyons.  It  is  furrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a citadel.  It  is  the  daple  of  iron  for  Lyons 
and  St.  Etienne,  and  of  wines  for  exportation,  which,  as  well 
as  corn  and  wood,  form  its  principal  commerce.  The  city 
contains  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and  the  fuburbs  of 
St.  Lawrence.  In  the  firll  is  the  court  of  jullice,  a modern 
ffru&ure,  the  cathedral,  and  the  hotd-de-ville.  The  great 
Roman  way  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne  paffed  by  Chalons ; 
and  it  exhibits  various  traces  of  Roman  magnificence,  parti- 
cularly the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  N.  lat-  46°  47'. 
E.  long.  40  57'. 

CFIALOSSE,  a fmall  country  of  France  before  the  re- 
volution, in  the  environs  of  St.  Sever. 

CHALTAPITES,  or  Chalapetes,  in  Ancient  Geogra . 
phy,  a divilion  of  Sufiana,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHAL1  ARON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Thibet ; 10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Coucha. 

CHALVANCA,  or  Chumbitilcas,  a town  of  South 
America,  and  principal  place  of  the  jurifdiaion  of  Chumbi- 
Vilcas,  in  Peru. 

‘CHALUS,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diffrid  of 
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St.  Yriuix  ; 15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Limoges.  Ti.e  place  con- 
tains 1204,  and  the  canton  6264  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  227-5  kiliometres  and  7 communes.  At  this  place 
Richard  I.  of  England  received  a mortal  wound,  vvhiiff  hg 
was  reconnoitring  it,  previoufiy  to  an  affault  for  the  purpole 
of  recovering  a treafure  withheld  from  him  by  the  vifeount 
of  Limoges. 

Chalus,  ir>  Ancient  Geography , Kocic,  a river  of  Afia,  in 
Syria.  Xenophon  reports,  that  this  river  was  full  of  large 
fifties,  W'hich  the  Syrians  regarded  as  gods,  and  carefully  pre- 
ferved.  It  had  its  fprings  in  the  mountains  W.  of  the  town 
of  Zeugma,  ran  S.W.  to  Chalybon,  and  from  thence  S.  till 
it  difeharged  itfelf  into  a lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  was 
built  the  town  of  Chalcis.  Xenophon  places  it  at  the 
diftance  of  25  leagues  from  the  defile  which  lay  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia. 

CHALYBEATES,  ill  Medicine.  A chalybeate  medi- 
cine is  one  in  which  iron  or  ftetl  ( ehalyls ) is  a principal  in- 
gredient. See  Iron  (in  Medicine). 

Chalybeate  waters  form  a very  large  and  important  clafa 
of  mineral  waters,  which  will  be  more  fully  dd'eribed  under 
the  article  Waters,  mineral.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to 
obferve,  that  there  are  two  principal  ciaffts  of  chalybeate 
waters ; iff,  thofe  in  which  the  iron  is  held  diffolved  by  the 
carbonic  acid,  and,  2d,  thofe  in  which  the  fulphuric  acid  is 
the  folvent.  The  former  claf3  is  by  mueh  the  molt  frequent. 
Of  thefe,  fome  waters  contain  little  other’  foreign,  and  no 
other  medicinal  ingredient  than  the  carbonat  of  iron,  of 
which  kind  is  the  Tunbridge  water  ; but  others  contain  feve- 
ral  neutral  purging  falts,  of  which  the  Cheltenham  fpring  is 
an  example.  In  all,  the  iron  is  totally  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a yellow  light  ochre,  by  boiling  for  a few  minutes. 
The  chalybeate  waters  holding  the  fulphat  of  iron  generally 
can  be  traced  to  fome  pyritical  fource,  and  very  often  alfo 
contain  fulphat  of  alumine.  They  are  more  aftringent  to 
the  tafte  than  the  former,  and  the  oxyd  of  iron  is  only  par- 
tially feparable  by  boiling,  which  therefore  forms  a ready 
teff  to  diftinguifh  the  two  fpecies. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  highly  valuable 
medicines,  though  the  actual  quantity  of  iron  taken  in  the 
ufual  dofes  is  much  Imaller  than  in  any  other  form  in  which 
this  metal  is  given. 

CHALYBIANS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of 
Scythia,  who  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Chalybs,  the  fon  of  Mars.  Others  fay,  that  they  were  fo 
called  from  their  iron  manufactures.  Strabo  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  the  fame  with  the  Alyzonians,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  that  the  poet  either  wrote  Chalybes,  or  that 
the  inhabitants  were  originally  called  Alybians.  If  fo, 
Homer  leads  us  to  imagine,  that  they  were  as  famous  for 
their  filver,  as  they  were,  at  that  time,  for  their  iron  mines. 
They  occupied  that  part  which  lay  between  the  Taocticans 
and  Scythinians.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  them  Chaicideans  ; 
and  they  were  the  troll  valiant  people  the  10. 000  Greeks  in 
Xenophon’s  retreat  had  to  encounter  with.  They  were  fierce 
and  warlike  ; equally  able  to  engage  on  the  plains  as  on  the 
mountains  ; they  followed  ihe  Greeks  all  the  way  through 
their  country,  and  terribly  annoyed  them  on  thrir  march. 
This  powerful  nation  extended  itfelf  to  other  pans,  and  oc- 
cupied part  of  Pontus,  which  lay  between  Armenia  Minor, 
the  Macrons,  the  Mofynoscians  and  Tibarenians.  Their 
country  was  mountainous  and  barren  ; but  furnifhed  abun- 
dance of  iron,  which  the  inhabitants  manufactured,  and 
which,  befides  fupplying  their  own  wants,  afforded  a con- 
fiderable  article  of  commerce.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
this  country  was  much  reduced,  and  the  Chalybians  were 
fubjed  to  the  Mofyncecians.  But  in  more  ancient  times  it 
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extended  beyond  the  boundaries  above-mentioned,  between 
Ainiinis  and  Sinope,  and  comprehended  a confiderable  terri- 
tory on  this  fide  of  the  Halys.  The  Chalybes  were  the 
laft  people  fubjugated  by  Crcefus.  See  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  28. 

Chalybians,  an  ancient  people  placed  by  Pliny  in 
Africa,  in  the  Trogloditc  territory. 

CHALYBON,  a confiderable  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 
fituated  in  the  mid  ft  of  a large  plain,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Chains,  N.  of  Chalcis.  See  Aleppo. 

CHALYBONITIS,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  which 
extended  from  Caelefyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  was 
fo  called  from  Chalybon,  the  only  city  contained  in  it  worthy 
of  notice.  Some  fuppofing  Clialep  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
Chalybon,  conclude  Aleppo,  Chalep,  and  Chalybon  to  be  the 
fame  city  ; but  Chalybon  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  at  the  35th 
degree  of  latitude  and  71ft  of  longitude,  and  confequently 
far  fouth  of  the  prefent  Aleppo. 

CH AEYBS,  now  Cate,  a river  of  Spain,  the  banks  of 
which  were  occupied  by  a people  called  Chalybes,  according 
to  Juftin.  The  waters  of  this  river  were  reputed  to  give  an 
excellent  temper  to  it  eel . 

CPIAM,  or  Khan,  the  title  given  to  the  fovereign  princes 
of  Tartary. 

The  word,  in  the  Perfian,  fignifies  mighty  lord ; in  the 
Sclavonic,  emperor.  Sperlingius,  in  his  Differtation  on 
the  Danifti  term  of  majefty,  honing,  hing,  thinks  the 
Tartarian  chain  ,may  be  well  derived  from  it  ; adding, 
that  in  the  north  they  fay  lan,  honnen,  konge,  konning.  See. 
The  term  cham  is  alfo  applied,  among  the  Peifians,  to  the 
great  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  governors  of  provinces. 

M.  de  Peylfonnel,  in  his  Str’idlure3  on  Baron  de  Tott’s 
Memoirs  (fee  vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  obferves,  that  no  fucli  word 
as  cham  exifts  ; the  true  orthography  being  Khan.  It  is 
not,  he  fays,  a title  exclufively  afTumcd  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  Tartars,  {'nice  the  Turkifli  emperors  take  it  likewife.  Of 
this  the  Ottoman  money  is  a fufficient  proof,  the  legend  of 
which  is  “ Soultan  ibn  el  Soultan  Abaulhamid,  Khan.,  dame 
mulkhow,”  i.  e.  Sultan,  fon  of  Sultan  Abriulhamid,  Khan, 
whofe  reign  be  everlafting.  The  title  of  Khan  is  certainly 
equivalent  in  fignification  to  that  of  Shah,  which  means 
king  ; and  yet  the  moft  abfolute  Perfian  monarehs,  who 
have  never  affumed  any  other  title  than  that  of  Shah, 
have  permitted  the  governors  of  provinces  in  their  empire 
to  take  that  of  Khan.  Even  in  our  time  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  of  Guendja,  Guilan,  Mazanderan,  & c.  who 
have  no  more  authority  in  Perfia  than  the  Pachas  in  Tur- 
key, take  the  title  of  Khan. 

Cham,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Cochin- 
china. 

Cham,  a town  or  parochial  village  cf  Swifferland,  in  the 
Canton  of  Zug,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Zug. 

Cham,  or  Chanib,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Regen,  at  its  conflux  with  a river 
called  Ampl  or  Kampl ; S4  miles  N.  of  Saitzburg. 

Cham  de  Couca,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura  ; 6 leagues  N.  of  Thomar. 

CHAM  A,  in  Concho/ogy,  a genus  of  fliells.  The  Chanue 
are  of  the  bivalve  order,  and  are  dsllinguifhed  by  having  the 
{hells  rather  rude  or  coarfe  ; the  hinge  with  a callous  gibbo- 
fity,  obliquely  inferred  in  an  oblique  hollow  : anterior  Hope 
of  the  fhel!  clofed.  Vulva  claufa  alfque  nymphis.  Linn. 

The  animal  inhabitant  of  thele  {hells  is  of  the  Tethys 
genus,  having  the  body  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  apertures 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  neck:  the  body  rather  oblong,  fleflty, 
without  peduncles  , and  the  mouth  with  a terminal  cylindri- 
cal probofeis  under  an  expanded  membrane  or  lip. 
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Species. 

Chama  cor.  Shell  roundifh  and  fmooth  ; beaks  re- 
curved;  anterior  Hope  with  a gaping  fiffure. — Tejla  fnlrotunda 
Levi  ; natibus  recurvatis,  rima  hiante,  Linn. 

This  fhell  when  full  grown  is  about  the  fize  of  a large 
orange.  It  inhabits  moft  of  the  feas  in  the  S.  of  Europe, 
and  is  rarely  difeovered  as  far  northwards  as  the  Britilh  ifles, 
one  or  two  inftnnces  only  of  its  having  been  found  in  our 
feas  are  on  record,  Donov.  Brit.  Shells.  The  French  call 
it  Cceur  de  b*uf,  in  allufion  to  its  general  figure,  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a bullock’s  heart.  The  Englifh 
colleftors  dillingniflied  it  by  the  name  of  heart  Cockle. 
When  in  high  perfection,  this  (hell  is  of  a delicate  cream-co- 
loured white,  tinged  and  varied  with  pale  reddifli,  and  tefta- 
ceous  ; and  is  covered  with  an  epidermis  of  a dulky  brown 
colour. 

Chama  gigas.  Shell  plaited,  with  arched  feales ; pofte- 
riorflope  gaping. — T efla plicata fornicato-fquamofa ; ano  hiante. 
Linn.  Chama fquamata,  Runipf.  Imbricata,  Argenv. 

There  is  much  propriety  in  the  fpecific  nam t gigas  affigned 
by  Linnaeus  and  other  naturalifts  to  this  (hell,  tor  it  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  reft  of  the  Charms,  nndisindeed  of  a fize 
very  far  fuperior  to  any  other  of  the  teltaceous  productions 
hitherto  difeovered.  Shells  of  this  lpecies  weighing  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
the  pair  are  not  very  unufual ; fuch  occur  in  moft  public 
mufeums  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  Europe.  One  individual 
of  the  Chama  gigas  is  recorded  by  Conchological  writers  that 
weighed  five  hundred  and  thirty  two  pounds,  including  both 
the  fliells  and  the  animal;  and  the  latter  was  fo  large  as  to 
furnifh  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  with  food  for  a meal, 
and  ftrong  enough  by  the  fudden  collapfing  or  fnapping  its 
valves  clofe,  to  cut  afunder  a cable  rope,  and  lop  men’s 
hands  off.  This  enormous  fpecies  inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 
Thofe  of  the  largeit  fize  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  from 
the  feas  contiguous  to  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  from  whence 
they  are  occafionally  brought  as  objeifts  of  curiofity  into 
Europe,  and  kept  as  ornaments  in  gardens.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  laft  century  they  were  in  much  requeft  for 
the  decorations  of  fountains,  grottoes,  and  refervoirs  of  water, 
efpecia  ly  in  Italy,  the  more  modern  Italians  emulating  in 
fome  manner  the  clafiic  tafteof  the  ancients.  This  gigantic 
fhell  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  poets,  and  fculptors  of  an- 
t:quity  ; Venus  is  fabled  to  have  rifen  in  one  of  them  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  an  allegory  in  itfilf  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  which  has  afforded  matter  for  feveral  of  the  moft 
exquifite  compofitions  of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  artifts  ; 
the  former  is  obvious  in  a variety  of  remains  of  ancient 
fculpture,  and  of  the  latter  we  need  only  inftance  one, 
Barry’s  inimitable  picture  of  “Venus  rifing  from  the  fea,”  the 
impreffive  and  fublime  effeCt  of  which  is  recent  in  the  mind 
of  every  admirer  of  the  modern  arts.  On  gems  and  cameos 
of  antiquity,  Venus  under  various  characters,  Amphitrite, 
Doris,  and  other  goddeffes  and  nymphs  in  the  train  of 
Oceanus,  frequently  appear  upborne  upon  the  waves,  or 
driving  through  the  foaming  billows  in  a chariot  formed  of 
the  chama  fhell. 

Chama  antiquata.  Shell  fomewhat  heart-fnaped,  grooved 
longitudinally  and  ftriated  tranfverfely.  Linn.  & c. 

A native  of  the  American,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  feas. 
This  fhell  is  inequilateral,  and  is  marked  with  brown  or 
ferruginous  fpots ; the  ribs  are  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
in  number;  the  margin  of  the  fhell  toothed  ; beaks  infleCted: 
back  ; anterior  margin  with  a deep  clofed  fiffure. 

Qmama  hippopus.  Shell  plaited,  muricated  ; pofterior 

Hope 
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flope  retufe,  clofed,  and  toothed. — Chama  hippopus , Linn. 
Chama  afpera  obtufa,  Rumpf.  Folium  traffic*,  Argenv. 

This  is  abroad,  and  towards  the  beaks  gibbous  fhell,  of  a 
white  or  whitifh  colour  varied  with  fpots  of  red,  or  fometimes 
purple,  and  very  rarely  yellow,  and  at  the  hinge  are  yellow 
callofities.  The  fize  is  various,  but  feldom  exceeds  fix  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  margin,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth  ; 
commonly  one  fourth  lefs  in  fize  Inhabits  the  Indian 

Ocean.  . . 

Chama  trapezia.  Shell  trapeziform,  gibbous,  with 
longitudinal  crenulated  grooves.  Mull.  Zool.  Dan.  A native 
of  the  Norway  feas.  This  is  of  a gibbous  form,  about  the 
fize  of  a pea,  of  a white  colour  mixed  with  brown  towards 
the  margins,  which  laft  are  crenated  ; the  ftriae  nearly  twenty 
in  number  rugged  with  unequal  obtufe  knots ; beaks  rather 
recurved  ; pofterior  dope  ovate,  heart-fhaped,  the  anterior 
flope  oblong,  flat,  and  crenated  on  the  outfide.  Schroet. 
Gmel.  See. 

Chama  femiorbicidata.  Shell  fomewhat  orbicular,  com- 
preffed,  coarfe,  with  ftriae  croffing  each  other.  Linn.  See. 
This  fhell  is  longitudinally  ftriated  and  imbricated  with  feales; 
pofterior  flope  with  a whitifh  lobe  ; hind  margin  crenated. 
Country  unknown. 

Chama  calyculata.  Shell  oblong,  with  imbricated 
grooves;  anterior  part  retufe.  Gmel.  &c.  JeJbn,  Adanfon. 
Found  in  the  Atlantic,  American  and  Indian  feas.  The 
colour  is  white,  or  when  young,  inclining  to  brownifh  ; 
hinge  with  two  teeth ; exterior  margin  ferrated,  interior 
fmooth. 

Chama  gryphoides.  Shell  orbicular,  muricated  ; one 
valve  rather  flattened,  the  other  with  a fomewhat  fpiral  pro- 
duced beak.  Linn.  See.  Concha  rugata,  Rondel.  Jataron , 
Adanfon.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  American,  and 
Indian  feas,  where  it  occurs  affixed  to  rocks.  Authors 
enumerate  fix  or  more  varieties  of  this  fhell,  the  colours  of 
which  are  variable,  as  yellow  varied  with  reddifh  or  white  ; 
red  varied  with  yellow  and  white,  or  white  varied  with  red 
and  yellow.  The  feales  alfo  in  fome  fpecimens  are  more 
foliaccous,  and  fometimes  are  arched  and  muricated. 

Chama  cordata.  Shell  heart-fhaped,  and  tranfverfely 
ftriated ; one  fide  elongated  and  comprefled.  Linn.  In- 
habits the  Red  and  Indian  feas.  Colour  ferruginous,  or 
chefnut.  Obf.  Chama  reniformis  of  Knorr  is  confidered 
as  a variety  of  this  fhell. 

Chama  fatiata.  Shell  fubrotund,  with  toothed  grooves 
intermixed  with  dots;  pofterior  flope  retufe.  Gmel.  Native 
place  unknown.  Shell  white,  reddifh  on  the  outfide ; 
grooves  elevated,  longitudinally  toothed,  and  alternately 
fhorter  ; margin  crenulated  ; pofterior  flope  heart-fhaped. 

Chama  ollonga.  Shell  oblong,  the  anterior  part  angular, 
with  acute  teeth  in  front.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  (bores  of  Guinea,  where  it  is  fcarce  ; it  re- 
fembles  mytilus  modiolus  ; the  fhell  is  fomewhat  diaphanous, 
white,  with  very  fine  ftriae  croffing  each  other  ; the  colour 
within  citron  ; margin  very  entire  ; hinge  with  three  middle 
teeth  and  an  oblong  acute  lateral  one  locking  into  a hollow 
between  two  teeth  on  the  oppofite  valve.  Figured  by 
Chemnitz,  T.  y.  50. 

Chama  Lazarus.  Shell  imbricated,  with  jagged  lamellae  ; 
beak  a little  fpiral  obliquely.  Linn. — Placenta  foltacea , 
Argenville. 

Adheres  to  rocks.  This  fhell  is  yellow,  or  white,  with 
red  beaks,  and  glabrous  within  ; the  upper  valve  is  rather 
lefs  and  flatter  than  the  lower,  and  in  the  hinge  of  the 
latter  is  an  obtufe,  thick,  broad  callofity  crenated  on  each 
fide,  with  an  oblique  contiguous  hollow.  A native  of 
India. 


Chama  bicornit.  Shell  with  conic  valves,  and  horn-fhaped 
oblique  tubular  beaks  longer  than  the  valve.  Gmel.  This 
bears  a great  affinity  to  Chama  gryphoides  ; colour  in 
general  yellow,  and  red  or  white  on  each  fide,  with  imbricated 
lamellae.  Inhabits  the  Indian  and  American  Oceans,  and 
alfo  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Chama  arcinella.  Shell  grooved,  muricated,  with  exca- 
vated dots  ; hinge  with  a feffile  callofity.  Gmel. 

Breadth  two  inches  and  nearly  the  fame  in  length  ; colour 
white  with  fometimes  rofy  fpines,  within  yellowifh  ; margin 
crenated  ; pofterior  excavation  large,  heart-fhaped,  warty, 
wrinkled,  with  an  appendage  commonly  on  one  fide.  A 
native  of  the  American  Ocean,  but  is  rare. 

Chama  molt  hi  ana.  Shell  obtufely  triangular,  equilateral, 
plaited  ; anterior  (lope  elevated,  with  oblique  plaits  and  ftrix. 
Chemnitz,  &c. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a hazelnut,  refera- 
bles  Chama  Cor.  It  is  milk-white  and  opake  ; the  beaks 
rather  diftant  ; hinge  with  a rounded  narrow  tooth  under  the 
beaks,  and  an  adjoining  hollow  for  the  infertion  of  the  tooth 
in  the  oppofite  valve  ; anterior  to  this  is  another  long  deep 
hollow  between  two  teeth,  and  a little  further  back  another 
round  dilated  tooth.  Country  unknown. 

Chama  concamerata.  Shell  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles  croff- 
ing  the  broad  longitudinal  ftriae ; in.  the  middle  of  each  valve 
within  an  additional  chamber.  Walch.  Gmel.  &c. 

This  is  a fhell  of  fmall  fize,  whitifh,  and  very  rare.  In- 
habits the  American  Ocean. 

Chama  foliacea.  Shell  white,  wnth  foliaceous  ferrated 
tranfverfe  ftriae,  the  interftices  crenated  ; beak  recurved. 
Gmel.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  American  feas; 
it  is  faid  to  be  found  in  a foffil  ftate  in  Campania  in  France, 
but  the  latter  is  probably  diftinft  though  nearly  allied  to 
Chama  foliacea. 

Chama  arata.  Shell  rounded,  white 'undulated  with 
brown  ; ribs  triangular,  perpendicular,  and  wrinkled ; 
margin  unequal.  Bonann.  Found  on  the  fhores  of  Syra- 
cufe.  Gmelin  fuppofes  it  may  be  of  the  Cordium  inftead  of 
Chama  genus. 

Chama  fufea.  Shell  wrinkled,  oblong,  narrow  and 
brown  ; lower  valve  with  a projefting,  rounded,  and  fome- 
what  incurvated  beak.  Gualt.  Country  unknown. 

Chama  cltrea.  Shell  roundifh,  ventricofe,  inequivalve, 
and  muricated  with  fcattered  unequal  fcaly  fpines.  Regenf. 
Conch.  This  is  of  a citron  colour,  and  inhabits  America. 

Chama  thaca.  Shell  roundifh,  longitudinally  ftriated; 
pofterior  flope  retufe.  Gmel.  &c. 

Defcribed  in  Molina’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Chili  as  a native 
of  the  Chilefe  fhores,  where  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  fands. 
The  fhell  is  white  violet  and  yellow  on  the  outfide,  within 
elegant  purple ; diameter  about  four  inches.  The  animal 
rich  and  agreeable  food. 

Chama  rugofa.  Shell  fomewhat  orbicular,  and  very 
deeply  fulcated  ; the  wrinkles  flightly  imbricated ; margin 
doubly  folded.  Linn.  Mant. 

Tins  is  about  the  fize  of  a man’s  finger,  gibbous,  and 
thick,  with  thirty  grooves ; the  outer  margin  with  concave 
prominent  projections  from  the  wrinkles,  the  inner  margin 
obtufe  plaited  ; hinge  with  two  or  three  oblique  grooves 
declining  towards  the  anterior  fide.  Native  country  un- 
known. 

Chama  gryphica.  Shell  oblique,  with  a lateral  oblique 
depreffion  or  hollow : callofity  of  the  hinge  dentated.  Linn. 
Mant. 

Refembles  Anomiagryphi.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Barbary ; 
the  fhell  is  ponderous  and  thick,  about  the  fize  of  a lift; 
beaks  obliquely  curved  backwards ; anterior  flope  longitu- 
dinally 
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finally  grooved  and  oblique  towards  the  beaks  ; pofterior 
(lope  longitudinally  concave. 

Chama  cora/liophaga,.  Shell  cylindrical,  white,  diaphanous, 
with  decufiating  ilriae,  the  trarifverfe  llriae  arched  and  imbri- 
cated. Chemmtz.  Country  unknown. 

CHAMA DE,  in  Miliary  Language,  a conference  or 
parley.  Baltre  la  chamade,  is  to  beat  a parley , or  to  make  a 
fignal  by  beat  of  drum,  for  a conference  when  any  thing  is 
to  be  propofed.  This  fignal  is  fometimes  made  by  found  of 
trumpet,  as  well  as  bv  beat  of  drum.  When  the  befieetd 
are  hard  preffed  or  reduced  to  extremity,  they  beat  the  cha- 
made ; and  when  cither  the  belieged  or  bciiegers  wifi)  lor 
a truce  or  fhort  ceflaticn-uf  arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  with- 
drawing their  wouiiaed,  or  burying  their  dead,  or  of  any 
reclamation  whatfoeve^,  they  beat  the  chamade:  tiie  bc- 
Geged  on  the  pari  Tfh-t  rampart  nearelt  to  the  attack,  and 
the  befiegers  at  t;'.c  moft  advanced  part  of  their  approaches. 

CHAMXiBA  T ANUS,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  See 
Arachis.  ' 

CHAMiEBUXUS,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Polygala  cha ■ 

tnabitxus. 

CH  AMiEGERASUS,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Lonicera. 

CIIAMiECiOoUS,  Fuchs.  Bauh.  hill.  See  Gle- 

COMA. 

CHAMAECiSTUS  ferpyllifolia,  floribus  camels,  Bauh. 
pm.  See  Azalea  procumbens. 

Cham.ecistus  iuteuSy Pet.  urticie folio,  Sloan.  See 

T c r si  f.  r a pumiiea. 

Chamaecistus  caule  hirfuto , Sloan.  See  Turnera 
tifiodes . 

Chamaecistus  birfufitus,  Bauh.  pin.  8,  Cluf.  See 

Rhododendron  Chamacfus, 

Cham, ec  is  to  s roris  fold  fo/iis,  Pet.  See  Andromeda 
d r of er  aides. 

Chamaecistus  fr ficus,  Bauh. .pin.  See  Saxifraga 

hi r cuius. 

Chamaecistus  americana , Herm.  See  Talinum  trian- 
gular e. 

Chamaecistus  erica folie  humidor,  Bauh.  pin. 6, 

Cluf.  See  Cist vsfumana. 

Chamaecistus  folds  my 1 ti,  Bauh. pin.  y,Cluf.  See 

Cl  st us  canus. 

Chamaecistus  repens,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Cistus  ferpylli- 
folius. 

Chamaecistus  incanus.  Barr.  See  Cl STU S glutinofus. 

Chamaecistus  luieus  thy  mi  folio,  Barr.  See  Cistus 
thymifolius. 

Cri  amaf.cistus  folds  thy  mi  incanis,  Bauh.  pin.  4, 

Club  S-  e Cistus  pilofus. 

Chamaecistus  montanus,  Rai.  Syn.  See  Cistus po/i- 
fol'ms. 

CHAMzECLEMA,  Hal.  See  Glf.choma. 

CHAMiECRISTA,  Comen.  See  Cassia  chanutcrifa. 

Chamjecrista  Breyn.  See  Cassia fexuofa. 

CHAMA  CHRYSOCOME,  Barr.  See  Staehelina 
duli a. 

CHAMhE-CYPARISSUS.  See  Santolina. 

CHAMyKDAPHNE,  Mitch.  Sec  Mitchella. 

Chamaedaphne.  Catefb.  See  Iyalmia. 

Ch  a m aid  a p h n e,  Buxb.  See  Andromeda  calyculata. 

Cham/ed a phne  vera  Dtofcoridis . Sec  Ruscus  ac uleatus. 

CHAMxEDlUFOLIA,  Pluck.  Sec  Forskoelia  tena- 
ciffnna. 

CH  AMPED RYS  alpina  minima,  Bauh.  pin.  SeeA  ero- 
nica  nphylla. 

Chamadrys  alpina  faxatilis,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Paede- 
rota  bonarota. 
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Cham.edr.ys  fpbia,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Vfroni-ca  Tea* 
criitjn,  trofrata,  Chamtrdrys  au/lriara , latfolia,  hiloba . 

Chamadrys  3,  Cltifii.  See  D?,yas  oc'opdala. 

Chamaedp.ys  mayor  Iff  minor  repens , Bauh.  pin.  See 
Tfucricm  Chamadrys. 

Chamaedrys  f pin  fa,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Teucrium  Jfh 
nnfum. 

Chamaedrys,  n.  289,  Hall.  laciniatis  folds,  Rob, 

To  urn.  See  Teucrium  Bolrys. 

Chamadrys  annua , Morif.  See  Teucrium  nijfolianum. 

Chamaf.drys  maritima,  Teurn.  See  Teucrium  marum. 

Chamadrys  mullfora,  Tourn.  See  Teucrium  multi- 
forum. 


Cham/TDrys  canadenfs,  Tourn.  See  Teucrium  cana- 
denfe. 

Chamaedrys  fruticofa  inful.  Stoech.  Tours.  See  Teu- 
crium majfilitvfe . 

Chamaedrys  vu/gari  falfa  affinis,  Bauh.  hid.  See 
Bartsia  alpina. 

Chamadrys  unicaulis fpicata,  Bauh.  pin.  See  Rhinaji- 
thus  trixago. 

CHAMiEFILIX,  Morif.  See  Asplenium  marinum. 

CHAM.E-GEN1STA,  Bauh.  Cluf.  Dalech.  Cam. 


See  Genista. 


CHAM/EIASME,  Amm.  See  Stellera  chamai- 
afme. 

CHAM7EIRIS,  Bauh.  Cluf.  See  Iris  bifora  iff 
pumila. 

CHAMiELARIX,  Breyn.  See  Aspalathus  che- 
nopoda, 

CHAMvELEA,  Cam.  tricoccos,  Bauh.  pin.  Gaert. 

See  Cn  eorum  trioccon. 

Chamalea  folds  angufis , iff  folio  fibrotundo , Burm. 
See  Phylica fipularis. 

Chamaelea  folds  linearis,  Burm.  See  Tragia  cha- 
ma lea. 

Chamajlea  folds  oblongh,  Burm.  See  Clutia  alater • 
noicles  Iff  polygonoidcs. 

CHAMiELE AGNUS,  Dod.  See  Myrica  gale. 

CHAMiELEON,  in  Afronomy.  See  Cameleon. 

Chamasleon  cxiguus , in  Botany,  J.  Bauh.  See  Car- 
duus  acaulis. 

Chamaleon  falmanticenfs,  Cluf.  See  Carthamus  ca- 
nefeens . 

Chameleon  alb  us,  Cluf.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Chamaf.lf.on  albus  Dtofcoridis,  Colum.  See  Atracty- 
lis  gummifera. 

Chamaeleon  niger,  Dalech.  Dod.  Bauh.'  pin.  See 
Carthamus  cory  ml  if  us . 

Chameleon  non  aculeatus,  Lob.  See  Centaurea  co- 
nifer a. 

Chamaeleon,  or  Cameleon,  in  Zoology,  a Email  and 
curious  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  celebrated  from  the  re- 
moter days  of  claffical  antiquity,  for  the  faculty  it  was  ima- 
gined to  poffefs  of  changing  its  colours  at  pleafure,  and  af- 
iimilating  to  that  of  anv  iituation,  or  objedt  near  it.  In  the 
Linnsean  fyilem  of  animals  it  {lands  in  that  particular  tribe 
of  tht-  Lacerta  (fee  article  Lacerta),  which  have  the  feet 
ftirnifhcd  with  five  toes,  fome  only  of  which  are  connected, 
and  the  tail  Oiort,  rounded,  and  incurved  ; the  Chamceleontes 
ot  Gmelin.  The  French  naturaliits,  as  Brongniard  and 
Lacepede,  feparate  the  chamseieontes  from  the  lacertse,  and 
confckute  a new  grnus  of  this  natural  tribe  of  animals,  un- 
der the  name  of  cameleo , cameleon,  in  which  they  include  fix 
diltincl  varieties  or  lpecies,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequd. 

The  only  kind  of  Chamaeleon  with  which  the  ancients  feera 
to  have  been  acquainted,  is  the  common  fort  found  in  India, 
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Africa,  and  the  hotter  parts  of  Europe  ; as  for  inftance, 
Portugal  and  Spain.  This  is  fpecifically  diftinguifhed  by 
the  cinereous  colour  of  the  body,  and  the  head  being  flat. 
Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two,  or  more,  fuppofed  varieties,  or, 
as  the  French  writers  believe  them,  dittinft,  though  very 
analogous  fpecies.  One  of  thefe  varieties  has  the  body 
white,  which  is  the  Catneleo  candiJus  of  Laurenti ; and  another, 
Cameleo  capite  pragrandi,  has  the  head  of  a remarkably  large 
fixe  : tlirs  lall  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Parfons  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfactions  for  1^68.  Bcfides  thefe,  the  Cameleo 
mexicanus  of  Laurenti  is  confidered  only  as  a variety.  Lin- 
nreus  was  induced  to  admit  all  the  different  races  of  the 
chamadeon  tribe  as  varieties  of  this  individual  lpecies  ; in  the 
Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Syitema  Naturae,  the  two  kinds, 
Africana  and  Pnmila,  are  very  properly  removed  from  the 
former,  and  defcribed  as  diftintt. 

The  general  length  of  the  common  chamaeleon  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  meafuring  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tail  ; and  the  tail  is  nearly  of  a fimilar 
length.  Its  figure  and  proportions  are  uncouthly  lingular. 
The  head  is  large,  flat  above,  and  of  a fubtriangular  form  : 
the  poflerior  part  of  its  body  feems  crippled,  and  the  legs 
ill-tttapen  and  long.  Its  motions  are  flow,  except  when  in 
the  adl  of  climbing  trees  in  ftarch  of  its  prey,  which  confilts 
of  infetts,  when  it  afcends  and  defcends  with  fome  facility, 
by  means  of  its  legs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  climbing, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  never  fails  to  fecttre  its  hold  more 
firmly  by  coiling  its  tail  round  the  fmaller  branches. 
When  it  walks  on  the  ground,  it  moves  with  a ludicrous  air 
of  gravity  and  circumf'peflion,  in  a regular  and  even  pace, 
which  it  will  not  hallen,  even  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  fecundity  of  this  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  great, 
being,  from  the  flownefs  of  its  motions  and  mode  of  life,  in- 
ceffantly  cxpofed  to  the  attacks  of  voracious  birds,  ferpents, 
and  various  other  animals,  without  any  means  of  defence, 
and  being  yet  found  in  vaft  numbers  in  the  countries  they 
naturally  inhabit.  The  term  of  this  animal’s  life  is  un- 
known ; it  thrives  befl  in  hot  countries.  Even  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  when  the  weather  is 
not  very  hot,  the  chamaeleon  feems  to  lofe  its  ordinary  Stare 
of  a&ivity,  and  oftentimes,  in  the  winter  feafon,  they  are 
found  in  thofe  parts  concealed  under  heaps  of  (tones,  where 
they  he  overpowered  by  the  cold  in  a perfedlly  motionlefs 
ftate,  without  bemg  afleep.  The  Africans  and  Indians  re- 
gard the  chamaeleon  as  a moft  ufeful  animal ; they  fee  them 
enter  their  habitation  with  plealure,  and  endeavour  as  much 
as  poilible  to  domefticate  them,  the  chamaeleon  deftroying 
mofquitos,  ants,  and  a holt  of  other  winged  infefls,  with 
which  they  are  tormented. 

The  chameleon  by  the  power  it  pofleffes,  like  moft  of  the 
amphibia,  of  inflating  its  lungs,  and  retaining  the  air  for  a 
conhderable  time,  can  alter  the  appearance  of  its  body  at 
pleasure  ; fometimes  appearing  of  a plump  or  flefhy  afpect, 
while  at  other  times,  upon  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs, 
and  keeping  them  in  a collapftd  date,  the  whole  animal  af- 
lumts  the  mod  lank  and  miferable  afpeft  imaginable.  At 
iuch  times  the  fkcleton  feems  fcarcely  more  than  covered 
with  a thin  (kin,  the  batic  bone  and  ribs  becoming  diltimftly 
vifible  on  each  fide  12  dcr  the  contracted  (kin.  This  inflation 
affefts  not  only  the  body,  but  alfo  the  legs  and  tail,  the  ten- 
dons of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  its  extenuated  date 
through  the  (kin.  When  thus  putted  out,  the  animal  can 
remain  iq  (or  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  or  even  lo  lonp- 
as  fix  hours,  the  parts ‘being  fpeedtly  inflated,  but  the  com- 
preffion  being  effeded  gradually,  and  thus  by  an  almolt  in- 
fenfible  linking  of  the  parts,  the  dilated  animal  aflumes  the 
meagre  condition  before  related.  The  (kin  in  every  part  of 


the  animal  is  of  a granulated  ftructure,  the  granules  differing 
in  fize  on  various  parts,  from  that  of  a fmall  pin’s  head  to 
the  diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  efpecially 
about  the  projeding  parts  of  the  head  and  jaws,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  belly.  Down  the  back  is  a feries  of  obtufe  den- 
ticulations,  forming  a fubacute  ridge  from  the  head  to  the 
bafe  of  the  tail,  and  decreafing  in  fize  towards  the  latter. 
The  feet  confift  of  live  toes  each,  the  anterior  pair  have  the 
two  outward  toes  united  together  by  a common  {kin,  and 
the  three  inner  ones  conceded  in  a fimilar  manner;  the  re- 
verfe  of  which  is  obferved  in  the  feet  of  the  poflerior  legs, 
thofe  having  the  three  outer  toe8,  and  the  two  inner  ones, 
conneded. 

The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  bones  of  the  jaws  denticu- 
lated, fo  as  to  reprefent  fmall  teeth.  ./Elian  mentions  thefe 
effeous  denticul’ations,  and  fuppofing  they  could  be  of  no 
fervice  to  the  creature  in  eating,  iince  it  fublilts  on  flies, 
which  it  fwallows  whole,  infers  they  mull  be  intended  by 
nature  for  its  defence,  and  gravely  affirms,  that  by  means  of 
thefe  the  chamteleon  holds  a (lick  croffvvays  in  its  mouth 
to  prevent  its  being  fwalloived  by  ferpents  ! The  tongue  is 
of  a very  extraordinary  form,  being  compofed  of  a white  lo- 
hd  flefii,  about  ten  lines  ,long  and  three  broad,  round,  a 
little  flattened  towards  the  end,  hollow,  and  open,  fomewhat 
like  the  end  of  an  elephant’s  probofeis.  This  tongue  is 
fattened  to  the  os  hyoides  by  means  of  a fort  of  trunk, 
fhaped  like  an  intettine,  fix  inches  long,  and  a line  broad, 
having  a membrane  without,  and  a nervous  fubftance  within, 
which  is  folid  and  compad,  though  fott,  and  not  eafily  divi- 
fible  into  fibres.  This  trunk  ferves  to  call  out  the  tongue, 
which  is  fattened  to  it,  by  extending  it,  and  to  draw  it  back 
by  contrading  it,  which  motion  it  is  enabled  to  perform  by 
a kind  of  cartilaginous  ftylus,  to  which  its  inverting  mem- 
brane is  attached,  and  over  which  it  is  plaited  like  a filk 
(locking  on  the  leg  : this  (lylus  is  an  inch  long,  and  takes 
its  origin  from  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  as  ia 
the  tongues  of  feveral  birds,  and  a number  of  blood  vefiels 
are  diftributed  over  it.  This  tongue  is  finely  adapted  for 
the  purpofe  of  feizing  its  prey,  which  corififls  of  infeds, 
forming  a miffile  body  with  a dilated  and  fomewhat  tubular 
tip,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  feizes  them  with  the 
greatell  eafe,  darting  it  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wry- 
neck, or  the  woodpecker,  and  retrading  it  inllar.taneoufly 
with  the  prey  fecured  at  the  tip.  The  ttrudure,  form,  and 
motion  of  this  creature’s  eyes  are  very  peculiar : they  are 
remarkablv  large,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a 
fpherical  form,  and  projecting  in  the  living  animal  full  half 
of  their  diameter  : thefe  are  covtred  with  only  a fingle  eye- 
lid or  (It in,  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a fmall  tide,  through 
which  the  bright  and  vivid  pupil  appears,  iurrouridcd  by  a 
golden  yellow  iris.  The  eyelid  is  granulated  like  the  red 
of  the  animal,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  eye  is  attached  to  it 
in  fucli  a manner  that  the  eyelid  follows  all  the  motion's  of 
the  eye.  The  motions  of  the  eye  are  not  lefs  fingular  than 
its  ttrudure,  fince  it  can  turn  them  fo  as  to  fee  whatever 
partes  either  far  backward,  on  either  fide,  or  diredly  behind 
it,  without  at  ail  moving  the  head.  Sometimes  one  of  thefe 
eyes  will  move  while  the  other  is  at  roll,  cr  turn  forwards 
while  the  other  is  directed  backwards;  or  upwards,  while 
the  other  is  turned  downwards.  By  extending  the  flein  of 
the  orifice  crofs-ways,  the  chameleon  can  clofe  its  eyes,  the 
holes  then  becoming  a longitudinal  fiffure.  The  brain  is 
extremely  fmall : the  heart  is  alfo  fmall,  truncated  at  the 
tip,  and  furnifhed  with  large  auricles,  efpecially  the  left. 
The  lungs  are  very  large  when  inflated,  and  divided  into 
feveral  facular  fubdivifions. 

The  Proinethean-like  faculty  of  the  ehamasleon,  to  change 
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ft*  colour,  ha«  excited  curiofity  in  ail  ages.  That  it  de- 
pended in  a very  confiderable  degr  je  on  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal to  txert  this  power  was  too  apparent  to  be  denied  ; but 
in  what  manner  tins  t ft eft  was  produced  and  operated  on  the 
frame  of  the  clnmnekoii  wa-  referved  for  the  mveftigations  of 
later  natu rali il a to  determine  with  competent  accuracv.  Sene- 
c i m uni  oned  it  wasrfltfted  by  futtufion  ; Sol  inns,  by  refieffion  ; 
and  others,  as  the  Cartefians,  bv  the  different  di  [petition  of  the 
parts  that  compote  the  ikm,  which  give  a different  modifica- 
tion to  tne  rays  of  light,  Kucher  alcribes  the  cliange  of 
colour  in  the  chair, tel  eon  to  the  power  of  i naijinatioD  in  the 
animal,  becaufe  it  lofrs  it  when  dead.  1?> r Goddard  attri- 
butes it  to  the  grains  in  the  ikn  ■ which,  in  the  f. veral  pof- 
tures.  he  thinks,  may  ffiow  feveral  colours,  and  when  the 
creatire  is  in  full  vigour,  may  have,  as  be  terms  it,  ratlunem 
J')>eculi,  ir  rftVft  of  mirrors,  and  red  eft  the  colours  of  the  bo- 
dies aeljacent.  That  the  colours  are  not  fiv  any  rrnans  de- 
termined by  furrounding  obj-fts,  has  been  the  a;m  of'  late 
obfervers  to  dtmonftmre ; that  they  change  with  frequence 
and  rap>diiy  is  admitted,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  arc  in- 
fluenced by  the  colour  of  any  obit  ft  in  contact  with  it. 
The  changes  of  colour  which  this  animal  exhibits  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  llate  of  its  healt,h,  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  to  age  or  lex,  and  a variety  of  other  fubordiuate 
circumftances,  all  which  tend  to  operate  a change  in  the  va- 
riable afpeft  of  this  tingular  Greature.  Thefe  transitions 
confift  chiefly  in  the  all  el  ation  of  the  (hades  from  the  na- 
tural green,  or  bluifh  grey  of  the  flein  into  pale  yeUowifh 
with  irregular  fpots  and  variegations  of  dull  red  ; or  dufky 
inclining  to  blackifh.  The  epidermis  of  this  animal  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  the  (kin  beneath  yellow,  and  the  blood  of  a lively  violi  t 
blue.  The  tranutory  combination  of  thofe  colours  therefore 
becomes  apparent  externally  when  the  blood  of  the  heart  is 
impelled  to  t tie  furface  of  the  (kin  and  the  extremities, 
changing  to  violet,  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  in  a variety  of 
hue9  as  the  blood  circulates  near  the  fnpei lieics.  When  the 
animal  is  fiek  it  turns  to  a greyifli  efirtv  yellow,  or  brownifh, 
like  a decayed  leaf,  this  being  the  tine  colour  of  the  fkin 
when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  ;'but  expofe  him  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  the  genial  heat  revives  and  invigorates  his  whole 
fyltem,  and  fetting  the  blood,  before  torpid,  in  motion  to- 
wards the  fkin,  the  violet  and  bluifh  prevail  again,  and  by 
their  intermixture  with  the  yellownefs  of  the  (km  the  green 
will  alfo  re-.appear.  Return  him  again  into  the  cold,  the 
blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  furface  of  the  fkin  inwardly, 
and  thefe  colours,  which  depend  on  the  immediate  prefeuce 
of  the  blood,  will  natural  y fade  away.  Thus  it  happens 
alfo,  that  the  colours  of  the  chamaleon  are  pale ff  in  the  night 
time,  or  in  the  dark,  a6  Opfonville  and  Golb.-rry  have  (hewn. 
The  fame  effeft,  and  depending  on  the  fame  caufes  as  in  the 
charr.seleon,  is  alfo  obfervable  in  the  lizard  called  Lacerta 
bullaris  by  Gmelin  and  Linnaeus,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  tranfitions  of  colour  are  not  fo  decidedly  evinced  as 
in  the  chameleon  ; but  this  latter  animal  which,  expofed  to 
the  fun-fhine  is  of  a clear  green,  changes  to  a dufky  blackifh 
green,  or  yeUowifh,  and  in  the  cold  to  grey  blending  into 
brown  ; this  animal,  like  the  chameleon,  poffcffing  the  fa- 
culty of  impelling  its  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  or 
withdrawing  it,  and  by  that  means  of  varying  its  tints  at 
pieafure.  The  fame  circumftances  are  to  he  remarked  in  a 
Jiill  lefs  degree  in  feveral  other  animals  of  tire  lizard  tnbe. 

Chamseleons  have  been  fometimes  brought  alive  into  this 
country.  In  the  year  1780  a fpecimen  of  this  animal  was  kept 
in  a living  Date  for  fome  time  in  the  company  of  apothecaries’ 
phylic  garden  at  Chelfea,  which,  though  in  a comparatively 
fitkly  flats,  exhibited  thofe  tranfitions  of  colour  from  blu- 
ifh-afh  to  green,  or  yeUowifh  fpotted  with  brown  before 


mentioned.  Severn!  chameleons  have  b en  preferred  alive 
at  different  times  in  Paris.  One  of  thefe  afforded  the 
French  Academicians  a favourable  opportunity  of  invefligat- 
uig  the  manners  and  ftrufture  of  this  curious  animal.  The 
refuits  of  r heir  inquiries  are  iotereft  ng,  and  ferve  to  throw 
confiderable  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  chamasleon.  The 
following  pafiages  in  particular  feem  to  merit  particular  a'- 
tention.  “ The  colour  of  all  the  eminences  (fay  thofe  writ- 
ers) of  our  charmeleon.  when  it  was  at  red  in  the  fhade. 
and  had  continued  a long  time  undidurbed,  was  a Guifh 
grey,  except  under  the  feet,  where  it  was  white  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  the  intervals  of  the  granules  of  the  flein  were  of 
a pale  and  yeUowifh  red.  This  grty,  which  coloured  all  the 
parts  expofed  to  Ae  light,  changed  when  in  the  fun  ; and 
all  the  places  of  its  body  which  were  illuminated,  inftead  of 
their  bluifh  colour,  became  of  a brownifh  grey.  The  red  of 
the  flein,  which  was  not  illuminated  by  the  fun,  changed  its 
grey  into  leverai  hrific  and  finning  colours,  forming  fpots 
about  half  a finger’s  breadth,  reaching  from  the  ere  ft  of  the 
ipine  to  the  middle  of  the  back;  others  appeared  on  the  ribs, 
fore  legs,  and  tail.  All  thefe  fpots  were  of  an  ifabeila  co- 
lour, through  the  mixture  of  a pale  yellow,  with  which  the 
granules  were  tinged,  and  of  a bright  red,  which  is  the  co- 
lour of  the  bottom  of  the  (km,  vtfible  between  the  granules: 
the  red  of  the  fkin  not  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  which 
was  of  a paler  grey  than  ordinary,  rtfembled  a doth  made 
of  mixed  wool;  fotne  of  the  granu’es  being  greenifh,  others 
of  a minime-grey,  and  others  of  the  u final  bluifh  grey,  the 
ground  remaining  as  before.  When  the  fun  did  not  fhine 
the  firlf  grey  appeared  again  by  little  and  little,  and  fpread 
itfelf  all  over  the  body,  txcept  under  the  feet,  which  con- 
tinued of  the  fame  colour,  but  a little  browner  ; and  when 
in  this  date  fome  of  the -company  handled  it,  there  immedi- 
ately appeared  on  its  fhoulders  and  fore  legs  feveral  very 
biaek’fh  ipots  about  the  lize  of  a finger  nail,  and  which  did 
not  take  place  when  it  was  handled  by  thofe  who  ufualiy 
took  care  of  it.  Sometimes  it  was  marked  with  brown 
fpots,  which  inclined  towards  green.  Wc  afterwards  wrapt 
it  up  in  a linen  cloth,  where  having  been  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, we  took  it  out  whitifh  ■ but  not  fo  white  as  that  of 
winch  Aldrovandus  fpeaks,  which  was  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  linen  on  whicli  it  lay.  Ours  which  had  only 
changed  its  ordinary  grey  into  a very  pale-  one,  after  having 
kept  this  colour  fome  time,  loft  it  infenfibly.  This  expe- 
riment made  us  queftion  the  truth  of  the  chameleon's 
taking  all  Colours  but  white,  as  Theophraftus  and  Plutarch 
report  j for  ours  feemed  to  have  fuch  a difpofition  to  retain 
this  colour,  that  it  grew  pale  every  night  ; and  when  dead 
it  had  more  white  than  any  other  colour;  nor  did  we  find 
that  it  changed  Colour  all  over  the  body,  as  Ariftotle  re- 
ports ; for  when  it  takes  other  colours  than  grey,  and  dif- 
gnifes  itfelf  to  appear  in  mafquerade,  as  iEiian  pleafantiy 
fays,  it  covers  only  certain  parts  of  the  body  with  them. 
Lailly,  to  conclude  the  experiments  relative  to  the  colours 
which  the  chamseleon  can  take,  it  was  laid  on  fubftances  of 
various  colours,  and  wrapped  up  therein  ; but  did  not  take 
them  as  it  had  done  the  white,  and  it  took  that  only  the 
firft  time  the  exoeriment  wag  made,  though  it  was  repeated 
feveral  times  on  different  days.  In  making  thefe  experi- 
ments, weoblerved,  that  there  were  a great  many  plates  of 
its  ikin  which  grew  brown,  but.  very  little  at  a time  ; to  be 
certain  of  which,  we  marked,  with  fmall  fpecks  of  ink,  thofe 
granules  which  to  us  appeared  the  wbiteft  in  its  pale  (late; 
and  we  always  found  that  when  it  grew  browneft,  and  the 
fkin  fpotted,  thofe  grains  which  vve  had  marked  were  always 
lefs  brown  than  the  reft.” 

The  popular  error,  of  the  chamxleon  living  on  air  slone, 
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js  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  long  abftinence  which 
this  animal  can  occafionally  lupport ; inftances  having,  it  is 
faid,  occurred  of  its  palling  feveral  months  without  any  ap- 
parent nourishment.  This,  though  aliened  by  refpeftable 
writers,  is  contradicted  by  the  observations  of  the  ingenious 
Sonnini,  who,  during  his  travels  in  Egypt,  had  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  afcertaining  this  circumftance,  and  actually  did 
beftow  fome  pains,  as  appears  from  his  writings,  to  determine 
this  point  to  his  fatisfadtion.  “ It  is  now  well  known  (fays 
Sonnini)  that  the  changing  of  the  colours  in  the  chamae- 
leons  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  objedts  prefeuted  to  them; 
that  their  different  affedtions  increafe  or  diminifh  the  inten- 
fit.y  of  the  tints  witli  which  the  very  delicate  Hein  which 
covers  them,  is,  as  it  were,  marbled  ; that  they  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  nourifhment  fo  unfubftantial  as  air ; that  they 
require  more  folid  aliment,  and  fwaliow  flies  and  other  in- 
feds  ; and  that,  finally,  the  marvellous  ftories  which  have 
been  told  refpedling  this  fpecies  of  lizard,  are  merely  a tiflue 
of  fiftions  which  have  diigraced  the  feienee  of  nature  down 
to  this  day.  I have  prelerved  fome  chamreleons,  not  that 
I was  tempted  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  -Cornelius  le 
Bruyn,  who,  after  having  gravely  allured  us,  that  the  cha- 
marieons  which  he  kept  in  his  apartment  at  Smyrna,  lived 
on  air,  adds  that  they  died  one  after  another  in  a very  Ihort 
fpace  of  time,  but  I wished  to  fatisfy  myfelf  to  what  a point 
they  would  fubfill  without  food.  I had  employed  every 
precaution  to  prevent  entirely  their  having  any  without 
ceafing  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air.  They  lived  thus 
for  20  days;  but  what  kind  of  life?  From  being  plump  as 
they  were  when  I caught  them,  they  foon  became  extreme- 
ly thin.  With  their  good  plight  they  gradually  loft  their 
agility  and  their  colours ; the  fkin  became  livid  and  wrinkled  ; 
it  adhered  clofe  to  the  bone,  fo  that  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  dried  before  they  ceafed  to  exift.” 

We  Ihall  now  enumerate  thofe  lpecies  of  the  Linnsean 
lacertae,  which  approach  fo  near  the  common  ehamceleon  as 
to  have  been  confounded  with  its  varieties. 

African  chameleon.  Lacerta  africana.  Gmel.  Le 
cameleon  d' Afriquc,  of  the  French  writers,  is  fpecifically  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  being  of  a blackifh  colour,  and  having  the 
crown  of  the  head  carinated.  Chanucleo  ex  Africa  colore  ni- 
gricante,  at  peEline  albo  fupra  dorftim  decor atus,  Stba. 

This,  according  to  Seba,  is  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
and  is  the  largeft  chamseleon  known  : along  the  back  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  runs  a pure  white  (tripe  bounded  by  a black- 
ilh  border  or  band  ; the  reft  of  the  animal  is  varied  with  pale 
cinereous  undulations.  In  manners  this  reftmbles  the  laft, 
and  all  the  prominent  parts  are  white. 

Little  Chameleon.  Lacerta  pumila.  Gmel.  With 
the  body  bluifh  on  the  fides,  and  marked  with  two  yellow- 
ifh  lines.  Le  Cameleon  na'in  of  Bofc  and  others.  ChamAeo 
P romontorii  Bonn  Spei,  cecruleo  alboque  colore  marmoris  injlar  aoa- 
risgatus  of  Seba. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  the 
head  forr.ewhat  flatter  than  the  former,  though  (till  elevated 
towards  the  middle  part,  and  has  the  margin  on  each  fide 
denticulated.  The  body  is  of  a bluifh  colour,  marbled  or 
variegated  with  white. 

Belides  the  common  chamseleon,  Le  Cameleon  commnn,  and 
the  two  laft-mentioned  lpecies,  the  French  admit  three 
cithers  as  fpecies  of  their  genus  cameleon  ; Le  Cameleon  du 
Senegal  Le  Cameleon  du  Capde  Bcr.ne-efperance,  and  Le  Cameleon 
Fourchu.  The  firft,  or  Stnegal  chamseleon,  is  fmalier  than 
the  common  chamseleon  ; the  helmet  or  head-piece  is  ellip- 
foidal,  and  fiat  above  ; and  the  denticulations  on  the  back 
and  carina  are  lefs  prominent.  That  from  the  Cape,  the 
fee oud  fpecies,  has  the  head-piece  almoft  flat  above,  with  a 
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line  of  large  tubercles  behind  each  eye ; and  the  denticula- 
tions  of  the  back  and  ridge  of  the  collar  are  more  difperfed 
and  fire  not  continued  fo  far  under  the  belly  and  the  tail. 
Le  cameleon  fourchu  is  certainly  a very  diftindt  lpecies 
from  the  reft.  This  has  the  muzzle  advanced  or  projecting 
and  terminated  in  two  lengthened  compreffed  proeclfcs. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  is  denticulated  in  its  out- 
line. In  fize  and  general  afpedt  it  refemblcs  the  common 
chamseleon.  This  was  brought  from  Java,  and  was  figured 
by  Brongniard  in  the  French  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  and  is  re- 
peated in  Latreiilt’s  recent  Hift.  Nat.  des  Reptiles. 

In  the  year  1669,  Claude  Perrault  publifhed  a work  en- 
titled “ Defcriprion  Anatom  que  d’un  Cameleon.”  “ Prse- 
fide,  Diflertatio  de  Vidtu  aereo,  feu  mirabili  potius  inedia 
Chamaeleontis,”  &c.  by  Hopfero  appeared  in  1681  ; and  in 
1707  “ Diflertatio  de  Chamseleonte,”  by  Kaalund.  Be- 
fides  thefe.-and  the  works  before  mentioned,  there  are  none 
of  material  intereft  on  the  chamas’eon.  The  paper  by  Dr. 
Parfons  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions 
entitled  “An  Accountof  a particular  Species  of  Chamseleon,” 
appeared  again  in  French  as  the  “ Relation  d’une  Efpece  par- 
ticuliere  de  Chamseleon,”  (fourn.  de  Phyfique ) but  contain- 
ed nothing  new.  “ Nachricht  von  einer  beionderii  gattung 
des  Chamarieons,”  and  “ Beichreibung  eines  Chamseleons,” 
are  tradfs  upon  the  fame  fubjedl. 

Cham  a:  Leon,  Mineral,  in  Chemiflry,  a fubftance  pro- 
duced by  fubjedting  one  part  of  black  oxyd  of  manganefe  to 
ignition  in  a crucible  with  three  parts  of  pure  nitrat  of 
pot-afli,  until  the  mafs  ceafes  fufing,  and  alfumes  a dry 
earthy  appearance.  If  a portion  of  this  powder  be  put  in 
a giafs  containing  clear  pump-water,  the  fluid  becomes  firft 
green,  then  violet,  afterwards  reddifh,  and  at  laft  again  to- 
tally difcoloured  : the  metallic  oxyd  falling  then  to  the 
bottom  with  a black  colour.  But  if  it  be  preferred  in  a 
bottle  quite  filled  with  boiled,  diftiiled  water,  and  well 
flopped,  the  green  colour  lafts  longer,  changes  gradually 
to  blue,  and  a yellow  ochreous  oxyd  of  iron  precipitates. 
To  explain  thefe  changes  of  colours,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  nitre  is  decompofed  by  the  calcining  heat,  and 
alkalized  by  the  lofs  of  its  acid  ; that  the  black  manganefian 
oxyd  is  brought  by  ignition  to  the  (late  of  a mere  imperfcdl 
oxyd,  and  that,  therefore,  its  alkaline  folnti  m may  appear 
blue.  But  as  the  black  oxyd  of  manganefe  contains 
fome  adnuxed  oxyd  of  iron,  the  blue  colour  of  the  lolu- 
tion  is  changed  into  a green  by  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
oxydtd  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron  fubfiues  by  repofe,  and 
then  the  blue  colour  re-appeara.  The  manganefian  oxyd 
abforbs  again,  by  degrees,  more  ox\gen  from  the  atmo- 
fpheric  air  ; it  affumes,  therefore,  a brown  red  tinge,  be- 
comes at  laft  brick,  and  precipitates  at  this  period.  Gren’s 
Principles  of  Modern  Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

CHAMALLEONTES,  one  of  the  families  into  which 
late  writers  ieparate  the  lizard  or  lacerta  tribe.  The  Charnse- 
leontes  are  Lacerta  chameleon,  Africana  & pumila.  See 
Lacerta. 

CH AMriELlN UM,  in  Botany,  Barr.  See  Linum  ca~ 
iharticum. 

CHAM7EMELUM  canarienfe,  Morif.  in  Botany.  See 
Chrysanthemum  frutefeens . 

Chamaemelum  alpinum,  Bauh.  Pin.  pallidum  IA 

montanum,  Barr.  See  C.  alpinum. 

Chamaemf.lum  alpinum  abrotani  folio,  Vail.  See  An- 
them 1 s montana. 

Chamaemelum  inodorum,  Morif.  Rai,  See  C.  inodo- 
rum. 

Chamaemelum  inodorum , Bauh.  Pin.  See  Anthemis 

arvenfs. 
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Chamasmelum  maritimum,  Rai.  See  Mate.tcar.ja  met- 

f'liima. 

Cham/emelum  maritimum,  J.  Bauh.  See  Anthemis  ma- 
r'ltima. 

Chahamemjm  maritimum  incanum , Bcefh.  See  A .tomcn- 
tofu. 

Cham/emelum  vulgare,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Matricaria 
thatnomitta. 

Cham/emelum  incanum,  Tourn.  See  M.  argetilca. 

Cham/emelum  aureum  peregriuum , J.  Bauh.  See  Co- 
tula  aurca. 

Cham/emelum  athiopicum,  Breyn.  See  C.  turbinata. 

Cham/emelum  leucanthcmum , Pink.  See  C.  caprnjis. 

Chamamelum  leucanthemum  hjpanicum,  Bauh.  Pin.  See 
Anthemis  altjjima- 

Cham/emelum  folds  pinnutis,  Tourn.  See  Anacyclus 
orient  alls. 

Cham/emelum  luteum,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  A.  aureus. 

Cham.emelum  annvum  ram  (.firm,  Morif.  See  Anthe- 
mis cota  and  mixta. 

Cham/emelum  ch  um,  Tourn.  See  Anthemis  chia. 

Cham.emelum  nol  le,  Bauh.  Pin. odoratum,  D od. 

iot,  Hail.  See  A.  nolilis. 

Cham/emelum  j'atidum,  Bauh.  Pin.  104,  Hal. 

See  A.  cotula. 

Chama/melu  m fcctidum  marinum , Vaill.  See  A.  Valen- 
tina . 

Cham/emelum  fpeciofo  fore,  Shaw.  See  A.  pyre- 
thrum. 

Cham/emelum  tanaceti  minoris  folio , Vaill.  See  A. 
tiniloria. 

Cham/emelum  pumilum , Burm.  See  Arctotis  an- 
themoides. 

CHAMaE-MESPILUS,  Cluf.  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Mes- 

Pilus  cotoneafer. 

CHAMPE-MOLY,  Colum.  See  Allium  chamamoly. 

CHAMYE-MORUS,  Cluf.  See  Rubus  chamamorus . 

CHAM/ENER10N,  Bauh.  Pin  Schreb.  Scheuch. 
Scop.  See  Epilobium. 

CHAMiE-ORCHIS,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Opheys  alpina. 
CHAMAPERICLEMUM,  Cluf.  Ger.  Park.  Rai. 
See  Cornus  fuecica. 

CHAMiEPEUCE,  Alp.  See  St/ehelina  chama- 
peuce. 

CHAMuEPITYS  incana,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Cressa 
eretica. 

Cham/epitys  carulea,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Dracocepha- 
Lusi  auflriacum- 

Cham/epitys  ivlea  vulgaris,  Bauh.  Pin.  SccTeucrium 
(hameepithys. 

Ch amapitys Bauh.  Pin.  SeeTEucRiuM^/iWb- 
thamapithys . 

Cham/epitys  mofehata,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Teucrium 
iva. 

Cham/epitys  ethiopica,  Pink.  See  Erica pluhenetii. 

CHAMiERHODODENDRON  exoticum,  Breyn.  See 
A 2 ale  a indica. 

CHAMYERHODODENDROS  pontica  mefpili  folio, 
Tourn.  See  Ax  ale  a pontica. 

Ch am/erhododendros  fupina. , Bocc.  See  Azalea 
procumbens . 

Ch  am/erhododendros  pontica  folio  lauroceraf,  Tourn. 
See  Rhododendron  ponlicum. 

Chamalrhododendros  folio glabro,  Amm.  See  Rho- 
dodendron dauricum. 

CHAMALRIPHA  peregrina,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given 
by  Clufius  to  the  gorgotiia palma  of  Pallas. 


CHAMfERIPHES,  in  Botany,  Dod.  Gsevt.  See  Cha- 
m/e rops  humiiis. 

CHAMEEROPS,  (from  p'oe^a.i,  and  imphing 

a low  (hrub),  Linn.  Gen.  1289.  Schreb.  ,688.  Juif. 
39.  Vent.  vol.  ii.  123*  (Chamaeriphes.  Ga/rt.)  Clafs 
and  order,  polygamia  dicecia.  Nat.  ord.  Palma,  Linn.  Jufl*. 
Vent. 

Gen,  Ch.  Hermaphrodite.  Cal  fpathe  univerfal,  com- 
prefTed,  bifid  ; Ipndix  branching ; perianth  proper,  final!, 
three-cleft,  Linn,  (fix-leaved,  Goer:.)  Cor.  petals  three,  or 
one,  longer  than  the  calyx,  egg-fhaped,  coriaceous,  ereit, 
acute,  indexed  at  the  tip.  Stam  fi!  orients  fix,  (from  fix  to 
nine,  Gtert.),  awl-fhaped,  compreffed,  fiarcely  cohering  at 
the  bafe,  didymous,  adhering  to  the  interior  fi.'e  of  the  fila- 
ments. Pf.  germs  three,  roundifh  ; Ityles  three,  diitindt, 
permanent;  fiigmas  acute.  Peric  drupes  three,  globular,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  folitary,  globular.  Male  on  a dill  nft  p'anE.  Ca- 
lyx and  corolla  as  in  the  hermaphrodite.  Stamens  fix,  not 
dillindlly  perforated,  Handing  on  a gibbous  recep  aele. 

Sp.  1.  C.  humiiis,  dwarf  lan-palm,  or  palmetto,  Linn  Sp. 
PI.  Savigny  in  Escyc.  Mart.  Lam.  Ill u ft.  PI.  900.  fig.  1. 
(Palma  minor,  Bauh.  Pin.  506.  Chamasrip  es,  Dod. 
Pempt.  820.  Pont.  An  till.  147.  tab.  S.  C.  major,  Gtert. 
tab.  9.  fig.  4.)  “ Fronds  palmated,  plaited,  itiprs  thorny.” 

In  its  wild  (late  generally  without  a trunk  ; but  in  Valentia 
wild  plants  are  found  with  trunks  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  their  ufual  height  in  the  Paris  gardens.  In  its 
trunklefs  Hate,  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  decay,  their 
vefliges  remain,  and  form  a fhort  flump  above  ground,  limi* 
lar  to  that  of  polvpodium  filix  mas,  our  common  male  fern, 
from  which  the  fpadix  is  produced.  Trunk,  when  prefent, 
cylindrical,  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  upright,  quite 
fimple  ; naked  at  its  bafe,  but  marked  with  circular  fears  ; 
befet  upwards  with* triangular  feales,  which  are  the  bafes  of 
the  petioles  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  from  thirty  to  forty, 
on  tile  crown  of  the  root,  or  the  top  of  the  trunk,  from 
nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  near  a foot  broad,  digitated, 
or  deeply  palmated  ; outer  ones  horizontal,  or  reflexed, 
inner  ones  Ffs  expanding  as  they  approach  the  center  ; 
divifions  or  leaflets  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  narrow,  and 
fword-fliaped,  keeled,  acute,  finely  ferrated,  longitudinally 
nerved,  fmooth,  or  flightly  pubefeent,  quite  entire,  of  a 
rather  glaucous  green  colour  ; at  firft  clofed  together  like 
a fan  when  fliut,  and  faftened  to  each  other  by  firong 
fibres,  which  run  along  their  borders  ; afterwards,  fpread 
open,  the  broken  fibres  hanging  from  the  fides  and  ends  ; 
ft'pes  or  petioles  thick,  fmooth,  flat,  with  two  fltarp  edges  ; 
armed  with  flroag,  ihort,  acute,  oblique,  lateral  fpines. 
Spatbes  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long,  much  compreffed, 
ciliated,  opening  at  one  of  their  edges.  Spadix  pamcled, 
thick,  flat.  Flowers  fitnall,  yellow.  Fruit,  drupes  nearly 
globular,  obfeurely  trigonous  at  their  bafe,  dark  brown  ; 
with  pale,  callous,  elevated  dots  ; rind  thin,  fomewhat  co- 
riaceous ; flefh  thick.'lh,  fibrous,  iepnrate  from  the  feed  ; 
when  old,  cork-Lke,  hard,  inodorous.  Seed  fmooth,  ei'iptic- 
fphrroidal,  with  a fmall  lateral  papilla  below  the  middle, 
which  covers  the  embryo.  A native  of  Italty,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  covering  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  as  fern 
does  in  the  more  northern  part  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are 
tied  up  into  befoms  for  iweeping.  They  are  alfo  ufed  for 
making  bafketsand  thatch  ng  buildings.  The  pith  near  the 
root  is  fwcethh  and  tender,  and  is  lometimes  eaten  in  deferts- 
/5  C. glabra.  Miller.  “ Leaves  tan-fhaped,  very  large  ; ftipes 
fmooth.”  A native  of  the  Welt  Indies,  where  it  never  lifts 
with  a Item  ; the  ltipes  are  roundet  than  thofe  of  the  Euro- 
pean fan-palm,  and  havr-  no  fpines  on  their  fides.  It  feems 
to  be  a difliutt  fpeckf.  7.  C.  minor,  Gaert.  Drupes  cy- 
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limirical-ovate,  fhfhy,  fmooth  ; rind  very  thin  ; fleftt  foft, 
eaiily  yielding  to  the  preiTare  of  the  finger  even  when  old, 
fibrous  within,  adhering  on  all  fides  to  the  feed.  Seed 
fhorter  and  rounder  than  that  of  C.  major,  furmfhed  with 
two  papillae  ; one  fuperior,  entirely  folid  ; the  oilier  inferior, 
f mailer,  covering  the  embryo.  2.  C.  excelfa , creeping- 
rooted  fan-palm,  or  ground-ratan,  Murray  Sy If . 984.  Mill. 
Thunb.  Jap.  130.  ( Rhapis  flabeliifonnis,  Mart.  Hort. 

Kew.  vol.  tii.  473.  MSS.  of  Linn.  jun.  Salilb.  Prod. 
264.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  tab.  100.)  “ Fronds  pahnated, 

plaited ; plaits  and  edges  ferrated  or  prickly,  with  fmall 
teeth  ; ilipes  unarmed.”  A Jofty  tree.  Leaves  (mooth, 
pale  underneath;  leaflets  cohering  at  the  bale,  linear,  cloven  at 
the  end,  ferrated,  with  rugged  veins  ; petioles  three-corner- 
ed, entire,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  in  a decom- 
pound fpreading  panicle,  feffile  on  the  outmoft  pedicels,  A 
native  of  C ’.ina  and  Japan.  Introduced  about  1774  bv 
Mr.  James  Gordon.  Befoins  are  made  of  the  thin  netted 
bark  of  the  trunk.  3.  C.  arundinacea , hmple-leaved  fan- 
palm.  (Rhapis  arundinacea,  Mart.  Mill.  Hort.  Kew. 
vol.  iii.  p.  474  ) “ Fronds  two-parted  ; lobes  acute, 

plaited;  plans  fomewhat  rugged.”  A native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  17 63.  4.  C.  cochinchinenfis . Mart.  Lour. 

Cochin.  657.  “ Fronds  paimated,  plaited  ; ftipyj  thorny  ; 

fpathes  partial  ; corollas  monopetalous.”  Trunk  eight  Let 
high,  an  inch  in  diameter,  Iiraight,  equal.  Stipes  long, 
flender,  with  (hort,  Iiraight,  fcattcred  fpines.  Fronds  tur- 
binate ; fegments  final!,  oblong,  blunt,  many-plaited.  Spadix 
fhort,  upright.  Spathe  unlverfal  none  ; partial  lanceolate, 
fhorter  than  the  fpadix  ; calyx  three-leaved  ; leaflets  fhort, 
upright,  acute,  curved  ; corolla  monopetalous,  cup-fhaped, 
three-cornered ; border  very  fmall,  trifid,  indexed  ; fila- 
ments very  fhort,  placed  on  the  border  of  the  corolla  ; an- 
thers roundifh,  minute.  Drupes  egg-fhaped,  fmall,  juicelefs, 
not  eatable.  A native  of  the  woods  of  Cochin-China.  The 
fronds  are  ufed  for  covering  houfes  and  making  umbrellas. 

Obf.  Although  a new  genus  has  been  formed  for  the 
fecond  and  third  fpecies,  and  adopted  by  very  high  autho- 
rities ; yet,  as  nothing  is  known  of  their  fructification,  he- 
frdes  a one-leafed  trifid  perianth,  a one-petalled  trifid  co- 
rolla, and  fix  filaments,  thtre  ieems  no  fufficient  realon  for 
feparating  them  from  chamaerops. 

Cham£r<j?s,  in  Gardening , enmprifes  a plant  of  the 
perennial  exotic  kind  ; of  which  the  lpecies  cultivated  is  the 
dwarf  fan  palm  or  palmetto,  (C.  humilis),  which  never  rifes 
with  an  upright  Hem,  but  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  htad  of  the  root,  and  are  armed 
on  each  fide  with  llrong  fpines;  are  flat  on  their  upper 
furface,  and  convex  on  their  under  fide  : the  centers  of  the 
leaves  are  faltened  to  the  font-ilalk,  and  fpread  open  like 
a fan,  having  many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are  deeply  di- 
vided like  the  fingers  of  a hand  : when  they  fir  ft  come  out 
they  are  clofed  together,  like  a fan,  when  (hut,  and  are 
faftened  together  by  llrong  fibres.  wh;ch  run  along  the 
borders  of  the  leaves;  and  when  the  leaves  fpread  open 
thefe  fibres  or  firings  hang  from  the  fides  and  ends;  the 
borders  of  the  leaves  are  finely  fawtd,  and  have  white  nar- 
row edgings;  they  are  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  near  a foot  broad  m their  widtft  part  : from  between  the 
leaves  comes  out  the  fpadix  or  club,  which  foftains  the 
flowers.  Phis  is  covered  with  a thin  fpathe  or  hood, 
which  falls  off  when  the  bunches  open  and  divide.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Italy,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  railed  by  feeds, 
and  fide  flips  from  the  head  of  the  roots.  In  the  firft 
me.thod,  the  feeds  procured  from  abroad  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots  of  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed  of  tan- 


ner's bark,  eccafional  waterings  being  given.  In  the 
autumn  or  fpritig  following,  the  plants  will  he  in  a proper 
Hate  to  be  pricked  out  in  feparate  pots.  In  this  culture 
much  depends  on  having  good  feeds,  as  when  thefe  are  not 
well  prepared  they  often  fail. 

In  the  fecond  mode,  the  flips  of  the  crown  of  the  roots 
or  fide  offsets,  mull  be  feparated  with  the  root  fibres,  and 
planted  out  in  pots  filled  with  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  i» 
a hot-bed.  But  the  plants  are  ftrongcr  from  feeds  than 
when  raifed  in  this  way.  Moflly  in  ten  or  twelve  months 
the  plants  will  be  fit  to  be  removed  into  other  pots,  which 
fhculd  be  done  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  injure  their  roots, 
as  when  that  is  the  cafe  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  or 
become  feeble  in  theii*  growth. 

Thefe  plants  moftly  require  the  protection  of  a ftove 
while  in  their  young  growth  ; but  when  become  lardy  by 
gradual  expofure  to  the  air,  they  are  capable  of  fucceeding 
in  a full  expofure  in  fummer,  and  in  a green-houfe  in  win- 
der; but  mull  always  be  kept  in  pots  of  light  fandy  earth, 
and  be  frequently  watered  in  fummer,  but  more  moderately 
when  the  weather  is  cold  th.au  in  the  fummer  leafon. 

In  ftove-colledions  they  have  a good  effeft  by  their  curious 
appearance. 

CHAM-iERUBUS,  in  Botany , B uh.  Pin.  See  Rubus 
fax  a tills  and  Chamemorus. 

CHAM4ESYCE,  Bauh.  Pin.  Cluf.  See  Euphorbia 

chanutfyce. 

Cham/esyce,  Sloan.  See  Euphorbia  maculata. 

CHA-MA-HI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
ifland  of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  22°  xo'.  E.  long.  I2c°-t4'. 

CHAMAILLER  is  to  fight  againft  an  enemy  armed 
cap-a-pe. 

CHAMAILLE'RE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  thePuy-de-Dome,  and  diflricl  of  Clermont ; 
I mile  S.W.  of  Clermont. 

CHAM  ANA,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
in  Cappadocia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHAMANIM,  in  the  fewl/h  Antiquities,  is  the  He- 
brew name  for  that  which  the  Greeks  ca  l pyra'ia,  or  pyra~ 
teria  ; and  St.  Jerom  in  Leviticus  (ch.  xxvi.  30.)  has  tranf- 
lated Jimulachra , in  Ifaiah  (ch.  xxvii.  9.)  delubra.  • 

Thefe  chamanim  were,  according  to  rabbi  Solomon,  idols 
expofed  to  the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houies.  Abenezra 
fays,  they  were  portable  dhapels  or  temples,  made  in  the 
form  of  chariots  in  honour  of  the  fun. 

What  the  Greeks  call  pyre  la,  were  temples  confecrated 
to  the  fun  and  fire,  wherein  a perpetual  fire  was  kep„t  up, 
They  were  built  upon  eminences,  and  were  large  euclo* 
fures,  without  covering,  where  the  fun  was  worfhipped. 
Herodotus  (lib.  i.  p-  87.)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xv, ) fpeak  of 
them  ; and  the  guelres,  or  worfhippers  of  fire,  in  Perfia 
and  the  Indies,  have  ftill  thefe  pyrdia.  Strabo  fays,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  many  of  thefe  temples  to  be  feen  in 
Cappadocia,  confecrated  to  the  goddefs  Anaita,  and  the  god 
Homanus.  Anaita  is,  in  all  probability,  the  moon,  and 
Homanus  the  fun. 

The  word  chamanim  is  derived  from  chaman , which  figni- 
fies  to  warm.  Calmet. 

CHAJMARANDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  diftridl  of 
Eftarnpes  ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of  it. 

CHAMARIM,  a word  mentioned  in  feveral  places  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  generally  tranflated  the  pricjls  of 
the  idols,  or  priejls  cloathed  in  black,  becaule  chamar  iignifies 
black  or  llachnefs. 

Camar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  [moon;  Ifis  is  the  fame 
deity.  Grotius  thinks  the  Roman  priefts  called  camiUi , 

came 
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came  from  the  Hebrew  ehamarim . They,  among  ' tie  hea- 
thens, who  facr.dced  to  the  infernal  gods,  were  dveffei  m 
black. 

“ Vidi  egomet  nigra  fuccinftam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam  pedibus  nudis,  paffoque  capillo.” 

Hcr.  lib.  i.  fat.  8.  v.  23. 

CHAM  AVI,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a people  of  Lower 
Germany,  placed  bv  Ptolemy  to  the  fouth  ot  the  BruBerti. 
M.  d’A  nville  places  them  N.E.  of  the  Teufterii.  They 
occupied  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Rhine. 

CHAMAZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  and  ditlridl  of  Chateau  Gou- 
thier;  4 miles  S.W.  of  it. 

CKAMBE,  a town  of  Armenia;  120  miles  S.E.  of 
Erivan . 

CHAMBER,  in  ArchiteBure,  a member  of  a lodging,  or 
piece  of  an  apartment,  ordinarily  intended  for  fleeping  in; 
and  called  by  the  Latins  cubiculum. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  camera  ; and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Nicod,  from  the  Greek  xapafse,  vault  or  curve  ; 
the  term  chamber  being  originally  con  lined  to  places  arched 
over. 

A complete  apartment  is  to  coniilt  of  a hall,  antechamber, 
okamlcr,  and  cabinet. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  chambers , their  length  fhould 
be  to  the  breadth  as  to  1,  or  fome  fmall  matter  lefs,  but 
ought  never  to  exceed  that  proportion  ; and,  as  for  the 
height,  it  (hould  be  three-fourths  of  the  breadth.  The 
height  of  the  chambers  of  the  fecond  llory,  fhould  be  a 
twelfth  part  lefs  than  the  height  of  thole  below  : thus, 
if  the  height  of  the  firll  llory  he  fixteen  feet,  that  of 
the  fecond  will  be  fourteen  feet  eight  inches.  As  to  the 
height  of  the  third  llory,  it  fhould  be  only  three-fourths  of 
the  fecond. 

In  building  bed-chambers,  regard  {hould  be  had  as  well 
to  the  fituation  of  the  bed,  as  to  that  of  the  chimney. 
For  which  reafon,  the  chimney  ought  to  be  placed  juft 
in  the  middle,  but  diftant  from  it  about  two  feet,  or  two 
and  an  half,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  bed,  which 
prevents  this  inequality  from  being  difeerned.  See  Bed- 
Chamber. 

Chamber  Mufic,  compofitions  for  a fmall  concert-room, 
a fmall  band,  and  a fmall  audience  ; oppofed  to  mulic  for 
the  church,  the  theatre,  or  a public  concert-room.  See 
Mafic  a di  Camera. 

Chamber,  privy. — Gentlemen  of  the  P rivy-C  hamber  are 
fervants  of  the  king,  who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him 
and  the  queen  at  court,  and  in  their  diverfions,  pro- 
greftes,  See. 

Six  of  thefe  are  appointed  by  the  lord-chamberlain,  to- 
gether with  a oeer,  and  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies,  to  at- 
tend all  ambaffadors  from  crowned  heads  in  their  public  en- 
tries. Their  number  is  fifty. 

Their  inftitution  is  owing  to  king  Henry  VII.  As  a 
fingular  mark  of  favour,  they  are  empowered  to  execute  the 
king’s  verbal  command,  and  without  producing  any  written 
order  ; their  perion  and  character  being  deemed  fufficient 
authority. 

Mr.  Pegge  (in  his  “ Curialia,”  4to.  1 782)  has  a differta- 
tion  on  the  original  nature,  duty,  &c.  of  the  king’s  moll 
honourable  privy  chamber.  From  this  we  learn,  that  the 
moll  ancient  mention  of  “ gentlemen”  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  is  faid  to  be  in  the  “ Liber  Niger  domus  Regis 
Angliae,”  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  They  are  called 
44  efquires  of  houfehold,”  in  number  40.  ; “ 20  of  them  to 
be  continually  at  court,  in  riding  and  going,  at  all  times, 
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and  to  help  to  ferve  his  table,  &c.”  A falary  was  ap- 
pointed of  7 \d.  daily,  while  in  waiting,  and  clothing  winter 
and  fummer,  or  elfe  40J.  The  falarv,  afterwards  enlarged, 
was  taken  off,  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  from  which 
time  the  office  appears  to  have  been  merely  a poll  of  honour. 
It  is  conjectured  their  title  was  changed  from  “ efq  iires  of 
the  houfehold”  to  that  of  “ gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber” 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  or  early  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

“ From  being  ancientlv  near,  and  almoft,”  fays  Mr.  Pegge, 
“ companionable  officers  to  the  royal  perfon,  they  are  now- 
become  the  moll  remote,  and  teldom  vifible  in  their  proper 
fphere,  and  fcarcelv  dillinguifnahle  as  fiuh.  above  thrice  in 
a reign. ” As  no  lalary  or  emolument  whatfoever  attends 
the  poll  at  prefent,  it  may  he  alked,  why  it  is  fo  much 
fought  after  ? The  anfwer,  as  Mr  Pegge,  obferves,  is  very 
eafy,  and  almoft  in  'omnium  ore.  “ It  is  an  exemption  from 
ferving  the  office  of  fherift.  and  alfo  from  an  arrell,  without 
leave  firll  obtained,  together  with  other  like  immunities  be- 
longing to  the  royal  fervants.” 

Chamber,  in  policy,  is  tifed  for  the  place  where  certain  af- 
femblies  are  held  ; alfo  for  the  afftmbhe3  themielves. 

Of  thele  there  are  various  kinds  ; iome  eflablifhed  lor  the 
adminiftration  ofjullice;  others  for  matters  of  commeice, 
See.  Ot  the  firll  kind  among  us  was  the 

Star-C rf a m b t r . See  Court  of  Star-Chamber. 

Chamber,  Imperial,  is  a court  or  jurifdiCtion  held  an- 
ciently at  Spires,  but  fince  transferred  to  Wttzlar  ; in  which 
are  determined  the  differences  arifing  among  the  princes  and 
cities  of  the  empire. 

It  was  at  firll  ambulatory  : in  1473,  it  was  fixed  to  Augf- 
burg,  then  removed  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  thence  to 
Worms,  in  1495,  where  a diet  was  held  by  Maximilian  I. 
to  which  period  fome  have  referred  the  in  flit  ution  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  poffeffirig  fupreme  junfdidlion  to  judge 
without  appeal  in  every  queilioo  brought  before  it,  and  efta- 
blilhed  with  thefe  powers,  in  order  to  terminate  the  right  of 
private  war  : afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Nuremberg  and 
Katifbon  ; again  to  Worms  and  Nuremberg  ; and  from  this 
fall  to  Efiingen  ; thence,  in  1527,  to  Spires;  where  Charles 
V.  rendered  it  fedentary,  in  1530:  and  here  it  continued 
above  a century  and  a half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar. 

At  its  firll  inftitution  by  Maximilian,  it  confided  of  a pre- 
fident,  who  was  al  ways  a nobleman  of  the  firll  order,  one  of 
16  affeflors,  or  judges.  The  prefident was  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  judges  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  the 
ilates,  according  to  forms  which  it  is  here  unnecelfary  to  de- 
feribe.  A fum  was  impofed,  with  their  own  confent,  on 
the  Hates  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  falaries  of  the 
judges  and  officers  in  this  court.  In  confequence  of  the  re- 
formation, the  number  of  affeffors  was  increafed.  By  the 
treaties  of  Weftphaha,  particularly  that  of  Ofnabrug,  in 
1648,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Imperial  Chamber  fhould  be 
co.npofed  of  a Catholic  judge,  and  four  prefidents,  named 
by  the  emperor,  two  of  each  religion,  and  50  counlellors,  2 6 
of  whom  are  Catholics,  and  the  reft  Proteltants.  But  this 
chamber  has  been  fince  reduced  to  a much  fmaller  number  of 
officers,  being  compofed  of  the  Eletlor  of  Triers,  who  is 
judge  as  bilhop  of  Spire,  of  one  Catholic  and  one  Proteftant 
prefident,  and  eight  Catlioiic  and  feven  Protellant  counfel- 
lors.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  ail  queltions  concern- 
ing civil  right  between  the  Hates  of  the  empire,  and  paffe3 
judgment  in  the  lait  refort,  and  without  appeal.  To  it  be- 
longs tikewde  the  privilege  of  judging  in  criminal  caufes, 
which  maybe  confidered  as  connected  with  the  prefervation 
of  the  pubbe  peace.  Although  the  fentences  of  this,  and 
alio  of  the  Aulic  council,  are  final,  there  are,  neverthelefs, 
iome  calcs  in  which  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
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and  demand  a revifion  of  the  procefs,  particularly  in  thofe 
caufes  which  regard  to  duchies,  principalities,  counties,  and 
other  immediate  fiefs  of  the  empire.  In  both  thefe  tribunals 
the  emperor  prefidesas  fovereign  judge,  and  when  he  is  pre- 
fent,  pronounces  ientence  ; and  in  his  abfence,  he,  who  re- 
p relents  his  perfon  as  judge,  has  a right  to  wear  an  impe- 
rial fceptre  as  a badge  of  his  dignity.  Proceffes  in  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  are  almoft  endlefs,  on  account  of  the  infinite 
number  of  ceremonies  and  formalities  with  which  they  are 
embarraffed.  This  court  is  frequently  afraid  to  pronounce 
fentence,  for  fear  of  expofing  its  awards  to  fome  difgrace  : 
the  princes  fometimts  not  permitting  fuch  to  be  executed  as 
difpieafe  them. 

Chamber  of  accounts,  a fovereign  court  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  where  accounts  were  rendered  of  all  the 
king’s  revenues  ; inventories  and  avowals  thereof  regiftered  ; 
oaths  of  fidelity  taken,  and  other  things  relating  to  the 
finances  tranfafied.  The  French  had  alfo 

Chambers,  ecclefiaflical.  which  judged,  by  appeal,  of  dif- 
ferences arifing  on  the  railing  of  tithes  : of  thefe  ecciefiallical 
chambers  there  were  nine  ; viz.  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
Rouen,  Lyons,  Tours,  Tholoufe,  Bourges,  Pan,  and  Aix  : 
they  ufually  confided  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  place,  as  pre- 
fident  ; other  archbilhops  and  bilhops,  a deputy  of  each  of 
the  diocefes,  and  three  counfellors  of  parliament.  The 
chamber  chofe  as  many  counftllors  out  of  the  clergy  as  it 
thought  proper;  as  alfo  a promoter. 

Chamber,  < apoflolicah  at  Rome,  is  that  wherein  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  revenues  and  domains  of  the  church  and  the  pope 
are  tranfafted. 

Chamber  of  audiences,  or  grand  Chamber,  a jurifdifiion 
that  fubfilted  in  each  parliament  of  France.  At  the  firft 
inftitution  of  their  parliaments,  there  were  two  chambers, 
and  two  kinds  of  counfellors  ; the  one  the  grand  chamber  for 
audiences,  the  counfellors  whereof  were  called  jugeurs,  who 
only  judged  ; the  other  the  chamber  of  mquefis,  the  coun- 
fellors  whereof  were  called  rapporteurs , who  only  reported 
proceffes  by  writing. 

Chamber,  direction,  is  a court  inftituted  in  Old  Spain, 
for  the  regulation  of  divers  affairs  relating  to  their  commerce 
to  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies. 

Chamber  of  the  edift,  or  My-parti,  was  a court  efta* 
blifhed  by  virtue  of  the  edifis  of  pacification,  in  favour  of 
thofe  of  the  reformed  religion:  wherein  the  number  of 
judges  of  either  religion  was  the  fame;  and  to  which  re- 
courfe  was  had  in  all  affairs  wherein  any  of  the  proteftants 
were  concerned.  This  chamber  is  now  fuppreffed. 

C h am BEk  of  London.  See  Chamberlain. 

Chamber  of  affurance,  in  France,  denoted  a fociety  of 
merchants  and  otiiers,  eftablifhed  by  a decree  of  the  council 
of  Hate  in  1668,  for  conducing  the  bufinefs  of  infuring  : 
but  in  Holland,  it  fi^nifies  a court  of  juftiee,  where  caufes 
relating  to  infurances  are  tried. 

Chamber  of  booifellers,  in  Paris,  denoted  a fociety  con- 
fiding ot  a iyndic  arid  aiYiftants,  defied  by  four  delegates 
from  tt:e  printers,  and  twelve  from  the  bookftlkrss  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  fuperintend  and  regulate  the  trade  of 
printing  and  Idling  books,  prints,  & c.  In  the  vfitation  of 
books,  performed  by  at  leaft  three  perfons  of  the  fociety, 
ail  libels  auainft  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
itate,  and  all  books  printed  in  violation  of  their  regulations 
and  privileges,  were  fuDprefftd. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  are  affemblies  of  merchants  and 
dealers,  win  re  they  treat  about  matters  relating  to  com- 
merce, 01  thefe  there  were  feverai,  eftabi  fhed  in  molt  of 
the  chief  cities  of  France,  by  virtue  of  an  arret  of  the  Joth 
©f  Auguft,  1701.  Indeed  there  were  lome  before  tins 


general  eftablifhment,  particularly  one  at  Marfeilles,  and 
another  at  Dunkirk. 

Chambers  of  the  king,  regia  camera,  in  our  old  records, 
are  ufed  for  the  havens  or  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

Chamber,  in  French,  chambre,  of  a battery , in  Fortification, 
is  a dry  place  funk  under. ground,  and  fecured  agauilt  rain 
or  moifture,  for  holding  and  preferving  powder,  loaded  Ihdis, 
and  fufees.  ■ 

Chamber  of  a mine , is,  ftrifily  fpeaking,  the  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  for  fpringing  it  with.  There  one  end 
of  the  fauciffon,  by  means  of  which  the  powder  in  the  mine 
is  fired,  terminates.  There  are  mines,  that  have  only  one 
chamber;  and  there  are  others  that  have  feverai.  The 
chamber  of  a mine  has  a platform  (ceiling  or  top)  of  ftrong 
planks,  fupported  on  four  upright  timbers  or  polls,  behind 
which  planks  are  alfo  fixed,  for  Hunting  up  the  fides  and 
preventing  the  earth  from  tumbling  down.  A mineisfome- 
times  excavated  into  the  form  of  a paralle'epipedon,  but 
generally  into  one  refembling  that  of  a cube  ; and  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  improper  to  obferve,  that  there  ihould  not  be  any 
vacant  or  open  fpaces  left  in  it,  or  any  vent  communicating 
with  it,  for  thele  would  occafion  a great  diminution  of  the 
effefi  of  the  powder  employed  for  fpringing  the  mine. 

Chamber  of  a port , is  that  part  of  the  bafon  of  a fea- 
port,  which  is  the  moft  retired,  and  of  the  leaft  depth,  and 
to  which  difarmed  or  difmantled  veifels  are  carried  in  order 
to  be  repaired. 

Chamber  of  a cannon , in  Military  Language,  See 
Cannon. 

Chamber  of  a mortar,  is  the  place  which  contains  the 
charge  of  powder.  The  chambers  of  mortars  are  of  various 
and  very  different  forms  as  well  as  dimenfions,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  fee  the  article  Cannon. 

Chambers,  iron , in  a Fire Jh'tp,  are  ten  inches  long,  and 
3.5  in  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againft  a piece  of 
wood  fixed  acrofs  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a little 
higher.  When  loaded,  they  are  almoft  filled  with  corned 
powder,  arid  have  a wooden  tompion  well  driven  into  their 
muzzles.  They  are  primed  with  a quick  match  thruft 
through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a part  of  it  hang- 
ing out.  When  the  fhip  is  fired,  they  blow  open  the  ports  ; 
and  the  port-lids  either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away, 
and  thus  give  vent  to  the  fire  out  of  the  fides  of  the  fhip. 

Chamber  of  a lock , in  Inland  Navigation^  is  the  lpace 
within  the  gates,  through  which  a boat  rifes  or  finks, 
from  one  levti  to  another  of  a canal  or  river.  See  Plate  of 
Canals,  V.  fg.  36  and  37. 

Chambers  of  the  eye , in  Anatomy,  are  thofe  fpaces  in 
front  of  the  eyebali,  which  contain  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  interval  between  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  iris. 

The  pofterior  chamber  is  the  interval  between  the  uvea  and 
the  font  of  the  cryftalhne  lens.  For  a further  deicription 
of  thefe,  fee  Eye  anatomy  of. 

CHAMBERDEKINS,  in  our  Old  Statutes,  a’denomi- 
nation  for  certain  Irilh  beggars,  which  by  ftatute  I Hen.  V. 
cap.  7 a*>d  8.  were  to  leave  England  within  a certain  time. 
They  were  called  in  the  ftatute  chamber  decikynz, , and  faid  to- 
be  clerks  mendicants.  B'ount  fays  they  are  called  chamber - 
deacons  in  the  parliament-roll. 

CHAM  BE  RET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  is  miles  N.  of  Tulle. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  who  has  the  management 
or  direction  of  a chamber. 

The  word  chamberlain,  according  to  Ragtieau,  originally 
fignified  a gentleman  who  was  to  deep  in  the  king’s  bed- 
chamber, at  hi3  bed’s  feet,  in  the  abfeucc  of  the  queen. 

There 
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There  are  almolt  as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as  chambers : 
the  principal  are  as  follow  : 

Chamberlain  of  England , Lord  Great , an  officer  of 
great  antiquity  and  honour  ; being  ranked  the  fixth  great 
officer  of  the  crown  : a confiderable  part  of  his  function  is 
at  the  coronation  of  a king;  when  he  drelfcs  him,  carries 
the  coif,  fword,  and  gloves,  to  be  ufed  on  that  occafion  ; 
the  gold  fword  and  fcabbard  to  be  offered  by  the  king  ; and 
the  robe  royal  and  crown ; he  alio  undreffes  him,  and  waits 
on  him  at  dinner;  having  for  his  fee  the  king’s  bed,  and  all 
the  furniture  of  his  chamber,  the  night-apparel,  and  the 
f.l  ver  bafon  wherein  the  king  walhes,  with  the  towels. 

To  him  like  wife  belongs  the  provilion  of  every  thing  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  time  of  parliament;  to  which 
end  he  has  an  apartment  near  the  lords  houfe.  He  has 
the  government  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  and  iffues 
out  warrants  for  preparing,  fitting  out,  and  furnifhing 
Weftminfter-hall,  againll  coronations,  trials  of  peers,  & c. 

He  difpofes  of  the  fword  of  hate,  to  be  carried  by  whom 
he  pleafes ; and  when  he  goes  to  parliament,  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  fword,  the  lord  marfhal  being  on  the  left. 
On  all  folemn  occafions,  the  keys  of  Weflminfter-hall,  of 
the  Coutt  of  Wards,  and  Court  of  Requells,  are  celivered 
to  him. 

To  him  belong  livery  and  lodging  in  the  king’s  court ; 
and  he  has  certain  fees  from  every  bifhop  at  his  doing  ho- 
mage to  the  king,  and  from  every  peer  at  his  creation. 
Under  his  command  are,  the  gentleman-ufher  of  the  black 
rod,  the  yeoman-ufher,  and  door-keepers. 

The  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  here- 
ditary ; and  where  a perfon  dies  feifed  in  fee  of  this  office, 
leaving  two  filters,  the  office  belongs  to  both  filters,  and 
they  may  execute  it  by  deputy  ; but  fuch  deputy  m.ufl  be 
approved  of  by  the  king,  and  muft  not  be  of  a degree 
inferior  to  a knight.  4 Bro.  P.  C.  746,  8vo. 

This  honour  was  long  held  by  the  earls  of  Oxford;  viz. 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  by  an  eltate-tail,  or  inheritance ; 
but  in  later  coronations  by  the  marquis  Lindfey,  afterward 
duke  of  Ancafter,  by  an  tltate  or  inheritance  from  a daugh- 
ter and  heir  general : and  fettled  in  that  family. 

Chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  Lord,  an  officer  who  has 
the  overfight  and  direCtion  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the 
king’s  chamber,  except  the  precinCt  of  the  bed -chamber, 
which  is  abfolutely  under  the  groom  of  the  ftole. 

He  has  the  overlight  and  direction  of  the  officers  of  the 
wardrobe,  of  the  removing  wardrobes,  beds,  tents,  revels, 
mufic,  comedians,  hunting,  meftVngers,  trumpeters,  drum- 
mers, handicrafts,  and  other  tradefmen  retained  in  tiie  king’s 
fervice  : as  alfo  of  ail  ferjegnts  at  arms,  phyiicians,  apothe- 
caries, furgeons,  barbers,  the  king’s  chaplains,  &c.  and  ad- 
minillers  the  oath  to  all  officers  above  flairs.  Under  him  is 
a vice-chamberlain  ; and  both  are  always  privy-cour.ftllors. 
There  is  alfo  a Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  maiefty’s  houfe- 
hold. 

There  were  formerly  Chamberlains  of  the  ling’s  courts, 
7 Edw.  vi.  c.  1.  ; and  there  are  chamberlains  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  keep  a controlment  of  the  pells,  of  receipts  and 
exitus  : they  alfo  have  in  their  cuftody  the  leagues  and  trea- 
ties with  foreign  princes,  many  ancient  records,  and  the  two 
famous  books  of  antiquity,  ca'led  Domeiday  Book,  and  the 
Black-Book  of  the  Exchequer ; and  alfo  the  ftandards  of 
money,  and  weights  and  meafures  are  kept  by  them. 
There  are  alfo  Under-chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
make  fearches  for  all  records  in  the  treafury  ; and  are  con- 
cerned in  making  out  the  tallies,  See.  The  office  of  cham- 
berlain of  the  Exchequer  is  mentioned  in  the  flat.  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  Befides  thefe,  we  read  of  a chamberlain 
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of  North  Wales,  Stowe,  p.  641.  There  is  alfo  a chamberlain 
of  Chefer,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  receive  the  rents  and  reve- 
nues of  that  city  ; and  when  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales,  and 
earl  of  Cheller,  he  hath  the  receiving  and  returning  of  alt 
writs  coming  thither  out  of  any  of  the  king’s  courts.  See 
County  -palatine. 

Chamberlain  of  London.  This  officer  keeps  the  city- 
money,  which  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  London,  an 
apartment  in  Guildhall  : he  alfo  prefides  over  the  affairs  of 
matters  and  apprentices  ; and  makes  free  of  the  city,  &c. 

His  office  lalls  but  for  a year,  being  chofen  annually  on 
Midfummer-day  : but  the  cuftom  ufualiy  obtains  to  re-choofe 
the  lame  perfon  ; unlefs  he  lias  been  chargeable  with  any 
mifdemeanor  in  his  office. 

Chamberlain,  vice.  SeeViCE -Chamberlain. 

CHAMBERLAYNE,  Edward,  in  Biography,  the 
defeendant  of  a good  family  at  Odington,  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  was  born  in  1616,  and  educated  in  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  A.  in  1643. 
During  the  civil  wars,  he  travelled  through  moll  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  ; and  after  the  refloration  was  made 
one  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  then  founded. 
In  1669  he  was  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Carliile,  and  fent 
to  Stockholm  with  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of 
Sweden  : in  the  following  year  he  was  graduated  LL.D. 
at  Cambridge;  and  in  1679  ke  was  appointed  to  inltruft 
George  prince  of  Denmark  in  the  Englilh  language.  He 
died  at  Chelfea  in  1703.  Dr.  Chamberlayne  was  the  au- 
thor of  feveral  pieces,  political  and  hiftorical,  relating  to  the 
circumftances  and  events  of  his  time  ; but  he  has  been  prin- 
cipally known  by  his  “ Anglias  Notitia,  or  the  Prefent  State 
of  England,  with  divers  reflections  upon  the  ancient  flate 
thereof Loud.  1668,  Svo. ; of  which  a fecond  part  was 
publilhed  in  1671,  Svo.  This  was  a popular  work,  and 
often  reprinted  during  the  author’s  life.  It  was  enlarged 
by  his  fon,  and  has  been  occafionally  reprinted,  fo  as  to 
have  arrived  feveral  years  ago,  at  the  36th  edition.  A liarm- 
lefs  inflance  of  the  author’s  vanity  was  recorded  on  his  mo- 
nument, viz.  “ That  he  caufed  fome  of  his  own  books  wrap- 
ped in  cere-cloth  to  be  buried  with  him,  as  they  might  pof- 
fibly  be  of  ufe  to  a remote  age.”  The  fon  of  the  former, 
'John  Chamberlayne,  was  educated  at  Trinity-college,  Ox- 
ford, and  became  an  induftrious  tranflator  of  works  from  fo- 
reign languages,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  underflood  fix- 
teen.  His  principal  tranflations  were  “ Oftervald’s  Argu- 
ments of  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament;”  “ Fontenelle’s  Lives  of  the  French  Philofophers;” 
Nieuwentyt’s  Religious  Philofopher  ;”  Brandt’s  Hiflory  of 
the  Reformation  “ The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  100  Lan- 
guages “ Dittertations,  hiftorical,  critical,  theological,  and 
moral,  on  the  moll  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.”  To  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  communicated  tbofe  pieces,  which  are  inferted  ill 
the  Philo fophical  TranfaCtions.  After  an  ufeful  and  well- 
fpent  life  he  died  in  1724. 

CHAMBERLEN,  Hugh,  a celebrated  accoucheur, 
was  a native  of  London,  and  bora  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  His  father,  Paul  Chamberlen,  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  were  alfo  practitioners  in  midwifery.  They  in- 
vented among  them  an  inftrument,  the  obftetric  forceps, 
with  which  they  were  enabled  to  deliver  women  with 
fafety,  in  cafes  where,  before  this  difeovery,  the  life  of 
the  child  was  ufualiy  loll.  Of  this  invention  Dr.  Hugh 
Chamberlen  gives  the  following  account.  “ My  father, 
brothers,  and  myfelf,  (though  none  elfe  in  Europe  that 
I know)  have,  by  God’s  bleffing,  and  our  induttry,  at- 
tained to,  and  long  pra&ifed  a way  to  deliver  women, 
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when  the  head,  on  account  of  fume  difficulty,  or  difpro- 
portion,  cannot  pafs,  without  any  prejudice  to  them  or 
their  infants ; though  all  others  (being  obliged,  for  want 
of  fuch  an  expedient,  to  ufe  the  common  way)  do  and 
mu  ft  endanger,4  if  not  deftroy,  one  or  both  with  hooks. 
By  this  manual  operation,  a labour  may  be  difpatchcd, 
on  the  lea  11  difficulty,  with  fewer  pains,  and  fooner,  to 
the  great  advantage,  and  without  danger,  both  of  woman 
and  child.”  Pref.  to  Chamberlen’s  Tranfl.  of  Mauriceau. 

But  though  he  attributes  the  merit  of  the  difcovery  to 
his  father  and  brothers  conjointly  with  himfelf,  yet  as  the 
father  did  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ftrnment  in  theyear  1665,  when  he  publiffied  his  “ Midwives’ 
Guide,”  a very  ind’fferent  performance  ; and  the  brothers 
have  left  no  memorials  of  themfelves  ; their  names  are  little 
noticed.  After  eftabliffiing  the  reputation  of  the  inilrument 
here,  Dr.  Hugh  went,  in  the  year  1672,  to  Paris,  expell- 
ing to  gain  equal  eclat  there,  and  intending,  it  is  ftippofed, 
to  fell  the  invention  ; but  undertaking  to  deliver  a woman 
whofe  pelvis  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  head  of  the 
child  to  pafs,  without  mutilating  it,  and  the  woman  d)ing, 
as  Mauriceau,  who  had  feen  her  before,  had  predicted,  he 
found  himfelf  fo  degraded,  that  he  thought  it  advifable  to 
quit  Paris,  and  go  to  Holland.  Mauriceau  was  not  a little 
pleafed  at  his  difeomfiture,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 
the2d vol.of  his  “Obf.  fur  la Groffeffe,”  Obf.  26.  Addreffing 
himfelf  to  Dr.  Chamberlen,  he  tells  him,  “ he  mull  not 
think  the  Parifian  women  were  to  be  delivered  with  the 
fame  eafe  as  the  Engliffi.”  “ Lui  faifant  entendre  qu’il 
s’etoit  bien  trompe,  en  croyant  trouver  autant  de  facilite  a 
accoucher  les  femmes  a Paris,  comme  il  avoit  pu  trouver  a 
Londres.”  In  Holland  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  more 
fuccefsful,  and  to  have  imparted  the  fecret  to  Ruyffi  and 
Roonhuyfen,  then  in  high  reputation  at  Amfterdam,  and  to 
have  received  for  his  invention  a confiderable  reward.  He  now 
returned  to  London,  where  he  foon  acquired  a confiderable 
fortune.  ct  Not  fo  much,  Mauriceau  fays,  from  the  ufe  of 
his  forceps,  as  from  the  information  he  had  obtained  by 
reading,  and  tranflating  bis  “ Obfervations  fur  la  Groffeffe.” 
We  have  no  doubt  but  Chamberlen  obtained  much  infor- 
mation from  Mauriceau’s  book,  which  was  the  beft  treatife 
then  extant  on  the  fubjeCt  of  midwifery  ; but  his  forceps  had 
its  ffiare  in  raifing  him  to  the  high  rank  he  attained  in  his 
profeffion,  and  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  In  1683,  he  publiffied  his  tranflation  of  Mauri- 
ceau’s obfervations,  which  was  received  with  great  avidity, 
and  has  fince  been  frequently  reprinted.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  at  what  time  Dr.  Chamberlen  died.  His  forceps, 
Amplified,  and  improved  by  Smellie,  and  further  varied  and 
altered  by  other  teachers,  continues  to  be  efteemed  as  one  of 
the  mod  valuable  inftruments  ufed  in  the  practice  of  midwi- 
fery, and  defervedly  gives  the  inventor  a diftinguiffied  rank 
among  the  improvers  of  the  art.  Plaller  Bib.  Chir.  Sur 
Eflais  fur  Part  des  accouchmens. 

CHAMBERR.Y,  or  C-hambery,  in  Geography,  formerly 
the  chief  city  of  Savoy,  now  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  principal  place  of  adiftriCt,  is  fituated  in  a 
pkafant  valky  on  the  river  Leife.  It  has  a caltle  feated  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  furrounded  with  mountains,  but  not  forti- 
fied. Under  molt  of  the  houfes  are  piazzas,  where  people 
may  walk  without  being  incommoded  in  the  worft  weather. 
Its  fuburbs  are  large  and  handfome,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  town  is  the  ducal  palace.  It  contains  two  parochial 
churches,  and  10,300  inhabitants  : the  north  canton  con- 
tains 14,965,  and  the  fouth  14,989;  the  former  contains 
147^  kiliometres  and  12  communes,  and  the  latter  195 
kiiiometres  and  17  communes.  This  town  was  taken  by 


the  French  in  1792.  The  height  of  the  firft  floor  at  St, 
Jean  Baptifte  is  352  feet  below  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  878 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  27  miles  N.E.  of 
Grenoble,  and  85  N.W.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  450  35'.  E. 
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CHAMBERS,  Ephraim,  in  Biography,  a perfon  whofe 
name  deferves  to  be  particularly  recorded  in  a work  of  this  kind, 
as  he  was  the  firft,  who,  in  this  country,  formed  the  plan,  and 
undertook  the  execution  of  a feientific  dictionary,  that  might 
be  Paid  to  comprehend  the  whole  circle  of  the  artsandfciences ; 
and  in  this  refpeCt  it  differed  from  Harris’s  Lexicon  Techni- 
cum  which  preceded  it,  and  which  furniffied  many  of  the 
mathematical  articles.  The  few  particulars  that  are  known 
concerning  him  are  collefted  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Kippis,  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  place 
of  his  nativity  was  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland  ; 
but  the  time  of  his  birth  and  the  duration  of  his  life,  cannot, 
from  any  documents  that  remain,  be  precifely  afeertained. 
His  parents  were  Quakers ; but  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  manifefted  any  attachment 
to  their  profeffion.  In  his  education  he  probably  enjoyed 
no  advantages  btlides  thofe  that  were  neceffary  to  qualify 
him  for  trade.  At  a proper  age  he  was  bound- apprentice 
to  Mr.  Senex,  the  globe-maker ; and  during  his  refidence 
with  this  Ikilful  mechanic  he  acquired  that  tafte  for  litera- 
ture and  fcierice,  which  maiked  the  progrefs  and  direCted 
the  occupation  of  his  future  years.  At  this  ea-rly  period 
he  formed  the  deiign  ol  his  gtand  work,  the  “ Cyclopaedia 
and  it  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  firft  articles  of  it  were  written 
behind  the  counter  of  Mr.  Senex.  Apprifed  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  was  incompatible 
with  the  avocations  of  trade,  he  quitted  bufinefs;  and  having 
made  fuch  arrangements  as  were  neceffary  to  procure  for  him 
a fubfiltence  in  the  profecution  of  ic,  he  took  chambers  at 
Gray’s-inn,  where  lie  chiefly  refided  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  which  mull 
have  been  the  refult  of  many  years’  intenfe  application,  ap- 
peared in  1728,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  It  was  publiffied  by 
iublcription,  at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  and  the  lift  of  fub- 
feribers  was  very  refpeCtabk.  The  dedication  to  the  king 
is  dated  OCt.  15th,  1727.  The  reputation  which  Mr. 
Chambers  acquired  by  the  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elefted  into  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, Nov.  6,  1729. 

In  lefs  than  10  years,  a fecond  edition  became  neceffary, 
which  was  accordingly  printed,  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions, in  1738.  Initead  of  a new  edition,  the  proprietors 
had  propofed  to  give  a new  work.  Mr.  Chambers  had 
aCtually  prepared  a confiderable  part  of  the  copy  with  that 
view ; and  more  than  20  ffieets  were  printed  off.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  plan,  it  was  their  intention  to  have  publiffied  a 
volume  in  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  fupply- 
ingan  additional  volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  But 
they  were  diverted  from  executing  their  purpofe,  by  a bill 
which  paffed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though  it  was  re- 
jected in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  which  obliged  the  pub- 
liffiers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books,  to  print  the  im- 
provements feparately.  Whilft  this  edition  was  in  agitation, 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer,  had  formed  fome  extenfive 
ideas  of  improving  the  dictionary  ; but  the  plan,  whatever  it 
was,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  praCtice.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Bowyer  had  a difpute  with  Mr.  Chambers  con- 
cerning the  title  of  the  work,  propofing  to  fubftitute  “ En- 
cyclopaedia” for  “ Cyclopaedia.”  Mr.  Chambers  vindicated 
the  title  he  had  adopted,  and  perfevered  in  retaining  it.  See 
the  article  Cyclopaedia.  The  fecond  edition  of  Mt. 
Chambers’s  dictionary  was  fo  favourably  received  by  the  pub- 
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lie,  that  a third  was  called  for  in  the  very  next  year,  1759  j 
a fourth,  in  1741  ; and  a fifth,  in  1746.  This  rapid  fale  of 
a work,  fo  large  and  expenfive,  mult  be  confidered,  not  only 
as  a ftriking  teftimony  of  the  general  eltimation  in  which  it 
was  held,  but  likewife,  as  a flrong  proof  of  its  real  utility  and 
merit. 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia,  denominated  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
“ the  pride  of  bookfellers,  and  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
nation,”  was  the  grand  bulinefs  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  life,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  foie  foundation  of  his  fame, 
his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  undertaking. 
He  was  concerned  in  a periodical  publication,  entitled  “ the 
Literary  Magazine,”  which  was  begun  in  1735  ; and  he 
alfo  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F. R.S. 
and  profeflor  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing  a tranf- 
lation  and  abridgment  of  the  “ Piiilofophical  Lillory  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.”  This 
work,  which  was  comprifed  in  5 volumes,  Svo.,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  the  year  174a,  fome  time  after  our  author’s  deceafe. 
Mr.  Martyn,  in  a fubfequent  publication,  has  feverely  cen- 
fured  Mr.  Chambers’s  part  in  -this  abridgment.  The  orr'y 
other  work  aferibed  to  Mr.  Chambers,  is  a tranflation  of  t tie 
“ Jefuit’s  Perfpe&ive,”  from  the  French,  in  qto.,  which 
has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  indefatigable  indultry 
which  Mr.  Chambers  employed  in  his  literary  and  fcientific 
collections,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Airev,  his.  amanuenfis,  who  aflerts  that,  between  the  years 
1 7 28  and  17*33,  he  copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as 
to  comprehend  materials,  which,  if  they  had  been  primed, 
would  have  formed  30  volumes  of  the  fame  fize.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, however,  acknowledged,  that,  if  they  had  been  printed, 
theyr  would  neither  have  been  fold  ncr  read.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, by  his  mediant  application,  fo  far  impaired  his  health, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  occafionaily,  to  a lodging  at 
Canonbury-houfe,  near  Ifiington  ; and  to  make  an  txcurfion 
to  thefouth  of  France.  At  his  return  to  England,  he  died 
at  Canonbury-houfe,  and  was  buried  in  Wertmin (ter  Abbey, 
where  the  following  infcnption,  written  by  liimfelf,  is  placed 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cloifttrs  of  the  abbey  : 

“ Multis  pervulgatus, 

Paucis  notus ; 

Qurvitam,  inter  lucem  & umbram, 

Nec  eruditus,  nee  idiota, 

Literis  deditus,  tranfegit  ; fed  ut  homo 
Qui  humani  nihil  a fe  alienum  putat. 

Vita  (imul,  Sc  laboribus  functus, 

Hie  requiefeere  voluit, 

Ephraim  Chambers,  R.S.S. 

Obiit  XV.  Maii,  M.DCC.XL” 

“ Heard  of  by  many. 

Known  to  few  ; 

Who  being  neither  very  celebrated  nor  yet  obfeure, 
Neither  very  learned  nor  yet  ignorant, 

Pa{Ted  a life  devoted  to  Ihidy  ; 

And  parted  it  as  a man 
Who  was  not  inattentive 
To  any  of  the  offices  of  humanity  ; 

Having  ended  his  days  and  his  labours  together, 

Here  wilhed  to  repofe, 

Ephraim  Chambers,  E.R.S. 

He  died  on  the  XVth  of  May, 
M.DCC.XL. 

The  above  narrative  fupplies  us  with  no  faffs  by  which 
we  may  fix  the  age  of  Mr.  Chambers.  Suppofing  him  to 
have  been  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14,  and  to  have  quitted 
his  fervice  at  ai  ; and  conjecturing  that  he  might  be  60 


years  old  when  he  died,  there  will  remain  a chafm  of  27 
years,  from  the  termination  of  his  apprenticertiip  to  the  year 
1728,  of  which  we  have  no  account ; but  we  may  infer,, 
from  the  extent  of  his  work,  which  occupied  his  attention 
during  this  period,  that  he  was  fully  employed.  The  in- 
tellectual character  of  Mr.  Chambers  feems  to  have  been  fa- 
gacity  and  attention.  Indefatigable  as  a man  of  bufinefs,  he 
had  no  leifure  to  purfue  difeovenes  with  the  ardour  of  a phi- 
lofopher.  The  whole  occupation  of  his  life  leans  to  have 
confided  in  collecting  and  communicating  knowledge ; and 
he  undoubtedly  portefled  diltinguifhed  talents  for  the  ar- 
rangement and  illult ration  of  the  materials  which  he  col- 
lected. His  temper  was  chearful,  but  impetuous  ; his  mode 
of  life  referred,  folitary,  economical,  and  regular.  His  li- 
terary labours  unqueltionably  entitled  him.  to  more  than  he 
received;  but  the  compeufations  which  authois  received  from 
bookfellers,  were,  at  that  period,  far  inferior  to  what,  in 
certain  inltances,  they  have  lately  rifen, 

It  may  not  be  improper,  for  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  the 
readers  of  this  article,  to  terminate  it  with  a brief  account  of 
the  “ Cycloptedia,”  or  the  cffeCls  which  it  has  produced  in 
the  literary  world.  Whilll  a fixth  edition  waspreparing,  the 
proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of  afupple- 
ment  in  two  additional  folio  volumes.  This  bufinefs  was 
committed  to  the  late  George  Lewis  Scott,  efq.;  but  lie 
was  prevented  trom  proceeding  far  in  it,  by  being  appointed 
fub-preceptor  to  his  prefent  majelly,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  chief  management  was  then  committed  to  Dr.  John 
Hill,  fo  well  known  by  his  voluminous  and  harty  publica- 
tions. In  his  name,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  the 
fupplement  was  publirtred  ; and  though  it  contained  a num- 
ber of  valuable  articles,  it  was  far  from  being  uniformly 
confpicuous  for  judgment  and  due  feleCIion.  The  proprietors 
afterwards  determined  to  combine  the  whole  into  one  work  ; 
and  after  feveral  ineffectual  efforts  for  accomplifhiirg  their 
plan,  the  bufinels  devolved  on  the  editor  of  this  Cyclopaedia, 
who  derived  from  the  favour  of  the  public,  and  tire  Angularly 
rapid  and  extenfivc  fale  of  the  work,  a recompence,  which, 
independently  of  every  other  confideration,  lie  reckoned 
amply  adequate  to  his  labour.  This  edition  began  to 
be  publirtred  in  weekly  numbers,  in  1778,  and  the  pub- 
lication was  continued  without  a fingle  interruption,  till  it 
was  completed  in  the  year  1785.  The  work  was  dedicated  and 
prefented  to  his  majelly.  The  popularity  of  the  “ Cyclo- 
paedia,” gave  rife  to  a variety  of  iimilar  publications  ; of  many 
of  which  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  mod  of  the  articles 
which  compofe  them,  are  extracted  verbatim,  or  at  leaft  with 
very  few  alterations  and  additions,  from  this  dictionary  ; and 
that  they'  manifell  very  little  labour  of  refearch,  or  of  com- 
pilation. One  defeCt  feems  to  have  been  common  to  them 
all,  with  hardly  any  exception  ; and  that  is,  that  they  do  not 
furnirti  the  reader  with  references  to  the  fources  from  which 
their  materials  are  derived,  and  the  authorities  upon  which 
they  depend.  This  charge  was  alleged  by  the  editors  of 
the  French  Encyclopedic,  with  fome  juftice,  but  at  the 
fame  time  with  unwarrantable  acrimony  againfl  Mr.  Cham- 
bers. The  editors  of  that  work  (fee  Encyclopaedia} 
while  they  pais  high  encomiums  on  Mr.  Chambers’s  Cy- 
clopaedia, blend  with  them  ceniures  that  are  unfounded. 
They  fay,  e.  g.  that  the  “ merited  honours  if.  hath  received, 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  produced  at  all,  if,  before 
it  appeared  in  Englifh,  we  had  not  had  in  our  own  tongue 
thofe  works,  from  which  Chambers  has  drawn  without  mea- 
fure,  and  without  fdeCtion,  the  greatell  part  of  the  articles 
of  which  his  dictionary  is  compofed.  This  being  the  cafe, 
what  muft  Frenchmen  think  of  a mere  tranflation  of  that 
work?  It  muft  excite  the  indignation  of  the  learned,  and 
3 FI  2 give 
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give  juft  offence  to  the  public,  to  whom,  under  a new  and 
pompous  title,  nothing  is  prefented  but  riches  of  which 
they  have  a long  time  been  in  poffeflion  ?”  They  add, 
however,  after  appropriate  and  jutily  deferved  commenda- 
tion ; “ We  agree  with  him,  that  the  plan  and  the  delign 
of  his  dictionary  are  excellent,  and  that,  if  it  were  executed 
to  a certain  degree  of  perfection,  it  would  alone  contribute 
more  to  the  progrefs  of  true  fcience,  than  one  half  of  the 
books  that  are  known.”  However,  what  their  vanity  has 
led  them  to  affcrt,  viz.  that  the  greateft  part  of  Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia  is  compiled  from  French  authors,  is  not  true. 
When  Mr.  Chambers  engaged  in  his  great  undertaking,  he 
extended  his  refearches  for  materials  to  a variety  of  publica- 
tions, foreign  and  domeftic,  and  in  the  mathematical  articles 
he  was  peculiarly  indebted  to  Wolfius  : and  it  cannot  be 
queftioned,  that  he  availed  himfelf  no  lefs  of  the  excellent 
writers  of  his  native  land  than  thofe  of  France.  As  to  the 
imperfeCfions  of  which  they  complain,  they  were,  in  a great 
meafure  removed,  as  fcience  advanced,  by  fubfequent  im- 
provements ; nor  could  the  work,  in  its  laft  Hate,  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  production  of  a Tingle  perfon.  . Neverthelefs 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  any  fcicntific  dictionary,  com- 
prifed  in  four  volumes,  fhould  attain  to  the  full  Itandard  of 
human  wifhes,  and  human  imagination.  The  proprietors, 
duly  fcnfible  of  this  circumftance,  and  of  the  rapid  progrefs 
of  literature  and  fcience  in  the  period  that  has  elapfed  lince 
the  publication  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopaedia,  have  undertaken 
a work  on  a much  larger  fcale,  which,  with  the  encourage- 
ment already  received  and  further  reafonably  expeCted,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  preclude  molt  of  the  objections  urged  againlt  the 
former  dictionary.  We  (ball  here  only  add,  that  the  com- 
pilers and  editors  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  in  their 
relative  capacity,  have  produced  a work,  which,  though  en- 
titled to  the  highelt  praife,  is  very  far  from  being  exempt 
from  the  imperfections  of  every  human  production.  Of  this 
the  French  themfelves  have  not  been  unapprized  : for  not- 
withftanding  the  improvements  fuccefiively  made  in  the 
Paris  Encyclopedia  fince  its  firft  appearance,  it  has  been 
thought  neceffary  to  adopt  a new -plan,  and  to  form  upon  it 
a work  of  immenfe  bulk,  which  is  gradually  proceeding, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  foon  completed.  See  Encyclopae- 
dia and  Cyclopaedia.  Biog.  Brit. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  ill  Geography,  a port-town  of 
America,  and  the1  capital  of  Franklin  county,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  Conogo- 
cheague  creek,  through  which  might  be  opened  an  eafy 
communication  with  the  Potowmac  river ; and  principally 
confifts  of  two  large  ftreets,  interftCfing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  leaving  a public  fquare  in  the  center.  It  con- 
tains about  250  houfes,  handlomely  conftrufted  of  brick  or 
ftone,  two  Prefbyterian  churches,  a brick  court-houfe,  and 
a ftone  gaol.  There  is  a printing-office  in  the  town,  and  a 
paper-mill  in  its  vicinity.  The  fituation  is  favourable  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  it  has  a lively  and  thriving  ap- 
pearance. The  adjacent  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  is 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  157  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia.  N. 
lar.  390  53'.  W.  long.  770  30’. 

CHAMBLEE,  or  Chambly,  a handfome  and  well- 
built  fort  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  in  Canada,  about  12 
or  15  miles  S.W.  from  Montreal,  and  N.  of  St.  John’s 
fort.  This  caftle,  built  by  the  French,  (lands  clofe  to  the 
rapids  on  the  river,  and  at  a little  diftance  has  a grand  ap- 
pearance ; the  adjacent  country  being  very  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  together  forming  a mol  interefting  feene.  It  is  in 
tolerably  good  repair,  and  a garrifon  is  conllantly  kept  in  it. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Americans  in  1775,  and  retaken  by  the 
iiritifh  in  1776. 


Chambl.ee,  or  Sorelle  River,  a river  of  Canada,  iffuing 
from  lake  Champlain,  and  running  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
near  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter ; 300  yards  wide  when  loweft, 
(hoal  in  dry  feafons,  and  yet  of  fufficient  breadth  for  rafting 
timber,  &c.  at  the  fpring  and  fall. 

CHAMBLIS,  or  Chambly,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  and  diftriCi  of  Stnlis ; 13  milts 
W.S.W.  of  Senlis. 

CHAMBOIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne,  and  diftridt  of  Argentan  ; 2 leagues  N.  E.  of 
Argentan. 

CHAMBON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Bonffac  ; 
8 miles  E.  of  Gu-eret.  The  place  contains  1482,  and  the 
canton  7143  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  233  kilio- 
metres and  16  communes. 

Chambon,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt  of  St. 
Etienne  ; 1 league  S.W.  of  St.  Etienne.  The  place  con- 
tains 1245,  and  the  canton  9805  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
comprehends  137 A kiiiometres,  and  12  communes. 

CHAMBONEIVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Correze,  and  diftridf  of  Tulles;  5 miles  E.  of 
Uzerche. 

CHAMBOSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Viliefranche  en  Beau- 
jolois,. 

CHAMBRANLE,  in  ArchiteBure  and  Joinery,  the 
border,  frame,  or  ornament  of  ftone,  or  wood,  furrounding 
the  three  iides  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys. 

The  cbambranle  is  different  in  the  different  orders  : when 
it  is  plain,  and  without  mouldings,  it  is  called,  fimply  and 
properly,  land,  cafe,  or  frame. 

The  cbambranle  confifts  of  three  parts  ; the  two  fides, 
called  afeendants  ; and  the  top,  called  the  traverfe,  or  fuper- 
cilium. 

The  cbambranle  of  an  ordinary,  door  is  frequently  called 
door-cafe  ; of  a window,  window-frame. 

CHAMBRE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Savoy,  or 
of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  feated  on  the 
Ifeve  ; 23  miles  N.  E.  of  Chamberry.  The  place  contains 
430,  and  the  canton  4308  inhabitants,  who  are  very  fubjedt 
to  the  goitre,  or  fwelling  of  the  neck  ; the  territory  includes 
1 10  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

Chambre,  in  Military  Language,  a defective  concavity 
fometimes  found  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  in  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. Un  canon  chambre  is  a cannon  badly  caft,  and  liable 
to  burft  when  fired. 

CHAMBRER,  on  fa'ire  chamlree,  is  to  put  or  colledl 
together  ieveral  foldiers  or  military  people  in  one  and  the 
fame  chamber,  in  the  fame  tent,  or  in  one  and  the  fame  bar- 
rack, for  the  purpofe  of  eating,  fleeping,  and  repofing 
themfelves  there. 

CHAMBROIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Berney  ; 5 miles  W.  of  Berney.  The  place  con- 
tains 1000,  and  the  canton  1 1,262  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  225  kiliometres.  and  26  communes. 

CHAMBRON,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Hainaut,  on  the  Dendre ; 8 miles  S.E.  of 

Ath. 

CHAM-CHOU-POU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; S 
miles  N.  N.E.  of  Ning-yuen. 

CHAMCHOZ,  a town  of  Armenia;  143  miles  E.  of 
Erivan. 

CHAMEAU,  in  Zoology,.  The  Badtrian  camel  is- de- 
ferred 
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fcribed  under  this  name  by  Buffon.  See  Camelus  Bac- 
i nanus. 

Ch ame av- Leopard,  the  French  name  of  the  camel- 
leopard,  Camelopardalis  Giraffe,  which  fee;  called  alfo 
by  fome  late  French  writers  Ghameau  mouchete. 

Chame kxs- Marin,  in  Ichthyology , the  French  name  of 
Ostracion  Burrhus , Linn,  which  fee. 

CHAMEIASME,  in  Botany,  riuk.  SeeHousTONiA 
cerulea. 

CHAMEIRAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  and  dillnA  of  Tulles;  3 
miles  S.W.  of  Tniles. 

CFIAMELET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  and  dillrict  of  Villefranche  ; 3 leagues  W.  of 
Villefranche. 

CHAMELOT,  in  Commerce.  See  Camblet. 

CHAMFER,  or  Chamferet,  in  Architecture,  an  orna- 
ment confiding  of  half  a fcotia  ; being  a kind  of  fmall 
furrow,  or  gutter,  on  a culumn  ; called  alfo  jinx,  and  Jlria. 

CHAMFERING,  or  Chamfraining,  is  ufed  for  cut- 
ting the  edge,  or  end  of  any  thing  aflope,  or  bevel. 

CHAMFRAIN  , ■ in  Military  Language,  a fort  of  ar- 
mour, that  ferved  as  a defence  for  a horfe  in  combats.  It 
was  made  of  metal  or  boiled  leather.  It  covered  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  in  the  form  of  an  adjulted  mailt.  The 
chamfrain  had  on  the  middle  of  it  an  adjulled  piece  of  iron, 
round,  and  fufficiently  large,  terminating  in  a point,  for 
piercing  every  thing  oppofcd  to  it.  The  chamfrain  of  the 
count  de  St.  Pol,  at  the  fiege  of  Harfltur  in  1449,  under 
Charles  VII.  was  valued  at  fifty  thoufand  crowns  of  the 
money  of  that  time  ; and  that  of  the  count  de  Foix,  at  the 
taking  of  Bayonne,  was  valued  at  fifteen  thoufand  crowns 
of  gold. 

CHAMIER,  Daniel,  in  Biography,  a French  pro- 
tellant  divine,  was  a native  of  Dauphine,  and,  after  having 
been  long  minifter  of  Montelimart,  went,  in  1612,  to  oc- 
cupy the  poll  of  profellbr  of  theology  at  Montauban.  He 
was  much  employed  by  his  party  in  political  negotiation  with 
the  couit,  and  on  all  occafious  maniftftcd  inflexible  reiolu- 
tion.  He  is  faid  to  have  drawn  up  the  famous  edidl  of 
Nantes,  and  he  prefided  in  feveral  fynod*,  having  an  excel- 
lent talent  for  the  conduct  of  public  bufmefs.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  diilinguilhed  for  learning.  Among  his  works  we  may 
enumerate  a treatife,  “ De  Oecumenico  Pontifice,”  com- 
mended by  Scaliger  ; and  his  “ Jcfuits’  Letters,”  or  epiillts 
addrefled  to  him  by  fathers  Coton  and  Armand,  with  his 
obfervations.  But  his  greatelt  work  was  entitled,  “ Catho- 
lica  Panllratia,  or  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,”  in  4 vols.  4to., 
left  incomplete,  and  containing  a detailed  view  erf  the  con- 
troverfies  between  the  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  and  a refuta- 
tion of  cardinal  Bellarmine.  It  was  printed  at  Geneva,  with 
a preface  by  Turretin;  and  an  abridgment  of  it  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  Spanheim  in  1643,  in  one  vol.  fol.  He  alfo 
wrote  a “ Corpus  Tiieologicum,”  printed  at  Geneva  in 
>6 rh'’).  He  united  the  functions  of  the  divine  and  of  the 
foldier,  and  was  killed  by  a cannon  ball  at  the  liege  of  Mon- 
tauban,  in  1621.  Gen.  Dift. 

CHAMIL,  in  Geography.  See  Hami, 

CHAMILLARD,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent antiquarian,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1656,  entered 
among  the  Jefuits  at  Paris  in  1673,  and  took  the  vows  in 
1690.  He  was  for  fome  years  a teacher  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  philofophy  in  the  fchools  of  the  fociety,  and  a diflin- 
guifhed  preacher  for  20  years.  LI  is  erudition  in  the  fcience 
of  medals  is  certified  by  two  judges  of  unqut  ltionable  autho- 
rity, viz.  Vaillant  and  Ezechkl  Spanheim.  Fie  wrote  fe- 
veral differtations  on  particular  medals  preferved  in  his  own 


and  other  cabinets,  fome  of  which  were  inferted  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  Trevoux,  and  fome  collected  in  a volume,  en- 
titled “ Differtations  fur  plufieurs  Medailles,  Pierres  gravees, 
Sc  autres  Monuments  d’ Antiquites,”  Paris,  qto,  17  1 1.  He 
is  faid,  however,  to  have  been  impofed  upon  with  refpedl  to 
two  medals,  a Pacatianns  and  an  Anna  Fauftina,  which, 
after  extreifing  his  erudition  and  talent  at  conjecture  in  two 
elaborate  differtations,  were  proved  to  be  fictitious.  Father 
Chamillard  publiflied  a learned  edition  of  “ Prudentius,  in 
FTfum  Delphini,”  Paris,  1687,  4to.  Moreri. 

CHAMIR,  in  Geography,  a fortified  town  of  Arabia, 
in  the  country  of  Yemen  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Loheia.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  territories  of  the  confederates  of 
Hafchid-u-Bakil,  and  it  has  colt  the  Imam  no  t mall  trouble 
to  retain  poffeffion  of  it.  N.  1st.  17°  15'.  E.  long.  43°  f. 

CHAMIRA,  in  Botany,  Thumb.  See  Heliophila 
circaotides . 

CFIAMITIS,  Goert.  from  the  MSS.  of  Solander,  in 
the  poffeffion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  Clafs  arid  order,  pen- 
tandrla  dhfynia.  Nat.  ord.  Umhellatie,  I, inn.  Umbellferce, 

Juff. 

Gen.  Char.  Umbel  none,  or  fimple.  Invol.  none,  or 
about  eight-leaved.  Cal.  fuperior,  five-toothed,  permanent. 
Cor.  petals  live,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  quite  entire.  Stam. 
filaments  five.  Pijt.  11  y Its  two,  filiform  ; itigmas  thickifh  ; 
Peric.  none.  Fruit  inferior,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  divifible 
into  two.  Seeds  two,  egg  fhaped,  with  three  elevated  lines 
on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Sp.  1.  C.  integrjolia,  Gsert.  tab.  22.  fig.  4.  Herb,  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  “ Leaves  entire.”  Stems  very  fhort, 
branched,  forming  denfc  tufts.  Leaves  crowded,  fheathing, 
linear-lanceolate;  upper  ones  ovate-acuminate  ; (heaths  egg- 
fliaped,  open,  two-awned.  Flowers  white,  folitary,  terminat- 
ing the  little  branches  ; peduncles  capillary.  Fruit  fmall. 
Gasrtner  obferves  that  this  genuine  umbelliferous  plant  is  lin- 
gular, not  only  on  account  of  its  folitary  flowers,  but  alfo 
ol  its  fruit,  which  is  frequently  divifible  into  three  ; as  if 
the  author  of  nature  had  compenfated  the  defeCl  of  its  umbel 
by  the  unufual  number  of  its  feeds.  2.  C.  trifurcata,  Gsert. 
tab.  22.  fig.  4.  Banks’s  Herb.  “ Leaves  three-forked.’* 
Leaves  crowded  about  the  root,  broad-linear,  three-forked 
at  the  fummit  ; fegments  divaricated,  mucronate  ; (heaths 
broad,  embracing  the  bafe  of  the  ttem.  Scapus  quite  fimple, 
about  two  inches  high,  naked,  or  furniihed  with  one  feffile 
tricufpidate  leaflet.  Invol.  Ihorter  than  the  umbel  ; leaflets 
fix  or  eight,  linear,  acuminate,  permanent.  Umb.  fimple, 
equal  ; rays  from  eight  to  ten.  Fruit  four  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  narrowed  above,  fomewliat 
comprt  fled.  Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

CHAMITSCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Mogilev,  on  the  borders  of  Poland  ; 40 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Mogilev. 

CHAMKA,  or  Tchamka,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Thibet  ; 229  miles  S.  E.  of  Eaffa. 

CHAMMANENA,  or  Cammanena,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a diftriCt  of  Cappadocia  Minor,  which  lay  towards 
the  well,  and  was  watered  by  the  river  Plalys. 

CHAMNEISKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruins, 
on  the  confines  of  China  ; 168  miles  S.W.  of  Veifch- 
Udinlkoi. 

CPIAMOIS,  inZoology,  afpeciesof  antelope,  Antilope  rupi - 
enpra of  Pallas,  Schrebers,  Erxleben,  and  Gmelin  ; Caprarupi - 
copra  of  Linnaeus  ; Hup/ copra  of  Pliny  ; Le  Chamois  of  Buf- 
fon  ; Gems  of  Gefner ; Cemas  Aehani  it  Herodici  Bochart;  and 
Chamois  Antelope,  Pennant.  This  animal  is.  fpecifically 
known  by  having  the  horns  eve <51,  round,  fmooth,  with  the 
tips  hooked  backwards. 

The 
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The  chamois  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  goat.  The 
head  is  of  a whitilh  fawn  colour,  with  a black,  or  browniih 
band,  on  each  fide.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  fliort,  like  that 
of  the  ftag,  except  in  winter,  when  it  becomes  longer  and 
thicker.  It  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  feafons  of  the 
year;  in  fpring  it  is  of  a grevifh  afh-colour,  in  fummer  of  a 
reddith  fawn  colour,  in  autumn  of  a fallow-brown  mixed  with 
black,  and  in  winter  of  a blackifh  brown  : the  cheeks,  chin, 
throat,  outer  parts  of  the  ears,  and  the  belly,  whitifh  in  ge- 
neral ; and  along  the  back  is  a narrow  line  of  a blackilh 
colour.  The  horns  are  about  fix  inches  long,  or  rather 
more,  of  a flender  form,  and  placed  nearly  upright,  with 
the  tips  uncinated,  or  bent  backwards  ; tliefe  horns  are  (light- 
ly wrinkled  towards  the  bafe,  but  have  no  appearance  of 
annulations  as  in  the  re  It  of  the  antelope  tribe.  At  the 
bafe  of  each  horn,  at  the  back  part,  is  a longitudinal  orifice 
in  the  (kin,  or  lachrymal  pit  fimilar  to  that  obferved  under 
the  eyes  of  the  common  antelope.  The  tail  is  Ihort,  like 
that  of  the  goat,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

Buffon’s  opinion  of  the  chamois  is  well  known.  He  be- 
lieved the  chamois,  the  wild,  and  the  domellic  goat  to  be 
only  conftant  varieties  of  a (ingle  fpeeies,  but  all  the  later 
writers  concur  in  L-parating  the  chamois  from  the  goat ; 
they  have  not  only  feparated  them  as  fpeeies,  but  divided 
them  into  two  dillindt  genera,  and  not  without  fufficient 
reafon.  The  chamois  differs  from  the  goat  in  having  the 
horns  fmall,  almolt  fmooth,  and  refembling  that  of  the  ante- 
lope in  being  deflitute  of  the  longitudinal  ridge,  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  horns  of  the  goat  tribe.  The  horns  of  the 
female  goat  are  fometimes  fma.ler  than  thofe  of  the  chamois, 
but  (till  poffefs  the  fame  longitudinal  ridge  or  angle  as 
thofe  of  the  male.  The  lachrymal  openings  in  the  fkin  be- 
hind the  horns  ddlinguifh  it  alfo  from  the  goat.  The 
goat,  in  a (late  of  nature,  inhabits  the  very  fummits  of  the 
higheft  mountains  ; the  chamois  is  an  inhabitant  of  alpine 
regions,  but  only  thofe  of  the  fecond  llage,  and  is  rarely 
found  in  the  loftier  elevations.  The  chamois  is  alfo  rather 
fmaller,  and  lefs  aftive  than  the  goat;  it  is  dellitute  of  the 
beard,  which  in  the  goat  is  very  long;  and  the  hair  of  the 
goat  is  always  long  and  thick,  or  buffiy,  while  the  chamois  is 
very  bare  of  hair,  like  the  antelope  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

The  chamois  is  the  only  fpeeies  of  antelope,  except 
the  faiga,  that  is  found  in  Europe.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  and  Germany,  the  alps  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  feveral 
parts  of  Greece,  and  the  mountains  Caucafus  and  Taurus. 
It  is  an  animal  of  a focial  nature,  as  four,  five,  or  fix  are 
aifually  found  in  company  together.  Sometimes  it  appears 
in  troops  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together.  There  are  certain 
times  when  they  affemble  in  Hill  greater  numbers,  and  then 
again  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  over  the  mountains.  The 
full-grown  males  have  a (trong  and  unpleafant  odour,  which 
is  yet  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  male  goat  during  the 
coupling  feafon,  which  is  in  September  and  October : the 
female  brings  forth  its  young  in  April  and  May.  A young 
female  chamois  is  in  maturity  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months: 
they  bring  forth  two  or  rarely  three  at  a birth.  The  fmall 
ones  follow  the  mother  till  September,  or  fometimes  longer, 
if  the  hunters  or  the  wolves  do  not  difperfe  them.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  live  20  or  30  years. 

During  the  fummer  the  chamois  prefers  the  fides  of  the 
more  inaccefiible  mountains  that  are  thickly  cloathed  with 
forefts,  and  which,  by  that  means,  are  protected  from  the 
heat  of  the  fun  ; it  goes  to  pafture  early  in  the  morning,  or 
in  the  evening  only.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  be  an  extremely 
timid  animal,  for  when  feveral  of  the  chamois  are  al- 
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ferr.bled  together,  one  is  placed  as  a centinel  to  warn  the 
herd  of  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  the  manners  of  the  chamois  attentively,  affirm  that  it 
i?  only  while  they  eat,  that  one  of  the  herd  is  on  the  watch 
for  this  purpofe,  and  in  that  cafe  they  agree  with  the  moun- 
tain fheep,  and  various  other  animals  ; the  centinel  chamois 
gives  the  alarm  of  danger  with  a fliarp  hifs,  upon  which  the 
whole  herd  flies  off  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  The  fight  of 
the  chamois  is  very  penetrating,  and  his  (cent  remarkably 
acute.  When  it  fees  a man,  it  fixes  its  eyes  upon  him  for 
an  infant,  and  then  flies  off  immediately.  If  the  fituation 
will  admit,  the  animal  retreats  to  the  rocks,  or  fome  elevated 
point  from  which  it  can  obftrve  the  objects  of  its  appre- 
henfion,  and  again  purfues  its  courle,  paufing  at  intervals, 
again  to  look  back  and  notice  the  route  of  its  purfuers,  tilL 
it  effedls  its  cfcape,  or  is  either  overtaken  or  (hot.  In  the 
chafe  it  evinces  every  mark  of  extreme  agitation  arid 
timidity.  It  feeds  on  herbs,  making  choice  of  the  mod 
dehcate  and  tender  parts,  fuch  as  the  flowers  and  young 
buds,  efpteially  thofe  of  an  aromatic  nature. 

The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  tolerable  as  an  article  of  feed, 
when  in  feafon  : but  is  faid,  by  its  great  heat,  to  engender 
fevers.  The  blood  is  extremely  hot  : they  pretend  that  it 
poffelles  the  fame  medicinal  virtues  as  the  blood  of  the  ibex  ; 
the  hunters  fometimes  mix  the  blood  of  the  two  animals  to- 
gether, and  fell  it  for  that  of  the  ibex,  which  is  in  much 
requeft  ; or  often  fell  that  of  the  chamois  alone  for  the  blood 
of  the  latter.  The  (kin  of  the  chamois,  when  dreffed,  forms 
a kind  of  ftrongand  fupple  leather  of  coufiderable  utility  for 
wearing  apparel,  as  it  takes  a good  die  either  of  yellow, 
brown,  or  black,  and  is  remarkably  durable. 

The  chafe  of  the  chamois  is  yet  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  ibex  ; even  the  mountaineers,  who  are  accnllomtd 
from  their  infancy  to  climb  the  Alps,  purfue  them  over  the 
raoft  defperate  precipices  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  ac- 
cidents often  happen  to  them,  either  in  falling  from  the 
crags,  or  (lipping  on  the  ice  in  the  purfuit.  The  hunters 
fometimes  follow  them  with  dogs  ; but  the  chamois  often 
retreats  to  the  rocky  eminences  (heltered  with  woods,  where 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  dogs,  and  difficult  for  the 
men,  to  approach  them.  The  hunters  occafionally  affemble 
together,  and  dividing  themfelves  into  fmall  parties,  betake 
themfclves  to  different  Rations  ; one  party  afeending  the 
rocks  by  means  of  fealing  ladders  in  the  molt. convenient 
places  near  the  deeper  eminences,  while  another  party  is 
waiting  in  the  route  it  is  fuppofed  the  chamo’s  will  take 
when  d'.llurbed  from  its  more  inaccefiible  pofition  ; and 
other  parties  are  again  flationed  in  different  avenues  to  in- 
tercept the  animals,  fhould  they  attempt  to  deviate  from  their 
ufual  track.  In  this  manner  many  of  the  chamois  are 
taken.  They  likewife  kill  them  in  the  night  time,  or  early 
in  the  morning  when  they  quit  the  fhelter  of  the  woods  to 
go  out  to  graze.  Moll  commonly,  however,  in  the  Alps, 
wnen  the  hunters  difeover  a troop  of  the  chamois,  they  fatly 
out  armed  with  their  carbines,  which  they  handle  with  much 
more  facility  than  the  fufil  of  the  common  huntfman,  and 
purfuing  the  moll  fecret  ways  over  the  rocks  in  different 
riireftions  towards  one  rallying  point,  they  come  upon  the 
herd  by  furprife,  and  kill  them  with  little  difficulty. 

CHAMOMILE,  in  Botany.  See  Matricaria  and 
Anthemis. 

Chamomile,  in  Gardening.  See  Anthemis. 

CHAMOND,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltridl  of  St.  Etienne.  The  place  contains  4997,  and 
the  canton  14,930  inhabitants.  The  territory  includes  187^ 
kiliometres,  and  8 communes. 
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CHAMONIX,  a town  of  the  department  of  Leman, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Bonneville. 
The  place  contains  15 11,  and  the  canton  3426  inhabitants} 
the  territory  includes  383  kiliometres,  and  4 communes. 

CHAMOS,  or  Chemosh,  the  idol  or  god  of  the  Moa- 
bites. 

The  name  of  Chamos  comes  from  a root,  which,  in  Ara- 
bic, fignifies  to  make  hafle ; for  which  reafon  many  believe 
Chamos  to  be  the  fun,  whofe  precipitate  courfe  might  well 
procure  it  the  name  of  fwift  or  fpeedy. 

Farther  particulars  may  be  feen  in  Calmet’s  Diffrrtation 
on  Baal  Peor  and  Chamos,  prefixed  to  his  comment  on  the 
Book  of  Numbers. 

CHAMO-TAO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the 
coaft  of  China,  in  the  Eafltrn  Sea.  N-  lat.  370  38'.  E. 
long.  1 20°  50'. 

CHAMOUNY,  or  Chamouni,  a valley,  and  alfo  a 
town  or  village,  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
fee.  The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  ft  ill  retain  a confiderable 
/hare  cf  that  peculiarity  in  their  manners,  for  which  they 
have  long  been  noted.  The  men  are  folely  employed  in 
hunting  the  wild-goat,  in  fearching  for  cryftals,  and  in  acting 
as  guides  to  Grangers,  whofe  cnriofity  leads  them  to  afcend 
and  explore  the  eminences  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  adjacent 
fummits  ; while  all  other  work,  domeflic  and  agricultural,  is 
left  to  the  women.  Since  this  valley  has  attradled  fo  many 
travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  “ Prieufe”  affeft.  genteel  ex- 
preflions  in  converfation,  which  form  a glaring  contrail  with 
their  natural  rufticity.  They  load  the  (Iranger  with  civili- 
ties ; and  it  is  furprifing  to  hear  thefe  rough  mountaineers 
make  ufe  of  the  politell  language.  Almolt  a century  has 
elapfed  fince  the  famous  Pocock  firfl  vilited  the  valley  of 
Chamouny.  The  inhabitants  were  then  wild  and  rough  as 
the  mountains  furrounding  them  ; but  purity  of  manners 
and  innocence  graced  their  unfrequented  huts  : now,  it  is 
faid,  gold  and  vice  have  found  their  way  to  them.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  inn  at  Chamouny,  near  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  is  elevated  3367  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  For 
•an  account  of  the  glaciers  of  Chamouny,  fee  Mont  Blanc 
and  Glaciers. 

CHAMOUX,  a town  of  Savoy,  or  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  in  the  county  of  Maurienne  ; 4^  miles  N.W.  of 
Argentina. 

CHAMP  de  Bataille,  Field  of  Battle,  in  Military 
Language,  is  the  ground  on  which  an  adlion  is  fought.  The 
enemy,  who  obliges  his  adverfary  to  quit  this  ground  and 
abandon  it  to  him,  obtains  the  vidlory. 

A good  general  mull  be  fenfible  that  the  vitflory  depends, 
in  a great  meafure,  on  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle  ; he 
is,  therefore,  always  ftudious  to  derive  primary  advantages 
from  the  ground.  The  army  that  enjoys  a fuperiority  of 
polition  can  aft  with  fo  much  the  greater  iinpetuofity  againU 
the  enemy,  who  has  to  contend  both  with  it  and  the  advan- 
tages of  ground. 

A general  who  reckons  chiefly  on  his  infantry,  againfl 
troops  fuperior  in  cavalry,  fhould  choofe  pofitions  that  are 
broken,  uneven,  mountainous,  fteep,  above  all,  enclofed  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wilhes  to  oppofe  his  cavalry 
with  advantage  to  infantry,  he  fhould  endeavour  to  find 
ground  a little  elevated,  but  fmooth,  open,  and  not  embar- 
rafled  or  interrupted  with  woods,  morafies,  ditches,  or  en- 
clofures. 

Champ  Clos,  This  was,  from  the  commencement  of 
modern  hillory,  and  long  afterwards,  a place  authorifed  by 
the  laws  made  by  fovereigns  for  the  purpofe,  and  confe- 
crated  to  particular  combats  between  thofe  who  wifhed  to 
determine,  in  that  manner,  either  a law-fuit  or  difpute  of 


honour.  This  name  was  alfo  given  to  the  place  deflined  or 

fet  apart  for  tournaments. 

Champ  de  Mars,  the  Field  of  Mars,  an  open  place  or 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  the  kings  of 
France  ufed  frequently  to  review  their  troops,  and  where  the 
French  held  then-  feltivals  after  the  revolution. 

Champs  tie  Mars  et  de  Mai , Les,  in  Slntiquity,  denoted 
thofe  annual  affemblies,  which  were  held  in  the  early  period 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  in  which  whatever  related  to 
the  genera!  welfare  of  the  nation  was  fubmitted  to  public 
deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people. 
Thefe  affemblies  were  called  “ Champs,”  becaufe,  according 
to  the  cuftoin  of  all  the  barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in 
the  open  air,  in  fome  plain  capable  of  containing  the  vail 
number  of  perfons  who  had  a right  to  be  prefent  : and  they 
were  denominated  “ Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai”  from  the 
months  in  which  they  were  held.  Every  freeman  feems  to 
have  had  a right  to  be  prefent  in  thefe  aflemblies.  In  them 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  happinefs  of  their  country, 
every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was  con- 
fidered  and  enjoined.  Clotharius  II.  deferibes  the  bufinefs 
and  acknowledges  the  authority  of  thefe  affemblies  ; “ they 
are  called,”  fays  he,  “ that  whatever  relates  to  the  common 
fafety  may  be  confidered  and  refolved  by  common  deli- 
beration ; and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I will 
conform.”  The  llatutory  claules,  or  words  of  legiflative 
authority  in  the  decrees  iffued  in  thefe  affemblies,  run  not  in 
the  name  of  the  king  alone.  “ We  have  treated,”  fays 
Chiidebert,  in  a decree  A.D.  532,  “in  the  affembly  of 
March,  together  with  our  nobles,  concerning  fome  affairs, 
and  we  now  publifh  the  conclnfion,  that  it  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all.”  “ We  have  agreed,”  fays  he  elfewhcre, 
“ together  with  our  vaffals.”  Again,  “ it  is  agreed  in  the 
affembly  in  which  we  were  all  united.”  The  Salic  laws,  the 
moil  venerable  monument  of  French  jurifprudence,  were 
enabled  in  the  fame  manner.  In  their  charters,  the  kings  of 
tne  firfl  race  are  careful  to  fpecify  that  they  were  granted 
with  the  confent  of  their  vaffals.  The  hiftorians  likewife 
deferibe  the  functions  of  the  king  in  thefe  national  affemblies 
in  fnch  terms,  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was  ex- 
tremely fmall,  and  that  every  thing  depended  on  the  court 
itfelf.  Thefe  general  affemblies  alfo  exercifed  fupreme 
jurifdidlion  over  all  perfons,  and  with  refpedl  to  all  caufes. 
Moreover  when  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  free- 
men to  their  fovereign,  it  was  purely  voluntary.  In  the 
annual  affembly  of  March  or  May-,  it  was  the  cuflom  to 
make  the  king  a prefent  of  money,  of  horfes  or  arms,  or  of 
fome  other  thing  of  value.  This  cuflom  was  ancient,  and 
derived  from  their  anceftors  the  Germans.  Thefe  gifts 
were  confiderable,  and  feem  to  have  made  no  fmall  part  of 
the  royal  revenue.  See  on  this  fubjedl  the  authorities  cited 
by  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his  Hill,  of  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  43  1.  Sic. 

CHAMPA,  in  Geography.  See  Ciampa. 

CHAMPACAM,  in  Botany.  Humph.  See  Miciiei.ia. 

CHAMPADA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a tree 
common  in  the  woods  of  Malacca,  and  bearing  a fruit  much 
valued  by  the  natives.  It  is  a large  tree,  very  full  of 
branches,  and  thefe  are  very  knotty,  and,  when  cut,  throw 
forth  a thick  and  acrid  juice  like  that  of  the  tithymal.  The 
fruit  grows  on  the  trunk  and  thick  branches  of  the  tree  : 
the  firfl  appearance  toward  this  is  a large  button  or  bud  3 
this  by  degrees  opens  into  a flower  confiding  of  a great  num- 
ber ot  leaves,  among  which,  when  open,  are  ften  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  fruit ; this  appears  very  fmall  at  firfl,  but  it  foon 
grows  to  a very  confiderable  bignefs,  being,  when  ripe, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  circumference; 
it  is  lhaped  much  like  a melon.  The  rind  is  green,  and  is  all 
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over  divided  into  fmall  pentagons*  in  the  cento  of  each  of 
which  is  a {mall  black  fpot.  The  pedicle  is  thick  and  woody, 
and  entering  into  the  fubftance  of  the  fruit,  it  divides  itfelf 
into  feveral  branched  fibres,  which  run  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  it,  and  meet  in  a point  at  the  end.  Within  this 
large  fruit  there  are  contained  a large  number  of  kernels  of 
the  fize  of  our  common  chefnuts,  all  hanging  together  in 
bunches,  fo  as  to  referable  a clufter  of  grapes  ; thele  are 
confined  in  a narrow  compafs,  being  prefled  firmly  upon  one 
another  while  the  fruit  is  whole,  but  as  foot)  as  this  is  cut  or 
bur  ft  open,  they  fly  farther  afunder,  and  hang  to  the  ilalks 
like  grapes  that  are  placed  at  a diftance  on  the  bunch,  as 
fome  of  our  oblong  kinds  are.  The  people  of  Malacca  are 
very  fond  of  this  fruit ; they  fuck  the  pulpy  matter  which 
furrounds  the  kernels,  and  which  is  of  a iwett  and  lufeious 
tallc,  but  of  a difagreeable  raw  fmell.  The  Indians  are  very 
fond  of  this  fruit,  as  well  for  its  qualities  as  its  talle,  for  it 
is  very  heating,  and  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  will 
inebriate  people  in  the  fame  manner  as  ftrong  liquors.  The 
kernels  are  much  of  the  nature  of  our  chefnuts,  but  of  a 
lefs  agreeable  tafte  ; they  are  eaten  by  way  of  food  rather 
than  as  a delicacy,  and  the  common  way  of  eating  them 
is  boiled  in  water.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Par.  1699.  p. 
640. 

CPIAMPAGNAC-DE-BELAIR,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and, 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid  of  Nontron  ; 12  miles 
N.  of  Perigueux.  The  place  contains  784  and  the  canton 
6117  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  107!  kiliometers, 
and  12  communes. 

CHAMPAGNE,  Philip  de,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
painter  of  hiftory,  portrait,  and  landfcape,  was  born  at 
Bruffels  in  1602,  and  received  his  earlieit  inftrudlions  from 
Bouillon  and  Michael  Bourdeaux,  two  ordinary  painters, 
and  afterwards  became  a difciple  of  Fouquieres,  under 
whofe  tuition  he  fludied  landfcape.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  vifited  Paris  in  his  propofed  journey  to  Rome,  and  by  the 
practice  of  portrait  painting  with  one  L’Alleman,  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  that  branch  of  his  art,  as  well  as  in  hiftory 
and  landfcape.  During  his  refidence  at  Paris,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  and  frieridftiip  with  Nicolo  Poufiin,  which 
were  of  great  importance  to  him  ; and  thefe  artifts  were 
conjointly  employed  in  painting  the  ornaments  of  the 
.Luxembourg  palace.  On  the  death  of  Duchefne,  whofe 
daughter  he  married,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  queen’s 
paintings,  with  a penlion  of  1200  livres  a year,  and  apart- 
ments in  the  palace.  At  and  near  Paris  he  painted  feveral 
hiftorical  pieces  for  churches  and  palaces,  and  feveral  times 
took  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.  At  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing in  Paris  in  1648,  he  was  one  of  the  original  members, 
and  afterwards  became  profeffor  and  prefident.  His  afli- 
duity  in  the  exercifc  of  his  profeffion  was  fuch,  thathearofe 
at  4 in  the  morning,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  allowed 
himfelf  very  little  time  for  recreation.  He  painted  with 
great  facility,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fubfequent 
correction  of  his  pieces.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Le  Brun  from 
Italy,  though  he  had  previoufly  entertained  the  expectation 
of  being  firit  painter  to  the  king,  he  manifefted  no  ddfatisfac- 
tion  ; but  retiring  from  public  bufinefs,  indulged  himfelf  in 
the  praCtice  of  his  favourite  art  forhis  own  amul'ement.  He 
died  in  1674.  Champagne  was  corrtCft  in  his  defigns,  agree- 
able in  his  colouring,  though  it  wants  brilliancy,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  perfpeftive  and  architecture : 
neverthelefs  he  partook  of  the  coldnefs  of  his  country,  which 
had  not  been  animated  with  the  fire  of  Italy.  De  Piles  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  his  knowledge  confifttd  in  a fervile  imitation, 
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in  the  performance  of  which  he  neither  followed  his  genim, 
nor  obtained  the  rules  of  art.  His  moral  and  fober  character 
prevented  his  painting  raked  figures,  indulging  freely  in 
fable,  and  painting  e.ven  the  portraits  of  the  firit  nobility  in 
France  on  a Sunday,  though  at  other  times  he  was  very 
fond  of  getting  money.  His  works,  feveral  of  which  have 
been  engraved  by  the  bell  matters,  are  very  numerous  in 
France  ; but  a mod  capital  picture  of  Champagne  is  Lewis 
XI II.  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  offering  his  crown. 
Pilkington.  D’Argenville. 

The  nephew  of  the  former,  John  Bapiifl  Champagne,  was 
born  at  Brufleis  in  164^,  or,  as  fome  lay,  in  1643,  and  died 
in  1688.  Having  received  inftruCtion  from  his  uncle,  he 
vifited  Italy  for  the  advantage  of  ftudyiugthe  works  of  the 
great  artifts.  He  adopted  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  uncle 
without  deviating  from  them  ; but  was  inferior  to  him  in 
defign  and  execution.  While  he  pofiVfled  many  of  his  ex- 
cellencies, he  had  alfo  many  of  his  defeCts.  Pilkington. 

Champagne,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltriCl  of  Bellev,  10  miles  N.  of  Belley.  The  place  con- 
tains 37  5,  and  the  canton  6629  inhabitants : the  territory 
includes  155  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 

Champagne,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  dillriCt  of  Riberac;  10  miles  N.  of 
Riberac. 

Champagne,  before  the  revolution,  a province  of  France, 
bordered  on  the  E.  by  Lorraine  and  Tranche  Comte,  on 
the  S.  by  Burgundy  and  Nivernois,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ifle  of 
France  and  Picardy,  and  on  the  N.  by  Flanders;  about  63 
leagues  long,  and  45  broad  : the  land  is  fertile,  and  produces 
the  celebrated  wine  called  after  its  name,  with  much  grain 
and  pafturage.  It  contained  two  archbifhoprics,  Reims 
and  Sens,  and  four  bifhoprics,  Langres,  Chalons,  Troyes, 
and  Meaux.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Marne, 
the  Aube,  the  Meufe,  and  the  Aifne.  The  capital  was 
Troyes.  Champagne  now  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Marne,  Ardennes,  Aube,  and  Haute  Marne. 

Champagne,  in  Heraldry , a name  given  by  Feme, 
and  fome  other  writers,  to  the  line  differing  from  the  com- 
mon lines,  and  called  alfo  urdie,  and  by  Upton  vere,  from 
its  relemblance  to  the  ends  of  the  figures  of  that  fort  of  fur 
which  is  called  vair  by  heralds. 

Ch  am  pagne-TIi/  outon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charcnte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Confoleus;  10  miles  W.  of  Confolens.  The 
place  contains  1 155,  and  the  canton  6584  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes  300  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 

CHAMPAGNEY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a c inton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Lure.  The  place  contains  1968,  and  the  canton 
7691  inhabitants  : the  territory  comprehends  180  kiliometres 
and  9 communes. 

CHAMPAGNOLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jui  a,  and  chief  place  of  3 canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Poligny  ; 3 leagues  S.  E.  of  Polignv.  The  place  con- 
tains 1474.  and  the  canton  9906  inhabitants:  the  territory 
includes  300  kiliometres,  and  31  communes. 

CHAMPAIN.  See  Campaign,  and  Champion. 

A Point  Champain,  in  Heraldry , is  a mark  of  diihonour  in 
the  coat  of  arms  of  him  who  kills  a prifoner  of  war  after  he 
has  cried  quarter. 

CHAMPANS,  in  Navigation,  are  fmall  flat-bottom 
veflcls,  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe.  They  have  one 
mall  rigged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  main-malt  of  a junk, 
with  a Angle  fail  made  of  cane  ; they  feldom  exceed  80 
tons  burthen  ; are  conftrufted  without  iron  or  nail,  and  are 
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tinfit  for  rough  weather.  See  Sampans  under  the  article 
Boat. 

CHAMPA RT,  in  our  Old  Cifloms,  a duty,  or  tenure  by 
which  the  tenant  was  to  pay  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
to  the  lord.  It  is  alfo  written  chaumpert , and  in  the  middle 
age  Latin  is  called  campiparS,  eamparcium . 

CHAMPARTORS,  or  Champertors,  are  thofe  who 
move  pleas,  or  fuits,  or  caufe  them  to  be  moved,  either  by 
their  own  procurement  or  others ; and  fue  them  at  their 
proper  cods,  to  have  part  of  the  land,  or  other  matter  in 
variance  : againft  whom  lies  a writ  of  champarty. 

CHAMPARTY  , or  Ch  a m pe rt y,  campipartitio , in  Law, 
a maintenance  of  any  man  in  his  fuit,  upon  condition  of 
having  part  of  the  thing  in  quedion,  be  it  lands  or  goods  ; 
in  cafe  it  be  recovered. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French,  champ,  field,  and  par/!., 
divided ; the  held,  or  thing  conteded  for,  being  fuppoltd  to 
be  divided  between  the  champar/or  or  maintainer,  who 
carries  on  the  party’s  fuit  at  his  own  expence,  and  the 
perfon  in  whofe  right  he  fues.  i Hawk.  P.  C.  257. 

Thus,  champart,  in  tile  French  law,  lignines  a fimilar  divi- 
fion  of  profits,  being  a part  of  the  crop  annually  due  to  the 
landlord  by  bargain  or  cuftom.  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
it  fignifies  the  purchafing  of  a fuit,  or  right  of  fuing  : — a 
practice  fo  much  abhorred  by  our  law,  that  it  is  one  main 
reafon  why  a chofe  in  aftion,  or  thing  of  which  one  has  the 
right  but  not  the  pofleffion,  is  not  afiignable  at  common 
law  ; becaufe  no  man  fhould  purchafe  any  pretence  to  fue  in 
another’s  right.  Thefe  pelts  of  civil  foeietv,  fays  judge 
Blackdone,  that  are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  diilurb  the 
repofe  of  their  neighbours,  and  officioufly  interfering  in  other 
men’s  quarrels,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  fortunes, 
were  feverely  animadverted  on  by  the  Roman  law  : “ qui 
improbe  coeunt  in  alienam  litem,  ut  quicquid  ex  condemua- 
tione  in  rem  ipfius  redaftam  fuerit  inter  eos  commuuicaretur, 
lege  Julia  de  vi  privata  tenentur  ;”  (Ff.  4$.  7.  6.)  and  they 
were  punilhed  by  the  forfeiture  of  a third  part  of  their 
goods  and  perpetual  infamy. 

This  feems  to  have  been  an  ancient  grievance ; for  not- 
withftanding  feveral  llatutes  againft  it,  and  a form  of  writ 
accommodated  to  them  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  yet  in 
that  of  Edward  III.  and  alfo  of  Hen.  VIII.  it  was  enafted, 
that  whereas  redrefs  on  the  former  ftatute  was  only  to  be 
had  in  the  King’s  Bench,  which  then  followed  the  court  : 
for  the  future  it  (hould  likewife  be  cognizable  by  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  juftices  of  aflize,  and  juftices 
of  peace  in  their  quarter-ieffions : and  this  offence  is 
punifhable  by  common  law  and  ftatute  : the  ftat.  33  Edw.  I. 
It.  3.  makes  the  offenders  liable  to  three  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  By  ftat.  28  Edw.  I. 
c.  11.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  officer,  nor  any  other,  (hall  take 
upon  him  any  bufinefs  in  fuit,  to  have  part  of  the  thing  in 
plea;  nor  (hall  any  upon  covenant  give  up  his  right  to  an- 
other ; and  if  any  do,  and  be  convi&ed  thereof,  the  taker 
ffiall  forfeit  to  the  king  fo  much  of  his  lands  and  goods  as 
amounts  to  the  value  of  the  part  purchafed.  The  giving 
part  of  the  lands  in  fuit,  after  the  end  of  it,  to  a counfelior 
for  hi3  reward,  is  not  champarty,  if  there  be  no  preceding 
bargain  relating  to  fuch  gift  ; but  if  it  had  been  agreed 
between  the  counfelloV  and  his  client  before  the  a&ion 
brought,  that  he  (hould  have  part  for  his  reward,  then  it 
would  be  champarty.  Bro.  Champert.  3.  And  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  any  fuch  gift,  fince  it  carries  with  it 
a ftrong  prefumption  of  champarty.  2 Inft.  364, 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  provifion  of  the  ftatute 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  that  no  one  (hall  fell  or  purchafe  any 
pretended  right  or  title  to  land,  unlefs  the  vendor  hath  re- 
Vol.  VII. 


Celtfed  the  profits  thereof  for  one  whole  year  before  fuch 
grant,  or  hath  been  in  aCtual  pofieffiott  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
reverfion  or  remainder  ; on  pain  that  both  purchafer  and 
vendor  (hall  each  forfeit  the  value  of  fuch  land  tefthe  king 
and  the  profecutor.  Bl.  Com.  vol.  iv.  See  Mainte- 
nance. 

CHAMPCON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne ; 2 leagues  N.E.  of  Ma- 
yenne. 

CHAMPDENIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  K canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Niort ; 10  miles  N.  of  Niort.  The  place  con- 
tains I193,  and  the  canton  6410  inhabitants;  and  the  ter- 
ritory includes  160  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

CHAMPDIEU,  a town  cf  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; one  league  N.  of  Montbrifon. 

CHAMPEAUX,  William  ns,  Lat.  CampeUenfis,  in 
Biography , a famous  fcholaftic  philofopher  and  divine,  was 
born  in  the  1 7th  century,  at  Champeaux,  a village  of  Bril 
near  Melun,  and  ftudied  under  Anfelm  of  Laon  at  Paris, 
in  the  church  of  which  metropolis  he  was  made  archdeacon 
and  fcholaftic.  His  reputation  in  teaching  philofophy  at- 
tracted many  fcholars,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  Abe- 
lard. For  an  account  of  the  jealoufy  excited  by  the  merit 
of  Abelard,  fee  the  article  Abelard.  When  the  conten- 
tions occafioned  by  this  jealoufy  terminated,  De  ChampeauJt 
retired,  in  1113,  to  his  bilhopric  of  Chalons-fur-Marne. 
Soon  after  his  removal  to  this  fee,  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  his  benediction  as  abbot  to  St.  Bernard,  with  whom  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip.  He  was  prefer.!,  at  many 
councils,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  religion,  zeal,  and 
knowledge  of  the  feripturts.  He  died  in  1 1 2r.  He  wrote 
feveral  treatifes  on  logical  and  theological  fubjeCts,  and  alfo 
a book  of  fentences  ; but  the  only  work  which  has  beetf 
printed  was  a fmall  traCt  on  the  “ Origin  of  the  Soul,”  pub- 
l'ftied  in  the  3th  volume  of  D.  Marten’s  Treafure  of  Anec- 
dotes. Moreri. 

Champeaux,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne;  7 miles  N.E.  of 
Melun. 

CHAMPEIX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  IfToire  ; 2~  leagues  N.W.  of  Ifioire.  The  place 
contains  1924,  and  the  canton  10,762  inhabitants:  the 
territory  comprehends  155  kiliometres,  and  17  communes. 

CHAMPIER,  Symphorien,  called  alfo  Camperius,  and 
Campegius,  in  Biography,  was  born,  as  he  informs  us  in  one 
of  his  numerous  productions,  at  St.  Saphorine,  a caftle  in 
the  Lyonnois,  in  the  year  1472.  Of  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies  We  have  no  information,  but  that  he  early  attached 
himfelf  to  books,  and  that  he  was  verfed  in  the  works  bf 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  the  mod  abftrufe  of  the  writers  thea 
in  vogue,  the  titles  of  many  of  his  works  (hew.  Such  as 
“ Symphonia  Platonis  cum  Ariftotele,  Galeni  cum  Hip- 
pocrate,”  &c.  “ Cribratio,  Lima,  et  Annotamenta  in  Ga« 

leni,  Avicennce  et  conciliatoris  Opera,”  and  many  fimi- 
lar trifles,  which  ferve  to  (hew  the  bad  tafte  of  the  writer, 
and  that  he  fell  in^  with  the  humour  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Champier  took  his  degree  of  do&or  in  medicine 
at  Pavia  in  the  year  13 1 5,  and  in  1320,  he  was  made  coiiful 
at  Lyons,  an  honour  he  again  enjoyed  in  the  year  1333,  on 
returning  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  attending  ou 
Anthony  duke  of  Lorraio,  That  he  was  in  great  credit  at 
this  time,  is  (hewn  by  his  having  for  his  correfpondents  the 
principal  phyficians  and  philofophers  of  the  age,  and  by  his 
having  fufficient  intereft  to  found  a college  of  phyficians  at 
Lyons,  which  was  exifting  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
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France.  He  died  in  15.35.  For  the  titles  of  his  works, 
and  little  more  than  the  titles  are  now  known,  fee  Haller 
Bib.  and  Eioy.  Did.  Hiftor.  His  fon  Claudes  was  author 
of  a work  “ Sur  les  Singularites  des  Gaules.” 

CHAMFIGNELLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  and  diftridl  of  Joigny  ; <y 
miles  N.  of  St.  Fargeau. 

CHAMPIGNON,  in  Gardening.  See  Agaricus. 

CHAMPIGNY  SUR.  Veude,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  lndre  and  Loire ; 
leagues  S.  of  Chinon- 

CHAMPION,  properly  fignifies  a perfon  who  under- 
takes a combat,  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another  : tnough 
the  word  is  alfo  fometimes  uftd  for  him  who  fights  in  his 
own  -caufe. 

Hottoman  defines  champion,  ceriator,  pro  alio  a at  us  in 
duello  a campo  diet  us,  qui  circus  crat  decerlantibus  dejlniliis  : 
hence  a'fo  the  word  camp-f.ght. 

Du-Cange  obferves,  that  champions,  in  the  ftridl  and 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  were  perfons  who  fought  in  lieu 
of  thofe  who,  being  obliged  by  cuftom  to  accept  the  duel, 
had  yet  a juft  excufe  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being  too 
old,  or  infirm,  being  ecclefiaftics,  or  the  like.  He  adds, 
that  the  champions  were  ufually  retained  or  hired  for  fums 
of  money,  and  were  held  infamous.  There  were  alfo  fome 
vaffals,  who,  by  the  faith  and  homage  fworn  to  their  lord, 
were  obliged  to  fight  for  them  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

Some  authors  maintain,  that  any  perfon  was  allowed  the 
benefit  of  a champion,  excepting  parricides,  and  thofe  ac- 
cufed  of  very  heinous  offences. 

This  cuftom  of  deciding  differences  by  combat,  was  de- 
rived from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; whence  it  paffed 
into  Germany,  and,  with  the  Saxons,  into  England,  and 
infenfibly  through  the  reft  of  Europe.  See  Duel. 

When  two  champions  were  choftn,  the  one  on  the  part  *nf 
the  accufer,  and  another  on  that  of  the  accufed,  it  was 
always  required  there  fhould  be  a decree  of  the  judge  to 
authorize  the  combat.  When  the  judge  had  pronounced 
fentence,  the  accufed  threw  a gage,  or  pledge,  ordinarily 
a glove,  or  gauntlet ; which  being  taken  up  by  the  accufer, 
they  were  both  taken  into  fafe  cuftody  till  the  day  of  battle 
appointed  by  the  judge.  If  either  of  them  fled  after  this, 
he  was  declared  infamous,  and  deemed  to  have  committed 
the  crime  in  queftion.  Nor  were  the  accufer  and  accufed 
now  allowed  to  make  up  the  matter ; at  leaft,  not  without 
the  confent  of  the  judge  ; which  was  never  granted,  with- 
out making  the  lord  fatisfadtion  for  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  effedls  of  the  vanquilhed. 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads  were 
fhaved,  and  they  made  oath,  that  “ they  believed  the 
“ perfon  who  retained  them  was  in  the  right  ; and  that 
“ they  would  defend  his  caufe  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
“ power.”  Each  cf  them  alfo  fwore  with  his  hand  on  the 
crucifix  “ on  his  faith  in  baptifm,  on  his  life,  on  his  foul, 
aid  on  his  honour,  that  he  verily  believed  he  had  good  and 
juft  caufe  of  quarrel,  and  that  he  had  not  befides  either  on 
himfelf,  or  on  his  horfe,  or  in  his  arms,  any  herbs,  charms, 
paroles,  fupplications,  conjurations,  padls,  or  incantations, 
of  which  he  wilhed  to  avail  himfelf.”  The  weapons  they 
generally  ufed  in  a combat  were  a fword  and  buckler  ; fome 
fay,  in  England,  only  a club  and  buckler : when  on  horfe- 
back,  they  were  armed  at  all  points.  In  a civil  combat, 
on  a writ  of  right,  the  only  weapons  allowed  them  were 
batons,  or  ftaves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a four-cornered  lea- 
ther target.  Their  weapons  were  bluffed  in  the  field  by 
£he  prieft,  with  great  ceremony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat, 
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the  two  combatants  fet  out  on  horfeback  with  the  vifier 
taken  off,  and  made  their  arms,  both  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
be  carried  before  them.  They  proceeded  foftly  and  flowly, 
having  each  of  them  in  his  hand  the  image  of  the  faint,  to 
whom  he  addrtffid  his  devotion,  and  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence.  Phi  ippe-le-Bel,  in  authorizing  combats,  or- 
dtred  the  lids  to  be  eighty  pacts  long  and  forty  broad. 
But  in  civil  combats  it  was  cuitomary  to  make  them  only 
about  fixty  feet  fquare.  On  one  fide  of  the  'iff,  a court  was 
eredled  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who 
attended  in  their  fcarlet  robes.  Thar  court  was  to  fit.  by 
fun-rifing  ; and  proclamation  being  made,  the  champions 
were  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  were  drefled  in  a fuit 
of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  bare -legged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bare-headed,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows. 

The  aclion  then  began  ; at  the  found  of  n trumpet  they 
were  to  go  to  blows  ; after  the  number  of  blows  or  ren- 
ccu.ters  exprefled  in  the  cartel,  the  judges  of  the  combat 
threw  a rod  into  the  air,  to  advertife  ttie  champions  that  the 
combat  was  ended.  If  it  Lifted  till  night,  or  ended  with 
equal  advantage  on  either  fide,  the  a c*.  ufed  was  reputed 
viftor. 

The  punifhment  of  the  vanquilhed  was  that  which  the- 
crime  merited,  whereof  he  was  accufed  : if  it  were  a capi- 
tal crime,  the  vanquifhed  was  difarmed,  led  out  of  the 
field,  and  immediately  executed,  together  with  the  patty 
wliofe  caufe  he  maintained.  If  the  conquered  champion 
fought  in  the  cattle  of  a woman,  (he  was  burnt. 

In  civil  combat,  the  combatants  were  bound  to  fight  till 
the  ftars  appeared  in  the  evening  ; and  if  the  champion  of 
the  tenant  was  able  to  defend  himfelf  till  the  ftars  ap- 
peared, the  tenant  prevailed  in  his  caufe  ; or  if  viftory  de- 
clared itfelf  for  either  partv,  by  the  death  of  the  other, 
which  fcldom  happened,  or  by  his  proving  recreant,  and 
pronouncing  the  word  craven,  judgment  was  finally 
given  in  his  favour.  Black.  Com.  bock  iii.  p.  3 39,  &c. 

Combats,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  for  a number  of  centuries  afterwards,  were 
lawful  adds,  ordered  by  tlfeir  kings,  demanded  and  folicited 
by  bifhops,  or  preferibed  by  the  fame  bifhops,  who  had 
courts  ad  hoc  within  the  interior  of  their  cloifters,  orna- 
mented and  prepared  for  each  combat  at  the  expence  of  the 
champions,  whilft  the  fame  prelates  excommunicated  kings 
and  whole  families  for  marriages  contratfted  in  even  the 
feventh  degree  of  conlanguinity.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
when  confulted  refpedfing  thefe  combatsj  anfvvercd  (by  a 
bull,  that  ancient  iifage  mull  be  complied  with  and  fub- 
micted  to.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch 
pontiffs,  though  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  were  much 
guided  or  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Champion  of  the  ling,  is  an  officer,  whofebufinefs  is,  at 
the  coronation  of  the  king  of  England,  to  ride  into  Weft- 
minfter-hall,  armed  cap-a-pie,  when  the  king  is  at  dinner, 
and  throw  down  his  gauntlet  by  way  of  challenge  ; pro- 
nouncing by  a herald,  “ That  if  any  man  {hall  deny,  or 
“ gainfay  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready 
“ to  defend  it  in  Tingle  combat,  St c.”  Which  done,  the 
king  drinks  to  him,  fending  him  a gilt  cup  with  a cover, 
full  of  wine  ; which  the  champion  drinks,  and  has  the  cup 
for  his  fee. 

This  office,  ever  fince  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  has 
been  continued  in  the  family  of  Dymocke,  who  held  the 
manor  of  Scrivelfby  in  Lincolnfhire,  hereditary  from  the 
family  of  the  Marmions,  who  had  it  before,  by  grand 
ferjeanty ; on  condition  that  the  lord  thereof  fhould  be  the 
king’s  champion.  Accordingly,  Sic.  Edward  Dymocke 
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performed  this  office  Et  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II. 
And  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Dymocke  performed  it  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majetly  George  III. 

Champion  de  J'uJlice,  a military  order  called  Angdiques 
Dorrs  cle  Saint  Georges.  This  order  owed  its  inftitution  to 
Conilantine  the  Great,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  after 
a great  vidlory,  which  he  gained  over  the  enemies  of  the 
Chriflian  religion  near  Maxence.  Wifhing  to  confide  the 
care  of  the  labarum , which  he  had  adopted  for  a banner,  in 
place  of  the  eagle  of  the  former  Romans,  to  intrepid  de- 
fenders, he  chole  from  amongft  thofe  of  his  officers,  who 
had  d.ftinguifhed  themftlves  moil  in  that  celebrated  battle, 
fifty  gentlemen,  who  were  to  conflitute  the  number  .of 
knights  or  chevaliers,  that  were  by  his  regulation  to  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  labarum,  when  he  took  the 
field.  The  mark  of  the  order  was  a golden  crofs  with  eight 
points  hemmed  and  enamelled  with  gules,  marked  with 
llower-de-luces,  and  carrying  on  one  fide  of  it  thefe  four 
letters,  I.  H.  S.  V.  in  hoc  figno  vinces,  and  on  the  reverfe  the 
image  of  Saint  George  piercing  the  dragon.  The  knights 
were  fuhjcdt  to  the  fame  rules  and  reftriclions  as  thofe  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  except  in  the  article  of  celibacy.  This  or- 
der rendered  itfelf  fo  celebrated  by  its  exploits,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  battle  of  Lrpanto  in  1571,  that  it  had  thirty 
grand  mailers  of  the  imperial  houfe  of  Comnenus.  A 
gpod  many  kings  and  fovertign  princes  requelled  to  become 
knights,  among  whom  w'ere  John  Sobietky,  king  of  Poland  ; 
Ferdinand  Marie,  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Leopold 
Firil,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  declared 
himftlf  chief  of  that  body,  and  chofe  that  his  fon  Ihould 
carry  the  banner,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  the 
Mahometans  loit  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  had  400  galleys 
funk. 

Champion,  or  rather  Champain-AW-t,  are  lands  not 
inclofed  ; or  large  fields,  downs,  or  places  without  woods 
or  hedges. 

CHAMPL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the 
ciicleof  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Regen  at  Cn,am. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Samuel  De,  in  Biography,  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  tne  province  of  Canada,  was  a native  of 
Raintonge,  and  made  his  firil  voyages  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  as  lieutenant  to  the  Sieur  de  Monte.  Pie  vilited  all 
the  harbours  of  Acadia,  ran  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
gave  a beginning  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  advanced  to  the 
lake  ilill  called  by  his  name,  and  affilled  the  neighbouring 
favage  tribes  againft  the  Iroquois.  In  another  voyage  he 
proceeded  further  up  the  river,  and  defeated  the  Iroquois  in 
their  own  country.  After  his  return  to  France  in  16 1 r for 
the  purpofi?  of  obtaining  fuccoyrs,  lie  was  fent  back  with 
the  commiffion  of  king’s  lieutenant  in  1614,  and  w'ith  pro- 
per requifites  for  fortifying  Quebec.  Here  he  remained, 
and  was  continued  in  his  office  under  the  aifociated  company 
of  Canada  formed  in  1628.  But,  in  1641,  he  was  expelled 
with  his  other  countrymen  by  the  Engliffi  ; but,  upon  its 
being  re  It  o red  at  the  peace,  lie  returned  thither  as  governor- 
genera!  in  1634,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  maintained  the 
character  of  an  upright,  courageous,  adtive,  .fiid  zealous 
officer  in  promoting  t'.e  interell  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
fettlement.  He  wrote,  “ Voyages  and  Travels  in  New 
France,  called  Canada,”  4to.  1642,  in  which  arc  many 
curious  obfervations  intermixed  with  inftances  of  credulity. 
Nouv.  DA.  Hill. 

Champlain,  in  Geography , a lake  of  North  America,  fo 
called  from  the  name  of  the  iubjuR  of  the  preceding  article, 
who  firil  difcovered  it  in  1608,  whereas  it  was  before  his  time 
called  Corner’s  lake.  This  lake  is  next  in  lize  to  lake  On- 
tario, and  lies  nearly  call  from  it,  forming  part  of  the  line  that 


divides  the  flates  of  New-  York  and  Vermont.  The  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  fays  Morfe,  ts  80  miles  ; its  breadth,  w'btre  it 
is  wide  ft,  14;  but  according  to  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels 
through  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  it  is  about  120 
miles  long,  and  of  various  breadths  : for  the  fir fl  30  rri:es, 
that  is  from  South  River  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  rtotvhere 
more  than  two  miles  wide  ; beyond  this,  for  the  diflan.ee  of  12 

miles,  it  is  five  or  fix  miles  acrofs:  then  ao-ain  it  nVrovvs, 
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and  at  ttie  termination  of  a few  miles,  again  expand". 

That  part  called  the '‘Broad  Lake,”  becaufe  it  is  broader  than 
any  other,  commences  about  25  miles  N.  of  Crown  Point, 
and.  is  18  milts  acrofs  in  the  widefl  part.  Here  the  lake, 
which  is  faicl  to  occupy  about  500,000  acres,  is  inteiTperfed' 
with  a great  number  of  Hands,  the  largeft  of  which, 
formerly  called  “Grand  Ifle,  noiv  “South  Hero,”  favs 
Weld,  “ North  Hero,”  according  to  Morfe,  is  i <j  miles 
long,  and  at  a mean  about  four  in  breadth.  The  foil  of 
this  ifiond  is  fertile,  and  it  is  C aid  that  500  people  are  fettled 
upon  it.  The  other  principal  Hands  are  North  Hero,  and 
Merte  ifi  and.  They  reckon  in  the  whole  not  lefs  than  60. 
The  Broad  lake  is  nearly  50  miles  in  length,  and  gradually 
contradls  till  it  ends  in  a large  river  called  Chambly,  Riche- 
lieu, cr  South  Sea  Chamblee.  The  foundings  of  lake 
Champlam,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  which  terminate  its 
extremities,  are  generally  very  deep  ; in  many  places  60  and 
70,  and  in  fome  100  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  clear  ; in  the  broad 
part  it  is  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  poffible.  On  the  weft  fide 
as  far  as  Cumberland  Bay,  the  lake  is,  for  the  greateft 
part,  bounded  by  flee p mountains,  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  ; at  Cumberland  Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
off  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  fhore  becomes  low  and  fivampy. 
'I'he  call,  or  Vermont  (bore,  is  not,  in  general,  much  ele- 
vated : at  the  dillance,  however,  cf  12  miles  from  the  lake, 
is  a confiderable  mountain  ; the  fiiores  dn  both  Tides  are 
very  rocky  ; the  Hands  are  a.lmoft  encompaffed  with  rocks, 
fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them  within  one  or  two 
miles  in  particular  parts.  In  failing  along  the  fhore  when 
a breeze  is  blowing,  a hollow  murmuring  noife  is  heard  from 
the  waters  fplafhing  into  the  crannies  of  the  rocks.  There 
are  many  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  lake  ; the  mouths  of 
thefe  on  the  weftern  fide  are  obftruiled  by  falls,  fo  that 
none  of  them  are  navigable ; lonre  few  of  thefe  on  the 
ealtern  or  Vermont  fide,  are  navigable  by  fmall  boats 
to  a fhort  dillance.  The  feenery  along  various  parts 
of  this  lake  is  extremely  grand  and  pidlurtfque,  particularly 
beyond  Crown  Point  ; the  fhores  are  there  beautifully 
ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks;  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  fide  rile  up  in  ranges  one  behind  the 
other  in  a very  magnificent  manner.  This  lake  is  well 
ftored  with  filh,  particularly  falmon,  falmon-trout,  fturgeori, 
and  pickerel ; and  the  land  on  its  borders,  and  on  the  banks 
of  its  rivers,  is  fertile  and  productive.  At  Ticonderago, 
which  lies  near  the  fouthern  part  of  the  lake,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  lake  George  from  the  S.S.W.,  which  is  faid  to 
he  100  feet  higher  than  this  lake.  The  waters  in  lake 
Champlain  generally  rife  from  about  the  20th  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  June,  from  tour  to  fix  feet,  the  greateft  va- 
riation being  not  more  than  eight  feet.  It  is  feldom  {hut 
up  with  ice,  until  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  ice 
generally  goes  off  very  rapidly  between  the  6th  and  15th  of 
April. 

Champlain,  the  mod  northerly  townfnip  of  Clinton- 
county,  in  the  ilate  of  New  York,  takes  its  name  from  the 
lake  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  It  was  granted  to  fome  Cana- 
dian and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  who  were  either  in  the' 
fervice  of  the  United  States  during  the  war,  or  fled  to  theui 
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for  proteftion.  The  indigence  or  ill  habits  of  thefe  people 
occafioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  fettlement  ; and  it  is  now 
occupied  by  a better  clafs  of  inhabitants.  The  lands  are 
fertile  ; and  through  it  run  two  rivers,  well  ftored  with  fifli. 
It  has  57.5  inhabitants,  and  three  Oaves.  By  the  Hate 
cenftis  of  1796,  of  the  inhabitants  aie  eleftors. 

CHAMPLEMY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Nievre,  and  diftrift  of  Clamccy  ; four  leagues  S.S.W.  of 
Clamecy. 

CHAMPLITTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Gray;  12  miles  N.  of  Gray.  The  place  contains 
2654,  and  the  cantor,  955S  inhabitants  : the  territory  in- 
cludes 230  kiliorr.etres  and  20  communes. 

CPIAMPROND,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  diilrift  of  Nogent-le-Rotrou  ; 
15  miles  W.  of  Chartres. 

CHAMPROUENT,  a town  of  Savoy;  nine  miles  N. 
of  Chambery. 

CHAMPS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrift  of 
Mauriac  ; the  canton  contains  5219  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory comprehends  130  kdiomrtres,  and  five  communes. 

CHAMPTE11CIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  diltrift  of  Digne;  three  miles 
W.  of  it. 

CHAMPTOCE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Angers  ; four  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Angers. 

CHAMTOCEAUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Beaupreau  ; the  place  contains  1 1 13,  and  the 
qanton  S397  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  220  kilio- 
metres  and  8 communes. 

CHAMPVANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Dole  ; one  league  S.W.  of  it. 

CHAMPVANT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trift of  Gray  ; one  league  fouth  of  it. 

CHAMTA,  or  Tchamta,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Thibet ; 107  miles  E.  of  Laffa. 

CH AMTO  A,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Thibet ; 
75  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cont-choudfong. 

CHAMUNY,  a town,  mountain,  and  valley  of  Savoy, 
in  the  lordfhip  of  Faucigny.  See  Chamouny. 

CHAMUSCA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura  ; three  leagues  N.E.  of  Santaren. 

CHAMUTI,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
fix  miles  S.S.E.  of  Girace. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra;  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Girace. 

CHANA,  or  Chane,  in  Ancient  Geography , a navigable 
.river  of  Afia,  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Cyrus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

CHANAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  I.ozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Marvejols,  2-§  leagues  S.W.  of  Mende.  The 
place  contains  1900,  and  the  canton  5024  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes  147J  kiliometres  and  fix  communes. 

CHANAlt),  a fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  near  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Ila. 

CHANAS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Vienne  ; 
four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienne. 

CHANCAILLO,  a fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru-y  N,W.  of  Liipa.  S» 
lat.  12°  y. 
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CHANCAY,  a town  of  South  America  in  Peru,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a jurifdiftioti  belonging  to  that  of  Guaura,  in 
the  archbifhopric  of  Lima  ; fituate  about  10  leagues  S.  of 
Lima,  in  S.  lat.  n.°  33'  47".  The  town  confifts  of  about 
300  houfes  and  Indian  huts  : is  very  populous,  and  among 
other  inhabitants,  can  boaft  of  many  Spanifh  families,  and 
fome  of  diftinguilhed  rank.  Befides  a parilh  church,  it  ha9  a 
convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  an  hofpital  chiefly 
fupported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cor- 
regfdor  ufually  rtfides  at  Chancav,  and  appoints  a deputy 
for  Guaura.  The  adjacent  country  is  naturally  very  fertile, 
and  every  where  well  watered  by  canals,  cut  from  the 
river  Paffamayo,  which  runs  about  a league  and  a half  to 
the  fouthward  ol  the  town.  Thefe  parts  are  every  where 
fown  with  maize,  for  the  purpofeof  fattening  hogs,  in  which 
article  is  carried  on  a very  confiderable  trade  ; the  city  of 
Lima  being  furnifhed  from  hence. 

CHxYN-CBAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Long-Kouang. 

CHANCE,  a term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote  that 
they  happen  without  any  neceffary  foreknown  or  intending 
caufe  : or  it  is  ufed  to  denote  the  bare  poffibility  of  an  event, 
when  nothing  is  known  either  to  prevent  or  hinder  it. 

Our  airn  is,  to  afevibe  thofe  things  to  chance,  which  are 
not  neceflarily  produced  as  the  natural  effefts  of  any  proper 
caufe,  which  we  can  difeover ; but  our  ignorance  and  preci- 
pitancy lead  us  to  attribute  tffcfts  to  chance,  which  have  ne- 
ceffary  and  determinate  caufes. 

When  we  fay  a thing  happens  by  chance,  we  really  mean 
no  more,  than  that  its  caufe  is  unknown  to  us  : not,  as  fome 
vainly  imagine,  that  chance  itfelf  can  be  the  caufe  of  any 
thing.  Although  Ariftotle  in  his  Ethics  (1.  iii.  c.  3.),  enu- 
merating the  aftive,  efficient  caufes  of  events,  mentions  chance 
as  one  of  them;  thefe  feveral  caufes,  he  fays,  are  nature, 
neceffity,  and  chance ; and  befides  thefe,  mind  or  intelieft, 
and  whatever  operates  by  or  through  man.  However,  from 
the  confideration  that  chance  itfelf  cannot  be  the  caufe  of 
any  thing,  Dr.  Bentley  takes  occafion  to  expofe  the  folly  of 
that  old  tenet,  “ the  world  was  made  by  chance.” 

The  cafe  of  the  painter,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  (te$e  * 
Tt/^r,e)  who,  unable  to  exprefs  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a 
horfe  he  had  painted,  threw  his  fponge  in  defpair  at  the 
piece,  and,  by  chance,  did  that  which  he  could  not  before 
do  by  dtfign,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  force  of  chance  : 
yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  we  here  mean  by  chance  is,  that  the 
painter  was  not  aware  of  the  effeft ; or  that  he  did  not 
throw  the  fponge  with  fuch  a view ; fo  that  with  refpeft  to 
him  it  was  fortuitous,  becaufe  he  did  not  defign  or  forefee 
fuch  an  effeft  : not  but  that  he  aftually  did  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  it ; infomuch  that,  confidering  the  direc- 
tion wherein  lie  threw  his  fponge,  together  with  its  form, 
fpccific  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith  it  was  fmeared,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impoffible, . 
on  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,  that  the  effeft  fhould  not 
follow. 

Chance,  fays  Dr.  Bentley  (fee  Boyle’s  Lefture  Sermons, r 
vol.  i.  p.  44.),  is  but  a mere  name,  and  really  nothing  in 
itfelf ; a conception  of  our  own  minds,  and  only  a conpendi- 
011s  way  of  fpeaking,  by  which  we  would  exprefs,  that  fuch 
effefts  as  are  commonly  attributed  to  chance,  were  really,, 
produced  by  their  true  and  proper  caufes,  but  without  their 
defigning  to  produce  them.  And  in  any  event  called  cafual, 
if  you  take  away  the  real  and  phyfical  caufes,  there  remains^ 
nothing  but  a fimple  negation  of  the  agent’s  intending  fuch 
an  event ; which  negative  being  no  real  entity,  but  a con- 
ception only  of  man’s  intelieft  wholly  extrinfical  to.  the  ac- 
tion, can  have  no  title  to  a fhare  in  the  production.  The 
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adequate  meaning  of  chance,  as  this  ingenious  writer  ob- 
ferves, is  a bare  negation,  fignifying  no  more  than  this,  that 
any  effedt  among  inanimate  bodies,  afcnbed  to  chance,  is 
really  produced  by  phyfical  agents,  according  to  the  ella- 
hlifhed  laws  of  motion,  but  without  their  confcioufnefs  of 
concurring  to  the  produdion,  and  without  their  intention 
of  fuch  an  effed.  So  that  chance,  in  its  true  fenfe,  is  the 
fame  with  nature,  and  both  words  are  ufed  promifcuoufly 
by  fome  ancient  writers  (fee  Plato  X.  de  Legibus)  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing. 

Chance  is  frequently  perfonified,  and  ereded  into  a chi- 
merical being,  whom  we  conceive  as  ading  arbitrarily,  and 
producing  all  the  effcds,  whofe  real  caufes  do  not  appear  to 
us  : in  which  fenfe  the  word  coincides  with  the  Tvxn,  and 
Fortuna,  of  the  ancients.  See  Fortune. 

Chance  is  confounded  with  Fate  and  Dejliny ; and  the 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding  things,  the 
condud  or  dircdion  of  which  is  left  at  large,  and  not  re- 
ducible to  any  determinate  rules  or  meafures;  or  where 
there  is  no  ground  for  preference ; as  at  cards,  dice,  lot- 
teries, &c. 

The  ancient  fors,  or  chance , M.  Placette  obferves,  was  in- 
ftituted  by  God  himfelf;  and  in  the  Old  Teftament  we 
find  feveral  (landing  laws,  and  exprefs  commands,  which 
prefcribed  its  ufe  on  certain  occafions : hence  the  Scrip- 
ture fays,  the  lot,  or  chance,  fell  on  St.  Matthias ; when 
it  was  in  quellion  who  fnould  fill  Judas’s  place  in  the 
apoflolate. 

Hence  alfo  arofe  the  fortes  fanciorum,  or  method  of  deter- 
mining things  among  the  ancient  Chrillians,  by  opening 
fome  of  the  facred  books,  and  pitching  on  the  firll  verle 
they  cafl  their  eye  on,  as  a fure  prognoitic  of  what  was  to 
befall  them.  The  fortes  Homerica,  Virgiliana,  P ran ej lina, 
&c.  ufed  by  the  heathens,  were  with  the  fame  view,  antf  in 
the  fame  manner.  See  Sortes. 

St.  Augufline  feems  to  approve  of  this  method  of  deter- 
mining things  future,  and  owns  that  he  had  pradifed  it  him- 
felf; grounded  on  this  fuppofition,  that  God  prtfides  over 
chance,  and  on  Proverbs  xvi.  ver.  33. 

Many  among  the  modern  divines  hold  chance  to  be  con- 
duced in  a particular  manner  by  Providence,  and  elteem  it  an 
extraordinary  way  which  God  ufes  to  declare  his  will,  and 
a kind  of  immediate  revelation. 

Chances,  eloElrine  of.  This  fubjed,  no  lefs  ufeful  than 
it  is  curious,  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  mathematicians  in  former  times  fo  much  as  its  importance 
required.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  lad,  or,  at  lead,  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century,  little  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  their  writings  concerning  it.  Of  the  few  problems 
which  they  had  been  accudomed  to  invedigate,  they  with- 
held the  folutions  both  from  the  public  and  from  each  other, 
and  they  feem  to  have  confidered  the  dodrine  of  chances 
rather  as  an  exercife  for  their  ingenuity,  than  as  capable  of 
being  applied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Before  Mr.  Huygens 
publifhed  his  book  “ De  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo  Aleas,”  no  per- 
fon  had  treated  the  fubjed  methodically,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Meflrs.  Pafcall  and  Fermat,  who  had  folved  a few 
problems  of  no  great  importance  or  difficulty,  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  firll  who  attempted  either  to  give  rules  for 
the  folution  of  any  quellion,  or  to  lay  down  the  principles 
from  which  thofe  folutions  might  be  deduced.  To  him, 
therefore,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fird  regular  trad  on  this 
fubjed  ; . although  even  his  work,  from  the  comparatively 
few  problems  which  it  contains,  and  the  want  of  demonllra- 
tions  to  fome  of  them,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  elemen- 
tary treatife.  To  this  work  fucceeded  a fmall  anonymous 
t*a&  “ on  the  Laws  of  Chance,”  which  was  published  in 


London  in  1692,  and  a French  publication  of  not  much 
larger  fize,  entitled,  “ LVAnalyfe  des  Jeux  de  Hazard,” 
which  was  written  by  M.  Monmort,  and  publifhed  in  the 
year  1708.  In  this  latter  work,  the  author  having  chiefly 
infided  on  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  with  Mr.  Huygens, 
in  the  folution  of  his  problems,  Mr.  de  Moivre,  (who  con- 
fidered fuch  reafoning  as  neither  genuine  nor  natural,)  was 
induced,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Dodrine  of  Chances, 
(which  was  fird  publifhed  in  1717,)  to  adopt  a plainer  and 
lcfs  exceptionable  mode,  in  which  he  has  proceeded  from  the.. 
moll  fimple  to  the  mod  complicated  cafes;  fo  that,  by  the 
variety  of  his  problems  as  well  as  by  the  improvements  and 
additions  which  he  has  made  in  two  fubfequent  editions,  he 
has  rendered  his  work  one  of  the  bell  and  mod  copious  that 
has  ever  been  written  on  the  fubjed.  In  the  year  1740, 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  in  confequence,  as  he  obferves,  of 
the  high  price  of  the  preceding,  and  the  imperfedions  of 
other  books  on  the  fubjed,  was  led  to  publifh  a fmall  trea- 
tife on  “ the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,”  which,  like  his 
other  publications,  is  not  only  clear  and  concife,  but  con- 
tains fome  problems,  whofe  folutions  had  either  never  been 
attempted,  or,  at  lead,  never  before  communicated  to  the 
public.  Prior,  however,  to  the  two  lad-mentioned  publica- 
tions, a podhumous  work  of  Mr.  James  Bernoulli  was  pub*- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1713,  entitled,  “ De  Arte  Conjedandi,” 
containing  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Huygens’s  trad,  and  the 
folution  of  a great  variety  of  other  problems  deduced  from  the 
general  principles  of  combination.  The  fecond  part  of  this 
valuable  work  has  lately  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Mr.  Baron  Maferes,  with  copious  notes  and  commentaries, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  other  parts  had  not  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  firll  volume  of  his  Mathematical  Repofitory;  pub- 
lifhed in  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Dodfon  has  introduced  the  fo- 
lution of  feveral  quellions  in  the  dodrine  of  chances ; but 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  applying  them  to  the  dodrine  of 
annuities  and  furvivorfhips,  which  conflitutes  the  principal 
part  of  his  work.  In  the  year  1765,  and  at  other  times, , 
M.  D’Alembert  in  his  Opul'cnles,  <Scc.  wrote  different  eflays  ; 
and  about  15  years  ago  M.  Condorcet  publifhed  a fmall 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubjed.  But  as  thefe  works  are  almoft 
wholly  confined  to  the  invefligation  of  events,  whofe  pro- 
bability or  improbability  can  be  afcertained  by  no  compu- 
tation, they  ferve  more  to  fliew  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors 
than  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  In  addition  to  thefe, 
which  are  the  principal  publications  on  this  fubjed,  may  be 
noticed  a fmall  trad,  “ De  Menfura  Scrtis,”  given  by  Mr, . 
De  Moivre,  in  his  “ Mifcellanea  Analytica,”  and  fome 
papers  written  by  him,  by  MefTrs.  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and 
others,  in  the  Ads  of  Leiplic,  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  &c.  among  which  may  be  par- 
ticulariy  mentioned  an  “ Eflay  on  the  Method  of  calculating 
the  exad  probability  of  all  Conclufions  founded  on  Induc- 
tion, and  a “ Supplement”  to  that  eflay  : — the  one  preferved  : 
from  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  and  communi- 
cated, with  an  appendix,  by  Dr.  Price  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  year  1762  ; the  other  chiefly  written  by  Dr.  Price,  , 
and  communicated  in  the  following  year.  Thefe  trads 
contain  the  invefligation  of  a problem,  the  convei  fe  of  which 
had  formerly  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bernoulli,  De 
Moivre,  and  Simpfon.  Indeed,  both  the  problem  and  its 
converfe  may  juflly  be  confidered  not  only  as  the  mod  dif- 
ficult, but  as  the  mofl  important  that  can  be  propoftd  on 
the  fubjed;  having  (as  Dr.  Price  wTell  obferves)  “ no  lefs 
an  objed  in  view  than  to  fhew  what  reafon  we  have  for  - 
believing  that  there  are  in  the  conllitution  of  things  fixed  . 
laws,  according  to  which  events  happen ; and  that,  there- 
fore, , 
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fore,  the  frame  of  the  world  mull  be  the  effeCt  of  the  wif- 
dom  and  power  of  an  intelligent  caufe  ; and  thus  to  con- 
firm the  argument  taken  from  final  caufes  for  the  exiftence 
of  the  Deity.”  While  the  folution  of  thefe  problems  re- 
quire and  difplay  the  highelt  mathematical  (kill,  their  ap- 
plication proves  how  much  thofe  are  miltaken  who  have  m- 
linuated  that  the  “ doCtrine  of  chances  is  of  trivial  confe- 
quence  and  unworthy  ot  any  ferious  inquiry.”  In  truth, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  mathematics  of  more  confequence,  at 
lealt  in  this  country,  where  the  valuation  of  an  immenfe  pro- 
perty, and  the  future  provifion  of  many  thoufands  entirely 
depend  on  a right  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCt.  In  addition 
to  the  trails  and  papers  already  mentioned,  it  may  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  lait  communication  of  Dr.  Waring  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1791,  contains  the  folutions  of 
two  theorems  on  this  fubjeCt  ; but  as  the  chief  defign  of  the 
prefent  article  is  to  explain  the  general  principles  on  which 
all  folutions  in  the  doCtrinrs  of  chancts  are  founded,  rather 
than  to  give  a minute  hillorv  of  what  lias  already  been 
done,  or  an  analyfis  of  every  particular  cafe,  it  will  be  im- 
proper to  proceed  further  with  this  account. 

In  order  the  more  rightly  to  underftand'  the  fubjeCt 
it  will  be  nectffary  to  begin  with  the  following  defini- 
tions. 

Definition  I.  The  probability  of  an  event  is  the  ratio  of 
the  chance  for  its  happening  to  all  the  chances  for  its  hap- 
pening or  failing  : thus,  if  out  of  fix  chances  for  its  happen- 
ing or  failing,  there  were  only  two  chances  tor  its  happening, 
the.  probability  in  favour  of  Inch  an  event  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  2 to  6 ; that  is,  it  would  be  a fourth  proportional  to 
6,  2, and  1,  or  §.  For  the  fame  realon,  as  there  are  four 
chances  for  its  failing,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  not 
happen,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  4 to  6,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
will  be  a fourth  proportional  to  6,  4,  and  1,  or  §.  Hence, 
if  the  fractions  expreffing  the  probabilities  of  an  event’s  both 
happening  or  failing  be  added  together,  they  will  always  be 
found  equal  to  unity.  For  let  a be  the  number  of  chances 
for  the  event’s  happening,  and  b the  number  of  chances  for 


its  failing,  the  probability  in  the  firft  cafe  being , and 

a + 0 

.in  the  fecond  cafe  r,  their  fum  will  be  = — — - - = J . 

a + b a + b 

Having  therefore  determined  the  probability  of  any  event’s 
either  happening  or  failing,  the  probability  of  the  contrary 
will  always  be  obtained  by  fubtraCting  the  fraction  expreffing 
Inch  probability  from  unity. 

Definition  II.  The  expectation  of  an  event  is  the  prefent 
value  of'any  fum  or  thing  which  depends  either  on  the  hap- 
pening or  on  the  failing  of  fuch  event.  Thus,  if  the  receipt 
of  one  guinea  were  to  depend  on  the  throwing  of  any  parti- 
cular face  on  a die,  the  expectation  of  the  perfon  entitled  to 
receive  it  would  be  worth  3s.  6d.  ; for  fince  there  are  fix 
faces  on  a die,  and  only  one  of  them  can  be  thrown  to  entitle 
the  perfon  to  receive  his  money,  the  probability  that  fuch 
a face  will  be  thrown  being  (according  to  Definition  1.), 
it  follows  that  the  value  of  his  iutereft  before  the  trial  is 
made,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  his  expectation  is  equal 
to  onc-fixth  ot  a guinea,  or  3s.  6d.  Were  his  receiving  the 
money  to  depend  on  his  tnrowing  either  of  two  faces,  his 
expectation  would  be  equal  to  two-fixths  of  a guinea,  or  7s. 
And,  in  general,  fuppofing  the  prefent  value  of  the  money 
or  thing  to  be  received  to  be  A,  the  probability  of  the 
event’s  happening  to  be  denoted  by  a,  and  of  its  failing  by 

b,  the  cxpeQation  will  be  either  expreffed  by , or  by 

Or  U 


A b 

. , according  as  it  depends  either  on  the  event’s  happeft- 

. a + b 

ing,  or  on  its  failing. 

Definition  III.  Several  events  are  inconfijlcnt,  when,  if 
one  of  them  happens,  none  of  the  relt  can  : thus,  if  the  futrt 
S were  to  be  received  on  throwing  either  an  ace  or  a duce 
with  a fugle  die,  it  is  evident  that  the  txpeCtation  in  this 
cafe  would  depend  on  either  of  two  events  which  are  incon- 
JiJlent  with  each  other;  for  if  one  particular  face  is  thrown  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  other  Humid  be  turned  up  at  the  fame 
t'me.  And  lince  the  value  on  the  ace’s  bang  thrown  is 

S S 

— , and  its  value  on  the  duce’s  being  thrown  is  alfo  — , itfol- 
0 6 

lows  that  the  whole  expectation  will  be  equal  to  S multiplied 
into  the  fum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  two  events,  or  * ; 
and  this  is  univerfally,  true,  whatever  be  the  number  of  fuch 
events. 

Definition  IV.  Two  events  are  contrary,  when  one  or 
other  of  them  muft,  and  both  together  cannot  happen. 

Definition  V.  An  event  is  faid  to  be  determined,  when 
it  has  either  happened  or  failed. 

Definition  VI.  Events  zee  independent,  when  the  hap- 
pening of  anyone  of  them  does  neither  increafe  nor  i (.fieri  the 
probability  of  the  red.  Thus,  if  a perfon  undertook  with  a 
fugle  die  to  throw  an  ace  at  two  fuccellive  trials,  it  is  ob<f 
vious  (however  his  expectation  may  be  afftCted)  that  the 
probability  of  his  throwing  an  ace  in  the  one  is  neither 
increafed  nor  leffened  by  the  refult  of  the  other  trial. 

Theorem. 

“ The  probability  that  two  fubfequent  events  will  both 
happen,  is  equal  to  the  prcduCt  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
happening  of  thofe  events  confdered  feparately.” 

Snppofe  the  chances  for  the  happening  and  failing  of  the 
firft  event  to  be  denoted  by  b , and  thofe  for  its  happening 
only  to  be  denoted  by  a.  Snppofe,  in  like  manner,  the 
chances  for  the  fecond  event’s  happening  and  fading  to  be 
denoted  by  d,  and  thofe  for  its  happening  only  by  c ; then 
will  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  each  of  thofe  events, 

feparately  confdered,  be,  according  to  Definition  I.  ~ and 

b 

refptCtively.  Since  it  is  neceffary  that  the  firft  event- 


d 

fliould  happen  before  any  thing  can  be  determined  in  regard 
to  the  fecond,  it  is  evident  that  the  expectation  on  the  latter 
muft  be  leffened  in  proportion  to  the  improbability  of  the 
foimer.  Were  it  certain  that  the  firft  event  would  happen, 

in  other  words,  were  a — 3or  j = t,  the  expectation  011 


the  fecond  event  would  be 


But  if  a is  lefs  than  l,  and 


the  expedition  on  the  fecond  event  is  reftrained  to  the  con- 
tingency of  its  having  happened  the  lirft  time,  that  expecta- 
tion will  be  fo  much  lefs  than  it  was  on  the  former  fuppo- 

fition  as  - is  lefs  than  unity.  Hence  we  have  j : a~  — ~ 
b ] b d 

: y-j  f°r  Ae  true  expectation  in  this  cafe. 

Corollary,  By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  any  number 
of  fubfequent  events  is  equal  to  the  “ product  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  thofe  events  feparately  confdered,”  and  therefore 
if  a always-  denote  the  probability  of  its  happening,  and  b 
the  probability  of  its  happening  and  failing,  the  fraction 
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will  exprefs  the  probability  of  its  happening  « times  fuc  take.  p!aC,C  '(n  'hher  of  ways.  Hi.  By 

E r J rr  O v * Its  liamif  nirur  the  fir  t twn  nwrl  fai  mrr  the  tirr,s  tVw» 


I” 

1 n 

ceflively,  and  (by  Definition  1.)  the  fradlion  — — — will  ex- 

prrfs  the  probability  of  its  failing  n times  fucceffively. 

Remark.  It  fhonld  be  obfervtd  that,  in  fome  inllances, 
the  probability  of  eachfubfequenteventneceffarilydiffers  from 
that  which  preceded  it,  while  in  others  it  continues  invariably 
the  fame  through  any  number  of  trials.  In  the  one  cafe  the 
probabilities  are  expreffed,  as  in  the  theorem,  by  fractions, 
whofe  numerators  and  denominators  continually  vary  ; in  the 
other  they  are  expreffed,  as  in  the  corollary,  by  one  and  the 
fame  invariable  fraction.  But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  the  following  examples. 

J.  Suppofe,  that  out  of  a Inap  of  counters,  of  which  one 
part  of  them  are  white  and  the  other  red,  a perfon  were 
twice  fucceffively  to  take  out  one  of  them,  and  that  it  were 
required  to  determine  the  probability  that  tliefe  (hould  be 
red  counters.  If  the  number  of  the  white  be  6,  and  the 
number  of  the  red  be  4,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  already 
been  fhown,  that  the  probability  of  taking  out  a red  one  the 
firll  t'me  will  he  T45  : but  the  probability  of  taking  it  out 
the  2d  t'me  will  be  different  ; for  linee  one  counter  has  been 
taken  out,  there  are  now  only  nine  remaining  ; and  finee,  in 
order  to  the  2d  trial,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  counter  taken 
out  fhould  have  been  a red  one,  the  number  of  thofe  red 
ones  mutt  have  been  reduced  to  3.  Confequently,  the  chance 
of  drawing  out  a red  counter  the  2d  time  will  be  and  the 
probability  of  drawing  it  out  the  iff  and  2d  time  will  (by 

this  theorem)  be  X = — . 

10  x 9 t 

2.  Suppofe  next,  that  with  a fingle  die,  a perfon  under- 
took to  throw  an  ace  twice  fucceffively  : in  this  cafe  the 
probability  of  throwing  it  the  firll,  does  not  in  the  leaff  alter 
bis  chance  erf  throwing  it  the  fecond  time,  as  the  number  of 
faces  on  the  die  is  the  fame  in  both  trials.  The  probability, 
therefore,  in  each  will  be  expreffed  by  the  fame  fraftion,  fo 
that  the  probability,  before  any  trial  is  made,  will,  by  the 
preceding  corollary,  be  x \ = -d-^.  On  thefe  conclu- 
iions  depend  all  the  computations,  however  complicated  and 
laborious,  in  the  dodlrine  of  chances.  But  this  perhaps  will 
be  more  clearly  exemplified  in  the  following  problems,  which, 
containing  the  folution  of  fome  of  the  moff  difficult  and  im- 
portant cafes,  will  ferve  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
every  other  investigation  is  founded  in  this  intricate  and  ex- 
haufflefs  fubjtft. 

Problem  I. 

To  determine  the  probability  that  an  event  happens  a 
given  number  of  times  and  no  more,  in  a given  number  of 
trials. 

Solution.  1.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  its  happen- 
ing only  once  in  two  trials,  and  Let  the  ratio  of  its  happen- 
ing to  that  of  its  failing  be  as  a to  l.  Then  linee  the  event 
can  take  place  only  by  its  happening  the  firft,  and  fading 

a b 

the  fecond  time,  the  probability  of  which  is : — - X 


a b 


a + b a 4-  b 


= — - , or  by  its  failing  the  firff  and  happening  the  fecond 

a + Zl* 

time,  the  probability  of  which  is  , the  fum  of  thefe 


two  fra£tions,  or 


lab 


^VT\' 

will  be.  the  probability  required. 


a + bV 

2.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  its  happening  only 
twice  in  three  trials.  In  this  cafe  the  event,  if  it  happens, 


its  happening  the  firff  two,  and  failing  the  third  time,  the 

probability  of  which  is  t.  2dly.  By  its  failing  the  firff: 

a b]  x 

and  happening  the  other  two  times,  the  probability  of  which 
. baa 

is-nrrr—  ; or,  jdly. 


a-\-b\3 


By  its  happening  the  firftand  third,  and 

aba 


failing  trie  fecond  time,  the  probability  or  which  is 

a + b)3 

The  fum  of  thefe  fractions,  therefore,  or  - - , will  be  the 


a -f-  b\  ’ 

required  probability.  I y the  fame  method  ofreafoning,  the 
probability  of  its  happening  only  cnee  in  three  trials  ; or, 
which  rs  the  fame  thing,  of  its  failing  twice  in  three  trials, 
b h a 


may  be  found  equal  to 


a + i 


L 


3.  Let  the  probability  of  the  event’s  happening  only  once 

in  four  trials  be  required.  In  this  cale  it  muff  either  happen' 
tne  far  1 1 and  fail  in  the  three  fucceedmg  trials — or  happen! 
the  2d  and  fail  in  the  1 ft,  3d,  and  4th  trials — or  happen  the 
3d  and  fail  in  the  iff,  2d,  and  4th  trials — or  happen  the  4th 
and  fail  in  the  iff,  2d,  and  jd  trials.  The  probability  of 

, the  required. probability  will  be 


a b 3 


b\ 


each  of  thefe  being 
4 a b3 

, ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  probability  of  its  han» 

a + b?  _ . ; p 

pening  three  times  and  failing  only  once  in  four  trials  will 

b,2±fa. 

a t ziy 

4.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  its  happening  twice 
and  failing  twice  in  four  trials  : here  the  event  may  be  de- 
termined in  either  of  fix  different  ways.  iff.  By  its  hap- 
pening the  iff  and  2d,  and  failing  in  the  3d  and  4th 
trials — 2dly,  by  its  happening  the  iff  and  3d  and  fail- 
ing the  2d  and  4th  trials- — 3dly,  by  its  happening  the  ill 
and  4th  and  failing  the  2d  and  3d  trials — 4thly,  by  its  hap- 
pening the  2d  and  3d  and  failing  the  iff  and  4th  trials — ■ 
jjthly , by  its  happening  the  2d  and  4th  and  failing  the  iff  and 
3d  trials — or,  Cthly,  by  its  happening  the  3d  and  4th  and  fail- 
ing the  iff  and  2d  trials.  Each  of  thefe  probabilities  being 

expreffed  by  » it  follows  that  the  fum  of  them,  or 


6aiR 

a A4 


a + /.V 

will  exprefs  the  probability  required.. 


By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  the  probability  in  any 
other  cafe  may  be  determined.  But  if  the  number  of  trials 
be  very  great,  thefe  operations  will  become  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  therefore  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  a more  ge- 
neral method  of  folution. 

Suppoling  n to  be  the  whole  number  of  trials,  and  d the 
number  of  times  in  which  the  event  is  to  take  place,  the 
probability  of  the  event’s  happening  d times  fucceffively, 

and  failing  the  remaining  n d times,,  will  be 


a + b]d 

bn~d  a‘l.bn~'i 

:>i  a= . But  as  there  is  the  fame  probability 

n + l\  a -f-  i\ 

of  its  happening  any  other  t/affigned  trials  and  failing  in  the 
reft,  it  is  evident  that  this  probability  ought  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  d things  can  be  combined  in  n things,  which,  by 

the  known  rules  of  combination,  are  = ~ x - — - x - — - 

J 2 . 3 

continued 
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«ontimied  to  dl  terms;  the  general  rule  therefore  will  once  at  lead,  unlefs  it  fails  every  time,  the  probability re- 
* '--d  . quired  (by  Def.  I.)  will  always  be  expreued  by  the  diner-. 


fee 


bn‘ 


multiplied  into  n X 


n — i 


2 « — 3 

X con- 

3 4 


« + b] 
tinued  to  d terms. 

Example.  Suppofing  a perfon  with  fix  dice  undertakes 
to  throw  two  aces  and  no  more  ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
that  he  undertakes  with  one  die  to  throw  an  ace  twice,  and 
no  more,  ii^lix  tri  «Js,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  his  fucceeding,  a being  in  this  cafe  = i,  b — 5, 
n = 6,  and  d = 3,  the  above  exprefiions  will  become  = 

multiplied  into  6 X-=  , - - = — very  nearly. 

‘■6  2 4665  6 10 

Hence,  fince  there  are  only  two  chances  for  his  fucceeding, 
while  there  are  tight  for  his  failing,  the  odds  againft  him 
will  be  as  four  to  one. 

Problem  II. 

To  determine  the  probability  that  an  event  happens  a 
given  number  of  times  in  a given  number  of  trials  ; fuppofing, 
%s  in  the  former  problem,  the  probability  of  its  happening 
each  time  to  that  of  its  failing  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  a to  b. 


ence  between  unity  and  ■ » 

1 7 4* 

3.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  an  event’s  happen- 
ing twice  at  lead  in  three  trials.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fucceed 
if  it  happens  the  id  and  2d,  and  fails  the  3d  time,  if  it 
happens  the  lit  and  3d  and  fails  the  2d  time,  if  it  happens 
the  2d  and  3d  and  fails  the  firll  time,  or  if  it  happens  each 

time  fucceffively.  The  ift  three  probabilities  are  and 

; therefore  the  probability  required  will 
If  the  event  is  to  happen  twice  at  leaft. 


the  4th  is 


be  = 


a + b\3 
a 3 4 - 3 d1  b 


a 4"  , 

in  four  times,  the  probability  of  its  happening  during  the 
firll  three  times  has  been  already  found.  Let  it  be  fuppofed 
to  have  happened  only  ence  in  thefe  times,  the  probability  of 

.3  abb 

which,  by  the  preceding  problem,  is  -c— — -r  ; then  will  the 


Solution.  It  will  be  obferved  that  this  problem  materially  probability  of  its  happening  the  4th,  after  having  happened 


differs  from  the  preceding,  in  as  much  as  the  event  in  that 
problem  was  reltrained  fo  that  it  fhould  happen  neither 
•more  nor  lefs  often  than  a given  number  of  times,  while  in  this 
problem  the  event  is  determined  equally  favourable  by  its 
happening  either  as  often  or  oftener  than  a given  number  of 
times,  fo  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  there  is  no  further  reftric- 
tion  than  that  it  fhould  not  fall Jlcort  of  that  number. 

1.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  an  event  happening 
once  at  leaf!  in  two  trials. — If  it  happens  the  firll,  and  fails 
■the  fecond  time,  or  fails  the  firfl  and  happens  the  fecond 
time,  or  happens  both  times,  the  event  will  have  equally  fuc- 

ceeded.  The  probability  in  the  firft  cafe  is • .thepro- 


once  in  the  three  preceding,  be 


3 ** 


and  therefore  the 


whole  probability  will  be 
a3  4-  4 a?  I 4 -6  a*  b1 


a3  + 3 a1  b 


-f 


5a 


H* 


a + Zil  ’ a + b\ 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner, 


a 4-  iV 

it  mav  be  found  that  the  probability  of  an  event’s  happening 

a*  4-  4 a3  b + 6 a* 

twice  at  leaft  in  five  trials,  will  be  = - 

a + ft 

4 a bl  a’  + 4 10  a3  i!  + 10  a*  b~ 

v —Z — — 


liability  in  the  fecond  is 


b a 

a 4-  b\ 


a + b)’ 

, and  the  probability  in  the 


a a 


third  is 

a + A 
lab  4-  a & 


; hence  the  probability  required  will  be  = 


+ 


a 4-  b q _j_  pp  a 4 b\ 

And  if  the  probability  of  the  event’s  happening  thrice  in  4, 
5,  6,  &c.  trials  be  required,  they  may,  by  puvfuing  the  fame 
a3  -J-  4 cd  b a3  4~  'J  a*  b 4*  1 0 °}  b2 , 

Heps,  be  found  = — — _ 24—, : r.  " 

a + b]  a 4-  l) 

dfj-6  a'b  + 1 5 «4  &c>  refpeaively.  Hence^ 


aTft' 

2.  Let  the  probability  be  required  of  its  happening  once 
ift  three  times.  Provided  it  has  happened  once  at  leaf!  in 
the  firll  two  trials,  the  event  will  have  equally  fucceeded, 
whether  it  happens  or  fails  in  the  third  trial,  and  therefore 

- a - will  reprefent  the  probability  in  this  cafe.  But 
•a  4"  i ' 

it  may  have  failed  in  the  firll  two  and  happened  in  the  third 

trial,  the  probability  of  which  is ; adding  this  to  the 

a + t}3 

r n-  , 4-  3 a*  b 4-  3 ah1 

preceding  fraction,  we  have for  the  pro- 

a -+-  £l 

In  like  manner  the  probability  of  its  hap- 

• , a • r •.  ...  . a3 -\~  Xalb  + xabb 

pening  once  at  leaft  in  four  trials  will  be 

a + by 

ab3  a* +6a3b + 60*  b*  + 40b3  . , ... 

4-  t . = , and  the  probabi- 

lity  of  its  happening  once  at  leaft  in  n times  will  be  = 

*”  “ tin  . 

. T~ In  other  words,  fince  the  event  muft  happen 

i+b]' 


bability  required. 


a 4-  b\ 

it  follows,  that  if  the  binomial  a -f-^be  raifed  to  the  nth  power, 
theprobability  of  an  event’shappening  at  leaflr/  times  inn  trials 

a"  4-  nan-'b  + n . . a”  ~ 2 l1  (n  + I — d) 

will  be  = -2  — . — 

a 4- 

that  is,  the  feries  in  the  numerator  muft  be  continued  till  the 
index  of  a becomes  equal  to  d. 

Corollary.  From  this  folution  it  appears  that  the  feries 
l*  +nb*-'a  + «.”-^.b*-'a'to  J terms^  wm  exprefs  the 

~~=R" 

probability  of  the  event’s  not  happening  fo  often  as  d times 
in  n trials. 

Example.  Suppofing  a perfon  with  fix  dice  undertakes 
to  throw  two  aces  or  more  in  the  ift  trial,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  his  fucceeding  ? In  this  cafe  a , b,  n,  and  d being 
refpe&ively  equal  to  1,  5,  6,  and  2,  the  above  expreffion 
1 4-30  4 1$  X 23  4 20  x 125  + 15  X 62J 
will  become  — — "■  ‘^6 

— 1 2’2^ J.  Hence  the  odds againjl  his  fucceeding  will  be  as 
46656 

34371;  to  12,281,  or  very  nearly  as  2 . -f  to  one. 

Prohlem 


Problem  III. 


DOCTRINE  OF  CHANCES. 

Let  s be  made  = the  hyp.  log.  oF  z 4 hyp.  log.  of  a , then 


To  determine  the  number  of  trials  in  which  it  {hall  become 
an  equal  chance,  that  ?.n  event  happens  d times  : fuppofing 
ftill  the  ratio  of  the  event’s  happening  to  that  of  its  failing 
in  any  fmgle  trial  to  be  as  a to  l. 

Solution.  Let  n be  the  number  fought  : then  fince  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  preceding  corollary,  that  the  probability  of 
the  event’s  not  happening  d times  in  n trials  is  equal  to 
ln  + n bn  ~ 1 a -j-  n . n-~l  b” ~ 2 a0.. ..(d) 

-r-:—  e- — , and  lince  this  exprefiion, 

a + 1] 

from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  mud  be  = i,  it  follows 


will  d 4 x be  =.  s ~ See.  and  x 4 

a 2 a 


-f  &c. 


d 


— . But  this 


3 or  . a — x a — i a 

feries  converges  fo  extremely  fad,  that  it  will  be  rcceffary 
to  take  oniy  the  fird  term  of  it,  and  confequently'  x will  be 

= , or  — .3 1237.  Hence  d 4 a:  ( = np)  will  be 

= 2 — .31237  = I .68763  nearly. 


that  the  feries  1 4 


I + 


1 .an 


2 . b b 


■\-...(d)  will  be  — 3dly.  If  d 


, 1 4 *1 " np  it2  . p* 

a be  — 3,  or — = 1 — , 


let 


, and  t;  ertfore  in  order  to  obtain  a folution  of  this 
2 

problem,  it  will  be  nectflury  to  find  the  unknown  quantity 
n. 

If  a is  = b , or,  in  other  words,  if  the  chances  of  the  event’s 
happening  or  failing  are  equal,  the  feries  will  become  (imply 


d 4-  .v  as  in  the  former  cafe  be  — np  and  a — d -f-  r ; let 
m alfo  be  = 1 4 d -f-  — , then  will  np  = hyp.  log.  of 

2 -f  hyp.  log.  of  m 4 a x -1 = hyp.  log.  of  2 4 


m — a a . x 


I 4 n + » • rt  — 1 4 rt  . ti  — 1 


1 4 1 


2 m‘ 


But  the  fird  half  of  the  terms  of  the  binomial  1 irn  "are  equal 
to  the  red  of  the  terms,  or  half  the  whole  power,  and  the 
whole  number  of  terms,  in  any  binomial,  raiftd  to  the  nth 
power,  is  = « 4 I.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  exponent, 
11,  in  this  cafe  will  always  be  = 2e/  — 1 ; fo  that  fuppofing 
a counter  to  have  a black  and  a white  face,  and  that  it  were 
required  to  determine  the  number  of  throws  which  would  be 
necefiary  to  make  it  an  equal  chance,  that  either  face  fliould 
be  turned  up.  3,  4,  5,  Sec.  times,  the  number  thus  required 
will  he  5,  7,  9,  See. 

Ii,  or  the  contrary,  indead  of  being  equal,  the  ratio  of  l to 
a is  indefinitely  great,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  the 

fraction  — - is  indefinitely  fmall ; let  this  fraction  be  made 
b 4 

■ . np  nr . p2  «J  . p1  , , 

= p,  then  we  have  1 3 1-  ....(rt  \ = 

x 22.3" 


a x 4 .v  x a x 

1 !u. = hyp.  lo£.  of  2 m 

.v2  ; 1 in 

m 4 ax  -\ 

2 

2 rt  a — 2 m — m a , „ . , . . 

-j — . x3  4 &c.  or  (making  s = hyp.  log 

2 m)  x 4 aa  " m‘x"'  + 


2 m -{-  m a — 2 a a 


2 . m . m — rt 


6 in2 . m — a 


4 See. 


m . s — - d 2 m . s - 

d d 


or,  (negle&ing  all  the  terms  in 


m — a 

this  feries  except  the  fird)  x 


2 m . s — d 

Jd 


= • — • 3168. 


Hence  we  have  np  — 3 — .31 68  = 2.  6843.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fame  manner  when  d is  = 4,  the  value  of  x 


may  be  found  = 


1.2.3  . m . s 
d> 


(m  being  in  this  cafe 


+7i: 


xll.  Let  d be  = 1,  then  will  the  above  equation  become 

PP  , _P±_ 

2 "r  3 


= 1 4 d + ~~~  4 — )•  And  univerfally  if  m be 

2 6 ’ 

made  = 1 + (/  4 — + — p &c-  (<D  an(^  s = 

2 2.3 

the  hyp.  log.  of  2 m \ the  value  of  x will  always  be  — 


« X log.  j 4 p • — log.  2 ; that  is,  (fince p 


I . 2 . 3 . 4 ....  d — I 


- d 


, which,  in  every  cafe,  may 


PP 


— Sec.  is  equal  the  hyp.  log.  of  i p-p'jnx  p — — 1 — - — 

2 3 

— Sec.  = hyp.  log.  of  2,  and  confequently,  in  as  much  as 
p is  indefinitely  fmall,  np  — . 69314  &c.  or  very  near- 

iy- 

2 dly.  Let  d be  - 2,  and  the  equation  in  tins  cafe  will  be 
1 4 np  — - — —7  or  (making  np  — d 4 x and  a — d 4 J ) 


hyp.  log.  of  2 4 hyp-  log-  of  a 4 x = np.  But  the 

■ . Q * 

- ^ X X XX 

fi  ixion  of  the  hyp.  log.  of  u 4 * is  — 4 — 5 &c- 


whole  fluent  corredled  is  = the  hyp.  log.  of  a d — - 

' r c a 2 a1 


A “ — 7 ~ &c- 

3 rtJ 

Vol,  VII. 


'I 

be  found  very  nearly  equal  to — ; fo  that  when  the  ratio 

of  b to  a is  indefinitely  great  n wall  always  be  very  nearly  = 
d — . 3 x — ; and  fince  it  is  — 2 d — 1 v hen  b and  a are 

Cl 

equal,  it  follows  that  the  true  value  in  all  intermediate  cafes 

mud  be  between  thefe  limits,  or  nearly  — - x d — . 3 4 

a 

d — .7.  If  d,  however,  be  a great,  and  — a fmall  number, 
the  value  will  be  exprclTcd  with  fuflicieut  accuracy  by  the 

r o- 

fraction  — . 

rt 

Example  r.  In  how  many  throws  with  four  dice  may  it 
be  undertaken  to  turn  up  the  four  aces. 

/Inf.  The  number  of  chances  for  the  event’s  failing  in  any 
3 K finglc 


DOCTRINE  OF  CHANCES. 

jtn0.ip  trial  heinr  ^-1  = 120?,  while  there  is  only  one  the  probability  that  there  fhall  be  precifely  p of  white, 
£ ^ £ 129*  q of  red,  r of  blue,  & c.  will  be  expreffed  by  the  fra&ion 

chance  for  its  happening,  - will  be  = — and  the  num-  . &c  b . b - i . b - 2 . Sec.  . . 

a — — (/>)  x — (?)  x 


ber  required  will  be  = 1295  X x — • 3 1 • 3 — 

9°7- 

Example  2.  In  how  many  throws  with  four  dice  may  it 
be  undertaken  to  turn  up  15  points  twice  ? 

Anf.  The  number  of  chances  for  throwing  15  points  with 
4 dice  being  140  (fee  Prob.  VII.),  and  the  number  of 

chances  for  miffing  being  6 4 — 140  = 11  $6,  — will  be 

equal  t0  ! 1 -1^  and  therefore  the  number  required  will  be  = 
^ 140 

X a - .'3  + 2 - . 3 = 15  nearly. 

140 

Example  3.  Suppofing  a lottery,  like  that  for  the  prefent 
year  (1806),  confiding  of  25,000  tickets,  of  which  20  are 
to  be  prizes  of  icool.  and  upwards ; how  many  tickets  mull 
be  bought  in  order  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  that  the 
purchafer  has  one  of  thofe  prizes  ? 


1.2.3.  &c- 


n X 


72  — x 


n — 2 


« — 3 


c — 1 . c — 2 . &c. 
1.2.3.  &c- 


(r)  &c. 


4 


Anf.  In  this  cafe  — is 
J a 


24.980 

? 

20 


and,  therefore,  the 


3 + 1 


7 = 


number  required  will  be  = 1249  x x 
875  nearly. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  this  lottery  the  whole  number 
of  prizes  of  every  defcription  being  5210,  it  may  be  found 
by  the  preceding  rule  that  it  will  be  neceffary  to  buy  about 
3 tickets,  in  order  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  that  the  pur- 
chafer has  a prize. 

Problem  IV. 

Suppofe  a given  number  («)  of  counters  of  the  fame 
fliape  and  lize,  but  marked  with  different  colours,  (of  which 
a are  white,  b are  red,  c are  blue,  Sec.)  to  be  mixed  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  and  that  a given  number  ( m ) of  them  were  to 
be  taken  out  at  random  ; it  is  required  to  determine  the 
probability  that  there  fhall  be  precifely  p white,  q red, 
r blue,  &c. 

Solution.  By  the  well  known  rules  of  combination,  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  a things  may  be  combined, 
fo  that  there  fhall  be  p things  in  each  parcel,  is  = 

Llf — — — . the  number  of  ways  in  which 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4.  &c.  (/>)’  ; 

h things  may  be  combined,  fo  that  there  fhall  be  q things  in 


Sec.  ( m ). 

Example.  Suppofing  that  out  of  a heap  of  30  cards, 
confiding  of  12  diamonds,  10  fpades,  and  8 clubs,  3 be 
taken  out ; it  is  required  to  determine  the  probability  that 
there  fhall  be  one  of  each  fort.  Becaufe  n,  the  number  of 
things,  is  = 30  ; m,  the  number  of  things  taken  out, 
= 3;  a = 12,  b — 10,  c = 8,  and  p,  q,  and  r each  = 

. , ....  12  x 10  X 8 48 

1,  the  above  exprelhon  will  be  — — . . 

20  28  203 

30  x — X — 

2 3 

Hence,  the  cdd3  are  as  155  to  48,  or  rather  more  than  three 
to  one  againjl  the  contingency  above-mentioned.  If  nine 
were  taken  out,  of  which  four  were  to  be  diamonds,  three 
fpades,  and  two  clubs,  the  odds  againjl  their  being  taken  in 
that  order  would  be  very  nearly  22,250  to  one. 

Corollary.  If  only  counters  of  one  colour  are  to  be  taken 

, . _.  ....  _ , a.  a — l.a  — 2.  a — 3.(722) 

out,  the  fraction  will  be  limply  = — .: . 

n—  i.n  — 2.11  — 3.(771) 

If  counters  of  two  colours,  m will  become  = p + <7* 
and  the  fraction  expreffing  the  probability  will  be  = 


a.  a 


1.  a — 2 


(p)  X 


b.b  — x . b — 2 ( q ) 
~~  2.  3.  " 


72.  7Z  — I.  n — 2.  72 


3.  (in) 


But  if  either 


1.  2.  3.  4.  &c. 

p or  q,  and  confequently  a and  b are  very  large  numbers,  the 
great  multitude  of  terms  involved  in  the  operation  will  ren- 
der it  almod  impradficable,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necef- 
fary to  have  recourfe  to  fome  method  of  reducing  the  la- 
bour. 


Since  the  denominator 


72.  n — 1.  72  — 2 

1.  2.  3.  Sec 


&c.  (722)  is  = 


11  — 1 


72 


&C. 


72  — a — 1 


each  parcel,  is  = 


b . b—  1.3—  2....{q) 


; the  number  of  ways 


722  . 222  — 1 

72  — a — r 


1 • 2 -3  &c.  (q)  

in  which  c things  may  be  combined,  fo  that  there  fhall  be  r 4 . &c.  (y) 

‘EELEEJp'  and  fo  * — 

1.2.3  &C*  (0  * 

*>n.  The  number  of  ways,  therefore,  in  which,  a,  3,  c,  8cc.  _ 
things  may  be  combined,  fo  that  there  fhall  be  p of  the  ift,  a 


722  — 2 . Sc c.  ( p ) 

See.  , v 72  . 72  — I 


(722  - a)  — 


n — 2 &c. 


3 • 

(«) 


things  in  each  parcel  is  = 


3 — 1 . 3 — 2 


772  . 772  I . 272  2 . &C.  (/>) 

&c.  (772  — a) 


i . 2.  3 . 4 . &c.  (y) 


the  fraction 


a — x . a — 2 


y of  the  2d,  r of  the  3d,  &c.  will  be  = 


a . a — 1 . a — 2,...(p) 
1 . 2 . 3 &c.  {p) 


&c. 


&c.  ( p ) x 


3 . 3 — 1.  3 — 2 . See.  (q) 
1.2.3  See. 


n — x - 72  — 2. 72  — 3&c 


3 .3—  1 ■ 3 — 2....(q)  c . c- 
X — — - — : — 1 x 


-1  . c — 2...-(r ) 


. , s „ .X  &c.  But 

I.2.3  See.  {q)  1.2.3  &c.  (r) 

the  number  of  ways  in  which  n things  may  be  combined, 
fo  that  there  lhall  be  222  things  in  each  parcel,  without  any 
reftri&ion  as  to  their  being  compofed  of  any  particular  fort, 


a . a — 1 


. &e. 

Sec 


1 (m) 


(/>)  X b . b — 1 . 3 — 2 


72  . 72  — I . 22  - 


is  = 2»..(m)  jt  f0p0WS  therefore,  that 

1 . 2 . 3 &c.  (772)  ’ 

4j»  taking  out  m (or  p -p  q -f  r 4-  &c.)  counters, 


will  be  = ■ — 
Sec.  (q)  x m 


n . n — 1 


7?2  — 1 . 772  — 2 Sec. 


(P) 


b.b—  1 . 3 — 2 Sec.  {m  — a) 


- 2 . &c.  (a) 

But  the  laft  fa&or 
of 


of  l . b — 1.1—2  See.  (mj  — a)  is  b — m + a + I,  there- 
fore the  firft  and  following  terms  of  the  fraction 
b . b 1 . b 2 &c.  (<7) 

• — == — — - ■ will  be  a + b — ttt,  a -\-  b ~ 

b . b — 1 . b — 2 &c.  (/?z  — a) 

m — i,  &c.  or  (making  <2  + b — »j  = ?>)  = d 

v — 2 &c. ; hence  the  required  probability  will  be  = 

a . a 


DOCTRINE  OF  CHANCES. 

bability  that  it  is  taken  out  the  fecond,  after  having  failed 

the  firft  trial,  will  be  = 1 — x — - — = — ; theprobabi- 

n n — 1 n 

lity  of  its  being  taken  out  the  third,  after  having  failed 


1 • the  firft  two  trials,  will  in  like  manner  be  = 1 x 


1 . a — 2 . See. 


3 . &c. 


-(/>)  Xv.  v — 1 . v—  2 . &c.  (a  + q—m) 


1 — 


X m . m — 1 . m — 2 . See.  ( p ) 
n — 3 &c.  (a) 

lours  are  taken  out,  the  fradlion  expreffing  the  probability 
that  there  lhall  be  p of  a fort,  q ot  b fort,  and  r of  c fort, 
will,  by  purfuing  the  fame  fteps,  (and  making  d — a + b 

a . a — 1 . a — 2.  , b . b — 1 

(/)  X 

1.2*3  1.2. 


- X = — ; and  univerfally  the  probability* 

of  its  being  taken  out  at  any  other  trial,  after  having  failed 
in  the  preceding  ones,  will  be  = — . The  probability  there- 
If  counters  of  three  co-  fore,  that  it  will  not  be  taken  out  at  any  particular  trial  will 


n . n 


n — 2 


be  1 ; hence  the  probability  that  l is  not  taken  out 


'+  c — m)  be  reduced  to 


n — 1 . n — 2 


( q ) X d . d — 1 . d — 2 (a  + b + r 


the  fecond  will  be  1 . And  fince  the  only  cafe  in  - 

ti 

which  the  condition  of  the  problem  can  be  defeated,  when  b 
is  not  the  fecond  taken  out,  is  by  a’ s having  been  taken  out 

the  firft  ; if  this  probability  or  — x I be  fubtradl- 


X m 


« — 3 • » ~ 4 


ed  from  1 (or  from  the  probability  of  b’s  not  being 


m — 1 


171  2 ?).  which  will  alfo  greatly  ieffen  the 

(a  + b) 

labour,  provided  a,  b,  p,  and  q are  not  very  large,  and  that  ^ 


taken  out  the  fecond  without  any  reftridlion  as  to  a)  the  re- 


mainder or  1 — — -f- 


will  be  the  probability  that 


la  Dour,  provided  a,  o,  p,  anu  - b is  not  taken  out  the  fecond,  and  that  0 is  taken  out  at  any 

r be  always  put  to  denote  the  higheft  number.  In  fhort,  if  other  trf  , , the  firft  ! that  is,  the  fraaion  1 1 

only  one  fet  of  counters  or  things  be  very  numerous,  and  2 

the  others  inconfiderable,  an  exprefilon  will  always  be  ob-  - -f  — — — will  exprpfs  h:  probability  that  neither  of  the 
tained  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  which  lhall  give  the  " n . n — 1 

probability  required  with  very  little  trouble.  counters  marked  a and  b will  be  taken  out  in  their  right  order. 

Example.  Suppofing  a lottery  like  that  of  the  prefent  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  probability  that 
year  (1806)  to  confift  of  25000  tickets,  of  which  three  are  neither  of  the  three  counters  marked  a , b,  and  c,  lhall  come 
to  be  prizes  of  20,000b  each,  and  three  of  io.oool.  each  ; out  in  their  right  order. — By  reafoning  as  above,  and  /up- 
and  that  a perfon  had  purchafed  3000  of  thofe  tickets. — pojing  the JirJl  trial  to  have  been  made , the  probability  that  the 
What  is  the  probability  of  his  having  among  them  one  prize  counters  marked  b and  c lhall  not  come  out  the  fecond  and 
of  2o,oool.  and  one  prize  of  io,oool?  In  this  cafe  n is  equal  2 1 

, o .SU  «=  3, 4 = 3,  t =>.?=■•■»  =3~0.r=  th^be  =.-—  + ===-===•  The  pro. 
2998,  and  d=  22,000  ; hence  the  above  exprelhon  becomes  j 

3 X 3 X 22000  X 21,999  X 21,998  x 21,997  x bability  therefore  that  a is  the  firft  taken  out  (or—  j being 
25,000  x 24,999  X 24,998  X 24,997  X 24996  X x ” 

multiplied  into  this  exprefiion  will  give 


3°°°  ^ — .0777.  The  odds  therefore  againjl  his  hav- 
24,995 

ing  thofe  two  prizes  will  be  as 9,223  to  777,  or  nearly  as  12 

to  1. 

Problem  V. 

Suppofe  a given  number  («)  of  counters  marked  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  &c.  to  be  mixed  promifeuoufly  and  taken  out  at  ran- 
dom ; to  determine  the  probability  that  none  of  them  lhall 
come  out  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Solution  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  probability 
that  neither  of  the  two  counters  marked  a and  b lhall  come 
out  in  the  right  order.  The  probability  that  any  of  the 

counters  is  taken  out  at  any  particular  trial  is  compounded L_ 

of  the  probability  of  its  having  previoully  failed,  and  of  the  n . n — 1 . .. 
probability  of  its  being  taken  out  at  that  particular  trial,  three  counters  lhall  be  taken  out  in  their  proper  order. 
Now  fince  the  chance  of  b’s  being  taken  out  the  firft  is 

— , and  the  chance  of  its  being  taken  out  the  fecond  (when 


+ 

n — I 

— for  the  probability  of  the  only  event 

n . n — 1 . n — 2 

(when  b and  c have  not  been  taken  out  in  their  right  order) 
which  can  defeat  the  condition  of  the  problem.  This  being 

fubtrafted  from  1 i (or  the  probability 

n n . n — 1 

that  l and  c have  not  been  taken  out  fecond  and  third  with* 

. . 3 ** 

out  any  reftridfion  as  to  a ) will  give  1 — — + 


n — 1 


for  the  probability  that  neither  of  the 


III.  In  the  fame  manner  if  — • 
11 


:+- 


n . n — 1 


n .n — i.ji  — 2 


there  are  only  n - 1 counters  remaining)  is  — — 3 the  pro- 
4 n — 1 


n . n — i 


■ be  fubtradled  from  1 — - — 4. 

n 


3K2 


n.n ■ 
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n . n 


- — we  {hall  have  X 
- 2 

i 


-i  + 

n 


n .11  — I 


n — i 


n.n  — I ■ n 


n — 3 

rked 


r ’ < ' i mi  . , .w  npitber  of  the  four  counters  ma 

for  the  probability  that  neui.c. 

abed  fh  .11  be  taken  outln  their  right  order.  Hence  it 

’ ’ ' ’ ' ie  number  of  counters  to  be  taken  out  be  m, 

e feveral  co-efiicients  of  the  bwo- 

that  the  probability  that  neither 


and  A BCDStc.be  the  feveral  co-efhcients  of  the  bino- 
. , ’ . • that  the  probability  that  neither 

mial  wlv.fe  exponent  is  m,  that  P 1 order  will 

of  the  counters  come  out  in  uicir 


be  expreffed  by  r — 

D 


A 


+ 


B 


right  order 


+ 


n . n 


n — ^ 


&c.  ( m + i)- 


Corollary  i.  If  out  of  a given  number  of  counters  taken 
out,  it  were  required  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  firft 
k of  them  fhould  be  in  their  right  order  and  the  remain- 
• the  contrary,  it  will  follow,  tince  the 
the  firft  of  thefe  contingencies  is 


probabilities  of  taking  out  o.  1,2,  3,  &c.  counters  in  their 
proper  order;  and  x — w,  1 — 2t,  I — 2ir  -f  ~,  Sec.  for 

Oj 

the  feveral  probabilities  that  o,  I,  2,  3,  3tc.  or  a gt eater  num- 
ber. will  not  be  taken  out  in  their  proper  order. 

Corollary  4.  If  inftead  of  one  there  be  p counters  marked 
with  each  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  and  it  were  required  to 
determine  the  probability  that  b forts  fhall  come  out  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  and  m forts  in  the  contrary  order, 
the  folution  in  this  cafe  will  be  eafily  obtained  from  that  of 
the  preceding  problem.  For  fince  the  permutations  are  = 
p . p — 1 . p — 2,  Sc c.  it  follows  that  the  probabilities  of  all 

1 • 2 • 3 (P) 

n — 1 . n — 1 (p) 

h 


ing  m ones  in 
fraction  expreffing 

1 


fecond  or 
fhall  come  out  in 

B 


and  the  fra&ion  expreffing  the 
the  contingency  that  rone  of  the  in 


n . n — 1 • n—  2 • « — 3 


counters 
A 

their  proper  order)  is  1 — "m_~J  + 


the  «‘s  being  taken  out  firft  will  be  = ■ 

or  (making  1.2.3  (p)  — = — 

n . n — 1 . n — 2 (p) 

Hence  the  probability  that  all  the  counters  of  any  particular 
clafs  fnall  not  be  taken  in  fucceffion  will  be  = 1 — 

- — - - ■ ; and  by  purfuing  the  fame  fteps 

n . n — I . n — 2 (p) 

as  in  the  folution  of  the  preceding  problem,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  a' s do  not  come  out  firft  nor  the  b’s  next 

will  be  = 1 — - — — ft-  — =•  — — ■ ■ x 


n . n — 1 (p ) 


n . n — 1 


> 

- 1 


&c.  that  the  required  probability  in 


« - 2 (p) 
ih 


n — k • n — b 
this  cafe  will  be  = 


n — k n — b 

4-  Sec.  {m  + 1 ).  , , , r 

Corollary  2.  If  it  be  propofed  to  take  out  the  whole  of 

the  n counters,  or,  in  other  words,  if  n — b be  = m,  then 
will  the  probability  that  the  firft  b counters  come  out  in  their 
proper  order,  and  all  the  remaining  ones  in  the  contrary  be 

1 multiplied  into  1 — I 


+ 


, n — 1 • n—  2 


multiplied  into  1 — 

,w 


n — p — 1 

+ 


- k 


n — k ■ n b 


: .n  — b — 2 


2 (P)  n . n — I . n — 2 (/*) 

, and  the  probablity  that  neither 

n . n — 1 . 11  — 2 (2 p.) 
the  a's,  b’s,  c’s,  d’s,  nor  any  other  clafs  will  come  out  in 
their  proper  order  (putting  A,  B,  C,  &c.  for  the  quan- 
tities in  Corollary  I.  of  this  problem),  will  be  = 1 — 

A b B h* 

+ 


— I . 

C/A 


~ 2 ( P ) 


-{-,  &c.  Now  fince 


- 2 (2 p) 
hk 


*xpreflcd  by  - — : 


+ — + 

2 2.3 


n — 1 .11 
I 


2.3.4 


-3^) 

— , &c.  («  + 0- 


If  m + 1 be  a 


n.n  — V.n  — 2 {']p)  n . n — 1 . n — 2 {bp) 

is  the  probability  that  k forts  fnall  be  taken  out  in  their  right 
order  ; if  this  be  multiplied  into  the  foregoing  feries,  &c. 

jp 

(as  in  Corollary  I.)  we  fhall  have 


large  number,  this  laft  feries  may  be  confidered  as  infinite  ; 
and  fince,  thus  continued,  it  is  known  to  be  the  number  into  1 — 

whofe  hyp.  log.  is  — 1,  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  the  num- 
ber whofe  hyp.  log.  is  + 1.  Deducting  1 therefore  from  

2.3025851  (or  the  hyp.  log.  of  10)  the  remainder 

1.3025851  will  be  the  hyp.  log.  of  the  number  .367878. 

Hence  the  above  probability  in  this  cafe  will  be  nearly  = 

.^<67878 


A h 


n — 
B P 


bp 


n.n  — X . n — 2 {bp) 

+ 


k p — 


{bp  + p) 

CP 


n — 1 


2 . n — 3 {b) 


n — bp  .n  — bp  — 1 {bp  -)-  2p)  n — bp-n  — bp  — I {bp  + 3 p) 
+ , &c.  {m  + 1)  for  the  probability  that  b forts  of  counters 
are  taken  out  in  their  proper  order,  and  m forts  in  the  con- 
trary order. 

Problem  VI. 


Corollary  3.  Suppofing  n ^ to  be  ftill  m,  and  it  were  Suppofing  a folid  with  n regular  faces  to  be  thrown  in 
I?1!?  r.ftriainn  as  to  the  reft,  it  continued  fucceffion  by  A,  B,  and  C,  and  that  the  fum  S be 


their  proper  order,  without  any  reftridtion  as  to  the  reft,  it 
is  evident  that  the  above  expreffion  ought  to  be  repeated  as 
•.nany  times  as  b things  can  be  taken  in  n things,  or 

n . ” ~~  I . (k)  times,  and  confequently  that  the 

2 3 

.367878  &c. 

probability  required  will  be  very  nearly  = - — - — - — 

Hence,  if  .367878  &c.  be  put  = , and  k be  expounded  by 

c,  1 2 3 &c.  we  fhall  have  w,  v , - , &c.  for  the  feveral 

2,  2 . 3 


paid  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  firft  throw  any  affigned  face; 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  feveral  expedlations,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  their  obtaining  this  fum. 

Solution.  By  the  condition  of  the  problem,  A is  to 
have  the  xft,  4th,  “th,  &c.  throws;  B the  2d,  5th,  8th, 
&c.  ; and  C the  3d,  6th,  9th,  See.  The  probability  of  A’s 

throwing  it  the  ift  time  is  - ; the  probability  of  his  throw- 
n 

ing  it  the  4th  time  depending  on  the  contingency  of  his  hav- 
ing miffed  it  the  firft,  and  of  B’s  and  C’s  having  miffed  it  the 

2d 
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2d  and  3^  times,  may  be  found  by  rpafoning  as  in  the  folu* 

tion  of  the  preceding  problem,  = - 1 x - ; the  proba- 

n I n 

hi  ity  of  throwing  it  the  yth  time,  depending  on  tire  contin- 
gency of  his  having  miffed  it  the  I ft  and  4th,  of  B’s  having  • 
miffcd.it  the  2d  and  5th,  and  of  C’s  having  miffed  it  the  3d 

ft  j 1 ^ J 

and  6th  times,  may  be  found  = x and  fo  on. 

n ' ' n 

In  like  manner  the  probability  of  BN  throwing  it  the  2d, 
n — 1 n — i 


5th,  &c.  times,  will  be 


, Sec.  and  the  pro- 


n n rr  , 

b ability  of  C’s  throwing  it  the  3d,  6th,  Sec.  times  will  be  = 
tt  — I ) " n — 1) 

, &c.  Hence  the  whole  expedition  of  A 


n* 


will  be  - x 1 + 
n 

S . nn 


n — 1 V 


+ 


TV 


+ 


+,  &c*  — 


n3  — - n — tV 
n — r 


the 


whole  expe&ation  of  B r=  - x 

n 


+ 


+ 


n — 1 


+ , &c.  = 


S . n . n — 


S n 

and  the  whole  expectation  of  C = — x — 


+ 


n — 1 


+ 


n — i 


S . n — i> 
+,  &c.  _ 

rr  — n — i I 


Corollary  I.  If  the  folid  be  a cube,  the  odds  in  favour  of 
A againff  B will  be  as  36  to  30,  and  the  odds  in  his  favour 
againft  C will  be  as  36  to  25.  And  fuppofing  the  fum  S to 
be  iol.  the  values  of  their  refpe&ive  expectations  will  be 
3].  19s.,  3I.  6s.,  and  2I.  15s. 

Corollary  2.  If,  inftead  of  a cube,  the  folid  be  a counter 
with  two  faces,  n in  this  cafe  will  be  = 2,,  and  the  odds  in 
ftvour  of  A againft  B will  he  as  2 to  1,  and  the  odds  in  his 
favour  againft  C will  be  as  4 to  1 ; that  is,  their  refpe&ive 
expectations  in  the  fum  S (fuppofing  it  to  be  iol.)  will  be 
5I.  14s*’  2'-  r7s*’  ancl  ^ 9s-  nearly.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  folid  have  a great  number  of  faces,  the  chances  will  be 
nearly  equal.  Hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  priority 
in  the  throws  will  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  the  faces 
are  few  or  many  in  number. 

Corollary  3.  If  inftead  of  three  there  be  d perfons  to 
throw  the  folid  fucccffively,  the  expectation  of  the  1 ft  will  be 

S . nd  ~ 1 . n — 1 
: — ; of  the  3d  = 


S . nd 


1 of  the  2d 


na  — n — i_l 

Snd  " 3 . n - 'll* 


; of  the  4th 


S . nu  ~ 4 n — 3 


n — n 


t\ 


of  the 


d — 1 1 h 


s . 


n — n — 1 


T1‘ 


Problem  VII. 


and  of  the  r7th  = 


To  determine  the  chances  of  throwing  any  given  number 
(p)  of  points  with  any  number  (m)  of  folids,  having  a given 
number  (n)  of  regular  faces. 

Solution  r.  Let  the  chances  be  required  of  throwing  on 
two  common  dice  any  given  number  from  1 2 to  2.  In  order 
to  throw  12,  the  two  fixes  mult  turn  up  together,  and  there- 
fore there  can  only  be  one  chance  for  this  number.  In  order 
to  throw  1 1,  the  fixes  and  fives  may  be  changed  alternately, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  two  chances  for  this  number. 
The  next  number  may  be  thrown  by  the  two  fives,  or  by  a 
fix  and  four,  and  as  thefe  laft  may  be  alternately  turned  up, 
it  follows  that  there  are  three  chances  for  fucceeding  in  this 
cafe.  In  the  fame  manner  nine  points  may  be  thrown  by  the 
turning  up  of  the  four  and  five,  or  of  the  fix  and  three  ; and 
fince  each  of  thefe  admit  of  being  alternately  changed,  the 
chances  for  throwing  this  number  will  be  four.  Again,  eight 
points  may  be  thrown  by  the  two  fours,  the  three  and  five, 
or  the  two  and  fix  coming  up  ; and  fince  the  two  laft  pairs 
admit  of  being  changed  alternately,  the  number  of  chances 
in  this  cafe  will  be  five.  For  throwing  feven  points,  the 
chances  will  be  fix  ; for  either  the  three  and  four,  the  two 
and  five,  or  the  ace  and  fix  may  be  turned  up,  each  pair  of 
which  admit  of  being  alternately  changed.  The  chances  for 
fix  points  are  only  five;  confifting  of  the  two  alternate 
throws  of  an  ace  and  five,  or  a four  and  duce,  or  of  the 
fingle  throw  of  two  trays.  The  chances  for  throwing  five 
points  coufift  of  the  two  alternate  throws  of  an  ace  and  four, 
or  of  a duce  and  tray,  and  therefore  are  juft  four.  The 
chances  for  throwing  four  points  confifl  of  the  alternate 
throws  of  an  ace  and  tray,  and  of  the  fingle  throw  of  two 
duces,  and  are  therefore  only  3.  The  chances  for  throwing 
three  points  c nlifting  of  the  alternate  throw  of  an  ace  and 
duce  are  no  more  than  two  ; and  the  chance  for  throwing 
two  points  being  limited  to  the  two  aces  being  turned  up 
together  mult  be  a fingle  one.  Hence  the  chances  for  throw- 
ing 12,  11,  10,  ....  2 points  being  refpe&ively  i,  2,  3,  4, 
....  I ; if  either  of  thefe  be  divided  by  36,  or  the  number  of 
all  the  changes  upon  two  dice,  the  quotient  will  give  the  pro- 
bability for  any  number  of  points  required. 

By  proceed. ng  in  the  fame  manner,  the  chances  may  be 
determined  when  there  are  any  greater  number  of  dice,  or 
when  the  folid  has  a greater  number  of  faces  than  the  com- 
mon die.  But  the  following  computations,  when  three  and 
four  dice  are  thrown,  will  explain  the  procefs  better  than  a 
more  minute  detail  of  it. 


Wits 
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With  Three  Dice. 


No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No  of 

Permutations. 

No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No.  of 

Permutations. 

No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No.  of 

Permutations. 

No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No.  of 
Permutations 

18 

6.  6.  6 

I 

X 

1 3 

6.  4.  3 

6 

10 

6.  3.  1 

6 

8 

4-  3-  1 

6 

T7 

6.  6.  3 

3 

3 

5-  6-  3 

3 

6.  2.  2 

3 

3-  3-  2 

3 

21 

16 

6.  6.  4 

3 

5-  4-  4 

3 

21 

5-  4-  1 

6 

7 

5.  1.  1 

3 

6-  5-  5 

3 

6 

12 

6.  5.  1 

6 

5-  3-  2 

6 

4.  2.  1 

6 

6.  6.  3 

3 

6.  4.  2 

6 

4.  4.  2 

3 

3-  3-  1 

3 

6.  3.  4 

6 

6-  3-  3 

3 

4-  3-  3 

3 

27 

3.  2.  2 

3 

r3 

5-  5-  3 

1 

10 

3-  5'  2 

3 

9 

6.  2.  1 

6 

6 

3-  2.  1 

6 

H 

6.  6.  2 

3 

5-  4-  3 

6 

5-  3-  1 

6 

2.  2.  2 

X 

<5-  5 • 3 

6 

4.  4.  4 

1 

23 

5.  2.  2 

3 

4.  x.  1 

3 

10 

6.  4.  4 

3 

XI 

6.  4.  1 

6 

4.  3.  2 

6 

5 

3-  1.  1 

3 

5-  5-  4 

3 

J3 

6.  3 ■ 2 

6 

4.  4.  1 

3 

2.  2.  1 

3 

6 

1 3 

6.  6.  i 

3 

5-  5-  1 

3 

3-  3-  3 

1 

25 

4 

2.  x.  1 

3 

3 

6.  5.  2 

6 

5.  4.  2 

6 

8 

6.  1.  1 

3 . 

3 

X.  X.  I 

I 

I 

5 ■ 3 • 3 

3 

5.  2.  1 

6 

4-  4-  3 

3 

27 

4 2.  2 

3 

With  Four  Dice. 


No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No.  of 

Pet  mutations. 

No.  ol 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

* No.  of 
Petmutations. 

No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up. 

No.  of 

Permutations. 

No.  of 
Points. 

Faces 
turned  up 

No.  of 

Permutations. 

24 

6.  6.  6.  6 

X 

1 

l8. 

6.  6.  5.  1 

12 

16 

6.  6.  3.  1 

12 

13 

6-  3-  3-  3 

4 

23 

6.  6.  6.  3 

4 

4 

6.  5-  4-  3 

24 

6.  5.  4.  1 

24 

4.  4.  4.  3 

4 

22 

6.  6.  6.  4 

4 

5-  5-  5-  3 

4 

6.  3.  3.  2 

24 

5-  4-3-3 

12 

6.  6.  5.  5 

6 

10 

6.  6.  4.  2 

12 

3-  3-  3-  1 

4 

5.  4.  4.  2 

12 

140 

21 

6.  6.  6.  3 

4 

6.  5.  5.  2 

12 

5.  5.  4.  2 

12 

14 

6.  6.  1.  1 

6 

6-  5-  5-  5 

4 

5.  5.  4.  4 

6 

3.  4.  4.  3 

12 

6.  3.  2.  1 

24 

6.  6.  5.  4 

12 

20 

6.  6.  3.  3 

6 

6.  4.  4.  2 

12 

6.  4.  2.-2 

12 

20 

6.  6.  6.  2 

4 

, 

6.  4.  4.  4 

4 

80 

6-  3-  4-  3 

12 

6.  4.  3.  1 

24 

6.  6.  4.  4 

6 

‘7 

6.  6.  4.  1 

12 

4-  4-  4-  4 

I 

5-  5-  3-  1 

12 

6-  3-  5-  4 

12 

6.  6.  3.  2 

,12 

6.  6.  2.  2 

6 

5.  5.  2.  2 

6 

6.  6.  3.  3 

12 

6.  5.  4.  2 

24 

5-  5-  3-  3 

6 

I23 

5-  4-' 3-  2 

24 

5-  5-  3-  3 

1 

35 

6-  5-  3-  1 

12 

J5 

6.  6.  2.  1 

12 

5.  4,  4.  X 

12 

19 

6.  6.  6.  1 

4 

6.  5.  3.  3 

12 

6-  3-  3-  1 

24 

4.  4.  4.  2 

4 

6.  6.  3.  2 

12 

5-  5-  5-  2 

4 

6.  5.  2.  2 

12 

7-  3-  3-  3 

4 

6.  5.  4.  4 

12 

3-  3-  4-  3 

12 

3-  3-  4-  1 

12 

4-  4-  3-  3 

6 

7-  5-5-4 

4 

3-  4-  4-  4 

4 

5-  5-  3-  2 

12 

6.  3.  3.  2 

12 

146 

6.  6.  4.  3 

12 

6.  4.  4.  3 

12 

IO4 

6.  4.  3.  2 

24 

5-  5-  3 

12 

56 

6.  4.  4.  1 

12 

The  chance  for  turning  up  13,  12,  ri,  &c.  points  being 
the  fame  with  thofe  for  turning  up  13,  16,  17,  & c.  points 
refpe&ively,  it  will  be  unnecelfary  to  proceed  with  the  ope- 
ration. The  whole  number  of  changes  on  3 dice  being 
6x6x6  = 21 6,  and  on  4 dice  6x6x6x6  = 
1296,  the  probability  of  throwing  any  given  number  of 
points  will  be  the  fraction,  whofe  numerator  is  given  above, 
and  whofe  denominator  is  either  216  or  1296,  according  as 
3 or  4 dice  are  ufed  j thus  the  probability  of  throwing  9 

points  with  three  dice  is  , and  the  probability  of  throw- 

ing  15  points  with  4 dice  is  that  is,  the  odds  in  the 

1 ft  cafe  againjl  throwing  them  are  as  7-§.  to  1,  and  in  the 
fecond  cafe  as  8 to  1. 

If  the  folids  have  more  faces  than  a cube,  or  if  their 
number  be  much  greater  than  is  ftated  above,  thefe  opera- 
tions will  be  rendered  too  complicated  and  laborious,  and 
2 


therefore  it  becomes  neceffary  to  1 ave  a more  general  folu- 
tion  of  the  problem,  Suppofe  a firgL-  l'olid  to  have  n forts 
of  faces,  of  which  one  is  marked  A,  r marked  B,  r*  marked 
C,  r3  marked  D,  and  fo  on  to  n terms,  then  will  1 + r + r* 
+ r3  . . . . rn—I,  reprefent  the  whole  number 'of  chances  on 
fuch  a folid,  and  each  term  of  the  feries,  divided  by  the  whole, 
will  reprefent  the  chance  that  any  particular  face  will  be  turn- 
ed up.  If  there  bewi  luch  folide,  (lince  the  fum  of  the  feries 

is  ) the  whole  number  of  chances  on  ail  thofe  folids 


= 1 


X 1 - r]  ’ = 1 + nr 


m . m + 1 m . m 1 . m 4-  2 ■ 

-1 r2  H - 


r3  + &c.  multiplied 


into  1 — m rn  -f- 


m . m — x 


• mi 


m . tn  — 1 . m — 2 


+ &C. 
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4.  Se c,  Now  fince  the  fmallcft  number  of  points  that  can 
be  thrown  with  thofe  folids  is  m,  the  next  m + i,  the  third 
m + 2,  and  fo  on  • it  follows  that  the  firft  term  of  the  pro- 
duct of  thefe  two  feries,  or  unity,  will  reprefent  the  number 
of  chances  for  throwing  m points,  the  fecond  term  the  num- 
ber of  chances  for  throwing  m + I points,  the  third  term 
the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  m + 2 points,  &c.  and 
that  the  term  of  the  feries,  in  which  the  exponent  of  r is 
p — m,  will  reprefent  the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  p 
points. 

But  fince  this  term  arifes  from  fuch  terms  of  the  firfl: 
feries,  in  which  the  exponents  of  r being  = p — m 
p — m — n p — m — an,  Sec.  are  refpe&ively  multiplied  into  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  terms  of  the  fecond  feries,  and  fince 
the  laft  fadtor  of  the  co-efficient  of  the  term,  whole  exponent  is 
p — m,  is  both  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  —p  — m,  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  co-efficient  may  be  divided  into 


■ 1)  — m.p—  m — 1 .p  — m — 2(772) 

i . 2 . 3 ....  — 1)  + 1 ,»2  + 2..  p — m...m  preffion  therefore  becomes 


p — 1 .p—  2 ./>— 


of  points  required  becomes  a mean  between  the  greateft  and 
leaft  poffible  number  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  folids,  and 
that  they  then  as  regularly  decreafe  till  the  number  of  points 
required  be  the  lead  than  can  be  thrown  on  thofe  folids  ; it 
will  be  bell,  if  the  number  required  be  nearer  the  Itffer  than 
the  greater  extreme,  to  ufe,  inftead  of  the  former,  a number 
equally  dillant  from  that  greater  extreme.  Thus,  the 
greateft  number  that  can  be  thrown  on  three  common  dice  is 
18,  and  the  leaft  is  3.  If  therefore  the  required  number  be 
6,  it  will  leffen  the  labour  to  find  the  number  of  chances  for 
throwing  15  ; the  latter  being  as  much  lefs  than  18  as  the 
former  is  greater  than  3 : if  the  chances  for  throwing  1 1 
points  on  4 dice  be  required,  it  will  be  moft  convenient  to 
find  the  chances  for  throwing  17  points,  the  latter  being  as 
far  diftant  from  24,  the  greateft,  as  the  former  is  from  4, 
the  leaft  number  that  can  be  thrown  on  4 dice. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  chances  for 
throwing  precifely  24  points  on  6 dice.  In  this  cafe  n is 
= 6,  p — 24,  r — 1,  m — 6,  d ( = p — n ) = 18,  e (=  p 
— 2 n)  — 12,  f (=  p — 3 n)  — 6,  g = 0.  The  above  ex- 


and  therefore  that  the  term  itfelf  will  be  = 


P 


X r*-m.  In  the  fame  manner  the  co-effi- 


p - 3 0»  ~ 0 

3 \.m  ~ O J 

cient  of  the  term  in  which  the  exponent  of  r \%  p — m — n 

.,,,  p — m — I . p — n — 2 . p — n — 3 (jn  — 1) 

will  be  =— 7- r and  the 

1.  2.  3.  4.  («  - 1) 

co-efficients  of  the  terms  in  which  the  exponents  of  r are 


p—m  — 2 n,  p — m — 3 n,  & c.  will  be 


p — 2 n 


p — 2 n — 2 (m  — 1 ) p — 3«—  i.p  — 3n—  2 (m  — 1) 
3 • im  ~ 1)  . ’ 1 • 2 . 3 [m  — 1) 

Sic..  Hence,  if  the  firft  of  the  terms  juft  mentioned  be 
multiplied  into  1 ; the  fecond  into  — m r”  ■,  the  third  into 


m — 1 


rn  and  p — 72  be  made  = d,  p — 2 n — e, 
p — 3 n =/,  See.  the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  ex- 


P I 

adtly  p points  will  be  equal  to x 


p-m  d — 1 

Im  — 1 ) X r X 

' ' 1 


P ", 2 

2 


P — 3 


22  21  20  IO 

23  X — X — X — X — 

2 3 4 5 

17  16  I K 14  12  . , tl  IO  Q 

X — x “ x — X — X — x — X — x 

12345  123 

8 7 ^ 1 6x5x4  ,r  , 

-x~x6x~ = 243  and  fince  6 (or 

45  2 2.3 

the  number  of  all  the  changes  on  6 dice)  is  = 46,656; 
the  odds  againjl  throwing  exactly  24  points  will  be  as  nj-  to 
one;  w'hich  alfo  are  the  odds  againjl  throwing  18  points; 
thefe  two  numbers  being  equally  diftant,  the  one  from  the 
greater,  the  other  from  the  lefler  extreme. 

Problem  VIII. 

To  determine  the  probability  that  an  event  ftiall  happen 
p times  fucceffively  in  n trials,  when  the  ratio  of  its  happen- 
ing to  that  of  its  failing  is  as  a to  b. 

Solution.  The  probability  that  it  happens  the  firft  p times 
ap 

is  — r.p*  The  probability  that  it  happens^  times  after 

a + b\ 

b cP 

having  failed  the  1 ft  time  is x — and  fince 

6 a + b 


2 d—  3 , 

X — ( 772  - — 1 ) 


X m.rt-m  + 


X 


771  . 772  — I 


rt-  m — 


e — l 
1 

/-» 

1 


e — 2 


* - 3 


/-2  /■ 


( m ~ I) 

(772  - I) 


« + b* 

the  probability  of  its  failing  any  affigned  time,  without  any  re- 
ftriciion,  as  to  its  having  either  failed  qr  not  in  the  preceding 

time,  is  conftantly  — — the  probability  of  its  happening 


p times  fucceffively,  after  having  failed  either  the  p - f 1, 
p 4-  2,  p +3.  ....  2 p — 1.  preceding  time,  will  be  either 
ap  2 b ap  3 b at  4 b 

TTfr x ~b  orT^>*~+-bor7^x—b 


m . 772  1.  772 


-2ft 


4-  See.  which  feries  are  to  be  continued  &c-  > f°  that  if 


be  made  = c and 


be 


a 4-  b 


= d,  the 


till  they  either  vaniffi  or  become  negative.  But  if  r be  = 1, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  there  be  only  one  face 
of  a fort  on  each  die,  the  chances  will  be  exprefied  fimply  by 


P~  2 


d ~ 3 


P — 3 , , d — 1 

2 (722  - 1) — X 


(772  — 1)  X m + 


e — 1 


e — 2 


X 


I 

e ~~  3 


d — 2 
2 

(772  — I) 


772  . 772  — X „ 

X See. 


Remark.  Since  it  appears  from  the  preceding  computa- 
tions, that  the  chances  continually  increafe  till  the  number 


a 4-  b)p 

probability  of  its  happening  p times  fucceffively,  after  hav. 
ing  failed  in  the  preceding  p — 1 trials  will  be  p d,  and  the 
whole  probability  of  its  happening  during  the  firft  2 p trials 
will  be  = c -}-  p d. 

In  order  to  its  happening  p times  fucceffively  at  the  end  of 
2^4-1  trials,  it  mult  have  failed  upon  the  whole  during 
the  firft  p trials,  and  alfo  in  they)  -ft  ill  trial.  The  pro- 
bability, therefore,  of  its  happening  the  next  p trials  after 
having  failed  in  the  firft  p 4-1  trials  will  be  = 1 — c . d ; 
which  being  added  to  c + p d (the  probability  of  its 
happening  in  the  preceding  2 p trials)  will  make  the  whole 

probability 
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probability  of  its  happening  p times  in  2 p + I trials  = c 
- — c d p i • d. 

In  like  manner  the  probability  of  its  Ixappening  p times 
fucceffively  at  the  end  of  2 p + z trials  will  depend  upon  its 
having  failed  upon  the  whole  during  the  firft  p 4-  1 trials,  and 
alfo  in  the  p -f  2d  trial.  The  probability,  therefore,  in 
this  cafe,  wdl  be  1 — c — d X d — d — cd  — dd ; which 
being  added  to  c — c d -f-  p + 1 ■ d (the  probability  of 
its  happening  p times  in  2 p -j-  x trials)  will  give  c zed- f- 
p 4-  2 . d — d d for  the  whole  probability  of  its  happening 
p times  fucceffively  in  2 p 4-  2 trials.  The  probability  of 
its  happening  p times  in  2 p + 3 trials  may  be  found,  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  = 1 — c — 2 d . d + c 

— 2 c d + p 4-  z . d — d d — c — 3 c d A-  p + 3 • ^ 

3 

The  probability  of  its  happening  p times  in  2 p - f-  4 trials 
to  be  = 1 — c — 2 d . d + c — 3 cd  -f  / -f  3 ■ d — 3 dd 
= c — \cd-\-  p + 4 .d  — 6 dd.  The  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening  p times  in  2 p + $ trials  to  be  — 1 — c — 4 d . d 

■V  c — d p -j-  4 . d — 6 dd  — c — 5 c d + p + 6 

• d — 10  dd.  Therefore  fmee  the  p — lit  term  of  the  fi- 


+ See.  + r — X . p d 


2 . p 


* + 


3 -P 


3 p — 1 


3 -P  ■ r — 3 ’P  ~ 2 


2 • 3 


d 3.  Sec.  Let  n be  = r p then  will  n — p 5=  r — 1 


■P 


r ~ 2 • pf  11  3 p 


3 ./>,  &c.  and  if 


a.,  (3,  y,  0.  Sec.  be  put  for  n — p n — 2 p,  n — 3 p,  n — 4 p. 
See.  reipedtively,  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  p 


times  fucceffively  in  n trials  will  be  = 0 — (3  c d + 
c d d — 


y -y  — \ 


. I - 


2 


c d3  -j-  See.  -T  « d 


$■■13  — . 1 


dd 


V ■ V — i . y 


d3  — Sec. 


Example.  In  30  throws  with  a fmgle  counter,  having  one 
fide  white  and  the  other  black,  what  are  the  odds  that  the 
white  does  not  come  up  ten  times  fucceffively  ? In  this  cafe 
1 . 1 

f ,s  — ~ • d = ~ • n = 30  .p  = 10  .a  (=»  — /)  = 
20  . and  @ (=  n — 2 p)  = 10.  The  foregoing  expreffion 


TO 


JO  X 9 


p ■ p 


■ , the  proba- 


gurate  numbers  1,  3,  6,  jo,  Sec.  is 
bility  of  the  event's  happening  p times  fucceffively  in  3 p 


trials  will  be  = c — p c d + 2 pd  — 


tiLz.1 . dd. 


The  probability  of  its  happening  p times  in  3 p + 1 trials 
will  depend  on  the  chance  of  its  having  failed  during  the 
firft  2 p trials,  and  alfo  in  the  2 p -j-  J It  trial,  and  of  its  hav- 
ing fucceeded  in  the  next  p trials  ; the  probability  of  which 
being  1 — c — p d . d,  and  the  probability  of  its  happening 

p times  in  2 p trials  being  c — p c d + 2 p d — - — — d d, 

the  whole  probability  of  its  happening  p times  in  3/  + 1 
trials  will  be  = r + 2 p -\-  1 . d — p 1 . c d — 


therefore  becomes  = - 

2 10  2'1  ‘ 2“  2 x 2” 

.00106.  Hence  the  odds  againd  the  white  fide’s  coming 
up  ten  times  fucctilively,  will  be  as  99894  to  ic6,  or  nearly  as 
942  to  one.  If,  inftead  of  a counter,  a fingle  die  had  been 
thrown  up,  the  odds  agamft  the  ace,  or  any  affigned  face 
coming  up  ten  times  fucceffively  in  30  trials  would  have  been 
nearly  as  30  millions  to  one. 

Scholium.  By  the  abidance  of  the  3d  Problem,  “ the  num- 
ber of  trials  neceffary  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  that  an  event 
fhall  happen  p times  fucceffively”  may  be  found  to  be  nearly 
_ 7 a - J)  > — af  " a a 


10 


X I + 


a' 

a 4-  l\ 


a 4-  b 
a + b\p 


+ 


a b\ 


* + 


a 

d b 


f>  P 


p . d d. 


a 4.  6'f  _a  + —«\p  a 

f.  X 


+ ~% 


b . a 4-^1 


X I + 

7 . 

- X — 5 
J IO 


By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening p times  in  4 p trials  will  be  found  = c — 2 p c d -\- 

f * 


, , , 26.2  5—1,,  p.p—\. 

c d d + 3 pd — — ■ J ■’  1 J 1 

2.  o. 


P - 2 


d3.  The  probability  of  its  happening^  times  in  zp 


trials  — c — 3 p c d -f- 
2 

t=l,4.  + 4fJ  + LtJZ. 


: d d — 


P ■ P 


\ , , 2 p 

— d d - f-  


2 p—2 


d3--~ 


p.p—i  .p—2  .p— 3 


d4,  and  fo  on.  Hence  it 


3 2.3.4 

follows,  that  if  the  number  be  r p the  probability  required 


a -p  h 

and  therefore  if  e and  f refpedlively  reprefent  the  fird  and 
fecond  frattions,  the  required  number  will  be  nearly  = ef 
7 

X — — . Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  how  many 
10 

trials  are  neceffary  to  make  it  an  equal  chance,  that  an  event 
dfcll  happen  6 times  fucceffively,  luppofing  the  probabilities 
of  its  happening  and  failing  to  be  the  fame.  Since  a and  b 
are  each  = 1,  and  p — 6,  the  above  expreffion  will  become 

— ^ ~ 1 26  ~ 1 7 _ 0'„  x ^3.  x 7 

1 25  10  3 32  io 

H ence  the  number  of  trials  will  be  between  Sj  and  86. 

Had  the  probability  of  the  event’s  happening  to  that  of 
its  failing  been  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  5,  the  number  of  trials 

neceffary  in  the  above  cafe  would  have  been  — X 


will  be  — c — r — 

4 -P  ' r 


2 . p .c  d 4- 


r “ 3 • P 


3 P 


6f- 


46,655 


X 


= 39> 1 9°* 


t dd, 


4 . p — I . r 


JLal.2-  , * 


Tl  X — = 46.655  X , 

5 x 6s  10  ^20  5 x 77j(5 

Problem  IX. 

Suppofing  A and  B to  play  with  equal  fk ill  ; to  determ’ne 
6 the 
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the  odds  when  each  of  them  wants  a given  number  to  win 

the  game.  ^ bility  of  the  lit  is 

Solution.  If  only  one  can  be  reckoned  at  each  party,  x T 

the  probability  that  either  of  them  is  the  winner  at  the  end  red  is  — x — - = 
J _ 2 b 

of  it  will  be  =:  — . Hence  if  A wants  2,  and  B only  one 


8 

1 

16’ 


and  the  probability  of  each  of  the 
Hence  the  fum  of  the  4 probabili« 


of  being  up;  the  former,  in  order  to  be  tiie  winner,  mull 
gain  twice  fuccefiively,  and  therefore  his  chance  will  be 

— — x — = — , ar.d  the  chance  of  the  latter  = 1 

224  4 

3 


ties  will  be  = — 4-  A— -A,  Confequently  the  odds  againfl 

him  will  be  as  1 1 to  5,  or  rather  more  than  2 to  one. 
When  A wants  4,  B Jlill  wanting  2 of  being  up,  if  he  gains 

the  firft  game  (the  probability  of  which  is  — ) he  will  be  in 
= Confequently  the  odds  againd  A,  or  in  favour  of  the  fame  fixation  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  and  his  expefta- 

^ iT  A 3 t0  . tion  on  fuch  an  event  will  be  — X —7  = — . — If  helofes 

it  A wants  3,  4,  ^ o,  or  any  other  number  or  being  2 16  32 

up,  while  B wants  only  one,  his  chance  of  winning  in  thefe  . . I , 

cafes  mud  always  depend  on  his  fucceeding  in  every  party  roe  j “■  Same  ffhe  probability  of  which  lo  a 10  — y ne  wi 

without  intermifiion,  and  therefore  the  probability  when  he  then  want  + w!nie  B want8  only  one  of  being  up,  and  his 

wants  3 will  be  — — , when  he  wants  4 it  will  be  — expectation  in  this  cafe  will  be  — x — = — ; therefore 

L ° 2 10  32 

— -,  when  he  wants  3 it  will  be  — = — , and  fo  on  ; fo  that  . r r , r 6 . f . . , 

j6  j 2s  32  the  him  of  thefe  probabilities  being  — , it  follows  that  the 

the  odds  againd  him  in  thofe  cafes  refpcClively  will  be  7 to  , 3- 

1,  15  to  1,  n to  i,  6;  fo  1.  &c.  odds  againd  him  are  as  16  to  6. — In  the  fame  manner  the 

’ If  A wants  3,  ami  B wants  2 of  being  up  ; the  former  odds  may  be  found  when  he  wants  5 of  being  up,  to  be  as  57 

may  win  in  either  of  4 different  ways. — 1 ft.  By  gaining  the  *-°  7 > when  he  wants  6 oj  being  up,  to  be  as  120  to  8,  and  10 

z ft,  2d,  and  3d  games.— 2dly.  By  gaining  the  ill,  2d,  and  4th,  011  whcn  wants  any  other  number,  B being  always  fup- 

and  lofing  die  3d  game. — 3 d!  y . By  gaining  the  ill,  3 d , and  pofed  to  wantonly  2 of  being  up. 

4th  games,  and  lofing  the  2d; — and  4thly.  By  lofing  the  When  A wants' 4 and  B wants  3 of  being  up,  the  former 
ill,  and  gaining  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  games.  The  proba-  may  win  in  either  of  the  15  following  different  ways  : 


4th  game,  the  probability  of  which  is  — 

5 and  lofing  the  4th.  "I 

j>  the  probability  of  each  of  which  is 


3d- 

2d. 

id. 


*7  = 31- 


id.  by  gaining  the  Ist  2nd  3d 

2d.  by  gaining  the  123 

3d.  1 2 4 

4th.  1 3 4 

3th.  — 234 

6th.  by  gaining  the  123 

7th.  124 

8th.  125 

9th.  1 3 4 

10th.  1356 

nth.  1456 

12th.  2346 

13th.  2456 

14th.  — 2336 

3456 

Adding  all  thefe  probabilities  together,  we  have  — -f  — may  be  combined  by  5 of  a fort  4-  —5  multiplied  into  tire 


6 and  lofing  the  4th.  3th.' 

6 

6 

6 


3d.  5th. 

3d.  4th. 

2d.  5th. 

2d'  "d*'  j'  probability  of  each  of  which  is  — ^ 

ill.  3th.  j 
ill.  3d. 
id.  4th. 
id.  2d.  _ 

_4 
32 


1 

64 


4-  — = — for  the  probability  required,  and  hence  the  odds 
62  64 

againd  A’s  winning  will  be  as  42  to  22. 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  when  A wants  5 of  be- 
ing up,  the  odds  againd  him  will  be  found  to  be  as  219  to 
37.  But  thefe  operations  become  more  and  more  laborious 
in  proportion  as  the  number  wanted  by  each  party  becomes 
more  confiderable,  and  therefore  >t  will  be  better  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  rules  of  combination,  which  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  labour  in  thole  cafes.  Thus;  lei  B want  4 and  A 
want  5 of  being  up.  The  probability  here  of  A’s  winning 

will  be  expreffed  by  — + — multiplied  into  the  number  of 

2s  2° 

ways  in  which  6 thmgs  may  be  combined  by  5 of  a fort 
4-  A multiplied  into  the  number  of  way3  in  which  7 things 

Vol.  VII. 


number  of  ways  in  which  8 things  may  be  combined  by  3 of 
1 s ’3  35  93 


a fort  = 


, 1 , h , 

2s  2 6 2 7 28  256’ 


that  is,  the  odds 


againd  A’s  winning  the  game  are  163  to  93. 

In  like  manner,  if  B wants  5 and  A wants  6 of  being 
up,  the  probability  of  A’s  winning  will  be  exprelfed  by 
I 6 21  56  . 126  386 


or  in  other  words,  the 


_J_  -J-, 

2W  2 7 2°  2y  2‘w  IO24' 

odds  againd  his  winning  the  game  will  be  as  638  to  3S6. 

If  indead  of  one  only,  either  one  or  two  may  be  reckoned 
at  each  party,  fuch  as  in  the  game  of  bowls,  quoits,  &c. 
the  invelligation  of  the  problem  will  be  rather  different.  In 
this  cafe,  the  chance  of  jull  gaining  one  in  two  trials  may  be 
confidered  as  the  fame  with  that  of  talcing  two  out  of  four 
things  of  two  forts,  fo  that  the  firil  may  come  out  of  the 
1 ft  fort,  and  the  fecond  out  of  the  contrary ; and  the  chance  of 
3 L gaining 
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staining  two,  in  two  trials,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  taking  two  out  of  four  things  of  two  forts,  fo 
that  both  may  be  of  the  fame  fort.  The  chance  of  taking 

the  proper  fort  the  fir  ft  time  is  — ; the  chance  of  miffing  it 
the  fecond  time  is  i — , the  probability  therefore  of 

4 — 1 

. 2 I I 

the  event  firft  mentioned  is  — X i = — • t ‘>e 

4 4 ^ 3 

chance  of  taking  out  the  fame  fort  twice  in  fucctffion  is 

— — x — = — — . Hence,  if  wants  2 and  B only  i cf  he- 
4 3 6 

ing  if,  the  latter  may  win  at  the  end  of  the  firft  party, 
either  by  reckon  ng  one  or  two  (the  probability  of  which  is 

~ — | — L = — j ; or  he  may  alfo  win  by  having  loft  only  one 
632/ 

at  the  end  of  the  firft  party,  and  gaining  one  at  the  end  of 
thefecord.  Now  if  A has  gained  one  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
party,  the  expectation  of  eacli  at  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond will  be  equal,  and  the  reft  re  B’s  chance  of  winning  in 
the  fecond,  after  having  loft  in  the  firft  party  will  be 
X II 

— x — = — •.  Hence  the  whole  probability  of  his 
3 2 0 

112 

winning  will  be  = f-  — = — , and  A’s  chance  will  be 

0 203 

the  remaining  — 3 that  is,  the  edds  againft  A will  be  as  2 
3 

to  one. 

Let  A want  3,  B f ill  wanting  only  I of  leing  up.  If  A 
gains  one  in  the  firft  let,  he  will  be  in  the  fame  fituation  as 


in  the  preceding  cafe.  If  he  gains  2 he  will  be  on  an  eqna- 

.1  1 

lity  with  B.  His  expectation  on  the  firft  event  is  — X ^ 

= and  his  expectation  on  the  fecov.d  = - x — = 
9 r 62 

— . His  whole  expectation,  therefore,  is  = — 1-  — = 
12  9 12 

2 1 *T 

— — = — ; that  is,  the  odds  againft  him  are  as  29  to  7. 

2o8  36 

Tn  like  manner,  when  A wants  4,  B fill  wanting  only  f 
of  being  up.  If  he  gains  one  he  will  be  in  the  fame  fituation 

as  in  the  foregoing  cafe;  if  he  gains  two  he  will  be  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  in  the  firft  cafe  ; hence,  his  expectation 


will  be=-X— - + -^X  — = —4,  and  the  odds  againft 
3 36  6 3 108 

him  will  be  as  95  to  13.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
the  odds  may  be  found  when  A wants  any  greater  number, 
B being  always  fuppofed  to  want  only  one  of  being  up  ; nor 
will  the  reafoning,  indeed,  be  different  when  B wants- more 
than  one  ; or  when  the  game  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  that 
either  A or  B may  reckon  3,  4,  or  any  greater  number  at. 
each  party. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is  unneceffary  to  proceed 
further  with  thefe  operations,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  obferve,  that  the  following  table  has  been  deduced 
from  a fimilar  method  of  reafoning  with  that  which  has 
been  ufed  in  the  preceding  cafes,  and  that  it  is  inferted 
principally  with  the  view  of  (hewing  the  manner  in  which 
the  odds  are  conftantly  leffened  in  proportion  as  the.  num- 
ber to  be  reckoned  at  each  party  is  increafed. 


1 

When  One  may  be  reckoned 

When  Two  may  be  reckon- 

When  Three  may  be 

Whe 

n Eleven  may  be 

at  each  Party. 

ed  at  each  Party. 

reckoned  at  each  Party. 

reckoned  at  each  Party. 

A 

B 

Odds 

A 

B 

Odds. 

A 

B 

Odds. 

A 

B 

Odds 

wants 

wants 

againft  A 

wants 

wants 

wants 

wants 

wants 

wants 

2 

1 

as  3 to  1 

2 

1 

as  2 to  I 

2 

I 

as  if  to  1 

2 

1 

as  1 to  1 

3 

I 

7 to  1 

3 

1 

4f  t0  1 

3 

I 

3k  to  1 

3 

I 

2 j7^  to  1 

4 

1 

15  to  I 

4 

1 

74  t0  1 

4 

I 

6 to  1 

4 

1 

4l  to  1 

5 

1 

31  to  1 

5 

1 

124  to  I 

5 

I 

iof  to  1 

5 

1 

tO  I 

6 

1 

63  to  1 

6 

1 

2 if  tO  I 

6 

I 

ijf  to  1 

6 

1 

3-A  to  1 

3 

2 

2f  to  I 

3 

2 

Hi  to  1 

3 

2 

if  to  I 

3 

2 

if  4 to  i 

4 

2 

4t  to  1 

4 

2 

34  to  i 

4 

2 

2f  tO  I 

4 

2 

Mr  to  1 

5 

2 

S to  1 

5 

2 

54  to  i 

5 

2. 

4t  to  i 

5 

2 

3 Ar  to  1 

6 

2 

15  to  1 

6 

2 

H to  i 

6 

2 

6f  to  1 

6 

2 

4t  to  1 

4 

3 

iT%  to  1 

4 

3 

if  to  I 

4 

3 

if  to  1 

4 

3 

lfs  to  1 

5 

3 

3 f t0  1 

5 

3 

2f  tO  I 

5 

3 

z\  to  I 

5 

3 

2 Ay  to  1 

6 

3 

6 to  1 

6 

3 

4to  to  1 

6 

3 

3i  to  1 

6 

3 

2$  tO  I 

h 

4 

if  to  1 

5 

4 

I -§-  to  I 

5 

4 

if  to  I 

S 

4 

If  to  I 

6 

4 

3 to  1 

6 

4 

2f  to  I 

6 

4 

2-f  to  I 

6 

4 

2 tO  I 

6 

* 3 

If  to  1 

11  ^ 

5 

if  to  I 

6 

5 

Iff  to  I 

6 

5 

If  to  I 

Were  the  game  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  an  inde- 
finite number  to  be  reckoned  at  each  party,  the  expeditions 
would  be  nearly  equal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  odds  would 
be  indefinitely  fmall,  whatever  number  were  wanted  on 
either  fide  of  being  up.  This,  indeed,  appears  from  the 
preceding  table,  where  the  odds  are  continually  leffening  as 
the  number  to  be  gained  at  each  party  increafes.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  that,  except  in  one  inftance,  the  odds  in 
thofe  tables  are  never  inverfely  as  the  numbers  wanted  of 
being  up  ; and  that  particularly  in  the  laft  column,  where 


1 1 may  be  gained  at  each  party,  thofe  odds  vary  from  thafc 
ratio  more  than  in  any  other. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  game  of  whiff,  which  admits- 
of  ti  being  gained  in  a tingle  deal,  it  would  be  very  wrono- 
to  proceed  on  fuch  principles  in  determining  the  odds ; for, 
although  whift  may  not  be  ftri&ly  of  the  fame  nature  in 
every  refpedt  with  the  game  fuppofed  in  the  table,  yet  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  circumftances  in  which  it  differs, 
efpecially  when  lefs  than  three  are  wanted  of  being  up,  only 
ferve  to  increafe  the  errors  of  fuch  a mode  of  computation. 

This, 
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This,  however,  if  any  doubt  can  remain  on  the  fubjecft,  will 
be  more  clearly  explained  in  the  following  problems. 

Problem  X. 

To  determine  in  the  game  of  whifl,  the  chance  of  any 
particular  p'ayer  (A)  having  one  or  more  honours. 

Solution.  Let  A bs  the  dealer,  and  let  the  chance  be  required  of 
his  having  the  4 honours.  Suppofing  it  certain  t hat  an  honour 
is  turned  up,  it  then  becomes  nectflary  to  find  the  chance  of 
his  taking  3 particular  cards  in  12  out  of  a (lock  containing 
51.  By  the  corollary  to  the  4th  problem  this  probability 


is  expreffed  by 


a a 


1 a — 2 


(^>)  v . v — 1 . v — 2 


(a  4-  q — m ) m ■ m —_J_ 


the  fecond  cafe  = 


712,842 


.3291 


pofed  to  be  turned  up.  The  chance  of  the  dealer  and  his 
partner  having  four  honours  between  them  appears  to  be 

— — — .06903 ; the  chance  of  their  having  three  honours, 


1666 

or  reckoning  two,  = 


468 

7 666 


.28092  ; and  the  chance  of 


their  having  two,  or  not  reckoning  any  thing  by  honours  = 

The  chance  of  the  elded  hand  and  his  partner’s  hav- 

1600  r 

ing  four  honours  between  them  appears  alfo  to  be  = 

~~rs  =.  .C4142;  the  chance  of  their  having  three  honours, 
1600 


m — 2 (/>)  , r 

ta— -,  where  n reprelents 

. ( a ) 

n — 2 . n — 3 • n — 4 ' ' 

the  number  of  cards,  a the  number  of  honours,  />  the  number 
to  be  taken,  m the  whole  number  to  be  taken  out  of  n ; v 

— a 4.  l _ m — n — rn,  and  (fince  m — q in  this  cafe  is 

— p)  a + q — in  =■  a — p.  Here  then  we  have  n = 5 i , 
a = 3,  p = 3,  m = 12,  v — 39,  and  a — p — 0, 
and  the  fra&ion  expreffing  the  required  probability  = 

J..2.  'Al1- A — L2  ; which,  being  multiplied  into  — , or  the 
51  X 50  x 49  . l3 

probability  that  the  honour  turns  up,  will  become  = 

. x Suppofing  it  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that 

l 3 X 4165 

the  honour  is  not  turned  up,  the  chance  of  having  four 
(making  a and  p each  = 4)  will  be  X x 4p  x +8 

which,  being  multiplied  into  (or  the  probability  that  an 

honour  is  not  turned  up)  will  become  = — — — — — 

Z X 4 ■* 

Hence  the  whole  chance  of  A’s  having  the  four  honours 
Will  b,  = “ „#2. 

52  x 4l65  238° 

If  A is  not  the  dealer,  the  chance  of  his  having  the  four 
honours  will  be  found  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner, 
= 13  X 12  x II  X IQ  x 9_  = = c.' 

51  x 50  x 49  x 1 3 10.650 

The  chance  of  his  having  three  honours  and  no  more 
702  4-  4QC  , „ 143 

may  alfo  be  found  either  = = .0618,  or  — — 

; - — 20,825  _ 4265 

= .03433  according  as  he  is  or  is  not  the  dealer. 

The  chance  of  his  having  two  honours  and  ho  more  may 

in  like  manner  be  found  = ( — = ) .26684,  or 

\ 41,650  / 

f ..  "-1  _ .1957,  and  the  chance  of  his  having  one  ho- 

\4i,65p/ 

nourand  no  more  = (— ~ ■ = ) .45S84  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  the  denier. — 1 he  chance  alfo  that  he  has  tio  honour 
may  in  the  firtl  cafe  be  found  = = .22786  ; and  in 


or  reckoning  two,  = — 

6 1(166 


1x859,  ant^  the  chance  of 
their  having  two,  or  not  reckoning  any  thing  by  honours  = 

•— , or  the  fame  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  dealer  and  his  partner. 

16  66  r 

Corollary.  Since  the  chance  of  the  dealer’s  having  three 
honours  or  more  is  .0618  4-  .0046  = .0664,  and  the  chance 
of  his  having  two  honours  or  more  is  .c66 4 -}-  -2668  =s 
.3332,  it  follows  that  the  odds  againfl  his  having  three  or 
more  honours  are  as  14  to  1,  and  that  the  odds  againfl  his 
having  two  or  more  honours  are  as  2 to  x.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chance  of  his  having  one  honour  or  more  being 
.5388  4-  -33 32  = .772.,  the  odds  for  his  having  one  or 
more  honours  will  be  as  to  1.  Thefe  chances  in  the 
cafe  of  the  elddl  or  any  other  fiogle  hand  being  .0363, 
.232,  and  .6708  refpeftivelv,  the  odds  againfl  fuch  hand’s 
having  three  or  more  honours  will  be  as  26.^  to  I ; the  odds 
againfl  his  having  two  or  more  honours  will  be  as  jf  to  1 ; 
and  the  odds  for  his  having  one  or  more  honours  will  be  as  2 
to  1.  The  chance  of  the  dealer  and  his  partner  having  three 
ormore  honours  between  them  being  .06903  4-  .28093  = .35 
nearly,  andthechanceof  the  eideft  hand  and  his  partnerhaving 
the  like  number  between  them  being  .04142  -|-  .2x849  = 
.26  nearly;  the  odds  againfl  the  former  partners  reckoning 
any  thing  by  honours  will  be  nearly  as  2 to  1,  and  the  odds 
againfl  the  latter  will  be  nearly  as  3 to  1. 

Problem  XI. 

To  determine,  in  the  game  of  whift,  the  chance  of  getting 
the  odd  or  any  number  of  tricks. 

Solution.  Let  the  chances  of  getting  and  lofing  a 
fingle  trick  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  a to 
l,  then  will  the  probability  of  getting  n tricks 

a” 

be  reprefented  by  . the  probability  of  getting 


a + b\' 


— 1 tricks  by 


\ a”  1 b 


-,  the  probability  of  getting  n — 


n . n — 1 


tricks  by 


52  X 41,650 

Nor  is  the  method  of  proceeding  different  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  chance  of  any  two  partners  at  whift 
having  either  four  or  three  or  two  honours  between  them  ; 
the  computation  in  this  cafe  being  made  on  25  or  26  inftead 
of  12  or  13  cards,  according  as  the  honour  is  oris  not  fup- 


— 77 , and  fo  on.  In  the  prefent  cafe 

tl  “j-  L I 

the  chances  of  lofing  or  winning  a trick  being  equal,  a will  be 
equal  to  3,  and  the  chance  of  winning  13  tricks,  or  reckon- 
ing 7,  will  be  = — - = - — - — , the  chance  of  winning  12  or 
6 2‘3  8192  0 

reckoning:  6 tricks  will  be  = - — — , and  the  chance  of  reck- 

b 8192 

, -i  mi  1 7 s 715 

omng  3,  4,  3,  2,  and  1 trick  will  be  - — -,  , - , 

6 J T J S192  S192  8192 

1287  , 1716 

and  , relpectiveiy. 

8192  8x92 

Corollary.  Hence  the  chance  of  reckoning  6 or  more 
% L 2 tricks 
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tricks 


i + 13 
8192 


= .001709;  the  chance  of  reckoning  5 


or  more  tricks  is  = 


14  + 78 

8192 


or  more  tricks  = 


or  more  tricks 


92  + 286 
8J92 

378  + 712 


or  more  tricks  =; 


8192 

1093  4-  1 : 


ing  one  or  mo»e  tricks 


all  the  games  but  one  equivalent  to  the  odds  of  l to  a — in 
that  one  game  B has  the  fame  advantage  again  ft  A.  It  13 
required  to  determine  the  refpedtive  chances  of  A and  L>  ; 
= .01123;  of  reckoning  4 and  whether  it  is  material  that  the  games  fhould  be  played  in 

any  particular  order. 

Solution  1.  Let  the  number  of  games  be  three,  and  let  A 
be  fuppofed  to  play  the  two  games,  on  which  be  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  b to  a,  firjl,  and  the  game  on  which  he  has  the 
chance  only  of  a to  b,  lajl.  Either  A or  B may  become 
the  winner  by  obtaining  the  fupenonty  over  his  adverfary  in 
the  following  order:  x,  2.  1,  3-  2>  3 • chance 

for  winning  in  this  order  is  expreffed  by  the  iradtions 


= .04614  ; of  reckoning  3 


■I3342 


of  reckoning  2 


87 


8192 

2380  + 1716 


= .29053, and  of  reckon- 


X 

— 2. 


8x92 
Problem  XII. 

To  determine  the  refpedtive  chances  at  whift,  when  two 
of  the  partners  have  eight  and  the  other  two  have  nine  of 
the  game. 

Solution.  The  party  who  reckon  eight  may  win  the 
game  in  the  firft  deal  either  by  having  three  or  more  honours 
between  them,  or  by  getting  two  or  more  tricks  without 
reckoning  any  honours.  Or,  if  they  do  not  win  the  game 
in  that  deal,  they  may,  however,  reckon  one  by  getting  the 
odd  trick,  in  which  cafe  they  will  be  on  an  equality  with  their 
opponents.  Suppofing  them  therefore  to  be  the  dealers, 
the  probability  of  their  having  three  or  more  honours,  by  Cor. 
Prob.  X.  is  .35  ; the  probability  of  their  getting  two  or  more 
tricks,  by  Prob.  XI.  is  .2905,3,  and  the  probability  of  their 
not  having  three  or  more  honours  is  1 — .35  = .65. 
Hence  the  chance  of  their  getting  the  game  in  the  firft  deal 
is  = .35  4-  .29053  X .65  = .53882.  Again,  the  proba- 
bility of  their  getting  one  trick  and  no  more  by  Prob.  XI. 
. 1716 


819 


- = .20947,  w^ich  being  multiplied  into  .65  produces 


.13617  for  their  chance  of  reckoning  only  one  in  the  firft 
deal ; and  as  their  expectation  in  this  cafe  will  be  equal  to 
that  of  their  adverfaries,  it  will  of  courfe  be  expreffed  by 
.13617  x \ = .068085,  and  their  whole  chance  of  winning 
will  be  = .53882  4-  .068085  — -6069.  If  they  be  not 
the  dealers,  their  chance  of  winning  may  be  found,  by  rea- 
foning  in  the  fame  manner  = .26  4-  .29053  x 1 — .26 


4-  .20937  x 


1 — .26 


.5528.  Hence  the  chance  of 


bb 


T71* 


+ 


b a a 4-  a a b b ' -f-  b b a 4"  2 i n a 


a b\ 

13  4-  aab  4-  2 abb 


, and  confe- 


nTl)3 


If  A 


a t\ 

quently  B’s  chance  wi'l  be 

be  fuppofed  to  play  the  game  firf  on  which  he  has  only  the 
advantage  of  a to  b,  and  the  other  two  games  lajl,  the 
fradtious  expreffing  the  probability  of  his  winning  will  be 
ab  a-  b 4-  b3  _ as  before. 

i+i)5 


a + b\ 


4- 


TA 


Hence  it  follows  that  in  this  cafe  it  makes  no  difference  in 
what  order  the  games  are  played. 

2.  Let  the  number  of  games  be  five,  and  let  A be  fup- 
pofed to  play  the  four  games  on  which  he  has  the  advantage 
of  b to  a , firjl,  and  the  game  on  which  the  odds  are  again  ft 
him,  as  b to  a,  lajl.  Either  party  may  become  the  winner, 
by  fucceeding  in  the  following  order:  1,  2,  3.  1,  2,  4. 


l>  A 5 
2>  4»  51 


L 3>  4- 

or  3,  4,  5. 


A 4> 


1>  3>  5*  2>  3>  4-  2>  3>  5‘ 


and  B’s  chance  will, 
o'  + 5 a?  b 4-  4 °3  b b -f-  6 a7  b3 


their  winning  in  the  firft  cafe  is  as  3 to  2,  and  in  the  fecond 
cafe  as  6 to  5 nearly.  But  if  it  be  not  confide! ed  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not  the  dealers,  their  chances  of  winning 
will  be  one  with  another,  very  nearly  as  7 to  5. 

Corollary.  Were  thefe  two  partners  only  feven,  their 
chance  ot  winning  the  game  might  be  found  by  the  help  of 
the  two  preceding  problems  and  their  corollaries,  equal 
either  to  .3867  or  3809  according  as  they  were,  or  were  not 
the  dealei>,  and  their  chance  of  winning  if  they  were  only  fix 
might  in  like  manner  be  found  equal  either  to  .3262 
or  to  .3211,  that  is,  the  odds  again  ft  the  two  partners  who 
reckon  only  feven  while  the  other  partners  reckon  nine, 
are  as  8 to  5,  and  the  odds  againil  them  when  they  reckon 
only  fix  are  as  21  to  10  or  a little  more  than  two  to  one. 

By  purfuing  the  fame  fteps  the  odds  may  be  determined 
in  every  circumftance  of  the  game  ; but  the  labour  of  fuch 
a computation  would  be  very  great,  as  the  operations  be- 
come more  and  more  complicated  in  proportion  as  the  game 
is  further  from  being  terminated. 

Problem  XIII. 

A undertakes  to  play  a match  with  B of  three  or  five 
games,  in  winning  the  greater  number  of  which  he  becomes 
ef  courfe  the  winner  of  the  match.  A has  an  advantage  in 


A’s  chance  for  winning  in  this  order 
ll  3 a b*  6 a3  b 2 

is  expreffed  by  the  fradtions  ..  - 4-  ==-,4  + ==r 

v 7+7)3  7T 1)  7+1)’ 

l3  + 5 £4  a 4-  \ b3  a*  4-  6 b 
a 4-  l) 

in  confequence,  be  = — — 

a ■+-  b\ 

If  A be  fuppofed  to  play  the  game  firjl , in  which  the  odds  are 
againil  him,  the  feveral  fractions  expreffing  his  chance  of  win- 
a b2  t E 4-2  a"  b1  _ 3 a 3 b'2  -f  3 a b 4 

ning  may  be  found  = — — — 4 — I ~r~ — ■ 

3 a ri]  (T+b]  IT *}’ 

b3  4-  5 b4  a 4-  4 b’  a a -f  6 b b a3 

a 4-  bY 

that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe,  it  is  not  in  the 
leaft  material  in  what  order  the  games  are  played. 

Example.  Suppofing  A and  B to  play  a match  at  piquet 
of  five  games,  on  the  particular  condition  that  B is  to  be  the 
dealer  in  all  the  games  except  one,  which  gives  an  advantage 
to  A in  four  of  the  games  equivalent  to  the  odds  of  5 to  4. 
It  is  required  to  determine  their  refpedtive  chances  ot  win- 
ning the  match.— In  this  cafe  a is  = 4,  and  b — 5 ; and 
hence  the  above  expreffion  denoting  A’s  chance  becomes 

- 3I2S  + I2-5°°  + «s°o  + iMAAt  and  the  ex* 

59>°+9  59=949 

2 ^,82-4 

preffion  denoting  B’s  chance  becomes  — ‘ 


It  is  evident  therefore 


The  odds 

59,049 

therefore  in  favour  of  A are  as  14  to  ij  nearly.  If  they 
had  played  a match  of  only  three  games,  and  B was  to  have 
been  the  dealer  in  two  of  them,  the  odds  againil  him  would 
have  been  as  385  to  344,  or  nearly  as  19  to  x 7. 

Problem  XIV. 

To  determine  the  chances  in  the  game  of  Macao. 

Solution.  In  this  game  two  packs  of  cards  are  ftmffled 
together,  from  which  three  cards  are  dealt  to  each  of  the 

players, 
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players,  who  are  generally  five  in  number.  The  tens  being 
always  deducted  from  the  aggregate  number  on  the  faces 
of  the  three  cards,  the  remaining  numbers  will  of  Courfe  be 
either  9,  S,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3.  2,  1,  or  o.  If  the  firll  of  thefe 
numbers  is  turned  up,  the  perfon  having  it  is  entitled  to  3 
flakes;  if  the  fecond,  he  is  intitled  to  2 Hakes;  if  either  a 
7,  or  any  of  the  lower  numbers,  he  is  Entitled  to  1 flake  ; 
but  if  a o is  turned  up,  be  is  intitled  to  no  flake.  The 
quellion,  therefore,  to  be  folved  is,  the  chance  of  having 
either  9,  8,  7,  6,  5.  4,  3,  2,  r,  or  o. 

The  number  of  changes  on  n things  when  taken  3 and 

3,  being  = n . — , it  follows  that  all  the  changes 

1 • 2 • 3 

of  this  kind  on  two  packs,  or  104  cards,  will  be  = 
104  x 103  x 102 

• — = 182,104,  and,  conlequently,  that 

the  film  of  all  the  chancts  for  having  either  9,  8,  7,  &c. 
points  mull  be  equal  to  this  number.  Li  order  to  find  the 
chances  for  having  nine,  let  it  be  enquired  in  how  many  ways 
19  may  be  dealt;  1 ft,  by  having  i,  8,  and  10.  As  there  are 
8 aces,  8 eights,  and  32  tens,  the  different  ways  in  which 
19  may  be  dealt  in  th's  cafe  will  be  8 x 8 x p ~ 2048. 
2dly,  19  may  be  dealt  by  2,  7,  ro.  3,  6,  10.  or  4,  5,  10: 
and  as  there  are  2048  chances  for  dealing  each  of  thefe, 
the  whole  number  of  chances  fur  dealing  19,  when  one  of 
the  faces  is  a 10,  is  = 2048  x 4 = 8192.  But  19  may 
alfo  be  dealt  by  1,  9,  9.  2,  9,  8.  3,  9,  7.  4,  9,  6. 
9’  S>  S'  8,  8,  3-  8,  7,  4*  8,  6,  3.  7>  7’  5 • 01  7’  C ^ • 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  the  cards  under  ten  may  be 

combined,  when  two  of  them  are  of  a fort,  is  — — — — 

2 

= 224,  and  the  number,  when  they  are  all  different  is  83 
= 512.  Hence,  the  number  of  combinations  in  the  pre- 
ceding cafe  is  224  X 5 + 512  x 5 = 3680;  and,  confe- 
quently,  all  the  chances  for  dealing  19  are  8192  4-  3680 
= 11,872.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  ail  the  tens  may 

q 2 x XI 

be  combined  two  and  two,  is  = 496  3 therefore, 

the  cumber  of  ways  in  which  29  may  be  dealt,  is  496  x 4 
3968.  The  number  9 alfo  may  be  obtained  by  dealing 
either  of  the  three  following  cards:  i,  1,  7.  1,  2,  6. 

A3>5-  L 4>  4-  2,2,5.  2,3,4.  or  3>.T3-  The 

chances  for  obtaining  the  laft  o-f  thefe  being  — —JLS 

= 56,  The  chances  for  obtaining  any  of  the  whole  of  them 
are  56  + 2 24  x 34-512x322  2264.  Hence,  all  the 
chances  for  obtaining  a nine,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  are  1 [,872  + 396S  + 2264  = 18,104. 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  the  chances  for 
obtaining  eight  may  be  determined  : thus,  18  may  be 
had  by  1,  7,  10.  2,  6,  to.  5,  5,  10.  4,  4,  io  r 3 X 

3 ^ ^ x 5 ^ 

204S  + — = 7040 ; or  it  may  be  bad  without 


a ten,  by  having  9,  8,  1.  9,  7,  2.  9,  6,  3.  9,  5,  4. 

8,  7 >3'  8,  6,  4.  8,  5?  5-  8,  8,  2.  q,  q,  4-  7’  S’ 

or  6,  6,  6 = 7 X 5 12  + 3 X 224  4-  56  — 4312. 
Hence,  all  the  chances  for  having  18  are  7040  + 4312  = 
11,332:  28- may  be  obtained,  either  with  an  8 and  2 tens, 
or  with  10  and  2 nines.  Thefe  chances  are  8 x 496  -f- 
28  x 3 2 — 4864.  Lailly,  an  eight  may  be  had  by  6,  1,  1. 
5,  2,  I.  4,  3,  I.  4,  2,  2.  or  3.,  3,  2 = 3 X 224  -f 
2 x 512  = 1696.  The  fum,  therefore,  of  all  the  chances 
for  having  eight,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  is 
.11,352  + 4864  + 1 696  = 17,912, 

By  purfuing  the  fame  Heps,  the  chances  for  having 
7,  5,  3,  and  1,  may  be  found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  for 
having  9 ; and  the  chances  for  having  6,  4,  and  2,  the  fame. 


with  thofe  for  having  8 : but  the  chances  for  having  o will 
be  found  to  be  = 19,956.  In  other  words,  the  fum  cf  all 
the  chances  for  having  each  of  the  odd  numbers  is  18,104; 
the  fum  of  all  the  chances  for  having  each  of  the  even  num- 
bers is  17,912  ; and  the  fum  of  all  the  chances  for  having  a 
blank  is  19,936  ; which,  being  added  together,  make  up  the 
number  182,104,  and.  therefore,  prove  the  truth  of  theiolution. 

Corollary.  It  appears  from  this  problem  that  the  odds 
againjl  the  number  9 being  turned  up  are  nearly  as  9 to  1 ; 
againjl  the  number  8,  as  to  1 ; againjl  a blank,  as  S|-  to 
1 ; and  for  either  of  the  other  numbers,  as  2~J  t0  '•  If» 
therefore,  each  Hake  (as  is  generally  the  practice  in  this 
game),  be  five  guineas,  the  expectation  of  the  player  on  the 
number  9 will  be  worth  il.  11s.  4d.  ; his  expectation  on 
the  number  8 will  be  worth  il  os.  8d.,  and  his  expectation 
on  all  the  remaining  numbers  together  will  be  worth 
3I.  12s.  8d.,  making  in  the  whole  the  fum  of  61.  4s.  Sd. 

Innumerable  other  problems  might  be  added  for  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  chance,  as  well  in  the  preceding  games, 
as  in  thofe  of  Hazard,  Pharaon,  Piquet,  See.  &c  ; but  the 
fo<ution  of  them  (were  thefubjeCt  of  much  more  importance 
thau  it  appears  to  be),  would  iwell  beyond  all  due  limits,  an 
article  whofe  chief  defign  has  been  to  give  a clear  idea  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  doftrine  of  chances  is  founded, 
together  with  the  folution  of  fuch  general  problems  as  may 
admit  of  the  moil  extenfive  application.  Thofe,  however, 
who  wifh  for  further  information  refpefling  the  games  of 
chance,  may  have  recourfe  to  the  writings  of  De  Moivre, 
James  Bernoulli,  Thomas  Simpfon,  Sic.,  but  particularly  to 
thofe  of  the  former,  which  arc  not  furpafled,  and,  perhaps, 
not  tqualled  by  any  other  work  on  this  fubject. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  given  in  this  article,  two- 
others  fhou'.d  be  noticed,  which  are  not  only  the  moll  ab~- 
ftrufe,  but  the  molt  important  in  the  whole  doCtrine  of 
chances  ; the  firll  of  them  folved  by  James  Bernoulli,  and 
afterwards,  to  greater  exaCtnefs  by  De  Moivre  ; the  fecond, 
"ommunicated  by  Dr.  Price  to  the  Royal  Society,  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Bayes,  as  hath  been  already  obferved- 
in  the  begining  of  this  article.  In  regard  to  the  formerof  thefe 
problems,  Mr.  James  Bernoulli  introduces  his  folution  of  it 
with  obferving,  “ Hoc  eft  ill ud  problema,  quod  evulgandum 
h :c  loco  propofui,  poHquam  jam  per  vicennium  prelli,  Sc. 
cujus  turn  novitas,  turn  fumma  utilitas  cum  pari  adjundla 
diflicultate  omnibus  reliqms  hujus  doCtrinas  capitibus  pondus 
& pretium  fuperaddere  potell.”  Such,  therefore,  being  the 
opinion  of  that  eminent  mathematician  concerning  this 
problem,  perhaps  the  prefent  article  ought  not  to  be 
concluded  without  giving  the  folution  of  it,  more  par- 
ticularly as  M.  De  Moivre,  though  he  purfued  the  invefii- 
gat'on  to  a greater  degree  of  accuracy,  has  contented  him- 
felf  with  Hating  the  rules,. without  giving  any  demonftration 
of  them. 

Proposition  I. 

Suppofing  a very  great  number  of  trials  to  be  madecon- 
ccrning  any  event,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  probability, 
there  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  tunes  it  will 
happen  to  the  number  of  times  it  will  fail  in  thofe  trials  will 
differ  lefs  than  by  very  final!  afiigned  limits  from  the  proba- 
bility of  its  happening  to  the. probability  of  its  failing  in  a 
fingle  trial. 

Solution.  Let  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing 
be  tqral,  and  the  number  of  trials  be  n.  Let  L and  L alfo 
be  the  two  terms  equally  difiant,  by  the  interval  /,  from  the 
middle  term  of  the  binomial  1 + 1 [”,  and  s the  fum  of  the 
terms  included  between  L and  L,  together  with  the  ex- 
tremes 3 then  if  n be  a very  great  number,  the  probability 

that  the  event  happens  neither  more  frequently  than  - n -}- 1 , 


nor, 
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nor  more  rarely  tlian  — n — / times  will  be  — — ■ 
4 2 ° * 


But  if  .v  — x -J-  i 


the  probability  of  its  happening  to  the  probability  of  its  fail- 
ing in  any  one  trial  be  as  a to  b,  let  L and  11  be  the  two 
-teims  equally  diflant  by  the  interval  / from  the  greateft  term 
of  the  binomial  a + and  let  8 be  the  fum  of  the  terms 
included  between  L and  R,  together  with  the  extremes, 
then  will  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  neither  more 

frequently  than  —EL-  4.  / tim:s,  nor  more  rarely  than 
^ ' a -\-  b 

g 

.. / times  be  rightly  exp  re  fled  by  — : — — •. 

a ft-  b a -j-  b \ 

Thefc  are  the  rules  given  by  M.  De  Moivre  for  the  fo- 
lution  of  this  very  difficult  propolition,  which,  he  obfervts, 
are  founded  on  the  common  piinciplts  of  the  dcdlrine  of 
chances,  and  therefore  require  no  demonftration.  This  is 
certainly  true,  fo  far  as  regards  the  general  principles  of  the 
folution,  but  the  method  of  determining  the  values  of  s and 
S are  by  no  means  fo  obvious.  In  this,  indeed,  confills  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  folution  ; and  as  M.  De  Moivre  has 
omitted  the  procefs  by  which  he  obtained  thofe  values,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  fupply  the  omiffion  by  inferting  the  fol- 
lowing lemmas,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Simpfon’s 
treatife  “ On  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance/” 

Lemma  I.  To  find  the  fum  of  the  feries  I X 2 X 3 X 4 
continued  to  x terms. 

Solution.  Let  the  feries  be  = P,  and  its  hyp.  log.  = 

C D 

x — a . log.  x + Ax  -f  B + 1 — &c.  then  will 


1 1 

— -) — — — , See.  + 
12  300 


12  x 


360  X- 


+ 


- — , 8ec.  Now  the  number  whofe  hyp.  log.  is  1 is 


is  

J 2 x 

1 


1160  X 

==  2.71828  Sec.,  the  number  whofe  hyp.  log. 
t 1 .g  ^ x 1 

360  Xs  ‘ 1260  Xs  ’ 12  x 2-88  2c2  51840x1 

Sec,  (fee  Cotes’s  Harm.  Menf.  Prop.  I.  Schol.  2.),  and 

the  number  whofe  hyp.  log.  it  1 -| — L-  — , See.  is 

eafily  found  to  be  2,5066  Sec.  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  proved 
to  be  the  fquare  root  of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  whofe 
radius  is  unity.  Let  this  circumference  be  denoted  by  c, 

the  feries  1 -j j-  — - — , Sec.  by  d,  and  the  num- 


12  x 


28S  x2 


X d 


ber  2.71828  See.  by  tn,  then  we  fhall  have 

— P.  But  when  x is  a very  great  number,  the  feries  de- 
noted by  d becomes  inconfiderable,  and  P in  this  cafe  vvili  be 


nearly  = — X V c x. 

m\ 

Lemma  2.  To  find  the  ratio  which  any  given  term  of  a 
binomial,  raifed  to  an  infinite  or  very  great  power,  bears  to 
the  whole  feries. 


x -j-  1 — a « log*  x -}-  x + A.x  + i-i-B  + 


x + x 


Solution.  Let  the  binomial  b e a + b,  and  n the  index 
of  its  power.  Let  / be  the  diftance  of  the  given  term  from 

the  firft,  arid  s be  made  — n — l.  In  this  cafe  the  term 

r , . n.  n — 1 . n — 2,  ....  n — / + I . a‘  b' 

propoied  will  be  = — I . 

1.2.  3. 4..../ 

or  (multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  equally  by 

3 


.2.3. 


0 = 


n .71  — I . 71  — 2, 


...lx  1 


2 . I . a’  b‘ 
2 • 3 • 


, which  by 


fluxion  of  the  iog.  of 


, whofe  fluent  is  x~ 1 


the  preceding  lemma  is  = 


— X V cn  x alb1 
m I 


+ > &c. 


4-  x 

The  above  feries,  there-  nn  + 4 a'  V 


A 


, hence  the  ratio  required  is 


X V cl  X — 
m 

1"  4- 


n 


a‘  bl 


fore,  converted  into  fimple  terms  will  be  1 f- 


+ , See.  — ax~ 1 + 
+ A-  C.V1  + C, 


+ 


3 

•,  See. 


2 3 4 

- Cx-4  + , See.  • — 2D.X'3  4- 
3D*"4-  4 D x" s + , Sec.  — 3 E x~  4 + 6 E x~ 5 — , Sec. 
Hence,  by  equating  the  homologous  terms,  A will  be  found 

x 1 j)  — jr  _ 1 

1 ,a  -<?,  -_3 

F = o,  G—  1 


5 . 6 . 6 . 7 


4*5.6* 
, Sec.  and  confequently  the  above 


exprefiion  will  be  changed  into  x + 4 . log.  x — x + B + 
+ 7^7- — - — , Sec.  = log,  P.  If  x be  fup- 


12  x 


360X3  1 260  Xs 

pofed  = x,  this  equation  will  become  = — I + B + A 


1 1 

360  126c 


& c. 


Hence  B will  be  = 1 — 


— 4 — 7 Sec.,  and  therefore  the  log.  P = x 4-  4.  log. 

12*  300 


1‘  s’  V els  1‘ . s’ . V cl  s .a  4 b}"‘ 

Corollary.  Since  the  greateft  term  of  the  binomial  a 4-  l,n 
is  that  in  which  the  exponents  are  to  each  other  as  a to  l , if 
s be  taken  to  /in  that  proportion,  or,  ia  other  words,  if  / be 

made  = andr  = -,  and  if  thefe  expreffions  be 

a + b a + b 

fubftituted  in  the  values  given  above,  the  ratio  of  the  greateft 

term  to  the  whole  power  will  become  = j~ . or  jf  a 

^ al  cn 

2 

and  l are  equal,  it  will  become  = — . which  are  the  very 

c n 

expreffions  given  by  M.  De  Moivre  in  thofe  cafes  refpectively. 

Lemma  3.  To  find  the  ratio  which  the  greateft  term  of  a 
binomial  raifed  to  an  infinite,  or  very  great  power,  bears  to  a 
given  number  of  terms  next  to  it. 

Solution.  The  fame  fymbols  being  retained,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding lemma,  let  y be  the  greateft  term,  and  p the  number 
of  terms  to  be  taken  on  either  fide  of  it.  Now  fince 

s by  s . s — 1 . b~y 

— — is  the  next  term  to  y> — — — 

l x . a / -f  1 . 1 + 2 . aQ 

following. 


the  next 


following, 


• Vy 
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therefore  that  its  hyp.  log.  will  he  = log.  y -f  p • log-  b 


. — — the  third  term,  and  fo  „ „ - . , % 

/^_I./-|_2./+3.aJ  P • 10g-  a + the  flllcnt  of  7 + 4 (f  — p + i ) 


on,  it  follows  that  the  term  whofe  diftance  from  the  greaielt 
i-s  p,  will  be  s-~ 


s — 1 . s — 

2 . S 

- 3 . ..  r 

—p  + 

1 & y . 

/ 4-  £ . /+  2 . 

i+  3 - 

■ l+p 

uF 

r 1 

I 

I 

r 

, Sc. 

s 

2 S1 

3 

4 

+ J 

2 

_ _4_ 

8 

16  „ 

— , Sec. 

J 

2 s2 

3 sl 

4 

_ 3 

_9_ 

iZ_ 

81 

, Sc. 

J* 

2 s'1 

3 33 

4 

— the  fluent  of  — + — 

l + i 1+2 

+ p . log.  b s 


+ 


I s — 2 

l 


[i  + p)  = log-  y 


r 


p • log-  « l + 

1 T T „ 

Ti~  JT3  + ~4’  &c> 


+ 


_7  + 

_>+4  » +j« 

/ 2 1 1 3 l3  4 / + 

3,9  2 7 81 

— 7 + — 77  — — 77  + — n>  &c» 
/ 'ill  1 l3  A l* 


(_  See.  top  — 1 feries. 


to^>  feries. 


T5ut  Jnce  a l is  — b s,  p log.  b s log.  a / will  vanidi  fum  ]-,ears  t0  a]i  term3j  wjH  — j? — - into  *u  f n •= 

out  of  the  equation  ; and  fmee  the  numerators  of  the  re-  ~a  + bY 
marninr:  terms  are  feries  of  powers  whole  roots  are  in  arith-  / n d1  v3  „/  n V , . , 

• • ~ ’ ' " ’ • w,  .,  : — -j 1 &c.  But  r— =r,  (being  the  ra 

3 2 -5  r+l)‘ 


metical  progreffun,  their  fum  may  be  eafily  obtained  (by  the 
ill  Proportion  in  Stirling,  DeSumnia/ione  Serierum);  and  hence 
the  foregoing  exprefiton  will  be  found  — log.  y — 

p 4-  I 


p - il2  h p - I 
2 s 

PP  + P 


•p  — 3 • F— ~»T 


- & c.  - 


2 / 


12  S 

2 p3  + 3 pp  + p 
12  1 1 


tio  which  the  greattft  term  has  to  all  the  terms)  has  been 
proved  in  the  corollary  to  the  preceding  lemma  to  be  = 

a + b , a + b 

— ; the  above  ratio  therefore  will  be  = . ; X v 


— Sc.  But  p 

being  very  fmall  in  refpedl  of  / and  s,  all  the  terms  except 
the  firll  in  which  / and  s are  denominators  may  be  omitted, 
and  confequently  the  log.  of  che  term  whofe  dillance  from 
the  greatell  is  denoted  by  p will  be  very  nearly  = log.  y 

_ JLL or  fubllituting  — - — j,  and for 

2/2  s a -r  b a + b 

p />  . a + b ]2 

their  equals  s and  !,  — log.  y . Let  this  term 

1 n . 2 a 0 


+ a b , 


V a b c 


d v3  d'  • 


d 3 


+ 


d 4 v9 


d3  vu 


be  denoted  by  T,  and  let  d be  = 


a + b) 

lab 


3 z-5  2 • 3 • 7 2.  3-4-9  a-3-4-5-IJC 

+ See. 

Corollary  2.  If  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing 

are  equal,  a + b will  be  = 2,  and  d -j— ^ will  alfo- 

be  = 2,  hence  the  feries  in  the  preceding  corollary  will  be- 
2 2 v3  4 . + 8 . nP 

+ ^ 

3 


come  — — — into  v — 


J , 


+ 


then  will  log. 


16  . v9 


T = log.  y - 


dpp 


and  T 


y x 1 — 


dp'1  d 1 p 4 


d 3 p 6 


3 %n 


+ 


d 3 p 3 


d 5 p" 


2.5  2.3-7 

j-  Sec.,  which  is  given  by  M. 

2. 3. 4. 9 2.3.4.5.11 

De  Moivre  for  determining  the  ratio  between  the  fum  of  as 
many  terms  immediately  fucceeding  the  greatell  as  there 
are  units  in  v fn,  to  the  whole  power  of  the  binomial- 


. 3 . 4 . «4 


3 .4.5." 


-f  See.  (See  I 4-  p 


Cotes’s  Harm.  Menf.  Prop.  1.  Schol.  2.)  By  proceeding  in 


Corollary  3.  Since  the  log.  of  the  /th  term  from  the 


the  fame  manner  the  p — lit,  p — 2d,  p — 3d,  &c.  terms  greatell,  or  log.  T,  is  = log.  y — — this  equa- 

may  be  found  ■,  fo  that  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  between  y n .2  a 

dp 2 


and  T,  including  the  lafl,  will  be  ~ y into  1 — 

d1  p* 


d . p - 

n 

-f-  Sec 


)l! 


.Alt. 

1 

d3p 6 


, See.  + 


2 n- 


« , d* 

4 


2 n 1 


d3rp  - i)5 


Sec.  which,  as  in  the 

„ n‘  2 • 3.  • rr 

former  cafe  of  the  /th  term  being  feries  of  powers  whofe 
roots  are  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  the  fum  of  the  whole. 


tion,  when  a and  b are  equal,  will  be  log.  T = log.y  — 

— But  the  greatell  term  of  the  binomial  1 4-  ij”  is  the 

middle  term,  the  log.  of y,  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  will  be  tne 
log.  of  the  middle  term  ; hence  will  the  log.  of  the  ratio 
which  T has  to  the  middle  term  be  exprtlfed,  as  M.  De 
_ — 2 pp 

Moivre  has  obferved,  by . 


^ Corollary  4.  In  this  lemma  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

neelefting  in  each  feries  all  the  terms  except  the  firll,  will  the  ratio  only  of  the  p terms  next  fucceeding  the  greatell 
be  obtained  (by  the  propofition  j all  referred  to)  = y x 
dp3  d1  p3  d3  pJ 

^ _ Yn  2 . 5 . a*  2.3^ 


4-  Sec.  or  if p be  made 


term  is  given.  But  the  ratio  of  the  p terms  preceding 
the  greatell  term  may  be  determined  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. For  fince  the  y>th  term  which  precedes  y is 


dv3-  n a 
— v ,^/  n = y into  v n — 4-  - 


J n 


l.l—  I./  — 2 ....  I — p + 1 


d 3 


if  n d3  v3  f n 


+ 


d 5 v'°  if  11 


2.5 
4-  Sec. 


, it  may  be  found  by  purfu- 


2-3-7  2. 3. 4. 9 2.3.4.5.11 

Corollary  1.  The  fum  of  the  terms  between  the/>th  and 
the  greatell  term  being  given  above,  the  ratio  which  this 


j-  4-  1 • j 4-  2 ....  s + p 
ing  the  fame  Heps  as  have  been  taken  in  this  lemma,  that  the 
exprefiion  denoting  the  ratio,  in  this  cafe,  is  = log.  y —— 
pAc — p 4-  1 2 . p — 1 1!  — 3 -p  if  ~ P 4- 1 

^ 2 / 


— &c. 


pp  + p 


PP  4-  p *p3  + 3 pp  + p 
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contrary  as  . 7129  to  . 2871,  or  very  nearly  as  5 to  2.  If 
&c.  which,  on  ac-  the  probability  oi  the  event’s  happening  to  that  of  its  failing 


2 A , r „ H ' Sr  , . , , , • _ in  one  trial  be  as  3 to  1,  the  probability  that  it  happen? 

count  of  the  fmallnels  or  p compared  with  j and /,  is  — na 

„ ph  pp  . , . , , t-r  neither  more  frequently  than  4-  /,  nor  more  rarely 

i0ir  v _ LL dJ—  or  the  very  fame  with  the  ratio  of  n ; a + b 

b J 2 s z l na 

the /th  term  fucceedmg  the  greateft.  Hence,  agreeable  to  than  _ — . — . _ / times,  may  be  found  to  be  as  . 9163  to 
the  obfevvation  of  M.  De  Moivre,  when  n is  a very  great  a 4 b 

number,  L and  R,  and  confequently  the  fum  of  the  / terms  0837,  or  nearly  as  ix  to  1.  Thelefs,  therefore,  tne  ratio  of 
from  the  greateft,  whether  they  precede  or  fuccted  it,  will  the  probability  of  the  event’s  happening  is  to  that  of  its 
be  equal.  failing,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  in  an  indefi- 


By  the  afiidance  of  thtfe  lemmas  and  their  corollaries,  nite  number  of  trials,  the  event  will  happen  neither  more 
the  folution  of  this  prepoiition  may  now  be  obtained  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

Firft,  fuppoiing  the  probabilities  of  the  event’s  happening 


1 


and  failing  to  be  equal,  let  v be  taken  = — , then  will  the 


fum  of  the  p terms  included  between  L and  the  middle 

2 

2+ 


I 


term  (by  Corollary  2,  Lamina  3d)  be  = — - X — 
. V c 2 


+ 


4 

32° 

n+l 


2M+1  ^ 
; 1-  Sec.  r=  — — x 427812,  and  S = 

33^0  vT 


- — — x . 855624  See.,  hence  we  have 

Vc 

855624  &c. 


S 


a/  r 


355624  &c.  = 


2 . 50662  & C. 

68269  See.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  trials  be  infinite, 
the  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  neither  more  fre- 
quently than  — 4-  -F  ^/~  times,  nor  more  rarely  than 
1 I . . 

— n u times  will  be  to  the  contrary  as  . 68269  to 

(1  — . 68269  =)  . 3 1731,  or  nearly  as  28  to  13.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necefiary  that  the  number  of  trials  ffiould  be 
infinite  ; if  they  be  3600,  or  even  1600,  the  probability  that 
they  happen  neither  more  frequently  than  1830,  nor  more 
rarely  than  1770  times  in  the  firft  cafe  ; nor  more  frequently 
than  820,  nor  more  rarely  than  780  times  in  the  f-cond  cafe 
will  be  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  given  above.  Nay, 
M.  De  Moivre  afierts,  that  he  has,  by  repeated  trials, 
found  this  rule  tolerably  correct,  when  the  number  is  even  fo 
low  as  100. 

Secondly,  let  the  probabilities  of  the  event’s  happening 
and  failing  be  unequal,  fuppofe  as  1 to  2,  and  let  v,  as  in  the 

-former  cafe,  be  = then  will  the  fum  of  the  terms  included 


frequently  nor  more  rarely  than  the  number  of  times  limited 

in  this  problem.  Thus,  i f 1 , b — 2 , v = — and  n 

— 3600,  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  neither 
more  frequently  than  1230,  nor  more  rarely  than  1170 
times,  is  as  5 to  2 nearly,  but  if  a = 1 and  = 3,  the  pro- 
bability that  it  happens  neither  more  frequently  than  930, 
nor  more  rarely  than  870  times  is  nearly  as  1 1 to  I. 

If  v,  inllead  of -,  be  = r,  the  above  feries  will  converge 

o, 

more  flowly,  and  therefore  Mr.  De  Moivre  has  recourfe  in 
this  cafe  to  the  quadrature  of  curves,  by  means  of  equidiftant 
ordinates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fum  of  it.  Thus,  fuppoiing 
a and  b equal,  and  / to  be  fucctffively  denoted  by  0 n, 

z'/"4'/n4vn4'/" 


,v/  n,  then  the  logarithm 


rithms 


’ 6 

of  the  ratio  which  the  term  diftant  from  the  middle  by  the 

I 2 

intervals  - J n,  n,  See.  has  to  the  middle  term,  will  (by 

6 6 

Corollary  3,  Lemma  3d),  be  refpedtively  equal  to  the  loga- 

_ 2 _ _ 3?  _5£  and  _ 72  = 

36’  36’  36’  36’  36’  36 

1 2 1 8 25  2 _ r a 

■ , , , -,  and , whole  correipond. 

10  9 2 9 xb  1 

ing  numbers  being  .94596,  .80073,  . .60653,  .41x11, 
.24935,  and  .13534,  may  be  conlidered  as  fo  many  equi- 
diftant ordinates  of  a curve  ; and  if  the  laft  four  of  them  be 
taken,  the  area  of  the  curve  contained  between  thefe  ordinates 

, -60653  + -24935  + 3 X .41111  4-  .24935  1 

will  be  3 — ~~  X - 

b a 


= .27x60.  Adding  this  to  .682688,  or  the  area  of  the 
curve  contained  between  the  ordinate  when  / is  interpreted 
12  3 

by  0 n,  ~Vn’  ^ n>  an<l  | V n » we  have  -95429  for  the 


between  L and  the  greateft  term  (by  Corollary  1,  Lemma  3)  probability  required.  In  other  words,  the  probability  that 

— I n-M  r.  , I 


be  = 


IT 


1 3 

into A 4 

a/2  c 2 32  5I2° 

— > u+ 1 


_ 243  + 


243 


1x4,688  1 xo48,576 


■ Sec. 


3l 


— ' X .42 11  S3  Sec.  Hence,  L -4-  R (by 
Vac 

—lx + 2 

Corollary  4,  Lemma  3)  = S = A_  x , 842366  Sec.  and 

V2  c 

S 3 x . 842366  Sec. 

— r„  — — — : — 1 _ _ = . 7129  See.  The  pro- 

a 4-  b)  V 2 x . 6283  x &c. 

bability,  therefore,  that  in  a very  great  number  of  trials  the 

events  will  happen  neither  more  frequently  than  — 4- 

a -4  b 

n n 

— / times,  will  be  to  the 


a 4-  b 


the  event  happens  neither  more  frequently  than  - n + n 

times,  nor  more  rarely  than  - n — */  n times,  will  be  to 

2 

the  probability  that  the  contrary  happens  as  .95429  to 
•04571,  or,  as  21  to  1 nearly. 

3 

If  v be  taken  = -,  the  area  containedFetween  theordi- 

2 

nates,  when  i is  interpreted  by  - J 11,  (L/ n,  a-nd 

6 6 6 

A/n,  will  be  found  = .02902,  which,  being  added  to  .95429 
found  above,  will  give  .9833  forthe  probability  in  this  cafe ; that 
is,  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  neither  more  fre- 
quently than  - 4 iV a times,  nor  more  rarely  than  - — 


JA  nor  more  rarely  than 


0\|V0 
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ts  . — , 

— v n tiilies,  will  be  to  the  probability  that  the  contrary 

happens  very  nearly  as  344  to  1.  If  / were  interpreted  by 
a higher  number,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  limits  were  ex- 
tended, the  probability  might  be  increafed,  till  it  amounted 
ahnoft  to  a certainty,  yet  the  extenfion  of  thole  limits  would 
bear  but  an  inconfiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  when  n is 
very  great,  and  none  at  all  when  it  is  infinite.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, as  M.  De  Moivre  properly  obferves,  that,  “ although 
chance  produces  irregularities,  ilill  the  odds  will  be  infinitely 
great,  that  in  procefs  of  time  thofe  irregularities  will  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  recurrency  of  that  order,  which  naturally 
refults  from  original  deftgnV  The  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
though  undeniable,  will,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  confirmed 
by  the  following  propolition,  which  is  the  converfe  of  the 
preceding  one,  but  rather  more  difficult  in  its  folution,  and 
more  diredt  in  its  application  to  the  arguments  above- 
mentioned.  » 


Proposition  II. 

The  number  of  times  an  unknown  event  has  happened  or 
failed  being  given,  to  find  the  chance  that  the  probability  of 
its  happening  ffiould  lie  fomewhere  between  any  two  named 
degrees  of  probability. 

Solution.  The  folution  of  this  propofition  being  not  only 
very  long  and  laborious,  but  given  at  full  length  in  the 
Philof.  Tranfaftions  (vols.  53  and  54),  it  will  be  unneceffary 
to  enter  further  into  it  at  prefent,  than  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  inveftigated,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  demonftration  is  founded. 

If  the  probability  of  an  event’s  happening  in  each  fingle 
trial  be  a , and  that  of  its  failing  be  b,  the  probability  of  its 
happening  p times,  and  failing  q times  in  p + q [ = n) 
trials,  will  be  = a11  bq  multiplied  into  the  co-efficient  of  the 
term  in  which  ap  b 7 occurs  when  the  binomial  a -j-  ^ 1”  is 
expanded.  Or,  denoting  this  co-efficient  by  E,  the  proba- 
bility will  be  = E ap  bq. 


Suppofe  B C D A to  be  a plane  perfeflly  level  ; the  line  A B 
to  be  divided  into  equal  parts  A b,  be,  c d,  See.  and  the  per- 
pendiculars b E,  c F.  d G,  &c.  to  be  eredled.  If  a ball  W 
be  thrown  upon  this  plane,  the  probability  that  it  relts 
between  any  two  of  the  parallel  lines  will  be  equal.  Snp- 
pofing  it,  therefore,  to  be  thrown  for  the  firft  time,  and  a 
line  os  to  be  drawn  through  the  point  on  which  it  has  relied* 
Vol.  VII. 


If  the  ball  O be  then  thrown  -J-  q (=  n)  times,  and  if  its 
refting  between  A D and  os,  after  a fingle  throw,  be  called 
the  happening  of  the  event  M in  a fingle  trial,  then  will  the  pro- 
bability that  the  point  0 falls  between  any  two  points  in  the 
line  B A be  the  ratio  of  the  dillance  between  thefe 
two  points  to  the  whole  line  B A ; and  if  the  ball 
W has  been  thrown,  and  the  line  os  be  drawn,  the 
probability  of  the  event  M in  a fingle  trial  will  be  the 
ratio  of  A o to  BA.  Hence,  if  on  the  bafe  B A,  a 
figure  Bg  n e m A be  deferibed,  whofe  property  is  this  j 
that  the  bafe  being  divided  into  two  parts,  as  A b and  B b, 
and  at  the  point  of  diviiion  b,  a perpendicular  being  eredted 
and  terminated  by  the  figure  in  m,  y,  x,  r,  relpedfively  re- 
prefent  the  ratio  of  bm,  A b,  and  B b,  to  BA  and  y be  — 
E xp  rq  (E  being  th  e co-efficient  of  the  term  in  which  ap  b* 
occurs)  ; then,  before  the  ball  W is  thrown,  the  probability 
that  the  point  0 (hall  fall  between  f and  b,  and  alto  that  the 
event  M (hall  happen  p times,  and  fail  q times  \w p -j-  q trials 
will  be  the  ratio  ofy  g m b to  C A,  or  the  fquare  upon  B A. 
Suppofing  now,  before  any  thing  is  difeovered  concerning 
the  place  of  the  point  0,  that  it  ffiould  appear  that  the 
event  M had  happened^  times,  and  failed  q times  in  p -f-  q 
trials,  and  from  hence,  that  it  were  guefled  that  the  point 
0 lay  between  any  two  points  f and  b,  in  the  line  B A,  and' 
confequently,  that  the  probability  of  the  event  M,  in  a fingle 
trial,  was  fomewhere  between  the  ratio  of  A b to  BA,  aid 
that  of  Ay  to  B A ; then  would  the  probability  that  this 
guefs  were  right  be  the  ratio  of  f g b m to  B A. 

Having  demonll rated  the  truth  of  thefe  - propofitions, 
nothing  further  remained  to  complete  the  folution  than  to 
determine  the  area  of  the  figure  deferibed  above,  and  of  the 
feve ral  parts  of  it  feparated  by  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to 
BA.  For  this  purpofe  B A being  made  :=  1,  and  the 
equation  of  the  curve  y = xp  iq,  the  area  of  the  figure 
A b m,  and  confequently  its  ratio  to  C A = 1,  is  found  =; 

xp+l  q.x**-  , o.a-i  .x^3  _ , 

L — ± rr~  1 — &c.  the  area  of  the 


P + 


p + 2 


2X/+5 
figure  B bm,  and  its  ratio  to  C A,  = 


,.?+  > 


r»+2 


P-P 


1 . r»  1 


&c. 


q + 1 
and  the  area  of  the 


2 x j + J 

A m B,  and  its  ratio  to  C A = 

n + 

ratio  of  A b m to  the  whole  figure  is 


X 


E 


whole  fiine- 


Hence  th; 


n -j-  1 


E 


X -- 

p 


vf-M 


4-  See.,  and  if,  as  x exprefles  the  ratio  of  A £ 


p -f~  2 

BA,  z exprefs  the  ratio  of  A/  to  B A,  the  ratio  of  Agf 

zp+'  <?  zf'+- 

to  the  whole  figure  will  be  n + 1 . E x 


p + 


P 


q.q 


- — &c.,  and  confequently  the  ratio  of fgbn j 


2.p+3  

to  A rn  B will  be  = » + 1 • E,  multiplied  into  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  two  feries.  Or,  m other  words,  if 
nothing  is  known  concerning  an  event,  but  that  it  has  hap. 
pened  p times,  and  failed  q times  in  ^ - f q trials ; and  it  be 
fuelled,  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  a fingle  trial, 
fies  fomewhere  between  z and  .v  ; the  chance  or  being  right 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  n + 1 ■ E>  rnukiplied  into  the  difference 
■ q . zp+a  q.q 


I . zp 


jetween  the  fer.es 


p + 1 p + 2 

3 M 
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&.c.  and  the  feries 


9-* 


?+* 


/ + l p + 2 


+ 


q.q 


vM-3 


■P  + 3 


Sic. 

When  p and  q are  very  large  numbers,  it  will  be  irrpof- 
iib’e  to  apply  this  rule  to  praftice,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  terms  contained  in  the  two  feries.  Mr.  Bayes,  aware 
of  this  difficulty,  attempted,  with  great  labour  and  ingenui- 
ty, to  remedy  the  defect  j but  although  he  confiderably  im- 
proved the  rule,  he  did  not  fucceed  fo  far  as  to  give  the  re- 
quired chance  within  limits  fufficiently  narrow.  His  friend 
and  editor,  Dr.  Price,  has  therefore  purfued  the  inquiry 
with  equal  labour,  and  the  refult  of  an  inveftigation,  which 
occupies  too  many  pages  to  admit  of  its  being  inferted  here, 
has  been  the  followiug  rule. 

If  nothing  is  known  concerning  an  event,  but  that  it  has 
happened  p times  and  failed  q times  in  p + q,  or  n trials,  and 
from  hence  it  be  gueffed,  that  the  probability  of  its  happen- 

• • • . P p 

ing  in  a fingle  trial  lies  between  — -f  *,  and  — — z,  the 

n n 

chance  to  be  in  the  right,  if  either  / or  q exceed  I,  is  lefs 

2 E eflft 

I — 2 E apbq 

than  2 2,  and  greater  than  2 4-  2 x 


greater  than  2 + 2 x 


i -f  | E of  b9  + 


E a?  bq 


2 n 


but  in 


all  cafes,  where  z is  fmall,  and  alfo  where  the  difparity  be- 
tween p and  q is  not  great,  the  chance  is  very  nearly  = 2 2. 
In  this  rule,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  (fuppofing  np  = 
u? 

1 — K = the  ratio  of  the  quadrantal  arc  of  a circle  to  its 

2 pq 

2 2 — I 

radius,  and  H = the  ratio,  whofe  hyp.  log.  is 

24  — I 


+ 


2 — I 
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X E a?  bq  into  the  feries 


- + &c.)  2 is  made  = 
H n 


2 n 

n + 1 


n + 1 


2 m z 
n 


— + t 


2 m 


2 m z 


nr  n 

-f-  — — X : 

n + 2 « + 4.4»i5i«3 


n 

Ve; 

n 

■\P  2 

n + 2 

— + 2 
2 •* 

- 

3«3 

«4- 2 A 

« 4-«  + 6.8miz5 

— &c.  and  E d bq  = 


3.3.  rP 

+ — X 

« + I 

a/  n 

WK J~q  ” 


whofe  hyp.  log.  is 


12 


.1 i_  1 

Ip  p'' 


2 nP  z1 

1^+4 

n 

« +4.72 + 6 .n+  8 

1 6.m1z1 

nultiplied  into  the  ratio, 

1 1 ..  1 

1 

q 360  n3 

P3 

I 1 t 

1 

evident  that  the  firlt  rule  gives  an  eafy  and  corre£l  folution; 
but,  in  all  other  cafes,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  approxi- 
mation in  the  fecond  rule  ; which,  however,  may  be  gene- 
rally computed  without  any  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  what 
principally  recommends  the  folution  of  this  propolition  is, 
that  giving  complete  information  when  either/  ryarefmall,  it 
gives  it  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  molt  wanted,  and  where 
M.  de  Moivre’s  folution  of  the  inverfe  propofition  can 
afford  little  or  no  direction.  In  the  other  cafes,  where  / and 
q are  very  great,  and  where  only  the  approximation  is  want- 
ed, the  required  chance  may  be  obtained  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy by  the  affiftance  of  M.  de  Moivre’s  propofition. 
But  in  order  to  give  a diftindt  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
prefent  propofition,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  conclude 
this  account  with  the  following  examples  : obferving,  how- 
ever, previoufly,  that  both  Mr.  Bayes  and  Dr.  Price,  having 
omitted  to  Hate  the  value  of  E in  the  firlt  rule,  it  may  be 

*’VT 

found  = multiplied  into  the  ratio,  whofe 

Pf  1q  • 4-  VYLpq  _____ 


, . E ap  b* 

1 + E cP  bq  -j 

n 

If  either  p or  q exceed  iq,  this  chance  is  lefs  than  2 2,  and 

2 E cf  bq 

I — 2 E a?  b* 


...  1 1 1 1 1 x 

hyp.  log.  is  — x 7-  X — 

12  n p q 3 60  n3 

1 . 1 t 1 1 

— + T~  X T — &C. 
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i.  Suppofing  an  event  to  have  happened  about  the  pro- 
bability of  which  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  it  has 
happened  once,  and  that  it  be  inquired  whst  conclulion 
ffiould  be  drawn  from  hence  with  refpeft  to  the  probability 
of  its  happening  on  a fecond  trial.  In  this  cafe  q in  the  firlt 
rule  becomes  = o and  / = 1,  and  if  the  limits  z and  x be 

put  refpeftively  = i,and—  the  expreffion  in  that  rule,  or 
2 

■y>+ 1 *r+ 1 / 

i V- 


n + 1 


/ + 


P + 


will  give  - for  the 
4 


anfwerj  which  (hews  that  it  is  3 to  1 that  the  chance  lies 

fomewhere  between  1 and  -,  or  that  the  odds  are  3 to  i,that 
2 

it  is  fomewhat  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  would  hap- 
pen on  a fecond  trial.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  event  has 

happened  twice,  the  expreffion  will  be  1 1 


That  is,  the  odds  will  be  7 to 


thrice,  = 1 —""3  = — . 

2 16 

1 if  it  has  happened  twice,  and  15  to  1 if  it  has  happened 
thrice,  for  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  it  will  happen  on 
further  trials.  Again,  if  the  event  has  happened  ten  times 
without  failing,  and  inquiry  be  made  what  reafon  we  have 
to  think  we  are  right  if  we  guefs  that  the  probability  lies 

fomewhere  between  — and  — , or  between  3 to  1 and  2 to  1, 


q 1 1680 

- &c. 


+ 


the  anfwcr  in  this  cafe  will  be  — i . 3067  ; that  is, 

4 * 3 

the  odds  are  greater  than  2 to  1 again!!  our  being  right. 
If  we  had  gueffed  that  the  probability  lay  between  *—  and 

2 

— , or  between  16  to  I and  2 to  1,  the  chance  would  have 

3 

been  nearly  equal  that  we  had  gueffed  right. 

2.  Suppofing  nothing  further  to  have  been  known  of 
an  event  than  that  it  happened  ten  times  and  failed  once,  and 
that  a perfon  gueffed  from  thence  that  the  ratio  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  event’s  happening  in  a fingle  trial  to  that  of 


l I 

q3  1260 

Till 

n - 

1188  «9  /9  q9 

From  the  preceding  inveftigation,  it  appears  that  the  firft 
rule  gives  a direft  and  perfedt  folution  in  all  cafes,  and  that 
the  fecond  rule  is  only  a method  of  approximating  to  the  fo- 
lution, when  the  labour  of  applying  the  firft  rule  becomes  _ _ 

too  great.  If  either / or  q are  nothing,  or  very  fmall,  it  is  its  failing,  lay  fomewhere  between  the  ratio  of  9 to  1 and 

U to 
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rr  to  i ; then  would  the  chance  of  his  being  right  in  his 
guefs  be  expreffed  by  n + i . E multiplied  into  the  differ- 

2,?+'  (7  + J /7 

ence  between - and  — — — ~ - . Now 

p + i p X 2 p + i p + 2 

fmee  b is  = — , x — ",  p — io,  n — i,n  — ti,  and  E 

12  io 

alfo  rr  il,  this  expreffion  may  be  eafily  found  = .07699 
See. ; fo  that  there  would  be  the  odds  of  923  to  77,  or  12 
to  1 nearly  againd  his  being  right.  If  the  event  had  hap- 
pened 20  times  and  failed  twice,  the  required  chance  would 


21  22  23  2 1 


9T  9 ,3 

2.  — -f-  — = . 10843  &c.  The  odds,  therefore, 

1 o)  10 

. 2Z  . ?3 

againll  his  being  right  are  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  being 
here  only  892  to  108,  or  9 to  ( nearly. 

3.  Laftly,  fuppofing  an  event  to  have  failed  1000  times, 
and  to  have  happened  ioo  times  in  1100  trials;  or,  in  other 
words,  fuppofing  a perfon  to  have  known  nothing  more 
of  a lottery  than  that  he  had  juft  feen  1100  tickets  drawn  of 
which  1000  were  blanks,  and  100  were  prizes;  and  that  in 
confequence  he  gueffed  that  the  proportion  of  the  blanks 

to  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  lay  fomewhere  between 

, and  — - 4*  . In  this  cafe  the  firft  rule  would  re- 

1 10  11  1 10 

quire  fo  many  terms  as  to  render  it  imprafticable,  and  there- 
fore recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  fecond  rule,  by  which  the 
quedion  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner: 

Since  h is  = 1000  . q — 100  . n—  1 100  . b = — — , and  m 

no 

( — - \ = 81.578,  E ap  may  be  found  = . 041S545 

V 2 ^ pq / 

and  >;  = . 353 1;  hence  2S  will  be  = . 7062  and  £ + 2 x 
1 — 2 E a?  bq  — 2 E ap  h' 

; =— — — — . 67  78,  fo  that  the  chance  of 

1 + i E ap  b • + E afjf 

n 

his  being  right  in  his  conjefture  lies  fomewhere  between 
.7062  and  6758,  or  between  the  odds  of  24010  100,  and 
20S  to  100,  or  nearly  between  12  to  5 and  10  to  5. 

Chance,  in  Law.  Where  a man  commits  an  unlawful  aft, 
by  misfortune  or  chance,  and  not  by  delign,  it  is  an  inftance 
of  deficiency  of  will.  In  this  cafe  the  will  obferves  a total 
neutrality,  and  does  not  co-operate  with  the  deed  ; and  it 
therefore  wants  one  main  ingredient  of  a crime.  It  may 
here  be  obferved,  that  if  any  accidental  mifehief  happens  to 
follow  from  the  performance  of  a lawful  aft,  the  party 
(lands  excufed  from  all  guilt  : but  if  a man  be  doing  any 
thing  unlawful , and  a confequence  enfues  which  he  did  not 
fore  fee  or  intend,  as  the  death  of  a man  or  the  like,  his  want 
of  forefight  (hall  be  no  excufc;  for,  being  guilty  of  one 
offence,  in  doing  antecedently  what  is  in  itfelf  unlawful,  he 
•is  criminally  guilty  of  whatever  confequence  may  follow  the 
firft  milbehaviour.  1 Hal.  P.C.  39.  See  the  next  arti- 
cle. 

Chance -Medley,  formed  of  Fr.  chance , and  meler,  mifeere, 
the  accidental  killing  of  a man  in  felt-defence.  This  felf- 


defence  is  that  by  which  a man  may  proteft  himfelf  from  an 
affault,or  the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a fudden  brawl  or  quarrel, 
by  killing  him  who  affaults  him. 

This  kind  of  killing  (fe  defendendo)  is  what  the  law  ex* 
preffes  by  the  word  chance-medley , or  (as  fome  write  it)  chaud- 
medley  ; the  former  of  which,  according  to  its  etymology, 
figniftes  a cafual  affray,  the  latter,  an  affray  in  the  heat  of 
blood  or  paffion  ; both  of  thefe-  being  much  of  the  fame  im- 
port : but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 
neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifadven- 
ture  : whereas  it  appears  by  the  (latute  24  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books  (Staundf.  P.  C.  16.),  that  it  is 
properly  applied  to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence, 
upon  a fudden  rencounter.  (3  Inft.  55.  57.  Foil.  275,  276.) 
This  right  of  natural  defence  docs  not  imply  a right  of 
attacking;  for,  inftead  of  attacking  one  another  for  injuries 
pall  or  impending,  men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  or- 
dinary tribunals  of  juftice.  They  cannot,  therefore,  legally 
exercife  this  right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  ©r 
violent  cafes  ; when  certain  and  immediate  fuffering  would 
be  the  confequence  of  waiting  for  the  affiftance  of  law. 
Therefore,  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of  felf-defence, 
it  muft  appear,  that  the  flayer  had  no  other  poffible  (or,  at 
leaft,  probable)  means  of  efcaping  from  his  affailant.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  diftinguifh  this  fpecies  of  homicide 
(upon  chance-medley  in  felf-defence)  from  that  of  manflaugh- 
ter,  in  the  proper  legal  lenfe  of  the  word.  (3  luff.  55.)  Blit 
the  true  criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this : when 
both  parties  are  aftually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  itroke  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of  manflaugh- 
ter  ; and  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight,  or  (having 
begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  further  druggie,  and  af- 
terwards, being  clofe  prtffed  by  his  antagonill,  kills  him  to 
avoid  his  own  deftruftion,  this  is  homicide  excufable  by  felf- 
defence.  (Foil.  277.)  See  Homicide.  In  chance-medley 
the  offender  forfeits  his  goods,  but  hath  a pardon  of  courfe. 
See  flat.  6 Edw.  I.  c.  9. 

CHANCEFORD,  in  Geography,  a townfliip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  York  county,  Pennfylvama. 

CHANCEL,  is  properly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church,  between  the  altar  or  communion-table,  and  the  ba- 
luitrade,  or  rail  that  endefes  it ; where  the  minifter  is  placed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  communion. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellus,  which  in  the 
lower  Latin  is  ufedin  the  fame  fenfe,  from  cancel/i,  lattices,  or 
crofs  bars ; wherewith  the  chancels  were  anciently  encom- 
paffed,  as  they  now  are  with  rails. 

The  right  of  a feat  and  a fepulchre  in  the  chancel,  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  founders  of  a church.  The  repairs 
of  the  chancel  belong  by  ufage,  in  mod  parifhes,  to  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  or  both. 

CHANCELADE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ; one  league  N.W.  of  Peri- 
gueux. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer,  fupp'fcd  originally  to 
have  been  a notary,  or  feribe,  Under  the  emperors,  and 
named  cancellarius,  becaufe  he  fat  behind  a lattice,  called 
in  Latin  cancellus,  to  avoid  being  ctouded  by  the  people. 

Naude  fays,  it  was  the  emperor  himfelf  who  fat  and  ren? 
dered  judice  within  the  lattice  ; the  chancellor  attending  at 
the  door  thereof,  whence  he  took  his  title. 

Others  fay,  he  had  it  from  this,  that  all  letters,  addreffes, 
petitions,  &c.  to  the  king,  being  firll  examined  by  him,  were 
cancelled,  where  amifs  : others,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4  Ind. 
88.)  becaufe  all  patents,  commiffions,  and  warrants,  coming 
from  t.he  king,  were  examined  and  cancelled  by  him,  when 
granted  .contrary  to  law,  which  is  the  higheft  point  of 
3 M 2 his 
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J-iii  jurifdi&ion.  Others,  becaufe  he  cancelled  and  annulled 
the  fentences  of  other  courts. 

Du-Cange,  from  Joannes  de  Janua,  fetches  the  original  of 
the  word  chancellor  from  Paleftine,  where  the  houfes  being 
flat,  and  made  in  form  of  a terrace,  with  parapets  or  pali- 
fadoes,  called  cancelli ; thofe  who  mounted  thefe  houfes  to 
rehearfe  any  harangue,  were  called  cancellarii ; whence  the 
name  palled  to  thofe  who  pleaded  at  the  bar,  which  he  calls 
cancelli  forenfes,  and  at  length  to  the  judge  who  preiided  ; 
and  laftly  to  the  king’s  fecretaries. 

The  office,  andalfo  the  name  ofchancel!or(!iowever  derived ), 
was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  courts  ofthe  Romanemperors  ; 
where  it  originally  feems  to  have  fignified  a chief  fcribe  or 
fecretarv,  who  was  afterwards  invefted  with  feveral  judicial 
powers,  and  a general  fuperintendency  over  the  reft  of  the 
officers  of  the  prince.  Under  the  emperor  Carmus,  one  of 
his  door-keepers,  with  whom  he  entrufted  the  government  of 
the  city,  was  denominated  cancellarius  ; and  from  this  hum- 
ble original,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  (Hill.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  ii. 
p.  91.)  the  appellation  has,  by  a Angular  fortune,  rifen  into 
the  title  of  the  fir  ft  great  office  of  date  in  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  From  the  Roman  empire  it  paffed  to  the  Ro- 
man church  ever  emulous  of  imperial  ftate  ; and  hence  every 
bifliop  has,  to  this  day,  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge 
-of  his  confiftory.  And  when  the  modern  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  enlpire, 
ahnoft;  every  tlate  preserved  its  chancellor,  with  different  ju- 
rifdidtionS  and  dignities,  according  to  their  different  confti- 
tutions.  But  in  all  of  them  he  i'ceros  to  have  had  the  fupervi- 
fion  of  all  charters,  letters,  andfuchother  public  inftrnments  of 
the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  in  the  moll  folemn  manner; 
and  therefore,  when  feals  came  into  ufe,  he  had  always  the 
cuftody  of  the  king’s  great  feal. 

This  officer  is  now  in  great  authority  in  all  countries : 
the  perfon  who  bears  it  with  us,  or  the 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  is  the  fir  ft  lay  perfon 
of  the  realm,  next  after  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
in  all  civil  affairs.  He  is  the  chief  adminiftrator  of  juftice 
next  the  fovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery ; and  to  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  thejuftices 
of  peace  in  the  kingdom. 

All  other  j u Alices  are  tied  to  the  ftridl  rules  of  the  law  ; 
but  the  chancellor  has  the  king’s  abfolute  power  to  moderate 
the  rigour  of  the  written  law,  to  govern  his  judgment  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  confcience,  and  to  order  all  things  fe- 
tundum  aquum  & honum.  Accordingly,  Stamford  fays,  the 
chancellor  has  two  powers,  the  one  abfolute,  the  other  ordi- 
nary ; meaning,  that  though  by  his  ordinary  power  he  muft 
obferve  the  fame  form  of  procedure  as  other  judges,  yet  in 
his  abfolute  power  he  is  not  limited  by  any  written  law,  but 
by  confcience  and  equity. 

Although  Polydore  Virgil,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
makes  William  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  the  founder  of  our 
chancellors  ; yet  Dugdale  lias  fhewn,  that  there  were  many 
chancellors  of  England  long  before  that  time,  who  are 
mentioned  in  his  “ Origines  Juridicales,”  and  catalogues  of 
chancellors;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  (4  Inft.)  fays,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  the  Britifh  and  Saxon  kings  had  their  chan- 
cellors, whofe  great  authority  under  their  kings  were  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  reafonable  culloms  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  the  civil  law.  The  offices  of  lord-chancellor  and 
lord-keeper,  by  the  ftatute  3 Eliz.cap.  18.  were  invefled 
with  the  fame  power;  till  that  time  they  were  different,  and 
frequently  fubfifted  at  the  fame  time  in  different  perfons  ; 
Sometimes  the  lord-chancellor  had  a vice-chancellor , who  was 
keeper  of  the  feal. 

Since  that  ftatute,,  there  cannot  be  a lord-chancellor  and 


a lord-keeper  at  the  fame  time  ; but  before,  there  might,  and 
had  been.  King  Henry  V.  had  a great  feal  of  gold,  which 
lie  delivered  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  made  him  lord- 
chancellor  ; and  alfo  another  of  filver,  which  he  committed 
to  the  bifhop  of  London  to  keep.  Lord  Bridgman  was 
lord-keeper,  and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  picas, 
at  the  fame  time  ; which  offices  were  held  not  to  be  incon- 
fiftent.  (4  Inft.  78.)  By  flat.  1 W.  and  M.  cap.  21.  com- 
miffioners  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord-chancellor, 
may  exercife  all  the  authority,  jurifditlion,  and  execution 
of  laws  which  the  lord-chancellor,  or  lord-keeper,  of  right 
might  fo  nfe  and  execute,  &c. ; fmee  which  ftatute  this  high 
office  hath  been  feveral  times  in  com  million.  The  keeper^ 
was  created  per  traditionem  magni  f.gilli , but  the  lord-chan- 
cellor by  patent,  though  now  that  he  has  the  keeper’s  office, 
he  is  created  in  like  manner  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
king’s  great  feal  into  his  cuftody  ; whereby  he  becomes, 
without  writ  or  patent,  ?n  officer  of  the  greateft  might  and 
power  of  any  now  fubfiftir.g  it?  the  kingdom,  and  in  point 
of  precedency  fuperior  to  every  temporal  lord.  And  the 
a£l  of  taking  away  this  feal  by  the  king,  or  of  its  being 
affigntd  or  given  up  by  the  chancellor,  determines  his  office. 
(1  Sid.  3,38.)  The  chancellor  is  a privy-counfellor  by  his 
office,  and  according  to  lord-chancellor  Ellefmere,  prolocu- 
tor of  tin;  houfe  of  lords  by  prefeription.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

Though  lie  be  foie  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  yet  in 
matters  of  much  difficulty,  he  fometimes  confults  the  other 
judges,  though  they  have  no  fhare  whatever  of  the  judicial 
authority  ; fo  that  this  office  may  be  difeharged  by  one  who 
is  no  profefled  lawyer,  as  anciently  it  commonly  was  by  an 
ecclefiaftic,  who  prefided  over  the  royal  chapel,  and  became 
keeper  of  the  king’s  confcience;  vilitor,  in  the  king’s  right, 
of  all  hofpitals  and  colleges  of  royal  foundation ; patron  of 
all  the  king’s  livings,  under  the  value  of  20  marks  per 
ann.  in  the  king’s  books,  (38  Ed.  IIL  3.  F.  N.  B.  35) 
though  Hobart  (214)  extends  this  value  to  20  pounds; 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics  ; and  general  fu- 
perintendent  of  all  charitable  inftitutions ; and  all  this,  over 
and  above  thevaft  and  extenfive  jurifdiftion  which  he  exer- 
cifes  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
wherein,  as  in  the  exchequer,  there  are  two  diftimft  tribu- 
nals; the  one  ordinary,  being  a court  of  common  law;  the 
other  extraordinary,  being  a court  of  equity.  See  Court 
of  Chancery. 

The  lord  chancellor,  as  there  is  now  no  lord  high  fteward, 
is  accounted  the  firft  officer  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  not 
only  keeps  the  great  feal,  but  all  patents,  commiffions,  war- 
rants, See.  from  the  king,  are  perufed  and  examined  by  him, 
before  they  are  figned  ; and  he  annuls  the  king’s  letters  pa- 
tent when  contrary  to  law.  See  this  articl efupra.  By  his 
oath  he  fwears  well  and  truly  to  ferve  the  king,  and  to  do 
right  to  all  manner  of  people,  See.  The  flat.  25  Ed.  III. 
c.  2.  declares  it  to  be  treafon  to  flay  the  chancellor  (and  cer- 
tain other  judges),  being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices ; 
and  it  feems,  that  the  lord-keeper  and  comimffioners  of  the 
great  feal  are  within  this  ftatute,  by  virtue  of  flat.  5 Eliz.  e. 
18.  and  1 W.  and  M.  c.  21.  See  Treason. 

The  lord-chancellor,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  has  twelve 
affiftants  or  coadjutors,  anciently  called  clerics,  as  then  being 
in  holy  orders,  now  Majlers  in  Chancery,  and  the  Majler  of 
the  Rolls.  See  Master  of  the  Rolls , Masters  in  Chan- 
cery, Sec. 

Befides  thefe  fuperior  officers,  he  has  other  affiftants.  The 
fix  clerks  in  chancery  tranfaft  and  file  all  proceedings  by  bill 
and  anfwer;  andalfo  iffue  out  fome  patents  that  pafs  the 
great  feal;  which  bufinefs  is  done  by  their  under  clerks, 

each. 
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each  of  whom  has  a feat  there  ; of  whom  every  one  of  the 
fix  clerks  has  a certain  number  in  his  office,  ufually  about 
ten  ; the  whole  body  being,  called  the  Jixty  clerks. 

The  curfitors  of  the  court,  24  in  number,  make  out  all 
original  writs  in  chancery,  which  are  returnable  in  C.  13.,  &c. 
and  among  thefe  the  bulinefs  of  the  feveral  counties  is  feverally 
dillributed.  The  regifter  is  an  office  of  great  importance  in 
this  court,  under  whom  are  feveral  deputies,  who  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  orders  and  d'-crees,  and  enter  and  draw  them  up, 
See.  The  mafter  of  the  fubpeena  office  iffues  out  all  writs  ot 
fubpocna.  The  examiners  are  officers  who  take  the  depofi- 
tionsof  witnefi'es  and  examine  them,  and  make  out  copies  of 
the  depofitions.  The  clerk  of  the  affidavits  files  all  affidavits 
ufed  in  court,  without  which  they  will  not  be  admitted. 
The  clerk  of  the  rolls  fits  conftantly  in  the  Rolls,  to  make 
fearches  for  deeds,  offices,  See.,  and  to  make  out  copies. 
The  clerks  of  the  petty -lag  office , three  in  number,  have  a great 
variety  of  bufinefs  belonging  to  their  refpeftive  departments, 
in  making  out  writs  of  fummons  to  parliament,  conge  d’elires 
for  bifhops,  patents  for  cultomers,  liberates  upon  extent  of 
ilatute-ftaple,  and  recovery  of  recognizances  forfeited,  & c.; 
and  alfo  relating  to  fuits  for  andagainlt  privileged  perfons. 
See.  Thefe  clerks  have  feveral  fubordinate  clerks.  The 
uffier  of  the  chancery  had  formerly  the  receiving  and  cuftody 
of  all  money  entered  to  be  depofited  in  court,  and  paid  it 
back  again  by  order ; but  this  bufinefs  was  afterwards  af- 
fumed  by  the  mailers  in  chancery  : till  by  (lat.  12  Geo.  I. 
c.  3 2.  a new  officer  was  appointed,  called  the  accountant  ge- 
neral, which  fee.  There  is  alfo  a ferjeant  at  arms , to  whom 
perfons  (landing  in  contempt  are  brought  up  by  his  fubfti- 
tute  as  prifoners.  A warden  of  the  fleet  receives  fuch  pri- 
foners  as  lland'committed  by  the  court,  .See.  Befides  thefe 
officers  there  are  feveral  others ; fuch  as  a clerk  of  the  crown 
in  chancery  ; clerk  and  controller  of  the  hanaper  ; clerk  for 
inrolling  letters  patent,  &c.,  not  employed  in  proceedings  of 
equity,  but  concerned  in  making  out  commiffions,  patents, 
powers,  &c.  under  the  great  feal,  and  colledling  the  fees 
thereof  ; a clerk  of  the  faculties,  for  difpenfations,  licences, 
See. ; clerk  of  the  prefentations  for  benefices  of  the  crown  in 
the  chancellor’s  gift ; clerk  of  appeals,  in  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  archbiffiop  to  the  court  of  chancery  ; and  va- 
rious other  officers,  who  are  conftituted  by  the  chancellor’s 
commiffion. 

Chancellor  of  a cathedral.  His  office  is  thus  de- 
feribed  in  the  Monafticon  ; viz.  to  hear  the  leffons  and 
lectures  read  in  the  church,  either  by  himfelf,  or  his  vicar; 
to  corredt  and  fet  right  the  reader  when  he  read  amifs  ; to 
infpedt  fchools,  to  hear  caufes,  apply  the  feal,  write  and 
difpatch  the  letters  of  the  chapter,  keep  the  books,  take 
care  there  be  frequent  preachings,  both  in  the  church,  and 
out  of  it,  and  affign  the  office  of  preaching  to  whom  he 
lifts. 

Chancellor  of  a dioccfe,  or  of  a liffiop,  is  a perfon  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  biffiop’s  courts,  held  in  the  refpedlive 
cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  and  to  affift  the  bifhop  in  matters 
of  ecclefiaftical  law.  This  officer,  as  well  as  all  other  eccle- 
fiaftical  ones,  if  lay  or  married,  mud  be  a debtor  of  the  ci- 
vil law  fo  created  in  feme  univerfity.  Stat.  37  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  17.  He  was  anciently  called  ecclefiaficus,  and  ecclef.se 
cauffidicus,  the  church-lawyer.  See  Bffiop's  Court.  v 

Chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafler,  is  an  officer  be- 
fore whom,  or  his  deputy,  the  court  of  the  dutchy  chamber 
of  Lancalter  is  held.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine all  controverfies  between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  dutchy-land;  and  otherwife  to  diredt  all  the  king’s 
affairs  relating  to  that  court.  See  Dutchy  Court. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer , is  an  officer,  fuppofed  by 
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feme  to  have  been  created  for  moderating  extremities  in  the 
exchequer.  He  fometimes  fits  in  that  court  and  the  exche- 
quer-chamber, and,  with  the  reft  of  the  court,  orders  things 
to  the  king’s  bed  benefit.  He  is  always  in  commiffion  with 
the  lord-treafurer  for  letting  lands  accruing  to  the  crown  by 
diffolution  of  abbies,  and  otherwile : he  has  power  (by 

flat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39),  with  others,  to  compound  for 
forfeitures  on  penal  ftatut.es,  bonds,  and  recognizances  enter- 
ed into  to  the  king.  He  has  a great  authority  in  managing 
the  royal  revenue,  See.  and  this  feems  of  late  to  be  his  chief 
bufinefs  ■ accordingly  he  is  commonly  the  firll  lord  com- 
milfioner  of  the  treasury.  The  court  of  equity  in  the  ex- 
chequer-chamber, which  was  intended  to  be  holden  before 
the  lord-treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons,  is  ufually  held 
before  the  barons  only.  When  there  is  a lord-trea!urer,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  under-treafurer.  See  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  other  mili- 
tary orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiffions  and 
mandates  of  the  chapter,  and  affembly  of  the  knights,  keeps 
the  regiller  of  their  deliberations,  and  delivers  abts  thereof 
under  the  feal  of  the  order.  This  office  is  annexed  to  the 
fee  of  Salifbury.  See  Garter. 

Chancellor  of  an  univerfity , is  he  who  feals  the  diplo- 
mas or  letters  of  degrees,  provifion,  &c.  given  in  the 
univerfity. 

The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  their  chief  magiftrate,  eledled 
by  the  ftudents  themfelves : his  office  is  durante  vita,  to 
govern  the  univerfity,  preferve  and  defend  its  rights  and 
privileges,  convoke  affeinblies,  and  do  juftice  among  the 
members  under  his  jurifdiblion. 

Under  the  chancellor  13  the  vice-chancellor , who  is  ehofen 
annually ; being  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  and  elefted 
by  the  univerfity  in  convocation.  His  bufinefs  is  to  fuppiy 
the  chancellor’s  abfence. 

At  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  he  choofes  four  pro-vice- 
1 hancellors  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom, 
he  deputes  his  power  in  his  abfence.  See  Oxford. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is,  in  mod  refpe£ls,  the 
fame  with  that  of  Oxford  ; only  lie  does  not  hold  his  office 
durante  vita,  but  may  be  eledled  every  two  years. 

He  has  under  him  a commiflary,  who  holds  a court  of 
record  of  civil  caufes,  for  all  perfons  ol  the  univerfity  under 
the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  ehofen  annually  by 
the  fenate,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by  the  heads  of 
the  feveral  colleges  and  halls.  See  Cambridge.  See  alfo 
Univerfity  Courts. 

CHANCERY.  See  Court  of  Chancery. 

CHANCHA,in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt ; 2 leagues 
E.  of  Cairo,  at  the  entrance  of  a defert  which,  leads  to 
mount  Sinai. 

CHANCRE,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  originally  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  xagxoo c,  Cancer,  Canker,  or 
(agreeably  to  the  French  orthography)  Chancre.  This 
word,  among  the  Romans,  fignifkd  an  eroding  ulcer  of 
any  kind,  ulcus  cancrofum  ; fuch,  for  example,  as  may  be 
often  feen  in  the  infide  of  the  cheeks  or  lips,  where  the  cu- 
ticle is  extremely  thin,  as  it  is  upon  the  glans  penis,  and  in- 
terior part  of  the  prepuce.  “ Si  quando  autem  ulcera  cris 
cancer  invafit,  primo  confidpandum  eft,  r um  malus  corporis 
habitus  fit,  eique  occurrendum  Celfus,  de  Med.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  13;.  The  translators  of  Celfus,  in  this  paffage,  and  int 
lib.  v.  cap.  26.  § 31.  35,  have  not  improperly  rendered  the 
term  cancer  by  the  word  gangrene  ; and  fo,  converfeiy,  the 
Greek  term  y&yyffiva,  has  been  tranflated  cancer  in  the  Latin 
vulgjite  bible,  and  canker  in  the  authorized  Englilh  verliop. 
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♦ Tim.  11.  1 7 — becaufe  a gangrene  is  of  an  eroding  or 
fpreading  nature.  In  this'fer.fe,  the  word  may  be  ufed 
metaphorically : 

“ Yet  writers  fay,  as  in  the  fweeted  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells  ; fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fined  wits  of  all.”  Shakespeare. 

French  writers  do  not  confine  the  term  chancre,  as  mod 
of  the  modem  Englifh  authors  have  done,  to  fores  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe  ; although  they,  too,  are  getting  more 
into  that  habit : but  the  French  ufe  this  word  to  denote 
the  little  eating  ulcer  of  the  mouth,  before  noticed  : and 
they  even  apply  the  fame  term  to  vegetables,  e.  g.  “ Cet 
arbrc  la  a une  chancre.” 

The  older  medical  authors,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  middle 
age,  employed  the  words  cancrana  and  carohis,  likewife,  to 
fignify  that  kind  of  eroding  malignant  fore  which  arifes  from 
impure  fexual  intercourfe  ; and  it  is  this  local  diforder,  al- 
mod  exclufively,  to  which  modern  furgeons  are  accudomed 
to  apply  the  epithet  chancre.  Indeed,  we  feldom  hear  the 
word,  without  annexing  the  idea  of  its  originating  in  a 
venereal  caufe  ; and  from  this  affociation,  we  are  very  apt 
to  forget  the  true  etymology  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  in 
ufe  even  before  the  exidence  of  lues  venerea. 

The  old  Italian  words  caroh , a canker-worm,  and  caro- 
lofo , Worm-eaten,  were,  perhaps,  derived  from  caries,  which 
fignifies  rottenneis.  Hence,  the  Italians  write,  in  their  an- 
cient idiom,  “ bubones  di  carol!”  that  is,  bubones  ex  carie  : 
Vide  Welfch.  Obf.  Med.  Syllog.  in  Marc.  Cumani,  4-to. 
p.  38.  Hence  agam,  Fracadorius  and  others  fay,  “caries 
penis,”  where  we  (hould  fay,  “ chancre  penis.” 

Marcellus  Cumanus,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1495,  during 
the  invafion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  tells  us,  he  cured 
many  perfons  afflidded  with  venereal  chancres  : “ Vidi  quen- 
dam  patientem  carolos  in  virga,  in  parte  praeputii  interna 
and  in  another  place,  he  fays,  “ Ego  infimtos  bubones 
caufatos  ex  pujlulis  virga,  & ex  nimia  fatigatione  & labore 
curavi.”  That  he  means  the  fame  difeafe  in  both  cafes  is 
evident,  from  the  following  obfervations  : “ Ut  refolvatur 
bubo  in  principio  & augmento,  a caufa  primitiva,  vel  a 
carolis  fiat  hoc,  &c.” — and  again,  “ Aliquando  incipiebat 
pultula  una  in  modum  veficulae  parvie  fine  dolore,  fed  cum 
pruritu,  fricabant,  et  inde  ulcerabatur  tanquam  formica 
corrofiva  ; et  pod  aliquot  dies  incurrebant  in  angudiis 
propter  dolores  in  brachiis,  cruribus,  pedibus,  cum  puitulis 
magnis.”  This  is  the  very  fird  defcription  on  record  of 
what  we  now  denominate  venereal  chancres  : (See 
Lues  Venerea  and  Syphilis.)  The  next  authors  who 
noticed  this  fymptom  of  lues , were  Torella,  Almenar,  and 
John  De  Vigo. 

The  mod  common  chara&ers  of  a chancre,  in  its  incipi- 
ent date,  are  a red,  painful,  and  itching  pimple,  containing 
a fmall  quantity  of  fubjacent  ferum,  which  readily  burds 
into  a little  ulcer,  having  hard,  thickened,  and  flightly 
elevated  edges.  But  this  very  fame  kind  of  fore  may  arife 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  thinly  covered  with  cuticle  ; and 
it  appears  to  be,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  drnClure 
of  the  affe&ed  part,  what  chara&ers  the  ulcer  fhall  affume, 
rather  than  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  efficient  caufe. 
We  do  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  the  fubjeid  of  the  cure  of 
chancres;  as  this  belongs  to  the  article  Syphilis  or  Lues 
Venerea  : but  we  may  here  obfcrve,  that  medical  men 
have  grievoufly  obfcured  this  fubjefit  in  their  writings,  and 
too  generally  have  fuppofed  all  chancres  to  be  venereal ; 
from  which  erroneous  datum,  they  have  further  concluded, 
that  all  chancres  require  mercury  for  their  cure  ! See  Mr. 
Blair’s  “ Effays  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,”  Part  II.  fub 
finem  ; where  this  quedion  is  confidered,  in  reference  to  the 


medicinal' ufe  of  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  alfo,  of 
late,  thrown  out  fome  ufeful  hints  on  the  fame  fubjed,  in 
his  “ Surgical  Obfervations,”  Part  I.  p.  108,  &c. 

CHANDA,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  city  of  Hin- 
doodan,  in  the  country  of  Berar,  belonging  to  Nagpour, 
and  about  70  geographical  miles  to  the  fouth  of  it.  N.  lat, 
190  48'.  E.  long.  8o°  2'. 

CHANDACE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fortified  town 
of  the  ifiand  of  Crete. 

CHANDAIL,  a circar  or  didrid  of  Hindoodan  in 
the  territory  of  Allahabad,  S.  W.  of  the  country  of 
Benares. 

CH  AND  AN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  town 
placed  by  Steph.  Bvz.  in  Japygia. 

CHANDANACA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia.  Steph. 
Byz. 

CHANDELEUR  j lands , a cluder  of  i fla n d s in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coad  of  Wed  Florida.  N.  lat. 
290  3 o',  to  290  45'.  W.  long.  88°  48'.  to  88°  58’. 

CHANDELIER  fignifies  a candledick,  lamp,  See.  which 
fee.  Illuminated  chandeliers  form  an  important  addition  to 
a colledion  of  works  in  pyrotechny,  and  are  much  admired 
by  the  Italians.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  eafily 
made  ; and  in  a grand  exhibition  illuminated  pieces  of  this 
kind  fhould  be  fired  after  every  two  or  three  wheels,  or  fixed 
pieces  of  common  and  brilliant  fires.  For  the  condrudion 
of  an  illuminated  chandelier,  let  it  be  made  of  thin  wood, 
confiding  of  a Hem  and  arched  branches,  and  furmounted 
with  a crown.  In  the  front  of  the  branches,  in  the  body, 
and  in  the  crown  at  the  top,  bore  as  many  holes  for  illumi- 
nations as  they  will  contain,  at  the  didance  of  three  inches 
from  one  another : and  in  thefe  infert  illuminations  formed 
with  white,  blue,  or  brilliant  charges.  Having  fixed  the 
port-fires,  clothe  them  with  leaders,  fo  that  the  chandelier 
and  crown  may  be  illuminated  together.  See  P?ro- 
techn y. 

Chandeliers,  or  Chandeleers,  in  Fortification,  are 
upright  dakes  railed  on  one  or  more  pieces  of  wood  to 
fupport  planks,  boughs,  fafeines,  and,  in  general,  all  that 
can  help  to  cover  the  befiegers,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
feeing  what  is  doing  behind  them.  When  the  befiegers  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  opening  any  trenches  that  are  en- 
filaded, they  mud  take  fuch  precautions  and  raife  a parapet 
every  now  and  then  to  cover  part  of  fuch  a trench. 
Chandeliers  fometimes  ferve  as  a moveable  parapet. 

CHANDEGHERE.  See  Kandegheri. 

CHANDEREE,  in  Geography,  a very  ancient  city  of 
Hindoodan,  capital  of  a circar  or  didridd  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  near  the  river  Beewah.  It  once  contained,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  14,000  done  houfes  ; and,  al- 
though, like  mod  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hindoodan,  it  is 
fallen  into  decay,  it  is  dill  the  refidence  of  a principal  rajah  : 
242  miles  N.E.  of  Ougcin,  and  302  N.W.  from  Nagpour. 
N.  lat.  240  48'.  E.  long.  78°  43'. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
country  of  Bengal,  formerly  a French  fettlement,  but  now 
podeffed  by  the  Englifii,  fituated  on  the  wedern  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  about  an  hour’s  walk  below  Chinfurah,  and 
fomewhat  more  than  10  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  is  built, 
about  a milt  in  length,  along  the  Ganges,  in  a draight  line, 
with  two  parallel  and  feveral  crofs  ilreets  behind  it,  which 
have  fome  good  buildings.  The  ruins  of  the  fort,  demo- 
lifhed  by  the  Englifii,  are  at  the  north  end  of  the  place,  and 
fufficiently  ihew  its  former  drength.  The  French  governor 
built  a handfome  houfe,  and  laid  out  an  elegant  garden 
about  four  miles  below  the  town,  affording  a charming 
profpedt  along  the  Ganges.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
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EnglKh,  under  the  condu£l  of  colonel  Clive  and  admiral 
Watfon,  in  March  1737  ; reftored  to  the  French  at  the 
peace  of  1763  ; taken  again  during  the  American  war,  and 
reftored  in  1783  ; and  fince  taken  in  1793,  and  retained. 
N.  lat.  220  51'  2 6".  E.  long.  88°  29'  15". 

CHANDIEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  ; 1 league  N.  of  Montbrifon. 

CHANDIGA,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the 
Adlan.  N.  lat.  62°  io\  E.  long,  13 5 0 14'. 

CHANDIROBA,  in  Botany.  Marcgr.  Sloan,  Plum. 
See  Feuillea. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  an  eminently- 
learned  nonconformity  divine,  was  born  in  1 693  at  Hunger- 
ford,  in  Berkfhire,  where  his  father  was  paftor  of  a congre- 
gation of  proteftant  diffenters.  His  academical  education 
was  commenced  under  Mr.  Moore  of  Bridgewater,  and 
completed  under  the  learned  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  of  Tewkf- 
bury,  where  his  fellow  ftudents  were  Butler  and  Seeker, 
afterwards  diftinguifhed  prelates  in  the  church  of  England. 
Having  acquired  in  this  excellent  fen-unary  a very  confider- 
able  fhare  of  critical,  biblical,  and  oriental  learning,  he  firll 
began  to  preach  in  1714;  and  in  1716  he  fettled  with  a 
difienting  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London.  But 
being  married,  and  having  an  increaflng  family,  and  lofing 
his  whole  fortune  in  the  South  Sea  fcheme  in  x 720,  the  in- 
come derived  from  his  office  was  inadequate  to  his  fupport  ; 
fo  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  opening  a bookfeller’s 
fhop  in  the  Poultry,  which  he  kept  two  or  three  years, 
whilft  he  continued  to  difeharge  his  duty  as  a minifter.  At 
this  time  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a weekly  evening-lec- 
ture at  the  meeting-houfe  in  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he  de- 
livered a courfe  of  fermons  on  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thefe  fermons,  which  were 
publilhed  in  1 7 25,  in  the  form  of  a treatife,  in  8vo,  and  en- 
titled “ A Vindication  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  two 
parts,”  the  firft  containing  a difeourfe  on  miracles  and  the 
fecond  an  anfwer  to  Collins’s  “ Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,”  were  very  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  occafioned  his  being  chofen,  about  the  year 
176,  minifter  of  the  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to 
which  he  officiated  with  a high  degree  of  reputation,  firll  as 
affiftant  and  afterwards  as  paftor,  for  40  years.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  eminently  inltruftive  and  animated  ; and  he 
was  affiduous  in  the  exercife  of  his  paftoral  office.  In  1727, 
he  publifhed  “ Reflexions  on  the  Conduct  of  the  modern 
Dcift3,  in  their  late  Writings  againft  Chriftianity,”  with  a 
preface  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  in  an- 
fwer to  fome  remarks  of  Dr  Rogers;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  publilhed  “ A Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and 
Authority  ol  Daniel’s-tProphecies,  and  their  Application  to 
Jefus  Chrift.”  Whilft  he  thus  ably  and  ftrenuoufly  de- 
fended the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  he  difplayed  his  ab- 
ho-rence  of  the  perfecting  fpirit  which  has  been  too  often 
manifefted  by  its  erroneous  advocates,  in  a tranflation  of 
“ The  Hhlorv  of  the  Inquifition,  by  Philip  a Limborch,”  in 
2 vols.  4to.  1731  ; and  to  this  tranflation  he  prefixed  “ A 
large  Introdudlion,  concerning  the  R.ife  and  Progrefs  of 
Perlecution,”  which  involved  him  in  a controverfy  with  Dr. 
Berriman,  and  occafioned  the  publication  of  two  or  three 
pamphlets  on  each  fide.  In  the  profecution  of  the  fubjett 
of  religious  libertv,  he  publifhed,  in  1732,  a letter  to  Dr. 
Gibfon,  bilhop  of  London,  concerning  the  repeal  of  the 
teft  a£l,  entitled  “ The  Difpute  better  adjufted  about  the 
proper  Time  of  applying  for  a Repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Teft  A£ls,  by  ihewing  that  fome  Time  is  proper.” 
Having  formed  a defign  of  writing  a commentary  on  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  he  began  by  publifhing,  in  1755;  “ A 


Paraphrafe  and  critical  Commentary  on  Joel,”  qto.  ; but 
whilft  he  was  proceeding  with  the  book  of  Ifaiah,  he  was 
convinced,  by  the  MS.  lexicon  and  lectures  of  Schultens, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  that  he  did  not  poffefs  a fufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  tongues  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan  ; and  he,  therefore,  abandoned  his  defign.  In 
x 736  he  republifhed  his  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Inquifition,  in  an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Hiftory  of  Perfecution,  in  4 parts:  1.  Amongft  the  Hea- 
thens ; 2.  Under  the  Chriftian  Emperors;  3.  Under  the 
Papacy  and  Inquifition  ; 4.  Among  Proteftants ; with  a 
Preface,  containing  Remarks  on  Dr.  Rogers’s  Vindication 
of  the  civil  Eftablifhment  of  Religion,”  8vo.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  publication  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  things 
for  which  Chriftians  have  perfecuted  one  another  have  gene- 
rally been  of  fmall  importance;  that  pride,  ambition,  and 
covetoufnefs,  have  been  the  grand  fources  of  perfecution  ; 
that  the  decrees  of  councils  and  fynods  are  of  no  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  ; that  the  impofition  of  fubferiptions  to 
human  creeds  is  unreafonable  and  pernicious  ; and  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  abfolutely  condemns  perfecution  for  con- 
fcience-fake.  In  1741,  he  renewed  his  controverfial  warfare 
with  deifm,  by  a “ Vindication  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old 
Teftament,”  which  was  followed,  in  1742,  by  his  “De- 
fence of  the  Prime-Mimftry  and  Character  of  Jofeph,”  both 
written  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Thomas  Morgan,  whom,  according 
to  Dr.  Leland,  he  clearly  convitfted  of  falfehood  and  mifre- 
prefentation.  In  1744,  he  publifhed  “The  Witneffes  of  the 
Refurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrift  re-examined,  and  their  Tefti- 
mony  proved  entirely  confident  ;”  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Leland,  was  “ a valuable  treatife,”  containing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  laft  chapter,  a very  clear  and  judicious  fum- 
mary  of  the  evidence  for  the  refurredlion  of  Jefus.  His 
next  publication,  in  1748,  was  “ The  Cafe  of  Subfcription 
to  explanatory  Articles  of  Faith,  as  a Qualification  for  Ad- 
miffton  into  the  Chriftian  Miniftry,  calmly  and  impartially 
reviewed;  in  anfwer  to,  1.  A late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  the 
Church  of  England  vindicated  in  requiring  Subfcription  from 
the  Clergy  to  the  39  Articles;  2.  The  Rev.  Mr.  John 
White’s  Appendix  to  his  third  Letter  to  a diftenting  Gentle- 
man ; to  which  is  added,  the  Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  AI- 
phonfo  Turretine,  previous  to  the  Abolition  of  all  Subicrip- 
tion,  at  Geneva,  tranflated  from  a MS.  in  the  French,”  8vo. 
About  this  time  he  accompanied  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Fin- 
later,  into  Scotland,  and  accepted,  what  he  had  before  de- 
clined, the  honour  of  a dodlor’s  degree  in  divinity,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  without  folicitation , and  with  every 
token  of  refpetl,  by  the  two  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafg  ow.  He  had  likewiie  the  honour  of  being  afterwards 
eledled  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Up  >n  the  death  of  king  George  II.  in  1760, 
Dr.  Chandler  publilhed  a funeral  fermon,  containing  an  eu- 
logy of  that  price  , and  comparing  him  to  king  David. 
This  occafioned  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Hiftory  of  the 
Man  after  God’s  own  riLart,”  ]n  which  the  author  calum- 
niated the  charatftt-r  of  David,  and  cenfured  the  parallel 
which  the  preacher  had  delineated  between  him  and  the  Britifh 
monarch,  as  an  infult  to  the  latter.  This  wanton  and  illi- 
beral attack  was  repelled,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Chandler,  by  a 
publication,  entitled  “ A Re  . lew  ot  the  Hiftory  of  the  Man 
after  God’s  own  H .art,  in  which  the  Falfehoods  and  Mif- 
reprefenta  tions  of  the  Hi  dorian' are  expofed  and  correrited.” 
Without  attempting  to  vindicate  the  jewifh  prince  from  all 
the  accufations  of  his  adverfary,  the  author,  by  means  of  his 
flcill  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  biblical  learning,  dctetled  and  expoled  tiie  milreore- 
fentations  of  his  puny  antagonift,  who  had  chiefly  availed 
6 himfelf 
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himfeif  of  Bayle’s  article  of  “ David”  in  his  dictionary,  by 
fliewing  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  fcriptuiie  criticifms, 
to  the  various  readings  of  particular  pailages,  and  the 
opinions  of  expofttors  and  commentators.  This  gave  occa- 
lion  to  a very  learned  and  elaborate  publication,  in  2 vols. 
gvo.  entitled  “ A critical  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  David  ; 
in  which  the  principal  Events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time, 
the  chief  Obiedions  of  Mr.  Bayie  and  others  againft  the 
Charader  of  this  Prince,  and  the  Scripture  Account  of  him, 
and  the  Occurrences  of  his  Reign  are  examined  and  refuted  ; 
and  the  Plalms  which  refer  to  him  explained.”  . This  work, 
trivial  as  was  the  occafion  which  gave  rife  to  it,  did  great 
honour  to  the  judgment  and  fagacity,  as  well  as  the  erudi- 
tion, of  Dr.  Chandler  ; and  contained  explications  of  feveral 
pfalms,  and  commentaries  upon  them,  particularly  that  on 
the  68th  pfalm,  which  have  been  much  admired.  This  was 
the  lad  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  produdioiis ; and  the  great  eft 
part  of  it  was  printed  off  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  8th  of  May  1766,  in  his  73d  year.  In 
early  life  he  had  been  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  dangerous 
fevers,  which  induced  him  to  reftridf  himfeif  for  12  years  to 
a vegetable  diet  ; and  this  had  fo  good  an  effedl  on  his  con- 
flitiitiou,  that  although  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  living,  he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  (hare  of  fpirits  and 
vigour  till  the  age  of  70  years.  During  the  laft  year  of  his 
life  he  was  afflidfed  with  frequent  returns  of  a very  painful 
diforder,  which  he  endured  with  a great  degree  of  Chriftian 
fortitude  and  refignation.  Under  repeated  paroxy  fms  of  his 
complaint  he  often  declared,  “ that  to  fecure  the  divine  fe- 
licity promifed  by  Chrift  was  the  principal,  and  almoft  the 
only  thing  that  made  life  defirable  : that  to  attain  this  he 
would  gladly  die,  fubmitting  himfeif  entirely  to  God,  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  bis  death,  whofe  will  was  moft 
righteous  and  good;  and  being  perfuaded  that  all  was  well 
which  ended  well  for  eternity.”  He  had  feveral  children, 
two  fons  and  a daughter  who  died  before  him,  and  three 
daughters  who  fnrvived  him  ; one  of  whom  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood.  The  eminent  abilities  and  exten- 
iive  learning  of  Dr.  Chandler  commanded  refpeft  andefteem 
mot  only  from  the  diffenters,  with  whom  he  was  immediately 
connected,  and  among  whom  he  had  a very  confiderable  de- 
gree of  influence,  but  from  feveral  dignitaries  and  other  per- 
fons of  rank  belonging  to  the  eftabiiftied  church. 

He  is  faid  to  have  had  liberal  offers  of  preferment  in  the 
church  : nor  is  this  at  all  unlikely,  conlidering  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  prelates  Butler  aud  Seeker,  and  his  con- 
nection with  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  in  the  ftate  ; but 
he  declined  every  propofal  of  this  kind,  bccaufe  he  did  not 
choofe  to  conform : preferring  a heady  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  confcience  to  any  fecular  advantage  which  he 
might  thus  have  obtained.  Amongft  the  diffenters  his 
talents  and  character  gave  him  that  influence,  which  muff 
have  been  gratifying  to  his  mind  ; and  be  exerted  himfeif 
on  a variety  of  occafions,  by  his  acquaintance  with  perfons 
in  power,  and  by  the  refpedt  with  which  he  wag  held  among 
perfons  of  his  own  profeffion,  in  affilling  individuals,  and  in 
promoting  the  general  intereff  of  his  brethren.  Accordingly 
be  was  principally  mftrumental  in  effablifhing  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  diffenting 
miniffers,  which  has  been  eminently  ufeful,  and  has  been 
long  fupported  with  diffinguifhed  liberality. 

Beiides  the  works  which  we  have  already  noticed.  Dr. 
Chandler  printed  a number  of  Angle  fermons  and  pamphlets, 
on  occaflonal  fubji-fts.  After  his  death,  4 volumes  of  his 
fermons  were  pufclifhed  by  Dr.  Amory,  in  1768,  accord- 
ing to  the  diredlioris  of  his  will ; and,  in  1777,  Mr.  White, 
ins  immediate  fucctffir  as  pallor  of  the  congregation  in  the 


Old  Jewry,  publifhed  in  1 vol.  4to.  “ A Paraplnafe  and 
Notes  on  the  Epiffles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  and  Eplie- 
fians,  with  dodti  inal  and  practical  Obfervations  ; together 
with  a critical  and  pra&ica!  Commentary  on  the  two  Epiffles 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theffalonians.”  He  alfo  left  an  inter- 
leaved bible,  containing  a large  number  of  critical  notes, 
which  merited  publication  ; but  by  fome  accident  cr  other, 
though  they  were  intended  for  the  prefs  by  gentlemen  who 
purctiafed  them,  the  defign  was  never  executed. 

Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  the  After  of  Dr.  Chandler,  was 
celebrated  for  her  literary  acquirements  and  poetical  pro- 
ductions. As  fhe  was  fomewhat  deformed  in  her  per- 
fon,  in  confequence  of  an  accident  in  her  childhood,  Are 
ufed  to  fay,  “ that  as  her  perfon  would  not  recommend  her, 
Are  muff  endeavour  to  cultivate  her  mind,  in  order  to  render 
herfelf  agreeable.”  She  was  born  at  Malmftutry  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  in  1687,  and,  after  an  excellent  education,  fettled  in 
buAnefs  at  Bath,  where  fhe  was  highly  efteemed  by  all  who 
knew  her,  among  whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and 
eminence  in  the  literary  world.  She  publifhed  feveral 
poems  ; but  that  which  file  wrote  on  Bath  was  the  moft 
popular,  and  paffea  through  feveral  editions.  Having  long 
itruggled  with  the  ihflrmities  of  a valetudinary  conftitution, 
Are  died  in  1745.  Dr.  Chandler  drew  up  an  account  of 
her,  which  is  inferted  in  “ The  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  pub- 
hfhed  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Cibber.  Our  author 
had  alfo  a bi other,  Mr.  John  Chandler,  who  was  for  many 
years  eminent  in  his  profeffion  as  an  apothecary  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  much  relpedled  among  his  acquaintance. 
He  publifhed  a pamphlet  on  colds  and  catarrhs,  which  was 
well  received.  Amory’s  Preface  to  Dr.  Chandler’s  Ser- 
mons. Biog.  Brit. 

CHANDOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Baglana ; 52  miles  N.E.  of  Naffuik,  and  80 
N.W.  of  Aurangabad. 

CHANDOUL,  a town  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan  ; 130  miles  N.E.  of  Tauris. 

CHANE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Ariftotle, 
Athenasus,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  to  the  ftfli  called 
by  other  authors  hiatula,  chauna,  and  chaunus.  This  Afh  ap- 
pears to  be  the  labrus  hepatus  of  modern  writers,  a fpecies 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  has  the  lower  jaw 
longeft,  and  the  lides  traverfely  lineated  with  black.  See 
Labrus  Hepatus. 

CHANFRIN,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  fore  part  of  a horfe’s 
head,  extending  from  under  the  ears,  along  the  interval  be- 
tween the  eye-brows,  down  to  his  nofe. 

CHANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Chen-A  ; 495  miles  S.W.  of  Pe- 
king. N.  lat.  330  50'.  E.  long.  1 ogS, 3 1 

CHANGA,  or  Xanga,  a fmall  ifland,  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
fame  name.  S.  lat.  io°  45'.  E.  long.  390  ^o'. 

CHANGAMAH,  a fortiAed  place  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Myfore,  Atuated  in  the  valley  of  Vaniam 
Laddy  or  Barra-maul,  diredfly  diftant  from  Trinomaly  about 
io|-  miles. 

CHANGAPRANG,  a town  of  Afta,  in  the  country  of 
Thibet,  242  miles  W.  of  Laffa,  and  195  N.N.E.  of  Cat- 
iuandu.  N.  lat.  310  6'.  E.  long.  36°  52'. 

CHANGASARI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Viborg  ; 80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Viborg. 

CHANGAY,  a mountain  of  Afta;  being  a branch  of 
the  Altaian  chain.  See  Altai. 

CHANG-CH  A,  a city  of  China,  of  the  ftrft  rank,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Hu  quang. 

CHANG-CHE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
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the  province  of  Quang-fi ; 403  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  2 2°  6'.  E.  long.  io6°  17'. 

CHANG-CHEW,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Fo-kyen  ; fituate  oh 
a river  which  ebbs  and  flows ; over  which  is  a {lately  bridge, 
confifting  of  36  very  high  arches,  broad  enough  to  admit 
(hops  on  both  fides,  which  are  ftored  with  all  forts  of  rich 
merchandize,  both  of  China  and  the  Indies.  Its  vicinity  10 
Amoy  ( which  fee),  a place  of  vad  commerce,  occafions  a con- 
ffant  traffic  to  be  continually  carried  on  between  them.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  yield  the  fined  cry  Hal,  of  which  they 
make  buttons,  feals,  figures  of  animals,  See. — Alfo,  a didridt 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  or  Nanking. 

CHANG-CHOUI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Honan  ; 15  leagues  S.E.  of  Hiu. 

CHANGE,  in  Commerce.  See  Exchange. 

Change,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayennc  j one  league  N.  of  Laval.— Alio,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  ; one  league 
S.  of  Le  Mans. 

Change,  in  the  Manege.  To  change  a horfe,  or  change 
hand,  is  to  turn  or  beat  the  horfe’s  head  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  or  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  You  fhould  never  charge  your  horfe  without  pufhing 
him  forward  upon  the  turn  ; and  after  the  turn,  pufli  him  on 
flraight,  in  order  to  a flop. 

Change  of  crops , in  Agriculture,  is  that  part  of  huffiandry 
which  relates  to  the  mode  of  changing,  dillributing,  and 
cultivating  different  forts  of  crops,  on  any  kind  of  foil,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  exhaufled  in  the  leal!  poffible  de- 
gree. This  is  an  improvement  of  conliderable  importance  ; 
and  which  modern  cultivators  have  attended  to  in  a par- 
ticular manner.  It  has  been  obferved  that  “ experience 
foon  taught  men,  that  even  the  mod  fruitful  foil  cannot  con- 
llantly  yield  the  fame  grain  ; and  that  this  of  courft  laid  them 
under  a neceffity  of  feeking  for  fome  means  to  remedy  the 
defedt.  They  found  that  the  plough  was  then  the  mod 
ready,  and  perhaps  the  mod  effetlual : and  hence  all  the 
ancient  writers  fo  highly  recommend  a thorough  ploughing. 
At  the  fame  time  the  apparent  lofs  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  during  the  year  of  fallow,  put  them  upon  inquiring 
how  this  inconvenience  might  he  prevented,  confidently  with 
keeping  the  land  in  good  heart.  Repeated  obfervations  con- 
vinced the  Romans,  the  mod  attentive  of  all  nations  to  every 
thing  relative  to  hufbandry,  that,  be  fides  the  alternate  reding 
cf  the  land,  whtat  might,  as  is  obferved  by  Pliny,  be  fown 
after  lupines,  vetches,  beans,  or  any  other  plant  which  lias 
the  quality  of  fertilizing  and  enriching  the  foil.” 

A judicious  change  of  crops  mud  therefore,  without  doubt, 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  common  tillage  hufbandry,  as 
it  enables  the  farmer  to  fave  the  expence  and  lofs  of  a crop  in 
the  fallow  year;  and  to  get  quit  of  weeds,  by  attacking  them 
at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  periods  of  their 
growth  ; both  from  the  nature  of  the  crops  cultivated,  and 
where  the  intermediate  crops  are  hoed,  as  thofe  of  beans, 
peafe,  and  many  other  fimilar  feeds.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  cultivators,  that  in  the  change  of  crops  that  are 
cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  exhaudion  of 
land,  by  the  repeated  lowing  of  the  fame  kinds  of  grain, 
attention  fhould  always  be  had,  both  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  the  intentions  of  the  farmer  5 as  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  moft  advantageous  changes  can  be  adopted  and 
introduced  in  the  different  lituations  and  conditions  of  land. 
But  this  method  of  operating,  though  a practice  of  infinite 
confequence  in  agriculture,  and  which  was  much  examined 
and  attended  to  at  an  early  period  of  the  art,  feems  to  have 
been  much  overlooked  and  negledted,  until  lately,  when  the 
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cbltufe  of  turnips  probably  furnifhed  the  ufeful  hintj  and  led 
the  farmer  to  perceive  that  his  land,  indead  of  being  im* 
povtrifhed  by  that  valuable  root,  was  greatly  enriched,  and 
prepared  to  yield  a better  crop  of  barley  in  the  fpring,  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  c'afe.  This  might  likevvife 
fugged  to  him,  that  other  fucculent  plants,  which  fhade  and 
cover  the  earth  much  with  their  leaves,  might  have  the  fame 
effedl ; and  the  fuccefs  which  has  followed  has  anfwered  his 
utmod  expedfation,  as  it  is  now  found  that  a fallow  does  not 
become  necedary  in  feveral  years  ; the  ground  being  kept 
clean  from  weeds  and  in  heart  by  a variety  of  green  and  other 
crops,  when  rightly  timed  and  properly  managed  in  refpedl 
to  their  introduction  and  culture  afterwards. 

It  has  been  diicovcrtd  by  modern  cultivators  that  fome 
forts  of  crops,  fuch  as  peafe,  beans,  clover,  and  all  plants  of 
the  pulfe  kind,  are  enrichers  and  cleaners  of  the  earth  ; while 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables,  whole 
roots  are  fibrous  and  fpread  tar,  impoverifh  and  10b  the 
ground.  The  latter  alfo  let  it  become  foul,  by  giving  way 
to  weeds  and  grafs,  which,  being  the  natural  products  of 
every  foil,  are  more  readily  nourifhed  by  it  than  fuch  plants 
as  it  does  not  fpotitaneoufly  produce.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  by  judicioufly  interpofing  fuch  green  or  other  enriching 
crops  as  are  adapted  to  the  foil  between  the  grain-crops,  the 
farmer  may  not  only,  in  a great  meafure,  avoid  the  necefiky 
and  expence  of  fallowing,  but  frequently  be  enabled  to  reap 
better  crops.  Befides,  under  this  fydem  of  management,  he 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  a much  larger  dock  of  cattle,  and 
confequently  produce  a much  larger  quantity  of  manure,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  very  great.  See  Green  Crops  and 
Course  of  Crops. 

Change  of feed , denotes  the  practice  of  Towing  feed  taken 
from  a different  foil,  in  order  to  prevent  the  land  from  becom- 
ing tired  with  the  fame  kind  of  grain. 

This  is  a cudom  pretty  common  among  farmers,  though 
experience  has  not  yet  fhown  how  far  it  is  well  founded. 
Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  pradlice  by  lome 
cultivators,  probably  from  adopting  imperfect  notions  of  the 
nature  of  vegetation  itfeU,  or  from  purfuing  falfe  analogies 
in  refpedl  to  the  breeding  of  animals;  but  it  is  evident,  a 
cultivator  of  much  experience  obferves,  from  the  trials  that 
have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  from  what 
happens  in  particular  cafes  of  gardening,  that  it  will  be  of 
no  utility  to  have  recourfe  to  the  change  of  feed,  provided 
it  is  properly  adapted  to  the  foil,  except  it  be  for  an  improv- 
ed kind.  The  oily  thing  necedary,  is  that  of  collecting  and 
preferving  the  bed  of  the  diflerent  kinds,  and  byr  that  means 
preventing  a degeneracy.  “ It  is  hardly,  he  obferves,  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  foil  can  become  tired  of,  or  be  improper  for, 
producing  a fort  of  grain  for  which  it  is  adapted,  iince  it 
may  be  obferved  that  the  fame  forts  of  plants  are  frequently 
propagated  on  the  fame  {pots  of  ground,  for  a vad  length  of 
time,  without  any  manifed  injury  in  refpeft  to  their  qua- 
lity.” 

A great  objection  to  the  praftice  is  alfo  found  by  fome 
on  the  ground  of  the  expence. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  Middkfex,  that  the  changing  of  the  feed  of  corn 
every  two  or  three  years,  though  extremely  general,  is  done 
at  an  extra  expence  of  from  Gd.  to  if.  a buflid  on  wheat, 
and  half  tbefe  funis  on  other  kinds  of  grain.  This  practice 
js,  he  thinks,  ns  little  founded  on  propriety,  as  a change  of 
live-dock  once  in  every  two  years  would  be,  and  never  will  be 
the  means  of  advancing  corn  to  a high  pitch  of  excellence, 
On  the  contrary,  when  corn  farmers  become  wife  enough  to 
apply  Bakewell’s  method  of  improving  cattle  to  the  raifir.g 
of  feed  grain,  the  advance  will  be  rapid  indeed,  Rnd  its  im* 
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provemeut  will  go  on  towards  the  mark  of  perfection,  in  a 
degree  which,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  things,  can  fcarcely  be 
conceived.  The  method  he  wifhes  to  recommend  to  thofe 
cultivators  who  delire  to  excel  in  the  article  of  gram,  is,  he 
fays,  the  following:  namely,  a few  days  before  harveft,  to 
walk  through  their  fields  of  corn,  to  feledt  and  gather  the 
prime  famples  of  every  fpecies  of  feed,  and  ever  afterwards 
to  continue  the  fame  pradtice,  by  repeating  the  operation  of 
colkding  the  mod  perfect  grain  from  the  crops  produced 
from  fuch  feleded  feed.  Tfie  fame  obfervations,  he  afferts, 
apply  to  every  variety  of  cultivated  crops. 

However  this  may  be,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  from  ob- 
ferving  what  takes  place  in  refpedl  to  the  curl,  a diieafe  in 
potatoe  crops,  that  a change  of  feed  may  fometimes  be  ufe- 
ful,  though,  perhaps,  much  lefs  frequently  than  is  the  prac- 
tice of  farmers  in  general. 

But  it  is  added  by  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Donaldfon,  that  “ as  fosne  of  the  varieties  of  the 
fame1  fort  of  grain  or  feed,  when  fown  under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  of  foil  and  climate,  are,  however,  often  found  by  the 
cultivators  of  land  to  be  of  a much  more  early  growth  than 
others,  as  well  as  of  a more  or  lefs  hardy  and  vigorous  na- 
ture ; it  may  be  of  utility  to  change  them  in  thefe  refpeds, 
the  early  kinds  being  always  cultivated  on  the  colder  and 
more  backward  defpriptions  of  land,  while  thofe  of  the  later 
are  fown  upon  the  dry  and  more  warm  foils.  In  this  way 
the  crops  may  often  be  confiderably  improved,  as,  in  fo  far 
as  regards  themfelves,  they  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  more 
genial  foils  and  climates.  Another  advantage  may  be  gained 
in  this  method,  as  by  employing  fuch  early  kinds  of  feed,  the 
farmer  may,  in  fome  cafes,  delay  the  putting  in  of  his  feed 
for  feveral  days,  without  the  danger  of  the  crop  being  injur- 
ed thereby,  of  of  its  not  being  reaped  at  the  ufual  time. 
He  may  likewife,  in  the  late  foils,  thus  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniencies  attending  bad  feed  times,  as  by  fuch 
a change  the  feed,  though  put  in  later,  may  be  equally  early 
at  the  harveft.”  And  it  has  alfo,  he  fays,  been  remarked, 
that  “ there  is  an  advantage  refulting  from  changing  feed 
from  foils  of  oppofite  natures,  which  cannot  be  depended 
upon  when  the  change  is  made  from  fimilar  foils.  Some 
weeds  will  grow  only  in  ftrong  deep  lands,  while  others  are 
peculiar  to  light  and  fandy  foils.  When,  from  whatever 
caufe,  grain  abounds  fo  much  with  the  feeds  of  weeds  as  to 
render  it  improper  for  fowing,  by  procuring  feed  from  a 
foil  of  an  oppofite  nature  the  farmer  is  to  a great  degree 
certain  that  no  dangerous  ietd-weeds  will  be  introduced  by 
the  change.  The  fowing  of  fuch  grain  as  contains  the  feeds 
of  weeds  fhould,  however,  never  be  praftifed,  except  where 
perfectly  clean  feed  cannot  be  procured,  as,  though  the  above 
may  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to  partxular  forts  of  weeds,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  extend  to  all.”  It  is  alfo  found  from 
experience,  “that  grain,  like  all  other  feeds  and  plants,  when 
brought  from  a warmer  to  a colder  climate,  gradually  dege- 
nerates, till,  by  being  frequently  cultivated,  it  becomes  na- 
tural both  to  the  foil  and  climate.”  And  “ experience  has 
ffiown  that  it  degenerates  fooner,  and  to  a greater  degree,  in 
mountainous  dillri&s,  than  in  the  level  and  better  fheltcred 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  well  known, 
that  many  vegetables  introduced  from  other  countries,  and 
which  it  was  once  thought  would  not  come  to  maturity  in 
this,  have,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  been  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfeftion.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  better  forts  of  grain  has  loon  become  effectual 
in  removing  the  poor  kinds  that  were  originally  cultivated. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  in  refpeift.  to  oats  in  fome  parts  of 
Scotland  : which  is  a circumitance  that,  the  writer  juft  men- 
tioned thinks,  proves  how  much  the  quality  of  grain  may  be 


improved  by  proper  attention ; and  further,  that  frequent 
and  judicious  changes  of  feed,  in  the  way  ftated  above,  are 
of  the  greateft  importance  in  effidling  this  improvement.” 
And  it  is  further  “ concluded,  that  from  the  long  eftablilhed 
praCtice,  and  the  acknowledged  advantages  derived  from  an- 
nually importing  feed-wheat  from  England  into  all  the  dif- 
triCls  in  Scotland,  where  that  fpecies  of  grain  is  cultivated, 
which  are  weli  known;  as  well  as  from  tire  p-attice  being 
no  lefs  general,  although  more  local,  for  the  farmers  in  Banff- 
(hire,  where  deep  ftrong  cold  foils  prevail,  to  procure,  in  un- 
favourable feafons,  a great  portion  of  the  oats  neceffary  for 
feed  from  the  light  dry  fandy  foils  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Moray  ; and  alfo  the  praCtice  of  many  other  diftriCts 
where  improved  agriculture  is  to  any  confiderable  degree  ef- 
tabhflied  ; it  will,  he  thinks,  be  found  that  frequent  changes 
of  feed,  for  fome  or  other  of  the  reatons  mentioned  above, 
are  not  only  highly  proper  but  indifpenlably  neceffary.”  But 
the  author  of  Phytologia  on  the  whole  concludes,  “ that,  as 
the  varieties  of  plants  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  dif- 
ferent foils  and  climates,  which  varieties  will  afterwards  con- 
tinue through  many  generations,  even  when  the  plants  are 
removed  to  other  foils  and  climates,  it  mull  be  advantageous 
for  the  agricultor  to  infpett  other  crops  as  well  as  his  own  ; 
and  thus,  wherever  he  can  find  a fuperior  vegetation,  to  col- 
leCt  feeds  from  it  ; which  is,  he  thinks,  more  certain  to  im- 
prove his  crops  than  an  ir.difcriminate  change  of  feed.  And 
that  where  feed-corn  is  purchafed  without  a previous  obferv- 
ation  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  take  it  from  better  kinds  of  foil,  and  from 
fomewhat  better  climates  ; as  the  good  habits  acquired  by 
fuch  feeds  may  be  continued  long  after  their  removal  to  in- 
ferior fituations.  But  on  the  contrary,  care  (hould  be  taken 
not  to  colled!  a change  of  worfe  feeds  from  worfe  climates  or 
inferior  foils,  unlefs  the  agricultor  is  previoufly  certain  that 
they  are  of  a fuperior  kind  or  quality.”  See  Seed  and 
Sowing. 

CHANGEABLE  Rofe.  See  Hibiscus. 

CHANGER,  or  Chaunger,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  king’s  mint,  who  changes  money  for  gold  or  filver 
bullion.  See  Mint. 

Changer,  Money,  is  a banker  who  deals  in  the  exchange, 
receipt,  and  payment  of  monies. 

CHANGES,  in  Arithmetic,  &c.  the  permutations,  varia- 
tions, or  alternations  of  any  number  of  quantities  ; with 
regard  to  their  pofition,  order,  &c. 

To  find  all  the poffible  changes  of  any  number  of  quantities , 
or  how  oft  their  order  may  be  ’varied . 

Suppofe  two  quantities  a and  l.  Since  they  may  be 
either  wrote  ab  or  ba,  it  is  evident,  their  changes  are  2 = 2 
X 1.  Suppofe  three  quantities  a,  b,  c : their  changes 
cal  will  be  as  in  the  margin  ; as  is  evident  by  combining 
a c b c firft  with  ab,  then  with  ba;  and  hence  the  num- 

a b c ber  of  changes  arifes  3 x 2 X 1 rr  6.  If  the  quan- 

tities  be  4,  each  may  be  combined  four  ways  with 

c b a each  order  of  the  other  three;  whence  the  num- 

b c a her  of  changes  arife  6x4=4X-|X2Xi  = 24. 
b a c Wherefore,  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  fuppofed 
n,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  n x n — 1 x 
n — 2 X n — 3 X n — 4,  &c.  ton  — n.  If  the  fame  quantity 
occur  twice,  the  changes  of  two  will  be  found  bb,  of  three 
b ab,  abb,  bb  c ; of  four  c b a b,  b c a b,  b a b c.  And  thus 
the  number  of  changes  in  the  firft  cafe  will  be  1 = (2  x 1) 
— 2 x 1 ; in  the  fecond,  3 = (3  X2  x 1 ) -7-  2 X z ; in 
the  third,  12  = (4x3  X 2 X i)~v"2  X 1. 

If  a fifth  letter  be  added,  in  each  feries  of  four  quanti- 
ties, it  will  beget  five  changes,  whence  the  number  of  all  the 
changes  will  be6o  c (5  x 4 X 3 X 2 X 1) -r  2 X I.  Hence 
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if  the  number  of  quantities  be  n,  the  number  of  changes  will 
be  («  x h — t x « — 2 X n — 3 X n — 4,  &c.)  — 2 X 1. 
From  thefe  fpecial  formulae  may  be  collected  a general  one  ; 
viz.  if  n be  the  number  of  quantities,  arid  m the  number  which 
{hews  how  oft  the  fame  quantity  occurs  ; we  fhall  have 
(n  X n—  I X n — 2 X n — 3 X n — 4 X « — 5 X n — 6xn—  7, 
&c.  (-7-)  in  — 1 X in  — 2 x m — 3,  &c.) ; the  ferits  being  to  be 
continued,  till  the  continual  fubtraftion  of  unity  from  n 
and  m leave  o.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may  proceed 
farther,  till  putting  n for  the  number  of  quantities,  and 
/,  m,  r,  &c.  for  the  number  that  (hews  how  oft  any  of 
them  is  repeated,  we  obtain  an  univerfal  form  (w  x n — 1 X n 
— z X n — 3 x n — 4 X n — 5,  &c.)  ~ {1  xl~  I X / - 2 X 
/ -r  ,3  X / — 4,  X , &c.  m x m — 1 x — 2 X »z  — 3,  &c.)  r X 
>*  — ixr  — 2 X r — 3,  &c. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  n = 6,  / = 3,  r = 3.  The  number 
of  changes  will  be(6  x 5 X 4 X 3 X 2 X i)-r3  X 1 X2X3 
X 2 X l(  = 6x  JX4)~3  X2  = 2X  5x2  = 20. 

Hence,  if  it  be  propofed  to  sfiign  how  many  different 
ways  6 perfons  might  be  placed  at  table,  the  anfwer  would 
be  6 x 5 X 4 X 3 X 2 x 1 =720.  For  13  perfons  we  (hall 
find  the  number  13  x 12X  1 1 Xtox9x8x;x6x5X 
4X3X2Xi  = 6227020800. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  how  many  changes  may  be 
rung  on  feven  bells,  the  anfwer  would  bei  X2X3X4X5 
X 6 ( = 720)  x 7 — 5040*  On  12  bells,  it  would  be 
1 2 x it  x 10x9x8  X7X6XJX4X3X  2 x 1 = 
479001600.  Suppofing  10  changes  to  be  rung  in  one 
minute,  that  is,  10  x 12  or  120  ftrokes  in  a minute,  or 
two  ftrokes  in  each  fecond  of  time,  then,  according  to  this 
mode  of  computation,  it  would  take  upwards  of  91  years 
to  ring  over  all  thefe  changes  on  the  12  bells.  If  two  more 
bells  were  added,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  number  14  bells, 
it  would  require,  at  the  fame  rate  of  ringing,  about  16575 
years  to  ring  all  the  changes  on  14  bells  but  once  over.  And 
if  the  number  of  bells  were  24,  it  would  require  more  than 
1 1 7,oooocooooacoooo  years  to  ring  all  the  different  changes 
upon  them.  See  Alternation. 

In  this  manner  may  all  the  poffible  anagrams  of  any 
word  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  that  without  any  ftudy. 
Suppofe,  v.  g.  it  were  required  to  find  the  anagrams  of  the 
word  Roma,  the  number  of  changes  will  be  4 x j X 2 x 1 
s=  24.  Thus, 

Roma  orma  mroa  arom 
roam  oram  mrao  armo 
rmoa  omra  mora  aorm 
rmao  omar  maor  aomr 
raom  oarm  maro  amro 
ramo  oamr  maor  amor 

The  anagrams  therefore  of  the  word  Roma,  farnifhing 
any  word  of  known  fignification  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
are  feven  ; viz.  Roma,  ramo,  oram,  mora,  maro , armo, 
amor.  Wallis’s  Algebra,  p.  117.  See  Anagram  and 
Combination. 

Whether  this  new  method  of  anagrammatizing  be  likely 
to  prove  of  much  fervice  to  that  art,  is  left  to  the  poets. 

Changes  of  InfeBs.  See  Aurelia,  and  transformation, 
lSc-  of  infects  in  article  Entomology. 

CHANGEWATER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  date  of  New  Jerfey  ; 25  miles  W.S.W.  of  Morrif- 
town. 

CHANG  HAI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  or  Nan  king  ; 6 leagues  S.E.  of 
Song-kiang. 

CHANG-HANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
jn  the  province  of  Fo  kien  50  miles  S.  of  Tmg-tcheou. 

CHANG-HIA-TONG„a  town  of  China,  of  the  fecond 


rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-fi  ; 400  leagues  S.S.W.  of 
Peking.  N.  lat.  22°  27'.  E.  long.  ic6°  4'. 

CHANG-HO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong  ; 6 leagues  S.W.  of  . Vou- 
ting. 

CHANGI,  a gulf  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Chinefe 
fea,  which  is  in  the  mod  advanced  and  narrow  part  of  a 
great  bay,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of  Fungma,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Peking,  about 
50  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  Chintfe  empire. 

CHANG-1  N,  a town  of  China,  of  tiie  hcond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi  ; 3S5  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  230  f.  E.  long.  io6°  24'. 

CHANG- KAO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 10  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Choui- 
tcheou. 

CHANGLASSE,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  county  of 
Thibet,  near  the  river  Sanpoo  ; 204  miles  W.  of  Laffa,  and 
190  N.E.  of  Catmandu.  x 

CHANG-LIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quangfi  ; 6 leagues  N.W.  of  Ping. 

CHANG-LI NG-,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  ; 5 piiles  S.S.W.  of  Hoang. 

CHANG-NAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  ; 14  leagues  S.E.  of  Chang. 

CHANG-SE,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi  ; 11S0  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  220  iS\  E.  long.  107°  14'. 

CHANG-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Corea  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Long-Kouang. 

CHANG-TCHING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Honan;  8 leagues  S.S.E,  of 
Kouang. 

CHANG-TE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Hu-quang. 

Chang-te,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ho-nan. 

CHANG-TI,  or  Tien,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  a deity  of 
the  ancient  Chinefe,  whom,  according  to  Du  Halde,  they 
worfhipped  as  the  fupreme  being  : the  name  is  faid  by  fome 
to  denote  the  fpirit  which  prefides  over  the  heavens  ; but  in 
the  opinion  of  others  it  is  only  the  vifible  firmament. 

CHANG-TSAI,  ill  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank  ; 6 leagues  N.  of  Yun-hiijg. 

CHANG-YEON,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 10  leagues  N.N.E.  of  Nan- 
nghan. 

CHANG-YU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 6 leagues  E.S.E.  of  Chao- 
king. 

CHANGY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  ; 3^  leagues  N.W.  of  Roanne. 

CHANIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Blnye. 

CHANIEWIEZE,  a town  oi  Lithuania,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Novogrodek  ; 56  miles  S.W.  of  N.oyogrodek. 

CHAN-LIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-li  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Ko  hoa. 

CHANMANNING,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet,  where 
the  grand  Lama  occafionaily  refid.es;  i 16  miles  W.  of 
Laffa,  and  266  N.  of  Catmandu;  about  167  geographical 
miles  of  horizontal  diftance  from  Paridrong,  in  the  Lama’s 
map. 

CHANNA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fi(h,  faid  to 
be  caught  in  great  plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
to  market  in  Italy  and  elfewhere,  among  the  fea  perch, 
which  it  nearly  refembles.  It  is  not  fuffieiently  clear  that 
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the  above  fpecies  is  the  fame  with  the  Gmelintan  labrus 
chaunus , as  fome  imagine. 

CHANNADELLA,  a name  given  by  Bellonius  and 
others  to  a fpecies  of  labrus , apparently  the  chane  of  the 
elder  writers.  See  Labrus  hepatus- 

CHANNEL,  in  Anatomy,  Surgery,  &c.  See  Canal. 

Channel,  in  Architecture.  See  Gutter. 

Channel,  or  bed  of  a river.  See  River. 

Channel  oj  the  larmier,  is  the  hollow  foffit  of  a cornice, 
which  makes  the  pendant  mouchettc.  See  Larmier. 

Channel  of  the  volute,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  is  the  face  of 
its  circumvolution,  inclofed  by  a liltel.  See  Volute. 

Channel,  in  Geography,  the  Englifh  name  of  one  of  the 
French  departments,  called  La  Manche.  This  is  one  of  the 
five  departments  formed  of  Normanuy,  and  the  north  part 
of  Perche.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Channel ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Channel  and  the  department  of  Calva- 
dos ; on  the  fouth  by  t’nofe  of  Mayenne,  and  of  Ille  and 
Vilaine  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  Its  fuperficies  is 
about  1,323,9 )2  fquare  acres,  or  675,713  he&ares,  and 
comprehends  6890  kiliometres  ; its  population  conhfts  of 
about  528,912  perfons.  It  is  divided  into  five  communal 
diftri&s,  48  cantons,  and  669  communes.  The  general  total 
of  its  contributions  amounts  to  5,314,741  francs,  and  the 
expences  charged  upon  it  are  370,112  francs.  Its  chief 
town  is  Coutances. 

Channel  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  arms  of  the  fea,  where 
the  waters  run  within  the  land  ; or  to  certain  narrow  feas 
confined  between  two  adjacent  continents,  or  between  an 
ifland  and  a continent. 

In  tbisfenfe  we  fay,  Si.  George’s  Channel,  the  Britifli  Chan- 
nel, the  Channel  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  Conftantinople,  &c. 

Channel,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  that  concavity  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower-jaw  of  a horfe,  where  the  tongue 
lies.  This  hollow  being  bounded  on  each  fide  by  the  bars, 
terminates  in  the  grinders  or  maxillary  teeth.  The  barbies 
grow  in  this  channel. 

CHANELLINGS.  See  Flut.ngs. 

CHANNI  Oudouc,  in  Geography , a town  of  Cbinefe 
Tartary,  in  the  country  of  the  Moguls.  N.  lat.  42°5i'. 
E.  long.  1 140  14’. 

CHANON,  in  Conchology.  Adanfon  calls  the  Linnaean 
Mytilus  Hirundo  by  this  name. 

CHANONAT,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

CHAN-SAN  SHEN,  a town  of  China,  feated  on  the 
river  Chen-tang-chaung,  which  at  this  place  ceafes  to  be 
navigab'e.  See  Chen-tang-chaung. 

CHANSCHENA-POU,  in  Botany,  Rhced.  See  Bau- 

HIN1A. 

CHAN-SI,  Xansi,  Shan-si,  or  Shan-see,  a province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  tail  by  Pe  che-li ; on  the  weft  by 
Shen-fi  ; on  the  fouth  by  Ho- nan  ; and  on  the  north  by  the 
Chinefe  wall,  which  feparates  it  from  Tartary.  It  extends 
from  J°  to  6°  23'  W.  long,  from  Pe-king,  or  1150 
27'  30"  E.  long,  to  iio°  24'  30"  E.  long.;  but  from 
north  to  fouth,  from  340  37'  to  40°  50'  of  latitude. 
It  is  a tradition  amo  g the  Chinefe,  that  this  was 
the  firft  inhabited  province  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
climate,  though  the  country  is  mountainous,  is  mild  and 
fa  ubrious;  of  the  mountains,  fome  are  lofty  and'  rug- 
ged, and  others  are  well  cultivated,  by  means  of  terraces, 
cut  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  which  produce  plenty  of 
corn  and  other  grain.  The  plains  are  fertile,  though  not  fo 
well  watered  as  the  other  provinces.  The  vines  yield 
excellent  grapes,  which,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  the 
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purpofe  of  making  wine,  are  dried,  and  in  this  ftate>  fold  in- 
the  other  provinces.  This  province  furnifhes  great  quan- 
tities of  mulk,  porphyry,  marble,  and  jafper ; it  has  alfo 
mines  of  iron-ftone,  which  affords  iron  that  is  fabricated 
into  a variety  of  utenfils.  The  mountains  fupply  an 
abundance  of  coal,  which  is  pounded  and  mixed  with  water, 
and  formed  into  frvsall  cakes : thefe,  though  not  very  in- 
flammable, afford  a ftrong  and  lading  fire.  The  people  are 
athletic  in  their  frame,  and  obliging  in  their  difpofition  ; 
but  illiterate  : the  women  are  much  admired  for  their 
(lender  drape  and  beauty.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
eftimated  at  27,000,000;  occupying  an  extent  of  territory 
of  55,268  fquare  miles,  or  35,371,52°  acres.  The  revenue 
received  'into  the  royal  treafury  at  Peking  from  this  province, 
and  derived  from  the  land,  fait,  and  other  taxes,  amounts  to 
3,722,000  tahels,  or  ounces  of  filver.  Chan-fi  contains  five 
cities  of  the  firft  rank,  viz.  Tay-ywen,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province  ; Ping-yang  ; Lu-nghan  ; Feven-chew  ; and 
Tay-fing  ; and  85  of  the  fecund  and  third  rank. 

CHANSON,  French,  a fong ; a fliort  lyric  poem  on  fa- 
miliar fubje&s,  of  love,  wine,  joy,  forrow,  &c.  put  to  an 
eafy  melody  for  focial  oceafions  : at  table,  to  a miftrefs,  to 
friends,  and  even  to  yourfelf  when  alone,  in  order  to  drive 
away  care,  anxiety,  low  fpirits  in  the  rich,  and  to  alleviate 
fatigue  and  indigence  in  the  poor. 

A fong  of  this  kind  is  totally  diftinft  from  what  is  called 
an  air  in  a mufical  drama,  which,  as  a poem  when  taken 
out  of  its  niche,  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end- 
See  Scolia,  Song,  Air,  Ballad,  and  National  Mu- 
sic. French  fongs,  not  dramatic,  or  chanfons  a table,  turn 
chiefly  on  love  and  wine,  addreffed  by  their  votaries  to 
Venus  and  Bacchus. 

There  are  in  France,  likewife,  numerous  fatirical fongsr 
under  the  denomination  of  Vaudevilles , which  iee. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  and  poets  of  France  mention  their 
military  fongs  of  very  remote  antiquity,  in  which  were  cele- 
brated the  heroic  deeds  of  their  favourite  chiefs  and  moflr 
gallant  commanders.  Thefe  ufed  to  be  fung  in  chorus  by 
the  whole  army  in  advancing  to  attack  an  enemy  ; a cuftom. 
probably  derived  from  their  German  anceftors,  as  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  off  this  kind  of  war  whoop  ufuajjy  apper- 
tained to  the  bard  who  had  compofed  it.  Charlemagne  had 
a great  pafiion  for  thefe  heroic  fongs,  and,  like  our  Alfred, 
not  only  had  them  coiie&ed,  but  knew  them  by  heart- 
However,  the  achievements  of  this  viftorious  prince  and  his 
captains  obliterated  thofe  of  their  predeceffors,  and  gave 
birth  to  new  fongs.  One  of  thefe,  m praift  of  Roland,  the 
Orlando  inamorato  and  furiofo  of  Eoiardo,  Berni,  and  Ariofto, 
was  longer  preferved  than  any  of  the  rtft.  This,  the 
French  hiftorians  tell  us,  was  begun  at  the  battle  of  Halt- 
ing?,, where  William  became  the  conqueror  of  the  Engiifh 
nation,  by  a knight  called  Taillefer,  on  whom  this  honourr 
was  conferred  for  his  ftrong  and  powerful  voice.  Here  he 
performed  the  office  of  herald  minjlrel  (menejlrier  huchier) 
at  the  head  of  the  Norman  army,  and  was  among  the  firlt 
that  was  (lain  in  the  onfet. 

The  fong  upon  Roland  continued  in  favour  among  the 
French  foldiers  as  late  as  the  battle  oi  Poitiers,  in  the  time 
of  their  king  John  ; who,  upon  reproaching  one  of  them 
with  Tinging  it  at  a time  when  there  were  no  Rolands  left, 
was  anfwered,  that  Rolands  would  ftill  be  found  if  they  had 
a Charlemagne  at  their  head.  But  however  popular  this 
fong  may  have  been  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  not 
come  down  entire  to  the  prefent  times. 

Concerning  the  heroic  fong  called  V Homme  arme , on  the 
melody  of  which  all  the  firft  great  contrapuntifts  compofed 
mafTes  of  the  molt  elaborate  kind ; nothing  is  more  probable 
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than  that  the  tune  of  this  fong  was  the  famous  Cantilena  Ro- 
land!, or  melody  to  the  long  which  the  French  armed  champion 
ufed  to  fing  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  honor  of  their  hero 
Roland,  in  advancing  to  attack  an  enemy. 

CHANSONS  ci;  Gijles.  Songs  on  heroic,  hidorical, 
and  chevalerefque  fu bjei.Vs.  This  kind  of  fong  was  called 
in  England  during  the  Norman  dynady,  chant- royal ; and 
Chaucer,  in  fpeaking  of  the  mufical  talents  of  the  poor 
fcholar  Nicholas,  in  the  Miller’s  Tale,  fays: 

And  after  that  he  fong  the  Kinge’s  note  ; 

Full  often  bk-ITed  was  his  mery  throat. 

The  Chanfon  de  Gcjle  was  diflingui  filed  from  common 
firings,  according  to  Alberic,  by  the  title  of  Ileroica  Cantilena. 
Thefe  hillorical  fongs  or  ballads  muff  have  been  lung  to 
very  fhort  and  fimple  tunes,  fuch  as  our  Chevy-Chacc,  orfuch 
as  is  ufed  by  the  Improvifatori  of  Italy  in  accompanying 
their  infpirations,  which  frequently  amount,  in  length,  to 
many  hundred  danzas. 

Though  the  reft  of  Europe  is  not  partial  to  the  mufic  of 
France,  the  words  of  theiryi/in-j,  from  the  time  of  the  Trou- 
badours to  the  prefent,  mult  be  allowed  to  abound  in  wit, 
irony,  badinage,  and  elegant,  warm,  and  ingenious  praifes  of 
love  and  wine,  more  than  thofe  of  any  other  country . 

CHANSONETTE,  French.  The  diminutive  of  chan- 
fon. a little  fong. 

CHANT,  in  our  cathedral  fervice,  bears  very  little  re- 
lembhnce  to  the  canto fermo,  or  plain-chant  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  is  chiefly  pronounced,  rather  than  fung 
by  the  pried  aione,  without  bafe  ; whereas  our  chants  are 
fho-t  phrafes  of  melody , fung  antiphonally  from  fide  to  fide, 
in  four  parts,  accompanied  by  the  choir  organ,  except  in  the 
firlt  verfe  and  Gloria  Patri.  Some  of  our  chants  are  as 
ancient  as  the  reformation  ; and  perhaps  lfill  more  ancient, 
as  they  refemble,  in  length,  facility,  and  counterpoint,  thofe 
ufed  in  Italy  during  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century. 
Several  compofed  by  Paledrina  and  his  contemporaries  have 
been  preferved  in  an  ancient  MS.  procured  in  Italy,  called 
Studii  di  Palejlrina , and  believed  to  be  the  autography  of 
that  father  of  ecclefiadical  harmony. 

Chant,  Amhrojum.  See  Ambrosian  Chant. 

Chant,  Gregorian . See  Gregorian  Chant. 

Chant,  French , is  equivalent  to  melody,  or  the  principal 
or  treble  part  in  a mufical  compofition.  See  Canto;  Can- 
tilena, Ital. 

Chant,  Cantus , is  ufed  for  the  vocal  mufic  of  churches. 
In  church  hiltory  we  meet  with  divers  kinds  of  chant  or 
fong  : the  fird  is  the  Ambrofian  chant , edablidied  by  St. 
Ambrofe. 

The  fecond,  the  Gregorian  chant,  introduced  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  edablilhed  fchools  of  chanters , and 
corrected  the  church  fong. 

This  is  dill  retained  in  the  church  under  the  name  of  plain 
fung  : at  fird  it  was  called  the  Roman  fong. 

The  plain,  or  Gregorian  chant , is  where  the  choir  and 
people  fing  in  unifon,  or  altogether  in  the  fame  manner. 
See  Choral  Service. 

Chant  fur  le  livre,  French,  is  difeant,  or  finging  extem- 
pore in  the  plain  fong  in  the  cathedral  fervice  of  the  Romifh 
Church;  which  is  done  by  three  or  four  fingers  on  the  Gre- 
gorian notes,  in  the  mafs  book  on  the  defk  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  fo  that,  except  the  canto  fermo  in  the  miffal,  which 
is  generally  fung  by  the  tenor,  the  fingers  have  nothing  to 
guide  them.  However,  there  are  choral  fingers,  fo  verfed  in 
counterpoint,  that  they  even  lead  off  and  purfue  fubjefts 
of  fugue  and  canon  on  this  foundation,  without  confufion,  or 
■violating  the  rules  of  harmony.  See  Discant,  Coutra- 
*uxto  alia  monte , or  Al’improviso. 


CHA 

CHANT  ABOUN,  in  Geography , a fen -port  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  on  the  frontiers  of  Camboja. 

CHANTADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Orenfe. 

CHANTAGIR,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the 
E iifei  ; N.  lat . 5 1 0 50',  E.  long.  91  0 34'. 

CHANTELLE  -le  chateau,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diltria  of  Gannat,  three  leagues  N.  of  Gannat ; the 
place  contains  1334,  and  the  canton  1 1,916  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes  225  kiiiomctres  and  20  communes. 

CHANTAUNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  I .ower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tritff  of  Nantes;  two  miles  wed  of  it. — Alfo,  a town  of 
I ranee,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diltria  of  Le  Mans;  15  milts  W.S.W. 
of  it. 

CHANTER,  French,  to  fing.  We  fhall  not  go  to 
France  for  indruftions  in  this  art;  though  Meffrs.  Fra- 
mery  and  Ginguene  have  adopted  and  given  in  the  Encyl. 
Met’h.  fome  very  ufeful  precepts  from  the  Italian  fchool, 
which  we  apprehend  will  not  be  generally  received  or  put 
in  pra&ice  by  their  countrymen  for  fome  time.  We  ac- 
knowledge, however,  that  Mr.  Framery  has  difeuffed  this 
fubjtft  with  delicacy,  diferimination,  and  good  tade. 

Rondeau’s  definition  of  the  verb  chanter , is  clear  and  pre- 
cife:  it  is,  in  its  general  application,  the  forming  with  the 
voice  inch  founds  as  are  appretiabie.  See  Melody.  But 
it  is  more  commonly  underdood  to  imply  the  producing,  by 
vocal  inflexions,  a variety  of  fuch  tuneable  founds  as  are 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  by  intervals  admitted  in  harmony, 
and  confonant  to  the  rules  of  modulation.  A finger  pleafes 
in  proportion  as  the  voice  is  clear  and  well  toned,  the  ear 
perfectly  accurate,  the  organs  flexible,  the  tade  well  formed, 
and  when  inllrudion  and  pradice  have  polifhed  and  im- 
proved the  gifts  of  nature.  To  which,  in  imitative  and 
theatrical  mufic,  fhould  be  added  that  degree  of  fenfibility 
which  impreffes  others  with  the  fentiments  which  we  affed 
to  feel.  From  obfervations  in  hearing  great  vocal  per- 
formers, many  rules  have  been  formed  for  facilitating  and 
perfeding  a vocal  fludent ; but  many  difeoveries  dill  remain 
to  be  made  on  the  mod  eafy,  fhort,  and  certain  path  to  per- 
fedion  in  this  difficult  art. 

CHANTEREAU-LE-FEVRE,  Louis,  in  Biogra - 
phy,  a learned  antiquary  of  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in* 
15S8  ; and  became  eminent  no  lefs  for  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  than  for  thofe  of  his  underfianding.  He  didin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  jurifprudence,  hiltory, 
politics,  and  belles-lettres,  and  was  advanced  by  Lewis  XIII- 
through  fucceffive  pods  to  that  of  intendant  of  the  finances 
of  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain.  He  compiled  from 
original  records,  “ Hillorical  Memoirs  of  the  Houfes  of 
Lorrain  and  Bar  the  fird  part  of  which  only  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris,  1642,  fol.  He  alfo  publifhed  other  works 
on  detached  parts  of  French  hillory  ; and  after  his  death,  his 
fon  publifhed  his  “Treatife  oil  Fiefs,”  1662,  fol.  in  which 
he  maintains  an  opinion,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  erro- 
neous, viz.  that  hereditary  fiefs  commenced  only  after  the 
time  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  died  at  Paris  in  Nouv, 

Did.  Hid. 

CHANTERELLE,  French,  the  fird  dring  of  a violin,, 
tenor,  or  violoncello. 

CHANTIER,  in  Military  Language , a fquare  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  ufed  for  railing  any  thing  upon,  as,  for 
indance,  for  ranging  barrels  of  gunpowder  on,  or  for  prov- 
ing cannon  without  the  affidance  of  gun  carriages. 

CHANTILLY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 

departs 
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department  of  the  Offe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Senlis.  The  prince  of  Conde  had,  before  the  re- 
volution, a magnificent  palace  in  this  place,  with  beautiful 
gardens,  a managerv,  extenfive  park,  and  curious  water- 
works. The  liable  was  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  in  France, 
and  the  foreft  for  the  prefervation  of  game  extended  many 
miles  in  circumference  : league  W.  from  Senlis,  and 

4 S.S.E.  from  Clermont. 

CHANTLATE,  in  Building,  a piece  of  wood  fattened 
near  the  ends  of  the  rafters,  and  projefting  beyond  the 
wall,  to  lupport  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles  fo  placed  to 
prevent  the  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the 
wail. 

CHAN-TONG,  Chan-tung,  Shan-tong,  or  Xan- 
tun,  in  Geography , a province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  part  of  Pe  che-li,  Chan-fi,  and  Honan  ; on  the 
fouth,  by  Kiang-nan  ; on  the  eaft,  by  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  on  the  north,  by  the  fame  fea  and  part  of  Pe-che-li. 
It  extends  from  340  30'  to  330  N.  lat.  and  from  i°  to  6°  25' 
of  eaft  longitude  from  Peking,  or  ii/°47'  ;o''  to  1223 
2'  307  E.  long.  ; and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  fertile 
provinces  and  fintft.  climates  in  China.  One  crop  is  faid  to 
afford  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  fo  numerous  as  thofe  of 
fome  other  provinces,  feveral  years’  fuftenance.  Befides  the 
grand  imperial  canal,  which  traverfes  fome  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, it  has  feveral  lakes,  rivers,  and  brooks,  which  con- 
tribute to  fertilize  and  enrich  it ; though  it  frequently  fuffevs 
from  drought,  as  it  feldom  rains  here.  It  is  much  infetted 
by  Iocufts,  wolves,  and  gangs  of  robbers,  who  befet  tra- 
vellers in  the  highways  over  the  mountains,  and  often  de- 
feend  to  the  plains,  plundering  and  ravaging  the  villages  and 
open  towns.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong  and  healthy,  and 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  great  quantities  of  filk  : 
befides  the  common  fort  produced  by  the  filk-worms,  they 
find  another  fort  upon  trees  and  buttles  in  great  plenty, 
which  is  fpun  by  a kind  of  worm  not  unlike  our  caterpillars. 
This  laft  kind,  though  coarfe,  is  ftronger  than  the  other  ; 
and  with  this  they  carry  on  a great  trade,  by  means  of  their 
rivers  and  canals.  The  barks  that  come  from  the  fouthern 
parts  to  Peking  pafs  along  the  imperial  canal  ; and  the  tri- 
bute of  the  merchandize  they  thus  convey  has  been  com- 
puted to  amount  to  a very  large  fum.  Among  other  fruits 
produced  in  this  province,  they  have  one  which  is  called 
Se-tfe,  a kind  of  figs,  which  ripen  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  and  being  dried,  contrail. a cruft  of  candied  fugar, 
that  gives  them  a delicious  flavour.  This  province  is  ren- 
dered particularly  venerable  among  the  Chiiiefe  by  a tradi- 
tion, that  their  great  philofopher  Kongfuntfe,  commonly 
called  by  us  Confucius,  drew  his  iirft  breath  in  it.  Chan- 
tong  is  divided  into  fix  diftridfts,  which  contain  fix  cities  of 
the  Iirft  rank,  that  are  very  populous  and  flouriihing.  Thefe 
again  include  no  lefs  than  1 14  towns  of  the  fecond  and  third 
rank,  betides  a great  number  of  towns  and  villages,  fifteen 
fortrefies,  fome  of  them  very  large,  and  all  of  them  built 
to  guard  the  entrances  of  their  ports  and  the  mouths  of 
their  rivers.  There  are  likewife  feveral  Hands  fcattered 
along  the  gulf,  extremely  well  peopled,  affording  conveni- 
ent harbours  for  Chinefe  tranfports,  and  a quick  and  eafy 
paffage  to  a»d  from  Corea  and  Lcao-tong.  The  cities  of 
the  firft  rank  are  Tiinnan  or  Cinnan,  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  Yeng-chew,  Tong-chang,  Tfing  chew,  Ten- 
chew,  and  Lao-chew.  The.  population  of  Chang-tong 
confifts  of  twenty-four  millions,  occupying  a territory  in 
extent  65,104  fquare  miles,  or  41,666,560  acres.  The  re- 
venue of  this  province,  tranfmitted  to  the  treafury  at  Peking 
from  the  land,  fait,  and  taxes,  amounts  to  3,600,000 


tahels  or  ounces  of  filver,  befides  360,000'  meafures  of  rice 
and  other  grain. 

CHANTONICE,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
which  made  part  of  Carmnnia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHANTONNAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a cant  m, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Fontenay-le-Comte  ; 4!  leagues  W.  from 
La-Chataignoraye.  The  place  contains  142 1,  and  the  canton 
S928  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  267  \ kdiometres 
and  15  communes. 

CHANTOR,  in  the  yewi/le  Antiquities.  In  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem  there  was  a great  number  of  Levites,  who  were 
employed  in  Pinging  the  praifes  of  God,  and  in  playing  upon 
inftruments  before  his  altar.  In  the  reign  of  Dsvid  there 
were  four  thoufand  iinging  men,  with  their  heads  and  preli- 
dent. 

The  chantors  and  Levitts  who  were  employed  in  finging, 
playing  upon  inttruments,  and  other  fundlions  of  the  Tem- 
ple, had  no  habits  diftinil  from  the  reft  of  the  people.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  ark  to  the  Temple 
of  Jerufalem  built  by  Solomon,  the  chantors  appeared  drefied 
in  tunics  of  byffus,  or  fine  linen.  Jofephus  remarks,  that  in 
king  Agrippa’s  time  they  obtained  the  favour  from  that 
prince  of  wearing  a linen  robe  in  the  Temple,  like  the 
pritfts.  Agrippa  believed  it  would  be  for  the  honour  of 
his  reign,  to  fignalize  it  by  fo  confiderable  a change  as  this. 
The  other  Levites,  employed  in  different  exercifes  under 
the  command  of  the  priefts  in  the  Temple,  procured  likewife 
commiffion  to  learn  to  fing,  to  the  end  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  fame  privileges  with  their  brethren. 

Chantor,  or  Chauntor,  a perfon  who  fings  in  the 
choir  of  a cathedral. 

All  great  chapters  have  chantors  and  chaplains  to  eafe 
and  affift  the  canons,  and  officiate  in  their  abfence. 

St.  Gregory  firft  inftituted  the  office  of  chantors,  erect- 
ing them  into  a body,  called  fchola  cantorum:  though  Ana- 
ftafius  feems  to  attribute  their  rife  to  pope  Hilary,  who  lived 
an  hundred  years  before  Gregory.  But  the  word  grows 
obfolete  in  this  fenfe,  and  inftead  of  it  the  word  choir-man  or 
finging-man  is  now  ufed. 

Chantor  is  ufed,  by  way  of  excellence,  for  the  prsecentor 
or  mafter  of  the  choir  ; which  is  one  of  the  dignities  of  the 
chapter. 

The  chantor  bears  the  cope  and  the  ftaff  at  folemn  fefti- 
vals  ; and  gives  tune  to  the  reft  at  the  beginning  of  pfalms 
and  anthems.  At  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  where  they  have 
no  dean,  he  is  next  in  dignity  to  the  bifhop. 

The  ancients  called  the  chantor,  primicerius  cantorum. 

To  him  formerly  belonged  the  direction  of  the  deacons, 
and  other  inferior  miniilers. 

CHANTRIGNE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  M iyenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Mayenne  ; 2i  leagues  N.  of  it. 

CHANTRY,  or  Chauntry.  See  Chauntry. 

CHAN-YN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Chan-fi  ; 25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Sou. 

CHAO,  one  of  the  claffes  into  which  the  late  Mr.  Muller 
arranged  the  Hands  between  Kamtfkatka  and  America  ; 
comprehending  eight  Hands;  viz.  Immaek,  Kifka,  Tflvt- 
ghina,  Ava,  Chavia,  Tfhagulak,  Ulagabir.a,  and  Amtfhigda, 
or  the  more  diftant  Aieutans. 

CHAOA.SES,  an  order  of  horfe  in  the  fervice  of  the 
grand  fignior.  Thefe  and  the  muteferriher  were  originally 
the  guards  of  the  fultans  in  Egypt,  and  their  leaders  were 
his  two  vizirs,  that  always  accompanied  him.  They  now 
conftantly  go  out  with  the  bafltaw. 
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The  body  of  the  chaoafes  feems  originally  to  have  been 
the  guard  out  of  which  the  fultan  ufed  to  fend  perfons  to 
execute  his  orders. 

CHAO-HING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tche-k’.ang  ; 673  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.300  10'.  E.  long.  1200  J4'. 

CHAO  TM,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary;  8 miles  S.  of 
Geho. 

CHAO- KEOUING,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong  ; 35  miles  S E.  of  Tei-nghin. 

CHAOLOGY,  the  hiftory  or  deicription  of  the 
chaos. 

Orpheus,  in  his  Chaology,  fets  forth  the  different  altera- 
tions, fecretions,  and  divers  forms,  which  matter  went 
through  till  it  became  inhabitable  : this  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  cofmogony,  or  the  creation  of 
the  world.  See  Cosmogony. 

Dr.  Burnet  like  wife  gives  us  a chaology,  in  his  Theory 
of  the  Earth  He  reprefents  the  chaos,  as  it  was  at  firft:, 
entire,  undivided,  and  univerfally  rude  and  deformed  ; or 
the  tuhu  bohu  : then  {hews  how  it  came  divided  into  its  re- 
fpedtive. regions  ; how  the  homogeneous  matter  gathered  it- 
fclf  apart  from  all  of  a contrary  principle  ; and  laftly , how 
it  hardened,  and  became  a folid  habitable  globe. 

CHAO-MA  ING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Thibet  ; 10  miles  N.  of 

CHAO-M  AJNG-HOTUN,  is  a town  of  Thibet,  285 
miles  E.  of  Hami. 

CHAOMANTIA,  among  the  Enthujiajlical  Chemijls , is 
the  art  of  making  pre  ages  from  obfervations  on  the  air. 

CHAON,  >n  Ancieut  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  fituated  to  the  left  of  the  route  from  Argos  to 
Tegcea,  ti  e lower  part  of  which  was  planted  with  fruit-trees. 
Hence  proceeded  the  river  Erafinus,  which  1 applied  that 
of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia.  Bacchus  and  Pan  were  ho- 
noured with  lacrifie.es  at  the  fall  of  the  water  which  formed 
the  Erafinus.  and  a feaft  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, which  was  denominated  tyrbe.  Paufan.  Corinth.  1.  ii. 
c.  24. 

CHAONES,  or  C h aon  1 1 , the  name  of  a people  who 
had  the  fncreignty  ot  the  whole  of  Epirus  before  the 
Molofii,  according  to  Strabo  Vrg-1  (Ain.  1.  iii.)  fuppofes 
that  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  war  of  Troy  ; and  in 
anoth  r p'ace  he  fa\s  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus  introduced  the 
ufc  of  wheat  inftead  of  the  acorn  of  Chaonia.  It  is  more 
natural  however  to  trace  the  dJcent  of  the  Chaonians  from 
the  ancent  Pelafgi  man  from  the  Trojans,  as  the  greatctl  num- 
ber of  the  p-  ople  of  Greece  and  its  environs  had  originated 
from  the  Pelafgi ; and  Steph.  Byz.  reports  that  Chaonia  in 
particular  had  been  formerly  called  PelafgiJe.  Plutarch 
feems  to  have  afligne:1  the  time  of  their  diabbfhment,  and 
the  chiefs  of  their  colony,  when  he  fays,  that  the  hifbirians 
related,  that  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Phaeton,  one  of 
.thole  who  acci  npanied  Pelafgus  into  Epirus,  was  the  firft 
king  of  the  Thefprotii  mid  Moloffi,  that  is,  ot  the  Chapmans, 
the  predecefTors  of  thel'e  people.  If  the  eftabliihmenc  of 
the  Pelafgi  in  Chaonia  foon  followed  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion,'this  .alt  event  ferves  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  Chaonians  ; 
for  although  we  cannot  precifely  afeertain  the  period  of 
this  deluge,  it  is  known  that  Deucalion  lived  200  years  be- 
fore the  liege  of  Troy,  and  that  fome  of  his  dcfcejidants 
pfiillcd  at  this  fiege.  The  deluge  happened  about  ihe  clofe 
of  his  reign,  and  therefore  could  not  have  preceded  the 
Trojan  war,  more  than  about  fi 'e  generations,  or  150 
years ; or,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  four  generations, 


or  about  133  years,  reckoning  with  the  ancients  three  gene- 
rations to  100  years.  The  eftablifhment.  of  the  Chaonians, 
which  immediately  followed  the  deluge,  muft  therefore  have 
taken  place  about  three  or  four  generations,  or  from  too  to 
133  years,  before  the  Trojan  war.  ETpon  this  luppoli: ion, 
we  may  determine  who  was  the  Pelafgus  that  c-.uiduAed 
the  Chaonians  into  Epirus.  He  could  not  have  been  the 
ancient  Pelafgus,  who  lived  before  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
according  to  the  hiilory  of  his  pollerity,  traced  out  by 
Paufaniasj  but  he  had  a grandfon  of  the  fame  name,  who, 
according  to  the  relation  of  Plutarch,  conduced  a colony 
to  Epirus  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Steph.  Byz. 
mentions  a Pelafgus,  the  fon  of  Lycaon,  and  father  of 
Thefpro'us,  and  he  alio  mentions  his  defendants,  who  inha- 
bited Epirus.  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  this 
is  the  Pelafgus  to  whom  Plutarch  refers,  fince  a period  near 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion  correfponds  to  the  time  of  a fon  of 
Lycaon  ; and  we  learn  from  Apollodorus  (1.  iii.  c.  S.  § 2.) 
that  Deucalion’s  flood  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nydfimus, 
the  luccefibr  of  Lycaon.  Moreover,  Paufanias  (1.  viii.  c.  3.) 
informs  us,  that  the  fons  of  Lycaon,  amounting  in  number 
to  not  lefs  than  24,  difperfed  themftlves  in  Greece.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epirus  was  of  Ptlafgian  origin  ; and 
fince  the  Pelafgi  were  not  fettled  in  Epirus  till  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  this  oracle  could  not  have  been  efta- 
blifhtd  at  an  earlier  period,  or  till  after  the  fettlemeht  of  the 
Chaonians,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  probably  of 
Chaonian  origin.  Herodotus  (1.  ii.)  affures  us,  that  the 
ancienl  Pelafgi  invoked  the  divinity  in  general,  without  af- 
cribing  to  him  thole  appellations  which  afterwards  diifin- 
guifhed  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  whofe  vvorfliip  was  not  yet 
introduced  into  Greece.  This  author  adds,  that  the  Pe- 
lafgi  coniulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  The  Pelafgi,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  more  ancient  than  the  gods  of  Greece, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  other  Greeks,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  cannot  be  traced  to  a higher  antiquity  than  the  Trojan 
war,  fince  Pelafgus,  their  chief,  was  a defeendant  in  the  8th 
degree  of  thofe  who  afiilted  in  this  war,  according  to  Paufa- 
nias. The  fcholiaft  of  Ariftophaues  fays,  that  the  Chaones 
were  defeended  from  the  Thracians;  but  Ariftotle  traces  them 
to  the  Oenotrii,  one  of  the  moil  ancient  nations  of  Italy. 

CHAONIA,  a country  of  Greece,  the  moft  northern 
part  of  Epirus,  fo  called  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the 
Chaones.  It  was  boun  led  on  the  north  by  the  Oreflide 
territory  and  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ptneflts  ; on  the 
fouth-weft,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; on  the  fouth,  by 
Thefprotia  ; and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  country  of  the  Anti- 
taues.  The  Aero-ceraunian  mountains  bounded  it  to  the 
north.  The  molt  noted  cities  in  this  part  of  Epirus  were, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  Oricum  or  Oricus,  Cafiiopaea  or 
Cafiiupe,  Antigonia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  Phcenice,  He- 
catompedum,  Omphalium,  Elaeus,  and  the  ftrong  town,  or, 
as  Pliny  calis  it,  caftle  of  Chimasra,  much  frequented  on  ac- 
count of  its  hot  baths.  See  Epirus. 

Chaonia,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syiia,  fituated  at  the  con- 
fluence ot  two  fmall  rivers,  S.W.  or  Zeugma.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Comagene,  a country  of  Syria. 

CHAQNITES,  a fmall  country  of  Alia,  in  Aflyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris  ; more  properly  Chalonitis,  which  fee. 

CHA-OU-FOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ; 775  miles  S.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  22°.  E.  long.  117°  it/. 

CHAO  PA1,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  Iat.  420 
13'.  E.  long.  1240  42'. 

CHAO-PiNG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
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'the  province  of  Quang-fi ; 5 leagues  S.E.  of  Yong- 
nghan. 

"CHAORA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Cape  Verd  iflands, 

CHAOS,  among  the  Ancient  Philofophers,  was  defcribed 
a dark,  turbulent  kind  of  atmofphere  ; or  a diforderly  fyf- 
tem,  or  mixture,  of  all  forts  of  particles  together,  without 
any  form  or  regularity  ; out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed. 

Chaos  is  every  where  reprefented  as  the  firft:  principle, 
ovum  or  feed  of  nature,  and  the  work!.  All  the  ancient 
fopiiifts,  fages,  naturalifts,  philofophers,  theologues,  and 
poets,  hold  that  chaos  was  the  eldeft  and  firft  principle,  fo 

The  Barbarians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Se c. 
•all  refer  the  origin  of  the  world  to  a rude,  mixed,  confufed 
mafs  of  matter.  The  Greeks,  Orpheus,  Plefiod,  Menander, 
Ariftophancs,  Euripides,  and  the  writers  of  the  Cyclic- 
Poems,  all  fpeak  of  the  firll  chaos  : the  Ionic  and  Platonic 
philofophers  build  the  w’orld  out  of  it.  The  Stoics  hold, 
that  as  the  world  was  firft  made  of  a chaos,  it  fhall  at  laft 
be  reduced  to  a chaos;  and  that  its  periods  and  revolutions 
in  the  mean  time  are  only  tranfitions  from  one  chaos  to 
another.  Laftly,  the  Latins,  as  Ennius,  Varro,  Ovid,  Lu- 
cretius, Statius,  Sec.  are  all  of  the  fame  opinion.  Nor  is 
there  any  feft  or  nation  whatever,  that  does  not  derive  their 
& a.y.o'T fj.w  11,  the  Jln/Bure  of  the  world,  from  a chaos. 

The  opinion  fiflt  arofe  among  the  Barbarians,  whence  it 
fpread  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans, 
and  other  nations. 

Dr.  Burnet  obferves,  that  befides  Ariftotle,  and  a few 
other  pfeudo-Pythagoreans,  nobody  ever  afferted,  that  our 
world  was  always,  from  eternity,  of  the  fame  nature,  form, 
and  ftrudture,  as  at  prefent : but  that  it  had  been  the  ftand- 
ing  opinion  of  the  wife  men  of  all  ages,  that  what  we  now- 
call  the  terreftrial  globe,  was  originally  an  unformed  unai- 
gefted  mafs  of  heterogeneous  matter,  called  chaos ; and  no 
more  than  the  rudiments  and  materials  of  the  prefent  world. 

It  does  not  appear  who  firft  broached  the  notion  of  a 
chaos.  Mofes,  the  eldeft  of  all  writers,  derives  the  origin  of 
this  world  from  a confufion  of  matter,  dark,  void,  deep, 
without  form,  which  he  calls  tohu  bohu  ; which  is  precifely 
the  chaos  of  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  philofophers.  Mofis 
goes  no  further  than  the  chaos  ; nor  tells  us  whence  it  took 
its  origin,  or  whence  its  confufed  Hate  ; and  where  Mofes 
flops,  there  precilely  do  all  the  reft. 

Dr.  Burnet  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  as  the  ancient  philo- 
fopher3,  Sec.  who  wrote  of  the  cofmogony,  acknowledged  a 
chaos  for  the  principle  of  their  world  ; fo  the  divines  or  writers 
of  the  theogony,  derive  the  origin  or  generation  of  their  fa- 
bled gods  from  the  fame  principle. 

Mr.  Whifton  fuppofes  the  ancient  chaos,  the  origin  of  our 
earth,  to  have  been  the  atmofphere  of  a comet  ; which 
though  new,  yet  all  things  confidered,  is  not  the  moft  im- 
probable aflertion.  He  endeavours  to  make  it  out  by  many 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  agreement  which  appears  to  be 
between  them. 

So  that,  according  to  him,  every  planet  is  a comet,  formed 
into  a regular  and  lading  conftitution,  and  placed  at  a 
proper  dillance  from  the  fun,  revolving  in  a nearly  cir- 
cular orbit  ; and  a comet  is  a planet  either  beginning  to  be 
deftroyed,  or  re-made  : that  is,  a chaos,  or  planet,  unformed, 
or  in  its  primaeval  date,  and  placed  as  yet  in  an  orbit  very  ec- 
centrical. See  Cosmogony. 

Chaos,  in  the  phrafe  of  Paracelfus,  imports  the  air.  It 
has  alfo  fome  other  fignifications  among  the  alchemifts. 

Chaos  ( redivivum ) Sec.  of  Linn,  in  the  12th  edit,  of 
Syft.  Nat.  is  the  Vibrio  glutinis  of  Goeze  and  Gmelin. 


CHAOURCE.  in  Geography , a to'¥,n  ' of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  di drift  of  Bar-fur-Seine;  5 leagues  S.  of  Troyes. 
The  place  contains  1630,  and  the  canton  12,339  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  comprehends  415  kiliometres  and  26  communes. 

CHAP,  in  Ornithology . denotes  either  of  the  mandibles  of 
a bird’s  bill,  which  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  epithets  upper 
and  lower.  The  term  mandible  is  moft  commonly  that 
adopted  by  modem  ornithologifts. 

Chap.  See  Chiublajn. 

CHAPALA,  in  Geography , a lake  of  North  America, 
in  Mexico,  and  the  province  of  Guadalaxara  ; 18  leagues 
long  and  5 broad  : 1 J mile3  S.  of  Guadalaxara. 

CHAPARANG,  or  Dsaprong,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  country  of  Thibet,  fituate  near  the  head  of  the  Ganges  ; 
140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sirinagur.  N-.  iat.  33 0 10'.  E. 
long.  7 9°  2T. 

CHAPARRAL,  a town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of 
Granada  ; 5 leagues  from  Antequera. 

CHAPE,  the  metalline  part  put  on  the  end  of  a fcab- 
bard  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  fword  or  bayonet  from 
piercing  through  it. 

CHAPEAU,  in  a general  fenfe.  See  Hat. 

Chapeau  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  cap,  orco- 
ronet,  armed  with  ermine,  borne  by  dukes;  and  of  late  fre- 
quently met  with  above  an  helmet  inftead  of  a wreath,  under 
gentlemen’s  or  noblemen’s  crefts.  See  Cap  of  Mainte- 
nance. The  creft  is  borne  on  the  chapeau  ; and  by  the  chapeau 
the  creft  and  coat  are  feparated  ; it  being  a rule,  that  no 
creft  muft  touch  the  fhield  immediately. 

Chapeau,  Fr.  literally  means  a hat  ; but  in  mufic  it  im- 
plies the  femicircle  over  two  or  more  notes  which  we  call  a 
flur,  ; and  by  which  a finger  underftands  that  all  the 
notes  under  or  over  this  femi-circle  or  flur  are  to  be  fung 
to  one  fy liable  ; and  in  violin  1‘nufic  to  be  played  with  one 
bow. 

Chapeau  de  Mineur,  See  the  article  Chasses  de  ga- 

lerie. 

CHAPEL,  or  CtJ appel,  a kind  of  little  church,  ferved 
by  an  incumbent  properly  under  the  denomination  of  a chap- 
lain. The  word  chapel,  according  to  fome,  comes  from 
wtivM,  little  tents,  or  booths,  fet  up  by  traders  in  fairs,  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  weather.  Papias  derives  it  both  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  ~qunfi  capiens  A®ov  or  populum,  vel  lau- 
dem  : others  derive  it  from  the  chape,  or  cope,  which  ferved 
to  cover  the  body:  others,  a pellibus  caprannn ; becaufe 
thefe  places  were  anciently  covered  with  goat-fkins.  Rebuff 
derives  it  from  cappa,  St.  Martin’s  cope,  which  the  kings  of 
France  carried  to  war  with  them  as  their  ftandard,  and 
preferved  very  carefully  in  particular  tents,  thence  called 
chapels.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chapels,  the  one  confe- 
crated,  and  held  as  benefices  : the  other  fecular,  being  of  the 
nature  of  oratories.  The  firft  are  built  apart,  and  at  a dif- 
tance  from  the  parifh  church  ; being  neither  parifhes,  cathe- 
drals, nor  priories,  but  fubfifting  of  therofelves.  Thefe  are 
called  by  the  canonifts  fub  dio,  and  by  us  chapels  of  cafe  ; as 
being  credited  at  a diftance  from  the  mother-church,  where 
the  parifh  is  large- and  wide,  for  the  eafe  and  conveniency  of 
fome  of  the  parifhioners  who  refide  far  off.  They  are  ferved 
by  fome  inferior  paftor,  provided  either  by  the  reftor  of  the 
parifh,  or  by  thefe  for  whofe  eafe  and  benefit  they  are  in- 
tended, by  prayers  or  preaching  merely.  Some  of  theie  are 
alfo  parochial,  having  the  parochial  rights  of  chriftening 
and  burying,  and  differing  from  a church  only  in  the  want 
of  a reftory  and  endowment. 

The  fecond  kind  are  frequently  built  in,  or  adjoining  to 
a church,  as  a part  thereof;  having  only  a dtfk,  &c.  to 
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read  prayers  In  ; and  in  the  Romifh  churches,  an  altar,  &c. 
to  celebrate  mafs  on  ; but  without  any  baptiftery,  or  font. 
Tliele  the  cauonifts  call  fab  teBo.  They  are  generally  erected 
by  fonie  confiderable  perfon  for  the  life  of  their  own  fami- 
lies ; ut  ibidem  familiaria  fepulcra  Jibi  conjlituant.  The  twen- 
ty-full. canon  of  the  council  of  Agda,  held  in  506,  allows  pri- 
vate perfons  the  ufe  of  chapels  ; but  with  prohibition  to  all 
clerks  to  officiate  in  them  without  leave  from  the  bi~ 
fhop. 

Chapels,  free,  a-e  thofe  chapels  of  ecife  which  have  a fet- 
tled revenue  for  perpetual  maintenance  of  a pr.ftor,  &c.  by 
cha-itable  donatives  of  lands,  or  rents  bellowed  on  them  : fo 
as  not  to  be  any  charge  either  to  the  rector,  or  the  parifhio- 
ntrs;  and  they  are  thus  called  becaufe  they  are  free  from  all 
ordmary  jurlfdition. 

There  are  feveral  collegiate  churches  in  Fiance,  which 
they  call  flint  cs  chapelies , holy  chapels  ; as  thofe  of  Paris,  Di- 
jon, Bourses,  Bourbon,  & c.  THefe  are  fo  denominated, 
from  being  repolitories  of  certain  relics. 

Hence,  all  thofe  places  where  relics  were  prefevved  came 
to  be  ca'led  chapels  ; and  the  perfons  who  had  the  care  of 
them,  chaplains. 

Chapel  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a printer’s  work  ho  life  ; 
becaufe,  fay  fome  authors,  printing  was  firfl  a tin  ally  per- 
formed in  chapels,  or  churches ; or,  according  to  others, 
becaufe  Caxton,  an  early  printer,  exercifed  the  art  in  one  of 
the  chapels  in  Wtflminfter  Abbey.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay, 
the  orders,  or  laws  of  the  chapel,  the  berets  of  the  chapel, 
&c. 

Chapel,  blights  of  the,  an  order  of  knights  inflituted  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  his  teftam.ent,  to  the  number  of  thir- 
teen ; though  thefe  have  been  increafed  to  the  number  of 
twenty  fix  : they  are  called  poor  knights. 

Thefe  a^e  not  knights  ot  the  order  of  the  Garter ; but 
are,  as  it  we  e,  their  affiftants  or  deputies,  ferving  to  d;f- 
cha  rge  all  their  offices  in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings  of 
England. 

They  are  fubbdt  to  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windfor, 
and  live  on  penfions  which  the  order  affigns  them. 

They  bear  the  bine  or  red  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  St. 
George  on  the  left  (houlder;  but  the  cloak  is  only  cloth, 
and  they  wear  no  fort  of  garter:  which  diflinguifhes  them 
fufficiently  from  the  knights  of  the  Garter. 

Chapel  Royal  Efabliflmient.  We  have  an  account  of  this 
eftablifhment  in  the  “ Liber  niger  domus  Regis,”  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward  IV.  in  which  there  is  likewife  a li ft 
of  the  feveral  muficians  retained  in  that  monarch’s  fervice,  as 
well  for  his  private  amufement  as  for  the  duties  of  his 
chapel. 

As  this  fee  ms  the  origin  of  thofe  eflablifhments,  of  the 
chapel  royal  and  king’s  band,  which  llili  fublilt,  we  ffiall 
give  the  account  of  them,  and  their  feveral  employ- 
ments, at  full  length  from  this  ancient  book,  as  well 
as  from  N°  293  of  the  Harl.  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
and  N°  1147,  2.  3.  1 j . of  the  Aflunol.  Collect.  Oxf.  for 
Ordinances  touching  the  King’s  hoifehold,  made  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  as  well  as  in  that  of  Edward  IV. 

“ Minftrelles  thirteene,  thereof  one  is  Virger,  which  di- 
recteth  them  all  felly val  1 dayes  in  their  flatyones  of  blowings 
and  pypyngs  to  fuch  offyees  as  the  offyeeres  might  be  warned 
to  prepare  for  the  King’s  meats  and  foupers  ; to  be  more 
redyere  in  all  fervices  and  due  tyme;  and  all  thes  fytying  in 
the  hall  together,  whereof  fome  be  trompets,  fome  with  the 
fhalmes  and  fmalle  pypes,  and  fome  areftrange  mene  coming 
to  this  Court  at  fyve  feaftes  of  the  year,  and  then  take  their 
wages  of  Houfhold,  after  iiijd.  ob.  by  daye,  after  as  they 
have  byne  prefente  in  Courte,  and  then  to  avoyd  aftere  the 
Vox..  VII. 


next  morrowe  aftere  the  feafle,  befydes  theire  other  rewards 
yearly  in  the  King’s  Exchequer,  and  clothinge  with  the  Houf- 
hold, wintere  and  fomere  for  eiche  of  them  xxs.  And  they 
take  nightelye  amongefte  them  all  iiij  galanes  ale  ; and  for 
wintere  feafone  thre  candles  waxe,  vj  candles  pich,  iiij  talc 
fluids  [fire-wood  cieft  and  cut  into  billets]  ; lodging  fuf- 
fytyente  by  the  Herbengere  for  them  and  theire  horfes 
nigbteley  to  the  Courte.  Aulfo  hauing  into  Courte  ij  fervants 
to  hear  their  trompets,  pypes,  and  other  inflruments,  and 
torche  for  wintexe  nightes,  whilft  they  blow  to  fuppore  of  the 
chaundry  ; and  al  way  two  of  thes  perlones  to  contynewe  ftylie. 
in  Courte  at  wages  by  the  cheque  roile  whiles  they  be  pre- 
fente  iiij  cb.  dayly,  to  warne  the  King’s  ridvnge  houfhold 
when  he  goeth  to  horfb.tcke  as  oft  as  it  {hall  require,  and 
that  his  houfhold  mene  may  foilowe  the  more  redyere  aftere 
by  the  blowinge  of  their  trompets.  Yf  any  of  thes  two 
Minftrelles  be  Lie  bloode  in  Courte, , he  taketh  two  loves,  ij 
mtffr  of  greate  meate,  one  galone  ale.  They  part  not  at  no 
tyme  with  the  rewards  given  to  the  Houfhold.  Aifo  when 
it  pleafethe  the  King  to  have  ij  Minllrei'ces  continuinge  at 
Courte,  they  will  not  in  r.o  wife  that  thes  Minftrelles  be  fo 
famyliiere  to  aflce  reward's. 

“ Children  of  the  Chappelle  viij,  founden  bv  the  King’s 
priuie  Coffcres  for  all  that  longeth  to  their  apparelie  by  the 
hands  and  overlyghte  of  the  Deane,  or  by  the  Maflerof  Songe 
affigned  to  tcache  them,  which  Maftereis  appointed  by  the 
Deane,  chofen  one  of  the  nomber  of  the  fellowffiipe  of  chap- 
pt lie  after  rehearfed,  and  to  drawe  them  to  other  Schooles 
after  the  form  of  Sacotte,  as  well  in  Songe  in  Grgaines  and 
other.  Thes  Children  eate  in  the  Hall  dayly  at  the  Chappell 
bord,  rexte  the  Ytomane  of  Ueftery  ; taking  amongfte  them 
for  lyverye  daylye  for  br.ekcfaile  and  all  nighte,  two  loves, 
one  mefb  of  g-eate  mete,  ij  galons  ale ; and  for  wintere  fea- 
fon.e  iiij  candles  piche,  iij  talfheids,  and  lyttere  for  their  pallets 
< f the  Scrjante  Uffitr,  and  carryadge  of  the  King’s  code  for 
the  con  petente  beddyngc  by  the  overfyghte  of  the  Comp- 
trollers. And  amongfte  them  all  to  have  one  fervante  into 
the  court  to  truffe  and  bear  their  harneffe  and  lyverye  in 
Court.  And  that  day  the  King’s  Chappelle  remoueth  every 
of  thes  Children  then  piefent  receaueth  iiijd.  at  the  Grene 
Clothe  of  the  Compty  ng-houfe  for  horfhire  dayly,  as  long  as 
they  be  jurneiuge.  And  when  any  of  thes  Children  comene 
to  xviij  years  of  age,  and  their  uoyces  change,  ne  cannot  be 
preferred  in  this  Chappelle,  the  nombere  being  full,  then  yf 
they  will  affente  the  King  aftynethe  them  to  a College  of 
Oxtford  or  Cambridge  of  his  foundatione,  there  to  be  at  fynd- 
yng  and  fludye  bothe  iuffy tyently,  tylle  the  King  may  other- 
wife  aduance  them.” 

In  the  Liber  niger,  there  is  likewife  not  only  an  account 
of  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  chapel,  but  of  the 
“ Deane’s  perfon  and  eftablifhment,  with  that  of  the  xxiiij 
Chaplenes  and  Clerkes  of  the  Chappelle  by  the  Deane’s 
eletyone  or  denomynatione,”  &c. 

The  eftablifhment  of  cardinal  Wolfey’s  chapel,  and  of 
Henry  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
ilill  more  numerous  and  fplendid. 

Chapel -in- the- Frith,  in  Geography,  is  a fmall  town  of 
Derbv fhire,  England.  It  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a high  con- 
vex hill,  which  riles  from  a contracted  vale,  formed  by  fome 
high  mountains.  The  church  was  erected  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  are  fome 
fmall  cotton  manufactories  which  furnifh  employ  to  part  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  inhabitants.  This  town  is  166  miles 
N.W.  from  London,  and  has  a fmall  weekly  market  on 
Thurfdays. 

CHAPELAIN,  John,  in  Biography,  a poet  and  man 
of  letters  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 595^  an^  having  completed 
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ins  education  under  the  bed  maften,  became  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  marquis  de  )a  Trouffe,  grand  marfhal  of 
France,  and  afterwards  fteward  to  this  nobleman.  During 
an  abode  of  i]  years  in  this  family  he  tranflated  “Guz- 
man d’Alfarache,”  from  the  Spanifh,  and  directed  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  poetry.  In  this  art  he  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  a critique  on  the  Adonis  of  the  cavalier  Marino, 
prefixed  to  a Paris  edition  of  that  poem,  in  1623.  By  an 
ede  addrefied  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  a critique  on  the  Cid, 
and  other  performances,  he  obtained  the  credit  of  an  oracle 
in  matters  of  ta.de.  Conceiving  himfelf  capable  of  producing 
an  original  work,  he  undertook  the  compofition  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  fnbjedl  of  Joan  d’Arc,  but  when  the  firft  12 
books  of  his  “ Pucelie,  011  la  France  dclivree,”  appeared  in 
1636,  ufitered  into  the  world  with  ail  the  advantages  of 
typography  and  engraving,  and  puflied  by  court  influence 
through  fix  editions,  in  eighteen  months,  the  expectations 
of  the  public  were  difappointed,  and  the  author’s  fame  fuf- 
taiued  a deadly  blow,  fo  that  the  name  of  Chapelain  as 
a poet  was  regarded  in  France  much  in  the  fame  manner 
with  that  of  Blackmore  in  England.  The  harfhnefs  of  the 
flyle  and  veriification  of  this  poem  became  a fnbjedl  of  con- 
temptuous fatire  ; and  Boileau,  Racine,  and  la  Fontaine 
are  humoroufly  faid  to  have  impeded  upon  themfelves  the 
penance,  for  committing  any  fault  in  language,  of  reading  a 
certain  number  of  pag.s  of  this  poem.  The  learned  Kuet 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  vindicate  and  extol  the  Pucelie 
againll  the  more  effectual  cenfures  of  Boileau  and  others  : 
and  thus  the  12  additional  hooks  have  ever  fince  remained  in 
MS.  in  the  king’s  library.  His  interell  at  court,  however, 
remained  undiminifhed  ; and  as  his  penlions  were  more  am- 
ple than  thofe  of  any  other  literary  man,  Boileau  calls 
him  “ le  mieux  rente  de  tous  les  beaux-cfprits.”  The  li It 
of  penlioners,  recommended  by  Colbert  to  Lewis  in  1662, 
was  formed  by  Chapelain  ; and  this  difiindlion  fecurtd  him 
a degree  of  homage  which  counterbalanced  the  failure  of 
refpedl  which  he  had  incurred  as  a poet.  His  private  cha- 
radter  was  held  in  high  ellimation  ; and  though  he  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  was  r.ot  am- 
bitious of  polls  of  eminence,  and  wifely  declined  the  office 
of  preceptor  to  the  firll  dauphin,  to  which  lie  had  been  no- 
minated by  Montaufier.  Boileau  himfelf  is  condrained  to 
bear  an  honourable  teflimony  to  his  moral  qualities.  He 
died  in  1674,  leaving  property  which  few  poets  of  far  fu- 
perior  merit  have  acquired.  His  works,  heiides  thofe  al- 
ready nocictd,  are,  a few  odes,  a “ Dialogue  on  the  reading 
of  old  Romances,”  and  fome  nrifcella..tous  pieces  on  lite- 
rary fubjedls.  Nonv.  Didl.  Hilt. 

CHAPELET,  in  the  Manege,  a couple  of  flirrup-lea- 
thers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a flirrup,  and  joining  at 
top  in  a fort  of  leather  buckle  called  the  head  of  the  chape- 
let,  by  which  they  are  made  fad  to  the  pummel  of  the  faddle, 
, after  being  adjufted  to  the  rider’s  length  and  bore  They 
arc  ufed  both  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting 
dowm  the  flirrups  every  time  that  a gentleman  mounts  on 
a different  horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  what  is  wanting 
in  the  academy  faddles,  which  have  no  flirrups  to  them. 

Chapelet,  armour  of  iron  forming  a circle  with  three 
branches  of  the  fame  metal,  by  means  of  which  the  noyau 
of  the  mould  of  a piece  of  ordnance  is  faflened  to  the  chape. 
They  alfo  give  this  name  to  a pump  or  chain  pump.  It  is 
likewife  given  to  an  hydraulic  engine  for  drawing  water 
out  of  a wet  or  inundated  foundation,  where  people  are 
going  to  carry  on  mafonry  or  other  work. 

CHAPELLE,C  laude  Emanuel  L’Huillier,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a French  wit  and  poet,  was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis 


l’Huillier,  mailer  of  the  accounts,  and  received.his  name  from 
the  village  of  La  Chapeile,  betwen  Paris  and  St.  Denys,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  His  education  was  liberal,  and  he 
learned  philofophy  under  the  famous  Gaffendi.  His  genius, 
however,  inclined  to  poetry  of  the  light  and  eafy  kind,  and 
he  excelled  in  double  rhymes.  His  dilpofition  was  convivial, 
and  his  habits  were  thofe  of  a man  of  pleafure.  His  “ Jour- 
ney to  Montpellier,”  written  jointly  with  Baucliaumont,  and 
confifting  of  a mixture  of  prole  and  verfe,  is  a “ model  of  that 
pleafurable  facility  which  is  more  rare  than  corredlnefs  and 
elevation.”  Without  availing  himfelf  of  his  connedlion  and 
interell  in  order  to  obtain  any  polls  of  honour  or  profit,  he 
was  content  with  a moderate  annuity,  and  prolonged  a 
life  of  eafe  and  indulgence  to  the  age  of  70  years.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  16S6.  A new  edition  of  his  “Journey”  was  pub- 
lilhed  by  Le  Fevrede  St.  Marc,  in  17 55,  2 vols.  i2mo.  To 
this  edition  are  alfo  annexed  fome  “Fugitive  Pieces,”  in  verfe 
and  Profe.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

Chapelle,  John  de  La,  a member  of  the  French  acade- 
my, was  born  at  Bruges  in  1633,  and  obtained  by  his  father’s 
purchafe  the  poll  of  receiver-general  of  the  finances  at  Ro- 
chelle. Abandoning  the  career  cf  bnlinefs,  he  became  a 
dramatic  writer,  after  the  manner  of  Racine,  whom  he  flu- 
died  to  imitate,  but  could  not  rival  ; and  his  performances 
owed  their  fuccefs  in  a great  degree  to  the  adling  of  Baron, 
and  a due  attention  to  flage  effedl.  The  fnbjedl  of  the 
moll  popular  was  Cleopatra.  A farce  entitled  “ Les  Carroffes 
d’Orleans,”  maintained  its  place  at  the  theatre.  In  1687 
La  Chapelle  became  feerctary  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  he 
was  difpatched  by  liis  patron  to  Switzerland  on  bufinefs  of 
importance  to  his  houfe.  He  was  alfo  employed  by  the 
king  on  public  affairs  ; and  he  gave  evidence  of  his  patriot- 
ifm  and  political  knowledge  in  a feries  of  “.Letters  from 
a Swifs  to  a Frenchman,  on  the  true  Interefts  of  the  Powers 
at  War,”  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  diffuade  Europe  from 
its  league  againtl  the  French  monarch.  As  a member  of 
the  French  academy,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1688, 
and  in  the  chair  at  its  public  fittings,  which  he  often  occu- 
pied, he  condudled  himfelf  fo  as  to  gain  applaufe.  Although 
he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Defpreaux,  who  was  a formi- 
dable adverfary,  he  was  fo  well  fupported  as  to  elcape  in- 
jury 5 and  his  private  condudl  was  luch  as  to  conciliate  ge- 
neral eiteem.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  68 
years.  He  wrote,  befides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
“ Hiflorical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Armand  Bourbon, 
Prince  de  Conti,”  printed  in  1699  : and  the  “ Loves  of  Ca- 
tullus and  Tibullus,”  forming  2 Lparate  works,  the  bafis  of 
which  are  the  fadts  and  fentiments  detailed  by  thofe  poets. 
D’Alembert,  Hdl.  des  Memb.  dt  1’Acad.  Fr. 

Chapelle  Agnon,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome  ; 3 miles  N. 
of  Ambert. 

Chapelle  d’  Angillon,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  and  ch'ef  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diflricl  of  Sancerre  ; 16  miles  N of  Bourgt  s.  The  place 

contains  531,  and  the  carton  4238  inhabitants;  the  terri- 
tory includes  315  kiliomttres  and  5 communes. 

Chapelle  Aubry,  La,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  8 miles  S of  St.  FJorent. 

Chapelle  Bajfe,  La,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire  ; 9 miles  N.  E.  of  Nantes. 

Chapelle -Egalite,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diltridl  of  Fontainebleau.  The  place  contains  833 
and  the  canton  6930  inhabitants.  The  territory  compre- 
hends 233  kiliometres  and  20  communes. 
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Chapelle  la  Erhree,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ii!e  and  Vilaine,  and  dittrifit  of  Vitre  ; 
league  E.  of  Vitree. 

Chapelle  fur  Erdre , Ija , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lowtr  Eoire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrift  of  Nantes  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Nantes.  The  place 
contains  1097  and  the  canton  79 13  inhabitants  : the  terri- 
tory includes  92^  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

Chapelle  dr  Guincbay,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Eoire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Macon  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Macon. 
1 he  place  contains  1376  and  the  canton  8176,  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  comprehends  77A  kiliometres,  and  twelve 
communes. 

Chapelle  la  Moche,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  iheMayenne  ; 4A  leagues  N.W.  of  Vilaine. 

Chapelle  fur  Orcufe,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne  ; 2 leagues  S.  of  Sens. 

Chap  lle  St,  Laurent  Let,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  ol  the  Two  Sevres  ; 1 1 miles  N.W.  of 

Parthenay. 

Chapelle  St.  Mefmin,  La,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Eoiret,  an  1 chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dittrifl  of  Orleans  ; 3 miles  W.  o!  Oilcans. 

Chapelle  TaiUiferet,  a t vvn  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Creule  ; 1 1 league  S.  of  Gueret. 

Chapelle  La  Thireuil,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Parthenay  ; if.  leagues  W.S.W.  of 
Parthenay. 

Chapelle  en  Vercors,  I^a,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  and  ch'ef  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diilrift  of  Die  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Die.  The  place  con- 
tains 1326  and  the  canton  4834  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  175  kiliometres  and  five  communes. 

CHAPELLING,  i \\  Seamanjhip,  is  bringing  a {hip  to 
the  fame  tack  {he  was  previoufly  on,  when  in  a light 
breeze  of  wind,  and  clofe-hauled,  file  had  been  taken  a-back, 
either  through  a ludden  fhift  of  wind,  or  want  of  attention 
or  fkill  in  the  perfon  at  the  helm.  This  is  ufuaUy  done,  by 
inftantly  bracing  {harp  round  the  head  faiis,  and  Keeping 
faft  the  jib  and  itay-fail  fheets. 

CHAPELNESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
mile  W.  of  Eiienefs. 

CHAPEL RY,  Capellania,  is  ufed  for  a certain  precindf 
belonging  to  a chapel,  having  the  fame  relation  to  it  that  a 
pariffi  has  to  a church. 

CHAPERON,  Chaperonne,  or  Chaperoon,  pro- 
perly (ignities  a bonnet  garnilhtd  with  a fort  of  hood,  or 
covering  of  the  head,  having  a tail  hanging  down  in  a point 
behind,  anciently  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  the  nobles, 
and  the  populace,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the 
doctors  ; and  licentiates  in  colleges,  &c.  It  was  worn  of 
different  fluffs  divided  into  two  colours.  During  the  time 
of  the  famous  league,  which  terminated  with  the  acctlfion 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  different 
parties  made  themielves  known  and  dittinguilhed  by  the 
colours  of  their  Chaperons.  And  the  fame  fort  of  dittinc- 
tion  took  place  during  the  great  dilputes  between  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans,  Bourgogne,  and  Armagnac. 

Hence  the  name  paffed  to  certain  little  fhields.  and  other 
funeral  devices,  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  herfes  that 
drew  the  hearies  in  pompous  funerals,  and  which  are  (till 
called  chaperoons,  or  Jhafferoons  ; becaufe  fuch  devices  were 
originally  fattened  on  the  chaperons,  or  hoods,  worn  by 
thofe  horfes  with  their  other  coverings  of  ttate. 


Chaperon  of  a hit  mouth,  in  the  Manege,  is  only  ufed  for 
fcatch-months,  and  all  others  that  are  not  cannon-mouths, 
fignifying  the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  juft  by 
thebanquet.  In  fcatch  mouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but 
in  others  it  is  oval  : and  the  fame  part  that  in  fcatch  and 
othe  r mouths  is  called  chaperon,  is  in  cannon- mouths  called 
fronccau.  See  Bitt. 

CHAPETE,  cr  Charpote,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
ftrorfar  place  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia. 

CHAPETONES,  a denomination  diftlnguifiimg  thofe 
Spaniards  who  arrive  from  Europe  to  America,  and  who  are 
the  firft  perfons  in  the  country  with  rcfptft  to  rank  and 
power.  As  the  Chapetones  are  raifed  to  fuch  preeminence 
in  America  by  the  cor.fpicuoiis  predilection  of  the  court, 
they  look  down  with  dildain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 
The  interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade 
which  is  permitted  with  tiie  neighbouring  provinces,  ar.d 
with  Spain  itfelf,  are  c ivied  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones 
who,  as  the  rccompence  of  their  induftry,  anuls  immenfe 
wealth  ; while  the  Creoles,  funk  in  {loth,  are  fatisfied  with 
the  revenues  of  their  paternal  eftatts. 

CHAPITEAU  d’une  piece  d’ ArtiUerie,  is  compofed  of 
two  imall  pieces  of  boards  or  Hanks  joined  together  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  form  trie  figure  of  a tent,  or  of  a roof  with  a 
pitch,  and  ferves  to  cover  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a piece  of 
Ordnance. 

CHAPITERS,  in  Architecture,  the  crowns  or  upper 
parts  of  a pillar.  See  Capital. 

Chapiters  with  mouldings,  are  thofe  which  have  no  orna- 
ments, as  the  Tulean  and  Doric. 

Chapiters  with  feu/ptures,  are  thofe  which  are  adorned 
with  leaves  and  carved  works,  the  lineft  of  which  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

• Chapiters,  in  Law,  were  anciently  a fummary  of  fuch 
matters  as  were  to  be  inquired  of,  or  prefented  before  jufti- 
ces  in  eyre,  juftices  of  affize,  or  of  the  peace,  in  their 
feflit  ns. 

Chapiters  are  now  taken  for  articles  delivered  by  the 
mouth  of  the  juftice,  in  his  charge  to  the  inqueft  : though 
it  appears  from  Bradton  and  Britton,  they  were  formerly 
written  exhortations  given  by  the  juftices  for  the  good  ob- 
fervation  ot  the  laws,  and  the  king’s  peace  ; firft  read  in 
open  court,  then  delivered  in  writing  to  the  grand  inqueft  : 
which  the  grand  jury,  or  inqueft,  were  likewife  to  anfwer 
to  upon  their  oaths,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

CHAPLAIN  properiv  lignifies  a peifon  provided  with  a 
chapel  ; or  who  difeharges  the  duty  thereof. 

Chaplain  is  alio  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  in  the 
houfe  of  a prince,  or  a perfon  of  quality,  who  officiates  in 
their  chapels,  &c. 

With  us  there  are  forty-eight  chap'ains  to  the  king,  who 
wait  four  each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the  fervice  ’ 
to  the  family,  and  to  the  king  in  his  private  oratory,  and 
fay  grace  in  the  abfence  of  the  clerk  ot  the  clofec.  While 
in  waiting  they  have  a table,  and  attendance,  but  no 
falary. 

An  archbiftiop  may  retain  eight  chaplains  ; a doke  or  a 
bifliop,  fix  ; a marquis  or  earl,  live;  a viicount,  four;  a 
baron,  knight  of  the  Garter,  or  lord  chancellor,  three  ; a 
duchefs,  marchionefs,  countefs,  baronefs,  the  treafurer 
and  comptroller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  the  king’s  fecretary, 
dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and  mailer  of  the  rolls,  two 
each;  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  one:  all  of 
whom  may  purchafe  a licence  or  dilpenfation,  and  take 
two  benefices  with  cure  of  fouls.  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII. 
c . 13. 

Every  judge  of  the  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas,  the 
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chancellor  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  king's 
attorney  and  foiicitor-general,  may  each  of  them  have  one, 
entitled  to  one  benefice  with  cure,  and  non-reiident.  Stat. 

2,5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16. 

And  alfo  the  groom  of  the  dole,  treafurer  of  the  king  s 
chamber,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancalter,  may 
retain  each  one  chaplain.  Stat.  33  Ken.  VIII.  c.  28.  A 
chaplain  mud  be  retained  by  letters  teftimonial  under  hand 
and  feal,  or  he  is  not  a chaplain  within  the  ftatute  : and  a 

chaplain  thus  qualified  may  hold  his  livings,  though  difmiiTed 
from  attendance,  during  life  ; nor  can  a nobleman,  though 
he  may  retain  other  chaplains  in  his  family,  qualify  any  of 
them  to  hold  pluralities  whilft  the  firft  are  living.  4 Rep. 
9°. 

The  firft  chaplains  are  faid  to  have  been  thofe  inftituted 
by  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  for  preferring  the  chape,  or 
cape,  with  the  other  relics  of  St.  Martin,  which  the  kings 
kept  in  their  palace,  and  carried  out  with  them  to  the  war. 
The  firft  chaplain  is  faid  to  have  been  Gul.  de  Mefmes, 
chaplain  to  St.  Louis.  Previous  to  and  at  the  laft  war  each 
regiment  had  its  chaplain.  Regimental  chaplains  were 
afterwards  reduced  and  put  on  half  pay  during  the  war, 
There  remained  however  on  the  eftablifhment,  a chaplain 
general,  who  diredted  the  performance  of  church  fervice, 
throughout  the  army. 

Chaplain  in  the  order  of  Malta,  is  ufed  for  the  fecond 
rank,  or  clafs,  in  that  order  5 otherwife  called  diaco.  The 
knights  make  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  chaplains  the  fecond. 

Chaplains  of  the  pope , are  the  auditors,  or  judges,  of 
caufes  in  the  facred  palace  ; fo  called,  becaufe  the  pope  an- 
ciently gave  audience  in  his  chapel,  for  the  deeifion  of  cafes 
fent  from  the  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom. 

He  hither  fammoned  as  affeffors  the  moft  learned  lawyers 
of  his  time  ; and  they  hence  acquired  the  appellation  of 
capellani,  chaplains. 

It  is  from  the  decrees  formerly  given  by  thefe,  that  the 
body  of  decretals  is  compofed  : their  number  pope  Sixtus 
IV.  reduced  to  twelve. 

Some  fay,  the  fhrines  of  relics  were  covered  with  a kind 
of  tent,  cape,  or  capella,  i.  e.  Utile  cape ; and  that  hence 
the  pried s,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  were  called  chap - 
lains.  In  time  thefe  relics  were  repofited  in  a little  church, 
either  contiguous  to  a larger,  or  feparate  from  it  ; and 
the  fame  name,  capella , which  was  given  to  the  cover, 
was  alfo  given  to  the  place  where  it  was  lodged ; and 
hence  the  prieft  who  fuperintended  it  came  to  be  called 
chaplain. 

CHAPLET,  or  Chapelet,  a firing  of  beads,  ufed  in 
the  Romilh  church,  to  keep  account  of  the  number  of  Pa- 
ter-nofters  and  Ave-Marys,  to  be  rehearfed  in  honour  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Chaplets  are  otherwife  called  Pater-nojlers.  A rosary 
is  a chaplet  of  fifteen  decads  of  Ave-Marys. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  chapeau,  hat  ; becaufe  of 
the  refemblance  the  thing  bears  to  a hatband,  or  chaplet  of 
rofes,  chapeau  de  rofes.  The. modern  Latins  call  it  cape  Hina ; 
the  Italians  more  frequently  corona. 

Larrey  and  P.  Viret  afciibe  the  firft  invention  of  the 
chaplet  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  well  known  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  croifades. 

There  is  a chaplet  of  our  Saviour,  confiding  of  33  beads, 
in  honour  of  his  33  years  living  on  earth,  inftituted  by  father 
Michael,  the  Camaldulian. 

The  Orientals  have  a kind  of  chaplets  which  they  call 
chains,  and  which  they  ufe  in  their  prayers,  rehearfing  one 
©f  the  perfe&ions  of  God  on  each  link  or  bead.  The 


great  mogul  is  faid  to  have  iS  of  thefe  chains,  all  of  pre- 
cious ftones,  fome  diamonds,  others  rubies,  pearls,  &c. 

The  Turks  have  likewife  chaplets,  which  they  hear  in  the 
hand,  or  hang  at  the  girdle  : but  father  Danrlini  obferves 
that  they  differ  from  thofe  ufed  by  the  Romanifts,  in  that 
tbev  are  all  «»f  the  fame  bignefs,  and  have  not  that  diftinc- 
tion  into  decads  ; though  they  coniift  of  fix  decads  or  60 
beads.  Pie  adds,  that  the  muffin  men  have  prefently  rim 
over  the  chaplet,  the  prayers  being  extremely  fhort,  as  con- 
taining only  thefe  words,  Praife  to  God-,  or  thefe,  Glory  to 
God,  for  each  bead. 

Befides  the  common  chaplet,  they  have  likewife  a larger 
one,  confiding  of  100  beads,  where  there  is  fome  diitindlion, 
as  being  divided  by  little  threads  into  three  parts,  on  one 
of  which  they  repeat  30  times  Soubhan  Allah,  i.  e.  God  is 
worthy  to  be  prafed ; on  another,  Ellamb  Allah,  Glory  be  to 
God ; and  on  the  third,  Alla  echcr,  God  is  great.  Thefe' 
thrice  30  times  making  only  90  ; to  complete  the  number 
100,  they  add  other  prayers  for  the  beginning  of  the  chap- 
let. 

He  adds,  that  the  Mahometan  chaplet  appears  to  have 
had  its  rife  from  the  mea  heracoth,  or  hundred  benedictions, 
which  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  repeat  daily,  and  which  we 
find  in  their  prayer-books;  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  hav- 
ing this  in  common,  that  they  feldom  do  any  thing  without 
pronouncing  fome  laud  or  benediction. 

Chaplet,  or  Chapelet,  in  ArchiteBure,  a little  mould- 
ing, cut  or  carved  into  round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or  the 
like. 

A chaplet,  in  reality,  is  little  elfe  but  a baguette  en- 
riched with  fculpture.  See  Baguette. 

CHAPMAN,  George,  in  Biography , an  early  Englifh 
dramatic  writer,  and  the  firft  tranllator  of  all  the  works  of 
Homer,  was  born  in  15.57’  an^  partly  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  dittinguilhed  for  clafiical 
erudition.  From  Oxford  he  removed  at  an  early  age  to 
the  Metropolis,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
wits  of  that  period,  Shakefpear,  Spenfer,  Mailow,  Daniel, 
See.  In  1595,  he  publickly  commenced  author,  by  printing 
a poem  entitled  “ Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sauce,”  Sec.  Before 
this  time  he  mult  have  been  engaged  in  his  tranflation  of 
Homer,  as  his  feven  books  of  the  Iliad  appeared  in  1596. 
Fifteen  books  were  printed  in  1600,  and  the  whole  poem, 
though  publilhed  without  date,  appears  by  the  dedication 
to  prince  Henry,  not  to  have  been  later  than  [603.  Before 
this  period  he  was  a writer  of  comedy ; and  for  feveral  years 
he  fupplied  the  public  with  dramatic  pieces,  both  tragic  and 
comic,  many  of  which  were  popular.  He  was  a joint  writer 
with  Joufon,  and  rivalled  him  in  fame.  In  1614,  he  pub- 
lilhed hi*  verfion  of  the  Odyfley,  and  focn  after  completed 
his  tranflation  of  all  Homer’s  works  by  the  Batrachyoma- 
omachia  and  Hymns.  Fie  alfo  tranflated  Mufeus  and  He- 
fiod  ; but  fome  doubt  exifts  whether  the  latter  verfion  was 
ever  printed.  Many  other  works  were  produced  by  him  in  the 
courfe  of  his  laborious  life,  which  terminated  in  1634,  at  the 
age  of  77  years.  A monument  of  Grecian  architedture  was 
eredled  to  him  by  his  friend,  Inigo  Jonts,  in  the  church  of 
Sc.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  which  was  deftroyed  with  that 
edifice.  Chapman  was  much  efteemed  in  his  time,  both  for 
his  poetical  and  moral  character : and  though  he  may  now 
be  ranked  among  our  extindl  poets,  his  merit  in  introducing 
Homer  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen  ought  ever  to 
refeue  his  name  from  oblivion.  His  tranflations  of  that 
poet,  though  rude  and  incorrect,  and  rendered  lirefom?  by  a 
protradted  meafnre  of  lines  of  14  fyllables,  are  not  deftitute 
of  fpirit,  and  afford  feveral  examples  of  the  naturalization  of 
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the  Homeric  compounded  epithets,  which  have  been  happily 
employed  by  his  iucceffors.  Waller,  as  Dryden  fays,  could 
never  read  Chapman’s  Homer  without  tranfport ; and  Pope 
has  derived  advantage  from  the  attentive  ftudy  of  it.  HI  is 
critical  additions  furniih  no  favourable  fpecimen  of  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  Biog. 
Biit. 

Ch.apman,  Edmund,  an  eminent  furgeon,  and  ac- 
coucheur, had  the  merit  of  giving  the  firft  delineation  and  ac- 
count of  the  obfletric  forceps,  invented  by  the  Chamberlens, 
more  than  60  years  after  their  being  firft  ufed  by  that  fa- 
mily. Of  this  intelligent  and  ingenious  pradfitioner,  we  have 
only  been  able  to  learn,  that  he  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth,  orthe  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and  after 
being  well  inflrudled  in  his  profcffion,  in  fome  neighbouring 
county,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  pradtifcd  a few  years,  he 
came  to  London,  and  foon  diftinguiflied  himfeif  by  his  fnpe- 
rior  flcill  and  adroitriefs,  in  conducting  difficult  labours. 
The  management  he  adopted  confuted  in  turning  the  child 
and  delivering  by  the  feet,  when  it  prefented  any  other  part 
than  the  head  to  the  uterine  orifice,  and  in  fome  cafes,  when 
the  head  was  the  prefenting  part  ; and  in  tiling  the  forceps  in 
many  difficult  births,  in  which  it  had  been  ulual  btfore  to 
deliver  with  the  crochet. 

The  Chamberlens,  to  whom,  by  general  confent,  the  in- 
vention of  the  forceps  is  attributed,  guarded  the  fecret  with 
fo  much  caution,  that  they  avoided  calling  it  an  inltrument, 
lealt  it  fliould  lead  to  a difeovery.  “ My  father,  brothers, 
and  myfdf,  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen  fays,  (preface  to  his 
tranflation  of  Mauriceau’s  Midwifery)  “ have  attained  to, 
and  long  pracliCed  a way  of  delivering  women,”  &c.  From 
Mauriceau  we  learn,  that  thefe  fortunate  deliver  es  were  at- 
chieved  by  means  of  an  iuflrument,  but  of  what  kind  he  was 
not  able  to  inform  us,  and  it  remained  concealed,  or  at  the 
leaft  no  account  of  it  was  given  to  the  public,  until  Chapman 
publiflied  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Improvement  of  Midwifery, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  Operation,  with  Cafes,”  Svo.  i 73  2, 
that  is,  nearly  feventy  years  from  the  time  they  were  firil  uled 
by  the  Chamberlens.  Chapman’s  Treatife  is  a work  of  con- 
fldtrable  merit.  It  contains  a delineation  and  defenption 
of  the  forceps,  in  which  he  had  made  conflderable  improve- 
ments, with  an  ample  account  of  the  cafes,  in  which  they 
might  be  advantageoufly  employed.  Sometimes,  he  tells 
us,  he  made  ufe  of  a fillet,  but  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  the 
forceps.  He  condemns  the  prafbee  of  pufhing  back  the 
os  coccygis,  in  difficult  births,  which  was  recommended  by 
Deventer,  as  well  as  the  opinion,  fo  ilrongly  infilled  on  by 
that  writer,  that  labour  is  frequently  rendered  tedious  and 
difficult,  by  the  uterus  being  placed  obliquely  in  the  pelvis. 
Chapman  was  alfo  author  of  a fmall  work,  “A  Reply  to 
Douglas’s  lliort  Account  of  the  State  of  Midwifery  in  Lon- 
don,” Svo.  1 /j /,  in  which  he  ably  defends  the  caufe  of  the 
men-midwives  (or  mid-men,  as  Douglas  calls  them)  againft 
the  fevere  ilridtures  of  their  adverfary.  Haller  Bib.  Chi- 
rurg. 

CHAPOTENSIS,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  a kind 
of  coin.  We  do  not  find  any  certain  account  of  its  value. 
Du-Cange  inclines  to  think  it  the  fame  as  the  Chatus. 

CHAPPAR,  a courier  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  carries 
difpatches  from  court  to  the  provinces,  and  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  court. 

The  word,  in  the  original  Perfian,  fignifies  courier. 

The  polls,  M.  Tavernier  tells  us,  are  not  eftabliffied  and 
regulated  in  Perfia  as  among  us:  when  the  court  fends  out 
a chappar,  the  fophi’s  mailer  of  the  horfe  furnifhes  him  with 
a Angle  horfe,  how  long  foever  his  journey  be,  and  a man  to 
run  after  him  : when,  his  hotfe  is  weary,  he  takes  that  of  the 


firft.  horfeman  he  meets  with,  who  dares  not  make  the  leaft 
refulal,  and  lends  his  own  home  by  the  man  who  follows 
him. 

As  for  the  mailer  of  the  new  horfe  he  has  taken,  he 
mull  run,  or  at  leaft,  fend  after  the  chappar,  to  retake  him, 
when  the  chappar  difmounts  fome  other  horfeman  to  change 
him. 

CHAPPE,  in  Heraldry , the  partition  of  an  efcutcheon, 
by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  middle  point  in  chief  to  the 
two  bafe  angles  of  the  (Shield. 

The  fedlions  of  the  lid  es  are  to  be  of  a different  colour 
from  the  reft.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  A chief  party  per  bend 
dexter , or finijler,  or  both. 

CHAPPE  D’AUTE ROCHE,  John,  in  Biography , 
a French  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Mauriac,  in  Upper  Au- 
vergne, in  1728.  His  parents,  who  were  perfons  of  rank 
and  opulence,  afforded  him  every  advantage  of  education, 
and  placed  him  firft  in  the  Jefuits’  College  at  Mauriac,  and 
afterwards  removed  him  to  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand 
at  Paris.  In  his  earlieft  years  he  maniftfted  a tafte  for  ma- 
thematics and  defign  ; and  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
drawing  plans  and  making  calculations.  In  acquiring  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  allronomy,  he  was  affilted  by 
a Carthufian,  named  don  Germain ; and  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
iludies  he  was  fo  ardently  devoted,  that  he  ipent  a confi- 
derable  part  of  Inch  nights  as  were  favourable  for  his  pur- 
pofe  in  obferving  the  heavenly  bodies.  Father  de  la  Tour, 
who  was  then  prefident  of  the  college,  conceived  a high, 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  performances,  and  recommended 
him  to  M.  Caffini,  as  a young  perfon  who  deferved  peculiar 
encouragement.  Accordingly,  this  celebrated  aftronomer 
employed  him  in  drawing  a general  map  of  France,  and  in 
the  French  tranflation  of  Halley’s  tables,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed,  with  conflderable  additions,  in  1752.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  engaged  by  the  French  government  in 
furvtying  the  county  of  Bitcbe  in  Lorrain,  and  in  afeer- 
t aii  ing  the  true  pofition  of  that  town,  in  order  to  complete 
the  local  geography  of  the  dillritl  to  which  it  belonged. 
Having  accomplifned  this  undertaking  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
his  employers,  lie  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  and  in  1 759,  he  was  appointed  affiftant  ailro- 
nonur  in  the  room  of  M.  Lalande,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  affociate.  In  1760,  he  was  occupied  in 
making  obfervations  on  the  two  comets,  which  then  appeared, 
and  in  forming,  by  means  of  ins  obfervations,  a theory  of 
their  orbits.  He  communicated  to  the  academy  at  the 
fame  time,  an  account  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  which  he  had  a favourable  opportunity  for 
obferving.  At  this  period  he  prepared  for  an  expedition  to 
Tobolfk  in  Siberia,  in  order  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus 
over  the  fun,  which  was  to  happen  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1761;  and  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  and  purfuing 
a route  of  about  800  leagues  from  Peterlburgh,  arrived  at 
the  deflined  place  of  cbfervation  on  the  icth  of  April. 
M Ifmaeioff,  the  governor  of  the  town,  to  whom  he  pre- 
fented the  order  of  the  emprefs,  received  him  with  refpedl, 
and  afforded  him  every  neceffary  affiftance  in  accompliihing 
the  objedl  of  h is  expedition.  He  loft  no  time  in  conftrucl- 
ing  an  obfervatory,  and  in  fixing  and  adjufting  his  inft.ru- 
ments  ; and  by  means  of  a folar  and  lunar  eclipfe,  he  was 
ennabled  accurately  to  fettle  the  longitude  of  the  place. 
His  obfervations  of  the  trafit,  which  were  made  with  great 
prtcifion,  in  the  prefence  of  M.  Ifmaeioff,  count  Poufchkin, 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Tobolfk,  were  fpeediiy  tranfmitted 
both  to  Peterlburgh  and  Paris.  The  feverity  of  the  climate, 
which  injured  the  abbe  Chappe’s  health,  and  other  circum- 
Uances.  induced  him  to  haften  his  return ; and  having  vi- 
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fited  the  mines  at  Catharineburgh,  of  which  he  has  given  an 
interefting  account,  he  proceeded  to  Cafan,  and  at  length, 
after  a journey  of  much  fatigue  and  danger,  arrived  at  Petei  f- 
burgli.  Declining  the  offer  which  the  emprefs  made  him  of 
the  place  that  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  de  Lifle,he  returned 
to  France  in  1762,  after  an  abfence  of  two  years.  In  the 
conrfe  of  his  peregrination  to  and  from  Tobolfk,  he  availtd 
liimfelf  of  fuch  opportunities  as  occurred  for  inveftigating 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  its  productions  ; the  rivers,  moun- 
tains, volcanoes,  animals,  and  minerals  ; the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants  ; and  for  collecting  fuch  particu- 
lars of  information  as  might  ferve  to  improve  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  extenfive  empire  of  Ruffia.  Upon  his  return 
he  applied  with  diligence  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
materials  which  he  had  collefted;  and  from  thefe  Ire  formed 
a narrative  of  his  travels,  illuftrated  with  charts  and  fcveral 
engravings  of  different  kinds,  and  comprehended  in  a work, 
which  appeared  in  176S,  in  3 vols.  410.  He  was  no  lefs 
induftrious  in  the  difcharge  of  his  official  duties,  as  affiftant 
affronomer.  I11  the  profpeft  of  the  tranfit  of  the  fun  in  June 
1769,  it  was  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageoufly  obferved  in  the  north-weft  part  of  Europe  ; but 
it  was  neceffary  to  obtain  a feries  of  obfervations  to  the 
fouth-weff,  at  the  extreme  point  of  California,  viz.  at  Cape 
St.  Luear.  The  abbe  Chappe  offered  his  fervices,  and  re- 
pairing to  Cadiz,  fet  fail  in  a fmall  veffel  manned  by  eight 
perfons  only,  for  Vera  Cruz  ; and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and  reached  California  19  days  before  the  com- 
puted day  of  obfervation.  At  this  time  an  alarming  dif- 
order  prevailed  in  the  diltrift  of  California,  where  he  pro- 
pofed  to  make  his  obfervations,  and  he  was  advifed  to  re- 
move out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  his  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  fcience  was  fuch,  that  before  his  departure 
from  France,  he  rephed  to  thofe  who  apprized  him  of  the 
infalubrity  of  the  climate,  “ That  if  he  were  furc  of  dying 
the  day  after  making  the  propofed  obfervation,  that  aflurance 
fhould  not  deter  him.”  Accordingly,  he  determined  to 
remain  at  the  village  of  St.  Jofeph,  where  he  completed  his 
obfervations  in  the  moll  fatisfaftory  manner.  Three  days 
after  the  tranlit,  he  was  attacked  with  the  diforder,  which 
had  before  feized  his  companions;  but  his  refolution  was  in- 
vincible. On  the  i8ch  of  June,  when  he  was  thought  to 
be  in  a (late  of  convaltfcence,  he  infilled  on  fitting  up  to 
obferve  a lunar  eclipfe,  and  this  occafioned  a relapfe. 
During  the  progrefs  of  his  diforder,  and  as  it  approached  to 
the  fatal  crilis,  whilft  he  declared  his  conviction  that  he 
fhould  not  furvive,  he  alfo  exprefied  his  fatisfaftion,  that 
the  objeft  ot  his  million  had  been  accomplifhed  before  his 
death,  which  happened  Auguft  iff,  1769,  in  his  42d 
year.  His  papers  were  tranfmitted  by  M.  Pauli,  a French 
engineer,  the  only  furvivor  of  this  expedition,  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  afterwards  publilhed  under  the  direction  of  the 
younger  Caffini.  The  Abbe  Chappe  was  of  a lively,  cheer- 
ful, focial  difpofition,  upright  in  his  views,  and  candid  in 
his  conduCt : devoted  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  a great 
degree  regardlefs  of  all  coufiderations  of  private  intereft. 
The  brief  hiltory  above  given  evinces  his  unconquerable 
iirmnefs  and  intrepidity. 

CHAPPEL,  or  Chapel.  See  Chapel. 

Chappel,  William,  in  Biography,  a pious  and  learned 
prelate,  was  born  in  1582  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamfhire, 
and  educated  at  Chrilt’s  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1607.  Having  no 
profptCl  of  advancement,  he  continued  at  college  and  devoted 
liimfelf  to  the  bufmefs  of  tuition,  for  which  bis  talents,  dif- 
pofition, and  general  character  peculiarly  qualified  him.  As 
a difputant  he  was  Ikilful  and  formidable  ; and  it  is  faid  that 


on  occafion  of  an  aft  performed  when  king  James  vifited  the 
univerfity  in  1624,  he  puftied  his  refpondent,  Dr.  Roberts 
of  Trinity  college,  fo  hard,  that,  unable  to  maintain  the 
conteft,  he  fainted  away.  The  king  attempted  to  fupport 
him,  but  without  iuccefs  ; upon  which  he  declared  liimfelf 
happy  that  fo  redoubtable  a champion  was  at  the  fame  time 
fo  good  a fubjtCt.  By  the  intereft  of  Laud,  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, he  was  promoted,  in  1633,  to  the  deanery  of  Cafhel  in 
Ireland  ; and  to  the  provoftfhip  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
in  1634.  Subfervient  to  the  views  of  government  in  oppof- 
ing  that  puritanical  fpirit,  which  very  much  prevailed  in  both 
kingdoms,  he  condufted  liimfelf  with  that  temper  and  fteaai- 
nefs  of  difeipline  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  his  appoint- 
ment ; and  in  recompence  of  the  fervices  which  he  perform- 
ed, he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  bifhopricks  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  and  was  allowed  alfo  to  hold  his  proveft- 
fhip  till  the  year  1640.  Apprehenffve,  however,  of  the 
gathering  ftorm,  he  wiffied  to  exchange  his  Irifh  preferments 
for  fome  fmail  bifhopric  in  England.  In  1641,  articles  of 
impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  before  the  lords, 
to  which  he  was  unable  to  give  a fatisfaftory  reply  ; and  that 
his  conduft,  whatever  might  be  the  general  tenour  of  it, 
was  in  fome  degree  cenfurable,  we  may  reafonably  prefume 
from  the  circtimftance  of  his  having  for  his  two  warmtft  ad- 
verfaries  primate  Ufher  and  Dr.  Mailers,  bifhop  of  Meath, 
and  alfo  from  his  avowed  complaifance  for  his  great  patrons, 
Laud  and  Wentworth.  At  length  he  obtained  leave 
to  embark  for  England  ; but  at  Tenby,  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  committed  to  gaol,  on  account  of  his  having  left 
Ireland  without  licence,  and  detained  in  cuftody  for  leven 
weeks.  His  misfortunes  were  further  aggravated  byr  the  lofs 
of  the  fhip  in  which  molt  of  his  property  and  his  books  were 
embarked.  Thus  reduced  almoft  to  a ftate  of  indigence,  he 
retired  to  his  native  county  ; and  having  afterwards  fixed 
his  refidence  at  Derby,  he  died  there  in  1649.  Although 
he  was  a man  of  acknowledged  learning,  his  publications 
were  few.  His  “ Methodus  Coucionandi,”  was  printed  at 
London  in  1648,  Svo.,  and  an  Englifh  tranflation,  entitled, 
“ The  true  Method  of  preaching,”  appeared  in  1656.  His 
other  works  were  “ The  Ufe  of  Holy  Scripture,”  Lond. 
1653,  Svo.,  and  his  own  life  “ Vita  Gulielmi  Chappel,” 
twice  printed.  Biog.  Brit. 

Chappel  Hill,  in  Geography , a poft-town  of  America, 
in  Orange  county,  N.  Carolina,  feated  on  a branch  of  New- 
hope  creek,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  N.W.  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river.  This  fpot  has  been  felefted  for  the 
feat  of  the  univerfity  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  opened 
for  ftudents  in  1796.  This  town  is  placed  on  a beautiful 
eminence,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  fur- 
rounding country  5 12  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Hilifborough,  and 
472  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  33°  40'.  W.  long. 
79°  6'. 

CHAPPES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment cf  the  Aube,  and  diftrift  of  Bar-Sur-Seine  ; xo 
miles  S.E.  of  Troyes. 

Chappes,  or  Chapes,  in  Military  Language,  are  barrels 
that  are  made  ule  of  for  covering  others  filled  with  powder, 
the  better  to  preferve  it,  and  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  being 
loft  by  palling  or  finding  its  way  through  between  the  ftaves 
cf  the  barrels  containing  it  when  they  are  moved,  fhaken,  or 
jolted.  The  name  of  chappe  or  chape,  is  alfo  given  to  a 
plaiftering  of  cement,  whicli  is  fpread  all  over  the  vaults  of 
fouterrains,  bomb-proofs,  and  magazines,  to  prevent  any 
moifture  or  humidity  from'  penetrating.  This  appellation  is 
likewife  given  to  a competition  of  earth,  horfe-dung,  and 
hair,  that  is  employed  for  covering  the  mould  of  a cannon 
or  mortar. 
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CHAPPO  Y,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sura  ; 2~  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Salins. 

CH  APR  ARAL,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Clnli,  and  jurifditftion  of  Coquimbo. 

CHAPTALIA,  i:i  Botany,  Ventenat.  See  Perdicium. 

CHAPTER,  Capitulum,  a community  of  ecclefiaitics  be- 
longing  to  a cathedral,  or  collegiate  church. 

The  chief  or  head  of  the  chapter,  is  the  dean  ; the  body 
confdls  of  canons,  or  prebendaries,  & c.  See  Dean. 

T'he  chapter  has  now  no  longer  any  (hare  in  the  admini- 
ftratioi  of  the  diocefe,  during  the  life  of  the  bifhop  ; but 
fuccetds  to  the  whole  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee. 

The  origin  of  the  chapters  is  derived  from  hence,  that 
anciently  the  bifhops  had  their  clergy  refiding  with  them  in 
their  cathedrals,  to  affi It  them  in  the  performance  of  facred 
offices,  and  the  government  of  the  church  ; and  even  after 
parochial  fettlements  were  made,  there  was  ftill  a body  of 
clerks  who  continued  with  the  bilhop,  and  were  indeed  his 
family,  maintained  out  of  his  income.  After  the  monadic 
life  grew  into  reqneff,  many  bifhops  chofe  monks  rather 
th  an  fecnlars  for  their  attendants. 

Thefe  bodies,  either  of  monaltics  or  feculars,  then  had  the 
fame  privilege  of  chitling  the  bifhop,  and  being  his  council, 
which  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocefe  had  before;  but,  by 
degrees,  their  dependence  on  the  bifhop  grew  lefs  and  lefs  ; 
and  then  they  had  dillinCt  parcels  of  the  bifhop’s  ellate  af- 
figned  them  fur  their  maintenance  ; tiil  at  laft,  the  bifhop 
had  little  more  left  than  the  power  cf  vifiting  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  thefe  capitular  bodies  by  degrees  alfo  lolt 
their  orivileges  ; particularly  that  of  chuffng  the  bifhop,  for 
which  the  kings  of  England  had  a long  ftruggle  with  the 
pope  : but  at  lath  Henry  VIII.  got  this  power  veiled  in  the 
crown ; and  now  the  deans  and  chapters  have  only  the 
fhadow  of  it. 

The  fame  prince  likewife  expelled  the  monks  from  the 
cathedrals',  and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room  ; thofe 
he  thus  regulated,  are  called  deans  and  chapters  of  the  new 
foundation;  fuch  are  Canterbury,  Wincheller,  Worcefter, 
Ely,  Carlifle,  Durham,  Rocheller  and  Norwich  : fuch  alfo 
are  the  chapters  of  the  four  new  fees,  of  Peterborough, 
Oxford,  Gloucefter,  and  Briftol. 

Chapter  is  alfo  applied  to  the  affemblies  held  by  reli- 
gious and  military  orders,  for  deliberating  on  their  affairs, 
and  regulating  their  difeipline. 

Papias  fays  they  are  io  called,  quod  capitula  ibi  legantur. 

The  eflablifhment  of  general  chapters  of  religious  orders 
is  owing  to  the  Cidercians,  who  held  the  firft  in  iii6,  and 
were  foon  followed  by  the  other  orders. 

Chapter  is  alfo  uled  for  a divifion  of  a book  ; contrived 
for  keeping  the  matters  treated  thereon  more  feparate,  clear, 
and  diftindt. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  divifion  of 
books  into  chapters  and  feCtions.  Papias  fays,  the  name 
chapter,  caput,  arofe  hence,  quod fit  alterius  fententia  caput,  or 
quod  capiat  totam  fummam.  St.  Auguftine  comparts  chapters 
to  inns,  inafrnuch  as  thefe  refrefh  the  reader,  as  thofe  the 
traveller. 

The  divifion  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is  attributed  by 
fome  to  Stephen  Langton.  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  John  and  Henry  III.  But  it  was  really  done 
by  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  fiourifhed  about  the  year  1240,  the 
author  of  the  firll  Scripture  Concordance,  with  a view  of 
rendering  this  work  an  ufeful  index  to  the  Scripture.  See 
Bible  and  Concordance.  The  chapters  were  again  fub- 
divided,  not  into  verfes,  but  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  equal  diftance  from  each 


other,  according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.  In  fome, 
all  the  leven  letters  were  ufed  ; in  others  fewer,  as  the  length 
of  the  chapters  required.  In  1445.  Rabbi  Nathan,  a fa- 
mous Rabbi  among  the  Wdlern  Jews,  finilhed  a Concord- 
ance to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  trie  manner  of  Hugo’s  above 
mentioned  ; and  introduced  the  divifion  of  the  Plebrew 
Bible  into  chapters  : he  alfo  improved  on  his  plan,  by  uling 
the  ancient  divifion  into  verfes,  and  by  numbering  them, 
fixing  the  numerical  letters  in  the  margin  at  every  fifth  verfe. 
Athias,  in  h:s  edition  of  the  Bible,  1 661  and  1667,  intro- 
duced the  Indian  figures,  and  placed  them  at  every  verfe. 
Vatablus  publtfhed  a Latin  Bible,  i n which  the  fame  kind 
of  diviiion  was  adopted  ; though  fome  fay  this  divifion 
and  diltinCtion  by  numbers  were  firll  ufed  in  R.  Ste- 
phens’s Latin  Bible,  publilhed  at  Paris,  1557.  R.  Ste- 
phens made  the  fame  divifion  ol  the  chapters  of  the  New 
Teftament  into  verfes,  for  the  fake  of  a cone  irdance  to  the 
Greek  Teftament,  which  was  printed  by  his  f >n  H.  Stephens. 

Chapters,  the  three,  is  a oh  raft  famous  111  Ecclejiajiical 
Hi/lory,  iigififying  a volume  publilhed  by  Theodoret,  an  ad- 
herent of  Neftorius,  again!!  St.  Cyril;  confiding  of  a letter 
of  Ibas  priell  of  Ntdeifa,  to  Mans  a bifhop  or  Perfia  ; of 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopfueitia,  wherein  the  fame  doCtrines  were  taught, 
that  were  contended  for  by  Neftorius  ; and  of  two  pieces  of 
Theodoret,  the  one  againil  the  council  of  Ephtfus,  the 
other  againft  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril. 

Thtle  make  the  famous  three  chapters;  which  were  firft 
condemned  by  an  edit!  oi  Juftinian,  A.  D.  544.  and  fince 
by  various  councils,  and  many  popes. 

CHAPTREL.  See  Impost. 

CHAPUZEAU,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Geneva,  who  became  preceptor  to  William  III.  king  of 
England,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  pages  of 
George,  dukeof  Brunfwick-Lunenburg,  in  which  fituation 
he  died  “old,  blind,  and  poor,”  at  Zell,  in  1701.  Of  his 
various  works  in  liillory,  politics  and  belles  lettres,  we  fhall 
mention  his  “ Defcription  of  Lyons,”  1656;  “An  Account 
of  Savoy  ;”  “ L’Eurjpe  vivant,”  or  political  ftate  of 
Europe,  in  1666;  “ Prefent  State  of  the  electoral  Houfeof 
Bavaria,”  1673  ; “ Le  Theatre  Francois,”  1674;  feveral 
comedies  under  the  title  of  “La  Mule  enjouee,  ou  le  The- 
atre comique.”  His  arrangement  and  publication  of  Ta- 
vernier’s voyages  and  travels,  firft  printed  in  French,  1677, 
qto,  may  be  reckoned  among  his  moll  ufeful  labours.  In 
1693,  he  publiffitd  the  plan  of  an  “ Pliltopcal, Geographical, 
and  Philolophical  Dictionary,”  to  which  he  had  devoted  15 
years  ; but  it  never  appeared.  He  complained  that  Moreri 
had  made  great  ufe  of  his  MSS.  in  compiling  his  own  dicti- 
onary. Gen.  Biog. 

CHAQUILON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Segeftan,  now  in  ruins ; 90  miles  N.E.  cf  Za- 
reng. 

CPIAR,  a town  of  Arabia  ; J40  miles  N.W.  of  Mecca. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Boutonne, 
near  St.  Jean  d’Angeli. 

Char,  in  Ichthyology . See  Salmo  alpinus,  and  Charr, 
or  Charre. 

Char  de  Neptune,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous fynonymous  names  of  Madrepora  muricata,  which  fee. 

Char  of  lead,  denotes  the  quantity  of  thirty  pigs. 

CHARA,  in  Afronomy , the  name  of  one  of  th e Canes 
venatici. 

Ohara,  in  Botany , (fuppofed  to  be  fancifully  derived  from 
%aipw,  becaufe,  lays  Profeilor  Martyn,  it  is  the  joy  or  de- 
light of  the  water;  or  rather,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  add  one 
uncertain  conjecture  to  another,  becaufe  it  delights  in  wa- 
ter) 
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ter,)  Linn.  gen.  567.  Schreb.  1397.  JafT.  18.  Vent.  yol. 
2.  71.  Gcert.528.  Clal's  and  order,  cry ptogamia  alga,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  Montzcia  rrwnandria,  Linn.  S y it . Nat.  Monandr'ia 
mcmogynia,  Smith  Fior.  Brit.  Nat.  Ord.  Inundata,  Linn. 
Naiades,  Juffi  Allied  to  Filices.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Stair.  Filament 
none;  anther  globular,  projecting  before  the  germ,  and 
placed  rather  beneath  it,  at  the  outfide  of  its  calyx,  one- 
celled,  not  opening.  Female.  Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  ; 
leaflets  awl-fliaped,  unequal,  permanent  ; lometimes  none. 
Cor.  none.  Fiji.  Germ  top-fhaped,  fpirally  llriatcd  ; ftyle 
none;  Itigmas  five,  limple.  Per.  Berry  ovate-oblong,  fpirally 
itriated,  one-celled,  containing  the  feeds  within  a very  Bender 
cruft.  Seeds  fevtral,  very  fmail,  fpherical.  Schreb. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male.  Cal.  and  Cor.  none;  anther  before  the 
germ,  beneath.  Fern.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Stigmas 
five.  Whole  herb  conftantly  immerfed  in  water. 

Obf.  Authors  are  much  at  variance  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
ffruCture  of  this  flower.  Haller  and  Gartner  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  yellowifn  or  red  globules  which  are  found  near 
the  germs,  car.not  aufwer  the  purpofe  of  the  anther.  “ O: 
what  ufe,  inquires  the  latter  author,  can  be  a cellular  anther 
winch  never  opens  ? What  effett  can  be  produced  by  pol- 
len which  is  not  difperfed,  and  which,  if  it  were  difperfed,  is 
fo  light  and  oleaginous,  that  it  cannot  remain  on  the  germ, 
but  rnuft  inllantly  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water?  It  is 
therefore  fufficiently  evident,  that  thefe  globules  are  not  real 
anthers;  but  are  either  mere  air-vefl'els  deligned  to  enable 
the  plant  to  float  on  the  water,  or  abortive  germs  filled  with 
unimpregnated  feeds.”  See  Gtert.  de  frudt.  vol.  1.  In- 
trod.  p.  34.  Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  that  as  the  plant 
flowers  under  water,  there  can  be  no  wonder  if  the  nature  of 
its  anther  and  pollen  beobfeure;  but  he  has  not  a doubt 
with  refpeCt  to  the  part  in  qudlion  being  a proper  anther, 
and  recommends  to  further  inquiry  the  opinion  of  the  very 
able  Mr.  Correa,  who  thinks  that  the  impregnation  may  be 
performed  within  the  Item,  by  a clandeftine  communication 
between  the  anther  and  germen,  and  that  the  five  leaves 
which  crown  the  germen,  are  not  (as  has  been  fuppofed)  the 
ftigma,  but  the  tips  of  a five-leaved  calyx  clolely  enfolding 
that  part  in  a fpiral  manner.  The  analogy  of  H’ppuris,  to 
which  this  genus  is  nearly  allied,  induces  him,  alfo,  to  con- 
ceive that  the  flower  is  really  a naked  one,  and  that  the  four 
leaflets  which  have  been  thought  to  conftitute  the  calyx  of 
the  female  flower,  and  which  are  fometimes  wanting,  are  no 
other  than  proper  leaflets  of  the  plant.  Under  this  per- 
fuafion  he  has  removed  the  genus  to  Monandria  Monogynia, 
with  the  following  cflential  character  : Cal.  none.  Cor. 
none.  Anther  feffile.  Style  none.  Berry  with  many'-  feeds. 
See  Eng.  Bot.  336,  and  Flor.  Brit.  vol.  1.  p.  4.  Gaertner 
calls  the  fruit  a one-celled,  many  feeded  nut;  and  accord- 
ingly thus  deferibes  that  of  the  moil  common  fpecies. 
“ Pericarp,  a nut  cloathed  with  a membranous  integument, 
which  never  fpiits  or  feparates  fpor.taneoufly  from  the  nut; 
fhell  ovate-globular,  cruftaceous,  brittle,  rather  thick  confi- 
dering  the  iize  of  the  nut.  Seeds  bedded  in  a pale,  friable, 
herbaceo-flelhy  fubftance,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  nut.”  But  from  this  defeription  the  fruit  is  properly  a 
berry. 

Sp.  r.  C.  vulgaris,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Lam.  x.  Mart.  2. 
HedwigTheor.  tab.  32,33.  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  336.  Lam.  111.  PI. 
742.  fig.  1.  (Equifetum  toetidum  fub  aqua  repens;  Bauh. 
Prodr.  23.  Ger.  emen.  xxij.)  “Stem  without  prickles,  flri- 
ated ; leaves  awl-fliaped,  jointed.”  Whole  herb  feetid,  brittle. 
Stem  a foot  long,  thread-lhaped,  twifted.  Leaves  about  eight  in 
a whoil,  ereft-fpreading,  acute,  compound,  channelled  above, 
bearing  the  flowers.  Anther  naked,  feffile,  depreffed,  fleffiy, 


in  its  decay  cracking  into  chinks.  Germ  furronnded  by  four 
leaflets  adjoining  to  the  anther,  egg-lhapcd,  five-toothed  at 
the  tip.  Berry  with  a tliick ifh  bark.  This,  in  common 
with  the  other  fpecies,  is  often  cloathed  with  a greyifti  gritty 
matter,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  conftitute  part  of  the 
plant;  but  is  nothing  more  than  an  adventitious  incruftation 
of  calcareous  earth  depofited  from  the  water,  which  is  never 
found  on  plants  growing  in  clay-pits  or  any  pure  grounds. 
The  plant  in  its  natural  ftate  is  fmooth  and  of  a bright  green 
colour,  and  is  the  C.  vulgaris  [i  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the 
Ctiara  minor  caulibus  & foliis  tenuiffimis  of  Ray’s  Sy- 
nopfis.  The  figure  in  Englifh  Botany  was  drawn  from  a 
fpecimen  covered  with  t lie  calcareous  cruft.  2.  C.  hifpida, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Lam.  2.  Mart  3.  Eng.  Bot.  FI.  463. 
Lam.  III.  Pi.  732.  fig.  33.  (Equifetum  f.  Hippuris  muf* 
eofus;  Pink.  Aim.  tab.  193.  fig.  6.)  “ Prickles  on  the 

item  capillarv,  crowded.”  Linn.  “ Stems  and  leaves  fpinous- 
hilpid.”  Lam.  “ Stem  furrowed;  leaves  awl-fhr.ped,  jointed; 
leaflets  whorled  ; prickles  on  the  ftem  fetaceous,  and  de- 
flexed.”  Dr.  Smith.  Habit  of  the  former,  but  larger;  with  a 
Jlem  often  five  times  as  thick,  rather  furrowed  than  llriated, 
prickly  chiefly  on  its  upper  part.  Flowers  limilar  to  thofe  of 
C.  vulgaris.  3.  C.  tomentofa , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  (Equifetum 
fragile  ; Morii.  hilt.  3.  tab.  29.  fig.  4.  E.  S.  Hippuris  la- 
cultris;  Pink.  aim.  tab.  29.  fig.  4.)  “ Prickles  ot  the  ftem 
egg-fhaped.”  The  Englifh  plants  which  have  been  referred 
to  this  fpecies  by  Hudfon,  Withering,  and  Sibthorp,  are 
fuppofed  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  preceding. 
We  have  fpecimens  now  before  us,  gathered  many  years 
fmee  in  the  outlet  of  Mai  ham  farm,  in  the  Craven  diftridt  of 
Yorkfnire,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  C.  tomentofa  of 
Linnseus,  but  the  plant  is  lo  mafked  by  its  calcareous  cruft, 
that  we  will  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  fpecifically  diftindt 
from  C.  hifpida.  4.  C .Jlexilis,  Linn.  Sp.  4 Lam.  4.  Mart. 
4.  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  1070.  minor.  Lam.  111.  Pi.  742.  fig.  2. 
major.  “ Joints  of  the  liem  without  prickles,  tranfparent, 
broader  upwards.”  Linn.  “ Without  prickles,  even,  tranf- 
parent; leaves  cylindrical,  obtufe,  fomewhat  mnerouate.” 
Dr.  Smith.  Whole  plant  fmooth,  not  ftriated.  There  are 
two  varieties  figured  by  Vaillant  (Adt.  Paris.  1719.  tab.  3. 
fig.  8,  9.)  one  larger  and  the  other  fmaller.  Specimens  of 
both  are  before  us,  both  gathered,  we  believe,  in  fome  part 
of  Yorkfhire  : and  it  appears  to  us  that  Linnaeus  formed  his 
fpecitic  character  fiom  the  former  ; Dr.  Smith  his,  from  the 
latter.  All  the  fpecies  are  annual,  and  grow  in  ponds  and 
flow  ditches,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

CHAR  ABAS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  Africa 
Propria,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHARABAUN,  or  Tsieribon,  in  Geography , a fea- 
port  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  fituated 
in  a country  which  produces  abundance  of  rice,  fugar,  coffee, 
pepper,  cotton,  kc.  which  is  purchafed  by  the  Dutch  at  a 
low  price  : about  130  miits  ealt  of  Batavia.  N.  lat.  6°  5'. 
E.  long.  109°  4'. 

CHARABE,  or  Carabe,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  amber, 
(which  fee)  ; as  alio  for  the  juice  of  the  poplar-tree. 

CHARABEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Afterabat. 

CHARACENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia,  being  the  fouthern  diftrict  of  Sufiatia.  According  to 
Ptolemy,  it  was  the  territory  of  the  town  of  Charax,  which 
fee. 

CHARACENI,  a denomination  given  by  Pliny  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Charax,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus. 

CHARACINA,  a fmail  country  of  Afia  in  Cilicia,  in 
which  Ptolemy  places  the  town  of  Fluviopolis. 

3 CHARAC- 
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CHARACITANI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Spain,  placed  by  Plutarch  in  the  Tarragonnefe  diftridt.  He 
adds,  that  they  inhabited  deep  caverns,  near  the  Tagus,  into 
which  they  retired  when  they  were  pillaged  by  their  neigh- 
bours. 

CHARACOMA,  a town  of  Laconia,  flruated  on  the 
road  that  pall'es  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  north 
of  that  city. 

Characoma,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a town  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  Some  have  denominated  it  Characomha. 

CHARACTER,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  a mark  or 
figure,  drawn  on  paper,  metal,  (lone,  or  other  matter,  with 
a pen,  graver,  chiffcl,  or  other  inftrument,  to  fignify,  or  de- 
note any  thing.  The  word  is  ; formed  from  the 

verb  Infculpere,  to  engrave,  imprefs , c yc. 

The  various  kinds  of  characters  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads,  viz.  literal  chambers,  numeral  characters,  and  abbre- 
viations. 

Character,  literal,  is  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  ferving 
to  indicate  fome  articulate  found,  exprefiive  of  fome  idea,  or 
conception  or  the  mind.  See  Alphabet. 

Thefe  may  be  divided,  with,  regard  to  their  nature  and 
ufe,  into  nominal,  real,  and  emblematical.  Nominal  characters 
are  thofe  we  properly  call  letters  ; which  ferve  to  exprefs  the 
names  of  things.  See  Letter. 

Real  characters  are  thofe  that,  inftead  of  names,  exprefs 
things  and  ideas.  Emblematical , or  fymbolical  characters , have 
this  in  common  with  real  ones,  that  they  exprels  the  things 
themfelves;  but  they  alfo  have  this  further,  that  they  in 
fome  meafure  perfonate  them,  and  exhibit  their  form  : fuch 
are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See  Hie- 
roglyphic.. 

Characters,  literal,  may  be  again  divided,  with  regard 
to  their  invention  and  ufe,  into  particular  and  general,  or  uni- 
verfal. 

Particular  characters,  are  thofe  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
nation  ; or  that  have  been  fo  : fuch  are  the  Roman,  Italic, 
.Gretk,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gothic,  Chinefe,  & c.  charadters. 
See  each  of  thefe  articles.  . 

Uni  verfal  characters,  are  alfo  real  characters,  and  make 
what  fome  authors  call  a philofophical  language. 

The  diverfity  of  charadters  ufed  by  the  feveral  nations  to 
exprefs  the  fame  idea,  is  found  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  : to  remove  this,  feveral  authors  have 
taken  occafion  to  propofe  plans  of  charadters  that  fhould  be 
univerfal,  and  which  each  people  fliould  read  in  their  own 
language.  The  charadter  here  is  to  be  real,  not  nominal ; 
to  exprefs  things  and  notions  ; not,  as  the  common  ones 
do,  letters,  or  founds : yet,  to  be  mute,  like  letters,  and 
arbitrary  ; not  emblematical,  like  hieroglyphics. 

Thus,  the  people  of  every  nation  fliould  retain  their  own 
language,  yet  every  one  underftand  that  of  each  other, 
without  learning  it ; only  by  feeing  a real  or  univerfal  cha- 
radter, which  fliould  fignify  the  fame  thing  to  all  people  ; by 
what  founds  foever  e§ch  txpreffed  it  in  their  particular 
idiom. 

For  inftance,  by  feeing  the  charadter  deltined  to  fignify 
to  drink,  an  Englifhman  fhould  read  to  drink ; a Frenchman, 
hoire  ; Latin,  bibere ; a Greek,  irmtv ; a Jew,  flDtih  5 a Ger- 
man, trincken ; and  fo  of  the  reft:  in  the  fame  manner  as 
feeing  a horfe,  each  people  exprefs  it  after  their  own  man- 
ner ; but  all  mean  the  fame  animal.  This  real  charadter  is 
ro  chimera  ; the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe  have  already  fome- 
thing  like  it.  They  have  a common  charadter  which  each 
of  thofe  nations  underftand  alike  in  their  feveral  languages; 
though  they  pronounce  it  with  fuch  different  founds,  that 
Vol.  VII. 
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they  do  not  underftand  a tittle  of  the  fpeech  of  one  ano- 
ther. 

The  firft,  and  mod  confiderable  attempts  for  a real  cha- 
radter, or  philofophical  language,  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of 
bifliop  Wilkins,  and  Dalgarme  : but  thefe,  with  how  much 
art  foever  they  were  contrived,  have  yet  proved  ineffedtual. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  fome  thoughts  the  fame  way:  he  thinks- 
thofe  great  men  did  not  adopt  the  right  method  ; and  adds, 
it  was  probable,  indeed,  that,  by  this  means,  people,  who 
do  not  underftand  one  another,  might  eafily  have  a com- 
merce together  ; but  that  they  have  not  fixed  on  true  real 
charadters. 

According  to  him,  the  charadters  fliould  refemble  thofe 
ufed  in  algebra  : which,  in  effedt,  are  very  Ample,  yet  very 
exprefiive  ; without  any  thing  fuperfluoUs  or  equivocal; 
and  contain  ail  the  varieties  required. 

The  real  charadter  of  bilhop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  applaufe  : 
Dr.  Hook  recommends  it,  on  his  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, as  a molt  excellent  feheme  ; and,  to  engage  the  world 
to  the  Itudy  of  it,  publifhed  fome  fine  inventions  of  his  own 
relating  to  it.  See  Language. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  confideration  an  alpha- 
bet of  human  thoughts  ; in  order  to  a new  philofophical  lan- 
guage, on  his  own  feheme  ; but  his  death  prevented  this 
from  being  brought  to  maturity. 

M.  Lodwick,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  gives  us 
a plan  of  an  univerfal  alphabet,  or  charadter  of  another  kind  : 
this  was  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  Tingle  founds, 
or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  language  ; by  means  whereof 
people  fliould  be  enabled  to  pronounce  truly  and  readily  any 
language  ; to  deferibe  the  pronunciation  of  any  language 
that  fliould  be  pronounced  in  their  hearing  ; fo  that  othensr 
accuAomed  to  this  language,  though  they  had  never  heard 
the  language  pronounced,  fliould  at  firft  be  able  truly  to 
pronounce  it  : and,  laftly,  this  character  is  intended  to  ferve 
as  a ltandard  to  perpetuate  the  founds  of  any  language. 
Abndgm.  vol.  iii.  p.  373. 

In  the  Journal  Litteraire,  an.  1720,  we  have  a very  inge- 
nious projedt  for  an  univerfal  charadter  : the  author,  after 
obviating  the  objedtions  that  might  be  made  againft  the  fea- 
iiblenefs  of  fuch  fchemes  in  the  general,  propofes  his  own  : 
his  charadters  are  to  be  the  common  Arabic,  or  numeral 
figures.  The  combinations  of  thefe  nine  are  fufficient  to 
exprefs  diftindtly  an  incredible  quantity  of  numbers,  much, 
more  than  we  (hall  need  terms  to  fignify  our  adtions,  goods, 
evils,  duties,  paffions,  &c.  Thus  is  all  the  trouble  of  framing 
and  learning  any  new  charadters  at  once  prevented  ; the  Ara- 
bic figures  having  already  all  the  univerfality  required. 

The  advantages  are  immenfe  : for,  1.  We  have  here  a 
liable,  faithful  interpreter  ; never  to  be  corrupted  or  changed, 
as  the  popular  languages  continually  are.  2.  Whereas  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  a foreign  language  is  fuch  as  ufu- 
ally  gives  the  learner  the  greateft  trouble,  and  there  are  even 
fome  founds  which  foreigners  never  attain  to ; in  the  cha- 
radter here  propofed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place : every  na- 
tion is  to  pronounce  them  according  to  the  particular  pro- 
nunciation that  already  obtains  among  them.  All  the  diffi- 
culty is,  the  accuftoming  of  the  pen  and  the  eye  to  affix  cer- 
tain notions  to  charadters  that  do  not,  at  firft  fight,  exhibit 
them.  But  this  trouble  is  no  more  than  we  find  in  the  ftudy 
of  any  language  whatever. 

The  inflexions  of  words  are  here  to  be  expreffed  by  the 
common  letters:  for  inftance,  the  fame  charadter  (hall  expref* 
a filly  or  a colt,  a horfe  or  a mare,  an  old  horfe  or  an  old  mare, 
as  accompanied  with  this  or  that  diftindtive  letter,  which 
ffiall  ftiew  the  fex,  youth,  maturity,  or  old  age  : a letter  is 
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alfo  to  exprefs  the  bignefs  or  fize  of  things';  thus,  v.  g.  a 
man  with ‘this  or  that  letter,  to  fignify  a great  man,  or  a lit- 
tle man , See. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  grammar,  which, 
when  once  well  underftood,  would  abridge  the  vocabulary 
exceedingly.  An  advantage  of  this  grammar  is,  that  it 
would  only  have  one  declenfion,  and  one  conjugation  : thofe 
numerous  anomalies  of  grammarians  are  exceeding  trouble- 
fome,  and  arife  hence,  that  the  common  languages  are  go- 
verned by  the  populace,  whomever  reafon  on  what  is  bell : 
but  in  the  chara&er  here  propofed,  men  of  fenfe  introducing 
it,  would  have  a new  ground  whereon  to  build  regularly. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  in  inventing  the  molt  fim- 
ple,  eafy,  and  commodious  character,  but  in  engaging  the 
feveral  nations  to  ufe  it ; there  being  nothing  they  agree 
lefs  in  than  the  undemanding,  and  purfuing  of  their  com- 
mon intereft.  The  confideration  of  an  univerfal  language, 
with  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  its  formation,  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages and  practicability,  will  be  refumed  under  the  article 
Language. 

Characters,  literal,  may  be  again  divided,  with  refpeA 
to  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  been  invented,  and 
ufed,  into  Greek  characters,  Roman  characters,  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, See. 

The  character  now  ordinarily  ufed  throughout  Europe, 
is  the  Latin  character  of  the  ancients,  which  was  formed  from 
the  Greek,  and  that  from  the  Phoenician,  which  Cadmus 
brought  into  Greece. 

The  Phoenician  character  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  which  fubfifted  to  the  time  of  the  Babv- 
lonilh  captivity  ; after  which  they  ufed  that  of  the  Affy- 
rians,  which  is  the  fquare  Hebrew,  now  in  ufe  ; the  ancient 
being  only  found  on  forne  Hebrew  medals,  commonly  called 
“ Samaritan  Medals.” 

Poftellus  and  others  fhew  that,  befide  the  Phoenician, 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  characters  were  like  wife 
formed  from  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  French  were  the  firft  who,  with  the  Latin  of  St. 
Gregory,  admitted  the  Latin  characters.  And  in  a pro- 
vincial fynod,  held  in  1091,  at  Leon  in  Spain,  the  ufe  of 
the  Gothic  characters  invented  by  Ulfilas  was  abolilhed, 
and  the  Latin  ones  eftablilhed. 

Medallifts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  confiding 
only  of  majufcule  letters,  has  preferved  its  uniformity  on  all 
medals  as  low  as  the  times  of  Gallienus ; there  being  no 
alteration  found  in  the  turn  of  the  character,  notwithiland- 
ing  the  many  confiderable  ones  both  in  the  ufe  and  pronun- 
ciation. From  the  time  of  Gallienus,  it  appears  fomewhat 
weaker  and  rounder : from  the  time  of  Conftantine  to 
Michael,  the  fpace  of  500  years,  we  find  only  Latin  cha- 
racters; and  after  Michael,  the  Greek  characters  recom- 
mence, but  from  that  time  they  began  to  alter  with  the  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  a mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Latin  medals  preferve  both  their  character  and  lan- 
guage as  low  as  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to 
Conftantinople.  Towards  the  time  of  Decius,  the  character 
began  to  alter,  and  to  lofe  of  its  roundnefs  and  beauty  : fome 
time  after  it  retrieved  itfelf,  and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the 
time  of  Juftin  ; when  it  fell  into  the  laft  barbarity  mentioned 
under  Michael ; though  it  afterwards  grew  worfe,  and  de- 
generated into  the  Gothic  : fo  that  the  rounder  and  better 
formed  the  charafter  is  on  a medal,  the  greater  pretence  it 
has  to  antiquity. 

Characters,  numeral,  are  thofe  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers. 

Numeral  Characters  are  either  letters , ox  figures,  otherwife 
called  digits.  The  kinds  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  are  the  Com- 
mon and  the  Roman  ; to  which  may  be  added  the  Greek, 
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and  another  called  the  French  character  ; as  alfo  the  letters 
of  other  alphabets  which  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  expref3 
numbers.  The  common  character  is  that  ordinarily  called 
the  Arabic,  as  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arab 
allronomers;  though  the  Arabs  themfelves  call  it  the  In- 
dian character  ; as  if  they  had  borrowed  it  from  the  people 
of  India. 

The  Arabic  characters  are  ten,  viz.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5>  6,  7,  8, 
9,  o ; the  laft  is  called  cipher. 

The  Arabic  character  is  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe, 
and  that  on  almoft  all  occafions  ; in  commerce,  in  meafuring, 
in  aftronomical  calculations,  &e. 

The  Roman  character,  confifts  of  the  majufcule  letters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet : whence  probably  its  name  : or,  per- 
haps, from  its  being  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans  on  their 
coins,  and  in  the  inferiptions  of  their  public  monuments, 
erected  in  honour  of  their  gods  and  great  men  ; on  their 
fepulchres,  Si c. 

The  numeral  letters  that  compofe  the  Roman  character 
are  in  number  feven,  viz.  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M.  The  I 
denotes  one,  V five,  X ten,  L fifty,  C a hundred,  D five 
hundred,  and  M a thoufand.  The  I,  repeated  twice,  makes 
two,  II ; thrice,  three,  III  ; four  is  expreffed  thus,  IV,  I 
before  V or  X,  taking  an  unit  from  the  number  expreffed 
by  each  of  thofe  letters.  To  exprefs  fix,  an  I is  added  to  a 
V,  VI  ; for  feven,  two,  VII ; and  for  eight,  three,  VIII : 
nine  is  expreffed  by  an  I before  X,  IX ; agreeably  to  the 
preceding  remark. 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  of  the  X before  L or  C, 
except  that  the  diminution  is  by  tens,  not  units : thus,  XL 
fignifies  forty,  and  XC,  ninety  ; an  L followed  with  an  X, 
fixty,  LX,  Sc c.  The  C before  D or  M,  diminifhes  each  by  a 
hundred. 

Befides  the  letter  D,  which  expreffes  five  hundred,  that 
number  may  alfo  be  expreffed  by  an  I before  a C inverted, 
thus,  13  ; and  thus,  in  lieu  of  the  M,  which  fignifies  a thou- 
fand, is  fometimes  ufed  an  I between  two  C’s,  the  one  direct, 
the  other  inverted  : agreeable  to  this,  fix  hundred  may  be 
expreffed  I DC;  and  feven  hundred,  I3CC,  &c. 

The  addition  of  C and  3 before,  or  after,  raifes  Cl  3 by 
tens,  thus,  CCI3  3,  10000  ; CCCI33  3,  100,000,  &c. 

This  is  the  common  way  of  notation,  formerly  ufed  by  the 
Romans ; who  alfo  expreffed  any  number  of  thoufands  by  a 
line  drawn  over  any  numeral  lefs  than  a thoufand;  e.  g. 
V,  5000;  LX,  60,000  : lb  likewife  Mis  t, 000,000  ; MM 
is  2,000,000,  &c. 

Befides  which,  (I.)  certain  liberties  or  variations  have 
been  admitted,  at  leaft  by  fome  modern  writers  ; e.  g.  IIX, 
8;  IICIX,  89.  (II.)  And  certain  characters  have  been 

ufed,  which  feem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  letters ; 
e.  g.  M,  by  which  they  exprefs  (Mille)  1000,  was  formed 
from  CX3,  or  Cl  3 ; half  of  which,  viz.  13,  flood  for  500. 
(III.)  And  for  the  eafier  writing  of  thefe  characters,  x.  13 
feems  to  have  been  altered  into  D ; 2.133  into  or 
; 3.  Cl  3 into  00  or  4 ; whence  1000  j 

^ 200,  V.  X. 

In  Roman  inferiptions,  we  meet  with  the  charaters  © 
and  00,  ufed  to  exprefs  a thoufand.  The  ufual  note  of  a 
thoufand,  is  either  I between  two  CC’s  (diret  and  reverfed) 
thus,  CI3  ; or  elfe  X,  thus,  CX3.  The  former  figure, 
when  clofed  at  top,  exatly  refembles  an  ancient  M,  thus, 
© ; and  the  latter,  when  fhut  up,  the  figure  of  8,  inclined 
thus  00. 

We  alfo  find  in  fome  inferiptions,  the  charafler  ©,  which 
is  X between  two  CD’s,  but  clofed  on  all  fides.  But  the 
learned  Hr.  Taylor  feems  to  fufped  the  accuracy  of  the 
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«op y of  the  mfcription  from  whence  this  charafler  is  taken. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  482.  § 2.  P 

As  to  the  origin  and  life  of  the  chara&er  X,  fo  often 
met  with  on  the  coins,  utenfils,  and  manufcripts  of  the  an- 
cients ; fee  X. 

Greek  numerals.  The  Greeks  had  three  ways  of  expreff- 
ing  numbers.  (I.)  The  moll  firnple  was,  for  every  Angle 
letter,  according  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  to  denote  a 
number  from  a,  1 to  to  24  ■ in  which  manner  the  books  of 
Homer’s  Iliad  are  diftinguiflied.  (II.)  Another  way  was 
by  dividing  the  alphabet  into,  (1.)  8 Units  : & 1,  2,  & c. 

(2.)  8 Tens : t to,  x 20,  Sec.  (3.)  8 Hundreds  : p 100, 
o-  200,  &c.  N.  B.  Thoufands  they  expreffed  by  a point, 
or  accent  undera  letter,  e.  g.  a.  ioco.  (3  2000,  &c.  (III.) 
A third  way  was  by  fix  capital  letters,  thus,  I [ia  for  juia] 
I,  IT  [ttevts]  5,  A [Jekoi]  IO,  H [He xarovj  IOO,  X [^iXixJ 
1000,  M [juimaJ  1 0000:  and  when  the  letter  n inclofcd 
any  of  thefe,  except  I,  it  Ihewed  the  inclofed  letter  to  be 
five  times  its  own  value,  as  | A | 50,  I H 1 500,  jXj  5000, 
JmI  50000. 

N.  B.  6? 90,900  are  expreffed  by  the  character  u, 

Hebrew  numerals.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  was  divided  into 
9 units  : I,  ^ 2,  See. — 9 tens  : ' 10,  3 20,  &c. — 9 hun- 
dreds : p too,  f 200,  See.  "}  500,  Q 600,  1 700,  800. 

900. — Thoufands  were  denoted,  1.  By  two  points,  or  acute 
accents,  marked  above  the  letters,  which,  without  fuch 

points,  would  exprefs  unities  ; e.  g.  or  ft  1000,  3 2000, 

4000,  ' 10,000,  p 100,000.  2.  By  the  letter  with 

two  points  marked  above  it,  which  letter  ^ is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  word  or  f'gnifving  one  thoufand 

or  thoufands,  to  which  other  letters  were  prefixed,  exprefiing 

the  number  of  thoufands  at  pleafure:  e.  g.  1000,  Nn 
2000,  4000,  10,000.  ftp  100,000.  From  thefe 

complete  or  tound  numbets,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  they 
formed  compound  numbers,  as  in  the  following  table: 


11 

’P 

no 

o* 

12 

“ftp 

*34 

r 

13 

no^ 

348 

14 

mo 

652 

ro 

25 

HD?] 

868 

36 

JD\P 

987 

TO 

47 

N\S' 

tool 

n: 

53 

NVK 

1071 

0 p 

69 

OOpN 

1 162 

IV 

72 

njn 

4004 

ID 

84 

TPKp 

100074 

96 

n*Ho 

64008 

Np 

101 

PIN 

1727 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  number  15  was  never  ex- 
preffed by  pi',  according  to  the  above  mode  of  notation, 
v lignifying  10,  and  J“|  5,  becaufe  they  reckoned  it  inde- 
corous to  ufe  one  of  the  names  of  the  deity  for  a number ; 
but  they  denoted  19  by  ; *|  being  6 and  [3  9,  the  fum 
of  which  is  15.  For  the  fame  reafon,  P 9 and  7 is  ufed 
inllead  of  *)'  10  and  6,  to  exprefs  16. 

The  2 2 Hebrew  letters  exprefs  numbers  as  far  as  400  ; and 
the  5 remaining  hundreds,  under  one  thoufand,  are  expreffed 


by  different  forms  of  5 of  the  letters,  which  feera  to  have 
been  invented  on  purpofe  to  exprefs  them. 

It  has  been  above  obferved,  that  five  letters  of  different 
forms,  called  the  final  letters,  were  invented  in  order  to  afliftor 
complete  the  Hebrew  numeration.  This  fcarcely  admits  of 
a doubt,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  5,  and  only  5,  of 
the  feveral  hundreds  wanted  each  a Angle  letter,  and  as  5, 
and  only  5,  of  thefe  different  forms  were  invented;  there- 
fore thefe  forms  were  invented  to  exprefs  thofe  remaining 
hundreds.  The  different  forms  of  thefe  5 letters  have 
been  ufed  at  the  end  of  words,  perhaps,  ever  fince  their  firft 
invention.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  if  we  could  fix  the 
age  of  thefe  final  letters,  we  might  then  fix  the  time,  when 
the  Bible  numbers  were  expreffed  by  fingle  letters.  Thefe 
finals  are  not  known  to  the  Samaritans,  and  as  they  are  not 
at  all  wanted  to  exprefs  words,  and  yet  are  ufed  in  the 
Bible,  we  may  hence  conclude,  that  they  were  firft  intro- 
duced into  the  Bible  for  the  purpofe  of  numbers.  This  is 
the  ufe  made  of  them  by  the  Jews  in  their  own  writings ; 
and  indeed  they  are  admitted,  even  now,  into  the  Jewilh 
Commentaries,  as  printed  with  the  Hebrew  text.  See 
H.  S.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xxv.  8.  As  the  age  of  thefe  finals 
tends  to  fix  the  age  of  thefe  numeral  letters;  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  final  Mem  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon ; and  that  the  authors  of  both  Talmuds  fpeak 
of  the  five  finals  as  of  great  antiquity,  even  in  their  time. 
St.  Jerom  alfo,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Kings,  men- 
tions the  finals  as  equally  in  ufe  with  the  22  letters  ; and  as 
his  Hebrew  MSS.  might  be  200  years  old,  if  the  finals 
were  in  his  MSS.  it  follows,  that  they  mull  have  been 
ufed  foon  after  the  time  of  Chrift.  If,  therefore,  we  may 
infer  from  Jerom,  that  the  finals  were  ufed  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  at  the  lateft,  about  200  years  after  Chrift,  we  may 
infer  from  the  Greek  verfion,  that  they  were  not  ufed  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  till  about  100  years  before  Chrift.  Dr. 
Hody  tells  us,  that  the  book  of  Jertmiah  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  about  130  or  140  years  before  Chrift,  and  from  '.his 
verfion  of  Jeremiah,  (ch.  xxxviii.  8.)  it  feems  clear  that  the 
finals  were  not  then  in  the  Hebrew  text.  For  in  that  v-rfe 
the  7 letters  (which  are  here  2 words,  and  pro- 

perly fignify  v>  txvj ot;  Tvfam)  are  rendered  in  all  the  copies 
of  the  Greek  verfion  ev  eogly.  But  fuch  a rendering,  being 
the  proper  Greik  of  “iyij£72>  which  is  one  word  only, 
fhews  that  the  £)  was  nut  then  (£771)  mem  final,  fince  the 
final  would  have  divided  the  letters  into  two  words,  and  pre- 
vented fuch  a wrong  tranflation.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  applied 
thefe  obfervations  to  the  purpofe  of  accounting  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  numeral  letters.  See  his 
feCond  differtation  on  the  ftate  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text, 
&c.  p.  212. 

Character,  French , fo  called,  becaufe  invented,  and 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  French,  is  more  ufually  denoted,  character 
of  account,  or  f nance. 

It  conlifts  of  fix  figures ; partly  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  ufual  current  hand,  and  partly  invented  by  the  contriver; 
the  fix  characters  are  j,  b,  x,  L,  C,  y.  Theyconfonarit 
Handing  for  one,  the  b for  fiye,  the  x for  ten,  the  L for 
fifty,  the  C for  a hundred,  and  the  laft  charatler  y for  a 
thoufand. 

This  character  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter ; and  in  its  ufe  in  molt  refpects  the  fame,  particularly 
in  what  relates  to  the  combination  of  certain  letters,  which 
placed  before  or  after  others,  diminilh  or  increafe  their  value. 
Indeed  it  has  thefe  things  peculiar  in  it,  that  when  feveral 
things  occur  fucceffively,  only  the  laft  is  expreffed.  2,diy, 
That  ninety,  and  the  following  numbers  to  cne  hundred, 
3 P 2 ara 
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ar.e  expreffed;  thus,  jjjj ninety]  jjjj***Jt  ninety-one; 
jjjj  **}i,  &c. 

It  is  principally  ufed  in  the  chambers  of  accounts,  in  the 
accounts  given  in  by  treafurers,  receivers;  farmers,  and  other 
perfons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  revenue. 

Characters,  in  Printing,  denote  the  letters  or  types, 
by  the  various  arrangement  whereof  are  compofed  forms; 
whence  imprefiions  are  taken,  by  means  of  a prefs,  on 
paper.  For  the  method  of  calling  thefe  Characters , fee 
Letter  Foundery.  For  other  characters  in  Printing,  fee 
Correction. 

Character,  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  for  a fym- 
bol,  contrived  for  a more  concife,  immediate,  and  artful  con- 
veyance of  the  knowledge  of  things. 

In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Paulus  Diaconus  refers  the  in- 
vention of  characters  to  Ennius;  who,  he  fays,  contrived 
the  firtt  eleven  hundred.  To  thefe  were  many  more  added 
by  Tyro,  Cicero’s  freedman,  and  by  Philagyrus,  Fannius, 
and  Aquila,  freedmen  of  Maecenas. 

Lallly,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  made  a collection  of  them,  re- 
duced them  into  order,  and  increafed  their  number  to  five 
thoufand.  Tyro’s  notes  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  Gruter’s 
infqriptions. 

Valerius  Probus,  a grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  la- 
boured to  goodpurpofe  in  explaining  the  notes  of  the  ancients. 
P.  Diaconus  wrote  an  ample  treatife  of  the  explication  of 
the  characters  in  law,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conrad 
I.  ; and  Goltzius  another  for  thofe  of  medals. 

Characters,  or  fymbols,  are  now  chiefly  affeCted  in  the  fe- 
veral parts  of  mathematics;  particularly  r.i  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  aftronomy  : as  alfo  in  medicine,  chemiftry, 
mufic,  & c.  The  principal  of  each  kind  we  (hall  here  fub- 

join. 

Characters  ufed  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

a,  b,  c,  and  d,  the  firit  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  the  figns,. 
or  characters  that  denote  given  quantities ; and  z,  y,  x,  & c. 
the  laft  letters,  are  the  characters  of  quantities  fought. 
Some  for  the  former,  ufe  confonants,  or  large  letters  ; and 
vowels,  or  fmall  ones,  for  the  latter. 

Stifelius  firil  ufed  the  capitals  A,  B,  C,  &c.  for  the 
quantities,  unknown  or  required.  Afterwards,  Vieta  ufed 
the  capital  vowels  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  for  quantities, 
unknown  or  required,  and  the  confonants  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  for  known  or  given  numbers.  Harriot  changed  Vieta’s 
capitals  into  the  fmall  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  for  unknown,  and 
l,  c,  d,  Sec.  for  known  quantities.  And  Des  Cartes  chang- 
ed Harriot’s  vowels  for  the  latter  letters  z,  y,  x,  Sec.  and 
the  confonants  for  the  firil  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  See. 

Note,  Equal  quantities  are  denoted  by  the  fame  cha- 
racter. 

For  the  method  of  expreffing  the  powers  of  quantities. 
See  Algebra. ' 

m,  n,  r,  s,  t,  Sec.  are  characters  of  indeterminate  expo- 
nents, both  of  ratios  and  powers  ; thus  xm,  y ",  zr , Sec.  de- 
note indeterminate  powers  of  different  kinds;  mx,  ny,  rz, 
different  multiples,  or  fubmultiples  of  the  quantities  x,  y,  z, 
according  as  m,  n,  r,  are  either  whole  numbers  or  fractions. 

+ the  fign  of  addition,  is  called  the  affirmative , or  po- 
ftive  fign,  and  is  read  plus,  or  more ; thus  9 -j-  3,  is  read 
9 plus  3)  or  9 more  3 : that  is,  the  fum  of  9 and  3,  equal 
to  12. 

When  this  character  is  fet  before  any  Angle  quantity,  it 
denotes  that  it  is  an  affirmative  or  pofitive  quantity  ; when 
it  is  fet  between  two  or  more  quantities,  it  denotes  their 
fum,  lhewing  that  the  latter  are  to  be  added  to  the  former. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  when,  or  by  whom,  this  fign  was 
jtrft  introduced ; but  we  owe  it  probably  to  the  Germans, 


and  it  feems  to  have  been  firil  ufed  by  Stifelius  in  his- arith- 
metic printed  in  1544..  The  early  writers  on  algebra  ufed 
the  word  plus  in  Latin,  or  piu  in  Italian,  for  addition  ; as 
they  ufed  minus,  or  mcno,  or  merely  the  initial  m,  for  fub- 
traclion  : and  thus  thefe  operations  were  denoted  in  Italy 
by  Lucas  de  Burgo,  Tartalea,  and  Cardan,  while  the  figns 
+ and  — were  employed  much  about  the  time  in  Germany 
by  Stifelius,  Scheubelius,  and  others,  for  the  fame  opera- 
tions. 

— Before  a fingle  quantity,  (hews  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  to  be  a negative  quantity. 

Between  quantities,  it  is  alfo  the  fign  of  fubtraCtion,  and 
is  read  minus,  or  lefs ; thus  14  — 2,  is  read  14  minus,  or 
abating  2 ; that  is,  the  remainder  of  14,  after  2 has  been 
fubtraCled,  viz.  12.  This  fign  firft  occurs  in  Stifelius. 

= Is  the  fign  of  equality : thus,  9 + 3 — 14  — 2 ; fig- 
nifies  9 plus  3,  to  be  equal  to  14,  minus  2. 

This  character  was  ufed  by  Robert  Recorde,  and  after 
him  by  Harriot : Des  Cartes  in  lieu  of  it  ufes  ao. 

Wolfius,  and  fome  other  authors,  ufe  the  fame  character, 
= , for  the  identity  of  ratios  ; or  to  denote  the  terms  to  be- 
in  a geometrical  proportion  ; which  molt  authors  exprefs 
thus’:: 

x Is  the  fign  of  multiplication,  denoting  the  quantities 
on  either  fide  to  be  multiplied  into  one  another,  and  was 
introduced  by  Oughtred  ; thus,  4 x 6,  is  read  4 multiplied, 
by  6;  or  the  faCtum,  or  produCt  of  4 and  6 = 24  ; or  the 
reCtangle  between  4 and  6. 

Ordinarily,  however,  in  algebra,  the  fign  is  omitted,  and 
the  two  quantities  put  together:  thus  bd  expreffes  the 
product  of  the  two  numbers  denoted  by  b and  d,  which 
fuppofe  2 and  4,  the  produft  whereof  is  8,  fignified  by 
b d. 

Wolfius,  and  others,  make  the  fign  of  multiplication  a 
dot  (.)  between  the  two  faCtors:  thus  6. 2 fignifies  the  pro- 
duct of  6 and  2 = 12. 

Where  one  or  both  the  faCtors  are  compounded  of  feveral 
letters,  they  are  diftinguiffied  by  a line  drawn  over  them  : thus, 
the  faCtum  of  a + b — c into  d,  is  wrote  d x a -f-  b — c. 

Guido  Grandio,  and  after  him  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  and 
others,  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  lines,  in  lieu  thereof  dif- 
tinguiih  the  compound  fa&ors,  by  including  them  in  a pa- 
renthefis,  thus  (a  -j-  b c)  d. 

The  parenthefis  ( ),  as  a vinculum,  was  invented  by 
Albert  Girard,  and  ufed  in  fuch  expreffions  as  thefe 
V (/2  + V.5120),  and  B (B  q - f-  C q ),  both  for  uni- 
verfal  roots,  and  multiplication.  Sec.  The  ftraight-lined 

vinculum  — was  ufed  by  Vieta  for  the  fame  purpofe  : 

thus  A — B in  B + C. 

~ Is  the  character  of  divifion,  and  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Pell : thus,  a —b  denotes  the  quantity  a to  be  divided 
by  b. 

Indeed,  ordinarily,  in  algebra,  the  quotient  is  expreffed 
fraCtion-wife ; thus,  — denotes  the  quotient  of  a divided 
by  b. 

Wolfius,  &c.  make  the  fign  of  divifion  (:)  thus,  8 A, 
denotes  the  quotient  of  8 divided  by  4 = 2. 

If  either  the  divifor  or  dividend,  or  both,  be  compofed  of 
feveral  letters,  v.  g.  a + b,  divided  by  c ; inltead  of  writing 

the  quotient  fraCtion-wife,  thus,  — ■ — ■ Wolfius,  Sec.  in- 

c 

elude  the  compound  quantities  in  a parenthefis ; thus,  {a  + t 
• c),  or  (a  + b)  : c. 

Is  the  character  of  involution,  or  of  producing  the 
fquare  of  any  quantity,  by  multiplying  it  by  itfelf. 
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\v  The  character  of  evolution , or  of  extracting  the  roots 
out  of  the  feveral  powers,  the  reverfe  oi  <&.  Both  thefe 
characters  were  ufed  by  Dr,  Pell. 

■7  Is  the  fit; n of  majority , or  of  the  excels  of  one  quan- 
tity beyond  another:  feme  ufe  this  C or  this  T 

A Is  the  fign  of  minority.  Thefe  two  characters  were 
fir  ft  introduced  by  Harriot,  and  have  been  fince  ufed  by 
Wallis  and  Lamy.  Other  authors  ufe  others  ; fome  this 

C/3  The  fign  of Jimi/ituds,  commended  in  the  Mifcellanea 
Berolinenlla,  and  ufed  by  Leibnitz,  Wollius,  and  others  ; 
though  the  generality  of  authors  ufe  none. 

The  fame  charafter  is  ufed  by  other  authors  for  the  dif- 
ference between  two  quantities,  while  it  is  yet  unknown 
which  is  the  greater.  It  was  introduced  for  this  purpofe 
of  denoting  a general  difference  by  Dr.  Wallis. 

j Is  the  character  of  radicality,  and  fhews  that  the  root 
of  the  quantity,  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  extracted,  or  to 
be  extracted:  thus  V25>  or  V25’  denotes  the  fquare  root 
of  25,  viz.  5 ; and  v'25,  the  cube  root  of  25.  This  fign  is 
derived  from  the  initial  R or  r of  radix  or  root,  which  was 
ufed  at  firlt  by  Paciolus,  Cardan,  See.  The  character  A/  feems 
to  have  been  firlt  ufed  by  St'fclius  in  1544,  and  by  Robert 
Recorde  in  1557 . At  firlt  they  ufed  the  initial  of  the  name 
after  it,  to  denote  the  feveral  roots : as  A,/ q the  quadrate  or 
fquare  root,  and  ^/c  the  cubic  root.  But  the  numeral  in- 
dices of  the  root  were  prefixed  by  Albert  Girard,  juft  as 
they  are  now  ufed,  viz.  SJ , , the  2d,  3d,  or  4th 

root.  See  Root. 

This  character  fometimes  affects  feveral  quantities  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a line  drawn  over  them,  thus,  y/ b 4-  il,  denotes 
the  fquare  root  of  the  fum  of  l and  d. 

Wolfius,  Sec.  in  lieu  hereof,  includes  the  roots  compofed 
oF  feveral  quantities  in  a parenthefis,  adding  its  index  : thus, 
(a  4-  b — c Y denotes  the  fquare  o£  a + b — c,  ordinarily 

written  a 4-  b — c\". 

: Is  the  character  of  arithmetical  proportion  disjunCt  ; 
thus,  7.3:  13.9,  intimates  3 to  be  exceeded  by  7,  as 
much  as  9 by  13  ; viz.  by  4. 

::  This  is  the  charafter  of  identity  of  ratio,  and  geome- 
trical proportion  disjunft  ; thus,  S : 4 ::  30  : 15,  expreffes 
the  ratio  of  30  to  13,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  8 to  4 ; 
or  that  the  four  terms  are  in  geometrical  proportion,  viz. 
8 to  4,  as  30  to  15.  This  charafter  was  introduced  by 
Oughtred. 

Wolfius,  in  lieu  hereof,  ufes  the  charafter  of  equality  = ; 
which  he  prefers  to  the  former,  as  being  more  fcientifical 
and  exprefiive. 

44-  The  charafter  of  geometrical  proportion  continued, 
implying  the  ratio  to  be  carried  on  without  interruption  : 
thus,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  44-  are  in  the  fame  uninterrupted  pro- 
portion. This  mark  was  introduced  by  Oughtred. 

When  one  or  more  terms  in  an  equation  are  wanting, 
their  places  are  ufually  marked  with  one  or  more  afterifms  ; 

+ py  + \P'~ [ 

- py  - IP*  > = 0 •/*  - 

+ 7 J 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

Character  of  Decimals.  See  Separatrix. 

Characters  ufecl  in  AJlronomy. 

Herfchel,  or  Georgian  5 Venus, 

planet.  £ Mercury. 

f?  Saturn.  O The  Sun. 

2f  Jupiter.  & The  Moon. 

$ Mars.,  © The  Earth,  or  2 , 


T Aries.  es=  Libra.- 

8 Taurus.  tq  Scorpio. 

H Gemini.  p Sagittarius. 

23  Cancer,  VJ  Capricornus, 

SL  Leo.  ZZ  Aquarius. 

tyl  Virgo.  X Pifces. 

The  charafters  for  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupi- 
ter, Venus,  and  Saturn,  are  ufed  to  denote  the  days  of  the 
week,  viz.  Sunday,  Monday,  See. 

With  regard  to  the  mythological  fignification  of  thefe 
charafters,  we  may  obferve,  that  antiquaries  and  aftrolo- 
“ gers,  according  to  whofe  opinion  the  planets  were  firft  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  them,  confidered  them  as  the  attributes  of  the 
deities  of  the  fame  name.  The  circle,  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
among  the  Egyptians,  was  the  fymbol  of  divinity  and  per- 
fection, and  feems  with  great  propriety  to  have  been  chofen 
by  them  as  the  charafter  of  the  fun ; efpecially  as,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  fmall  ftrokes  projefting  from  its  circumference, 
it  may  form  foine  reprefentation  of  the  emiffion  of  rays. 
Some  have  thought,  however,  that  the  charafter  of  the  fun, 
O,  is  the  pifture  of  a buckler;  the  middle  point  of  which 
reprefents  the  umbo  or  bofs ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  the 
bucklers  of  the  ancients  ufed  to  be  bright,  in  order  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  (vid.  Plautum,  art.  i.  fc.  1.)  Hyde, 
(de  Rel.  Vet.  Perf.  p.  106  ) informs  us,  that  the  Perfians 
often  call  the  fun  by  a word  which  fignines  a buckler ; and 
in  MSS.  the  character  is  often  a buckler,  feen  in  a fide  view; 
often  a cone,  which  was  facred  to  the  fun,  (Porphyr.  ap. 
Eufeb.  Prsep.  Evang.  p.  98.)  A circle  is  mentioned  as  an 
Egyptian  charafter  of  the  fun,  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
(Strom.  1.  v.  p.  65 7.  ed.  Potteri).  The  femicircle  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  image  of  the  moon,  the  only  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  appears  under  that  form  to  the  naked 
eye  ; and  accordingly  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  Clemens,  (ubi 
fupra.)  As  to  the  characters  of  the  planets,  the  common 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  taken  from  the  fymbols  of  thofe 
deities  whofe  names  they  bear  : thus,  the  charafter  of  Mer- 
cury g is  his  caduceus  or  wand,  with  ferpents  twifting 
round  it  • that  of  Venus  g , a looking-glafs,  with  a handle  ; 
that  of  Mars  $ , a lance  and  buckler;  that  of  Jupiter  If, 
his  thunderbolt ; or,  as  others  more  generally  agree,  the  firft 
letter  Z of  his  name  in  Greek,  with  a ftroke  through  it,  as 
a mark  of  abbreviation  ; and  that  of  Saturn  , a fickle  or 
feythe.  ( Riccioli,  Almag.  vii.  c.  1.  vol.  x.  p.480.)  Sal- 
mafius,  (Plin.  Exercit.  p.  1237,)  fuppofes,  that  all  the  cha- 
racters are  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  pla- 
nets. Kircher,  fomewhat  fancifully,  (CEdip.  Egypt,  t.  ii. 
pars  2.  p.  402.)  compounds  the  characters  of  the  planeU 
out  of  © and  J)  , a crofs  +,  the  mark  ufed  for  the  four 
elements,  and  'y,  the  charafter  of  Aries,  which,  he  fays. 


-}-y=o.  See 


denotes  fruitfulnefs. 

Characters  of  the  Afpefts,  Nodes , £sV» 

S or 

d Conjunction. 

Bq  Biquintile. 

SS 

Semifextile. 

Vc  Quincunx. 

* 

Sextile. 

§ Oppofition. 

Q. 

Quintile. 

Q,  Scorpion’s  head. 

□ 

Qiiartile,  or  quadra- 

cending node. 

ture. 

£S  Scorpion’stail,or  1 

Td 

Tridecile. 

ing  node. 

A 

Trine. 

Characters  of  Time.  ' 

A.  M.  ( ante  meridiem)  or  M.  morning. 

O.  or  M.  noon. 

P.  M.  (pojl  meridiem)  or  A.  afternoon. 

Characters,  Chemical.  The  reafons  that  have  chiefly 

led.'1 


CHARACTERS. 


led  to  the  invention  and  ufe  of  chemical  charaders,  are  the 
two  following  ; namely,  their  concifenefs,  and  the  facility 
which  they  afford  of  concealing  from  the  uninitiated  the 
knowledge  of  valuable  or  curious  faffs.  The  latter  reafon 
is  that  by  which  the  ancient  chemifts  were  for  the  mod; 
part  influenced  ; the  former  is  that  which  has  induced  fome 
modern  chemifts  to  their  adoption. 

In  the  early  ages  of  chemiftry,  or  rather  of  alchemy,  this 
fcience  was  intimately  conneded  with  aftrology  ; and,  being 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  and  the  Sara- 
cens after  their  conqueft  of  Egypt,  it  is  no  wonder  (efpe- 
ci ally  when  the  fuppofed  importance  of  the  ftudy  is  taken 
into  confideration)  that  hieroglyphics  (hould  be  adopted, 
to  exprefs  both  the  fubftances  of  experiment,  and  the  pro- 
cefles  to  which  they  were  fubjed. 

The  extenfive  deftrudion  of  chemical  books  in  Egypt, 
by  order  of  Dioclefian,  and  the  combuflion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library  by  the  Arabs,  in  all  probability  occafioned  the 
lofs  of  many  curious  faffs  and  proccffes,  and  the  charaffers 
in  which  they  were  recorded:  the  utter  incomprehenfiblenefs 
alfo  of  many  of  the  early  manuferipts  on  thefe  fubjeffs  that 
are  yet  extant,  (efpecially  thofe  written  in  Greek  or  Arabic), 
has  confiderably  diminifhed  the  number  of  charaffers  which 
it  is  at  all  worth  while  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  reprefent- 

ins- 

In  the  table  of  ancient  chemical  charaffers,  Plate  Chemiflry , 
are  comprehended  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
works  of  chemifts,  from  the  time  of  Roger  Bacon  to  Berg- 
man. It  is  obvious,  even  on  a curfory  infpeffion,  that  fome 
of  thefe  are  borrowed  from  the  fcience  of  aftronomy ; 
that  others  are  mere  arbitrary  figos;  and  that  others  are 
rude  types  or  hieroglyphics  : the  whole  being  deftitute  of 
any  uniform  fyftem,  and  very  little  applicable  to  the  ufe  of 
chemiftry,  after  it  had  affumed  a feientifle  form. 

Bergman,  being  aware  of  the  ufeleffnefs  of  the  old  figns, 
has  rejeffed  all  except  thofe  employed  to  denote  chemical 
fubftances  : to  thefe  he  has  added  others  to  reprefent  thofe 
bodies  which  were  unknown  to  the  older  chemifts ; and  has 
formed  the  whole  into  a fyftem,  capable  of  exprefling  in  a 
tabular  form,  with  brevity  and  clearnefs,  the  refults  of  Angle 
and  compound  affinity,  which  was  the  only  purpofe  to 
which  they  were  applied  by  this  eminent  chemift. 

When  Eavoifier  had  invented  the  fyftem  of  chemiftry 
which  is  at  prefent  received,  and  had  reformed  the  nomen- 
clature in  conformity  with  it,  two  of  his  countrymen,  Meffrs. 
Haffenfratz  and  Aaet,  chofe  to  employ  theinfelves  in  the 
formation  of  a fpecies  of  ftenography  to  corrtfpond  with 
the  terms  of  the  new  fyftem  ; but  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age 
being  convinced  that  to  add  to  the  ntceffary  difficulties  "of 
the  moll  comprehenlive  of  all  feiences  was  wholly  needlefs, 
has  fo  unanimoufly  rejeded  the  fetters  which  thefe  gentle- 
men have  taken  the  trouble  to  forge,  that  any  criticifm  upon 
the  fubjed  would  be  entirely  fuperfluous. 

Characters  in  Commerce. 

D°  Ditto,  the  fame.  Pound  weight. 

N°  Numero,  or  number.  C.  or  © Hundred  weight,  or 
F°  Folio,  or  page.  1 12  pound. 

f.  vfr°‘{  Mo.  ^ 

V Verio,  J -p.  Per , or  by.  As  'p-  arm. 

by  the  year,  'p  cent. 

1.  or  £.  fterling,  Pound  by  the  hundred,  & c. 

fterling.  Rx  Rixdollar. 

s'.  Shillings.  Dc  Ducat. 

d.  Pence,  or  Deniers.  P.  S.  Poftfcript. 

Characters  tn  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

|1  Is  the  charader  of  parallelifm ; implying  two  lines  or 


planes  to  be  equidiftant  from  one  another.  See  Pa- 
rallel. 

A A tiiangle.  See  Triangle. 

H A fquare.  A.  Equality  of  fides. 

[J  □ A redarigle.  < An  angle. 

0 A circle.  A right  angle. 

— Equality  of  angles.  _J_  A perpendicular. 

0 A degree;  thus,  750  implies  75  degrees. 

' A minute,  or  prime;  thus,  $0'  implies  50  minutes.  ", 

See.  the  charaders  of  feeonds,  thirds,  fourths,  &c. 
of  a degree;  thus,  5",  6'",  18"",  10"'",  denote  j feeonds^ 
6 thirds,  18  fourths,  and  20  fifths. 

Note.  The  fame  charaders  are  fometimes  ufed,  where, 
the  progreffion  is  by  tens,  as  it  is  here  by  fixties. 

Characters  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  IT c. 

, Comma.  ’ Apoftrophe. 

; Semicolon.  ' Emphafis,  or  accent. 

• Colon.  u Breve. 

. Period.  _ “ Dialyfis. 

! Exclamation.  A Caret,  and  circumflex. 

? Interrogation.  “ Quotation. 

()  Paren thefts.  -j-  and  * References. 

[]  Crotchet.  § Sedion,  or  Divifion. 

- Hyphen.  «[[  Paragraph. 

LL.  D.  Dodor  of  Laws,  or  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 
SS.  T.D.  Sacro-Sandas  Theologize  Dodor,  or  D.  D.  i.  e. 
Dodor  in  Divinity. 

J.  V.  D.  Dodor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

M.  D.  Dodor  in  Phyfic. 

V.  D.  M.  Verbi  Dei  'Minifter,  Minifter  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

A.  M.  Artium  Magifter,  Mafler  of  Arts. 

A.  B.  Artium  Baccalaureus,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Characters  ufed  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Infinites. 

The  charader  of  an  infinitefimal,  or  fluxion  ; thus,  x y , 
&c.  exprefs  the  fluxions,  or  differentials  of  the  variable  quan- 
tities a;  and  y ; two,  three,  or  more  dots,  denote  fecond, 
third,  or  higher  fluxions.  See  Fluxion. 

1 his  method  of  denoting  the  fluxions,  we  owe  to  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions  : it  is  adhered  to  by  the 
Enghffi  ; but  foreigners  generally  follow  M.  Leibnitz,  and 
in  lieu  of  a dot  prefix  the  letter  d to  the  variable  quantity  ; 
on  pretence  of  avoiding  the  cor.fufion  ariiing  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  dots,  in  the  differencing  of  differentials. 

d 1 he  charader  of  a differential  of  a variable  quantity, 
thus,  cl  x is  the  differential  of  x ; d y the  differential  of  y 

1 he  charader  was  firft  introduced  by  M.  Leibnitz-  and  is 

followed  by  all  but  the  Engliffi.  See  Calculus  Differen- 
tial! s.  M 

Characters  among  the  Ancient  Lawyers,  and  in  Ancient 
Injcriptions . 

| parag^pho.  P.  p.  Pater  Patti*, 

ff.  Digeflis.  C.  Code. 

E-  Extra-  CC.  Confules. 

S.  1 . Q__ R.  Senatus  Popu-  T.  Titulus,  &c. 

lufque  Romanes.  P.  p.  D.  D.  Propria  pecunia 

il/i  V . boms  avibus,  or  Bonis  dedicavit. 

aufpiciis.  D.  D.  M.  Done  dedit  Monu- 

beto.  benatufconfulto.  mentum. 

Characters  in  Ucdicine  and  Pharmacy. 

}y  Recipe.  3 A Drachm. 

«>  “a,  or  ana,  of  each  alike.  9 A Scruple. 

Ill  a Pound,  or  pint.  gr.  Grain. 

J An  Ounce.  £ or  sf.  Half  of  any  thing. 

Cong. 


CHARACTERS. 


Cong.  Cong’us,  a gallon.  S.  A.  According  to  art. 

Cecil.  Cochleare,  a fpoonful.  Q^S.  A fufficient  quantity. 
M.  Manipulus,  a handful.  pb  As  much  as  you  pleafe. 

P.  A pugil.  P.  P.  Pulvis  Patrum,  or  Je- 

-P.  IS..  Equal  quantities.  fuii’s  Bark. 

Characters  ufed  in  Mufti. 

Charadters  of  the  mufical  notes,  with  their  proportions. 


“j  A Large 

A Long 

H Breve 
© Semibreve 

Minim 


"1 


c 


Crotchet 


Quaver 


j or  ^ Semiquaver 
or  r,  Demifemiquaver 


. Charadter  of  a flat  note.  This  character,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a line  or  fpace,  (hews,  that  all  the  notes  in 
that  line  or  fpace  are  to  be  taken  a femitone  lower  than  in 
the  natural  feries  ; affedting,  in  like  manner,  all  the  odtaves, 
both  above  and  below.  When  it  is  prefixed  accidentally  to 
any  note,  it  (hews  that  note  alone  to  be  a femitone  lower 
than  it  would  otherwife  be. 


% 


Character  of  a natural  note.  Where,  in  a line  or 
feries  of  artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  for  either 
(harps  or  flats,  the  natural  note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is 
denoted  by  this  character. 

Charadter  of  treble  clef. 

Mean  clef. 

* Bafe  clef. 

Characters  of  Time. 

2,  or  -§■,  or  4,  charadters  of  common  or  duple  time,  figni- 
fying  the  meafure  of  two  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two  notes  3 
of  which  four  make  a femibreve. 


H 


C<td) 


5$  Charadter  of  a (harp  note.  This  charadter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a line  or  fpace,  denotes  all  the  notes  in  that  line 
or  fpace  to  be  taken  a femitone  higher  than  in  the  natural 
feries.  And  the  fame  affedts  all  their  odtaves,  above  and 
below,  though  not  marked. 

When  the  charadter  is  prefixed  to  any  particular  note,  it 
(hews  that  note  alone  to  be  a femitone  higher  than  it  would 
be  without  fuch  character. 


Charadters  that  diftinguifli  the  movements 

in  common  time  ; the  firft  implying  flow,  the  fecond  brifk, 
third,  very  quick. 

i>  §>  4 , f,  i%>  characters  of  the  Ample  triple  time,  whofe 
meafure  is  equal  either  to  three  femibreves,  or  to  three  mi- 
nims, & c. 


#.  or 


Refts  or  Paufes  of  Time. 


or  characters  of  mixed  triple  time,  where  the 
meafure  is  equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers,  &c. 

4,  or  4,  orx^j  or  l>  characters  of  compound  triple 
time. 

*4 , or  or  44  ; or  44  or  , charadters  of  the  fourth 
fpecies  of  triple  time  5 called  the  meafure  of  twelve  times, 
b 
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See  the  Plate  Time-table  ancient  and  z? 

modern.  ^ 

Characters  on  Tomb-jlones. 

S.  V.  Si/le,  Viator;  Stay , Traveller. 

M.  S.  Memories  Sacrum  ; Sacred  to  Memory, 

I).  M.  Diis  Manilas. 

IHS.  Jefus. 

XP.  A character  found  on  ancient  monuments,  about  the 
meaning  whereof  authors  are  not  agreed.  See  Catacomb. 

Characters,  in  Secret  Writing.  See  Cipher. 

Characters,  in  Swift  Writing,  or  (liort-hand.  See 
Stenographia. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  manner,  air,  or  affem- 
blage  of  qualities,  refulting  from  feveral  particular  marks, 
which  diltinguifh  a thing  from  any  other,  fo  as  it  may  be 
known  thereby. 


Thus,  we  fay,  the  charadter  of  Achilles ; generality  and 
greatnefsof  mind  formed  the  charadterof  the  Romans  ; Cicero 
had  a character  of  politenefs,  which  is  wanting  in  DemoL 
thenes  ; every  paffion  has  its  peculiar  character. 

The  writers  of  characters  are,  Theophraftus,  whofe  frag- 
ments  are  (till  extant ; Du  Moulin,  in  his  Exemplar  Morum  ; 
Pafchal,  in  his  Charadteres  Virtutum  & yi  riorum  ; M.  de  la 
Chambre,  in  his  Charadters  of  the  Paffions : and  De  la 
Bruyere,  in  his  Charadters  and  Manners  of  *he  Age. 

The  drawing  of  charadters  is  one  of  the  mod  fplendid, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the  mod  difficult  ornaments  of 
hiftorical  eompofition.  For  charadters  are  generally  con- 
fidered  as  profefled  exhibitions  of  fine  writing ; and  an 
hiilorian,  who  fecks  to  (bine  in  them,  is  frequently  in  danger 
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of  carrying  refinements  to  excefs,  from  a defire  of  appearing 
very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  fo 
many  contrails,  and  fubtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we 
are  rather  dazzled  with  fparkling  expreffions,  than  enter- 
tained with  any  clear  conception  of  a human  character.  A 
writer,  who  would  charadterife  in  an  inftructive  andmalterly 
manner,  (hould  be  fimple  in  his  ftyle,  and  ihould  avoid  all 
qnaintnefs  and  affectation  ; at  the  fame  time  not  contenting 
himfelf  with  giving  us  general  outlines  only,  but  defcending 
into  thofe  peculiarities  which  mark  a character,  in  its  molt 
Unking  and  diliinCtive  features.  The  Greek  hiftorians 
fometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  profe ffed 
characters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  moil  la- 
boured this  part  of  hiftorical  compofition,  are  Sallufl,  and 
Tacitus.  In  defcribing  characters,  as  well  as  in  relating 
tranfaCtions,  t’nejfiltorian  ihould  alway'3  fliew  himfelf  to  be 
on  the  fide  of  virtue.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifierent 
with  refpeti  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affeCt  a 
crafty  and  political,  rather  than  moral  turn  of  thought, 
will,  befides  oilier  bad  effeCts,  derogate  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  hiftorical  compofition,  and  will  render  the  ftrain 
of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninterefting.  See  History. 

Character,  is  a term  in  common  with  all  the  arts,  im- 
plying fomething  peculiar  and  original.  In  Mufic,  per- 
haps more  than  in  any  other  art,  this  term  is  wanted  ; as  a 
movement  or  compofition,  faid  to  be  of  a diftinct  cafl  or 
character,  implies  invention.  Without  fome  fpecific  ftamp 
or  impreffion,  to  awaken  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  fome 
paffion,  affeCtion,  or  fenfation,  it  is  of  no  character,  but  re- 
fembles  Shakefpeare’s  “ Fellow  without  mark  or  likeli- 
hood. ” 

It  is  but  in  modern  times  that  this  kind  of  ftamp  has  bc-eri 
aimed  at  or  expeCted.  Neither  Corelli  nor  Geminiani 
ftamped  the  melodies  of  their  movements  with  any  thing  but 
a kind  of  wafer  feal,  regularly  barred  indeed.  Pure  and 
fweet  harmony,  mafterly  fugues,  and  pleafing  efftCls  are  pro- 
duced in  moft  of  their  productions  ; but  that  innate  arid 
ftriking  caft  of  melody,  which  is  inftantly  felt,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  a movement  from  all  others,  and  which,  without 
learned  modulation,  ftudied  combinations,  or  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  feizes  the  attention,  impreffes  itfclf 
on  the  hearer’s  memory,  never  to  be  effaced,  is  wanting. 

Handel  has  chorufes  of  every  fpecies  of  character,  and 
more  fongs  than  any  compofer  of  his  time.  “ Return,  O 
God  of  Hoffs,”  is  a fublime  Application.  “ He  was  de- 
fpifed  and  rejedted,”  is  impreffed  with  a deep  and  dignified 
forrow.  “ He  fhall  feed  his  flock  like  a Ihepherd,”  has  a 
true  paftoral  caff. 

Pergolefi,  Jomelli,  Piccini,  and  Sacchini,  have  produced 
airs  of  character  fo  frequently,  that  it  is  now  formed  into  a 
principle  by  men  of  original  genius,  fuch  as  Faefielio,  Cima- 
rofa,  and  Sard  in  Italy,  and  Emanuel  Bach,  Hayda,  and 
Mozart  in  Germany,  who  have  feldom  let  a movement 
go  out  of  their  hands  ere  they  have  affixed  their  feal 
to  it. 

Gluck  produced  great  effefls  by  harmony,  energy,  and 
bold  modulation  ; but  his  melodies  have  feldom  any  peculiar 
mark  of  pathos,  grace,  or  novelty. 

Character,  in  Poetry,  efpecially  the  epopea  and  dra- 
ma, is  the  refult  of  the  manners,  or  that  which  each  per- 
fon  has  peculiar  and  Angular  in  his  manners,  whereby  he  is 
diftinguilhed  from  others.  In  the  drama  characters  are 
chiefly  difplayed  by  means  of  fentiments  and  paffions : but 
in  the  epopea,  or  epic  poetry,  which  comprehends  a greater 
compafs  of  time  and  action,  and  which  therefore  allows  a 
more  full  difplay  of  charadters,  they  are  difplayed  chiefly  by 
means  of  adlions. 


As  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature, 
and  to  form  a probable  interefting  tale,  he  mull  ftudy  to 
give  all  his  perfonages'  proper  and  well  fupported  charac-* 
ters  ; fuch  as  difplay  the  features  of  human  nature.  This 
is  called  by  Ariftotle  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  is  by 
no  means  neceffary  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good ; im- 
perfeCt,  nay,  vicious  characters  may  find  a proper  place  ; 
though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  feerns  to  require,  that  the 
principal  figures  exhibited  fhould  be  fuch  as  tend  to  raife 
admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  and  contempt.  But 
whatever  the  character  be  which  a poet  gives  to  any  of  his 
actors,  he  muff  take  care  to  preferve  it  uniform,  and, con- 
fident with  itfelf.  Every  thing  which  that  perfott  fays  'or 
does,  tnuft  be  fuited  to  it,  and  muff  ferve  to  diftinguifli  him 
from  any  other.  Poetic  characters  may  be -divided  into  two 
kinds,  general  and  particular : the  former  are  fuch  as  are 
wife,  brave,  and  virtuous,  without  any  farther  diftinCtion  ; 
the  latter  exprefs  the  fpxies  of  bravery,  of  wifdom,  of 
virtue,  for  w hich  any  one  is  eminent ; they  exhibit  the  pe- 
culiar features  which  diltinguith  one  individual  from  ano- 
ther, which  mark  the  difference  of  the  fame  moral  quality 
in  different  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with  other 
difpofitions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  fuch  peculiar  cha- 
racters, genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  In  this  part  Homer  has 
particularly  excelled  ; Taffo  approaches  the  neareft  to  Ho- 
mer; and  Virgil  has  been  the  moft  deficient. 

It  has  been  the  praCtice  of  all  epic  poets  to  feledt  fome 
one  perfonage,  whom  they  diftinguifli  above  all  the  reft, 
and  make  the  hero  of  the  tale.  This  is  confidered  as  effen- 
tial  to  epic  compofition,  and  is  attended  with  feveral  advan- 
tages. It  renders  the  unity  of  the  fubjedt  more  fenfible, 
when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which,  as  a to  centre, 
all  the  reft  refer.  It  tends  to  interell  us  more,  in  the  enter- 
prife  which  is  carried  on  ; and  it  gives  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  difplaying  one 
character  with  peculiar  fplendour.  It  has  been  afked,  who 
then  is  the  hero  of  Paradife  Loft  ? The  Devil,  it  has  been 
anfwered  by  fome  critics ; and  in  confequence  of  this  idea, 
much  ridicule  and  cenfure  have  been  thrown  upon  Mil- 
ton.  But  thefe  critics  have  miftaken  that  author’s  inten- 
tion, by  proceeding  upon  a fuppofition  that,  in  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  poem,  the  hero  mult  needs  be  triumphant. 
Whereas  Milton  followed  a different  plan,  and  has  given  a 
tragic  conclnfion  to  a poem,  otherwife  epic  in  its  form. 
For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero;  that  is,  the  capital  and 
moft  interefting  figure  in  his  poem.  Blair’s  Ledtures  on 
Rhetoric,  &c.  vol.  iii. 

The  poetical  character,  Boffu  obferves,  is  not  properly 
any  virtue  or  quality  in  particular!  but  it  is  a compofition 
of  feveral,  mixed  and  combined  in  various  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  occafions  of  the  fable,  and  the  unity  of  the 
adtion.  All  the  fimple  qualities  that  enter  this  compound, 
muff  not  have  the  fame  rank,  nor  be  equal  to  each  other: 
fince,  in  that  cafe,  one  prevailing  on  one  occafion,  and  ano- 
ther on  another,  the  charadter  will  appear  changeable;  and 
the  poem,  as  well  as  the  hero,  will  feem  animated  with  fe- 
veral fouls. 

There  mult,  therefore,  be  one  to  reign  over  all  the  reft  ; 
and  this  mult  be  found  in  fome  degree  in  every  part : juft 
as  the  fame  hero,  in  feveral  paintings,  fhould  have  the  fame 
lines  and  features,  how  different  foever  his  poftures  and  paf- 
fions may  be. 

This  firft  quality  in  Plomer’s  Achilles,  is  wrath  ; in 
Ulyffes,  diffimulation  ; and  in  Virgil’s  Htneas,  mildnefs  : 
each  of  which  may,  by  way  of  eminence,  be  called  the  cha- 
radter of  thofe  heroes. 

Thefe  are  never  to  go  alone,  but  always  are  to  be  accom- 
panied 
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yarned  with  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  luftre  ; either 
by  hiding  their  defcdts,  as  in  Achilles,  whofe  anger  is  pal- 
liated by  great  courage  : or  by  making  them  center  in  fortie 
folid  virtue,  as  in  Ulyffes,  whofe  diffimulation  makes  a part 
of  his  prudence  ; and  iEneas,  whofe  mildnefs  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  a fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Thefe  fecondary  qualities  of  courage,  prudence,  and  fub- 
miffion, make  the  goodnefs  of  the  characters  of  thofe  heroe3, 
and  even  of  the  poems. 

Boffu  adds,  that  the  quality  of  courage  muft  always  have 
a (hare  in  the  character  of  a hero,  to  ferve  as  a fupport 
to  the  relt  : the  heroic  character,  therefore,  he  makes  a 
compound  of  three  kinds  of  qualities.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
kind  are  neceffary  and  effential  to  the  fable  ; thofe  of  the 
fecond  are  the  fupplements,  or  embelliftiments  of  the  firft  ; 
and  courage,  which  fuftains  the  other  two,  makes  the  third. 

The  firlt,  which  is  the  chief,  is  to  be  fome  univerfal  qua- 
lity, to  have  place  on  all  occafions,  and  to  diltinguilh  the 
hero  wherever  he  is  found. 

For  the  unity  of  charafter,  we  have  Horace’s  exprefs  com- 
mand, Sit  quodvis  fn/iplex  duntaxat  id  unum.  Boffu  adds, 
that  the  charadter  is  not  lefs  the  foul  of  the  hero,  and  the 
whole  adtion,  than  the  fable  i*  of  the  poem  ; and  of  con- 
fequence  the  unity  muff  be  as  exact  in  the  one  as  the 
other : which  accordingly  we  find  obferved  both  by  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

The  unity  of  character  is  fomewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  manners : in  the  latter,  the  unity  or  equality  confifls 
in  not  giving  contrary  fentiments  to  the  fame  perfon  ; which 
is  not  fufScient  to  the  unity  of  character : but  to  this  muft 
be  added,  that  the  fame  fpirit  muft  always  appear  on  all  oc- 
cafions, whether  contrary  or  otherwife  : thus,  .Eneas  fhew- 
ing  great  goodnefs  in  the  firft  part  of  the  poem,  and  much 
valour  in  the  fecond,  but  without  difcovering  any  of  his 
former  piety,  and  gentlenefs;  there  had  been  no  offence 
againft  the  evennefs  of  the  manners,  but  much  againft  the 
unity  of  the  charaCier. 

So  that  befides  the  qualities  which  have  their  particular 
place  on  different  occafions,  there  muft  be  one  to  have  place 
throughout,  and  to  reign  over  all  the  others.  Without  this 
there  is  no  chara&er : as  would  be  the  cafe,  (hould  a poet 
give  his  hero  the  piety  of  iEneas,  and  the  courage  of  Achil- 
les, without  considering  the  feverity  of  the  one,  and  the 
mildnefs  of  the  other. 

A hero,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  as  brave  as  Achilles,  a3 
mild,  or  pious,  as  iEneas,  and,  if  the  writer  thinks  proper,  as 
prudent  as  Ulyffes;  but  it  would  be  a mere  chimera  to  imagine 
* hero,  with  the  particular  courage  of  Achilles,  the  piety 
of  .Eneas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ulyffes,  at  the  fame  time. 

The  unity  of  charafter  is  not  only  to  be  kept  in  the  hero, 
and  the  feveral  other  perfons  of  the  piece  ; but  alfo  in  that 
of  the  poem  itfelf : that  is,  all  the  charadf  ers,  how  oppofite 
foever,  muft  center  and  re-unite  in  that  of  the  hero  ; and  be 
fo  fwayed  by  it,  as  that  this  alone  may  feem  to  govern 
throughout  the  whole.  Thus  Homer  makes  wrath  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  Iliad ; and  artifice  and  diffimulation 
throughout  the  Odyffey ; the  hero’s  character  is  perceived 
every  where,  has  its  full  fway,  and  is  favoured  by  the  fimili- 
tude  of  the  charafters  of  fome  of  the  other  perfons.  Virgil 
had  a great  difficulty  to  grapple  with  to  preferve  his  unity  ; 
becaufeof  the  direft  oppofition  between  the  humours  of  his 
hero,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  of  his  perfons,  as  Turnus,  Me- 
zentius,  Dido,  &c.  He  therefore  takes  care  not  to  carry 
thofe  oppofite  charadters  to  their  full  length,  but  mode- 
rates and  reftrains  them  : and  as  that  moderation  could  not 
flow  naturally  from  the  perfons  themfelves,  it  is  produced 
cither  by  fomepaffioD,  as  in  Dido  ; or  fome  dependence,  as 
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in  Turnus  and  Mezentius.  To  this  artifice  he  adds  epifodes, 
accommodated  to  the  general  charadter,  by  which  he  inter-, 
rupts  the  particular  adtions,  which  require  an  oppofite  cha- 
radter. 

Claudian’s  condudt,  in  this  refpedt,  is  unpardonable  ; from 
the  horrible  characters  of  Pluto  and  the  Furies,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  hell,  he  paffes  to  the  gaiety  and  pleafures  of  the 
Graces,  gilded  palaces,  flowery  fields,  See.  He  has  as 
many  different  prevailing  characters  in  his  three  books,  a* 
Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  fixty.  See  Drama  and  Epopea. 
For  the  characters  in  Comedy  and  Tragedy  ; lee  thefe  ar- 
ticles. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  vifible  qualities,  which 
claim  refpedt  or  reverence  to  thofe  who  are  veiled  with  them. 

The  majefty  of  kings  gives  them  a character  which  pro- 
cures refpeCt  from  the  people.  A bifhop  (hould  fuftain  his 
character  by  learning  and  folid  piety  rather  than  by  worldly 
luftre,  St c. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  among  Divines , efpeeially  thofe 
of  the  Romifh  church,  for  an  indelible  mark,  or  impreffion, 
which  certain  facraments  are  fuppofed  to  leave  behind  them 
in  thofe  who  receive  them.  The  facraments  that  leave  this 
character  are  incapable  of  being  repeated.  The  character  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  fomething  phyfical.  The  facra- 
ments of  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  ordination,  in  particular, 
leave  fuch  indelible  character. 

Character,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  fynonymous  with  the 
definition  of  the  genera  of  animals,  plants,  Sec. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  the  general,  is  that  which 
characterizes  a thing  or  perfon,  i.  e.  conftitutes  its  character, 
whereby  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  others. 

Characteristic  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  Grammar , for  the 
principal  letter  of  a word  ; which  is  preferved  in  molt  of  its 
tenfes  and  moods,  its  derivatives  and  compounds. 

The  charadteriftic  frequently  fhews  its  etymology  ; and 
ought  conftantly  to  be  retained  in  its  orthography  ; fuch  is 
the  letter  r in  courfe,fort , See. 

The  charaCttriftics  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  Greek  grammar, 
efpeeially  in  the  formation  of  the  tenfes  ; as  being  the  fame 
in  the  fame  tenfes  of  all  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation,  ex- 
cepting in  the  prefent  tenfe,  which  has  feveral  charadteriftics  ; 
and  the  future,  the  aoriftus  primus,  the  preterperfedt,  and 
the  plufquam  perfedt  tenfe  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which 
have  two  charadteriftics.  The  charadteriftics  of  the  conju- 
gations in  the  Hebrew  grammar  are  the  letters  prefixed  to, 
or  inferted  between,  the  radical  letters  : e.  g.  3 of  Niphal, 
p7  and  ^ of  Hiphil,  j“J  of  Hophal,  and  of  Hithpahel. 
Thefe  technical  terms  have  obtained  luch  long  pofiVffion  in 
Hebrew  grammar,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
proper to  expel  them,  or  to  fubllitute  others  in  their  room. 
The  chief  inconvenience  attending  them  is,  that  they  repre- 
fent  only  the  pofition  or  fituation  of  the  letters  in  the  different 
modes  or  voices,  but  give  no  intimation  of  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  thefe  modes. 

Characteristic  of  a Logarithm , is  its  index  or  expo- 
nent. This  term  was  firft  ufed  by  Briggs  in  his  Arithme- 
tica  Logarithmica,  to  denote  the  integral  or  firft  part  of  a 
logarithm  towards  the  left  hand  ; and  this  expreffes  one  lefs 
than  the  number  of  integer  places  or  figures  in  the  number 
correfponding  to  that  logarithm,  or  how  far  the  firft  figure 
of  this  number  is  removed  from  the  place  of  units : thus,  o 
is  the  charadteriftic  of  all  numbers  from  1 to  10  ; 1 the 
charadteriftic  of  all  from  10  to  100;  2 of  all  from  100  to 
1000,  Sec.  See  Logarith  m. 

Characteristic  triangle  of  a curve.  See  Curve. 

CHARADE,  is  the  name  of  a new  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  or  literary  amufement.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  Idler 
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who  invented  it.  Its  fubjecl  mull  be  a word  of  two  fylia- 
bles,  each  forming  a diftinft  word  ; and  thefe  two  fyllables 
are  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical  defeription,  fir  ft  fepa- 
rately,  and  then  together.  The  exercife  of  charades,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  very  inftrutlive,  is  innocent  and  amuf- 
ing  ; and  may  ferve  to  try  the  inventive  talents  of  children, 
and  to  occupy  their  intervals  of  leifure. 

CHARADRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Phocide,  according  to  Herodotus.  It  was  feated  on 
an  eminence,  below  which  flowed  the  river  Charadrus,  about 
20  fladia  from  Lilaea,  according  to  Paufanias.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  vicinity  of  this  torrent,  the  inhabitants  were  in 
frequent  want  of  water. — Alfo,  a place  of  Greece,  in  Epi- 
rus, iituate,  according  to  Polybius,  near  the  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia. — Alfo,  the  name  of  one  of  the  towns  founded  by  Pelops, 
according  to  Strabo,  fituate  in  Meffenia. 

CHARADRIUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  grallce 
order,  in  which  the  bill  is  roundifh  and  obtufe ; noftrils  li- 
near ; feet  three-toed,  and  formed  for  running. 

Species. 

Hiaticula.  Breaft  black  ; front  blackifh,  with  a white 
band;  crown  fufeous,  legs  pale  yellow.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Plu- 
viaiis iorquata  minor,  Briff.  Gavia  littoralis,  Klein.  Iaticula 
eetti.  Petit  pluvier  a collier,  BufF.  Sea  lark,  Albin,  Wil- 
lughby,  See.  Ringed  plover,  Penn.  Lath.  Donov.  Sec. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  from  fix- to  feven  inches  ; the 
bill  is  of  an  orange  colour ; at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  tip,  or 
anterior  half,  black  ; the  upper  mandible  is  alfo  black  at  the 
bafe,  and  a black  fpace  extends  from  thence  through  the 
eyes  to  the  ears ; the  forehead  is  white,  and  behind  this  is 
another  mark  of  black*  The  chin,  throat,  and  broad  collar 
extending  backwards  from  thence  are  white,  and  beneath 
this  is  another  collar  of  black,  encircling  the  neck  behind. 
Its  breaft  and  under  parts  are  white  ; back  and  wing-coverts 
pale  brown  ; quills  dulky  ; the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  greyifh  brown,  becoming  almoft  black  towards  the 
ends,  the  three  next  on  each  fide  the  fame,  but  having  the 
tips  white,  the  laft  but  one  white,  with  a brown  band,  the 
outer  one  white,  marked  with  a fingle  fpot.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  inclines  more  toalh  colour,  and  the  white  on  the 
forehead  occupies  a greater  fpace  than  in  the  female. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  Europe  and  America  : they  migrate 
into  England  in  the  fpring,  and  leave  us  in  autumn.  They 
lay  four  eggs  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  of  a pale 
afh-colour,  fpotted,  and  blotched  with  black,  upon  the 
ground  under  fome  fhelter,  for  they  make  no  neft.  They 
run  very  fall,  fometimes  taking  fhort  flights,  and  twittering 
loud  at  the  fame  time,  then  alight  and  run  again,  and,  if  ftill 
difturbed,  will  either  fly  away,  or  fecrete  themfclves  in  fome 
holes  till  the  danger  is  over. 

A variety  of  this  bird,  (3,  is  deferibed  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Spain  ; the  plumage  is  greyifh,  with  the  collar  and  abdomen 
white.  Another,  y,  is  mentioned  as  a native  of  America  ; 
the  colour  of  this  is  greyifh-afh,  the  front  and  collar  white  ; 
lower  half  of  the  tail  black,  tipped  with  ferruginous.  This 
laft  kind  was  brought  from  Owhyhee. 

Pluvialis.  Body  black,  fpotted  with  green  ; beneath 
whitifh  ; legs  cinereous.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Pluviaiis  viri- 
Jis,  Raii.  Pluviaiis  aurea  minor,  Briff.  Gavia  viridis,  Klein. 
Piviere,  Cetti.  Kleiner  branch  vogel,  Wirfing.  Le  pluvier 
dare,  Buff.  Golden  or  green  plover,  Albin.  Penn.  Lath. 
Donov.  Sec. 

1 his  fpecies  inhabits  almoft  every  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  European  continent  they  are  met  with  chiefly  in  hilly  or 
mountainous  fituations,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Ice- 
land,, and  as  far  fouth  as  Aleppo.  It  breeds  on  feveral  of 
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the  unfrequented  mountains  of  Britain,  and  efpecially  in  the 
heathy  hills  of  the  Scottifh  Hands.  In  America,  it  appears 
on  the  coaft  of  Labrador  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  from  thence 
to  New  York,  as  low  as  Carolina.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
China,  and  in  fome  of  the  Hands  of  the  South  Seas ; and  a 
fuppofed  variety  of  it,  pluviaiis  dominiccnfis  aurea  of  Briffon,  is 
mentioned  as  a native  of  St.  Domingo.  The  length  of  this 
bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  is  about  one  inch,  and 
of  a dulky  colour  ; the  irides  dull  red.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plumage  is  dulky,  fpotted  with  grecnilh  yellow  ; round 
the  eyes  and  the  chin  almoft  white  ; Tides  of  the  head  and 
body,  together  with  the  neck,  fame  as  the  upper  parts,  but 
paler  ; middle  of  the  belly  dulky  yellow  ; the  greater  quills 
are  dulky  ; tail  barred,  dulky,  and  dull  yellow  ; legs  black. 
In  fome  individuals  the  belly  is  black,  in  others  black  and 
white.  The  male  and  female  differ  very  little.  In  young 
birds  the  fpots  are  not  of  a full  yellow  colour,  as  in  the 
adults,  but  incline  more  to  grey.  The  fuppofed  variety 
before  noticed  as  a native  of  St.  Domingo,  has  the  body 
blackifh,  varied  with  yellowifh,  and  beneath  white ; and  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breaft  pale  grey  ; tail  brown, 
having  the  margins  of  the  feathers  fpotted  with  yellowilh 
white. 

Rubidus.  Red,  varied  with  black  fpots,  and  fprinkled 
with  white  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  fufeous,  with  ferrugi- 
nous margins,  the  reft  whitilh,  Lath.  Gmel.  Ruddy  plover. 
Lath. 

Inhabits  Hudfon’s  bay.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  ftraight 
and  black  ; the  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  fcapulars,  with  the 
wing  and  tail-coverts,  of  a ruddy  colour,  fpotted  with  black, 
and  powdered  with  white  ; the  outer  webs  of  the  firft  four 
quills  are  brown  ; the  inner  white,  tipped  with  brown ; the  reft 
white  above  and  brown  beneath  ; legs  black  ; toes  divided 
at  their  origin.  At  Hudfon’s  bay  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Mijlclmychekijka'wcjldjh . 

Himantopus.  White;  back  and  wings  black;  bill 
black,  and  longer  than  the  head ; legs  red,  and  very  long, 
Scopoli,  &c.  Charadrius  himantopus,  Linn.  Charadrius  au- 
tumnalis,  Haffelquift.  Himantopus,  Briff.  L’EchaJJe,  BufF. 
Long-legged  plover,  Penn.  Lath.  Donov.  <xc. 

This  Angular  bird  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  remarkable  dis- 
proportion oF  the  legs,  compared  with  the  body,  the  former 
being  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length,  while  the  body, 
meafuring  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  is  only  thirteen  inches.  The  bill  is  two  iftphes  and  a 
half  long,  llender,  and  black;  irides  red;  the-,  forehead, 
round  the  eye,  and  all  the  under  parts  are  white  ; the  crown 
of  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  gloffy  black  ; the  hind  part 
of  the  neck  marked  with  dulky  fpots  ; rump  white  ; tail  the 
fame,  inclining  to  grey,  the  outer  feathers  quite  white  ; legs 
red  ; the  outer  and  middle  toes  connedfed  at  the  bafe.  The 
fpecies  inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Africa,  Alia,  and 
America  ; rarely  vifits  England.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds. 

Calidius.  Bill  and  legs  black  ; lores  and  rump  greyilh  ; 
body  beneath  white,  and  without  fpots,  Georg.  It.  Cali - 
dris  gt  if ea  minor,  Briff.  Le fanderling,  Buff.  Sander  ling,  or 
CurnuiUet,  Penn.  Lath. 

The  fanderling  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  In 
England  it  inhabits  the  fea-coafts  of  Cornwall  chiefly.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  eight  inches.  The  bill  one  inch  long, 
and  black,  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  fides  under  the  eyes, 
and  beneath,  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  white  ; through  the 
eyes  a greyilh  ftreak  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  itreaked  with  black  ; back  and  fcapulars  brownilh 
grey,  edged  with  dirty  white  ; wing-coverts  and  quills  dulky  ; 
tail  afh-colour,  with  pale  margins ; legs  black.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  female  is  paler  in  fome  parts  than  the  male. 

A variety 
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A variety  of  this  fpccies  is  found  in  Newfoundland,  which 
has  the  upper  parts  of  a brownifh  afh-colour,  mixed  with 
brown,  and  (freaked  with  black  ; forehead  and  under  parts 
cinereous  white  ; leffer  and  middle  wing-coverts  black,  fringed 
with  afh-colour  ; the  greater  cinereous  with  whitifh  edges ; 
quills  and  tail  dufky  ; legs  black. 

Apricarius.  Breaft  and  abdomen  black  ; body  dotted 
with  fnfeous,  white,  and  pale  yellow  ; legs  cinereous,  Lath. 
Charadrius  apricarius , Linn.  Pluvialis  aurea  freti  Hud- 
Jfonis,  BrifF.  Le  phivicr  dore  a gorge  noire,  Buff.  Spotted 
plover,  Edwards,  Aliv ar grim  plover , ArCt.  Zool. 

Size  of  the  golden  plover.  The  plumage  above  black, 
fpotted  with  orange  ; at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  the 
feathers  are  black  ; front,  eye-brows,  lower  eye-lid,  flanks, 
and  vent  white  ; wings  and  tail  with  brown  and  black  bands  ; 
legs  black.  This  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Greenland. 

Rubricollis.  Cinereous;  body  beneath  white;  head 
and  neck  black,  with  a large,  fquare,  rufous-chefnut  fpot  on 
each  fide,  Lath.  Charadrius  rubricollis,  Gmel.  Red-necked 
plover.  Lath. 

This  inhabits  the  South  Seas.  The  bill  is  flefh-coloured, 
at  the  tip  black  ; the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  afh-co- 
lour, with  a flight  mixture  of  white,  the  breaft  and  under 
parts  are  white  ; quids  and  tail  dufky  ; legs  flefh-colour. 
Length  about  feven  inches  and  a half. 

Alexandrinus.  Fnfeous;  front,  collar  behind,  and 
abdomen  white;  lateral  tail  feathers  on  each  fide  white; 
legs  black.  Lath.  Pluvialis  torquata,  Briff.  Le  Pluvicr  a 
collier.  Buff.  Alexandrine  Plover,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn. 

Inhabits  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  This  is  the  fize  of  a lark; 
the  bill  is  black ; forehead  white,  paffing  backwards  in  a 
ftreak  over  Ihe  eye  ; from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  a ftreak  of 
black  runs  through  the  eye  and  reaches  behind  to  the  ears; 
top  of  the  head,  back,  and  wings  brown  ; round  the  neck 
a collar  of  white  ; belly  white  ; quills  blackifti  grey  ; four 
middle  tail  feathers  dufky  brown  ; tail  much  rounded  ; legs 
black. 

The  Linnsean  Charadrius  agyptius  is  confidered  as  a variety 
of  this  fpecies.  This  is  diftinguiftied  by  having  a black  band 
on  the  breaft  ; eye-brows  white  ; tail-feathers  with  a black 
band,  and  white  tip  ; and  legs  blue.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
funny  plains  of  Egypt,  and  feeds  on  infedls.  Another  va- 
riety, called  the  red-eyed  plover,  has  the  crown  of  the  head 
black,  and  the  legs  red. 

Philippinus.  Fnfeous;  region  of  the  eyes,  collar,  and 
tail  black  ; front,  body  beneath,  and  tip  of  the  tail-feathers 
white.  Petit  Pluvier  a collier  de  Luqon,  Sonnini,  &c.  Size 
of  the  laft,  and  is  a native  of  the  Philippines. 

Novje  Sela.jdije.  Green-afh,faceandcollar black;  annu- 
lar ftripe  on  the  head,  band  on  the  wings,  and  body  beneath 
white.  Charadrius  Nova  Seelandiic,  Gtnel.  New- Zealand « 
plover,  Lath.  Inhabits  New-Zealand.  It  is  known  in 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  by  the  name  of  Doodooroa  d/too. 
Tnis  is  rather  larger  than  the  ringed  plover;  the  bill  is  of  a 
red  colour  tipped  with  black  ; legs  red. 

Gregarius.  Cinereous,  beneath  white  ; breaft  with  a 
black  femicircle,  on  the  hind  part  rufous ; tail-feathers 
white,  with  a black  band.  Charadrius  gregarius,  Pallas. 
Gregarious  Plover,  Lath. 

Defcribed  by  Pallas  as  being  common  in  the  fields  about 
the  Volga,  Jaick,  and  Samara,  where  it  appears  in  flocks ; 
it  is  not  feen  farther  north  than  54  degrees  ; and  is  by  fome 
called  the  “ Hen  of  Steppes.”  This  is  the  fize  of  a lap- 
wing. The  bill  in  fhape  and  fize  the  fame  as  in  that  bird  ; 
crown  of  the  head  brown,  mottled  with  white;  forehead 
white,  pafiing  in  a ftreak  over  each  eye  to  the  hind  head  ; 
through  the  eyes  a black  ftreak.  The  body  is  of  an  afti- 
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colour,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  turtle  ; tail 
even  at  the  extremity  ; legs  furnifhed  with  an  imperfect  back 
toe.  • 

Asiaticus.  Greyifh  fnfeous  ; front,  eyebrows,  throat, 
and  abdomen  white.  Charadrius  Afiaticus,  Pallas.  Afuitu 
plover.  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  fait  lakes  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary  ; and  is  a 
rare  and  folitary  bird.  In  fize  it  rather  exceeds  the  ringed 
plover.  The  crown  of  the  head,  back,  and  wings  are  grey- 
ifh  afh-coloured  brown  ; tail  brown,  with  the  feathers  whit- 
ifh  at  the  edges,  and  tipped  with  black  ; legs  red. 

Tartaricus.  Collar  cinereous;  breaft  ferruginous; 
band  on  the  chin  and  breaft  black  ; abdomen  white  ; wings 
and  tad  fufeous.  Pallas,  &c.  Obferved  near  the  fait  lakes 
of  fouthern  Tartary.  Suppofed  by  fome  to  be  a variety  of 
the  dotterel. 

Mongolus.  Cinereous  fufeous  ; front  beneath  white; 
throat  and  breaft  ferruginous  ; chin  with  a black  femicircle. 
Pallas,  &c.  Mongolian  plover , Lath.  This  inhabits  the 
fait  lakes  about  the  Mongolian  country  in  tolerable  plenty 
It  is  the  fize  of  the  common  dotterel. 

Vociferus.  Bands  on  the  breaft,  neck,  and  front  of 
the  cheeks  black  ; tail  pale  yellow,  with  a black  band  ; legs 
yellow.  Gmel.  Linn.  Pluvialis  virginiana  torquata,  Briff. 
Le  Pluvier  a collier  de  Virginie,  Briff.  Kilder  Buf.  Chatter- 
ing plover  or  kill-deer,  Catefby.  Noi/y  plover,  A red.  Zoo!. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  nine  inches  and  three  quarter1-. 
Bill  an  inch  long  and  black  ; eye-lids  red  ; the  forehead  is 
white  : between  the  eyes,  acrofs  the  head,  a bar  of  black 
pafiing  on  each  fide  to  the  hind  head  : the  chin  and  fore  part 
of  the  neck  white:  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  white 
encircles  it  like  a ring,  and  is  accompanied  by  a bar  of  black 
all  round  ; on  the  breaft  is  another  black  bar,  and,  except 
thofe,  all  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  hind  part  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  and  wings,  are  dufky 
brown  ; rump  and  tail  rufty  orange;  the  latter  much  round- 
ed i.i  fhape,  tipped  with  white,  and  barred  near  the  end 
with  black  ; legs  pale  yellow.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Ame- 
rica ; it  is  a clamorous  and  reftlefs  bird.  In  Virginia  it  is 
called  the  kill-deer,  from  its  note  refembling  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  word.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  which 
has  the  breaft  varied  with  black  ; front  white  ; crown  and 
collar  black  ; bill  and  legs  bluifh  ; three  outer  tail  feathers 
tipped  with  white.  This  is  the  Charadrius  torquatus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  Pluvier  d collier  cle  St.  Domingue,  Buff.  PI.  Enl. 

Jam aicensis.  Dufky  fufeous,  beneath  white;  breaft 
fpotted  black  and  white ; tail  varied  with  whitifh,  rufous, 
and  black  ; bill  black  , collar  and  legs  white.  Gmel.  Plu- 
vialis  jamaicenfis  torquata,  Briff.  Large  grey  frdpe,  Brown. 
Collared  plover.  Lath. 

Size  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  noify  plover  ; length 
eight  inches ; bill  an  inch  long,  and  black  ; upper  part  of 
the  head,  neck,  body  and  wings,  dull  brown  ; throat,  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  belly,  thighs  and  vent,  white;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  the  white  paffes  round  as  a collar  ; quills 
dull  brown  : tail  whitifh,  varied  with  rufous  and  blackifu. 
Inhabits'Jamaica,  where  it  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Morin  ellus.  Breaft  ferruginous  ; band  over  the  ev  es, 
and  line  on  the  breaft  white  : legs  black.  Charadrius  Mo- 
rinellus,  Linn.  &c.  Petit  Pluvier,  ott  le  Guignard,  Buff. 
Dotterel,  Penn.  Albin.  Lath.  &c. 

The  Dotterel  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  an  inch  long,  and  of  a black  colour:  the  forehead  aa 
intermixture  of  dufky  and  grey  : over  the  eyes  is  a white 
band  which  bends  downwards,  and  paffes  to  the  hind  head  ; 
the  fides  of  the  head  and  throat  are  white  : the  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  the  back  and  wings,  greyifh  brown  ; the  leathers 
margined  with  pale  ferruginous,  but  thofe  of  the  lower  part 
3 <1?  of 
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of  the  back  and  rump  incline  to  grey  ; fore  part  of  the  neck 
cinereous  olive  mixed  with  a little  white  next  the  throat ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  bounded  with  a line  of  black, 
beneath  which  is  another  of  white  ; the  bread  and  Tides  are 
of  a pale  dull  orange  ; middle  of  the  belly  black  ; lower 
parts  and  thighs  rufous  white;  tail  olive  brown,  with  a black 
band,  and  white  tip  ; the  two  outer  feathers  edged  with 
white;  legs  black.  The  female  differs  in  being  rather  larger, 
in  having  the  black  on  the  belly  mixed  with  white,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  more  obfeure. 

Thefe  birds  are  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  breed.  Linnaeus  fays  they 
are  very  frequent  in  Dalecarlia  and  the  Lapland  Alps,  and 
that  they  viiit  Sweden  in  May.  They  are  known  to  breed 
in  the  north  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia.  In  England,  they  occur 
in  greateft  plenty  in  the  counties  of  Cambridgefhire,  Lin- 
colnfliire,  and  Derbyfhire.  With  us  they  are  migratory, 
appearing  in  flocks  of  cightnor  ten  in  number  the  latter  end 
of  April,  and  flay  till  the  end  of  May  or  June,  when  they 
are  very  fat,  and  are  much  efteemed  for  the  table.  It  is 
fuppofed  they  breed  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and 
Weftmoreland,  as  they  appear  there  in  May,  and  are  not 
obferved  there  after  the  breeding  feafon.  We  are  informed 
in  the  Flora  Scotica,  that  they  breed  on  feveral  of  the  High- 
land hihs.  The  manners  of  the  Dotterel  prove  it  a filly  bird. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  bird  which  has  the  crown  varied 
with  white,  grey  brown  and  yellowifh  mixed  with  white, 
with  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  brown,  and  the  lateral  ones 
white. 

Falklandicus.  Brown-clouded  ; front,  neck  beneath, 
and  abdomen  white  ; annular  ftripe  on  the  head  ferruginous; 
breaft:  and  band  on  the  crown  black.  Lath.  Rujly -crowned 
Plover,  Portlock  Voy. 

This  fpectes,  which  is  about  feven  inches  and  a half  in 
length,  inhabits  the  Falkland  iflands.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
blackifh;  body  beneath  white;  ftripe  encircling  the  head  of 
the  male  refembling  a crown. 

Sibiricus.  Front  varied  with  black  and  white  ; crown 
barred  with  blackifh  ; breaft  brown,  terminated  by  a white 
band  ; belly  ferruginous.  Lepech.  It.  Charadrius  Sibiricus, 
Gmel.  A native  of  Siberia. 

Obscurus.  Black,  beneath  ochraceous ; front  and  chin 
whitifh  ; collar  dufky  with  pale  Arise.  Gmel.  & c.  Dujky 
Plover,  Lath. 

This  was  found  by  the  Englifh  circumnavigators  in  Dufky 
Bay,  New  Zealand,  where  the  natives  call  it  Hapoho~era. 
In  point  of  fize,  it  rather  exceeds  the  common  fnipe.  The 
bill  is  black  ; forehead  pale  reddifh  white  ; plumage  on  the 
"upper  part  dufky,  edges  of  the  feathers  paler;  chin  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck  dufky  white  ; lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breaft,  and  under  parts,  dufky  yellow  ochre  colour,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  ; neck  marked  with  pale  and  dufky  ftreaks,  and 
tranfverfely  mottled  on  the  fides  with  narrow  lines  ; legs 
bluifh  ; claws  black. 

Fulvus.  Above  blackifh,  the  feathers  edged  with  tawny; 
beneath  whitifh  ; breaft  fulvous  fpotted  with  black  ; wings 
with  a white  band.,  Charadrius  Fulvus , Gmel.  Fulvous 
Plover,  Lath. 

i his  bird  inhabits  the  fhores  and  marfhy  places  of  Ota- 
heite.  The  fize  is  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  lapwing  ; 
the  bill  is  dufky  ; irides  bluifh  black  ; its  forehead  and 
throat  are  dufky  white;  belly  dufky  white  fpotted  with  black; 
wing  coverts  black,  fpotted  with  fulvous,  the  lower  order 
brown  black,  tipped  with  white;  quills  brownifh  black,  with 
white  (hafts  ; tail  brown,  with  whitifh  bands;  legs  blue; 
claws  black  and  blunt.  A variety  of  this  bird,  in  the  late 
Leverian  Mufeum,  had  the  bill  brown,  legs  yellowifh,  and 
the  wings  deftitute  of  the  white  band.  This  was  probably 


a young  bird,  the  length  being  only  eight  inches  ; while 
that  before  deferibed  meafured  twelve  inches  and  a half ; the 
plumage  on  the  upper  part  was  brown,  and  had  the  feathers 
margined  with  golden  yellow  ; the  under  part  of  the  body 
was  white,  except  the  breaft,  which  was  of  a dufky  pale 
brown  ; the  quills  were  brown,  having  the  end  half  of  the 
fhafts  white  : the  fecondaries  as  long  as  the  quills,  and  both 
of  them  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail  and  concealing  it  : 
the  tail  was  two  inches  long,  brown,  and  marked  with  ob- 
feure pale  brown  fpots  on  each  fide  of  the  webs ; legs  about 
two  inches  long,  and  of  a pale  yeliow  colour.  The  native 
place  of  this  variety  could  not  be  afeertained. 

Leucogaster.  Fufcous  : body  beneath,  front,  white 
line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  white  ; legs  pale  blue.  Gmel. 
Sic.  White  bellied  Plover,  Lath. 

Deferibed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  late  Leverian  Mufeum. 
The  length  fix  inches  ; bill  one  ineh  ; the  plumage  on  the 
upper  part  dirty  brown  ; fecondaries  and  prime  quill  feathers 
of  equal  length ; fome  of  the  firft  white  for  half  their  length 
from  the  bafe,  with  white  fhafts ; fix  of  the  middle  tail  fea- 
thers brown,  the  next  white  at  the  tip  and  bafe,  the  three 
exterior  ones  white,  the  laft  but  one  with  a brown  fpot  oii 
the  inner  web  near  the  tip,  and  the  third  black  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Native  place  unknown.  Lath.  &c. 

Spinosus.  Quill  feathers,  breaft,  and  legs  black  : hind 
head  ertfted  ; tail  feathers  half  white  ; fpurious  wing  armed 
with  a fpur.  Lath.  Charadrius  Spinofus,  Linn.  Pluvialis 
Scnegalenjis  armata,  BrifT.  Fe  Pluvier  a aigrette,  Buff.  Spur- 
winged Plover,  Lath. 

This  correfponds  in  fize  with  the  golden  plover  ; the  bill 
is  an  inch  long,  and  black ; irides  red ; crown  of  the  head 
and  throat  are  black,  paffing  a little  way  down  the  neck  be- 
fore. The  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  fcapulars  are  grey  ; Tides  of  the  head,  and  all  the 
under  part  from  the  throat  to  the  vent  yellowifh  white,  except 
a crefcent  of  black  on  the  breaft,  the  convex  part  uppermoft. 
The  lefler  wing-coverts  are  black,  the  middle  ones  grey,  the 
greater  yellowifh  white.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  juft 
within  the  bend,  is  a flightly  incurvate  black  fpur,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  tail  is  yellowifh  white,  tipped 
with  black,  and  legs  are  black.  This  fingular  bird  inhabits 
the  marfhy  places  of  Lower  Egypt.  Sonnini,  fpeaking  of 
the  natural  produ&ions  of  Rofetta,  tells  us  the  moft  numerous 
and  generally  diffufed  of  all  the  aquatic  birds  in  this  part 
were  the  fpur-winged  plovers  ; “ noify  animals  (adds  this 
writer)  which  might  likewife  be  called  mannerly,  for  they  have 
a hafty  and  almoft  continual  movement  of  the  head  and  neck, 
drawing  them  up  brifkly,  and  then  quickly  ftretching  them 
forward  almoft  as  if  they  were  making  hafty  and  eager  bows.” 
HafTelquift  acquaints  us  it  inhabits  the  marfhy  places  of 
Lower  Egypt  in  the  month  of  September,  and  that  it  is  alfo 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  called 
Dominican,  the  neck  being  black,  with  white  ftdes,  and  not 
inaptly  refembling  the  collar  part  of  the  habit  of  that  order 
of  religious. 

A variety  of  the  fpur-winged  plover  found  in  Ruffia,  and 
which  is  frequent  near  Aleppo,  about  the  river  Coic,  is  of  a 
chefnut-colour  above,  with  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the 
belly  white  ; and  the  breaft,  wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail  black. 
This  is  the  black-breafted  Indian  plover  of  Edwards,  p.  47. 
The  fpur-winged  plover  of  Edwards,  pi.  280,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  female.  Another  kind  of  fpur-winged  plover,  Lt 
pluvier  arme  de  Cayenne,  is  inferted  by  Dr.  Latham  in  his 
General  Synopfis  as  a variety  of  this  bird  ; and  alfo  appears 
as  fuch  in  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae. 
In  Latham’s  Ind.  Ord.  this  is,  however,  deferibed  as  a dif- 
tintl  fpecies,  under  the  title  of  Charadrius  Cayanus. 

Cayanus,  Head,  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  peftoral 
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fcand  black  ; annular  band  on  the  hind-head,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  belly,  and  bafe  of  the  tail  white  ; fpurious  wing  armed 
with  a fpur.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

This  is  a native  of  Cayenne.  Its  length  is  nine  inches ; 
the  bill  an  inch  long,  of  a dulky  colour  ; back  p3i  t of  the 
head  and  nape  of  the  neck  white  mixed  with  grey  ; the  fore 
parts  and  fides  black,  palling  back  to  the  nape,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  thence  extending  for- 
ward on  the  fore  part  above  the  breaft  ; fpace  between  this 
and  the  chin  white  ; the  middle  of  the  back  and  wings  are 
rufous  grey  ; fcapulars  and  quills  black;  undeF  parts  from 
the  brealt  white  ; legs  yellowifh. 

Pileatus.  Crefted  ; front  carunculated  ; body  above 
rufous  grey,  beneath  white  ; crown,  chin,  and  tip  of  the 
wings,  and  tail  black,  Lath.  Charadrlus  pileatus,  Gmel. 
Pluvier  coijfc  clu  Senegal , Buff.  Hooded  plover , Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half ; the  bill 
is  yellow,  red  towards  the  end,  and  black  at  the  tip.  The 
forehead  is  covered  with  a carunculated  yellow  membrane 
paffing  round  the  eyes  ; the  head  and  juit  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  neck  is  black.  The  hind-head  is  furnifhed  with 
a few  fhort  pointed  feathers,  pendent  like  a fmall  creft,  be- 
neath which  the  hind-head  is  white.  Above  the  plumage  is 
rufous  grey,  all  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  a few  dufky 
dafhes  down  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  ; the  quills  and  end  of 
the  tail  black  ; legs  red.  This  inhabits  Senegal. 

Coronatus.  Fufcotis,  head  above  black,  circle  on  the 
crown,  belly,  greater  wing-coverts  and  tail  white  ; the  lad 
with  a broad  black  band  near  the  tip.  Charadrlus  coronatus, 
Gmel.  Pluvier  couronne  du  cap  de  Bonne  Efptrance,  Buff. 
Wreathed  plover.  Lath. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  length 
is  twelve  inches.  The  bill  is  reddifh,  and  dufky  towards  the 
point  ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
are  brown,  gloffed  with  greenifh  purple  ; as  far  as  the  neck 
the  breaft  is  grey  ; belly  white  ; quills  black  ; legs  ruft- 
colour. 

Bilobus.  Rufous  grey  ; eye-brows,  abdomen,  and  band 
acrofs  the  wing  white  ; crown  of  the  head,  and  bar  on  the 
wings  and  tail  black  ; front  with  a pendent  wattle.  Chara- 
drlus bilobus,  Gmel.  Le  pluvier  a lambeaux,  Buff.  Le  plu- 
vier de  la  cote  de  Malabar , PI.  Enl.  Wattled  plover . 
Lath. 

This  bird,  which  inhabits  the  coad  of  Malabar,  is  the  fize 
of  the  golden  plover.  The  bill  is  yellow  ; on  the  forehead 
is  a bare  fkin  hanging  down  in  a pointed  flap  on  each  fide  of 
the  jaw  ; and  the  legs  are  pale  yellow. 

Melanocephalus.  Caerulean  grey  ; head,  hind  part  of 
the  collar,  and  back  black  ; eye  brows,  neck  in  front,  and 
bread  pale  rufous.  Lath.  Charadrlus  melanocephalus , Gmel. 
Le  pluvian  du  Senegal,  Buff.  Black-headed  plover , Lath. 

A native  of  Senegal.  The  length  is  feven  inches.  The 
bill  black,  and  an  inch  in  length  ; upper  part  of  the  head 
black  ; all  the  tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
marked  with  black  near  the  ends,  with  the  extreme  tips 
white.  The  under  parts  from  the  chin  pale  rufous,  deeped 
on  the  bread,  where  it  is  mottled  with  tranfverfe  dufky 
markings,  and  towards  the  vent  nearly  white  ; legs  cinereous 
grey ; claws  black. 

Indicus.  Brown,  beneath  white ; bread  with  two  brown 
bands  ; tail-feathers  white  at  the  bafe.  Lath.  Le  petit  plu- 
vier des  Indes,  Briff.  Indian  plover,  Lath. 

Inhabits  India ; and  is  about  the  lize  of  the  common 
lark. 

Curonicus.  White;  bill  blackifh  j band  on  the  nape 
and  frontal  lunate  mark  black  ; cap  cinereous  ; ocular  band 
waved  with  blackifh  ; back,  wings,  and  tail  cinereous  ; legs 
reddifh.  Charadrlus  curonicus , Befeke,  Sch.  der  Berl. 


Naturf.  Gef.  vii.  p.  463.  Gmel.  &c.  A native  of  Cu- 
ronia. 

N^vius.  Above  varied  with  cinereous,  black,  and 
white  ; beneath  white ; band  below  the  eye  dotted  with 
black  ; bill  and  legs  blackifh.  Naturf.  Gef.  vii.  p.  464. 
Native  place  unknown. 

Gmelin  deferibes  two  other  birds  as  fpecies  of  the  chara- 
drius  genus,  namely , galUcus,  and  coromandelicus,  both  which 
are  referred  by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Ind.  Orn.  to  the  new 
genus  curforius,  thofe  having  the  bill  round;  fh,  incurvated  at 
the  tip,  and  terminating  acutely,  befides  differing  in  other 
generical  particulars  from  the  charadrius.  See  Cursorius. 

CHARADRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Greece, 
which  palled  near  the  town  of  Charadra,  and  foon  after  dif- 
eharged itfelf  in  the  Cephiflus,  according  to  Paufanias. — ■ 
Alfo,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus  in  Meflenia. — Alfo,  a tor- 
rent of  the  Peloponnefus  in  the  Argolide,  in  the  route  from 
Argo^  to  Mantincea.  It  ran  fouth  of  Hylia,  and  flowed 
into  the  Argolic  gulf.  Another  torrent  of  the  fame  name 
pafled  N.  W.  of  Hylia,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  river 
Inachus. — Alfo,  a torrent  of  Achaia,  the  courfe  of  which 
was  from  fouth  to  north.  Its  mouth  was  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Rhium.  The  waters  of  this  dream  were  faid  to  aid 
the  females  of  animals  that  drank  them  in  the  aft  of  con- 
ception, and  therefore  they  were  brought  from  a great  dif- 
tancefor  this  purpofe. — Alfo,  a torrent  of  Arcadia,  which  ran 
at  a fmall  diltance  to  the  north  of  Orchomene,  and  difeharged 
itfelf  into  a lake  not  far  dillant  towards  the  ead. — Alfo,  a 
drong  and  ancient  place  of  Ada  in  Cilicia  ; fituate  on  the  fea- 
coad,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Cragus,  according  to  Strabo. 

CHARAG,  the  tribute  which  Chriftians  and  Jews  pay 
to  the  grand  fignior. 

It  confids  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  francs  per  arm.  accord- 
ing to  the  eftate  of  the  party.  Men  begin  to  pay  it  at  nine, 
or  at  fixteen  years  old;  women  are  difpenfed  with,  as  alfo 
prieds,  rabbins,  and  religious. 

CPI  A R AGIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica,  or  department  of  Golo,  two  miles  S.  of  Cervione. 

CHAR  AIMS,  a feft  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  They  live 
by  themfelves,  and  have  a feparate  fynagogue ; and  as  the 
other  Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  eyes,  fo  thefe  are  for 
their  large  nofes,  which  run  through  all  the  families  of  this 
feft.  Thefe  are  the  ancient  Eflenes.  They  driftly  obferve 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  according  to  the  letter,  and  receive 
no  written  traditions.  It  is  faid  that  the  other  Jews  would 
join  the  Charaims,  but  thofe  rot  having  obferved  the  exaft 
rules  of  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces,  they  think  they 
live  in  adultery. 

CHERAMOKOTAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmall 
Kurile  iflands  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  N.  lat.  49® 
50'.  E.  long.  1540  54'. 

CHARANCY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle,  and  didrift  of  Longwy  5 3 A leagues  W.S.W, 
of  Long'.vy. 

CH ARANDAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia, 
fituate  on  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace,  and  called  alfo  Del- 
phinus. 

CHARANDRA,  a gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  built  a town,  called  Arfinoe . which  fee. 

CHARANTIA,  in  Botany,  Dod.  See  Momordica 
Balfamina. 

CHARAS,  Moses,  in  Biography,  early  didinguifhed 
by  his  fkill  in  chemiilry  and  pharmacy,  was  born  at  Uzes, 
a town  in  Upper  Languedoc,  about  the  year  1618.  He 
tird  fettled  at  Orange,  but  at  the  end  of  a few  years,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  exhibit  his  talents  to  more  advantage, 
he  removed  to  Paris.  In  this  expeftation  he  was  not  difap- 
pointed,  as  he  was  foon  fixed  on  to  read  the  leftures  on  che- 
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mi  dry,  at  the  Royal  Garden  there.  This  office  he  filled  for 
nine  years,  until  Oftober  1685,  when  having  embraced  the 
do&rine  of  Luther,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edidt  of  Nantes,  which  took  place  at  that  time,  to  quit 
France.  He  come  thence  to  London,  and  was  received  by 
our  king  Charles  II.  with  great  Jtindnefs.  After  refiding 
five  years  in  England,  he  went  to  Holland,  took  his  degree 
of  dodor  in  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  at  length,  on  the 
prefling  felicitation  of  the  Spanifh  envoy,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
invited  thither  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  What  fuccefs  he  had  with  1 is  patient,  we 
are  not  told;  it  was  probably  not  confiderable,  as  he  fuffered 
him  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Inquifition,  where  he  was  de- 
tained four  months,  and  did  not  efcape,  until  he  had  made  a 
full  recantation  of  his  errors.  He  was  now  upwards  of 
feventy-two  years  of  age.  He  then  returned  to  Fans,  and 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  Paris 
he  continued  until  January  17th,  1698,  when  he  died, aged 
eighty  years. 

In  1668,  he  publifhed,  in  8vo.  “A  Chemical  Analyfis,” 
of  the  famous  el  e it  ary  ; the  ,c  Theriaca  Audromach,”  with 
an  account  of  each  of  the  ingredients  entering  the  compofi- 
tion  of  that  heterogeneous  compound.  He  had  the  good 
fenfe  to  attribute  its  falutary  powers  to  the  opium  and  (pices 
contained  in  it,  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  then  received 
ooinion,  determines  that  age  impairs,  and  not  improves  its 
efficacy.  “ Nouvelles  Experiences  fur  laVipere,  les  effets  de 
Ion  venin,”  & c.  1669,  Svo.  Paris.  A drop  of  the  oil  of 
tobacco  inftilled  into  a wound  inflicted  on  the  viper,  kills  it 
imrrlediately.  He  gives  a neat  anatomical  defeription  of  the 
viper,  and  even  deferibes  the  bag,  the  repofltory  of  the 
poifon,  but  infids  the  liquor  only  becomes  poifonous  when 
the  animal  is  irritated  ; contrary  to  the  experiments  of  Sig. 
Redi,  who  had  (hewn  that  the  liquor  taken  from  a dead 
viper,  and  inftilled  into  a wound  through  a quill,  is  as  ma- 
lignant as  when  inferted  by  the  bite  of  the  enraged  animal. 
Redi  defended  his  experiments,  and  was  anfweredby  Charas 
in  .1672,  who  dill  retained  his  opinion.  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed,  “ Pharmacopea  royale  galenique,  et  chemique,” 
which,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  have  paffeS  through  fe- 
veral  editions.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy  Did.  Hift. 

CHARASM,  in  Geography.  See  Kharasm. 

CHARATZAISKA,  a fortrefs  of  Siberia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  China  ; 84  miles  S.W.  of  Silengifk. 

CHARAVARI.  This  appellation  is  given  by  the  Poles 
to  a fort  of  very  large  breeches,  which  take  in  the  tails  and 
greateft  part  of  all  their  clothes,  when  they  fet  out  on  horfe- 
back  on  a long  journey  or  march,  or  when  it  rains,  or  the 
roads  are  bad  and  dirty.  Thefe  are  buttoned  over  the  fto- 
mach,  and  reach  quite  down  to  their  heels.  This  fort  of  cu- 
lotte  forms  an  eflential  part  of  the  attire  or  drefs  of  a Hulan. 

CHARAVEND,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak-Agemi  ; 120  miles  S.E.  of  Ifpahan. 

CHARAUNI,  or  Chaurancei,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a people  of  Scythia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Imaus.  Pto- 
lemy afiigns  to  them  a town  called  Carauna.  They  corre- 
fpond  to  the  Kauria  or  Karia  of  the  prefent  times. 

CHARAX,  Chara-Caia,  a promontory  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  N.E.  of  Criumetopon,  and  W.  of  the  promon- 
tory Corax,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny Alio,  a com- 

mercial port,  placed  by  Strabo  in  Africa  Propria,  and  called 
by  Ptolemy  Pharax.— Alfo,  a town  of  Alia  Minor  in  Caria, 
faid  by  Steph.  Ryz.  to  have  been  called,  in  his  time,  Trallis. 
— Alio,  a town  of  Alia,  fituare  in  the  interior,  and  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Leffer  Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
—Alfo,  a town  or  burgh  of  Alia  in  Parthia,  according  to 
Ptolemy — Aifo,  a commercial  place  of  ASa  Minor  in  Bi- 
thynia,  placed  by  Steph.  Byz.  in  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia. — 


Alfo,  a promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. — Alfo,  a place  of 
Afia  Minor  in  Phrygia,  placed  by  Nicetas,  cited  by  Orte- 
lius,  between  Lampis  and  Grafogala. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 

ifland  of  Corlica,  mentioned  by  Strabo Alfo,  a town  of 

Sufiana,  fituate  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eulaus,  upon  the 
banks  of  a canal  which  connefted  thefe  rivers. 

Charax,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  JK lian,  Appian, 
and  many  other  Greek  writers  to  the  fi(h  called  by  later 
writers  Caraflius.  Cyprinus  Carafftus  of  Linnaeus,  who  diftin- 
guifhes  it  by  having  ten  rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  the  lateral 
line  llraight.  See  Cyprinus  Carajfius. 

Charax  dorfo  leviter  convexo,  pinna  am  radiisgl,  is  the 
name  and  character  given  by  Gefner  to  the  Bimaculated  Sal- 
mon, Salmo  limaculatus,  which  fee. 

CHARBANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of 
Afia,  in  Media,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  lay  in  the  road 
from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana.  It  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  a 
part  of  mount  Zagrus. 

CHARBON,  in  the  Manege , fignifies  that  little  black 
fpot  or  mark  that  remains  after  a large  fpot,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  corner  teeth  of  a horfe.  About  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  when  the  cavity  fills,  the  tooth  being  fmooth  and  equal, 
it  is  faid  to  be  raifed. 

CHARBONNIER,  in  Zoology,  the  name  under  which 
Buffon  deferibes  the  Brant-fox,  Cams  Alopex  of  Gbielin. 
it  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  tail  llraight,  and  tipped 
with  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Eurojjp,  Afia,  and  Chili 
in  South  America. 

CH ARBONNIERE,  in  Ornithology . The  Great  Tit- 
moufe  or  Ox-eye  of  Englifh  writers  is  deferibed  by  Buffon 
under  the  name  of  Charbonniere  and  Groffe  Mefange.  See 
Parus  major.  Buffon  alfo  deferibes  the  Colemoufe  under 
the  name  of  Petite  Charbonniere.  See  Parus  ater. 

CHARBUISOOKA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Kamtf- 
ebatka,  which  runs  into  the  Penzinlkoi  gulf ; 70  miles 
S.S.W.  of  TigiKkoi. 

CHARCAS,  Audience  of,  a province  of  South  America, 
regarded  before  the  grand  alteration  in  1778,  as  a dependency 
of  Peru,  is  equal  in  the  extent  of  its  jurifdiction  to  that  of 
Lima,  but  with  this  difadvantage,  that  many  parts  of  it 
are  not  fo  well  inhabited  ; fome  abounding  with  immenfe 
defarts  and  impenetrable  forefts,  while  others  are  full  of  ex- 
tenfive  plains,  which areintercepted  by  the  ftupendous  heights 
of  the  Cordilleras.  The  denomination  of  Charcas  formerly 
included  many  populous  provinces  of  Indians,  whom  the 
Inca  Capai  Yupanque  fubjedled  to  his  empire  ; but  he  car- 
ried his  arms  no  farther  than  the  provinces  of  Tutyras  and 
Chaqui,  where  he  terminated  his  conquefts  towards  Calla- 
fuyo.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch,  his  fon  Inca  Roca, 
the  fixth  in  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  emperors,  pufiied  his  con- 
quefts farther  in  the  fame  part,  till  he  became  fovereign  of  all 
the  intermediate  nations  to  the  province  of  Chuquifaea, 
where  was  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Plata,  at  prefent 
the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  Charcas.  See  Plata. 
The  jurifdiffion  begins  on  the  north  fide  at  Vilcanota,  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Lampa,  in  the  diocefe  of  Cufco, 
and  reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Eaftwara  it  ex- 
tends to  Brafil,  being  terminated  by  the  meridian  of  demar- 
cation; and  weft  ward,  part  of  it  reaches  to  the  South  Sea, 
particularly  at  Atacama,  the  moft  northern  part  of  it  ; on 
this  fide  the  remainder  of  Charcas  borders  on  the  kingdom 
of  Chili.  Thefe  vaft  trafts  of  land  give  one  arebbifliop, 
and  five  bifhops  his  fuffragans,  viz.  the  archbifhop  of  Plata, 
and  the  bifhops  of  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Tucuman,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  See  thefe  articles. 

CHARCHA,  or  Beth  Soloce,  Kark,  or  Eski-Bag- 
DAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  feated  on  the 
left  bank  «f  the  Tigris  3 S.E.  of  Birtha. 
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CHARCOAL,  in  Chmjh-y.  Under  the  article  Carbon 
are  mentioned  the  chemical  properties  of  charcoal;  nothing 
further  therefore  remains  to  be  defcribed  except  the  method 
of  preparing  the  fubftance  and  a few  other  particulars  inti- 
mately dependent  upon  it. 

Charcoal  is  prepared  either  by  burning  or  diftilla- 
tion  ; of  thefe  the  firft  is  the  limpleft,  molt  ancient,  and  ufual 
method,  on  which  account  we  lhall  begin  with  it. 

The  bufinefs  of  charcoal  burning  takes  place  during  the 
whole  of  the  Cummer  months,  and  is  for  the  molt  part  carried 
on  in  the  woods  to  fave  the  expence  of  carriage.  Two  or 
three  families  commonly  unite  for  this  purpofe,  dwelling  in 
tents  or  temporary  huts  during  the.  time  in  which  they  are 
thus  employed  for  the  convenience  of  being  near  their  bufi- 
nefs. After  they  have  felled  the  timber,  and  it  is  become 
fufficier.tly  dry,  the  procefs  of  converting  it  into  charcoal  is 
begun  by  raifing  a plot  of  ground  a little  higher  than  the 
furrounding  furface,  and  bringing  it  to  a (lightly  convex 
form  by  beating  it,  and  thus  forming  a hard,  dry,  and  folid 
floor.  In  the  center  of  this  area  is  placed  a circle  of  flicks 
adjoining  each  other  and  compofing  a vertical  hollow  cylin- 
der from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  fix 
feet  high.  Round  this  interior  cylinder  are  ranged  fuc- 
ceflive  concentric  circles  formed  by  truncheons  from  one  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  care  being  taken  that  the  truncheons 
in  any  one  circle  are  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  that  one 
built  of  the  largeft  wood  be  always  fucceeded  by  one  of  the 
fmallefl  wood,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  few  interflices  as 
pofiible.  The  outermoft  circle  is  compofed  of  brufli-wood. 
When  the  pile  meafures  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, it  is  fufficiently  large;  a coating  is  now  laid  on  of  turf,  the 
graffy  fide  next  to  the  wood,  and  dry  earth  is  heaped  up 
round  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  well  rammed  in  order  to 
prevent  the  admiflion  of  air.  Three  or  four  fereens  formed 
of  large  hurdles  well  fluffed  with  brufhwood,  are  alfo  pre- 
pared in  order  to  proteft  the  pile  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  All  the  preparations  being  now  completed,  the  pile 
is  kindled  by  dropping  lighted  chips  down  the  hollow  cylin- 
der in  the  center,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  confumed, 
are  fupplied  by  others  during  the  firft  three  or  four  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  period,  the  kindling  of  the  pile  is  com- 
pleted. The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  now  doled,  and  a row  of 
boles,  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  pierced  at  the 


bafe  of  the  pile,  by  which  the  requifite  quantity  of  airi3  fup- 
plied, and  a paffage  is  afforded  for  the  fmoke  and  vapours. 
When  the  fmoke  nearly  ceafes  to  iffue  from  thefe  holes,  a 
fecond  row  is  opened,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  above  the 
firft,  which  are  now  clofed ; in  this  manner  the  fire  is  con- 
duced to  the  top  of  the  pile  in  about  a fortnight  ; at  which 
time  the  pile  is  covered  up  with  earth  as  accurately  as  pof- 
fible,  till  the  fire  is  completely  extinguifhed.  Thofe  pieces 
that  are  found  not  to  be  fufficiently  charred  are  called  branch, 
and  are  employed  as  fuel  for  the  next  fire. 

Although  charcoal  prepared  by  the  above  method  is  fully 
adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  of  fuel  to  which  this  fubftance 
is  applied,  yet  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  for 
fome  other  ufes,  i&  is  of  effential  importance  to  procure  a 
charcoal  of  greater  purity  than  common.  This  was  formerly 
done  by  feleCing  the  ftems  of  willow,  alder,  and  fome  other 
of  the  aquatic  trees,  and  charring  them  in  the  ufual  manner,  but 
with  peculiar  care.  Of  late,  however,  a confiderable  im- 
provement in  the  preparation  of  the  finer  charcoal  has  takes 
place,  by  charring  or  diftilling  the  wood  in  clofed  iron  cy- 
linders. For  this  purpofe  a large  cylinder  of  caft  iron  fixed  in 
mafonry  over  a grate,  and  furnifhed  at  one  end  with  a door 
capable  of  being  accurately  clofed,  and  terminating  at  the 
other  in  a curved  pipe,  is  filled  with  the  chips  of  any  kind  of 
wood  ; the  door  being  then  clofed,  and  a fire  lighted  in  the 
grate,  the  cmpyreumatic  acid  and  all  the  other  volatile  parts 
of  the  wood  are  driven  off  by  the  heat,  which  is  increafed 
till  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  red  hot.  The  fire  is 
then  withdrawn,  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  a 
black  (hining  and  remarkably  pure  charcoal  (in  greater  pro- 
portion alfo  to  the  quantity  of  wood  employed  than  by  the 
ufual  way)  is  procured,  admirably  fitted  for  the  ufe  of  the 
gunpowder-makers,  and  apparently  poffeffed  of  the  fame 
qualities  from  whatever  kind  of  wood  it  is  made. 

The  proportion  of  charcoal  yielded  by  particular  woods  is 
liable  to  be  fo  materially  affefted  by  the  age,  and  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  wood,  as  to  rendet  it  almoft  impoffible  to  obtain 
any  corredft  refult  in  the  great  way.  The  following  table, 
from  experiments  in  the  fmall  way  by  Mr.  Mufhet,  will, 
however,  be  found  to  be  interefting,  as  all  the  woods  before 
bting  charred  were  thoroughly  dried  and  prepared,  as  nearly 
as  pofiible  in  the  fame  circumftances. 


too  Parts  of  Lignum  vitae  afforded 
Mahogany 
Laburnum 
Chefnut 
Oak 
Holly 
Sycamore 
Walnut 
Beech 

Norway  pine 
Elm 
Sallow 
Afh 
Birch 

Scottifh  pine 


26.0  of  Charcoal  of  a greyifh  colour  refembling  coak 

25.4  - - tinged  with  brown,  fpongy  and  porous 

24.5  - - velvet  black,  compaft,  very  hard 

23.2  > - gloffy  black,  compact,  firm 

22.5  - - black,  clofe,  very  firm 

19.9  - - dull  black,  loofe  and  bulky 

j 9.7  - - fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

20.6  - - dull  black,  clofe,  firm 

19.9  - - dull  black,  fpongy,  firm 

19.2  - - {hining  black,  bulky,  very  foft 

19.  5 - - fine  black,  moderately  firm 

18.4  - - velvet  black,  bulky,  loofe  and  foft 

17.9  - - fniiung  black,  fpungy,  firm 

17.4  - - velvet  black,  bulky,  firm 

16.4  - - tinged  with  brown,  moderately  firm 


The  author  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties obferves,  that  in  making  charcoal,  men  accuftomtd  to 
the  bufinefs  cut  and  cord  in  wood  in  the  winter,  and  burn 
during  the  fummer  feafon.  The  minutix  of  »he  procefs  of 
which  are  there,  he  fays,  thefe.  The  fits,  or  hearth,  be- 
ing determined  upon,  the  fward  is  pared  off,  and  the  fods 


laid  on  one  fide.  The  wood  ufually  about  the  cord  is 
then  laid  in  a ring,  fomewhat  wider  than  the  intended  hearth ; 
beginning  on  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring  with  the 
fmaHefl  of  the  round  wood,  laying  the  larger  pieces  of  top- 
wood,  and  the  cloven  roots,  or  but-ends,  towards  the  center. 
With  theft  lafL  fome  of  them  nearly  as  large  as  bufhel- 
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blocks,  they  begin  to  make  their  pile,  leaving  a kind  of 
chimney  in  the  middle,  (a  vertical  aperture,  from  a foot  to 
eighteen  inches  wide),  and  round  this  core  of  roots  fet  up 
life  top-wood,  (which  has  previoufly  been  cut  at  the  time 
of  cording,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  no  forkednefs  or  other 
awkward  crookedneffes  are  left ; or,  if  not  cut  in  this  manner, 
or  cut  improperly,  it  is  prepared  by  the  colliers  themfelves, 
previous  to  laying  it  ready  for  fetting),  joining  the  blocks, 
or  rather  fitting  them  in,  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  pofitble  ; 
placing  the  convex  fide  of  the  logs  outward,  forming  the 
pile  in  the  fiiape  of  an  inverted  bowl,  nearly  femiglobular. 
The  pile  being  formed,  it  is  covered  over  with  fods,  which  are 
pointed,  to  keep  in  the  heat  the  better,^  and  the  feams  are 
filled  up  with  fine  pulverifed  mould.  The  chimney  is  now 
filled  with  Ihort  pieces  of  dry  wood  ; near  the  top  a live  coal 
is  put  ; over  this  one  layer  more  of  dry  pieces ; and  upon 
thefe  a clofe  cap  of  fod  is  placed;  neverthelefs,  this  one  coal, 
not  lamer  than  the  fift,  and  excluded  from  the  open  air,  is 
fufficient  to  fet  the  whole  pile  on  fire.  As  the  pieces  in  the 
chimney  burn  away,  they  are  replaced  by  frefii  ones  : thus 
feeding  the  fire  with  frefii  fuel.  Paled  hurdles  are  placed  on 
the  windward  fide  of  the  heap,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  aft- 
ing  partially. 

When  the  fire  begins  to  work  itfelf  out,  at  the  outward 
fkirts  of  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  it  is  known  that  the  coal  is 
fully  burnt,  (or  rather  the  wood  fufficiently  charred),  which 
it  will  be,  in  a pile  of  ten  cord,  in  fine  dry  weather,  in  feven 
or  eight  days.  The  fire,  during  the  whole  time,  is  carefully 
kept  from  breaking  out,  by  throwing  mould  or  allies  upon 
the  weak  parts : fo  that,  though  the  fire  paffes  through 
every  part  of  the  wood,  little  or  none  of  the  matter  of  heat 
efcapes.  It  is  obfervable,  he  fays,  that  notwithfianding  the 
intenfe  heat,  no  part  feems  to  be  confumed  ; not  the  bark 
only,  but  even  the  mofs  upon  it,  comes  out  as  entire  as 
when  it  went  in  : the  only  apparent  change  is,  in  its  being 
rendered  friable  and  of  a black  colour.  Wood  that  is  char- 
red, feems,  he  fays,  to  be  only  very  highly  dried.  It  fhriuks 
confiderably  during  the  procefs  of  charring  ; but  there  is  no 
vifible  derangement  of  parts.  One  of  the  fmaller  pieces, 
which  is  not  broken  in  the  drawing,  appears  as  entire  when 
it  comes  out  as  when  it  went  into  the  pile.  The  brittlenefs 
after  charring,  however,  ftiows  that  the  texture  of  the  wood 
is  altered  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fire.  As  foon  as  the  fire  is 
out  of  the  coal,  on  the  outfide  of  the  heap,  the  workmen 
begin  to  draw ; which  is  done  by  running  a peel  between 
the  coal  and  the  hearth,  railing  up  the  coal  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  let  the  mould  and.  alhes  of  the  fods  fall  through 
between  the  pieces,  upon  the  inward  parts,  ftill  full  of  fire. 
If  this  makes  its  appearance  in  any  particular  fpot,  a peel 
full  of  afhes  is  immediately  thrown  againfl  it.  Having  got 
fufficiently  near  to  the  fire,  the  coals  railed  by  the  peel  are 
raked  off  with  long,  wide-toothed,  iron  rakes ; the  teeth 
about  a foot  long,  and  Handing  about  fix  inches  a-part ; the 
handle  and  head  of  wood,  except  a plate  of  iron  on  the 
back,  with  which  the  fmall  coal  is  gathered  together.  No 
fieve,  nor  any  rake  with  finer  teeth  than  the  above,  is  ufed. 
The  coal  being  light,  it  is  readily  brought  to  the  furface  of 
the  afhes  and  dirt ; and,  when  there,  is  eafily  collected  with 
the  back  of  the  rake.  The  fide,  thus  drawn,  being  round- 
ed up  and  fecured  with  afhes,  another,  the  cooleft  part,  is 
drawn  in  the  fame  manner.  The  drawing  is  an  infernal  bu- 
finefs ; the  men  working  among  fire  and  heat  enough  to 
fuffocate  Satan  himfelf.  Such  pieces  as  ftill  retain  fire,  after 
they  are  drawn,  are  quenched  with  water  5 which  the  work- 
men have  in  plenty  Handing  by  them,  in  pails.  If  a large 
piece  contain  much  fire,  (which  hides  itfelf  chiefly  in  the 
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chinks  of  the  large  pieces),  it  is  plunged  bodily  into  the 
water.  If  the  heap  itfelf  prove  too  refraftory  to  be  kept 
under  by  the  afhes  alone,  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  upon  it,  to  keep  the  fire  under.  Such  large  pieces 
as  are  fufpicious  are  laid  on  one  fide,  in  order  that  thofe 
which  take  fire  may  be  the  more  readily  difcovered.  A 
waggon  attends  to  take  away  the  coal  as  faft  as  it  is  drawn : 
for,  if  it  take  fire,  or  get  wet  in  the  hands  of  the  burners, 
it  is  at  their  rifle  ; and,  while  in  the  waggon,  it  is  at  the 
rifle  of  the  waggoner.  Every  particle  burnt  is  fo  much  en- 
tire wafte. 

The  quantity  of  afhes  arifing  from  a charcoal  hearth,  he 
fays,  is  confiderable.  There  were  four  cart  loads  taken  up 
from  two  fmall  hearths,  and  a load  or  two  more  ftill  remained. 

The  duft  of  charcoal  has  been  found,  by  repeated  expe- 
rience, to  be  of  great  benefit  to  land,  efpecially  to  fuch  foils 
as  are  ftiff  and  four.  It  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  foot 
and  wood-afhes.  See  Ashes  and  Soot. 

And  the  author  quoted  above  obferves,  that  charcoal 
afhes  are  in  good  efteem  in  the  midland  diftrkfts  as  a manure, 
particularly  for  turnips,  and  for  fining  grafs  land.  They 
arife  principally  from  the  fods  ufed  in  covering,  but  in  part 
from  the  hits  of  coal  which  break  off  in  raking  it  out  of  the 
afhes.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  all  the  refufe  of 
charred  materials  that  become  reduced  into  a powdery  Hate 
during  the  procefs  of  di awing  the  coal,  is  highly  beneficial, 
when  applied  on  the  more  ftiff  and  heavy  fort3  of  land  as  a 
manure,  as  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  it  in  the 
experience  of  different  cultivators. 

The  microfcope  difeovers  a furprifing  number  of  pores  in 
charcoal  : they  are  difpofed  in  order,  and  traverfe  it  length- 
wife  ; fo  that  there  is  no  piece  of  charcoal,  how  long  fo- 
ever,  but  may  be  eafily  blown  through.  If  a piece  be 
broken  pretty  fhort,  it  may  be  feen  through  with  a micro- 
fcope. In  a range  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  long,  Dr. 
Hook  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  pores  ; whence  he 
concludes,  that  in  a charcoal  of  an  inch  diameter,  there  are 
no  lefs  than  five  millions  feven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thou  fan  d pores. 

It  is  to  this  prodigious  number  of  pores  that  the  blacknefs 
of  charcoal  is  owing  ; for  the  rays  of  light,  linking  on  the 
charcoal,  are  received  and  abforbed  in  its  pores,  inftead  of 
being  refle&ed  ; whence  the  body  mutt  of  neceffity  appear 
black,  blacknefs  in  a body  being  no  more  than  a want  of 
reflection. 

Mathematical  inftrument  makers,  engravers,  See.  find  char- 
coal of  great  ufe  to  polifh  their  brafs  and  copper  plates, 
after  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with  powdered  pumice- 
ftone.  Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  the  more  curious  burn  it  a fe- 
cond  time,  and  quench  it  in  a convenient  fluid.  Plates  of 
horn  are  polilhable  the  fame  way,  and  a glofs  may  be  after- 
wards given  with  tripoly. 

Charcoal  and  foot-black  are  the  two  moft  durable  and 
ufeful  blacks  of  the  painter,  and  the  varnilh-maker.  Thofe 
of  the  former  kind  are  ufed  both  as  pigments  and  pencils  ; 
and  charcoal  crayons  prepared  from  the  willow  are  preferred 
on  account  of  their  foftnefs.  See  concerning  them  Lewis’s 
Commercium  Phil.  Techn.  p.  536. 

Charcoal  tinges  glafs  in  fufion  yellow,  reddiffi,  &c.  and 
by  baking  ftains  it  yellow.  See  ibid.  p.  628.  See  alfo  his 
obfervations  on  the  differences  of  different  charcoals,  & c. 
and  of  the  manner  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  vegetable 
and  animal,  ibid.  p.  336.  and  ftq. 

Charcoal  was  anciently  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the  bounds  of 
eftates  and  inheritances ; as  being  fuppofed  incorruptible, 
when  let  very  deep  within  the  ground.  In  effeCt,  it  pre- 
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ferves  itfelf  fo  long,  that  there  are  many  pieces  found  entire 
in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  northern  nations. 

M.  Dodart  favs,  there  is  fometimes  found  charcoal  made 
of  corn,  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Coefar  : he  adds, 
that  it  has  kept  fo  well,  that  the  wheat  may  be  ftil!  dif- 
tinguidied  from  the  rye  ; which  he  looks  on  as  a proof  of 
its  incorruptibility. 

CHARCUON,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farliftan  ; 70  miles  S.E.  of  Schiras. 

CHARD,  an  ancient  town  of  Somerfetfhire,  Eng- 
land ; is  fituatcd  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county, 
and  confids  of  248  houfes,  which  are  difpoftd  in  two 
ftreets  interfering  each  other.  This  place  was  anciently 
denominated  Cerdie,  which  name,  according  to  Mr  Collin- 
fon,  it  obtained  from  Cerdie,  a Saxon  chief,  who  was  repeat- 
edly engaged  againft  the  Britons  in  this  part  of  the  lfland. 
Two  or  three  fprings  rife  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  and  this  part  of  the  county  is  fo  high,  that  the  dreams 
of  water  may  be  turned  either  north  into  the  Bridol  chan- 
nel, or  fouth  into  the  Britifh  channel.  Chard,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  was  made  a free  borough,  and  fent  members 
to  parliament  nine  times;  but  it  afterwards  lod  this  privi- 
lege. A market  was  formerly  kept  here  on  Sundays,  but 
tire  market  day  is  now  Monday,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
corn,  and  vad  quantities  of  potatoes.  Collinfou’s  Hidory 
of  Somerfetfhire,  qto.  vol.  ii 

CHARDIN,  John,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  a jeweller 
at  Paris,  of  the  Protedant  penuafion,  who  didinguifhed 
hirr.felf  as  a traveller.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644,  and 
followed  the  profeffion  of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  2 1,  he 
fet  out  on  his  travels,  and  remained  for  a confiderable  time 
in  Perfia.  After  his  return  in  1670,  he  printed  at  Paris  an 
account  of  the  coronation  of  Soliman  III.  king  of  Perfia,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  events  that  introduced  his  reign. 
In  the  year  1671  he  again  departed  for  the  ead,  and  having 
fpent  feveral  years  in  Perfia  and  the  Ead  Indies,  he  collected 
various  particulars  of  curious  information  concerning  the  date 
of  thofe  countries,  which  he  publifhed  after  his  return  to 
Europe.  In  16S1  we  dnd  him  in  London,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  and  appointed  his  majedy’s  jewel- 
ler. He  married  the  daughter  of  a French  refugee  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  this  city  in  the  year  1713.  A collection 
of  his  travels  was  publifhed  in  10  vols.  iemo.  in  17 11,  and 
in  4 vols.  4to.  in  1735,  at  Amderdam.  They  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  German,  and  Flemifh  ; and  as  they  con- 
tain authentic  and  valuable  information,  with  regard  to  the 
religion,  manners,  produfts,  and  commerce,  &c.  of  the  coun- 
tries he  vidted,  they  obtained  an  extenfive  circulation. 
Among  other  curious  particulars,  he  records  feveral  medical 
facts  ; and  particularly  an  account  of  his  own  cafe,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  a dangerous  fever  at  Gombron,  and  cured 
by  the  country  phyficians,  who  employed  the  repeated  zffu- 
lion  of  cold  water.  This  fad  hasfuggeded  an  ufeful  hint  to 
modern  practitioners. 

Chardin.  SeejARDYN. 

CHARDOGNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Meufe,  and  didrid  of  Bar-le-Duc  ; 4 
miles  N.  of  it. 

CPIARDON,  in  Conchology.  The  French  didinguifh  a 
fpecies  of  ray  by  this  name,  the  Raja  fullonica  of  Linnaeus, 
which  fee. 

Chardon  pour  monter  a I’ajfaut , in  Military  Language. 
When  the  u(e  of  crampons  (creepers  or  cramp-irons)  was 
not  at  all  known,  the  foldier,  to  avoid  flipping  down  in 
mounting  the  breach,  or  to  the  affault,  took  off  one  (hoe. 
At  prefent  he  makes  ufe  of  a crampon,  or  chardon  of  iron, 
which  is  fadened  with  a drap  and  buckle,  or  by  means  of  a 
fcrew  to  the  heel  of  the  fhoe.  But  this  lad  method  does  not 
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feern  to  be  fufdciently  firm  or  folid,  particularly  for  affaults 
of  much  danger. 

Ch  ardons,  points  of  iron,  like  thofe  of  darts,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a grate,  or  the  coping  of  a wall,  to  prevent  any  per- 
fon’s  getting  over  them. 

CH  ARDONNERET,  Chardonneret jaune,  See.  in  Orni- 
thology, the  name  under  which  Bud'on  and  other  French 
authors  deferibe  Fringilla  trijlis,  which  lee. — Called  by  Pen- 
nant and  Latham  the  American  Goldfinch. 

CHARDS,  in  Gardening,  is  a term  which  is  applied  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  different  forts  of  vegetables  after  they  have  un- 
dergone a fort  of  blanching,  and  are  become  tender  by  being 
tied  up  or  covered  in  feme  way  or  other.  Thus  in  the  artichoke 
they  are  the  leaves,  which  have  been  wrapped  up  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  with  draw  bands,  the  tops  of  the  plants 
being  only  j Lid  left  out.  And  in  the  'white  heet  they  are  the 
downy  fiioots  of  the  tops  of  fuch  plants  as  have  been  covered 
with  long  dry  dung  during  the  winter  feafon. 

CHARE  CULLOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
the  province  of  Cabul  ; 42  miles  S.W.  of  Cabul. 

CHARENTE,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  paffes  by,  or  near  to,  Civray, 
Ruffee,  Verteuil,  Manfle,  Angoulefme,  Jarnac,  Cognac, 
Saintes,  Rochefort, &c. and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea, about 
eight  miles  below  Rochefort,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Oleron. 

CHARENTE,  department  of,  a dillrift  or  divifion  of 
France,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Charente,  which 
paffes  through  it,  and  formed  of  Angoumois,  and  a part  of 
Saintonge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments 
of  Upper  Vienne,  and  the  Two  Sevres  ; on  the  ead  by  thole 
of  Upper  Vienne  and  Dordogne  ; on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of 
Dordogne,  and  Lower  Charente,  which  bounds  it  alfo  on  the 
wed.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about  56  miles,  its 
average  breadth  30  miles,  its  territorial  extent  about  63  10  ki- 
liometres,  or  about  1 ,153,684  fquare  acres,  and  its  population 
about  32 1,477  perfons.  ft  >s  divided  into  five  communal 
di dri<Fts,  which  comprehend  28  cantons,  and  455  communes. 
Its  capital  is  Angouleme.  This  department,  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  French  sera,  contributed  2,978,069  francs,  and  was 
charged  with  an  expence  towards  the  iupport  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  judice,  and  public  indruclion,  of279,6i9  francs, 66cents. 

Charente,  Awr,  department  of,  is  dtuated  on  the  fea- 
coad,  north  of  the  river  Gironde,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Charente,  which  erodes  it  near  its  center  : it  is 
compofed  of  Aunis  and  a part  of  Saintonge.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  La  Vendee,  and  the 
Two  Sevres  ; on  the  ead,  by  a part  of  that  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  and  by  that  of  Charente ; on  the  fouth,  by  the  de- 
partments of  Dordogne  and  Gironde  ; and  on  the  wed  by 
the  ocean.  Its  length  is  fomewhat  more  than  80  miles, 
and  breadth  unequal,  being  towards  the  fouth  about  10 
miles,  towards  the  north  about  20,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly 
40.  Its  territorial  extent  is  7247^  kiliometres,  or  about 
1,404,460  fquare  acres,  or  716,814  heftares ; its  popula- 
tion condds  of  about  402,105  perfons : it  is  divided  into  fix 
communal  didri&s,  comprehending  37  cantons,  and  50 6 
communes  ; its  contributions  amount  to  4,105,914  francs, 
and  it  is  charged  with  expences  to  the  adminidration,  judi- 
ciary, and  public  indriudion,  amounting  to  331,035  francs, 
66  cents.  The  capital  is  Saintes. 

CHARENTENAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  7 miles  S.  of  Auxerre. 

CHARENTON,  Joseph-Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a 
French  Jefnit,  was  born  at  Blois  in  1 6 59  ; and  having  fpent 
15  years  as  a miflionary  in  Perfia,  fettled  at  Paris,  and  pnr- 
fued  his  (Indies  till  his  death  in  1735.  Befides  a tranflation 
of  two  devotional  pieces  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  he  alfo  pub- 
liflied  “ The  General  Hidory  of  Spain,  by  Father  Mariana, 
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tranflated  into  French,  with  hiftorical,  geographical,  and  cri- 
tical notes,  medals,  and  maps,”  5 vols.  q.to.  Paris  172^  ; to. 
which  he  has  added  a valuable  preface.  This  work  is  held 
in  confiderable  eftimation. 

Charenton,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  St.  Amand  ; 5 miles  E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1148,  and  the  canton  5307  inhabitants;  the  territorial  ex- 
tent comprehends  255  kiliometres, and  1 1 communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Sceaux.  The  place  con- 
tains 820,  and  the  canton  7773  inhabitants:  the  territorial 
extent  includes  68^  kiliometres,  and  11  communes. 

CHARERA,  La,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  5 
miles  W.  of  Havanna. 

CHARERI,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, in  the  pro- 
vince of  Calabria  Ultra ; 9 miles  S.of  Girace. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Girace. 

CHARES,  in  Biography,  a famous  ftatuary,  was  a native 
of  Lindus,  and  a difciple  of  Lyfippus  ; and  his  name  is  tranf- 
rnitted  to  us  as  the  fabricator  of  the  Rhodian  Coloflus  of  the 
Sun,  which  was  a metal  ftatue  of  ap  immenfe  bulk.  See 
Colossus. 

Chares,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a riverof  Peloponnefus,  in 
the  Argolide,  near  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  fought 
a fevere  battle  between  Aratus  and  the  tyrant  of  Argos. 

CHARGE,  in  Electricity,  in  a ftridt  fenfe,  denotes  the 
accumulation  of  the  eleCtric  matter  on  one  furface  of  an 
electric,  as  a pane  of  glafs,  Leyden  phial,  &c.  whilftan  equal 
quantity  palfes  off  from  the  oppofite  furface  : or,  more  gene- 
rally, eleCtrics  are  faid  to  be  charged,  when  the  equilibrium 
of  the  eledtric  matter  on  the  oppofite  furfaces  is  deftroyed, 
by  communicating  one  kind  of  eledtricity  to  one  fide,  and 
the  contrary  kind  to  the  oppofite  fide  ; nor  can  the  equili- 
brium be  reftored  till  a communication  be  made  by  means  of 
condudting  fubftances  between  the  two  oppofite  furfaces. 
And  when  thfi  is  done,  the  eledtric  is  faid  to  be  difcharged. 
The  charge  properly  refers  to  one  fide,  in  contradiltindtion 
from  the  other  ; fince  the  whole  quantity  in  the  eledtric  is 
the  fame  before  and  after  the  operation  of  charging  ; and  the 
operation  cannot  fucceed,  unlefs  what  is  gained  on  one  fide 
be  loft  by  the  other,  by  means  of  condudtors  applied  to  it, 
and  communicating  either  with  the  earth,  or  with  a fufficient 
number  of  non-eledtrics.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication of  eledtricity  to  an  eledtric  plate,  &c.  the  oppo- 
fite furfaces  are  coated  with  fome  condudting  fubftance, 
ufually  with  tin-foil,  within  fome  diltance  from  the  edge ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  eledtricity  communicated  to 
one  part  of  the  coating  is  readily  diffufed  through  all  parts 
of  the  furface  of  the  eledtric  in  contadt  with  it ; and  a dif- 
charge  is  eafily  made  by  forming  a commun  cation  with  any 
condudtor  from  one  coating  to  the  other.  If  the  oppofite 
coatings  approach  too  near  each  other,  the  eledtric  matter 
forces  a paffage  from  one  furface  to  the  other,  before  the 
charge  is  complete.  And  fome  kinds  of  glafs  have  the  pro- 
perty of  condudting  the  eledtricity  over  the  furface,  or  of 
being  permeable  to  it,  fo  that  they  are  altogether  unfit  for 
the  operation  of  charging  and  difcharging.  Mr.  Canton  fup- 
pofis  that  this  quality  of  glafs  is  owing  to  its  unvitrified 
parts.  If,  indeed,  the  charge  is  too  high,  and  the  glafs 
plate  or  phial  too  thin,  the  attraction  between  the  two  oppo- 
fite electricities  forces  a paffage  through  the  glafs,  and  makesa 
fpontaneous  difcharge,  and  the  glafs  becomes  unfit  for  farther 
ufe.  See  Conductors,  Electrics,  Leyden  Phial,  &c. 

Charge,  in  Military  Affairs,  has  chiefly  thefe  three  mean- 
ings, viz.  an  attack,  an  accufation,  and  a load  or  quantity  of 
powder.  The  French  make  ufe  of  it  technically  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  general  meanings,  in  two  different  fenfes,  ufing  the 


terms  charge  precipitee , and  charge  a 1'olonte.  The  charge 
precipitee  is  given  when  the  four  times  are  precifely  marked, 
as  chargees  vos  antis,  un,  deux,  trois,  quatre ; and  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  drill.  The  charge  a volonte  is  executed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  charge  precipitee  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  foldiers  do  not  wait  for  the  fpeciiic  words. 

It  was  a maxim  with  moll  of  the  ancients  to  charge  with 
vaft  fhouts,  mixed  with  their  martial  mufic.  The  Gauls, 
the  Germans,  the  Parthians,  and  all  the  barbarians  in  general, 
obferved  this  cuftom.  The  Turks  have  preferved  it,  and 
march  towards  the  enemy  with  the  mo  ft  terrible  howl- 
ings : they  believe,  and  not  without  reafon,  that  thefe 
howlings  animate  the  foldier,  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
dangers  which  furround  him,  and  ftrike  a terror  into  the 
enemy.  The  Romans,  and  fome  of  the  Grecians,  fuch  as 
the  Argians,  the  Mantinaeans,  and  the  Macedonians,  did 
the  fame  ; but  they  did  it  by  rule ; fo  that  what  was  among 
the  Barbarians,  no  better  than  a confufed  noife,  excited  by 
an  impetuous  motion,  was  among  the  others  a matter  of 
difeipline.  As  foon  as  they  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy, 
they  gave  a general  fhout  before  they  advanced  nearer  t® 
him  ; and  this  fhout  was  called  “ the  fhout  of  battle  ;”  and 
it  was  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  the  general 
formed  his  judgment  of  the  difpoiition  of  his  troops.  The 
Samnites  and  the  Etrurians  had  the  fame  cuftom  as  the 
Romans.  In  an  engagement  between  the  latter  and  the 
Samnites,  which  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  both,  they  kept 
looking  at  each  other  a long  time,  before  either  gave  the 
fhout ; neither  being  willing  to  give  it  firft.  Craffus,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  after  being  haraffed  by  the  Par- 
thians during  a whole  day,  refolvtd  to  charge  them  with  all 
his  forces.  He  ordered  the  fhout  of  battle  ; but  he  could 
perceive,  by  the  feeblenefs  with  which  it  was  given,  that  his 
foldiers  were  not  in  fpirits  ; and  that,  therefore,  he  could  en- 
tertain but  little  hope  of  fuccefs  ; accordingly,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  firft  fhout  ufed  to  be  given  by  a fignal 
from  the  trumpets,  which  foon  after  founded  to  charge  ; the 
troops  then  put  themfelves  in  motion  ; and  ran  up  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  each  other  from  time  to  time  with  repeated 
fhouts.  The  Romans  at  the  fame  time  flruck  their  javelins, 
or  fwords,  againft  their  targets,  which  ftill  augmented  the 
noife,  and  carried  with  it  a very  terrible  air.  If  they  hap- 
pened to  be  repulfed,  they  fet  up  a new  fhout  every  time 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  but  it  was  never  given  by  the 
party  which  attacked.  The  fecond  line,  when  it  did  not 
charge  with  the  firft,  kept  its  fhout  till  its  turn  for  fetting 
oft  came  ; as  did  likewife  the  referve.  Thefe  troops  gave 
louder  and  louder  fhouts,  in  proportion  as  they  redoubled 
their  efforts.  Some  of  the  Greeks  did  not  fhout  in  charging, 
but  only  fung  a kind  of  air,  which  they  called  “ the  hymn  of 
battle.”  We  ftill  find  traces  of  this  cuftom  among  the  Ar- 
nauts,  inhabitants  of  Macedonia,  at  prefent  fubjeCt  to  the 
Turks.  Thefe  people,  flout  and  bold  like  their  anceftors, 
engage  with  a rapid  pace  : the  chief  fings,  and  his  troops 
anfwer,  while  they  prefs  forward  with  an  accelerated  velo- 
city. Thefe  hymns  fhould  be  fhort,  and  conlift  of  fhort 
verfes,  fet  to  a lively  air.  Horace  fpeaks  in  one  of  his  odes 
of  a poet  called  Tyrtasus,  who,  in  the  wars  of  Meffina,  ani- 
mated by  his  verfes  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  they  thereby  gained  a complete  victory.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, however,  did  not  always  follow  this  cuftom.  In  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  they  marched,  in  fi'ence,  to  the  found 
of  flutes,  and  by  its  cadence  regulated  their  fteps,  the  better- 
to  preferve  their  ranks.  This,  without  doubt,  fuggefted  to 
marfhal  Saxe  the  firft  idea  of  marching  to  time,  which  much 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  military  art.  Although 
the  ftep  of  the  Romans  was  not  only  regulated,  but  animated 
by  the  found  of  warlike  inftruments,  they  thought  the  fhout 
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neceffary  at  the  time  of  their  charging  the  enemy.  As  they 
charged  running,  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  joined  to  the 
noife  of  their  own  ffiouts,  and  of  the  trumpets  and  horns,  in- 
flamed them,  arid  filled  them  with  a fort  of  fury,  which  their 
leaders  neverthelefs  knew  how  to  moderate  by  the  exadtnefs 
of  their  difcipline.  Plut.  in  Craffum.  Livy,  1.  x.  c.  22. 
Casfar  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  iii. 

Charge  de  mine.,  or  Charge  of  a mine , is  the  quantity  of 
powder  that  is  put  into  its  chamber  for  the  purpofe  of 
fpringing  it,  or  making  it  explode. 

Charge  of  powder,  in  Artillery  Matters , is  the  quantity 
of  powder  put  into  a piece  of  ordnance  for  faluting,  fcaling, 
proving,  or  rejoicing ; or  for  propelling,  projecting,  or 
throwing  from  it  (hot,  bullets,  {hells,  grenadoes,  &c. 

Various  charges  of  powder  are  beit  adapted  to  the  different 
ufes  to  which  artillery  is  applied,  as  field  fervice,  battering 
in  breach,  garrifon-fervice,  firing  en  ricochet , Se c.  See. 

The  charge  of  powder  for  proving  guns  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  ball ; but  for  fervice  the  charge  is  one-half, 
or  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  even  lefs  ; and, 
indeed,  in  moll  cafes  of  fervice,  the  quantity  of  powder  is 
too  great  for  the  propofed  execution. 

In  the  Britifh  navy,  the  allowance  for  thirty-two  pound- 
ers is  but  feven-fixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  But 
a late  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all  (hip 
cannon  whatever  was  reduced  to  one-third  weight  of  the 
ball,  or  even  lefs,  it  would  be  a c-onfiderable  advantage,  not 
only  by  faving  ammunition,  but  by  keeping  the  guns  cooler 
and  quieter,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  effectually  injuring 
the  veffels  of  the  enemy.  With  the  prefent  allowance  of 
powder,  the  guns  are  heated,  and  their  tackle  and  furniture 
{trained,  and  this  only  to  render  the  bullet  lefs  efficacious. 
For  a bullet  which  can  but  juft  pafs  through  a piece  of 
timber,  and  lofes  almoft  all  its  motion  thereby,  has  a much 
better  chance  of  rending  and  fracturing  it,  than  if  it  pafTed 
through  with  a much  greater  velocity.  See  Robins’s  Tradts, 
vol.  i.  p.  290,  291. 

Profeffor  Euler  concludes,  from  certain  calculations,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  formed  a table,  reprefenting  the 
charges  for  the  greateft  velocity,  that  thofe  affigned  by  Mr. 
Robins  are  much  too  great.  See  True  Principles  of  Gun- 
nery inveftigated  and  explained,  &c.  1777.  p.  129.  266. 

Mr  Robins  obferves,  that  the  charge  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  greateft  velocity  that  may  be  produced  ; but 
that  it  ftiould  be  fuch  a quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce 
the  lead  velocity  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  in  view  ; and  if 
the  windage  be  moderate,  no  field-piece  fhould  ever  be  load- 
ed with  more  than  or  at  the  utmolt  ^ of  the  weight  of  its 
bullet  in  powder  ; nor  fhould  the  charge  of  any  battering 
piece  exceed  ~ of  the  weight  of  its  bullet.  Tradts,  & c.  vol.  i. 
p.  266,  See. 

Different  charges  of  powder,  with  the  fame  weight  of 
ball,  produce  different  velocities  in  the  ball,  which  are  in 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  of  powder  ; and  when 
the  weight  of  powder  is  the  fame,  and  the  ball  varied,  the 
velocity  produced  is  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  weight  of  the  ball:  and  this  correfponds  both  to  theory 
and  practice.  See  Dr.  Hutton’s  paper  on  Gun-powder,  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1778,  p.  50.  and  his  Tradts,  vol.  i.  p. 
266.  This,  however,  is  on  a iuppofition  that  the  gun  is  of 
an  indefinite  length  ; whereas,  on  account  of  the  limited 
length  of  guns,  fome  variation  from  this  law  occurs  in  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  in  theory  ; in  confequence  of  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increafes  with  the  charge 
only  to  a certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  gun,  where 
the  velocity  is  the  greateft  : and  that,  by  farther  increafing 
the  charge,  the  velocity  is  gradually  diminifhed,  till  the  bore 
is  quite  full  of  powder.  By  an  cafy  ftuxionary  procefs,  it 


appears,  that,  calling  the  length  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  6 , 
the  length  of  the  charge,  producing  the  greateft  velocity, 

ought  to  be  — , or  about  i of  the  length  of  the 
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bore;  where  2.7182S1828  is  the  number  whofe  hyperbolic 
logarithm  is  I.  But  for  feveral  reafons,  fays  Dr.  Hutton, 
in  pradtice,  the  length  of  the  charge,  producing  the  greateft 
velocity,  falls  fhort  of  that  above  mentioned,  and  the  more 
fo  as  the  gun  is  larger.  From  many  experiments,  lie  has 
found  the  length  of  the  charge,  producing  the  greateft  ve- 
locity, in  guns  of  various  lengths  of  bore,  from  15  to  40 


calibres,  as  follows  : 

t Length  of  bore  in  calibres. 

Length  of  charge  for  greateft  velocity. 

ro 

20 

TT 

3° 

3 

Tg- 

40 

3 

'2  <y 

See  Cannok. 

Charge,  in  Gunnery,  implies  not  only  the  quantity  of 
powder  put  into  a piece  of  ordnance  for  firing  it  with,  but 
alfo  the  Ihot,  {hells,  grenadoes,  See.  with  which  it  is  loaded. 

The  fuccefs  of  a campaign,  of  a liege,  or  defence,  often 
depends  on  the  fkilful  and  judicious  application  of  artillery. 
But  in  almoft  every  application  of  it,  there  is  more  powder 
than  is  either  proper  or  neceffary  made  ufe  of ; and  our 
pieces  of  ordnance  have  in  general  by  far  too  much  windage. 

Charge,  in  Military  Language,  denotes  an  attack  either 
of  infantry  or  of  cavalry. 

Charge  bayonet,  is  a word  of  command  given  to  infantry 
to  ru(h  on  the  enemy  and  attack  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Charge,  to  found  a,  is  a fignal  given  by  found  of  trum- 
pet for  cavalry  to  commence  the  attack. 

Charge,  in  Military  or  Martial  Law,  is  the  fpeci  fixation  of 
any  crime  or  offence,  for  which  a commiffioned  officer,  non- 
commiffioned  officer,  or  foldier,  is  tried  by  a court-martial. 
In  all  charges  of  this  nature,  the  time  and  place,  or  when 
and  where  the  crime  or  offence  was  committed,  rauft  be  ftt 
forth  with  accuracy  and  precifion. 

Charge,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  any  figures  or  things 
which  occupy  the  field  of  a ffiield  of  arms,  and  are  placed 
either  throughout  the  whole  fuperficies  ot  the  efcutcheon, 
or  elfe  in  fome  fpecial  part  of  the  fame,  whether  it  be  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  any  other  matter.  Anciently,  arms  were 
fimple  and  plain,  conlifting  of  few  figures,  diftir.dtly  placed 
in  the  field  : the  heralds  of  thofe  times,  as  we  find  by  their 
writings,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  lefs  that  appeared  in  a 
coat,  the  more  honourable  it  was.  As  coats  of  arms  in- 
creafed  in  number,  a deviation  from  their  original  piainnefs 
foon  became  unavoidable  ; and  a confpicuous  variation  from 
each  other  was  abfolutely  requifite,  in  order  to  their  making 
a due  armorial  diftindtion  between  families.  This  was  at 
firft  effedted,  either  by  a repetition,  on  the  fame  efcutcheon, 
of  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  particular  figures,  which  had 
before  been  ufed  as  charges,  or  by  placing  in  the  field  two 
or  more  diltindt  bearings.  This  mode,  however,  was  Icon 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  ; for  the  continual 
multiplication  of  arms  had  exhaufled  all  the  variations  that 
could  be  made  with  refpedt  to  the  figures  then  ufed  in  he- 
raldry, and  required  additional  marks  of  diftindtion.  Hence 
was  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  a multitude  of  new 
charges,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  that  either  is  not,  or  hath  not  been,  reprtfented 
in  the  coat-armour. 

Charges  peculiar  to  the  art  and  ufage  of  armory,  as  the 
crofs,  chief,  pale,  feffe,  &c.  are  called  proper  charges  ; and 
frequently  ordinaries. 

Bloom  reftrains  the  term  charges  to  thofe  additions,  or  re- 
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wards  of  honours,  frequently  placed  on  efcutcheons,  as  can- 
tons, quarters,  girons,  flafques,  &c. 

Charge,  in  Law,  denotes  the  indruftions  given  to  the 
grand  jury  with  refpeft  to  the  articles  of  the  inquiry,  by  the 
judge  who  prefides  on  the  bench. 

Charge,  alfo  fignifies  a thing  done  that  bindeth  him 
who  doth  it  ; or  that  which  is  his  to  the  performance 
of  it  ; and  discharge  is  the  removal  of  that  charge. 
Lands  may  be  charged  in  various  ways;  as,  by  grant  of 
rent  out  of  it,  by  llatutes,  judgments,  conditions,  warran- 
ties, &c. 

Lands  in  fee-fimple  may  be  charged  in  fee  ; and  where  a 
man  may  difpofe  of  the  land  itfelf,  he  may  charge  it  by  a 
rent,  or  ftatute.  Lit.  fedt,  648.  Moor.  Ca.  129.  Dyer  10. 
If  one  charge  land  in  tail,  and  land  in  fee-timple,  and  die, 
the  land  in  fee  only  (hall  be  chargeable.  Bro.  Cha.  9.  Land 
intailed  may  be  charged  in  fee,  if  the  ellate-tail  be  cut  off 
by  recovery  : if  tenant  in  tail  charge  the  land,  and  after- 
wards levy  a fine  or  fufFer  a recovery  of  the  lands,  to  his 
own  ufe  ; this  confirms  the  charge,  and  it  lhall  continue. 

1 Rep.  61.  If  one  ioin-tenant  charge  land,  and  afterwards 
releafe  to  his  companions,  and  die,  the  furvivor  lhall  hold  it 
charged  ; but  if  it  had  come  to  him  by  furvivorfliip,  it  would 
be  otherwife.  6 Rep.  76.  1 Shep.  Abr.  325.  He  that  hath 
a remainder,  or  reverfion  of  land,  may  charge  it ; becaufe  of 
the  poffibility  that  the  land  will  come  into  poffefiion,  and 
then  the  poffefiion  (hall  be  charged.  But  where  one  leafes 
land  for  life,  and  grants  the  reverfion  or  remainder  over  to 
A.  B.  who  charges  the  land,  and  dies,  and  the  tenant  for 
life  is  heir  to  the  fee  ; in  this  cafe  he  (hail  hold  it  dilcharg- 
ed,  for  he  had  the  poffefiion  by  purchafe,  though  he  had 
the  fee  byr  defeent.  Bro.  IJ.  16.  1 Rep.  62. 

If  a rent  be  iffuing  out  of  a houfe,  &c.  aud  it  falls  down, 
the  charge  (hall  remain  upon  the  foil.  9 E.  IV.  20.  But 
when  the  eftate  is  gone  upon  which  the  charge  was  ground- 
ed, then,  generally,  the  charge  is  determined.  Co.  Litt. 
349.  And  in  all  cafes  where  any  executory  thing  is  created 
by  deed,  then,  by  confent  of  all  the  parties,  it  may  be,  by 
deed,  defeated  and  difeharged.  10  Rep.  29. 

Charge,  in  the  Manege , a fort  of  unguent,  made  of  oil, 
honey,  greafe,  turpentine,  and  fometimes  of  lees  of  wine,  and 
other  matters,  applied  externally  to  a horfe,  &c.  for  the  cure 
of  drains,  bruifes,  and  fwellings. 

Charge,  a military  term  for  a few  detached  paffages  for 
trumpets,  fide-drvims,  and  kettle-drums,  performed  when  on 
the  point  of  charging  or  attacking  the  enemy.  “ Sound 
the  charge”  is  the  command  given  to  the  trumpets  ; “ Beat 
the  charge”  to  the  drums.  , 

Charge,  Fr.  loaded,  crowded  with  parts.  This  is  faid  of 
M"fic , when  the  fubordinate  parts  are  fo  loud  and  bufy  that 
the  principal  melody  cannot  be  heard  through  them.  See 
Caricata,  wltich  has  the  fame  meaning  in  Italian.  Rameau 
and  Gluck  have  been  accufed  of  this  redundance  of  notes  in 
t heir  operas  ; the  former  from  a fyftematic  determination  to 
give  to  every  bale  its  full  harmony  ; the  latter,  perhaps, 
from  a delire  to  pltafe  the  French  in  their  own  wayr,  by  pur- 
fuing  the  method  of  Lulli  and  Rameau,  but  he  likewife  gra- 
tified his  own  talle  in  manifefting  his  ingenuity  by  giving  to 
each  part  a different  fubjedl  in  the  accompaniment,  and  alfo 
in  giving  way  to  the  force  and  fire  of  his  own  genius.  Pic- 
eini,  in  his  early  productions,  put  the  inltrumental  performers 
in  his  operas  to  hard  labour  by  giving  them  fo  many  notes 
to  execute,  that  he  has  been  faid  at  Naples,  “ to  put  the 
orehefira  in  flames.”  But  this  was  in  his  comic  operas,  full 
ot  quarrels  and  imbroglios.  The  Buona figliuola  maritala  re- 
quired more  rchearfals  than  any  opera  that  was  ever  performed 
in  this  country.  But  he  did  not  crowd  his  fcore  from  pe- 
dantry or  fyllean,  but  to  produce  cffedls  by  the  inffruments 


which  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  even  comic  fing  ers 
to  attempt.  When  Piceini  gave  way  to  his  native  fire  and 
invention,  it  was  for  foinething  ingenioufly  planned,  and 
which  when  well  executed,  inttreiled  and  delighted  the 
audience. 

Charge,  or  rather  Overcharge,  in  Painting,  is  an  ex- 
aggerated reprefentation  of  any  perfon,  wherein  the  likentfs 
is  preferved,  but  at  the  fame  time  ridiculed. 

Few  painters  have  the  genius  nectffarv  to  fucceed  in  thefe 
charges:  the  method  is,  to  felcft  and  heighten- fomething 
already  amifs  in  the  face,  whether  by  way  of  defeft  or  re- 
dundancy ; thus,  v.  g.  if  nature  have  given  .a  man  a nofe  a 
little  larger  than  ordinary,  the  painter  falls  in  with  her,  and 
makes  the  note  extravagantly  long  ; or  if  the  nofe  be  na- 
turally' too  (hort,  in  the  painting  it  will  be  a mere  (lump; 
and  thus  of  the  other  parts. 

De  Piles  obferves,  that  there  are  charged  outlines  which 
pleafe,  becaufe  they  are  above  the  lowlintfs  of  ordinary  na- 
ture, and  carry  with  them  an  air  of  freedom,  with  an  idea  of 
a great  take,  which  deceives  moll  painters,  who  call  fuch 
excefies  the  grand  manner.  And  although,  to  fuch  perfons, 
who  have  a true  idea  of  correftnefs,  (implicit)',  and  elegance 
of  nature,  thefe  excefies  may  feem  fuperfluous,  as  they  only 
adulterate  the  truth,  yet  one  cannot  forbear  to  commend 
feme  things  that  are  overcharged  in  great  works,  when  the 
diftance  whence  they  are  to  be  viewed  foftens  them  to  the 
eye ; or  when  they  are  ufed  with  fuch  diferetion  as  makes 
the  character  of  truth  more  apparent.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  antique  ftatues,  w'hich  are  al- 
lowed to  be  the  rule  of  beauty,  nothing  appears  charged, 
nothing  affedted  ; nor  is  there  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  the 
works  of  thofe  who  have  always  imitated  them  ; as  Ra- 
phael, Domenichino,  Nicolo  Poufiin,  and  fome  others. 

Charge  of  lead,  is  thirty  fix  pigs.  See  Lead,  Pig, 
& c. 

Charge,  in  Sea-Language,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burden  ; 
thus,  a Jhip  of  charge  is  luch  as  draws  much  water,  or  fvvims 
deep  in  the  fea  : though  fometimes  an  unwieldy  (hip,  that 
will  not  ware  nor  (leer,  is  called  a (hip  of  charge. 

CHARGED,  in  Heraldry.  A fhield,  carrying  on  it  fome 
figure  or  imprefs,  is  faid  to  be  charged  therewith. 

00,  alfo,  when  one  bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  figure 
added  upon  it,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be  charged.  This 
was  the  ancient  method  of  blazon  ; but  it  is  now  laid 
afide. 

Charged  cylinder,  in  Gunnery,  is  that  part  of  the  gun 
which  contains  the  powder  and  ball. 

CHARGEOIR,  a charge  for  great  guns. 

CHARGERS,  are  aifo  either  bandoleers,  or  little  flafl-.s 
that  contain  powder  for  charging  and  priming. 

Charger,  in  Military  Language,  is  likewife  a term  made 
ufe  of  to  denominate  a horfe  whicn  an  officer  is  mounted  on 
in  action. 

Charger  tin  Canon , un  Mottier,  un  Fufd,  &c.  is  to  put 
into  it  the  powder,  the  ball,  the  (hell,  the  cartridge, 
&c. 

Charger  Vennemi,  to  charge  the  enemy;  is  to  march 
towards  the  enemy  direftly  in  front,  receiving  his  firil  fire, 
but  referving  your  own.  You  are  then  fure  to  fight  to  advan- 
tage, as  you  have  gained  ground,  a circumltance  that  feldom 
fails  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  affailants,  and  to  difeourage 
thofe  who  are  attacked.  This  phrafe  is  alfo  employed  to 
denote  the  preffmg  upon,  purfuing  an  enemy,  and  the  ob- 
ftrudling  and  (hutting  up  his  communications,  ways,  and 
paffages. 

Charger  I'epee  ala  main,  to  charge  fword  in  hand.  Be- 
fore the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  foldier  look  his  muficet  by 
its  reft  in  his  left  hand,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  his 
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fword  in  his  right ; which  method  of  charging  mud  have 
been  very  incommodious,  fatiguing,  and  difficult.  M.  le 
marcihal  de  Puyfegur,  in  his  art  of  war,  derives  this  plirafe 
from  the  time  when  the  mufket  was  ufcd  without  the 
bayonet. 

CHARGES  Militaires  ; all  employments,  offices,  or 
appointments  by  brevet,  from  a field-marflial  of  France  down 
to  the  lowed  fubaltern  officer,  were  called  charges  militaires. 
But  the  office  or  appointment  of  intendant  general  of  (lores 
and  provifions,  and  all  thofe  of  a limilar  nature,  condituting 
the  l'uite  of  an  army,  and  part  of  its  Rail,  do  not  come  under 
the  denomination  of  charges  militaires. 

CHARGEUR,  an  artillerid,  whofe  duty  or  budnefs  it  is 
to  charge  or  load  the  cannon. 

CHARGEY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  dillritl  of  Gray  ; I 
league  N.  of  Gray. 

CHARIDEMUM  Promontorium,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, Galo  del  Gata,  a promontory  of  Spain,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  coad  of  Bcetica. 

CHARIENTISMUS,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  a 
taunting  exprtffion  is  feftened  by  a jell. 

CHARILLOS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Lima. 

CHARIN,  or  Carin,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
fcholarand  phyfician,  was  born  at  Lucern  in  Swid'erland,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  was  preceptor  to  part  of  the  family  of  the  Fuggers. 
In  Bade,  where  he  died  in  1569,  he  was  in  confiderable  re- 
pute for  his  (kill  in  the  practice  of  medicine  ; but  his  name 
is  recorded  principally  for  having  left  by  his  will  pro- 
vifion  for  founding,  and  fupporting  for  ever,  three  fcho- 
larfhips  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hid. 

CHARINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Alia,  in 
Chambadene,  to  the  eall  of  mount  Zagrus  in  Media. 

CH  A RIND  AS,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Media,  according  to 
Ptolemyr. 

CHARIOPOLIS,  a place  fituated  towards  Thrace  and 
Macedonia. 

CHARIOT.  See  Coach.  Chariots  were  ufed  both 
for  military  purpofes,  and  in  the  Olympic  games.  War- 
chariots  were  very  generally  ufed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  various  nations.  We  learn  from  Homer,  and  from  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  ihey  were  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the 
ealtern  world  for  military  purpofes.  Among  the  Medesand 
Perfiansthey  had  chariots  with  two  wheels,  which  were  ge- 
nerally drawn  by  four  horfes  a-bread,  with  two  men  in  each  ; 
one  of  diltinguidied  birth  and  valour  who  fought,  and  the 
other  only  for  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus,  however,  thought 
this  method  very  expenfive,  and  of  little  fervice  ; becaufe  the 
equipment  of  ,900  chariots  required  1200  horles  and  600 
men,  of  whom  only  300  fought ; the  other  .900  who  were 
perfons  of  dillindiion,  and  capable  of  performing  fignal  fer- 
vice, being  occupied  merely  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  altered  the  form  of  the  cha- 
riots, and  doubled  the  number  of  fighting  men  that  rode  in 
them,  by  putting  the  drivers  into  a condition  to  fight,  as  well 
as  the  others.  Lie  caufed  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be 
made  (Longer,  io  that  they  might  not  be  fo  eafily  broken  ; 
and  their  axle-trees  to  be  made  longer,  that  they  might 
thus  become  more  firm  and  Ready.  At  each  end  of  the 
axle-tree  he  caufed  feythes  to  be  fattened  that  were 
three  feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally  ; and  he  caufed 
others  to  be  fixed  under  the  fame  axle-tree  with  their  edges 
turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pieces  men  or 
horfes,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  chariots 
ihould  overturn.  It  appears*irom  ieverai  paffages  in  ancient 


authors,  that,  in  after  times,  they  armed  the  beam  or  pole  to 
which  the  horfes  were  faftened  with  pikes,  having  iron  points 
which  projected  forward  ; the  yokes  of  the  horfes  had  alfo 
pointed  irons  three  cubits  in  length  ; arid  the  hinder  part  of 
the  chariot  was  armed  with  feveral  rows  of  fiiarp  knives  to 
hinder  any'  force  encountering  behind.  Between  the  fpokes 
of  the  wheels  were  placed  javelins,  and  even  the  fellies  of  the 
wheels  were  furnifhed  with  feythes,  which  tore  every  thing 
they  met  with  to  pieces.  The  driver  of  one  of  thefe  car- 
riages was  called  the  charioteer;  and  his  feat  was  a kind  of 
little  tower,  made  of  very  folid  wood,  and  raifed  bread  high. 
Sometimes  the  tower  was  large  enough  to  hold  feveral  arm- 
ed men,  who  threw  (bowers  of  darts  and  arrows  at  the  ene- 
my. Chariots  of  this  kind  were  in  ufe  for  many  ages  in  all 
the  eattern  countries.  They  were  regarded  as  the  piincipal 
(Length  of  the  armies,  as  the  mod  certain  inftruments  of 
vidlory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  bed  adapted  to  drike  the 
enemy  with  eondernation  and  terror.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  military  art  improved,  the  people  found  the  in- 
conveniences attending  them,  and  at  length  laid  them  afide. 
For,  in  order  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was.  ne- 
ceffiny  to  fight  in  immenfe  plains,  where  the  ground  was 
very  even,  and  where  there  were  no  rivulets,  grottoes,  woods, 
or  vineyards.  Several  methods  were  alfo  contrived,  in  p:  0— 
cefs  of  time,  to  render  them  abfolutely  ufelefs.  A ditch 
was  cut  in  their  courfe  which  was  fufficient  to  dop  their  pro- 
grefs.  Sometimes  an  able  and  experienced  general,  as  Eu- 
menes  in  the  battle  which  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus, 
attacked  the  chariots  with  a detachment  of  (lingers,  archers, 
and  fpenrmen,  who,  fpreading  themfelves  on  all  lides,  poured 
fuch  a (bower  of  dones,  arrows,  and  lances  upon  them,  the 
whole  army  fhouting  at  the  fame  time  fo  loud,  that  they  ter- 
rified the  horfes  of  the  chariots,  and  occafioned  fuchdiforder 
among  them,  as  often  made  them  turn  round,  and  run  foul 
upon  their  own  forces.  At  other  times  they  rendered  the 
chariots  ineffectual  and  inactive,  only  by  marching  over  the 
fpice  which  feparated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary 
fwiftnefs,  and  advancing  fuddenly  upon  the  enemy.  The 
drength  and  execution  of  the  chariots  depended  on  the 
length  of  their  courfe  ; and  this  gave  impetuofity  and  rapi- 
dity to  their  motion,  without  which  they  were  feeble  and  in- 
fignificant.  It  was  after  this  manner  that  the  Romans  under 
Sylla,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
the  enemy’s  chariots  by  railing  loud  peals  of  laughter,  as  if 
they  had  been  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  by  crying  out 
that  they  fhould  fend  more.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvii.  Q^Curtius 
1.  iv.  Xer.oph.  Cyrop.  lib.  vi.  Livy,  1.  xxxvii. 

In  the  weltern  world  war-chariots  were  much  ufed  in  an- 
cient times.  Accordingly  we  find  that  thofe  who  fought  from 
chariots  of  this  kind,  conttcituted  the  mod  remarkable  corps 
in  the  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons.  This  formidable  corps 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  compofed  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  youth.  As  this  Angular 
art  of  war  was,  at  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  almoft 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  they  greatly  excelled 
and  delighted  in  it,  vve  (hall  give  a brief  defeription  of  the 
different  kinds  and  conftrudlions  of  their  war-chariots,  and 
of  their  way  of  fighting  from  them.  Before  Britain  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  if  we  confiaer  the  imperfedl  (late  of 
forneof  the  mod  neceffary  and  ufeful  arts  in  the  country,  we 
could  hardly  expeft  to  find  in  it  wheel-carriages  of  any  kind, 
much  lefs  chariots  for  Hate,  for  pleafure,  and  for  war,  of  va- 
rious forms,  and  of  elegant  and  curious  workmanfhip.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  concurring  tedimonies  of  many 
writers  of  the  mod  unquedionable  credit,  that  there  were 
fuch  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  even  in  the  mod  re- 
mote and  uncultivated  parts  of  this  ifland  in  thefe  ancient. 
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times.  (Tacit,  vit.  Agric.  c.  12.  36.  Csef.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
1.  iv.  c.  24.  32.  1.  v.  c.  16.  19.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dionein  Sever. 
Dio  Caffius  1.  lx.  Mela.  1.  iii.  c.  j.  Strabo.  1.  iv.  p.  2co, 
Diod.  Sicul.  1.  v.  c.  346.)  The  wheel-carriages  and  war- 
chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  under  feveral  different  names,  particularly 
the  following  fix,  viz.  Benna,  Petoritum , Currus,  or  Carrus, 
Covinus,  EJj'edum , and  Rheda.  T\veBenna  feems  to  have  been 
a kind  of  carriage  ufed  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war. 
It  contained  two  or  more  perfons  who  were  called  Com- 
bennones,  from  their  fitting  together  in  the  fame  machine. 
It  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Britifn  word  Ben, 
head  or  chief ; and  thefe  carriages  might  have  obtained  this 
appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons  who  ufed 
them.  The  Petoritum  feems  to  have  been  a larger  kind  of 
carriage  than  the  former,  and  is  thought  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  having  four  wheels,  as  pedtuar  in  the  Britifh 
language  and  petercs  in  the  JEolic  dialed!  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  (which  was  fpoken  by  the  people  of  Marfeilles  in 
Gaul)  fignify  four.  The  Carrus,  or  Currus , was  the  com- 
mon cart  or  waggon,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Bri.tons  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  merchandife,  and 
in  time  of  war,  for  carrying  their  baggage,  and  wives  and 
children,  who  commonly  followed  the  armies  of  all  the  Cel- 
tic nations.  The  Covinus  was  a war-chariot,  and  a very 
terrible  inilrument  of  deftru&ion  ; being  armed  with  (harp 
feylhes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  all  who  were  io 
unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  reach.  This  kind  of  cha- 
riot was  made  very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in  it  belides 
the  charioteer  ; being  defigned  to  drive  with  great  force  and 
rap'dity,  and  to  do  execution  chiefly  with  its  hooks  and 
feythes.  The  EJj'edum  and  Rheda  were  alfo  war-chariots, 
probably  of  a larger  fize,  and  more  ftrongly  made  than  the 
covinus,  and  defigned  for  accommodating  a charioteer  for 
driving  it,  and  one  or  two  warriors  for  fighting.  The  great- 
eft  number  of  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
of  this  kind. 

Two  circumftances  refpe&ing  thefe  war-chariots  are  very 
remarkable  ; viz.  their  number  and  the  admirable  dexterity 
with  which  they  -were  managed  and  conducted.  Casl'ar  ac- 
quaints us  (De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  19)  that  after  Cafftbelaunus 
had  difmiffed  all  his  other  forces,  he  ftill  retained  no  fewer 
than  4000  of  thefe  war-chariots  about  his  perfon.  The  fame 
illuftrious  warrior  and  writer,  who  was  an  attentive  obferver 
of  every  thing  of  this  kind,  gives  us  (De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  iv. 
c.  2,3)  the  following  account  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  Britons  managed  their  war-chariots  : “ Their  way  of 
fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this  : fir  ft,  they  drive  their 
chariots  on  all  fides,  and  throw  their  darts  ; infomuch  that 
by  the  very  turn  of  their  horfes,  and  noife  of  the  wheels, 
they  often  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  midll  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit 
their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot.  In  the  mean  while  the  dri- 
vers retire  a little  from  the  combat,  and  place  themfelves  in 
Inch  a manner  as  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen, 
in  c ,fe  they  (hould  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus 
in  adion  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble  horfemen  and 
of  liable  infantry,  and  by  continual  exercife  and  ufe  have 
arrived  at  that  expertnefs,  that  in  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult 
places,  they  can  ftop  their  horfes  upon  full  ftretch,  turn 
them  which  way  they  pleafe,  run  along  tht  pole,  reft  on  the 
harnefs,  and  throw  themfelves  back  into  their  chatiots,  with 
incredible  dexterity.”  War-chariots  had  alio  been  ufed  by 
the  people  ot  Gan  in  formry  times  ; but  they  feem  to  have 
laid  them  afid<“  b>foie  they  were  engaged  with  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Caefar ; (Diod.  Sic.  1.  v.  p.  332.  Liv.  Hift. 
1.  x.  c.  28).  for  that  general  makes  no  mention  of  them  in 


any  of  his  battles  with  the  Gauls.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  in  Caffar’s  time  chariot-fighting  was  known  and  prac- 
tifed  only  in  this  ifiand,  and  continued  to  be  fo  until  it  was 
fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  longer  in  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  not  conquered.  When  we  confider  what  a fingular 
and  formidable  appearance  fo  prodigious  a number  of  thefe 
war-chariots,  driven  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  managed  with 
fuch  dexterity,  muft  have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge, 
we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  the  Roman  foldiers,  though  the 
bravtft  and  moft  intrepid  of  mankind,  were  fo  much  difeon- 
certed,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  by  this  way  of  fighting. 
Caef.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  15,  16. 

Chariots  were  ufed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games; 
and  they  were  introduced  into  thefe  games  in  the  25th  olym- 
piad. Indeed  it  appears,  from  the  ftory  of  Oenomaus  and 
Pelops,  that  the  chariot-race  was  known  in  Elis,  even  be- 
fore the  inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games  ; and  therefore  it 
feems  to  have  been  difeontinued  on  account  of  the  great 
fcarcity  of  horfes  throughout  all  Greece,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  thefe  games,  but  for  many  olympiads 
after,  and  alio  on  account  of  the  great  expence  that  at- 
tended the  breeding  and  managing  of  horfes,  and  perhaps 
from  the  little  eftimation  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were 
held  at  their  re-inftitution.  In  procels  of  time  they  ac- 
quired extraordinary  celebrity,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
chariot-race,  as  well  as  the  race  of  riding-horfes,  admitted 
in  the  33d  lympiad,  ferved  to  encourage  thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  the  breeding  and  managing  of  horfes,  and  thus  to 
excite  an  emulation  which  tended  to  fupply  Greece  with  a 
ftock  of  thefe  animals,  which  were  fo  much  wanted.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  rich  and  noble  became  competi- 
tors in  the  chariot  race  ; and  Alcibiades  in  particular  out- 
Ihone  not  only  all  his  competitors,  but  all  who  either  before 
or  fince  contended  for  the  honour,  in  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  chariots,  and  in  the  viftories  obtained  by 
them  : for  he  brought  at  once  feven  chariots  into  the  courfe, 
and  carried  off  at  the  fame  time,  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth 
prize,  according  to  Thucydides  (1.  vi.),  or  third,  according  to 
Ifocrates  and  Euripides  ; the  laft  of  whom  compofed  an 
ode  upon  the  conqueror,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Plutarch. 
In  this  ode  the  poet  compliments  Alcibiades  upon  his  having 
gained  at  once  three  prizes  ; a thing,  fays  he,  which  no 
Greek  had  ever  done  before  him.  The  Eleans,  when  they  in- 
troduced the  chariot-race  into  the  Olympic  games,  were  par- 
ticularly defirous  of  inducing  the  wealthy  to  afpire  after  the 
Olympic  olive,  as  they  alone  were  able  to  fupport  the  great 
expence  that  neceffarily  attended  the  breeding,  keeping,  and 
managing  of  horfes;  and,  therefore,  they  wifely  made  the 
conditions  of  obtaining  the  prize  as  eafy  as  poffible,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  the  trouble  and  danger  of  driving  their 
own  chariots.  No  one,  however,  was  prohibited  from  driv- 
ing his  own  chariot  ; and  the  office  of  charioteer  was  anci- 
ently far  from  being  diffionourable  ; befides,  the  (kill  of  ma- 
naging the  horfes,  which  were  then  ufed  only  in  chariots, 
was  reckoned  among  the  accompliffiments  of  a hero  ; but 
when  chariots  came  to  be  laid  aiide  in  war,  which  feems  to 
have  happened  foon  after  the  heroic  ages,  the  ufefulnefs,  and 
conftqucntly  the  reputation,  of  that  art  began  to  decline  by 
degrees,  whence  it  foon  came  to  be  lodged  in  inferior  hands. 
Although  the  mafter  of  the  horfes  was  proclaimed  the  con- 
queror, and  received  the  crown,  the  horfes  had  a (hare  of  the 
honour,  and  were  crowned  amid  the  congratulations  and 
applaufes  of  the  whole  affemblv.  A crown  was  alfo  given 
to  the  charioteer,  to  whole  (kill  and  courage  the  viftory  was 
always  in  a grrat  meafure  owing.  Skill  and  courage  were 
indifptnfably  neceffary  to  finifh  happfty  a courfe,  wh  ch  the 
many  Ihort  turnings  round  the  pillars,  and  the  number  of 
1 chariots 
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chariots  which  fometimes  ran  together,  rendered  extn  mely 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Alcibiades,  we  have  already  faid , 
brought  at  one  time  for  his  own  (hare  feven  chariots,  and  he 
mud  have  had  competitors  who  difputed  the  crown  with  him. 
Sophocles  fpeaks  of  io,  and  Pindar  of  no  lefs  than  _|Q  cha- 
riots, which  contended  at  the  fame  time.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  carriages  mult  have  embarraffed  the  competitors 
on  thefe  occafions ; more  efpecially  when  attention  is  given 
to  the  courfe  itfelf.  See  Hippodrome. 

When  we  confider  the  form  of  the  chariots,  the  attitude 
of  the  drivers,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  the  accidents 
that  were  likely  to  occur,  arifing  from  the  nature  ot  the 
courfe,  and  the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently  ran  to- 
gether, we  have  lefs  occafion  for  wonder  at  their  being 
thrown  out  of  their  chariots  aud  put  in  danger  of  their  lives, 
than  at  their  maintaining  their  polls  amid  fo  many  difficulties, 
and  coming  off  with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  Thefe  chariots,  by 
fome  figures  of  them  upon  ancient  medals,  &c.  feem  to  have 
been  very  low,  open  behind,  but  clofed  up  before  and  on  the 
Tides,  with  a kind  of  parapet,  which  was  fometimes  enriched 
with  various  ornaments.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  feat  for  the  driver,  who  is  therefore  always  repre- 
fented  Handing,  and  leaning  forward  to  the  horfes.  They 
had  but  two  wheels,  and  confequently  the  fore  part  of  them 
mull  have  been  fupported  by  the  horfes,  which  inevitably 
rendered  their  motion  very  unequal,  and  made  it  fo  difficult 
for  the  charioteer  to  keep  upon  his  legs,  that  nothing  but  a 
long  courfe  of  pradtice  could  infure  a man  from  falling  in 
fuch  a fituation.  Nero,  manifefting  folly  equal  to  his  vanity, 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  this  exercife.  He  entered 
the  Hippodrome  in  a chariot  drawn  by  ten  horfes,  which  he 
undertook  to  drive  himfelf,  and  was  thrown  out  of  his  cha- 
riot, to  the  great  hazard  of  his  life ; and  though  he  was  put 
into  it  again,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  finifii  the  race,  and 
defided.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  proclaimed  conqueror,  and 
honoured  with  the  Olympic  crown.  In  return  for  the  com- 
pliment, at  his  departure,  he  prefented  the  Hellanodics,  or 
judges  of  the  games,  with  the  fum  of  250,000  drachmas,  or 
about  8000/.  and  all  Greece  with  her  liberty. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  race,  the  chariots,  at  a certain  fig- 
mal,  marched  out  of  the  lodges  in  which  they  Hood,  and  en- 
tering the  courfe  according  to  the  order  before  fettled  by 
lot,  were  there  drawn  up  in  a line  ; but  whether  a-breafl,  or 
one  behind  another,  is  a queltion  among  the  learned. 

At  the  found  of  a trumpet  they  all,  fometimes  to  the 
number  of  40,  darted  from  the  barrier,  and  all  preffed  with 
ardour  and  emulation  towards  the  fame  point  or  pillar. 

“ Seed  thou  not  how,  when  from  the  goal  they  dart. 

The  youthful  charioteers  with  beating  heart 
Rufh  to  the  race,  and  panting  fcarcely  bear 
Th’  extremes  of  fev’riflr  hope  and  chilling  fear  ; 

Stoop  to  the  reins,  and  lafn  with  all  their  force  ; 

The  flying  chariot  kindles  in  the  courfe. 

And  now  a-low,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 

As  borne  thro’  air,  and  fetm  to  couch  the  fky. 

No  Hop,  no  flay ; but  clouds  of  fand  arife, 

Spurn’d  and  cad  backward  on  the  follower’s  eyes : 

The  hindmofl  blows  the  foam  upon  the  fird  : 

Such  is  the  love  of  praife,  an  honourable  third  !” 

Virg.  Georg  ill.  Dryden. 

Sophocles,  in  his  tragedy  of  Eledra  (v.  700,  &c.)  has 
given  a noble  defeription  of  a chariot  race  in  all  its  forms,  of 
which  we  have  a tranflauon  by  Mr.  Wed,  (uhi  infra). 

Of  char'ots  for  the  race,  there  were  different  kinds, 
fubjed  to  the  fame  laws  and  cufloms,  excepting  that  the 
length  of  the  race  was  dimimfhed  for  fome  of  them. 
The  chariot  fird  introduced  into  the  Olympic  Hippo- 


drome, was  the  teXes or  complete  chariot,  fo  named 
either  becaufe  it  was  drawn  by  Tull-aged  horfes,  or  becaufe 
it  was  drawn  byr  four  horfes,  which  number  feems  to  have 
made  a complete  fet  among  the  ancients.  Thefe  four  horfes 
were  all  ranged  a-bread  ; the  two  middle  ones  only  were 
harneffed  to  the  chariot  by  the  yoke  ; the  two  fide  horfes 
were  fadened  either  to  the  yoke  or  fome  other  part  of  the 
chariot  by  their  traces.  Ericthonius,  according  to  Virgil, 
(Georg.  1.  iiii.)  was  the  fird  that  drove  with  four  horfes, 
and,  according  to  Manilius  (1.  i.  1.  22.)  he  was  for  that  in- 
vention honoured  with  a place  among  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Pagondes  of  Thebes  had  the  honour  of  fird  obtaining  the 
prize  of  this  fort  of  chariot  race  in  the  Olympic  games,  as 
Eridthonius  had  in  the  games  called  Panathenrea.  In  the 
95 d olympiad  was  added  the  race  of  the  chariot  called  “ Sy- 
noris,”  which  was  drawn  by  a yoke,  or  one  pair  only  of  full- 
ao-ed  horfes.  The  “ Apene  ” was  a chariot,  drawn  by  two 
mules,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Olympic  games  by  one 
Afandradus  ; but,  as  mules  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Eleans,  and  not  allowed  to  bt  bred  in  them  country,  this 
race  was  abohfhed  within  a very  few  olympi  ds  after  its  firit 
adm'ffion.  Paufanias  (1.  v.  c.  9.)  informs  us,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  70th  olympiad,  and  abolifhed  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  84th.  In  the  99th  olympiad  was  introduced  the 
mwXix oy  which  was  a chariot  drawn  by  four  colts,  and 

the  TrtvXov,  or  chariot  drawn  by  two  colts,  which  was 

introduced,  according  to  Paufanias  (1.  v.  c.  8.)  in  the  129th 
olympiad,  and  he  fays  that  Beiidiehe,  a Macedonian  lady, 
was  the  fird  that  carried  off  the  crown  in  that  race.  Mr. 
Wed  has,  by  paffiiges  from  Pindar,  affigned  to  each  fpecies  ■ 
of  the  chariots  above  defenbed,  the  different  lengths  of  the 
race  appropriated  to  it.  The  whole  courfe  or  round,  Apop.oj, 
being  equal  to  four  fladia,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  two  pillars, 
viz.  that  from  which  the  horfes  darted,  and  that  round  which 
they  turned  which  divided  the  courfe  into  two  equal  lengths, 
were  two  dadia  diflant  from  each  other ; conlequently  the 
whole  length  of  the  race  of  the  teXeigv  a-pp^,  or  chariot  drawn 
by  full-aged  horfes,  confiding  of  12  rounds,  amounted  to  48 
fladia,  or  fix  Grecian  miies  ; and  that  of  the  maXi^ov  ap /xa,  or 
chariot  drawn  by  colts,  confiding  of  eight  rounds,  to  32  da- 
dia, or  four  Grecian  miles  : and  a Grecian  mile,  according 
to  Arbuthnot’s  computation,  was  lomewhat  more  than  800 
paces,  an  Eriglifh  mile  being  equal  to  1 056.  For  farther 
particulars,  fee  Well’s  “ Differtacon  on  the  Olympic  Games” 
in  his  tranflation  of  the  Odes  of  Piridar,  vol.  lii.  feft.  13.  See 
alfo  an  elaborate  d'ffertation  on  the  ancient  chariot,  both  for 
war  and  the  race,  by  Mr.  Pownall,  in  Berenger’s  “Art  of 
Horfemanffiip,”  vol.  i.  p 271,  &c. 

Chariot  a canon,  in  Military  Language,  a car  or  carriage 
folely  made  ule  of  for  carrying  and  tranlportmg  tiie  body  of 
a piece  of  ordnance.  Such  chariots  relieve  the  gun-carriages, 
require  fewer  horfes,  and  get  more  eafily  along  bad  roads  in 
the  fit  d and  on  a campaign. 

Chariots  d’une  armee,  the  chariots  or  carriages  of  an 
army.  Thefe  may,  in  a variety  ot  circumflances,  be  rendered 
of  the  greated  affiflance  and  advantage  by  an  able  general, 
who  fees  himfelf  followed  or  aimoA  furprized  by  iuperior 
forces.  He  can  employ  them  for  covering  his  march  ; fup- 
porting  his  columns  j and  for  preventing  his  being  haraffed 
by  the  enemy.  He  may  make  ule  of  them  to  cover  his 
camps  whilfl  he  is  hurry  ng  on  his  entrenchments.  By  fh'T- 
ting  up  the  avenues  to  a Angle  village,  that  an  enemy  wifhes 
to  take  poifcffion  of,  he  may,  by  m ans  of  a proper  difpo- 
fition  of  them  for  that  purpofe,  prevent  a great  effufion  of 
blood. 

When  Alexander  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  was  leading  an  1 
army  of  Spaniards  from  Flanders  towards  Paris,  he  marched 
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with  both  flanks  of  his  columns  covered  by  his  baggage 
waggons  and  carriages.  He  found  his  fecurity  in  that  ma* 
ncenvre,  and  could  not  be  attacked  by  Henry  IV.  who  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  battle. 

Chariots,  in  Mythology,  were  fometimes  confecrated  to 
the  fun  : and  the  Scripture  cbferves,  that  Jofiah  burnt  thole 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  fun  by  the  kings  his  predecef- 
fors.  This  fuperllitious  cuflom  was  an  imitation  of  the  hea- 
thens, and  principal  y of  the  Perfiaiis,  who  had  horfes  and 
chariots  confecrated  in  honour  of  the  fun.  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Quintus  Curtins,  fptak  of  white  chatiots,  crowned, 
which  were  confecrated  to  the  fun,  among  the  Perfians,  and 
in  their  ceremonies  were  drawn  with  white  horfes,  confecrated 
to  the  fame  luminary. 

CHARIPHEOM,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  the 
fourth  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  in  palling  from  the  welt 
towards  the  ead,  according  to  Ptclemy. 

CHARIQUIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
■province  of  Irak  Agemi ; go  miles  S.E.  of  Amadan. 

CPIARIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a navigable 
river  of  theColch’de  territory,  according  to  Pliny.  By  Pto- 
lemy it  is  called  Charijlos , and  by  Strabo  Charts.  Arrian 
denominates  it  Charieis,  and  places  it  between  the  Phafis  and 
the  Chobus,  about  90  lladia  from  the  one  and  the  other.  It 
is  now  named- Tamafa. 

Charis,  a town  of  Alia,  placed  by  Appian  in  Parthia. 

' CHARISAS AR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Candahar  ; 1 7 miles  N.E.  of  Candahar. 

CHARISIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  in  Arcadia.  The  ruins,  according  to  Paufamas,  lay 
betw'een  Scia  and  Tricoloni. 

Charisia,  in  Pagan  Theology , awake  or  night -fe  Rival  in- 
flituted  in  honour  of  the  Graces.  It  continued  the  whole 
night,  moft  of  which  time  was  fpent  in  dancing  ; after  which, 
cakes  made  of  yellow  flour,  mixed  with  honey,  and  other 
fweet-meats,  were  dillnbuted  among  the  afiiftants.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  fweetmeats  diilributed  on 
fuch  occafions. 

CHARISIUS,  Sosi pater,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
grammarian,  who  flourilhed,  according  to  Baillet,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Plonorius.  He  publifhed  five  books  of  ob- 
fervations  on  grammar,  dill  extant. 

Charisius,  in  Pagan  Theology,  a furname  given  to  Jupiter. 
The  word  is  derived  from  iz,  favour  ; he  being  the  god 
by  whofe  influence  men  obtain  the  favour  and  affedlion  of  one 
another.  On  which  account  the  Greeks  ufed  at  their  meals 
to  make  a libation  of  a cup  to  Jupiter  Charifius. 

CHARISPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Badlriana, 
according  to  Ptolemy.  The  interpreters  of  his  text  fuppofe 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  Zarifpa,  which  is  the  fame  with 
Baara. 

CHARISTIA,  a family-featl  celebrated  among  the 
Romans,  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  of  March  ; i.  e.  on 
the  nineteenth  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Con- 
cord. 

The  word  comes  from  grace , favour  ; q.  d.  a day 

of  reconciliation,  or  of  reltonng  into  favour.  It  was  alfo 
called  dies  char/e  cognationis.  Vigenere,  on  Eivy,  calls  it  the 
day  of  good  cheer. 

1 he  chanfiia  was  inftituted  to  re-eftablilh  peace  and 
amity  in  families  embroiled,  or  at  a variance  among  them- 
ielves.  It  confided  in  a great  entertainment  made  in  each 
family,  to  which  no  drangers  were  admitted,  but  only  rela- 
tiorib  and  kindred.  1 he  joy  and  freedom  infpired  by  the  re- 
pad  was  looked  upon  as  a proper  means  to  reunite  divided 
>nm  is ; to  which  the  good  offices  of  fo  many  friends  would 
greatly  contribute. 


CHARISTICARY,  Commendatory,  or  Donatary , a per- 
fon  to  whom  is  given  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  a mo- 
nadery,  hofpital,  or  benefice. 

The  charidicaries,  among  the  Greeks,  were  a kind  of  do- 
nataries,  or  commendataries,  who  enjoyed  all  the  revenues  of 
hofpitals  and  monaft cries,  without  giving  an  account  thereof 
to  any  perfon. — The  original  of  this  abufe  is  referred  to 
the  Iconociafhs,  particularly  Condantir.e  Copronymus,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  monks,  whofe  monalteries  he  gave  away 
to  drangers. 

In  after-times,  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  gave  many  to 
people  of  quality,  not  by  way  of  gift,  to  reap  any  temporal 
advantage  from  them  ; but  to  repair,  beautify,  and  patronize 
them.  At  length  avarice  crept  in,  and  thofe  in  good  con- 
dition were  given,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  rich  ; and  at 
lall  they  were  all  given  away,  rich  and  poor,  thofe  of  men 
and  of  women  ; and  that  to  laymen,  and  married  men. 

M.  Coutelier,  in  his  Eccleliie  Grascse  Monumenta,  gives 
us  the  form  of  thcfe  donations : they  were  granted  for  life, 
and  fometimes  for  two  lives.  See  Abbot. 

CHARISIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  the 
Colchide  territory,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; but  his  inter- 
preter fubditutes  Charus. 

CHARIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia ; 24  miles 
N.  of  Sana. 

CHARITABLE  Uses,  in  Law.  See  Commission 
and  Mortmain. 

CHARITATIVE,  in  the  Canon  Law.  A charitative 
aid,  or  fulfidy,  is  a moderate  allowance,  which  a council 
grants  a biihop  upon  any  urgent  occafion,  j e.  g.  when  his 
revenues  will  not  bear  his  expences  to  a council. 

CHARITE',  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didridl  of  Corne, , feated  on  the  Loire,  in  which  are  manti- 
faflures  of  woollen  and  hardware  ; 13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Nevers.  ✓The  place  contains  4011,  and  the  canton  11,827, 
inhabitants:  the  territorial  extent  comprehends  270  kilio- 
metres  and  14  communes.  N.  lat.  470  11'.  E.  long.  2°  55'. 

CHARITIES,  in  Law,  are  fubjefl  in  this  country  to 
the  general  fuperintendance  of  the  king,  as  parens  patrie ; 
which  he  exercifes  by  the  keeper  of  his  confcience,  the 
chancellor.  And,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  necedary,  the 
attorney-general,  at  the  relation  of  fome  informant  (who  is 
ufually  called  the  “ relator”),  files  ex  officio  an  information 
in  the  court  of  chancery  to  have  the  charity  properly  efta- 
blifhed.  By  datute,  alfo,  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  authority  is  given  to 
the  lord-chancellor,  or  lord-keeper,  and  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancader,  refpeftively,  to  grant  commiffions 
under  their  feveral  feals,  to  inquire  into  any  abufes  of  chari- 
table donations,  and  rectify  the  fame  by  decree  ; which  may 
be  reviewed  in  the  refpedfive  courts  of  the  feveral  chancel- 
lors, upon  exceptions  taken  thereto.  But  though  this  is 
done  in  the  petty  bag  office  in  the  court  of  chancery,  be- 
caufe  the  commidion  is  there  returned,  it  is  not  a proceeding 
at  common  law,  but  treated  as  an  original  caufe  in  the  court 
of  equity.  The  evidence  below  is  not  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  refpondent,  in  hisanfwersto  the  exceptions,  may 
allege  what  new  matter  he  pleafes;  upon  which  they  go  to 
proof,  and  examine  witneffes  in  writing  upon  all  the  matters 
in  id'ue  ; and  the  court  may  decree  the  refpondent  to  pay  all 
the  cods,  though  no  fuch  authority  is  given  by  the  datute. 
And,  as  it  is  thus  confidered  as  an  original  caufe  throughout, 
an  appeal  lies  of  courfe  from  the  chancellor’s  decree  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  notwithdanding  any  loofe  opinions  to  the 
contrary.  Blackd.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  ch.  27.  Lands  that  are 
given  to  alms  and  aliened,  may  be  recovered  by  the  donor. 
13  Edw.  1.0,41.  Lands,  6c c.  may  be  given  for  the  mainte- 
nance 
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nance  of  houfes  of  correction,  or  of  the  poor.  33  Eliz.  c.  7. 
§ 27.  Money  given  to  put  out  apprentices,  either  by  parities 
or  public  charities,  pays  no  duty.  8 Ann.  c.  9.  § 40. 

CHARITY,  one  of  the  three  grand  theological  virtues ; 
confiding  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour. 

Charity  is  the  habit  or  difpolition  of  loving  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  It  has  two  ma- 
terial objects.,  therefore,  a?  the  fchool  expreffes  it  ; viz.  God 
and  our  neighbour. 

Charity  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  effeft  of  a moral  virtue, 
which  conlids  in  fupplying  the  necelfities  of  others,  whether 
with  money,  counfel,  afiidance,  or  the  like. 

Charity  .briefs . See  Brief. 

Charity,  brothers  of.  See  Brothers. 

Charity,  fccfls  of.  See  Agap/e. 

Ch &.rit  y fchools,  a'e  fchools  erected  and  ma'ntained  in 
various  parilhes,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  teaching  poor  children  to  read,  write,  and  other 
neceffary  parts  of  education. 

In  molt  charity-fchools  the  children  are  likewife  clothed, 
and  put  out  to  trades,  Cervices,  See.  on  the  fame  charitable 
foundation. 

Charity-fchools  have  fpread  throughout  mod  of  the  con- 
fiderable  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  do  ho- 
nour to  the  benevolent  and  patrmtic  fpirit  of  the  country, 
whild  they  contribute,  in  a variety  of  ways,  to  the  relief  and 
advancement  of  individuals,  and  to  the  general  profperity  and 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  Scotland  the  eftablifhment  of  parifh  fchools  has  taught 
alrnod  all  the  common  people  to  read,  and  many  of  them  to 
write  and  account.  In  England  and  Wales  the  eilablifhment 
of  charity-fchools  has  had  a fimilar  effeft,  though  not  lo  uni- 
verlally,  becaufe  the  eilablifhment  has  not  been  fo  uriiverfal ; 
though  liberal  provilion  has  been  made,  by  private  bequefls 
and  donations,  for  extending  this  public  benefit.  If  in  thofe 
little  fchools  the  books  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  were  a little  more  indruftive  than  they  commonly  are  ; 
and  if,  inftead  of  a fmattering  of  Latin,  which  the  children 
of  the  common  people  are  fometimes  taught  there,  and  which 
can  fcarcely  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them  ; they  were  inlli  lifted 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  the  lite- 
rary education  of  this  clafs  of  people  would  perhaps  be  as 
complete  as  it  can  be.  There  is  hardly  a common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  fome  opportunities  of  applying  to  it 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would 
not  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  improve  the  common 
people  in  thofe  principles,  the  nc-ceffary  introduction  to  the 
mofl  fublime  as  well  as  to  the  mod  ufeful  fciences.  The 
people  might  eafily  be  led  to  encourage  thefe  mofl  effential 
parts  of  education,  by  giving  final!  premiums  and  little 
badges  of  dillinftion  to  the  children  of  perfons  in  the  inferior- 
ranks  of  life  who  excel  in  them.  And  the  public  might 
impofe  upon  ahnoft  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  necef- 
iity  of  acquiring  thofe  mod  effential  parts  of  education,  by 
obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation 
in  them  before  he  could  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corpora- 
tion, or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any  trade  either  in  a village  or 
town  corporate. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquifition  of 
their  military  and  gymnailic  exercifes,  by  encouraging  it, 
and  even  by  imposing  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  neceffity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  maintained  the  martial  fpirit  of  their  refpec- 
tive  citizens.  They  facilitated  the  acquifition  of  thofe 
exercifes,  by  appointing  a certain  place  for  learning  and 
praft-iQng  them,  and  by  granting  to  certain  maders  the  pri- 
vilege of  teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  maders  do  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive  privileges  of  any 
kind.  Their  rewards  confided  in  what  they  got  from  their 
Icholars ; and  a citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the 
public  gymnafia,  had  no  iegal  advantage  over  one  who  had 
learnt  them  privately,  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  them 
equally  well.  Thefe  republics  encouraged  the  acquifition  of 
fuch  exercifes,  by  bedowing  little  premiums  and  badges  of 
didinftion  upon  thofe  who  excelled  in  them.  See  more  on 
this  fubjeft,  on  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  indruftion 
of  the  poor,  in  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  See  alfo 
School  and  Charter  Schools. 

In  London  we  had  formerly  a charitable  corporation  for 
the  relief  of  the  induftrious  poor,  erefted  under  queen  Anne  ; 
for  enabling  indigent  manufafturers  ana  traders  to  take  up 
money  at  common  and  legal  intered  ; there  being  a fum  of 
30, ocol.  raifed  for  that  end. 

The  money  was  lent  to  the  induftrious  poor  at  5'-  per 
cent,  intered,  on  pawns  and  pledges,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands,  of  pawn-brokers  ; and  hence  the  fociety  de- 
rived its  appellation  : but  they  likewife  took  d . per  cent,  for 
the  charge  of  officers,  vvarehoufes,  &c.  In  the  3th  year  of 
king  Geo.  II.  the  chief  officers  of  this  corporation,  "by  con- 
nivance of  the  principal  direftors,  abfeonded  and  broke,  and 
defrauded  the  public  proprietors  of  great  fums ; and  for  re- 
lief of  the  fufferers,  as  to  part  of  their  Ioffes,  feveral  datutes 
were  enabled.  See  dats.  3 Geo  II.  c.  31,  c.  32.  7 Geo.  II. 
c.  1 1. 

Charity,  order  of.  There  are  feveral  religious  orders 
which  bear  this  title:  one  indituted  by  St.  John  de  Dieu, 
for  the  affidance  of  the  lick  : this  inditutc  was  approved’ of 
in  1520,  byLeoX.  and  confirmed  by  Paul  V.  in  1617. 
The  religious  of  this  order  anply  thcmfelves  wholly  to  the 
fervice  of  the  difeafed.  See  Brothers  of  Charity. 

Charity  of  the  Holy  Virgin , is  a religious  order  eda'blifh- 
ed  in  the  diocefe  of  Chalons,  by  Guy  lord  Join ville,  & c. 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  approved  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augudire,  by  the  popes  Boniface  VIII.  and, 
Clement  VI. 

In  each  parifh  of  Paris,  there  was  a fociety  of  women, 
who  applied  themfflves  to  find  out  and  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  the  parifh  ; and  on  this  account  called,  Dames 
de  la  Chant e , and  Seurs  de  la  Charitc. 

CHARKE,  Richard,  in  Biography,  was  a dancing- 
malter,  an  aftor,  a man  of  humour,  and  a performer  on  the 
violin,  with  a ilronghand.  He  was  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre.'  As  a compofer,  he  only  didlngu'fhed  himfelf 
by  being  fuppofed' the  iird  who  produced  thatfpecics  of  pui- 
fical  buffoonery  called  a “ Medley  Overture,”  wholly  made 
up  of  flireds  and  patches  of  well-known  vulgar  tunes.  But 
we  believe  that  this  very  eafy  Ipecies  of  pleafantry  was  firit 
fuggeiled  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  in  the  overture  to  the  Beg- 
gar’s Opera,  brought  on  the  dage  in  1728,  ard  Charke’s 
medley  overture  bears  date  1735.  There  is  a Hang  horn- 
pipe under  Charke’s  name,  which  ufed  to  be  a favourite 
among  the  tars.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a facetious 
fellow,  gifted  with  a turn  for  b.  g.  humour,  of  which,  and 
of  his  tricks  and  dories,  Dr.  Arne,  in  moments  of  jocularity, 
ufed  to  give  fpecimens. 

He  was  married  to  Charlotte,  the  younged  daughter  of 
Colley  Cibber,  a female  not  without  talents  as  an  aftrefs  ; 
but  of  fuch  an  eccentric  and  indecorous  charafter,  that 
the  memoirs  of  her  life,  though  written  and  foftened  by 
being  her  own  biographer,  could  never  be  read  by  perfons 
of  her  own  fex,  not  wholly  abandoned.  For  many  years  of 
her  life  (lie  never  appeared  on  or  off'  the  dage  in  a female 
drefs.-  Mademoifelle  d’Eon’s  male  habiliments  during  many 
years,  were  a real  difguife  and  concealment ; but  Mrs.  Charke’s 
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fex  and  per  for:  being  well  known,  her  d.refs  was  no  difguife, 
but  a publication  of  her  impudence. 

As  long  as  Charke  was  the  leader  of  Drury-lane  band, 
his  concerto  on  the  violin  was  the  lure  in  the  fecor.d  mufic, 
two  or  three  times  a week  ; which  many  lovers  of  mufic 
ufed  to  go  into  the  theatre  to  hear,  who  never  {laid  till  the 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  before  which  time  their  money  was 
returned,  if  demanded.  His  debts  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
cara  fpofa  ; and,  retiring  to  Jamaica,  he  there,  in  a fhort 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  ended  his  days.  Though 
this  couple  was  allowed  to  poffefs  talents  of  various  kinds, 
there  was  nothing  in  which  they  manifefted  more  ingenuity 
than  in  plaguing  each  other. 

C MARKINA,  in  Geography , a fortrefs  of  Ruffian  Tar- 
tary, on  the  Don,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus  ; 2zo 
miles  N.E.  of  Aftrachan.  ' 

CHARRING,  or  Charring,  the  burning  of  wood  to 
make  charcoal. 

CHARKLIQUEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  chiefly  inhabited  by  tanners,  who  manufadlure  the 
beautiful  morocco  leather.  The  caravans  ftop  here  two  or 
^iree  days.  The  town  is  fituated  between  Erzerum  and 
Tocat. 

CHARKOV,  or  Kharkof,  a government  of  Ruffia, 
formerly  comprifed  in  the  government  of  Ukrama  Slovod- 
fkaia,  and  containing  15  diftridls.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kurfk,  on  the  eafl  by  Voronetz,  on  the  fouth  by 
Catherinenflaf,  or  Ekatherinonflaf,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Ttchernigof  and  Kiof ; about  180  miles  in  length,  and  from 
40  to  80  in  breadth. 

Charkov,  or  Kharkof,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, feated  on  the  Uda,  which  falls  into  the  Donetz,  and 
forming  one  of  the  15  diftridls  of  the  government  of  the  fame 
name.  It  contains  10  churches,  2 convents,  and  feveral 
public  feminaries  ; 352  miles  S.  of  Mofcow,  and  640  S.S.E. 
of  Peterfburg.  N.  lat.  50°  25'.  E.  long.  350  ^4'. 

CHARKS,  pit-coal  charked,  or  charred.  See  Coal. 

CHARLATAN,  or  Charletan,  an  empiric  or  quack, 
who  retails  his  medicines  on  a poude  ftage,  and  draws  the 
people  about  him  with  his  buffooneries,  feats  of  adlivity,  &c. 

The  word,  according  to  Calepine,  comes  from  the  Italian  ce- 
rela.no , of  Caretum,  a town  near  Spoletto,  in  Italy,  where  thefe 
impoftors  are  faid  to  have  firft  rifen.  Menage  derives  it  from 
ciarlatano,  and  that  from  circulalorlus,  of  circulator , a quack. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  or  Charles  I.  in  Biography,  king 
of  France,  and  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was  born  in  the  year 
742.  By  the  death  of  his  father  Pepin  the  Short,  in  768, 
and’  at  the  exprefs  deiire  of  the  dying  monarch,  Charles,  in 
Ltonjundfion  with  his  younger  brother  Carloman,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  France.  At  firft  they  appeared  to  rule 
the  empire  with  equal  and  undivided  authority  : the  parti- 
tion of  power,  however,  foon  threatened  mifchiefs  fimilar  to 
thofe  that  had  been  experienced  under  the  earlier  fovereigns 
of  France  ; but  the  death  of  Carloman,  in  771,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  meditating  an  open  rupture  with  his  bro- 
ther, enfured  the  public  tranquillity.  Charles,  thus  ren- 
dered foie  monarch  of  the  Franks,  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  thofe  qualities  which  could  conciliate  the  affedlions 
of  his  fubjedls,  by  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  was  equally  beloved 
and  reverenced.  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  tall  in  ftature  ; 
his  air  was  courteous  and  dignified ; hisbody  robuft,  and  finely 
tormed  ; his  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  and  his  countenance 
open  and  prepoffeffmg. 

Having  become,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  fovereign  of 
a mighty  empire,  and  freed  from  every  thing  that  might 
{hackle  his  genius,  or  fet  bounds  to  his  ambition,  his  firft 
object  was  to  infufe  a military  fpirit  into  the  nation  ; he  re- 
sftabhfhed  the  ancient  aflemblies  of  the  field  of  Mars,  and, 
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bellowing  on  them  the  title  of  parliaments,  delegated  to 
them  a portion  of  his  authority,  by  conftituting  them 
members  of  the  legiflation.  In  reforting  to  this  meafure  of 
ftate  policy,  he  felt  no  apprehenfion  for  iiis  own  fecurity  : 
the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  greatnefsof  his  talents  placed 
him  beyond  the  dread  of  any  rival  •,  he  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  infufe  into  all  ranks  of  his  fubjedls  a thirft  for  mili- 
tary glory.  By  thefe  means  Charles  was  enabled  to  double 
the  extent  of  bis  empire.  The  whole  of  Gaul,  Italy,  the 
vaft  territory  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vif- 
tula  and  to  the  Baltic,  together  with  a great  part  of  Spain, 
fell  under  his  powerful  dominion. 

Previoufiy  to  the  death  ol  Carloman,  Charles  had  divorced 
his  wife  and  married  Bertha,  daughter  to  Didier,  king  of  the 
Lombards ; this  prince,  however,  granting  an  open  protec- 
tion to  the  widow  and  children  of  Carloman,  with  a view, 
no  doubt,  of  poffefiing  a part  of  his  dominions,  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  Charles,  who  obtained  a fecond  divorce.  Didier, 
enraged  at  the  humiliation,  fought  an  alliance  with  pope 
Adrian,  but  having  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  attacked  the 
papal  territory,  and  endeavoured  to  ft-ize  on  the  perfon  of 
the  pope.  Adrian  Solicited  the  fuccour  of  Charles,  who  in- 
ftantly  crofted  the  mountains,  entered  Italy,'  defeated  his 
adverfary,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  which  had  lafted  206  years.  Charles  im- 
mediately took  pofteflion  of  the  vacant  throne,  and  was  de- 
clared by  the  pope  king  of  Italy,  and  patrician  of  Rome.  In 
his  firft  vifit  to  the  capital,  the  newly  acknowledged  fove- 
reign was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly 
been  paid  to  the  reprefentative  of  the  emperor;  and  thefe 
honours  obtained  new  decorations  from  the  gratitude  of 
pope  Adrian.  No  fooner  was  he  informed  of  the  approach 
of  the  monarch,  than  he  difpatched  the  principal  people  of 
Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  city.  At  the  diftance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian 
way  was  lined  with  the  fcliools,  or  national  communities  of 
Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons,  &c.  : the  Roman  youth  under 
arms,  and  the  children  of  a more  tender  age,  with  palms  and 
olive  branches  in  their  hands,  chaunted  the  praifes  of  their 
great  deliverer.  At  the  fight  of  the  croffes  arid  other  holy 
emblems,  he  difmounted  his  horfe,  led  the  proceffion  of  his 
nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and,  as  he  afeended  the  flairs,  de- 
voutly kifted  each  ftep  of  the  threfhold  of  the  apoftle?.  The 
pope  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  in  the 
portico  : they  embraced  as  friends  and  equals,  but  in  their 
march  to  the  altar,  the  king  affumed  the  right  hand  of  the 
pope  ; nor  was  he  content  with  a vain  {hew  of  refpedl.  In 
the  twenty-fix  years  that  elapfed  between  the  conqueft 
of  Lombardy  and  his  imperial  coronation,  Rome,  which  had 
been  delivered  by  his  fword,  was  fubj'edl,  as  his  own,  to 
the  feeptre  of  Charles. 

Previoufiy  to  thefe  fucceffes  in  Italy,  Charles  had  been 
called  on  to  exhibit  his  military  talents  in  a conteft  with  the 
Saxons,  who  were  inimical  to  the  government  and  religion 
of  the  Franks.  They  rejedled  with  contempt  the  fervile 
obligations  of  tribute,  and  in  fucceflive  engagements  dif- 
played  a ferocioufnefs  of  courage  which  could  only  be  re- 
pulled by  the  fuperior  {kill  and  intrepidity  of  the  troops  of 
Charles.  A decifive  vidlory,  after  various  lefs  important 
defeats,  obtained  over  them  at  Ofnaburgh,  by  which  they 
loft  their  capital,  their  temple  and  their  god  Irmenful, 
obliged  their  leaders  to  fue  for  peace,  and  to  accept  of  fuch 
terms  as  were  impofed  on  them  by  the  conqueror. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  returned,  from  receiving  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  other  marks  of  homage  from  his  new  fub- 
jedls in  Lombardy,  where  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned,  when  another  revolt  of  the  Saxons  recalled  him  to 
their  couQtry.  They  had  already  affumed  a formidable  ap- 
pearance. 
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pearanCe,  and  had  recovered  Erifbourg  near  the  Wefer, 
which  had  been  wrefted  from  them  in  a former  campaign. 
Before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  French  monarch  this 
city  was  again  compelled  to  fubmit,  and  the  Saxons  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  a peace  by  delivering  up  fome  of  their 
principal  people  as  holtages.  It  was,  however,  nearly  thirty 
years,  before  he  could  completely  fubdue  the  free  fpint  ot 
the  Saxons  ; thefe  hardy  warriors  pofieffed  a courage  equal 
to  his  own,  by  which  they  were  rendered  impatient  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  Charles,  apprehending  that  Chriftianity 
would  be  an  infallible  means  to  fubdue  their  bold  and  im- 
petuous character,  bad  no  fooner  brought  them  under  iome 
degree  of  fubjugation  than  he  feut  rrufiionaries  among  them  ; 
but  they  confidering  every  attempt  to  convert  them  to  a 
new  religion  as  fnarcs  intended  to  tnflave  them,  refitted  all 
the  perluafions  and  entreaties  of  the  priefts  fent  to  offer 
them  the  rites  of  baptifm.  As  they  were  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  milder  arts  of  expostulation  and  reafoniog,  and  as 
they  could  not  for  a fingle  day  be  depended  on  by  reafon  of 
any  oaths  or  treaties  in  which  they  occafionally  engaged  ; 
Charles,  though  naturally  generous  and  humane,  at  iength 
reforted  to  a£ts  of  the  molt  favage  cruelty.  Four  thouland 
cf  them  who  refuted  to  fubmit  were  butchered  in  one  day, 
on  the  banks  of  a fmail  river  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Oder.  At  another  time,  befides  ravaging  their  country  with 
fire  and  fword,  he  had  decimated  in  cool  blood  all  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  revolts,  and  had  obliged  them,  by  the  molt  rigo- 
rous edidls,  to  make  a teeming  compliance  with  the  Chriftian 
doctrine  and  ceremonies.  By  theie  and  feveral  other  acts, 
that  have  indelibly'  ltained  the  character  of  the  hero,  did 
Charles  finally  fubdue  the  proud  and  lofty  fpint  of  the 
Saxons. 

In  the  year  778,  the  protection  of  Charles  was  fought  by 
fome  ot  the  Moorifh  princes  in  the  north-wefterh  parts  of 
Spain  : to  their  entreaties  he  lent  a ready  ear,  affembled  an 
army,  crolTed  the  Pyrenees,  marched  to  Saragoffa,  which 
he  took,  and  received  the  fubmifiion  of  the  Saracen  leaders. 
FLis  victories  in  Spain  were  very  important,  but  on  his  re- 
turn, the  rear  gu  :d  of  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  Pyre- 
nean mountains  ; and  many  of  the  principal  people  attached 
to  his  perfon  and  court  were  cut  off  in  this  difafter,  among 
whom  was  his  nephew  Rowland,  whofe  untimely  death  laid 
the  foundation  of  Ariofto’s  celebrated  poem,  entitled  “ Or- 
lando Furiofo.” 

In  the  year  779,  Charles,  with  his  queen,  and  two  infant 
fons,  Carloman  and  Lewis,  re-paffed  the  Alps,  repofed 
during  the  winter  at  Pavia,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
fpring  entered  Rome  amidfl  the  triumphant  acclamations  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  regarded  him  as  the  proteftor  of  their 
city  and  rights.  In  that  city,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  on  Eafter-day,  when  he  was  yet  but  39 
years  of  age,  he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  fons, 
conferring  on  Carloman,  who  then  received  the  name  of 
Pepin,  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  and  on  Lewis  that  of 
Aquitain.  The  latter  he  conducted  in  perfon  to  his  do- 
minions, and  at  the  fame  time  received  the  homage  of  Taf- 
filon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  on  former  occalions  openly 
fhewn  himfelf  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  rebellious  Saxons. 
Notwithflanding  the  profeffions  of  this  prince,  he  took  every 
means  fecretly  of  attacking  the  power  and  influence  of 
Charles,  till,  at  length,  he  was  convi&ed  of  having  entered 
into  a rebellious  confederacy  with  the  French  monarch’s 
own  fubje&s : the  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  inconteftible, 
and  having  fallen  into  Charles’s  power,  he  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head  : the  pumfhmer.t  was,  however,  commuted 
into  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  the  principality  of  Bavaria 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 
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The  fate  of  Taffilon  did  not  crufli  the  defigns  of  his  con- 
federates, the  Huns  and  the  emperor  of  the  Fall  ; but  their 
enterprifes  ferved  only  to  augment  the  glory  of  Charles,  and 
his  commanding  genius  triumphed  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
plains  of  Italy.  The  latter  renounced  for  ever  the  fortunes 
of  Adalgive,  the  fon  of  Dsdier  ; and  with  the  young  prince, 
the  hope  alfo  of  reitoring  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
but  the  former  ftiircontinutd  their  delultory  incurfions,  and 
provoked  the  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  to  retaliate  the 
calamities  which  they  had  inflifted  on  Bavaria.  At  the  head 
of  a formidable  army,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Finns, 
forced  their  intrenchments  in  an  oblfinate  engagement,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Raal  on  tiie  Danube. 

_ The  diffenfions  of  the  Moorifh  chiefs  invited  Charles  to 
the  conquelt  of  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ; but 
the  fatisfaftion  which  he  felt  from  this  expedition  was  more 
than  balanced  by  the  tunnilts  which  prevailed  at  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  election  of  Leo  III.  as  fucceflor  to  Adrian. 
The  caule  of  Leo  againit  his  rival  was  zealoufiy  efpoufed  by 
Charles,  who  fympathized  in  all  the  fufi’erings  of  the  pontiff, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  his  fituation,  rendered 
him  every  afliitance  that  his  cafe  required. 

Charles  had  been  acculfomed  to  pafs  annually  from  the 
Pyrenees  into  Germany,  and  thence  to  Italy.  At  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  799,  as  he  was  approaching  Rome  in  one  of 
thefe  journies,  pope  Leo  difpatched  a meffenger  to  meet  him, 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  flandard  of  the  city ; thus 
rendering  him  every  refpeCI,  religious  and  civil,  of  which  he 
was  capable.  On  the  feflival  of  Chriltmas,  which  was  then 
the  firil  day  of  the  new  year,  Charles  appeared  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ; and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  ex- 
changed the  Ample  drefs  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a 
patrician.  After  the  celebration  of  mafs,  at  which  the  king 
had  devoutly  afiifted,  the  pope  fuddenly  placed  a precious 
crown  on  his  head,  and  the  dome  of  the  church  refounded 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  “ Long  life  and 
victory  to  Chatles,  the  mofl  pious  Augultus,  crowned  by 
God  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans.”  The 
pope  immediately  confecrated  the  monarch,  and  conducting 
him  to  a throne,  paid  him  thofe  marks  of  refpeft  which  had 
been  claimed  by  the  ancient  Csfars.  Charles  from  this  time 
indiffolubly  blended,  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  the  appel- 
lation of  Magnus , the  Great.  In  a familiar  conversation  with 
his  fecretary  and  fon-in-law,  Eginbard,  he  protelfed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff:  if,  however,  lie  did 
not  feck  or  even  expeCI  the  honours  devolved  upon  him, 
lie  neverthelefs  was  ambitious  in  maintaining  them,  and  in- 
lifted  on  being  recognifed  as  emperor  of  the  Weft,  by  all 
thofe  princes  with  whom  he  had  any  correfpondence. 

Among  the  ambaffadors  who  came  to  congratulate  the 
good  fortune  of  the  emperor,  were  thofe  of  the  caliph 
Harun-Al-Rafchid,  who  ceded  to  him  the  fepulchre  and  the 
facred  places  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem.  But  a ftill  more 
interesting  negociation  was  intruded  to  the  minifters  of  Irene, 
the  emprefs  of  the  Ealt,  who,  having  rendered  herfelf  odious 
to  her  fubjefts,  by  the  murder  of  her  own  fon,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  by  a propofal  of 
marriage.  The  emperor  entertained  the  idea,  and  difpatched 
ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantine  court  to  arrange  the  neceffary 
preliminaries  to  fo  important  a treaty.  In  the  mean  time  (he 
was  dethroned  by  Nieephorus,  who  afeended  the  throne,  and 
exiled  the  late  emprefs.  The  new  fovereign,  anxious  to 
referve  to  himfelf  the  title  ol  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  confented 
to  acknowledge  in  Charlemagne  the  dignity  of  Auguftus, 
and  to  fettle  with  him  the  mutual  boundaries  of  their  empires 
in  Italy. 

From  this  period  the  talents  of  Charlemagne  were  em- 
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ployed  in  repreffing  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes  and  the 
Normans  under  their  leader  Godfrey,  who  menaced  with 
their  fleets  and  armies  the  tranquillity  of  the  weft.  Peace 
was  at  length  eftablifhed  from  motives  of  mutual  convenience, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  fubjeCts  of  Charlemagne  were  on 
no  account  to  violate  the  Norman  territory,  and  Godfrey 
promifed  to  refpeft  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Weft. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  in  Europe  began  to  rival  that 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  a new  tera  is  dated  from  his  reftoration 
of  the  weftern  empire.  This  prince  was  at  the  fame  time 
fovereign  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 
The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the 
name  and  monarchy  of  France,  but  its  limits  were  contracted 
by  the  independence  of  the  Bretons,  and.  the  revolt  of  Aqui- 
tain.  Charlemagne  purfued  and  confined  the  Bretons  on  the 
fhores  of  the  ocean  : after  a long  conteft,  the  rebellion  of  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punifhed  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
province,  their  liberty,  and  lives.  The  Saracens  had  been 
expelled  from  France  by  the  grandfather  and  father  of 
Charlemagne,  but  they  fti.l  poffeffed  the  greateft  part  of 
Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees  : thefe 
he  difpoffefled  of  their  powers,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  infant  kingdoms  of  . Navarre  and  Arragon.  As  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the 
greateft  part  of  Italy.  Charlemagne  was  the  firft  who  united 
Germany  under  the  fame  feeptre : and  by  his  conqutft  of 
the  Avars,  he  obtained  poffeffion  of  Plungary,  Tranfylvania, 
Iftria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  with  the  exception  of  the  ma- 
ritime towns,  which  his  moderation  left  under  the  real  or 
nominal  fovereignty  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  year  806  Charlemagne  affembled  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  his  empire  at  Thionville,  in  whofe  prefence  he 
made  the  final  diliribution  of  his  kingdoms.  In  810  his  fon 
Pepin,  died,  whofe  natural  fon,  Bernard,  then  only  an  infant, 
Charlemagne  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  ; and  in 
the  courfe  of  only  a very  few  months  the  unhappy  monarch 
witneffed  the  death  of  his  eldePt  fon,  Charles.  The  increafing 
weight  of  public  cares  fuggefted  to  him  the  necefiity  of 
affociating  his  furviving  fon,  Louis,  to  the  imperial  purple  ; 
the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
aged  fovereign  inculcated  on  the  mind  of  his  fon,  by  every 
motive  which  long  experience  could  fuggeft,  the  maxims  by 
which  he  had  advanced  the  grandeur  and  happinefs  of  his 
fubjedts.  Early  in  the  following  year  his  increafed  and  ra- 
pidly increafing  infirmities  warned  him  of  his  approaching 
diffolution.  He  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of  January  by 
a fever,  which  was  followed  by  a pleurify  : the  preffure  of 
affliction  he  bore  with  firmnefs  and  refignation.  On  the 
27th  a fainting  fit  announced  a fpeedy  termination  to  his  life, 
and  on  the  following  day  this  great  prince  expired,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  73d  of  his  age  ; carrying 
with  him  the  fincere  regret  of  all  his  fubjedts.  He  died  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  that  city,  which  he  had  himfelf  built. 

From  this  fketch  of  the  career  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  various  merits  of  his  charadler. 
As  a warrior  and  politician,  he  has  been  rarely  excelled.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  public  bufinefs,  and  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  duties  attaching  to  his  high  fitu- 
tion.  Confidering  the  times  in  which  he  flouriftied,  he  did 
much  to  improve  tl  e condition  of  his  fubjedts  : he  fuppreffed 
mendicity  ; he  compofid  a feries  of  occafional  edidts  for  the 
correction  of  abufes,  and  the  reformation  of  manners,  among 
the  people  at  large  ; and  he  attended  to  the  economy  of  his 
own  immediate  houfehold.  He  eftablifhed  a fixed  and  inva- 
riable price  of  corn,  in  the  hope  cf  enabling  the  meaneft  of 
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his  fubjedts  to  fupply  their  wants.  Thefe,  and  various  other 
regulations,  though  not  charadteriftic  of  the  true  principles 
of  legiflation,  did  honour  to  his  attempts  to  meliorate  the 
ftate  of  fociety.  It  is  faid,  that  among  other  improvements 
which  he  contemplated  for  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
formed  the  vaft  projedt  of  a canal  which  fhould  unite  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus  eftab'ifh  a free  communi- 
cation between  the  ocean  and  the  Euxine  fea.  He  (hewed 
himfelf  the  friend  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  made  fuch 
efforts  to  promote  the  interefts  of  literature,  as  entitle  him 
to  great  praife.  He  invited  to  his  court  learned  men  from 
all  nations,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  of  infpiring  his  people 
with  a third  for  knowledge;  among  thefe  was  our  country- 
man, Aleuin,  a clergyman  celebrated  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments, who  received  the  higheft  tokens  of  refpedf  and  honour 
from  the  emperor,  and  who  even  became  his  companion  and 
preceptor  in  the  fciences.  He  founded  fchools  in  various 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  inftituted  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  court  a kind  of  learned  fociety,  every  member  of 
which  was  called  by  fome  celebrated  name  of  antiquity.  He 
collected  all  the  ancient  fongs  relative  to  the  hiftofy  of  his 
country,  and  fo  attentive  was  he  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  th.3t  he  caufed  paffages  of  interefting  works  to  be  read 
to  him  during  his  meals.  His  own  literary  attainments  were 
probably  not  of  the  firft  order  ; his  education  had  been  ne- 
gledted,  and  the  ftudies  of  mature  life  were  laborious  and 
imperfedt  : he  did  not  even  acquire  the  pradtice  of  writing 
till  he  had  attained  to  manhood  ; but  the  encouragement 
which  he  afforded  to  learning,  and  the  marked  refpedf;  and 
reverence  which  he  (hewed  to  men  of  literary  talents,  refledt 
the  higheft  Iuftre  on  the  charadler  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Weft.  He  was  highly  efteemed  for  his  regard  to  religion, 
and  to  the  clergy  ; but  the  authority  with  which  he  invefted 
that  afpiring  body  laid  the  foundation  of  their  tyrannical 
claims  over  his  lefs  enlightened  and  lefs  able  fucceffors.  As 
a man,  Charlemagne  was  TTmple  in  his  drefs,  eafy  in  his  man- 
ners, and  temperate  in  his  mode  of  living.  His  morals  are 
ftained  with  the  charge  of  incontinence,  to  which  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives  and  concubines  bear  irrefiftible  evidence. 
As  a ftatefman,  his  condudf  has  been  arraigned  by  the  mea- 
fures  of  dividing  his  kingdom,  during  his  own  life,  among 
his  fons.  His  many  wars  prove  that  he  little  valued  the  lives 
of  his  fubjedfs,  in  a caufe  in  which  his  ambition  was  con- 
cerned. His  humanity  Hands  impeached  by  the  extindlion 
of  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  Carloman,  and  by  the  cruelties 
frequently  exercifed  upon  the  valiant  Saxons,  whofe  attach- 
ment to  freedom  and  their  country  merited  a very  different 
kind  of  treatment.  Thefe  are  blemifhes  in  the  charadler  of 
Charlemagne  which  time  cannot  obliterate  ; but,  after  every 
allowance  for  his  frailties,  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  the  title 
of  Greatt  which  has  been  blended  with  his  name  for  more 
than  ten  centuries,  has  fcldom  been  awarded  upon  fairer 
claims : and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  lapfe  of  a thou- 
fand  years  fo  few  have  been  ambitious  of  attaining  to  that 
degree  of  celebrity  which  attaches  to  the  virtues  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Gibbon,  Hume,  Du  Frefnoy,  Modern  Univ. 
Hift. 

Charlemagne  has  merited  a place  in  mufical  hiftory,  by 
his  good  tafte  in  preferring  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romans 
to  the  Gallic  plain-chant.  We  have  from  contemporary 
writers,  the  relation  of  a figrious  quarrel  between  Gallic  and 
Roman  muficians,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  and 
Charlemagne,  concerning  fuperiority  of  tafte  and  know- 
ledge ; a quarrel  which  has  been  fince  often  renew  ed,  but 
which,  had  it  been  left  to  the  reference  of  unprejudiced 
and  intelligent  judges  of  other  nations,  would  have  been 
foon  determined  without  ever  coming  to  a fecond  trial  or 
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combat.  The  French,  however,  after  every  defeat,  revive 
with  ftill  greater  clamour,  their  pretenfions  to  a titular  fove- 
reignty,  without  having  the  lead  claim  to  it,  either  from  inhe- 
ritance, conqueft,  or  former  pofleffion. 

The  ftory  of  this  ancient  mufical  quarrel  is  fomewhat  long, 
but  the  neceffity  of  inferting  it  here  at  full  length  feems  the 
greater,  as  it  not  only  fhews  the  antiquity  of  the  ridiculous 
rivalry  and  hatred  {till  fubfifting  between  French  and  Italian 
muficians,  but  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  Englifh  were 
not  the  only  people  obliged  to  the  Romans  for  the  method 
of  chanting  the  Pfalms,  and  Tinging  their  hymns  in  their  ca- 
thedral fervice.  See  biographical  article  Bede,  venerable. 
Mufical  miflionaries  were  fent,  at  this  time,  from  Rome  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  to  inftrudl  the  converts  to  the  gofpel 
in  the  church  fervice  ; which  accounts  for  that  limilarity  and 
almotl  identity  of  melody,  obfervable  in  the  facred  muflc  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
till  which  period,  little  other  mulic  was  known  or  pradtifed 
than  that  of  the  church. 

“ The  mod  pious  king  Charles  having  returned  to  celebrate 
Eafter  at  Rome,  with  the  apoltolic  lord,  a great  quarrel 
enfued,  during  the  feftival,  between  the  Roman  and  Gallic 
fingers.  The  French  pretended  to  fing  better,  and  more 
agreeably,  than  the  Italians:  and  the  Italians,  on  the  con- 
trary, regarding  themfelves  as  more  learned  in  ecclefiallical 
mufic,  which  they  had  been  taught  by  St.  Gregory,  accufed 
their  competitors  of  corrupting,  disfiguring,  andffipoiling  the 
true  chant.  The  difpute  being  brought  before  our  fovereign 
lord  the  king,  the  French,  thinking  themfelves  fure  of 
his  countenance  and  fupport,  infuited  the  Roman  lingers  ; 
who,  on  their  part,  emboldened  by  fuperior  knowledge, 
and  comparing  the  mufical  abilities  of  their  great  mailer,  St. 
Gregory,  with  the  ignorance  and  rufticity  of  their  rivals, 
treated  them  as  fools  and  barbarians.  As  their  altercation 
was  not  likely  to  come  to  a fpeedy  iffue,  the  molt  pious 
king  Charles  alked  his  chantors,  which  they  thought  to  be 
the  pureft  and  belt  water,  that  which  was  drawn  from  the 
fource,  at  the  fountain-head,  or  that,  which,  after  being 
mixed  with  turbid  and  muddy  rivulets,  was  found  at  a great 
diitance  from  the  original  fpring  ? They  cried  out,  unani- 
moufly,  that  all  water  muft  be  molt  pure  at  its  fource ; upon 
which,  our  lord  the  king  faid,  Mount  ye  then  up  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  St.  Gregory,  wliofe  chant  ye  have  mani- 
feftly  corrupted.  After  this,  our  lord  the  king  applied  to 
pope  Adrian  for  finging-malters,  to  corrtff  theGaliicari  chant; 
and  the  pope  appointed  for  that  purpofe Theodore  and  Bene- 
dict, two  chantors  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  who  had  been 
inftrudled  by  the,  difciples  of  St.  Gregory  himfelf : he  like- 
wife  granted  to  him  Antiphonaria,  or  choral  books  of  that 
faint,  which  he  had  written  himlclf  in  Roman  notes.  Our 
lord,  the  king,  at  his  return  to  France,  fent  one  of  the  two 
fingers,  granted  to  him  by  the  pope,  to  Metz,  and  the  other 
to  Soiffons  ; commanding  all  the  ling  ng- mailers  of  his  king- 
dom to  corredt  their  Antiphonaria,  and  to  conform  in  all 
refpedts  to  the  Roman  manner  of  peri  rming  the  church 
fervice.  Thus  were  the  French  Antiphonaria  corrected, 
which  had  before  been  vitiated,  interpolated,  and  abridged, 
at  the  pleafure  of  every  choir-man  ■ and  all  the  chantors  of 
France  learned  from  the  Romans  that  chant  which  they  now 
call  the  French  chant.  But  as  for  the  beats,  trills,  fhakes,  and 
accents  of  the  Italians,  the  French  were  never  able  to  execute 
or  exprefs  them  ; nor,  for  want  of  fufficient  flexibility  in  the 
organ  of  voice,  were  they  capable  of  imitating  in  chefe 
graces,  any  thing  but  the  tremulous  and  guttural  noife  of 
goats.  \_Chevroiter,  et  far  una  toffe  clt  capret,  a*e  exprtffions 
applied  in  France  and  Italy  to  luch  fingers  as  have  a bad 
fhakc.  John  jDiaconus,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Gregory,  gives  in 


queer  and  barbarous  Latin,  fcarcely  to  be  tranflated,  a su- 
rious  account  of  the  vocal  abilities  of  the  ancient  Germans 
and  French,  who,  in  attempting  to  ting  the  Gregorian  cdiant, 
were  wholly  unable  to  exprefs  its  fweetnefs  ; “ injuring  it  by 
barbarous  changes,  fuggefted,  lays  he,  either  by  their  natural 
ferocity  or  inconftancy  of  difpofition.  Their  figures  were 
gigantic,  and  when  they  fving,  it  was  rather  thunder  than 
mufical  tones.  Their  rude  throats,  inftead  of  the  inflexions 
of  pleating  melody,  formed  fuch  rough  founds,  as  refembled 
the  noife  of  a cart  jolting  down  a pair  of  flairs.”  Qaa/i 
plauflra  per  gradus  confuse  fonanlia , rigidas  voces  ja&ant.  Vita 
S.  Greg.  cap.  2.J  The  principal  I'cbool  of  finging  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Metz,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  Roman 
chant  exceeded  that  of  this  citv,  the  fingers  of  Metz  furpaffed 
all  thofe  of  other  French  fchools.  The  Roman  chantors 
likewife  inftrudted  thole  of  France  in  the  art  of  organizing  ; 
and  our  fovereign  lord  Charles  having,  befides,  brought 
with  him  into  France  mailers  in  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
ordered  thofe  arts  to  be  cultivated  throughout  his  dominions  ; 
for,  before  the  reign  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,  the  liberal 
arts  were  neglected  in  France.”  [. EtreverfuseflRexpuffimus 
Carolus , &c.  Vide  Annal.  & Hifl.  Francor.  ab  an.  708,  ad 
an.  990.  Scriptores  Coetaneos.  Impr.  Francoftirti  1594. 
Sub  vita  Caroli  magni] 

The  abbe  Velley,  who,  in  his  Hifl.  de  France,  tom.i. 
p.  53:  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Romifli  chant  in  France,  adds ; that  “ the  monarch  was 
likewife  defirous  of  introducing  into  his  churches  the  liturgy, 
or  mafs,  as  ufed  at  Rome  ; but  here  he  met  with  greater  diffi- 
culties. The  French  clergy,  jealous  of  their  ancient  ufages, 
oppofed,  in  a body,  this  meafure,  as  an  innovation  ; the  royal 
authority,  however,  at  length  prevailed.”  After  fuch  an 
account  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  read  the 
following  paffage  without  amazement.  “ Charles  confirmed 
the  inftrument  with  his  hand,  that  is  to  fay,  by  making  Iris 
mark  ; for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  prince,  one  of  the 
moll  learned  men  of  his  age,  at  that  time  could  not  write V' 
According  to  Mezeray,  the  addition  to  the  fignature  of  this 
prince,  at  the  bottom  of  each  treaty,  mult  have  been  en- 
graved ; for  he  there  fays,  “ I have  figned  it  with  the  pom- 
mel of  my  fword,  and  promife  to  maintain  it  with  the 
point.” 

In  Charlemagne’s  time,  hiflriones,  mimes,  and  adlors  of 
farces,  were  very  numerous  in  France:  and,  according  to 
the  abbe  Vertot  ( Mem.  de  L’.tt. ),  thisprir.ee  made  a col- 
ledlion  of  ancient  Gallic  fongs  ; and  Eginhard,  his  hiftorian, 
obferves  that  thefe  fongs,  which  were  chiefly  military,  like 
thofe  of  the  Germans,  conftituted  the  principal  part  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Fiance,  and  comprifed  the  moil  heroic  adlions  of 
her  kings. 

In  the  hiftory  of  France  there  have  been  eight  other  monarch s 
of  the  name  of  Charles,  beiides  Charlemagne;  they,  however, 
are  not  fufficiently  renowned  to  induce  us  to  give  feparate  ar- 
ticles of  each.  The  reign  of  the  fecondCharles,  furnamed  the 
Bald , was  difaftrous  to  the  country  as  well  as  unfortunate  to 
the  fovereign.  France,  under  this  lovereign,  was  perpetually 
fubjedt  to  hoftile  invafions  and  internal  commotions.  He  was 
the  grandfon  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  poifoned  by  his  phyfi- 
cian  after  a long  reign  of  38  years. — The  character  of 
Charles  III,  who  wholly  furrendered  himfelf  to  his  minifter 
Haganon,  a man  of  talents,  but  of  infamous  principles,  is 
fufficiently  txprefled  by  his  furname  the  Simple.  He  died  in 
929,  after  a reign  of  more  than  30  years.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV.  who  was  Ion  to  Philip  the  Fair,  a fierce  W'ar 
raged  between  France  and  England,  which  ended  in  the  con- 
ceffion  of  the  province  of  Guienne  to  England  : he  died  in 
1328,  after  a Ihort  reign,  of  fix  years. — Charles  V.  is  cele- 
brated 
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brated  for  his  love  of  learning  ; he  made  a large  collection  of 
books,  and  died  in  13S0. — Charles  VI.  began  his  adminif- 
tration  with  fuch  effectual  reforms  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
public  burthens,  that  he  became  extremely  popular,  and  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Well-beloved.  His  reign  was  very 
unfortunate,  owing  to  the  bad  management  of  his  minifters, 
and  the  contentions  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
Henry  V.  of  England  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  coin- 
motions  of  France,  invaded  and  conquered  a great  part  of  it. 
This  prince  was  fubjedl  to  fits  of  infamty,  but  his  intentions 
were  always  good  ; he  was  beloved  by  his  people  for  his 
many  excellent  qualities ; on  account  of  his  misfortunes  he 
was  the  objeft  of  commiferation,  and  the  regrets  ot  many 
accompanied  him  to  the  grave,  in  1422,  after  a reign  of  42 
years. — Charles  VII.  called  the  Victorious,  regained  his  king- 
dom which  had  been  loft  in  the  former  reign.  By  his  ac- 
tivity the  Englifh  were  driven  from  all  their  pofleffions,  ex- 
cept Calais.  Under  this  prince  the  militia  was  difmifted,  and 
a Handing  army  was  firft  inilituted,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  perpetual  taille  was  granted.  From  this  reign 
Fraw.ce  dates  feveral  of  thofe  inftitutions  which  always  tend 
to  make  a nation  great.  This  fovertign  died  in  14 61. — 
Charles  VIII.  afceiided  the  throne  in  1483,  at  the  age  of 
13.  In  1494,  contrary  to  the  reprefentations  of  his  coun- 
fellors,  he  fee  out  with  a determination  to  conquer  Naples, 
though  he  was  fcantily  fupplied  with  troops  and  money. 
His  progrefs  was  unrefifted.  In  fix  weeks  he  traverfed  Italy, 
and  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  in  a fortnight  after  he 
was  mailer  nearly  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  died  in  149'S. 
— Charles  IX  afeended  the  throne  in  the  year  1660,  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old.  To  his  mother  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  given  the  regency,  a truft  that  fhe  abufed  in  a 
moft  fhameful  manner.  To  her  is  to  be  imputed  that  inde- 
lible difgrace  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  infamous  maffacre 
of  Pafison  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  1572.  ^ ^as  been  faid, 

that  at  the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour,  the  king  (hewed  figns 
of  compunction  for  the  orders  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
give,  but  upon  being  reproached  by  the  favage  Catherine  for 
his  want  of  decifi.  11,  he  exclaimed,  “ Well,  then,  let  not  one 
be  left  to  upbraid  me  with  breach  of  faith.”  He  betrayed 
no  fymptoms  of  pity  during  the  execrable  deed  , but  even  fired 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  miferable  wretches  endeavouring 
to  efcape  acrofs  the  river.  His  diffimulation  before,  and  his 
cruelty  during  this  horrible  tranfa&ion,  fix  his  character,  and 
rank  him  among  the  Neros  and  Domitians  of  the  world.  He 
died  in  May  1574,  a prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  remorfe,  having 
probably  never  enjoyed  an  hour’s  peace  after  the  maffacre 
he  had  fanftioned. 

CHARLEMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  county  of  Namur,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen.  It  was  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1535,  not  far 
from  Givet,on  a mountain  near  the  Meufe.  It  is  fmall  but  well 
fortified  ; 8 leagues  S.W.  of  Namur,  and  7 N.E.  of  Rocroy. 

Charlemont,  a village  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  where  there  is  a fort, 
which,  though  now  neglefted,  lias  a governor  regularly  ap- 
pointed. It  was  built  by  Lord  Montjoy,  lord  deputy  at  the 
tatter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  to  guard  the  paffage 
over  the  Blackwater,  and  was  called  from  his  chriftiat? 
name.  It  was  furprized  by  the  Irifh  tinder  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neil,  rn  16 41,  and  the  governor  and  garnfon  put  to  death, 
after  which  it  remained  for  fome  years  in  the  pofftffion  of  the 
Irifh . Previous  to  the  Union  it  was  a borough,  but  has  now 
loft  its  privilege.  Of  late  it  has  been  remarkable  only  for 
having  given  title  to  that  refpeftable  and  popular  nobleman, 
who  was  general  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  in  1780,  and 
who  was  firft  prefident  of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy,  which 


was  in  great  meafure  eftablifhed  by  his  exertions.  Charle- 
mont is  69  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  Ware’s  Antiqui- 
ties. 

Charlemont,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Hamplhire 
county,  Maffachufetts;  16  miles  W.  of  Dearfield,  containing 
663  inhabitants. 

CHARLEROY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jemappe,  and  principal  place  of  a diftrieft,  is  fituated 
on  the  confines  of  Hainaut,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Sambrc,  in  a place  formerly  called  Charnoy.  It  was  forti- 
fied and  became  a city  in  1668,  affuming  the  name  of  Char- 
leroi, in  honour  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.  In  1792,  it 
changed  its  name  to  Charles-fur-Sambre . At  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1648,  it  was  given  to  France  ; by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  ; and  in  1693 
taken  by  the  French.  In  1697  was  rellored  to  Spain ; by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  furrendered  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral ; in  1716  it  was  granted  to  the  emperor  by  the  bar- 
rier treaty ; and  in  1746  again  furrendered  to  France.  It 
carries  on  a eonfidtrable  trade  in  iron-works  and  foundery. 
The  place  contains  3744,  and  the  two  cantons  24,327  inha- 
bitant?. The  territorial  extent  comprehends  180  kiliometres 
and  24  communes.  N.  lat.  50°  26'.  E.  long.  4-0  16'. 

CHARLES  I.  third  ion  to  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland,  and  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1600,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  Prince  Henry  as  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1612.  In  16 23,  the  king  of  England,  anxious  to 
confult  the  dignity  of  his  fon  in  marriage,  warmly  preffed 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Madrid.  Philip,  equally  zea- 
lous for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  filler,  liftened  to  his  over- 
tures with  pleafure.  Bcfides  the  portion  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  he  offered  with  the  infanta  the  reftitution 
of  the  palatinate  to  Frederic.  When  all  meafures  were 
agreed  to  between  both  parties,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  this  connexion,  fo  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  England,  was  broken  by  a roman- 
tic enterprize,  originally  conceived  with  a defrgn  of  haften- 
ing  the  propofed  alliance.  The  foie  recommendation  of 
ptrfonal  accompiilhments  had  raifed  George  Villiers,  from 
an  obfenre  lot  in  life  to  the  rank  and  title  ot  duke  of  Buck- 
ham.  His  influence  over  James  was  unbounded.  To  in- 
gratiate liimfelf  equally  with  the  fon,  he  propofed  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  break  through  the  forms  of  royalty, 
and,  travelling  to  Madrid  in  difguife,  to  introduce  himfelf 
to  the  infanta  as  an  ardent  and  devoted  lover.  This  propofal 
was  in  unifon  with  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  natural  to  -Charles’s 
time  of  life.  The  fon  was  obliged  to  intreat,  and  the  fa- 
vourite to  reproach,  before  a reludlant  confent  could  be  ex- 
torted from  James ; when  the  prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  Buckingham,  quitted  London  privately,  and  croffed 
over  to  Calais.  They  even  ventured  on  their  journey  to  vifit 
the  French  court  in  difguife,  where  the  princefs  Henrietta, 
filler  to  Lewis,  made  a ierious  and  permanent  imprefiion  on 
the  heart  of  the  young  prince.  Though  Charles  and  the 
duke  were  received  at  Madrid  with  every  mark  of  refpefk 
and  attention,  yet  the  volatile  manners  and  diffolutepleafures 
of  the  latter  but  ill  accorded  with  the  gravity  and  dignity 
of  the  Spanifh  court.  His  pride  was  peculiarly  offenfive  to 
Olivarez  ; and  their  rifing  hatred  had  already  fhewn  itfelf  in 
mutual  exprefiions  of  contempt,  when  Buckingham,  influ- 
enced by  caprice  or  difguft,  determined  to  return  without 
accomplifhing  the  objedl  of  his  journey.  He  eafily  obtained 
the  acquiefcence  of  Charles.  A plaulible  pretence  was  fur- 
nilhed  by  the  delay  of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome  ; but  his 
real  motive  was  more  openly  proclaimed  in  his  laft  conven- 
tion with  Olivarez.  He  declared  it  was  his  intention  to 
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promote  every  meafure  which  could  cement  the  friendfhip  of 
England  and  Spain;  but  he  added  with  his  ufual haughtinefs, 
“ with  regard  to  you,  Sir,  in  particular,  you  mull  expert  from 
me  all  poffible  enmity  and  oppofition.”  The  count  replied, 
with  becoming  dignity,  that  he  accepted  of  what  was 
proffered.  The  firll  part  of  the  duke’s  fpeec'n,  however,  was 
not  dictated  by  the  lame  fincerity  as  the  laft  ; and  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  England  he  prevailed  on  the  king 
and  prince,  firll  to  fufpend,  and  afterwards  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  with  Spain. 

As  it  would  be  impoffible  to  enter  in  detail  on  fo  extended 
a field  of  narration,  on  which  whole  libraries  have  been 
written,  as  fo  late  a period  of  our  hillory  would  open  to 
our  view,  and  as  a mere  table  of  contents  of  this  and  the 
fncceeding  reign  would  fwell  our  pages  without  adding  to 
the  information  of  our  readers,  who  mult  all  be  luppofed 
to  have  heard  of  fhip-mouey,  long  parliaments,  civil  wars, 
commonwealths,  and  martyrdoms,  we  have  refolved  on  the 
courfe  of  giving  a character,  rather  than  an  hillory  of  our 
own  Charles’s.  We  have  given  at  lome  length  the  account 
of  the  circumtlances  attending  the  rupture  of  the  Spanifii, 
and  eonfequent  accomplifhment  of  the  French  marriage,  be- 
caufe  it  was  ori  this  occalion  that  the  firll  Charles,  ill-fated 
and  mifgiiided,  appeared  upon  the  public  fcene  ; and  by 
obferving  his  condudl  and  character  on  this  occafion,  we 
can  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  progrefs  of  his  career 
through  life,  and  the  confequences  in  which  he  was  involved 
at  the  clofe.  Among  all  the  varying  reprefentations,  to 
which  party  and  prejudice  have  given  occafion,  what  is  ge- 
nerally confidered  as  a bad  natural  character  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  attributed  to  him.  But  a habit  of  confidence  in 
the  advice  of  perfons,  whofe  judgment  was  no  better,  and 
their  defires  infinitely  worfe  than  his  own,  began  in  the  in- 
ftance  which  we  have  juft  produced,  and  continued  to  the 
end,  gaining  ftrength  from  time,  from  increafing  difficulties, 
from  obftinacy  inflamed  by  oppofition,  from  the  neceffity  of 
the  approaching  crifis  and  the  mad  excefs  to  which  fome 
principles  were  carried  by  the  contrary  party.  Charles  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  with  the  impetuous  Buckingham  for  his 
minifter;  and  this  very  circumftance  impreffed  on  the  palate 
of  the  nation  a foretafte  of  fufpicion  and  difguft.  Felton’s 
knife  removed  the  minifter,  but  the  natural  inclination  of 
doing  as  he  liked  had  been  impreffed  on  Charles,  and  he 
was  at  no  lofs  to  find  feeming  friends,  who  were  willing  to 
exchange  the  hazardous  office  of  telling  him  the  truth,  for 
the  no  lefs  dangerous  talk  of  carrying  his  views  into  execu- 
tion, in  fpite  of  popular  opinion  and  the  rifing  force  of  par- 
liamentary power.  Strafford  was  a minifter  of  great  abili- 
ties, whofe  feverity  might  have  curbed  the  fpirit  of  refin- 
ance, had  it  been  lefs  deeply  rooted.  Even  he,  auftere  as 
he  was,  might  have  been  borne  in  civil  affairs,  had  not 
Laud’s  fuperftition  and  intolerance  been  fo  extremely  offen- 
five  in  the  management  of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion.  Yet, 
had  Charles  been  faithful  to  his  mifleaders,  he  might  have 
faved  himfelf.  But  the  fate  of  his  vi&ims  appeared  to  be 
the  watch-word  for  an  attack  upon  his  own  perfon,  through 
the  medium  of  a civil  war,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  an 
innocent  individual  to  avoid  ranging  himfelf  under  the 
equally  deteftable  banners  of  the  coalizers  or  the  round- 
heads.  The  events  of  the  war  had  little  connexion  with  the 
perfonal  chara&er  of  the  king.  But  his  condudl  whether  in 
prifon,  on  trial,  or  at  the  fcaffold,  was  firm,  unaffe&ed,  and 
decent ; fo  that  thofe,  whofe  views  of  his  political  and 
religious  cafe  are  the  fartheft  from  granting  him  the 
palm  of  martyrdom,  may  creditably  feel  a fentiment 
of  commiferation,  not  unallied  to  the  fympathy  ex- 
cited by  thofe  who  have  really  been  martyrs.  His  private 


virtues  were  unqueftionable,  and  even  the  repuliive  feature  of 
his  character  as  a man  rather  added  dignity  to  his  deport- 
ment as  a monarch.  He  was  refpedlable  both  in  literature, 
politenefs,  and  the  arts.  He  was  dellitute  neither  of  abili- 
ties for  the  functions  of  government,  of  regularity  in  the 
condud  of  life,  nor  of  amiable  temper  in  his  perfonal  and 
domeftic  relations.  Had  he  relied  more  on  himfelf  and 
lefs  on  others,  he  might  poffibly  have  profpered  better  ; 
though  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned  whether  petfonal  cha- 
racter could  at  ail  have  interfered  with  the  trial  of  the  great 
queftion,  agitated  between  the  contending  parties.  If  we 
regard  him  as  an  author,  the  “ Eikon  Bafilike”  would  fecure 
to  its  author  a very  confiderable  reputation  among  the  writ- 
ers of  the  age;  but  it  mull  ftil1  be  llrongly  doubted  whe- 
ther king  Charles  had  any  claim  to  the  credit  of  the  per- 
formance. But  we  cannot  perhaps  iiluftrate  the  character  of 
Charles  more  fully  and  fairly,  than  by  tranferibing  the 
fummary  of  his  virtues  and  vices,  pourt.rayed  in  the  op- 
pofite  delineations  of  Hume  and  Mr®.  Macaulay. 

The  charadler  of  this  prince  (obferves  Mr.  Hume),  as 
that  of  moft  men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed  ; but  his  vir- 
tues predominated  extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  his  imperfedlions : for  fcarce  any  of  his 
faults  rofe  to  that  pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices. 
To  confider  him inthe  moft  favourableiight,  it  maybeaffirmed 
that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from 
weaknefs,  his  bravery  from  rafhnefs,  his  temperance  from 
aulleritv,  his  frugality  from  avarice:  all  thefe  virtues  in 
him  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited  unreferved 
praif  . To  i’peak  the  moft  hardily  of  him,  we  may  affirm 
that  manv  of  his  'rood  qualities  were  attended  with  fome 
latent  fraihy,  which,  though  feemingly  inconfiderable,  was 
able,  when  ieconJed  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of  bis  for- 
tune, to  difappoint  them  of  all  their  influence  : his  beneficent 
difpolitiwn  wa  clouded  by  a manner  not  very  gracious;  his 
virtue  was  tinclu  "with  fuperftition  ; his  good  fenfe  was 
disfigured  by  a he'  t once  to  perfons  of  a capacity  inferior 
to  his  own  ; and  i.e  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not 
from  hafly  and  pro-  pirate  refolutions.  He  deferves  the 
epithet  of  a good,  rather  than  of  a great  man  ; and  was 
more  fitted  to  rule  in  a .egular  eftablifhed  government,  than 
either  to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a popular  affem- 
bly,  or  finally  to  fubdue -their  pretenfions.  He  wanted  fup- 
plenefs  and  dexterity  fufficient  for  the  firll  meafure  : he  was 
not  endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite  for  the  fecond.  Had 
he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his  humanity  and  good 
fenfe  bad  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his  memory  precious  : 
had  the  limitations  on  prerogative  been  in  his  time  quite 
fixed  and  certain,  bis  integrity  had  made  him  regard,  as 
facred,  the  boundaries  of  the  conflitution.  Unhappily,  his 
fate  threw  him  into  a period  when  the  precedents  of  many 
former  reigns  favoured  llrongly  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
genius  of  the  people  ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  if 
his  political  prudence  was  not  lufficient  to  extricate  him 
from  fo  perilous  a fituation,  he  may  be  excufed  ; fince,  even 
after  the  event,  when  it  is  commonly  eafy  to  correct  all  errors, 
one  is  at  a lofs  to  determine  what  condudl,  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  preferved  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Expofed  without 
revenue,  without  arms,  to  the  affault  of  furious,  implacable, 
and  bigotted  faftions,  it  was  never  permitted  him.  but  with 
the  moft  fatal  confequences,  to  commit  tie  fmalltft  miftake  ; 
a condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the  greateft 
human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  rafhly  queftioned  the  good  faith  of 
this  prince  : but  for  this  reproach,  the  moft  malignant  feru- 
tiny  of  his  condud,  which,  in  every  circumftance,  is  now 
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thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reafonable  foundation. 
On  the°  contrary,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  difficulties  to 
which  he  was  fo  frequently  reduced,  and  compare  the  fince- 
rit y of  his  profeflions  and  declarations  ; we  (hall  allow,  that 
probity  and  honour  ought  juftly  to  be  numbered  among  his 
molt  (hining  qualities.  In  every  treaty,  thofe  conctffions 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  in  confcience  maintain,  he 
never  could,  by  any  motive  or  perfualion,  be  induced  to 
make.  And  though  fome  violations  of  the  petition  of  right 
may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  ; thefe  are  more  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  neceffity  of  his  fituation,  and  to  the  lofty 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  which,  from  eitablifhed  prece- 
dents, he  had  imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of 
his  principles. 

This  prince  was  of  a comely  prefence  ; of  a fweet,  but 
melancholy  afpedt.  His  face  was  regular,  handfome,  and 
well  complexioned  ; his  body  llrong,  healthy,  and  juftly 
proportioned  ; and  being  of  a middle  ftature,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues.  He  excelled  in  horfe- 
manfliip  and  other  exercifes  ; and  he  poffefled  ad  the  ex- 
terior, as  well  as  many  of  the  effential  qualities,  which  form 
an  accomplished  prince. 

Hiftory  (fays  Mis.  Macaulay)  is  called  upon  to  fcrutinize 
with  exadtnefs  his  principles,  condudt,  and  charadter;  fince, 
from  the  falfe  colourings  which  by  deligning  men  have 
been  thrown  on  thefe,  and  the  rancour  with  which  his  op- 
ponents have  been  falfely  afperfed,  have  been  deduced  con- 
feqnences  deftrudtiye  to  the  fecurity  and  welfare  of  man, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  patriot  citizens. 

In  the  character  of  Charles,  as  reprefented  by  his  pane- 
gvrifts,  we  find  the  qualities  of  temperance,  chalb.ty,  regu- 
larity, piety,  equity,  humanity,  dignity,  condefcenfion,  and 
equanimity  ; fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  allow  him  inte- 
grity ; and  many  writers,  who  condemn  his  political  prin- 
ciples, give  him  the  title  of  a moral  man.  In  the  compa- 
nion of  this  reprefcntaiion  with  Charles’s  condudt,  accurately 
and  juftly  defcribcd,  it  is  difcernible  that  vices  of  the 
word  tendency,  when  fhaded  by  a formal  and  plaufible 
carriage,  when  concordant  to  the  intererts  of  a fadtion 
and  the  prejudices  qf  the  vulgar,  affume  the  appear- 
ances of,  and  are  impofed  on  the  credulous  world  as  virtues 
of  the  firft  rank.  Paffion  for  power  was  Charles’s  predo- 
minant vice ; idolatry  to  his  regal  prerogatives  his  govern- 
ing prircple.  Theinterefts  of  his  crown  legitimated  every 
mealure,  and  fandtified  in  his  eye  the  wide!!  deviation  from 
moral  rule.  His  religion  was  to  this  a fecondary  and  fub- 
ordinate  affedtion  : the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England 
paid  him  an  impious  flattery  ; they  inculcated  a flavifh  de- 
pendance  on  the  regal  authority  ; the  corruptions  in  their 
eccleliaftical  difcipline  foftered  fuperftition  ; fnperftition  fe- 
curtd  their  influence  over  the  people  ; and  oh  thefe  grounds, 
and  to  thefe  ends,  they  kept  an  intereft;  in  the  king’s  heart, 
which  continued  to  the  lalt  period  of  his  life.  If  Charles 
had  an  higher  eftimation  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  than  of  popery,  it  was  becaufe  the  principles  of 
popery  acknowledged  a fuperior  allegiance  to  their  fpiritual 
than  their  temporal  prince  ; but  regarding  that  fuperftition 
to  be  more  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  monarchy,  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  religion  of  any  differing  fedt,  and  publicly 
avowed  his  wi(h,  that  there  never  had  been  a fchifm  in  the 
church.  Neither  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity,  equity, 
nor  generofity,  have  place  in  the  fair  part  of  Charles’s  cha- 
radter. Of  the  virtues  of  temperance,  fortitude,  and  per- 
ional  bravery,  he  was  undeniably  poffefled.  His  manners 
partook  of  the  diffipation,  and  his  converfation  of  the  inde- 
cency, of  a court.  His  chaftity  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  an  author  of  the  bigheft.  repute ; and  were  it  allowed,  it 


was  tainted  by  an  excels  of  uxorioufhefs,  which  gave  it  the 
properties  and  the  confequences  of  vice.  The  want  of  in- 
tegrity is  manifeft  in  every  part  of  his  conduct ; which, 
whether  the  corruption  of  his  judgment  or  heart,  loft  him 
fair  opportunities  of  reinftatement  in  the  throne,  and  was 
the  vice  for  which,  above  all  others,  he  paid  the  tribute  of 
his  life.  His  intelledtual  powers  were  naturally  good,  and 
fo  improved  by  a continued  exercife,  that,  though  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  fpoke  with  difficulty  and  heflt-ation, 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  difcovered  in  his.  writings 
purity  of  language  and  dignity  of  ftyle  ; in  his  debates,  elo- 
cution, and  quicknefs  of  conception.  The  high  opini  >n  he 
entertained  of  regal  dignity  occafioned  him  to  obferve  a 
ftatclinefs  and  imperioufnefs  of  manner,' which,  to  the  ra- 
tional and  intelligent,  was  unamiable  and  offenfive  ; by  the 
weak  and  the  formal,  it  was  miftaken  for  dignity.  In  the 
exercife  of  horfemanfhip  he  excelied  ; had  a good  tafte,  and 
even  fie  ill  in  feveral  cf  the  polite  arts  ; but,  though  a 
proficient  in  fome  branches  of  literature,  was  no  encon- 
rager  of  ufcful  learning,  and  only  patronized  adepts  in  the 
jargon  of  the  divine  right  and  utility  of  kings  and  bifhops. 
His  underftanding  in  this  point  was  fo  depraved  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  education,  the  flattery  of  priefts,  and  the 
affedtions  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  never  endure  converfa- 
tion which  tended  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
in  men  ; and,  not  withftanding  the  particularity  of  his  fituation 
enforced  his  attention  to  dodtrines  of  this  kind,  he  went  out 
of  the  world  with  the  fame  fond  prejudices  with  which  he 
had  been  foftered  in  his  nurfery,  and  cajoled  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power. 

Charles  was  of  a middle  ftature  ; his  body  llrong,  healthy, 
and  juftly  proportioned  ; his  face  was  regular,  handfome, 
and  well  complexioned  ; and  his  afpedt  melancholy,  yet  not 
unpleafing.  His  furviving  iffue  were  three  fons  and  three 
daughters.  He  was  executed  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
and  buried,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Parliament,  at  Wind- 
for,  decently,  yet  without  pomp.  The  duke  of  Richmond, 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Lindfay,  at  their  exprefs  defire,  were  permitted  to  pay  the 
laftduty  to  their  mailer,  but  were  denied^ by  colonel  Whitch- 
cot,  the  governor  of  Windfor-caftle)  the  ufe  of  the  burial 
fervice,  according  to  the  book  of  Common-Prayer. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  fpeaking  of  Charles  I.  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations.  He  had  many  better  qualifications 
than  his  father,  but  as  wrong  a judgment,  and  greater  ob- 
ftinacy.  He  carried  his  affedtion  for  the  clergy,  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  puritans  to  an  excefs  of  bigotry  and  rage.  He 
agreed  fo  ill  with  his  parliaments,  that  he  foon  grew  weary 
of  them,  and  refolved  to  be  troubled  with  no  more  ; none 
were  called  for  twelve  years  together,  and  all  that  time  he 
governed  as  defpotically  as  the  lophi  of  Perfia.  The  laws 
were  either  openly  infringed  or  explained  in  the  manner  he 
directed:  he  levied  money  upon  his  fnbjedts  againft  privi- 
leges exprefsly  confirmed  by  himfelf.  In  fhort,  his  paffion 
for  power  might  have  been  fully  gratified,  if  his  more  pre- 
vailing one  to  bigotry  had  not  engaged  him  in  a fenfelefs 
undertaking,  of  forcing  the  fame  form  of  worfhip  upon  his 
fnbjedts  in  Scotland,  as  he  had  declared  himfelf  fo  warmly 
for  in  England.  It  is  fafer  to  attack  men  in  their  civil 
rights,  than  their  religious  opinions  : the  Scots,  who  bad 
acquiefced  under  tyranny,  took  up  arms  againft  perfecution. 
Their  infurredtion  made  it  neceffary  to  call  a parliament;  it 
met,  but  was  inftantly  diffolved  by  the  intemperate  folly  of 
the  court.  All  hopes  of  better  meafures  were  put  an  end 
to  by  this  lalt  provocation.  The  Scots  marched  into  Eng- 
land, and  were  received  by  the  Englifh,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  brothers  and  allies : the  king,  unable  to  oppole 

them. 
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them,  was  compelled  to  a He  the  aid  of  another  parliament. 
A parliament  met,  exafperated  with  the  oppreffiotis  of  fif- 
teen years:  the  principal  members  were  men  of  the  great  eft: 
capacity,  courage,  and  virtue,  firmly  united  among  them- 
felves,  and  whom  the  court  could  neither  corrupt  nor  intimi- 
date. They  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  to 
redrefs  their  grievances,  and  fecure  their  liberty  ; the  king 
granted  every  thing  that  was  necefiary  to  either  of  thofe 
ends,  except  fuch  fecurities  as  might  have  been  turned 
againft:  himfelf ; but  what,  perhaps,  was  really  conceffion,  had 
the  appearance  of  conftraint,  and  therefore  gained  neither 
gratitude  nor  confidence : the  nation  could  no  longer  trull  the 
king  ; or,  if  it  might,  particular  men  could  not  ; and  the 
fupport  of  thofe  particular  men  v/as  become  a national  con- 
cern : they  had  expofed  themfelyes  by  ferving  the  public  ; 
the  pub'ic  therefore  judged  that  it  was  bound  in  juflice  to 
defend  them.  Nor  indeed  was  it  poffible,  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  begun,  after  fo  long  a denial  of  juflice, 
to  keep  a people  fore  with  the  remembrance  of  injuries  re- 
ceived and  fatisfaftion  refufed,  within  the  bounds  of  a pro- 
per moderation.  Such  a fobriety  is  much  eafitr  in  fpecula- 
tion  than  it  ever  was  in  practice.  Thus,  partly  for  the 
fafety  of  their  leaders,  and  parly  from  a jealoufy  of  his  in- 
tentions too  juflly  conceived,  the  parliament  drew  the 
fword  againft  the  king  : but  the  fword,  when  drawn,  was 
no  longer  theirs  ; it  was  quickly  turned  againlt  them  by 
thofe  to  vvhofe  hands  they  trufled  it : the  honeftefl  and 
wifeft  of  both  parties  were  outwitted  and  overpowered  by 
villains;  the  king  periihed,  and  the  conflitution  perifhed 
with  him. 

This  prince,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  had  received 
inflrudlions  in  mufic  from  Coperario,  an  Englifhman 
whofe  name  was  Cooper;  but  who  having  been  in  Italy, 
wifhed  to  pafs  for  a native  of  that  country.  According  to 
Playford,  Charles,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  made  a con- 
fiderable  progrefs  under  this  mailer  on  the  viol  da  Gamba; 
and  when  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  not  only  difeovered  a 
great  affedlion  for  mulic  in  general,  but  manifelled  a parti- 
cu’ar  attention  and  partiality  to  compofitions  for  the  church. 
Jj  Playford  (Pref.  to  his  Iutrod.)  fpeaking  of  the  mulical 
lkill  of  our  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  fays,  “ Nor 
was  his  late  majdly  Charles  I.  behind  any  of  h's  predecef- 
fors  in  the  love  and  promotion  of  this  fcience,  Specially  in 
the  ftrvice  of  Almighty  God,  and  with  much  zeal  he  would 
hear  reverently  performed,  and  often  appointed,  the  ferviee 
and  anthems  himfelf,  efpeciaily  that  (harp  ferviee  compofed 
by  Dr.  William  Child  being  of  (from)  his  knowledge  in 
mafic,  a competent  judge  therein;  and  would  play  bis  part 
exactly  well  on  the  bafe-viol,  efpeciallv  of  thole  incompa- 
rable fancies  of  Mr.  Coperario  to  the  organ.”]  At  his  pii- 
vate  concerts  lie  is  faid  to  have  condrfcended  to  honour  with 
his  notice  fevcral  of  his  mufical  fervants,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  frequently  in  his  prefence  ; and  to  gratily  them 
in  a way  the  moll  flattering  and  agreeable  to  every  artill  of 
great  talents,  with  fmiles  and  approbation,  when  either 
their  productions  or  performance  afforded  him  pleafure. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  political  crimes  may  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  this  prince,  he  was  certainly  a mod  liberal  and 
gracious  mailer  to  his  domellics,  and  poffcffcd  a fingultr 
power  of  attaching  them  to  his  perfon  by  kindnefs  and 
■condefcenfion,  [till  more  than  by  royal  bounty  and  muni- 
ficence. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Nicolo  Laniere,  (a  real 
Italian)  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  king’s  band  ; (feeLa- 
nierc)  and  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  (tom.  xviii.  p.  228,)  is  re- 
corded a grant  to  him  and  the  re  It  of  the  royal  band  for 
their  feveral  annuities  and  yearly  penlions.  The  names, 
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however,  of  fuch  muficians  as  were  in  a more  peculiar  man. 
uer  honoured  with  this  prince’s  notice,  afterwards,  do  not 
appear  in  the  grant;  as  it  was  obferved,  that  his  majeily 
was  particularly  delighted  with  the  choral  compofitions  of 
Dr.  Child,;  the  performance  on  the  lute  of  Dr.  Wilfon  ; 
and  the  mufic  of  William  and  Henry  Lavves,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  mafques  that  were  exhibited  at  court. 

The  productions  for  the  church  during  this  reign,  though 
fuperior  in  excellence  to  thofe  of  any  ether  fpecies,  yet  if 
we  except  thofe  of  Dr.  Giles  and  Elway  Bevin,  who  more 
properly  belong  to  the  reign  of  king  James,  are  fo  few  in 
number,  that  the  augmentation  they  make  to  our  former 
flock  lies  in  a very  fmall  compafs. 

This  prince,  however  his  judgment  or  that  of  his  counfei- 
lors  may  have  erred,  appears  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  an 
invariable  good  tafte  in  all  the  fine  arts ; a quality  which  in 
lefs  morofe  and  turbulent  times  would  have  endeared  him  to 
the  moll  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  : but  now  his  pa- 
tronage of  poetry,  painting,  archittfture,  and  mufic,  was 
ranked  among  the  deadly  fins,  and  his  paffion  for  the 
works  of  the  bed  artiils  in  the  kingdom,  profane,  pagan, 
popilh,  idolatrous,  dark,  and  damnable.  But  however 
gloomy  (late  reformers  may  execrate  this  prince,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  in  the  lovers  and  profeffors  of  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  to  lofe  all  reverence  for  the  patron  of  Ben  J'onfon, 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Dr.  Child. 

William  and  Henry  Lawes  were  early  eftablifhed  in  the 
favour  of  this  monarch,  and  indeed  in  that  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, to  a degree  for  which  their  mufical  productions  do 
not  clearly  enable  us  to  account.  William,  taking  up  arms 
early  in  the  grand  rebellion  in  defence  of  his  royal  patron, 
was  killed  by  an  accidental  {hot  at  the  fiege  of  Cheiler  in 
1645.  Henry  was  always  a loyalill,  though  he  long  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  friendfifip  of  Milton  ; but  this  was  previous 
to  the  politiciil  life  of  our  great  poet.  Henry  Lawes  fet 
Comus  to  mufic  in  1634,  and  furvived  not  only  the  rebellion, 
but  the  interregnum  and  reftoration,  extending  his  life  to  the 
year  1 662. 

Though  the  early  part  of  Charles  the  Firft’s  reign  was 
favourable  to  the  fine  arts,  particularly  to  mufic  of  the  dra- 
matic kind  in  the  frequent  and  fplendid  mafques  that  were 
performed  at  court  and  in  the  manlions  of  the  principal  no- 
bility ; yet  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1642, 
nothing  but  havoc  and  confulion  reigned.  In  1643  the  ca- 
thedral ferviee  was  totally  fuppreffed,  which  gave  a grievous 
wound  to  facred  mufic  ; not  only  checking  its  cultivation, 
but  annihilating  as  much  as  poffible  the  means  of  reftoring 
it,  by  deltroying  all  the  church  books,  as  entirely  as  thofe 
of  the  Romifli  communion  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation. 

During  fucli  a period,  what  leifure  or  difpofition  could 
there  be  for  the  culture  of  arts  which  "had  no  connexion 
with  the  reigning  interefts  and  palfi  ms  of  men  ? The  fine  arts 
have  been  truly  and  emphatically  called  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
tire  celebrated  periods  in  which  they  made  the  moil  confider- 
able  ilrides  towards  perfection,  were  calm  and  tranquil. 

Muficians,  who  previous  to  thofe  unhappy  times  had  em- 
ployment either  in  the  chapels  royal,  cathedrals,  or  public 
exhibitions  in  the  capital,  were  forced  to  fculk  about  tie 
country,  and  folicit  an  afylum  in  the  houfes  of  private  pa- 
trons, vvhofe  manfions,  and  abilities  to  protect  them,  m ll 
have  been  very  precarious.  And,  indeed,  if  they  cou  d 
have  been  rendered  permanent,  they  would  not  fo  much 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  as  the 
pride,  effort,  and  emulation  of  working  for  a fdvere  and  fas- 
tidious publ  c would  have  dune.  Many  a man  of  creative 
genius  and  gigantic  abilities,  has  been  manacled  by  idlenefs. 
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vanity,  and  felf-applaufe  in  a private  Ration,  where  fafe 
from  rivals,  and  certain  of  the  approbation  of  a fmall,  and 
perhaps  ignorant  and  partial  circle  of  friends,  he  has  dege- 
nerated into  liftleflhefs,  conceit,  and  affe (Ration. 

Charles  II-  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  fon  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta-Maria  of  France,  born  in  1630. 
At  the  time  of  his  father’s  execution,  he  was  a refugee  at 
the  Hague.  During  the  time  of  the  common  wealth,  he 
was  a wanderer  and  a dependant,  and  was  one  of  the  various 
characters  which  prefented  chemfelves  at  the  memorable 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  importunate  neceffities  reduced 
him  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis 
de  Haro.  The  former  refufed  fo  much  as  to  fee  him.  The 
latter  received  him  with  a generality  and  ancient  hofpitality, 
which  was  ever  the  charadteriftic  of  his  nation,  and  relieved 
his  perfonal  wants  by  the  prefent  of  a conliderable  fum 
of  money.  But  the  powers  of  the  continent  were  wifely 
cautious  of  interfering  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  England, 
and  paufed  before  they  enlilled  themfelves  for  the  fupport 
of  royalty  and  its  hazardous  claims.  Even  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  the  commonwealth,  though  fickly,  yet  fur- 
vived,  and  there  was  at  leall  a poflibility  that  it  might  re- 
cover under  an  able  regimen  and  fuperintendance.  Indeed, 
the  conftitution  of  parliament  appeared  to  be  fo  much  better 
a fpeculation  than  that  of  royalty  ; and  Charles,  whofe  con- 
dition, like  that  of  a patient  in  the  crilis  of  a fever,  never 
feemed  fo  defperate  as  at  the  precife  period  of  a change  to 
eonvalefcence,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  ordered  the  royal 
exile  to  quit  the  territories  of  Spain.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a fervile  attempt  to  conciliate  the  friend fhip  of  a party,  which 
muft  have  been  hated  in  a country  the  principles  of  whofe 
government  were  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  repub- 
licanism But  praCfical  ftatefmen,  who  are  not  infeCfed  with 
a fpirit  of  political  quixotifm,  will  applaud  and  juftify  the 
prudence  which  dictated  an  unpalatable  acquiefcence,  how- 
ever unfortunate  it  might  have  been  in  point  of  time  and 
prefcience.  It  happened,  in  point  of  faCt,  that  a very  flrort 
time  intervened  between  the  order  in  quellion  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  exiled  monarch.  England,  wearied  out  with 
contending  faCtions,  impatiently  waited  for  the  re-eftabhfh- 
rnent  of  her  ancient  conftitution,  and  looked  to  that  event  as  to 
the  confummation  of  her  happinefs.  The  wifhes  of  the  peo- 
ple were  feconded  by  the  loyal  declarations  of  general  Monk, 
who  marched  from  Scotland  at  the  head  ot  an  attached, 
brave,  and  well-difciplined  army.  Charles  was  invited  once 
more  to  grace  the  palace  of  his  anceftors  with  his  prefence. 
So  ftrong  was  the  torrent  of  returning  allegiance,  that  he 
took  polfeffion  of  his  kingdom  without  the  fmalieft  effufion 
of  blood.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  been  duly  im- 
preffed  with  the  circumftances,  far  more  favourable  than  he 
could  reafonably  expeCI,  under  which  he  retrieved  the  fitua- 
tion  to  which  he  was  deftined  by  birth,  but  from  which  for- 
tune had  difplaced  him.  Conciliation  and  prudence  might 
have  carried  both  the  king  and  the  people  to  a height  of  ex- 
ternal profperity  and  domeftic  happinefs,  beyond  what  Great 
Britain  had  ever  experienced.  But  he  erred  mod  grievoufly 
in  remembering  on  the  throne  the  difgufts  he  had  experienced 
in  adverfity,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  He  forgot  the 
generality  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  but  he  remembered  his 
banilhment  from  the  dominions  of  Spain  ; and  the  fubfequent 
alliance  he  concluded  with  Portugal,  may,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  aferibed  to  his  refentment  at  the  negleft  of  the  court 
of  Madrid.  It  was  not  indeed  till  a later  period  of  his  reign, 
that  he  avowed  and  exhibited  the  difguft  he  had  cherilhed 
againft  the  Prelbyterians  and  the  friends  of  liberty  ; but 
•when  it  did  appear,  it  hurried  him  into  exceffes  of  tyranny, 
uncongenial  with  the  gay  and  focial  tendencies  of  his  natural 


temperament.  But  even  thefe  virtues,  little  a»  they  weigh 
in  the  eftimate  of  a public  charafter,  were  converted  into 
bane  and  poifon  by  the  lieentioufr.efs  into  which  they  fuf- 
fered  a monarch  of  diffolute  temper  to  fall,  who  nearly  drew 
into  his  own  vortex  whatever  remained  of  purity  and  pro- 
priety, from  times  which,  though  too  precife  and  formal, 
erred  on  the  tide  of  fafety  in  facrificing  the  waywardnefs  of 
will  and  pleafure  to  rigid,  though  fometimes  miftaken  duty. 
Difiipation  was  attended  by  expence,  as  its  neceffary  and  na- 
tural confequence;  and  exorbitant  expence  involved  the  king 
and  government  in  pecuniary  embarraffments,  difgraceful 
negociations,  and  the  venal  barter  of  national  honour  and 
vital  interefts.  The  fale  of  Dunkirk  was  unpopular  ; and 
the  exploit  of  the  Dutch  at  Chatham  difgraceful.  A miftrefs 
was  able  fo  far  to  enfnare  the  heart  of  Charles,  as  to  make  him 
lofe  fight  of  his  own  honour  and  his  people’s  welfare  in  a blind 
attachment  to  the  politics  and  alliance  of  France.  Arbitrary 
meafurcs,  and  demonftvations  of  an  inclination  towards  Po- 
pery, began  to  be  more  unequivocally  manifefted ; and 
though  the  firm  remonftrances  of  the  Englifh  parliament 
occaiionally  compelled  a fufpenfion  of  the  intercourfe  with 
Lewis,  and  a more  moderate  and  temporifing  policy  at  home, 
it  feemed  from  the  complexion  of  the  times,  that  there  was 
no  alternative  between  an  arbitrary  government  and  a re- 
newal of  civil  hoftilities.  There  was,  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  obliquities,  a better  feeling  about  Charles  II. 
which  prevented  him  from  driving  things  to  extremity.  It 
is  even  fuppofed,  that,  tired  with  combating  the  free  fpirit 
of  his  parliament,  he  became  uneafy  under  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment he  had  adopted,  and  meant  to  purfue  a different  fyftem  ; 
and  if  fo,  the  houfe  of  Stuart  had  the  moft  ferious  reafons  to 
lament  that  his  life  was  not  further  prolonged.  But  Charles 
the  fecond  of  England,  fo  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  poli- 
tics, wit,  gallantry,  and  profligacy,  was  cut  off  from  the  op- 
portunity of  reformation  and  repentance,  if  ever  fuch  a 
fcheme  had  ferioufly  taken  poffeffion  of  his  thoughts.  He 
died  at  variance  with  his  parliament,  and  defpifed  by  his  peo- 
ple. Had  the  misfortunes  of  his  father  ferved  to  reftrain  the 
arbitrary  principles  and  diffolute  conduct  of  Charles,  or  the 
rafh  zeal  and  blind  obedience  of  James  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  revolution  would  never  have  taktn  place  : but 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  violated,  and  the  eftablifhed  re- 
ligion was  fought  to  be  fubverted,  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree, more  openly  or  more  covertly,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances of  the  times,  but  uniformly,  from  the  period  of 
the  rtftoration  to  that  of  the  revolution  ; and  the  iffue  was, 
that  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  feek  their  fafety  in  revolt,  and  in  the  protedlion  of  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

With  refpedl  to  the  general  charafter  of  Charles,  it  feems 
moft  candid,  as  in  the  inftance  of  his  father,  to  place  in  oppo- 
fition  the  different,  and  often  oppofite,  determinations  of 
Hume  and  Mrs.  Macaulay. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king’s  illnefs,  fays  Hume, 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  attended  him  ; but 
he  difeovereda  total  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and 
exhortations.  Catholic  priefts  were  brought,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  facrament  from  them,  accompanied  with  the 
other  rites  of  the  Romifh  church.  Two  papers  were  found 
in  his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  communion.  The  duke  had 
the  imprudence  immediately  to  publifh  thefe  papers,  and 
thereby  both  confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  thofe  who  had 
been  the  greateft  enemies  to  his  brother’s  meafures,  and  af- 
forded to  the  world  a fpecimen  of  his  own  bigotry. 

If  we  furvey  the  character  of  Charles  II.  in  the  different 
lights,  which  it  will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  various,  and 
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give  rife  to  different  and  even  oppofite  fentiments.  When 
confidered  as  a companion,  he  appears  the  moil  amiable  and 
engaging  of  men  ; and  indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment 
mud  be  allowed  altogether  unexceptionable.  His  love  of 
raillery  was  fo  rempered  with  good  breeding  that  it  was  never 
offenfive.  His  propenfity to  fatire  was  fo  checked  with 
difcretion,  that  his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the 
objefts  of  it  : his  wit,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  and  who  was  himfelf  a good  judge,  could  not  be 
faid  fo  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to 
beget  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  in  company,  as  to  be  a plain, 
gaining,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.  And  though 
perhaps  be  talked  more  than  dried  rules  of  behaviour  might 
permit,  men  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  affable,  communica- 
tive deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  they  always  went 
away  contented  both  with  him  and  themfelves.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  molt  diining  part  of  the  king’s  character  ; and 
he  feems  to  have  been  icnlible  of  it:  for  he  was  fond  of 
dropping  the  formality  of  date,  and  of  relapfing  every  mo- 
ment into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not  free 
from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laudable.  He  was  an 
tafy,  generous  lover,  a civil,  obliging  bufband,  a friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a good-natured  mader. 
The  voluntary  frienddtips,  however,  which  this  prince  con- 
tracted, nay,  even  his  fenfe  of  gratitude  were  feeble  ; and 
he  never  attached  himfelf  to  any  of  his  minifters  or  courtiers 
with  fincere  affaftion.  He  believed  them  to  have  no  motive 
in  ferving  him  but  felf-interell ; and  he  was  dill  ready,  in 
his  turn,  to  facrifice  them  to  prefent  cafe  or  convenience. 

With  a detail  of  his  private  character  we  muit  fet  bounds 
to  our  panegyric  on  Charles.  The  other  parts  of  his  con- 
duct may  admit  of  fome  apology,  but  can  deferve  fmall  ap- 
plaufe.  He  was  indeed  fo  much  fitted  for  private  life,  pre- 
ferably to  public,  that  he  even  podeded  order,  frugality,  and 
economy,  in  the  former : was  profufe,  tboughtlels,  and  ne- 
gligent, in  the  latter.  When  we  confider  him  as  a fovereign, 
his  charafter,  though  not  altogether  deditute  of  virtue,  was 
in  the  main  dangerous  to  his  people,  and  difhonourable  to 
himfelf.  Negligent  of  the  intereds  of  the  nation,  carelefs 
of  its  glory,  averfe  to  its  religion,  jealous  of  its  liberty,  la- 
villi  of  its  treafure,  fparing  only  of  its  blood;  be  expofed 
it  by  his  meafures,  though  he  ever  appeared  but  in  fport, 
to  the  danger  of  a furious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin 
and  ignominy  of  a foreign  conqued.  Yet  may  all  thefe 
enormities,  if  fairly  and  candidly  examined,  be  imputed,  in 
a great  meafure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper : a fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a monarch,  it  is  impodible  for 
us  to  regard  with  great  feverity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never  faid  a 
foolilh  thing  nor  ever  did  a wife  one : a cenfure  which, 
though  too  far  carried,  feems  to  have  fome  foundation  in  his 
charafter  and  deportment.  When  the  king  was  informed  of 
this  faying,  he  obferved,  that  the  matter  was  eaiily  accounted 
for  : for  that  his  difeourfe  was  his  own,  his  aftions  were 
the  minidry’s. 

If  we  refleft  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  add  to  it  the  king’s  education  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  among  the  Cavaliers,  a party  which  would  na- 
turally exaggerate  the  late  ufurpations  of  popular  affemblies 
upon  the  rights  of  monarchy  ; it  is  not  furpnfing,  that  civil 
liberty  fhould  not  find  in  him  a very  zealous  patron.  Ha- 
raffed  with  domedic  faftion,  weary  of  calumnies  and  com- 
plaints, oppreffed  with  debts,  ilraitened  in  his  revenue,  he 
fought,  though  with  feeble  efforts,  for  a form  of  govern- 
ment, more  fimple  in  its  drufture,  and  more  eafy  in  its 
management.  But  his  attachment  to  France,  after  all  the 


pains  which  we  have  taken,  by  inquiry  and  cotij  fture,  to 
fathom  it,  contains  dill  fomething,  it  mull  be  confeffrd,  myf 
terious  and  inexplicable.  The  hopes  of  rendering  himfelf 
abfolute  by  Lewis’s  aflillance  feem  lo  chimerical,  that  they 
could  fcarcely  be  retained  with  fuch  obllinacy  by  a prince 
of  Charles’s  penetration  : and  as  to  pecuniary  fubfidies,  he 
furely  fpent  much  greater  fums  in  one  feafon,  during  the 
fecond  Dutch  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from  France  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  I am  apt  therefore  (fays  Flume) 
to  imagine,  that  Charles  was,  in  this  particular,  guided  chiefly 
by  inclination,  and  by  a prepofTefrion  in  favour  of  the  French 
nation.  He  confidered  that  people  as  gay,  fprightly,  polite, 
elegant,  courteous,  devoted  to  their  prince,  and  attached  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ; and  for  thefe  reafons  he  cordially  loved 
them.  The  oppofite  charafter  of  the  Dutch  had  rendered 
them  the  objefts  of  his  averfion  ; and  even  the  uncourtly 
humours  of  the  Englifh  made  him  very  indifferent  towards 
them.  Our  notions  of  intereft  are  much  warped  by  our  af- 
feftions;  and  it  is  not  altogether  without  example,  that  a 
man  may  be  guided  by  national  prejudices,  who  has  ever  been 
little  biaffcd  by  private  and  perfonal  friendfhip. 

The  charafter  of  this  prince  has  been  elaborately  drawn 
by  two  great  mailers  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  him, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  marquis  of  Halifax  ; not 
to  mention  feveral  elegant  llrokes  given  by  fir  William  Tem- 
ple. Dr.  Welwood  likewife,  and  bifhop  Burnet  have  em- 
ployed their  pencil  on  the  fame  fubjeft  : but  the  former  is 
fomewhat  partial  in  his  favour  ; as  the  latter  is  by  far  too 
harlh  and  malignant.  Inllead  of  finding  an  exaft  parallel 
between  Charles  IF.  and  the  emperor  Tiberius,  as  afferted 
by  that  prelate,  it  would  be  more  juft  to  remark  a full  con- 
trail and  oppofition.  The  emperor  feems  as  much  to  have 
furpalfed  the  king  in  abilities,  as  he  falls  Ihort  of  him  in  vir- 
tue. Provident,  wife,  aftivo,  jealous,  malignant,  dark,  fal- 
len, unfociable,  referred,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving ; 
thefe  are  the  lights  under  which  the  Roman  tyrant  has  been 
traufmitted  to  us.  And  the  only  circumllance  in  which  it 
can  juflly  be  pretended  he  was  fimilar  to  Charles,  is  his  love 
of  women,  a paffion  which  is  too  general  to  form  any  link- 
ing refemblance,  and  which  that  deteilable  and  detelled 
monller  fhared  alfo  with  unnatural  appetites. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  obferves,  that  nature  had  bellowed  on 
Charles  II.  powers,  which  if  properly  exerted,  might  have 
conilituted  an  heroic  charafter ; but  which,  by  an  adverfe 
fate,  enabled  him  to  exceed  in  wickednefs  and  folly  all  the 
princes  who  had  ever  fat  on  an  Englifh  throne. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  adverfity  into 
which  it  neceffarily  threw  his  fan,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
advantages  of  parental  care,  and  expofmg  him,  at  a time  of 
life  when  the  paffions  are  the  ftrongelt  and  the  judgment  the 
weakefl,  to  the  perfidious  licentioufnefs  which  prevailed  in 
the  court  of  France,  gave  fuch  flrength  and  power  to  the 
natural  bias  of  his  difpofition,  as  totally  to  efface  every  vef- 
tige  of  that  moral  fenle  which  helps  to  form  the  mixt  cha- 
rafter of  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  which  is  feldom 
entirely  loft,  even  by  the  moll  flagitious.  If  with  the  jaun- 
diced eye  of  prejudice  we  can  excufe,  and  even  applaud 
the  mean  hypocrify  ufed  by  Charles,  during  his  abode  with 
the  Scotch  covenanters,  the  breach  of  his  oaths,  and  the 
barbarity  with  which  he  afterwards  treated  this  people,  when 
exalted  to  a kind  of  defpotic  power  over  them,  with  the  per- 
fections with  which  he  repaid  the  fervicesof  theEnglilh  pref- 
byterians  ; what  can  even  the  voice  of  faftion  fay  to  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  he  treated  the  ancient  and  faithful 
friends  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  ; and  the  difmifling  all 
thofe  with  ignominy  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  with  the  fafety  of  the  nation,  and  the 
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exiftence  of  the  conflitution  ? What  can  the  voice  of  fac- 
tion fay  to  the  palpable  negledl  which  this  prince,  in  feveral 
inftances,  paid  to  his  father’s  memory  ; and  in  particular, 
in  the  accepting  a fum  of  money  for  the  expence  of  his 
funeral,  and  the  pocketing  of  it  for  his  private  ufe?  What 
can  the  voice  of  faction  fay  to  the  treatment  of  their  avowed 
and  Heady  patron,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; what  to  tne 
king’s  behaviour  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  cafe  of 
Blood,  &c.  and  what  to  the  indiff  rence  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  memory  of  a filler,  whom  he  pretended  to  love  with 
the  high-eft.  degree  of  affcftion  ? If  with  the  men  of  p'ea- 
fure,  and  the  thoughtlefs  companions  of  the  bottle,  we  view 
with  complacency,  and  even  with  applaufe,  the  licentious 
manners  of  a prince  infefled  with  the  vices  of  every  coun- 
try which  had  yielded  an  afylum  to  his  wandering  Heps, 
is  it  pofiible  not  to  refledl,  that  Charles  was  totally  deficient 
in  that  kind  of  fympathy  and  indolent  goodnature  which 
often  accompany  the  effeminacy  of  a luxurious  life  ; and 
that  the  unjuft  feverity  and  even  cruelty  with  which  he 
treated  all  thofe  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies,  are 
blemilhes  not  to  be  excufed  when  united  to  the  fevcreft  man- 
ners and  the  higheft  reftitude  of  principle. 

If  with  the  Papills,  we  applaud  the  king  for  the  pious 
defign  he  had  entertained  of  relloring  the  Britilh  empire  to 
the  church  of  Rome ; what  can  we  fay  to  the  eafy  manner 
in  which  he  abandoned  this  defign,  and  the  whole  party,  to 
their  inveterate  enemies?  What  can  we  fay  to  the  breach 
of  the  promife  he  had  made  to  this  body,  that  he  would 
declare  his  converfion,  and  avow  his  patronage  after  the 
receiving  a fum  of  money  for  this  purpofe  from  the  court 
of  France  ? And  what  can  we  fay  to  the  mean  manner 
in  which  he  concealed  his  predilection  to  Popery  till  the 
hour  of  his  deceafe,  in  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  fecure 
a fafe  paffage  to  the  regions  of  eternal  blifs,  from  the 
merits  of  a fubmiffion  extorted  by  the  terrors  of  an  af- 
frightened  confcience?  And  if,  with  the  zealous  church- 
men, we  regard  him  as  the  patron  of  the  reftored  privileges 
of  that  holy  body,  what  excufe  can  we  make  for  the  deep 
dtfigns  he  had  entered  into,  of  facrificing  all  thofe  facred 
rights  to  the  ambition  of  Papills,  and  the  interefts  of  the 
papal  chair  ? 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  we  are  told  by  the  panegy- 
rifts  of  Charles,  that  his  eonduCt,  though  not  free  from  ex- 
ception, was  in  the  main  laudable  : but  though  a large 
meafure  of  indulgence  is  to  be  given  to  the  foibles,  the  in- 
firmities, and  even  the  vices  of  every  man  or  woman,  who 
has  not  received  the  benefits  which  arife  from  a perfect  form 
of  education,  yet  we  cannot  pofiibly  trefpafs  fo  highly  on 
our  fenfe  of  propriety,  decency  , and  the  ineftimable  virtues 
of  fobriety,  as  to  rank  that  facility  with  which  the  king  be- 
came the  conftant  dupe  of  his  amorous  inclinations  and  paf- 
fion  for  variety,  among  the  good  qualities  of  a rational 
agent;  nor  can  we  agree  to  the  obfervation,  that  Charles 
was  a civil  and  obliging  hufband,  merely  on  the  merit  of  his 
not  having  facrificed  an  innocent  woman  to  the  venom  of 
party  fpirit.  On  the  contrary,  fetting  aliae  the  advantages 
of  affluence,  and  the  fplendor  of  rank,  the  queen’s  fituation 
mult  be  confidered  as  equally  mortifying  to  that  in  which 
every  other  female  is  involved,  whom  a fevere  fate  unites  in 
the  indiffoluble  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a profligate  rake. 
On  the  fubjeft  of  the  king’s  conflancy  to  the  duke  of  York’s 
filtered,  it  is  obfervable,  that  a coldnefs  and  mutual  jealoufy 
prevailed  between  the  two  brothers  till  the  period  of  the  firft 
French  treaty ; a circumftance  which  rendered  all  future 
difltnfion  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  both. 
Burnet  afierts,  that  Charles  both  hated  and  feared  his  bro- 
ther; and  fir  John  Rercfby,  who  has  manifefted  the  higheft 


degree  of  partiality  to  the  eonduft  of  the  king,  allows  that 
it  was  motives  of  policy  alone  which  were  the  grounds  of 
his  inflexible  patronage:  as  on  this  fingle  inllance,  therefore, 
thus  circumilanccd  and  oppofed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Charles’s  public  and  private  condufl,  it  is  impolhble  to  agree 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  this  prince  was  even 
inclined  to  jutlice  ; or  with  the  reft  of  his  panegyrills,  ta 
found  on  the  merits  of  the  afx  of  indemnity,  extorted  from 
the  neceffity  of  the  times,  a propenlity  in  his  difpofit'on  to 
clemency  and  forgivenefs  ; we  mull  conclude,  that  the  haifii 
picture  drawn  of  Charles  II.  by  bifhop  Burnet,  is  a jull 
likenefs,  viz.  that  he  had  enormous  victs  without  the  tinc- 
ture of  any  virtue  to  covredt  them  ; that,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  gentlenefs,  he  concealed  b.  cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing heart  ; and  under  the  mafic  of  fincerity,  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  hypocrify  and  diffimulation  ; that  he  was  void,  not 
only  of  every  princely,  but  every  manly  fentiment  ; that  lie 
was  as  incapable  of  fnenofhip  as  of  integrity;  that  he  con- 
fidered power  and  the  trufts  which  accompany  it,  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  the  means  to  gratify  his  criminal  and  felftfh 
paffions  ; that  he  afted  as  the  foe  rather  than  the  pro- 
tedlor  of  his  people  ; and  that  it  was  lewdnefs,  indolence, 
and  the  love  of  eafe,  which  were  the  fingle  corre&ors  to  that 
rage  for  abfolute  power  which  infedls  almoft  all  princes  ; 
and  which,  but  for  the  predominancy  of  lefs  exalted  pafiions, 
Charles  would  have  purfned  with  a vigilance  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking  ; and  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  unconquerable  indolence  of  his  temper,  the  depra- 
vity of  the  times  had,  in  a great  meafure,  enabled  him  to 
effedt. 

Lord  Lyttelton  fpeaks  of  this  monarch  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.  The  methods  purfued  by  Charles  the  Second, 
in  the  condudl  of  his  government,  were  in  many  refpedls 
different  from  his  father’s,  though  the  purpofe  of  both  was 
much  the  fame.  The  father  always  bullied  his  parliaments  ; 
the  Ion  endeavoured  to  corrupt  them  : the  father  obftinately 
refufed  to  change  his  minilters,  becaufe  he  really  efteemed 
them  as  lioneft  men  ; the  fon  very  eaiily  changed  hii,  becaufe 
he  thought  they  were  all  alike  dilhoneft,  and  that  his  defigns 
might  as  well  be  carried  on  by  one  knave  as  by  another  : the 
father  was  a tool  of  the  clergy,  and  a perfecutor,  out  of  zeal 
for  his  religion  ; the  fon  was  almoft  indifferent  to  religion, 
but  ferved  the  paffions  of  his  clergy  againll  the  diffenters 
from  motives  of  policy  : the  father  defired  to  be  abfolute  at 
home,  but  to  make  the  nation  refpedlable  abroad  ; the  fon 
affifted  the  king  of  France  in  his  invafions  on  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  that,  by  his  help,  he  might  mailer  thofe  of  England ; 
nay,  he  was  even  a penfioner  to  France,  and,  by  io  vile  a 
prollitution  of  his  dignity,  fet  an  example  to  the  nobility  of 
his  realm,  to  fell  their  honour  likezuife  for  a penfwn  ; an  exam- 
ple, the  ill  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  too  fenfibly  ever 
fince. 

Yet,  with  all  thefe  vices  and  imperfedlions  in  the  charadler 
of  Charles  the  Second,  there  was  fomething  fo  bewitching  in 
his  behaviour,  that  the  charms  of  it  prevailed  on  many  to 
connive  at  the  faults  of  his  government : and,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  fo  hurtful  to  a country,  which  has  liberties  to  defend, 
as  a prince  who  knows  how  at  the  fame  time  to  make  him*- 
felf  defpotick  and  agreeable  : this  was  eminently  the  talent  of 
Charles  the  Second  ; and,  what  is  moll  furprizing,  he  pof- 
feifed  it  without  any  great  depth  of  underftanding. 

But  the  principal  inftrument  of  his  bad  intentions,,  was  a 
general  depravity  of  manners,  with  which  he  took  pains  to 
infedl  his  court,  and  they  the  nation.  All  virtues,  both  public 
and  private,  were  openly  ridiculed ; and  none  were  allowed 
to  have  any  talents  for  wit  or  bufmefs,  who  pretended  to  any 
fenfe  of  honour,  or  regard  to  decency. 
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The  king  made  great  ufe  of  thefe  new  notions ; and  they 
proved  very  pernicious  to  the  freedom,  as  well  as  morals,  of 
h's  fubjedls  ; but  an.  indolence,  natural  to  his  temper,  was 
fome  check  to  his  dtfigns  ; and,  fond  as  he  was  of  arbitrary 
power,  he  did  not  purfuc  it  any  further  than  was  confident 
with  his pleafure  and  rcpofe. 

All  mufic,  except  fy liable  pfalmody,  feems  to  have  been 
filenced  from  the  year  1642  to  1660;  but  at  the  relloration 
of  monarchy  and  ancient  religious eltabliihments,  all  the  fur- 
viving  mulicians,  who  had  been  degraded  and  involved  in  the 
cala.nities  of  the  civil  war,  quitted  their  retreats.  Many 
however  had  died  in,  and  during  the  conflidl,  in  every  order 
of  the  Hate.  N®  more  than  nine  of  the  fix  and  twenty  bi- 
fhops  were  living  ; and  death  had  probably  made  the  like 
havoc  among  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  age 
and  numbers.  Of  thofe  that  fell  by  the  fword,  we  know 
not  the  exact  calculation  ; but,  except  archbifaop  Laud,  the 
prelates  may  be  foppofed  to  have  died  in  their  beds.  Of  the 
gentlemen  of  Charles  the  Firlt’s  chapel,  none  feem  to  have 
claimed  their  former  ftation,  but  Dr.  Widon,  Chriftopher 
Gibbons,  and  Henry  Lawes;  the  laft,  indeed,  did  not  long 


furvive  the  relloration. 

Child,  Chrillopher  Gibbons,  Rogers,  and  Wilfon,  were 
created,  dodors,  and  thefe,  with  Law  of  Oxford,  though 
advanced  in  years,  were  promoted  ; Child,  Gibbons,  and 
Law,  were  appointed  orgaiwlls  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
Captain  Henry  Cook  mailer  of  the  children.  Cook  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  King’s  Chapel,  but  quitted  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion  ; and  in  1642,  obtaining  a captain’s 
commiffion,  he  retained  the  title  of  captain  ever  after.  Gib- 
bons was  likewife  organiil  of  Weltminller  Abbey  ; Rogers, 
who  bad  formerly  been  organiil  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  preferred  to  Eton  ; Wilfon  had  a place  both  in 
the  chapel  and  Wellminfler  Abbey  ; and  Albertus  Bryne,  a 
fchoiar  of  John  Tomkins,  was  appointed  organiil  of  St. 
Paul’s,  where  he  had  been  brought  ud. 

The  eflablifhment  of  Charles  the  Second’s  chapel,  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation,  appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
cheque-book. 

April  the  23d,  being  St.  George’s  day,  1661. 


Dr.  Walter  Jones,  fubdean. 

Roger  Nightingale 

Ralph  Amner 

Philip  Tinker 

John  Sayer 

Durant  Hunt 

George  Low 

Henry  Smith 

William  Tucker 

Edward  Lowe 

William  Child 
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William  Howes 
Thomas  Blagrave 
Gregory  Thorndall 
Edward  Bradock 
Henry  Purcell 
James  Cob 
Nathaniel  Watkins 
John  Cave 
Alphonfo  Marfa 
Raphael  Courteville 
Edward  Colman 
Thomas  Piu'cell 
Henry  Fro  ft 
John  Goodgroom 
George  Betenham 
Matthew  Pcnnel 
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Chriftopher  Gibbons 
Henry  Cook,  mail,  of  the  children 
Henry  Lawes,  clerk  of  the  cheque 
Thomas  Piers  "]  ^ 

Thomas  Hazzard  )>  £ 

John  Harding  J ^ 

Thomas  Haynes,  ferjeant  of  the  veftry. 
William  Williams,  yeoman. 

George  Whitaker,  yeoman. 

Augulline  Cleveland,  groom. 


to 


At  which  time  every  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  orders, 
had  allowed  to  him  for  a gown  five  yards  of  fine  fcarlet  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen  being  laymen,  had  allowed  unto 
each  of  them  foure  yards  of  the  like  fcarlet. 


The  falariesof  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  had  been  aug- 
mented both  by  James  E and  Charles  I.  and  in  the  year 
1663  Charles  II.  by  the  privy  Teal,  farther  augmented  them 
to  feventy  pounds  a-year  ; and  granted  to  Capt.  Cook  and 
his  fucceffors  in  office,  thirty  pounds  a-year,  for  the  diet, 
lodging,  wafting,  and  teaching  each  of  the  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  A copy  of  this  grant  is  entered  in  the 
cheque-book,  and  faid  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  folicita- 
tion  of  Mr  Cook. 

The  final  1 ftock  of  choral  mufic  with  which  the  chapel  be- 
gan, becoming  in  a few  years  fomewhat  lefs  delightful  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  the  king  perceiving  a genius  for  compofi- 
tion  in  fome  of  the  young  people  of  the  chapel,  encouraged 
them  to  cultivate  and  exercife  it  ; and  many  of  the  firft  let 
of  chorilters,  even  while  they  were  children  of  the  cha- 
pel, compofed  anthems  and  fervices  that  are  ltill  ufed  in  our 
cathedrals.  Thefe,  by  the  king’s  fpecial  command,  were  ac- 
companied by  violins,  cornets,  and  faebuts,  to  which  inftru- 
ments  introductory  fymphonies  and  ritornels  were  given,  and 
the  performers  of  them  placed  in  the  organ-loft. 

Dr.  Tudway,  in  the  dedication  to  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  manufeript  Collection  of  Englifh  Church-muiic  to  Lord 
Harley,  affigns  the  following  reafons  for  the  change  of  Ryle 
in  the  mufic  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  by  a mixture  of  what  he 
terms  theatrical  and  fecular. 

“ d’he  ftandard  of  church-mufic  begun  by  Mr.  Tallis, 
Mr.  Bird,  and  others,  was  continued  for  fome  years  after  the 
Reftauration,  and  all  compofers  conformed  themfelves  to  the 
pattern  which  was  fet  them. 

“ His  majefty,  who  was  a brifk  and  airy  prince,  coming 
to  the  crown  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  his  age,  was  loon, 
if  I may  fo  fay,  tired  with  the  grave  and  folemn  way  which 
had  been  eftab.ilhed  by  Tallis,  Bird,  and  others,  ordered  the 
compofers  of  his  chapel  to  add  fymphonies,  & c.  with  inftru- 
ments  to  their  anthems ; and  thereupon  eftablifaed  a feleCt 
number  of  his  private  mufic  to  play  the  fymphony  and  ritor- 
nellos  which  he  had  appointed. — The  old  mailers  of  mufic. 
Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Low,  &c.  organifts  to  his  ma- 
jelly,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  themfelves  with  thefe 
new-fangled  ways,  but  proceeded  in  their  compofitions,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  ftyle,  and  therefore  there  are  only  fome 
fervices  and  full  anthems  of  theirs  to  be  found. 

“ In  about  four  or  five  years  time,  fome  of  the  forwarded 
and  brighteft  children  of  the  chapel,  as  Pelham  Humphrey, 
John  Blow,  & c.  began  to  be  mailers  of  a faculty  in  com- 
puting ; this  his  majefty  greatly  encouraged,  by  indulging 
their  youthful  fancies,  lo  that  every  month,  at  lealt,  they 
produced  fomething  new  of  this  kind.  In  a few  years  more., 
icveral  others,  educated  in  the  chapel,  produced  their  com- 
pofitions  in  this  ftyle;  for  otherwife  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to 
pleafe  his  majelly.”’ 

King  Charles  the  Second,  (fays  the  Hon.  Roger 
North,  Mem.  of  Muf. ) though  a profefied  lover  of  mufic, . 
had  an  utter  averfion  to  Fancies,  which  was  increafed  and 
confirmed  by  a fuccefslefs  entertainment  given  him  by  Secre- 
tary Williams.  After  which  the  fecretary  had  no  peace.;  for 
the  king,  as  was  his  ctiftom,  could  not  forbear  whetting  his 
wit  upon  fancy  mufic,  and  its  patron  the  fecretary  ; nor 
would  he  allow  the  matter  to  be  difputed  upon  the  point  of 
fuperiority,  but  ran  it  all  down,  by  faying,  have  not  I ears? 
He  could  bear  no  mufic  to  which  he  could  not  beat  time, 
which  he  conftantly  tried  to  do  to  all  that  was  performed  in 
his  prefence,  which  he  generally  heard  Handing.  Of  fongs 
he  only  approved  the  foft  vein , in  triple  time;  which  ren- 
dered that  kind  of  movement  faftionable  among  the  mailers 
and  compofers  for  the  ftage,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  printed, 
fongs  of  the  time. 
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His  majefty  had  once  a wilh,  in  order  to  compare  ftyles, 
to  hear  the  lingers  of  feveral  nations,  German,  Spanifh,  Ita- 
lian, French,  "and  Englilh,  perform  together  on  the  court 


He  had  heard  little  or  no  Italian  mufic,  and  the  German 
mufic  of  his  time  was  rude  and  unpolilhed  in  melody,  though 
in  harmony  and  fugue  very  learned.  But  thefe  our  gay  and 


as  the  beft,  others  were  not  of  his  majefty’s  opinion.  _ taken  wing.  . 

The  old  way  of  conforts  was  laid  afide  by  this  prince  Charles  V.  This  celebrated  prince  was  born  at  Ghent, 
immediately  after  his  reftoration,  when  he  dlabliftied  his  on  the  24th  February,  1500.  He  had  not  completed  his 
band  of  24  violins,  after  the  French  model,  and  the  ilyle  of  fixteenth  year,  when  the  rich  inheritance  of  Caftile,  of  Arra- 
mufic  was  changed  accordingly.  So  that  French  mufic  be-  gon,  and  Navarre,  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  devolved 


came  in  general  ufe  at  court,  and  in  the  theatres  ; indeed, 
performers  on  the  violin  had  a lift  into  credit  before  this  pe- 
riod, when  Baltzar,  a Swede,  came  over,  and  did  wonders 
upon  it  by  fwiftncfs  and  double  hops.  But  his  hand  was 
accounted  hard  and  rough,  though  he  made  amends  for  that 
by  often  tuning  in  the  lyra  way,  and  playing  leffons  con- 
formable to  it,  which  were  very  harmonious,  as  is  manifell 
by  many  of  his  pieces  ftill  extant. 

During  the  firft  years  of  king  Charles’s  reign,  all  the  mu- 
fic  in  favour  with  the  beau-monde,  was  in  the  French  ftyle  ; 
which,  at  this  time,  was  rendered  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope, by  the  works  of  Baptift  Lulli,  a frenchified  Italian,  and 
mafterof  the  court  mufickat  Paris,  who  enriched  the  French 
mufick  by  Italian  harmony,  which  'greatly  improved  their 
melody.  His  ftyle  was  theatrical,  andthe  pieces  called  branles , 
or  ouvertures,  confifting  of  an  entree  and  a courante,  will  ever  be 
admired  as  the  moft  (lately  and  complete  movements  in 
mufic.  All  the  compofers  in  London  (trained  hard  to  imi- 
tate Lulli’s  vein.  However,  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
ayre,  affedled  the  foot  more  than  the  ear;  and  no  one  could 
liften  to  an  entree,  With  its  darts  and  leaps,  without  expecting 
a dance  to  follow. 

The  French  inftrumental  mufick,  however,  did  not 
make  its  way  fo  fall  as  to  bring  about  a revolution  all  at 
once  ; for,  during  a great  part  of  this  king’s  reign,  the  old 
mufick  was  ftill  ufed  in  the  country,  and  in  many  private 
meetings  in  London  ; but  the  treble  viol  was  difcarded,  and 
the  violin  took  its  place.” 

The  tafte  of  Charles  II.  feems  to  have  been  French  in  all 
things,  but  particularly  in  muiic  ; for  he  had  French  operas  ; 
a band  of  twenty-four  violins,  in  imitation  of  the  French  band 
at  Paris ; French  mafters  of  his  band,  Cambert,  and,  after- 
wards, Grabu  ; he  fent  Pelham  Humphrey  to  ftudy  under 
Lulli,  and  young  Banifter  to  learn  the  violin  at  Paris.  In- 
deed, though  we  have  iince  had  better  models  for  our  mufical 
ftudies  of  all  kinds,  from  Italy  and  Germany,  mufic,  as  well 
as  every  other  liberal  art,  was  at  this  time  in  a higher  (late 
of  cultivation  in  France  than  in  England.  But  though  Lulli 
carried  Italian  dramatic  mufic  into  France,  it  was  fuch  as  had 
been  produced  during  the  infant  (late  of  the  art  in  Italy  ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  the  fubfequent  improvements  it  re- 
ceived in  its  native  country,  from  innumerable  mafters,  parti- 
cularly fince  they  were  furnifhed  with  lyric  poetry  by  Metaf- 
talio,  near  a century  elapfed  before  our  neighbours  the  French 
perceived  it  pofixble  to  compofe  better  mufic  than  that  of 
Lulli. 

Our  merry  monarch,  (as  he  is  called  in  the  Spe&ator,  No. 
462)  certainly  loved  mufic,  and  had  an  accurate  ear,  particu- 
larly for  time;  nor  would  he  allow  any  compofition  to  be 
murc  co  which  he  could  not  beat  the  meafure;  which  is,  in 
gereral,  a very  good  criterion  of  clearnefs,  accents,  and 
rhylhm;  but  thefe  being  all  wanting  in  the  mufic  of  Lulli, 
excites  a wonder  at  his  majefty’s  partiality  for  French  mufic. 
But, 

“ What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?” 


on  him,  by  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ferdi- 
nand. His  early  youth  had  been  formed  by  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York,  the  widow  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Thefe  two  princeffes  were  diftinguifhed 
equally  by  their  virtue  and  abilities.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Philip,  William  de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  and 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  were  the  perfons  appointed  by  his  grand- 
father Maximilian,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  forward  his 
education,  and  forming  his  fentiments  and  princ’ples.  It 
was  the  whim  of  Adrian,  however  improbable  its  fuccefs,  to 
involve  his  young  mind  in  all  the  vexatious  mafs  of  metaphy- 
fical  theology  ; but  the  more  authoritative  and  more  accept- 
able inllructions  of  Chievres  led  him  from  monadic  fpecula- 
tions  to  the  robuft  exercifes  of  military  life.  The  arts  of 
government  were  a no  lefs  acceptable  ftudy,  connedled  with 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  thofe  neighbours 
with  whom  he  had  moft  frequent  intercourfe.  From  his 
fifteenth  year,  when  he  affumed  the  government  of  Flanders, 
Charles  was  accuftomed  to  bufinefs.  It  was  a part  of  his 
difeipline  to  perule  (late  papers,  to  prefide  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  his  council,  and  to  propofe  in  perfon  thofe  queftions 
on  which  he  wiftitd  for  advice.  Fiom  fuch  an  education, 
his  habits  and  manners  affumed  a charadler  difproportioned 
to  his  years.  Yet  his  outfet  was  marked  by  no  feats  of 
fuperior  genius.  Flis  figure  and  addrefs,  his  graceful  and 
manly  accomplifhments,  were  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  his 
fubjedls ; but  there  was  a certain  temporizing  deference, 
which  feemed  to  lay  him  open  to  the  artifices  of  courtiers, 
and  a tone  of  paflion  which  prepared  him  for  a dupe,  and 
his  people  for  a prey. 

Ferdinand,  his  grandfather,  died  in  1516  ; on  which  event 
Charles  claimed  the  title  of  king,  while  his  mother  Joanna 
was  yet  alive.  The  times  were  difficult  $ but  Ximenes  was 
equal  to  the  crifis.  The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  Emperor,  as  head  of  the  empire,  concurred  in  confirm- 
ing the  dignity,  as  of  their  own  right  ; and  on  thefe  grounds 
was  Ximenes  inftrufted  to  prefs  the  claim  on  the  Spanifh 
nation.  Yet,  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  foie  right  to  the 
crowns  of  Callile  and  Arragon  belonged  to  Joanna  ; nor 
had  any  public  adl,  declaring  her  incapacity,  reconciled  the 
pretenfions  of  Charles,  either  to  the  delicacy  of  filial  for- 
bearance, or  to  the  privileges  of  the  two  nations.  Ximenes 
protefted  againft  the  principle,  but  was  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous in  carrying  his  orders  into  execution.  The  title  was  re- 
cognifed  at  Madrid,  in  fpite  of  difeontent ; though  the  dates 
of  Arragon  were  obftinate,  under  the  irrefolute  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Saragoffa.  The  Arragonians  wait- 
ed for  the  king’s  arrival  in  Spain,  before  they  would  ac- 
knowledge any  other  title  than  that  of  prince. 

The  war  which  had  arifen  from  the  holy  league  had  been 
tranfmitted  by  Ferdinand  to  his  grandfon,  who,  as  king  of 
Spain,  was  in  aftuat  hoftility  againft  France.  But  Chievres, 
confcious  of  the  advantage  which  his  countrymen,  the  Flem- 
ings, derived  from  their  commerce  with  the  French,  warmly 
recommended  an  accommodation,  and  obtained  the  manage- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  treaty.  The  king  of  France  liftened  with  joy 
to  the  firfl  overtures.  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty 
were,  that  Francis  fhould  give  in  marriage  to  Charles  his 
eldeft  daughter,  an  infant  of  a year  old,  with  all  his  claims 
and  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  her  dowry. 
In  confidetation  of  Charles’s  being  already  in  pofftffion  of  Na- 
ples, he  was  to  pay  100,000  crowns  a-year  to  the  king  of 
France  until  the  accomplifhment  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
half  of  that  fum  annually  as  long  as  the  princefs  had  no 
children.  When  Charles  (hould  arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  might  reprefent  to  him  their  right  to 
that  kingdom  ; and  in  default  of  due  fatisfadion,  Francis 
was  at  liberty  to  affiil  with  his  forces.  Charles  probably 
would  never  have  figned  fuch  conditions,  but  for  the  pur- 
pofe-of  fecuring  a fafe  paffage  into  his  Spanifh  dominions. 
Yet  fuch  was  the  afcendancy  of  his  Flemifh  favourites,  and 
their  jealoufy  of  Ximenes,  that  after  a year’s  delay,  nothing 
but  the  repeated  remonltrances  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  Spaniards,  prevailed  on  him  to  embark. 
No  fooner  was  Ximenes  informed  of  his  arrival,  than  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  But  his  journey  was  Hopped  by  ill- 
nefs,  which  fome  attributed  to  poifon,  though  it  feems  na- 
turally acounted  for,  by  extreme  old  age  and  unfeafonable 
fatigue.  The  negled  of  his  counfels,  and  the  cold  forma- 
lity with  which  the  king,  as  a matter  of  form,  allowed  him 
to  retire,  produced  an  effcd  equal  to  any  poifon,  in  his  al- 
moil  immediate  death.  Charles  received  the  news  of  it  with 
indifference ; but  he  had  fcarce  entered  Valladolid,  before 
he  was  fenfible  of  his  lofs.  The  cortes  of  Callile  infilled  on 
his  mother’s  name  appearing  firfl  in  all  public  ads,  and  on  the 
refervation  of  her  authority,  in  cafe  of  her  recovery.  They 
were  liberal  in  their  grants ; yet  was  the  difcontent  loud  ; to 
which  the  king’s  helitation  in  fpeaking  Spanifh,  and  attach- 
ment to  Flemifh  favourites,  not  a little  contributed.  Thefe 
events  took  place  in  the  years  1518  and  1519. 

Before  his  departure  from  Arragon,  Charles  fent  his  bro- 
ther'Ferdinand  into  Germany,  and  thus  obviated  his  in- 
trigues. He  found  the  cortes  of  Arragon  highly  refradory  ; 
the  affcmbly  of  Catalonia  Hill  worfe  ; and  the  Caflilians  were 
taking  thofe  meafures,  in  defence  of  their  privileges  againft 
ftrangers,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  memorable  union 
among  the  commons  of  Callile.  With  refped  to  the  reili- 
tution  of  Navarre,  neither  the  monarch  nor  his  Callilian  no- 
bility were  inclined  to  part  with  it  ; and  the  conference  at 
Montpelier  was  abortive.  The  death  of  Maximilian  vacated 
the  imperial  throne  ; and  the  European  princes  had  learned, 
from  the  Italian  wars,  the  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  that  dignity.  The  previous  negociations  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  fituation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  with 
refped  to  the  Turks,  had  predifpoftd  the  former  towards 
the  elevation  of  Charles.  But  he  was  oppofed  by  a for- 
midable rival  in  Francis,  who  preffed  it  on  the  confideration 
of  Europe,  that  the  crown  was  eledive,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made,  by  preferiptive  cullom,  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of 
Aultria.  His  emiffaries  contended  befides,  that  the  perfon 
who  held  the  crown  of  Naples  was  excluded  by  a funda- 
mental conftitution.  To  their  arguments  were  added  horle- 
loads  of  treafure,  and  unlimited  promifes. 

The  eledors  directed  their  views  to  Frederick  Duke  of 
Saxony ; but  he  rtjeded  their  propofal,  and  at  the  fame 
time  effedually  turned  the  fcale  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
received  the  news  of  his  election  at  Barcelona.  But  his  Spa- 
nifh fubjeds  were  fullen  and  refradory,  refuting  to  grant 
any  fublidy  to  an  abfent  fovereign.  Charles,  in  his  turn, 
countenanced  the  affociation  of  the  “ brotherhood,”  which 
proved  the  fource  of  much  calamity  to  the  kingdom.  The 
cortes  of  Callile  were  not  lefs  viole  nt  than  the  Valencian  ba- 
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rons.  Oppofition  and  artifice  united  could  with  difficulty 
extort  a donative,  to  enable  him  to  appear  with  becoming 
fplendor  in  Germany. 

Confcious  of  the  rivalfhip  which  flill  fubfiiled  between 
himfelf  and  the  king  of  France,  Charles  was  dtfirous  of 
courting  the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  svhofe 
poffeffion  ot  Calais  gave  him  a great  degree  of  influence  with 
both  monarchs.  Henry  had  agreed  to  an  interview  with 
the  French  king  between  Guifnes  and  Ardres  ; but  Charles 
adroitly  p re-occupied  his  favour,  by  fleering  diredly  from 
Corunna  to  Dover,  and,  by  a vifit  of  only  four  days,  at  once 
made  a favourable  impreffion  on  the  king  of  England,  and 
attached  Wolfey  to  his  interefl,  by  a penlion  of  7,000  ducats, 
and  the  lure  of  his  future  fucceffion  to  the  apoflolic  chair. 
After  the  interview  with  Francis  at  Guifnes,  Henry  return- 
ed the  vifit  of  Charles  at  Gravelines,  who  effaced,  by  his 
feeming  deference,  the  imprtffions  which  the  conduct  of  his 
rival  had  made. 

From  the  Low  Countries,  Charles  purfued  his  route  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  was  invelted  with  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne.  Germany  was  now  his  by  eltdion  ; Callile, 
Arragon,  Auftria,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  fucceffion  ; Na- 
ples and  Granada  inherited  by  the  right  of  conquelt ; Mexico 
added  to  his  refources  by  Fernando  Cortes.  Yet  his  terri- 
tories were  dillant  and  disjointed  ; his  authority  was  limited; 
his  fubjeds  were  ftrangers  to  each  other,  and  reludant  in 
their  obedience  to  him. 

Luther  had  now  declared  the  pope  to  be  Antichrifl.  The 
firfl  ad  therefore  of  the  emperor’s  adminiftration  was  to  ap- 
point a diet  at  Worms,  to  check  thefe  new  and  dangerous 
dodrines.  Thefe  events  occupied  the  years  1520  and  1521. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difeontents  in  Spain  had  gathered 
to  a head.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  Segovia,  Burgos,  Za- 
mora, were  all  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit.  Adrian  trem- 
bled in  Valladolid  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  infurredion  ; but 
he  forced  his  naturally  lenient  dilpofition,  and  ordered  a 
body  of  troops  to  proceed  againft  the  delinquents-  Charles, 
though  he  had  received  accounts  of  thefe  tranfadions,  could 
not  return  immediately  to  Spain,  without  endangering  the  im- 
perial crown.  He  therefore  promifed,  to  thofe  who  conti- 
nued faithful,  not  to  exad  the  fubfidy  granted  by  the  late 
cortes  ; and  engaged,  that  no  office  fhould  be  conferred  in 
future,  but  upon  native  Caftilian3.  At  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  to  the.  nobles,  to  excite  them  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  crown,  againft  the  commons. 
He  appointed  the  high  admiral  and  the  high  conftable  of 
Callile,  whole  abilities  and  influence  would  be  highly  ufefui 
in  an  appeal  to  arms,  to  ad  as  regents  in  conjundion  with 
Adrian.  Bat  the  junta,  relying  on  an  unanimous  fupport, 
now  aimed  at  a more  extenlive  reform  of  political  abufes. 
They  demanded  that  the  king  fhould  return,  and  refide  in 
his  Spanifh  dominions  : that  he  fhould  not  marry  without 
the  confent  of  the  cortes  ; nor  appoint  a foreign  regent  in 
cafe  of  unavoidable  abience.  That  no  flranger  fhould  be 
naturalized  ; and  that  thofe  who  already  held  public  offices 
fhould  refign  them.  A redudion  of  the  taxes,  an  extended 
and  reformed  reprefentation  in  all  future  cortes,  which  were 
to  affemble  as  matter  of  right  once  in  three  years,  were  the 
other  objeds  to  which  their  remonftrances  were  direded. 

Thefe  internal  fadions  encouraged  Francis  to  take  up 
arms.  A body  of  troops,  under  Andrew  de  Foix,  invaded 
Navarre,  in  behalf  of  Henry  d’Albret.  The  Caflilian  no- 
bles heard  of  the  irruption  with  indifference  ; but  when  the 
enemy  prefumed  to  inveft  Lagrogno,  a fmall  town  of  Caftile, 
all  parties  were  roufed  at  once  : they  took  the  French 
general  prifoner,  and  brought  Navarre  back  to  its  obe- 
dience* 
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Charles,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Leo, 
determined  on  open  war.  The  progrefs  of  this  treaty,  Co 
contrary  to  his  inclinations,  had  been  concealed  from 
Chievres.  The  chagrin  of  the  latter,  on  the  dil'eovery, 
fhortened  his  days,  and  left  the  royal  pupil  to  the  uncon- 
trouled  exercife  of  his  own  powers.  Robert  de  la  Mark 
had  ravaged  the  open  country  of  Luxembourg,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Vinton.  Charles,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  over- 
whelmed the  territories  of  Robert,  and  reduced  him  to  fue 
for  mercy.  The  count  of  Naffau  was  commanded  to  invert: 
Mezieres  ; but  the  chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight,  without 
fear,  and  without  reproach,  managed  his  (lender  refonrees 
with  fuch  (kill  and  gallantry,  that  the  imperialifts  abandoned 
the  fiege  with  conliderable  lofs.  At  this  time,  Francis,  at 
the  head  of  a fuperior  army,  from  excefs  of  caution,  miffed 
the  opportunity  of  a perfonal  engagement  with  his  rival, 
lugg tiled  by  the  conftable  Bourbon,  which  might  have 
been  fatal  to  the  future  grandeur  of  Charles,  who  foon  ef- 
faced the  difgrace  of  his  retreat  by  the  reduction  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  fecured  an  important  advantage  in  the  alliance  of 
Henry,  king  of  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis,  deferted  in  Italy,  had  renewed 
the  war  on  the  fide  of  Spain.  Navarre  was  again  inverted, 
and  Fontarabia,  a ftrong  town  of  Bifcay,  was  taken  by  Bon- 
liivet,  admiral  of  France.  This  lofs  determined  Charles  to 
re-vifit  his  Spanirtt  dominions.  On  his  way,  he  ilaid  at 
London  fix  weeks,  received  the  garter,  confirmed  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  and  again  cajoled  Wolfey  with  dillant  hopes 
of  fucceeding  Adrian.  The  emperor’s  firft  attention  was 
direfted,  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanirtt  dominions,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  faction.  He  rejected  the  bloody  fuggeftions  of 
his  council,  and  excepted  only  fourfeore  perfon6  from  the 
general  pardon.  When  an  officious  courtier  offered  to  in- 
form him  where  one  of  the  moll  conliderable  rebels  was  to 
be  found,  he  replied,  with  a fmile,  “ you  had  better  let  him 
know  I am  here,  than  tell  me  where  he  is.”  Thus,  by  his 
magnanimity  and  addrefs,  he  eftabliflted  an  afcendancy  over 
the  Spaniards,  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  to  obtain 
pecuniary  grants  and  military  fupport,  equal  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  all  his  enterprizes.  Among  thefe,  his  myfterious 
correfpondence  with  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  not  the 
leal!  important.  That  nobleman  was  equally  entitled  to 
favour  by  his  birth  and  fervices.  But  Louifa,  the  king’s 
mother,  had  contradled  a violent  averiion  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  and  had  communicated  her  prejudices  to  her  fon. 
The  death  of  the  duke’s  wife  reverfed  Louifa’s  paffion  ■ but 
her  advances  were  rejefted,  and  heraffedlion  again  converted 
into  hatred.  She  commenced  a fuit  again!!  him  for  the 
ellates  of  his  deceafed  confort,  and  he  was  llripped  of  his 
fortune  by  an  openly  nefaiious  fentence.  This  political  in- 
trigue was-  brought  to  bear  in  the  year  1523.  But  the 
confpiracy  was  difeovered  and  difconcerted.  The  confede- 
rates were  repulfed  in  three  feparate  attempts  to  invade 
France,  and  loft  half  the  Milenefe.  But  the  wealth  of 
Mexico  prompted  Charles  to  new  enterprizes,  and  purchafed 
him  new  allies.  He  opened  the  campaign  of  1524,  with 
the  fiege  of  Fontarabia,  which  he  took  while  the  magazines 
were  yet  full,  and  the  walls  entire.  Charles  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  viflory  of  Pavia  at  Madrid,  with  an  air  of 
the  moll  perfedl  compofure  and  moderation  : but  the  pro- 
jefts  which  he  entertained  on  this  unexpefted  fuccefs,  were 
moll  extenfive  and  ambitious.  Yet  his  own  embarraffments 
were  fcarcely  inferior  to  t'nofe  of  the  prince  his  prifoner, 
from  the  limited  condition  of  his  revenues,  and  the  univerfal 
jealoufy  of  his  neighbours.  In  the  mean  time  France  was 
filled  with  confternation  by  the  defeat  at  Pavia  : the  king  fent 
the  firft  news  of  it  to  his  mother,  in  thefe  wotds : “ Madam, 


all  is  loft,  except  our  honour.”  Henry  now  began  td 
tremble  for  the  balance  of  power,  and  his  minifter  Wolfey 
refented  the  fallacious  promifes  of  the  papacy.  The 
former  therefore  fecretly  affured  Louifa  of  his  fupport, 
but  in  his  language  to  the  emperor,  offered  to  invade 
Guienne  with  a powerful  army,  on  condition  that  Francis 
fhould  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  monarchy  of  France,  ex* 
tinguifned.  Thefe  extravagant  propofals  were  defigned  to 
difguft;  the  emperor,  on  whofe  rejeftion  of  them  the  king  of 
England  found  a decent  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  his 
alliance. 

The  low  ftate  of  the  emperor’s  finances  preventing  h'm 
from  penetrating  into  France  with  the  forces  of  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries,  he  propofed  terms  to  Francis  of  fo  rigor- 
ous a nature,  that  tire  latter,  drawing  a dagger,  exclaimed, 
“ It  is  better  that  a king  fhould  die  thus.” 

The  removal  of  Francis  from  Italy  had  equally  enraged 
Bourbon  and  Pefcara.  The  difeontent  of'  the  latter  had 
reached  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan,  whofe 
genius  for  intrigue  was  inflamed  by  the  hope  of  delivering 
Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners.  He  tempted  Pefcara 
with  the  throne  of  Naples  ; and  the  latter  acceded  to  the 
propofal : but,  on  reflection,  he  deemed  it  either  moll  ho- 
nourable, or  moll  fafe,  to  reveal  the  whole  confpiracy  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  already  apprifed  of  it  by  his  fpies. 
He  commanded  Pefcara  to  continue  the  negociation.  Thifc 
latter  invited  Morone  to  a lall  interview  5 but  Antonio  de 
Leyva  had  been  concealed  in  the  apartment,  and,  appearing 
fuddenly,  arrefted  Morone,  and  committed  him  to  the  callle 
of  Pavia.  Sforza  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  title  1 0 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  feized  in  the  emperor’s  name. 
But  the  emperor’s  recent  acquifitions  in  Italy  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  increafing  dangers.  The 
health  and  even  the  life  of  Francis,  whofe  captivity  was  ex- 
pelled to  prove  fo  advantageous,  had  been  endangered  by 
fix  months  of  harlh  treatment.  Charles,  therefore,  haftened 
from  Toledo  to  Madrid,  and  infpired  his  prifoner  with  the 
hopes  of  fpeedy  deliverance  ; blit  he  relapftdinto  bis  former 
dillance  and  indifference,  as  foon  as  he  had  produced  the 
effeCl  intended,  which  was  foon  counteracted  by  the  arrival 
ot  Bourbon  in  Spain.  Charles  met  the  rebellious  fubjeCl 
without  the  gates  of  Toledo,  though  he  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevailed  on  to  vifit  the  king.  But  the  Spaniards 
detefted  Bourbon’s  crime,  and  Ihun.ied  all  intercourfe  with 
him. 

In  the  year  1526,  the  two  monarchs  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  French  king  was  to  rellore  Burgundy 
to  the  emperor  in  full  fovereignty,  as  foon  as  he  was  left  <it 
liberty,  delivering  at  the  fame  time  the  Dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  or  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility  in  lieu 
of  the  laft,  as  hollages.  In  confirmation  of  this  agreement, 
Francis  was  to  marry  the  emperor’s  filler,  the  queen  dowager 
of  Portugal.  Thetreaty  wasfigried  aboutthemiddleof  January, 
and  on  t.h.e  return  of  the  ratification  from  Paris  fome  weeks 
after,  the  marriage  was  confummated,  and  Francis  took  leave 
of  his  new  brother-in-law  with  diffembled  dcmonflrations  cf 
regard.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  Charles  married 
Ilabelia,  the  filler  of  John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  a choice 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Cortes  of  Cailile  and  Arragon, 
and  pleafing  to  the  court  of  Lifbon. 

On  the  death  of  Lewis  II.  king  of  Hungary  and  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  field  of  Mohaoz,  thofe  kingdoms  were 
claimed  by  the  archduke  Feidrnand,  as  inheriting  the  ancient 
preteniions  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  and  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  filler  of  the  deceafed  monarch.  The  Vaywode  of 
T.  ranfylvania  was  a competitor;  but  the  perfonal  merit  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  influence  of  the  emperor  now  laid  the 
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foundation  of  that  pre-eminence,  which  has  rendered  the 
houle  of  Auftria  fo  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Germany, 
fince  thefe  acquifitions  became  hereditary  in  their  family. 
Having  experienced  the  danger  of  awakening  the  fears  of 
mankind,  Charles  affedted  to  difclaim  the  enterprize  of 
Bourbon  againft  the  pope’s  liberty.  But  Europe  was  not 
to  be  cajoled  by  prayers  and  proceffions,  and  Francis  rallied 
to  action.  The  Milanefe  had  been  drained  of  the  imperial 
forces,  by  the  expedition  againft  Rome,  ar.d  the  Italians  re- 
ceived Lautrec  with  open  arms.  The  whole  duchy,  as  well 
as  Alexandria  and  Pavia,  mult  have  been  reftored  to  France, 
had  not  Lautrec  feared  the  jealoufy  of  the  confederatt s. 
He,  therefore,  marched  towards  Rome,  where  the  pop'e 
was  Hill  a prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Impe- 
rial army  demanded  their  arrears  ; and  Charles,  who 
could  depend  neither  on  their  fidelity , nor  the  liberality  of 
the  cortes,  fold  Clement  his  freedom  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thouland  crowns.  Part  of  this  fum  was  diftributed 
among  the  Imperial  troops,  who  then  quitted  Rome,  and 
pointed  their  retreat  towards  Naples. 

In  the  year  1529,  while  the  contending  parties  were 
fluctuating  in  their  counfels,  a negotiation,  undertaken  be- 
tween Margaret  of  Auftria,  the  emperor’s  aunt,  and  Louila, 
the  mother  of  Francis,  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
by  which  Francis  was  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  for  the 
ranfom  of  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; to  reltore 
the  towns  he  ftdl  held  in  the  Mdanefe  ; to  renounce  his 
claims  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  all  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
to  abandon  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  ; in  a word,  to  facrifice  every  object  of  the  war, 
and  to  purchafe  the  indulgence  of  Ins  parental  feelings  at 
the  expencc  of  his  character  as  a public  man  and  a fovereign. 
Henry  VIII.  acceded  to  the  peace  of  Cambray;  fo  that 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  gave  Charles  an  opportunity 
of  vifiting  his  Italian  and  German  dominions.  Before  his 
embarkation,  a queition  having  arifen  whether  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Barcelona  ftiould  receive  lum  on  his  entry  as  em- 
peror or  as  count  of  Barcelona,  he  inftantly  decided  for  the 
latter  title,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  flattering  dilpofitions  by 
an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  ftates  of  the  provinces  to  his 
infant  fon  Philip.  In  Italy,  he  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of 
military  and  civil  ftate  ; and  took  infinite  pains  to  efface 
every  unfavourable  prepoflefiion  from  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  by  the  equity  and  moderation  with  which  he  ad- 
jufted  the  concerns  oi  the  country.  Butin  the  year  1530,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  called  for  his  immediate  attention. 
Though  Solyman  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiege  of 
Vienna  with  difgrace,  the  religious  diforders  of  the  empire 
demanded  the  prefenee  of  its  head.  Several  of  the  Cerman 
princes,  who  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  had  not 
only  cftablifhed  in  their  territories  that  form  of  worfhip,  but 
had  entirely  iuppreflcd  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church. 
Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduit.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal 
fee,  and  its  authority  was  confiderably  weakened  in  the 
other  half.  The  Imperial  influence  began  to  be  weakened 
by  thefe  divifions,  to  iupprefs  which,  the  diet  of  Auglburgh 
was  called,  and  attended  by  all  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
efpecially  thole  who  had  protefted  againft  the  decree  of  a 
late  diet  at  Spires,  for  the  celebration  of  mafs.  The  prin- 
cipal ot  thefe  Proteftants  were  the  eicdtors  of  Saxony,  the 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  the  dukes 
of  Lunenburgh,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  They  conduced 
themfelves  with  decency,  but  defended  their  opinions  with 
fortitude.  Their  tenets  were,  however,  condemned  by  the 
majority  of  the  diet,  whofe  decree  induced  them  to  confede- 
rate more  cloiely,  and  produced  the  league  ot  Smalkalde. 
In  the  year  1532,  the  emperor  marched  againft  Solvman  : 
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hut  the  campaign  wore  out  without  any  remarkable  event. 
He  afterwards  failed  againft  Tunis,  and  to^'k  the  Goietta, 
garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand  Turkifh  foldicrs,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a renegado  Jew,  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  Barbaroffa.  But  before  Charles  could  give  the  necdlary; 
orders  for  protection  againft  military  violence,  the  foldiers  had 
precipitated  themfelves  on  the  city  of  Tunis,  where  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants  perifhed  in  one  day,  and  Charles’s 
victory  was  ftained  by  the  excefies  of  luft  and  avarice, 
Miiley  Hafcen  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and  confented 
to  do  homage  for  the  crown  of  Tunis  ; to  fet  all  Chriftian 
flaves  at  liberty  without  ranfom  ; to  allow  the  emperor’s 
fubjedts  the  free  exercife  of  tffieir  religion  ; to  exclude  the 
Turkiih  corfairs  from  his  harbours ; to  deliver  up  the  Goietta 
and  all  bis  fortified  polls,  and  to  pay  twelve  thoufand 
crowns  annually  tor  tire  lubfiftenCe  of  the  garrifon. 
The  luftre  of  this  expedition  dazzled  Europe,  and  20,000 
flaves,  freed  from  bondage,  and  cloathed  at  his  expence, 
traced  his  return  to  Spain  ;;  after  which,  in  the  year  1536, 
he  improved  his  leifure  in  providing  funds  and  forces  for  a 
new  war.  He  drew  money  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  troops 
from  Germany,  and  then  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
king  of  France,  in  prefence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
His  confidence  of  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing’the  vemonftrances  of  his  miniiters  and  generals  againft 
the  plan  of  his  campaign,  he  defined  tfie  hiftorian,  Tovius, 
to  make  a large  provifion  of  paper  to  record  his  impending 
victories.  But  Francis  had  difeovered  his  delign  of  pene- 
trating into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Frasce,  and  left  it  to 
the  Marefclial  Montmorency  to  defeat  theplan  ; who  executed 
the  trull  by  making  a defeent  from  the  Alps  to  Markilles, 
and  from  the  fea  to  the  confines  ot  Dauphine.  Charles 
wafted  two  months  in  Provence,  and  then,  having-  loft  halt 
his  troops  by  difeafe  or  famine,  gave  the  fignal  for  a reludtant 
retreat  ; and  nothing  could  have  faved  the  Imperial!  11s  from 
deftrudtion,  but  the  adherence  of  Montmorency  to  his 
favourite  maxim,  that  a bridge  of  gold  thould  be  made  for  a 
flying  enemy. 

In  the  year  1338,  the  two  monarchs,  liftening  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Roman  pontiff,  extended  their  truce  often 
months  to  ten  years.  A few  days  after  Signing  the  treaty, 
the  emperor,  on  his  paffuge  to  Barcelona,  was  driven  by 
contrary  winds  on  the  coait  of  Provence,  and  invited  by 
Francis  to  a perfonal  interview,  at  which  the  two  rivals 
feemed  to  have  buried  all  animolity,  and  to  contend  only  for 
fuperior  candour  and  liberality.  Charles  had  no  fooner 
landed  in  Spain,  in  1539,  than  lie  was  acquainted  with  the 
[edition  of  his  troops,  who  had  plundered  the  Milanefe,  and 
were  only  to  be  quieted  by  the  addreis  of  the  imperial  gene- 
rals, who  borrowed  and  extorted  money  to  ditch  aige  their 
arrears,  and  then  difbanded  the  greater  part  of  them-.  Be- 
fore the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  was  afeertained,  the  emperor 
had  endeavoured  to  ronie  the  liberality  of  his  Caftiiian  iub- 
jedts  ; but  the  nobles  pleaded  exemption  from  any  tax,  and 
prefumed  to  urge  on  Charles  a conftant  ref  deuce  in  Spain. 
They  were  difmiffed  with  indignation,  and  were  not  after- 
wards called  to  the  alTtmbly  of  the  Cortes.  But  they  Hill 
aflerted  their  perfonal  privilege.  On  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror from  a tournament,  one  of  the  lerjeants  iiruck  the 
duke  of  Infantado’s  ho'rfe,  who  drew  his  fword  and  wounded 
the  officer.  Charles  ordered  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arreft 
the  duke  ; but  the  con  liable  of  C affile  claimed  the  right  of 
a jurildidf ion  over  a grandee,  and  conducted  Infantado  to 
his  apartment,  attended  by  a l the  nobles  prefent  The 
emperor  perceived  the  hazard  of  irritation,  and  prudently 
fent  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  offering  to  punifh  the  perfon 
who  had  infulted  him  : but  the  duke  forgave  the  officer, 
and  gave  him  a compenfation  for  his  wound. 
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In  the  year  1^40,  Charles,  having  negotiated  a fate  con- 
duct by  deceitful  affurances,  paffed  through  France  with  a 
fmall  but  fpiendid  train  of  about  an  hundred  perfons,  and 
meeting  the  king  at  Chatelherault,  proceeded  with  him  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  itaid  only  fix  days,  and  pleading  theneceffity  of 
his  prefence  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  accompanied  as  far 
as  St.  Quintin  by  his  generous  and  unfufpefting  rival. 
The  citizens  of  Ghent  were  incapable  of  refiftance  ; and 
be  received  their  ambaffadors  with  a declaration,  that  he 
■would  appear  among  them  as  their  fovereign,  with  the  feep- 
tre  in  one  hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  other.  Fie  enter,  d 
the  city  on  his  birth-day,  and  put  twenty-fix  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  death,  and  thus  fet  an  example  of  feverity, 
which  might  bridle  the  feditious  fpirits  of  his  other  fubje&s 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1541,  he  fummoned  a diet 
at  Ratifbnn,  in  which  while  he  confirmed  the  papal  autho- 
rity, he  privately  affured  the  reformed  of  his  protection,  and 
thus  induced  them  to  grant  him  a liberal  fupply  of  men  and 
money  for  the  war  again  ft  the  Turks.  The  remembrance  of 
the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  his  late  expedition  to  Africa 
inflamed  him  with  the  defire  of  conquering  Algiers.  After 
a tedious  and  tempeftuous  navigation,  at  an  advanced  feafon 
of  the  year,  againll  the  advice  of  Andrew  Doria,  he  an- 
chored off  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  experience  a feries  of  ca- 
lamities, which  neither  prudence  could  counteract  nor  exer- 
tion overcome.  On  the  fecond  day  after  his  landing,  there 
arofe  a tempeft  which  overflowed  the  camp  during  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  at  day-break  they  were  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  with  difficulty  repulfed.  His  (hips 
were  molt  of  them  wrecked,  and  eight  thoufand  men  pe- 
rifhed  in  an  hour,  either  in  the  fea  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  The  next  day  Doria  fent  him  word  that  he  had 
borne  away  with  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  to  Cape  Metafuz, 
-which  was  three  days  march  from  the  prefent  camp. 
Prefied  by  iicknefs  and  by  wounds,  bv  famine  and  the 
Arabs,  they  at  length  reached  Metafuz,  and  Charles  by 
thefe  difafters,  gained  a credit  for  fortitude  and  humanity, 
which  profperity  bad  hitherto  allowed  him  no  opportunity 
of  claiming.  He  fhared  in  the  hardfhips  of  the  meaneft 
foldier ; he  expofed  his  perfon,  and  animated  his  fellow- 
fuflerers;  and  though  a body  of  Arabs  hovered  about  his 
rear,  he  was  the  laft  to  quit  the  fhore.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  was  attacked  on  various  fides.  In  the  year  1542, 
five  formidable  armies  invaded  his  dominions,  but  they  only 
confumed  their  (Length  in  fruitlefs  enterprizes.  In  1 543 > 
he  obtained  a liberal  fupply  from  the  Cortes,  borrowed  a 
cenfidera’ole  fum  from  John,  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Molucca  ifles,  negotiated  a marriage  between 
his  fon  Philip,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  that  monarch, 
obtained  donations  from  the  hates  of  Arragon  and  Valen- 
cia, and  a valuable  confideration  from  Cofmo  de  Medici  for 
withdrawing  his  garrifons  from  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn,  and  prevailed  with  Henry  of  England  to  declare 
on  his  fide.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Charles  would  have  opened  the  campaign  of 
1^44  with  vigour ; but  after  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
Spain,  and  detaching  a body  of  Spanifh  troops  into  the 
Netherlands,  he  paffed  into  Germany,  and  preferred  the  in- 
trigues of  the  diet  to  engaging  in  the  operations  of  the 
field.  Fie  at  length  figned  his  laft  treaty  with  Francis,  in 
which,  befides  the  public  articles,  there  was  a private  agree- 
ment for  the  extermination  of  the  proteftant  herefy.  He 
now  fummoned  the  diet  to  Ratifbon,  whither  the  Protert- 
ants  fent  deputies,  though  the  Roman  catholic  members 
appeared  in  perfon.  The  emperor,  while  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  were  hefitating  whether 
to  renounce  their  homage  and  prefer  war,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  Paul’s  quota  of  troops,  and  fome  of  his  own 
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Spanifh  forces.  He  determined,  however,  to  wait  within 
his  lines  till  the  proteftant  force  fhould  be  diffolved  by  dif- 
union  and  necefiity.  As  foon  as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  with 
whom  he  was  in  fecret  league,  had  by  an  irruption  with- 
drawn the  eledfor  to  the  relief  of  his  fubjedis  in  Saxony, 
the  emperor  put  his  troops  in  motion  in  the  winter  of  1547, 
and  reduced  the  duke  of  Wurttmburgh,  the  cities  of  Ulm, 
Augfburgh,  and  Strafburgh,  to  fubmiflion.  At  this  pe- 
riod, by  that  good  fortune  which  has  been  called  the  ftar  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.  Freed  from  this  fource  of 
difquietude,  the  emperor  crofted  the  Elbe,  leading  his  ca- 
valry in  perfon,  together  with  the  flower  of  his  army, 
routed  the  Saxons,  and  took  the  eledlor  prifoner.  Having 
now  difperfed  his  enemies  in  the  field,  Charles  furnmon- 
ed  a diet  at  Augfburg,  and  in  the  year  1548  propofed 
that  fyftem  of  dodlrine,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim, 
which  was  confidered  by  both  parties  as  an  unfatisfadtory 
and  infidious  compromife.  But  the  power  of  the  author 
enfured  its  reception  every  where,  but  in  Magdeburg,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  and  Lubeck.  On  the  death  of  Paul,  and 
the  fucceflion  of  Julius  the  Third  to  the  apoflolie  chair  in 
1550,  the  emperor  began  to  cherifh  the  ambitious  defign  of 
traufmitting  the  German  empire  to  his  fon,  as  well  as  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries.  But  he  met  with  a powerful  obflacle  in  the  jea- 
loufy  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  The  Germans  were  befides 
difgufted  with  the  referve  and  haughty  manners  of  Philip, 
and  alarmed  at  the  concentration  of  fo  much  power  in  the 
head  of  the  empire  ; fo  that  Charles  w'as  reludfantly  com- 
pelled to  drop  the  fcheme.  He  therefore  refumed  the  en- 
forcement of  the  interim,  and  would  probably  have  fuc- 
ceeded  completely,  had  he  not  been  deceived  by  Maurice, 
whofe  intricate  plan  of  policy  blinded  the  mod  quick-fighted 
prince  in  Europe.  In  1551,  the  diet  pointed  Maurice  out 
as  the  molt  proper  general  to  enforce  the  reception  of  the 
interim,  and  Charles  approved  of  the  recommendation.  His 
credulity  could  not  fail  of  placing  him  at  length  in  a molt 
embarraffed  fituation,  and  he  tried  the  effedf  of  negotiation. 
The  danger  of  the  emperor  at  Infpruck  and  his  fudden  re- 
treat by  torch-light  are  well  known  ; and  thefe  two  mafters 
of  fineffe  foon  came  to  a better  underftanding,  which  termi- 
nated in  a peace,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  proteftant 
church  in  Germany,  by  the  treaty  of  Paffau  in  1552. 

But  the  German  princes,  engroffed  by  their  own  con- 
cerns, took  little  care  of  the  French,  who  were  expofed 
fingly  to  the  refentment  of  Charles.  Emerging  from  his 
retreat,  he  affected  to  march  towards  Hungary,  but  turning 
fuddenly  to  the  right,  and  being  joined  by  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  inverted  Metz  at  the  head  of  aighty  thou- 
fand men.  His  intentions  having  been  anticipated,  the  city 
was  ably  defended  by  Francis  duke  of  Guife;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  emperor’s  perfeverance  even  to  obftinacy,  find- 
ing himfelf  deferted  by  his  foldiers,  whofe  Fpirits  had  been 
exhaufted  by  hardfhips,  and  whofe  numbers  had  been  thinned 
by  a peftilential  difeafe,  he  yielded  to  the  folicitations  of 
his  generals,  and  retreated.  His  difappointment  extorted 
fromhim  a fevere  farcafm  againft  fortune,  whom  he  likened 
to  other  females,  in  her  preference  to  young  men,  and  incon- 
ftancy  to  her  earlier  favourites. 

In  1 553,  however,  he  effaced  in  fome  meafure  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  repulfe  at  Metz,  by  the  capture  of  Terouanne 
and  Hefdin. 

In  1554,  the  French  king  determined  to  a£t  vigoroufly 
both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  that  he  might  com- 
pel Charles  to  an  equitable  peace.  He  ravaged  Hainault, 
Liege,  and  Artois ; reduced  Mariemburg,  took  Bouvines, 
and  Dinant  by  affault,  and  inverted  Renti,  to  the  relief  of 
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which  the  emperor  marched  notwithftanding  his  infirmities. 
He  wiffied  to  avoid  a decifive  aftion,  but  a difpute  about  a 
poll  brought  on  a general  engagement,  in  which  the  Impe- 
rialifts  were  repulfed,  and  might  have  been  completely  rout- 
ed, but  for  the  tardinefs  or  jealoufy  of  the  enemy.  The 
emperor,  on  his  retreat,  entered  Picardy,  and  took  his  re- 
venge for  the  ravage  of  Hainault  and  Artois.  In  Italy,  his 
general,  the  marquis  of  Merignano,  defeated  the  Florentine 
exile,  Strozzi ; Sienna  was  befieged,  and  capitulated  on  ho- 
nourable terms;  and  Charles  was  in  hopes  of  recovering 
Metz  by  an  intrigue  with  the  father  guardian  of  a convent 
of  Francifcans  in  the  city.  But  in  this  defign  he  was  d'f- 
appointed  by  a difcovery  on  the  very  day  of  execution. 
The  death  of  pope  Julius  the  Third,  and  the  exaltation  of 
cardinal  Carafia,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  houfe,  aug- 
mented his  chagrin,  and  he  now,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
fix,  determined  to  retire  from  public  life.  Both  his  conllitu- 
tion  and  mental  powers  began  to  be  ferioufly  impaired  by 
the  increafnig  feveritv  and  duration  of  the  gout ; the  com- 
plication of  his  political  concerns,  extending  to  every  nation 
of  Europe,  was  beyond  his  ftrength  to  manage,  and  he 
had  a natural  diltruft  of  minifters.  He  therefore  thought 
that  he  ffiould  better  confult  his  fame  by  a voluntary  retreat 
than  by  continuing  to  itruggle  againft  the  tide  of  more  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  competition.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October,  1555,  when  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries 
were  affetnbled  at  Bruffels,  Charles  feated  himfelf  for  the 
laft  time  in  the  chair  of  (late,  and  explained,  by  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  council,  his  intention  in  calling  the  meeting. 
He  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  avd  leaning  on  the  prince  of 
Orange’s  fhoulder,  took  a folemn  review  of  his  own  admi- 
nitlration,  and  pathetically  detailed  his  reafons  for  retiring. 
He  addreffid  his  fon  in  a itrain  of  ferious  and  dignified  ex- 
hortation, in  which  he  enjoined  him  to  prove  his  gratitude 
by  confulting  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Exhaufted  by  this 
long  addrefs,  he  funk  into  liis  chair,  more  honoured  and  be- 
loved by  his  fubjetts  in  his  new  character  of  a philofopher, 
than  when  dazzling  their  eyes  by  the  pomp  of  (late,  and 
fwelling  their  pride  and  bis  own  by  conquetl  and  aggran- 
difement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  refigned  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  all  its  dependencies,  refervirig  nothing  to  him- 
felf but  an  annual  penfion  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
for  domeftic  expences  and  charity.  His  laft  public  aft  was 
the  negociation  of  a long  truce  with  France,  by  which  he 
fecured  his  fon  an  interval  of  peace,  and  finding  it  hopelefs 
to  tamper  with  his  brother  for  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
dignity  to  Philip,  he  clofed  all  by  formally  transferring  his 
claims  of  allegiance  from  the  Germanic  body  to  the  king 
of  the  Romans.  On  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
he  vifited  Ghent,  the  piace  of  his  nativity,  and  after  a 
profperous  voyage,  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Bifcay.  As  foon  as 
he  landed,  he  proftrated  himfelf  on  the  earth,  and  faid, 
“ Naked  1 came  out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  I 
now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind.” 
He  felt  mortified  at  the  thin  attendance  of  Spanifh  nobility 
at  Burgos,  and  was  Hill  more  affliCted  at  his  fon’s  ingratitude 
and  dilatory  payment  of  his  penfion.  His  retirement  was 
fixed  at  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftin’s,  a few  miles  from 
Plazenciain  Eftremadura,  with  which  fpot  lie  had  been  ilruck 
in  paffing  by  it  fome  years  before.  It  was  efteemed  the 
molt  healthful  and  delicious  fituation  in  Spain;  and  an  archi- 
tect, whom  he  fent  before  him,  had  accommodated  the  ar- 
rangements to  the  fimplicity  of  his  future  habits.  His  plan 
of  life  was  that  of  a private  gentleman,  from  which  all 
ceremonious  forms  were  difearded.  He  never  inquired  after 
the  politics  of  Europe,  but  occupied  himfelf  with  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  his  garden,  and  the  exercife  of  riding  on  a little 
horfe,  the  only  one  he  kept.  He  occafionally  entertained 
a few  neighbouring  gentlemen  at  his  table,  and  ftudied  me- 
chanical principles  with  Turriano,  an  ingenious  artiil,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  retreat.  A conliderable  portion  of 
his  time  was  referved  for  religious  exercifes,  and  in  this  dig- 
nified leifure  did  he  pafs  the  firlt  year  of  his  fecluiion-  But 
the  debility  arifing  from  a broken  conftitution,  and  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  a fuperilitious  faith  and  practice,  at 
length  degraded  his  linking  mind  to  the  fervility 
and  infanity  of  monadic  penances.  Prompted  by  the 
monks,  to  whofe  direction  he  had  refigned  himfelf,  he  re- 
foived  to  celebrate  his  own  obfequies,  which  he  did  with  all 
the  folemnity  of  a real  funeral.  The  awful  impreffions 
which  the  ceremony,  however  abfurdly  and  improperly  de- 
vifed,  had  left  upon  his  mind,  haltened  the  event  which  he 
had  fo  Angularly  anticipated.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
feized  with  a fever,  and  expired  on  the  twenty-firlt  of  Sep- 
tember, 1558,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

The  character  of  his  mind  was  rather  that  of  careful  and 
deliberate  attention  than  of  brilliant  talents  or  rapid  con- 
ception. He  preferred  bufiivefs  to  pleafure,  and  made 
public  concerns  at  once  his  ftudy  and  amufement.  But  his 
promptitude  in  execution  was  equal  to  his  patience  in  deli- 
berating ; he  was  at  once  fagacious  in  deviling  meafures, 
and  fruitful  in  refources  for  carrying  them  forward.  Though 
he  devoted  himfelf  more  to  the  cabinet  than  to  the  field, 
he  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies  without  en- 
titling himfelf  to  rank  with  the  greateit  generals  of  the  age. 
But  his  principal  excellence  confided  in  the  felicity  with 
which  he  applied  the  important  fcience  of  human  nature  to 
the  choice  of  fit  agents  and  the  adaptation  of  abilities  to 
fituation  and  office.  It  his  manners  were  lefs  pleating  than 
tliofe  of  his  rival,  his  virtues  were  at  lead  as  (olid,  and  his 
adherents  as  faithful  and  attached.  His  confidence  in  his 
generals  was  unbounded  ; he  rewarded  their  fervices  munifi- 
cently ; he  neither  envied  t heir  glory,  nor  miltrulted  their 
intentions.  But  his  ambition  was  infatiable,  and  his  policy 
too  often  ungenerous;  while  his  contemporaries,  Francis 
the  Firlt  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  numberlefs  vices 
from  which  he  was  exempt,  were  characterized  by  an  open- 
nefs  and  credulity,  which  made  them  more  popular,  princi- 
pally becaufe  it  rendered  them  lefs  dangerous. 

Charles  feems  to  have  lived  more  in  the  Netherlands, 
than  either  in  Spain  or  Germany.  And  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  fo  many  great  compofers  flouriffied  in  that  coun- 
try, as  to  incline  muiical  hiftorians  to  affign  to  them  the  in- 
vention of  counterpoint.  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
3d  book  of  his  Pantagruel,  written  in  1552,  names  6oet  aul- 
tresjoyeux  muficiens , whom  he  had  heard  perform,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Netherlanders.  Sandoval  in  his  life  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  tells  us  that  he  was  a great  friend  to  the  fcience 
of  raufic,  and  after  his  abdication,  would  have  the  church- 
offices  only  accompanied  by  the  organ,  and  fung  by  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fryers,  who  were  good  muficians,  and  had  been 
fcleCted  from  the  molt  expert  performers  of  the  order.  He 
was  himfelf  fo  fkilful,  that  he  knew  if  any  other  finger  in- 
truded, and  if  any  one  made  a miltake,  he  would  cry  out, 
fuch  an  one  is  wrong,  and  immediately  mark  the  man.  He 
was  earneft  too,  that  no  feculars  ffiould  come  in  ; and  one 
evening,  when  a contralto  from  Placentia  flood  near  the 
defk  with  the  fingers,  and  fung  one  verfe  with  them  emi- 
nently well,  before  he  could  ling  another  fome  of  the  bar- 
barians ran  and  told  the  prior  to  turn  him  out  of  the  choir, 
or  at  lealt  bid  him  hold  his  tongue. 

The  emperor  underflood  mufic,  felt  and  tailed  its  charms: 
the  fryers  often  difeovered  him  behind  the  door,  as  he  fate 
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in  his  own  apartment,  near  the  high  altar,  beating  time  and 
Tinging  in  parts  with  the  performers  ; and  if  any  one  was 
out,  they  could  overhear  him  call  the  offender  names,  as 
redheaded  blockhead,  &c.  A compofer  from  Seville,  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  continues  his  biographer,  whofe 
name  was  Guerrero,  prefented  him  with  a book  of  motets 
and  maffes:  and  when  one  of  thefe  compofitions  had  been 
fung  as  a fpecimeu,  the  emperor  called  his  confelfor,  and 
faid,  fee  what  a thief,  what  a plagiaritf,  is  this  fon  of  a 
— ! why  here,  fays  he,  this  paffage  is  taken  from  one  com- 
pofer, and  this  from  another,  naming  them  as  he  went  on. 
All  this  while  the  fingers  flood  aftonifhed,  as  none  of  them 
had  difeovered  thefe  thefts,  till  they  were  pointed  out  by 
the  emperor. 

Charles  VI.  fifth  fon  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  was  born 
1685,  declared  king  of  Spain  by  his  father  in  1703,  and 
crowned  emperor  in  17x1.  Though  we  never  heard,  from 
good  authority,  that  this  prince  was  a poet,  a nnifical  com- 
pofer, or  performer,  his  retaining  Apoftolo  Zino  and  Meta- 
ilafio  fo  many  years  in  his  fervice,  chiefly  to  furnilh  dramas 
for  mulic,  and  employing  the  bell:  compofers-of  the  time,  of 
whatever  country,  to  fet  them,  and  every  great  vocal  per- 
former of  good  morals  to  ling  in  them,  prove  him  to  have 
been  an  intelligent,  munificent,  and  dignified  patron  of  the 
mufical  art,  in  all  its  higher  departments,  facred  and  profane. 
See  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1682,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father  Charles  XI. 
in  1697.  According  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  the  reins  of  government  till  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  18,  but  he  fpeedily  emancipated  himfelf  from  the 
reftrittions  by  which  the  will  of  the  late  king  intended  him  to 
be  bound.  In  very  early  life  he  bad  been  trained  to  violent 
and  martial  exercifes  ; and  had  in  a thoufand  Alliances  (hewn 
an  impracticability  of  difpofition,  w'hicli  no  force  could  con- 
quer, but  which  was  always  alive  to  fuggeftions  of  military 
glory.  He  was  incited  to  the  ftudy  of  Latin,  becaufe  his 
contemporaries,  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  w'ere  re- 
puted to  be  well  verfed  in  that  language.  From  reading 
the  hillory  of  Alexander,  by  Quintus  Curtius,  his  pafiions 
w'ere  inflamed  with  a defire  of  imitating  that  renowned  con- 
queror, and  of  becoming  himfelf  another  Alexander  in  feats 
of  martial  prowefs.  With  this  view',  he,  in  a Ihort  time  after 
his  father’s  death,  gained  over  a party  in  the  council  to 
deprive  the  dowager  regent  of  her  authority,  and  to  furrender 
to  him  the  reins  of  government  without  any  limitations.  An 
early  day  was  fixed  for  his  coronation  ; but  he,  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  ufual  forms  that  long  cuftom  had  rendered  necef- 
iary  on  fuch  folemn  occafions,  fcornfully  fnatched  the  crown 
from  tlie  hands  of  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  placed  it  on 
his  own  head.  At  firli  the  young  king  feemed  little  am- 
bitious of  entering  into  the  details  of  government  ; he  was 
fond  of  amufements,  and  attached  to  thofe  wdio  were  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  pleafures  ; but  to  others,  however  high  their 
rank,  and  refpedlable  for  talents  and  wifdom,  he  exhibited  a 
proud  and  fullen  referve. 

The  inexperience  of  Charles  encouraged  the  kings  of 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  czar  of  Ruffia  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  againft  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  wrefting  from 
him  a part  of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  ceded  to  his 
father  and  grandfather.  The  youthful  monarch  was  not 
difconcerted  at  the  news  of  this  powerful  league  ; he  feemed 
rather  to  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him 
of  difplaying  his  hitherto  latent  courage  and  abilities.  When 
their  defigns  were  certainly  known,  a Swedifh  council  was 
convened,  at  which  the  king  attended,  for  fome  time,  the 
Client  fpe&ator  of  their  proceedings ; in  the  midft,  however, 


of  their  difeuffions,  refpeclir.g  the  meafures  to  be  purfued, 
he  rofe,  and  with  a dignified  air  declared  that  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  engage  in  an  unjull  war,  but  having  been 
drawn  into  one  by  the  ambitious  views  of  an  enemy,  he 
would  never  defilt  till  he  had  humbled  and  ruined  him.  “ It 
is,”  fays  he,  " my  refolution  to  go  and  attack  the  firft  who 
fhall  dare  to  avow  his  defigns  ; and  when  I have  conquered 
him,  I truft  the  others  will  beftntimidated.”  This  declara- 
tion, fo  unexpefted  on  the  part  of  his  council,  was  followed 
by  a total  change  of  conduit.  He  gave  up  all  his  former 
amufements,  and  renounced  thofe  habits  and  indulgences 
that  might  ftem  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  more  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  his  country.  In  his  domeftic  concerns 
he  enjoined,  by  fanltions  not  tp  be  flighted,  the  ftridteft 
economy;  belaid  alide  all  the ’exterior  tplendour  of  drefs ; 
and  prepared  to  exhibit  in  his  own  perfon  the  ftatefinan  and 
the  hero. 

The  Danes,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg, 
attended  by  the  king  in  perfon,  commenced  the  attack,  by 
invading  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  which  belonged  to  the 
brother-in-law  of  Charles.  The  Swedifh  fovereign  at  firft 
fent  a body  of  troops  to  his  fuccour,  and  fome  attempts 
were  made  at  a negociation  between  the  parties  ; but  the 
Danifh  king,  inftead  of  lifter, ing  to  the  Hill  voice  of  peace, 
excited  the  fovereign  of  Poland  to  invade  Livonia  with  a 
Saxon  army,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Swedes  from 
afiifting  the  duke.  The  ■'king  was  no  fooner  informed  of 
this  circumftance,  than  he  drew  his  fword,  determining 
never  to  fheathe  it  till  he  had  brought  the  invaders  into  a 
ftate  of  complete  humiliation.  He  quitted  .his  capital  ia 
May  1700,  to  revifit  it  no  more  ; and,  embarking  his  troops 
at  Carlfcroon,  failed  for  Denmark,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  Copenhagen.  As  foon  as  the  veflel  in  which  he  was 
touched  the  ground,  he  leaped  into  the  fea,  fword  in  hand, 
followed  by  his  guards  and  great  officers  ; and  advancing  in 
the  midft  of  a fhower  of  mufleet-fhot,  he  afked  of  the  ge- 
neral who  flood  next  him,  what  the  whiffling  was  which  he 
heard  : “ It  is  the  noife  of  the  bullets  fired  at  you,”  replied 
the  general.  “ This  then,”  faid  the  king,  “ fhall  henceforth 
be  the  mufic  in  which  I vvi'll  delight.”  At  the  fame  mo- 
ment the  general  was  wounded,  and  a lieutenant  fell  dead  by 
his  fide.  The  Danifh  entrenchments  were  fpeedily  forced, 
and  Charles  approached  Copenhagen  without  further  oppo- 
fition.  The  king  of  Denmark  had  taken  refuge  with  his 
army  in  Holftein.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Charles 
refolved  to  finifh  the  war  at  once,  and  prepared  to  befiege 
Copenhagen  by  land,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  fea. 
The  citizens,  defeited  by  their  fovereign,  and  terrified  at 
the  preparations  making  by  Charles,  befeught  him  not  to 
deftroy  the  town  ; and  the  king  on  horfeback,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  guards,  received  the  deputies,  who 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  whofe  requeft  he  granted,  on  the 
confideration  of  their  paying  a certain  fum  of  money.  The 
king  of  Denmark,  finding  his  capital  gone,  and  himfelf 
without  the  means  of  extricating  his  country  from  the  power 
of  the  Swedes,  was  g}ad  to  liften  to  almoft  any  terms  that 
might  be  offered.  The  victorious  monarch  affured  him  that 
he  required  nothing  but  juftice  to  be  done  to  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  which  muft  include  a complete  indemnification 
for  all  his  Ioffes,  as  well  as  a reftoration  to  all  his  pof- 
fefiions.  Thus,  in  a few  weeks,  did  a youth  only  18  years 
of  age  conclude  a war  on  terms  the  moll  honourable  to  him- 
felf, and  to  the  total  difeomfiture  of  the  aggrdfor.  In  the 
mean  time  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  had  been  fo  bravely 
defended,  that  king  Auguftus  of  Poland,  in  defpair  of  tak- 
ing it,  raifed  the  fiege.  At  this  period,  the  Swedes,  after 
the  example  of  their  king,  were  feized  with  an  enthufiafm 
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for  military  glory,  that  allowed  no  time  for  reflexion. 
Taxes,  which  are  the  finews  of  war,  were  conficlered  and 
readily  granted  as  an  honorary  tribute;  and  every  family  was 
ambitious  of  furnifhing  a loldier.  The  troops  foot',  became 
habituated  to  the  tods  and  privations  connected  with  a 
military'  life,  and  were  contented  with  the  coarfdl  fare,  and 
that  even  in  fmal!  quantities. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  a treaty  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  than  he  turned  his  arms  againft  trie  Ruffians 
who  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  Narva,  with  80,000  men. 
The  S vedifh  monarch,  though  at  the  head  of  20,000  troops, 
advanced  to  the  relief  cf  the  place  with  lefs  than  half  that 
number.  When  he  was  within  light  of  the  Ruffian  van- 
guard, he  was  urged  to  rtfleft  upon  the  great  difparitv  of 
numbers;  to  which  he  replied,  “ Do  you  doubt  whether 
the  king  of  Sweden,  with  8000  men,  can  heat  the  czar  of 
Rufiia,  who  is  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  ?”  The  Ruffians 
at  tirft  Ifood  the  fhock  with  tinnnefs  ; but,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  three  hours,  their  entrenchments  were  forced  with 
great  (laughter,  and  Charles  entered  Narva  in  triumph. 
The  Swedes  captured  many  times  their  own'  number  of 
prifoners,  btfides  all  the  enemy’s  artillery  ; but  the  king  only 
retained  the  principal  officers,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
kindnefs.  On  this  occafion  the  czar,  who  was  abfent  From 
this  battle,  faid,  “ 1 knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us  ; 
but,  in  time,  they  will  teach  us  to  become  in  our  turns  the 
conquerors.” 

A clofe  alliance  was  now  formed  between  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Poland  ; and  the  latter  engaged  to  furnifh  a large 
fuccour  of  Germans.  Charles  having  pafled  the  winter  at 
Narva,  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Riga.  He  paffed  the  Dwina,  on  the  banks  of  which 
were  pofted  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  whom  the  Svvedifh  mo- 
narch attacked  with  great  bravery,  and  after  an  obflinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  gained  a complete  viftory.  He  then 
advanced  to  the  capital  of  Courland,  from  whence  he  paffed 
into  Lithuania,  and  entered  in  triumph  the  town  of  Bergen, 
where  the  czar  and  the  Polifli  fovereign  had  a few  months  be- 
fore planned  his  deftruction.  The  king  of  Sweden  now  de- 
termined to  dethrone  the  fovereign  of  Poland  ; the  intrigues 
formed  in  that  country  facilitated  the  enterprife;  and  Au- 
guftus  finding  little  refource  in  the  attachment  of  his  fub- 
jedls,  attempted  to  negotiate,  and  employed  for  the  purpofe 
the  countefs  of  Konigfmark,  one  of  the  moft  captivating 
women  of  the  age  ; but  all  her  fedu&ions  were  ufelels  againft 
him  who  had  renounced  pleafure,  and  who,  as  a farther  fe- 
curity  to  his  virtue,  conflantly  refufed  an  interview.  Aware 
alfo  of  the  difeontents  of  the  Poles,  he  entered  into  a fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  malcontents,  and  marched  into 
Warfaw,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  at  the  firft  fummons. 
He  was  foon  waited  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  difeontented 
party,  to  whom  the  Swedifh  monarch  gave  the  molt  pofitive 
affurances  that  he  would  never  give  the  Poles  peace  till  they 
had  eledted  a new  king.  Auguftus,  being  informed  of  thefe 
proceedings,  affembied  all  his  troops,  which  were  at  lead 
double  the  number  of  thofe  under  his  opponent.  The  con- 
tending kings  met  in  a plain  between  Cracow  and  Warfaw  : 
the  attack  was  begun  by  the  Swedes,  and  though  the  battle 
was  fought  with  th<f greatefl  valour  on  the  part  of  Auguftus, 
yet  vidtory  declared  itfelf  for  Charles.  It  coll  him,  however, 
the  life  of  his  frierrd  and  relation,  the  duke  of  Holftein,  over 
whom  he  fhed  tears  of  unfeigned  affedlion.  The  king  of 
Sweden  marched  to  Cracow,  which  immediately  furrendered  ; 
and  Auguftus  fled  into  Saxony  ; in  the  purfuit  of  whom 
Charles  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  broke  his 
thigh,  an  accident  which  detained  him  fome  weeks  in  a ftate 
of  inactivity.  A ftcond  vidlory  obliged  the  Pclifh  fovereign 


to  provide  for  his  fecuritv  by  retiring  into  Saxony.  At 
length  the  Poles  refolved  to  depofe  their  fovereign,  which 
was  effedled  in  February  1704;  and  Stamfiaus  Leckfir.fki 
was  chofen  his  fucceflor  on  the  mil  of  the  following  July, 
and  by  the  intereftof  Charles  he  was  crowned  at  Warfaw  the 
4th  day  of  Odlober. 

The  czai  fent  60,000  Ruffians  to  attack  the  Swedes  in 
their  conquefts  ; they  entered  Poland  in  feparate  armies,  and 
were  joined  by  a great  nufnber  of  Saxons  and  Coffatks. 
Charles  attacked  and  de'feated  the  Ruffian  troops,  and 
nothing  could  impede  the  progrefs  or  equal  the  celerity  of 
the  victorious  Swedes.  It  a river  interpofed,  they  fwam 
over  it  ; and  the  Swedifh  monarch,  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry',  marched  30  leagues  in  24  hours.  Struck  with 
confternation  and  difmay  at  thefe  rapid  movements,  the 
Ruffians  retired  beyond  the  Borilthenes,  and  left  Auguftus 
to  bis  fate;  who  was,  in  a fhort  time  after,  compelled  to 
renounce  his  pretenlions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,. and  to 
acknowledge  Staniflaus  lawful  fovereign  of  the  kingdom. 
He  renounced,  at  the  fame  time,  his  alliance  with  the  czar, 
his  moft  powerful  friend,  and  gave  up  all  the  fubjedls  of 
Charles  who  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  and  elpecially 
Pat kul , who  at  the  time  bore  the  character  of  ambaffador  to 
the  czar.  While  t lie  treaty  was  pending,  Charles  and  Au- 
guftus  had  an  interview  ; during  which  the  dethroned  fove- 
reign received  marks  of  ftudied  civility  from  the  conqueror, 
but  he  was  neverthelefs  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  will,  even  to 
the  writing  a letter  of  congratulation  to  his  rival  and  fuccef- 
for  Staniflaus.  Such  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  Swedifh 
monarch  cannot  be  juftified  on  any  principle,  and  the  favage 
treatment  of  the  virtuous  Patkul,  whom  he  caufed  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  with  every  circumflance  of  ignominy 
and  feverity,  will  for  ever  render  him,  on  that  account, 
worthy  of  general  indignation. 

Charles,  now  in  the  zenith  of  power  and  reputation, 
compelled  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  make  fome  very  hu- 
miliating conceffions  in  favour  of  his  Proteftant  fubjedls  in 
Silefia,  of  vvhofe  interefts  he  declared  himfelf  the  prute&or. 
But  his  heart  was  principally  occupied  in  meafures  of  revenge 
againft  the  czar,  whom  he  determined  to  dethrone,  as  he  had 
done  Auguftus:  for  this  purpofe  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
43,000  men  from  Saxony'.  The  czar  was  at  Grodno  in 
Lithuania,  whither  Charles  followed  him,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  entered  the  city  at  one  gate  as  the  czar  went  out 
of  the  oppofite  one.  Determined  on  his  objeCt  he  purfued 
the  Ruffians  and  drove  them  acrofs  the  Dnieper.  In  his 
way,  with  the  advanced  guard  alone  he  defeated  a large  body 
of  them  entrenched  behind  a morafs.  The  czar  Peter  began 
now  to  be  ftrioufly  alarmed  forhisempire.andcaufedpropofals 
of  peace  to  be  made;  to  which  the  haughty  king  anfwered, 
“ I will  treat  with  the  czar  at  Mofcow.”  To  this  the  czar  re- 
plied with  diffidence,  but  in  the  tone  of  a prediction,  “ My 
brother  Charles  is  determined  always  to  a£t  the  Alexander, 
but  I flatter  myfelf  he  will  not  find  me  a Darius.”  In  the 
month  of  OClober,  1708,  he  had  arrived  within  100  leagues 
of  the  Ruffian  capital,  when  impaflable  roads  and  a fcarcity 
of  provifions  induced  him  fuddenly  to  turn  afide  into  the 
Ukraine.  A rigorous  winter  now  commenced,  which  to  the 
Swedes,  who  were  unprovided  with  proper  clothing  and  necef- 
faries,  was  fo  far  infupportable  that  in  one  march  two  thoufand 
of  them  periflied  with  cold.  Charles,  however,  fhared  with 
his  foldiers  all  the  hardfhips  incident  to  the  fituation,  and  thus 
infpired  them  with  principles  of  patience  and  fortitude  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  expeded.  In  April,  i 709,  the  whole  army  under  the 
Swedifh  monarch  was  reduced  to  about  30,000,  and  in  a few 
weeks  the  king  penetrated  to  the  town  of  Pultowa  on  the 
eaftern  frontier  of  the  Ukraine.  Here  the  czar  had  laid  up 

his 
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bis  magazines ; it  was  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
Charles  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  place.  He  accordingly 
inverted  it,  but  his  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  czar  at  the  head  of  70,000  men.  Char  es  al- 
ways unwilling  to  truft  to  another  what  he  could  himfelf  per- 
form, went  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  was  wounded  by  a 
mil fleet  (hot,  which  broke  the  bone  of  his  heel.  No  change 
in  his  countenance  betrayed  the  wound  to  his  attendants, 
and  he  continued  fix  hours  longer  on  horfeback  giving  his 
orders  with  the  greateit  tranquillity.  He  was,  at  length, 
carried  to  his  tent  in  exceffive  agonies,  and  fuch  was  toe  na- 
ture of  the  wound  that  the  furgeons  were  of  opinion  that  the 
king  muft  lofe  his  leg.  Another  mode  was,  however,  adopt- 
ed, and  the  king,  during  a very  painful  operation,  kept  his 
leg  fteady  with  both  hands,  looking  on  like  an  indifferent 
fpeftator.  The  czar  having  collefted  all  his  forces,  was  ad- 
vancing, and  to  the  Swedes  a retreat  feemed  impoffible. 
Without  calling  a council  of  war,  Charles  refufed  to  wait 
for  the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments,  but  ordered  a general 
attack  for  the  next  day,  and  then  went  to  fleep.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  1709,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  ot  Pul- 
towa  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Swedifli  king  : he  canfed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a litter,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
and  after  the  combat  of  cavalry,  which  was  difaftrous  to  his 
caufe,  he  advanced  againft  the  Ruffian  line,  defended  by  a 
formidable  artillery.  One  of  the  firrt  volleyskilled  the  two 
horfes  of  his  litter,  by  another,  two  frefh  horl’es  were  killed, 
and  the  litter  dafhed  to  pieces.  He  was  then  carried  by  his 
life-guards,  and  of  thefe  twenty-one  were  deftroyed  out  of 
twenty-four.  The  Swedes  began  to  give  way  on  all  lides  ; 
their  principal  officers  were  killed  or  made  prifoners,  nine 
thoufand  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their  camp 
at  Pultowa  was  forced.  Even  in  this  extremity  the  king 
refufed  to  fly.  By  the  orders,  however,  of  Poniatowfky,  he 
was  placed  on  horleback,  Hotwithftanding  the  pain  occalioned 
by  his  wound,  and  about  five  hundred  horfe  rallied  aiound 
him,  by  whofe  exertions  he  was  conveyed  fa fe  through  ten 
Ruffian  regiments,  and  brought  to  his  baggage.  At  length 
he  reached  the  Dnieper,  whither  Lewenhaupt  had  arrived 
with  what  remained  of  the  army,  amounting  to  about  fixteen 
thoufand  men  of  various  countries.  Thefe  were  clofely  pur- 
fued  by  the  Ruffians,  to  whom  they  eventually  furrendered 


them.  The  idea  of  dethroning  the  czar  of  Ruffia  was  ft  ill 
uppermoft  in  the  mind  of  Charles  : he  folicited  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Achmet  III.  the  reigning 
fultan,  fent  him  a prefent  of  a thoufand  ducats,  while  the 
grand  vizier  faid  to  his  envoy,  “ I will  take  your  king  in 
one  hand,  and  a fword  in  the  other,  and  conduct  him  to  Mof- 
cow  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.”  The  czar’s  money, 
however,  changed  the  fentiments  of  the  Turkifh  miniller, 
who  bid  afide  all  thoughts  of  war.  The  military  chert 
which  Peter  had  taken  at  Puitowa  furnifhtd  him  with  new 
resources  againrt  the  vanquifhed  Charles,  whofe  treafures 
were  turned  againft  himftlf.  The  hopes  which  the  fallen 
king  had  entertained  againrt  his  enemy  being  thus  fruftrated, 
he  acculed  the  grand  vizier  with  corruption,  who  in  his  turn 
procured  an  order  for  him  to  leave  the  Turkifh  dominions, 
but  with  this  he  refufed  to  comply.  By  fome  unexpected 
changes  in  the  Ottoman  court,  his  intereft  again  prevailed, 
and  liberal  offers  were  made  of  fending  him  home  with  a 
large  efcort,  and  provifions  for  2. 1 his  wants.  With  this 
even  he  was  not  contented,  but  perfirted  in  demanding  an  army 
for  his  convoy  ; and  at  length  he  refufed  to  go  at  all,  though 
he  had  received  1 200  puries  from  the  grand  feignor  to  pay 
his  debts  and  defray  his  expences.  An  order  was  figned  to 
compel  him  to  depart,  but  Charles  determined  to  refill;  the 
whole  Ottoman  power  with  300  Swedes,  and  aftually  began 
fortifying  his  camp  in  the  face  of  an  army  of  26,00a 
Turks  aud  Tartars.  No  entreaties  againft  this  mad  project 
had  any  avail,  he  conceived  his  honour  concerned,  2nd  no 
confiderations  of  prudence  or  humanity  had  weight  with  him. 
The  Janizaries  unwilling,  from  a refpeft  for  his  character, 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  fent  a deputation  of  their  feniors 
to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation,  but  inher'd  of  lillening 
to  them,  he  threatened  to  cut  off  their  beards,  if  they  did  not 
depart.  “ Let  the  iron-head  then  perifh,  if  he  will  perifh,” 
they  indignantly  replied,  and  the  attack  immediately  com- 
menced. The  little  camp  was  foon  forced,  and  the  300 
Swedes  were  made  prifoners.  Charles  fought  refuge  in  his 
houfe,  together  with  a few  general  officers  and  domeffics. 
With  thefe  he  fired  from  the  windows  upon  the  Turks,  200 
of  whom  he  killed,  and  bravely  maintained  himfelf  till  the 
edifice  was  in  flames.  In  this  extremity,  a ccntinel  had  the 
prefeuce  of  mind  to  obferve  that  tile  cbancery-houfe,  which 


with  the  exception  of  the  king,  who  was  conveyed  acrofs  was  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  yards,  had  a ftone  roof,  and  was 
the  river  in  a fmall  boat,  a few  of  his  officers  who  accompa-  nroof  apainrt  fire,  and  in  which  fhev  mio-hr  defend  themfelves 
nied  him,  and  about  three  hundred  Swedifh  horfe,  with  a 
number  of  Poles  and  Colfacks,  who  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs. 

With  thefe  Charles  efcaped  to  Bender,  a Turkifh  town  in 
Moldavia.  Here  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
fpeft, and  remained  in  a ftate  of  inaftion,  employing  himfelf 
partly  in  military  exercifes,  partly  in  reading,  and  playing 
chefs.  The  Turks  and  neighbouring  Greeks,  having  heard 
of  his  exploits,  flocked  in  crowds  to  fee  him.  His  inflexi- 
ble refolution  to  abftain  from  wine,  and  his  great  regularity 
in  conforming  to  their  cuftoms,  and  in  attending  at  their  re- 
ligious fcrvices,  made  the  Mahometans  confider  him  as  a true 
believer,  and  infpired  them  with  an  ardent  defire  of  march- 
ing under  him  to  the  conqueft  of  Ruffia. 

While  thus  at  a vaft  diftance  from  his  kingdom,  his  enemies 
were  bulled  in  pulling  down  all  the  fabric  of  power  which  he 
had  raifed  by  his  conquelts.  Auguftus  returned  info  Poland, 
and  repofftffed  himfelf  of  his  throne.  The  czar  took  Wi- 
burg,  and  all  Carelia,  poured  his  troops  into  Finland  and 
laid  fiege  to  Riga.  The  king  of  Pruffia  invaded  Swedifh 
Pomerania  ; and  the  king  of  Denmark  made  a defeent  on 
Schonen,  and  took  the  town  of  Helfingburg.  The  Swedes 
however,  remained  firm;  and  the  difafters  of  their  king 
rather  inflamed  their  loyalty  and  patriotifm  than  difpirited 


proof  againrt  fire,  and  in  which  they  might  defend  themfelves 
to  the  laft.  “ There  is  a true  Swede,”  exclaimed  the  mo- 
narch, ruffling  out,  like  a madman,  at  the  head  of  a few 
defperadoes.  From  refpeft  to  the  perfon  of  the  king,  the 
Turks  at  firrt  recoiled,  but  recollecting  their  orders,  they 
made  him  priloner,  and  carried  him,  by  main  force,  to  the 
tent  of  the  baftiaw.  That  officer  fent  the  Swedifli  monarch 
in  a chariot  to  Demotica,  a fmall  town  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  Adrianople  where  the  emperor  then  relided 
with  his  court.  Here  he  remained  a confiderable  time,  and 
left  the  Turks  fhoiild  not  pay  him  the  refpeft  due  to  his 
royal  perfon,  or  fliould  be  tempted  to  exaft  from  him  any 
thing  beneath  his  dignity,  he  feigned  illntfs,  and  confined 
himfeh  to  his  bed  for  the  fpace  cf  ten  months.  It  was  ge- 
nerally believed  throughout  Europe  that  he  was  dead,  and 
the  fenate  of  Sweden,  no  longer  expefting  his  return,  re- 
quelled  his  filler  to  undertake  the  regency.  She  feemed  at 
firft  willing  to  comply,  but  finding  it  was  their  intention  to 
put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  were  ravaging  their  country, 
ihe  refufed  to  aft,  and  fent  her  brother  word  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  indignantly  wrote  to  the  fenate,  that  if  they 
pretended  to  interfere  with  public  affairs,  he  would  fend  one 
of  his  boots  to  govern  them. 

Weary  of  the  Hate  of  inactivity  in  which  he  lived,  he  ob- 
tained 
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tained  permiffion  to  return  to  Ids  own  dominions.  He 
took  a Formal  leave  of  the  Turkifh  court  by  a very  fplen- 
did  embnffv.  He  fet  out  on  his  return  in  -October  1714. 
and  after  fi.xteen  days  inceffant  travelling,  he  arrived  m the 
night  at  Stratfund  : he  was  admitted  with  difficulty,  bet  as 
foon  as  he  made  himfelf  known,  the  whole  city  was  in  a blaze 
of  illumination  for  joy  at  his  arrival.  Charles  found  his  af- 
fairs in  a very  difailrous  Hate ; but  without  giving  himfelf 
time  to  reflect  upon  this,  he  difpatehed  orders  to  his  genera's 
to  renew  the  war  with  ireih  vigour.  Intoxicated  by  the 
phrenzy  of  glory,  all  the  young  men  crowded  to  the  (tandard 
of  their  king,  and  fcarcely  any  were  left  for  the  labours  of 
agriculture  but  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  little  quali- 
fied to  fave  Sweden  from  a famine,  with  which  fhe  was 
threatened.  On  opening  the  campaign,  Charles  was  fur- 
rounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  that  valour  could  be  of  little 
fervice,  without  a greater  foice.  The  combined  army  of 
Pruffians,  Danes',  and  Saxons,  invefUd  Straliund,  in  hopes 
that  the  king  would  there  periih,  be  taken  prifoner,  ot  be 
compelled  to  make  peace.  The  ifle  of  Rugen  being  pof- 
fefltd  by  the  enemy,  it  was  of  importance  to  diflodge  them; 
Charles  made  a defperate  attempt  for  that  purpofe,  but  was 
rtpulfed.  He  returned  to  Stralfund,  fuitained  the  fiege  in 
perfon,  and  performed,  as  ufual,  prodig'es  of  valour.  The 
fall  of  the  city  was,  however,  inevitable,  and  fearing  left  he 
fhould  come  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  embarked  in  a 
fmall  vefiel,  and  by  favour  of  the  night,  palled  fafely  through 
the  Danilh  fleet,  and  was  landed  in  Sweden.  The  next  day 
the  town  capitulated.  He  wintered  at  Carlfcroon,  refilling 
to  vifit  his  capital  till  he  could  appear  there  under  more 
profperou^  circnmflances.  He  levied  new  troops,  and  in  the 
following  fpring  made  an  irruption  into  Norway  with  twenty 
ihoufand  men.  He  pufhed  on  as  far  as  Chriftiania,  but  for 
want  of  provifions,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sweden.  He 
now,  through  bis  minifter,  the  baron  dt  Goertz,  effected  a 
peace  with  Ruffia,  and  began  to  devife  means  for  the  de- 
thronement of  George  I.  of  England,  and  the  reftoration 
of  the  Stuart  family.  Another  objedt  ot  his  ambition  was 
to  re-eftablifh  Staniflaus  in  Poland.  To  effedf  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Sweden  and  Ruffia, 
by  the  intervention  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  a man  of 
confiderable  adtivity  and  enterprife.  The  impetuofity  of 
Charles,  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  minifter,  feemed  ready  to  overturn  the  fyftem  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  interval,  however,  of  preparing  for  this  vaft 
enterprife,  the  Swediffi  monarch,  as  if  willing  to  lofe  no 
time,  invaded  Norway,  in  order  to  wreft  it  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  thus  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  provinces 
which  he  had  ceded  to  the  czar.  He  formed  the  fiege  of 
Fredenckfhall,  in  the  month  of  December,  regardlefs  of  the 
cold  of  a Norwegian  winter,  which  not  unfrequently  froze 
the  centincls  to  death  on  their  polls.  To  animate  his 
troops,  tiie  Swedifh  fovereign  expofed  himfelf  to  all  the  ri- 
gour of  the -climate,  and  to  the  dangers  of  the  fiege  ; and, 
covered  only  with  his  cloak,  ufualiy  flept  in  the  open  air. 
Anxious  to  finifh  the  fiege,  he,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  December,  vifited,  with  his  principal  engineer,  the 
trenches  that  had  been  formed.  He  was  refting  with  his 
elbows  upon  the  parapet,  attending  to  the  workmen  who 
were  opening  the  ground  by,  ftar  light.  Almoll  half  his 
body  was  expofed  to  the  battery  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
firing  grape  ffict  at  the  very  fpot  in  which  he  flood.  He 
bad  been  in  that  dangerous  fituation  fome  time,  with  no  one 
near  him  except  the  chief  engineer,  and  an  aide-de-camp, 
when  he  was  feen  to  fall  upon  the  parapet,  heaving  a great 
figh.  He  was  taken  up  dead,  with  his  forehead  beat  in  by 
a cannon  ffiot,  and  his  right  hand  grafping  the  hilt  of  his 


fword.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  charadter, 
though  there  have  been  hiftorians  who  maintain  that  he  was 
afliffinated  by  the  French  aid-de-camp,  Siguier;  but  after 
investigating  all  the  circumftances  that  attended  the  event* 
there  is  no  good  reafon  for  believing  otherwife  than  that  he 
received  his  wound  from  one  of  the  Daoifh  batteries. 

Charles  died  at  the  age.of'36  years  and  6 months,  after  a 
reign  ot  21  years.  His  militaiy  talents  may  command  admi- 
ration, but  there  was  little  in  his  charadter  to  awaken  in  the 
feelings  any  emotions  of  attachment  or  eflcem.  He  pof- 
ftfled  many  eminent,  but  few,  if  any,  amiable  qualities. 
Ele  was  a mere  foldier  ; in  perfon  he  was  well  formed  : in 
convei  fation  he  was  awkward  and  bafhfu!  : he  was  juft,  but 
rarely  exhibited  any  traits  of  kindnefs.  Charles  feems  never 
to  have  known  what  it  was  to  fear,  and  the  bluntnefs  of  his 
feelings  rendered  him  infenfible  to  hardihips  and  dangers  for 
himfelf  and  others.  His  wonderful  intrepidity  and  perfever- 
ance  in  whatever  he  undertook  ; his  fortitude  under  misfor- 
tune; his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  paffion  for  slory,  will 
for  ever  rank  him  foremoft  among  military  heroes,  but  no 
king  was  ever  more  lavifh  of  human  blood,  or  ever  lefs  con- 
fulted  the  real  interefls  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  Univerf. 
Hilt.  Voltaire  Hilt,  de  Charles  XII.  I)u  Frefnoy.  Coxe’s 
Travels,  vol.  4. 

Of  the  other  eleven  Charleses  of  Sweden,  there  is  little  to 
be  faid  to  entitle  them  to  feparate  articles  in  this  work. 
Charles  Canutfon,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  from  grand 
marfhai  in  the  reign  of  Eric,  made  himfelf  fovereign  in 
the  year  1434.  In  the  exercife  of  his  office  he.  was  twice 
compelled  to  renounce  all  pretentions  to  the  crown.  He 
retired  to  Finland,  where  his  credit  was  fo  low,  that  the 
archbifhop  refufed  him  a fmall  loan.  His  retreat  did  not  give 
peace  to  his  di  ft  rafted  country;  he  was  accordingly  recalled, 
and  put  in  pofteflnn  of  all  the  honours  of  fovereignty  ; and  in 
1470,  he  doled  an  eventful  life,  reiigning  his  kingdom  to  his 
nephew  Stene  Sture.  By  the  hiftorians  of  his  country  he  is 
pra:fed  for  his  regard  to  juftice,  as  well  as  for  political  ta- 
lents : he  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  verfed  in  philofophical 
and  matbematical  knowledge. —Charles  X.  was  born  in  1622, 
and  very  early  engaged  in  military  fervice.  His  rank  and 
high  reputation  as  a military  commander  caufed  him,  in 
1648,  to  be  appointed  general  in  chief  of  the  Swedifh  forces. 
In  1655,  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  He  immediately  re- 
vived the  martial  fpirit  of  the  country,  and  during  the  fix 
years  of  his  reign  was  engaged  continually  in  war.  He  died 
in  1660,  of  a fever,  leaving  behind  him  a confiderable  repu- 
tation for  private  virtues,  which  were  wretched  compenfa- 
tions  for  the  difafters  which  he  inflicted  on  his  country,  by 

an  inordinate  ambition,  and  a fondnefs  for  martial  glory. 

His  fon,  Charles  XI.  though  a minor,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bours. In  a few  years  he  made  himfe  f abfolut'e,  after  which 
one  of  his  firft  meafnres  was  to  raife  the  nominal  value  of 
the  coin,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  public  debts.  Such  a ftep 
is  always  unjuft,  and  in  general,  very  injurious  to  the  ftate 
that  adopts  it.  He  forbade  the  exercife  of  any  religion  ex- 
cept the  Lutheran,  and  performed  many  other  adts  of  dcfpotic 
authority.  His  fubjects  remonftrated  againft  his  affumed 
arbitrary  power  by  means  of  deputies  ; thefe  he  caufed  to 
be  profecuied  and  convicted  of  high  treafon,  among  them 
was  Patkul,  who  pleaded  the  caule  of  his  country  with 
energy  and  manly  eloquence,  for  which  a feritence  of  capital 
punifhment  was  paffed  againft  him,  which  he  avoided  by 
flight.  The  charadter  of  this  monarch  wa3  ftern,  inflexible, 
and  unfeeling  ; in  reply  to  his  queen,  who  was  interceding  in 
behalf  of  loine  of  his  fubjedts  grievoufly  oppreffed,  he  faid, 
“ Madam,  we  have  taken  you  to  bring  us  children,  not  to 
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give  us  advice.”  This  fovereign  waschafte,  temperate,  eco- 
nomical, vigilant,  and  aftive  : he  was  a patron  of  literature  ; 
fevere,  yet  not  implacable  : prone  to  anger,  but  eafily  fof- 
tened.  His  love  of  peace,  and  the  reputation  of  his  charafter, 
gave  him  an  afcer.dancy  in  Europe,  and  he  was  confidertd 
as  the  principal  mediator  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  In  his 
endeavours  to  effedl  a general  pacification  he  died  in  April, 
1697.  Univerf.  Hitt.  ' Coxe’s  Travels. 

Charles  Emanuel  I.  duke  of  Savoy,  furnamed  the 
Great,  was  born  in  156a,  and  fdcceeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  country  in  15S0.  This  prince  was  of  a bold  and  enter- 
priting  fpirit,  and  during  a long  reign  engaged  in  many 
adfions  which  could  not  be  jo  (lifted  upon  any  principles  of 
juitice.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  he  in- 
vaded that  country,  and  wrelled  from  it  the  rnarquifate  of 
Saluces,  thereby  gaining  a frontier  for  Turin  his  capital, 
which  before  was  expofed  to  the  inroads  and  infults  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  on  this  occalion  that  the  duke  ftrtick  a 
medal  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  with  the  wax  A oppor- 
tune as  a motto  ; intimating  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  lucky 
moment  for  the  enterprife.  Acling  upon  the  fame  maxim, 
he  feized  upon  fome  other  provinces  of  France,  during  the 
reign  of  Idpnry  IV.  ; he  even  afpired  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom,  but  his  pians  were  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  a part  of  his  own  territory  in  exchange  for  the 
rnarquifate  of  Saluces  which  he  had  formerly  gained  by 
force  of  arms.  Another  add  of  glaring  injudice  he  com- 
mitted upon  the  Gtnevefe,  whofe  capital  he  attempted  to 
take  in  the  midli  of  a profound  peace.  The  body  of  bis 
troops  deftined  to  fcale  the  walls,  obtained  their  objedt  un- 
perceived, but  on  an  alarm  being  made,  the  inhabitants,  long 
famed  for  their  ardent  attachment  to  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendence, attacked  the  invaders  before  the  troops  came  up 
who  were  ordered  to  co-operate  with  them.  Some  prifoners 
taken  by  the  Genevefe  were  defervedly  hanged  as  common 
robbers.  A reprefentation  of  the  fadl  was  laid  before  the 
feveral  dates  of  Europe,  and  the  duke  was  obliged  eventual- 
ly to  make  ample  fatisfaclion  to  the  city.  Charles  af- 
terwards attacked  the  Genoefe  and  took  many  of  their  towns. 
He  afpired  to  the  imperial  crown  at  the  death  of  Matthias. 
He  projected  alfo  the  conqued  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and 
was  defirous  of  accepting  the  fovereignty  of  Macedonia,  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  oppreffed  inhabitants  ; but  in  none  of 
thefc  projects  was  he  fuccefsful.  In  a conted  with  the 
French  he  loll  the  drong  fortrefs  of  Pignerol,  the  difgrace 
of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his  death  in°July 
1630,  after  a turbulent  reign  of  fifty  years.  This  prince  had 
many  diining  qualities  : he  was  an  able  commander  and  a 
fagacious  datelman  ; he  was  a patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts  : he  was  deemed  pious  on  account  of  the  feveral  churches 
that  he  built  : he  was,  however,  licentious  in  his  private 
character,  unbounded  in  his  ambition,  faithlefs,  and  didruft- 
ful,  fo  that  it  has  been  faid  «■  his  heart  was  as  inaccefiible  as 
I113  Country.”  He  gained  reputation  by  his  valour,  but 
loft  all  pretenfions  to  rectitude  by  his  invaiWu  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  of  the  righ's  of  independent  dates. 

d he  oecond  Duke  of  Savoy  of  this  name,  was  a friend  to 
peace,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  Flis  great  am- 
bition was  to  maintain  terms  of  friendlhip  with  furroundinrr 
Hates, _ and  to  improve  his  own  by  grand  and  ufeful  proje&s. 
lie  adorned  his  capital  with  fome  of  its  mod  magnificent 
edifices,  and  he  is  celebrated  for  penetrating  the  rock 
Monte  Wo,  with  an  arched  road  500  paces  in  length,  and 
admitting  two  laden  mules  to  walk  abread,  for  tranfportinor 
goods  to  and  from  France  and  Italy.  He  died  in  167c, 
after  a reign  of  38  years.  • 


Charles  Emanuel  III.  is,  however,  by  much  the  moil 
celebrated  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  He  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  by  the  voluntary  refignation  of  his  father,  in  1730, 
with  the  titles  of  duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of  Sardinia,  his 
predecefior  having,  at  a general  peace  in  17 13,  been  given 
Siciiy,  with  the  title  of  king  ; this,  in  four  years  after,  he 
exchanged  with  the  emperor  for  Sardinia,  which  it  wa3 
agreed  he  fhould  enjoy  with  the  regal  title.  This  princ?, 
in  173.3,  united  with  France  and  Spain  in  a war  againd 
Andria  ; and  in  1742  he  allied  himfelf  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  During  the  feveral  wars  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, he  experienced  various  reverfe3  of  fortune,  but  was 
•for  the  mod  part  fuccefsful.  When  he  had  obtained  a peace, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  edablifhment  of  fuch  regulations 
as  might  be  beneficial  to  his  fubje&s  : he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  pay  the  debts  which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
war.  When  he  had  accomplifiied  that  favourite  object  of 
his  heart,  he  exclaimed,  “ This  day  is  the  happied  of  my 
lire  ; I have  jud  now  fuppreffed  the  lad  of  thl  extraordi- 
nary taxes.”  “ How  few,”  fay»  a contemporary  writer, 
“ of  the  occupiers  of  thrones,  have  been  capable  of  feeling 
fuch  a pleafure?”  His  moderation  and  attachment  to  his 
country  kept  him  free  from  the  war  of  1756,  and  in  1763 
he  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  afting  as  mediator  between  the 
contending  powers.  He  zealoufly  promoted  every  thing 
that  could  render  his  kingdom  profperous.  He  corrected 
the  abufes  of  law  by  a new  code,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris,  in  2 vols.  nmo.  By  his  example,  as  well 
as  by  ediefts,  he  fan&ioned  the  principles  of  economy  and 
good  morals.  He  died  on  the  22dof  February,  1773,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  character  of  a wife  and  good  king.  1 Du 
Frefnoy.  Umverf.  Hid.  Smollett. 

Chares,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  ead  coad  of 
Labrador,  N.  lat.  520  25',  W.  long  550  20'. — Alfo,  a cape 
ot  America  011  the  coad  of  Virginia,  at  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  N.  lat.  370  12'.  W.  long.  750 
58'' 

Charles  River,  a river  of  America,  in  the  date  of  Maffa- 
chufetts,  anciently  called  Quinobequin,  the  principal  branch 
of  which  rifes  from  a pond  bordering  on  Hopkinton.  It 
paffes  through  Hollidon  and  Bellingham,  divides  Medway 
from  Medfield,  Wrentham,  and  Franklin,  and  proceeding 
to  Dedham,  forms,  by  a curious  bend,  a peninfula  of  900 
acres  of  land.  A dream,  called  “ Mother  Brook,”  runs 
out  of  this  river  in  this  town,  and  falls  into  Neponfit  river, 
forming  a natural  canal,  uniting  the  two  rivers,  and  affording 
a number  of  excellent  mill-feats.  From  Dedham  the  courle 
of  the  river  is  northerly,  dividing  Newton  from  Needham, 
Wefton,  and  Waltham,  paffing  over  romantic  falls:  it 
then  bends  to  the  N.E.  and  E.  through  Watertown  and 
Cambridge,  and  paffing  into  Bolton  harbour,  unites  with 
the  waters  of  Mydic  river  at  the  point  of  the  peninfula 
of  Charleftown.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  7 miles  to 
Watertown.  The  mod  remarkable  bridges  on  this  ri- 
ver are  thofe  which  connedt  Bodon  with  Charledown  and 
Cambridge.  On  this  river  are  7 paper  mills,  befides  other 
mills. 

Charles  County  lies  on  the  wedern  (hore  of  Maryland, 
between  Potowmack  and  Patuxent  rivers.  Its  chief  town 
is  Port  Tobacco,  on  a river  of  that  name.  Its  extreme 
length  is  28  miles,  and  breadth  24;  and  it  contains  20,613 
inhabitants,  including  10,085  (laves.  The  country  has  few 
hills,  is  generally  low  and  fandy,  and  produces  tobacco,  In- 
dian corn,  fweet  potatoes,  &c. 

Charles,  a cape  on  the  S,W.  part  of  the  drait  entering 
into  Hudfon  Bay.  N.  lat. 62°  40'.  W.  long.  750  15. 
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Charles  City,  a county  of  America  in  the  ftate  of 
Virginia,  lying  between  Chickahominy  and  James  rivers. 
Jt  formerly  contained  part  of  what  now  forms  Prince 
George’s  county.  It  has  5588  inhabitants,  including  3 r4 1 
flaves. 

Charles  -fort , a fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  iftand  of 
Barbadoes  ; one  mile  S.  of  Bridge  Town. — Alfo,  a fort  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  iftand  of  St.  Chriftopher;  one  mile  S.E. 
of  Sandy  Point  town. 

Charles  fort,  a fort  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Kin- 
fale,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  It  was  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Orrery  in  1670,  and  was  finiftied  at  the  expence  of  73.00c/. 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  on  viliting  it  in  1681,  called  it  Charles- 
fort  in  honour  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  is  a regular 
fortification,  with  a ftrong  citadel  to  the  land  fide,  and  is  fo 
fituated,  that  all  (hips  comijig  into  the  harbour,  muft  fail 
within  piftol  (hot  of  the  battery.  It  has  a' ways  a regiment 
in  garrifon,  and  another  regim««nt  is  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Kiufale,  about  a mile  and  a hair  diftant. 

Charles  ijlamt,  an  iftand  in  Hudfou’s  Strait5.  N.  lat* 
62°  40'.  W.  long.  7 2°  55'. — A fo,  a ftnall  iftand  in  that 
part  of  the  (traits  of  Magellan,  eal!ed  Royal  Reach. 

Charles,  St.  a lake  of  Canada,  about  twelve  mdes  dif- 
tant  from  Quebec  ; about  4^  miles  in  length,  and  about  f 
of  a mile  in  average  breadth.  It  corifills  of  two  bodies  of 
water  nearly  of  the  fame  fixe,  communicating  by  a nairow 
pafs,  through  which  a current  fets  towards  Quebec.  The 
views  on  the  upper  part  of  this  lake  are  highly  pi&urefque, 
exhibiting  rocks  and  trees  beautifully  blended,  and  {hurts 
that  are  bold  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods. 
Towards  the  upper  end  the  vi-  ..v  is  terminated  by  a range  of 
blue  hills,  which  appear  at  adiftance  peeping  over  the  tops 
of  the  tall  trees.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is, 
at  an  average,  about  8 feet.  The  water  is  clear,  but  not  well 
tailed;  and  as  ftveral  ilreams  fall  into  it,  to  fupply  what  runs 
off  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  it  is  kept  in  a conftant  ftate  of 
circulation.  The  fhores  abound  with  buil  frogs. 

Charles,  St.  a river  that  flows  from  the  above-men- 
tioned lake  into  the  bafon  near  Quebec  ; at  its  mouth  it  is 
about  30  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats,  except 
for  a few  miles,  on  account  of  its  numerous  rocks  and  falls. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  fwollen  by  the  floods, 
.rafts  have  been  conducted  down  the  whole  way  from  the 
lake  ; but  the  paffage  is  difficult  and  tedious,  as  there  are 
feveral  poitages.  The  diftance  from  the  lake  to  Quebec 
being  fo  fliort,  land  carriage  muft  always  be  preferred  to 
a water  conveyance  along  this  river,  except  for  timber. 
The  courfe  of  the  river  is  very  irregular,  and  the  views  upon 
it  extremely  r.  mantic,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lorette,  a village  of  the  Huron  Indians,  where  the  river, 
after  falling  in  a beautiful  cafcade  over  a ledge  of  rocks, 
winds  through  a deep  dell,  {haded  on  each  fide  with  tall 
trees. 

Charles’s  Wain , in  Ajlronomy , feven  ftars  in  the  con- 
ftellation  UrJ'a  Major.  This  figure  is  alfo  called  David’s 
Chariot,  the  Plough,  tkc.  Thefe  appear  to  have  altered  in 
brightnefs  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  fince  the  time  they 
were  marked  by  Bayer.  For  if  thtir  prefent  apparent  order 
in  fplendour  be  denoted  by  the  firft  feven  figurts,  i anfwer- 
ing  to  that  of  the  higheft  magnitude;  then  a.,  which  was 
the  brighteft  according  to  Bayer,  is  now  the  fourth  in  ordtr 
of  brightnefs ; (3,  which  was  the  fecond  in  brightnefs,  is  the 
fifth  in  the  prefent  order;  y anfwers  to  the  fixth  ; $ to  the 
feventh  ; r to  the  firft  ■ £ to  the  third  ; and  »,  which  was 
the  laft  in  order  according  to  Bayer,  is  apparently  the 
fecond  m brightnefs.  Upon  the  3d  of  December,  1786, 
M.  de  La  Lande  obferved  a change  in  the  above  order, 
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CHARLESTON,  in  Geography,  a poft  town  of  Cecil 
county,  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  near  the  head  of  Chtfa- 
peak  bay  ; 6 miles  E.N.E.  from  the  mouth  of  Sufquehan- 
nah  river;  10  W.S.W.  from  Elkton,  and  50  S.W.  by  \V„ 
from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  390  34'.  In  this  place  there 
are  about  twenty  houles,  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  who 
are  employed  in  the  he  ring  fifnery.  Beyond  it  the  coun- 
try is  mucti  diverfified  with  lull  and  dale  ; and  the  foil  being 
of  an  indifferent  quality,  the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared, 
that  in  many  parts  the  road  winds  through  uninterrupted 
woods  for  four  or  five  rrnles  together.  The  feenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  highly  ioterefting.  Near  Charlefton  there 
is  a fmail  foundtry  for  cannon,  which  are  bored  by  water, 
and  of  which  two  24  pounder3  are  manufactured  every  week. 
The  iron  is  extremely  tough,  fo  that  few  of  the  guns  bur ft 
on  being  proved. 

Charleston,  a diftriA  in  the  lower  country  of  South 
Cafolina,  lying  between  Santee  and  Combahee  rivers,  and 
divided  into  14  parifhes.  To  the  ftate  figiflatare  it  finds 
48  reprtfentatives  and  13  fenators,  and  to  congrtfs  one 
member.  It  contains  66,986  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,532 
are  free  ; and  pays  taxes  amounting  to  21,473/.  I4-r-  6 A 
fterling. 

Charleston,  the  molt  confiderablc  town,  though  not 
the  prelent  fiat  of  government,  in  the  ftate  of  South  Caro- 
lina, lituate  in  a dillriCt  of  the  fame  name,  on  a tongue  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluent  Ilreams  of  A Alley  and  Cooper, 
two  large  and  navigable  rivers,  though  not  oi  great  ex- 
tent. By  thtir  union  below  the  town  they  form  a fpacious 
and  convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
at  a dillance  of  about  7 miles  below  Sullivan’s  iftand.  The 
tide  in  thefe  rivers  w hich  commonly  rifes  about  6^  feet,  has 
the  Angular  property  ot  uniformly  riling  10  or  12  inches 
more  in  the  night. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  flat  and  iow,  and  the  water 
braekifh  ; but  the  agitation  occalioned  by  the  tides,  and 
the  refrefhing  fea  breezes  contribute  to  render  it  more  falu- 
brious  than  any  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern 
ftates.  The  ftreets,  though  too  narrow  fora  place  fo  large, 
and  fo  warm  a climate,  are  regularly  formed  ; running  from 
E.  to  W.  and  from  river  to  river,  they  open  in  beautiful 
profpedls,  and  they  are  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  means  off 
lubterraneous  drains.  The  ftreets  are  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  others,  which  diftribute  rfte  town  into  a number  of 
fquares.  The  modern  houfes  are  chiefly  conftrudted  with, 
brick  and  have  tiled  roofs ; and  many  of  the  buildings  are 
neat,  elegant,  and  airy.  The  public  edifices  are,  an  exchange, 
a ftate-houfe,  an  armoury,  a poor  lioufe,  and  an  orphan’s 
houfe.  Befides  feveral  refpe&able  academies,  here  is  a col- 
lege adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a number  of  (Indents. 
The  two  banks  of  Charlefton  are  a branch  of  the  national 
bank,  and  the  South  Carolina  bank,  ellabliflied  in  1 792.  The 
places  of  public  worfliip  are,  two  epifcopal  churches,  two 
for  Independents,  one  ior  Scotch  Prefoyterians,  one  for 
Baptifts,  one  for  German  Lutherans,  two  for  Methodifts, 
one  for  French  Proteftants,  one  for  Quakers,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a Jewifh  fynagogue.  The  adjacent 
country  abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks  ; fifh  are  rare 
in  the  market  ; and  with  regard  to  the  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal,  they  are  not  generally  efteemed  of  the  bdt  kind, 
Charlefton  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  13 
wards,  in  which  are  as  many  wardens,  chofen  by  the  inhabit-, 
ants,  one  of  whom  is  elected  intendant  of  the  city,  by  whom 
and  the  wardens  is  formed  the  city  council,  which  R em- 
powered to  make  and  enforce  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  police.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  eftimated  m 
1787,  at  15,000,  including  5400  Haves,  and  occupying  1600 
3 X houfes ; 
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houfes ; but  in  1791,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  16,359, 
of  whom  76S4  were  (laves.  Tl  his  town  has  often  fufFered 
by  fire,  and  particularly  in  June  1 796.  The  value  of  exports 
from  the  port  of  Charlefton  in  the  year  ending  Nov.  1787^ 
amounted  to  505,279 /.  ipr.  $d.  fterling,  and  the  number  of 
veffeis  cleared  in  that  year  from  the  cuftom-houfe  was  9S7,  of 
which  735  were  American,  and  the  reft  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  Netherlands. 
In  1794,  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  3,846,392  dol- 
lars. The  light-houfe  of  this  town  lies  in  N.  lat.  320  41' 
52".  White  point  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  town,  in  N.  lat. 
320  44'  30".  W.  long.  8o°  39'  45''. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a townfhip  of  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, in  the  ftateof  New  York,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Mohawk 
river,  about  32  miles  W.  of  Scheneftady  ; 496  of  the  in- 
habitants, being  by  the  ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  eletftors. — Alfo, 
a townfhip  of  Mafon  county  in  Kentucky,  fituated  on  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Lauren’s  creek  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Wafh- 
ington,  and  60  N.E.  of  Lexington.  N.  lat.  38°  43'. — Alfo, 
a townfhip  in  Chefter  county,  Pennfylvania. — Alfo,  a poft 
town  in  the  county  of  Chefhire,  and  ftate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  E.  fide  of  Connecticut  river,  30  miles  S.  of 
Dartmouth  college,  116  N.  of  W.  of  Bolton,  and  431 
N.N.E.  of  Philadelphia  ; incorporated  in  1 753,  and  contain- 
ing about  100  houfes,  a congregational  church,  a court- 
houfe,  and  an  academy.  Through  this  town  the  road 
pafles  from  Bofton  to  Quebec.  N.  lat.  430  16'.  W.  long. 
72°  19'. — Alfo,  the  principal  town  in  Middlefex  county, 
Maflachufetts,  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  f‘  Mifha- 
wun,”  connected  with  Bofton  by  Charles  river  bridge.  This 
town  is  built  on  a peninfula,  formed  by  Myftic  river  on  the 
E.  and  a bay  from  Charles  river  on  the  W.  It  is  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  for  health,  navigation,  trade,  and  almoft 
all  kinds  of  manufactures.  The  adjoining  hills,  celebrated 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  American  revolution,  afford  delightful 
profpeCts  of  Bofton  and  its  variegated  harbour  of  Cam- 
bridge and  its  colleges,  and  of  an  extenfive  traCt  of  highly 
cultivated  country.  It  contains  within  the  Neck  or  parifti 
about  250  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  a congregational  church  and  an  alms- 
houfe.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  thofe  of  pot  and  pearl- 
aflies,  fhip-building,  rum,  leather,  filver,  tin,  brafs,  and  pew- 
ter. Its  houfes,  population,  trade,  and  navigation,  have 
greatly  augmented  within  a few  years  paft.  This  town  is 
a port  of  entry  in  conjunction  with  Bofton.  At  the  head 
of  the  Neck  is  a bridge  over  Myftic  river,  connecting 
Charleftown  with  Malden. — Alfo,  a village  in  Berkeley 
county,  Virginia,  fituate  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Philadelphia  to  Winchefter  ; 20  miles  from  Winchefter.— 
Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Wafliington  county,  Rhode  ifland, 
having  the  Atlantic  to  the  S.  and  feparated  from  Rich- 
mond towards  the  N.  by  Charles  river,  a water  of  Pawca- 
tuck,  19  miles  W.  of  Newport;  containing  2022  inha- 
bitants, including  12  flaves. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  ifland  of 
Nevis,  one  of  the  Caribbees,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It 
has  large  houfes  and  well-fnrnifhed  (hops,  and  is  defended 
by  Charles-fort.  Near  the  town  is  a high  mountain,  the 
altitude  of  which,  taken  from  a quadrant  in  Charleftown 
bay,  is  faid  to  be  if  mile  perpendicular,  and  from  the  bay 
to  the  top  4 miles.  N.  lat  160  55'.  W.  long.  62°  42'. — 
Alfo,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes 
called  Oftins. 

CHARLETON,  in  Biography.  See  Charlton. 

Charleton  If  and, or  Charles  If  and,  in  Geography , an  ifland 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  James’s  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  exhibiting  a beautiful  pro- 
fpeCt  of  trees  and  branches,  which  are  fpread  over  the  ifland. 


The  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  though  in  N.  lat.  510,  Is 
excefiively  cold  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  very  hot 
for  the  other  three,  except  on  the  blowing  of  a N.W.  wind. 
The  foil,  on  both  the  eaft  and  weft  tides,  bears  all  kinds  of 
grain  ; and  about  Rupert’s  Bay  are  fome  fruits,  as  goofe- 
berries,  ftrawberries,  and  dewberries.  N.  lat.  51°  $of.  W.  Ion. 
82°. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York. 
By  the  ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  26S  of  its  inhabitants  were 
elcCIors. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Wbrcefter  county,  Maffachu- 
fetts,  incorporated  in  1754,  and  till  that  time  forming  the 
weftern  part  of  Oxford  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Bofton,  15  S. 
W.  of  Worcefter ; containing  1965  inhabitants. 

CHARLEVAL,  Charles  Faucon  de  Vev,  lord  of, 
in  Biography , a polite  fcholar  and  poet,  was  born  in  1613, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  feeblenefs  of  a peculiarly  delicate 
conllitution,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  80  years.  Of 
his  converfation  and  writings,  it  is  faid,  they  were  charac- 
terifed  by  fweetnefs  and  refinement ; and  Scarron  faid  of  him, 
“ that  the  Mufes  fed  him  only  with  blanc-mange  and  chick- 
en-water.” He  was  not  only  perfonally  attached  to  polite 
literature,  but  a liberal  patron  of  literary  merit.  Upon  be- 
ing informed  that  M.  and  Monf.  Dacier  were  retiring  from 
Paris  to  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  expence,  he  prefled 
them  to  accept  of  10,000  livres  in  gold.  His  death  was 
occafioned  by  a fever,  which  his  phylicians  thought  that  they 
had  fubdued  by  frequent  bleedings.  On  faying  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  the  prefence  of  Thevenot,  the  king’s  librarian, 
“ the  fever  is  going  at  laft he  interpofed,  and  obferved, 
“ O no,  it  is  the  patient  that  is  going  and  he  died  iu 
three  hours.  A fmall  collection  of  his  poems,  confiding  of 
ftanzas,  epigrams,  fongs,  and  fonnets,  which  are  eafy  and 
elegant,  but  feeble  in  thought  and  ftyle,  appeared  in  1759. 
Nouv.  DiCt.  Hitt. 

Charleval,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  and  diftriCt  of  Les  Andelys ; 10  miles 
S.E.  of  Rouen. 

CHARLEVILLE,  a market  and  poft  town  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  border  of  the  county 
of  Limerick.  It  is  in  many  refpeCts  a flourifhing  town,  and 
its  trade  is  daily  increafing.  It  was  formerly  called  Rath- 
gogan  ; but  the  firft  Lord  Orrery,  better  known  by  his 
former  title  of  Broghill,  being  the  pofteffor  of  it,  changed 
its  name  to  Charleville,  in  honour  of  the  king  ; made  it  the 
feat  of  his  government,  as  prefident  of  Munfter,  and  had  it 
ereCted  into  a borough,  fo  that  it  fent  two  members  to  par- 
liament, till  the  union  deprived  it  of  this  privilege.  Lord' 
Orrery  alfo  eftablilhed  a free  fchool  there;  and  one  of  his 
fucceflors  gave  ground  for  a charter-fchool,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  50  children.  The  country  round  about  is  very  fer- 
tile ; the  foil  is  a light  brown  earth  lying  deep  on  a liir.e- 
ftone  bottom.  Mr.  Young  fpeaks  of  30  looms  for  making 
ferge  being  in  this  town.  It  is  112  miles  S.W.  from  Dub- 
lin, and  29  N.  from  Cork.  Smith. 

Charleville,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Mezieres,  from  which  it  is  ieparated  by  the  Meufe.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  being 
exempt  from  the  general  taxes  of  the  kingdom.  The  place 
contains  7400,  and  the  canton  12,567  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  137^  kiliometers  and  12  communes. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Peter-Francis-Xavier  de,  in 
Biography,  a writer  of  voyages  and  travels,  was  born  at  St. 
Quintin,  in  1684;  and  having  entered  the  fociety  of  Jefuits, 
taught  the  languages  and  philofophy  with  reputation.  After 
returning  from  his  foreign  millions,  he  was  engaged  for  24 
years  in  the  conduCt  of  the  “ Journal  de  Trevoux,”  and 
was  much  efteemed  by  his  brethremof  the  fociety  for  the  pu- 
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ity  of  his  morals  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1761.  His  works  are,  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Ifland  of 
St.  Domingo,”  2 vols.  4to.  1730.  “ A Hiftory  and  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Japan,”  1736.  2 vols.  qto.  and  6 vols.  T2mo.  in 
which  work  is  contained  every  thing  that  is  true  and  inte- 
refting  in  Ivatmpfer’s  account  of  Japan  ; “ Hiftory  of  Para- 
guay,” 6 vols.  i2mo.  “ General  Hiftory  and  Defcription  of 
New  France,”  1744,  3 vols.  4to.  containing  the  refult  of 
his  own  obfervations  on  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  na- 
tive Americans,  during  his  refidence  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  his  journey  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  which 
are  peculiarly  valuable.  Nouv.  Di£L  Hift. 

CHARLIE R,  Jean,  an  eminent  ecclefiaftic,  born  in 
1363,  at  Gerfon,  in  France,  from  whence  he  takes  the  name 
Gerfon,  by  which  he  is  more  commonly  known  than  by  that 
of  Charlier.  He  received  his  education  at  Paris ; after 
which,  he  ftudied  divinity  ten  years  under  Peter  d’Ailly  and 
Giles  Defchamps,  and  received  the  degree  of  doflor  in  1392. 
Three  years  after,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  chancellorlhip 
and  canonry  of  the  church  at  Paris.  At  this  period,  the 
violent  difputes  between  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  fchifm  in  the  papal  fee,  rendered  Charlier’s 
office  very  difficult  to  be  executed.  He  went  as  a deputy, 
with  others,  in  1406,  to  Gregory  and  Benedift,  the  com- 
petitors for  the  papal  fee,  with  a view  of  perfuading  them 
to  reftore  union  to  the  church;  and  was  afterwards  highly 
inftrumental  in  the  depofition  of  both,  and  in  the  election  of 
Alexander  V.  On  the  affaffination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1408,  he  inveigh- 
ed publicly  and  loudly  againft  the  foul  crime,  by  which  he 
incurred  the  greateft  danger  from  the  triumphant  party. 
He  attacked  the  propofitions  written  by  John  Petit  in  de- 
fence of  the  afftion  committed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
procured  the  cenfure  of  them  by  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris,  and  fupported  their  condemnation  at  the  council  of 
Conftance,  where  he  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  ambaffador 
from  the  king  of  France,  and  deputy  from  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  At  that  council,  he  fpoke  on  all  matters  of  dodlrine 
and  difcipline  with  fo  much  eloquence,  and  conducted  the 
caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked  fo  ably,  that  he  obtained 
the  higheft  applaufe  from  cardinal  Zabarella,  and  the  titles 
of  evangelical  and  mojl  chrijlian  doctor  were  conferred  upon 
him.  At  the  inllance  of  Gerfon  alone,  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance decreed,  that  Petit’s  principle  was  heretical,  feditious, 
authoriling  treafon  and  perjury  ; and  they  farther  decreed, 
that  whoever  maintained  it  fhould  be  confidered  as  obftinate 
heretics.  On  every  occafion  he  difplayed  the  pureft  and 
moft  enlightened  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and 
his  own  example  proved  the  fincerity  of  the  motives  by  which 
his  conduct  was  adfuated.  His  noble  indignation  againft 
the  infamous  principles  avowed  and  defended  by  Petit,  drew 
upon  him  the  malice  of  the  Burgundian  fadtion,  fo  that  he 
dared  not,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  return  im- 
mediately to  France,  but  remained  in  Germany  in  the  dif- 
guife  of  a pilgrim.  At  length  he  undertook  the  humble 
occupation  of  a fchoolmafter  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  conti- 
nued fome  years,  and  died  in  1429,  aged  66.  Gerfon  was 
author  of  many  works,  which  were  colledted  in  1706,  and 
publifhcd  at  Antwerp,  in  five  volumes  folio.  To  him  has 
fometimes  been  afcribed  the  celebrated  treatife  “ On  the  Imi- 
tation of  Chr'tfi ;”  but  Du  Frefnoy,  and  other  French  hilto- 
rians,  have  determined  that  this  was  not  written  by  Gerfon. 
Po  the  Antwerp  edition  of  his  works  is  prefixed  a piece  en- 
titled “ Gerfoniana,”  containing  a multitude  of  curious  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of  the  author,  Peter  d’Ailly,  and  other 
contemporary  divines.  According  to  the  ttftimony  of  Du 


Pin,  the  church  never  had  an  author  of  greater  reputation, 
more  profound  knowledge,  and  more  folid  piety,  than  Ger- 
fon. His  ftyle,  though  harfit  and  fometimes  carefefs,  is  me- 
thodical, and  his  arguments  are  generally  conclufive.  “ He 
defends  the  truth,”  hys  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  “ upon 
all  occafions,  with  an  admirable  and  undaunted  courage. 
He  fuffered  a cruel  perfection  for  a righteous  caufe,  and 
died  in  exile  for  maintaining  it  with  vigour.”  Du  Frefnoy. 
Du  Pin.  Prieftley’s  Eccl.  Hift. 

CHARLIEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridlof  Roannc  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Lyons,  and  3 N.  of 
Roannc.  The  place  contains  2829,  and  the  canton  10361 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  147^  kiliometres  and  15 
communes. 

CHARLOCK,  in  Botany.  See  Sin  apis  arvenjls , and 
Raphanus  raphanijlrum. 

Charlock,  in  Gardening,  ( Sinap'ts  nigra),  is  a weed  tod 
generally  known  to  the  farmer  to  require  a minute  deferip- 
tion.  It  is  frequently  called  chadlock,  cat  loch,  corloch,  and 
<iuhite  rape.  Almoft  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  pellu- 
cid hairs. 

There  are,  according  to  fome,  two  forts  of  charlock, 
one  bearing  white  and  the  other  yellow  flowers  , but  they 
are  faid  to  be  only  a variety  of  the  fame  plant. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Staffordfhire 
agricultural  report,  that  the  1‘  yellow-flowered  weed  termed 
chadlock  by  the  farmer,  is  not  one  individual,  but  three 
feparate  and  diftincl  plants,  each  fpecies  more  or  lefs 
abounding  in  different  places,  and  which  are  as  follow:  r. 
The  rough-leaved  chadlock,  or  wild  muftard,  (fnapis  nigra); 
2.  the  fmooth-leaved  or  wild  rape,  (braffica  rmpus ) ; and 
the  rough-leaved  wild  radifh  with  white  flowers,  ( raphanus 
raphanfrum).  Thefe  plants  are  all  annuals,  produced  en- 
tirely irom  feeds,  which  they  bear  in  great  abundance,  and 
which  feeds  will  lie  in  a clod  as  fafe  as  in  a granary, 
ana  vegetate  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  ploughed 
up  and  expofed  to  moifture.  Thefe  intruders  are  only  to 
be  extirpated  by  ploughing  them  under  when  the  field  is  fal- 
low, or  by  weeding  them  out  of  the  crop  before  their  feed 
fliall  have  been  ripened;  for  if  fuffered  to  perfedl  and  flied 
their  feed,  each  fingle  plant  will  produce  an  hundred ; the 
farmer  fhould  therefore  carefully  prevent  this  by  weeding  or 
hoeing  them  out  in  time.  The  increafe  of  the  above  and 
fome  of  our  field  weeds,  when  they  are  permitted  to  fhed 
their  feed,  is,  he  fays,  beyond  all  calculation.” 

The  young  plants  of  charlock,  are  faid  fo  nearly  to  re- 
femble  thofe  of  turnips  that  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguiflied 
but  by  the  tafte;  the  charlock  being  hot  and  bitter,  and  the 
turnip  mild.  Farmers  fhould  therefore  be  very  careful  in 
weeding  their  turnips  left  they  miftake  them  for  charlock. 
Mr.  Lifle  has  fuggefted  that  cold  wet  lands  are  always 
more  fubjeft  to  charlock  than  white  or  chalky  lands;  and 
that  by  an  experiment  which  he  made  in  fowing  charlock 
feed  and  turnip-feed  at  the  fame  time,  he  found  that  the 
turnips  appeared  in  three  days,  but  the  charlock  not  in  lei's 
than  ten. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  fheep  are  fond  of  eating  thefe 
weeds  ; and  that  of  courfe  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
feeding  them  down  in  the  fpring  by  fheep.  See  Weeds. 

CHARLOTIA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E.  ftlore 
of  St.  John’s  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  feated  on  a high  bluff, 
15  or  20  feet  in  perpendicular  afeent  from  the  river,  and 
half  a mile  or  more  in  length.  The  aborigines  of  America 
feern,  from  the  remains  of  great  tumuli  and  conical  mounts 
of  earth  and  fhells,  and  other  traces  of  a fettlement,  to  have 
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had  a large  town  in  this  place.  The  river  for  an  interval  of 
about  12  miles  above  the  town,  is  divided  into  many  chan- 
nels by  a number  of  iflands. 

■ CHARLOTTE,  a confiderable  townfhip  on  the  ead 
fide  of  lake  Champlain,  and  the  fonth-wefiernmoft  in  the 
county  of  Chittenden  and  date  of  Vermont.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  on  the  north  from  Burlington  by  Shelburne,  and 
contains  635  inhabitants. 

Charlotte,  a county  of  Virginia,  lying  S.  W.  of 
Richmond  on  the  head  waters  of  Staunton  river,  and  con- 
taining 10,078  inhabitants,  of  whom  4816  are  flaves.  The 
court' ho  life  is  dilfant  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Prince  Edward 
court-houfe,  and  37 9 in  about  the  fame  direction  from 
Philadelphia. 

Charlotte’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  Nova- 
Scotia.  N.  lat.  440  ,35'.  W.  long.  58°  50'. 

Charlotte,  Cape,  a cape  at  the  fouth  extremity  of 
New  Georgia.  S.  lat  540  32'.  W.  long.  36°  J 1'. 

Charlotte  Fort,  a fort  of  America,  in  the  date  of  South 
Carolina,  near  the  town  of  Peterfburg  in  the  date  of  Georgia. 

Charlotte’s,  Queen,  IJles,  a group  of.  iflands  on  the 
N.W.  coad  of  America,  bounded  towards  the  fouth  by  Cape 
St.  James,  and  to  the  north  by  Cloak  Bay,  North  Ifland, 
and  Dixon’s  Straits;  and  fituate  between  N.  lat.  310  48' 
and  540  12',  and  W.  long.  1340  30'  and  130°.  The  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  iflands  confifl,  according  to  captain  Dixon’s 
account,  of  feveral  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  in  their 
difpofition  and  manners  ferocious  and  favage,  fo  that  they  are 
frequently  in  a date  of  hodility  with  one  another,  and  fead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  that  are  (lain  in  battle,  whild 
they  preferve  the  heads  as  trophies  of  vidlory.  However, 
they  carry  on  by  means  of  their  canoes,  a very  confiderable 
trade  in  furs  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  appeared  to  be 
much  addicted  to  plunder,  and  with  this  view  they  not  only 
permitted,  but  urged  their  females  to  go  on  board  the 
Englifh  fliips  whenever  invited,  availirg  themfelves  of  the 
opportunities  which  thefe  vifits  afforded  them  of  dealing, 
with  Angular  dexterity,  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Al- 
though every  tribe  in  thefe  iflands  is  governed  by  its  re- 
fpeclive  chief,  they  are  neverthelefs  divided  into  families, 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  regulations,  and  a kind  of 
lubordinate  government  of  its  own. 

The  chief  ufually  trades  for  the  whole  tribe,  but  fome- 
times  each  feparate  family,  difapproving  his  method  of  bar- 
ter, has  claimed  a right  to  difpofe  of  its  own  furs,  and  the 
chief  has  always  complied,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  receives  in  confideration  of  his  compliance  any  emolu- 
ment. The  number  of  lea-otter /kins  colletffed  by  captain 
Dixon  at  thefe  iflands  was  no  lefs  than  1821,  many  of 
which  were  very  fine;  other  furs  are  found  in  lefs  variety 
here  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  fea-coad  ; racoons, 
pine-martins,  and  feals,  being  the  only  kinds  that  were 
teen.  Portloek  and  Dixon’s  Voyage,  &c.  p.  228,  &c.  8vo. 
Vancouver’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  &c.  It  has  been  dif- 
puted  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fird  difeovery  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Iflands : captain  Meares,  (Voyages,  p.  53,)  fays, 
that  captains  Lowrie  a-nd  Guyfe,  who  commanded  two  vef- 
lels  that  were  fitted  out  at  Bombay  in  1/86,  and  which 
arrived  at  Nootka  Sound  on  the  29th  of  June,  where  they 
remained  till  the  27th  of  July,  indifputably  difeovered  that 
land  to  which  Mr.  Dixon  gave  the  name  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Iflands;  which  he  is  faid  to  have  done  merely  from 
eo'-jedlural  opinion,  as  they  were  never  proved  to  be  fuch, 
till  captain  Douglas,  in  the  Iphigenia,  failed  through  the 
channel  which  feparates  them  from  what  was  then  fuppofed 
to  be  the  American  continent.  M,  Fleurieu,  in  his  intro- 


duftion  to  Marchand’s  voyage,  does  not  prefume  to  difpute 
with  the  Englifh  this  lad  ditcovery  ; for  he  fays  that  La 
Peroufe,  w ho  had  rightly  prefumed  that  thefe  lands  mud  be 
an  ifland,  had  not  an  opportunity  of  fatisfying  himfelf  in 
this  particular  ; but  he  conteds  with  captain  Meares  the 
priority  of  the  difeovery  attributed  to  captains  Lowrie  and 
Guyfe.  It  is  not  known,  he  fays,  at  w'hat  precife  period 
they  faw  Queen  Charlotte’s  Iflands,  nor  how  the  difeo- 
very was  made,  nor  what  portion  of  thefe  lands  they  exa- 
mined ; but  we  certainly  know,  that  La  Peroufe  difeovered 
them  on  the  10th  of  Auguftof  the  fame  year;  that  he  fol- 
lowed and  examined  the  coalls  of  them  for  jo  days,  and 
ranged  along  them  from  north  to  fouth,  over  an  extent  of 
30  leagues.  After  all,  on  whatever  fide  the  priority  lies, 
the  two  difeoveries  mud  be  nearly  contemporary  ; and 
it  is  alleged,  that  on  both  fides  the  honour  is  equal. 
Captain  Dixou  continuing  his  rout  in  1787,  from  the  fpace 
included  between  the  parallels  of  56°  and  350  to  the 
S.S.E.  difeovered  on  the  jA  of  July,  land  in  540  24’, 
wdiich  was  the  north  part  of  thofe  iflands  that  are  now  laid 
down  in  the  Englifh  charts  under  the  name  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Iflands,  and  of  which  La  Peroufe  had  been  the  fird 
difeoverer  the  preceding  year.  Dixon  ranged  along  the 
Archipelago,  as  La  Per  ufe  had  done,  by  the  wedern  fhore, 
to  its  fouthern  extremity,  doubled  it  to  the  fouthward,  and 
dood  again  to  the  northward,  ranging  along  the  ead  fhore, 
as  far  as  330  10'.  He  afterwards  ran  down  the  ead  eoad 
of  thefe  iflands,  as  he  had  afeended  it,  without  pufhing 
his  rtfearches  towards  the  continent.  Captain  Duncan  in 
1788  anchored  and  traded  in  feveral  harbours  of  the  ead 
coad  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Iflands,  examined  and  vifited 
them,  from  the  latitude  of  520  to  34°.  Captain  Douglas, 
who  made  a voyage  to  the  N.W.  coad  of  America  in 
17S8,  in  company  with  captain  Meares,  running  down  the 
coad,  vifited  feme  ports  wdiich  had  not  been  known,  and 
one  among  others,  towards  the  latitude  of  530,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Port  Meares.  That  harbour  is  fituated 
on  the  northern  fide  of  the  drait,  which  to  the  north- 
ward feparates  from  the  continent  the  lands  difeovered  in 
1786  by  La  Peroufe,  and  called  Queen  Charlotte’s  Iflands. 
It  appears  that  captain  Douglas  is  the  fird  known  navigator 
who  palled  through  this  drait,  and  tints  penetrated  by  the 
north  fide  into  the  gulf  or  channel  which  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  iflands  to  the  wed  and  the  archipelago  of  San 
Lazaro.  Douglas  ranged  along  this  channel  throughout 
its  whole  length,  without  ever  ceafing  to  fee  land  on 
both  fides,  the  arm  of  the  fea  that  feparates  the  iflands 
from  the  continent  not  being  more  than  20  leagues  wide; 
and  he  ran  down  as  far  as  Nootka  Sound,  where  he  rejoined 
captain  Meares.  The  two  fhips  of  thefe  commanders  car- 
ried to  Canton  the  furs  which  they  had  procured  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coad  that  they  had  vifited.  See  Mar- 
chand’s voyage  by  Fleurieu,  vol.  i.  Introd. 

Charlotte’s,  Queen,  Sound,  a found  of  New  Zealand, 
vifited  by  captain  Cook  in  1774;  the  fituation  of  which 
w'as  minutely  afeertained  by  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Wales, 
to  be  in  N.  lat.  41°  5'  56.5''.  E.  long.  1740  23' 7.5''. — 
Alfo,  a found  on  the  w'eltern  coad  of  N.  America,  in  N. 
lat.  about  310,  and  E.  long.  128°. 

Charlotte’s  Town,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica, 
on  the  wed  coad,  formerly  called  Rofeau.  N.  lat.  15° 
23'.  W.  long.  6 90  24'. 

Charlotte’s  Town,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  St.  John, 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  fituate  about  the  center  of  the 
ifland,  towards  the  fouth  coad.  N.  lat.  46°  jj'.  W. 
long.  62°  50'. 
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CHARLOTTEBURG,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Brnnfwick  and  ftate  of  North  Carolina,  Rated 
on  an  ifland,  and  having  an  inlet  and  found  of  the  fame 
name,  a little  to  the  fouth  of  it.  N.  lat.  33°  18'.  W. 
long.  8i°. 

CHARLOTTENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wtllphalia,  and  county  of  Holzapfel,  built  by 
the  French  refugees;  4 miles  S.W.  of  Holzapfel. 

Ch ARLOTTENBURG.  Ste  BERLIN. 

Charlottenburg,  a town  of  America,  in  the  Rate  of 
Jerfey,  and  county  of  Bergen;  12  milts  N.  of  Morris 
town. 

CHA R LOTTENLUND,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Copenhagen. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  or  Charlotte,  a poll 
town  of  America  in  Salifbury  diltrift  and  Rate  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  chief  town  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
feated  on  Steel  creek,  which  joins  the  Sagaw,  and  falls  into 
Catabaw  river,  about  10  milts  N.  of  the  South  Carolina 
boundary,  and  44  S.  of  Salifbury,  containing  about  40 
houfes,  a couvt-houfe,  and  gaol. 

Charlottesville,  a town  of  America,  the  capital  of 
Albemarle  county  in  the  Hate  of  Virginia,  lying  on  the 
poll  road  from  Richmond  to  Danville  in  Kentucky;  and 
containing  about  45  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  a gaol ; 86 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond,  and  40  S.E.  by  E.  of 
Staunton. 

CHARLTON,  Walter,  M.  D.  in  Biography.  Of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  phyfician,  and  of  his  numerous 
writings,  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  cotemporary  with  him, 
has  given  a long  account,  from  which  the  following  is  prin- 
cipally taken.  He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somer- 
fetlhire,  on  the  fecond  of  February  1619,  and  received 
the  ludiments  of  his  learning  under  his  father,  who  was 
reftor  of  the  place.  In  1635,  he  was  admitted  a commoner 
in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  John  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  under 
whom  he  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  logic  and  in  philo- 
fophv-  His  difpofition  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  medi- 
cine, he  foon  became  confpicuous  for  his  proficiency  in  that 
art,  and  in  1642  he  was  created  dodtor  in  medicine  by  the 
favour  of  the  king,  Charles  the  firft,  and  appointed  his  phy- 
fician in  ordinary.  With  this  title  he  came  to  London,  was 
admitted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  a confiderable  {hare  of  credit  during  the  trouble- 
fome  times  that  followed.  On  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond,  he  was  made  one  of  his  phyficians  in 
ordinary,  and  a member  of  the  newly  formed  royal  fociety, 
about  which  time  his  firft  publication  appeared,  “ Spiritus 
Gorgonicus  exutus,  feu  de  caufis,  fignis,  et  fanatiune  Li- 
thiafews.”  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1650.  in  which  he  adopts  the 
opinion  6f  Van  Helmont,  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  generation  of 
urinary  calculi,  and  recommends  the  feed  of  the  wild  carrot 
as  a powerful  iithontriptic.  “ Exercitationrs  pathologies, 
in  quibus  morborum  pene  omnium  natura  et  caufa  ex  novis 
anatomicorum  iuventis  inqutruntur.”  London,  1661,  4to. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  his  medical  lucubra- 
tions, there  is  little  new  ; but  they  tended  to  fpread  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  improvements  in  anatomy  and  phi- 
fiology  which  had  been  made  by  the  Bartholines,  by  Har- 
vey, Gliffon,  &c.  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  Nutrition,  Life, 

and  voluntary  Motion,  containing  all  the  new  Difcoveries  of 
Anatomifts.”  4to.  London,  1658.  But  his  Inquiries  were 
not  confined  to  medical  fubjefts.  He  wrote  “ The  Dark- 
aefs  of  Atheifm  difeovered  by  the  Light  of  Nature.” 
“ The  Ephefian  and  Cimmerian  Matrons ; two  remarkable 
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examples  of  the  power  of  love  and  wit.”  - In  1660,  to 
fhew  his  loyalty,  which  had  perhaps  been  fufpedted,  from 
his  living  about  the  court  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  circulated 
a fheet,  containing  a character  of  his  moft  facred  majefty, 
Charles  the  Second  ; and  in  1663  he  publifhed  “ Chorea 
Gigantum  ; or  the  moft  famous  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain, 
vulgarly  called  Srone  Henge,  Handing  on  Salifbury  Plain, 
reftored  to  the  Danes.”  4to.  Inigo  Jones  had  fuppofed 
it.  was  a Roman  temple.  Charlton,  inftrudted,  Wood  fays, 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  the  Danifli  antiquary,  infilled,  that 
the  Hones  were  placed  there  by  the  Danes,  but  they  were 
fuppofed,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  Druidical  remains. 
We  have  alfo  by  him  an  Harveian  oration,  printed  in  1680  : 
Ledlures  on  the  ftrudture  of  the  heart,  the  courfe  of  its 
motion.  Sec.  read  before  the  college  on  the  19th,  20th,  and 
2 1 ft,  days  of  March,  1682,  with  numerous  other  pieces,  for 
titles  of  which  fee  Wood’s  Athens  Oxon.,  Haller’s  Bib., 
Genera]  Biography,  Sec.  In  1689  he  was  made  prefident 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  which  office  he  held  two 
years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  never  had  any  very 
confiderable  (hare  of  practice,  as  we  find  him  foon  after  this 
retired  to  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  ‘‘where  he  now  is,  Ant. 
Wood  fays,  viz.  1695,  a learned  and  unhappy  man,  aged, 
and  grave,  yet  too  much  given  to  romances.”  W'ood  gives 
a lift  of  more  than  twenty  publicat’ons  by  Charlton,  and 
he  is  known  to  have  intended  many  more,  the  manuferipts 
being  now  in  the  Britilh  muftum.  The  greater  part  of  his 
publications  arid  writings  were  alien  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  mult  therefore  have  tended  rather  to  obftruct,  than 
forward  his  acquilition  of  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 707,  in  the  SSth  year  of  his  age. 

Charlton,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  fonthern  part 
of  Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  520  8’.  W.  long.  8o°. 

CHARLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  and  diltrict  of  Chatean-Thierry,  2 leagues  S.W. 
of  it. 

CHARM,  derived  from  the  Latin  carmen , verfe. , a ma- 
gic power,  or  fpell,  by  which  with  the  afliftanoe  of  the  de- 
vil, forcerors  and  witches  are  fuppofed  to  do  wondrous 
things  far  furpaffing  the  powers  of  nature.  See  Magic. 

Phyladleries,  ligatures,  Sec.  are,  all,  kinds  of  charms. 

CHARMANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a nation  of 
Alia,  placed  by  Xenophon  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates. 

CHARMES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vofgcs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Mirecourt,  2-5  leagues  N.E.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  2686,  and  the  canton  10743  inhabitants;  the 
territory  includes  217-!  kiliometres  and  27  communes. 

CHARMIDAS,  ill  Biography,  the  companion  of  Philo 
of  Lariffa  (fee  Philo),  and  celebrated  for  the  Compafs  and 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  and  for  his  moral  wifdom.  Cict 
Tufc.  Qmeft.  1.  i.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  x.  c.  16.  Stobzeus,  ferrn 
212. 

CHARMIS,  a native  of  Marfeilles,  but  for  bis  great  (kill 
in  the  pradlice  of  medicine  invited  to  Rome, where  he  fiourifn- 
ed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Having  fucceeded  in 
reftoring  fome  of  the  principal  men  there  to  health,  by  means 
of  the  cold  bath,  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
profeflion,  and  was  thence  enabled  to  acquire  a large  pro- 
perty. He  is  faid  to  have  charged  one  of  his  patients  2C0 
ieflerces,  a fum  equal,  Le  Cltrc  fays,  to  20,000  livres,  or 
8co/.  fterling,  for  a Angle  cure.  He  decried,  Pliny  fays,  the 
practice  of  his  brethren  ; though  he  might  have  recollected, 
that  the  cold  bath,  by  the  ufe  of  which  he  acquired  his  repu- 
tation, had  been  recommended  by  Ant  Mula.  He  invented 
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an  antidote,  to  which  be  gave  his  name  ; the  formula  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Galen,  but  it  has  been  long  out  of  ufe.  Le  Clerc. 
Hift.  de  la  Med. 

Charmis,  in  Ancient  Geography , afmall  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia,  founded,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

CHARMOGOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chorafan  : 200  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

CHARMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Vitry. 

CHARMOSYNA,  in  Mythology , a feftival  at  Athens  ; 
and,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  Egypt. 

CHARMOTAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fea-port  of 
the  Arabic  gulf,  the  entrance  of  which,  according  to  Stra- 
bo, was  llrait  and  dangerous. 

CHARMOUTH,  in  Geography , a village  of  England,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Dorl'et,  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall 
river  called  Char , where  the  Danes  made  a defeent,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  in  the  years  833  and  840  ; 3 miles  E. 
of  Lime. 

CHARMUT,  in  Ichthyology . The  Linnaean  Silurus  an- 
guillaris, which  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  other  fivers  of  Alia, 
is  known  among  the  Arabians  by  t.he  name  of  Charmut.  See 
S 1 l u r u s anguillaris. 

C II A RM UTH.  Silurus  charmuth  niloticus  of  Halfelquift  is 
the  Linntean  Silurus  anguillaris , which  fee. 

CHARMUTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a peninfula  of 
the  Arabic  gulf,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

CHARNEL,  a portico,  or  gallery,  anciently  near  the 
church-yard  • over  which  were  difpofed  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  when  the  flelh  was  confumed. 

The  charnels,  or  charnel-houfes,  are  now  ufually  contigu- 
ous to  the  church. 

CHARNEZAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  diftrift  of  Loches; 
i o miles  S.  of  it. 

CHARNUB,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  given  by 
Tome  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the  Jiliqua  dulcis,  or  earob- 
tree.  The  Arabian  phyficians  mention  two  kinds  of  this  ; 
the  Syrian,  and  Nabathaean  : the  firft  they  call  aljemhut, 
and  the  other  alnabat.  Avicenna  tells  us,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  was  a purge,  and  was  given  with  fuccefs  in  pains  of  the 
bowels  ; and  the  other  an  aftringent,  given  in  profluvia  of 
the  menfes. 


CHARNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diltrift  of  Verdun;  one  league  N.  of  Verdun.  The  place 
contains  615,  and  the  canton  9013,  inhabitants:  the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  215  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

Charny,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriH  of  Joigny  ; 
19  nudes  N.W.  of  Auxerre.  The  place  contains  813,  and 
the  canton  13,141,  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  287^ 
kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

CIIAROLLAIS,  a fmall  country  of  France,  before  the 
revolution  ; fo  called  from  Charolles,  the  capital. 

CHAROLLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a diftridl.  The 
place  contains  240,  and  the  canton  10,811  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  190  kiliometres  and  14  communes. 

CHARON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Rochefort. 

Charon,  in  Mythology,  the  ferryman  of  hell ; fon  of 
Erebus  and  Nox,  according  to  the  theogony  of  Hefiod, 
whofe  province  it  was  to  carry  in  his  boat,  over  the  waters  of 


Acheron,  Styx,  Cocytus,  and  Phlegethon,  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  ; particularly  of  thofe  who  were  buried  ; for  perfons 
who  were  not  interred  were  fuppofed  to  wander  about  the 
(bores  for  100  years  before  they  were  carried  over.  Thus 
Virgil  (iEn.  vi  ) deferibes  their  ftate  : 

“ Centum  errant  annos,  volitant  haec  litora  circum  : 

Turn  demum  admiffi  ftagna  exoptata  revifunt.” 

A hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  fhore, 

At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted-o’er. 

However,  Charon  w as  firft  paid  his  fare,  which  w'as  never 
lc-fs  than  one  obolus,  nor  more  than  three,  which  was  put 
into  the  mouths  of  perfons  interred.  Some  mythologilts 
have  derived  his  name  from  Acharon,  fine  gratia,  formed  of 
a priv.  and  gratia,  denoting  the  ungracefulnefs  of  hi8 

afpe£t.  Others  fay,  that  Char.oni,  in  the  old  Egyptian,  fig- 
rified  limply  a ferry-man.  The  Arabian  hiftorians  deferibe 
Charon  as  a perfon  of  great  power  ; who  could  load  feveral 
camels  with  the  keys  w hich  opened  the  numerous  apartments 
that  contained  his  treafures.  Perhaps  in  Egypt  the  name  of 
Charon  was  a dignity  bellowed  on  the  boatmen  who  con- 
veyed the  bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the  lake  Moeris  to  de- 
pofit  them  in  the  cells  of  the  labyrinth,  of  which  he  wyasthe 
keeper.  Without  doubt,  the  perfon  who  performed  the 
fame  office  on  the  lake  of  Memphis,  with  relpedrt  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  had  the  fame  title.  If  this  conjedlure 
be  founded,  we  difeover  the  reafon  why  the  Greeks,  borrow- 
ing from  the  Egyptians,  gave  the  name  of  Charon  to  the 
boatman  of  hell;  and  why  the  Arabs  call  the  lake  of 
Moeris,  “ birkut  Caroun,”  and  ruins  in  its  vicinity  “ balad 
Caroun,”  the  burgh  of  Charon,  and  “ cafr  Caroun,”  the 
palace  of  Charon.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Egypt  have 
a kind  of  traditionary  fable,  that  Charon  wyas  a perfon  of 
mean  extradiion,  who  placed  himfelf  near  this  lake,  and  de- 
manded a certain  fum  for  every  corpfe  that  wras  ferried  over 
to  be  interred  ; which  impofition  he  continued  for  feveral 
years  without  any  authority  ; but  as  he  infilled  upon  receiv- 
ing the  ufual  fare  for  the  king’s  fon,  the  fraud  was  difeo- 
vered  and  difeontinued.  The  king,  however,  a3  the  fable 
reports,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  this  import,  confirmed 
it  by  royal  authority,  and  appointed  Charon  to  the  port  he 
had  before  occupied,  which  he  rendered  the  moll  lucrative 
office  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  he  became  fo 
rich  and  powerful,  as  to  affaffinate  his  fovereign,  and  afeend 
the  throne  in  his  Head.  To  this  fanciful  narration  we  may 
fubjoin  the  account  given  by  Tzetzes,  who,  reprefenting  the 
Fortunate  iflands  as  British,  obferves,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  are  reported  to  be  carried  thither ; and  that  on  the 
(bore  of  the  ocean,  which  walhes  the  ifland  called  Britain, 
men  fubflft  by  fifliing,  who  are  fubjedl  to  the  Franks,  but 
pay  them  no  tribute,  becaufe,  as  it  is  reported,  they  tranfport 
the  fouls  of  the  dead  to  the  coaft  of  Britain,  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  iflands  of  the  bleffed,  and  the  habitation 
of  deceafed  perfons,  conveyed  thither  by  thefe  fifhermen. 
Charon  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  as  a fat,  fqualid,  old  man, 
with  a long  grey  beard,  and  rheumatic  eyes,  clad  with  tat- 
tered rags,  that  fcarcely  covered  his  nakednefs.  Virgil  de- 
feribes him  as  poffeffing  the  vigour  and  firmnefs  of  old  age, 
meanly  clad,  with  a long  beard,  grey  matted  hair,  and  fixed 
fiery  eyes.  Thus, 

* Portitor  has  horrendus  aquas  et  flumina  fervat 
Terribili  fqualore  Charon  : cni  plurima  mento 
Canities  inculta  jacet ; ftant  lumina,  fiammae  ; 

Sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependet  amifkus. 

Ipfe 
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Tpfe  ratem  conto  fubigit,  velifque  minillrat, 

Et  ferruginea  fubve&at  corpora  cymba, 

Jam  Ituior  ; fed  cruda  Deo  viridifque  fene&us.” 

JEn . vi . v.  298,  & C. 

There  Charon  ftands,  who  rules  the  dreary  coatts  : 

A fordid  god  : down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A length  of  beard  defeends,  uncomb’d,  unclean  ; 

His  eyes  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire  ; 

A girdle,  foul  with  greafe,  binds  his  obfeene  attire. 

He  fpreads  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he  liters, 

The  freights  of  flitting  ghofts  in  his  thin  bottom  bears. 
He  look’d  in  years;  yet  in  his  years  were  feen 
A youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green. 

CHARONDAS,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Catanea  in 
Sicily,  flou  ilhtd  about  446  years  B.  C.  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a difciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  diftinguifhed 
both  as  a philofopher  and  a legiflaior  ; and  is  faid  to  have 
framed  a code  of  laws  for  his  own  native  place  and  ieveral 
other  cities  of  the  Chalcidians,  and  alio  for  the  Magii ; and 
they  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thurium 
in  Magna  Grxcia,  rebuilt  by  the  Sybarites,  when  they  efla- 
bliflied  their  republic.  Some  of  thefe  laws  were  fuch  as 
follow  : Perfons  who  married  a fecond  time,  if  any  children 
by  their  firll  wives  were  living,  were  excluded  from  the  fe- 
nate,  and  from  all  public  employments,  becaufe  bad  fathers, 
as  the  legillator  conceived  fuch  to  be,  would  make  bad  rr.a- 
giftrates.  All  falfe  accufers  were  carried  through  every  part 
of  the  city  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  and  thus  expofed 
to  public  ignominy,  as  the  vileft  of  men.  All  thofe  were 
persecuted  and  fined  who  formed  a correfpondence,  or  con- 
traitted  a friendfhip  with  wicked  men.  Conceiving  ignorance 
to  be  the  greateft  evil  and  the  fource  of  vice,  Charondas  en- 
joined, that  the  children  of  all  the  citizens  fhould  be  inttrudtted 
in  literature  and  the  fciences.  Inllead  of  putting  deferters 
and  thofe  who  fled  in  the  day  of  battle  to  death,  he  fentenced 
them  to  appear  for  three  days  in  the  city,  drefled  in  the  ha- 
bit of  women.  To  prevent  the  rafh  and  halty  abrogation  of 
bis  laws,  he  enjoined,  that  thofe  who  propofed  to  alter  or 
amend  them,  fhould  appear  in  the  public  affembly  with  a 
halter  about  their  necks,  and  if  the  alteration  propofed  did 
not  pafs,  they  were  to  be  immediately  ftrangled.  Charondas 
did  not  long  furvive  his  own  laws.  Returning  one  day  from 
purfuing  fome  thieves,  and  finding  a tumult  in  the  city,  he 
came  armed  into  the  affembly  ; though  he  himfelf  had  pro- 
hibited any  perfon’s  doing  fo  by  an  exprefs  law.  When  a 
perfon  ohferved  him  and  recriminated  in  ftvere  terms  on  ac- 
count of  the  violation  of  his  own  laws,  “ I do  not  violate 
them,  fays  he,  but  thus  feal  them  with  my  blood  and 
having  thus  fpoken,  he  plunged  his  fword  into  his  bofom, 
and  expired.  Diod.  Sic.  Diog*.  Laert. 

CHARONIUS,  Charonean,  is  ufed  as  an  epithet  for 
caves,  fome  of  which  are  found  in  Italy,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  air  is  fo  loaded  with  a poifonous 
vapour,  that  animals  cannot  live  in  them  even  a few  mo- 
ments. 

CHAROST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prance,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dittritt  ofBourges,  feated  on  the  river  Arnon  ; four  leagues 
S.W.  of  Bourges.  The  place  contains  1050  and  the  canton 
8635  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  302^  kiliometres,. 
and  13  communes. 

CHARPE,  in  Military  Language.  This  con  fills  of  two 
ropes  or  cables  fattened  together,  lomewhat  crofiways  from 
one  ponton  to  another,  as  alfo  to  the  banks  or  fides  of  a ri- 
ver, when  you  wifh  to  make  a bridge  acrofs  it,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pontons  fteady  in  their  places. 

CHARPENTIER,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
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Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1620.  Although  he  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  bar,  his  love  of  retirement,  and  at- 
tachment to  literature,  diverted  him  from  this  purfuit,  and 
induced  him  to  rank  himfelf  among  the  men  of  letters. 
His  reputation  and  connections  caufed  him,  in  16^1,  to  be 
elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  after  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  minifter  Colbert,  in  recommending  to 
the  nation  the  propofed  eflablifhment  of  an  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, he  was  chofen,  under  the  fanction  of  the  minitter,  a 
member  of  the  new-inftituted  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,  for  which  dittinction  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  peculiarly  qualified  him.  M.  Charpentier, 
however,  though  converfant  wich  ancient  writers,  and  though 
he  had  commenced  his  career  by  the  tranflation  of  Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropxdia  and  Memorabilia,  was  very  far  from  in. 
dulging  a bigotted  attachment  to  antiquity  ; and  in  the  dis- 
pute that  agitated  the  literati  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  he  took  part  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  In  1676,  he  wrote  “ A Defence  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  French  Language  for  the  Irfcription  on  the  Triumphal 
Arch  ;”  and  in  1683,  he  publifhed  two  volumes  “ On  the 
Excellence  of  the  French  Language.”  Thefe  publications 
excited  the  avowed  enmity  of  Boileau,  who  fatirized  him  with 
an  unwarrantable  feverity  ; although  it  mutt  be  allowed  that 
his  talle  was  unequal  to  his  vivacity  and  learning.  The  in- 
flated ityle  of  the  infcriptions  placed  under  the  pictures  of  Le 
Brim  in  the  gallery  at  Verfaillcs,  fuch  as  “ The  incredible 
paffage  of  the  Rhine,”  and“  The  miraculous  capture  of  Va- 
lenciennes,” incurred  jutt  cenfure,  and  the  epithets  were 
erafed  by  the  king’s  order.  In  his  adulation  of  the  king  he 
exceeded  his  contemporaries,  even  at  a period  when  they  were 
vying  with  one  another  in  this  kind  of  panegyric.  Charpentier 
was  ambitious  of  difplaying  his  rhetorical  powers,  which  he 
poffcffed  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  various  occaiions  ; and 
particularly  in  the  meetings  of  the  French  Academy,  at 
which  he  was  affiduous  in  his  attendance.  His  laft  work, 
enutlcd  “ A Differtation  on  the  Excellence  and  Utility  of 
Academic  Exercifes,”  was  publifhed  in  1695.  As  to  his > 
private  character,  it  was  eminently  mild  and  honourable. 
Whilft  he  retained  the  grateful  remembrance  of  benefits- 
which  he  received,  he  foon  forgot  injuries,  and  never  che- 
riflied  rancour  againft  any  of  his  adveifaries.  He  died  in 
17.02  ; and  long  after  hri  death  fome  literary  fragments 
were  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Carpentariana,”  that 
are  held  in  no  great  eftimation.  D’Alemb.  Hitt,  des  Memb. 
de  l’Acad.  Fr.  Gen.  Biog.. 

Charpentier,  in  Military  Language,  a carpenter.  Such 
workmen  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  fuite  of  an  army. 
Without  their  afiiftance  the  miners  can  do  nothing.  For 
all  military  operations  in  general  their  fervices  are  indeed 
more  or  lefs  neceflary.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  fuch  of 
them,  as  follow  an  army,  are  ftrong  and  robutt. 

Charpentier  jaune,  in  Ornithology . See  Pious  exal 
hid  us. 

CHARPEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Drome  ; 3 leagues  E.  of  Valence. 

CHARPOTE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia, 
fituate  between  the  mountains,  in  the  valley  through  which 
patted  the  river  Arfanias  in  its  courfe  to  the  Euphrates. 

CHARR,  Char,  or  as  fometimes  called  Gharre,  in  lch° 
ihyology , the  common  name  of  the  Alpine  falman,  Salma 
Alpinus  of  Linnx-tis.  This  fifh  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Well- 
morland,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  northern  Europe. 
It  is  efteemed  an  excellent  fi-fh  for  the  table,  and, potted  is 
confidered  an  article  of  luxury.  .In  England  we  diiting.uifh 
more  than  one  kind  of  charr,  though  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  appertain  to  a fingle  fpecies  only.  Mr.  Pennant; 
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upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farrilh  of  Carlille,  enu* 
Derates  the  Cafe  charr  ; the  Gelt  charr , or  one  which  has  not 
(pawned  the  preceding  fcafon,  and  is  on  that  account  reck- 
oned to  be  in  the  greateft  perfection  ; and  the  Red  charr , 
which  lafl  is  diftinguilhed  in  Weftmorland  by  the  name  of 
Red  charr,  becaufe  in  dreffing  the  flelh  ali'umes  a higher  co- 
lour than  the  others.  The  lame  circumftance  is  obfervable 
in  the  trout.  With  refpedft  to  the  Torgoch  of  the  Wellh,  or 
“ Red  belly,”  a kind  of  charr  found  in  one  of  the  Snowdo- 
r,ian  lakes,  we  are  not  fatisfied  that  it  is  of  the  fame  fpecies 
as  the  charr  of  Weftmorland,  though  uniformly  defcribed  as 
fuchby  authors.  This  we  Ihall  notice  more  particularly  un- 
der the  article  Salmo  Alpinus , obferving  only  in  this  place, 
that  the  fifh  fpawns  at  a different  time  of  the  year  from  the 
former,  that  it  is  fmaller,  and  brighter  inllead  of  paler  in  co- 
lour when  in  feafon  than  the  red  charr  of  the  Weftmorland 
lakes.  VideDonov.  Brit.  Fifties;  and  article  Salmo  alpmus. 

C H A R R /E,  or  Charr  h je,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia,  fituate  near  the  river  Scyrtus,  now 
called  “ Harran,”  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  that  bears 
this  appellation  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham’s  peregrinations. 

CHARRARA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftan  : 48  miles  N.W.  of  Schiras. 

CHARRES,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Sana. 

CHARRETTE,  a cart.  Every  one  knows  the  meaning 
of  tins  word.  But  it  is  proper  to  introduce  it,  ascharrettes 
are  extremely  ufeful  in  matters  of  artillery.  They  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  and  tranfporting  ammunition  ; and 
vary  in  t h i r forms  or  figures  in  different  departments  thereof, 
as  the  lieutenant  generals  and  commanding  officers  of  artil- 
lery have  them  con  ft  muffed  each  according  to  his  own  me- 
thod to  Em  it  the  countries  they  ferve  in. 

CHARRIERE,  Joseph,  de  La,  in  Biography,  a fur- 
geon  of  eminence  of  Annecy',  in  Savoy..  After  refiding 
feveral  years  in  Paris,  ami  receiving  the  inltrudlion  of  the 
bell;  mailers  there,  he  returned  to  Annecy,  where  he  foon 
dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fuperior  attainments.  In  1690, 
he  publilhed,  as  the  refult  of  an  extenfive  pradlice,  “ Traite 
des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,”  nmo.  Paris.  He  gives  the 
deferiptions  of  each  of  the  difeafes,  with  the  reafons  for, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  the  operations  ; and  though 
-this  treatife  was  fuperfeded  by  the  Inftitutiones  Chirurgicse 
of  Heifter,  as  Heifter’s  has  been  by  the  works  of  later 
writers,  it  enjoyed,  in  its  time,  no  fin  all  fhare  of  reputation, 
as  appears  by  its  having  been  reprinted  fix  or  feven  times  in 
the  fpade  of  twenty  years.  “ Anatomie  nouvelle  de  la  Tete 
de  l’homme,”  i2tno.  1703,  Paris.  The  parts  are  minutely 
and  with  fufficient  accuracy  defcribed,  but  with  no  addition  to 
what  was  before  known  on  the  fubjedl.  Hall.  Bib.  Anat. 
et  Chir.  Eloy.  Ditff.  Hid. 

CHARRING  of  Pop,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  pradlice 
of  reducing  that  part  ot  the  furiace  of  potts  which  is  to  be 
put  into  the  ground  tofomewhat  of  the  ftate  of  charcoal,  fo  as 
to  render  it  more  durable  and  lading.  This  method  of  prepar- 
ing polls  is  highly  ufeful  where  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  wet  fituations,  or  to  Hand  between  wet  and  dry. 
The  practice  is  common  in  Norfolk;  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Marfhall,  it  is  thus  performed  : “ A trench  is  dug 
eighteen  inches  wide,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  fix  feet 
long,  and  aired  by  burning  fome  draw  and  a faggot  or  two 
in  it  previoftfiy  to  laying  down  the  polls.  This  being  done, 
thtee  polls  are  laid  acrols  the  trench  ; placing  the  part  to 
be  burnt,  namely,  the  part  propofed  to  Hand  between  air  and 
moillure,  immediately  over  the  fire  ; thrulling  the  futl  (dry 
oven  raggots)  in  at  the  windwatd  end  of  the  trench.  As 
one  fide  becomes  charred,  another  is  turned  downward  ; 


and,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading  too  wide  (reselling 
too  high  up  the  poll),  the  part  not  intended  to  be  burnt  is 
wetted  by  means  of  a wet  draw  band,  tied  round  the  pod,  on 
the  part  vfhere  the  fire  ought  to  be  checked  ; pouring 
water  from  time  to  time  upon  the  twilled  ftraw.  The  polls 
having  been  repeatedly  turned  on  all  fides,  until  white  allies 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  a black  coat  of  coal,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  -they  are  removed,  and  their 
places  fupplied  by  others.  Chips,  he  fays,  are  preferable 
to  faggots,  as  fuel,  in  this  operation  ; as  they  can  be  dr'pt 
in  between  the  pods  wherever  an  increafe  of  fire  is  wanted.” 

From  the  great  fcarcity  of  hop-poles  it  has  been  fug- 
gelled  that  this  method  may  likewife  be  ufeful  in  preferving 
the  bottom  parts  of  them  from  decaying.  As  3000  of 
thefe  poles  are  required  for  an  acre  of  land,  this  is  conceived 
to  be  an  objeA  of  great  moment  to  the  hop  planter. 

CIIARROI,  Carriage . or  IVainage , in  Military  Language. 
This  word  ought  to  be  regarded  as  extending  in  its  meaning 
to  ail  carriages,  horfes,  mules,  and,  in  general,  to  every  thing 
deftined  for  the  tranfport  of  all  kinds  of  provifions  and  am- 
munition for  the  ufe  of  armies. 

CHARRON,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  a 
bookfeller,  at  Paris,  and  born  in  15 41.  Pie  was  educated 
for  the  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  in  the  univerlity  of 
the  latter  place  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  He  pradlifed 
as  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  five  or  fix 
years  ; but  renouncing  the  profeffion  in  difguft,  he  diredled 
his  attention  to  theology,  took  prieft’s  orders,  and  became 
a celebrated  preacher.  Plis  reputation  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  folicited  to  accept  the  office  of  canon  to  feveral  churches, 
and  he  ferved  as  fuch  to  feveral  cathedrals ; he  was  alio  nomi- 
nated by  queen  Margaret  her  preacher  in  ordinary,  and  he 
was  in  the  retinue  of  Cardinal  d’Armagnac,  legate  at  Avig- 
non. After  a long  abfence  from  Paris,  he  returned 
thither  in  1588,  and  made  an  attempt  to  gain  admiffion 
firlt  among  the  Carthulians,  3 nd  then  among  the  Celef- 
tines,  but  he  was  refufed,  on  account  of  his  being  too 
old  to  adopt  their  difeipline ; he  therefore  refolded  to 
retain  the  office  of  a parilh  prielt.  At  Bourdcaux,  he  con- 
trailed  aa  intimate  friendlhip  with  the  famous  Michael 
Montagne,  and  imbibed  his  philofophical  fentiments.  Their 
mutual  affedlion  was  fuch,  that  Montagne  gave  by  his  will 
to  Charron  the  privilege  of  bearing  his  arms,  and  Charron 
made  the  brother-in-law  of  Montagne  his  refiduary  legatee. 
In  1594,  Charron  publiffied  his  treatife,  entitled  “ Three 
Truths,”  propofing  to  maintain,  r.  That  there  isa  God  and 
a true  religion;  2.  That  of  all  religions  the  Chriltian 
is  the  only  true  one ; and  3.  That  among  Chriftian 
communions  the  Roman-Catholic  is  the  only  true  church. 
This  orthodox  treatife  procured  for  him  from  the  bifhop  of 
Cahors  the  dignity  of  grand-vicar,  and  a theological  cancn- 
fhip;  and  in  1595  he  was  deputed  to  the  general  affcmbly 
of  the  clergy,  and  made  fecretary  to  that  body.  In  1600, 
he  printed  a volume  of  “ Chriilian  Difcourfes,”  and  in  1601 
appeared  the  firll  edition  of  his  “ Treatife  on  Wifdom.” 
In  1603,  he  went  to  Paris  to  print  a fecond  edition  of  this 
work,  and  there  died  fuddenly  in  the  ftreet.  This  book, 
though  his  charadler  was  unblemilhed,  and  his  fincerity  in 
his  religious  profeffion  unquellionable,  occafioned  his  being 
ranked  among  the  moll  dangerous  free-thinkers.  Attached 
from  his  infancy  to  a fyllem  of  faith  inconceivable  to  reafon, 
he  feems  to  have  thought  it  neceffary,  in  vindication  of  his 
opinions,  to  depreciate  the  conclufions  of  mere  reafon. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  fugged,  that  ftrength  of  mind  inclines 
to  Atheilm  ; and  alfo  to  affert,  that  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  though  an  univerfal  dogma,  is  founded  on  very  weak 
natural  arguments.  He  likewife  gave  offence  by  maintain- 
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{tig  that,  although  all  religions  derive  their  origin  from 
heaven  by  divine  infpiration,  yet  all  have  been  received  by 
human  hands  and  means*  In  the  fecond  edition  he  excepted 
the  Chriitian  religion.  He  was  alfo  charged  with  lay- 
ing undue  ffrefs  on  the  differences  that  have  always  fub- 
fified  among  Chrillians,  together  with  the  evils  refuiting  from 
them  ; and  the  ftrength  and  fairnefs  with  which  he  dated 
the  arguments  againft  revelation  were  difapproved  by  fome  of 
his  adverfaries.  On  thefe  accounts  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
work  excited  great  alarm  and  oppofition  among  theologians, 
and  the  imprefiion  was  allowed,  after  fome  alteration  in  the 
work  itfelf,  by  particular  favour.  Although  the  author  in 
this  treatife,  which  was  evidently  formed  on  the  principles 
of  Montaigne’s  cffays,  has  introduced  many  original  and  in- 
genious obfervations,  he  exhibits  upon  the  whole  a gloomy 
pidlure  of  human  nature  and  focicty.  Charron  himfelf, 
however,  was  of  a gay  and  cheerful  difpofition  ; ready  in 
converfation  ; and  liberal,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  to  his  mode  of  phiiofophifing.  . Gen.  Diet.  Nouv. 
Di£t.  Hill.  Bracket's  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii. 

CHA11RONS,  Cartwrights,  workmen  very  neceffary  in 
the  fnite  of  an  army,  and  particularly  of  the  artillery. 

CHARROUX,  in' Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  and  dill  rich  of  Gannat ; 5 miles 
N.  of  Gannat. 

Charroux,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridt  of  Civray, 
if  league  E.  of  it.  The  place  contains  an^  t^ie  can* 

ton  6808  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  237^  kiliome- 
tres  and  9 communes. 

CHART,  or  Hydrographical  Map,  in  Navigation, 
is  a reprefmtntion,  in  piano,  of  a part,  or  of  the  whole  of 
the  water  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  the  adjacent 
coall.  There  are  various  kinds  of  charts,  as  Plane,  Merca- 
tor, &c. 

Charts  were  firll  introduced  into  the  marine  by  Prince 
Henry,  duke  of  Vifco,  fon  of  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  about 
the  year  14.ee.  Thefe  were  of  the  kind  denominated  plane 
charts,  and  continued  in  ufe  for  many  years,  and  for  very 
fmall  poitions  of  the  coaft,  even  to  the  prefent  time.  For 
any  confilei able  extent,  charts  of  this  confirmation  were 
foon  found  to  be  very  erroneous  ; and  their  errors  were  fuc- 
Ccfiively  expoled  by  Martin  Cortes,  a Spaniard,  in  his  trea- 
tife, intituled  Breve  Compendio  de  la  Sphera,  y de  la  Arte  de 
Nduegar  con  nueuos  I11JI rumen f os  y Reg/as,  printed  at  Seville 
in  the  year  1556  : by  Petrus  Nonius,  a Portuguefe,  in  his 
treatife  de  Arte  et  Ratione  Navigandi,  printed  at  Bafil  in  15875 
by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  in  his  Certain  Errors  in  Navigation 
detected  and  corrected,  of  which  the  fu  ll  edition  was  print- 
ed at  London  in  1599  ; and  by  others.  Thefe  errors,  as 
enumerated  by  this  laft  author,  in  his  own  words,  are  the 
following.  “ I.  Error  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  places  in  the  common  fea  chart.  2.  Error  in 
finding  out  the  difference  of  longitude  by  the  common  fea 
chart.  3.  Error  in  the  lying  and  bearing  of  places  one  ftom 
another,  in  the  common  fea  chart.  4.  Error  in  fetting  of 
places  out  of  the  commnn  fea  chart  into  the  globe.  5.  Er- 
ror in  {hewing  the  dillances  of  places  in  the  common  fea 
chart.” 

In  order  to  corredt  thefe  errors  of  the  plane  chart,  Gerard 
Mercator,  in  the  year  1556,  publifhed  a chart,  in  which  the 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  ftraight  lines,  as  in  the 
plane  chart  ; but  in  order  to  compenfate  the  errors  ariling 
from  the  parallelifm  of  the  meridians,  he  increafed  each  de- 
gree or  portion  of  the  meridian  with  its  diltance  from  the 
equator.  It,  however,  appears,  that  his  charts  had  no  claim 
to  accuracy  ; for  the  intervals  between  the  parallels  of  each 
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ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  chart,  as  given  by  Blundevillc 
in  his  Exercifes,  page  75 6,  do  not  agree  with  the  differences 
of  the  correfponding  meridional  parts  of  thofe  parallels. 
Thus,  the  difference,  according  to  the  chart,  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  50  and  60  degrees,  is  ltfs  than  the  difference  of 
the  meridional  parts  of  thofe  parallels  ; and  that  between  the 
parallels  of  70  and  80  degrees  is  upwards  of  4 degrees  lefs 
than  the  truth.  It  is  hence  evident  Mercator  had  no  certain 
fixed  rule  for  dividing  the  enlarged  meridian.  The  difco- 
very  of  a rule  for  this  purpofe  was  left  to  Wright,  who 
publifhed  the  firft  table  for  that  purpofe  in  his  book  above 
mentioned  ; in  the  preface  to  which  he  expreffes  himfeif  a3 
follows  : “ But  to  come  to  thofe  that  may  perhaps  objedt, 
I doe  but  aBmn  agere,  in  doing  no  more  then  hath  bin  done 
alreadie  by  Gerardus  Mercator  in  his  univtrfali  mappe  of 
the  world  many  years  fince.  I muff  anfwer,  that  indeed  by 
occafion  of  that  mappe  of  Mercator,  I firll  thought  of  cor- 
redling  fo  many,  and  groffe  errors,  arid  abfurdities,  as  I have 
alreadie  touched,  and  are  hereafter  at  large  (hewed  in  the 
common  fea-chart,  by  increafing  the  diftances  of  the  paral- 
lels from  the  requinodtial  towards  the  poles,  in  fuch  fort, 
that  at  every  point  of  latitude  in  the  chart,  a fmall  part  of 
the  meridian  might  have  the  fame  proportion  almoft  to  the 
like  part  of  the  parallel,  that  it  hath  in  the  globe.  But  the 
way  how  this  fhould  be  done,  I learned  neither  of  Mercator, 
nor  of  any  man  elfe.  And  in  that  point  I wifh  I had  been 
as  wife  as  he,  in  keeping  it  more  charily  to  myfelf.  For 
fo  perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  beneficiall  to  me.” 

In  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  Wright’s  exprefs  decla- 
ration, that  no  man  taught  him  the  true  method  of  enlarging 
the  meridian  line  ; and  as  all  charts  prior  to  his  difeovery 
were  erroneous  in  this  increafe  of  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
he,  confequentiy,  was  th'e  firll  difeoverer  of  the  true  method 
of  conllrudting  this  kind  of  a chart.  We  cannot  omit  men  - 
tioning,  in  this  place,  Wright’s  very  ingenious  idea  of  tranf- 
ferring  the  Lveral  circles,  &c.  on  the  globe  to  a plane  fur- 
face.  “ Suppofe,  fays  he,  a fphaerical  fuperficies,  with  me- 
ridians, parallels,  rumbes,  and  the  whole  hydrographicall 
defeription  drawn  thereupon,  to  be  inferibed  into  a concave 
cylinder,  their  axes  agreeing  in  one. 

Let  the  fphaSrical  fuperticies  fwell  like  a bladder,  (whiles 
it  is  in  blowing),  asqually  alwayes  in  every  part  theteof  (that 
is,  as  much  in  longitude  as  in  latitude)  till  it  apply,  and 
jovn  itfelf  (round  about,  and  all  alongil  till  towards  either 
pole)  unto  the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  cylinder  : each  pa- 
rallel upon  this  fphterical  fuperficies  increafing  fucceffively 
from  the  aquino&ial  towards  either  pole,  until  it  come  to  be 
of  aequal  diameter  with  the  cylinder,  and  confequently  the 
meridians  Hill  widening  themfelves,  till  they  come  to  be  fo 
lar  diilant  every  where  each  from  other  as  they  are  at  the 
aquinodial.  Thus  it  may  moll  eafily  bee  underfiood,  how  a 
fplnerical  fuperficies  may  (by  extenlion)  be  made  a cylindri- 
cal, and  confequently  a plain  parallelogram  fuperficies  ; be- 
caufe  the  fuperficies  of  a cylinder  is  nothing  elfe  but  a plain 
parallelogram  wound  about  two  equal  equidiftant  circles 
that  have  one  common  axtree  perpendicular  upon  the  centers 
of  them  both,  and  the  peripheries  of  each  of  them  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  parallelogram  as  the  diftance  betwixt  tho'fe 
circles,  or  height  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
thereof.  So  as  the  nauticall  planifphaere  may  be  defined  to 
be  nothing  elfe  but  a parallelogram  made  of  the  fphxrical 
fuperficies  of  an  hydrographical  globe  inferibed  into  a con- 
cave cylinder,  both  their  axes  concurring  in  one  ; and  the 
fphxrical  fuperficies  fwelling  in  every  part  equally  in  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  tiil  every  one  of  the  parallels  thereupon 
be  inferibed  into  the  cylinder,  (each  parallel  growing  as 
great  as  the  /equinoctial,')  or  till  the  whole  fphxrical  fuperfi- 
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cies  touch  and  apply  itfclf  every  where  to  the  concavity  of 
the  cylinder. 

In  tins  nautical  planifphere  thus  conceived  to  be  made, 
all  places  muft  needs  be  iituate  in  the  fame  longitudes,  lati- 
tudes, and  directions  or  courfes,  and  upon  the  fame  meridians, 
parallels,  and  rumbes,  that  they  were  in  the  globe,  bccaufe 
that  at  every  point  between  the  oequinoclial  and  the  pole, 
we  underhand  the  fphaerica!  fuperiicies  whereof  this  plani- 
fphere  is  conceived  to  be  made,  to  fvvell  equally  as  much  in 
longitude  as  in  latitude  (til  it  joyn  itfelf  unto  the  concavity 
of  the  cylinder)  fo  as  hereby  no  part  thereof  is  any  way  ail- 
torted  or  difplaced  out  of  his  true  and  natural  fituation  upon 
his  metidian,  parallel,  or  rumbe,  but  only  dilated  and  en- 
larged: the  meridians  alfo,  parallels,  and  rumbes,  dilating 
and  enlarging  themfelves  likewife,  at  every  point  of  latitude 
in  the  fame  proportion. 

Now  then  let  us  diligently  confider  of  the  geometrical 
lineaments,  that  is,  the  meridians,  rumbes,  and  parallels  of 
this  imaginary  nautical  planifphere,  that  we  may  in  like 
manner  exprelfe  the  fame  in  the  mariners  chart.  For  fo  un- 
doubtedly we  fhall  have  therein  a true  hydrographical  de- 
feription  of  all  places,  in  t'neir  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  di- 
rections, or  refpettive  fituations  each  from  other,  according 
to  the  points  ot  the  compaffe  in  all  things  correfpondent  to 
the  globe,  without  either  fenfible  or  explicable  error. 

Since,  in  this  projection,  the  parallels  are  all  made  equal 
to  the  equator,  it  is  evident  they  are  enlarged  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  radius  to  the  co-lines  of  their  refpeftive  lati- 
tudes : wherefore,  the  meridian,  in  order  to  preferve  every 
its  proportion  to  the  feveral  parallels  thus  encreafed,  mult, 
at  the  latitude  of  each  parallel,  be  enlarged  in  the  propor- 
tion of  t'ne  radius  to  the  co-line  ol  the  latitude,  or  fo  that 
the  length  of  a minute  of  the  true  or  proper  meridian, 
which  upon  the  globe  is  the  fame  in  all  latitudes,  and  equal 
to  tiie  length  ot  a minute  of  the  equator,  may  be  to  the 
length  of  a minute  on  the  enlarged  in  any  latitude,  as  the 
co-fine  of  the  latitude  to  radius;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  as 
radius  to  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  : Therefore,  the  length 
of  a minute  on  the  proper  meridian  null  be  to  the  length 
of  a minute  on  the  enlarged  meridian,  at  any  latitude,  as 
radius  to  the  fecant  of  that  latitude.  Hence,  a table  of  na- 
tural fecants,  to  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
and  whofe  radius  is  i,  will  exprefs  the  feveral  lengths  of  the 
enlarged  meridian  at  the  latitudes  belonging  to  thofe  fecants 
refpedtively.  And,  hence,  the  fum  of  the  fecants  of  all  the 
minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  quadrant,  to  the  degree 
and  minute  of  any  parallel’s  latitude,  will  be,  in  minutes  of 
the  equator,  or  nautical  miles,  the  length  of  that  part  of 
the  enlarged  meridian  which  is  contained  between  the  equator 
and  the  given  parallel.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Wright  con- 
ftrufted  his  “ Table  of  Latitudes  for  graduating  a Meridian 
in  the  general  Sea-Chart,”  to  every  degree  and  minute  of 
the  quadrant,  which  has  fince  obtained  the  general  name  of 
“ A Table  of  Meridional  Parts;”  and  by  the  French,  that 
of  “ Latitudes  Croiffantes.” 

The  above  method  of  dividing  the  meridian  is  not  ftridly 
geometrical ; and,  in  order  to  fhew  that  Wright  knew  this 
to  be  the  cafe,  we  cannot  avoid  extrading  the  following 
paragraph  from  his  Correction  of  Certain  Errors , &c.  p.  12. 
But  in  this  table  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  ufe  fuch  ex- 
adnefs,  as  that  thereby  (in  drawing  the  lineaments  of  the 
nautical  planifphere)  fenfible  error  might  be  avoided.  He 
that  lifteth  to  be  more  precife,  may  make  the  like  table  to 
decades  ortennes  of  feconds,  out  of  “ Joachimus  Rhceticus 
his  Canon  Magnus  Triangulorum.”  Notwithftanding,  the 
geometrician  that  defireth  exad  truth,  cannot  be  fatisfied 
neither  : for  whofe  fake  and  further  fatisfadion,  I thought 


good  to  adjoyn  alfo  this  geometrical  conceit  of  dividing  a 
meridian  of  the  nautical  planilpheere.” 

“ Let  the  equinoctial  and  meridian  be  drawn  upon  a 
globe  : Let  the  meridian  (divided  into  degrees,  minutes, 
feconds,  &c.)  roul  upon  a {freight  line,  beginning  at  the 
eqitinoBial,  the  globe  fwelling  in  the  mean  time  in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  femid  ameter  thereof  may  be  alwaies  equal  to  the 
fecant  of  the  angle,  or  arch  conteined  between  the  equinoc- 
tial and  femidiameter,  infilling  at  right  angles  upon  the 
forefaid  ilraight  line  : the  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds. 
See.  of  the  meridian,  noted  in  the  {freight  line,  as  they  come 
to  touch  the  fame,  are  the  divi lions  ot  the  meridian  in  the 
nautical  planifphere.  And  this  conceit  of  dividing  the 
meridian  of  the  nautical  planifphere  may  fatisfie  the  curious 
exacfnefs  of  the  geometrician  ; but  for  mechanical  ufe,  the 
table'before  mentioned  may  fuffice.” 

The  above  paragraph  feems  to  have  induced  feveral  emi- 
nent mathematicians  to  endeavour  to  difeover  a more  accu- 
rate method  of  enlarging  the  meridian  : and,  in  the  year 
1645,  a method,  ftri&ly  accurate,  was  publifhed,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  Norwood’s  Epitome  of  Navigation,  by  Mr  Henry 
Bond.  This  method  appears  to  have  been  difeovered  by 
chance;  but  neither  the  name  of  the  difeoverer,  nor  the 
time  when  it  was  difeovered,  are  known.  The  demonftra- 
tion  of  this  method  was  {fill  wanting  : this,  however,  was 
given,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  excellent  Mr.  James  Gre- 
gory of  Aberdeen,  in  his  Exercitationes  Geometric,  publiftied 
in  the  year  1668,  but  not  without  a long  train  of  reafoning: 
and  in  the  year  1690,  a more  concife  demonff ration  was 
given  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  of 
London,  N°  219.  vol.  xix.  Both  thefe  demonftrations  are 
reprinted  in  the  2d  volume  of  Baron  Maferes’  Scriptores  Lo- 
garithmic':, printed  in  the  year  1791. 

In  Dr.  Halley’s  demon {f ration,  it  is  {hewn,  that  if,  “ in 
the  common  tables  of  logarithmic  tangents,  the  indices  alone 
be  confidered  as  integers,  and  all  the  r eft  of  the  places  as 
decimals;  then  the  difference  between  the  logarithm  of  the 
radius,  and  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  half  the  complement 
of  any  given  latitude,  divided  by  0.000  126331  14,  &c.  will 
be  the  meridional  parts  corresponding  to  that  latitude.” 
For  the  demonstration  of  this  proportion,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Meridional  Parts.  Dr.  Halley  has 
{hewn  various  other  methods  of  conftrudling  a table  of  me- 
ridional parts. 

Chart,  globular,  is  a projection  fo  called  from  the  con- 
formity it  bears  to  the  globe  itfelf.  This  projection  was 
propofed  by  Meff.  Senex,  Wilfon,  and  Harris,  in  which  the 
meridians  are  inclined,  the  parallels  equidiftant  and  curvi- 
linear, and  the  rhumb-lines  real  fpirals,  as  on  the  furface  of 
the  globe.  From  this  laft  property,  it  is  evident  it  can  be 
of  very  little  ufe  in  navigation  ; as  a map,  however,  it  has  its 
advantages. 

Chart,  reduced,  is  that  in  which  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  reprefented  by  Ilraight  lines  ; thefe  laft  are  parallel 
to,  and  equidiftant  from,  each  other;  but  the  former  being 
directed  to  the  pole,  are  not  parallel : and  hence  a rhumb - 
line  on  this  chart  is  a curve,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  little  ufe 
in  navigation.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal,  but  thofe 
of  the  extreme  and  intermediate  parallels  are  unequal ; the 
length  of  each  extreme  parallel  being  equal  to  the  length  of 
a degree  on  the  median,  multiplied  by  the  cofine  of  the 
correfponding  parallels.  A chart  of  this  kind  will  anfvver 
tolerably  well  for  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth,  but  not 
for  parts diftant  from  the  equator,  urtlefs  fora  fmall country, 
and  then  only  as  a map. 

Chart,  Jpheroidal,  a chart  adapted  to  the  fpheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth.  In  Mercator’s  chart,  the  figure  of  the 
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earth  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  a perfect  fphere  : but  theory- 
confirmed  by  obfervation  has  (hewn  it  to  be  an  oblate  fphe- 
roid.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  theory,  found  the  ratio  of 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  axis  to  be  as  230  to  229.  By 
comparing  menfurations  made  at  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
this  proportion  has  been  found  to  vary  confiderably,  fome 
making  it  more,  and  others  lefs,  than  what  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
afligned.  From  a comparifon  of  the  meafure  of  a degree  in 
Fiance  with  that  at  the  polar  circle,  the  diameter  of  the 
equator  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  was  found  to  be  as  178  to 
177.  Vide  Degree  du  Meriditn,  &c.  Paris,  1741,  p.  lvi. 
According  to  Don  George  Juan,  this  proportion  is  as  2 66_ 
to  265  ; and  agreeable  thereto  he  calculated  a table  of  me- 
ridional parts  for  the  fpheroid.  Again,  M.  Du  Sejour,  from 
a comparifon  of  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  feconds 
in  different  latitudes,  concludes  the  proportion  to  be  as  321 
to  320.  Traice  Analytique,  tom.  ii.  p.  270.  And,  agree- 
able to  this  proportion,  J.  De  Mendoza  Rios,  efq.  calculated 
a table  of  meridional  parts  for  the  fpheroid,  which  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  Connoiffance  des  Temps  pourl’unnee  1793. 

In  the  year  1758  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  publifhed  the  firfl 
fpheroidal  chart,  in  his  “ New  Principles  ot  Geography  and 
Navigation,”  adapted  to  don  George  Juan’s  proportion  of 
the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth’s  axis.  Thefe  charts 
have  not,  however,  come  into  general  ufe. 

Chart,  variation,  a Mercator’s  chart,  upon  which  are 
laid  down  curve  lines,  reprefenting  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs  at  thofe  places  through  which  they  pafs.  This  chart 
was  firfl  confli  ucled  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  year  1700,  with 
a view  to  find  the  longitude.  Since  the  variation  at  the 
fame  place  is  liable  to  an  annual  change,  the  above  chart,  in 
a few  years,  became  almoft  tifelefs.  in  the  years  1744  and 
1756,  it  was  republifhed  in  London  by  Mcffrs.  Mountain 
and  Dodfon,  from  nearly  one  hundred  thoufand  obferva- 
tions.  It  was  alfo  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  17 63,  by  M.  Beilin, 
and  again  at  London  in  the  years  178S  and  1794.  Varia- 
tion charts,  adapted  to  different  years,  have  been  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Dunn.  Vide  Dr.  Mackay’s  Longitude, 
vol.i.  p.  264.  For  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
fea  by  this  method,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Lon- 
gitude ; fee  alfo  Variation. 

Chart  of  the  Inclination , or  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle , 
contains  curve  lines  exprefiing  the  quantity  of  the  inclination 
or  dip  of  the  needle  at  thofe  places  through  which  they  pafs* 
A chart  of  this  kind,  for  a fmall  portion  of  England  and 
France,  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  William  Whilton,  in  his  trea- 
tife  entitled  “ The  Longitude  and  Latitude  found  by  the 
Inclinatory  or  Dipping  Needle,”  printed  at  London  in  172  x. 
In  the  year  176S,  M.  Wilcke  of  Sweden  publifhed  a general 
chart,  exhibiting  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  in  the  moll  frequented 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  chart  was  re-publifhed  by  M.  Le 
Monnier,  in  his  treatife  “ Loix  du  Magnetilme,”  printed  at 
Paris  in  1776. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  find  the  latitude  by  means  of  a 
chart  of  the  inclination  of  the  needle;  and  by  both  inclination 
and  declination  of  the  needle,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
might  be  found,  provided  the  theory  of  the  variation  was 
known,  and  inttruments  could  be  conftrudted  to  fhew  the 
quantity  of  the  variation  and  dip,  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

Charts,  Canf ruction  of. 

1.  Of  the  plane  chart. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  which  the  chart  is  in- 
tended to  contain,  and  the  extent  from  ealt  to  welt  being 
fixed  upon  ; a line  is  to  be  drawn  near  the  fide  or  end  of  a 
fheet  of  paper,  in  length  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
chart,  from  north  to  fouth  ; and  this  line  is  to  be  divided 


into  degrees,  and  numbered  accordingly.  From  each  end 
of  this  line  perpendiculars  are  to  be  drawn,  and  mace 
equal  to  the  intended  extent  of  the  chart  from  ealt  to 
welt,  and  their  extremities  are  to  be  joined  by  a ftraight  line. 
If  the  chart  is  to  commence  at  or  near  the  equator,  and  to 
extend  only  a few  degrees  of  latitude,  the  divifions  of  the 
parallels  may  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  meridian  : but  if  the 
chart  begins  at  any  confiderable  diftance  from  the  equator,  it 
will  conduce  to  accuracy  to  make  the  length  of  each  degree 
of  the  parallel  equal  to  the  co-fine  of  the  mean  latitude,  the 
radius  being  60  minutes;  or,  the  extreme  parallels  may  be 
divided  according-  to  the  above  proportion,  and  in  that  cafe 
it  will  become  a reduced  chart.  Meridians  and  parallels  are 
there  to  he  drawn  at  convenient  diftances. 

A fcale  is  now  to  be  made  of  {lift  paper  or  pafteboard, 
equal  in  length  to  the  extent  of  the  chart  from  ealt  to  weft, 
and  divided  and  numbered  accordingly.  By  this  fcale,  the 
politions  of  thofe  places  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
chart  are  very  eafily  laid  down,  by  placing  the  divided  edge 
of  the  fcale  over  the  latitude  of  the  given  place  ; and  under 
the  given  longitude,  a mark  being  made  will  reprefent  the 
polition  of  the  place  on  the  chart. 

A compals  is  to  be  infested  in  any  convenient  place  of 
the  chart,  an  arrow  file  wing  the  direction  of  the  flood  tide 
or  current.  The  times  of  high  water  at  full  and  change 
are  to  be  marked  in  their  proper  places,  expreffed  in  Roman 
characters  ; foundings  and  quality  of  the  ground  at  bottom, 
the  leading  marks  to  avoid  dangers,  &c. 

II.  Of  a Mercator's  Chart . v 

A Mercator’s  chart,  for  any  given  portion  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  is  con  drafted  as  follows: 

The  limit  of  the  propoied  chart  is  firfl  to  be  determined, 
that  is,  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  which 
it  is  to  contain,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  of 
its  commencement. 

Find  the  meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  degree  of 
latitude  within  the  intended  limits  of  the  chart,  and  take  the 
difference  between  each,  and  that  correfponding  to  the  lealt 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  chart ; and  reduce  thefe  differences 
to  degrees,  by  dividing  by  60. 

A parallel,  reprefenting  that  of  the  lead  latitude,  is  to  be 
drawn  ; upon  which  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  propofed 
difference  of  longitude,  from  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  is  to  be 
laid  off,  and  divided  into  degrees,  and  fmaller  portions  if 
convenient,  and  numbered  at  each  fifth  or  tenth  degree. 
From  each  end  of  this  parallel  a perpendicular  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  made  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  meridional 
parts  of  the  extreme  latitudes  taken  from  the  divided  paral- 
lel ; and  the  ends  of  thefe  meridians  are  to  be  joined  by  a 
ftraight  line,  which  will  reprefent  the  other  extreme  parallel, 
and  which  is  to  be  divided  and  numbered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  firfi  drawn  parallel  ; the  meridians  are  then  to  be 
divided  into  degrees,  and  numbered  at  every  fifth  or  tenth 
degree. 

Take  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
beginning  of  the  chart,  and  the  next  fifth  or  tenth  degree 
of  latitude  from  the  divided  parallel,  and  lay  it  off  from  the 
firfl:  parallel  on  each  of  the  fcale  meridians,  and  join  thefe 
points  by  a ftraight  line.  In  like  manner,  the  meridional 
difference  of  latitude  anfwering  to  each  fucceffive  interval  of 
five  or  ten  degrees,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  firfl:  drawn  pa- 
rallel and  Laid  off,  and  the  correfponding  parallels  are  to  be 
drawn  and  numbered  accordingly,  and  the  intermediate 
fpaces  are  to  be  fubdivided.  If  the  chart  is  upon  a large 
fcale,  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude  anfwering  to 
each  degree,  is  to  be  laid  off  from  the  lealt  parallel. 
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If  the  chart  is  intended  to  be  upon  a larger  fcale,  equi- 
multiples of  the  intervals  are  to  be  taken,  fuch  as  will  anfwer, 
to  the  propofed  extent  of  the  chart. 

A flip  of  ftrong  paper  is  to  be  divided  and  numbered  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  firlt  drawn  parallel.  Now,  each 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  chart  is  to  be  laid  down,  by 
placing  the  flip  of  paper  fo  that  its  extreme  points  of  di- 
viiion  may  be3t  the  latitude  of  the  given  place  on  each  me- 
ridian ; then,  under  the  longitude  of  the  place  a mark  is  to 
be  made,  which  will  reprefent  the  pofition  of  that  place.  In 
like  manner,  all  the  places  on  the  coaflare  to  be  laid  down 
and  connefled  by  obfervatiens  made  on  the  coaft  ; or  if  no 
Iketch  had  been  previouflv  made,  the  contour  of  the  coaft 
is  to  be  drawn  agreeable  to  the  bell  charts.  Meridians  and 
parallels  are  to  be  drawn  through  every  fifth  or  tenth  de- 
gree of  latitude  and  longitude  and  extended  to  the  coaft. 

A compafs  is  to  be  inferted  in  fome  convenient  part  of 
the  chart,  and  the  points  extended  to  the  land:  an  anchor 
is  to  be  drawn  where  there  is  good  anchoring  ground,  and 
in  places  where  it  is  fafe  only  to  flop  a tide,  an  anchor  with- 
out a ftock  is  to  be  laid  down.  The  foundings,  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  the  times  of  high  water  at  full  and  change, 
& c.  are  to  be  marked  in  their  proper  places. 

For  the  method  of  laying  down  a Mercator’s  chart  by 
means  of  a fcale  of  logarithmic  tangents,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Mackay’s  Treatife  on  Navigation,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding,  and  alfo  the  remaining  part 
of  this  article  are  extrafted. 

III.  Of  the  Variation  Chart. 

Having  conftrudted  a general  chart  according  to  Merca- 
tor’s projeftion,  mark  down  with  dots  all  the  places  in  which 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  has  been  afeertained  ; 
then  draw  lines  through  thofe  points  having  the  fame  decli- 
nation. Thefe  lines,  or  arcs,  are  called  lines  of  declination  ; 
hnd  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  as  far  as  the  variation  is 
known  the  chart  will  be  completed. 

Charts,  manner  of  uftng. 

The  principal  ufe  of  a chart  is,  to  find  the  courfe  and 
diftance  between  any  two  places  within  its  limits,  and  to 
lay  down  the  place  of  a fhip  on  it,  fo  that  the  pofition  of 
the  fhip  with  refpedl  to  the  intended  port,  the  adjacent 
land,  ifiands,  &c.  may  be  readily  perceived. 

As  it  is  incompatible  wuth  the  plan  of  the  prefent  work 
to  infert  large  charts,  therefore,  in  performing  the  following 
examples,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  pradlitioner  has  the  neceffary 
charts  befide  him. 

I.  Use  of  the  Plane  Chart. 

Proelem  I. 

To  find  the  Latitude  of  a Place,  on  the 'Chart. 

Rule. — Take  the  neareft  diftance  between  the  given  place 
and  the  neareft  parallel  of  latitude,  which  being  applied 
the  fame  way  on  the  divided  meridian,  from  the  point  of  in- 
terfedlion  of  the  parallel  and  meridian,  will  give  the  lati- 
tude of  the  propofed  place. 

Example. — Required  the  latitude  of  Port  Louis,  in  the 
ifle  of  France. 

The  lead  diftance  between  Port  Louis  and  the  neareft 
parallel  being  laid  the  fame  way  on  the  meridian,  from  the 
extremity  of  that  parallel,  will  reach  to  200  8'  S.  the  lati- 
tude required. 

Problem  II. 

To  find  the  Courfe  and  Diftance  between  two  given  Places  on 
the  Chart. 

Rule. — Lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  given  places,  and 


take  the  neareft  diftance  between  the  center  of  any  of  the 
compaires  on  the  chart  and  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  move 
this  extent  along,  fo  as  one  point  of  the  compafs  may 
touch  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  and  the  llraight  line  joining 
the  points  may  be  perpendicular  thereto  ; then  will  the  other 
point  fliew  the  courfe,  and  the  interval  between  the  places 
being  applied  to  the  fcale,  will  give  the  required  dif- 
tance. 

Example. — Required  the  courfe  and  diftance  from  Cape 
St.  Andre  to  Cape  St.  Sebaftian,  both  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
dagafear  ? 

The  edge  of  a fcale  being  laid  over  the  two  places,  then-, 
by  moving  the  compafs  as  diredled,  the  courfe  will  be  found 
to  be  N.E.  i E.  and  the  interval  between  them  will  meafure 
105  leagues. 

Problem  III. 

The  Courfe  and  Diftance  failed  from  a known  Place  being 
given  to  find  ihe  Ship's  Place  on  the  Chart . 

Rule. — Lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  place  failed  from, 
parallel  to  the  given  courfe  ; then  take  the  given  diftance 
from  the  fcale  on  the  chart,  and  lay  it  off  from  the  given 
place  by  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  and  it  will  give  the  point 
on  the  chart  reprefenting  the  place  of  the  fhip. 

Example — The  correct  courfe  of  a fhip  from  Cape  St. 
Maria,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  La  Plata,, 
was  N.E.  by  E.  and  the  diftance  23S  leagues.  Required 
the  place  of  the  fhip  on  the  chart  ? 

The  edge  of  the  fcale  being  laid  over  Cape  St.  Maria,  in 
a N.E.  by  E.  direction,  and  the  diftance  238  leagues,  laid 
off  from  Cape  St.  Maria  by  the  edge  of  the  fcale,'  will  give 
the  place  of  the  fhip,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in  latitude 
28° 15' S. 

Problem  IV. 

Given  the  Latitude  in,  and  Meridian  Diftance , to  lay  down  the 
Place  of  the  Ship  on  the  Chart. 

Rule. — Through  that  place  from  which  the  meridian  dif- 
tance is  reckoned,  let  a meridian  be  drawn,  then  lay  a fcale 
over  the  given  latitude,  and  the  meridian  diftance  being 
taken  from  the  fcale  on  the  chart,  and  laid  off  by  the  edge 
of  the  fcale  from  the  point  of  its  interfefftion  with  the  me- 
ridian, will  give  the  fhip’s  place. 

The  manner  of  performing  this  problem  is  obvious;  and 
the  various  other  problems  that  may  be  refolved  on  the  plane 
chart,  require  no  further  explanation,  being  only  the  coir- 
ftrudlioB  of  the  remaining  problems  in  plane  failing. 

II.  Use  of  Mercator’s  Chart. 

Problem  I. 

To  find  the  Latitude  of  a Place  with  the  Chart. 

Rule. — This  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  Problem  I,, 
on  the  plane  chart. 

Problem  II. 

To  find  the  Longitude  of  a Place  on  the  Chart. 

Rule. — Take  the  leaf!  diftance  between  the  given  place 
and  the  neareft  meridian,  which  being  laid  off  on  the  equator, 
or  divided  parallel,  from  the  point  of  interfedtion  of  the 
parallel  and  meridian,  will  give  its  longitude. 

Example.  — Required  the  longitude  of  Funchal  in  the 
ifland  of  Madeira  ? 

The  leaf!  diftance  being  taken  between  Funchal  and  the 
neareft  meridian,  and  laid  off  from  the  interfeffion  of  that 
meridian  with  the  divided  parallel,  will  give  17°  6'  W.  the 
longitude  required. 
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Problem  III. 

To  find  ihe  Courfe  between  two  given  Places  on  Mercator' ' s 
Chart. 

Rule. — For  the  manner  of  performing  this  problem, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ufe  of  the  plane  chart,  Pro- 
blem II. 

Proelem  IV. 

To  find  the  Di/lance  between  two  given  Places  on  ihe 
Chart. 

1.  When  the  given  places  are  under  the  fame  meri- 
dian. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  each  ; then,  the  difference, 
or  fum  of  their  latitudes  according  as  they  are  on  the 
fame,  or  on  oppofite  Tides  of  the  equator,  will  be  the  dif- 
tance  required. 

Example. — Required  the  diftance  between  the  neared 
extremities  of  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  Gaudaloupe  ? 

Latitude  of  fouthernmod  extremity  of 
Gaudaloupe  - ijj0  N. 

Latitude  of  northernmod  extremity  of 
Grenada  ...  120  14'  N. 

Didance  - - - 33S=:2i8  M. 

2.  When  the  given  places  are  under  the  fame  parallel. 
Rule. — If  that  parallel  is  the  equator,  the  difference,  or 

fum  of  their  longitudes,  found  by  Problem  II.  is  the  dif- 
tance between  them.  If  not,  take  half  the  interval  between 
the  given  places,  lay  it  off  on  the  meridian  on  each  fide  of 
the  given  parallel,  and  the  intercepted  degrees  will  be  the 
dilfance  between  the  places. 

If  the  given  parallel  is  near  the  north  or  fouth  extremity 
of  the  chart,  the  following  method  may  be  ufed.  Take 
an  extent  of  a few  degrees  from  that  part  of  the  meridian 
where  the  given  parallel  is  the  middle  of  the  extent  • then 
the  number  of  extents,  and  parts  of  an  extent,  contained 
between  the  given  places,  being  multiplied  by  the  length 
of  an  extent,  will  give  the  required  didance. 

Example. — Required  the  di dance  between  Cape  Cantin 
and  Funchal,  both  lying  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  ? 

By  proceeding  as  directed  above,  the  didance  will  be 
found  to  be  6°  44',  or  134J  leagues. 

3.  When  the  given  places  differ  both  in  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. 

Rule. — Find  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  given 
places,  and  take  it  from  the  equator,  or  graduated  parallel ; 
then,  lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  given  places,  and  move 
or  Hide  one  point  of  the  compafs  along  the  edge  of  the  fcale, 
until  the  other  point  juft  touches  a parallel.  Now,  the 
didance  between  the  place  where  the  point  of  the  compafs 
reded,  and  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  edge  of  the  fcale 
and  parallel  being  applied  to  the  equator  or  divided  parallel, 
will  give  the  didance  between  the  places  in  degrees  and  parts 
of  a degree  ; which,  multiplied  by  60,  will  give  the  didance 
in  miles. 

Example. — Required  the  didance  between  Cape  Finiderre 
and  Porto  Santo  ? 

Take  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  given  places, 
viz.  90  54',  from  the  graduated  parallel,  and  move  one  point 
of  the  compafs  alon^  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  laid  previoufly 
over  thefe  places,  until  the  other  point  juft  touches  a paral- 
lel ; now,  the  interval  between  the  pi  ce  where  the  point 
of  the  compafs  refted,  and  the  point  of  inteifedition  of  the 
fcale  and  parallel,  being  applied  to  the  divided  parallel,  will 
meafure  110  24',  or  228  leagues. 

Remark. — To  fome  charts  a fet  of  feales  is  adapted  to 
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each  degree  of  latitude  within  the  limits  of  the  chart ; by 
which  the  diftance  between  any  two  places  is  eafily  mea- 
fured,  by  applying  that  diftance  to  the  fcale  anfwering  to 
the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  two  places. 

Problem  V. 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  in,  to  find  the  Ship's  Place 

on  the  Chart. 

Rule. — Lay  the  edge  of  a feale  over  the  given  latitude 
and  lay  off  the  given  longitude  from  the  firft  meridian,  or  the 
difference  of  longitude  from  the  neared;  meridian,  by  the 
edge  of  the  fcale,  and  the  fhip’s  place  will  be  obtained. 

Example. — The  latitude  is  470  .30'  N.  and  longitude 
120  15'  W.  ; it  is  required  to  lay  down  the  fhip’s  place  on 
the  chart  ? 

Lay  the  edge  of  the  fcale  over  the  latitude  470  so'  N.  ; 
then  take,  from  the  divided  parallel,  the  interval  between  io° 
and  120  15k  which  laid  off  by  the  edge  of  the  fcale  from 
the  meridian  of  io°,  will  give  the  (hip’s  place. 

Problem  VI. 

Given  the  Courfie  Jlecred  from  a known  Place , and  the  Latitude 
in , to  find  the  Ship's  Place  on  the  Chart. 

Rule  — Lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  place  failed  from, 
in  the  direction  of  the  given  courfe,  and  its  interfettion  with 
the  parallel  of  latitude  arrived  at  wili  be  the  place  of  the  ftnp. 

Example A (hip  from  the  Lizard  failed  S.W.  by  S.  and 

by  obfervation  is  in  latitude  45°  20'  N.  Required  the  place 
of  the  (hip  on  the  chart  ? 

The  edge  of  a fcale  being  laid  over  the  Lizard,  parallel  to 
the  S.W.  by  S.  rhumb,  will  interfeft  a parallel  drawn 
through  the  given  latitude,  4^°  20'  N.  in  the  (hip’s  place. 

Problem  VII. 

Given  the  Courfe  fleered , and  Dijlance  run  from  a known  Place ? 
to  lay  down  the  Ship's  Place  on  the  Chart. 

Rule. — Lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  place  failed  from, 
in  the  direction  of  the  given  courfe  ■ then,  take  the  diftance 
from  the  equator,  put  one  point  of  the  compafs  at  the  inter- 
feftion  of  any  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  and  the 
other  point  of  the  compafs  will  reach  to  a certain  place  by 
the  edge  of  the  Icale  ; now,  this  point  remaining  fixed, 
draw  in  the  other  point  of  the  compafs,  until  it  juft  touch 
the  above  parallel  ; apply  this  extent  to  the  equator,  or  di- 
vided parallel,  and  it  will  give  the  difference  of  latitude. 
Hence,  the  latitude  come  to  will  be  known  ; and  the  point 
of  interfedfion  of  the  correfponding  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  fcale,  will  be  the  place  of  the  (hip. 

Example. — A fnip  trom  Cape  St.  Vincent  failed  S.S.W. 
300  miles.  Required  the  fhip’s  place  on  the  chart  ? 

Lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  Cape  St  Vincent,  parallel  to 
the  S.S.W.  rhumb.  Take  the  diftance  five  degrees  from 
the  divided  parallel ; place  both  points  of  the  compafs  clofe 
to  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  fo  that  one  of  them  may  be  at  the 
interfedlion  of  a parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  fcale,  and  the 
other  on  that  fide  of  the  parallel  on  which  is  the  acute  angle 
formed  by  the  fcale  and  parallel.  Now  this  laft  point  of  the 
compafs  remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  diminifh  the  extent 
of  the  compafs,  until  the  other  point  touches  the  parallel, 
mid  this  extent  applied  to  the  divided  parallel,  will  meafure 
40  37' ; hence,  the  latitude  in,  is  320  if  N.  ; and  a parallel 
drawn  through  320  if,  will  interfedt  the  edge  of  the  fcale 
in  the  place  of  the  flup. 

Problem  VIII.  « 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  failed  from , the  Courfe  fiecrcd. , 
and  Longitude  come  to  ; to  find  the  Ship's  Place  on  the  Chart. 

Rule. — Draw  a meridian  through  the  longitude  come  to  ; 

then, 
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then,  lay  the  edge  of  a fcale  over  the  place  failed  from,  in 
the  direction  of  the  courfe,  and  its  interfedlion  with  the  me- 
ridian will  be  the  place  of  the  fhip. 

Example. — The  true  courfe  of  a (hip  from  Cape  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  the  iflaud  of  Bourbon,  was  N.E.  I N.  and  the  lon- 
gitude come  to  590  46'  E.  Required  the  (hip’s  place  on 
the  chart  ? 

The  edge  of  a fcale  laid  over  Cape  St.  Bernard,  in  a N.E. 
I N.  direction,  will  interfedl  a meridian  drawn  through  the 
given  longitude  46'  E-  which  will  reprefent  the  (hip’s 
place  ; the  latitude  of  which  is  15°  18'  S. 

Chart,  Biographical,  See  Biography.  See  alfo  Flay- 
fair’s  Chronology,  p.  247. 

Chart,  Chorographic , is  a delineation  of  particular 
countries. 

Chart,  Heliographic,  a defeription  or  delineation  of  the 
body  of  the  fun  and  of  the  maculae  or  fpots  obierved 
on  it. 

Chart,  Hiftorical.  See  History. 

Chart,  Stenographic,  a reprefentation  of  particular  ap- 
pearances of  the  ipots  of  the  moon,  or  of  her  appearance 
and  maculae. 

Chart,  Telegraphic,  a defeription  or  delineation  of  the 
telegraph  on  paper. 

Chart,  Topographic,  is  a fpecific  delineation  of  military 
pods  and  pofitions  in  given  tradts  of  country.  This  ought 
always  to  be  as  corredl  as  pofiible  in  regard  to  their  relative 
diftances  of  the  politions  and  more  elpecially  with  regard  to 
their  relative  heights.  It  is  in  this  refpedt  particularly  that 
military  furveys  and  reconnoiffances  are  defedtive.  The 
French  have  formed  companies  of  topographers  for  the 
purpofe  of  corredtlv  and  expeditioufly  pointing  out  to  ge- 
nerals and  other  commanding  officers  all  the  leading  points 
and  relative  fituations  of  ground  and  locality.  A general, 
however,  (hould  not  rely  implicitly  on  their  reports  or  deline- 
ations, but  ought  if  practicable  to  examine  the  principal  pofi- 
tions himfelf,  particularly  thofe  that  he  fixes  on  for  his  en- 
campments. 

CHART  A primarily  (ignifies  a fort  of  paper  made  of 
the  plant  papyrus  orbiblus. 

Charta  emporeiica,  in  Pharmacy,  &c.  a kind  of  paper 
made  very  foft  and  porous,  and  ufed  as  a (litre. 

Charta,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  cuftoms  for  a charter  or 
deed  in  writing.  See  Charter. 

Charta  de  forejla.  See  Charter  of  the  forejl. 

Charta  magna,  the  great  charter,  is  an  ancient  inftru- 
ment,  containing  feveral  privileges,  and  liberties,  granted 
to  the  church  and  (late,  by  Edward  the  Confeffor,  toge- 
ther with  others  relating  to  the  feudal  laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I.,  all  confirmed  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  about  thirty  times.  See  Magna  charta. 

Charta  mercatoria,  a charter  or  declaration  of  protedfion 
and  privileges  granted  to  foreign  merchants,  fir  11  pnbli(hed 
by  Edward  I.  in  1303;  who  alfo  afeertained  the  cullomsor 
duties,  which  thole  foreign  merchants,  in  return  for  the 
faid  charter,  were  to  pay  on  merchandize  exported  and 
imported.  Upon  the  grounds  of  this  famous  charter,  hif- 
torians  agree  that  this  king  was  the  firft  who  eflabliftied  the 
great  cuftoms  on  merchandize.  This  charter  was  confirmed 
by  Edward  III.  in  132S. 

Charta  pardonationis  fe  defendendo,  is  the  form  of  a 
pardon  for  a perfon’s  killing  another  man  in  his  own  de- 
fence. 

Charta  pardonationis  utlagarim,  is  the  form  of  a pardon 
of  a man  who  is  outlawed. 

Charta  fimpkx,  is  a fingle  deed,  or  deed-poll.  See 
Deed. 
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Charta,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Afia  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  where  the  Romans  had  a garrifon. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Paleftine,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jofhua  as  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  ; it  was  granted  to  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Mtrari. 

CHARTAGNE,  in  Military  Language,  a folid  retrench- 
ment almoft  always  withdrawn  from  the  enemy’s  view,  that 
is  thrown  up  in  a wood  or  forell  for  the  defence  of  an  im- 
portant pafs. 

CHARTA! A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a large  and  rich 
town  of  Afia,  fituated  to  the  eail  ot  Hircania. 

CHARTAN,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of 
Nephtali.  It  was  granted  to  the  Levites  of  this  tribe,  who 
were  of  the  family  of  Gerfhon. 

CHARTANI,  a people  of  Africa,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  Libya  near  Egvpt. 

CHARTARIUS,  the  fame  with  chartophylax. 

CHARTEL.  See  Cartel,  Champion,  Combat, 
Duel,  &c. 

CHARTER,  Charta,  in  Law,  an  inftrument  or  written 
evidence  ol  a thing  under  the  feal  of  a prince,  lord,  church, 
chapter,  or  community. 

The  word  charter  comes  from  the  Latin  charta,  anciently 
ufed  for  a public  or  authentic  adl ; from  Xcsst r,-„  thick  paper 
or  pafteboard,  whereon  public  ails  were  ufed  to  be  written. 

Bradlon  fays,  donations  are  fometimes  made  in  charters, 
in  perpetuam  rci  manor  1 am  ; and  Britton,  in  his  ,39th  chapter, 
divides  charteis  into  thofe  of  the  king  and  thole  of  private 
perfons. 

Charters  of  community , were  certain  privileges  firft  ob- 
tained by  violence,  cr  purchafe,  and  afterwards  freely  be- 
llowed by  emperors,  kings,  and  barons ; whereby  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  and  cities  were  enfranchifed,  all 
marks  of  fervitude  abolifhed,  and  thefe  cities,  &c.  were 
formed  into  corporations  and  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a council  and  Tnagiftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  The 
firft  perfon  who  conferred  thefe  privileges,  was  Lewis  the 
Grofs  in  France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury : and  his  example  was  loon  very  generally  followed. 
Thefe  charters  convey  a very  ftriking  reprefentation  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  inftitu- 
tiort  of  communities,  when  they  were  fubjedl  to  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  fuperior  lords  of  whom  they  held,  and 
had  fcarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Each  con- 
ceffion  in  thefe  charters  mud  be  confidered  as  a grant  of 
fome  new  privilege  which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy, 
and  each  regulation  as  a method  of  redreffing  fome  griev- 
ance under  which  they  formerly  laboured.  The  chatters  of 
communities  contain  likewife  the  firft  expedients  employed 
for  the  introdudlion  of  equal  laws  and  regular  governments. 
For  an  account  of  the  moll  important  articles  in  thefe  char- 
ters ranged  under  the  two  general  heads,  of  fuch  as  refpedt 
perfonal  fafety,  and  fuch  as  refpect  the  fecurity  of  property; 
See  Robertfon’s  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  348.  &c.  See  Cities. 

Among  royal  charters  granted  to  communities,  it  appears 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal  of  his  realm  of  England,  bearing  date  the 
24th  of  April,  1469,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  this 
prince,  did  “ for  him  and  his  heirs,  give  and  grant  licence 
unto  Walter  Haiiday,  Marfhall,  John  Cuff,  and  Robert  Mar- 
(hall,  Thomas  Grane,  Thomas  Calthorne,  William  Cliff,  Wil- 
liam Chriftian,  and  William  Eyneyfltam,  then  minftrels  of(the 
faid  king,  that  they  by  thcmfelves  (liould  be  in  deed  and 
name  one  body  and  cominality,  perpetual  and  capable  in  the 
law,  and  (hould  have  perpetual  (ucceffion  ; and  that  as  well 
the  minftrels  of  the  faid  king,  which  then  were,  as  other 
minftrels  of  the  faid  king  and  his  heirs  which  (hould  be  after- 
wards, 
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wards,  might  at  their  pleafure,  name,  chafe,  and  ordeine,and 
fucceffively  conttitute  from  among  themfelves,  one  marfhall, 
able  and  fit  to  remain  in  that  office  during  his  life,  and  alfo  2 
wardens  every  year  to  govern  the  faid  fraternity  and  guild.” 

The  original  charter  is  preferved  in  Rymer’s  Fosdera, 
tom.  xi.  Pro  fraternitate  minjlrallorum  regis.  James  the 
Firft,  upon  what  beneficial  principle  it  is  now  difficult  to 
difeover,  by  letters-patei.t  incorporated  the  muficians  of  the 
city  of  London  into  a company,  and  they  Hill  continue  to 
enjoy  privileges  in  corfequence  of  their  conllituting  a fra- 
ternity and  corporation  ; bearing  arms  azure,  a lwan  argent, 
within  a treffure  counter-flure,  or:  in  a chief,  gules,  a r'ofe 
between  two  lions,  or:  and  for  their  creft  the  celetfial  fign 
Lyra,  called  by  aftronomers  the  Orphean  Lyre.  Unluckily 
for  the  bons-vivans  of  this  tuneful  tribe,  they  have  no  hail  in 
the  city  for  feitive  delights  ! However,  on  days  of  greateft 
gourmandife,  the  members  of  this  body  are  generally  too 
btilily  employed  in  exhilerating  others,  comfortably  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  good  liv;ng  themfelves.  And  here  hiiloncal 
integrity  obliges  11s  to  fay,  that  this  company  has  ever  been 
held  in  derifion  by  real  profeflors,  who  have  regarded  it  as 
an  in Ititu cion  as  foreign  to  the  cultivation  and  profperity  of 
good  mulic,  as  the  train  bands  to  the  art  of  war.  Indeed 
the  only  ufes  that  have  hitherto  been  made  of  this  charter 
feem  the  affording  to  aliens  an  eafy  and  cheap  expedient  of 
acquiring  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enabling  them  to 
purfue  fome  more  profitable  and  refpeftable  trade  than  that 
of  fiddling;  as  well  as  empowering  the  company  to  keep 
out  of  proceffions  and  cityfeafts  every  ffreet  and  country- 
dance  player  of  fuperior  abilities,  to  thofe  who  have  the 
honour  of  being  ftyled  the  waits  of  the  corporation. 

The  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  muficians  of 
the  city  of  Weitminiter,  had  lain  dormant  from  that  time 
till  the  refforation  ; but  immediately  after  that  event,  the 
perfons  named  in  it,  who  were  Hill  living,  determined  to 
refeue  mulic  from  the  difgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
exert  their  authority  for  the  improvement  of  the  feierce, 
and  filtered  of  its  profeflors.  Fifty-two  muficians,  confiding 
of  the  king’s  band  and  other  profeflors,  natives  and  foreigners, 
the  molt  eminent  of  the  time,  were  enrolled  in  this  charter  as 
the  king’s  muficians ; “ and  all  fuch  as  are,  and  (ball  be  the 
muficians  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflors,  fhall  from 
henceforth  for  ever,  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  faid  graunt, 
be  a body  corporate  and  politique,  in  deed,  fadt,  and  name.” 

The  other  powers  granted  by  this  charter,  allowed  the 
corporation  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  make 
bye-laws  and  impofe  fines  on  fuch  as  tranfgrcffed  them, 
“ which  fines  they  fhall  have  to  their  own  ufe.” 

In  purfuance  of  thefe  powers,  the  corporation  hired  a 
room  in  Durham  Yard,  in  the  Strand,  within  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Weftminfter.  Their  fit'll  meeting  was  on  the 
22d  day  of  Oclober,  1661,  Nicholas  Laniere  then  being 
marflial ; from  which  day  they  proceeded  to  make  orders, 
fummoning,  fining,  and  profecuting  the  firft  profeflors  who 
dared  “ to  make  any  benefit  or  advantage  of  mufique  in 
England  or  Wales,”  without  firft  taking’out  a licence  bom 
their  fraternity.  Among  the  inftances  of  the  exercife  of 
their  power,  Jan.  13th,  1663,  it  was  “ ordered  that  Mat- 
thew Lock,  Chriftopher  Gibbons,  Dr.  Charles  Colman, 
and  William  Gregory,  do  come  to  the  chamber  at  Durham 
Yard,  on  Thurfday  next,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  bring  each  of  them  ten  pounds,  or  Ihew  caufe  to 
the  contrary.” 

This  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  oppreffive  and 
unmeaning  monopolies  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  long 
vexed  the  nation.  Such  a tyranny  as  this  over  the  profeflors 
of  a liberal  art,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  would  be  abufed  in 
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whatever  hands  it  was  lodged.  The  College  cf  Phyficians, 
which  fuperintends  the  dilpenfations  of  life  and  death,  may 
have  its  ufe  by  preventing  or  detecting  Charlataneru  ; but 
that  the  minilter  of  our  innocent  amulements  fliould  be  lub- 
je£t  to  any  other  controul  than  that  which  the  common  law 
of  the  realm  is  empowered  to  exercife  overmen  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees  in  the  ftate,  feems  at  bell  but  a wanton  and 
nielefs,  if  net  a noxious  delegation  of  power,  which  was 
left  likely  to  benefit  the  public,  or  Accelerate  the  progrefs 
of  the  art,  than  to  enable  artills  to  torment  and  hands 
each  other. 

It  appears  by  the  tranfadtion  s of  this  corporation,  the 
minutes  of  which  are  extant  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  191J,  that  the  meetings  of  its 
members  continued  no  longer  than  1679;  when  finding 
themfelves  involvtd  in  law  ft: its  and  incapable  of  enforcing 
the  power  they  afiumed,  and  penalties  they  threatened,  it 
was  thought  moft  adviftabie  to  leave  the  art  and  artifts  to 
the  negledft  or  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  fund  for  the  fupport  of  decayed  muficians  or  their 
families,  eflablifhed  in  1738,  and  formed  into  a regular  fo- 
ciety  of  muficians,  after  the  commemoration  of  Handel, 
in  17S4,  having  been  honoured  by  his  majtfty’s  immediate 
countenance  andprote&ion,  and  graciouflv allowed  to  affume 
the  title  of  Royal  Society  of  Muficians,  had  a charter  grant- 
ed them.  See  Commemoration  of  Handed,  and  Fund  for 
decayed  Muficians  and  their  families . 

Charter  of  the  forrjl , is  that  wherein  the  laws  of  the 
fore’ll  are  compriftd  and  eftablifhed.  In  the  time  of  king 
John,  and  that  of  his  fon,  Henry  III.  the  rigours  of  the 
feodal  tenures  and  the  foreft  laws  were  fo  warmly  maintained, 
that  they  occafioned  many  infurredtions  of  the  barons  or 
principal  feudatories  ; which  at  laft  produced  this  effedt, 
that  firft  king  John,  and  afterwards  his  fon,  conferred,  to 
the  two  famous  charters  of  Englifh  libei ties,  magna  carta , 
and  carta  de  forejla.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  redrels  many  grievances  and  incroachments  of  the 
crown  in  the  exertion  of  foreft  law.  This  charter,  as 
well  as  the  other,  was  eftabliflied,  confirmed,  and  fettled  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  See  Forest. 

Charter,  Great , Magna  charta.  See  Magna  charta. 

Charters  of  immunity  ox  franchise,  were  granted  to  fome 
towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom  they  depended, 
long  before  the  inftitution  of  communities  in  France.  But 
thefe  are  very  different  f ora  fuch  as  became  common  in  the 
1 2th  and  1 3th  centuries.  They  did  not  eredl  thefe  towns 
into  corporations  ; they  did  not  eftablilh  a municipal  govern- 
ment ; they  did  not  grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  ; 
they  contained  nothing  more  than  a manumiffion  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  yoke  of  fervitude  ; an  exemption  from 
certain  fervices  which  were  oppreffive  and  ignominious  ; and 
the  eftabliftiment  of  a fixed  tax  or  rent  which  they  were  to 
pay  to  their  lord  in  lieu  of  impofitions  which  he  could  for- 
merly lay  upon  them  at  pleafure.  Two  charters  of  this 
kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Roulillon,  one  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  A.  D.  1025,  are  Hill  extant.  Such  concef- 
fions,  it  is  probable,  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  a ftep  towards  the  more 
extenfive  privileges  conferred  by  Lewis  the  Grofs  on  the 
towns  within  his  domains.  See  Charters  of  community. 

Charters  of  the  king , are  thofe  whereby  a king  makes 
a grant  to  a perfon  or  community  ; v.  gr.  a charter  of 
exemption,  that  a perfon  fliould  not  be  impannelled  on  a jury, 
&c.  See  Letters  patent. 

Charter  of  pardon,  is  that  whereby  a perfon  is  forgiven 
a felony,  or  other  offence  again!!  the  king’s  crown  and 
dignity,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts.  See  Pardon. 

Charters 
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Charters  of  private  perfons,  are  deeds  and  inffrumertts 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  &c.  And  the  purchafer  of 
lands  (hall  have  all  the  charters,  deeds,  and  evidences  as  in- 
cident to  the  fame,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title.  Co. 
Litt.  6.  Charters  belong  to  a feoffee,  although  they  be 
not  fold  to  him,  inhere  the  feoffee  is  not  bound  to  a general 
warranty  of  the  land  ; for  there  they  (hall  belong  to  the 
feoffor,  if  they  be  fealed  deeds  or  wills  in  writing  ■ but 
other  charters  go  to  the  ter  tenant.  Moor.  Ca.  6S7.  Tne 
charters  belonging  to  the  feoffor,  in  cafe  of  warranty,  the  heir 
(hall  have,  though  he  hath  no  land  by  defcent,  for  the  pof- 
iibility  of  defcent  after.  1 Rep.  1. 

Charter  governments  in  the  Britijh  colonies , are  in  the 
nature  of  civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye- 
laws for  their  own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England  ; and  with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as 
are  fpecially  given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incor- 
poration. The  form  of  government  is  borrowed  from  that 
of  England.  They  have  a governor  named  by  the  king 
{or  in  fome  proprietary  colonies  by  the  proprietor),  who 
js  Iris  reprtfentative  or  deputy.  They  have  courts  ot  juftice 
of  their  own,  from  whofe  deciiion  an  appeal  (as  fome  fay, 
in  the  nature  of  a reference  by  way  of  arbitration)  lies  to 
the  king-  in  council  hero  in  England.  Their  general  affem- 
blies,  which  are  their  houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their 
council  of  (late,  being  their  upper  houle,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king,  or  iiis  reprefentative,  the  governor,  make 
laws  fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particularly 
declared,  by  flat.  7 and  8 W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laws,  bye- 
laws, ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  (hall  be  in  practice  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law,  made  or  to  be 
made  in  this  kmgdon,  relative  to  the  faid  plantations,  (hall 
be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effedl.  Thefe  are  called  charter 
governments,  by  way  of  diffindtion  from  the  provincial  ejla- 
blifhments,  the  conffitutions  of  which  depend  on  the  refpec- 
tive  commifilons  iffued  by  the  crown  to  the  governors,  and 
the  inftrucTions  attending  them  ; under  the  authority  of 
which,  provincial  affemblies  are  conftituted,  with  the  power 
of  making  local  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England  ; and  alfo  from  proprietary  governments,  granted  out 
by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature  of  feudatory  prin- 
cipalities, with  all  the  inferior  regalities,  and  fubordinate 
powers  of  legiflution,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners 
of  counties  palatine.  See  farther  Blackllone’s  Comm.  vol.  i. 
p.  108. 

CHARTERER  is  in  fome  places,  as  Chefhire,  ufed  for 
a freeholder. 

CHARTER-HOUSE.  See  Chartreuse. 

CHARTER-LAND,  in  Law,  is  fuch  as  a man  holds  bv 
chfarter,  that  is,  by  evidence  in  writing  ; otherwife  called 
freehold.  This  the  Saxons  called  bock-land  ; which  Lam- 
bard  renders,  terra  ex  feripto.  See  Bock-land. 

It  was  held  on  more  eafy  conditions  than  the  folk-land, 
or  terra  Jine  feripto , held  without  writing  : the  former  being 
hereditaria  libera  fsf  immunis  ; whereas  the  latter  cenfum  pen- 
fit  alat  annuum , atque  ojf  ciorum  quadam  fervitute  erat  obligatus. 
This  kind  of  land  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and 
free  fervices,  and  in  effeci  was  in  no  refpeft  different  from 
free  focage  lands  ; and  hence  have  arifen  moll  of  the  free- 
hold tenants  who  hold  of  particular  manors,  and  owe  fuit 
and  fervice  to  the  fame. 

CHARTERPARTY,  in  Commerce,  denotes  the  in- 
ftrument  of  freightage,  or  articles  of  agreement  for  the  hire 
of  a veflel.  This,  among  merchants  and  fea-faring  men,  is 
commonly  called  “ a pair  of  indentures,”  containing  the 
covenants  and  agreements  made  between  them,  touching 
their  merchandize  and  maritime  affairs.  1 Inff,  673. 
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The  dharterparty  is  in  writing  ; and  it  is  to  be  figned 
both  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  maker  of  the  (hip,  and  the 
merchant  who  freights  it. 

The  charter  party  is  to  contain  the  name  and  the  burden 
of  the  vefRl ; thofe  of  the  mailer  and  the  freighter;  the 
price,  or  rate  of  freight ; the  time  of  loading,  and  unload- 
ing ; and  the  other  conditions  agreed  on. 

It  is  properly  a deed,  or  policy,  whereby  the  maker,  or 
proprietor  of  the  vtffel,  engages  to  furniffi  immediately  a 
tight  found  veflel,  well  equipped,  caulked,  and  (lopped, 
provided  with  anchors,  fails,  cordage,  and  all  other  furniture 
to  make  the  voyage,  required,  as  equipage,  hands,  vidtuals, 
and  other  munitions  ; in  confideration  o(  a certain  fum  to 
be  paid  by  the  merchant  for  the  freight.  Laftly,  the  (hip, 
with  all  its  furniture,  and  the  cargo,  are  refpeftively  fub- 
jetfed  to  the  conditions  of  the  charterparty. 

The  charterparty  differs  from  a bill  of  lading,  in  that  the 
firft  is  for  the  entire  freight,  or  lading,  and  that  both  for 
going  and  returning  ; -whereas  the  latter  is  only  for  a part 
of  the  freight,  or  at  mod  only  for  the  voyage  one  way. 

The  common  law  conltrues  charierparties,  as  near  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  intention  of  them,  and  not  according 
to  the  literal  fenfe  of  traders,  or  thofe  that  merchandize  by 
fea  ; but  they  mud  be  regularly  pleaded.  I11  a cafe  of  co- 
venant by  chaiterparty  that  the  fhip  (hould  return  to  the 
river  of  Thames  by  a certain  time,  “ dangers  of  the  fea  ex- 
cepted,” and  afterwards,  in  the  voyage,  and  within  the 
time  of  the  return,  che  fhip  was  taken  upon  the  fea  by  pi- 
rates, fo  that  the  mailer  could  not  return  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  agreement  ; it  was  adjudged  that  this  impedi- 
ment was  within  the  exception  of  the  charterparty,  which 
extends  as  well  to  any  dangers  upon  the  fea  by  pirates  and 
men  of  war,  as  dangers  of  the  fea  by  (hip- wreck, 'temped, 
&c.  Stile  132.  2 Rol.  Abr.  248.  A drip,  freighted 

at  a certain  premium  per  month  of  the  time  that  (lie  (hall 
be  out,  and  covenanted  to  be  paid  after  her  arrival  in  the 
port  of  London,  is  ealt  away  in  coming  up  from  the  D rwns, 
but  the  lading  is  all  preferved  ; in  this  cafe  the  freight  (hill 
be  paid,  for  the  money  becomes  due  monthly  by  the  con- 
traft,  and  the  place  mentioned  is  only  to  afeertain  where 
the  money  is  to  be  paid  5 and  the  drip  is  entitled  to  wages, 
like  a mariner  that  ferves  by  the  month,  whofe  executors,  if 
he  dies' in  tiie  voyage,  are  to  be  anfwered  “ pro  rata.”  Mol- 
loy  de  Jur.  Marit.  260.  If  a part-owner  of  a fhip  refufe  to 
join  with  the  other  owners  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  drip,  he 
(hall  not  be  entitled  to  his  ftiare  of  the  freight;  but  by  th 
courfe  of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  owners  ought  to  giv 
fecurity  if  the  fhip  peri fh  in  the  voyage,  to  make  good  to 
the  owner  (landing  out,  his  (hare  of  the  (hip.  Sir  L.  Jen- 
kins, in  a cafe  of  this  nature,  certified  that  by  the  law  marine 
and  courfe  of  the  Admiralty,  the  plaintiff  was  to  have  no 
(hake  of  the  freight  ; and  that  it  was  fo  in  all  places ; for 
otherwife  there  would  be  no  navigation.  Lex  Mercat.  See 
Freight  and  Insurance. 

The  prefident  Boyer  lays,  the  word  comes  from  hence, 
that  per  medium  chart  a incidebatur,  It?  fic  fiebat  charta  partita  ; 
becaufe  in  the  tune  when  notaries  were  lefs  common,  there 
was  only  one  inflrurhent  made  for  both  parties  : this  they 
cut  in  two,  and  gave  each  his  portion,  and  joined  them  to- 
gether at  their  return,  to  know  if  each  had  done  his  part. 
This  he  obferves  to  have  feen  praftifed  in  his  time;  agree- 
able to  the  method  of  the  Romans,  who.  in  their  ffipulations, 
ufed  to  break  a flaff,  each  party  retaining  a moiety  thereof 
as  a mark. 

CHARTER-SCHOOLS,  arefchools  in  Ireland, of  which 
there  are  38,  defigned  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the  children  of 
the  Papifls  and  other  poor  natives,  in  the  Englifh  tongue  and 
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the  principles  of  morality  and  true  religion  ; betides  two 
called  the  “ Ranelagh  Schools,”  which  admit  only  the  chil- 
dren of  Protdlants.  The  excellent  Mr.  Howard,  in  his 
journey  to  Ireland,  examined  the  Hate  of  thefe  fchools,  and 
made  a report  upon  them  to  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  1788.  He  has  given  a particular  account  of 
them,  with  appropriate  remarks  in  h:s  “Account  of  the 
principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,”  See.  p.  ioi,  & c.  See 

S C H OO  L . 

CHARTIER,  Alain,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Bay- 
tux,  one  of  the  firfl  French  citizens  who  afpired  to  elegance, 
flourilhed  about  the  year  1430.  He  was  fecretary  to 
the  kings  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  and  employed  in  feveral  em- 
bafiies.  His  compofitions  in  profe  excelled  thofe  that  were 
poetical,  and  he  fpoke  as  well  as  he  wrote,  lo  that  he  was 
.efteemed  the  father  of  French  eloquence.  The  following 
curious  anecdote  relating  to  him  is  recorded.  Margaret  of 
Scot’and,  firlt  wife  to  the  dauphin,  afterward  Lewis  XI.,  as 
fne  palled  through  the  Louvre,  obferved  Alain  afieep,  and 
went  and  killed  him.  When  her  attendants  exprefled  their 
furprize  that  die  fhould  thus  dillingui’.h  a man  remarkable 
for  his  uglinefs,  die  replied,  “ I do  net  kifs  the  rra  1,  but 
the  mouth  that  has  uttered  fo  many  charming  things.” 
His  works  were  publifhed  by  the  elder  Du  Chefne,  in  16  j 7, 
in  qto.:  the  firlt  part  confiding  of  his  works  in  profe,  viz. 
the  “ Curial,”  a “Treatife  on  Hope,”  the  “ Luadriiogus 
Inveftif  ” againll  Edward  III.  ; and  others,  partly  fpurious; 
And  the  fecond  part  containing  his  poems,  which  are,  for  the 
molt  part,  obfeure  and  tedious.  Alain  Chartier  died  at 
Avignon  in  1449.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hilt. 

Chartier,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a Be- 
nediftine  monk,  and  chanter  of  St.  Denys,  He  was  the 
author,  at  lealt  the  compiler,  of  a dry  work,  difplaying 
much  credulity  and  inaccuracy,  entitled  the  “ Great  Chronicles 
of  France,”  commonly  called  “ Chroniques  de  St.  Denys,” 
from  Pharamond  to  the  death  of  Charles  VII.,  3 vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1493.  His  “ Hiflory  of  Charles  VII.”  was  pub- 
Iilhed  at  the  Louvre,  in  166 1,  fol.  by  the  learned  Godtfroid, 
who  enriched  it  with  his  notes  and  feveral  unedited  pieces. 
Nouv.  Didt.  Hid. 

Chartier,  Rene,  born  at  Vendome,  where  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  fent  thence  to  Pa- 
ris, and  having  completed  his  ftudies,  was  made  dodlor  in 
medicine  on  the  14th  of  Auguft  1608.  He  was  foon  after 
appointed  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  profelTor.  in  furgery 
and  pharmacy.  In  1612,  he  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  princelles  of  France.  With  one  or 
other  of  the  princelles,  in  their  turn,  he  vifited  the  courts  of 
Spain,  Savoy,  and  England.  Returning  at  length,  and 
fettling  at  Paris,  his  whole  time  feems  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  forming  the  fplendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  which  goes  under  his  name,  and  in  which 
he  is  laid  to  have  expended  fo  large  a fum  of  money,  (cin- 
quante  rnille  ecu,  his  biographer  fays)  as  to  reduce  him- 
felf  nearly  to  a Hate  of  indigence.  'The  work  is  printed  in 
13  volumes,  though  ufually  bound  in  9,  and  the  volumes 
came  out  at  different  times,  but  not  in  the  order  of  their 
n-umbers.  Of  the  ten  volumes,  which  were  publifhed  in  the 
life-time  of  the  editor,  the  firft  fix,  the  eighth,  and  the  thir- 
teenth, appeared  in  the  year  1639,  the  feventh  and  the 
eleventh  ten  years  after,  viz.  in  1649;  the  ninth,  the  tenth, 
and  the  twelfth  volumes,  which  completed  the  work,  were 
printed  under  the  care  and  diredfion  of  dodlors  Blondvl  and 
Le  Maine,  and  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1672.  Though 
the  editor  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  in  his  endea- 
vours to  give  perfection  to  the  work,  and  has  arranged  his 
materials  fo  that  any  of  the  treatifes,  by  either  writer,  may 
Vol.  VII. 
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be  turned  to  with  facility;  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Freind,  and 
Mack,  to  which  Haller  alfo  accedes,  the  works  of  Hippo* 
crates,  as  here  exhibited,  are  more  imperfeCt  than  in  fome 
earlier  editions. 

Chartier  aifo  edited  “ Ludovici  Dureti  Scholia  ad  Jacobi 
Hallerii  Librum,  de  Morbis  intends,”  Parifiis,  i6u,4to. 
“ Bartholomaei  Perdulcis,  Univerfa  Medicina,”  ibidem, 
I^3°>  4to-  His  fon  John,  who  was  created  doftor  in  medi- 
cine in  1634,  publifhed,  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  “Palladii 
de  Fcbribus,  concifa  Synopfis,”  1646,  4to.,  and  in  1651, 
“ Ea  Science  du  Plomb  facra  des  Sages,  ou  de  l’Antimanie, 
ou  lont  decrites  fes  rares  et  particulieres  virtus,  puiffances, 
et  qualites,”  4to.  This  work  gave  great  offence  ; the  fa- 
culty of  medicine  at  Paris,  with  Guy  Patin  at  their  head, 
being  particularly  holtile  to  antimonial  medicines.  To  ridi- 
cule their  foolifli  prejudices,  Chartier  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  book  the  figure  of  an  owl,  with  the  following  lines  : 

“ Le  hibou  fuit  la  clarte  vivifique 

Et  bien  qu’il  ait  lunettes  et  flambeaux, 

II  ne  peut  voir  ies  fecret  les  plus  beaux 
De  Pantimoine,  et  du  vin  emetique.” 

John  Chartier  was  alio  profeff  r in  furgery,  and  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  the  kinc*.  ;n  which  honour  he  was  lueceeded 
by  his  younger  broth'  Philip,  who  was  created  dodtor  in 
medicine  in  the  yer  ■ Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy  DidL 
Hilt. 

Chartier,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Walhington  and  Hate  of  Pennfylvania. 

Chartier,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  diflrift  of  La  Chatre  ; 1^  league  N.  of  it. 

Chartier’s  Creel  See  Canonsbay  and  Morcanza. 

CH ARTIS  reddendis,  a writ  which  lay  againH  him 
that  had  charters  of  feoffment  intruHed  to  his  keeping,  and 
refufed  to  deliver  them  to  the  owner.  Reg.  Orig.  159. 

CHARTOPHYLACIUM,  a place  where  records  were 
kept. 

CHARTOPHYL AX,  an  officer  in  the  church  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  intruHed  with  the  cuftody  of  the  archives. 

The  word  is  formed  from  x^Pra>  a!i^  <Pv\onlu>}  cujlodio  / 
and  fignifies  charter-keeper. 

Codm  calls  the  grand  chartophylax  the  judge  of  all  caufes, 
and  the  right  arm  of  the  patriarch.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
the  depofitary  or  keeper  of  all  the  charters  relating  to  the 
ecclefiafiical  rights  ; and  that  he  prefided  over  matrimonial 
caufes,  and  was  judge  of  all  the  clergy.  He  drew  up  all 
fentences  and  deciiloris  of  the  patriarch,  who  figned  and 
fealed  them  : he  prefided  in  the  grand  council  of  the  patri- 
arch : he  took  cognizance  of  all  matters  and  caufes  ecclefiaf- 
tical  and  civil,  whether  among  the  clergy,  the  monks,  or  the 
people. 

He  took  place  of  all  the  bifhops,  though  himftlf  only  a 
deacon  ; and,  on  occafion,  difeharged  the  fundtions  of  the 
pricks  : he  had  twelve  notaries  under  him. 

The  chartophylax  was  much  the  fame  at  Conftantinople 
with  the  chartulary  at  Rome. 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  officers  who  bore  this  title;  the 
one  for  the  court,  the  other  for  the  patriarch  ; the  firH  was 
called  alfo  regijlrator , and  the  latter  J'criniarius : though  the 
two  are  ufually  confounded  together.  Leunclavius,  and 
others,  confounded  chartophylax  with  chartulary. 

CHARTRAIN,  in  Geography , a fmall  county  of  France, 
fo  called  before  the  revolution,  in  the  environs  of  Chartres, 
its  capital. 

CHARTRE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltridtof 
St.  Calais;  two  leagues  E.N.E.  of  Chateau-du-Loir.  The 
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place  contains  1551  ana  the  canton  10,132  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  133  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

CHARTRES,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridt  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  one  of 
the  molt  ancient  towns  of  the  country,  and  before  the  revo- 
lution, the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Paris.  Its  cathe- 
dral is  eileemed  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  churches  in  tl  e 
kingdom.  It  is  litnated  on  the  Eure,  over  which  is  a bridge, 
conltrudted  by  the  celebrated  Vaubau.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  corn.  The  place  contains  14,409,  the  north  canton 
16,783,  and  the  fouth  canton  16.321  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  467I  kiliometres  and  35  communes.  N.  lat. 
28°  46'  49".  E.  long.  i°  28'  55". 

Chartres,  a fort  built  by  the  French  on  the  ealtern  fide 
of  the  Millilippi,  three  miles  northerly  of  La  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  or  the  Rock-Meadows,  and  12  miles  northerly  of 
St.  Genevieve,  on  the  weilern  Ode  of  that  river.  It  became 
untenable  on  account  of  the  conltant  wafhings  of  the  high 
floods  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  was  abandoned  in  J772.  South 
of  the  fort  :s  a village  which  was  very  inconliderable  in  1778; 
above  this  is  another  village,  fettled  by  1 70  warriors  of  the 
Piorias  and  Mitcbigamias  tribes  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  are 
idle  and  debauched. 

CHARTREUSE,  a celebrated  monaftery  of  Cartlui- 
fians  ; fo  called  from  the  name  of  a fteeo  rocky  place,  in  a 
frightful  defart,  five  leagues  from  Grenoble  in  France;  where 
St.  Bruno  retired  from  the  world,  and  firft  inilituted  the  or- 
der of  Carthujians,  which  fee. 

The  name  has  fince  paffed  to  all  houfes  of  Carthufians  ; 
and  that  near  Grenoble  is  now  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Chartreufe. 

That  of  London,  corruptly  called  Charter-hovfe,  was  be- 
fore the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  a priory 
belonging  to  that  order,  and  from  the  powers  by  which  it  was 
firft  eredled  into  an  hofpital,  it  was  denominated  “ The  Hof- 
pital  of  king  James.”  On  occafion  of  a dreadful  plague 
which  filled  all  the  common  burial  grounds  with  the  dead, 
Walter  de  Manny,  a Flemifh  nobleman,  purchafed  in  1329, 
of  the  mailer  and  brethren  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Flofpital 
in  Srmthrield,  13  acres  and  a rod  of  land,  denominated 
“ 1 he  Spital  Croft,”  and  appropiiated  the  fame,  after  it  had 
oeen  inclofed  and  confecrated,  as  a common  cemetery  for  the 
accommodation  of  fuch  deceafed  perfons  as  could  not  have 
place  in  their  refpedlive  parifh  grounds.  A chapel  was  alfo 
credled  in  the  faid  cemetery  by  the  right  honourable  proprie- 
tor, in  which  many  liberal  oblations  were  made  for  feveral 
fucceffive  years.  In  1371,  Manny  founded  in  this  place  a 
Carthufian  monaftery ; and  the  revenues  of  this  convent 
amounted,  at  the  time  of  its  fuppreflion  in  1538,  to  642/. 
4 i(l-  Per  annum,  which  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  fpcaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  from  him 
defeended  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  difpofed  of  it 
to  Thomas  outton,  efq.  by  the  name  of  “ Howard-houfe,” 
commonly  called  the  “ Charter-houfe,”  confiding  of  divers 
courts,  a wildtruefs,  orchards,  walks,  and  gardens,  &c.  for 
which  he  paid  the  fum  of  13,000/.  in  161 1.  By  letters  pa- 
tent obtained  in  this  year,  the  hofpital  was  eftablifhed,  and 
confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1628. 

Phe  change  of  the  eftabiifhment  for  the  admiffion  of  pen- 
fiioners  and  lcholars,  together  with  the  original  purchafe-mo- 
xiey , amounted  to  20,000/.  Befides  this  fum,  Sutton  en- 
dowed his  hofpital,  called  “ Sutton’s  Hofpital,”  with  1 3 
manors,  and  other  lands,  to  the  amount  of  4493/.  iqs.  \o-d. 
per  annum.  After  confiaerable  Ioffes,  which  this  hofpital 
vuftained  in  1623,  1624,  and  1649,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  one 
of  the  sounder’s  executors,  improved  the  eftate  belonging  to 
the  foundation  fo  much,  that  in  the  year  1673,  it  amounted 
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to  53 91/.  ty.  8 d.  yearly.  It  has  fince  amounted  to  about 
12,000/.  This  eftablilhment  is  to  confift  of  decayed  gentle- 
men, foldiers,  and  merchants  ; eighty  of  whom  have  a plentiful 
maintenance  of  diet,  lodging,  and  in  Head  of  apparel,  a gown 
once  in  two  years,  and  14/.  per  annum,  phyfic,  &c.  living  to- 
gether in  a collegiate  manner  : and  of  fcholars,  or  youths, 
forty  of  whom  are  taught,  and  fuppiied  with  neceffaries;  and 
fuch  of  them  as  are  fit  for  the  univerfity  fent  thither,  with  an 
exhibition  of  4.0/.  per  ann . for  the  firft  four  years,  and  60/.  for 
the  four  Jail,  on  condition  of  conftant  rtiidence,  viz.  eight 
months  in  the  year;  the  reft  are  put  to  trades,  with  a pre- 
mium of  40/.  each.  As  a farther  encouragement  to  the  fcholars 
brought  up  in  this  foundation,  there  are  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
preferments  in  the  patronage  of  the  governors,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  conftitutions  of  the  hofpital,  are  to  confer  them 
upon  thofe  that  were  educated  in  this  fchool. 

For  the  fuperintendency  of  this  hofpital  there  are  fixteen 
governors,  generally  of  the  prime  quality  ; vacancies  being 
fuppiied  by  the  eledlion  of  the  remaining  g overnors.  The 
ordinary  officers  are,  a mailer,  preacher,  regifter,  treafurer, 
fchool-mafter,  & c. 

CHARTREUX,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Bruno, 
called  alfo  Carthusians. 

Char.tr.eux,  poudre  des.  See  Kermes  mineral. 

CHARTULARY,  Chartularius , a title  given  to  an  an- 
cient officer  in  the  Latin  church,  who  had  the  care  of  char- 
ters and  papers  relating  to  public  affairs. 

The  chartulary  prefided  in  ecclefiaftical  judgments,  in  lieu 
of  the  pope. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  chartulary  was  called  clmrtophy- 
lax ; but  his  office  was  there  much  more  conliderable  ; and 
fome  even  diftinguifh  the  chartulary  from  the  Chartophy- 
lax  in  the  Greek  church. 

C FI  A R U >S , in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  in  that 
part  of  the  Colchide  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  Phafis. 
Strabo  fays,  that  the  town  of  Sebaftopolis  or  Diofcuria, 
was  litnated  near  this  river. 

CHARWELL,  in  Geography , a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Thames,  at  Oxford. 

OHARYBDIS,  a fnppofed  whirlpool  in  the  ftrait  of 
Meffina,  between  the  coaft  of  Calabria  and  that  of  Sicily, 
and  thought  in  ancient  times  to  be  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. According  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  Scylla  (which 
fee)  and  Charybdis  were  two  fea-monlters,  whofe  dreadful 
jsws  were  continually  d'.ftended  to  fwallow  unhappy  mari- 
ners ; the  one  fituated  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  extremity  of  the  ftrait  of  Meffina,  where  Sicily  fronts 
Italy.  Thus  Virgil  deferibes  them  : 

“ Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Isevum  implacata  Charybdis 
Obfidet,  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fiudlus,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  fidera  verbefat  unda  : 

At  Scyllam  ccecis  cohibet  fpelunca  latebris 
Ora  exertantem,  et  naves  in  faxa  trahentem. 

Prima  homlnis  facies  et  pulchro  pedlore  virgo 
Pube  tenus ; poftrema  immani  corpore  priftis 
Dclphinum  caudas  utero  commiffa  luperum.” 

JEn.  lib.  in. 

“ Far  on.  the  right  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides ; ”) 

Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  prefides,  ^ 

And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  fucks  the  tides.  J 
Then  fpouts  them  from  below  ; with  fury  driv’n 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  vvafh  the  face  of  heav’n. 

But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws, 

The  finking  veffdin  her  eddy  draws, 
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Then  dafhes  on  the  rocks : a human  face, 

And  virgin  bofom,  hide  her  tail’s  difgrace  ; 

Her  parts  obfcene  below  the  waves  defcend, 

With  dogs  iiTclof’d,  and  in  a dolphin  end.”  Dryden. 

Charybdisis  fituated  within  the  (Irait,  in  that  part  of  the 
fea  which  lies  between  a projection  of  land  named  “ Punta 
Secca,”  and  another  projection  on  which  (lands  the  tower 
called  “ Lanterna,”  or  the  bght-houfe  ; a light  bting 
placed  at  its  top  to  guide  veffels  which  may  enter  the  har- 
bour by  night.  The  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have 
written  concerning  Cha-.ybdis,  have  all  (Spallanzani  ex- 
cepted) fuppofcd  it  to  be  a whirlpool.  Homer  is  the  full 
writer  who  has  reprefented  Charybdis  as  a monlter  which 
three  times  in  a day  drinks  up  the  water,  and  three  times 
emits  it  forth. 

“ oux.  Xtx,^v(2$^  ava&oijSJs  pfXKv  vJcep, 

p.£v  yet?  r aviWiv  ti r r,jj.y^\i,  vpts  3 avxff9t&0H 

Asww.”  Hum.  OdylT.  xii. 

Beneath  Charybdis  holds  her  bnifterons  reign 
’Midfl  roaring  whirlpools,  and  abforbs  the  main  : 

Thrice  in  her  gu  phs  the  boiling  feas  fubfide, 

Thrice  in  dire  thunders  (lie  refunds  the  tide.  Pope. 

The  defeription  of  Virgil,  above  cited,  differs  from  that 
of  Homer  only  in  placing  a deep  gulph  below.  Strabo,  lli- 
dorus,  Tzetzes,  Hefychius,  Didymus,  Euftathius,  &c.  con- 
cur in  the  fame  opinion.  The  Count  de  Buffon  adopts  the 
idea  of  Homer  in  full  confidence,  and  places  Charybdis 
among  the  mod  celebrated  whirlpools  of  the  fea.  “ Cha- 
rybdis,” fays  he,  “ abf  rbs  and  rejeftsthe  water  three  times 
in  24  hours.”  Strabo  tells  us,  ( ib.  vi.)  that  the  fragments 
of  (hips  fwallowed  up  in  this  whirlpool  are  cariied  by  the 
current  to  the  (hore  of  Tauromenium  (the  prefent  Taor- 
mina) 30  miles  ddlant  from  Charybdis.  In  confirmation  of 
this  tradition,  an  amufing  though  tragical  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  one  Colas,  a Meflinean  diver,  who  had  acquired, 
from  his  being  able  to  remain  a long  time  underwater,  the 
furname  of  “Pcfce”  the  fi(h.  It  is  reported,  that  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicilv,  who  came  to  Medina  on  purpofe  to  fee  him, 
tried  his  abilities  by  thro  wing  a golden  cup  into  Charybdis, 
which,  i(  he  brought  up,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  re- 
folution  and  d' xter  ty.  The  hardy  divtr,  after  having  twice 
adonilhed  the  (pedlators  by  remaking  for  a long  time  under 
water,  plunged  into  it  a third  time  and  appeared  no  more  : 
but,  funis  days  after,  his  body  was  found  on  the  coaft  near 
Taormina.  Spallanzani  determined  to  inveiligate,  by  his 
own  obfervation,  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  had  been 
entertained  with  refp>  61  to  Charybdis. 

It  is  diflant  from  the  (bore  of  Medina  about  750  feet, 
and  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  “ Caiofaro,”  from 
naXojand  <p»fOi,  i.  e.  “ the  beautiful  tower,”  from  the  IHht- 
houfe  eredled  nea>-  it  for  the  guidance  of  veffels.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  Caiofaro  is  obfervable  when  the  current 
is  defeendmg;  fur  when  the  current  fits  in  from  the  north, 
the  pilots  call  it  the  ‘ defeending  rtma,”  or  current  ; and 
when  it  runs  from  the  fouth,  the  “ afeending  rema.”  The 
current  afeends  or  defeends  at  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the 
moon,  and  continues  for  6 hours.  In  the  interval  between 
each  afeent  or  defeent  there  is  a calm  which  lads  at  lead 
a quarter  of  ail  hour,  but  not  longer  than  an  hour.  Af- 
terwards at  the  rifmg  or  fetting  of  the  moon,  the  current 
enters  from  the  north,  making  various  angles  of  incidence 
with  the  (hore,  and  at  length  reaches  the  Caiofaro.  This  de- 
lay fonutimes  continues  2 hours.  Sometimes  it  immediately 
falls  into  the  Caiofaro,  and  then  experience  has  taught  that 


it  is  a certain  token  of  bad  weather.  Spallanzani,  appnfed 
by  the  pilots  that  there  was  no  danger  in  vifiting  the  Ca- 
iofaro, approached  it  in  a bark  managed  by  fome  expert  ma- 
rineis,  who  allured  him  of  his  fafety.  When  he  obferved 
Charybdis  from  the  (hore,  it  appeared  like  a group  of  tu- 
mifltuous  waters,  which  became  more  excefiive  and  more 
ag’tated  in  bis  r.eartr  accefs  to  it:  but  upon  being  cariied 
to  the  edge  he  wras  convinced  that  what  he  faw  was  by  no 
means  a vortex  or  whirlpool.  Hydrologifts  teach  us,  that 
by  a whirlpool  in  a running  water  we  are  to  ur.dcrfland 
that  circular  courfe  which  it  takes  in  certain  circumllances  ; 
and  that  this  courfe  or  revolution  generates  in  the  middle 
a hollow  inverted  core,  of  a greater  or  iefs  depth,  the  inter- 
nal lides  of  which  have  a fpiral  motion.  But  nothing  oi 
this  kind  was  perceived  in  the  Ca'oiaro.  Its  revplving  mo- 
tion was  circumfcribed  within  a circle  of  at  moll  ico  (eet  in 
diameter,  within  which  limits  there  was  no  incurvation  of 
any  kind,  nor  vertiginous  motion,  bntan  inceffant  undulation, 
of  agitated  waters,  which  (ell,  beat,  and  daihed  againft. 
each  other.  Yet  thefe  irregular  motions  were  fo  far  placid. 
that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  in  palling  over  the  (pot  ; 
though  his  little  bark  rocked  very  much  from  the  continual 
agitation  ; fo  that  the  mariners  were  obliged  conftantly  to 
make  life  of  their  oars  to  prevent  its  being  driven  out  of  the 
Caiofaro.  Subfiances  thrown  into  the  ilream  that  were 
heavier  than  the  water,  funk  and  were  no  more  feen  ; thofe 
which  were  lighter  remained  on  the  lurface,  but  were  ieen 
driven  out  of  the  revolving  circle  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water j Spallanzani,  thus  convinced  that  there  was  no  gulph 
under  the  Caiofaro,  becauie  in  that  cafe  there  wou'd  have 
been  a whirlpool,  which  would  have  carried  down  into  it  the 
floating  fubftances,  founded  the  bottom  with  a plummet,  and 
found  that  its  greated  depth  did  not  exceed  500  feet.  From 
thefe  fails  he  concluded,  that  at  the  time  ot  his  obftrvation, 
there  was  no  whirlpool  in  Charybdis  ; though  it  might  have 
been  different  when  the  fea  was  tempefluous.  In  order  to 
fati.fy  himfelf  concerning  this  circumftance,  he  queftioned 
the  pilots  who  had  frequently  feen  Charybdis  in  its  greatest 
fury,  and  obtained  from  them  the  following  account  : V hen 
the  current  and  the  wind  are  contrary  to  each  other,  and 
both  in  their  greatell  violence,  tfpecially  when  the  fouth 
wind  blows,  the  fwelling  and  daflung  of  the  waves  within 
the  Caiofaro  are  much  more  impetuous  and  extenfive.  It 
then  contains  three  or  four  fmali  whirlpools,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  extent  and  violence.  If  at  this 
time  fmali  veflels  are  driven  into  the  Caiofaro  by  the  cur- 
rent or  the  wind,  they  are  feen  to  whirl  around,  rock,  and 
plunge  ; but  are  never  drawn  into  the  vortex.  They  merely 
link  when  filled  with  water  by  the  waves  beating  over  them. 
When  veffels  of  a larger  fize  are  forced  into  it,  whatever 
wind  they  have  they  cannot  extricate  themfeives  ; their  fails 
are  ufelefs  ; and  after  having  been  for  fome  time  tofied  about 
by  the  waves,  if  they  are  not  afiilltd  by  the  pilots  of  the 
country,  who  know  how  to  bring  them  out  of  the  courle  of 
the  current,  they  are  furioufly  driven  upon  the  neighbouring 
(hore  of  the  Lanterjia,  where  they  are  wrecked,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  crew  perifh  in  the  waves.  Spallanzani 
having  evinced  the  erroneoufnefs  of  the  opinion  with  refpedl 
to  Charybdis,  that  lias  been  tranfmitted  from  Homer  to  the 
prefent  time,  further  obierves,  that  Homer  wasnot  exa6l  with 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Charybdis.  Tl  e ancient  poet,, 
probably  mifled  by  the  account  which  he  had  received  from 
others,  and  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it 
himfelf,  places  Charybdis  near  Scy  11a  : the  dillance  from 
one  of  thefe  rocks  to  the  other  being  an  arrow's  flight, 
which  does  not  at.  all  accord  with  the  prefent  fituation 
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of  Scylla,  Although  within  the  prefent  century  the  ftrait 
of  Medina  has  become  narrower,  yet  we  know  from  va- 
rious and  unqueftionable  teftimonies  that,  long  before  this 
event,  Charybdis  was  fituated  where  it  is  at  prefent,  on 
the  fide  of  Sicily,  a little  beyond  Medina.  Our  ingenious 
writer  proceeds  to  inquire  what  foundation  there  is  for  the 
proverbial  faying, 

“ Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin  i.  e.  he 
who  endeavours  to  avoid  Charybdis,  daffies  upon  Scylla  ; 
which  proverb  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  thole  who, 
whiie  they  fought  to  fhun  one  evil,  fell  into  a worfe.  1 he 
Mefiinefe  pilots  informed  him,  that  this  misfortune,  though 
not  always,  yet  frequently  happens,  unlefs  proper  meafurcs 
are  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it.  If  a ihip  be  extricated  from 
the  fury  of  Charybdis,  and  carried  by  a ftrong  fontherly 
wind  along  the  ftrait,  towards  the  northern  entrance,  it  will 
pafs  out  fafely  ; but  fhould  it  meet  with  a wind  in  a nearly 
oppofite  direction,  it  will  become  the  fport  of  both  thefe 
winds,  and,  unable  to  advance  or  recede,  be  driven  in  a middle 
courfe  between  their  two  directions,  that  is,  full  upon  the 
rock  of  Scylla,  if  it  be  not  immediately  afiiftedby  the  pilots. 
They  added,  that  in  thefe  hurricanes  a land  wind  frequently 
rifes  which  dc-feends  from  a narrow  pafs  in  Calabria,  and  in- 
creafes  the  force  with  which  the  {hip  is  impelled  towards  the 
rock.  If  it  be  aiked,  how  it  happens  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  are  now  lefs  dangerous  than  they  were  in  former 
times,  as  Scylla  (till  remains  fuch  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, and  Charybdis  mull  at  prefent  be  more  perilous  be- 
caufethe  ftrait  of  Mefllna  is  become  narrower;  the  anfwer  is, 
that  the  difference  arifes  from  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  navigation  which,  formerly  in  its  infancy,  dared  not  launch 
into  the  open  fea,  but  only  ventured  to  creep  along  the 
fhore  ; but  time,  ftudy,  and  experience,  have  rendered  her 
more  mature,  better  informed,  and  more  courageous  ; fo 
that  file  can  now  pafs  the  wideft  feas,  brave  the  molt  vio- 
lent tempefts,  and  laugh  at  the  fears  of  her  childhood. 
See  Spallanzani’s  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  Thu- 
cydides (lib  xi.),  and  fome  other  approved  hiftorians,  ufe  the 
term  Charybdis  to  lignify  the  whole  ftrait  betwixt  Sicily 
and  Calabria. 

Charybdis,  a place  of  Syria,  between  Antioch  and 
Apamtea.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  river  Orontes  is  loft  in  this 
place,  and  that  it  rifes  again  to  view  about  40  ftadia  below  it. 

Charybdis  is  alfo  a word  uled  by  Dr.  Plott  to  exprefs 
certain  openings  which  be  fuppofes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  by  which  its  waters  are  received  and  conveyed  by  a 
fubterranean  circulation  to  the  origin  of  fountains  and 
fprings.  The  jduxus  mofchonicus , or  maaljlrome  on  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  is  inppofed  to  be  owing  to  fome  fuch  fubterra- 
nean indraught ; and  it  is  advanced  alfo,  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea  could  not  be  emptied  of  the  vaft  quantities  of 
waters  which  it  receives,  but  muft  overflow  the  land  ©f 
Egypt,  unlefs  fwallowed  by  fome  fuch  charybdis,  which  is 
either  in  fome  part  of  the  bafon  of  that  fea,  or  near  the 
mouth  of  it;  in  which  cafe,  it  may  be  the  occafion  of  that 
llrong  under-current,  deferibed  by  all  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  this  fea.  An  i.nmenfe  charybdis,  placed  near  the 
ftrait’s  mouth,  may  be  hid  under  the  immenfity  of  waters 
there  ; but  as  it  would  abforb  the  deep  waters  continually, 
and  that  in  large  quantities,  it  would  neceffarily  caufe  fuch 
an  under-currenc  there.  See  Vapour. 

Charybdis,  in  Mythology,  was  a female  robber,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  ftole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which 
fhe  was  ftruck  with  a thunder-belt  by  Jupiter,  and  turne'd 
into  a whirlpool  dangerous  to  ftrangers. 

CHASE,  in  Agriculture,  is  a word  fometimes  employed 
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to  denote  a row  or  rank  of  thorns,  See.  Thus,  in  the  planting 
of  quickfets,  a Angle  chafe  ligmfies  a Angle  row  ; and  a double 
chafe  a row  planted  below  the  fir  ft,  not  immedi  tely  under- 
neath the  upper  plants,  but  under  the  middle  of  intermediate 
fpaces  or  vacant  parts. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  a driving  of  cattle 
to  or  from  any  place  ; as  to  a d i ft  refs , a fortlet,  &c. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a great  ex- 
tent of  w’oody  ground  lying  open,  and  privileged  for  wild 
beads  and  wild  fowl ; the  beads  of  the  chafe  comprehending 
not  only  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  martin,  and  roe,  but,  in  a com- 
mon and  legal  fenfe,  all  the  bcafts  of  the  foreft.  Co.  Litt, 
233.  A chafe  differs  from  a park  in  not  being  inclqfed, 
and  alfo  in  this  particular,  that  a man  may  have  a chafe  in 
another  perfon’s  ground,  as  well  as  in  his  own  ; it  being 
indeed  the  liberty  of  keeping  beads  of  chafe  or  royal  game 
therein,  protedfea  even  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a 
power  of  hunting  them  there.  Bl.  Comm.  vol.  ii.  j8.  But 
if  a man  have  a chafe  within  a foreft,  and  he  kill  or  hunt 
any  ftag,  or  red  deer,  or  other  beads  of  the  foreft,  he  is 
finable.  1 Jones’s  Rep.  278 . A chafe  is  of  a middle  kind,  be- 
tween a foreft  and  a park  ; being  ufually  Ids  than  a foreft, 
and  not  poflefl'ed  of  fo  many  privileges  ; but  wanting,  v.  gr. 
courts  of  attachment,  fwainmote,  and  juftice-Pat.  Yet  it  is 
of  a large  extent,  and  flocked  both  with  a greater  diverllty 
of  wild  beads,  or  game,  and  more  keepers,  than  a park. 
Crompton  obferves,  that  a foreft  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
fubjeft,  but  it  forthwith  lofes  its  name,  and  becomes  a chafe  ; 
in  regard  all  thofe  courts  lofe  their  nature  when  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  a fubjedt ; and  that  none  but  the  king 
can  make  a lord  chief  juftice  in  the  eyre  of  the  foreft. 

By  the  common  law,  no  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill 
any  beads  of  chafe,  but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe  or  park; 
unlefs  they  be  alfo  beads  of  prey. 

Yet  the  fame  author  adds,  that  a foreft  may  be  granted 
by  the  king  to  a fubjedl,  in  fo  ample  a manner,  as  that  there 
may  be  courts  equivalent  to  a court  of  attachment,  fwain- 
mote, and  juftice-feat.  It  is  not  lawful  to  make  a chafe, 
park,  or  warren,  without  bcence  from  the  king  under  the 
broadfeal.  See  Forest,  Game,  and  Park. 

Chase,  beajlscf.  See  Beasts. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  wildgooje,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  a fort 
of  racing  on  horftback,  ufed  formerly',  which  refembled  the 
flying  of  wild  geefe,  thofe  birds  generally  goingin  a train  one 
after  another,  riot  in  confufed  flocks  as  other  fowls  do.  In 
this  fort  of  race,  wlrich  is  never-ufed  except  in  matches,  the 
two  horfes,  after  running  twelve  fcore  yards,  had  liberty, 
which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading,  to  ride  what 
ground  the  jockey  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  hoi  fe  being  bound 
to  follow  him  within  a certain  diftance  agreed  on  by  articles, 
or  elfe  to  be  whipped  in  by  the  tryers  or  judges  who  rode 
by  ; and  whichever  horfe  could  diftance  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  interval  fettled  when  the  match  was  made,  won  the 
race.  If  the  horfe  which  at  the  beginning  was  behind,  can 
get  before  that  which  firft  led,  then  he  is  likewife  bound  to 
follow,  til!  he  can  either  get  before,  or  elfe  the  match  be  loft 
or  won.  This  fort  of  racing  was  not  long  in  common  ufe, 
for  it  was  found  inhuman  and  deftimftive  to  good  horfes, 
when  two  fuch  horfes  were  matched  together.  For  in  this 
cafe  neither  was  able  to  diftance  the  other,  until  they  were 
both  ready  to  Ank  under  their  riders,  and  often  two  very 
good  horfes  were  both  fpoiled,  and  the  wagers  forced  to  be 
drawn  at  laft . The  mifchie"  of  this  fort  of  racing  loon  in- 
troduced the  method  now  in  ufe,  of  running  only  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  ground,  and  determining  the  plate  or  wager, 
by  the  coating  in  firft  at  the  poll.  It  is  well  known  that 
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this  chafe  ft  ill  prefcrves  its  name  in  a common  proverb,  and 
“ that  many  people  follow”  it,  “ without  knowing'*  that 
they  do  fo. 

Chase,  in  Sea-Language,  figtiifies  a vefiel  purfued  by 
another,  apprehended  or  known  to  be  an  enemy.  Hence, 
to  chafe  is  to  purfue  a (hip  j which  is  called  alfo  giving 
chafe. 

A vefiel  that  chafes  another  ought  to  have  the  advantage 
of  failing  ; becaufe,  if  the  fnip  that  is  chafed  were  as  good 
a failer  as  the  chafer,  (lie  could  never  come  up  with  her,  it 
they  manceuvertd  equally  and  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  there- 
fore ufekfs  to  chaie  a (hip,  with  rcfpetft  to  which  you  have 
not  the  fuperiority  in  failing,  unlefs  it  be  found  that  (lie 
does  not  know  how  to  take  the  benefit  of  her  equality.  In 
order  to  afeertain  whether  or  not  your  fhip  fads  quicker  than 
your  adverfary,  you  mud  get  in  the  fame  track,  under  the 
lame  fails,  and  keep  the  fame  courfe  with  the  vefiel  you 
vvifii  to  chafe,  and  fet  her  exaftly  with  a compafs.  If  you 
fail  belt,  the  chafe  will  foon  be  drawn  a point  more  att  ; 
but  if  ihe  has  the  advantage,  you  will  in  a Ihort  time  bring 
her  a point  farther  forward  : if  you  fail  equally,  Ihe  will 
remain  in  the  point  you  fet  her  at  fil'd. 

In  dialing  at  lea,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  obferved, 
as  the  fhip  that  is  chafed  is  either  to  windward  or  leeward  of 
the  chafer.  When  the  chafer  is  to  leeward  of  the  vefil-l  he 
means  to  purfue,  he  ougiit  to  veer  on  the  fame  tack  as  the 
enemy,  till  he  brings  her  to  bear  exaft'y  perpendicular  to 
his  courfe,  if  he  has  not  already  palled  that  point  : then 
tack,  and  continue  the  fecond  board  till  he  brings  the  chafe 
again  perpendicular  to  the  diredlion  on  which  he  is  (landing 
by  the  wind,  and  he  mull  then  heave  about  again  ; always 
continuing  the  fame  manoeuvre,  by  tacking  every  time  he 
brings  the  chafe  perpendicular  to  his  courfe  on  cither  board. 
In  this  manner,  the  chafer  will,  by  the  fuperiority  only  of 
his  failing,  join  the  other  by  the  fhorteft  method.  You 
continue  on  the  fame  tack  as  the  enemy,  when  firft  feen,  in 
order  to  lofe  no  time  ; becaule  you  will  always  bring  the 
fiiip  you  are  in  chafe  of  right  on  your  beam,  when  you  have 
a fuper  ority  of  failing,  whatever  tnay  be  the  tack  fhe  is  on, 
provided  you  are  careful  not  to  pafs  that  point ; but,  if  per- 
chance yon  fhould,  you  mult  get  on  the  other  tack  with  all 
pofiible  difpatch.  The  chafer  heaves  about  as  foon  as  the 
vefiel  he  is  in  purfuit  of  is  on  his  beam  ; becaufe  (lie  is,  at 
this  time,  at  the  fhorteft  pofiible  diitance,  if  he  chafes  on 
the  fame  tack,  and  lteers  the  fame  courfe  with  the  vefiel 
chafed.  If  the  chafer  runs  on  a different  tack  from  the 
vefiel  chafed,  he  is  Hill  to  tack  when  the  latter  is  on  his 
beam,  becaufe  the  diitance  is  the  lealt  pofiible  between 
them  on  the  different  boards  they  hold.  This  mode  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.3  it  not  only  being  the  fhorteft,  but  be- 
caufe you  force  the  chafe  to  fly  from  you  clofe  upon  a wind, 
prefiing  her  more  and  more  from  the  leeward,  by  never  pall- 
ing the  point  at  which  the  diitance  between  the  two  vtfitls, 
in  plying  to  windward,  is  the  fhorteft  pcfiibie.  The  wea- 
ther fhip,  which  flies,  will  always  be  joined  by  the  chafer, 
fince  it  is  granted  (lie  does  not  fail  fo  well  as  the  purfuing 
vefiel.  It  is  therefore  her  advantage  conftantly  to  keep  one 
courfe,  without  1 Ting  time  to  heave  about,  as  tacking  can- 
not be  fo  favourable  to  her  as  to  her  adverfary,  whofe  fail- 
ing is  luperior.  If  the  chafer  fhould  miftakenly  Hand  on  a 
long  way,  and  tack  in  the  wake  of  the  chafe,  the  belt  t!  :ng 
fhe  can  do  is  to  heave  in  ftays,  and  pafs  to  windward  of  him 
on  the  other  tack,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  yourveff  I would  have 
alarge  fuperiority.  If  the  chafer  peril  Its  in  tachingin  the  wake 
of  the  other  (hip,  the  chafe  will  be  very  mikh  prolonged. 

When  the  fhip  you  wifii  to  chaie  is  to  leeward,  or 
when  you  are  to  windward  of  her,  keep  the  fhip  away,  to 
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cut  her  off ; and,  fleering  continually  on  that  eoftrfe,  yort 
come  at  lalt  together  at  the  point  where  the  courfes  run  by 
the  two  veffels  interfefl  each  other.  This  will  be  exactly 
executed  by  the  chafing  fhip,  if,  in  the  courfe  (he  has 
chofen,  file  conftantly  keeps  chafe  in  the  fame  degree  of 
the  compafs  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  purluit.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  equally  to  all  the  courfes  which  the  retreating 
fhip  (leers  ; for  overtaking  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping 
in  a ftraight  line,  which  is  the  fhorteft  pofiible  that  can  he 
d’awn  between  any  two  points.  If  you  take  another  courie 
than  that  which  keeps  yon  in  the  fame  point  of  bearing  you 
were  in  with  refpeft  to  the  vefiel  purfued,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chafe,  you  would  fail,  by  being  either  too  fara-head 
or  too  rar  a-ftern  ; that  is  to  fay,  if  the  dialer  keeps  his 
wind  too  clofe,  lie  will  be  too  much  a-head,  and  conleouent- 
ly  prolong  the  chafe  ; and,  if  he  keeps  too  much  away,  he 
will  be  too  far  a-ftern.  Thefe  are  the  only  two  confedera- 
tions to  be  regarded  for  the  performance  of  this  manoeuvre 
confiderations  which  are  eafily  oblerved,  and  corrected  with 
an  azimuth  compafs  ; for  when  you  fee  that,  at  the  end  ot 
a certain  time,  you  bring  the  chafe  more  aft  than  the  firft 
point  of  bearing,  it  is  evident  you  keep  your  wind  too 
much  : if,  on  the  contrary,  you  draw  her  forward,  it  is  a 
proof  that  you  keep  too  much  away.  Thefe  errors  are 
eafily  correded,  by  llet'ring,  for  the  firft  cafe,  fo  as  to  fee 
that  the  chafe  is  always  kept  exadly  on  the  fame  degree  of 
the  compafs  ; and,  for  the  fecond,  you  keep  your  wind  a 
little  more,  till  you  fee  that  you  reft  in  the  fame  point  of 
bearing  with  refped  to  one  another.  Then,  it  is  evident 
you  chafe  by  the  fhorteft  and  moll  certain  method,  fince 
you  reach  the  chafe,  in  running  on  a ftraight  line. 

The  vefiel  that  is  to  leeward,  and  chafed,  ought  to  run  in  the 
courfe  that  will  carry  her  moll  immediately  from  the  chafer. 
Some vefiels have  greater  advanlagein  goinglarge  thanothers; 
fome  with  the  wind  right  aft  ; and  others  again  are  to  be 
found  which  go  beft  clofe- hauled.  Attention  fhould  there- 
feebepaid  to  the  known  qualities  of  a fhip,  in  order  to 
take  the  moft  advantageous  and  moll  convenient  diredions 
capable  of  effeding  a retreat.  It  is  however  almoft  certain, 
that  if  the  chafe  does  not  fail  at  leaft  at  an  equal  rate  with 
the  chafer,  whatever  manoeuvre  file  may  pradife,  fhe  will 
at  length  be  overtaken  by  a Ikilful  chafer  adhering  to  pnn~ 
ciples.  If  the  chafe  be  found  right  a head,  and  fo  the 
chafer  be  put  to  a ftern-chafe,  then  the  beft  failer  (hall  carry 
i",  if  there  be  fea-rcom  and  day-light.  Being  come  up  c’o-fe 
with  the  chafe,  endeavour  to  crofs  her  fore-foot  ; and  by 
that  means  you  will  both  hinder  her  way,  and  avoid  the 
fury  of  her  ordnance  (except  tliofe  in  her  chafe),  and  ufe 
your  own,  if  required,  to  more  advantage  j and  that  as  well 
your  chafe  pieces,  at  your  firft  getting  up  within  reach,  as 
your  broad-iide  and  quarter-pieces,  as  you  pafs  thwart  her 
hawfe,  and  fcour  her  decks  from  ftem  to  Hern.  If  (lie 
makes  away  from  you,  ply  your  guns,  as  many  as  pofiible* 
at  her  fails,  yards,  malls,  and  general  tackling  ; and,  being 
near,  fpare  not  your  cafe-fhot,  or  crofs-bar-(hot,  to  make 
the  greater  damage. 

Chase  fern,  is  when  the  chafer  follows  the  chafed  a- 
fttrn,  diretUy  upon  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs. 

To  lie  <n  a flip's  fore-foot  in  a chafe,  is  to  lail,  and  meet 
with  her  by  the  neareft  diftance,  and  fo  to  crofs  her  in  her 
way,  or  to  come  acrofs  her  fore-foot. 

A (hip  is  laid  to  have  a good  chafe,  when  (lie  is  fo  built 
forward  on,  or  a-ftern,  that  (he  can  carry  many  guns  to 
fnout  forwards,  or  backwards  ; according  to  which,  (he  is 
faiu  to  have  a good  forward , or  good  flern-chafe. 

Ch/ise-^i/iw,  are  fuch  whofe  pi  rts  re  either  in  the  head 
called  bow-chafes  (and  then  they  are  ufedm  chafing  of  others)? 

or 
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or  in  the  ftern,  called  Jlern-chafes,  which  are  only  ufeful  when 
they  are  purfued  or  chafed  by  any  other  (hip. 

Chase  of  a gun . See  Cannon. 

Chase  ajlrogaU  fillets , and  girdle.  See  Cannon. 

Chase-land,  in  Agriculture,  is  fuch  fort  of  wade 
land  as  was  formerly  in  the  date  cf  chafe.  There  are  dill 
large  trafts  of  this  fort  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  though  much  within  thefe  few  years  has  been 
cleared  and  brought  into  a date  of  cultivation.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Middlefex  Agricultural 
Report,  in  fpeaking  of  a traft  of  this  fort  of  land,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  that  has  lately  been  attempted  to  be 
brought  into  a date  of  improvement,  that  it  abounded  with 
trees  and  rufh.es,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  for  the  culti- 
vators to  dig  up  the  foii  and  dock  out  the  roots,  before  any 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  hufbandry  could  take  place. 
Thefe  were  works  which  not  only  required,  he  fays,  much 
labour  to  effect,  but  aifo  a very  large  expenditure  of  money, 
for  which  there  was  no  immediate  prolpett  of  return.  Oats 
■was  the  only  article  which  found  a ready  fale.  The  very 
uuufual  and  extraordinary  fupply  of  dack-wuod  and  bavins,  fo 
far  exceeded  the  demands  for  thefe  articles,  that  the  prise  fell 
far  below  the  woodman’s  labour.  Inexperienced  farmers 
became  alarmed  at  thefe  circumdances,  and  in  confequence 
let  tlyemfelves  about  trying  conlined,  partial,  and  penurious, 
experiments, certainly  very  ill-calculated  to  fucceed  on  a raw 
crude  foil,  which  had  from  the  earlieft  ages  been  fliut  up  by 
a thick  foliage  in  an  excefs  of  damp,  excluded  from  the  be- 
nign influence  of  the  tolar  rays,  and  every  other  power  of 
evaporation.  It  is  added,  that  the  wood  in  the  fir  A inflance, 
being  only  cleared  away  from  fmail  patchts  of  land  at  a 
time,  fuch  cleared  ground  was  neceffarily  dill  left  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  woods,  which  by  the  redundancy  of 
damp  they  occafioned,  continued  the  diforder  under  which 
the  foil  naturally  laboured.  Again,  the  docking  up  the  roots, 
and  digging  the  foil,  as  before-mentioned,  would  unavoid- 
ably bury  a great  part  of  the  furface  mould,  which  wrns  by 
much  the  belt,  and  in  its  dead  turn  up  a worthlels  clay,  a per- 
fect enemy  to  the  whole  vegetable  world:  or  at  lead  it 
would  mix  fo  much  bad  foil  with  the  fmail  port'on  of  good, 
as  to  produce  together  a new  furlace,  certainly  much  infe- 
rior to  the  one  dtllroyed  by  this  operation.  It  ought  not 
therefore,  he  thinks,  to  excite  furpnie,  that,  “under  all 
thefe  difadvantages,  the  foil  ihouid,  as  it  were  fullcnly  and 
reluctantly,  yield  back  again  even  fo  much  as  the  feed  lown. 
In  faft,  it  could  not  otherwife  happen  till  fuch  time  as  the 
woods  being  more  generally  cleared,  the  iuperabundant 
water  drained  off,  and  the  exceffive  damps  evaporated,  the 
foil  fliould  obtain  a proper  degree  of  drynefs.  Nor  even 
then  could  great  returns  be  expected,  without  the  application 
of  fome  dimulating  ingredient,  as  turf-afhes,  lime,  marl,  &c. 
to  correCt  the  natural  acidity  andcrudenels  of  the  foil.  But 
in  order  to  make  it  permanently  produdive,  manure  fliould 
have  been  dealt  with  a liberal  hand. 

At  length,  however,  the  fire  wood  being  grubbed,  and 
marketed  in  lefs  quantities,  increafed  its  price  ; and  by  the 
money  it  produced  opened  the  way  for  a more  extended 
clearing  of  the  foil.  The  half-yard  wood,  which  was 
originally  given  as  a recompence  to  the  labourer  for  clearing 
the  ground,  now  yielded  to  the  proprietor  feven  (hillings  a 
Hack;  the  fpikes  twenty-four  {hillings;  the  bavins,  when 
drawn  to  town,  from  fixteen  to  twenty -four  {hillings  per 
hundred  ; and  the  fpray,  being  made  up  into  what  they 
called  pimps,  feveral  {hillings  profit. 

The  account  between  the  proprietor  and  the  labourer 
therefore  now  Hood  thus,  viz. 


Sold  by  thePro- 
Lnbourer.  prietor  for 
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On  this  it  is  well  remarked  that  “ this  rife  in  the  value  of 
the  above  articles  plainly  evinced,  that,  though  under  a parfi- 
monious  management  the  foil  refufed  to  repay  the  toils  and 
expence  ef  hufbandry  on  the  produce  of  grain,  it  would, 
at  lead  for  a fhort  time,  yield,  in  the  value  of  fire-wood, 
lufiieient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the  crown  for  rent. 
This  circumftance  no  doubt  was  the  means  of  its  being 
cleared  from  v.-ood.  But  unfortunately,  the  occupiers  not 
knowing  how  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  foil  to  advantage, 
and  without  being  apprehenfive  of  incurring  a conliderable 
lofs  by  any  midake  in  the  management  of  it,  let  it  lie  in  a 
date  of  wade  for  feveral  years;  and  it  would  probably  have 
continued  fo  till  thi-  time  had  not  the  more  Ipirited  and 
well-dirt  died  exertions  of  a few  enterpriling  and  intelligent 
individuals  drown  the  way  to  fuccefs.”  And  it  is  dated  as 
a matter  of  fome  doubt,  “ whether  the  bed  mode  of  improv- 
ing fuch  a foil  as  that  of  this  chafe,  was  then  known  -in 
th’s  part  of  England  ; but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  prac- 
tifed.  It  is  alfo  clear  to  demonflration,  that  unlefs  a weil- 
digeded  fydem  he  purfued,  the  profit  mud  be  precarious, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  underaking  uncertain. 

It  is  added,  that  “ if  the  parties  concerned  in  the  culti- 
vation of  it  had  fet  out  upon  a liberal  and  judicious  plan,  in 
the  firlf  indance,  and  began  by  felling  the  timber  in  the  proper 
{eafon,  and  difpofing  of  it  at  the  bed  market ; next  pared  the 
old  fward,  and  {locked  out  all  the  roots  ; and,  as  foon  as 
they  were  dry  burn  the  roots,  bullies,  and  fward,  into  aflies ; 
then  ploughed  thefe  afhes  in  with  a very  thin  furrow  (in 
order  to  avoid  bringing  up  to  the  furface  the  wretched  fub- 
lod) ; after  this,  fpreading  lime,  and  harrowing  it  in  ; had, 
he  fays,  this  method  been  adopted  by  the  fird  cult’vators  of 
the  chafe,  he  thinks  he  may  venture  to  affert,  that  he  fhould 
not  now  have  heard  corr.p.aints  a.;aind  the  foil,  or  that  it 
would  be  called  fullen  and  unproductive.  At  lead,  it  would 
have  grown  tares  and  perhaps  cole,  which  fhould  have  been 
eaten  by  dock  on  the  land  which  produced  them.  This 
fhou'd  have  been  annually  repeated,  and  the  land  plentifully 
luppled  with  manure  brought  from  town,  (if  nigh  fuch) 
and  the  farm-yard,  until  the  foil  had  acquired  a fufficient 
degree  of  richnefs  to  be  laid  down  to  permanent  grafs.” 

The  land  of  this  chafe  is,  he  fays,  in  its  nature  too  dub- 
born  to  anfwer  in  a courfe  of  aration,  particularly  as  it  is  fo 
nigh  the  metropolis,  and  where  the  expence  of  horfe-keep 
and  men’s  labour  are  fo  high  that  they  would  conlume  all 
the  produce  of  fuch  land.  It  fliould  therefore  be  only 
pared,  burnt,  ploughed,  drained,  limed,  and  manured,  and 
then  laid  down  clean  and  in  good  heart,  to  permanent  grafs. 
Indeed,  wherever  there  is  a clean  fkin  of  good  plants  al- 
ready, it  will  be  fufficient  that  it  be  well  drained  and  ma- 
nured, in  which  cafe  the  grades  will  be  fure  to  improve, 
and  in  a few  years  become  good  meadow,” 


Thefe 
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Thefe  remarks  fhcw  the  vaft  importance  of  beginning 
upon  a good  plan  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  this 
fort  of  walle  land,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  advantage 
can  be  gained,  or  encouragement  held  out  to  the  cultivation 
of  fuch  ground. 

CHASID  jEANS,  or  Asid.^eans,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, fo  called  on  account  of  their  great  zeal  for  the  law,  and 
their  voluntary  engagement  to  obferve  it  more  rigidly  than 
other  men,  were  a valiant  people  of  Judaea,  who,  after  the 
fettlement  of  the  Jewifh  church  on  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babyloniih  captivity,  fuperadded  to  the  law  the 
conftitutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  other  rigour- 
ous  obfervances,  to  which,  by  way  of  fupererogation,  they 
voluntarily  devoted  themfelvcs ; and  who,  from  the  fuperior 
degree  of  holinefs  to  which  they  afpired,  were  called  Cha- 
Jidim,  i.  e.  the  Pious.  Thefe  perfons  were  diftinguilhed  for 
their  valour,  and  joined  Mattathias  and  his  companions  when 
they  fled  from  Jerufalem  to  the  mountains  and  defarts  of 
Judtea,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Antiochus. 
The  Chafidseans  reckoned  it  one  of  the  chief  points  of  that 
piety  which  they  proftffed,  to  fight  zealoufly  for  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  defence  of  the  temple  and  its  worfhip,  which 
had  been  profaned  by  the  Heathens.  They  concurred  with 
Mattathias  in  his  efforts  for  purging  the  land  of  the  idolatry 
which  the  perfecutors  had  impofed  upon  it,  and  re-efta- 
blifhing  the  true  worfliip  of  God. 

CHASING,  a method  of  working,  or  enriching,  gold, 
filver,  &c.  properly  called  enchaling. 

CH  AS  I R A , in  s. Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  in 
Armenia  Minor,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHASLEU.  See  Cisleu. 

CHASLUHIM,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Caslu- 

HIM. 

CHASM,  Xxo-/j.ri.  See  Grotto  and  Hiatus. 

CHASME,  or  Chasmos,  among  Ancient  Phyjiciatis,  de- 
notes ofeitation  or  gaping.  Hippocrates  informs  us  that 
long  refpiration  is  a cure  for  continual  ofeitation. 

CHASPHON,  Chasphora,  or  Chasbona,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  country  of  Galaad, 
according  to  the  'nook  of  Macchabees  and  Jofephus.  It  was 
taken  by  Judas  Macchabaeus. 

CHASSAIR,  or  Casair,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  about  6 leagues  from 
mount  Atlas,  near  which  are  mines  of  lead  and  antimony, 
which  the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  at  Fez. 

CHA8SE,  m Military  Language , a charge  of  powder 
rougfly  bruifed,  which  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  a cartouche, 
the  better  to  force  and  throw  out  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  filled. 

CHASSE-COQUINS.  See  Bandoleer. 

CHASSE-C RAPAUD,  in  Ornithology,  the  European 
goat-fucker,  caprimuigus  Europaus,  is  described  under  this 
name  by  Salcrne. 

CHASSELAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  diltriCt  of  Camp- 
de-Lyon  ; 2 leagues  N.  of  Lyons. 

CHASSENEUIL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Charente,  and  diltridt  of  Angouleme  ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  La 
Rochefoucault. 

CHASSENEUX,  Bartholomew  de,  in  Biography , 
an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Ipi  l’Eveque,  near  Autun, 
in  1480  ; and  after  finifhing  his  Rudies  with  a view  to  the 
law  in  Italy,  was  made  mailer  of  requefts  to  Charles  d’Am- 
boife,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  who  employed  him  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  In  1531,  he  was  appointed  counfellor 
of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  prefi- 
dent  of  the  parliament  ef  Provence.  He  occupied  this  poll 


in  1540,  when  this  body  iffued  its  fangumary  decree  agar:  ft 
the  Vaudois  of  Merindol  and  Cahrieres.  Thefe  people, 
whofe  general  character  appears  under  another  article,  in- 
curred, for  deviating  in  tbeirfentiments,  wrlhip,  and  practice 
from  the  prefenptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  charge 
of  being  pfeftilcntial  heretics,  and  it  was  determined  to 
extirpate  them  by  fire  and  fvvord.  Chaffeneux,  it  is 
thought,  did  not  in  his  judgment  approve  thefe  feverities, 
though  he  was  officially  obliged  to  fign  the  parliamentary 
decree.  He  contributed,  however,  by  a variety  of  humane 
artifices  to  delay  the  execution  of  it,  whilft  he  lived  ; and 
his  death,  in  1541,  has  been  aferibed  to  thofe  who  wiflied 
to  fee  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  perfecution.  The 
works  of  Chaffeneux  are,  “ A Latin  Commentary  on  the 
Cutloms  of  Burgundy,  and  of  almoft  ail  France,”  fol. 
printed  five  times  during  his  life,  and  more  than  fifteen  times 
fince  ; the  laft  edition  being  that  of  prefident  Bonhier,  at 
Paris,  17x7,  4to ; “ Catalogus  Glorias  Mundi,”  Lyons, 

1529,  fol.  “ Confilia,”  Lyons,  153  r,  fol.  “ Les  Epi- 
taphes  des  Rois  de  France,  julqu’a  Francois  I.  en  vers,  avec 
leur  Effigies,”  and  the  fame  in  Latin.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hill. 

CHASSENSAL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Ardeclie,  not  far  trom  its  lource. 

CHASSER  l’Enn  emi,  in  Military  Language.  This 
phrafe  is  of  the  fame  import  as  the  word  depfler,  to  drive 
an  enemy  before  you,  forcing  him  to  quit  a poll  that  he  oc- 
cupies. 

CHASSERADES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lozere,  and  diltriCt  of  Mende  ; 8 
miles  N.  of  Villefort. 

CHASSEURS.  See  Cavalry. 

CHASSIERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Viviers. 

CHASSIRON,  Lower  of,  a light-houfe  on  the  north 
point  of  the  ifland  of  Oleron,  near  the  coaff  of  France, 
which  has  two  fires  by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from  the 
tewer  of  Cordovan. 

CHASSIS  de  Galerie,  in  Military  Language . Thefe 
are  fmail  beams,  or  polts  of  different  heights,  which  the 
miners  make  ufe  of  for  fupporting  the  earth,  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  in  the  gallery.  Thefe  fupport  other  pieces 
of  timber  laid  tranfverfely  upon  them,  which  hinder  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  earth  ; and  this  is  what  is  called 
chapeau  du  mineur,  or  the  miner’s  hat. 

CHASTE-TREE,  in  Botany  and  Gardening . See 

Vitex. 

C HAST  EL  A IN,  Claude,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1639  ; and  occupied  the  office  of  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  With  a view  of  llud-ving  the 
ufages  peculiar  to  each  church,  he  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  acquired  an  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  liturgies  and  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Accord- 
ingly Harlay,  archbilhop  of  Paris,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a commiffion  for  preparing  formularies  for  the  ufe  of  his 
diocefe,  and  he  was  alfo  employed  by  other  bilhops  in  cor-' 
reeling  and  altering  their  breviaries  and  church  books.  He 
likewife  compofed  the  offices  for  feveral  religious  orders. 
The  “ Hagiological  Dictionary,”  which  he  publilhed,  was 
inferted  by  Menage  in  bis  etymologies  of  the  French  tongue  ; 
and  he  bears  this  teftimony  to  his  profound  and  various 
knowledge ; viz,  “ Caltellanum  faeculum  fuum  non  intel- 
lexit  ;” — His  own  age  did  not  comprehend  his  merit ; and 
an  intelligent  perfon,  who  vifited  Rome  17  times,  affirmed 
that  Chaltelain  fhewed  him  more  curiofuies,  and  taught  him 
more  faCts  than  he  had  gained  any  knowledge  of.  in  all  his 
other  vifits.  In  1705,  Chaltelain  publilhed  his  “ Roman 
Martyrology,”  tranflated  into  French,  &c.  qto.  5 contain- 
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ing  only  the  two  firft  months  of  the  year.  In  1709,  he 
publilhed  “ An  Univerfal  Martyrology,”  upon  the  fame 
plan.  The  Bollanditls  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
were  thus  led  to  feek  his  acquaintance,  and  they  dedicated 
to  him  one  volume  of  their  work.  He  died  in  1712,  leaving 
among  various  other  works  in  MS.  a journal  01  his  own  hie. 
Moreri. 

CHASTELET,  Gabrielle  Emilie  de  Breteuil, 
marchionefs  of,  was  born  in  1706;  and  became  celebrated 
both  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  and  the  cultureof  her  mind. 
In  the  courfe  of  her  education,  which  was  of  a fuperior 
kind,  (he  acquainted  herfelf  with  the  bell  ancient  and  modern 
authors  ; but  her  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
to  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  She  began  her  lite- 
rary career,  with  an  inftitute  of  the  philofophy  of  Leibnitz, 
under  the  title  of  “ Initiations  de  Phyfique,”  Svo.  ; but 
die  afterwards  transferred  her  refpedt  from  the  reveries  of  the 
German  philofopher  to  the  difcoveries  and  reafonings  of 
Newton.  Accordingly,  fhe  tranilated  the  Principia,  and 
added  a commentary  ; which  were  publiihed  after  her  death 
under  the  fuperintendence  of  the  celebrated  Clairaut.  She 
died  in  1749,  at  the  palace  of  Luneville.  Although  die  was 
a mathematician  and  philofopher,  die  was  far  from  being  a 
reclufe ; for  (he  converfed  with  perfons  of  her  own  rank 
with  fuch  a degree  of  freedom  and  eafe,  and  partook  fo 
much  of  their  pleafures,  that  even  the  ladies  who  had  the 
honour  of  affociating  with  her  had  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
die  was  the  commentator  of  Newton.  Her  memory  was 
Angularly  retentive,  her  eloquence  ready  and  impreffive,  her 
tafte  for  poetry  corredt  and  lively,  and  (he  mamfefted  that 
indifference  to  popular  applaufe,  which  is  the  nfual  charadter- 
lilic  of  a great  mind.  But  notwithflanding  thefe  various 
mental  qualities  and  attainments,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  die  had  no  preteniions  to  the  character  of  chaftity. 
Nouv.  Didt.  Hilt. 

Chastelet,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftp'nalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Liege,  fituate  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Sambre ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Bruffels,  and 
50  W.S.  W.  of  Liege. 

CHASTELLAN,  a town  of  Savoy;  miles  N.E.  of 
Chambery. 

CHASTELLUX,  Le  Chevalier  de,  in  Biography , briga- 
dier des  armies  du  roi  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  born 
1734,  and  received  in  the  French  Academy  in  1777.  He 
had  early  in  life  a ftrong  paffion  for  poetry  and  muiic.  His 
profedional  employment,  as  a military  officer,  has  never  im- 
peded the  fuccefsful  cultivation  of  thofe  talents.  Many  of 
his  comedies,  written  for  private  theatres,  and  heard  with 
tranfport,  would  have  been  fure  of  fuccefs  if  reprefented  on 
a public  ftage,  had  he  had.courage  fnfficient  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. But  his  “ Effay  on  the  Union  of  Poetry  and  Mu- 
iic” is  the  chief  produdtion  which  entitles  him  to  a place  here 
as  a mutical  writer.  This  little  book,  which  firft  appeared 
in  1765’,  is  but  a pamphlet  of  about  90  or  100  pages  i2mo. 
Yet  next  to  Rouffeau’s  “ Lettre  fur  la  Mufi.q.ue  Frangoife,” 
it  is  the  bell  piece  of  mufical  criticifm  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. It  called  the  attention  of  perfons  of  taite  to  Italian 
poetry  and  mufic,  which  the  abbe  Arnaud  and  M.  Suard 
had  attempted  before  ; but  we  think  with  lefs  knowledge  of 
the  fubjedt  and  more  party-fpirit.  M.  De  Chaftellux  luckily 
produced  his  tradl  before  the  Gluck  and  Piccini  factions  had 
birth,  and  feems  to  write  from  feeling  and  zeal  for  the  mu- 
fical drama,  apart  from  all  contention  for  victory  over  writers 
of  oppoiite  opinions.  He  has  many  ideas  concerning  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  mufic,  which  were  new,  at  lead  in 
France,  when  his  tradt  appeared,  and  which  have  been  iince 
adopted  by  fubfequent  mufical  writers,  and  rendered  com- 
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mon : fuch  as  fymmetry  of  air,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
bars,  but  in  the  general  call  of  each  bar,  which  is  a rule  of 
much  the  fame  tendency  as  Rouffeau’s  “ Unity  of  Melody.” 
In  fpeaking  of  ancient  muiic,  the  author  thinks,  though  in- 
ferior to  the  modern,  that  the  great  effedts  of  its  modes  were 
produced  by  their  being  feverally  confined  to  particular  keys 
and  meafures.  If  a whole  nation  were  to  hear  a particular 
melody  in  a particular  key  only  on  occaiions  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  another  was  confined  to  military  purpofes, 
their  effects  would  be  greatly  heightened.  If,  for  initarce, 
in  the  midlt  of  a tumult,  a band  of  good  muficians  was  to 
play  a religious  air  in  its  ufual  key,  it  would  excite  piety  and 
refpedt  in  the  molt  turbulent.  And  if,  during  a religions 
ceremony,  a military  air  was  unexpectedly  to  be  performed 
in  its  original  key,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  mat  the 
people  would  immediately  fly  to  arms.  The  effedt  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mufic  mult  greatly  have  depended  on  its  ap- 
propriation ■ as  in  China,  from  time  immemorial,  particular 
mufical  airs  have  been  confined  to  particular  purpoies. 
This  is  only  applicable  to  initrumental  mufic  ; but  for  vocal, 
the  author  whiles  poets  to  become  muficians,  and  muficians 
poets,  otherwife  they  have  different  interelts,  and  mutually 
injure  and  degrade  each  other.  On  this  fubjedt,  he  fays 
molt  truly,  that  the  lyric  poet  fliould  never  forget  that  he  is 
writing  for  mufic  ; that  he  fliould  facrifice  wit  and  point  to 
fentiment  and  effedt.  Though  there  is  a conftant  jealoufy 
between  poetry  and  mufic,  he  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  deny 
that  mufic  is  the  principal  objedt  in  an  opera.  Metaftalio, 
whole  dramas  were  jultiy  admired  arid  relpedted  as  poetry, 
never  was  jealous  of  the  applaufe  which  compofers  and 
fingers  acquired,  or  thought  it  was  at  his  own  expence.  The 
French  perhaps  do  wiiely  in  allowing  few  airs  in  their  operas, 
and  thofe,  ffiort,  eafy,  and  fimple  ; having  no  fingers  capable 
of  performing  bravura.,  and  Itill  lefs  airs  in  a grand  fly  le  of 
cantabile  : but  why  Italy,  and  all  Europe  who  have  Italians, 
or  fingers  of  the  Italian  fchool,  capable  of  performing  in  all 
flyles,  lhould  conform  to  the  prefent  plan  of  French  operas, 
and  bamlh  good  linging  from  their  lyric  theatres,  or  be  ac- 
cufed  of  ignorance  of  the  true  llyle  of  dramatic  mufic,  we 
know  not.  That  a people  jull  emerging  from  barbarifm  in 
mufic  of  all  kinds,  lhould  arrogantly  didtate  to  nations  long 
polilhed,  refined,  and  accuftomed  to  perftdlion,  gives  but  too 
juft  grounds  for  imagining,  that  prefumption,  though  con- 
tmed  to  individuals  in  lorne  countries,  is,  in  others,  a national 
vice. 

The  chevalier  Chaftellux  feems  the  firft  writer  in  the 
French  language  (after  Ruuffeau)  who  truly  comprehended 
the  merit  of  ftahan  vocal  mufic  and  performance,  and  felt 
the  merit  of  Metaftalio.  He  feems  to  have  a corredt  idea  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and  words  to  be  fet  to  fuch  mufic  as  will 
difpiay  the  abilities  of  a compoftr  as  well  as  finger.  He 
lays  very  truly,  that  to  obviate,  or  at  lcaft  to  foften,  the 
radical  evil  of  mixing  fong  with  declamation,  the  poet,  in 
going  from  fpeech  to  fong,  can  only  render  the  contrail  and 
unnatural  mixture  bearable,  by  increaie  of  intcreft  or  paffion, 
which  feems  to  call  for  a different  expreffion.  He  lhould 
avoid  the  imrodudtion  of  airs,  in  cold  and  uninterelting  iitu- 
ations  ; or  in  the  midlt  of  a dialogue,  before  the  charadters 
are  fufficiently  animated ; and  by  this  means  avoid  the  being 
too  lavifh  of  thofe  airs  which  lhould  be  retained  for  occaiions 
of  pall  ion,  and  the  termination  of  feenes. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  or  Corrections,  in  the  Manege , 
are  the  fevtre  and  rigorous  eftedts  ol  the  aids  ; for  when  the 
aids  are  given  with  levcrity,  they  become  pumlhments.  See 
Correction. 

CHASTITY,  a virtue  deified  by  the  Romans.  On  the 
reverfe  of  a medal  of  Faultina  the  younger,  it  is  reprefented 

fitting, 
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fitting,  and  dreffed  in  the  hab't  of  a Roman  matron,  holding 
a Iceptre  in  her  hand,  with  two  dovt  s at  her  feet.  They 
called  her,  fays  Mr.  Spence,  the  goddefs  “ Pudicitia,”  and 
exhibited  her  in  the  form  of  a Roman  matron,  with  her  veil, 
in  the  modelt  attitude  of  pulling  it  over  part  of  her  face. 
Juvenal  fpeaks  of  her  perfonally,  and  humoroufly  obferves, 
“ that  he  believes  fne  was  once  upoa  our  earth  in  the  reign 
of  Saturn,  but  that  (he  quitted  it  when  Jupiter  be^an  to  have 
a beard.”  At  Rome  there  were  two  of  this  name,  viz. 
“ Pudicitia  Patricia,”  a id  “ Pudicitia  Plebeia.” 

The  Roman  law  jollifies  homicide  in  defence  of  the 
chaflity  either  of  one’s  felf  or  re’ations  (Ft.  4S.  8.  1.)  ; and 
according  to  Selderi  (De  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  cap. 3.)  the  law 
in  the  Jewifli  republic  had  the  fame  latitude.  The  Englifh 
law  alio  j a Hi  fit's  a woman  in  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ra- 
vith  her.  Bac.  Elem.  34.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.71.  And  the 

father  or  h 1 1 fb and  m ay  jullify  killing  a m an,  vv ho  a 1 1 e m p t s a 
rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter  : and  the  forcible  attempt  of 
a more  detrilable  crime  may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death 
of  the  unnatural  aggrefior.  Blackft. Comm.  vot.  iv.  p.  181- 

In  China,  at  the  death  of  the  fovereign,  all  his  wo- 
men are  removed  to  a feparate  building,  called  by  a term, 
which  diveded  of  its  metaphor,  implies  the  “ Palace  of 
Challity,”  where  they  are  doomed  co  refide  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

CHASUARII,  or  Ciiattuarii,  in  y Indent  Geography, 
a people  of  Germany,  who  formed  part  of  the  Chattx.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy 

CHASZ  AVENICA,  a place  which  had  a Roman  gar- 
rifon,  under  the  orders  of  the  commandant  of  Armenia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Not.  Imp.  ; but  its  fituation  is  not  afeertained. 

CHAT,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  fouth  coall 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  49''-’  10'.  W.  long.  66°. 

Chat,  Cat,  in  Gunnery,  a piece  ot  iron  with  one,  two,  or 
three  very  (harp  prongs  or  claws,  which,  when  it  has  three 
of  them,  are  arranged  in  a triangular  form  or  fhape.  This 
piece  of  iron  is  fixed  to  a (haft  or  handle.  It  is  ufed  for 
fearching  and  examining  a piece  of  ordnance.  By  being  in- 
troduced into  the  bore,  it  (hews  or  difeovers  whether  it  is 
honey-combed,  damaged,  or  oth.rwife  defedlive. 

There  is  another  fort  of  chat,  that  differs  a little  from  this. 
It  confills  of  two  branches  of  iron  fixed  to  one  end  of  a piece 
of  the  fame  metal,  which  have  each  of  them  two  (leel  prongs 
or  claws.  One  of  thefe  branches  has  a hinge  with  a fpring 
fo  fixed,  that  when  the  chat  is  put  into  the  bore,  the  fmalicll 
cavity  releafes  the  fpring,  and  the  defeft  is  immediately  dtf- 
covered.  This  invention  does  credit  to  the  inventor.  Foun- 
ders who  do  not  like  it,  call  the  common  chat  the  dlalle,  or 
the  devil,  and  the  one  with  two  branches  la  malice  du  diable, 
the  malice  of  the  devil. 

Chat.  Alfo  a fort  of  tower,  that  anciently  was  made 
ufe  of  in  France  for  carrying  foldiers  at  the  befieging  of 
places. 

Chat,  in  Zoology.  See  Cat  and  Felis  cat  us. 

Chat -bizaam  of  Vofmaer,  &c.  See  Viverra  tigrina. 

Chat  cervlcr,  the  lynx.  See  Felis  lynx. 

Chat  d’ Ejpagnc of  Ridinger,  and  Chat  de  Condantinople. 
See  Viverra  genetta. 

QnhT-huant,  in  Ornithology,  the  brown  owl,  Strix  Jtrldula, 
Linn.  Chat-huant  is  alfo  the  common  name  of  owls  in  ge- 
neral. 

Chat  manoul , in  Zoology.  See  Felis  manul. 

Chat -pard.  See  Pardus. 

Chat  rochler,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Brouffo- 
net  and  others  to  the  greater  cat-fifh.  See  Squalus Jlel- 
laris , Linn. 

CHATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
Tenneffee  government ; zz  miles  S.S.W,  of  Knoxville. 
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CHATABOUCHEF,  or Chataeu the.  See  Cha- 

tauche. 

CHATA-HATCHI,  orHiTcm,  a river  of  America, 
the  larged  which  falls  into  St.  Role’s  bav  in  Wed  Fiorida. 
It  is  alfo  called  Pea  River,  and  runs  from  N.E.  entering  the 
bay  by  feveral  mouths,  but  fo  (hoal,  that  they  can  only  be  paff- 
ed  by  a fmall  boat  or  canoe.  About  25  leagues  up  this  ri- 
ver, Mr.  Hutchins  found  a fmall  fetdement  of  Coudac  In- 
dians. The  foil  and  timber  on  its  banks  very  much  refemble 
thofe  of  Efcambia. 

CHATAIGNERAYE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridl  of  Fontenay-le  Comte  ; if,  leagues  S.E.  of  Nantes, 
and  34  N.  of  Fouttnay -le-Comte.  The  place  contains  1045 
and  the  canton  15,0^6  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes 
350  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

CHATAISKA,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the 
Emfei,  near  Turuchanfk. — Alfo,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
ead  fide  of  the  Enifci,  156  miles  N.  of  Turuchanfk. 

CHATANGA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Frozen  fea  ; extending  itfclf  by  the  addition  of  many  rivers 
into  a large  gulf  at  its  mouth.  N.  lat.  74J3  40'. 

CHATAS,  a name  given  to  one  fort  of  barks  employed 
on  the  river  Chagre  in  America,  thofe  of  the  other  fort  are 
called  bongos.  See  Chagre. 

CHATAUCHE,  or  Chatabouche,  ill  Geography,  a 
river  of  America,  which  rifes  in  the  Apalachiau  mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Tenneffee  government,  traverfes  the 
(late  of  Georgia,  and  uniting  with  the  Flint  in  N.  lat.  31% 
forms  the  /lpelachlcola,  which  fee.  It  is  about  40  rods  wide, 
very  rapid,  and  full  ot  fhoals.  The  foil  011  its  banks  is  light 
and  fandy,  and  the  clay  of  a bright  red  colour.  'Pile  lower 
creeks  are  fettled  in  difperfed  clans  and  villages  from  the 
bead  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Their  huts  and  cabins  re- 
femble, by  the  colour  of  the  clay,  duffers  of  new-burned 
brick-kilns.  The  diltance  from  this  river  to  the  Talapofe 
river  is  about  70  miles,  by  the  war-path,  which  erodes  at  the 
falls,  jud  above  the  town  of  the  Tuckabatche. 

CHATAUGHQUF,  a lake  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Ontario  and  date  of  New'  York,  about  xS  miles  long  and 
3 broad.  It  is  connected  with  Alleghany  river  by  the  river 
Conewango,  which  runs  a S. S.E.  courfe.  This  lake  ferves 
to  form  an  eafy  communication  between  lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  : there  being  water  fufficient  for  boats  from  fort  Frank- 
lin iu  the  Alleghany,  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  this  lake  ; and 
from  thence  there  is  a podage  of  nine  miles  to  Chataughque 
harbour  in  lake  Erie  over  ground  capable  of  being  made  a 
good  waggon  road.  This  communication  was  once  ufed  by 
the  French. 

CH A-TCHEOLL  or  Q_ua-tch eou,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  country  of  Thibet ; 160  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hami.  N. 
lat.  40°  22'.  E.  long.  950  19'. 

CHATE,  in  Botany,  Alp.  SeeCucuMis  chate. 

CHATEAU,  Castle,  in  Military  Language,  a place 
fortified  either  by  nature  or  art,  in  a town  or  city,  or  in  a dif- 
tridd  or  trad  of  country,  the  paffage  through  which  it  is 
wifhed  to  defend.  A caflle,  unlefs  it  be  naturally  drong 
and  peculiarly  fituated,  cannot  at  prefent  make  much  refill- 
ance.  Cadies,  however,  are  dill  preferved  in  certain  places, 
as  ferving  like  citadels  to  furnilh  retreats  for  prolonging  ca- 
pitulations, or  overawing  towns  in  cafes  of  popular  fedi- 
tion. 

CHATEAU  Arnoux,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  didrid  of  Sidc- 
ron  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Sidcron. 

CHATEAUBELAIR  Bay,  a bay  on  the  wed  coad 
of  the  i (land  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  Wed  Indies.  N.  lat.  13* 
14'.  W.  long.  6i°  17'. 
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CHATEAU-BOURG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Hie  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  di drift  of  Vitre  ; i\  leagues  W.  of  Vitre.  The  place 
contains  1242  and  the  canton  7255  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  J02A  kihcmetres  and  10  communes. 

CHATEAU-BRIANT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  principal  place  of  a dif- 
trift  ■ 11  leagues  N.  of  Nantes,  and  9 S.S.E.  of  Rennes. 
N.  lat.  470  44'.  E.  long.  i°  29'.  The  place  contains  2049 
and  the  canton  7068  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends 
jjeyl  kilometres  and  4 communes. 

CHATEAUBRUN,  John  Baptist  Vienie  De,  in 
Biography,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1686,  and  became 
lteward  of  the  houfehold  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  a writer  of  tragedy.  His  firft 
publication  in  1714,  was  a piece  entitled  “Mahomet  II.” 
His  bed  work,  written  foon  after,  was  “ Les  Troyennes,” 
which  was  not  afted  for  40  years,  and  the  reafon  he  alleged 
for  delaying  the  exhibition  of  it,  was  the  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence to  the  devout  pfince,  bis  mailer.  He  alfo  wrote 
the  tragedies  of  “ Philoftetes”  and  “Aftyanax,”  which, 
though  feeble  in  poetry,  abound  with  fentiment,  and  are 
condufted  Vvith  flcill.  He  was  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
17,53,  and  died  in  1755*  Histallc  was  formed  by  the  lludy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  His  private  charafter  was 
that  of  a true  philofopher,  mild,  virtuous,  tolerant,  and  dif- 
ir.terefted.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hill. 

CHATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  in  Geography . See  Ca- 

TEAU  CaMBRESIS. 

CHATEAU-CHALONS,  a town  of  France-,  in  the 
department  of  Jura,  and  dillrift  of  Poligny  ; 2 leagues  N. 
of  Lons-le-Sannier. 

CHATEAU-CKINON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  and  principal  place  of  a dillrift, 
lituate  near  the  fource  of  the  Yonne.  It  has  a conliderable 
trade  in  cloth,  leather,  wood,  and  wool ; 1 1 leagues  E.  of 
Nevers,  and  3-5  W.N.W.  of  Autun.  N.  lat.  47°  31,  E. 
long.  30  49'.  The  place  contains  3156,  and  the  canton 
12,837  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  395  kiliometres, 
and  14  communes. 

CHATEAU-CORNET,  a fortrefs  of  the  ifland  of 
Guernfey. 

CHATEAU-DAUPHIN,  a llrong  fortrefs  of  Pied- 
mont, in  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  ceded  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  taken  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  France  and  Spain  in  1744  ; 15  miles  W.  of 
Saluzzo,  and  30  S.S.W.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  440  33'.  E. 
long.  6°  58'. 

CHATEAU-DUN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  principal  place  of  a dillrift; 
25  miles  S.  of  Chartres.  N.  lat.  48°  4'.  E.  long. i°  15'. 
The  place  contains  6146,  and  the  canton  13,467  inhabit- 
ants ; the  territory  includes  302!  kiliometres,  and  19  com- 
munes. 

CHATEAU-FORT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oife  ; 1 league  N.E.  of  Chevreufe. 

CHATEAU-GAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy-de-Dome  ; 1 league  S.W.  of  Riom. 

CHATEAU-GERARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  and  dillrift  of  Tonnerre;  14 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Tonnerre. 

CHATEAU-GIRONS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  dillrift  of  Rennes ; i\  leagues  S.E.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1413,  and  the  canton  1 1,761  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  157J  kiliometres,  and  10  communes. 

CHATEAU-GOMBERT,  a /town  of  France,  in  the 
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department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  diftrift  of 
Marfeilks  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Marfeilles. 

CHATEAU-GONTHIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  and  principal  place  of  a dillrift, 
feated  on  the  Mayenne.  It  has  a manufafture  of  linen  and 
woollen.  The  place  contains  4656,  and  the  canton  17,776 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  250  kiliometres,  and  17 
communes.  It  is  di Hunt  5 leagues  S.  from  Laval,  and  5 
W.  from  Sable.  N.  lat.  470  57'.  W.  long.  o°  49'. 

CHATEAU  DTF,  a fortrefs  and  three  fmall  iflands 
near  the  coall  of  France,  in  the  Mediterranean  ; about  3 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Marfeilks. 

CH  ATEAU-JOUX,  a fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Doubs,  near  Pontarlier. 

CHATEAU-LANDON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  dillrift  of  Fontainebleau;  z\  leagues  S.  of  Ne- 
mours. The  place  contains  i960,  and  the  canton  8493  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  comprehends  292^  kiliometres, 
and  16  communes. 

CHATEAU-LAUDREN,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  coafts,  and  dillrift  of  St.  Brieuc  ; 
2ri  leagues  N.W.  of  St.  Brieuc.  The  place  contains  869, 
and  the  canton  13,083  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes 
132J  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

CHATEAU-LIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finillerre,  and  principal  place  of  a dillrift.  The 
place  contains  3172,  and  the  canton  13,583  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  297-5  kiliometres,  and  11  communes. 
This  town  has  a conliderable  trade  in  dates  for  tilmg 
houfes  ; and  in  its  vicinity  are  a medicinal  fpring,  and 
fome  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  It  is  four  leagues  N.  of 
Quimper.  N.  lat.  48°  12'.  W.  long.  40  11'. 

CHATEAU-DU-LOIR,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  St.  Calais.  The  place  contains  2652,  and  the 
canton  13,082  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  1875 
kiliometres,  and  14  communes.  A confiderable  quantity  of 
claret-wine  is  manufaftured  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  It 
is  dillarit  7 leagues  N.N.W.  from  Tours,  and  7 S.S.E; 
from  Le  Mans.  N.  lat.  470  42'.  E.  long.  o°  20'. 

CHATEAU-LOMBARD,  a fortrefs  of  Aliatic  Lom- 
bardy, in  the  province  of  Caramania. 

CH ATEAU-EN-MARCHE,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine;  2 leagues  N.  of 
Montvilliers. 

CHATEAU-MEILLANT,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  St.  Amand,  having  an  ancient  callk,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caefar.  The  place  contains 
2238,  and  the  canton  9101  inhabitants:  the  territory  com- 
prehends 325  kiliometres,  and  11  communes.  It  is  ic| 
leagues  S.  of  Bourges.  N.  lat.  46°  34'.  E.  long.  2°  6’. 

CHATEAUNEUF,  L’Abbe  de,  in  Biography , author 
of  an  agreeable  little  book  on  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  en- 
titled “ Dialogue  fur  la  Mufique  des  Anciens,”  publifhvd 
anonymoudy  in  1723,  but  feemingly  written  about  170.3, 
during  the  heat  of  the  controverfy  between  the  exclufive  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  not  long 
after  “ The  Battle  of  the  Books.”  The  interlocutors  are 
eompofed  of  Enrages  on  both  fides,  and  the  author  feems 
to  have  affumed  the  office  of  Moderator. 

CHATEAU-NEUF,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps  ; 10  miles  S.  of 
Serres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente,  and^  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Cognac:  10  miles  W,  S.W.  of  Angouleme.  The  place 
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contains  2184,  and  the  canton  99S1  inhabitants:  the  ter- 
ritory includes  165  kiliometres,  and  18  communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  St.  Amand.  The  place 
contains  1719,  and  the  canton  6499  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  230  kiliometres  and  12  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  17 
miles  S.W.  of  Dijon. — Alfo,  a town  r>f  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriA  of  Dreux  : the  place  contains  1271,  and  the 
canton  10,744  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  272^ 
kiliometres,  and  29  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  St.  Malo  ; 7 miles  S.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  539,  and  the  canton  9629  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  127-t  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Orleans  ; 12  miles 
E.  of  it.  The  place  contains  .3127,  and  the  canton  7444 
inhabitants:  the  territory  comprehends  267^  kiliometres, 
and  10  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  m the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; 1.3  miles  N.  of  Angers. 
The  place  contains  9 16,  and  the  canton  99S5  inhabitants  : 

the  territory  includes  265  kiliometres,  and  [5  communes 

Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire  ; 3 leagues  E.S.E.  of  Marcigny — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  of  Limoges  ; 17  m:!es  S.E. 
of  it.  The  place  contains  1136,  and  the  canto. 1 90.39  in- 
habitants : the  territory  includes  267^  kiliometres,  and  to 
communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var,  and  diftriA  of  Grade  ; ,3  miles  N.E.  of  Gralfe. 

CHATEAUNEUF  du  Fuon,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finiiterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriA  of  Cliateaulin  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Quimper.  The 
place  contains  2163,  and  the  canton  13.596  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  330  kiliometres,  and  11  communes. 

Chateauneuf  de  Galaure,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Drome  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Romans. 

Chateauneuf  de  Ma-zene,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Drome  ; nine  miles  ealt  of  Mon- 
telimart. 

Chateauneuf  du  Pape , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  ; 3 leagues  N.  of 
Av'gnon. 

Chateauneuf  de  Randon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftriA  of  Mende  ; 4 leagues  N.E.  of  it. 

Chateauneuf^  Rhone,  a town  of  France,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Rhone,  oppofite  Viviers. 

'C h at EAUNEUF-as- Pal  de  Bargis,  a town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Nievre  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  La  Cha- 
rite. 

CHATEAU  d’Oleron,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diRricf  of  Marannes.  The  place  contains  2116 
and  the  canton  5151  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes 
102^  kiliometres,  and  3 communes. 

Cfd ATFAU-PONSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriA  of  Bellac  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Limoges.  The 
place  contains  3920  and  the  canton  10,297  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  185  k'liometres  and  7 communes. 

CHATEAU-PORCIEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriA  of  Rethel : 2 leagues  W.  of  it.  The  place  con- 


tains 1972  and  the  canton  8695  inhah'tants ; the  territory 
includes  230  kiliometres  and  17  communes. 

CKATEAU-REGNAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  d 1 It ri 6b  of  Tours;  5 leagues  N.E.  of  Tours. 
The  place  contains  2518  and  the  canton  2534  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  comprehends  297 \ kiliometres,  and  17  com- 
munes. 

CHATEAU-RENARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriA  Of  Montargis ; 4^  leagues  E.  of  it.  The  place 
contains  2088  and  the  canton  9454  inhabitants ; the  terri- 
tory includes  250  kiliometres,  and  10  communes. — A'rfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of  Tara- 
fiori ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Taralcon,  and  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent white  wine. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Sedan. 

CHATEAU-ROUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Higher  Alps ; 5 miles  N.  of  Embrun. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftriA  ; feated  on  the  Indre  in  a fruitful 
country,  and  having  a large  woollen  manufaAute.  The 
place  contains  8 148  and  the  canton  14,960  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  362A  kiliometres,  and  11  communes.  N. 
lat.  46°  49'.  E.  long.  i°  35'. 

CHA.TFAU-SALINS,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meurth,  and  principal  place  of  a diftriA,  de- 
riving its  name  from  its  extentive  falt-works  ; 5 leagues 
N.E.  of  Nancy.  N.  lat.  4S0  49'.  E.  long.  6°  24'. 

CHATEAU -THIERRY,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftriA,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ailne,  feated  pn  the  Marne,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  a 
medicinal  fpring.  The  place  contains  4x60  and  the  can- 
ton 12,91s  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  187^  ki- 
liometres and  21  communes.  N.  lat.  490  3'.  E.  long. 
3°  1 3'. 

CHATEAU-L  A-VALLIERE,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of  Chinon  ■ 5 leagues  N.  of  Lan- 
geais.  The  place  contains  686  and  the  canton  10,992  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  comprehends  240  kiliometres,  and 
16  communes. 

CHATEAU-VILLAIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  diftriA  of  Chaumont : 
5-i  leagues  W.N.W.  of  Langres. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ifere;  16  miles  E.  of  V e me. 

CHATEEN,  a town  of  Little  Bucharia. 

CHATFL,  or  Chate,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Grandpre. 

CHATFL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of  Epinal. 
The  place  contains  1 165  and  the  canton  9178  inhabitants; 
the  territory  includes  257I-  kiliometres,  and  28  com- 
munes. 

CHATFL- CENSOY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triA of  Avalon  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  it. 

CH ATEL-GUION,  a village  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy-de-Dome,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  water; 
one  league  N.  of  Riom. 

CHATEL-DE-NEU  VE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Allier,  and  diftriA  of  Moulins ; 10  miles 
S.  of  Moulins. 

CHATELARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of 
4 A 3 Chambery, 
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Chancery.  The  place  contains  1000  and  the  canton 
10,412  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  23  7I  kiliometres, 
and  1 3 communes. 

CHATELDON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Puy-de  Do  ne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didrift 
of  Thiers  ; 6 leagues  E.N.E.  of  Riom.  The  place  con- 
tains 1587  and  the  canton  6558  inhabitants  : the  territory 
comprehends  £57-5  kihometrcs,  and  6 communes. 

CHATELET,  was  anciently  a fmall  chateau  or  for- 
trefs,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  was  called  cha- 
t til ain. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  chateau , formed  from  cajlel- 
Jum,  a diminutive  of  cajlrum  ; or  from  cqftellatum , a diminu- 
tive of  cdjlellum , cajlle.  The  term  in  later  times  has  been 
ufed  at  certain  courts  of  jullice  eftablifbed  in  feveral  cities  of 
France  : the  grand  chatelet  in  Paris,  v.  gr.  tvas  the  place 
■where  the  prdidial,  or  ordinary  court  of  juftice  of  the  pre- 
vot  of  Paris  was  kept  ; confiding  of  a prefidial,  a civil 
chamber,  a criminal  chamber,  and  a chamber  of  policy. 
The  term  fijnified  the  fame  at  Montpelier,  Orleans,  See. 

The  little  chatelet  at  Paris  was  an  ancient  fort  which  ferved 
as  a prifon. 

Chatelet,  Le,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Stine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Melun  ; 2 leagues  E.  of  Melun. 
The  place  contains  1004  and  the  canton  8970  inhabitants; 
the  tetrirory  includes  237^  kiliometres,  and  16  communes. 

CH ATELLERAULT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne,  and  principal  place  of  a didrift, 
feated  on  the  Vienne  ; and  principally  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufafture  of  clocks  and  cutlery.  The  place  contains  8426, 
and  the  canton  12.72S  inhabitants  the  territory  includes 
192!  kiliometres  and  8 communes. 

CHA'TELLET,  a town  of  France,  ip  the  department 
of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  id  the  didrift  of  St. 
Amand  ; 2 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Ctiate&u-Meillant.  The 
place  contains  1 107,  and  the  canton  5202  inhabitants ; 
the  -territory  comprehends  180  kiliometres,  and  8 com- 
munes. 

CHATELLUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of 
Souffac  ; 4 leagues  S.W.  of  Bouflac.  The  place  contains 
776  and  the  canton  8536  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes 
1 874  k’liometres,  and  12  communes. 

CHATELLUX-LE-MARCHIEUX,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  and  didrift  of  Bour- 
ganeuf ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  it. 

CHATENAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  ; 2 leagues  8.  of  Paris. 

CHATENOIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didrift  of 
Neufchateau ; 2 leagues  S.of  it.  The  place  contains  T379 
and  the  canton  9830  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  175 
kiliometres,  and  26  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ; one  league  W.  of 
Schelellatt. 

CHATHAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Kent,  England, 
is  celebrated  for  its  naval  anenal ; and  is  joined  to  the  an- 
cient city  of  Rocheder.  This  town  has  been  modly  built  finee 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  houfes  united  with  thofe 
of  Rocheder,  and  the  village  of  Stroud,  make  one  long 
ftreet,  of  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  through  which  the 
high  road  pafles  from  London  to  Dover.  Many  of  the 
houfes  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river:  and,  like  moll 
iea-ports,  the  ftreets  ate  narrow,  difagreeable,  and  ill  built. 


The  viftualling-office,  fome  officers’  houfes  in  the  dock-yard, 
two  breweries,  and  a few  private  houfes,  are  however  commo- 
dious and  handfome.  At  the  ead  end  of  the  town  is  tha 
parifb  workhoufe,  which  was  built  on  a large  and  extenfive 
plan  in  1725  ; but  the  principal  objefts  of  this  place,  and 
from  which  it  has  obtained  its  prefent  population  and  im- 
portance, are  the  docks,  viftualling-offices,  and  other  naval 
edablifliments.  Among  thefe  is  a foundation  called  the  Chejl 
of  Chatham , which  was  indituted  in  1558,  when  the  fea- 
men  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Elizabeth  agreed  to  allow  3 
portion  of  each  man’s  pay  for  the  relief  of  their  ftllow-fail- 
ors,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  with  the  Spanilb 
at  mada . The  fame  cudom  has  been  continued  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  many  wounded  failors have  derived  temporary  relief 
and  comfort  from  this  fund.  See  Chest.  Here  are  two  docks 
refpeftively  denominated  the  Old  Dock,  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Dock.  The  former,  with  its  connefted  wharf,  dorehoufes, 
&c.  are  the  places  of  depofit  for  royal  dores  and  ordnance. 
The  guns  belonging  to  the  royal  {hipping  are  collefted  and 
ranged  on  this  wharf  in  long  tiers,  and  large  pyramids  of 
cannon-balls,  {hells,  & c.  are  accumulated  here  to  be  ready 
for  fervice.  In  a continued  range  of  dorehoufes  are  de- 
puted the  carriages  for  the  guns,  and  aimed  every  other 
article  of  naval  dores.  In  one  apartment  is  a fmall  ar- 
moury furniffied  with  mulkets,  pidols,  cutlafles,  pikes, 
pole  axes,  and  other  warlike  indruments,  clafied  and  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order.  The  whole  of  this  department  is 
under  the  management  of  a dorekeeper,  who  has  a good 
houfe,  a clerk  of  the  furvey,  and  clerk  of  the  checque, 
who  have  each  handfome  falaricS,  and  feparate  offices. 
Betide  thefe,  here  are  two  extra  clerks  and  fome  inferior 
officers,  labourers,  &c.  The  Royal  Naval  Dock  Tard  cou- 
nt ft  s with  the  former,  and  ranges  along  the  eattern  bank  of 
the  river  for  nearly  one  mile  in  extent.  The  increafe  of  the 
navy  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  occafioned  thefe  docks 
to  be  enlarged,  and  in  the  fubfequent  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  they  were  conliderably  extended  ; within  the  lad 
dfty  years,  they  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  ; 
and  within  the  fortified  walls  are  now  concentrated  almoft 
every  requifite  for  the  fitting  out,  repairing,  &c.  of  a fleet. 
The  dorehoufes,  {hops,  and  mod  of  the  buildings  are  ex- 
tremely fpacious  and  commodious  j whild  thofe  belonging 
to  the  commiffioner  and  other  principal  officers  are  provided 
with  every  comfortable  and  elegant  accommodation.  One 
of  the  dorehoufes  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  long ; and 
the  fail-loft,  where  fails  are  made,  is  two  hundred  and  nine 
feet  in  length.  A new  rope-houfe  meafures  1140  feet  in 
length  ; in  this  the  cables  are  manufaftured,  fome  of  which 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  long,  and  twenty-two 
inches  round.  Some  of  the  mads  made  here  are  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-fix  inches -in 
diameter.  Here  are  two  fpacious  bafons  of  water,  where 
the  timber  for  mads,  & c.  is  kept  continually  floating  till 
wanted  for  ufe.  The  fmith’s  {hop  contains  twenty-one 
forges,  which  are  almoA  condantly  in  ufe,  in  making  an,- 
chors,  See.  Some  of  thefe  weigh  nearly  five  tons  each.  In 
this  yard  are  four  fpacious  docks  for  docking  and  repairing 
veflels  belonging  to  the  royal  navy ; in  thefe  there  are  fix 
flips  or  launches,  on  which  {hips  are  condantly  building. 
Among  the  large  veflels  that  have  ifiued  from  this  yard  are  the 
Viftory  of  110  guns,  the  new  Royal  George  of  100  guns, 
finifhed  in  1788;  this  waa  the  firfl  {hip  of  that  rate  ever 
launched  from  a flip;  the  Royal  Charlotte  of  100  guns 
was  launched  here  in  1790,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  110 
guns,  with  fome  others  of  larger  dimenfions,  have  been  finifli- 
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ed  here  fince  that  period.  ■ The  whole  of  this  yard,  except 
on  the  fide  of  the  river,  is  guarded  and  environed  by  a high 
thck  wall ; it  is  entered  through  a large  handfome  gateway, 
which  is  flanked  by  two  towers.  In  time  of  war  every 
granger  is  precluded  accefs  within  the  walls,  unkfs  he  has 
a fatisfatlory  paffport. 

The  buiinefs  of  this  yard  is  tranfa&ed  by  a commiffioner, 
who  has  three  clerks  under  him  ; a clerk  of  t he  checque, 
ftorckeeper,  maller-fhipwright  or  builder,  clerk  of  the 
furvey,  and  two  mailer-attendants,  mailer  ihipwrights'  af- 
fiilants,  mailer  caulker,  clerk  of  the  rope  yard,  mailer 
ropemaker,  a boatfwain,  purveyor,  furgeon,  and  feveral 
other  inferior  officers.  To  provide  greater  fecuritv  to  this 
national  artenal,  two  a£ts  of  parliament  were  obtained  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne  for  veiling  certain  lands  and  tenements 
in  trulltes,  for  the  purpofe  of  fortifying  and  giving  addi- 
tional fecurity  to  this  dock  ; among  others,  a large  quan- 
tity of  contiguous  land,  with  many  houfes,  was  accord- 
ingly  purchaied  for  the  crown  ; but  nothing  further  was 
done  till  1 7 5 S,  anno  31  George  II.  when  the  French  having 
threatened  to  invade  this  country,  it  was  deemed  necelTdry 
to  put  thefe  ads  in  force  relating  to  the  dock-yards.  Ano- 
ther ail  was  however  palled  that  year  for  purchafing  more 
lands,  &c.  and  extenfive  lines  of  fortifications  were  imme- 
diately formed  round  the  land  fide  of  this  dock,  with  ram- 
parts, palliiades,  and  a deep  brua.l  ditch.  Thefe  txtended 
from  the  river  above  the  old  dock,  to  the  fame  again  below 
the  dock  at  Gillingham,  about  one  mile  in  length.  Large 
and  commodious  barracks  were  alto  ereiltd  within  the  lines 
fufficient  to  accommodate  five  regiments  of  foldiers,  and  a 
battalion  of  artillery,  which  have  been  conilantly  quar- 
tered here  ; thefe  fortifications  have  been  progreffively  aug- 
mented and  repaired ; a new  redoubt  has  been  made,  and 
other  collateral  works  have  been  added.  Another  ail  was 
palled  in  1782,  for  veiling  other  lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  town  in  the  crown. 

At  the  entrance  of  Chatham  from  Rocheller,  is  the  Vic- 
tual/ing  Office,  containing  a cooperage,  pickling,  baking, 
cutting,  flaughtering,  and  llore,  houfes.  A new  wharf 
has  been  added  to  it,  and  additional  buildings  have  been 
ere&td  for  the  convenience  and  fervice  of  this  department 
of  the  navy. 

In  digging  for  the  fortifications  round  the  dock,  various 
Roman  coins,  paterae,  &c.  were  found.  The  prefent  church 
was  ereiied  in  178S,  and  is  conllrufted  mollly  with  brick. 
Chatham  and  the  contiguous  hamlets  are  extremely  popu- 
lous. Here  is  a large  market  on  Saturdays;  and  two  an- 
nual fairs  of  three  days  each.  Chatham  is  30  miles  E. 
from  London  ; it  contains  1729  houfes  and  10505  inha- 
bitants, Halted’s  Hiftory  of  Kent,  12  vols.  8vo.  1798, 
vol.  iv. 

Chatham,  a maritime  townlhip  of  America,  in  the 
county  of  Barnllaple  and  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  feated  on  the 
exterior  extremity  of  the  elbow  of  Cape  Cod,  conveniently 
for  the  filhery,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  ufually  about 
40  veffels  employed.  It  has  1 140  inhabitants,  and  lies  95 
miles  S.E.  of  Bollon.  See  Cape  Cod. — Aifo,  a townlhip 
in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamplhire  ; incorporated  in  1767 
and  1790,  containing  58  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a flourilhing 
townlhip  in  Middlefex  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  eallern 
bank  of  Conneilicut  river  and  oppofite  Middleton  city  ; 
it  was  a part  of  the  townlhip  of  Middleton  till  the  year 
1767. — Alfo,  a townlhip  in  Effex  county,  New  Jerfey, 
feated  on  Paffaic  river  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Elizabeth  town, 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  dillance  from  Newark. — Alfo,  a 
townlhip  of  Columbia  county,  New  York.  By  the  Hate 
cenfus  in  1796,  3S0  of  its  inhabitants  were  electors. — 


Alio,  a county  in  Hillfborough  dillrict,  North  Carolina, 
about  the  center  of  the  (late.  It  contains  9221  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1632  are  Haves;  the  chief  town  is  Pittfburgh. 
The  court  houie  is  a few  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  on  a branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Ch  eraws  diflriil,  fituate  in  Chcllerfield  county  on  the  well 
fide  of  Great  Pcdee  liver.  Its  fituation,  in  a highly  cultivated 
country  and  at  the  head  of  a navigable  river,  promifes  to 
rtnder  it  a p.ace  of  great  impoitance, — Alfo,  a county  in 
the  lower  diltriil  of  Georgia,  lying  in  the  north  eail  corner 
of  the  Hate,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  ealt,  and 
Savannah  river  in  the  north-well.  It  contains  10,769  inha- 
bitants including  8201  Haves.  The  chief  town  is  Savannah. 
—Alfo,  a large  hay  called  Punjo  bay,  on  the  well  fide  of 
the  fouth  end  of  the  promontory  of  Eaft  Florida.  It  re- 
ceives North  and  Delaware  livers. 

Chatham  ijland,  a fmall  lfland  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
within  the  harbour  of  the  ilLnd  of  Andaman  on  which  is 
fituated  the  fettlement  of  Port  Cornwallis  : the  utmolt 

length  of  this  fmall  ifiand  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  and 
its  breadth  i3  little  mort  than  half  a mile  ; the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity terminates  in  a narrow  neck  of  land,  fordable  at 
low  water  to  the  main. 

CH  ATI  GAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  moll  eallerly  branch  of  the  river  Ganges  ; which 
is  now  a mean  place,  although  it  was  the  firil  in  which  the 
Portuguefe  ellablilhed  a fettlement.  It  has  a few  cotton  ma- 
nufactures, and  furnifiies  excellent  timber.  The  inhabitants 
are  fo  fufpicious  of  each  other,  that  they  always  go  armed 
with  a fword,  pitlol,  and  blunderbufs.  It  is  fubjeil  to  the 
Great  Mogul.  N.  lat.  230.  E.  long.  910  10'. 

CHATILLON,  a large  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cote-d’Or,  and  principal  place  of  a dillridt,  built 
on  both  Tides  of  the  Seine,  and  having  iron  forges  in  its  vi- 
cinity. The  place  contains  3700,  and  the  canton  14,287,. 
inhabitants  : the  territory  comprehends  450  kiliometres  and 

29  communes;  38  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dijon Alfo,  a town 

of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton  in  the  dillricl  of  Die;  3!  leagues  N.W.  of 
Lyons.  The  place  contains  1380,  and  the  canton  6533, 
inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  355  kiliometres  and  jo 
communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltriil  of 
Chateauroux  ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
2609,  and  the  canton  8139,  inhabitants:  the  territory  com- 
prehends 247 1 kiliometres  and  10  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton  in  the  dillriit  of  Reims  ; 9 miles  W.N.W. 
of  Epernay.  The  place  contains  1002,  and  the  canton 
7702  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  165  kiliometres  and 
21  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  ; i \ league  S.S.W.  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Savoy,  in  the  department  of  Leman,  and  dillrift  of  Geneva  ; 
3 miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Julian. — Alfo,  a town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  duchy  of  Aolla,  feated  on  the  Doria  Baltea  ; 9 miles 
S.E.  of  Aolla. 

Chatillon -en -Ea.'z.o'is,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillridt 
of  Chateau-Chinon  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Moulins.  The  place 
contains  663,  and  the  canton  9138,  inhabitants : the  terri- 
tory includes  3 32^  kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

Ch  at  iLtow-fur-Cha/aronne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridt  of  Trevoux.  The  place  contains  3119,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,876,  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  187 \ kilio- 
metres and  15  communes. 

CHATiLLON^e2/f-/e-CoVw,atownof  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Meufe,  and  diftrift  of  Verdun;  6 miles  £.  of 
Veidun. 

Ch  at  ill  on  -fur-  Courtine,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  and  diftrift  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  ; leagues 
E.  of  it. 

Chatillo ules-Dombes,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ain  ; 4 leagues  S.W.  of  Bourg-en-Breffe. 
N.  lat.  46°  7'.  E.  long.  40 51'. 

Chatillon  fur  Loing,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Montargis ; 4 leagues  S.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1996, 
and  the  canton  84  89,  inhabitants : the  territory  comprehends 
332^  kiliometres  and  Ij  communes. 

Chatillon  fur  Loire,  a town  in  the  fame  department 
with  the  lait,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Gien  ; 3 leagues  S.E.  of  it.  The  place  contains  1980,  and 
the  canton  6385,  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  227^ 
kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

CnATiLLo*i  de  MicI>ai//es,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Nantua ; 2^  leagues  E.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1270,  and  the  canton  8171,  inhabitants:  the  territory  in- 
cludes 157 \ kuionutres  and  1 6 communes. 

C h ati l\.o  it  fur -Saone,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vofges ; 3 leagues  S.S.E.  of  La  Marche. 

Chatillon  -fur-Sevre,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Thouars  ; 7 leagues  W.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
5 1 2,  and  the  canton  6842,  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes 
317!  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

Chatillon -en-Vendelais,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ilie  and  Vilaine,  and  diftrift  of  Vitre;  2 
leagues  N.  of  Vitre. 

CHATIMENS  Militair.es,  military  punifhments. 
Thefe,  generally  fpeaking,  confift  in  the  execution  of  fen- 
tences  pronounced  by  courts-martial  on  military  delinquents. 
But,  in  our  fervice,  military  punifhment  more  particularly 
means  the  inflifting  of  a certain  number  of  lafhes  upon  a re- 
duced non-commiffioned  officer  or  on  a private  man.  Mili- 
tary punifhments  have  been  different  in  different  ages,  and  in 
different  countries,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The  Romans  had 
fome  inftitutions  refpefting  them  ; which,  though  they  are 
truly  admirable,  have  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  mo- 
derns. The  Turks  never  inflidf  them  but  in  the  night.  A 
janizary  condemned  to  death  is  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  civil  juitice,  after  having  his  name  (truck  out  of  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  corps,  who  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  the  ig- 
nominy of  punifhment.  Thofe  in  our  fervice  are  fimple,  and 
in  general  very  fummary,  particularly  with  regard  to  officers. 
In  fome  foreign  fervices  it  is  cuftomary  to  fend  officers,  found 
guilty  of  certain  offences,  from  their  regiments  to  garrifoned 
towns  for  certain  periods,  during  which  they  loft  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  promotion.  Hence  the  phrafe  etre  envoyer  en 
garrfon,  to  be  font  into  garrifon,  implies  a fpecies  of  military 
chait  dement. 

A judicious  application  of  punifhments  contributes  much 
to  tne  prefervation  of  difeipline,  a punctual  obedience  of 
order,  and  the  fuccefs  of  military  operations,  both  in  garrifon 
and  in  the  field. 

CHATONNAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ifere,  and  diftrift  of  Vienne  ; 5 leagues 

CHAT  RACHARTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 

Alia,  in  Baftriana,  near  the  Oxus,  according  to  Ptolemy 

A Ho,  a to  wn  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Affyria. 

CHA  PRiEI,  a people  of  India,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 
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CHATRAMIS,  a country  of  Arabia  Felix,  over  againft 
Perfia. 

CHATRAMMITiE,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Erythraean  fea.  Ptol. 

CHATRE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrift  in  the  department  of  the  fndre; 
which  has  a woollen  manufacture,  and  carries  on  a large  trade 
in  cattle.  The  place  contains  3463  and  the  canton  14.427; 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  462^  kiliometres  and  21 
communes;  6 leagues  S.S.E.  from  Chateauroux.  N.  lat. 
46°  35'.  E.  long.  i°  53'. 

CHATS,  in  Agriculture , a term  employed  in  fome  dif- 
t rifts  to  fignify  the  keys  of  the  affi,  fycamore,  and  fome 
other  trees. 

Chats,  Lake , in  Geography , a lake  of  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Utawas,  between  the  Grand  Ca- 
lumet and  the  lake  Des  Chaudieres.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  is  the  “ Portage  des  Chats,”  over  which  the  canoes 
and  lading  are  carried  with  great  difficulty  274  paces.  The 
river  is  here  barred  by  a ridge  of  black  rocks,  rifing  in  pin- 
nacles, and  covered  with  wood,  which,  from  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  foil  that  nourilhes  it,  is  low  and  (tinted.  The  river 
makes  its  way  over  thefe  rocks,  in  numerous  channels,  fall- 
ing 15  feet  and  upwards.  From  hence  two  trips  are  made 
through  a ferpentine  channel,  formed  by  the  rocks,  for  fe- 
veral  miles,  when  the  current  llackens,  and  is  accordingly 
called  the  “ Lake  des  Chats.” 

CHATSWORTH,  a town  of  America,  in  the  (late  of 
Virginia  ; 4 miles  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

CHATTaE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Germany. 
Ptol. 

CHATTENIA,  a country  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
Erythraean  fea,  attributed  by  Steph.  Byz.  to  the  Gerrseans. 

CHATTELS,  Catalis,  Catalla,  in  Law,  a Norman  term 
which  primarily  fignifkd  only  beads  of  hufbandry,  or  (as  we 
(till  call  them)  cattle  ; but  in  its  fecondary  fenfe  comprehend- 
ed all  moveable  goods.  In  the  grand  Couftumier  of  Nor- 
mandy, (c.  87.)  a chattel  is  deferibed  as  a mere  moveable,  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  fet  in  oppofition  to  a fief,  or  feud  ; fo 
that  not  only  goods,  but  whatever  was  not  a feud,  were 
accounted  chattels. 

Spelman  defines  chattels  to  be  bona  quacunque  mobilia  cf  im- 
mobilia  ; proprie  tamen  ea  bonorum  pars,  qua  in  animalibus  con- 
JiJlat,  a quorum  capitibus  res  ipfe , alias  capita,  alias  capitalia 
dicta  funt. 

In  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  chattels  are  all  forts  of 
goods  moveable  or  immoveable,  except  fuch  as  are  in  nature 
of  freehold,  or  parcel  thereof : and  they,  are  either  perfonal 
or  real. 

Chattels  perfonal,  are  fuch  as  do  either  belong  immedi- 
ately to  the  perfon  of  a man,  as  his  horfe,  fword,  &c.  or 
fuch  things  as  being  injurioufly  withheld  from  him,  a man 
has  no  way  to  recover  but  by  perfonal  aftion  : or,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  they  are  things  moveable,  which  the  owner  may 
carry  with  him  from  one  place  to  another ; fuch  as  animals, 
houfehold  furniture,  money,  jewels,  corn,  garments,  and 
every  thing  that  is  capable  of  being  removed. 

Chattels  perfonal  are,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
teftator,  in  the  aftual  poffeffion  of  the  executors ; whereas 
chattels  real  are  not  in  his  poffeffion  till  he  hath  made  an  entry, 
or  recovered  them.  An  owner  of  chattels  is  faid  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  them  ; but  a perfon  is  faid  to  be  feifed  of  a freehold. 
See  Prope  RTY. 

Chattels  real,  are  either  fuch  as  do  not  appertain  imme- 
mediately  to  the  perfon,  but  to  fome  other  thing,  by  way  of 
dependence  ; or  fuch  as  neceffarily  iffue  out  of  fome  immove- 
able thing  to  a perfon  ; as  a leafe,  or  rent  for  year& 
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S>r  Edward  Coke  obferves  (i  Inft.  ij8.)  that  chattels 
real  are  tuch  as  concern,  or  favour  of,  the  realty  : as  terms 
for  years  of  land,  wardships  in  chivalry,  (while  the  military 
tenures  fubfifted),  the  next  prefentation  to  a church,  eftates 
by  ftatute-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple,  elegit,  or  the  like. 
Thefe  are  called  real  chattels,  as  being  interefts  ifi’uing  out 
of,  or  annexed  to,  real  eftates  ; of  which  they  have  one 
quality .jViz.  immobility,  which  denominates  them  real ; but 
want  the  other,  viz.  a fufficient,  legal,  indeterminate  dura- 
tion, and  it  is  this  want  that  conilitutes  them  chattels . The 
utmoft  period  for  which  they  can  lalt  is  fixed  and  determinate, 
either  for  fuch  a fpace  of  time  certain,  or  till  l'ucli  a parti- 
cular fum  of  money  be  raifed  out  of  iuch  a particular  in- 
come : fo  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  lowed  eifate  of  freehold,  a leafe  for  another’s  life. 
Their  tenants  were  confidered  upon  feodal  principles,  as 
merely  bailiffs  or  farmers;  and  the  tenant  of  the  freehold 
might  at  any  time  have  dellroyed  their  intereft,  tili  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  (See  Estate  for  years).  A freehold, 
which  alone  is  a real  eftate,  and  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  fief 
in  Normandy,  is  conveyed  by  corporal  invediture  and  livery 
of  feifin  ; which  gives  the  tenant  fo  drong  a hold  of  the 
land,  that  it  never  after  can  be  wreded  from  him  during  his 
life,  but  by  his  own  adl  of  voluntary  transfer  or  of  forfei- 
ture ; or  elte  by  the  happening  of  fome  future  contingency,  as 
in  eilates  “per  autre  vie,”  and  certain  drterminable  free- 
holds. (See  Estates^/-  life,  and  Freehold.)  And  even 
thefe,  being  of  an  uncertain  duration,  may  by  poffibility  lad 
for  the  owner’s  life;  for  the  law  will  not  prefuppofe  the  con- 
tingency to  happen  btfore  it  a&ually  does,  and  till  then  the 
edate  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a life-edate,  and  there- 
fore a freehold  intered.  On  the  other  hand,  a chattel  inte- 
red  in  lands,  which  the  Normans  put  in  oppofition  to  fief, 
and  we  to  freehold,  is  conveyed  by  no  feifin  or  corporal  in- 
vediture, but  the  poffeflion  is  gained  by  the  mere  entry  of 
the  tenant  himfelf ; and  it  will  certainly  expire  at  a time 
prefixed  and  determined,  if  not  fooner.  Thus,  a leafe  for 
years  mud  necelTarily  fail  at  the  end  and  completion  of  the 
term  ; the  next  prefentation  to  a church  is  fatisfied  and  gone 
the  inflant  it  comes  into  pofTcffion,  that  is,  by  the  fird  avoid- 
ance and  prefcntation  to  the  living  ; the  conditional  eilates 
by  datute  and  elegit,  are  determined  as  foon  as  the  debt  is 
paid  ; and  fo  guardianfiiips  in  chivalry  expired  of  courfe  the 
moment  that  the  heir  came  of  age.  And  if  there  be  any 
other  chattel  real,  it  will  be  found  to  comfpona  with  the 
red  in  this  efflntial  quality,  that  its  duration  is  limited  to  a 
time  certain,  beyond  which  it  cannot  fubfid.  Blackd.  Com. 
Book  II. 

CHATTER  les  pieces,  in  Gunnery , to  fearch  pieces,  or 
to  probe  and  examine  pieces  of  ordnance  with  a chat,  in  order 
to  difeover  whether  there»are  any  defeats  on  the  infide  cf  it, 
or  within  the  bore. 

CHATTERER,  in  Ornithology  ; the  Bohemian  or 
Waxen  chatterer,  Ampelis  garrulus  of  Linnaeus.  This 
bird  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  It  is  didinguifhed  by 
having  the  hind  part  of  the  head  creded,  and  the  fecondary 
quill-feathers  tipped  with  red  horny  appendages.  This  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe,  America,  and  the  north  of  Ada. 

CHATTERPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  in  the  cou.ntry  of  Allahabad  ; 212  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Agra,  150  miles  S.W.  from  Allahabad,  ajyTrom  Banares, 
747  N.E.  from  Bombay,  803  N.W.  from  Calcutta  by 
Moorfhedabad,  and  698  by  Brboom,  623  N.N.E.  from  Hy- 
de ibad,  172  S.W.  from  Lucknow,  973  N.  from  Madras. 
N.  lat.  250.  E.  long.  8o°. 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas,  in  Biography , a youth 
cf  very  extraordinary  genius,  was  born  after  the  death  of 


his  father,  at  Bridol,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1752. 
The  life  of  this  young  man  was  Ihort  but  eventful : it  began 
and  terminated  in  indigence  and  misfortune.  His  mother, 
by  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  was  left  in  poverty,  and  the  fun, 
owing  to  the  fame  unfortunate  event,  was  deprived  of  that 
attention  which  might  have  conduced  his  early  years  through 
all  the  difficulties  that  cireumftances,  and  an  untoward  difpo- 
fition  oppofed  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  He  could 
rot  be  perfuaded  to  learn  his  letters,  till  he  fell  in  love,  as 
Mrs.  Chattertcn  expreifed  hcrfelf,  with  the  illuminated  ca- 
pitals of  a muiicai  manufeript  in  French;  fire  afterwards 
taught  him  to  read  from  an  old  black-lettered  bible.  When 
he  was  about  eight  years  old  he  was  admitted  into  a charity 
fchool,  where  he  might  learn  the  elements  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  common  arithmetic.  The  fir  ft  years  of  his  refidence 
at  this  feminary  paffed  without  notice,  and  with  fcarcely 
any  effort  on  his  part.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  of 
age,  he  acquired  a tafte  for  reading,  which  becameffrom  that 
period  a kind  of  ruling  paffion,  and  out  of  the  trifle  allowed 
him  by  his  mother  for  pocket-money,  he  began  to  hire  books 
from  a circulating  library.  His  difpolition  as  well  as  his 
tafte  differed  much  from  what  was  obfervablc  in  other  chil- 
dren. He  was  grave,  penfive,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a 
melancholy  call.  At  times  he  fetmed  loft  in  contemplation, 
and  for  days  together  fcarcely  fpoke  to  any  one.  His  inti- 
mates in  the  fchool  were  few,  and  thofe  of  the  moil  ferious 
calf.  Before  he  was  12  years  old,  he  drew  up  a catalogue  of 
the  books  which  he  had  read,  and  which  amounted  to  more  than 
70  ; feon  after  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  compofed  fome 
verfes,  and  he  now  began  to  exhibit  that  ardour  of  mind 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  llrongly  chafacterifed.  At 
fifteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a ferivener  at  Briftol,  in 
which  fituation  his  leilure  allowed  him  ample  time  to  follow 
his  literary  purfuits.  He  had  not  continued  in  this  courfe 
of  life  for  more  than  a year.,  before  he  began  to  attradl 
public  notice,  by  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  Briftol 
Journal. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Briftol,  which  was 
founded  or  re-built  by  W.  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  is  a room  containing 
feveral  large  chefts,  in  one  of  which,  called  Canynge’s  coffer, 
were  depolited  fome  title-deeds  ; thtle,  about  the  year  17 27, 
were  wanted,  and  an  order  was  given  to  break  open  the 
cheft.  The  deeds  were  taken,  but  the  other  manuicripts 
were  left  expofed  as  of  no  value.  Many  of  them  were  car- 
ried away,  but  Chatterton’s  father,  who  was  nephew  to  the 
fexton,  removed  feveral  balkets  fuff  of  parchments,  which 
he  put  to  no  better  ufe  than  that  of  covering  copy-books 
and  bibles  for  the  fchool  over  which  he  prefided.  Young 
Chatterton,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  his  apprentice- 
fh:p,  was  ftruck  with  one  of  theie  parchments  converted  into 
a thread  paper  ; he  foon  got  poffeflion  of  all  that  were  left 
of  the  hoard,  and  from  this  period,  at  leaft,  he  feems  to 
have  formed  the  defign  of  converting  them  into  a fyftem  of 
literary  forgery.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge  at 
Briftol,  an  article  appeared  in  Farley’s  Briftol  Journal,  in 
1768,  entitled,  “ A Defcription  of  the  Fryar’s  firff  paffing- 
over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  Ancient  Manufeript.” 
This  was  traced  to  Chatterton,  who,  after  much  equivoca- 
tion, avowed  that  it  came  from  the  old  cheft.  He  next 
caufed  a rumour  to  be  propagated,  that  certain  ancient 
pieces  of  poetry  had  been  obtained  from  the  fame  place3 
the  authors  of  which  were  Thomas  Canynge,  and  the  friend 
of  Sir  Thomas  Rowley,  a prielt.  The  report  ga  ned  cre- 
dit, and  he  was  applied  to  by  fome  refpedlable  inhabitants 
of  Briftol,  whom  he  prefented,  without  any  kind  of  reward , 
with  various  poetical  pieces,  under  the  name  of  Rowley. 
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In  1769  he  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  offering  to 
furoilh  him  with  accounts  of  feveral  eminent  painters,  who 
had  flourifaed  in  early  times  at  Briftol,  inclofing  in  the  fame 
packet,  two  fpecimens  of  the  old  poems,  with  a relation  of 
their  difcovery.  By  the  poets  Mafon  and  Gray,  to  whom 
they  were  fhewm,  thefe  were  inllantly  pronounced  to  be 
forgeries,  and  were,  after  a confiderable  lapfe  of  fine,  re- 
turned. 

Chatterton,  prior  to  this,  bad  commenced  a correfpond- 
ence  with  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  and  had  in- 
ferred in  that  wc,>rk  various  articles  relative  to  ant'quity,  of 
extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowdey,  and  of  pieces  entitled 
“Saxon  Poems,  written  in  the  Style  of  Ofiian.”  He  alfo 
became  a writer  of  Satire,  particularly  of  the  poetical  lend, 
in  which  he  did  not  fpare  even  thofe  who  had  been  his 
friends.  His  character  began  now  to  be  developed,  and  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  The  confidence 
which  he  felt  in  his  own  cowers  rendered  him  proud  and 
impatient  of  controul.  Whatever  plan  he  adopted  he  en- 
tered upon  with  an  aim  oft  unexampled  earneftnefs.  Poeti- 
cal enthufiafm  was  never  more  ilrongly  eihibited  than  in 
Chatterton.  He  fancied  he  could  write  with  effedljpnly  at 
particular  feafons,  and  the  full  of  the  moon  was  the  time 
when  he  imagined  his  gen  ns  was  in  perfection  ; at  this 
period,  as  if  the  immediate  prefetice  of  that  luminary  added 
to  the  infpiration,  he  frequently  devoted  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  night  to  compofition. 

London  was  become  the  firft  objeCt  of  his  views,  the  only 
proper  place,  as  he  thought,  for  the  difplay  of  his  talents: 
yet  he  knew  not  how  to  free  himfelf  from  his  indentures. 
At  length,  having  avowed  himfelf  an  unbeliever  in  the 
Chrillian  religion,  he  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
on  Eafter  day,  1 770  ; his  mafter,  on  learning  this  fail,  im- 
mediately difmiffed  him- from  hisfervi.ee.  Chatterton  now 
fet  out  for  the  metropolis,  and  in  an  anfwer  to  fome  inquiries 
from  a friend,  was  given  an  expofition  of  his  plans.  “ My 
firft  attempt,”  faid  he,  “ fhall  be  in  a literary  way  : the 
promifes  I have  received  are  fufficient  to  difpel  doubt ; but 
fhould  I,  contrary  to  my  expe&ation,  find  myfelf  deceived; 
1 will,  in  that  cafe,  turn  methodift  preacher.  Credulity  is 
as  potent  a deity  as  ever,  and  a new  feft  may  be  ealily 
devifed.  But  if  that  fhould  fail  me,  my  laft  and  final 
refotirce  is  a piftol.”  From  a young  man  of  17,  who 
could  deliberately  avow  fuch  fentiments,  much  moral 
worth  was  not  rationally  to  be  expected.  A contempt 
for  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  is  almoft  always  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a laxity  of  principle  very  inaufpicious  to  real 
and  progreffive  improvement.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  engaged  in  many  projects  with  the  bookfellers; 
a hiftory  of  England,  and  another  of  the  metropolis  ; effays 
in  a magazine,  and  in1  the  newfpapers,  and  fongs  for 
places  of  public  entertainment  were  among  his  projected 
plans. 

He  was  particularly  attached  to  party  politics,  and  con- 
nected himfelf  with  what  was  deemed  the  popular  fide  of 
the  queltion : he  was  introduced  to  the  Lord  Mayor  Beck- 
ford,  who  received  him  kindly,  but  from  whom,  it  appears, 
Chatterton  was  not  able  to  get  any  remuneration  for  his 
exertions  in  the  caufe  which  his  heart  efpoufed.  Stung 
with  difappointment,  he  obferved,  that  he  muji  be  a poor 
author  'who  could  not  write  on  both  Jidet . Upon  this  maxim 
he  atted  ; but  profperity  was  not  the  attendant  upon  his 
dereliction  of  principle.  For  fome  time  indeed  he  indulged 
the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  attaining  to  diftinction,  and  even 
affluence,  by  the  exertions  of  his  pen  5 and,  to  his  honour 
be  it  fpoken,  no  circumftance,  with  thefe  piofpedts  in  anti- 
cipation, gave  him  more  pleafure  than  the  hope  of  being 


able  to  afiift  bis  widowed  mother  and  beloved  fillers  in  their 
need.  From  his  firft  earnings,  fcanty  as  they  were  in  com- 
panion of  what  he  had  fancied  they  would  prove,  he  de- 
voted a part  for  prefents  to  his  relations  at  Briltol.  Within 
a very  (hort  time  after  he  had  boafted  of  his  profpect3  with 
regard  to  the  future,  he  experienced  fome  change  in  his 
exp-ctations.  The  reverfe  was  fudden,  and  the  dream  of 
hope  was  fpeediiy  converted  into  the  angmfh  of  defpair. 
Tlie  particular  caufe  of  this  depreflion  of  fpirits  has  never 
been  exactly  afeertained.  He  pci  haps  perceived  that  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of  the  great;  and 
he  felt,  that  a fubliftence  depending  on  bookfellers  mult 
be  fcanty,  and  hardly  earned.  He  had  antic'pated  celebrity 
and  affluence  ; he  had  a tafte  for  d'flipatioii,  and  pubhc 
amufements  feemtd  neceflary  as  food  to  his  exiftence  : ill 
prepared,  therefore,  was  he  for  regular  and  habitual  in- 
duliry.  His  pride  was  mortified,  and  he  was  dilguitcd  with 
the  labours  of  a literary  life.  He  determined  to  quit  the 
feene  of  his  difappointment,  and  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  be  ftnt  out  a ftirgeon’s  mate  to  the  coal!  of  Africa: 
his  laft  hope  was  hlafted  ; and  from  this  time  he  fell  into  a 
flats  of  extreme  indigence,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
but  on  the  prefumption  that  he  preferred  death  to  the  mo- 
derate exercife  of  thofe  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
He  was  reduced  to  the  want  of  neceffary  food  ; yet  his 
pride  even  at  that  period  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  acr 
cept  of  a dinner  from  the  perfon  with  whom  he  lodged,  the 
day  before  h;s  death.  In  thefe  defperate  circumftances,  his 
mind  reverted  to  what  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as 
his  laft  refotirce  : on  the  24th  of  Auguft  1770  he  fwallowed 
a quantity  of  arfenic  in  water,  which  proved  facal  to  him  in 
a few  hours.  He  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  be- 
longing to  the  work  ho  life  in  Shoe  Lane.  Thus  terminat- 
ed the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton,  before  he  had 
completed  eighteen  years.  What  mull  increafe  our  regret 
for  this  rafh  ftep,  is  the  circumftance,  that  Dr.  Fry  of  Ox- 
ford went  to  Briftol  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  un- 
happy cataftrophe,  in  order  to  fearch  into  the  hiftory  of 
Rowley  and  Chatterton,  and  to  patronife  the  latter  if  he 
appeared  to  deferve  and  (land,  in  need  of  aflillance — when 
alas  ! all  the  intelligence  he  could  procure  was,  that  Chat- 
terton had,  within  a few  days,  dellroyed  himfelf. 

The  authenticity  of  the  poems  afcribed  to  Rowley  was 
at  firft  defended  by  perfons  of  confiderable  rank  in  the  an- 
tiquarian literary  woild  : but  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 
have  long  fince  been  filenced,  and  Chatterton  is  almolt  uni- 
verially  admitted  to  be  the  author;  and  the  meafure  of  his 
reputation,  as  an  author  and  a poet,  is  taken  fiom  them. 
They  confiil  of  pieces  of  all  the  principal  claffes  of  poetical 
compofition  ; tragedies,  lyric  and  heroic  poems,  paftorais, 
epiftles,  ballads,  &c.  See.  Many  of  them  abound  in  iublimity 
and  beauty,  and  di (play  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  compofition.  They  are  however  very  une- 
qual in  merit  ; yet,  after  all  their  defects,  they  mull  ever 
be  regarded  as  very  extraordinary  productions  for  a mere 
lad  of  15  or  16  years  of  age.  The  other  writings  of  Chat- 
terton difplay  many  excellencies,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
thefe. 

The  perfon  of  Chatterton,  like  his  genius,  was  premature. 
He  had  a manlinefs  and  dignity  beyond  his  years  ; and  there 
was  about  him  fomething  remarkably  prepoffelflng.  He 
had  an  uncommon  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and 
a great  facility  in  the  attainment  of  jit.  His  ruling  pafiion, 
that  which  governed  his  whole  conduct,  was  the  defire  of 
literary  diftinction.  This  pafiion  intruded  itfelf  in  his  let- 
ters, and  in  his  converfation  it  feemed  to  abforb  all  his  at- 
tention. It  was  his  favourite  maxim,  that  “ man  is  equal 
2 to 
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to  any  thin*,  and  that  every  thing  might  be  achieved  by  * 
diligence  and  abftineuce.”  His  ambition  was  evident  to 
all  who  knew  him,  from  his  earlieft  youth.  His  melancholy 
was  extreme  on  fome  occafions,  and  then  he  was  ever  eager 
to  argue  in  favour  of  fuicide.  The  natural  gloominefs  of 
his  difpofition  was  probably  increafed  by  the  principles  of 
fcepticifm  which  he  had  unfortunately  imbibed  ; and  to  thefe 
may  be  attributed  his  death.  He  has  been  charged  with 
licentious  conduct,  and  with  indulging  flrong  refentments 
againft  thcl’e  who  had  offended  him.  His  faults  have  been 
probably  exaggerated  ; at  any  rate,  they  are  much  exceeded 
by  the  good  qualities  that  have  been  fairly  attributed  to 
him.  His  temperance  was  exemp'ary  : he  was  a lover  of 
truth  from  the  earlieft  dawn  of  reafon  ; but  the  mold  amiable 
feature  in  his  character  was  his  generous  attachment  to  his 
mother  and  relations.  Every  favourite  projeft  for  his  ad- 
vancement in  life  was  accompanied  with  promifes  and  en- 
couragement to  them.  In  this  refpeX  his  whole  conduct  is 
dtferving  the  imitation  of  thofe  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
ftances,  and  under  the  influence  of  better  principles  than 
this  unfortunate  young  man  cherifhed.  Biog.  Brit. 

CHATUGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  A '■erica,  in  the 
Tenndfte  government  ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Tellico. 

CHATUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a kind  of  gold  coin. 

Chatus  was  alfo  called,  by  fome  French  writers,  mailles 
auchat. 

Du- Cange  makes  it  a queftion,  whether  the  chatus  was 
the  fame  coin  as  the  ebapotenfes,  and  fuppofes  that  the  latter 
might  be  formed  from  chati  PiBavcnfes  ; in  French,  chats  de 
Poitou. 

CHATZAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afta,  in  the 
Moultan  country,  W.  of  the  Indus ; 90  miles  W.  of  Moul- 
tan.  N.  lat.  3 1 0 S'.  E.  long.  69°  45'. 

CHAV  ABEDA,  a principality  of  Arabia  Deferta,  whofe 
chief  towns  are  Chavabeda,  Tangia,  Merah,  and  Megiarah. 
This  principality,  and  alfo  that  of  Argia,  are  in  all  refpedls 
unknown  to  us,  except  in  the  Arabian  tables. 

CHAVAIGNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire  ; 4 leagues  S.  of  Angers. 

CHAVANAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  ; 7 leagues  S.  of  Lyons. 

CHAVANGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Arcis-fur-  Aube  ; 6 leagues  S.  of  Arcis.  The  place  con- 
tains 974,  and  the  canton, 3871  inhabitants:  the  territory 
includes  152-5  kiiiometres,  and  14  communes. 

CHAVANNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  diftriX  of  Bourg ; 8 miles  W.  N.W.  of  it. 

CHAV  A RIGHTS,  a fed!  of  Mahometans,  who  deny 
that  God  ever  fent  a prophet  that  was  infallible  ; and  who 
had  a commiffion  to  give  a law  to  mankind  : they  pretend 
likewife  that  if  fuch  an  office  fliould  ever  become  neceffary, 
it  would  not  be  confined  to  a Angle  family,  but  that  every 
man  of  probity  and  virtue  would  be  capable  of  that 
honour. 

CHAUBI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Lower 
Germany,  placed  by  Strabo  near  the  ocean,  between  the 
BruXeri  and  Sicambri. 

CHAUCER,  Geoffrey,  in  Biography,  the  earlieff 
Englifh  claffic  poet,  was  born,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  in  the 
year  1,328.  Of  his  parentage  and  early  youth  little  is 
known,  txcept  that  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  London. 

It  fliould  teem,  from  circnmftances  difeovered  by  his  biogra- 
phers, that  he  wasexpofed  to  the  inconveniences  of  a narrow 
fortune,  but  that  he  received  all  the'  inftruXion  which  the 
metropolis  could  then  afford.  It  is  admitted  that  he  ftudied 
in  both  the  Englifli  univerfities,  firft  at  Cambridge,  then  at 
Von.  VII. 


Oxford,  and  probably  at  Paris  alfo.  It  is  evident,  from 
his  various  writings,  that  he  acquired  a large  acquaintance 
with  the  fcholaitic  learning  of  the  age.  To  him  the  Greek 
daffies  were  inacceffible ; but  he  fuccefsfully  ftudied  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  Virgil  was  his  fad&urite  author. 

The  adventures  of  romance  and  the  fongs  of1  the  minftrels 
Chaucer  liftened  to  with  avidity.  Tales  of  chivalry,  of  en- 
terprife,  and  heroic  adventure,  had  a double  interell  with 
him,  becaufe  he  knew  that,  when  he  went  forth  into  th$^ 
world,  the  men  of  whom  he  read,  a race  now  extinX,  would 
be  the  objeXs  of  his  obfervation-  and  intercourfe.  The  \ , 
whole  world  was  then  romantic,  fcenic,  and  fubiime.  This 
was  the  age  of  reformers  and  robbers.  Pilgrimages  and 
crufades  invited  the  con  fent  of  the  pious.  Chaucer  had 
alfo  a particular  turn  for  fubjcXs  of  humour.  At  college 
he  contraXed  a friendfhip  with  Gower  and  Strode,  two 
young  Oxonians  of  great  learning  and  talents,  and  upon  his 
return  from  the  continent,  whither  he  went  for  improve- 
ment, by  travels  through  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  Audit'd  the  law  at  the  Temple.  He 
was,  for  a fhort  time,  a foldier  as  well  as  a lawyer,  but  he 
quitted  each  of  thefe  profeffions  after  a fhort  trial,  and  his 
final  dedication  was  the  court,  where  he  fir  ft  obtained  the 
poll  of  va/ettus,  or  yeoman  to  Edward  III.  He  had  al- 
ready diilinguifhed  himfelf  as  a poet,  a quality  that  was 
likely  to  recommend  him  to  a prince  who  was  the  patron  of 
letters.  Chaucer  was  a courtier  in  the  belt  fenle  of  the 
word,  not  depending  upon  minifters,  but  affociating  with 
princes  ; he  feems,  however,  to  have  placed  the  chief  hopes 
of  his  fortune  on  the  friendfhip  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancafter ; with  whofe  family  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 
nexion, though  not  of  the  moll  creditable  kind.  The  duke 
entertained  as  governefs  to  his  children,  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  fir  Hugh  Swynford.  This  lady  was  alfo  the 
favourite  miilrefs  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  whom  he  had  feveral 
children.  She  had  a filler,  to  whom  the  duke  and  duchefs 
were  alfo  attached,  who  recommended  her  to  Chaucer  for  a 
wife.  He  married  her  in  1,360,  and  from  that  time  he 
fpeedily  advanced  at  court.  He  received  the  gift  of  a houfe 
almoll  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace  at  Woodftock ; and 
he  was  gratified  with  an  annuity  from  the  Exchequer  of 
twenty  marks,  which  fum  was  doubled  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  king’s  privy-chamber.  In  1572, 
he  was  fent,  with  other  perfons,  as  a commiffioner  to  Genoa, 
on  a matter  of  public  concern  ; and  it  is  affirmed  by  Froif- 
fart,  that  Chaucer  was  the  principal  in  the  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt tonegociate  a marriage  for  Richard,  prince  of  Wales, 
with  a daughter  of  the  French  king.  Fie  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  cultoms,  and  various  other  lucrative  employ- 
ments were  conferred  upon  him,  which  enabled  .him  to  live 
in  a dignified  ftyle.  It  was  the  cuflom  of  that  age  for  the 
great  public  officers  to  keep  their  own  accounts,  and 
Chaucer  was  enjoined  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  his  own  hand.  He  was  rarely  abfent  from  bufinefs, 
for  one  and  one  only  written  leave  of  abfence  to  him  for  a 
month  is  formally  recorded  upon  the  patent  rolls.  Of  him- 
felf,  he  fays,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  for  the  pleafures  of 
ftudy,  “ till  he  had  made  an  end  of  ail  his  reckonings,”  and 
the  bufinefs  of  the  day  was  concluded.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, renounce  the  purfuits  of  literature,  for  feveral  of  his 
poems  were  written  during  the  period  of  his  profperity  and 
attendance  upon  the  court.  Still  he  regarded  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  as  his  peculiar  patron,  whofe  political  fchemes 
he  felt  himfelf  bound  to  promote.  The  duke  having 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Wickliffe,  Chaucer  employed  his  pen 
in  expofing  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
fucceffion  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
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for  a lime  obtained  a chief  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs;  and  a renewal  of  fome  of  the  grants  to  Chaucer  was 
among  the  arrangements  in  this  reign  ; but  he  feemsto  have 
been  deprived  of  his  molt  lucrative  office  as  comptroller  of 
the  cufloms.  His  affairs  foon  fell  into  diforder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fovereign’s  protection  againft 
his  creditors. 

In  a few  years  the  duke,  his  patron,  became  unpopular, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  court,  by  his  adherence  to  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  were  coniidered  as  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  the  commotions  that  difturbed  the  kingdom. 
London  itfelf  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  favouring 
the  reformation,  the  other  adhering  to  the  eftablifbed  clergy. 
Chaucer  fided  with  the  former,  and  thereby  rendered  him- 
felf  obnoxious  to  the  officers  fent  to  fupprefs  the  difturb- 
ancts,  and  he  would  have  been  apprehended  had  he  not 
t fcaped  firft.to  Hainault,  and  thence  to  Zealand,  where  he 
lived  in  concealment  till  his  diftreffes  forced  him  back  to 
London.  He  was,  however,  immediately  feized  and  fent  to 
prifon,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greateft  feverity.  As 
in  exile  he  was  nearly  deffitute  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
fo  in  prifon  he  experienced  the  favage  triumph  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  probably  the  witnefs  of  many  barbarous  exe- 
cutions. The  terms  upon  which  he  was  liberated  from  con- 
finement, after  five  years  of  oppreffion  and  difficulty,  were 
fuch  as  no  honourable  man  ought  to  have  complied  with. 
For  the  fake  of  pardon  he  difclofed  all  he  knew  of  the  de- 
figns  of  the  party  whofe  caufe  he  had  formerly  defended  ; 
thus  did  Chaucer  obtain  his  liberty,  accompanied  with  a 
heavy  load  of  merited  obloquy.  Upon  his  reftoration 
to  liberty  Chaucer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works,  a 
fituation  which  he  occupied  only  a very  (hort  time  : he  was 
in  truth  reduced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  penury,  that  he  fold  his 
penfions  and  retired  to  Woodftock.  Here  he  calmly  em- 
ployed himfelfin  reviling  and  corre&ing  his  various  writings, 
and  of  applying  to  practical  purpofes  thofe  (lores  of  philo- 
fophy  which  ftudy  and  reflection  had  enabled  him  to  accu- 
mulate. In  this  retreat,  after  he  was  fixty  years  of  age,  he 
planned  andcompofed  his  Canterbury  Tales,  which  have  been 
deemed  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  aCtive 
genius  and  various  talent  that  England  has  produced.  The 
two  laft  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  at  Donnington  caftle. 
The  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaffer  to  court,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  Swynford,  his  old  miftrefs,  were  fa- 
vourable circumltances  to  Chaucer,  who  obtained  a renewal 
of  his  annuity,  and  a grant  of  a pipe  of  wine  annually,  from 
the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London.  Chaucer  lived  to  fee 
his  fovereign  depofed,  and  the  fon  of  his  patron  John  of 
Gaunt  ufurp  the  government.  In  addition  to  his  former 
grants,  were  conferred  upon  him  40  marks  per  an n.  during  life : 
but  it  is  to  the  praife  of  Chaucer,  that  as  he  was  too  old  to  op- 
pofe  the  pretenfions  of  the  ufurper,  or  to  contribute  to  re- 
drefs  the  wrongs  which  he  deplored,  yet  all  the  benefits  of 
the  new  king,  and  all  his  connections  with,  and  obligations 
to,  the  father  of  that  monarch,  could  not  extort  from  him 
a line  of  congratulation.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  new  reign,  his  own  affairs  required  him  to  vifit  the  me- 
tropolis, but  he  was  too  old  to  bear  the  fatigues  attendant 
upon  the  journey.  He  died  in  a houfe  that  he  had  hired 
at  Weftminfter,  OCtober  the  2,5th,  1400,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-two.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey. 

From  this  (ketch  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a fcholar,  and  to  the  variety  of  the 
feenes  in  which  he  engaged,  is  to  be  aferibed  the  varied 
charafter  of  his  writings.  As  a courtier,  a traveller,  and 
a man  of  pleafure,  he  acquired  an  air  of  gallantry,  and 


a talent  for  rich  and  elegant  defeription,  which  diffinguifh 
him  from  all  other  writers  of  that  period  : at  the  fame  time 
a fund  of  ftrious  reading,  joined  to  the  impreffions  which' 
the  feenes  of  adverlity  had  made  upon  his  mind,  rendered 
him  well  calculated  to  fuftain  the  part  of  the  moraliff  and 
philofopher.  His  works  are  numerous : his  fame  ranks 
high  as  an  original  poet,  and  his  induftry  is  no  lefs  conipi- 
cuous  as  a tranflator  and  imitator  from  the  French  and 
Italian  writers.  He  enriched  his  native  language  by  new 
forms  of  diftion  and  verfification ; but  there  is  nothing  in 
which  he  excels  his  contemporaries  more  than  in  pofftfling 
that  true  poetical  character  of  which  they  were  almotl  wholly 
void.  In  many  of  his  tales  are  to  be  found  fine  figures  and 
fplendid  imagery  difplayed  in  glowing  and  elegant  lan- 
guage. The  moft  confiderable  and  celebrated  work  of  this 
poet  is  his  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  which  are  a fet  of  (lories 
connected  by  the  fiCtion  of  their  being  told  by  a company 
met  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  for  the  purpofe  of  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  (brine  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  at  Canterbury. 
Thefe  tales  are  various  in  their  fubjeCt ; heroical,  and  roman- 
tic ; fatirical,  humourous,  and  moral ; and  the  prologue 
by  which  they  are  introduced,  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
memorials  of  the  age.  It  contains  a defeription  of  all  the 
perfonages  forming  the  company,  among  whom  are  indi- 
viduals of  the  moft  remarkable  characters  both  male  and 
female,  of  which  fociety  is  compofed.  Thefe  are  delineated 
with  a ftrength  and  precifion  that  can  fcarcely  be  furpaffed, 
and  form  a group  highly  interelling  to  the  obferver  of  hu- 
man nature;  in  (hort,  they  exhibit  a review  of  the  private 
life  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Canterbury  Tales  have 
been  handfomely  publilhed  by  Mr.  Tyrwh.tt  in  five  volumes 
8vo.,  but  the  editions  of  Chaucer’s  other  works  do  no  cre- 
dit to  the  lovers  of  ancient  Engli(h  poetry.  Biog.  Brit. 
Godwin’s  Life  of  Chaucer. 

CHAU-CHEW,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  10  jurifdic- 
tions  into  which  the  province  of  Quang  tong  or  Canton,  in- 
China  is  divided,  and  alfo  a city  of  that  junfdiCtion. 

CHAU-CHOO-FOO,  or  Chao-tcheou-kou,  the 
fecona  city  of  the  province  of  Canton,  in  China,  fituate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Pe-kiang,  with  another  confi- 
derable dream  proceeding  from  the  N.W.  The  environs  of 
this  city  are  pleafant  and  romantic.  The  plains,  are  fown 
with  rice  and  tobacco,  and  the  rifing  grounds  are  planted 
with  cotton  and  the  fefanqua.  The  paftures  are  covered  with 
numberlefs  flocks,  and  the  coafts  teem  with  fifh.  The  boats 
which  ply  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  are  chiefly 
managed  by  females,  who  are  generally  young  and  neatly 
dreffed,  with  an  evident  intention  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  paffengers.  At  this  city  the  concurrence  of  two  navi- 
gable rivers  occafions  a concourfe  of  male  ftrangers.  The 
frail  females  in  the  boats  had  not  combined  this  double  occu- 
pation, after  having  quitted  their  parents,  or  on  being  aban- 
doned by  them  on  account  of  their  mifconduCt  ; but  the  pa- 
rents themfelves,  taking  no  other  intereft  in  the  chaffity  of 
their  daughters  than  as  it  might  contribute  to  an  advan- 
tageous difpofal  of  them  to  wealthy  hufbands,  feel  little  re- 
luctance, when  no  fuch  profpeCt  offers,  to  devote  them  to 
one  employment  with  a view  to  the  profits  of  another. 
The  diltinCtion  which  this  city  has  acquired  is  owing  to  a 
celebrated  monaftery  of  the  Bonzes  which  lies  in  its  vicinity. 
Its  fituation  is  Angularly  delightful  : from  the  middle  of  a 
mountain  called  Nan-hoa,  where  it  Hands,  there  is  a charm- 
ing profpeCt  of  a defert,  ftretching  out  into  an  immenfe 
plain,  -which  is  bordered  with  hills,  on  the  fummits  of  which 
fruit  trees  are  planted  in  regular  order,  intermixed  here  and 
there  with  groves,  the  foliage  of  which  is  always  green. 
The  country  about  the  town  belongs  to  the  monaftery,  the 
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oiigm  of  which  is  traced  back  S or  900  years.  The  Bonzes 
pretend  that  its  founder  praftifed  the  moil  edifying  aufterity, 
an  example,  however,  which  they  do  not  chufe  to  follow, 
as  they  abandon  themfelves  to  every  kind  of  debauchery. 
The  people  who.  formerly  vifited  this  place  as  pilgrims,  com- 
plain much  of  their  theft  and  robberies  ; but  thefe  abufes 
have  been  corrected,  and  the  devotees  of  the  province  may 
now  vifit  the  place  in  fafety.  The  air  of  this  city,  however 
delightful  its  fituation,  is  infalubrious  ; and  contagious  dif- 
tempers,  generally  prevailing  here  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  December,  fweep  off  every  year  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants.  This  city  has  under  its  jurif- 
didtion  6 other  cities  of  the  third  clafs ; near  one  of  which 
grows  a kind  of  black  reed,  of  which  various  inftruments  are 
made  that  cannot  be  diflinguilhed  from  thofe  that  are  made 
of  real  ebony.  Einb.  to  China,  vol.  ii.  Grofier’s  Defcript. 
of  China,  vol.  i. 

CHAUCI,  Cauc!,  or  Cauchi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
people  of  Germany,  whofe  territory  commenced  with  the  Fri- 
fii,  occupied  part  of  the  fea-coalt,  and  had  behind  it  the  Cha- 
mavi,  Angrivarii,  Dulgibini,  See.  according  to  Tacitus.  This 
author,  as  well  as  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  dillingtiilhed  them  into 
great  and  fmail.  Strabo  fays,  thatDrufus  Germanicus  was  the 
fird  of  the  Romans  who,  croffing  the  fea,  penetrated  into  their 
territory,  after  having  gained  a naval  vidtory  over  the  Anfi- 
barii,  and  fubjugated  the  Frifii.  Tacitus  fays,  that  Tiberius 
fubdned  thefe  two  nations.  They  rebelled  againff  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  empire  of  Claudius;  but  were  defeated  by 
Gabinus,  who  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  “ Caucian,” 
according  to  Suetonius.  Tacitus  fays,  that  they  routed 
their  neighbours,  the  Anfibarians,  under  the  empire  of 
Nero,  and  during  the  troubles  of  Vitellius’s  reign,  they 
united  with  the  Batavi  and  Frilii,  and  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  empire  ; but  they  were  again  redored  to  favour.  They 
remained  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  when  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  but  Didius  Julian  Hop- 
ped their  progrefs. 

CHAUD-Medley,  in  Law,  according  to  its  proper 
etymology,  denotes  an  affray  that  happens  in  the  heat  of 
blood  or  paffion.  See  Chance -Medley. 

CHAUDEBURG,  a village  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mofelle,  near  Thionville,  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  waters. 

CH  AUDES- AIGUES,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  St.  Flour,  deriving  its  name  from  its  medicinal 
fpring,  and  trading  chiefly  in  fkins  and  glue;  12  miles  S. 
of  St.  Flour.  The  place  contains  2040,  and  the  canton 
815S  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends  340  kiliome- 
tres  and  14  communes. 

CH AUDIERE,  a river  of  Canada,  which  rifes  in  Lin-' 
coin  and  Flancock  counties  in  the  diftridt  of  Maine,  and 
joins  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  7 miles  above  Quebec. 
The  fall  in  this  river  is  not  half  that  of  Montmorenci,  or 
about  120  feet  high;  but  it  is  no  lefs  than  250  feet  broad. 
However  the  feenery  round  this  cataradl  is  in  every  refpedt 
much  fuperior  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmorenci. 
The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere  are  covered  with  trees  of  the 
largeft  growth,  and  amidft  the  piles  of  broken  rocks  which 
lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  fome  of  the  wilded 
and  molt  romantic  views  imaginable.  As  to  the  fall  itfelf, 
its  grandeur  varies  with  the  feafon  ; when  the  river  is  full, 
a body  of  water  rufhes  over  the  rocks  in  a manner  that  afto- 
nifnes  the  obferver  ; but  in  dry  weather,  and,  indeed,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fummer,  the  quantity  of  water  is  in- 
confidcrable.  The  carrying  place  from  boatable  waters  in 
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the  Chauircre  to  fimilar  waters  in  the  Kennabec,  is  not  more 
than  five  miles. 

There  are  feveral  portages  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Utawas  in  Lower  Canada,  called  Portages  de  Chaudiere  ; 
at  the  firft  portage  of  this  name,  the  body  of  water 
falls  25  feet,  over  cragged  excavated  rocks,  in  a wild  and 
romantic  manner.  At  a fmail  diftance  below,  is  the  river 
Rideau  on  the  left,  falling  over  a perpendicular  rock  near 
40  feet  high,  in  one  fheet,  affuming  the  appearance  of 
a curtain  ; from  which  circumflance  it  derives  its  name.  To 
this  extent  the  lands  have  been  furveyed,  and  are  very  fit 
for  culture.  Many  loyalifts  are  fettled  upon  the  river  Ri- 
deau, and  have  thriving  plantations.  Some  American  fami- 
lies, preferring  the  Britifh  territory,  have  alfo  eflablifhed 
themfelves  along  a river  on  the  oppolite  fide,  where  the  foil 
is  excellent  ; and  it  is  apprehended,  that  at  no  very  dillant 
period,  the  lands  will  become  fettled  from  this  vicinity  as 
far  as  Montreal.  Over  this  portage,  which  is  643  paces 
long,  the  canoe  with  its  whole  lading  is  carried.  The  rock 
is  fo  deep  and  difficult  of  accefs  that  it  requires  12  men  to 
take  the  canoe  out  of  the  water  ; it  is  then  carried  by  6 
men,  two  at  each  end  on  the  fame  fide,  and  two  under  the 
oppolite  gunwale  in  the  middle.  From  hence  to  the  next  is 
but  a fliort  dillance,  in  which  they  make  two  trips  over  the 
fecond  Portage  de  Chaudiere,  which  is  700  paces,  to  carry 
the  loading  alone.  From  hence  to  the  next  and  laff  Chaudiere, 
or  Portage  des  Chenes,  is  about  fix  miles,  with  a very  ftrong 
currenlt,  where  the  goods  are  carried  740  paces,  the  canoe 
being  towed  up  by  the  line,  when  the  water  is  not  very 
high.  The  next  remove  is  to  the  Lac  des  Chaudieres,  com- 
puted to  be  30  miles  in  length;  but  though  it  is  called  a 
lake,  it  has  a ftrong  draught  downwards,  and  its  breadth  is 
from  2 to  4 miles.  At  the  end  of  this  is  the  Portage  des 
Chats.  See  Chats. 

CHAUDIERES,  or  Chaudieres  de  Magafms , are 
veffels  made  life  cf  in  military  magazines,  to  boil  pitch  in 
for  various  purpofes.  They  are  neceffary  in  all  places  and 
particularly  during  fieges. 

CHAUDRON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  theMaine  and  Loire;  1 5 miles  S.W.  of  Angers, 

CHAVES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
los-Montes,  near  the  confines  of  Spain,  defended  by  a caf~ 
tie,  walls,  and  baftions,  feated  on  the  Tamega,  and  founded 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  : feveral  traces  of  its  ancient  magni- 
ficence Hill  remain  ; 12  leagues  W.  of  Braganza.  N.  lat. 
410  42'.  yp.  long.  6°  3 1 '. 

CHAUFFAGE  Militaire,  in  Military  Language , is 
an  allowance  of  fire-wood  regulated  by  particular  orders  or 
ordinances  to  officers  and  foldiers  whether  they  are  in  bar- 
racks or  not,  during  the  continuance  of  cold  weather. 

CHAUFFAILES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Charolles,  4 leagues  E.  of  Ma- 
reigny;  the  place  contains  21  95,  and  the  canton  7292  inha^ 
bitants;  the  territory  includes  142^  kiliometres  and  9 
communes. 

CHAUFFE.  A fpot  where  the  wood  is  collected  and 
burnt  in  a foundery.  The  chauffe  is  three  feet  below  the 
furnace,  over  every  part  of  the  infide  of  which  the  flames 
fpread,  and  by  their  intenfe  heat  difiolve  the  metal. 

CHAUFFE-Wax.  See  Chaefe -wax. 

CHAU-KING,  Chao-king,  or  Ch ao-keou ing,  in 
Geography,  one  of  the  jo  capital  jurifdidtions  into  which  the 
province  of  Quang-tong,  or  Canton  in  China  is  divided  ; and 
alfo  the  chief  city  of  the  jurifdidtion,  and  the  rcfider.ee  of 
the  viceroy.  See  Cheo-keguing. 
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CHAUKUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  near  the  river 
Gambia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jemurrow. 

CHAUL,  a town  of  Hindoollan  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, with  a good  port,  and  defended  by  a citadel,  taken 
in  i j07  by  the  Portuguefe  ; 6 leagues  S.  of  Bombay. 

CHAUEIEU,  Wi  li. i am  An  foy  e D e,  Abbe,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a favourite  French  poet,  was  born  at  bis  father’s  feat  at 
Fontenay,  in  1639,  and  became  by  means  of  bis  natural 
genius,  excellent  education,  and  lively  difpofition,  the  de- 
light of  elegant  fociety,  and  the  eiteemed  friend  of  the 
great  duke  of  Vendome,  and  ol  his  brother  the  grand  prior  of 
Malta.  Entrufted  with  the  management  of  their  concerns, 
he  was  recompenfed  by  feveral  valuable  benefices ; which, 
added  to  the  lordfhip  of  Fontenay,  enabled  him  to  gratify 
his  inclination  by  piirfuing  a life  of  pleafure.  His  apart- 
ments at  the  temple  in  Paris  were  the  refort  of  learned 
friends,  who  were  charmed  by  his  amiable  qualities  and  lively 
ponverfatiou.  The  poetry  in  which  he  excelled  was  a mix- 
ture of  the  voluptuous  and  fentimental,  blending  with  the 
gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  philofophical  good-humour  of 
Horace.  Cbapelle  was  his  model,  whom  he  imitated  in  the 
eafy  negligence  of  his  verfe  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  double 
rhymes;  and  as  a poet  he  deferves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
earelefs  men  of  genius,  rather  than  with  the  matters  of  the 
art.  Notwithftanding  feveral  fits  of  the  gout,  this  lively 
Epicurean  lived  to  his  81ft  year;  dying  at  Paris  in 
1720.  The  molt  eiteemed  of  the  feveral  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Amlterdam  in  1733,  and  that  of  Paris, 
in  1744,  each  comprifed  in  2 vols.  8vo.  Nouv.  Di£t. 

Hilt. 

CHAULIODONTA,  f>  'om  ’gfxXnt.-ji,  I put  forth,  and 
ojy;,  tooth,  among  Ancient  Natural'fls,  is  applied  to  thofe 
animals,  the  teeth  of  which  grow  to  a great  length  out  of 
their  mouths,  as  the  boar  and  the  elephant. 

CHAULMES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  diltrift  of  Melun  ; 
7!  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

CHAULNES,  the  Duke  de,  in  Biography , a peer  of 
France,  diltinguifhed  as  an  allronomer  and  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  17 14,  and  manifefted,  in  early  life,  a 
itrong  propenfity  for  the  ftudy  of  the  feiences.  In  the  tu- 
mult of  armies  and  camps  he  cultivated  mathematics,  aftro- 
nomy,  mechanics,  & c.  In  1743  he  was  named  honorary 
member  of  the  academy;  and,  at  the  meetings  of  this  il- 
lullrious  body,  which  he  regularly  attended,  he  produced 
various  conlf  ru&ions  and  corredtions  of  inltrumeiits  in  ailro- 
nomy  and  dioptrics,  and  particularly  of  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes.  The  refult  of  thefe  refearches  was  a new  parallaftic 
machine  of  an  improved  kind,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
the  micrometer  to  telefcopes,  and  of  accurately  meafuring 
the  parts  of  that  inflrument.  Whilft  he  was  profecuting 
funilar  (peculations  and  experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
jcience,  ins  carter  was  terminated  by  death  in  1769.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  contain  a variety  of 
his  communications.  In  the  volume  for  17  55,  we  have  ob- 
fervations  on  fome  experiments  in  the  4th' part  of  the  2d 
book  of  Newton’s  Optics  : in  that  for  1765,  obfervations 
on  the  platform  for  dividing  mathematical  inllruments  ; alfo 
a determination  of  the  diflance  of  Ardurus  from  the  fun’s 
limb  at  the  fummer  foiltice  ; and  obfervations  on  fome 
means  of  perfecting  attroncmical  inllruments  : in  that  of 
a 767,  obfervations  on  fome  experiments  relating  to  dioptrics : 
iu  176S,  the  art  of  dividing  mathematical  inllruments  : in 
1769,  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  that  year  ; 
and  a new  method  of  dividing  mathematical  and  aftronomi. 
cal  inllruments. 

Chac.lnes,  in  Geography.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillrid  of  Peronne  ; 7 miles  S.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1243,  and  the  canton  10,002  inhabitants.  The  territory 
includes  160  kiliometres  and  23  communes. 

CHAUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  the  Argolide,  in  which,  according  to  Paufa- 
nias,  was  the  fource  of  the  river  Erafinus. 

CHAUMERGY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diltricl  of  Dole  ; 3 leagues  W.  of  Poligny.  The  place 
contains  396,  and  the  canton  4891  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  87J  kiliometres  and  17  communes. 

CHAUMETTE,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a furgeon 
of  eminence,  was  born  at  Pay,  a town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  in  France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
In  his  preface  to  his  Enchyridiou  Chirurgicum,  he  informs 
us,  he  was  firft  fent  to  Montpellier,  where  he  ftudied  medi- 
cine under  Rondeletius,  and  that  he  went  thence  to  Paris  , 
and  having  completed  his  education  in  anatomy  and  fur- 
gery  under  Sylvius,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  great  requeft.  In  1560  he  pub- 
lilhed  an  abridged  pradiice  of  phylic,  to  which  he  added  a 
treatife  on  the  lues  venerea  ; in  which  he  ilrongly  recom- 
mends the  ufe  of  mercurial  friftions,  which  had  fucceeded, 
he  tells  us,  when  all  other  methods  and  medicines  had  fail- 
ed. This  gained  to  his  work  luch  popularity,  that  in  the 
fpaceof  about  thirty  years  from  its  fir  It  appearance  at  Paris, 
editions  of  it  appeared  in  almolt  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  title  of  the  work  is,  “ Enchyridion  Ch  rurgicum,  exter- 
norum  morborum  remedia,  turn  univerfalia,  turn  particu- 
lars breviffima  comple&ens.  Quibus  morbi  venerei  curandi 
methodus  probatiffima  acceffit.”  Pariliis.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hill. 
Bib.  Cl. 

CHAUMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Rethel ; 9 miles  M.N.W.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  965,  and  the  canton  8217  inhabitants:  the 
territory  includes  20i\  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

Chaumont,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
dillridl  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  feated  on  a 
mountain  near  the  river  Marne.  It  has  a manufacture  of 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  and  confiderable  trade  in  deer  and 
goat’s  (kins.  N.  lat.  48°  f.  E.  long.  50  2 . 

Chaumont,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diflridl  of  Beauvais; 
13  miles  S.S.W.  of  it.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  artifi- 
cial mountain,  on  which  was  eredled  a fortrefs,  which  ferved 
as  a boulevard  of  France  when  the  Enghfh  poffeffed  Nor- 
mandy. The  place  contains  10S8,  and  the  canton  12,717 
inhabitants  : the  territory  comprehends  275  kiliometres  and 
39' communes.  N.  lat.  49°  15'.  E.  long.  i°  47'. 

Chaumont,  a town  of  Savov,  in  the  Genevois,  near 
the  frontiers  of  France  ; 6 miles  N E.  of  Seiffel. 

Chaumont,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forets  and  diflriCl  of  Neufehateau;  6 miies  S.  of  Barl- 
togne. 

C.HA\yM.o-<n-fur-Tharonne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire  and  Ctier,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diflriCx  of  Romorantin  ; 17  miles  E.  of  Blois. 
The  place  contains  1 140  and  the  canton  74°4  inhabitants  n 
the  territory  includes  412J-  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

CHAUMPERT.  See  Champart. 

CP1AUMUSSAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire;  12  miles  S.  of 
Loches. 

CliAUMUZY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  dillridl  of  Reims  ; S miles  S.W.  of  Reims. 

CHAUNAY, 
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CHAUNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vienne,  and  diftridt  of  Civray  ; 2 leagues  N.W.  of 
it. 

Chauncey,  Sir  Henry,  in  Biography , a topographical 
writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Hertfordfhire,  in 
that  county,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1649  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  purfued  the  ftudy 
and  pra  Slice  of  the  law,  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  i68r, 
and  in  1688  was  appointed  a W 1 1 lit  judge.  He  died  in 
1700.  His  “ Hiitorical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordfhire,” 
though  burdened  with  pedantic  dilcuflioris,  and  depreciated 
by  meanly-executed  engravings,  is  a work  in  good  eftima- 
tion.  Biog.  Brit. 

CHAUNI.  xzwot,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Greece,  in  Thefprotia. 

CHAUNTOR,  Chaunter.  See  Chantor. 

CHAUNTRY,  or  Chantry,  was  anciently  a church, 
or  chapel,  endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  revenue,  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priells,  daily  faying  or  ring- 
ing mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and  Inch  others  as  they 
appointed.  Thefe  ch  aunt  ties  were  diffolved  by  1 Ed.  VI. 
cap.  14. 

Hence,  channtry-rents,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
tenants,  or  purchafers  of  cbauntry -lands. 

CHAUN  V,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment ot  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriel  of  Laon,  feated  on  the  Oife.  The  place  contains 
.3500,  and  the  canton  J 4,939  inhabitants : the  territory  in- 
cludes 155  kiiiomctres  and  20  communes.  N.  lat.  49°  37'. 
E.  long.  3°  7'. 

CHAUP,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Diome  ; 5-5  leagues  E.  of  I.e  Buis. 

CHAURANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Scythia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Imaus. 

CHAURIAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy-de  Dome  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of 
Billom. 

CHAURINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  atown  of  Afia,  in 
Aria.  Ptol. 

CHAU RUS,  or  Chorus,  among  the  Romans,  the  north- 
welt-wind,  or  that  which  blew  between  the  wind  called  fuvo- 
nius  and  the  north. 

CHAUS,  or  Shaus,  in  Geography,  the  mod  eafterly  and 
extenfive  province  of  Fez  ; in  general  mountainous,  ilony* 
and  unfruitful  ; but  in  fome  parts  fertile,  and  capable  of 
feeding  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

Chaus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  towards 
Pitidia,  and  near  the  town  of  Erizza,  according  to  Livy. 

CHAUSSE,  Michael  Angelo  De  La,  in  Biography, 
an  able  antiquary  of  Paris,  went  to  Rome  at  an  car'y  age,  and 
fixed  in  that  capital.  His  “ Mufxum  Romanuin,”  pub- 
liftud  at  Rome  in  1696,  fol.  and  in  1746,  2 vols.  fol.  con- 
tains a large  colledtion  of  engravings  of  inedited  antiques, 
and  it  is  inferted  in  Graevius’s  collection  of  Roman  ant-qui- 
ties.  He  publifhed  alio  “ A Collection  of  Antique  Gems,” 
Rome,  1707,  qto.  with  Italian  explanations ; and  “ PiCturse 
Antique  Cryptarum  Romanarum  et  Sepulchri  Nafonum,” 
1738,  fol.  All  his  works  oifplav  erudition  and  fagacity, 
and  are  efteemed  by  thofe  who  are  led  to  ftudy  the  fubjects 
which  they  comprehend.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

Ch  ausse  trope,  in  Conchology,  the  French  name  of  the 
Linnsean  Murcx  trilulus. 

Chausse  trapes, or  Caltrops,  in  military  Language , arewhat 
wCcall  crows  feet.  They  areiron  inftruments  with  lour  or  more 
fpikes,  each  or  thtm  made  in  fuch  a manner,  that  whatfoever 
way  any  one  of  them  may  fall,  it  will  always  lie  with  one 
of  thofe  fpikes  upperrr.oft.  They  are  well  calculated  for 


defending  breaches  and  pafles.  For  when  thrown  up  and 
down  in  them,  they  are  very  troublefome  to  the  foot  that 
mount  the  breaches,  or  to  the  enemy’s  horfe  that  would  pafs 
along  fome  narrow  places  or  ftreets.  There  are  three  forts 
of  them,  viz  ./mail  ones,  with  fpikes  about  three  inches  long; 
middling  ones , with  fpikes  four  inches  long  ; and  great  ones, 
with  fpikes  four  inches  in  length. 

Chausse  trop-haut,  in  the  Manege.  A white-footed 
horft  is  faid  to  be  fuch,  when  the  white  marks  run  too  high 
upon  the  legs. 

Chaussee,  or  Res  de  chauffee,  an  old  term  for  the  level  of 
the  field,  or  of  the  plain  ground. 

CHAUSSIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Dole  ; 3 leagues  3.  of  it.  The  place  contains 
1103,  and  the  canton  7461,  inhabitants:  the  territory  in- 
cludes 190  kiliometres  and  23  communes. 

CHAUTEAN,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the 
country  of  Mexico,  and  province  of  Chiapa  ; the  inhabitants 
of  which  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  cocoa,  pottery,  fait, 
and  dates. 

CIIAUVEAU,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1613  ; and,  as  his  father  loft  his  fortune  by  gaming,  he 
was  conlt rained,  after  a liberal  education,  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  which  he  had  acquired  as  a polite  accom- 
pl.iihmt  nt,  to  his  own  fupport  and  that  of  his  deftitute  mother. 
He  was  inltruCted  in  the  art  of  defign  by  Lament  la  Hire, 
and  began  with  theufe  of  the  graver,  but  foon  quitted  it  for 
the  point,  which  was  better  fuited  to  his  tafte,  and  the  ce- 
lerity of  his  execution.  Fie  commenced  the  exercife  of  the 
profeffion  which  he  had  aftumed  at  the  early  age  of  15  or- 
16  ; and  his  firft  effays  were  copies  of  the  performances  of  his 
mailer  ; but  fuch.  was  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  that  he 
foon  abandoned  this  fei  vile  labour,  and  fketched  out  his  own 
thoughts  on  paper,  as  fall  as  they  occurred,  and  executed  his 
defigns  in  etching  with  aqua  fortis,  which  he  wrought  with, 
as  n uch  rapidity  as  force  and  fpirit  ; he  feldom  corrected  or 
expunged  aliy  part  of  them  afterwards,  fo  that  his  works  are 
often  faulty,  and  unequal  to  each  other.  His  houfe  became 
the  refort  of  fome  of  the  fu  ll  wits  of  the  time  ; and  about  the 
year  1630,  they  were  accuftomed  to  affemble  there  in  order 
to  convetfe  on  various  fubjeCts.  Thefe  meetings  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  ellabliftiment  of  the  French  Academy.  Chauveau 
was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  1663  ; and  in  1664  he  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  engrave  the  feries  of  plates  of  the  Caroufal ; difplay- 
ing  in  the  attitudes  of  his  men  and  horfesan  admirable  variety 
and  animation.  By  this  work  he  obtained  a penfion  for  life. 
Many  of  his  defigns  for  the  romances  of  the  day  were  exe- 
cuted by  way  of  amufement  after  flipper;  the  ftories  were, 
read  to  him  by  his  children,  and  fixing  upon  fome  of  the 
moft  ftriking  fubjeCts,  he  traced  his  defigns  upon  the  plate, 
and  fo  far  completed  them  as  to  make  them  fit  for  the  aqua 
fortis  next  morning.  The  number  of  his  works  is  almoft  in- 
credible ; fome  fay  they  amounted  to  301:0  ; others  fay  that  he 
engraved  4000  with  his  own  hand,  and  moftly  from  his  own 
defigns,  and  that  more  than  1400  were  engraved  by  other 
artiils  after  his  defigns.  His  fmall  plates,  fays  Mr.  Strutt, 
are  executed  in  a ftyle  much  refembiing  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
founded  upon  that  of  Callot.  In  his  large  prints,  he  ap- 
proaches,near  to  that  eoarfe,  dark  ftyle,  which  was  adopted 
by  his  tutor.  La  Hire.  He  furnifhed  drawings  not  only  to 
painters  and  engravers,  but  to  chafers,  embroiderers,  and 
various  other  arulls.  Pie  excelled  in  painting  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Le  Bran  admired  his  pictures,  ana  bought  feveral 
of  them.  He  engraved  from  Le  Brun  and  many  other 
mailers.  Among  the  lets  of  prints,  executed  from  his  own, 
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crnnpofitions,  are  thofe  for  the  “ Bible  Hiftory,”  the 
«•  Hiltory  of  Greece,”  the  “ Metamorphoils  of  Benfp- 
rade,”  the  “ [erufalem  of  Taffo,”  the  “ Fables  of  La 
Fontaine,”  “ Alaric.”  or  “ Rome  conquered,”  and  feveral 
romances.  Among  the  prints,  engraved  from  other  mailers, 
are  “ Chrift  with  the  Difciples  at  Emmaus,”  from  Titian, 
a “ Concert,”  from  Dominichino,  tlie  “ Life  of  St.  Bruno,” 
from  Le  Sueur,  “Apollo  and  Daphne,”  from  N.  Pouffin, 

“ A Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  and  little  Angels,” 
fined)’  etched  and  fhiilhed  with  much  tafte,  and  “ Meleager 
prefenting  the  Head  of  the  Boar  to  Atalanta.”  "1  his 
artilt  died  at  Paris  in  16 76.  Moreri.  Strutt. 

Chauveau,  Rene, the  youngeft  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
alfo  an  eminent  avtift,  refembling  his  father  in  the  vivacity  of 
his  imagination  and  facility  of  his  execution.  He  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1663,  and  being  left  an  orphan,  he  was  placed  firlt 
with  a carver  in  wood,  and  afterwards  with  Cafiere,  the 
fculptor,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  modelling  trophies 
for  the  king.  In  this  fituation  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
engaged  the  patronage  of  Colbert,  and  feveral  fncceeding 
comptrollers-gcneral  of  the  buildings  ; and  at  the  age  of  25 
or  26  was  reckoned  the  fir  ft  of  fculptors  for  models  and 
fkctches.  After  his  marriage,  a lodging  wasaffigned  to  him 
at  the  Louvre,  but  on  being  deprived  of  it  on  fome  pretext, 
he  was  fo  much  offended  that  he  accepted  an  offer  of  going 
to  Sweden  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  XTI.  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  baron  Teffin.  Here  he  continued  feven  years, 
and  in  his  way  to  France,  in  1700,  he  executed  fome  works 
at  Berlin.  Several  of  the  nobility  of  his  country  employed 
him  in  fculptures  and  decorations  about  their  feats,  and  in 
various  works  for  churches  and  chapels.  Many  of  his  com- 
pofitions,  exhibiting  great  tafte  and  elegance,  were  engraved. 
From  feveral  of  his  employers  he  received  munificent  re-^ 
wards  ; and  particularly  from  the  bifhop  of  Metz,  who  kept 
him  at  work  for  eight  years  at  his  feat  at  Frefcati.  Being 
queftioned  twice  in  one  day  by  his  laft  employer,  the  marquis 
of  Torci,  what  he  expected  for  his  day’s  work,  he  was  fo 
much  piqued,  that,  without  making  any  reply  to  a queftion 
fo  degrading,  he  fetout  immediately  on  foot  for  Paris.  ' Fa- 
tigue and  chagrin,  together  with  vexation  at  a lofs  he  fuftained 
by  bank-notes,  occasioned  an  illnefs,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  in  1722.  Moreri. -Gen.  Biog. 

CHAUVIGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriH  of  Montmorillon  ; feated  on  the  Vienne,  4 leagues 
E.  of  Poidliers.  The  place  contains  160S,  and  the  canton 
7347  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  217^  kiliometres 
and  1 1 communes. 

CHAVUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  the  interior  of 
the  Tauric  Cherfonefus,  according  to  Strabo. 

CHAUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Charente ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Angou- 
leme. 

CHAUX  de  Fond,  a large  and  beautiful  village  of 
Swifferland,  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  fituate  in  a 
broad  valley  which  reaches  to  Franche  Comte,  and  conne&ed 
with  Lode,  by  a continued  range  of  delightful  cottages, 
that  Ikirt  both  tides  of  the  road,  and  are  likewife  fcattered 
over  the  country.  La  Chaux  de  Fond  and  Lode,  together 
with  the  diftrifts  belonging  to  them,  are  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  6000  inhabitants,  diftinguiffied  for  their  genius,  in- 
duftry,  and  flcili  in  the  mechanical  arts.  They  carry  on  an 
extenfive  traffic  in  lace,  ftockings,  cutlery,  and  other  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture  ; and  they  particularly  excel  in 
watch-making,  and  every  branch  of  clock-work.  All  forts 
of  workmen  uecefTary  for  the  completion  of  this  bufinefs, 
fuch  as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers,  and  gilders,  are 
found  in  thefe  villages,  where,  upon  an  average,  about 


40,000  watches  are  yearly  made.  On  thefe  mountains  every 
individual  is  fure  of  obtaining  a comfortable  maintenance  ; 
and  as  the  people  have  a profpeft  of  foon  placing  their  chil- 
dren in  a way  of  procuring  a decent  fubfiftence,  they  marry 
early.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the  valleys 
was  aim  oft  one  continued  foreft  ; but  the  powers  of  induftry 
have  changed  the  feene  into  flouriffiing  villages  arid  fertile 
paftures.  Befides  the  natural  effeCt  of  frequent  and  early 
marriages  in  contributing  to  the  increafe  ef  population,  every 
ftranger,  who  brings  a certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  is 
at  liberty  to  fettle,  and  follow  any  trade  without  the  leaf! 
reftriifion.  Here  no  apprenticefhip  is  neceffary,  nothing  is 
contraband,  and  induftry  exerts  itfelf  untaxed.  The  origin 
of  watch-making  in  thefe  parts  is  traced  to  the  year  1679, 
at  which  time  one  of  the  inhabitants  brought  a watch  from 
London,  when  an  ingenious  artift  employed  to  repair  it,  ex- 
amined its  mechanifm,  and  after  a whole  year  fpent  in  invent- 
ing and  fin  idling  the  neceffary  inftruments,  and  fix  months 
more  in  the  work  itfelf,  completed  a watch  after  this  model. 
Several  inhabitants  of  Chaux  de  Fond  and  Lode  are  well 
Rilled  in  other  branches  of  mechanical  fcience,  betides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  have  invented  ufeful  mathematical 
and  aftronomical  inftruments.  Several  automatical  figures  of 
a very  lingular  and  furpriling  conftru&ion  may  be  enumerated 
among  the  inventions  of  this  diftrift,  for  which  the  curious 
are  indebted  to  Jaquet  Droz  and  his  fon  : one  of  thefe  played 
upon  the  harpfichord,  another  drew  landfcapes,  and  a third 
copied  any  word  prefented  to  it,  and  wrote  down  whatever 
was  di&ated  by  any  of  the  company.  The  inhabitants  apply 
their  ingenuity  to  convert  the  ftreams  and  torrents,  defend- 
ing from  mount  Jura,  to  ufeful  purpofes.  Accordingly  in 
the  rnidft  of  the  fubterraneous  channels  formed  by  thefe  wa- 
ters, they  have  erefted  mills,  which  they  ferve  to  put  in  mo- 
tion ; they  have  alfo  conftrudled  wheels,  where  it  feemed 
fcarcely  pra&icable,  invented  new  modes  of  fcaffolding,  and 
various  other  contrivances  for  the  accomplilhment  of  their 
object.  The  natives  are  very  courteous  to  ftrangers,  and,  in 
general,  well  informed  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  ; 
and  as  they  fpend  their  leifure  hours  in  reading,  many  of  the 
villages  contain  circulating  libraries.  The  houfes  are  plaf- 
tered  and  white-wafhed  ; though  fmall,  they  are  commodious 
and  well-built,  and  furnilhed  with  a degree  of  neatnefs,  and 
even  elegance,  peculiarly  ftrik'ng  in  thefe  fequeftered  moun- 
tains. We  (hall  only  add,  that  eafe  and  plenty  reign  through 
thefe  mountains  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  exclude  poverty  and 
the  diftrefs  attending  it ; and  thus  they  afford  a pleating  view 
of  the  valuable  effeCls  of  induftry  under  a mild  and  equitable 
government.  Coxe’s  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 

CHAW-STICK,  in  Botany.  SeeGouANiA. 

CHAYANTAS,  in  Geography , one  of  the  jurifdi&ions 
belonging  to  the  new  vicerovalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America,  lying  about  50  leagues  N.W.  from  the  city  De  la 
Plata,  and  extending  in  fome  parts  about  40  leagues.  Thi9 
country  is  famous  for  its  gold  and  filver  mines.  The  former 
are  not  at  prefent  wrought,  though  the  old  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  are  ftill  open  ; and  the  river  Grande,  which  waters  the 
province,  has  in  its  land  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  dull, 
and  grains  of  this  metal.  The  filver  mines  are  dill  wrought 
to  great  advantage.  According  to  the  llatement  of  Helms,  it 
has  2 gold  mines,  3 of  filver,  1 of  copper,  1 of  tin,  and  1 of 
lead.  The  cattle  of  this  province  are  barely  fufficient  for  the 
inhabitants. 

CHAYOTA,  in  Botany,  Jacq.  SeeSECCHiuM. 

CHAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  interior 
of  Afiiea,  belonging  to  Ethiopia,  near  the  Nile. 

CHAZAUNI,  Chauzanaei,  orCHAuzANii,  a people 
of  Scythia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHAZELET,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
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department  of  the  Indre,and  diftriiff  of  Chatcauroux;  7 miles 
S.S.W.of  Argenton. 

CHAZELLES,  John  Matthew,  in  Biography , an 
eminent  mathematic'an  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1657,  and  educated  in  the  Jefuits’  college  of  his  native  place, 
whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in  1675.  M.  Du  Hamel,  fecrc- 
tary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  introduced  him  to  Cafiini,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  obfervatory,  where  he  learned  the  prac- 
tical part  of  aftronomy.  He  afterwards  aflifted  in  forming 
the  geograpical  planifphere,  27  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  con- 
tinuing the  meridian  line  of  France  towards  the  fouth.  After 
remaining  live  years  with  Caffini,  he  became  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics to  the  duke  of  Montemart,  who  obtained  for  him  the 
poll  ofjgeography-profeffor  to  the  gallies  at  Marfeilles, 
and  in  this  fituation  he  made  many  plans  of  the  La  coail ; 
and  he  performed  various  other  fervices  as  hydrographer  and 
engineer,  as  well  as  in  the  allronomical  department.  He  alfo 
made  a voyage  to  the  Levant,  meafured  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  afcertained  that  the  pofition  of  the  four  lides 
of  the  largeil  pyramid  exadlly  faced  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs.  Upon  his  return,  he  reported  the  particulars 
of  his  travels  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  admitted, 
in  1695,  a member  of  their  body.  The  memoirs  of  the  aca- 
demy previous  to  the  year  L.708,  contain  many  of  his  com- 
munications. He  died  at  Marfeilles  in  1710.  Eloge  par 
Fontenelle.  Gen.  Biog. 

Chazelles_////--/,j077,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diilridl  of  Monrbrifon  ; 7 leagues  W.S.W.  of  Lyons. 
The  place  contains  2364  and  the  canton  13,441  inhabitants: 
the  territory  comprehends  23  2A  kihometres  and  21.  com- 
munes. 

CHAZENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  Afia  in 
Mefopotamia,  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  vicinity  of  Adiabene. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  or  Chatzinzaria.ns,  a fe£l  in 
Armenia  in  the  fevmth  century. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Armenian  chazus,  crofs.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Nicephorus,  they  are  called  Chatzintza - 
rians,  XxT(lvT<YfiGi. 

They  are  alfo  called  Staurolatra,  which,  in  Greek,  fignifies 
the  fame  as  Chazinzarians  in  Armenian,  viz.  adorers  of  the 
crofs  ; they  being  charged  with  paying  adoration  to  the.  crofs 
alone. 

In  other  refpecls  they  were  Neftorians ; and  admitted  two 
perfons  in  Jefus  Chrill.  Nicephorus,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  54. 
aferibes  other  Angularities  to  them,  particularly- their  holding 
an  annual  feaft,  in  memory  of  the  dog  of  their  falfe  prophet 
Sergius,  which  they  called  Artzibartzes. 

CHE,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Ho-nan  ; i 2 leagues  W.N.W.  of  Se. 

CHEADLE,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, fituate  in  a country  abounding  with  coal,  and  furround- 
cd  by  copper  and  brafs  works.  It  has  a weekly  market  on 
Friday;  15  miles  N.E.  of  Stafford,  and  146  N.N.W.  of 
London. 

CHEAPO,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the  bay 
of  Panama  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Panama. 

CHEAT,  a river  of  America,  which  rifes  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  Virginia,  and  after  purfuing  a N.N.W.  courfe 
joins  Monongahela  river  3 o-r  4 miles  within  the  Pennfylva- 
nian  line.  It  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and-  ico  at 
the  Dunkards  fettlement,  5°  miles  higher,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  There  is  a portage  of  37 
miles  from  this  river  to  the  Potowmack  at  the  mouth  of 
Savage  river. 

CHEATS,  in  Law,  are  deceitful  pradlices  in  defrauding, 
fir  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right  by 


fome  artful  and  difhoneft  device ; as  by  playing  with  falfe 
cards  or  dice,  by  fraudulently  obtaining  the  execution  of 
deeds  and  trulls,  by  fuppreffing  wills,  by  railing  money  un- 
der falfe  pretences,  &c. 

If  any  on-e  cheats  with  falfe  cards  or  dice,  or  by  falfe 
weights  and  meafures,  or  by  felling  one  commodity  for 
another,  an  a£lion  on  the  cafe  lies  againll  him  for  damages, 
upon  the  contract  which  the  law  always  implies,  that  every 
tranfa£lion  is  fair  and  honeft.  10  Rep.  56.  In  contra£ls 
likewife  for  fales,  it  is  conflantly  underllood  that  the  feller 
undertakes  that  the  commodity  is  his  own  ; and  if  it  proves 
otherwife,  an  action  on  the  cafe  lies  againll  him,  to  exaft 
damages  for  this  deceit.  In  contracts  for  proviiions,  it  is 
always  underllood  that  they  are  whoiefome  ; and  if  they  be 
not,  the  fame  remedy  may  be  had.  Alfo  if  he  that  felleth 
any  thing  doth,  upon  the  fale,  warrant  it  to  be  good,  the 
law  annexes  a tacit  contrail  to  this  warranty,  that  if  it  be 
not  fo,  he  (hall  make  compenfation  to  the  buyer  : alfo  it  is 
an  injury  to  good  faith,  for  which  an  a&ion  on  the  cafe  will 
lie  to  recover  damages. 

Any  deceitful  pradice,  whether  in  trade  or  otherwife,  is 
punilhable  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  1 Hawk.  L. 
C.  188.  And  by  the  llatutes  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  }.  and 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  if  any  man  defraud  another  of  any 
valuable  chattels  by  any  falfe  token,  counterfeit  letter,  or 
falfe  pretences,  or  pawns  or  difpofes  of  another’s  goods  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  owner,  he  fhall  fuffer  fucii  punilh- 
ment  by  imprifonment,  fine,  pillory,  tranfportation,  whip- 
ping, or  other  corporal  pains,  as  the  court  fhall  direit. 
And  by  9 Anne,  cap.  14.  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and 
at  one  time  wins  more  than  le/.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he 
may  be  indided  thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  va- 
lue to  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  it,  and  (in  cafe  of  cheat- 
ing) fhall  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal  pu- 
nifhment,  as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iv. 
P~L)8,  and  173. 

CHEBIB,  or  Tallitz,  in  Geography , a mountain  in 
Africa,  in  the  province  of  Fez,  on  which  are  many  towns. 

CHEBRECHIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Belfkow  ; feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill.  The  walls  are 
watered  by  the  river  Wierpi,  which  afterwards  falls  into  the 
river  Bog.  The  Jews  in  this  place_, are  very  rich.  N.  lat- 
50°  if.  E.  long.  230  51'. 

CHEBUCTO,  a bay  and  harbour  on  the  S.S.E.  coaff 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Near  the  head  of  this  bay  on  the  weflern 
fide,  Hands  the  city  of  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
N.  lat.  440  40'.  W.  long.  63°  31'. 

CHECAYA,  in  LurkiJJj  Affairs,  is  the  fecond  officer  of 
the  janizaries;  and  fynonymous  with  lieutenant,  or  the  fe- 
cond in  any  office. 

CHE-CHEOU,  a town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Hou-quang,  feated  on  the  river  Yang-tft; 
11  leagues-E.N.E.  of  Fong. 

CHECHMEBAND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeffan  ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  Zareng. 

CHECHMURAT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan  ; 200  miles  N.E.  of  Tauris. 

CHECK,  -in  Commerce,  a draft  or  bill  on  a banking- 
houfe,  paid  at  fight  to  the  bearer. 

Check,,  a term  in  the  game  of  chefs,  ufed  when  one  party 
obliges  the  other  either  to  move  or  guard  his  king. 

Check -mate  denotes  a movement  on  the  chefs-board  that 
kills  the  oppofite  men,  or  hinders  them  from  moving. 

Check -roll,  a roll,  or  book,  containing  the  names  of  fuch 
as  are  attendants,  and  in  pay  to  the  king,  or  other  great  per- 
fons ; as  their  houfehold  fervants.  Stat.  19  Car.  II.  cap.  1. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  cheqner-roll,  and  feeras  to  take 
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its  etymology  from  the  exchequer,  rq  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
See  Roll. 

Check,  clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  houfehold,  ha3  th  e check 
and  controulment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  the 
ulhers  belonging  to  the  royal  family ; allowing  their  abfence  or 
defedlsin  attendance,  or  diminithing  their  wages  for  the  fame, 
See.- — He  alfo,  by  himfelf,  or  deputy,  takes  the  view  of  thofe 
that  are  to  watch  in  the  court,  and  has  the  fetting  of  the 
watch.  33  Htn.VIII.  c.  12. 

Check,  clerk  of  the,  in  the  king’s  dock-yards,  is  alfo  the 
name  of  an  officer,  who  keeps  a fnufter  or  regifter  of  a.l  the 
men  employed  aboard  his  majefty’s  ffi:ps  and  veffels,  and  of 
the  artificers  and  others  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  in  the 
port  to  which  he  belongs. 

Check,  in  Falconry,  is  where  a hawk  forfakes  her  pro- 
per game,  to  follow  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds  that  crofs  her 
in  her  flight. 

CHECKER.  See  Exchequer. 

Checker -courfe,  in  Brick- Making.  See  Brick. 

CHECKY,  in  Heraldry,  is  where  the  fliield,  or  a part 
thereof,  as  a bordure,  & c.  is  ciiecquered,  or  divided  into 
checquers,  or  fquares.  Where  there  is  but  one  row  of  fquares, 
it  is  not  properly  called  cheeky,  but  counlercompcned. 

Cheeky,  according  to  Colombiere,  is  one  of  the  moll 
noble  and  ancient  figures  in  all  armory  ; and  ought  never  to 
be  given,  but  to  perfons  who  have  dillingtiiihed  themfelves 
in  war:  for  it  reprefents  a chefs-board,  which  itfelf  is  a re- 
.prefentation  of  a field  of  battle.  The  pawns  and  men, 
placed  on  both  lides,  reprefent  the  foldiers  of  the  two 
armies ; which  move,  attack,  advance,  or  retire,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  two  gamefters,  who  are  the  generals. 

Cheeky  is  always  compofed  of  metal,  and  colour.  Some 
authors,  however,  would  have  it  ranked  among  the  forts  of 
furs.  When  the  whole  efcutcheon  is  checquered,  it  fhould 
ordinarily  contain  fix  ranges  ; there  is  no  need  of  blazoning 
to  exprefs  them  ; only  it  mull:  be  obferved,  to  begin  to 
blazon  by  the  firft  fquare  in  chief  on  the  dexter  fide.  So 
that  if  that  be  or,  and  the  next  gules,  the  houfe,  or  family,  is 
faid  to  bear  cheeky , or,  and  gules. 

When  the  whole  fliield  is  not  checquered,  but  only  the 
chief,  a bend,  crofs,  or  the  like,  the  number  of  ranges  ihould 
be  expreffed. 

CHECO,  Kecio,  or  Tong-tow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Alia,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Tonquks,  fituate  on 
the  river  Songkoi ; 100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

CHE-CONG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Tong-tchouen. 

CHE'CY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  1 ict  of  Orleans. 
The  place  contains  1533,  and  the  canton  10,087  inhabit- 
ants ; the  territory  includes  305  kiliometres,  and  15  com- 
munes. 

CHEDABUCTO,  or  Milford-haven,  a large  and 
deep  bay  on  the  eafternmoft  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gut  of  Canfo.  Oppofite  to  its  mouth  is 
Ifle  Madame.  Salmon  river  falls  into  this  bay  from  the  weft, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  very  great  filherv.  N.  lat.  4t°  2 d. 
W.  long.  61 0 10'. 

CHEDDER,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
.Somerfet,  about  7 miles  N.W.  of  Wells  ; which  though 
only  a village  deferves  particular  mention.  This  village  is 
fituated  under  the  S.W.  fide  of  Mendip  hill,  and  yet  much 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  moor,  fo  that  the  contrail 
between  the  lofty  brows  of  the  hills  on  one  fide,  and  the 
fertile  flats  on  the  other,  is  Angularly  linking,  and  feems  to 
render  this  village  and  its  adjacent  feenery  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic. The  chafm  by  which  the  cliffs  of  Chedder  are 
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formed  does  not  difclofe  itfelf  until  wc  approach  a mill 
turned  by  a rapid  brook  that  gufhes  out  near  the  entrance 
and  foon -afterwards  lofes  itfell  in  the  Ax.  Proceeding 
along  the  iide  of  this  brook,  we  are  fuddenly  [truck  by  a 
gap,  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  of  the  extent  of  which 
we  at  firft  form  an  erroneous  idea,  becaufe  the  rocks  pro- 
je£t  one  behind  another  fo  that  they  feem  to  prevent  further 
progrefs.  After  many  deceptions,  it  is  at  length  difeovered 
that  this  ftupendons  chafm  extends  quite  through  the  S.W. 
ridge  of  Mendip,  from  top  to  bottom  ; the  length  being  at 
lead  2 milt?,  at  the  end  of  which  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  fo  as  to  allow  an  eafy  afeent,  in  a winding  direc- 
tion, nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  In 
feveral  points  the  cliffs  rife  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
300  feet  ; fome  terminating  in  bold  pinnacles,  others  in  ir- 
regular fragments  like  (haltered  battlements  of  huge  cables, 
and  others  inclining  with  a dreadful  afpedl  on  the  obferver 
palling  under  them  : protecting  yews  growing  in  feveral  of 
the  tiffures,  form  fhady  canopies ; and  long  mantles  of  ivy 
covering  fome  of  the  rocks,  and  contralled  againlt  the 
craggy  uakednefs  of  others,  heighten  the  pidturefque  ef- 
fect of  the  feene.  On  the  right  hand,  the  clifts  are  much 
fteeper  than  on  the  left,  and  for  the  molt  part  inacceffible ; 
but,  in  general,  the  falient  angles  on  one  fide  correfpond 
with  the  recipient  ones  on  the  other.  Every  circumftance 
indeed  ferves  to  imprefs  a belief  that  the  mountain  mult 
have  been  evidently  rent  afunder.  The  inclination  of  the 
ftrata,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thicknofs,  is  nearly  to 
the  S.W.,  their  general  direction  being  from  N.W.  to  N.E.j 
this  is  the  courfe  of  the  hills,  the  height  of  which  feems  to 
increafe  northward,  and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Lox- 
ton,  where  is  a prodigious  eminence  called  Crook’s  Peak. 
The  rocks  of  Chedder  are  on  a much  grander  and  bolder 
fcale  than  thofe  of  Dovedale,  which  refemble  them; 
though  they  have  not  the  advantage  cf  a beautiful  dream, 
like  the  Dove,  dividing  them.  Stupendous  as  thofe  are,  there 
is  a contiguous  part  of  Mendip,  which  is  fome  hundred 
feet  higher,  doping  from  the  top  with  a gradual  de- 
feent,  and  commanding  particularly  to  the  W.  and  S.  a 
mod  extenlive  profpecl.  The  Chedder  cliffs  produce  feveral 
of  the  rarer  plants,  particularly  the  Dianthus  csefius,  (Cfled- 
der  pink),  D.  arenarius,  and  Thalidlrum  minus.  The 
firft  of  thefe  plants,  the  hi  (dory  of  which  is  fomewhat  per- 
plexed, is  dilting nlfhed  by  the  Items  being  moftly  fintrle- 
fiowered,  the  feales  of  the  calyx  roundifh  and  Ihort ; the 
petals  notched  and  btarded  ; and  the  leaves  rough  on  the 
margin:  this  elegant  plant,  it  is  faid,  has  never  yet  been 
found  except  on  the  cl’ffs  of  Cheddtr,  where  it  was  firft  ga,. 
thered  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  the  time  of  Ray.  The  flowers  make 
their  appearance  in  July,  and  very  luxuriantly  decorate  the 
rocks.  Mafon’s  Obfervations  relative  to  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Weftern  Counties  of  England,  made  in  1794 
and  i 796. 

Chedder  is  famous  for  its  adjacent  paftnres  and  a large 
kind  of  cbeefe.  In  this  place  it  is  common  for  3 or  4 dai- 
ries to  join  their  milk  in  order  to  make  one  great  cbeefe, 
which  generally  weighs  from  130  to  200  pounds  weight, 
and  which  is  often  fold  at  a very  high  price. 

The  goodnefs  of  Chedder  cheefe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
land  in  which  the  cows  feed,  as  the  method  of  making  it 
is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  purfued  throughout  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Thus  alio  the  land  in 
the  north  parts  of  Wiitihire  has  a furpriling  tffedl  both  oa 
the  butter  and  cheefe, 

CHEDUBA,  or  Sand*iva,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Sene- 
gal, near  the  coall  of  Ava,faid~to  be  about  45  miles  long  and 
9 wide.  Cheduba  and  Ramree,  called  by  the  Birmans,  Ma- 
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gem  Kioun  and  Yamger  Kioun,  are  extenfive  and  highly 
cultivated  iflands,  which,  with  Arracan  and  Sandowy,  form 
five  diftindl  provinces,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
Anacan  empire.  See  Arracan. 

A Portuguete,  named  Sebaltian  Gonzales,  by  a combina- 
tion of  fuccefsful  events,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifland  of 
Cheduba,  which  he  maintained  for  fome  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent principality  ; his  rife  was  owing  to  a feries  of  heinous 
crimes,  and  his  rapid  fall  is  to  be  afcribed  to  a fimilar  caufe* 
N.  lat.  i8°  ^o'.  E.  long.  tyf  43'. 

This  fertile  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  Birman  govern- 
ment, yields  abundance  of  rice,  and  is  governed  by  a che- 
key,  or  lieutenant,  who  is  fubjeft  to  the  maywoon  of  Ar- 
racan. The  channel  between  this  ifland  and  the  main  is  an- 
nually navigated  by  large  trading  boats,  but  does  not  afford 
a lafe  paffage  for  fhippinp-. 

CHEEGO  Hills,  bills  of  Hindooflan  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  country  of  Gutch. 

CHEEK,  in  Anatomy , that  part  of  the  face  fituated 
below  the  eyes  on  either  fide. 

Cheeks,  wounds  of  fie.  See  Suture  and  Wound. 

Cheeks,  a general  name  among  Mechanics , foralmoit  all 
thofe  pieces  of  their  machines  and  inltruments  that  are  dou- 
ble, oppoiite  to,  and  perfectly  alike  to  each  other. 

The  cheeks  of  a printing prefs,  are  its  two  principal  pieces  : 
they  are  placed  perpendicular,  and  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
ferving  to  tuftain  the  three  fommers,  viz.  the  head,  fhelves, 
and  winter,  and  to  bear  the  fpindle,  and  other  parts  of  the 
machine. 

The  cheeks  of  a turner's  lathe,  are  two  long 
pieces  of  wood,  between  which  are  placed  the  puppets , 
which  are  either  pointed,  or  otherwife,  ferving  to 
fupport  the  work,  and  the  mandrils  of  the  work- 
man. Thefe  two  pieces  are  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
feparated  from  one  another  by  the  rhicknefsof  the  tail  {of 
the  puppets,  and  joined  with  tenons  to  two  other  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  perpendicularly,  called  the  legs  of  the  lathe. 

Chf.f.ks  of  the  glazier's  vice,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  joined 
parallel  at  top  and  bottom  ; in  which  are  the  axis,  or  fpindles, 
little  wheel,  cufhions,  &c.  whereof  the  machine  is  compofed. 

In  the  confirmation  of  g un-carriages,  the  term  cheeks  is 
ufed  to  denote  the  flrong  planks  which  form  their  fides.  See 
Carriage. 

Cheeks  of  a mortar,  or  Brackets,  in  Artillery,  are 
made  of  flrong  planks  of  wood,  bound  with  thick  plates  of 
iron,  and  are  fixed  to  the  bed  by  four  bolts  ; they  rife  on 
each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  it  at  what  ele- 
vation is  given  to  it  by  the  help  of  flrong  bolts  of  iron  which 
go  through  both  cheeks,  both  under  and  behind  the  mortar* 
betwixt  which  are  driven  coins  of  wood  ; thefe  bolts  are 
called  the  bracket-bolts,  and  the  bolts  which  are  put  one  in 
each  end  of  the  bed,  are  the  traverfe-bolts,  becaufe  with  hand- 
fpikes  the  mortar  is  by  thefe  traverfed  to  the  right  or  left. 

Cheeks,  in  Ship-Building,  are  two  pieces  of  timber, 
fitted  on  each  fide  of  the  mail,  at  the  top,  ferving  to 
llrengthen  the  malls  there,  and  .to  futlain  the  frame  of 
the  top  and  top-maft.  The  uppermoft  bail  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  the  beak  of  a fhip,  is  called  the  cheek.  The  knees 
which  fallen  the  beak-head  to  the  bow  of  the  fhip,  are 
called  cheeks ; and  the  fides  of  any  block,  or  the  fides  of 
a fhip's  carriage  of  a gun,  are  called  cheeks. 

Cheeks,  upper  and  lower,  are  thofe  pieces  of  timber  on 
each  fide  of  the  trail-board 

CHEEN,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  (vol.  iii. 
p.  7.)  As  this  country  borders  upon  Ava,  where  M.  Gof- 
felin,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed,  places  the 
Vol.  Vli. 


great  promontory,  the  refemblance  of  names  may  feein, 
perhaps,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  Sinae  Metropolis  was 
fituated  on  this  coaft,  or  not  fo  far  eaft  as  the  kingdom  of 
Cochin-China,  where  M.  D’Anviile  places  it. 

CHEESADAWD,  a lake  of  North  America,  on  the  E. 
end  of  Slave  lake,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay 
company  ; about  3 3 miles  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth. 
N.  lat.  6f  if.  W,  long.  106". 

CHEESE,  in  Rural  Economy,  a well  known  kind  of 
food  prepared  from  milk  by  means  of  coagulation  with  ren- 
net, and  leparated  from  the  lerum  or  whey,  by  prellure  in  vats 
for  the  purpofe,  being  then  dried  for  ufe.  See  Dairyinc. 

The  ufe  of  cheefe  feems  to  have  been  adopted  more  gene- 
rally, and  at  a much  earlier  period  than  that  of  butter. 
Hippocrates,  who  was  almoil  contemporary  with  Herodotus, 
fpeaking  of  the  method  praftiftd  by  the  ancient  Scythians 
of  lhaking  the  milk  of  their  marcs  in  wooden  veflcls,  fays, 
that  the  heavy  and  thick  part,  which  fubfides,  when  the 
fat  part  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  the  whey  or  feruin  remains 
in  the  middle,  being  kneaded  and  properly  prepared,  is,  after 
it  has  been  dried,  known  by  the  name  of  “ hippace,”  which 
evidently  denotes  cheefe  made  of  mares’  m:lk.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  Scythians  haftened  the  reparation  of  the 
cafeous  part  from  the  whey  by  warming  the  milk,  or  by  the 
addition  of  fome  fubtlance  proper  for  that  purpofe.  Hip- 
poctates,  in  another  place,  exprefsly  fays,  that  the  Scythians 
drink  mares’  milk  and  eat  cheefe  made  of  it.  Although  the 
word  butter  does  not  occur  in  Ariilotle,  and  his  alluiion  to 
that  fubllance  has  even  bedn  doubted,  yet  we  find  that  he 
gives  very  proper  information  refpedling  milk  and  cheefe 
which  indicates  careful  obfervation  ; and  in  one  place  he 
aferibes  to  milk  only  two  component  parts,  viz.  the  w'atery 
and  the  cafeous;  but  elfewhere  he  mentions  alfo  a fat  fub- 
llance  in  milk,  which,  in  certain  circumttances,  refembles  oil. 
Ludolfus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  ^Ethiopia,  acquaints  us,  that 
the  Habeffinians  or  Ethiopians  made  both  butter  and  very 
good  cheefe  : and  the  Roman  writers,  who  give  an  account 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  fay  that  they  lived  principally 
on  milk,  difagree  in  one  circumftance  ; viz.  whilll  many  of 
them  inform  us,  that  they  ufed  cheefe,  others  affirm  that 
they  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing 
it.  Cxf.  de  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  1.  vi.  22.  Strabo,  lib.  iv. 
Pliny,  however,  fays,  (l.xi.  c.  41.)  that  they'  did  not  make 
cheefe,  but  butter,  which  they  ufed  as  a mod  pleafant  kind 
of  food.  But  the  oxygala  of  which  he  fpeaks  was  evidently 
a kind  of  cheefe,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  dtferibed 
by  Columella.  (1.  xii.  8.)  In  order  to  make  jt,  fweet  milk 
was  commonly  rendered  four,  and  the  ferum  was  always 
feparated  from  it.  Pliny  alfo  mentions,  under  the  above 
name,  a kind  of  cheefe  formed  from  the  cafeous  parts  w'hicb 
remained  behind  in  the  butter-milk,  and  which  were  fepa- 
rated from  it  by  acids  and  boiling,  and  were  mixed  and 
prepared  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  poffible  from  any  data 
that  remain  to  determine  whether  Tacitus  (De  Mor.  German, 
c.  23.)  by  “ lac  concretum,”  which,  he  fays,  was  the  moll 
common  food  of  the  Germans,  meant  cheefe,  or  butter.  The 
term  Btflvgoc,  or  Bovlucov,  compounded  of  By,-,  ox,  or  cow,  and 
cheefe,  feems  to  intimate,  not  only  that  cheele  was 
known  at  a much  earlier  period  than  butter,  but  that  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  authors  confidered  butter  as  a kind  ot 
cheefe,  becaufe  tdjo,-  once  tignified  any  coagulated  fubllance 
See  Butter. 

Cheefes  are  of  different  qualities  and  forms,  in  different 
diftridts,  and  according  to  the  methods  in  which  they  are 
made.  Thus,  the  Cheihire  cheefes  are  moilly  thick,  large,  and 
of  a fine  fharp  or  piquant  flavour,  while  thole  ot  Gloucefter- 
ffiire  are  moilly  fmall,  thin,  and  of  a pleafant  mild  tafte, 
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The  double  GlouceHer  Is  a cheefe  that  pleafes  almoft  every 
palate  : the  beft  of  this  kind  (fays  Mr.  Hazard  of  Stoney- 
Littleton)  is  made  from  new,  or,  (as  it  is  called  in  that  and 
the  adjoining  counties)  “covered  milk  an  inferior  fort  is 
made  from  what  is  called  “ half-covered  milk though, 
when  any  of  thefe  cheefes  turn  out  to  be  good,  people  are 
deceived,  and  often  purchafe  them  for  the  bell;  “covered 
milk  cheefe but  farmers  who  are  honed  have  them 
damped  with  a piece  of  wood  in  the  fliape  of  a heart,  by 
which  they  may  be diftinguiihed. 

It  will  be  every  farmer’s  intereft  (if  he  has  a Sufficient  number 
of  cows)  to  make  a large  cheefe  from  one  meal’s  milk  ; this, 
when  brought  in  warm,  will  be  eafily  changed  or  turned  with 
the  rennet  ; but  if  the  morning  or  night’s  milk  be  to  be  mixed 
with  that  which  is  frelh  from  the  cow,  it  will  be  a longer 
time  before  it  turns,  nor  will  it  change  fometimes  without 
being  heated  over  the  fire,  by  which  it  often  gets  dull,  or 
foot ; nor  ffiould  I forget  fmoak,  (fays  this  writer)  which  is, 
fure  to  give  the  cheefe  a very  difagreeable  flavour. 

When  the  milk  is  turned,  the  whey  fhould  be  carefully 
drained  from  the  curd,  which  curd  fliould  be  broken  fmall 
with  the  hands  ; and  when  it  is  equally  broken,  it  mull  be 
put  by  little  at  a time  into  the  vat,  carefully  breaking  it  as 
it  is  put  in,  which  vat  fliould  be  filled  an  inch  or  more  above 
the  brim,  that  when  the  whey  is  preffed  out  it  may  not  fhrink 
below  the  brim  ; if  it  does,  the  cheefe  will  be  worth  very 
little.  But  firtl,  before  the  curd  is  put  in,  a cheefe-cloth, 
er  drainer,  fliould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  this 
fliould  be  fo  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled  with  the  curd, 
the  end  of  the  cloth  may  turn  again  over  the  top  of  it  ; 
when  this  is  done,  it  fliould  be  taken  into  the  prefs,  and 
there  remain  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  when  it  fliould 
be  turned,  and  have  a clean  cloth  put  under  it,  and  turned 
over  as  before ; it  mull  then  be  prefied  again,  and  remain  in 
the  prefs  fix  or  eight  hours,  when  it  fliould  again  be  turned, 
and  rubbed  on  each  fide  with  fait,  after  which  it  mud  be 
preffed  again  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  more  ; 
when,  if  any  of  the  edges  projedl,  they  fliould  be  pared  off  ; 
it  may  then  be  put  on  a dry  board,  where  it  fliould  be  regu- 
larly turned  every  day. 

It  is  a good  way  to  have  three  or  four  holes  bored  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  vat,  that  the  whey  may  drain  fo  per- 
fedliy  from  the  cheefe  as  that  not  the  lead  particle  of  it 
may  remain. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  Gloucederlhire 
and  t he  neighbouring  counties  is,  that  the  cheefes  will 
fpoil  if  they  are  not  feraped  and  waflied  when  they  are  found 
to  be  mouldy  ; but  I know  this  (fays  Mr.  Hazard)  to  be  er- 
roneous, and  that  differing  the  mould  to  remain  mellows 
them,  provided  they  are  turned  every  day  ; or  if  they  will 
have  the  mould  off,  it  fliould  be  removed  with  a clean  dry 
flannel,  as  the  wafiiing  them  is  only  a means  of  making  the 
mould  (which  is  a fpecies  of  fungus  rooted  in  the  coat) 
grow  again  immediately. 

Some  people  feald  the  curd,  but  this  is  a bad  and  merce- 
nary pra&ice  ; it  robs  the  cheefe  of  its  fatnefs,  and  can  only 
be  done  with  a view  to  raife  a greater  quantity  of  whey 
butter,  or  to  bring  the  cheefes  forward  for  fale,  by  making 
them  appear  older  than  they  really  are. 

As  moll  people  like  to  purchafe  high-coloured  cheefe,  it 
may  be  right  to  mix  a little  annotto  with  the  milk  before  it 
is  turned  ; no  cheefe  will  look  yellow  without  it ; and 
though  it  does  not  in  the  lead  add  to  the  goodnefs,  it  is  per- 
fcftly  innocent  in  its  nature  and  effedls. 

Chdhire  cheefe  is  much  admired,  and  yet  no  people  take 
lefa  pains  with  the  rennet  than  the  Chefiiire  farmers  ; but 
their  cheefes  are  fo  Large  as  often  to  exceed  ioolbs.  weight 


each : to  this,  and  alfo  to  the  age  to  which  they  are  kept, 
the  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  their  keeping  fuch  a number  of 
cows,  as  to  make  fuch  a cheefe,  without  adding  a fecond 
meal’s  milk,  their  excellence  may  be  attributed  : indeed, 
they  fait  the  curd  (which  may  make  a difference),  and  keep 
the  cheefes  in  a damp  place  after  they  are  made,  and  are 
very  careful  to  turn  them  daily. 

In  other  counties  they  likewife  vary  greatly  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent refpedls,  as  well  as  in  fome  other.  Befides  the  cheefes 
already  mentioned,  there  are  different  forts  of  cream-cheefes, 
as  thick  and  thin,  the  former  known  under  the  name  of  Cot- 
tenham,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Stilton  cheefe. 

The  Stilton  cheefes,  called  the  Parmefan  of  England, 
are  ufually  made  in  fquare  vats,  and  weigh  from  fix  to  twelve 
pounds  each.  Immediately  after  they  are  made,  they  fhoulcl 
be  put  into  fquare  boxes  made  exadlly  to  fit  them,  as  they 
are  fo  extremely  rich,  that,  without  this  precaution,  they 
would  be  apt  to  bulge  out,  and  break  afunder.  In  thefe 
boxes  they  fhould  be  daily  turned,  and  kept  two  year3  be- 
fore they  are  mellowed  for  fale.  Some  make  then?  in  a net, 
like  a cabbage-net,  fo  that  they  appear  when  made  like  an 
acorn  ; but  thefe  are  never  fo  good  as  the  others,  having  a 
thicker  coat,  and  wanting  the  rich  flavour  and  mellownefsof 
the  others.  The  manufadlure  of  thefe  cheefes  is  not  confined 
to  Stiiton  and  its  neighbourhood  ; as  many  other  perfons 
in  Huntingdonfhire,  and  alfo  Rutland  and  Northampton 
fibres,  make  a fimilar  fort,  fell  them  for  the  fame  price,  and 
give  them  the  name  of  Stilton  cheefes. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hazard  that,  though  the  farmers' 
about  Stilton  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
dairies,  they  take  very  little  pains  with  the  rennet ; for  if 
they  did,  they  would  not  have  fo  many  faulty  and  unfound 
cheefes.  The  inhabitants  of  other  counties  might  make  as 
good  cheefe  as  that  of  Stilton,  if  they  would  adhere  to  the 
lame  plan,  which  is  this.  They  make  a chtefe  every  morn- 
ing, and  to  this  meal  of  new  milk  they  add  the  cream  taken 
from  that  which  was  milked  the  night  before.  This,  and  the 
age  of  their  cheefes,  it  is  faid,  are  the  only  reafons  why  they, 
are  preferred  to  others,  their  land  not  being  in  any  refpeft 
fuperior  to  that  of  other  counties.  Excellent  cream  cheefes 
are  made  in  Lincolnlhire,  by  adding  the  cream  of  one  meal’s 
milk  to  milk  which  comes  immediately  from  the  cow  : thefe 
are  preffed  gently  two  or  three  times,  turned  for  a few  days, 
and  then  difpofed  of  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  pound,  to  be  eaten 
while  new,  with  radilhes,  falad,  &c. 

There  is  alio  a fort  of  green  or  fage  cheefe.  And  we 
have  a cheefe  brought  from  abroad  under  the  title  of 
Parmefan.  The  Parmefan  cheefe  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  once  the  countries  in  which  the 
beft  was  made,  though  now  the  diftridl  of  Lodi  is  in  the 
hightft  repute  for  this  kind  of  cheefe.  The  method  of  mak. 
ing  it  is  deferibed,  from  their  own  obfervation,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pryce,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Bath  Society’s 
papers,  (fee  alfo  Letters  on  Agriculture,  vol.  vii.  and  Reper- 
tory, vol.  ii.)andby  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  the  2d  volume  of 
his  Travels  in  France.  Thefe  cheefes,  how  much  foever 
extolled,  are  made  entirely  of  Ikimmed  milk : that  of  the 
preceding  evening,  mixed  with  the  morning’s  milk:  the  for- 
mer having  ftood  for  j 6 or  17  hours,  and  the  latter  about  6 
hours.  At  jo  o’clock  in  the  morning,  j-|  brents  of  milk, 
each  brent  being  about  48  quarts,  were  put  into  a large  cop- 
per, which  turned  on  a crane,  over  a flow  wood-fire,  made 
about  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  milk 
was  ftirred  from  time  to  time  ; and  about  n o’clock,  when 
juft  luke-warm,  and  confiderably  under  a blood-heat,  (about 
8i|-  of  Fahrenheit,  the  atmofphere  being  at  the  fame  time 
70  Fahrenheit,  Young,)  a ball  of  rennet,  as  big  as  a large 

walnut, 
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walnut,  was  fqueezea  through  a cloth  Into  the  milk,  which 
was  kept  ftirring.  This  rennet  was  laid  to  have  been  pur- 
chafed  of  a man  at  Lodi,  famous  for  the  compofition  ; but  it 
feemed  to  have  principally  confifted  of  the  fame  part  of  the 
cab  as  we  ufe  in  England  for  the  fame  purpofe,  mixed  up 
with  ialt  and  vinegar,  ( Ipices  and  fait,  Young,)  and  alfo, 
as  Mr.  Pryce  apprehends,  with  oid  cheefe.  Tne  proportion 
of  rennet,  he  conceives,  was  of  much  greater  confequence 
than  the  rennet  itfelf.  By  means  of  the  crane,  the  copper 
was  turned  from  over  the  fire,  and  let  Hand  till  a few  minutt-s 
pad  12  ; at  which  time  the  rennet  had  fufficiently  operated. 
It  was  now  ftirred  up,  and  left  to  ftand  a fhort  time,  for  the 
whey  to  feparate  a little  from  the  curd.  At  i o’clock,  fays 
Mr.  Young,  the  cazaro,  or  dairy-man,  (for  this  is  not  wo- 
men’s work  in  Italy  ^-examined  the  coagulation,  and  finding 
it  complete,  he  ordered  his  fotto  cazaro  to  work  it,  which 
he  did  with  a ftick  armed  with  crofs-wires ; this  operation 
ferved  inftead  of  cutting  and  breaking  the  curd,  in  the  man- 
ner it  is  done  in  England,  free  from  the  whey.  When  he 
has  reduced  it  to  fuch  a finenefs  of  grain  as  fatisfies  the  caza- 
ro, it  is  left  to  fubiide,  till  the  curd  being  quite  funk,  the 
whey  is  nearly  clear  on  the  furface.  Part  of  the  whey  being 
taken  out,  the  copper  was  again  turned  over  a tire  fuffici- 
ently  brilk  to  give  it  a ftrongifh  heat,  but  below  that  of 
boiling  ; a quarter  of  ail  ounce  of  faffron  was  put  in  to  give 
it  a little  colour;  blit  not  fo  unnaturally  high  as  fome  cheefes 
in  England  are  coloured  ; and  it  was  well  ftirred  from  time 
to  tune,  with  a wood  machine  to  keep  it  from  burning  ; the 
cazaro  examining  it  from  time  to  time,  between  his  fin- 
gers and  thumb,  to  mark  the  moment  when  the  right  degree 
of  firmneis  and  folidity  of  grain  was  attained.  The  heat 
was  124-5  Fahrenheit;  but  it  is  often  731^  Fahrenheit. 
W hen  the  fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  granulated  parts,  felt  ra- 
ther firm,  which  was  in  about  ii  hour,  the  copper  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  the  curd  left  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  As 
foon  as  a certain  degree  of  fubfidence  had  taken  place,  the 
cazaro  emptied  about  £ths  of  the  whey,  in  order  the  better 
to  command  the  curd.  He  then  pours  three  or  four  gallons 
of  cold  water  around  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  to  cool  it 
fufficiently  for  handling  the  curd  ; and  then  by  a formal  kind 
of  operation,  lie  Hides  a coarfe  cloth  under  the  curd,  and 
thus  brings  it  up  and  places  it  in  a tub  to  clear.  When 
fufficiently  drained,  it  was  put  into  a hoop,  and  about  'naif  an 
luiudred  weight  laid  upon  it  for  about  an  hour  ; after  which 
the  cloth  was  taken  off,  and  the  cheefe  placed  on  a fhelf  in 
the  fame  hoop.  At  the  end  of  two,  or  from  that  to  three 
days,  it  is  fprinkled  ail  over  with  fait.  The  fame  proctfs  is 
repeated  every  iecond  day,  for  about  40  to  45  days,  (or  30  or 
40  days,  according  to  the  feafons  ; 30  in  fummer  and  40  in 
winter,  Young)  after  which  no  further  attention  is  required. 
Whilft  faking,  they  generally  place  two  cheefes  one  upon 
another ; in  which  ftate  they  are  faid  to  cake  the  fait  better 
than  fmgly.  When  thefe  operations  are  completed,  the 
cheefes  are  feraped  clean,  and  after  that  rubbed  and  turned 
in  the  magazine  every  day,  and  rubbed  with  a little  linfetd 
oil  on  the  coats,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  all  forts  of 
infeCts.  They  are  never  fold  till  they  attain  the  age  of  fix 
months,  and  the  price  is  90  iivres  per  too  lb.  of  28  oz. 

The  morning’s  butter-milk  is  then  added  to  the  whey, 
and  heated  ; and  a (tronger  acid  uftd  for  a freffi  coagulation, 
to  make  whey  cheefe,  called  here  “ Mafchopino.”  Little 
ones  are  kept  in  wooden  cafes,  in  the  fmoke  of  the  chimney. 

In  Scotland  there  is  likewife  a fort  of  cheefe  made  from 
the  milk  of  ewes,  which  is  rich  and  of  a (harp  flavour.  It  is 
ufually  known  under  the  title  of  ewe  cheefe. 

Dunlop  Cheefe,  fo  called  from  the  parifh  of  Dunlop,  in 
-Ayrfhire,  where  it  was  firft  made,  has  been  long  known 
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and  diftinguiffied  over  Scotland,  infomuch  that  all  the  cheefe 
made  in  the  country  around  is  known  by  that  name,  and 
gives  a higher  price  and  finds  a readier  market  than  any 
other.  The  pra&ice  of  making  fweet  milk  cheefe , as  it  is 
called,  was  firft  introduced  into  the  parifh  of  Dunlop,  by  one 
Barbara  Gilmour,  whofe  great  grandfon  is  ftill  living,  and 
proprietor  of  the  fame  farm.  Having  gone  to  Ireland  to 
avoid  the  perfecutions  which  people  were  then  expofed  to 
on  account  of  religion,  (he  is  fsid  to  have  brought  the  art 
with  her ; when  flic  returned  about  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Since  that  period  tliis  fort  of  cheefe  has  been  the  great 
and  almoil  or.ly  bulmefs  of  Dunlop.  Senfible  that  their 
fituation  was  more  favourable  for  this  than  any  other  pur- 
pofe, the  people  bellowed  on  it  the  greatell  care,  and  turned 
it  to  the  belt  advantage.  They  have  inclofed  all  their 
ground,  and  have  but  a third  or  fourth  of  it  in  tillage,  which 
is  more  owing  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  than  the  will  of 
the  farmer,  (as  throughout  the  whole  of  Ayrfhire  there  can 
be  no  more  land  in  each  farm  in  that  ftate  than  one  third)  ; 
and  the  reft  in  pafture,  which  is  always  a plentiful  crop  and 
of  the  firft  quality.  They  are  very  attentiveto  the  breed  of 
their  cows,  which  are  rather  fmall  than  otherwife,  and  ge- 
nerally of  their  own  rearing.  They  are  fed  in  inclofures, 
and  never  brought  under  a roof,  except  for  milking,  from 
the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  harveft  : the  quantity 
of  milk  they  give  is  very  great  and  of  the  fmeft  quality. 

The  procels  for  making  the  cheefe  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  cows  are  milked  twice  a day,  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and 
at  the  fame  hour  in  the  afternoon.  At  each  of  thefe  hours 
the  whole  milk,  while  warm,  is  colle&ed  in  a large  vcffel  and 
thickened  or  yearned  ; after  it  is  confolidated  into  a cuid, 
it  is  then  cut  in  different  directions,  and  the  whey  gently 
preffed  out  ; the  curd,  after  it  has  acquired  fufficient  con- 
iillency  by  the  preffure  of  the  hand,  and  by  the  application 
of  weights  over  it,  is  next  cut  very  fmall  by  an  inllrument 
for  the  purpofe,  and  falted.  For  the  further  comprefiure  of 
the  cheefe,  various  contrivances  are  ufed,  the  molt  common 
is  a large  hewn  (tone,  probably  a ton  weight  ; this  is  fitted 
to  a frame,  and  lifted  up  and  let  down  by  a ferew.  Others 
ufe  levers  of  various  contlruClions,  and  thus  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a few  pounds  weight  they  give  any  degree  ot  pref- 
fure that  may  be  deemed  nectffary. 

Where  farms  have  only  a few  cows  and  where  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  make  a cheefe  twice  a day,  two 
milkings  or  fometimes  more  are  put  together ; this  may  be 
done  two  ways,  ill,  the  milk  which  has  ftood  over  is  firit 
creamed  and  then  warmed  to  the  ttmperature  of  the  new 
milk,  and  the  whole  is  coagulated  together  ; the  cream  is  af- 
terwards added,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  two  milks. 
Each  mode  has  been  tried,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  the 
molt  effective  in  making  good  cheefe;  or  2d,  the  curd  of 
the  firft  milk  is  reduced  to  the  coufifteucy  proper  forfaiting, 
and  thus  fet  afide  till  a Iecond  milking  be  brought  to 
the  fame  ftate  ; when  the  two  are  mixed  together,  and 
falted  and  finifhtd  in  the  ufual  way.  It  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  however,  that  there  is  no  cheefe  lo  good  as  that 
made  dire&ly  from  new  milk;  it  was  this, kind  which 
was  firft  known  by  the  name  of  Dunlop  cheefe.  The  ufe- 
lefs  practice  of  colouring  is  not  known,  except  by  a very 
few,  who  make  it  in  imitation  of  Englilh  cheefe.  From  a 
dozen  of  good  cows  a farmer  will  make  from  a hundred  and 
fifty  to  a hundred  and  fixty  ftones  (provincial  weight)  of 
cheefe,  that  is,  fomething  more  than  a ton  and  a half  ; this, 
in  the  markets  of  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  and  Paifley,  will 
bring  from  10  to  12  {hillings  per  ftone,  or  froirv^  feventy  to 
eighty  pounds  fterling,  for  the  produce  of  the  fealon. 
From  the  whey  after  it  is  preffed  out,  the  moft  delicious 
4 C 2 butter 
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butter  in  Scotland  is  produced.  It  is  alfo  the  pradice  in 
other  places,  and  particularly  in  Chefliirc,  to  make  butter  ol 

the  cheefe  whey.  , , 

For  the  form  of  the  inftrument  ufed  for  cutting  the  curd 

before  falting;,  fee  Plate  Hufbandry.  . r 

In  the  preparation  or  making  of  cheefe  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent circumftances  are  necefiary  to  be  conlidered  by  the 
dairy  farmer,  fuch  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  the  mode  of 
concluding  the  bufmefs  of  milking,  the  properties  of  the 
milk,  the°manner  of  giving  the  uecefTary  colour,  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  the  rennet,  the  mode  of  breaking  and 
fathering  the  curd,  the  management  of  the  cheefe  in  the 
prefs,  the  proctfs  of  falting,  and  the  treatment  after 
wards  requilite  in  the  cheefe-room,  as  well  as  fome  otheis 
of  lefs  importance.  All  thefe,  as  well  as  many  other  points 
of  management  that  are  of  confcqnence  in  the  proctfs  of 
cheefe -making,  will  he  fully  conlidered  in  fpeaking  of  the 
nature  of  Dairying.  See  Dairying. 

It  has  been  .obferved  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  that  11  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  that  the  goodnefs  of  cheeie  depends  almoll 
entirely  upon  its  richnefs ; by  which  is  meant  the  propor- 
tion of  oily  matter,  whether  natural  or  adventitious,  that  it 
contains:  nothing,  however,  is,  he  fays,  more  ceitain,  than 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  If,  fays  he,  the  fapor,  the  plea- 
fant  relifh  to  the  tafte,  be  adopted  as  the  rule  for  afeertain- 
ing  excellence,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  this 
does  not  depend  upon  this  circumltance.  Parmefan  cheefe 
is,  he  obferves,  in  general,  deemed,  in  refped  to  fapor,  a- 
mong  the  bell  kinds  of  cheefe  that  are  made  ; but  it  con- 
tains no  remarkable  proportion  of  oily  matter.  lo  many 
palates,  the  fmall  round  Dutch  cheefes  are  very  pltafing  to 
the  tafte  ; yet  thefe  are,  he  aliens,  made  entirely  of  Ikimmed 
milk.  And  if  foftnefs  to  the  feel,  and  that  kind  of  cou- 
fiftency  which  appears  mellowed  and  butyraceous,  be  the  rule 
for  afeertaining  the  richnefs  of  cheefe,  neither  will  this,  fays 
he,  be  found  to  depend  neceffarily  upon  the  proportion  of 
oily  matter  that  they  contain.  He  has  fee n cheefes  made 
of  Ikimmed  milk,  that  ate  exaftly  like  the  fineft  kind  of 
cream  cheefe,  which  approaches  to  the  tafte  and  conliftency 
of  butter  ; and  he  has  feen  cheefes  made  entirely  of  cream, 
which  had  much  lefs  of  that  buttery  tafte  and  appearance 
than  the  other.  In  lliort,  much  more,  he  thinks,  depends 
upon  the  Ikill  and  dexterity  of  the  operator,  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  materials.  Many  cheefes  are  made  in  Eng- 
land of  as  rich  milk  as  the  Stilton  cheefes,  which  feem  not 
to  contain  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  cream  ; and  he  had 
lately  occafion  to  notice,  that  a greatmany  cheefes  are  made 
of  the  fame  kind  of  milk  with  the  Suffolk  cheefes,  which 
have  nothing  of  that  horny  hardnefs  and  indigeftible  quality 
for  which  thefe  are  remarkable.”  It  is  further  remarked, 
“ that  if  the  tafte  and  confidence  that  the  cheefe  acquires 
when  a&ed  upon  by  heat  in  the  procefs  of  toafting,  be  at- 
■fumed  as  a criterion  forjudging  of  its  richnefs,  neither  will 
it  be  found  that  this  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  cream 
that  enters  into  their  compofition.  He  has  feen  very  indiffe- 
rent cheefe,  that  has  been  made  of  fkimmed  milk,  which, 
when  toafted,  was  richer  to  the  tafte,  and  more  foft  in  con- 
fidence than  Stilton  cheefe.  And  he  has  at  this  moment  in 
his  houfe  a round  Dutch  fkim-milk  cheefe,  that,  when  toaft- 
ed, appears  richer  and  more  plealing  to  the  palate  of  mod 
perfons  who  have  tailed  it,  than  very  excellent  North  Wilt- 
shire cheefe,  which  is  deemed  among  the  beft  kinds  that 
are  made  in  this  ifland.  From  thefe  fadls,  and  many  other 
confederations,  he  is  fatis&ed,  that  what  we  call  the  richnefs 
ef  cheefe  depends  more  upon  the  particular  procefs  adopted 
in  the  management,  than  upon  the  materials  of  which  the 
vheefe  confilts.  The  tafte  of  Gloucefter  and  that  of  Che- 
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fhire  cheefes  are  very  different  from  each  other,  though  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are  made  varies  very  little. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Stilton  and  Parmefan  cheefes, 
though  the  vanity  of  man,  defirous  to  conceal  his  own 
weaknefs,  is,  he  fays,  for  ever  difpofed  to  attribute  thefe 
peculiarities  to  foil,  or  pafture,  or  other  circumftances,  that 
ieem  to  throw  the  blame  of  want  of  fuccefs  from  off  hi3 
own  (boulders.  And  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  cafe  in 
many  other  inftances,  as  Well  as  that  of  cheefe. 

It  is  obferved,  that  any  vegetable  or  mineral  acid,  put  into 
milk,  will  produce  a coagulation  ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  mineral  acid  affords  lefs  cheefe  or  curd  than  the  vege- 
table ; and  the  various  fubftances  ufed  to  coagulate  milk  may 
perhaps  aeff  merely  by  virtue  of  the  acid  they  contain.  The 
coagulum  which  is  afforded  in  all  thefe  cafes  contains  a lub- 
ftance  of  the  nature  of  gluten,  which  forms  the  cheefe  ; and 
another  of  the  nature  of  oils,  which  forms  the  butter.  When 
cheefe  is  prepared  for  the  table,  the  butter  is  not  feparated, 
becaufe  it  renders  it  milder,  and  more  agreeable.  The 
cauftic  alkalies  diffolve  cheefe  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  ; but 
it  is  not  held  in  folution  by  an  alkali  in  milk.  If  one  part 
of  cheefe  newly  feparated,  and  not  dried,  be  mixed  with 
eight  parts  of  water  flight  ly  acidulated  by  a mineral  acid,  and 
the  mixture  be  boiled,  the  cheefe  will  be  diffolved,  though  it 
would  not  have  been  fenfibly  afttd  upon  by  a vegetable  acid. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  the  vegetable  acids  feparate  a much 
greater  quantity  of  curd  from  the  fame  quantity  of  milk 
than  the  mineral  acids  do.  The  caufe  why  falls,  gums, 
fugar,  he.  coagulate  milk  may  be  deduced  from  the  greater 
affinity  of  the  water  with  thefe  bodies  than  with  the  cheefe. 
The  earth  of  cheefe  is  a phofphate  of  lime,  according  to 
Scheele.  No  fubftance  has  a Itronger  refemblauce  to  cheefe 
than  the  white  of  egg,  boiled.  Scheele  thinks  that  the  coa- 
gulation of  white  of  egg,  lymph,  and  cheefe,  is  owing  to  the 
combination  of  caloric.  Ammoniac  diffolves  cheefe  more  ef- 
fectually than  fixed  alkalies.  If  a few  drops  be  poured  into 
coagulated  milk,  it  quickly  caufes  the  coagulum  to  difappear. 
Concentrated  acids  likewife  diffolve  it.  Nitric  acid  dif- 
engages  nitrogene.  Chaptal’s  Elem.  of  Chem.  vol.  iii. 

Cheefe  of  every  kind  is  liable  to  putrefaction  ; and,  by 
reafon  of  this  quality,  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  animal 
fubftances.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  confideration 
that  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed  is,  like  animal  fub- 
ftances, coagulated  by  acids,  alcohol,  and  heat.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  yield,  in  diftillation,  a volatile  alkali;  though  this  is 
a difputed  fail.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that 
as  milk  contains  a portion  of  animal  matter,  and  as  the  milk 
of  animals  feeding  wholly,  or  for  a great  part,  on  vegetables, 
partakes  of  their  quality,  cheefe  mud  be  an  aliment  of  an 
intermediate  kind  between  vegetable  and  animal.  However, 
cheefe  employed  in  diet  is  of  very  different  kinds,  partly 
owing  to  the  ftate  and  quality  of  the  milk  that  is  employed, 
and  alfo  of  the  rennet,  and  partly  to  the  various  pradlices 
employed  in  preparing  it,  fuch  as  the  different  circumftances 
of  the  coagulation,  the  management  of  the  coagulum  or  curd, 
the  preffure  given  to  it,  the  falting  and  drying  of  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  afterwards  preferved.  The  cafeous 
or  coagulable  part  of  milk  contains  a great,  if  not  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nourifhment  which  milk  affords;  and,  therefore, 
taken  by  itielf,  muff  be  confidered  as  a very  nounfhing  mat- 
ter. When  the  coagulum  has  the  whey  feparated  from  it, 
it  then  becomes  a more  nutritious  fubftance  than  the  milk 
from  which  it  was  taken,  but  probably  of  more  difficult  di- 
geftion.  Cheefe,  in  its  dried  ftate,  made  from  milk  pre- 
vioufly  deprived  of  its  cream,  may  ftill  be  very  nutritious,  but 
it  is  of  very  difficult  digeflion,  and  fit  only  for  the  moft  ro- 
buft  perfons  ; and  even  the  difficulty  of  digeftion  may  dimi- 
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ni(h  the  nourifhment  which  it  mfght  otherwife  have  afforded. 
Cheefe  made  of  entire  milk,  malt  be  a (till  more  nourilhing 
Gibllance,  and,  as  Dr.  Cullen  conceives,  of  much  eafier  di- 
geition  ; and  cheefe  made  of  entire  milk,  with  a portion  of 
cream  taken  from  other  milk  added  to  it,  will  be  itill  more 
nourifhing,  and  hardly  of  lefs  eafy  dige(tion,as  the  oily  parts 
every  where  interpofed  between  the  parts  of  the  gluten  mult 
render  the  adhtlion  of  this  lefs  firm.  As  cheefe  is  often  made 
of  cream  alone,  the  qualities  of  this  will  be  readily  uider- 
itood  from  what  has  been  juft  now  faid.  Cheefe  is  often 
made  of  the  milk  of  ewes  or  goats,  and  often  of  a portion  of 
the  two  latter  added  to  cows'  milk,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  as  the 
milk  of  ewes  and  goats  contains  a larger  proportion  both  of 
the  oily  and  cafcous  parts,  fo  in  proportion  as  thefe  arc  em- 
ployed, the  cheefe  becomes  more  nutritious,  but  at  the  fame 
time  of  more  difficult  digeifion.  As  cheefe  is  employed  not 
only  when  recent  and  frefh,  but  alfo  under  various  degrees 
of  a certain  corruption  to  which  it  is  liable,  it  hence  acquires 
new  qualities  ; and,  according  to  the  degree  of  corruption,  it 
becomes  more  acrid  and  fiimulant,  partly  from  the  acrimony 
it  has  acquired  by  corruption,  and  partly  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  in  lefts  that  are  very  conftantly  generated  in  it  in  that 
Hate.  In  this  corrupted  condition,  cheefe  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  be  confidered  as  alimentary  ; and 
with  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  in  which,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  it  becomes  a condiment  influencing  the  digeftion  of 
other  food  in  the  ttomach.  Dr.  Cullen  profeffes  himfelf  un- 
able clearly  to  explain.  Cheefe  is  often  eaten,  after  having 
been  toalled  ; or  when  a portion  of  its  oil  is  ftparated,  wlnltt 
the  other  parts  are  united  morecloftly  together.  Many  per- 
fons  are  able  to  digell  this  food  pretty  well  ; but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  eafily  digrlted  by  weak  ftomachs ; and  for  thofe 
who  can  be  hurt  by  indigellion,  or  heated  by  a heavy  flipper, 
it  is  a very  improper  diet.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
c.  2. 

Cheefe,  when  new,  is  found  to  load  the  flomach,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  nioillure  and  vifciditv  ; and  when  too  old,  it  heats 
and  inflames  it  by  its  falts.  The  phyficians  advife  it  to  be 
eat  in  fmall  quantities  : hence  that  Latin  verfe, 

“ Cafeus  die  bonus,  quern  dat  avara  nianus. ” 

Dr.  Quincy  fays,  it  cannot  be  too  old  : it  is  certain,  the  more 
it  abounds  with  falts,  the  more  will  it  contribute  to  digeftion, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  flomach  of  other  food.  Indeed  fome 
condemn  all  ule  of  cheefe  : flickering  themfelves  under  that 
ancient  maxim,  “ Cafeus  ell  nequam,  quia  concoquit  omnia 
ie  quam.” 

The  Laplanders  make  a fort  of  cheefe  of  the  milk  of  their 
rein-deer,  which  is  not  only  of  great  fervice  to  them  as 
food,  but  on  many  other  occafions.  Scheffer’s  Hilt,  of 
Lapl. 

Cheese  -board,  a circular  piece  of  board,  about  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a half  in  thicknefs,  upon  which  the  new- 
made  cheefes  are  placed  on  the  fhdve6  of  the  cheefe-room. 
Cheefe-boards  fhould  be  made  of  fuch  forts  of  wood  as  are  the 
lea  ft  liable  to  warp,  and  be  planed  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
being  of  fuffieient  thicknefs  to  relift  the  effefts  of  heat  as 
much  as  pofiible. 

Cheese -cloth,  the  cloth  in  which  the  cheefe  is  placed  in 
the  prefs,  in  order  to  undergo  the  operation  of  fqueezing  out 
the  whey. 

Cheese  colouring , is  the  material  employed  to  give  colour 
to  cheefes,  in  order  to  their  being  more  falcable.  It  is  a fub- 
ftance  faid  to  be  obtained  from  the  fkin  or  pulp  of  the  kernel 
of  the  bixa  of  South  America,  or  of  the  ftirub  when  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  See  Bixa.  Of  the  proportion  of 
this  matter  from  the  rgd  pulp  which  covers  the  feeds,  the 


following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Miller.  The  contents  of 
the  fruit  are  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a wooden  veffd, 
where  as  much  hot  water  is  poured  upon  them  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  fufpeud  the  red  powder  or  pulp,  and  this  is  gradually 
waffled  off  with  the  affiflance  of  the  hand,  or  of  a fpatula  or 
fpoon.  When  the  feeds  appear  quite  naked,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  the  vvafli  is  left  to  fettle  ; after  which  the  water  is 
gently  poured  away,  and  t he  fediment  put  into  fhallow  vef- 
fels  to  be  dried  by  degrees  m the  (hade.  After  acquiring  a 
due  confidence,  it  is  made  into  balls  or  cakes,  and  fet  to  dry 
in  an  airy  place  until  it  beperfeftly  firm.  Some  perfons  fir  ft 
pound  the  contents  of  the  fruit  with  wroden  ptllles  ; them 
covering  them  with  water,  leave  them  to  deep  fix  days.  This 
liquor  being  palled  through  a coarfe  fieve,  and  afterwards 
through  three  finer  ones,  is  again  put  into  the  vat  or  wooden 
veficl,  and  left  to  ferment  a week  ; it  is  then  boiled  until  it 
be  pretty  thick,  and  when  cool  fpread  out  to  dry,  and  then 
made  up  into  balls,  which  are  uiually  wrapped  up  in  leaves. 
And  when  of  a good  quality,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  bright 
within,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  capable  of  being  diffolved  in 
water.  But  the  lubflance  moilly  made  life  of,  and  which  is 
purchafed  from  the  druggifts,  is  a preparation  made  by  them, 
in  which  madder  is  probably  a principal  ingredient  ; it  is  of 
a brick  colour,  and  a hard  compaft  texture. 

In  regard  to  the  mtthod  of  tiling  the  foft  or  genuine  fort, 
it  is  limply  by  diffolving  fuch  a quantity  as  is  neceffary,  in  a 
fmall  portion  of  milk,  allowing  luch  panicles  as  will  not  dif- 
folve  to  fettle  to  the  bottom.  The  milk  thus  coloured  is 
then  poured  off,  and  mixed  with  that  which  is  to  be  made  in- 
to cheefe.  But  when  the  hard  preparation  is  ufed,  pieces 
of  it  are  frequently  under  the  necefiity  of  being  rubbed 
againfl  a hard  Imooth  even-faced  pebble  or  other  flone,  being 
previoufly  wetted  with  milk  to  forward  the  levigation,  and 
to  colleft  the  particles  as  they  are  loofened.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a difh  of  milk  i3  generally  placed  upon  the  cheefe-lad- 
dtr ; and  as  the  Hone  becomes  loaded  with  levigated  matter, 
tiie  pieces  are  dipped  in  the  milk  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
milk  in  the  difh  appears  to  be  fufficiently  coloured.  The 
flone  and  the  “colouring”  bting  wafhed  clean  in  the  milk,  it 
is  tlirred  brifldy  about  in  the  difh,  and  having  flood  a few 
minutes  for  the  unfufpended  particles  of  colouring  to  fettle, 
is  returned  into  the  cheefe  cowl , pouring  it  off  gently,  fo 
as  to  leave  any  fediment  which  may  have  fallen  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  difh.  The  grounds  are  then  rubbed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  difh,  and  frefh  milk  added,  until  all  the  filler 
panicles  be  fufpended  : and  in  this  the  fkill  in  colouring 
principally  conlilts.  If  any  fragments  have  been  broken  off 
in  the  operation,  they  may  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  difh  : 
hence  the  fuperiority  of  a hard,  clofely  textured  material, 
which  will  not  break  off  or  crumble  in  rubbing.  The  price 
of  this  material  is  ufually  about  ten-pence  an  ounce ; which 
will  colour  about  twenty  thin  cheefes  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  each.  The  colouring  therefore  colls  about  a half- 
penny a cheefe,  or  a little  more. 

Cheese-c&W,  the  name  of  the  milk  cooler  or  veffel  in 
which  the  curd  is  formed. 

Cheese -knife,  a large  fort  of  knife  or  fpatula  made  ufe  of 
in  fome  dairies,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  or  breaking  down 
the  curd  while  in  the  cheefe-tub,  in  order  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  vat  to  undergo  preffure. 

Cheese  the  bag  in  which  dairy  women  prepare  and 
keep  the  rennet  for  making  cheefe.  See  Rennet. 

Cheese  -prefs,  an  engine  or  prefs  employed  in  cheefe  dai- 
ries, for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  the  whey  from  the  curd  when 
in  the  cheefe  vat,  by  means  of  preffure.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  author  of  the  “ Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,”  that  in 
making  cheefe  much  depends  on  the  conllruftion  and  power 
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of  the  prefs,  the  exaellency  of  which  arifes  from  its  preffing 
level.  If  it  have  too  much  play  fo  as  to  incline  and  become 
tottering  or  leaning  one  way  or  another,  and  do  not  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  cheefe-board,  one  fide  of  the  cheefe 
will  frequently  be  much  thicker  than  the  other  ; and,  what 
is  it  ill  worfe,  one  fide  will  be  thoroughly  prefled,  while  the 
other  is  left  foft  and  fpongy.  The  power  of  this  machine 
may  be  given  in  different  ways,  as  by  the  ferew,  the  lever,  or 
by  a dead  weight ; and  it  ought  always  to  he  proportioned 
to  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  checfe.  The  author  juft 
mentioned,  found  one  that  was  conftrudled  on  thefe  princi- 
ples, highly  ufeful  and  convenient,  the  power  of  which  was  a 
dead  weight  of  ftones  contained  in  a cubical  box  moving  in 
grooves,  fo  as  to  keep  its  bottom  horizontal  ; the  medium 
weight,  one  hundred  weight  and  two  quarters,  but  regulated 
hv  the  ftones  agreeably  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cheefe  or 
cheefes  to  be  preffed.  In  the  vale  of  Glouceftcr,  he  fays, 
the  preffes  are  moftly  loaded  with  gravel  in  cubical  boxes, 
railed  by  rollers,  and  made  to  fall  horizontally  on  the  cheefes. 
At  Maberley  they  ufe,  he  obferves,  a double  prefs ; each  di- 
•vifion  of  it  holding  fix  or  eight  of  thefe  cheefes.  A prefs  oi 
the  moft  general  kind  is  reprdented  in  Plate  VIII.  fg.  i.  in 
which  a b is  the  prefs,  c e and  f g levers  moveable  about  the 
points  d e f g by  applying  the  hand  ate;  s,  the  Hone  or 
weight,  and  h the  cheele  to  be  preffed.  And  a prefs  upon 
an  improved  plan  maybe  feen  at  jig.  2,  bv  which  the  pref- 
i’ure  is  given  with  greater  eafe  and  exadfnefs. 

Cheese-at^V,  a fort  of  contrivance  made  for  the  purpofe 
cf  receiving  and  containing  fuch  cheefes  as  have  become  l'uf- 
ficientiy  firm  and  coated.  Thefe  racks  may  be  conftrufted 
in  different  ways  and  forms,  but  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks  that 
the  plate-rack  term,  with  fourorfive  tiers  one  above  another, 
is  the  bell  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  cheefes  intended  to  be 
placed  in  it  be  nearly  of  one  fize,  the  rack  fhould  be  made  of 
the  fame  width  at  the  top  as  the  bottom  ; but  if  they  be  of 
different  fizes,  it  ought  to  be  made  narrower  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  ; and  if  they  be  of  different  thicknefl'es  as  weil 
as  of  different  diameters,  the  fpaces  for  the  refpetfive  cheefes 
fhould  likewife  be  varied.  A fmall  rack  may  be  flung  with 
a rope  and  pullies  at  each  end  of  the  cheefe-room,  fo  as  to  be 
drawn  up  and  lowered  down  at  pleafure  ; but  a large  one  is 
difficult  to  fl.ng,  in  a common  room,  in  that  manner;  it 
ought  therefore  to  (land  on  legs  about  two  feet  high,  with  a 
broad  bare  board  projecting  over  the  legs,  fo  as  to  prevent 
vermin  from  climbing  up  into  the  racks : this  kind  faves  much 
labour,  he  fays,  in  turning  and  collecting  the  cheefe  into  a 
fmall  compafs,  and  putting  it  out  of  the  way  of  vermin. 

Cheese  ‘Penning  or  Rennet , in  Botany.  See  Galium 
veruni . 

Cheese -Rennet  or  Runnet,  in  Rural  Economy.  See 
Rennet. 

Cheese-J?oow,  a room  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
cheefes  while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  maker. 
Rooms  of  this  kind  are  frequently  fitted  up  with  fhelves; 
and  in  fome  an  entire  lining  is  put  round  the  walls,  with  a 
llage  or  two  in  the  middle,  gangways  being  left  wide 
enough  to  pafs  conveniently  between  them.  In  one  dairy 
in  North  \\  lit  (hire,  Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  he  remarked  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  cheefe-rooms.  The  fhelf-room  was 
immediately  over  the  dairy-room,  and  the  lofts  over  the 
fhelf-room  with  trap-doors  in  each  floor,  to  hand  the 
cheefes  through.  This,  he  obferves,  is  a plan  which  faves 
nmch  auk  ward  carriage,  and  which  might  be  adopted  with 
.advantage  in  every  way  which  will  admit  of  it.  Thefe 
rooms  fhould  always  be  fufficiently  roomy  and  fituated  con- 
veniently for  the  dairy.  See  Dairy. 

Cheese- Pongs,  a fort  of  wooden  frame  placed  occafion* 
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ally  on  the  cheefe-tub,  on  which  the  vat  is  fet  in  order  that 
the  whey  may  drain  from  the  curd,  before  it  is  put  into 
the  vat. 

Cheese-TA,  the  tub  in  which  the  curd  is  broken  and 
prepared  for  being  made  into  cheefe.  Tubs  of  this  kind  are 
of  different  fhapes,  as  round  and  oval;  and  of  fuch  capaci- 
ties as  are  requisite  for  containing  fuch  quantities  of  milk  as 
are  intended  to  be  converted  to  the  purpofe  at  one  time  by 
the  dairy-woman. 

Cheese- Vat,  is  a fort  cf  ftrong  kind  of  wooden  hoop 
with  a bottom,  which,  as  well  as  the  Tides,  is  perforated  with 
holes  through  which  the  whey  efcapes  during  the  time  the 
cheefe  is  preffing.  The  cheefe-board  is  fo  formed  as  to 
pafs  within  the  hoop  part  of  the  vat,  and  receive  the  weight 
or  power,  of  the  prefs.  Dairies,  Mr.  Marfhall  obferves, 
fhould  be  well  funiifhed  with  vats  of  different  fizes,  as 
where  three  or  four  cheefes  are  made  at  each  meal,  a num- 
ber of  vats  become  adtually  neceffary  ; and,  if  there  be  not 
fome  to  fpare  they  cannot  be  fo  well  fuited  to  the  dock  of 
curd  which  may  be  had  ; and  keeping  a little  overplus  curd 
from  meal  to  meal  may  often,  he  thinks,  fave  a whole  cheefe. 

CHEEVANCE  See  Chevisance. 

CHEF.  See  Chief. 

Chef,  chief.  In  the  French  Service,  this  appellation  is  be- 
llowed in  ail  military  ranks  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed 
on  every  individual  charged  or  entrufted  with  a particular 
command  or  a particular  infpedtion  or  fuperintendance,  as 
well  in  time  of  peace  as  in  that  of  war.  Thus  the  general, 
who  commands  an  army  en  chef,  the  officer  who  commands 
a corps  of  the  army  or  a detachment  en  chef  or  in  chief. 
And  the  oidt-ft  foldier  of  a barrack-room,  tent,  See.  as  the 
corporal  or  lancepefado,  who  has  the  management  of  the 
provifions,  is  called  chef  de  chamhree. 

Chef  d’efcadre,  an  officer  who  commands  any  divifion  of 
an  army  or  of  a fleet.  The  duty  of  a naval  officer  com- 
manding a fquadron  at  fea  is  fimilar  to  that  of  a brigadier 
general  on  fhore.  Chefs  d’efcadre  fit  on  all  general  courts 
martial,  and  rank  according  to  the  dates  of  their  com- 
miffions. 

Chef  de  files.  The  men,  who  form  the  firft  or  front 
rank  of  a platoon,  a divifion,  a battalion,  a company,  &c. 

Chef  du  nom  et  armes.  The  chief  of  the  name  and 
arms.  When  an  illuftrious  family  had  feveral  branches,  he 
who  reprefented  the  oldeft  was  diftinguiffied  by  this  appella- 
tion, even  though  the  family  and  its  branches  were  of  fove- 
reign  rank.  This  diftindtion  ftill  exifts  in  all  nations  that 
have  nobles  and  gentlemen,  and  unqueftionably  originated 
from  military  fervices  and  celebrity  acquired  in  arms. 

Chef,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere,  and  diftridl  of  La-Tour-du-Pin  ; 2 
leagues  N.N.W.  from  it. 

Chef -d’ceuvre.  See  Master-/>i«y. 

CHE-FANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Sertchuen  ; 10  miles  N.W. 
of  Han. 

CHEF-BOUTONNE,  a town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Melle  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Melle.  The  place 
eontairis  1422  and  the  canton  8787  inhabitants ; the  terri- 
tory includes  217^  kiliometres  and  17  communes. 

CHEFATE-KAN,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania  ; 100  miles  E.  of  Cogni. 

CHEFFES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire  ; 3 leagues  N.  of  Angers. 

CHEFONTAINES,  Christopher  de,  (Lat.  A capite 
Fontium ),  in  Biography,  a learned  Francifcan,  was  born  in  the 
16th  century  in  the  diocefe  ofLaonin  Brittany,  entered  in  early 
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life  among  the  Cordeliers,  and  having  completed  his  ftudies  at 
Paris,  commenced  preacher  in  his  own  country.  In  the  ex- 
ercife  of  this  office  he  acquired  reputation,  and  in  1562  be- 
came provincial  of  his  order  in  Brittany.  At  Rome,  whi- 
ther he  afterwards  removed,  he  was  guardian  of  his  province, 
and  teacher  of  divinity  in  the  convent  of  Ara  Coeli.  In  15  7 1 
he  was  chofen  general  of  his  order,  and  as  fuch  conducted 
himfelf  during  8 years  with  great  zeal  and  prudence.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  created  himarchbiihop  of  Caefarea  in  1579* 
and  having  remained  in  that  dioeefe  for  7 years,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Flanders;  and  at  Antwerp  converted  many  here- 
tics by  his  preaching,  and  confirmed  others  that  were  waver- 
ing. Under  a charge  of  deviating  from  found  orthodoxy, 
he  repaired  to  Rome  in  1587,  for  the  purpofe  of  vindicating 
his  character,  and  though  his  peculiar  opinions  were  never 
formally  examined,  he  was  treated  with  refpeft  by  five  fuc- 
ceffive  popes.  At  length  he  died  in  a convent  at  Rome,  in 
1595,  at  the  age  of  63.  Chefontaines,  during  a great  part 
of  his  life  was  a hard  ftudent : he  underflood  6 languages 
befides  his  native  Bas  Breton,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
theology  and  philofophy  of  his  time.  He  reafoned  ftrongly 
and  wrote  in  a good  ftyle.  One  of  his  firll  works  was  a 
letter  in  French,  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  in  defence 
of  free  will ; but  his  mod  curious  treatife  was  entitled  “ De 
neceffaria  Theologiae  fcholafticae  Correftione  ;”  in  which  he 
difeuffes  the  queftion  whether  the  words  iC  this  is  nay  body, 
this  is  my  blood,”  were  thofe  by  which  our  {Saviour  confe- 
crated  the  bread  and  wine  at  his  laid  fupper.  Having  pre- 
vioufly  afferted  in  a fermon  that  the  repetition  of  thefe 
words  by  the  prieft  was  inefficient  for  the  confecration  of 
the  elements  in  the  eucharift  without  benediction  and  prayer, 
he  had  incurred  the  charge  of  heterodoxy.  His  other  works 
it  is  now  needlefs  to  recite.  Du  Pin. 

CHEGGIO,  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  a fort  of  la&ef- 
eent  plant,  common  in  Cambaya.  It  is  reported  by  authors* 
and  by  the  people  of  the  country,  that  thofe  knobs  and 
beards  of  this  plant  which  grow  facing  the  north,  are  a very 
noble  medicine  in  the  cure  of  apoplexies  and  other  nervous 
diforders,  but  that  thofe  knots  and  beards  of  the  fame  plant 
which  look  fouthward  are  poifonous.  Redi  proved  fome  of 
this  famous  plant,  and  gave  it  feveral  fair  trials,  but  found 
thehiftory  of  its  nature  and  effe&s  wholly  falfe. 

CHEGI ASAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
Irak-Agemi;  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Amadan. 

CFIEGOMEGAN,  a point  of  land  about  60  miles  in 
length,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  lake  Superior;  about  joo  miles 
W . of  this  cape  a confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake; 
upon  ns  banks  virgin-copper  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

CFIEHAW,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Georgia;  1 65  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Augufta. 

CKEILOCACE,  in  Surgery , literally  iigmfies  the  lip- 
evil.  It  is  a fwelling  of  the  lips,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
ofhorthern  countries,  efpecially  children,  are  faid  to  be  very 
fubjeft ; particularly  thofe  in  England  and  Ireland,  if  we 
may  credit  Caftellus. 

CPIEIRANTHUS,  in  Botany , (from  the  Arabic  kelrl, 
altered  by  Linnaeus,  without  any  evident  propriety,  into  a 
name  with  a Greek,  form,  qaafl  from  xE*?>  a hand , and  av9o;, 
a flower'),  Linn.  Gen.  813.  Schreb.  1091.  Juff.  238. 
Vent.  vol.  iii.  103.  Gtert.  835*  Ciafs  and  order,  tetrady - 
numia  filiquofla . Nat.  ord.  Siliquofa,  Linn.  Crucferee,  Juif. 
Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  perianth  four-leaved  ; leaflets  ovate- 
cblong,  concave,  erett,  parallel-converging,  deciduous  ; two 
outer  ones  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  four  petaikd,  cruci- 
form ; petals  roundifh,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; claws  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  filaments  fix,  awl-fhaptd,  parallel, 
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the  length  of  the  calyx  5 two  of  them  gibbous  within,  the 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  a little  fhorter  ; anthers  ereft,  bifid  at 
the  bafe,  acute,  and  reflexed  at  the  tip  ; a nectariferous  gland 
furrounds  the  bafe  of  the  fhorter  flamen  on  each  fide.  PiJL 
germ  prifmatic,  tetragonous,  the  length  of  the  ilamens* 
marked  on  each  fide  with  a tubercle;  ftyle  compreffed  , 
fligma  oblong,  two,  three,  or  four-cleft,  thiekifh,  permanent. 
Peric.  lilique  long,  compreffed,  the  two  oppofite  angles 
obliterated,  and  marked  with  a fmall  tooth,  two-celled,  two- 
valved,  terminated  by  the  ftyle.  Seeds  feveral,  pendulous, 
alternate,  fomewhat  egg-fiiaped,  flat. 

Efi.  Ch.  Germ  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  a fmall  glan- 
dular tooth.  Calyx  clofed  ; two  of  its  leaflets  gibbous  at 
the  bafe.  Seeds  flat. 

Olf.  The  little  tooth  on  each  fide  of  the  germ,  in  fome 
fpecies,  becomes  nearly  evanefeent,  in  others  increases  in 
fize. 

Sp.  1.  C.  eryfimo'ides,  Linn  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  1.  Willd.  r. 
Jacq.  Amft.  tab.  74.  (C.  fylveftris,  Lam.  ? Ltucoium 

luteum  fylveftre  anguftifoiium,  Bauh.  Pin.  202.  L.  fvl, 
veltre,  Cluf.  Hift.  i.  p.  299.  Bauh.  Hilt.  ii.  p.  873. 
Eryfimum  fylveftre,  Scop.  Car.  n.630.)  Wild  wallflower. 

“ Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  naked  ; Item  upright,  quite 
fimple  ; filiques  four-cornered.”  Linn.  Root  biennial.  Stem 
in  the  wild  plant  ufually  fimple,  from  fix  inches  to  a foot 
high.  Leaves  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  generally 
quite  entire,  but  fometimes  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  fmall 
teeth  ; petals  emarginate  ; ftyle  none.  A native  of  Ger- 
many, Swiflerland,  France,  &c.  2.  C.  Armeniacas,  Bot. 

Mag.  PI.  835*  “ Stem  frutefeent,  divided  ; leaves  aggre- 

gate, gafh-toothed,  broader  upwards  ; filiques  four  cornered, 
terminated  by  the  thickened  two-lobed  ftigrna.”  Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having  a fhrubby 
divided  ftem,  leaves  collected  in  a circle  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branch,  and  more  deeply  toothed,  and  flowers  in  longer 
racemes.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers  are  horizontal,  of 
the  fruit  affurgent.  Flowers  fweet-feented.  Raifedini8®5 
by  Mr.  Lodiges  of  Hackney,  from  feeds  gathered  on  mount 
Ararat.  3.  C.  Helveticus,  Mur.  Syft.  Veg.  p.597.  Mavt.2. 
Willd.  2.  Jacq.  Hort.  tab.  9.  (C.  boccone,  Allion.  Ped. 

tab.  58.  fig.  2.  C.  hieracifolius,  (3.  Lam.  5.  Hefperis, 
Hall.  Helv.  n.  450.  Leucoium  minus  anguflitoliurr,  Bocc. 
Maf.  tab.  iii.)  Swifs  Wallflower.  “ Leaves  lanceolate, 
toothed,  naked  ; ftem  ereCt ; lilique  four-cornered,  acumi- 
nated with  the  ftyle.”  Root  biennial.  Stem  more  fhrubby 
than  that  of  C.  eryfimoides,  eighteen  inches  high,  ereCt, 
fomewhat  angular.  Leaves  acute,  thiekifh,  ufually  foir.e- 
vvhat  rugged,  nearly  ftffilc,  often  quite  entire,  fometimes 
with  a few  teeth.  Flowers  fmalltr  than  thofe  of  C.  eryli- 
moides,  and  with  lefs  feent  ; petals  not  emarginate  ; fligma 
ieparated  from  the  germ  by  a ftyle.  A native  of  Swiffer- 
land,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  4.  G.  Alplnus,  Linn. 
Mant.  p.  93.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  3.  (Leucor.im 
anguftifoiium  alpinum,  florc  fulphureo,  Tourn.  Inft.  222. 
Allion.  Pedem.  44.  tab.  9.  fig.  3.)  Alpine  wallflower. 

“ Leaves  linear,  entire,  fomewhat  downy.”  Linn.  Root 
biennial.  Stem  generally  fimple.  Leaves  fometimes  tooth- 
ed. Flowers  fulphur-coloured,  large.  A native  of  the 
Alps.  3.  C.  lanceolatus,  Willd.  4.  “ Leaves  oblong-lan- 

ceolate, quite  entire  ; petals  lanceolate  ; ftem  covered  with 
foft  hairs.”  Stem  near  a foot  high,  ereft,  quite  fimple,  even  ; 
covered  with  wide-fpreading  hairs.  Lower  leaves  oblong, 
obtufe,  petioled  ; middle  ones  oblong-lanceolate,  obtufe, 
leffened  into  a fhort  petiole  ; upper  ones  feffile,  narrower. 
Raceme  with  few  flowers.  A native  of  Tartary.  6.  C. 
Cheiri , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2.  Mart.  6.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  5, 
(Leucoium  luteum  vulgare,  Bauh.  Pin.  2Q2.)  Common 
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•wallflower.  “ Leaves  latrceolate,  acute,  fmooth  ; branches 
angular  ; item  flirubby.”  Root  perennial,  or  biennial.  Stem 
a ?oot  and  a half  high,  branched  ; branches  rather  upright. 
Leaves-  Mattered,  rather  narrow,  entire,  fmooth,  greemih. 
Flowers  yellow  ; calyx  commonly  tinged  with  a reddi 
brown  or  violet  colour.  Seeds  with  a membranous  edge. 
Lam.  This  fpecies  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is  univer- 
fally  efteemed  for  the  beauty,  durability,  and  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  Thefe,  as  they  appear  under  the  head  of  culti- 
vation, are  Angle  or  double,  larger  or  fmaller,  pale  or  deep 
yellow,  ferruginous,  yellow,  or  bloody  ; varieties  which  are 
perpetuated  chiefly  by  cuttings  or  flips.  A native  of  Eu- 
rope. 7.  C.  fruticulofus , Linn.  Mant.  94.  Smith  Flor. 
Brit  (C.  cheiri,  Hudf.  With.  Relli.  Sib.  Leuconim  lu- 
teum,  vulgo  cheiri,  Rai  Syn.  291  L.  luteum  minus  fruti- 
cans,  Barrel.  Ic.  tab.  1228.;  Wild  wallflower.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  greyiih  underneath;  pubefcence  quite 
Ample,  preffed  clofe  down  ; Rem  flirubby ; branches  angu- 
lar.” Root  perennial.  Stem  much  branched  ; branches  eredt, 
leafy,  greyiih,  bearing  flowers  near  their  fummit.  Leaves 
crowded,  Jpetioled>  acute’  generall>r  quite  entire,  green 
above-  lower  ones  fomewhat  ferrated.  Flowers  ye  low, 
fweet-feented  ; calyx  purpliih  ; petals  emargmate.  Siliques 
ereft,  roundiih,  greyiih;  ifyle  fhort ; ftigma  emargmate. 
Seeds  without  a membranous  edge.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  acuter  leaves,  greyiih  underneath  ; 
fmaller  petals;  and  recurved,  rather  rigid,  not  flaccid, 
loofely  dependent  capfules.  Dr.  Smith.  A native  or  old 
walls  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  8.  C.  cal- 
Icfus,  Mart.  5.  Willd.  7.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  296.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  callous ; ffern  angular,  ihrubby.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thunb.  9.  C.Jlriflits, 
Mart.  4.  Willd.  8.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  296.^  “Leaves 
linear,  acute,  fmooth;  Item  flirubby,  ere£t.”  Thunb.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  10.  C.  tenufolius, 
Mart.  20.  Willd.  9.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  395.  L’Herit, 
Stirp.  i.  p-  92.  Narrow-leaved  flirubby  Itock-gilli- 
flower.  “ Leaves  filiform,  quite  entire,  fomewhat  fiiky  ; 
ilem  frutefeent,  branched.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot 
and  half  high.  Leaves  very  narrow,  fpreading,  acute; 
younger  ones  greyiih.  Flowers  yellow  ; petals  obtufe. 
Siliques  linear,  ertft,  terminated  by  the  thick  ftyle  ; ftigma 
obtufe,  capitate.  A native  of  Madeira,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  10.  C.  mutahilis,  Mart.  21.  Willd.  10.  Hort. 
Kew.  ii.  p.  3 95.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  i.  92.  Bot.  Mag.  PI. 
19',.  Broad-leaved  flirubby  ffock-gilliflower.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  fliarply  ferrated  ; Item  frutefeent ; 
filiques  peduncled.  Root  perennial.  Flowers , at  their  firll 
opening,  white ; fometimes  inclined  to  yellow  ; in  a few 
days  becoming  purple.  A native  of  Madeira,  flowering  in 
March  and  April.  12.  C.  apricus,  Willd.  II.  “ Hifpid  ; 
leaveslanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed  at  thebafe ; filiques  ere£L” 
Root  perennial.  Whole  plant  hifpid,  like  the  afperifoliae.  Stems 
feveral  from  one  root,  about  feven  inches  high,  quite  Ample, 
fomewhat  woody.  Leaves  rather  obtufe,  fometimes  quite 
entire.  Flowers  purple,  peduncles  fpreading.  Siliques 
ftiff,  fmooth,  linear,  terminated  by  the  thick  ftyle  and  two- 
lobed  ftigma.  A native  of  Siberia.  13.  C.  Chius,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  .3.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  12.  (Hefperis  chia;  Lam.  15. 
Tourn.  Cor.  16.  Dill.  Eltli.  tab., 148.  fig.  178.  Leucoiuin 
thftpfeos  facie;  Herm.  Par.  tab.  193.)  “ Leaves  inverfely 
egg-lhaped,  veinlefs,  emarginate;  filiques  awl-fliaped  at  the 
tip.”  Root  annual.  'Stems  flender,  much-branched,  diffufe, 
proftrate  at  the  bottom,  oblique  above,  zig-zag,  hairy. 
Leaves  generally  entire,  fometimes  a little  ferrated,  fca- 
brous  about  the  edge.  Flowers  fmall,  reddifti,  purple,  or 
purple-violet,  in  terminal  racemes ; claws  of  the  petals  a 


little  longer  than  the  calyx ; expanfion  fhort,  emarginate. 
Siliques  flender,  cylindrical,  befet  with  fliort  clofe-preffed 
hairs.  A native  of  Greece,  Barbary,  and  Spain.  14.  C. 
maritimus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  9.  Willd.  13.  Bot.  Mag. 
166.  (Hefperis  maritima ; Lam.  Tourn.  In  lb.  223.  Leu- 
coium ; Pluk.  phyt.  432.  fig.  2.)  Mediterranean  ftock, 
improperly  called  Virginia  ftock  by  the  Englifh  gardeners. 

“ Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  naked,  roughifh  ; Item  diffufe, 
rough.”  Root  annual.  Stems  much  branched,  from  five  to 
feven  inches  high,  divaricated,  diflufe,  rather  rigid,  rough 
with  twin  clofe-preffed  hairs.  Leaves  obtufe,  fomewhat  re- 
flexed at  the  tip,  green,  rather  rigid  and  rough,  on  long 
petioles  ; upper  ones  flightly  toothed.  Flowers  lively  red, 
changing  to  bluifli  purple,  in  a terminal  raceme  ; calyx  clofe. 
even  ; petals  inverfely  heart-fhaped  ; anthers  in  the  throat  of 
the  flower.  A native  of  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  humble  fpecies  continuing  long  in  flower,  is  often 
ufed  as  an  edging  to  borders,  and  is  fometimes  fown  in 
patches  with  other  annuals  on  the  beds  cf  the  flower- 
garden,  which  it  enlivens  with  the  fplendour  of  its  blof- 
foms.  It  fown  in  the  autumn,  it  will  come  up  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  by  varying  the  time  of  fowing  it  may  be  made 
to  flower  almoft  the  whole  fummer.  15.  C . parviflorus, 
Willd.  14.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  repand-toothed  ; filiques 

feffile,  horizontal,  diftant,  forked  at  the  tip.”  Root  an- 
nual. Stem  about  feven  inches  high,  eredt,  branched. 
Leaves  green,  pubefeent,  with  fteliated  hairs,  narrowing 
into  a fhort  petiole.  Flowers  pale  violet,  imall,  in  a very- 
long  raceme.  Siliques  two  inches  long,  round,  terminated 
by  two  long  awns  with  the  fliort  obtufe  ftigma  bttweeu 
them.  A native  of  Morocco  ; deferibed  by  Wilidenow 
from  a living  plant.  16.  C.  incanus . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  6. 
Mart.  11.  Wiild.  1 7.  ( Hefperis  violaria  ; Lam.  Leucoium 
incanum  majus ; Bauh.  pin.  200.  Viola;  Lob  . Ic.  329. 
Scock-gilhflower.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  ob- 
tufe, hoary  ; filiques  truncate  at  the  tip,  comprefftd  ; ftem 
fomewhat  ftuubby.”  Root  perennial,  fometimes  biennial. 
Stem  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  branched ; 
branches  cylindrical,  ftiaight,  hoary.  Leaves  feattered, 
long,  foft,  cloathed  with  a fhort  down.  Flowers  pale  or 
bright  red,  variegated  or  pure  white,  eafily  becoming 
double  by  culture,  fweet-feented.  A native  of  the  fea- 
coall  in  France  and  Spain,  but  cultivated  from  a very  early 
pe-iod  in  the  Englilh  gardens  for  the  beauty  and  fpltndour 
of  its  flowers.  Numerous  varieties  have  in  confequence  been 
produced.  The  principal  ones  mentioned  by  Miller  are  the 
queen’s  ftock-gilliflower,  the  Brompton  ftock,  the  white 
ftock,  and  the  white  wall-flower.  17.  C . fenejlralis,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  12.  Willd.  iS.  Jacq.  Hort.  2.  tab.  179. 
(Helpcris  feneftralis  ; Lam.)  “ Leaves  crowded  in  heads, 
recurved,  waved  ; ftem  undivided.”  Scarcely  more  than 
a variety  of  the  preceding.  Root  biennial.  Stem  fix  inches 
high  or  more,  fhrubby,  perfectly  Ample  the  firft  ytar,  but 
afterwards  divided  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  ftraight  cy- 
lindrical branches.  Leaves  broader  and  Ihorter  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding.  Flowers  fmaller  and  lefs  fweet-feented.  Na- 
tive country  unknown  ; firft  fown  in  the  Upfal  garden  in  D58- 
It  received  its  trivial  name  from  its  peculiar  fitnefs  to  Hand  in 
windows.  iS.  C./alinus,  I. inn.  Mant.  93.  Mart.  10.  Willd. 
15.  (Hefperis  fall  na  ; Lam.)  “Leaveslanceolate,  obtufe, 
quite  entire  ; ftem  ereft  ; anthers  included.”  Root  perennial. 
Similar  to  C.  incanus,  buc  eight  times  fmaller.  Whole  plant 
fmoothly  tomentous.  Stems  eredt,  enduring  feveral  years. 
Flowers  purple  with  a yellowifh  throat  ; ftigma  obtuie, 
thickilh,  bifid,  by  no  means  flender.  The  feent  of  C. 
incanus.  A native  of  the  fait  marfhes  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary. jy.  C.  bicufpidatus,  Willd.  16.  (Hefperis  orientals 
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glaftifolio  fiore  magno  violaceo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  16.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  toothed,  pubtfcent  ; filiques 
clofe-prefled,  bicufpidate.”  Whole  piant  pubefcent.  Stem 
a foot  and  a half  high,  erefL  Leaves  feftile.  Flowers  re- 
fembling  t'nofe  of  C.  incanus,  but  the  petals  are  obtufe, 
more  lanceolate  and  a little  longer.  Siliques  round,  termi- 
nated by  the  eredt  two-lamellated  ftigma.  A native  of 
America.  20.  C.  annuus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  7.  Mart.  13. 
Willd.  19.  (Helperis  celtiva ; Lam.  Leucoium  incanum 
minus;  Bauh.  Pin.  200.)  Annual  Rock-gilliflower,  or  ten 
weeks  tjock.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  ob- 
tufe, hoary  ; filiques  cylindrical,  acute  at  the  tip ; ftem 
herbaceous.”  Nearly  allied  to  C.  incanus.  Root  annual. 
Stem  about  a foot  and  a half  high,  cylindrical,  ftraight, 
branched  near  the  top.  Leaves  long,  narrowed  towards 
the  bafe.  Flowers  large,  red,  purple  or  white,  of  an  agree- 
able fmell,  peduncled  in  terminal  racemes  ; petals  a little 
emarginate.  A native  of  the  fea-coaft  in  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. Commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  where  if  fown  in 
fucctffion  in  February,  March,  and  May,  they  continue  in 
flower  the  greatell  part  of  the  fummer.  21.  C.  liltoreus, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  10.  Mart.  14.  Willd.  20.  (Hefperis  littorea; 
Lam.  H.  maritima  angnltifolia  incana ; Tourn.  Infl.  223. 
Ltucoium;  Bauh.  Pm.)  Sea  flock  gilliflovver.  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  fomewhat  downy,  fomewhat 
flefhy  ; petals  emarginate  ; filiques  downy.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  alternately  branched,  hoary.  Leaves 
alternate,  channelled,  obtufe,  hoary.  Flowers  in  terminal 
racemes,  purple,  peduncled.  Siliques  (lender,  cylindrical. 
A native  of  the  fea-coafls  in  France  and  Italy.  22.  C. 
eontsrplicatus , Willd.  21.  “ Root-leaves  finuate-toothed  ; 

ftem  ones  lanceolate,  obloletely  toothed  ; filiques  revolute, 
hifpid.”  Stem  about  half  a foot  high,  branched,  divari- 
cated, flightly  pubefcent.  Root  and  Jlem-leaves  almoit  pin- 
natifid.  Flowers  violet.  Siliques  round,  rather  obtufe, 
twifttd.  A native  of  Siberia  towards  Caucafus.  23.  C. 
leucanthemus,  Willd.  22.  “ I. eaves  pubefcent  ; root-ones 

runcinate,  Item  ones  linear,  fomewhat  toothed  ; filiques 
eredt.”  Whole  plant  hoary.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredt  ; 
branches  eredt.  Flowers  white,  fmall;  filiques  round,  ter- 
minated by  the  fhort  ftyle,  and  capitate  emarginate  ftigma. 
A native  of  the  north  of  Perfia.  24.  C.  tri/lis,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  8.  Mart.  13.  Willd.  23.  Bat.  Mag.  PI.  729.  (Hefpe- 
ris anguftifolia  ; Lam.  Leucoium;  Barrel,  ic.  999.  Bocc. 
Muf.  tab.  in.)  “ Leaves  linear,  fomewhat  iinuated ; 
flowers  nearly  fcflile  ; petals  waved ; flem  fomewhat  fhrub- 
by.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  five  or  fix  inches  high,  flight- 
ly cottony.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  fott,  flightly  cottony. 
Flowers  in  a loofe  raceme,  firit  of  a pale  ruflet  colour,  then 
dull  purple  with  brown  veins ; petals  curled  and  fomewhat 
toothed ; fcentlefs  in  the  day  time,  odorous  in  the  evening. 
A native  of  the  fta-coaft  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  23.  C.  trilobus,  Linn,  Sp.  PI.  9.  Mart.  16.  Willd. 
24.  ( Helpens  triloba  ; Lam.  Leucoium  maritimum  mini- 
mum ; Bauh.  Pin.  201.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe  ; ca- 

lyxes fmooth  ; filiques  knotted,  mucronate,  fmooth.”  Root 
annual.  Stems  feven  or  eight  inches  high,  branched,  fpread- 
insr,  hoary.  Leaves  with  one  or  two  teeth  on  each  fide. 
Flowers  rather  large,  purple.  Siliques  linear,  a little  cy- 
lindrical, torulous,  keeled  at  the  futures.  A native  of 
Spain  and  the  ifles  if  Hieres.  26.  C.  pulchelfus,  Willd.  23. 
(Turritis  orientalis ; Tourn.  Cor.  16.)  “ Leaves  lan- 

ceolate, frnooth,  ciliate-toothed,  ftem  quite  fimple.” 
Root  perennial,  filiform,  creeping,  fibrous.  Stems  feve- 
ral,  about  two  inches  high,  quite  fimple.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, nearly  feflile,  marked  with  four  lines,  attenuated 
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both  ways.  Flowers  yellow,  large.  A native  of  Cappa- 
docia. 27.  C-  pinnat'ifidus,  Willd.  26.  Whole  plant  bt- 
fet  with  elevated  points,  and  long,  white,  fcattered  hairs. 
Stem  half  a foot  high  or  more,  branched  near  the  top.  Flow- 
ers red.  A native  of  Siberia.  28.  C.  tricufpidatus , Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  12.  Mart.  17.  Willd.  27.  Gaert.  tab.  143.  (Hef- 
peris tricufpidata,  Lam  pi.  364.  fig.  2.  H.  maritima 
latifolia,  Tourn.  Infl.  223.  H.  marinum,  Cam.  hort.  tab. 
87.  Morif.  2.  tab.  8.  fig.  13.)  “ Leaves  lyre -fliaped  ; fi- 

liques three-toothed  at  the  tip.”  Root  annual.  Stems  a little 
declining,  cylindrical,  whitifh,  moderately  branched,  from 
four  or  five  to  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  Leaves  deeply  finu- 
ated  at  the  edges,  hoary.  Flowers  purple  violet,  in  a fhort 
terminal  raceme,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Siliques  about  two 
inches  long,  terminated  by  three  fhort  diverging  awl-fhaptd 
points  or  awns.  Seeds  ten  or  twelve  in  each  cell  ; egg- 
fhaped,  compreffed,  not  margined.  Gsert.  A native  of 
the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  29.  C.  tomentofus, 
Willd.  28.  (C.  ann.  littoreus  ; Pallas  it.  2.  app.  n.  113. 

tab.  K.  fig.  2.  Germ.  tom.  2.  pi.  12.  fig.  2.  Fr. ) “ Leaves 
downy,  pinnatifid,  obtufe  ; filiques  round,  downy,  even.” 
Whole  plant  hoary,  and  cloathed  with  a thick  down.  Root 
fimple,  rigid,  a little  branched  at  the  top.  Stems  feveral, 
about  nine  inches  high,  afeending,  nearly  fimple.  Leaves 
tbickifh,  oblong  ; fegments  obtufe.  Flowers  pale  yellow, 
fweet-feented,  peduncled,  occupying  half  the  ftem.  Siliques 
linear,  long,  fometimes  torulous,  terminated  by  the  two- 
lobed  ftigma  ; when  ripe  extremely  rigid,  almoft  woody,  di- 
varicated. Pallas.  A native  of  the  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  and 
about  the  Irtifh,  flowering  early  in  fpring,  and  ripening  its 
feeds  in  June.  30.  C.  odoratijjimus . Willd.  29.  Marfchall 
ab  Bieberft.  Cafp.  116.  n.  22.  Pall.  ind.  taur.  in  Nov. 
Ad.  Petrop.  10.  p.  314.  “ Leaves  downy,  lyrate,  finuat- 

ed  ; filiques  comprefled,  downy,  even.”  Root  perennial. 
Whole  plant  hoary  with  down.  Stem  fomewhat  fhrfibby, 
branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  oblong,  very  various  in  fliape, 
generally  finuate-pinnatifid,  with  obtufe  entire  fegments  ; 
fometimes  deeply  pinnatifid,  fometimes  unequally  tooth- 
ed ; thofe  about  the  root  fometimes  quite  entire.  Flow- 
ers the  colour  and  fize  of  hefperis  triftis,  fweet-feented 
in  the  evening.  Siliques  terminated  by  the  thick,  oblong, 
bilamellated  ftigma.  A native  of  naked  hills  in  the 
north  of  Perfia  and  Tauris.  31.  C .Jinualus,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  II.  Mart.  t8.  Willd.  30.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  462.  (Hef- 
peris finuata,  Lam.  Leucoium  maritimum  firuato  folio  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  201.  Tourn.  221.)  Prickly  podded  flock  gilli- 
flower.  “ Leaves  downy,  obtufe,  finuated  ; thofe  on  the 
branches  entire  ; filiques  prickly.”  Root  biennial.  Whole 
plant  cloathed  with  hoary,  deflated,  intricate  down.  Stem 
two  feet  high,  branched,  fpreading,  round.  Leaves  a little 
fucculent,  alternate,  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
reddifh  lilac  ‘or  purple,  refembling  thofe  of  the  garden  flock, 
but  fragrant  only  in  the  evening;  calyx  comprefled,  pur- 
plifh  ; petals  emarginate ; ftigma  four-cleft.  Siliques  long, 
compreffed.  Seeds  numerous,  flat,  with  a membranous  bor- 
der. A native  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  France, 
and  Spain.  32.  C.  taraxacfolius,  Willd.  (C.  anchius, 
Pall.  itin.  i.  app.  11.  116.  Hefperis  Ip.xa,  Lam.)  “ Leaves 
pubefcent,  lower  ones  runcinate-pinnatifid,  upper  ones  fharp- 
ly  toothed.”  Stem  a finger’s  length,  quite  fimple,  erect, 
pubefcent.  Leaves  green,  cloathed  with  fhort  fcattered 
clofe-prefled  hairs.  Flowers  violet  or  purple.  Willd.  from 
a dried  fpecimen.  La  Marck’s  defeription  is  formed  from  a 
living  plant  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  feems  to 
have  been  rendered  larger  and  fmoother  by  cultivation. 
Root  annual.  Stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  much  branch- 
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cd,  loofe,  rigid,  quire  fmooth  near  the  top.  Leaves  fmooth 
on  both  tides.  Flowers  very  fmall.  Siliques  three  inches 
long,  (lender,  often  bowed  round,  fmooth;  ftigma  trifid, 
but  Co  fmall,  that  its  lobes  are  fcarccly  vilible.  A native  of 
Tartary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  33.  C . quadrangulus. 
Mart.  2 2.  Willd.33.  L’Herit.  ftirp.  1.  tab.  44.  (C. 

cornutus;  Lam.  C.  montanus  ; Pallas  itin.  1.  app.  n.  115. 
“ Leaver  linear,  quite  entire  ; filiques  feffile,  oblong,  quad- 
rangular, terminated  by  a long  ftyle.”  Root  biennial.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  fimple,  but  fometimes  with  a few 
(hurt  branches  at  the  top.  Leaves  fcattered,  long,  narrow, 
recurved,  a little  glaucous.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  (pike-like 
racemes,  calyx  yellowifh  white,  petals  obtufe.  Siliques  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  hairy,  thick,  four-cornered, 
two  of  the  angles  more  elevated  ; ftyle  as  long  as  the  filique, 
bifid.  A native  of  Siberia.  34.  C.  cufpidatus , Willd.32. 
Marfchall  ab  Bibers.  Cafp.  p.  116.  n.  21.  (Turritis  mon- 
tana  filiquis  latis  ; Buxb.  Cent.  2.  tab.  33.  fig.  r.)  “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  toothed  ; Item  llraight,  fimple  ; filiques  pedun- 
cied,  (liffly  upright,  broadly  two-edged,  ftyle  twice  the 
length  of  the  filique.”  Root  biennial.  Whole  plant  pu- 
befeent.  Stem  fix  or  feven  inches  high.  Lower  leaves  pe- 
tioled.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Siliques  hoary,  oblong,  compreiTed,  four-cornered. 
A native  of  hilly  paltures  about  the  Cafpian  Sea.  3 3-  C. 
Farfetia.  Linn.  Mant.  94.  Mart.  19.  Willd.  34.  Def- 
font.  at],  2.  tab.  160.  (Farfetia  YEgyptiaca  ; Turra.  Far- 
fet.  Venet.  1765.  p.  1.  tab.  1.  Thlafp.  fruticofum  ramo- 
fum;  Pluk.  Aim.  365.)  “ Siliques  oval,  compreffed  ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate;  Item  fhrubby,  ereft.”  /S.  C.  linearis; 
Forlk.  deferip.  120.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot  high, 
hoary,  {tiff,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  fclfile,  acuminate, 
quite  entire,  hoary,  or  fomewhat  fiivery.  Flowers  in  fome- 
what  lateral  itiff  racemes,  the  colour  of  C.  triftis,  fragrant 
in  the  evening,  and  calyx  oblong,  green  ; petals  linear,  round- 
ed, quite  entire,  oblique.  Silique  oval,  flatly  compreffed, 
refembling  that  of  Lunaria.  A native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Che'iranthus  lacerus.  See  Hesperis  lacera. 

Cheiranthus  turritoides , hieracifolius  et paniculatus,  Lam. 
See  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  hieracifolium  et  repandum. 

Cheiranthus  Gron.  virg.  See  Arabis  lyrala. 

Cheiranthus  Africana.  Comm.  See  Manulea  chei- 
ranthus. 

Obf.  The  eflential  character  of  this  genus,  like  that  of 
molt  of  the  other  genera  in  this  natural  order,  is  by  no 
means  well-defined.  Linmeus  makes  it  chiefly  confiil  in 
the  glands  on  each  fide  of  the  germ.  La  Marck  coniiders 
this  particular  as  too  inconfiderable,  and  too  uncertain  to 
conftitute  a genus  ; and  aflerts,  that  two  diftindt  fe&ions  of 
plants  are  improperly  united  by  Linnseus  under  his  Chei- 
ranthus. He  therefore  pays  no  attention  to  the  glands,  and 
includes  under  his  genus  only  thofe  fpecies  which  have  yel- 
low flowers  and  four-cornered  filiques,  removing  to  Hefperis 
thofe  which  do  not  poflefs  thefe  characters,,  and  admitting 
feme  of  Linnaeus’s  Eryfima.  Ventenat  and  Du  Tour,  in 
Nouv.  Didt.  add  to  the  character  of  Cheiranthus,  “ feeds 
with  a membranous  edge,”  which,  according  to  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  true  Hefperides.  Du  Tour,  in  con- 
iequence  of  this  decifion,  determines  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
to  be  of  no  confequence,  and  replaces  among  the  Cheiranthi, 
the  incanus,  feneltratus,  and  annuus,  which  have  fuch  a 
feed  ; and  fufiers  the  falinus,  maritimus,  and  chius,  to  re-" 
main  under  Piefperis,  becaufe  their  feeds  have  no  membra- 
nous edge.  But  in  fo  doing,  he  furely  feparates  plants 
which  nature  has  clofely  united.  In  the  prefent  date  of  the 
Icieqce,  it  appears  to  us  moil  eligible  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  Linmeus,  The  confufion  cannot  be  removed 
till  iome  mailer-band  (hall  undertake  a thorough  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  whole  family. 

Cheiranthus,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
ornamental  kind,  as  the  Wall-flower  and  Stock  Giliiflower. 

There  is  a great  number  of  fpecies  ; but  thofe  moitly 
cultivated  for  ornament  are  the  common  wall-flower  (C, 
cheiri)  ; the  queen’s  ilock-gilliflower  (C.  incanus)  ; theclufter- 
leavtd  dwarf  (lock  giliiflower  (C . fcnejlratus)-,  theannual  flock 
giliiflower,  or  ten  week  (lock  (C.  annuus)  ; and  the  dwarf 
annual  flock  giliiflower,  or  virgin  flock,  (C.  maritimus.) 
The  firfl  fort  has  tough  fibrous  roots  and  a woody  up- 
right durable  flalk  divided  into  many  eredt  angular 
branches,  forming  a bufhy  head  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height,  furni'hed  with  green  fpear-(haped  leaves,  and  termi- 
nating in  numerous  fpikes  of  flowers,  varying  in  colour  in  dif- 
ferent varieties,  it  is  a native  of  Switzerland. 

The  chief  varieties  are,  the  common  dwarf  yellow  with  a 
low  bu(hy  head  ; the  large  yellow  with  a branchy  ftem  form- 
ing a bufhy  head  ; the  large  yellow,  bloody,  with  a branchy 
head  ; the  true  bloody,  with  a branchy  item  ; the  narrow- 
leaved Araw-coloured  • the  variegated-leaved  yellow;  the 
winter  ; and  the  white,  having  a very  branchy  greenifh  ftem, 
and  bufhy -headed  : the  flowers  in  each  variety  iingleordouble. 

The  ' fecond  fort  has  a naked  white  root,  an  up- 
right ftrong  abiding  woody  ftem  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height,  branchy  at  top,  with  fpear-fhaped  obtufe  hoary  leaves, 
and  the  items  and  branches  terminated  by  ipikes  of  flowers. 
It  is  a native  of  Spain.  The  flowers  vary  in  their  colour  ; 
fome  being  of  a pale  red,  others  of  a bright  red,  and  fome 
curioufly  variegated,  but  thofe  of  the  bright  red  are  generally 
held  in  the  higheft  efteem.  And  there  are  likewife  other 
varieties,  as  the  j'carlet  Brampton  Jloch,  with  a ftrong  upright 
Angle  ftem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  crowned  by  a 
cl ufter  of  long  thick  leaves  and  eredt  fpikes  of  large  fcarlet 
Angle  and  double  flowers  : - the  white  Brampton  Jloch,  with 
the  fame  ftem  and  long  eredt  fpikes  of  large  elegant 
flowers : — the  purple  or  Twickenham  Jloch,  which  has  a 
thick  ftem  a foot  and  a half  or  two  feet  high,  very 
branchy  upwards,  and  all  terminated  by  eredf  fpikes  of 
purple  Angle  and  double  flowers,  purple  blood-fpotted 
Angle  and  double  flowers,  variegated  purple  and  white 
flowers  : — the  wall Jiower  leaved  or  Jhrubby  Jloch,  which  has  a 
fhrubby  firm  ftem  from  a foot  to  a yard  high,  dividing  into 
many  fhort  branches,  forming  a bufhy  head,  all  terminated 
by  erect  fpikes  of  pure  white  tingle  and  double  very  fragrant 
flowers,  whitifh  flefh  coloured  flowers,  whitifh  purple  flowers, 
and  whitifh  red  fpotted  flowers. 

The  third  fort  has  a fhrubby  ftem  from  fix  to  eight  inches 
in  height,  and  nearly  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
ftraight,  rigid,  round,  being  covered  with  leaves,  hoary 
with  nap,  dividing  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  very  fhort 
alternate  branches  ; the  leaves  are  fcatterc-d,  petioled,  lan- 
ceolate, bending  this  way  and  that ; the  flowers  alternate, 
nearly  the  fize  of  thofe  in  the  common  ftock,  of  a purple 
colour  ; they  appear  from  May  to  July. 

The  fourth  fpecies  rifes  with  a round  fmooth  ftem  about 
two  feet  in  height,  dividing  intofeveral  branches  at  the  top, 
the  leaves  lanceolate  hoary,  rounded  at  the  end,  nearly  op- 
polite  or  alternate,  or  three  or  four  together  of  unequal  fizes ; 
the  flowers  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  placed  alternately.  It  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  And  of  this  fort  there  are  varieties  with  red, 
purple,  white,  and  ftriped  Angle  flowers,  as  well  as  with 
double  flowers  of  the  fame  colours. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  the  (talks  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
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height,  very  much  branched,  divaricated,  fomewhat  ftiff, 
rugged,  with  twin  appreffed  hairs  ; the  leaves  oval  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  reflected  at  the  tip,  green  on  rather  long  petals, 
ftiffifh,  obfcurely  fubclentated  in  the  tipper  ones  ; the 
branches  terminated  by  fpikes  of  red  flowers,  turning  purple. 
It  is  a native  of  the  fea  coal!  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
fometimes improperly  termed  Virginia  flock. 

Method  of  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  capable  of  being 
raifed  without  much  trouble  or  diffi'ulty. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Wall  flower  kind.  Thefe  plants 
may  be  ealily  inertafed  by  feeds,  flips,  or  layers  ; but,  in 
order  to  have  good  flowers,  very  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  have  the  leeds  collected  from  the  bed  plants;  as  fuch  as  are 
purchafed  from  the  feeds-men  can  feldom  be  fully  depended 
upon  for  the  purpofe.  The  feed  in  this  iort  is  lefs  liable  to 
produce  double  flowers  than  in  the  fucceeding  kind. 

The  feed  fliculd  be  fown  in  the  luring  fealon,  as  in  April 
or  the  following  month,  either  in  the  fituations  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  or  on  beds  of  earth  that  have  not  been 
enriched  by  manure,  being  covered  lightly  in  ; but  the  firfl 
is  the  better  practice.  When  the  plants  appear,  frequent 
waterings  fhould  be  given  to  them  in  dry  weather ; and 
when  they  have  attained  fufficient  growth,  where  the  bed 
method  is  pra&ifed,  they  fhould  be  thinned  out  during  a 
wet  feafon  in  the  Ltter  end  of  fuminer  or  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, and  be  replanted  in  the  fituations  where  they  are  to 
flower,  or  be  pricked  out  in  nurfery  beds,  nine  inches  diftant, 
to  remain  till  the  following  fpring,  to  be  removed  with  balls 
of  earth  about  the  r roots  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
flower  : but  the  lull  i the  mod  advifable  method,  as  they 
do  not  fuccetd  fo  well  by  removing.  The  bed  method  is 
chiefly  in  ufe  with  the  mark-t-gardeners,  who  cultivate  the 
fio  wers  tor  file  in  large  quantities.  The  flip  mode  of  railing 
the  plants  is  1 icflv  pradlifed  in  perpetuating  the  fine  double 
flowers.  Th  flips  are  made  from  the  fide-fhoots  that  have 
no  flowers,  which,  after  being  divefled  of  their  lower  leaves, 
are  plant  d in  the  fituations  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 
beds,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  any  time  from 
April  to  May,  flight  waterings  and  (hade  being  given.  In 
the  autumn  thofe  in  the  beds  fhould  be  removed  into  leparaie 
pots,  to  have  the  occalional  protection  of  a frame  in  the 
winter,  where  the  weather  is  very  fevere. 

The  young,  tender,  and  more  pliable  branches  may  be 
laid  down  into  the  gr  und  in  the  ufual  manner  any  time  from 
Mav  till  the  end  of  June,  a little  water  being  occafionally 
given  when  the  weather  is  dry.  They  fhould  aiterwards  be 
taken  off  when  they  are  v’ell  rooted,  and  be  planted  out 
either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  pots  ; or,  what  is  the 
be  ft  pradtice.  in  both  ways. 

Tiiefe  two  )aft  methods,  however,  feldom  afford  plants 
that  have  fo  good  flowers  as  thofe  raifed  from  feed,  being 
moftly  weaker  a^d  furnifbed  with  fhorter  fpikes  of  flowers. 
They  fhould  therefore  he  chiefly  confined  to  thofe  varieties 
that  cannot  be  raifed  with  certainty  from  feed. 

When  thefe  plants  are  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  orna- 
menting and  affording  variety  on  walls,  ruins,  and  other 
places  of  this  fort,  the  feed  fhould  c nftantly  be  fown  upon 
them  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  fpring,  covering  it  in  with 
a little  earth  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  They  will 
afterwards  propagate  thtmfelves  by  ihedding  their  feed,  and 
continue  fora  great  length  of  time  in  fuch  places. 

Where  they  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fade,  it  is  the  pradlice,  elpecially  with  the 
market-gardeners  around  Loudon,  to  prick  the  young 
plants  out  of  the  feed-beds  into  nurfery  rows  at  the  dillance 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  nine  or  ten  from  plant  to  plant  ; 
and  where  they  grow  too  luxuriantly  in  thefe  fituations. 


they  are  again  removed  about  Augufi,  in  order  to  check 
their  too  fuli  growth,  and  by  that  means  render  their  heads 
more  bufhy.  They  are  ufually  expofed  for  fale,  with  frr.all 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  when  juft’  beginning  to  put 
forth  bloom,  fo  as  that  their  colours  and  the  properties  of 
their  flowers  can  be  difetrned  in  feme  degree. 

And  where  a blow  of  the  double  feedling  fort  is  defired, 
they  fhould  be  placed  in  pots,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots 
as  foun  as  their  double  flower-buds  appear,  giving  them  a 
little  water  and  proper  (hade,  till  they  become  eftablifhed 
again  in  the  earth  or  mould. 

Thefe  plants  in  general  fucceed  be  ft  and  continue  longeft, 
where  the  foil  is  of  the  poor  and  rather  calcareous  kind. 
In  rich  foils  they  foon  decline  and  go  oft. 

Method  of  Culture  in  the  Stock  Gdlijloiuer  Kind. 

In  thefe  plants  the  work  of  raifmg  them  mav  be  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  wall  flower 
fort  ; only  the  feed  fhould  always,  as  much  as  poflible,  be 
fown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  the  plants  be  pricked 
out  into  them  while  they  are  very  young,  as  in  their  more 
advanced  growth  they  never  fucceed  well  when  removed,  or 
are  of  fa  long  duration  ; as  their  roots  are  fticky  and  but 
(lightly  provided  with  fibres.  When  the  removal  of  the 
plants  is  pradlifed  at  a late  period,  it  fhould  conftantly  be 
done  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  or  clfe  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  deftroyed. 

And  in  the  flip  or  layer  methods,  as  pra&ifed  for  the 
different  varieties,  the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  freely  or  be- 
come fo  fine  as  thofe  raifed  from  feed.  The  foils  on  which 
they  are  found  to  fucceed  beft,  are  fuch  as  are  frefh,  and 
which  have  not  been  enriched  by  manure.  In  rich  foils 
they  foon  difappear. 

But  both  thefe  fpeeies  and  their  varieties,  in  order  to 
have  a good  fhow  of  flowers,  and  the  beft  and  mod  perfect 
plants,  fhould  be  raifed  annually  in  the  different  modes,  as, 
in  whatever  way  they  are  increafed,  they  always  afford  the 
fineft  flowers  the  firft  feafon  of  their  complete  flowering,  con- 
tinuing to  decline  afterwards. 

And  fuch  of  the  double  forts  of  the  different  kind  as  have 
been  potted,  fh  mid  be  protected  during  the  winter  feafon, 
either  in  frames  for  the  purpofe,  or  fome  other  contrivance, 
a free  fupply  of  frefh  air  being  always  admitted  when  the 
weather  is  fuitable. 

In  order  to  have  good  flowers  of  this  f rt,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  fmall  and  imperfedf  flowers 
from  the  feed-beds  at  the  time  of  fetting  the  plants 
out. 

Method  cf  Culture  in  the  Annual  Stock  Kind. 

In  thefe  forts  of  plants  the  work  is  accomplifhed  by  (ow- 
ing the  feeds  at  fuitable  times,  fo  as  to  produce  fueceffions  of 
flowers  during  the  fummer  and  autumn,  from  the  beginning 
of  February  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  covering  the  feed  in 
lightly.  The  firft  and  fecond  fowings  fhouid  be  made  on 
a very  gentle  hot-bed,  or  in  pots  placed  in  it,  or  in  frames, 
to  be  protected  in  the  night;  but  the  others  may  in  genera! 
be  performed  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  flower, 
or  in  beds,  to  be  afterwards  pricked  out  or  removed  into  pots, 
or  wdiere  they  are  to  remain  and  blow.  The  former  is, 
however,  the  beft  prrdftice  where  it  can  be  employed,  as 
removing  always  injures  the  growth  of  the  plants.  And 
in  fowing  and  planting  them  out  in  the  borders,  or  ocher 
parts  of  pleafureground-,it  is  ufual  to  put  them  in,  in  patches, 
of  five  or  fix  in  each  patch,  difpofmg  them  in  a varied  man- 
ner, in  different  parts  of  them. 

The  plants  of  the  early  fowings  will  moftly  be  in  a it  ate 
to  be  planted  out  in  pots  or  on  the  borders  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a little  water  being  given  at  the  time,  when  the 
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weather  is  dry.  They  are  always  proper  to  be  fct  out  when 
they  have  attained  three  or  four  inches  growth,  and  have 
feverai  leaves,  and  fhould  never  be  delayed  much  longer. 

In  cafes  where  thefe  plants  are  raifed  by  themfelves  for 
fhow,  it  is  the  practice  to  plant  them  in  rows  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  duly  watered  in 
dry  weather  afterwards. 

In  order  to  have  thefe  plants  to  flower  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  potted  about  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  placed  in  a warm  fituation,  occaQonal  wa- 
terings being  given  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  be  re- 
moved under  the  protection  of  the  green-houfe,  or  good 
garden  frames ; due  fupplies  of  frefh  air  being  admitted  when 
the  weather  is  fuitable. 

Much  caution  is  aifo  neceffary  in  the  culture  of  thefe 
flowers,  not  only  to  chufe  good  feed,  but  to  remove  all  the 
bad  and  imperfeCt  plants  a«  foon  as  poffible  from  the  beds,  or 
other  places  where  they  are  grown,  as  without  this  the  plants 
are  feldom  good. 

And  in  the  fourth  fpecies  the  plants  may  likewife  be  in- 
creaftd  by  fowing  the  feeds  at  different  times,  as  in  the 
above  fort,  chiefly  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower, 
and  a few  in  pots  to  be  fet  out  with  others  of  fimilar 
growth. 

The  fifth  fort  may  be  raifed  and  managed  in  the  fame  me- 
thods as  the  two  firft. 

It  is  advifed,  in  order  to  provide  good  feed  of  the  three 
firft  fpecies,  that  great  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  have  it 
collected  from  thofe  iingle  plants  which  have  the  largeft 
flowers,  with  the  deepeft  and  brighteft  colours.  Some  fup- 
pofe  it  advantageous  to  take  it  from  fuch  plants  as  have 
rather  a tendency  to  the  double  kinds.  The  branches 
fhould  be  feparated  when  dry,  as  the  feeds  become  perfectly 
ripened,  and  be  tied  up  in  fmall  bunches,  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  airy  fituation,  till  the  feed  is  fit  to  be  rubbed  out  and 
put  up  for  ufe,  which  fhould  always  be  done  as  foon  as  it  is 
in  a fit  ftate. 

But  in  the  two  laft  fpecies  nothing  further  is  neceffary  but 
to  take  it,  when  perfectly  ripened,  from  the  beft  plants  of 
the  refpeCtive  kinds. 

All  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are  highly 
ornamental,  but  particularly  the  double  flowering  forts, 
being  introduced  not  only  in  the  more  open  expofures  of  the 
clumps  and  borders  of  the  pleafure-grounds  and  gardens, 
where  variety  is  wanted  ; but  in  other  places  contiguous  to 
the  houfe,  for  the  delightful  fmell  they  afford  while  they  are 
in  blow,  which  is  a confiderable  length  of  time. 

And  the  laft  fpecies  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  an  edging, 
and  the  third  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  windows  of 
bed-chambers,  and  other  places  where  plants  in  pots  are  ne- 
eeffary. 

CHEITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiftan  ; 120  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

CHEITORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Oudipour,  confidered  by  major  Renntl  as  fynonymous  with 
Cheitore,  fubjeCt  to  the  Rana,  or  chief  prince  among  the 
Raj-poots,  and  reckoned  the  firft  among  the  Raj-poot 
Hates.  The  whole  of  this  province,  and  the  adjacent  trail 
of  country  in  the  foubah  of  Agimere,  confift  of  high  moun- 
tains divided  by  narrow  valleys  ; or  of  plains  environed  by 
mountains,  acceffible  only  by  narrow  paffes  and  defiles  ; and, 
in  effeCt,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  countries.  It  has,  however,  an 
extent  of  arable  land  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  a numerous 
population,  and  is  bleffed  with  a mild  climate,  being  between 
the  24th  and  28th  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  reprefented 
as  a country  likely  to  remain  for  eyer  in  the  hands  of  its 


prefent  poffeffors,  and  to  prove  the  afylum  of  the  Hindoo 
religion  and  culloms,  Notwithilanding  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Gaznavide,  Patan,  and 
Mogul  emperors,  it  has  never  been  more  than  nominally  re- 
duced ; and  fnch  are  the  ftrength  of  its  fortreffes  and  the 
independent  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants,  that  every  war  made  on 
thefe  people,  even  by  Aurungzebe,  ended  in  a compromife, 
or  defeat,  on  the  part  of  the  affailants.  It  firft  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahometans  in  1 295,  when  Alla  had  poffefiion 
of  the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and  began  his  plan  of  con- 
queft  by  the  reduction  of  Guzerat. 

Cheitore  was  the  capital  of  the  Rana  in  the  days  of  bis 
greatnefs;  it  was  then  a fortrefs  and  city  of  great  extent, 
fituated  on  a mountain  ; but  it  has  been  in  ruins  ever  fince 
the  time  of  Aurungzebe  in  1681  ; and  had  once  before  ex- 
perienced a like  fate  from  the  hands  of  Acbar,  in  1567. 
Rennel  places  it  in  N.  lat.  230  2t'.  E.  long.  740  56'.  It 
is  300  miles  S.W.  of  Agra  ; 76  S.  of  Agimere  ; 6 01  W. 
of  Benares  ; 547  N.  of  Bombay;  and  1168  by  Moorfhe- 
dabad,  and  1063  by  Birboom,  N.W.  of  Calcutta. 

CHEIWAN,  a town  of  Arabia ; 40  miles  S.  of 
Saade. 

CHE-KANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  ; 11  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Tchi- 
tcheou. 

CHEKAO,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an  earth 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  fometimes  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  in  their  porcelain  manufactures.  It  is  a 
hard  and  ftony  earth,  fomewhat  like  alum,  and,  the  manner 
of  ufing  it  is  this : they  firft  calcine  it  in  an  open  furnace, 
and  then  beat  it  to  a fine  powder.  This  powder  they  mix 
with  large  quantities  of  water,  and  ftirring  the  whole  to- 
gether, they  let  the  coarfer  part  fubfide,  and  pouring  off  the 
reft,  yet  thick  as  cream,  they  leave  it  to  fettle,  and  ufe  the 
matter  at  the  bottom,  which  is  found  in  form  of  foft  pafte, 
and  will  retain  that  humidity  a long  time.  This  fup- 
plies the  place  of  the  earth  called  hoache,  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  elegant  fort  of  China-ware  which  is  all  white,  and 
has  flowers  which  feem  formed  by  a mere  vapour  within 
its  furface.  The  manner  of  their  ufing  it  is  this : they  firft 
make  the  veffel  of  the  common  matter  of  the  manufacture  ; 
when  this  is  almoft  dry,  they  paint  upon  it  the  flowers,  or 
whatever  other  figures  they  pleafe,  with  a pencil  dipt  in 
this  preparation  of  the  chekao  ; when  this  is  thoroughly 
dry,  they  cover  the  whole  veffel  with  the  varnifh,  in  the 
common  way,  and  bake  it  as  ufual.  The  confequence  is, 
that  the  whole  is  white  ; but  the  body  of  the  veffel,  the 
figures,  and  the  varnifh,  being  three  different  fubftances,  each 
has  its  own  particular  white  ; and  the  flowers,  being  paint- 
ed in  the  fined  white  of  all,  a^e  diftinCtly  feen  through 
the  varnilh  upon  the  veffel,  and  feem  as  if  traced  by  a fine 
vapour  only.  The  hoache  does  this  as  well  as  the  chekao, 
and  has  befide  this  the  quality  of  ferving  for  the  making  of 
the  porcelain  ware,  either  alone,  or  in  the  place  of  the 
kaolin  : the  chekao  has  not  this  property,  nor  any  other 
fubftance  befide  this  hoache,  which  appears  to  be  the  fame 
with  our  fteatites  or  foap-rock.  See  Porcelain. 

CHEKE,  John,  in  Biography , a very  learned  writer, 
and  an  eminent  promoter  of  learning  in  England,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1314:  he  received  his  grammar 
learning  under  Mr.  John  Morgan,  and  was  admitted  into 
St.  John’s  college  about  the  age  of  17,  where  he  was 
greatly  diftinguifhed  for  his  application  to  ftudy,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  Greek  language,  which  was  then  almoft  uni- 
verfally  negleCted.  At  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Butts  to 
Henry  VIII.  he  was  made  king’s  fcholar,  and  fupplied  with 
money  for  his  education,  and  for  his  charges  in  travelling  into 
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foreign  countries,  At  the  age  of  26,  Mr.  Cheke  wa9  ap- 
pointed Greek  profeffor  at  Cambridge,  in  which  frtuation 
lie  endeavoured  to  render  the  ftudy  of  that  language  more 
popular,  and  to  reform  the  pronunciation  of  it,  which  was 
become  almolt  barbarous.  In  both  attempts  he  incurred 
the  oppofition  of  that  party  who  fet  their  faces  againft 
improvements  of  every  kind  Gardiner,  bsfhop  of  Win- 
chelter,  was  his  chief  and  mod  violent  opponent  : he  ifTued 
an  edift,  commanding  a ftiidt  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  old 
and  received  modes.  Cheke  jultificd  his  own  condudl  upon 
the  authority  of  Erafmus,  but  the  bifliop  adhered  to  his 
former  refolution.  In  fpite,  however,  of  epifcopal  man- 
dates, the  improved  pronunciation  gradually  made  its  way 
into  the  fchools  and  univerlities  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
putation of  Cheke  was  fo  high  that,  in  1544,  he  was  lent 
for  to  court,  to  afiift  in  the  education  of  prince  Edward, 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  fome  fhare  in  the  literary  in- 
ftru&ions  of  the  pnncefs  Elizabeth.  When  his  royal  pupil 
Edward  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  he  was  rewarded  with 
an  annuity  of  ico  marks,  and  a grant  was  made  to  him  of 
feveral  parcels  of  land  and  manors  : he  was  alfo,  by  royal 
authority,  made  provoll  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge.  His 
intercft,  at  particular  periods,  ftemed  to  decline  at  court  ; 
he,  neverthelefs,  continued  in  his  poll  as  tutor  to  the  king, 
who  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  and 
virtuous  principles  by  which  his  fliort  life  was  fo  honourably 
diftinguifhed  ; he  became  alfo  the  patron  of  religious  and 
learned  men,  both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  foreigners. 
In  1 531,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  gave  him  a confiderable  eftate  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  rank  in  life.  In  the  fame  year  he  aided  as  one 
of  the  difputants  on  the  Proteftant  fide  of  the  queilion,  at 
two  conferences  on  the  fubjetl  of  tranlnbftantiation  ; he 
at  other  times  difplayed  his  controverfial  talents,  and  at  the 
clofe  of  the  young  monarch’s  reign  he  had  fo  far  fucceeded 
as  to  be  clerk  of  the  council,  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  privy 
counfellor.  The  death  of  Edward  was  a fatal  blow  to  the 
confequence  of  Cheke  : he  was  anxious  to  have  the  crown 
transferred  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom,  and  to  her  council, 
he  aded  as  fecretary.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Mary  to  the 
throne  of  thefe  realms,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  indided  for  high  treafon  ; but  being  dripped  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  property,  he  was  pardoned  and  fet  at 
liberty.  Unable,  however,  to  conform  to  popery  now  re- 
eftablifhed,  he  obtained  leave  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
for  a limited  time.  He  went  to  Swifferland,  and  from 
thence  to  Padua,  where  he  affilfed  fome  of  his  young  coun- 
trymen in  their  ftudies,  and  read  with  them  the  orations  of 
Demodhenes  in  the  original.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Strafburgh,  where  the  Protellant  forms  of  worlhip  were 
openly  maintained.  His  not  returning  home  at  the  period 
appointed,  afforded  his  enemies  a pretext  for  confifcating 
what  remained  of  his  edate,  fo  that  for  maintenance  he 
was  obliged  to  read  Greek  lectures  at  Strafburgh.  In  the 
beginning  of  1556,  by  the  invitation  of  his  former  friends, 
lord  Paget  and  lir  John  Mafon,  who  had  become  converts 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Bruffels, 
where  his  wife  was.  Didruding  the  fincerity  of  his  old 
friends,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  arts  of  adrology,  to  the  follies 
of  which  he  was  addided  : thefe  affured  him  that  the  in- 
tended journey  would  be  profperous.  He  was,  however, 
way-laid  by  orders  from  Philip  II.,  and  carried  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  detained  a clofe  prifoner 
tjll  the  terrors  of  a cruel  death  induced  him  to  recant,  and 
make  fubmiffion  to  the  pope’s  legate,  cardinal  Pole.  This 
humiliation  was  not  fufficient : he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
formal  renunciation  of  all  his  errors  in  the  prefeuce  of  the 


cruel  queen,  and  more  cruel  and  revengeful  court.  His 
lands  were  now  reflored  ; but  with  thefe  no  power  could 
reftore  that  peace  which  rarely  attaches  itfelf  to  thofe,  who, 
from  whatever  motives,  fubmit  to  a dereliction  of  principle. 
In  many  inltances  he  was  forced  to  witnefs  the  convidion 
of  Proteftants  who  exhibited  that  conftancy  in  a good  caufe 
which  he  knew  ought  to  have  been  (hewn  by  himfelf.  He 
became  a prey  to  rtmorfe,  when  he  probably,  but  then  too 
late,  envitd  the  feelings  of  thofe  who  expired  at  the  flake, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  43,  leaving  behind  him  three  fons. 
Sir  John  Cheke  was  an  accurate  and  elegant  fcholar ; his 
molt  celebrated  work  is  entitled  “ De  Superfliticne,  ad  Re- 
gem Henricum,”  written  to  excite  the  king  to  a complete 
reformation  in  religion.  He  endeavoured  to  corred  the 
orthography  and  diction  of  the  Engiifh  language,  and 
would  admit  of  no  words  but  the  genuine  Engiifh  of  Saxon 
and  Teutonic  origin.  Hence  he  objedted  to  the  received 
verfion  of  the  Bible,  and  undertook  a new  one.  He  finifhed 
the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  as  a fpecimen,  which  is  depofited 
in  the  library  of  St.  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge.  Sir  John 
was  an  excellent  llatefman,  a fincere  Chrillian,  and  an  ardent 
friend  to  the  reformation,  though  he  wanted  courage  to  die 
in  its  defence.  He  was  beneficent  and  charitable,  and  the 
country  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  fuccefsful  endea- 
vours in  reforming  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

CHE-KIANG.  See  Tche-kiang. 

CHEKOUTOMIES,  in  Geography,  a nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  fituate  near  the  fouth  bank  of  Sanguenai  river  ia 
Upper  Canada. 

CHELA,  has  feveral  fignifications.  It  imports  a forked 
probe,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii.  De  Morbis,  ufed 
in  extrading  a polypus  of  the  nofe.  But  in  Ruffus  Ephe- 
fius,  cap.  iv.  che/a  denote  the  extremities  of  the  cilia,  which 
touch  each  other  when  the  eyes  are  fhur.  But  the  moll 
frequent  iignification  of  chela  is  claws,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  crab. 

Chela  further  fignify  fiffures  in  the  heels,  feet,  or  pu- 
denda. 

CHELiE,  in  Sine  sent  Geography , a place  feated  on  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  i'ea,  at  thediftance  of  20  iladia 
from  the  fmall  ifland  of  Apollonia,  or  Daphnufa,  and  124 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangar,  according  to  Arrian.— 
Alfo,  a port  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  on  the  coaft  of 

Afia  Minor,  where  was  a temple  of  Diana  Didyne Alfo, 

two  promontories,  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus,  fuppofed  by 
Ortelius  to  be  the  two  promontories  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,, 
which  comprehended  the  gulf  of  Carthage. 

CHELA NDIUM,  in  Middle  Slge  Writers,  is  uftd  for  a 
kind  of  veffel  or  ftup.  It  is  alfo  called  chelandrium,  cheliri- 
drus,  chelindra,  falandra,  and  Jalandria,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  ^fXav^piov.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ditmaras  a veffel 
of  great  length,  carrying  oars,  and  150  feamen.  It  feem& 
to  have  refembled  an  Italian  galley. 

CHELANDURUS,  a fmall  kind  of  chelandium. 

CHE-LAOU,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-fi  : 14  leagues  S.W.  of 
Ellen -tcheou. 

CHELAZIUM,  a name  uftd  by  fome  authors  for  a 
moveable  tubercle  in  the  eye-lid,  commonly  called  in  Engiifh 

a Jlithe  or  Jlye. 

CHEL1DON,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  many  of 
the  old  Greek  writers  diftinguifh  the  Linnasan  T rigla  hirundo, 
or  tub-fifh  of  Ray.  See  Trigla  hirundo. 

CHELIDONIA,  among  the  Romans,  a name  given  to 
the  wind  more  commonly'  called  favon'ms. 

It  was  only  called  chelidoaia  for  a fortnight  in  the  middle 
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®f  February , becaufe  at  that  time  the  fvvallow  makes  its  firft 
appearance. 

Chelidonia  in  Antiquity , a feftival  celebrated  at  Rhodes, 
in  the  month  Boedrpmion,  when  the  boys  went  from  door  to 
door  begging  and  tinging  a fong  called  “ Chelidonifma,” 
becaufe  it  began  with  an  invocation  of  the  chelidon,  or  fwal- 
low.  it  is  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  Cleobulus  the 
Lindian,  as  an  artifice  to  get  money  in  a time  of  public  ca- 
lamity. 

Chelidonia,  in  Botany,  C.  Bauh.  See  Ranunculus 
jicaria. 

CHELIDON  RE  Insulae,  in  Ancient  Geography,  rocks 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  Lycia,  in  Alia 
Minor,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  places  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  coalt  of  Pamphyiia,  and  he  fays  there 
are  three  mountainous  iflands,  abouc  live  itadia  from  one 
another,  and  fix  from  the  land.  M.  d’Anville  h2s  placed 
them  to  the  fouth  of  “ Sacrum  Promontorium.” 

CHELIDON1I,  a people-cf  Illyria. 

CHEL1DONIUM,  in  Botany  (from  yOuow,  a fvvallow, 
faid  to  be  (o  called  from  a popular  tradition  in  Greece  that 
fwallows  make  ufe  of  its  juice  to  cure  their  young  of  blind- 
nefs,  but  more  probably  becaufe  it  flowers  about  tli e , time 
when  thofe  birds  make  their  firft  appearance  in  fpring).  Linn. 
Gen.  647.  Sclireb,  S80.  Willd.)oi4.  Juff.  236.  Vent.  ,5. 
pc92.  Gaert.677.  Clafs  and  order,  polyandria  motwgynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Rhoeadet?.,  Linn.  Papaveracea,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal ■ two-leaved  ; leaves  roundifh,  concave, 
caducous.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundifh,  flat,  fpreading.  Siam. 
filaments  numerous  (from  twc’nty  to  thirty),  fhorter  than  the 
corolla;  anthers  oblong,  comprefled,  ereft,  two-ceiled. 
P'tjl.  Germ  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  (lamens,  ftiperior  ; 
ilyle  none;  lligma  bind. or  trilid.  Peric.  Capfule  refembling 
a filiqne,  many-feeded,  one  or  two  celled,  two  or  three - 
valved. 

Elf.  Ch.  Stigma  not  more  than  bifid  or  trifid.  Capfule 
flendcr,  linear,  refembling  a filique. 

Sp.  I.  C .majus,  Linn.  Sp.  P!.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  1. 
Wil  d.  I.  Baub.  Pin.  344.  Tourn.  Inft.  2.31.  Flor.  Dan. 
tab.  542.  Lam.  Ill . tab.  450.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Supp. 
tab.  2 63.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  1581.  (Papaver  chelidonia  diftum, 
Rai.  Syn.  309.)  Common  or  great  celandine,  fo  called  in 
contradiftituftion  to  Ranunculus  ficaria,  which  was  calied  by 
the  old  botanilfs  the  ieffer  celandine.  “ Peduncles  in  um- 
bels ” /3  C.  laciniatnm,  Dill,  in  Rni.  Syn.  309.  Militr, 

pi.  92.  fig.  2.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  676.  “ Leaves  refembling 

thofe  of  the  common  oak.”  The  whole  plant  yields  a yel- 
low or  fafFron-coloured,  acrid  juice.  Root  perennial,  fpindle- 
lhaped.  Stem  near  two  feet  high,  branched,  tender,  fome- 
times  a little  hairy.  Leaves  green  above,  glaucous  under- 
neath, alternate,  large,  foft,  unequally  winged,  lobed,  and 
notched;  petioles  hairy.  Flowers  yelk.-w,  in  axillary 
and  folitarv  umbels ; general  and  proper  peduncles  hairy. 
Capfuks  about  two  niches  long,  (lender,  fome what  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  fmall, 
black,  fliining,  obfoletely  pitted,  er  wned  with  a white, 
comprefled,  glandular  ertft,  which,  when  fallen  off,  leaves 
an  oblong  fear  ; receptacle  filiform,  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  valves  on  each  fide,  and  furnifhrd  with 
a double  row  of  feeds.  A native  of  hedges  and  uncultivated 
grounds,  among  rubbifh  and  under  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  in  England,  aisd  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  variety  fi  is  very  hairy  ; its  leaves  are  divided  into  long, 
narrow,  fegments,  deeply  jagged  at  their  edges ; and,  what 
is  moll  remarkable,  its  petals  are  laciniated  or  cut  into  feve- 
ral  parts.  La  Marck  thinks  it  a diftinft  fpecies.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Clufius,  Bauh.  and  feveral  other  of  the  old  bo- 


tanills,  was  found  plentifully  in  the  former  part  of  the  laft 
century,  among  the  ruins  of  the  duke  of  Leeds’s  feat  at 
Wimbledon,  and,  as  we  learn  from  La  Marck,  was  cultivated 
in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  a little  before  the  French  revo- 
lution. Both  kinds  agree  in  their  feniible  qualities.  The 
whole  plant  has  a faint,  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a durable,  bit- 
terifh,  acrid  tafte,  which  is  conllderably  itronger  in  the  root 
than  in  the  leaves.  Both  water  and  reftified  fpirit  extraft 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pungent  matter.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  yellow,  and  gives  a green  tindlureto  retfified  fpirit  ; 
that  of  the  roots  is  of  a deep  faffron  colour,  and  tinges  the 
fame  ir.enftruum  with  a brownifh-yellow.  Its  pungency  is 
not  of  the  volatile  kind,  little  or  nothing  of  it  rifing  in  di- 
ftillation  either  with  water  or  fpirit  ; it  is  neverthelefs  greatly 
abated  by  drying  the  plant  icfelf,  or  by  infpifl'atuig  with  a 
gentle  heat  the  fpirituous  or  watery  infufions.  Its  virtues 
have  been  highly  extolled  bv  fome  of  the  modern,  as  well  as 
by  the  ancient  phyfleians,  in  the  removal  of  obftrudtions 
of  the  liver  and  the  other  vifeera,  in  promoting  expedloration 
and  curing  intermittents  ; but  though  they  have  gained  it  a 
•place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  overrated  ; its  ufe,  in  the  jaundice,  in  par- 
ticular, was  probably  fuggefted  by  the  old  abfurd  dodlrine  of 
fignatures.  The  juice,  however,  certainly  poffeffes  adlive 
powers,  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  deftroy 
wart3,  clean  foul  ulcers,  ai  d remove  obftruftions  of  the  cor- 
nea. See  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany.  2.  C . japon'tcum, 
Mart.  3-  Wiild.  2.  Thumb.  Jap.  221.  “Peduncles  one- 
flowered  ; leaves  petioled,  winged,  egg-fliaped.”  Stem  her- 
baceous, upright,  weak,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  unequally  winged  ; leaflets  three  or  live,  oppofite, 
on  fhort  petioles,  ovate-obl  ng,  acute,  gaflied,  unequally 
ferrated  with  acute  ciliated  ferratures,  fmooth,  pale  under- 
neath, an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  long,  the  terminal  lobe 
always  longer.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary;  peduncles  capil- 
lary, nearly  the  length  of  the  leaves;  calyx  imooth  ; corolla 
a little  larger  than  the  calyx  ; four  times  the  length  of  the 
ffamens.  A native  of  Japan.  3.  C .glaucium,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Wiild.  3.  Flor.  Dan.  tab.  585. 
Eng.  Bot.  pi.  8.  (Glaucium  fiore  luteo  ; Tourn.  Inft.  254. 
G.  flavum  ; Crantz.  anft.  341.  G.  luteum  ; Scop.  Carn.  2. 
n.  63.  Gaert.  vol.  2.  166.  Vent.  3.  92.  Smith  Flor.  Brit. 

2.  56.L  Papaver  co.rniculatum  ; Bauh.  Pin.  171,  Lob  ic. 
270.)  Sea  Celandine,  or  yellow  horned-poppy.  “Peduncles 
one-flowered;  leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  Lolloped  ; fttm 
fmooth.”  Whole  plant  glaucous.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
feveral,  near  two  feet  high,  branched,  weak,  fpreading,  of 
an  even  furface.  Leaves  alternate  a little  fleihy,  rough  with' 
fiiort  hairs;  root  ones  iyrate  pinnatifiJ.  Flowers  yellow, 
large,  axillary  and  terminal;  calyx  iiifpid.  Capfules  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  (lender,  curved,  often  rough 
with  tubercles,  two-valved,  two-celled  ; partition  fungous, 
produced  by  an  enlargement  of  the  receptacle.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, feattd  in  deep  excavations  within  the  fubliaiice  of 
the  partition  or  receptacle  ; pitted.  A native  of  the  fea- 
coaft  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  4.  C.  pheeni- 
ceum,  (C-  corniculatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart  3.  Lam. 

3.  Willd.4.  Glaucium  phoeni'cenm  ; Tourn.  234.  Gaert.  2. 
165.  tab.  1 15.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  2.  564.  Eng-  Bot.  pi. 
3433.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  6.  tab.  33.  Papaver;  Bauh.  Pin, 
171.)  Scarlet  horued-poppy.  “ Peduncles  one-flowtred, 
leaves  fcffiie,  pinnatifid  ; item  hifpid  ; capfule  brillly.” 
Root  annual,  fpindle-lhaped.  Stem  two  feet  high,  branched, 
cloathed  with  horizontal  hairs.  Leaves  glaucous,  hairy; 
root  ones  Iyrate  pinnatilid  ; ftem  ones  deeply  pinnatifid, 
jagged  and  toothed,  half  embracing  the  ftem.  Flowers 
fcarlet,  half  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Cap- 
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fule  rough  with  longilh  rigid  clofe  bridles,  two-valved,  two- 
celled  with  a partition  or  receptacle  refembiing  that  of  the 
preceding  fpecies.  Seeds  pitted.  A nativeof  Germany  and 
the  fouth  of  France.  Its  right  to  be  received  as  a Britilh 
plant  reds  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Stiilingfieet,  who  fcnt 
it  from  Norfolk  to  Hudfon,  but  it  has  not  been  found  tiiere 
by  any  other  perfon.  In  Chelfea  garden  it  has  come  up  as  a 
weed  from  time  immemorial.  5.  C.  fulvum.  (Glaucium  lul- 
vum ; Smith.  Exot.  Bot.  tab.  7.)  “Peduncles  one-flowered; 
Stem-leaves  rounded,  valved,  capfule  rough  ; flowers  nearly 
feffile.”  Railed  by  Dr.  Smith  from  feed  originally  obtained 
from  the  Cambridge  garden  by  the  name  of  C.  corniculatum, 
and  prefumed  to  be  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Whole 
herb  of  a more  blue  call.  Root  annual.  Flowers  orange, 
twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  C.  phoeniceum.  6.  C.  violaceum , 
(C.  hybridum  ; Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  4.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  4.  Willd. 
3.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  20t.  Glaucium  violaceum  ; Juff.  236. 
Smith.  E!or.  Brit,  vol.2,  p.563.  Papnver;  Bauh.  Pm.  172.) 
“ Peduncles  one-flowerid  ; leaves  pinnatihd,  with  linear  feg- 
ments.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high  or  more,  flender, 
branched  fmooth,  green.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid, 
deep  gretn,  fmooth.  Flowers  rather  large,  violet,  with  a 
darker  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ; Aigma  trifid.  Cap 
Jules  two  or  three  inches  long,  three-valved,  one-celled  ; re- 
ceptacles three  ; fixed  to  the  valves,  but  not  fo  far  extended 
as  to  render  the  capfule  three-celled.  Seeds  pitted.  A na- 
tive of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  Erance.  It  has  been  found 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  but  in  Cambridgefhire  and  Nor- 
folk. Linnaeus  fuppofed  it  to  be  a hybrid  plant  between 
Papaver  Argemone  and  fome  fpecies  of  Chelidoninm ; but 
there  does  not  appear  any  fufficient  reafon  for  the  opinion. 
Obf.  The  Chelidoninm  of  Linnaeus  comprehends  the  Cheli- 
donium  and  Glaucium  of  Tournefort,  which  were  feparated 
from  each  other  by  that  great  botanifi,  partly  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  cells  of  the  capfule,  but 
chiefly  becaufe  the  petals  of  Chelidonium  msjus,  his  only 
fpecies,  appeared  to  him  to  be  properly  cruciform,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  are  rather  rofaceous,  and  therefore 
according  to  the  principles  of  his  fyftem,  belong  to  a differ- 
ent clafs.  Gxrtner,  Juffieu,  Ventenat,  and  Dr.  Smith,  all 
agree  in  refloring  Tournefort’s  original  genera,  principally 
on  account  of  the  different  number  of  cells;  their  Chelidonium 
being  only  one,  and  their  Glaucium  two.  But  unfortunately 
their  Giaucium  violaceum.  which  cannot  be  feparated  from 
their  G.  luteum  and  phceniceum,  has  only  one  cell,  in  dire 61 
contradidfion  to  the  generic  charadter.  Ventenat,  who 
feems  to  have  felt  this  difficulty,  has  dropped  all  confide- 
ration  of  the  number  of  cells  in  his  eflential  charadfer  of  Glau- 
cium, obferving  that  the  capfule  of  Phoeniceum  and  Luteum 
(Chelidonium  corniculatum  and  Glaucium  of  Linnaeus)  ap- 
pears two-celled,  becaufe  the  fpace  between  the  two  recep- 
tacles is  filled  with  a thick  fungous  fubftance.  It  is  indeed 
fo  different  in  its  confidence  from  the  ufual  diffepiment  or 
partition,  that  Juffieu  could  fcarcely  prevail  upon  himfelf  to 
call  it  by  that  name.  Its  form  in  C.  violaceum  fufficiently 
demonflrates  its  true  nature,  and  affords  a cotinedting  link 
between  C.  majus  and  the  other  fpecies.  It  is  with  much 
diffidence  that  we  difTent  from  fuch  high  authorities ; but  for 
the  reafon  affigned,  we  cannot  but  think  Linnaeus  fully  jufti- 
fied  in  uniting  Tournefort’s  two  genera.  The  crefted  feed 
introduced  by  Gaertner  and  Dr.  Smith  into  their  effential 
charadler  of  Chelidonium ; and  the  capitate  ftigma  intro- 
duced by  Ventenat  into  that  of  Glaucium,  are,  we  apprehend, 
feparatcly  confidered,  of  too  little  confequence  to  conflitute 
generic  didindlions. 

Chelidonium,  Sloan,  Jam.  See  '2>Qccom\frutefcens. 


Chelidonium  majus  canadenfe ; Corn.  Morif.  Ray.  See 
Sanguinaria  canadenfe ., 

Chelidonium  minus.  See  Ranunculus  Jcaria. 

Chelidonium  Promcntorium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
promontory  of  Alia,  in  Pamphylia;  probably  the  fame  with 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium. 

CHELIDONIUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a Aone  pretended 
to  be  found  in  the  Aomachs  of  young  fwallows ; much 
efteemed  by  fome  for  the  falling  ficknefs. 

The  word  is  formed  from  X=\dom,  a /wallow.  See 
Swallow  /lone. 

CHE  LIFER,  in  Entomology , a generic  name  affigned  by 
Geolfroy  and  De  Geer  to  tile  Acnrus  Cancroides  of  Lin- 
naeus, Phulangium  Cancroides  of  Scopoli  and  Gmelin  ; which 
latter  fee. 

CHELLES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne;  4 leagues  W.S.W. 
of  Meaux. 

CHELLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  P.deftine, 
mentioned  in  the  Apocryuhal  book  of  Judith. 

CHELM,  n Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Ruffia, 
and  capital  of  a palatinate  of  the  fame  name;  the  fee  cf  a 
Roman  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Lemberg,  and  a Greek  biffiop,, 
fuffragan  of  Kiov.  The  palathiate  is  partly  fubjedi  to  Ruffia 
and  partly  to  Auftria.  The  town  is  in  a Hate  of  decay; 
108  miles  S.E.  of  Warfaw  and  396  E.  of  Bitflaw.  N.  lat. 
51°  10'.  E.  long.  240. 

CHELMER,  a river  of  England,  in  Effcx,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  a little  below  Malden. 

CHELMIEZ,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minfk  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Mozyr. 

CHELMON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Palefline, 
over-againd  Efdraelon,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith. 
Holofernes  encamped  before  this  city  when  he  went  to  be- 
fiege  that  of  Bcthulia. 

CHELMSFO  Rl),  in  Geography , the  fliire  town  of 
Elfex,  England,  is  pleafantly  iituated  near  the  centre  of 
the  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Chelmer  and 
Cann,  from  the  ancient  ford  over  the  former  of  which  it 
evidently  derives  its  name.  Camden,  without  any  authority 
but  its  didance  from  the  fuppofed  fite  of  the  Roman  Ration 
of  Camalodunum,  which  he  places  at  Malden,  fixes  Cano- 
nium  here,  though  every  circumitance,  it  is  obferved  by- 
Mr.  Gough,  “ is  againft  affigning  fuch  ant’quity  to  this 
town;  there  was  not  even  a road  near  it  till  Henry  the 
Fird’s  time,  when  Maurice,  biffiop  of  London,  to  whofe 
fee  it  always  belonged  till  Bonner’s  time,  built  a bridge  over 
the  Chelmer.”  Maurice  poffeffed  the  epifcopal  dignity 
about  the  year  1100,  and  to  his  bridge  this  town  owes  its 
importance,  as  it  occafioned  the  great  road  which  before 
palled  through  Writtle,  a village  two  miles  to  the  wed,  to 
be  brought  to  Chelmsford;  and  from  that  lime  the  latter 
increafed  in  buildings  and  population.  In  the  fird  year  of 
king  John,  William  de  Sandfa  Maria,  biffiop  cf  London, 
procured  the  grant  of  a weekly  market,  and  other  privileges; 
thefe  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  I.  In  the 
eleventh  of  Edward  III.  four  members  were  fent  from 
Chelmsford  to  a council  held  at  Weltminder.  The  town  is 
chiefly  formed  by  four  refpedlable  ftreets.  Near  the  centre 
is  the  ffiire-hall,  an  elegant,  commodious,  and  well-defigned 
itrudlure,  eredfed  at  the  expence  of  the  county,  from  de- 
fignsand  under  the  immediate  diredlion  of  J.  Johnfon,  archi- 
tedl,  who  having  completed  it  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  at  a lefs  expence  than  the  original  edimate,  was 
prelented,  in  purfuance  of  a vote  palled  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions  in  1.792,  with  an  elegant  fiber  cup.  The  front  of  the 
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building  is  of  white  done  with  a rudicated  bafement,  and 
ornamented  witli  four  three-quarter  columns  fupporting  ape- 
diment.  The  corn  exchange,  apartments  for  the  courts  of 
afiize  and  fi-ffions,  an  aiTcrr.bly  room,  and  other  convenient 
offices,  are  within  the  walls  of  this  building.  Contiguous 
to  it  is  a neatly  fculptured  conduit ; to  which  the  water  is 
brought  from  a fpring  about  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant. 
When  the  original  conduit  was  bruit  is  unknown  ; the  pre- 
fent  was  eredled  a few  years  ago  chiefly  from  fubfeription  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  which  the  Sun  and  Royal  Exchange 
fire  offices  contributed  too/,  each.  The  church  is  a lpa- 
cious  handfome  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  the  body 
is  modern,  and  was  eredled  from  defigns  by  Mr.  Johnfon,  in 
place  of  the  more  ancient  part,  which  fell  to  the  ground  on 
the  night  of  January  17th,  tSco.  At  the  well  end  is  a 
fquare  flint  tower  with  pinnacles.  When  the  original  church 
was  founded  is  uncertain  ; but  from  an  infeription  which 
was  placed  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  centre  aide,  it  appears 
to  have  been  repaired  by  fubfeription,  anno  1424.  In  this 
town  is  a free  grammar-fehool,  founded  and  liberally  endowed 
in  1332  bv  Edward  VI.,  on  the  petition  of  fir  William  Pe- 
tre,  kn’ght ; fir  Walter  Mildmay,  knight,  then  one  of  the 
general  fupervifors  of  the  court  of  augmep.tations ; fir 
Henry  Tyrrell,  knight;  and  Thomas  Mildmay,  efq.  The 
governors  were  at  the  fame  time  conllituted  a body  corpo- 
rate. The  fchool-houfe  was  rebuilt  1782  by  R.  Benyou, 
efq.  then  adfing  governor,  on  the  iite  of  a more  ancient  one, 
which  was  eredled  by  fir  John  Tyrrell,  bart  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  further  provided  for  by  two  charity-fchools 
fupported  by  voluntary  fubfeription  ; one  founded  Auguft 
17,  17 14,  for  fifty  boys  ; the  other  in  April  1 7 14,  for  twenty 
girls.  The  fchool-houfe  (lands  at  the  north-eall  corner  of 
the  church-yard  ; adjoining  to  it  are  three  alms-houfes  for 
decayed  families.  The  bridge,  eredled  by  bifhop  Maurice, 
over  the  Chelmer,  having  greatly  decayed,  was  rebuilt  with 
one  arch  in  1787  from  a defign  by  Mr.  Johnfon.  This 
bridge  unites  the  hamlet  of  MouKham  with  Chelmsford. 
Near  it,  on  the  MouKham  fide,  (lands  the  county  gaol,  a 
fpacious  and  well-arranged  (lone  building,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1773,  by  an  architedl  named  Hylyard,  but  has 
fince  been  much  improved  and  completed  by  Mr.  Johnfon. 
The  front  is  formed  by  a commodious  houfe  occupied  by 
the  gaoler ; from  which,  wellward,  extends  a large  paved 
yard,  terminated  by  the  hofpital  or  ward  for  female  crirni- 
.nals,  and  a very  neat  and  convenient  chapel.  On  the  north 
fide,  next  the  river,  is  a double  range  of  cells  ; and  beyond, 
another  large  yard,  fecured  by  a wall  and  iron  palifadoes, 
appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  convidls  employed  in  picking 
oakum  and  making  ropes.  On  the  fouth  fide,  extends  a 
range  of  feparate  cells  for  condemned  criminals,  behind 
which,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  a paved  yard,  are  apartments 
for  debtors,  conveniently  difp  fcd.  Every  yard  is  provided 
with  excellent  fpring  water,  which,  with  the  general  atten 
tion  to  cleanlinefs,  greatly  contributes  to  the  health  of  the 
prifoners.  The  population  of  Chelmsford  as  returned  under 
the  late  adl  was  37  55,  the  houfes  653.  The  fnrrounding 
country  is  extremely  pleafant  and  fertile:  the  foil  confills 
principally  of  a deep  rich  loam,  intermixed  with  veins  of 
gravel.  Several  flouriftiing  plantations  of  hops  are  elta- 
blifhed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the  lalt  feven  years, 
two  extenfive  ranges  of  barracks,  with  accommodations  for 
upwards  of  4000  troops,  have  been  eredled  in  this  parifh  ; 
the  larged  at  the  well  end  of  the  town,  the  other  on  the 
fouthern  fide.  At  a fmall  diflance  wed  of  the  latter  begins 
a line  of  embankment  for  detending  the  approach  to  the 
metropolis,  confiding  of  liar  batteries  and  parapets.  It  has 
been  earned  a confiderable  way  in  a fouth-ead  direction, 


but  is  not  yet  completed  to  the  extent  propofed.  This  line 
is  one  among  the  numerous  works  now  carrying  on  in  this 
country  to  protedl  the  metropolis  in  cafe  of  invafion, 
Chelmsford  is  29  miles  from  London  ; has  a weekly  market 
on  Fridays  and  annual  fairs.  About  one  mile  from 
this  town  is  MouKham -hall,  the  feat  and  manor  of  the  Miid- 
mays,  which,  prior  to  the  Norman  conqueit,  was  parcel  of 
the  podelTions  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter’s  Well- 
minder.  Morant’s  Elidory  of  Effex,  2 vols.  fol.  Salmon’s 
Hi  dory  of  Effex,  fol.  Hidory  of  Effex,  6 vols.  8vo. 

Chelmsford,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex  and  (late  of  Maffachufetts,  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  of  Merrimack  river,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Boiion,  and 
containing  1 144  inhabitants.  This  town  is  connedled  with 
Dracut  by  a bridge  over  the  river  at  Pawtucket  falls,  of  in- 
genious conftrudlion.  Thecourfeof  the  Middlefex  canal, 
defigned  to  conned!  the  waters  of  Merrimack  with  tbofe  of 
Bodon  harbour,  will  be  foutherly  through  the  ead  part  of 
Chelmsford. 

CHELONE,  in  Botany , (from  a tortoife)  Linn, 

gen.  748  Scrtb.  1003.  Wild.  1139,  1140.  Juff  137.  Vent. 
2.  362.  Grert.  318.  Galane  Fr.  Clafs  and  Ord.  Diclynamia 
angrofpermia.  Nat.-  Ord.  Perfonatat , Linn.  Vent.  Blgno - 
nis%  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  permanent,  one  leafed,  five-cleft; 
fegments  eredl,  egg-fhaped.  Cor.  monopetalous,  ringent; 
tube  cylindrical,  very  (hort  ; throat  inflated,  oblong,  con- 
vex above,  flat  below  ; border  clofed,  fmall;  upper  lip  ob- 
tufe,  emarginate  ; lower  lip  nearly  equal  to  the  upper,  (lightly 
trifid.  Stam.  filamentsconcealed  undertbe  back  of  the  corolla  ; 
four  fertile,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth.  Pjjl.  Germ  fu- 
perior,  egg-ihaped  ; dyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  da- 
mens  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  egg-fiiaped,  two- 
celled,  two-valved,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seals  numerous, 
roundidi. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  rudiment  of  a fifth  damen, 
Capfule  two-celled. 

Obf.  In  mod  fpecies  the  partition  of  the  cells  is  double, 
formed  by  the  indexed  margins  of  the  valves,  and  not  connate 
with  the  receptacle;  but  in  C.  pentdemon  it  is  parallel  to 
the  valves,  and  not  connedled  with  them. 

* Barren  jUament  fmoolh. 

Sp.  T.  C.  glabra,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Excluding  part  of  the 
fynonyms,  Mart.  1.  Lam  1.  Willd.  1.  (C.  acadienfis  flore 
albo  ; Tourn.  Adi.  1706.  tab.  7.)  White  Chelone,  or 
Humming-bird  tree.  “ Leaves  petioled,  lanceolate,  obfo- 
letely  ferrated;  upper  ones  oppofite.”  Root  perennial, 
thick,  fibrous,  creeping.  Stems  three  feet  high,  eredl,  nearly 
fimple,  cylindrical, or  obfenrely  four-cornered,  nearly  fmooth, 
green,  diffifh,  on  (hort  petioles.  Flowers  white,  almoll  fef- 
file,  in  (hort  clofe  terminal  fpikes  ; uoper  lip  vaulted  like 
the  back  of  a tortoife,  whence  the  generic  name.  Seeds  fur- 
rounded  with  a membranous  border.  A native  of  North 
America.  2.  C.  obliqua,  Mart.  Wild.  (C.  glabra,  Gaert. 
tab. 34.  fig.  6.  C.  glabra  (2.  Lam.  C.  floribus,  colore  rofas 
damalcenae  ; Gron.  Virg.  Mill.  Ic.  tab.  93.  Digitalis  ma- 
riana  ; Rai.  Supp.  397.  Pluk.  Mant.  tab.  34S.  fig.  3.) 
Purple  Chelone.  “ Leaves  petioled,  lanceolate,  oblique, 
deeply  ferrated  ; all  oppofite.”  Roots  perennia',  lefs  creep- 
ing. Flowers  bright  purple.  A native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  flowering  in  Auguft.  La  Marck  afferts,  contrary 
to  all  other  authors,  that  there  is  not  the  rudiment  of  a 
barren  anther  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  fpecies.  3.  C. 
melltoides,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  279.  Lam.  4.  Wild.  3.  Ford. 
Comment.  Goett.  9.  p.  35.  (Ourifia;  Juff.  100-  Commerf.) 
“ Root-leave,,  petioled,  egg-ihaped,  ferrated  ; (tern  ones  op- 
pofite, embracing  the  dem  ; peduncles  long;  calyxes  cili- 
ated.” 
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ated.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  decumbent,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  root  leaves.  Leaves  cinereous  underneath,  flight ly 
reived.  Flowers  purple.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered  ; 
corolla  curved  ; rudiment  of  a fifth  ftamen,  refembling  an 
obtufe  point  between  the  fmaller  ftamens  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  corolla.  A native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Juf- 
fieu,  not  being  able  to  find  the  rudiment  of  the  fifth  ftamen 
in  the  dried  fpecimen  fent  by  Commerfon,  formed  for  it  his 
genus  ourifia.  4.  C.  barba/a,  Willd.  4.  Cavan,  icon.  3.  tab. 
242.  (C.  formofa,  Wend.Obf.51.  C.  ruellioides,  And. 

Rep.  tab.  ,34.)  “ Root-leaves  petioled,  fpatulate-lan- 

ceolate,  quite  entire  ; Item  ones  lanceolate,  felfile  ; pedun- 
cles long  ; lower  lip  of  the  corolla  bearded.”  Root  peren- 
nial. Leaves  oppolite.  Flowers  fcarlet,  nodding,  in  a ter- 
minal panicle  ; partial  peduncles  two,  three,  or  four-flower- 
ed : fegments  of  the  calyx  obtufe  ; lower  lip  of  the  corolla 
with  three  acute  reflexed  fegments  ; inner  part  of  the  throat 
cloathed  with  a denfe  yellow  pubefcence.  A native  of 
Mexico. 

* * Barren  filament,  bearded  near  the  top. 

5 . C.  pubejeens.  C.  Pentftemon,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  3.  Mant. 
415.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  2.  Iiluft.  pi.  5'2§*  Pentftemon, 
Mitch,  gen.  14.  Pentftemon  pubefeens,  Willd.  2.  Dra- 
cocephalus,.  Morif.  Hilt.  ,3.  tab.  21.  fig.  2,  3.  Cynoryn- 
chium,  Pink.  Mant.  62.)  “ Stem  pubefeent  ; leaves  em- 

bracing the  Item  ; panicle  dichotomous.”  Root  perennial. 
Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical,  branched  in  its  up- 
per part.  Leaves  oppolite,  lanceolate,  entire,  or  very  ob- 
fcurely  toothed  •,  lower  ones  narrowing  into  a petiole. 
Flowers  purple,  whitifh  about  the  throat  in  a terminal  pani- 
cle with  oppofite  ramifications ; tube  the  length  of  the  ca- 
lyx ; upper  lip  fhort,  obtufely  bifid,  reflexed ; lower  lip 
three-lobed,  reflexed  at  the  fides ; barren  filament  broader 
toward  the  top,  longitudinally  bearded.  Seeds  without  a 
membranous  border.  A native  of  Virginia.  It  varies  in 
having  broader  or  narrower  leaves.  6.  C.  hirfuta.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  2.  Mart.  3.  Lam.  3.  (Pentftemon  hirfuta,  Wild.  1. 
Digitalis  Virginiana,  Pluk.  Mant.  64.)  “ Stem  and  leaves 

hairy.”  According  to  Miller  nearly  allied  to  C.  glabra, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  hairinefs  of  the  Hem  and  leaves,  and 
fuperior  whitenels  of  the  flowers.  Linnxus,  on  the  other 
hand,  fufpefts  it  to  be  a variety  of  the  preceding.  7 . C. 
hevigata.  Pentftemon  laevigata,  Willd.  3.  Chelone,  Ar- 
duin.  Spec.  tab.  5.  Digitalis  perfoliata,  Morif.  Hilt.  2.  tab. 
8.  fig.  6.)  “ Stem  fmooth  ; lower  leaves  qu’te  entire.” 

Root  perennial.  Lower  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  petioled  ; 
upper  ones  embracing  the  Item,  lanceolate,  toothed.  Flowers 
violet.  A native  of  North  America.  8.  C.  campanulata, 
Mart.  5.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  tab.  29.  (C.  campanuloides,  And. 

Repos,  tab.  40.  Pentftemon  campanulata, Willd.  4.)  “ Stem 
fmooth;  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate;  all  fharply  ferrated.” 
Root  perennial.  Stems  a foot  and  half  high,  cylindrical. 
Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  or  embracing  the  Item,  green  above, 
paler  underneath.  Flowers  purple  or  violet,  in  a long  loofe 
terminal  fpike  ; peduncles  axillary,  Angle  ; lower  ones  two- 
flowered.  A native  of  Mexico. 

Ohf.  The  Pentftemon  of  Willdenow  differs  from  his  Che- 
lone in  nothing  but  the  bearded  barren  filament,  a charac- 
ter certainly  too  trifling  to  conftitute  a generic  diftinftion. 
Every  one  muft  be  glad  to  get  fairiy  rid  of  fo  harfh  and  in- 
diferiminatinsr  a name. 

O 

Chelone,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of  the 
ifland  of  Cos,  fo  named  by  Paufanias. 

CHELONIDES,  a marfh  of  Africa  in  interior  Libya, 
according  to  Ptolemy.  This  was  a lake  formed  by  the  river 
Gir. 

CHELONISCUS,  in  Zoology , the  name  given  by  Co- 
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lumna  to  the  fpecies  of  Armadillo,  called  Dafypus  quadrt- 
cinBus  by  Gmeiin,  which  fee. 

CHELON1TES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Strabo  calls  it  Chelonates.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  the  prefent  Cape  Tornefe. 

CHELONITES  Sinus,  a gulf  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus;  commencing  at  the 
promontory  Ichthys,  and  terminating  at  jfardani  Sepulchrum. 

CHELONITES,  a flone  faid  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
tortoifes,  and  to  have  the  faculty  of  refilling  poifon. 

The  word  is  formed  from  a tortvife. 

Some  confound  the  chelonites  with  the  bufonites,  or  toad* 
ftones. 

CHELONITIDES,  or  Catathrte,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, two  fmall  iflands  of  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy : who  places  them  above  the  port  called  “ Theon  So- 
teron.” 

CHELONOPHAGI,  a people  of  Arabia,  inhabiting 
the  dpferts  that  lie  between  Egypt  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  ac- 
cording to  Mela.  Strabo  fays  that  they  caft  their  dead  into 
the  lea. — Alfo,  a people  of  Alia,  who  inhabited  a corner  of 
Caramnnia,  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. — Alfo  a peo- 
ple of  Ethiopia,  who  not  only  ufed  the  flefh  of  tortoifes  for 
food,  but  likewife  covered  their  huts  or  cottages  with  the 
(hells  of  thefe  animals.  As  in  fize  and  figure  thefe  (hells 
refembled  a fmall  fifliing  vefftl,  the  Chelonophagi  employed 
them  as  boats  on  fome  occafions. 

CHELSEA,  in  Geography , a large  and  populous  village 
of  England  in  the  county  of  Middlelex,  fituate  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames,  and  famous  for 
its  college  or  hofpital.  See  Hospital. 

Ch elsea,  called  by  the  ancient  natives  “ Winnifimet,” 
a town  of  America,  in  Suffolk  county  and  the  (late  of 
Maffachufetts,  containing  472  inhabitants.  Before  its  in- 
corporation in  1738  it  was  a ward  of  the  town  of  Bofton. 
It  is  fit,uated  north-eafterly  of  the  metropolis,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  the  ferry  acrofs  the  harbour,  called  Winnifimet. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Orange  county  in  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont, having  239  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a diftrift  of  the  town 
of  Norwich  in  Connefticut.  See  Norwich. 

CHELTENHAM,  a town  of  Gloucefterfhire,  Eng- 
land, mo*e  celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  its  medici- 
nal vvater  than  for  any  other  circumftance,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Chilt  or  Chelt,  which 
flows  on  the  fouth  fide  in  its  paffage  to  the  Severn  at  Wain- 
lode.  By  a peculiar  cuftom  of  the  manor  confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament,  though  lands  defeend  as  by  common  law,  yet  the 
eldeft  female  inherits  folely.  The  fituationof  Cheltenham  is 
extremely  pleafant : open  to  the  vale  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ; 
but  (heltered  on  the  north-eall  by  the  immenfe  amphi- 
theatre formed  by  the  Cotfwold  hills,  which  terminate 
abruptly  at  the  difiance  of  two  miles  to  the  north-eaft.  The 
houfes  are  principally  ranged  in  one  ftreet,  which  extends 
nearly  a mile  in  length.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  century,  when  the  fanative  qualities  of  the  Jprings  were 
firft  noticed,  the  buildings  have  progreffively  improved,  both 
in  appearance  and  numbers,  and  efpecially  within  the  lad 
twelve  years.  Many  neat  manfions  have  alfo  been  erefted 
in  the  vicinity,  the  principal  of  which  is  Bays-Hill  Lodge , an 
elegant  building,  erefted  for  the  late  Earl  of  Fauconberg,  in 
the  year  1781  ; and  diftinguifhed  as  the  refidence  of  their 
prefent  majefties  during  their  viiit  to  Cheltenham  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1788.  The  Spring  or  Spa,  as  it  is  called  by  way 
of  diftinftion,  was  firft  obferved  to  pcffefs  medicinal  virtues 
in  the  year  1716:  the  difcovery  of  its  qualities  appears  to 
have  arifen  from  accident,  but  the  immediate  caufe  is  uncer- 
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tain.  It  rifes  about  fix  feet  below  the  fnrface  of  a meadow, 
which  is  about  half  a mile  fouth  of  the  town  ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Short,  the  water  is  “ a 
neutral,  purgative  chalybeate.”  It  continued  open  for  two 
years  from  its  difcovery,  but  was  then  railed  in  ; and  in 
1721,  was  let  by  the  then  owner,  Mr.  Mafon,  for  the  fum 
of  6i/.  per  annum.  In  1738  it  became  the  property  of  cap- 
tain H.  Shillicorne,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mafon  : this  gentleman  erefted  a brick  pavilion  or 
dome,  on  four  arches,  over  the  well ; formed  feveral  conti- 
guous walks,  and  built  a commodious  room  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  company.  About  the  fame  time  a long  avenue 
of  lime  trees  was  planted.  Several  fimilar  improvements 
have  been  fince  made.  The  beneficial  efFefts  of  this  fpring 
have  proved  an  increafing  fource  of  wealth  to  the  town  ; its  vi- 
fitors,  however,  have  been  fo  numerous,  that  it  was  feared  the 
waters  would  not  have  been  fufficient  tofupply  the  increafing 
demand.  In  17S8,  at  the  depth  of  about  50  feet,  a fpring 
was  difeovered,  and  was  found  to  poffefs  all  the  fpecific  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  the  other,  and  to  be  much  more  copious : 
a circumdance  which  enabled  the  proprietor  to  afford  a 
more  condant  fupply  for  every  neceffary  occafion.  A new 
fpring  was  difeovered,  in  1803,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jamefon, 
who  has  deferibed  the  water  as  fomewhat  refembling  that  at 
Harrowgate,  in  Yorkfhire,and  containingrathera  greaterpro- 
portion  of  fulphureous  gas  than  the  other  wells.  The  amufe- 
ments  of  Cheltenham  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  moll  other 
places  of  public  refort  : the  feafon  is  from  May  to  the  end 
of  November.  The  affembly-rooms  are  fpacious  and  hand- 
i'ome  ; and  a new  theatre  has  been  lately  completed  on  an 
enlarged  plan,  under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Watfon.  The 
hotel  and  principal  lodging-houfes  are  handfomely  and  con- 
veniently fitted  up.  The  church,  fituated  near  the  center 
of  the  town,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  a large  and  elegant  fa- 
bric dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  for  the  mod  part,  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  An  hofpital  for  fix  poor 
men  and  women,  and  a free  fchool,  were  founded  here,  in  the 
year  1574,  by  Richard  Pate,  Efq.  Queen  Elizabeth  in- 
creafed  the  endowments.  By  a fubfequent  benefaction,  two 
fcholars  educated  at  the  free  fchool  are  fent  to  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford.  Some  other  fchools  are  alfo  edablifhed  in 
this  town  ; and  a peculiar  charity  was  indituted,  about  the 
year  1 800,  called  the  “ Cheltenham  repofitory , for  the  recep- 
tion and  fale  of  works  of  ingenuity  and  indudry,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lick  and  indudrious  poor  This  edablifhment 
originated  with  the  fair  fex,  and  is  principally  managed  by  a 
committee  of  females.  The  population  of  this  paridi  was 
Rated  in  the  late  return  to  be  3074;  the  number  of  houfes 
710.  Cheltenham  is  94  miles  N.W.  from  London,  has  a 
market  on  Thurfdayp,  and  three  annual  fairs. 

About  two  miles  from  Cheltenham,  in  the  parifh  of 
Bifhop’s  Cleeve,  is  Southam  Houfe,  a venerable  and  far-famed 
manfion,  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Bagfhott  de  la  Bere, 
Efq.  whole  father,  William  Bagdrott,  Efq.  of  Prefbury, 
affirmed  the  name  de  la  Bere,  in  purfuanee  of  the  will  of 
his  uncle,  Kynard  de  la  Bere,  Efq.  who,  dying  without 
iffue  in  1735,  bequeathed  to  him  this  edate.  Leland 
mentions  this  houfe  as  recently  built  by  Sir  John  Hud- 
dledone,  at  the  time  he  made  his  furvey  by  command  of 
Henry  VIII. ; and  it  yet  retains  as  much,  or  more,  per- 
haps, of  its  original  form,  as  any  other  domedic  building 
in  England  of  that  era.  Atkins’s  Hidory  of  Glouceder- 
fhire,  fol. 

CHELVA,  or  Xelva,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia  ; 6 leagues  S.W.  of  Segorba 
CHELUM,  a river  of  India.  See  BihaTj. 


CHE'LY,  St.,  D’Aubrac,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didriCf  of  Efpalion ; 7 leagues  N.E.  of  Rhodez.  The  place 
contains  1475,  and  the  canton  3S°3  inhabitants  : the  terri- 
tory comprehends  137^  kiliometres,  and  5 communes. 

Chely,  St.,  d’Apcher,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didrift 
ofMarejols;  7 leagues  N. N.W.  of  Mende.  N.  lat.  440  48'. 
E.  long.  30  to'. 

CHELYDOREA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  which  belonged  partly  to  Arcadia,  and 
partly  to  Achaia.  This  mountain  feparated  the  territory 
of  the  Phenaeates  from  that  of  the  Pellenseans,  according  to 
Paufanias,  1.  viii.  Arcad.  c.  7. 

CHELYS, 'among  the  Ancients,  a mufical  indrument  of 
the  dringed  kind,  faid  to  be  invented  by  Mercury,  and 
formed  of  a {hell  found  in  the  river  Nile,  at  the  time  of  low 
water.  This  was  a fpecies  of  guitar,  either  thrummed  with 
the  fingers,  or  twanged  with  a quill. 

CHELYSMA,  in  Antiquity,  a thick  piece  of  wood 
which  the  Greeks  fixed  to  the  keels  of  their  fhips,  to  fave 
them  from  being  worn  or  broken.  It  was  alfo  called 
cuneus. 

CHEMA,  according  to  Blancard,  is  the  name  of  a cer- 
tain meafure  fometimes  mentioned  by  the  Greek  phyficians, 
and  which  he  thinks  contains  two  fpoonfuls. 

The  determined  weight  of  this  quantity  cannot  be  accu- 
rately afeertained,  in  confequence  of  the  different  fpecific 
gravities  of  different  fubdancts  : jud  as,  at  prefent,  the 
word  fpoonful  is  ufed  in  a vague  and  undetermined  fenfe, 
efpecially  with  refpeft  to  ftrbdances,  of  which  it  is  a matter 
of  indifference  whether  a little  more  or  a little  lefs  be  ufed. 

CHEMACH,  or  Kemach,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Caramania. 

CHEMAL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fidan  ; 120  miles  S.  of  Suder. 

CHEMAZZE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mayenne,  and  didrift  of  Chateau-Gonthier ; ii  league 
S.W.  of  it. 

CHEME,  among  the  Romans,  was  a liquid  meafure, 
containing  the  fifth  part  of  a cyathus. 

CHE-MEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 20  miles  S.S.W. 
pf  Kia-hing. 

CHEMENS,  in  Mythology,  a denomination  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  to  a fort  of  genii  or 
fpirits,  who  are  fuppofed  by  them  to  watch  over  the  con- 
cerns of  men  : evtry  -man,  in  their  apprehenfion,  having  a 
Chemen  to  himfelf.  Tney  prefent  to  thefe  Chtmens  offer- 
ings of  their  firll-fiuits,  which  they  place  on  a table  made 
of  rufhes  at  the  corner  of  their  huts,  where  thefe  genii,  as 
they  corceive,  affemble  to  partake  of  the  oblation. 

CHEME  RE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
departmenr  of  the  Mayenne,  and  didrift  of  Laval  5 4^ 
leagues  S.E.  of  it. 

CPIEMERY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  didrift  of  Sedan  ; 7 miles  S.  of  it. 

CHEMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  their  facrifices,  to  Egypt,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch. 

CHEMICAL  glaffes , how  to  cement  when  cracked. 
See  CLEMENT. 

Chemical  veffels.  See  Vessels. 

CHEMILLE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Beaupreau  7 3^  leagues  N.E.  of 

Chollet. 
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Chollet.  The  place  contains  3112,  and  the  canton  10,386 
inhabitants  j the  territory  includes  310  kiliometres,  and  10 
communes. 

CHEMIN,  Convert , Covert,  or  Covered  Way,  in  For- 
tification, is  a fpace  five  or  fix  toifes  broad,  adjoining  to  the 
counterfcarps  of  the  ditches,  and  going-  quite  round  the 
works  of  a fortification.  It  is  covered  by  the  inner  part  of 
the  glacis,  which  ferves  as  a parapet  to  it,  and  is  raifed  from 
6 to  7^  feet  high.  The  glacis  terminates  in  an  eafy  Hope 
towards  the  field,  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  toifes  from 
the  creft  of  it.  The  covert  way  is  generally  palifaded 
throughout  its  whole  extent  ; has  traverfes  to  prevent  its 
being  exploded  from  without,  and  has  places  of  arms  in  its 
re-entering  angles. 

Chemin  Creux,  a hollow  way.  See  Ravin. 

Chemin  des  Rondes,  a fpace  left  between  the  rampart 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  revetement  of  mafonry  in  a forti- 
fied place,  as  a pafTage  for  the  rondes  or  rounds.  The  old 
works  at  Portfmouth,  to  wit,  thofe  round  the  town,  having 
a complete  revetement,  have  alfo  a chemin  des  rondes  ; where- 
as the  new  works  round  the  Common  and  the  Dock-yard, 
having  only  a demi-revetement,  have  no  chemin  des  rondes. 

Chemin,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Dole.  The  place  contains  242,  and  the  canton 
6952  inhabitants  • the  territory  includes  130  kiliometres, 
and  16  communes. 

CHEMINAIS,  T imoleon,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
French  preacher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1652,  and  entered 
among  the  Jtfuits  in  1667.  After  having  taught  the  lan- 
guages and  rhetoric  for  fome  time  in  their  fchool  at  Orleans, 
he  gained  great  applaufe  by  preaching  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
failles ; and  before  the  appearance  of  Mafiilon,  was  reckoned 
the  mod  pathetic  of  the  French  preachers.  But  his  health 
declined  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ; aud  when  he  was  un- 
able to  preach,  he  went  every  Sunday,  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  into  the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  inftrudling  the 
poor.  His  courfe  of  fervice,  however,  was  terminated  in 
his  3 St h year.  After  his  death,  three  volumes  of  his  fer- 
mons  were  publifhed  by  Bretonneau,  and  have  been  feveral 
times  reprinted.  He  alfo  wrote  “ Les  Sentimens  de  Piete,” 
1691,  1 2 mo.  ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a talent  for  light 
and  familiar  poetry.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hift. 

CHEMINON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne  • jo  miles  E.  of  Vitry-le-Fran- 
cois. 

CHEMISE,  Shirt.  This  word  is  not  much  in  ufe  as 
a military  term ; but  when  it  is  employed  as  one,  it  mod 
frequently  denotes  a thin  wall  or  revetement  againft  the  in- 
ner flepe  of  a work,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  tumbling 
down.  The  fame  word  is  alfo  ufed  fometimes  for  exprefiing 
the  exterior  revetement  of  the  rampart  of  a work. 

Chemise  de  coup  de  main  de  J'urprife,  a number  of  Hurts 
of  linen,  or  cloth  well  whitened,  which  a general  or  com- 
manding officer  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  for  his  troops,  when 
he  attempts  a coup  de  main,  or  furprife,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  in  a mixture  or  melee,  to  dillinguifh  one  another  from 
the  enemy. 

Chemise  de  feu,  a French  fea- term,  employed  to  denote 
feveral  pieces  of  old  fails  of  different  fizes,  which,  after  they 
have  been  well  pitched  and  thoroughly  foaked  in  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  as  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  &c.  may  be 
nailed  to  an  enemy’s  fhip  on  boarding  her,  and  when  fet  on 
fire  to  confume  her. 

Chemise  de  maille,  or  de  mai/les,  a fhirt  of  mail,  or  a fort 
of  body  lining  made  of  feveral  feales  or  lings  of  iron,  which 
was  worn  under  the  coat  as  a kind  of  defenfive  armotfr  to 
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proteft  the  body  of  a man.  To  this  chemife  they  alfo 
gave  the  name  of  gollette. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  fcience  of  chemiftry  may  be  de- 
fined, a knowledge  of  thofe  attractions  which  take  place  at 
infenfible  diftances  between  the  heterogeneous  particles  of 
matter.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  takes  place  not  orily 
between  heterogeneous  but  homogeneous  bodies,  between 
mafl'es  as  well  as  particles,  between  bodies  that  are  at  a dii- 
tance  from  each  other  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  in  contaCt : 
hence  magnitude,  form,  and  diltance,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  elements  of  mathematical  inveftigation  mufl  be  the  bafis 
of  all  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  The  cafe, 
is  very  different  with  regard  to  chemical  inquiries  : the  fuh- 
jeCts  of  thefe  are  particles  of  matter,  both  the  magnitude  and 
form  of  which,  and  the  diilances  within  which  they  aCt  on 
each  other,  are  wholly  incapable,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme minutenefs,  of  being  appreciated.  The  elements, 
therefore,  of  mathematical  calculation  cannot  be  applied  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  fcience  of  chemiftry  is  comparatively  of  late  origin, 
although  many  chemical  arts,  fuch  as  metallurgy,  pharmacy, 
cookery,  the  preparation  of  vinous  liquors,  dyeing,  tanning, 
glafs-making,  &c.  can  boaft  of  a very  high  antiquity.  Nei- 
ther among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  till 
after  the  age  of  Conftantine,  are  there  any  traces  of  che- 
miftry,  unlefs  fome  obfeure  and  idle  fpeculations  about  the 
four  elements,  as  entering  into  the  compolition  of  natural 
bodies,  may  be  dignified  with  this  appellation.  For  this  a 
double  caufe  may  be  affigned  : in  the  firft  place,  it  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  age  to  make  experiment  precede  theory  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  hardly  any  of  the  agents  that  are 
even  the  moll  indifpenfible  in  chemical  inquiries  were  as  yet 
difeovered.  None  of  the  acids  were  known  except  the 
acetous  ; and  of  the  alkalies,  foda  was  the  only  one  of  which 
even  a very  imperfedl  knowledge  had  as  yet  been  obtained. 
The  conquefls  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  feventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  deftrudtive  a3  they  were  to  the  religion  and  civi- 
lization of  thofe  countries  which  they  occupied,  appear  to 
have  given  the  firft  ferious  impulfe  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry* 
in  the  weft.  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Geber,  and  other  Arabian 
phyficians,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europe  many  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  and 
made  great  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducing  pro- 
ceffes,  particularly  diftillations.  The  three  mineral  acids 
were  difeovered,  the  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalies  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  each  other,  the  preparation  of  alcohol  was 
made  known,  the  activity  of  the  newly-difcovered  menftrua 
was  diredled  upon  the  metals,  and  the  golden  age  of  alche- 
my commenced. 

The  converfion  of  the  bafer  metals  into  gold  was  now  the 
objedl  that  for  the  moft  part  occupied  the  attention  of  che- 
mifts  for  feveral  centuries,  and  an  immenfity  of  time,  labour, 
and  ingenuity  was  wafted  in  this  vifionary  purfuit : it  was 
attended,  however,  with  this  incidental  advantage,  that  a 
confiderable  dexterity  of  operating  was  thus  acquired,  and 
many  new  fubllances  and  valuable  fadls  were  difeovered, 
which  perhaps,  without  this  ftrong  incentive,  would  have 
remained  much  longer  in  obfeurity.  In  the  15th  century, 
when  the  ardour  of  alchemy  began  to  decline,  a frefh  motive 
for  chemical  purfuits  began  to  he  developed,  by  the  happy 
application  of  them  to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  a German  monk,  of  the  name  of  Bafil 
Valentine,  who,  in  his  “ Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii,” 
communicated  to  the  public  a number  of  valuable  antimonial 
medicines,  and  difeovered  the  volatile  alkali.  The  fuccefg 
attending  thefe  new  preparations,  the  controverfy  which 
they  occafioned,  and  the  recent  difeovery  of  the  art  of 
4 E 2 printing, 
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printing1,  all  contributed  to  give  a vigour  to  cliemtftry 
which  it  had  never  felt  before  ; and  from  this  period  its  pro- 
grefs  was  rapidly  accelerated.  Ifaac  Hollandus,  though 
deeply  tinged  with  alchemical  notions,  eminently  contributed 
to  direCt  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  and  fuccelfors 
to  the  improvement  of  metallurgical  precedes,  and  cleared 
the  way  for  George  Agricola,  whofe  malterly  work,  “ De 
Re  Metallica,”  liberated  metallurgy  for  ever  from  the 
trammels  of  alchemy,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  balls  of 
all  the  fplendid  difcoveries  by  which  this  branch  of  chemical 
art  has  lince  been  illuftrated.  Among  the  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors  of  thefe  three  able  men  occur  the  memorable  names 
of  Lazarus  Ercker,  Zwelfer,  Glafer,  Caffius,  Poterius, 
Van  Helmont,  Kunckel,  Glauber,  Kircher,  and  Conrin- 
gius,  to  whom  is  owing  the  difcovery  of  a multitude  of  new 
fubdances,  principally  among  the  clafs  of  compound  falts, 
as  well  as  many  improvements  of  apparatus,  and  of  thofe 
arts,  fuch  as  glafs-making,  which  are  more  ftriCtly  chemical. 
A fimilar  praife  is  due  to  Beecher,  who  is  dill  further  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  author  of  certain  fpeculations  on  inflammable 
earth,  which  fuggefted  to  Stahl  the  Arft  hint  of  that  theory 
which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  che- 
miltrv. 

A multitude  of  chemical  faCts  had  been  by  this  time  dif- 
covered,  but,  from  the  date  of  diforderly  confuiion  in  which 
they  were,  their  real  value  was  much  mifunderdood,  and 
their  mutual  connexion,  as  parts  of  a fylfem,  had  not  even 
begun  to  be  appreciated.  The  firft  traces  of  a philofophical 
arrangement  of  chemical  faCts  occur  in  the  “ Exercitium 
Chemicum”  and  “ Chemia  Philofophica”  of  Barner,  the 
former  publilhed  in  1670,  and  the  latter  in  1689,  which 
long  continued  to  be  the  text-books  of  lecturers  inchemidry, 
in  the  mod  celebrated  fchools  of  Europe.  In  1675,  Bohn, 
profedor  at  Leipfic,  wrote  a valuable  treatife,  (hewing  that 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  acid  and  alkaline  ferments  was  infuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  a large  number  of  chemical  phenomena, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  received  as  the  foundation  of  a 
philolophical  theory  of  this  fcience  ; and  in  1670,  Wedel 
publilhed  a work,  entitled  “ Non  Entia  Chernies,”  alfo 
with  the  view  of  exploding  fome  of  the  mod  popular  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  which  chemidry  was  at  this  time  infeCted. 
The  way  being  thus  in  fome  degree  cleared,  and  the  Cpirit 
of  experimental  invedigation  gaming  ground  rapidly,  the 
illullrious  Stahl  propofed  his  theory  of  phlogidon  or  inflam- 
mable earth,  in  his  “ Specimen  Becherianum,”  publilhed  in 
1703,  and  dill  more  fully  in  his  “ Fundamenta  Chemise,”  in 
1723,  and  thus  edablilhed  himfelf  for  nearly  80  years  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  chemical  world.  A few  modifi- 
cations of  the  Stahlian  theory,  of  no  great  importance,  were 
lucceflively  introduced  by  Boerhaave,  Junker,  and  Machy, 
and  with  thefe  chemids  reded  content,  till  the  difcovery  of 
the  gaffes  and  the  foundation  of  pneumatic  chemidry  by 
Hales,  Black,  Scheelc,  Cavendifh,  Priedley,  Bergman,  and 
Berthollet.  An  immenfe  crowd  of  new  and  highly  intereft- 
ing  faCts  was  now  offered  to  the  attention  of  chemids,  many 
of  which  appeared  wholly  irreconcileable  to  the  phlogidic 
theory  ; and  the  philofophic  genius  of  Lavoifier,  demon- 
ffrating  the  falfehood  of  the  popular  fylfem,  founded  a new 
and  more  comprehenflve  one  on  the  affinities  and  combinations 
of  oxygen  with  the  various  fubdancts  in  nature,  which, 
after  a reafonable  difeuffion,  has  been  generally  acquiefced 
in,  as  explaining  a great  number  of  pliaenomena  in  a manner 
much  more  confonant  to  the  general  mafs  of  chemical  faCts 
than  any  other,  though  by  no  means  entirely  free  either  from 
difficulty  or  error. 

1 he  fydem  of  Lavoifier  has  been  reprefented  by  many  of 
his  zealous  partizans  as  a general  theory  of  the  fcience  ; and 
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oxygen,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  confidered  a9  the 
great  agent  of  chemical  compolition  and  decompofition.  It 
is  manifeft,  however,  that  this  fubdance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mutual  action  of  the  metals,  the  earths,  the  al- 
kalies, and  the  Ample  inflammables,  into  none  of  which 
oxygen  enters  as  an  ingredient ; not  to  mention,  feme  of  the 
acids  and  compound  inflammables,  in  which  the  prefence  of 
this  principle  is  rather  inferred  than  demonflrated.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  higher  and  more  abdraCt  inquiries  concern- 
ing chemical  affinity  that  we  mud  have  recourfe  for  the 
phi/ofophy  of  the  fcience,  the  general  principles  applicable  to 
the  chemical  aCtion  upon  each  other  of  all  the  fubdances  in 
nature. 

The  above  (ketch  is  not  intended  as  a hidory  of  chemical 
difcoveries,  for  to  give  any  fatislaCtory  account  of  thefe 
would  require  more  minute  detail  than  would  be  proper  in 
this  place : we  have  accordingly  didributed  this  part  of  the 
fubjeCt  among  the  feveral  chemical  articles  contained  in  this 
work,  by  which  much  repetition  has  been  avoided,  and  the 
hidorical  notices  refpeCting  each  particular  fubjeCt  and  fub- 
dance have  been  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view. 

The  fubjeCts  of  chtmical  Icience  are  fo  prodigioufly  ex- 
tenfive  as  to  require  fome  claffitication,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  duly  aware  of  their  very  magnitude.  They  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  the  eight  following  heads : 

1.  General  Chemijlry,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
theoretical  includes  the  philofophy  of  chemidry,  or  chemical 
affinity,  and  thofe  extenfive,  but  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
general  fydems,  by  which  ingenious  men  have  at  different 
times,  and  with  various  fuccefs,  endeavou:  ed  to  link  together 
a large  number  of  chemical  phenomena.  The  practical  part 
comprehends,  in  general,  the  aCtion  of  all  the  Ample  fub- 
dances on  each  other. 

2.  Pneumatic  Chemi/lry,  the  invedigation  of  which  requires 
a peculiar  fet  of  apparatus,  and  includes  all  the  particulars  re- 
lative to  thofe  fubdances  that  exid  in  a date  of  eladic  fluidity. 

3.  j Metallurgical  Chemijlry,  which  treats  of  the  affay  of 
metallic  ores,  and  their  reduction  to  the  reguline  date,  both 
in  the  fmall  and  great  way. 

4.  Mineralogical  Chemi/lry , or  the  method  of  analydng 
minerals,  including  under  this  term  both  the  dony  minerals 
and  mineral  waters. 

5.  Animal  Chemijlry,  including  the  analyds.and  properties 
of  all  the  products  of  animalization,  and  the  conflderation  of 
thofe  vital  functions  which,  like  refpiration,  appear  to  be 
for  the  mod  part  decidedly  chemical. 

6.  V egetable  Chemijlry,  comprehending  not  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  produdds  of  vegetation,  but  with  fuch 
parts  of  the  phyflology  of  plants  as  can  be  explained  or  il- 
luftrated by  the  chemical  aCtion  of  their  food,  and  thofe 
atmofpheric  induences  to  which  they  are  expofed. 

7.  Meteorological  Chemijlry,  including  the  chemical  ana- 
lyfls  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  whole  fubjeCt  of  endiometry, 
as  well  as  the  connexion  of  chemical  agency,  with  all  the 
meteoric  phasnomena. 

8.  Technical  Chemijlry,  or  the  principles  and  precedes  of 
thofe  arts  and  manufactures  which  are  for  the  mod  part 
purely  chemical,  fuch  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  the  manufacture 
of  glafs,  porcelain,  and  pottery,  tanning,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  fpirituous  fermented  liquors. 

Befides  a reference  to  each  chemical  fubdance,  for  the 
hidory  of  its  difcovery,  and  the  particular  theory  connected 
with  it,  we  beg  leave  to  direCt  the  notice  of  the  reader,  who 
wifhes  for  further  and  more  general  information,  to  the  ar- 
ticles Acids,  Affinity  Chemical,  Alchemy,  Earths, 
Gas,  Heat,  Metals,  and  Metallization,  Oxygen, 
and  Phlogiston, 
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CHEMMIS,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  a town  of  Egypt, 
fitnated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  at  a full  half 
league  from  it.  The  Greek  name  is  Panopolis,  and  Chem- 
mis.  the  Egyptian  name,  ftill  fubfilts  in  that  of  Echmimm  or 
Achmim.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  yet  to  be  feen 
to  the  eaftward,  and  near  the  walls  that  furround  the  mo- 
dern town.  An  ancient  mofque  is  ftill  the  objebl  of  the  ve- 
neration of  the  Cbriftians,  who  pretend  that  it  was  formerly 
one  of  their  churches.  The  Copts  falfely  affert  that  it  had 
been  built  upwards  of  1000  years;  but  the  edifice  is  falling, 
and  its  unftable  confirmation  fufficiently  proves,  that  it  is  not 
the  vvorkmanfhip  of  a period  when  buildings  poffefted  greater 
folidity.  The  temple  is  fpacious,  and  has  levtral  entrances; 
its  periphery  is  lighted  by  a line  of  contiguous  windows. 
The  interior,  like  that  of  all  the  mofques  in  this  country,  ts 
a large,  empty,  and  naked  enclofure  ; hut  the  fmall  granite 
pillars  by  which  it  is  fupported,  and  which  were  taken  from 
among  the  ruins  of  Panopolis,  excite  admiration.  This  town 
in  its  prefent  ftate,  like  all  thofe  of  Egypt,  contains  a crowd 
of  priefteffes  addi&ed  to  the  moil  difgufting  fenfuality,  and 
who,  like  our  ftreet- walkers  in  Europe,  make  a trade  of  fell- 
ing the  femblance  of  pleafure.  The  Nile,  fays  Sonnini,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  furnifhes  fifh  in  great  abundance; 
That  which  is  moll  common  is  the  hayatle , a fpecies  of  Silu- 
rus,  which  grows  to  a great  fize  without  acquiring  any  ad- 
ditional flavour.  See  Achmim. 

CHEMNITZ,  Martin,  in  Biography , an  eminent  Lu- 
theran minifter,  was  born  in  1522,  at  Britzen  in  the  Marche 
of  Brandenburg,  and  educated  under  Melanfthon  at  Wit- 
temburg,  after  whofe  death  he  became  the  moll  celebrated 
divine  of  the  Auguftan  conftfiion.  Befides  his  Ikill  in  the- 
ology, he  was  alio  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
aftronomy.  His  counfel  and  fervices  were  much  fought  by 
the  Proteilant  princes  in  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  His  “ Ex- 
amination of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  pub- 
lilhed  at  Frankfort  in  1585,  was  held  in  eftimaticn  as  a hifto- 
rical  and  theological  work.  He  alfo  competed  a“  Harmony 
of  the  Gofpds,”  and  feveral  other  works.  At  Brunfwick, 
where  he  died  in  15S6,  he  was  30  years  a proftfior. 
Molheim.  E.  H.  vol.  iv. 

Chemnitz,  Bogeslaus-Philip,  grandfon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Stettin  in  1605,  followed  the  profeffion 
of  arms,  and  having  entered  firft  into  the  fervice  of  Plolland, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Sweden,  was  raifed  by  his  merit  to 
the  polls  of  counfellor  of  ftate  and  hiftoriographer.  Queen 
Chritlina  ennobled  him,  and  prefented  him  with  the  ellate 
of  Holftaedt  in  Sweden,  where  he  died  in  1678.  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  a “ Hillory  of  the  Swedifh  Wars  in  Ger- 
many,” 2 vols.  fol.  1648  and  1653,  bringing  down  the  hif- 
tory  to  1636,  and  much  efteemed,  particularly  the  ftcond 
volume,  which  was  compiled  from  materials  furnilhed  by 
count  Oxenftiern.  To  Chemnitz  is  attributed  another  work 
entitled  “ De  Ratione  Status  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,” 
printed  at  Stettin  in  1640,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Hippo- 
lytus  a Lapide,  and  impugning  the  claims  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  Moreri. 

Chemnitz,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of  Meilfen,  con- 
taining three  churches  and  an  hofpital ; 36  miles  W.  S.W. 
of  Drefden,  and  32  S.W.  of  Meilfen. 

Chemnitz.  See  Kamnitz. 

CHEMOSH,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  Moabites, 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  St.  Jerom  fuppofes  that  Chemolh 
and  Baal-Peor,  (which  fee)  were  both  names  of  one  and  the 
fame  idol,  not  very  different  from  Priapus,  which  is  infer- 
red from  the  indecent  ceremonies  ufed  in  their  worlhip. 
Others,  however,  deny  this  charge.  Dr.  Hyde  derives  Che- 


ram'll  from  the  Arabic  Ihamajh,  which  fignifies  gnats , 
(though  in  the  particular  dialedl  of  the  tribe  of  Hodail),  fup- 
pofiffig  it  to  have  been  an  ailrological  talifman  in  the  figure 
of  a gnat,  made  to  drive  away  thofe  infedts : and  Le  Clerc, 
who  takes  this  idol  for  the  Sun,  deduces  it  from  Camojha , 
a root  in  the  fame  tongue  fignifying  to  be fwiji. 

CHEMOSIS,  in  Surgery,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
accompanied  with  an  effufion  of  ferous  fluid,  See.  under  the 
tunica  conjuffiva,  which  caufes  the  white  of  the  eye,  as  it  were, 
to  overtop  the  tranfparent  cornea ; and  thus  to  produce  a fort 
of  xr‘lM  or  gaP>  at  their  place  of  union.  Galen  calls  this 
d'ifeaie  a red  and  flefhy  inflammation  of  the  cornea , as  it  feems 
to  be,  when  the  blood-velfels  are  greatly  diftended. 

Lightly  allringent  and  fedative  applications  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  this  cafe;  and,  if  the  veffels  be  very  turgid,  it 
may  be  proper  to  pundlure  them  freely  with  a lancet,  or 
even  to  remove  a portion  of  the  protruding  membrane.  Dr. 
Burghart,  in  a Chemojis  where  the  cornea  was  burft,  dilated 
the  opening,  and  extradit'd  the  cryftalline  lens,  which  had 
coftie  forward  before  the  iris.  The  elevation  of  tiie  tunica 
conjunctiva  will  fometimes  be  fo  confiderable,  as  abfolutely 
to  prevent  the  fhuttingof  the  eye-lids.  See  Ophthalmia. 

CKEMPV ALLAN,  in  Geography , a beautiful  city  of 
Mexico,  fituated  on  the  ccall  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  re- 
markable for  being  that  by  which  the  Spaniards  entered  the 
Mexican  empire. 

CHEMUNG,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  wefteru 
branch  of  Sufquehannah  river.  See  Tioga  river, 

Chemung,  a tovvnfhip  of  Tioga  county  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York.  It  has  Newton  W.  and  Owego  E.,  about 
160  miles  N.W.  from  New  York  city.  By  the  ftate  cenfus 
in  1796,  81  of  its  inhabitants  w'ere  electors. 

CHEN,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town,  which  according 
to  Steph.  Byz.  was  the  country  of  Myfon,  or  Mufon,  one 
of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece.  He  placed  it  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefus,  in  Laconia. 

CHENALOPEX,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by 
Moehring  to  the  great  Auk,  Alca  impennis  of  Linnteus, 
A lea  major  of  Briffon,  and  Grand  Pingouin  of  Buffon. — 
This  bird  has  the  bill  fulcated  and  compreffed,  and  an  oval 
fpot  of  white  on  each  fide  of  the  head  before  the  eyes.  It  is 
about  three  feet  long,  and  inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

CHENAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridl  of  Melle  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  St.  Maixent.  The 
place  contains  1036  and  the  canton  9475  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes  205  kiliometres  and  14  communes. 

CHENCE,  in  Old  Cujloms,  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as 
Amabyr. 

CHENCOUR,  or  Chemkou,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Armenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gurgiftan,  which  has  a beauti- 
ful caftle,  grand  caravanfaries,  and  feveral  mofques ; 160 
miles  N.E.  of  Erivan. 

CHENDI,  or  Chandi,  a large  village  of  Abyfiinia,. 
the  capital  of  its  diftridt,  in  the  province  of  Atbara,  the 
governor  of  which  is  called  in  difeourfe  Mek  el  Jaheleen, 
prince  of  the  Arabs  of  Beni  Koreifh,  who  are  all  fettled 
about  the  bottom  of  Atbara,  on  both  fidts  of  the  Magi- 
ran.  In  this  place  there  is  a tradition,  that  a woman, 
whofe  name  was  Hendaque,  once  governed  all  that  coun- 
try ; whence  one  might  imagine  that  this  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Candace ; for  w'riting  this  name  in  Greek 
letters,  it  would  be  no  other  than  Hendaque,  the  native, 
or  miftrefs,  of  Chendi  or  Chandi.  This  was  once  a town 
of  great  refort,  being  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
caravans  of  Sennaar,  Egypt,  Suakem,  and  Kordofan, 
efpscially  fmee  the  Arabs  have  cut  off  the  road  by  Don- 
3 gol% 
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-gola,  and  the  defert  of  Bahiouda.  Here  every  thing  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  at  Sennaar,  the  article  fuel  ex- 
cepted, for  wood  is  much  dearer  here  than  in  any  part  of 
Atbara,  fo  that  the  people  burn  camel’s  dung ; but  fire,  in- 
deed, would  be  unneceffary,  if  it  were  not  for  drefling 
vi&uals,  for  the  heat  is  fo  great  that  in  the  month  of 
October  the  thermometer  was  once  fo  high  as  1190;  and  in 
the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  the  weather  was  fo 
.fultry  that  many  perfons  dropped  down  dead  with  heat, 
both  in  the  town  and  the  villages  round  it.  Chendi  has 
about  250  houfes,  two  or  three  of  which  are  to'erable,  but 
the  reft  are  miferable  hovels  built  of  clay  and  reeds.  The 
women  of  Chendi  are  efteemed  the  moft  beautiful  in  Atbara, 
and  the  men  the  greateft  cowards.  N.  lat.  16“  3S'  35".  E. 
long.  330  24'  45". 

CHENDOUL,  a river  of  Afia  in  the  province  of 
Cabul,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the  Bi- 
jore  river,  and  runs  into  the  Kameh,  about  25  miles  E. 
of  Paifhawur. 

CHENE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Leman,  and  diftridf  of  Geneve  ; 2§  miles  E.  of  Geneva. 

Chene,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Vouziers  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mezieres.  The  place  contains 
1154,  and  the  canton  7248  inhabitants;  the  territory  in- 
cludes 215  kiliometres  and  18  communes. 

CHENENGO,  a river  of  America,  being  a branch  of 
the  Sufquehannah. 

Chenengo,  a poft  town  of  America,  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Tioga  county  in  the  ftate  of  New  York;  lying 
about  40  miles  N.E.  from  Tioga  point,  between  Chenengo 
river,  and  the  Sufquehannah.  It  was  detached  from 
Montgomery  county,  and  in  1790  had  only  45  inhabitants. 
By  the  ftate  cenfus  in  1796,  169  of  its  inhabitants  were 
electors  ; it  is  125  miles  N.W.  from  New  York,  and  375 
N.N.W.  from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  420  8'.  W.  long.  76°. 

CHENERAILLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Aubuffon  ; 9 miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 709,  and  the  canton  8018,  inhabitants.  The  territory 
includes  207^  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

CHENESSEE,  or  Genessee,  a river  of  America, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a lofty  hill  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, near  which  it  paffes,  called  by  the  Indians  G-neffee, 
a word  fignifying  in  their  language,  a grand  extenfive 
profpedt.  It  rifes  in  Pennfylvama,  near  the  fpot  which  is 
the  moft  elevated  ground  in  that  ftate.  About  50  miles  from 
its  fource  there  are  falls  of  40  feet,  and  5 miles  trq.m  its 
mouth,  of  75  feet,  and  a little  above  that  of  96  feet.  Thefe 
falls  furnifh  excellent  mill-feats,  which  are  improved  by  the 
inhabitants.  After  a courfe  of  about  100  miles,  moilly 
NiE.  by  N.  but  only  navigable  for  the  laft  40  miles, 
at  the  time  of  its  inundations ; it  difeharges  itfelf  into  lake 
Ontario  4^  miles  E.  of  Irondequat  or  Rundagat  bay, 
and  So  E.  from  Niagara  falls.  The  fettlements  on  this 
river  are  Hartford,  Ontario,  Wadlworth,  and  Williamf- 
burgh.  When  the  weftern  canals  and  locks  are  completed, 
there  will  not  be  a carrying  place  between  the  city  of  New 
York  and  Williamfburgh.  The  portage^  at  prefent  are  as 
follow,  viz.  from  Albany  to  Scheneftady  16  miles;  from 
the  head  of  the  Mohawk  to  Woodcreek,  one  ; Ofwego  falls, 
two;  Chenefiee  falls,  two  ; fothat  there  are  but  21  miles  of 
land  carriage  neceffary,  in  order  to  convey  commodities  from 
a traft  of  country  capable  of  maintaining  feveral  millions  of 
people.  The  famous  Chenefiee  flats,  lying  upon  the  bor- 
der of  this  river,  are  about  20  miles  long,  and  about  4 
wide,  and  are  eflimated,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  be  worth 


200,000!.  Thefe  flats  are  the  property  of  the  Indians; 
and  are  reckoned  among  the  richeft  lands  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  North  America,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Ohio.  Wheat, 
indeed,  will  not  grow  upon  them;  but  the  foil  is  not  im- 
poverilhed  by  the  fucceffive  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  hemp 
that  are  raifed  upon  them  year  after  year.  Their  great 
fertility  is  owing  to  the  regular  annual  overflowing  of  the 
Cheneffee  river,  whofe  waters  are  very  muddy,  and  leave  a 
confidc-rable  quantity  of  flime  behind  them  before  they  re- 
turn to  their  natural  channel.  The  high  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  river  are  ftony,  and  not  diitinguifhed  for  their 
fertility;  but  the  vallies  are  all  extremely  fruitful,  and 
abound  with  rich  timber.  This  river  is  bordered  with  the 
richefl  woods  imaginable  ; and  may  be  feen  from  an  ad- 
joining hill  for  many  miles,  meandering  through  a fertile 
country  ; and  beyond  the  flats,  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
appear  feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  rifing  one  behind  another 
in  a very  fanciful  manner,  and  forming  a molt  beautiful 
landfcape.  See  Genessee. 

CHENET,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania  ; ico  miles  S.W.  of  Cogni. 

CHEN-IN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 
30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tfin-tcheou. 

CHENISCUS,  from  a goofe  ; among  the  Ancients, 
an  ornament  in  the  form  of  little  geefe,  ufed  on  the  prows 
and  fterns  of  their  ships. 

CHENIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Macroni,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diftridt  of 
Colchis  and  the  Euxinefea.  Diod.  Sic. 

CHENOBOSCIA,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituate  in  the 
Canopolite  noise.  Ptol.  This  place  is  marked  in  the 
Itin.  of  Antonin  between  Coptos  and  Thoma  ; and  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  it  is  called  Chenobofcium , and  placed  in  the 
Thebaide. 

CHENOCOPRUS,  GooJe-dung,  in  Medicine,  is  ac- 
counted very  acrimonious  and  refolvent,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred with  fuccefs  in  the  jaundice.  The  greenifh  dung 
is  efteemed  the  Deft,  It  is  gathered  in  the  meadows  in 
fpring  time,  and  being  dri  d with  a moderate  heat,  and 
pulverifed,  is  given  from  half  a dram  to  a full  dram  at 
a dofe.  It  is  recommended  alio  in  the  feurvy,  and  other 
difeafes. 

CHENOLEA,  in  Botany,  Schreb.  206.  Willd,  464. 
Thunb.  Nov  Gen.  9.  Clafs  and  ord.  Pentandria  monogynia. 
Nat.  ord.  Holoracete,  Linn.  Atriplices,  JufT.  Chenopodice , 
Vent. 

Gen  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  globular,  fomewhat 
flc-ftiy,  five-cleft ; fegments  indexed.  Cor.  none.  Stam. 
filaments  five,  filiform,  eredl-in  flexed,  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  and  inferted  into  its  bafe  ; anthers  minute.  Pifl. 
germ  fuperior ; ftyle  filiform,  very  fhort ; ftigmas  two, 
iimple,  awl-fhaped,  acute,  fpreading,  reflexed,  a little  longer 
than  the  ftyle.  Peric.  capfule  round,  fomewhat  deprefied, 
umbilicated,  one-celled.  Seed  folitary,  roundifh,  bifid  at  the 
tip ; fmooth. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leafed,  globular,  five-cleft.  Capfule 
one-celled.  Seed  folitary  bifid  at  the  tip. 

Nearly  allied  to  Salfoia,  to  which  genus  Julfieu,  in  con* 
formity  with  L’Heritier,  thinks  it  really  belongs,  though  it 
has  not  a fpiral  feed.  Willdenow  afferts  that  in  its  fruclifi- 
cation  it  is  perfeftly  difli»A,  and  cannot  be  united  with  Sal- 
foia. 

Sp.  C.  diffufa.  Mart.  Willd,  Thunb.  Prod  48.  (Salfoia 
fericea,  Hort.  Kew.  1.  317.)  Stems  feveral,  filiform,  herba- 
ceous, diffufed,  covered  with  leaves,  purple,  fmooth,  at  the 
bottom,  fomewhat  downy  at  the  top ; the  ends  upright ; 
branches  alternate,  fcattered,  few,  very  fhort.  Leaves  oppo- 
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fite,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtufe,  with  a flefhy  point,  flat  above, 
convex  underneath,  filvery-downy  ; upper  ones  imbricated, 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  or  in  pairs,  fertile  in  the  axil  of 
every  leaf  towards  the  top  of  the  branches.  A native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  low  coart  ; flowering  in  Auguft. 
and  September  ; cultivated  by  Miller  in  1758. 

CHENONCEAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire;  2 leagues  S.E.  of 
Amboife. 

CHENOPODiE,  in  Botany , the  name  given  by  Vente- 
nat  to  that  natural  order  which  Juflieu  calls  Atriplices.  It 
confills  of  plants  which  are  mod  commonly  herbaceous,  fome- 
titnes  fhrubby,  with  fibrous  roots.  Stem  almoft  always  up- 
right. Leaves  generally  alternate.  Flowers  almoft  always 
hermaphrodite  ; calyx  one-leafed,  often  deeply  divided ; 
ftamens  of  a determinate  number,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
the  calyx;  germ  Ample,  fuperior ; ftyles  commonly  more 
than  one,  of  a determinate  number;  ftigma  one  to  each  ftyle, 
rarely  two.  Seed  generally  one,  either  naked,  or  covered  by 
the  calyx,  or  enclofed  in  a pericarp  ; perifperm  farinaceous, 
central,  furrounded  by  the  embryo,  which  is  ciicular  or  rolled 
up  in  a fpiral ; radicle  inferior.  Ventenat  places  under  it 
the  following  genera.  1.  Fruit  a berry  ; phytolacca,  rivinia, 
falvadora,  bofea.  2.  Fruit  a capfule;  petiveria,  polycnemum, 
camphorofma.  3.  Seed  covered  by  the  calyx  ; ftamens  five  ; 
bafella,  faliola,  fpinacia,  beta,  chenopodium,  atriplex.  4. 
Seed  covered  by  the  calyx  ; ftamens  one  or  two  ; blitum, 
falicorma.  5.  Seed  naked  ; coriipermum. 

CHENOPODIUM  (from  xw,  a goo/e,  and  ttov,-,  a foot), 
goofefoot.  Fr.  Anlerine  or  Patte  d’oye,  Tourn.  Cl.  15.  §.  2. 
gen.  4.  Linn.  Gen.  309.  Schreb.  435.  Willd.  497.  Juff. 
p.85.  Vent.  2.  259.  Gsert.468.  Clais  and  order, pentapdria 
digynia.  Nat.  ord.  Holoracea,  Linn.  Atriplices,  Jud.  Cheno- 
poda,  Vent. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved,  concave,  permanent. 
Cor.  none.  Stam  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  oppolite  to  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length  ; anthers  round- 
ifh,  didymous.  Pijl.  germ  fuperior,  orbicular  ; ftyle  ftiort, 
bifid,  or  trifid;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Peric.  the  clofed  calyx, 
with  five  comprerted  angles,  deciduous.  Seed  folitary,  len- 
ticular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved,  finally  {hutting  clofe,  and 
becoming  a five-angled  pericarp.  Corolla  none.  Seed 
one. 

Species. 

* With  angular  leaves. 

1.  C.  Bonus  Henricus,  good  king  Henry,  wild  fpinach, 
F.nglifh  mercury,  or  allgood.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  1.  Mart.  1. 
Lam.  1 . Willd.  x . Flor.  Dan.  579.  Lam.  111.  pi.  x 81.  fig.  1. 
Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  3.  tab.  17.  JLng.  Bot.  1033. 
“ Leaves  triangular-arrow-fhaped,  entire  ; fpikes  compound, 
leaflefs.”  Root  perennial,  flelhy,  branched,  ytllowifh  with- 
in. Stems  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  fpreading  from  the  bafe, 
then  ereft,  branched  below,  ftriated,  leafy.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  a little  undulated,  acute,  green  above,  covered 
with  an  unftuous  mealing  underneath.  Flowers  green, 
mealy,  fome  of  them  frequently  dellitute  of  ftamens;  fpikes 
numerous,"  axillary  and  terminal,  ereft,  denfe  ; calyx  bor- 
dered with  an  abrupt  membrane  ; ftyles  often  three,  awl- 
lhaped,  fpreading,  pubefeent.  Seed  kidney  (haped.  A na- 
tive of  church-yards  and  wafte  places  in  England  and  other 
par's  of  Europe,  flowering  from  May  to  Oftober.  The 
young  leaves  are  fometimes  boiled  and  eaten  as  a fubftitute 
for  fpinach,  for  which  purpofe  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  The  young  (boots,  peeled  and  boiled, 
may  alfo  be  eaten  aSafparagus,  and  are  greatly  laxative.  2. 
C t mueronatum,  Willd.  2,  Thunb.  Prod.  48.  “ Leaves  tri- 


angularly-halberd-fhaped, obtufe, mucronate;  racemesleafy.” 
A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3.  C triandrum. 
Mart.  22.  Willd.  3.  Forft.  Prod.  129.  “Leaves  heart- 
arrow-fhaped  ; fpikes  terminal,  leaflets,  interrupted.”  A 
native  of  New  Zealand.  4.  C.  urbicum , upright  goofefoot. 
Linn.Sp.2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  2.  Willd.  4.  Eng.  Bot.  717. 
(Pointed  blite,  Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8.  fig.  8.)  “ Leaves  trian- 
gular, toothed ; racemes  crowded,  ftiff  and  ftraight,  approach- 
ing the  ftem,  very  long,  almoft  leaflefs.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
ftiff  and  ftraight,  Ample  or  branched,  angular,  marked  with 
red  lines.  Leaves  deltoid-oblong,  fomewhat  halberd-fhaped, 
fcarcely  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  green  ; ra- 
cemes axillary  and  terminal.  Seeds  about  the  fize  of  rape- 
feed.  A native  of  wafte  places,  about  towns  and  villages. 
5.  C.  atriplicis,  Linn.  Jun.  Supp.  171.  Mart.  3.  Willd.  5. 
Hort.  Kew.  1.  311.  (C.  purpurefeens,  Lam.  14.  Jacq. 

Flort.  3 . tab.  80.  C.  punftulatum,  Mart.  21.  Scop.  Inlub. 
26.  tab.  1 1 ?)  “ Leaves  rhomb-ovate,  lanceolate;  lower 

ones  finuate  toothed  ; panicles  axillary,  branched  ; ftem 
ereft.”  Root  annual.  Whole  plant  with  the  habit,  height, 
colour,  and  leaves  of  the  red  garden  atriplex  or  orach.  Stem 
Ample,  fcarcely  mealy,  ftriated  near  the  top.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, petioled,  fomewhat  toothed,  red  underneath.  Panicle 
terminal,  more  and  more  crowded  upwards  ; little  racemes 
fimple,  intermingled  with  fmall  linear  leaves.  Flowers  red, 
fertile,  from  three  to  five  in  a raceme.  A native  of  Si- 
beria and  China.  6.  C.  rulrum,  red  goofefoot.  Linn.Sp. 
Pi.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam. 3.  Willd  6.  Lam.  111.  PI.  181.  fig.  2., 
Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  6.  tab.  21.  (Blitum  pes  anferinus 
diftum.  Rai.  Syn.  154.  Atriplex  fylveftris  latifolia,  Bauh. 
Pin  1 19.  Sharp-pointed  blite,  Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8.  fig.  6.) 
“ Leaves  rhomboid-iinuate-toothed ; racemes  ereft,  com- 
pound, leafy.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high, 
always  ereft,  except  on  dunghills,  or  in  a foil  too  loofe  to 
fupport  it,  when  it  becomes  decumbent,  and  fometimes  lies 
clofe  to  the  ground ; fomewhat  branched,  fmooth,  grooved, 
becoming  reddifh  as  the  feeds  ripen.  Leaves  alternate,  pc- 
tioled,  fhorter  than  thofe  of  C.  urbicum,  and  ending  in  a 
fhorter  point,  fmooth  above,  a little  mealy  underneath. 
Flowers  reddifh,  in  axillary  and  terminal,  rather  denfe  racemes. 
Seeds  not  larger  than  grains  of  writing  fand.  A native  of 
wafte  places,  flowering  in  Auguft.  J.C.  mura/e,  nettle- 
leaved goofefoot.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  5.  Lam.  4.  Willd. 
8.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  6.  tab.  20.  (Blitum  pes  anferinus 
diftum  acutiore  folio,  Rai.  Syn.  1^4.  Atriplex  fylveftris  la- 
tifolia  acutiore  folio,  Bauh.  Pin.  119.  Thick  fhining  blite, 
Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8.  fig.  5. ) “ Leaves egg-fhaped,  fhining, 

acute,  toothed  ; racemes  much  branched,  cymous,  leaflefs. 
Root  annual.  Stem  much  branched,  feeble.  Leaves  not 
meal)  , triangularly  egg-fhaped,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe, 
finuate-toothed  ; teeth  acuminate,  fomewhat  incurved..  Ra- 
cemes fomewhat  divaricated.  Seeds  minutely  dotted  with 
points.  WTole  plant  generally  of  a deep  green  colour,, 
and  unpleafant  fmell.  A native  of  wafte  places,  under 
walls,  and  by  road  Tides,  flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. 
8.  C.  guineenfe,  Willd.  7.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.ii.  tab.  345,  Col- 
left.  ii.  p.  346.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  unequally  toothed, 

acute;  racemes  fomewhat  branched,  naked,  ereft ; ftem' 
fimple,  ereft.”  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding.  Root  annual. 
Leaves  not  fhining.  Racemes  fpreading,  not  cymous.  A 
native  of  Guinea.  9.  C.  Quinoa,  Willd.  9.  Feuill.  Peruv., 
tab.  to.  “ Leaves  triangularly  egg-fhaped,  obfoletely 
toothed;  the  younger  ones  mealy;  racemes  crowded,, 
fhorter  than  the  petioles.”  Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet 
high,  ereft,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  furnifhed  on  each 
fide  of  the  bafe  with  a large  tooth,  and  thence  apparently 
triangular,  fometimes  but  rarely  with  one  or.  two  fmaller  ■ 
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teeth  above.  A native  of  Chili.  It  is  generally  cultivated 
an  Peru,  where  the  leaves  are  eaten  as  fpinach  or  forrel,  and 
the  feeds,  as  millet.  Mixed  with  the  latter,  it  makes  a plea- 
fa nt  kind  of  beer.  Dombey,  on  his  return  from  Peru,  was 
lavifh  in  its  praife  as  a valuable  efculent,  and  took  great 
pains  to  naturalize  it  in  France.  The  feeds  which  he  brought 
into  Europe  (ailed  ; but  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  im- 
ported fome  in  a better  (late  of  prefervation,  which  are 
likely  to  gratify  the  willies  of  the  public-fpirited  naturalift. 
io.  C.  ferotinum,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  5'  (C.  hifpanicum  pro- 

eerius,  folio  deltoide,  Tourn.  666,  but  not  blitum  ficus  folio 
of  Ray’s  Synopfis.)  “ Leaves  deltoid,  finuate-toothed, 
wrinkled,  fmooth,  uniform  ; racemes  terminal.”  Root  an- 
nual. A native  of  Spam.  n.  C.  album.  White  goofe- 
foot,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  6.  Mart.  J.  Lam.  6.  Willd.  ir. 
(Atriplex  fylveftris  folio  finuato  cand'.cante,  Bauh.  Pin.  119. 
Fufchf.  Hid.  tab.  119.  Frolt  blite,  Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8. 
fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  rhomboid-egg-fhaped,  gnawed,  entire 

behind  ; upper  ones  oblong  entire.  Seeds  not  uneven,  with 
hollow  dots.”  (3.  with  a roundifh  leaf,  Dill,  in  Rai  Syn. 
p.  153.  Buddie’s  round  blite,  Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8.  fig.  4. 
y.  Leaves  green,  or  lefs  white,  narrower.  Racemes  loofer. 
C.  viride,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  7.  Branched  with  entire  leaves. 
Dill,  in  Rai.  Syn.  155.  s.  With  the  thick  obtufe  leaf  of 
the  olive.  Dill,  in  Rai.  Syn.  156.  Root  annual.  Stem 
branched,  fometimes  reddifii.  Leaves  undluous-mealy  ; 
upper  ones  narrower,  without  teeth.  Racemes  branched, 
er eft,  almoft  leaflefs.  A native  of  dung-hills  and  corn-fields, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  12.  C.  fictfolium.  Fig- 
leaved goofe-foot,  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  i.  276.  (C.  viride, 

Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  2.  tab.  16.  C.  ferotinum,  Hudf. 
106.  Sibth.  88.  Blitum  ficus  folio,  Dill,  in  Rai.  Syn. 
155.  Buddie’s  fig  blite,  Pet.  H.  Brit.  tab.  8.  fig.  3.) 
“ Leaves  halberd-linuated,  gnawed,  entire  behind  ; upper 
ones  oblong,  entire ; feeds  dotted.”  Root  annual.  It 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  of  a greener  co- 
lour, purplifh  at  the  axils  of  the  branches,  and  in 
having  halberd-fhaped  lower  leaves  ; but  chiefly,  as  Curtis 
has  obferved,  in  the  furface  of  its  feeds,  which  are  uneven, 
with  hollow  dots.  A native 'of  dung-hills  and  wafte  places, 
flowering  in  Auguft.  Dr.  Smith  aflures  us,  that  the  fero- 
tinum of  Linnseus  differs  from  this  fpecies  in  having  a ftem 
five  times  higher;  and  larger,  deltoid,  fcarcely  halberd- 
fhaped  leaves.  It  alfo  flowers  later.  The  feeds  he  has  not 
feen.  13.  C.  hylridum.  Maple-leaved  goofe-foot,  Linn. 
Sp.  pi.  8.  Mart.  9.  Willd.  13.  (C.  angulofum  Lam.  8. 

C.  ftramonii  folio,  Dill,  in  Rai.  Syn.  154.  Vail.  Parif.  tab.  7. 
fig.  2.)  “ Leaves  heart-fhaped,  angularly  toothed,  acumi- 

nate; racemes  much  branched,  fomewhat  cymous,  divaricated, 
leaflefs.”  Root  annual.  Stem  (lender,  branched.  Leaves 
large,  bright  green,  fpreading,  perfectly  heart-fhaped  (not 
lengthened  out  at  the  bafe),  with  three  angles  on  each  fide. 
Whole  herb  of  an  even  furface,  fetid.  Seeds  marked  with 
larger  dots.  A rather  rare  native  of  moift  uncultivated 
ground.  14.  C.  Botrys.  Clufttr,  or  cut-leaved  goofe-foot, 
oak  of  Jerufalem,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  9.  Mart.  10.  Lam.  9. 
Willd.  14.  (C.  ambrofoides  folio  finuato,  Tourn.  Inft.  306. 

Botrys  ambrofoides  vulgaris,  Bauh.  Pin.  13S.)  “ Leaves 

oblong,  finuated  ; racemes  leaflefs,  multifid.”  Root  annual. 
Stem  from  fix  to.  ten  inches  high,  upright,  branched  towards 
the  bafe,  rather  rigid,  thinly  cloathed  with  down.  Leaves 
petioled,  oblong,  greenifh  on  both  fides.  Flowers  in  very 
fhort  axillary  racemes,  giving  the  fummits  of  the  ftem  and 
branches  the  appearance  of  leafy  terminal  racemes.  A 
native  of  uncultivated  places  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
whole  plant  is  replete  with  a refinous  vifcous  juice,  which 
jftains  the  hands.  Its  leaves  emit  a ftrong  odour  when 


bruifed,  fomewhat  like  that  of  ambrofia,  for  which  it  is 
fometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  15.  C.  ambrofoides , Mexi- 
can goofe-foot,  or  tea  of  Mexico,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  10.  Mart. 
II.  Larn.  IO.  Willd.  15.  (Botrys  ambrofoides  Mexicana, 
Bauh.  Pin.  138.  516.  Atriplex  odora,  Morif.  Hift.  tab.  31. 
fig.  8.)  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  ; racemes  leafy, 

quite  Ample.”  Root  annual,  oblong,  fibrous.  Stem  about 
a foot  and  a half  high,  ftriated,  leafy  its  whole  length, 
branched,  thinly  cloathed  with  a fine  down,  which  almoft 
refembles  powder.  Leaves  alternate,  attenuated  both  ways, 
fefiile ; upper  ones  narrow,  and  quite  entire.  Flowers 
greenifh,  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  The  whole 
plaRt  has  a ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable  fmeil,  and.  an  aro- 
matic tafte  fimilar  to  that  of  cumin.  A native  of  Mexico. 
This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  are  faid  to  poffefs  confider- 
able  fudorific,  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  carminative,  and 
ftomachic  qualities.  The  proper  menftruum  of  their  active 
matter  is  reflified  fpirit,  but  they  give  it  alfo  to  boiling 
water.  16.  C.  multifdum , Linn.  Sp.  pi.  11.  Mart.  12. 
Lam.  11.  Willd.  16.  Dill.  Elth.  tab.  66.  fig.  77. 
“ Leaves  multifid  ; fegments  linear ; flowers  axillary,  fefiile.” 
An  ever-green  underfhrub.  Stem  two  feet  high,  much 
branched,  ftriated,  cloathed  with  very  (hort  hairs.  Leaves 
alternate,  clofe  fet,  fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  not  fo  odorous 
as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Flowers  felfile,  in  fmall 
axillary  clufters;  calyx  fomewhat  longer,  and  not  fo  deeply 
cut  as  in  the  other  fpecies,  and  embracing  the  feed  lefs 
clofely.  A native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  17.  C . anthelmintic um, 
Linn.  Sp.  pi.  12.  Mart.  13.  Lam.  12.  Willd.  17.  Dill. 
Elth.  tab.  66.  fig.  7 6.  “ Leaves  ovate-oblong,  toothed; 

racemes  leaflefs.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  three  feet  high, 
eredl,  ftiff,  ftriated,  flightly  hairy,  branched  about  the 
middle.  Leaves  alternate,  narrowed  into  a petiole,  green 
on  both  fides,  fomewhat  hairy  underneath,  of  an  unpleafant 
fmeil.  Flowers  greenifh,  in  fmall  axillary  racemes.  A 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  Pennfylvania,  and  New 
Jerfey.  In  North  America,  it  is  called  Jerufalem  oak,  or 
worm-feed,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  vermifuge.  18. 
C.  glaucum,  Linn.Sp.pl.  13.  Mart.  14.  Lam.  13.  Willd. 
18.  Eng.  Bot.  1454.  (C.  anguftifolium  laciniatum  minus, 

Tourn.  Inft.  306.  Dill,  in  Rai.  Synop.  153.  Atriple« 
Bauh.  Hift.  ii.  tab.  473.  Tabern.  Ic.  427.)  “ Leave3 

all  oblong,  with  a deeply-waved  edge,  glaucous  underneath  ; 
racemes  compound  and  denfe,  leaflefs.”  Root  annual.  Stems 
from  two  inches  to  two  feet  high,  thickifh,  branched,  and 
fpreading,  often  proftrate,  ftriated  with  green  and  white. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  uniform,  bluntifh,  green,  and 
fmooth  above,  mealy,  and  white  underneath.  Flowers 
green,  in  fmall  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Seeds  blackifh, 
very  minutely  dotted.  A native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  Auguft.  In  England  found  chiefly  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  In  rich  ground  it  grows  ex- 
tremely rank,  lofing  its  delicacy  of  colour,  and  much  of 
thofe  contrafled  hues  of  green,  red,  and  glaucous  white, 
which,  in  a poor  foil,  render  it  more  elegant  in  appearance 
than  moft  of  its  family.  Smith  Eng.  Bot. 

**  Leaves  entire. 

19.  C.  olidum,  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  Fafc.  3*  tab.  20. 
Withering,  i.  273.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  i.  277.  Eng.  Bot. 
pi.  1034.  (C.  vulvaria,  Linn.  Sp.  pi.  14.  Mart.  13, 

Willd.  19.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  pi.  143.  C.  foetid^m, 
Lam.  13.  Tourn.  Inft.  306.  Atriplex,  Bauh.  Pin.  119. 
Vulvaria,  Dalech.  Hift.  343.  Tabernseinont.  428.  Blackw. 
tab.  100.  Garofmus  Dod.  Pemp.  616.)  Stinking  goofe- 
foot.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fomewhat  rhomboid  ; flowers 
in  denfe,  cluftered  fpikes.”  Root  annual,  fmall.  Stems  fe- 
veral, eight  or  ten  inches  high,  fpreading  or  proftrate, 

branched, 
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branched,  whitifli.  Leaves  alternate,  pefioled,  final!,  co- 
vered, efpecially  underneath,  with  a whitifh  undluous  meal. 
Flowers  fmall.  A native  of  wafte  places  in  England  and 
ether  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  near  the  fea  fhore  ; com- 
mon about  London  and  Yarmouth  ; flowering  in  Auguft. 
The  whole  plant  in  its  recent  date  has  a naufeous  tafte,  and 
a llrong  offenfive  fmell,  refembling  that  of  putrid  fait  fifh, 
and  remaining  long  on  the  hands  after  touching  the  herb. 
To  this  remarkable  foctor  its  medicinal  qualities  are  aferibed 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  fays  that  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  in  Scotland  as  a powerful  antifpafmodic,  and  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  aftedlions.  He  adds  that,  as  it  lofes 
all  its  fenfible  qualities  when  it  becomes  dry,  it  can  be  ufed 
only  in  its  recent  ftate,  when  the  moll  convenient  formula  is 
that  of  a conferve.  It  can,  therefore,  be  only  occafionally 
procured,  and  in  many  fituations  is  altogether  unattainable. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  expunged  from  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  though  it  is  ftill 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  20.  C.  polyfpermum,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  15.  Mart.  16.  excluding  fome  of  the  fynonyms. 
Lam.  1 6.  Willd.  20.  Eng.  Bot.  PI.  14S0.  (Blitum  po- 
lyfpermum ; Bauh.  pin.  118.  Polyfporon  caffiani ; Lob. 
hift.  128.  Allfeed  Blite;  Pet.  FI.  Brit.  tab.  7.  fig.  10.) 
Round-leaved  Goofefoot.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; 
racemes  forming  cymes,  divaricated,  leaflets. ” Root  annua], 
branched.  Stems  feveral,  proftrate,  widely  fpreading,  moftly 
fimple,  roundifh,  ftriated,  leafy  from  the  bafe  to  the  extre- 
mity. Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  generally  very  obtufe, 
fometimes  a little  waved  in  their  outline,  of  a deep  grafs- 
green  colour.  Flowers  green,  in  large,  axillary,  repeatedly 
l’ubdivided,  feffile  racemes.  Seed  black,  kidney-fhaped,  mi- 
nutely dotted.  A native  of  cultivated  ground  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  21.  C.  acutlfolium , Smith,  Eng. 
Bot.  PI.  1481.  (C.  polyfpermum;  Curt.  Flor.  Loud, 

fafe.  2.  tab.  17.  With.  273.  Hull.  57.  Relh.  120. 
Sibth.  89.  Atriplex  fylveftris  five  Polyfpermon,  Ger.  em. 
325.)  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute ; item  eredl  ; racemes 
fomewhat  cymous,  elongated,  leaflefs.”  Root  annual.  Stem 
nearly  upright,  much  branched,  leafy,  fquare.  Leaves  ra- 
ther paler  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies.  Racemes  nu- 
merous, axillary ; the  larger  ones  fomewhat  cymous  and 
fpreading  ; the  reft  rather  fpiked.  Seed  orbicular,  blackifh, 
fcarcely  dotted.  A native  of  England  and  Switzerland  ; 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  22.  C.  caudatum.  Willd. 
21.  Jacq.  ic.  2.  tab.  344.  Colledl.  2.  p.  325.  “ Leaves 

egg-fhaped,  obtufe  ; panicle  leafltfs,  terminal,  elongated  ; . 
Hem  fimple,  eredl.”  Root  annual.  A native  of  Guinea. 
23.  C.  laterale,  Hort.  Kew.  1.  p.  313.  Mart.  23.  Wild.  22. 
“ Stem-leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe  ; thofe  of  the  branches 
oblong ; peduncles  lateral,  folitary,  one-flowered.”  Root 
annual.  Native  country  unknown  ; introduced  at  Kew  in 
1 78 1 by  Dr.  Brouffonet.  24.  C .fcopana,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  16. 
Mart.  17.  Lam.  17.  Willd.  23.  (C.  linifolia ; Tourn. 

lull.  506.  Linaria  lcoparia;  Bauh.  Pin.  212.  Linaria  Bel- 
videre  ; Bauh.  hift.  3.  462.  Ofyris;  Dod.  Pempt.  101.) 
Flax  leaved  goofefoot,  Belvidere  or  Summer  Cyprefs. 
“ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flat.”  Root  annual.  Stem  three 
feet  high  or  more,  upright,  (lender,  cloathed  with  fhort  hairs, 
furnifhed  with  fhort  branches  its  whole  length,  and  affuming 
a regular  pyramidical  form,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a cyprefs 
tree  in  miniature.  Leaves  narrow,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  two  lines  broad,  of  a fine  green,  fefTile,  acute,  ciliated. 
Flowers  greenifh,  in  fmall  feffile  clufters.  A native  of  Italy, 
Greece,  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  fometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  pleafant  verdure  and  elegant  mode  of 
growth.  In  Italy  it  is  ufed  to  make  befoms.  23.  Q.villo- 
fum , Lam.  18.  “ Leaves  linear,  flat,  hairy,  very  foft,  grey- 
ifh  ; racemes  woolly.”  Refembling  the  Salfolas  in  habit. 
Von.  VII. 


Root  annual.  Stems  three  feet  high,  upright,  branched, 
almoft  cylindrical,  hairy  ; woolly,  and  very  white  at  the  futn- 
mits  of  the  branches.  Leaves  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies,  whitifh  when  young,  afterwards  greenifh, 
and  almoft  Amply  ciliated.  Racemes  feffile,  fhort,  leafy. 
Defcribed  by  La  Marck  from  a living  plant  in  the  royal  gar- 
den at  Paris.  Native  country  unknown.  26.  C.  marithnumx 
I. inn.  Sp.  PI.  17.  Mart.  18.  Lam.  19.  Willd.  24.  Flor. 
Dan.  tab.  4S9.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  633.  (Kali  minus  album; 
Bauh.  Pin.  289.  Morif.  hift.  2.  tab.  33.  fig.  3.)  Sea 
Goofefoot  or  white  Glafl'wort.  “ Leaves  awl-fhaped,  femi- 
cylindrical.”  Root  annual,  fibrous,  fmall.  Stem  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  eredl,  branched,  roundifli,  leafy.  Leaves 
alternate,  rather  acute,  fmooth,  fucculent,  abounding  with  a 
fait  j nice.  Flowers  green,  feffile,  from  two  to  four  together 
in  fmall  clufters,  with  a pair  of  bradles  to  each.  Seeds  finely 
ftriated,  of  a deep  fhining  black.  A common  native  of  the 
fea-coaft  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  the  habit  of  a 
Snlfola,  like  many  other  plants  abounds  with  alkaline  fait, 
and  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  indiferiminately  collected  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  manufactory  of  glafs.  27, 
C.  oppnfiti folium.  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  172.  Mart.  20.  Willd- 
23.  (Salfola  eppofitifolia ; Pall.  it.  2.  733.  tab.  O.  Germ. 
Ed.  2.  543.  pi.  14.  Fr.  Ed.)  “ Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate 
awl-fhaped,  very  fhort.”  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  cylindrical, 
much  branched,  nearly  erect ; branches  eredt-fpreading,  op- 
pofite,  ftriated  with  reddifh  lines.  Leaves  half-embracing 
the  ftem,  fomewhat  flefhy,  acute,  fcarious  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  in  axillary  leafy  clufters.  A native  of  Siberia  about 
the  river  Jaick.  The  younger  Linnasus  obferves,  that  it  dif- 
fers in  habit  from  the  Chenopodia,  and  may  perhaps  be  a 
Polycnemum.  28.  C.  ariflatum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  18.  Mart. 

19.  Lam.  20.  Willd.  26.  Gmel.  Sib.  3.  tab.  13.  fig.  1. 
“ Leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  flefhy  ; corymbs  dichotomous, 
awned,  axillary.”  Root  annual.  Stem  from  two  to  five 
inches  high,  much  branched,  fmooth ; branches  panicled, 
fpreading.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  green  or  reddifh,  nar- 
rowed at  their  bafe,  terminated  by  a weak  point.  Flowers 
fmall,  greenifh  ; corymbs  or  panicles  compofed  of  very  (len- 
der, ramified  dichotomous  peduncles ; each  ramification  ter- 
minated by  a ftrong  fetaceous  awn,  with  a ftffile  flower  with- 
in each  fork,  and  alternate  ones  when  the  bifurcation  ceafes. 
A native  of  Siberia.  Linnaeus  mentions  a variety  faid  to  be 
found  in  Virginia  without  awns. 

CHENSEllS,  in  our  Statutes,  is  ufed  for  fuch  as  paid 
tribute  or  cenfe,  quit-rent,  or  chief- rent. 

CHEN-SI,  or  Shen-see,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
China,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Hoang-ho,  which  feparates 
it  from  Chan-fi,  or  Shan-fee  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces 
of  Se  tchuen  and  Hou-quang  ; on  the  north  by  Tartary,  and 
the  great  wall  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  country  of  the  Mon- 
guls.  Chen-fi  is  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  is  divided  into  two  parrs,  the  eaflern  and  weft- 
ern,  containing  8 fou,  or  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  foo  of 
the  fecond  and  third.  Its  capital  is  Si-nghan-fou.  Its  po- 
pulation conlifts  of  iS,oco,coo  perfons,  and  the  extent  of 
this  province,  together  with  that  of  Kan-fou,  comprehends 
134,008  fquare  miles,  or  98,563,120  acres.  The  revenue 
from  the  land  and  taxes  amounts  to  1,700,000  tahels  or 
ounces  of  filver.  It  had  formerly  three  viceroys ; but  at 
prefent  it  has  only  two,  befides  the  governors  of  So-tcheou 
and  Kan-tcheou,  which  are  the  ftrongelt  places  in  the  coun- 
try. This  province-is  in  general  very  fertile,  commercial, 
and  rich.  It  products  little  rice  ; but  the  inhabitants  have 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  millet  : it  is,  however,  fubject 
to  long  droughts,  and  clouds  of  locufts  fometimes  dellroy 
every  thing  that  grows  in  the  fields  : thefe  infefts  are  boiled 
and  eaten  by  the  Chinefe.  This  country  abounds  with  drugs, 
4 F rhubarb. 
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rhubarb*  mufk,  cinnabar,  wax,  honey,  and  coals,  of  which  it 
contains  inexhaiiftible  veins  : it  has  alio  rich  gold-mines, 
which,  for  political  reafons,  are  not  opened  : gold  dud  is 
waffled  clown  in  fuch  abundance  among  the  fand  of  the  tor- 
rents and  rivers,  that  many  people  derive  their  whole  fubli th- 
ence from  what  they  gain  by  collecting  it.  Travellers  re- 
mark, that  the  natives  of  this  country  are  more  polite  and 
affable  to  itrangers,  and  poffefs  greater  genius,  than  the  Chi- 
nefe  of  the  other  northern  provinces. 

CHEN-TANG-CHAUNG,  a river  of  China,  which 
takes  its  rife  in  a range  of  mountains  that  furround  the  town 
of  Chan-fan- (hen  on  feveral  Tides.  The  whole  courfe  does 
not  exceed  200  miles,  being  generally  through  a hilly  or 
little  frequented  country ; and  it  has  no  communication 
with  any  confiderable  road,  river,  or  canal,  until  it  reaches 
Han-choo-foo.  The  tide,  when  full,  increafes  the  breadth 
of  this  river  to  about  4 miles  oppolite  the  city  ; and  for  the 
diftance  of  fomewhat  more  than  60  miles  from  the  eadern 
fea,  into  which  it  difeharges  itfelf,  it  is  crowded  with  vef- 
fels  of  every  kind.  At  low  water  near  Han-choo-foo  there 
is  a fine  level  drand  about  2 miles  broad,  which  extends  to- 
wards the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  By  this  river  Han- 
fnoo-foo  receives  and  exports  great  quantities  of  merchan- 
dize to  and  from  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  goods  are 
fhipped  and  unfhipped  by  means  of  four-wheeled  waggons, 
placed  in  aline,  and  forming  a convenient  pier,  capable  of  be- 
ing ealily  lengthened  or  fhortened,  by  increafing  or  diminifh- 
ing  the  number  of  waggons,  according  to  the  diltance  of  the 
veffels  from  the  fhore. 

CHEN-YANG,  or  Chin-yang,  one  of  the  three  dif- 
tridls  or  governments  into  which  the  country  of  the  Mand- 
fhurs  or  Mantchew  Tartars  in  Chinefe  Tartary  is  divided 
by  the  Chinefe.  It  comprifes  what  was  called  Leao-tong, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  great  wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
fouth  ; and  on  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft,  it  is  enclofed  by  a pa- 
lifade,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
againft  the  nofturnal  invations  of  robbers,  than  for  flopping 
the  march  of  an  army.  It  is  conftrudled  only  of  {lakes  7 
feet  high,  without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch,  or  fortified 
work  : the  gates  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and  are  guarded  only 
by  a few  fokiiers.  This  country  has  many  mountains,  fome 
of  which  abound  with  metals  and  wood.  The  land  is  fertile  ; 
and  produces  wheat,  millet,  leguminous  plants,  and  cotton. 
The  vallies  are  covered  with  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of 
fheep.  The  chief  town  of  this  diftrift  is  called  Chen- 
yang. 

Chen-yang,  or  Chin-yang,  called  Mougden  by  the 
Mandlburs,  is  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  feated 
on  an  eminence,  and  Hill  a confiderable  place,  with  a maufo- 
foleum  of  Kunchi,  who  is  regarded  as  the  conqueror  of 
China,  and  the  founder  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Mant- 
chew Tartars  have  taken  great  pains  in  ornamenting  it  with 
public  edifices,  and  providing  it  with  magazines  of  arms  and 
itorehoufes.  They  confider  it  as  the  principal  place  of  their 
country  ; and  iince  China  has  been  fubjedl  to  their  dominion, 
they  have  eftublilhed  feveral  tribunals  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Pe- 
kin, compofed  only  of  Tartars,  whofe  determination  is  final ; 
and  in  all  their  ads  they  ufe  the  Tartar  characters  and  lan- 
guage. Chen-yang  may  be  confidered  as  a double  kind  of 
city,  one  of  which  is  enclofed  within  the  other  : the  interior 
city  contains  the  emperor’s  palace,  hotels  of  the  principal 
mandarins,  fovereign  courts,  and  the  different  tribunals : — 
the  exterior  city  is  inhabited  by  the  common  people,  tradef- 
men,  and  thofe  who  by  their  employments  or  profeffions  are 
not  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  interior.  The  latter  c'ty  is  ai- 
moll  a league  in  circumference,  and  the  walls  that  enclofe 
both  are  more  than  three  leagues  in  circuit : they  were  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1631,  and  frequently  repaired  fince  that 


time.  This  city  is  34  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
410  yJ.  E.  long.  123°  17'. 

CHENZINI,  or  Chinting,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; near  which  are  mines  of  filver  and 
quarries  of  marble  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Malagocz.  ■ 

CPIEOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan  ; 455  miles  S.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
320  34'.  E.  long.  1 1 6°  23'. 

CHEOU-QUANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chang-tong;  5 leaguesN.E.of  Tchin  tcheou. 

CHEOU-TCH1NG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Eo-kien  ; 62  miles  N.E.  of  Kien-nghing. 

CHE-OU-TCHANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 3 leagues  S.W.  of 
Yen-tcheou. 

CHEOU-TCHANG,  a town  of  China,  of  thethird  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chang-tong  ; 9 leagues  N.E.  of  Po. 

CHEOU-YANG,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chan-fi  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Tai-yuen. 

CHE-PAU,  or  Pau  a iuerres,  a fort  of  machine  for 
throwing  Hones  employed  at  fieges  by  the  Tartars  when 
they  conquered  the  northern  part  of  China  in  1732. 

CHEPELLO,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland,  about  a league 
in  circuit,  of  South  America,  in  the  bay  of  Panama  and 
province  of  Darien  ; 3 miles  from  the  town  of  Panama, 
which  fupplies  it  with  provifions  and  fruits.  N-  lat.  8°  46'. 
W.  long.  So0  45'. 

CHEPEWYAN  Fort,  a fort  of  North  America,  at 
the  fouth-weftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  at 
about  8 miles  from  the  difeharge  of  the  river  Elk  into  the 
lake,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hudlon’s-Bay  company.  N. 
lat.  58°  40'.  W.  long,  no0  30'.  The  old  eftablifhment 
formed  at  the  diftance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  lake,  by 
Mr.  Fond,  in  the  year  1778-9,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
this  part  of  the  world  till  the  year  1785,  was  transferred  in 
178S  to  this  fort,  as  a place  much  better  fituated  for  trade 
and  filhing,  the  people  here  having  recourfe  to  the  fifhery 
on  the  lake  for  their  fupport.  Mr.  Mackenzie  made  this 
place  his  head  quarters  for  8 years,  and  from  hence  he  took 
his  departure  on  both  his  expeditions,  in  the  years  1 7 89  and 
1793,  towards  the  Pacific  and  Frozen  oceans.  He  has  par- 
ticularly deferibed  the  manner  of  carrying  oh  the  fur-trade 
here,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  fiftiing  on  the  lake.  The  laden 
canoes,  he  fays,  which  leave  lake  La  Pluie  about  the  firft 
of  Auguft  do  not  arrive  here  till  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  begin»ing  of  Odlober,  when  a neceffary  propor- 
tion of  them  is  difpatched  up  the  Peace-river  to  trade  with 
the  Beaver  and  Rocky-mountain  Indians;  others  are  fent  to 
the  Slave  river  and  lake,  or  beyond  them,  and  traffic  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  A fmall  part  of  them,  if  not 
left  at  the  fork  of  the  Elk  river,  returns  thither  for  the 
Knifteneaux,  while  the  reft  of  the  people  and  merchandife 
remain  here  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Chepewyans.  Dur- 
ing their  ftay,  thefe  voyagers  live  wholly  upon  filh  caught  in 
the  lake,  without  even  the  quickening  flavour  of  fait,  or  the 
variety  of  any  farinaceous  root  or  vegetable.  Salt,  however, 
if  their  habits  had  not  rendered  it  unneeeffary,  might  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  to  the  weftward  of  the  Peace-river, 
where  it  lofes  its  name  in  that  of  the  Slave-river,  from  the 
numerous  fait  ponds  and  fprings  to  be  found  there,  which 
would  fupply  any  quantity,  in  a Hate  of  concretion,  and 
perfedlly  white  and  clear. 

When  the  Indians  pafs  that  way,  they  bring  a fmall 
quantity  to  the  fort,  with  other  articles  of  traffic.  Dunng 
a fhort  period  of  the  fpring  and  fall,  great  numbers  of  wild 
fowl  frequent  this  country,  and  they  furnifh  a very  gratify- 
ing food  alter  fuch  along  privation  of  fleflr  meat.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  Canadians,  who  frequent  the 
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Peace,  Salkatchiwine,  and  Affinboin  river?,  and  five  al- 
together on  venifon,  have  a lefs  healthy  appearance  than 
thofe  whofe  fuftenance  is  obtained  from  the  waters.  At  the 
fame'time  the  feurvy  is  wholly  unknown  among  them.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  the  natives  meet  the  traders  at  the  forts 
where  they  barter  the  furs  or  proviiions  which  they  may 
have  procured  ; they  then  obtain  credit  and  proceed  to  hunt 
the  beavers,  end  do  not  return  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  they  are  again  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
come  back  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  They  are  now  unwilling  to  repair  to  the  beaver  hunt 
until  the  waters  arc  clear  of  ice,  that  they  may  kill  them  with 
fire-arms,  which  the  Chepewyans  are  averfe  from  employing. 
The  greater  number  of  the  latter  return  to  the  barren 
grounds,  and  live  during  the  fummer  with  their  relations  and 
friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  plenty  which  is  derived 
from  numerous  herds  of  deer.  But  thofe  of  that  tribe  who 
are  moll  partial  to  thefe  defarts,  cannot  remain  there  in  win- 
ter, and  they  are  obliged,  with  the  deer,  to  take  fhelter  in 
the  woods  during  that  rigorous  feafon,  where  they  con- 
trive to  kiil  a few  beavers,  and  fend  them  by  young  men,  to 
exchange  for  iron  utenlilsand  ammunition. 

Till  the  year  17S2,  the  people  of  Athabafca  fent  or  car- 
ried their  furs  regularly  to  Fort  Churchill  in  Hudfon’s  bay  ; 
and  fome  of  them  have,  lince  that  time,  repaired  thither, 
although  they  could  have  provided  themfelves  with  all  the 
neceffaries  which  they  required.  The  difference  of  price  fet 
on  goods  here  and  at  that  fadory,  made  it  an  objed  with 
the  Chepewyans  to  undertake  a journey  of  5 or  6 months, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  moll  pain- 
ful extremities,  and  often  loft  their  lives  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. At  prefent,  however,  this  traffic  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  difeontinued,  as  they  were  obliged  to  expend  in  the 
courfe  of  their  journey  that  very  ammumtion  which  was  its 
molt  alluring  objed.  See  the  next  article. 

Chepewyans,  or  Cbippewas,  a numerous  tribe  of  In- 
dians, in  North  America,  who  confider  the  country  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  N.  latitude  6o°  and  65°,  and  W.  lon- 
gitude 100°  to  110°,  as  their  lands  or  home.  They  fpeak 
a copious  language,  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  (ubi  infra) 
has  given  a fpecimen,  very  difficult  to  be  attained,  and 
furnilhing  dialeds  to  the  various  emigrant  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  immenfe  trad  of  country,  the  boundary  of 
which  is  as  follows.  It  begins  at  Churchill  and  runs 
along  the  line  of  feparation  between  thtm  and  the 
Kniltencaux,  up  the  Miffinippi  to  the  ifle  a la  Croife, 
palling  on  through  the  Buffalo-lake,  River-lake,  and 
Portage  la  Roche  : from  thence  it  proceeds  by  the  Elk 
river  to  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  and  goes  directly  W.  to  the 
Peace  river,  and  up  that  river  to  its  fource  and  tributary  waters; 
from  thence  it  proceeds  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Columbia, 
and  follows  that  river  to  N.  latitude  52"  24',  and  W.  long. 
1 22°  54',  where  the  Chepewyans  have  the  Atnah  or  Chin  na- 
tion for  their  neighbours.  It  then  takes  a line  due  W.  to 
the  fea-coall,  within  which  the  country  is  pofTelled  by  a 
people  who  fpeak  their  language,  and  are  conlequently  de- 
fended from  thtm,  fo  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  call.  A tribe  of  them  is  even  known 
at  the  upper  eft  iblilhments  on  the  Safkatchivvine,  and  they 
alfo  f ftiow  the  Rocky- mountains  to  the  eaft.  The  number 
of  thofe  who  trade  with  the  Englifh  does  not  exceed  Soo 
men,  and  they  have  a fmatteri  ig  of  the  Knifteneaux  tongue, 
in  which  they  carry  on  their  dealings.  Thofe  who  inhabit 
the  coaft  of  the  lake  Superior  and  the  iflands  in  that  lake 
furnifhed  about  30. years  ago  1000  warriors.  Other  tribes  of 
their  nation  inhabit  the  country  round  Saguinam  or  Sagara 


bay  and  lake  Huron,  the  Puan  bay,  and  a part  of  lake 
Michigan. 

Of  the  number  of  the  Chepewyans  it  is  not  poffible  to 
form  a juft  eftimate  ; but  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
immenfe  extent  of  their  territories,  which  may,  in  fome  de- 
gree, be  attributed  to  the  ravages  of  the  fmall-pox.  ft  hefe 
people  entertain  lingular  ideas  of  the  creation.  They  con- 
ceive, that,  at  firll,  the  globe  was  a vail  ocean,  inhabited 
merely  by  a bird  of  large  lize,  whofe  eyes  were  lire,  whofe 
glances  were  lightning,  and  the  clapping  of  whofe  wings 
was  thunder.  On  his  defeent  to  the  ocean,  and  touching 
it,  the  earth  inftantly  rofe,  and  remained  on  the  furface  of 
the  waters.  This  omnipotent  bird  called  forth  the  whole 
variety  of  animals  from  the  earth,  except  the  Chepewyans, 
who  were  produced  from  a dog;  and  this  circumftance  oc- 
calioned  their  averfion  to  the  flefh  of  that  animal,  as  well  as 
the  people  who  eat  it.  The  great  bird,  having  finiffied  his 
work,  made  an  arrow,  which  was  to  be  preferved  with 
great  care,  and  untouched  ; but  the  Chepewyans  carried  it 
away,  and  thus  enraged  the  bird  to  fuch  a degree,  that  be 
has  never  fince  appeared.  They  have  alfo  a tradition  among 
them,  that  they  originally  came  from  another  country,  in- 
habited by  very  wicked  people,  and  that  they  had  traverfed 
an  extenfive  lake,  narrow  and  full  of  iflands ; and  that  in 
their  voyage  they  had  encountered  many  hardthips  from 
ice  and  deep  fnow,  as  it  was  always  winter.  Upon  their 
firft  landing  at  the  Copper-mine  river,  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  copper,  under  a bed  of  earth,  to  the  depth  of  a 
man’s  height.  They  farther  believe,  that  their  ancetlors 
lived  till  their  feet  were  worn  out  with  walking,  and  their 
throats  with  eating.  They  deferibe  a deluge,  where  the 
waters  fpread  over  the  whole  earth,  except  the  higheft 
mountains,  on  the  tops  of  which  they  preferved  themfelves. 
It  is  their  opinion,  that  immediately  after  death,  they  pafs 
into  another  world  ; and  that,  when  they  arrive  at  a large 
rii'er,  they  embark  in  a canoe  of  Hone,  and  are  carried  with 
a gentle  current  to  an  extenfive  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a mod  beautiful  illand ; in  the  view  of  which  they  re- 
ceive that  judgment  for  their  conduct  during  life,  which  de- 
cides their  final  and  unalterable  ftate.  If  their  good  adions 
predominate,  they  are  landed  in  the  ifland,  and  commence 
an  eternal  happinefs,  confilling  in  the  enjoyment  of  fenfual 
pleafures  and  carnal  gratifications.  But  if  their  bad  adions 
weigh  down  the  balance,  the  ftone  canoe  finks  at  once, 
and  leaves  them  up  to  their  chins  in  water,  to  behold  and 
regret  the  reward  enjoyed  by  the  good,  and  eternally  ilrug- 
gling,  with  ineffedual  efforts,  to  reach  the  blifsful  ifland, 
from  which  they  are  for  ever  excluded.  They  have  alfo 
fome  faint  notion  of  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul. 

The  Chepewyans  are  fober,  timorous,  and  vagrant,  witli 
a fcliifh  difpoiition,  which  has  occafioned  fufpicions  of  their 
integrity.  With  regard  to  their  ilature,  they  are  feldom 
corpulent,  hut  fometimes  robull.  Their  complexion  is 
fwarthy,  their  features  coarfe,  and  their  hair  lank,  but  not 
of  a dingy  black  ; nor  have  they  univerfally  the  pleafing  eye 
which  generally  animates  the  Indian  countenance.  The 
afped  of  the  women  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  men; 
but  they  acquire  an  aukward  gait,  from  their  being  ac- 
cultomed,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  to  travel  in  fnow- 
ffioes,  and  to  drag  fltdges  from  2 to  400  lbs.  in  weight. 
To  their  hufbands,  who  are  fometimes  jealous,  they  are 
very  fubmiffive ; and  yet,  for  trivial  caufes,  the  brutal  men 
treat  them  with  fuch  cruelty  as  fometimes  to  occafion  their 
death.  They  are  frequently  objeds  of  traffic  ; and  the  fa- 
ther poffeffes  the  right  of  difpofmg  of  his  daughter.  EIow- 
ever,  they  do  aot  fell  them  as  Haves,  but  as  companions  to 
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thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  live  more  comfortably  than  tliem- 
lelves.  The  men,  in  general,  extract  their  beards ; though 
fome  prefer  a bufhy  black  beard  to  a fmooth  chin.  They 
cut  their  hair  in  various  forms,  or  leave  it  to  its  natural 
long  flow,  as  caprice  or  fancy  fuggeils.  The  women  wear 
their  hair  of  great  length,  and  well  arranged ; unlefs  the 
jealoufy  of  their  hufbands  caufe  them  to  defpoil  it  of  its 
trefiVs,  which  they  conlider  as  a worfe  puniihment  than 
manual  correction.  Perfons  of  both  fexes  have  blue  or  black 
bars,  orTtraight  lines,  from  one  to  four,  on  their  cheeks  or 
forehead,  by  which  they  diftinguilh  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  Thefe  marks  are  either  fatooed,  or  made  by  draw- 
ing a thread,  dipped  in  the  neceffary  colour,  beneath  the 
fkin.  Their  drefs  in  winter  is  compofed  of  the  fkins  of 
deer  and  their  fawns,  and  prepared  with  as  much  care  as 
the  chamois  leather  in  the  hair.  In  fummer,  their  apparel 
is  the  fame,  except  that  it  is  prepared  without  the  hair. 
When  they  are  completely  dreffed,  they  will  lie  down  on 
the  ice  in  the  middle  of  a lake,  and  repofe  in  comfort ; 
though  in  the  morning  they  find  fome  difficulty  in  difen- 
cumbering  themfelves  from  the  fnow  which  has  drifted  on 
them  in  the  night.  When  they  are  in  want  of  provifion, 
they  cut  a hole  in  the  ice,  and  feldom  fail  of  catching  fome 
trout  or  pike,  the  eyes  of  which  they  fcoop  out,  and  then 
cat  as  a great  delicacy  ; but  if  their  appetite  is  not  fatisfied, 
they  finish  their  meal  with  the  fifh  in  its  raw  ftate  ; though 
they  generally  prefer  the  dreffing  of  their  viduals,  when 
circumltances  admit  the  neceffary  preparation  : but  the  want 
of  wood  for  fuel  fometimes  reduces  them  to  this  exigency, 
though  they  generally  dry  their  meat  in  the  fun.  The  pro- 
vifion called  “ pemican,”  on  which  the  Chepewyans,  as  well 
as  the  other  favages  of  this  country,  chiefly  fubfift  in  their 
journies,  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  lean  parts  of  the  larger 
animals  in  thin  Alices,  and  placing  them  on  a wooden  grate 
over  a flow  fire,  or  expofing  them  to  the  fun  or  to  the  froft. 
When  the  flelh  is  dry,  it  is  pounded  between  two  ftones ; 
and  it  may  then  be  kept  with  care  for  feveral  years.  The 
fat  of  the  infide,  and  of  the  rump,  is  melted  and  mixed,  in 
a boiling  ftate,  with  the  pounded  meat,  and  then  put  in 
balkets  or  bags,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage.  This 
becomes  a nutritious  food,  and  is  eaten  without  any  further 
preparation.  Another  fort  is  made,  with  the  addition  of 
marrow  and  dried  berries,  which  is  of  a fuperior  quality. 

The  women,  when  they  are  travelling,  carry  their  infants 
on  their  backs  within  the  folds  of  their  loofe  garments,  in 
a pofition  convenient  for  being  fuckled  ; nor  do  they  dif- 
continue  to  give  their  milk  to  them  till  they  have  another 
child.  They  have  a Angular  cuftom,  when  they  are  delivered, 
of  cutting  off  a piece  of  the  navel  firing  of  the  new  born 
child,  and  hanging  it  about  their  necks,  and  they  deco- 
rate it  with  porcupines’  quills  and  beads.  The  women, 
though  abfolutely  fubjefl  to  the  men,  are  always  confulted, 
and  poffefs  a confiderable  influence  in  the  traffic  with  Eu- 
ropeans, and  other  important  concerns.  Plurality  of  wives 
is  very  common  among  thefe  people  ; and  marriage  is  a very 
Ample  ceremony.  The  girls  are  betrothed  at  a very  early 
period  to  thofe  whom  their  parents  think  bell  able  to  fup- 
port  them  ; nor  is  the  inclination  of  the  female  confidered. 
When  a feparation  takes  place,  it  altogether  depends  on  the 
pleufure  of  the  hufband.  In  common  with  the  other  In- 
dians of  the  country,  they  have  the  cuftom  of  fecluding  wo- 
men in  their  periodical  ftate  from  fociety  ; they  are  not 
allowed  in  travelling  to  keep  the  fame  path  as  the  men  ; and 
it  is  confidered  as  highly  indecorous  for  a woman  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  to  touch  any  utenfilsof  manly  occupation.  The 
fubfequent  ufe  of  fuch  defiled  utenfils  would,  in  their 
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apprehenfion,  be  followed  by  certain  mifehief  or  misfor- 
tune. . . 

The  Chepewyans  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as 
hunters,  which  is  owing  to  the  cafe  with  which  they  fnare 
deer  and  fpear  fifh.  They  make  war  on  the  Efquimaux,  who 
cannot  refill  their  fuperior  numbers,  and  put  them  to  death, 
as  it  is  a principle  with  them  never  to  make  prifoners.  Ne« 
verthelefs  they  tamely  fubmit  to  the  Knifteneaux,  who  are 
not  fo  numerous  as  themfelves,  when  they  treat  them  as 
enemies.  As  thefe  people  are  not  addidled  to  fpirituou3  li- 
quors, they  always  poffefs  a degree  of  underftanding,  which 
enables  them  to  perceive  and  to  purfue  their  own  intereil, 
and  this  difpofition  occafions  their  being  fometimes  charged 
with  fraudulent  habits.  They  fubmit  with  patience  to  the 
moft  fevere  treatment  when  they  are  confcious  of  deferving 
it ; but  they  will  never  forget  or  forgive  any  wanton  or  un- 
neceffary  rigour.  Mr.  Mackenzie  reprefents  them  as  the 
moft  peacable  tribe  of  Indians  known  in  North  America, 
They  have  among  them  conjurors  and  high  priefts,  who  ope- 
rate by  their  ceremonies  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
in  the  cure  of  certain  diforders.  Their  principal  maladies 
are  rheumatic  pains,  the  flux,  and  confumptions.  The 
venereal  complaint  is  alfo  very  common  : and  though  its 
progrefs  is  flow,  it  gradually  undermines  the  conftitution, 
and  brings  on  premature  death.  For  the  cure  of  thefe  difor- 
ders they  have  recourfe  to  fuperftition,  and  charms  are  their - 
only  remedies,  except  the  bark  of  the  willow,  which,  being 
burned  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  flrewed  upon  green 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  places  contrived  for  promoting  per- 
fpiration.  Of  the  ufe  of  fimples  and  plants  they  have  no 
knowledge;  as  their  country  does  not  produce  them. 

Although  they  have  no  regular  government,  every  man 
being  abfolute  lord  in  his  own  family,  they  are  influenced 
more  or  lefs  by  certain  principles  which  conduce  to  their 
general  benefit.  In  their  mutual  quarrels  they  rarely  pro- 
ceed to  any  greater  degree  of  violence  than  is  occafioaed 
by  blows,  wreftling,  and  pulling  of  the  hair ; and  their 
abufive  language  confifts  in  applying  the  name  of  the  moft: 
offenfive  animal  to  the  objedl  of  their  difpleafure,  and  adding 
the  term  ugly,  and  chiay,  or  ft  ill  born. 

Their  arms  and  domeftic  apparatus,  befides  thofe  which 
they  procure  from  the  Europeans,  are  fpears,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, -filhing  nets,  and  lines  made  of  green  deer-lk-in  thong3. 
They  have  alfo  nets  for  taking  the  beaver  as  he  endeavours 
to  efcape  from  his  lodge  when  it  is  broken  open. 

Their  fnow-lhoes  are  of  fuperior  workmanlhip,  "the  inner 
part  is  ftraight,  the  outer  one  is  curved,  and  it  is  pointe-d 
at  both  ends,  with  fteel  in  front  turned  up.  They  are  alfo 
very  neatly  lined  with  thongs  made  of  deer-lkin.  Their 
fledges  are  formed  of  thin  flips  of  board  turned  up  in  front, 
and  are  highly  polifhed  with  crooked  knives,  in  order  to 
Aide  along  with  facility.  The  bell  wood  for  this  purpofe 
is  that  which  is  clofe  grained ; but  theirs  are  made  of  the 
red  or  fwamp  fpruce  fir-tree.  The  chief  vegetable  fubftance 
produced  by  the  thin  foil  of  their  country  is  the  mofs,  on 
which  the  deer  feed  and  a fort  of  rock-mofs,  which,  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  preferves  the  lives  of  the  natives.  When 
boiled  in  water,  it  diffolves  into  a clammy  glutinous  fub- 
ftance, that  affords  very  fufficient  nourifhment.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  barrennefs  of  their  country,  thefe  people,  with  pro- 
per care  and  economy,  might  live  with  great  comfort,  as 
their  lakes  abound  with  fifh,  and  their  hills  are  covered  with 
deer.  However,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  they  are  under 
the  necefiky  ©f  retiring  to  their  fcanty  Hinted  woods.  To 
the  weftward  they  might  find  the  mufle-ox,  but  they  do 
not  recur  to  it  as  an  article  of  fuftenance.  They  have 
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alfo  large  hares,  a few  white  wolves  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try, and  feveral  kinds  of  foxes,  with  white  and  grey  par- 
t-’.dges,  See.  The  beaver  and  moofe-deer  they  do  not  find 
till  they  come  within  6o°  of  N.  latitude  ; and  the  buffalo 
is  known  to  frequent  an  higher  latitude  to  the  weftward  of 
their  country.  Thefe  people  find  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  a beautiful  variegated  marble,  which  is  eafily  wrought, 
leaves  a fine  polilh,  and  hardens  with  time;  it  alfo  endures 
beat,  and  is  manufactured  into  pipes  or  calumets,  as  they 
are  very  fond  of  booking  tobacco,  a luxury  which  was  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  Europeans. 

Their  amufements  are  few.  Their  mnfic  is  fo  inharmo- 
nious, and  their  dancing  fo  aukward,  that  they  feldom 
pra&ife  either.  They  {hoof  at  marks,  and  play  at  the  games 
that  ate  common  among  them  ; but  they  prefer  fleeping  to 
any  recreation,  and  their  time  is  fpent  either  in  procuring 
food  or  in  refting  from  the  toil  that  is  necelfary  for  obtain- 
ing . 

Their  difpofition  is  querulous ; and  they  exprefs  their 
complaints  by  a conftant  repetition  of  the  word  “ eduiy,” 
it  is  hard,  in  a whining  and  plaintive  tone  of  voice.  They 
are  extremely  fuperftitious  ; and  almoft  every  a£lion  they 
perform,  however  trivial,  is  influenced  by  fome  whimfical  no- 
tion. Mr.  Mackenzie  never  obftrved  among  them  any  parti- 
cular form  of  religious  worfhip ; but  as  they  believe  in  a good 
and  evil  fpirit,  and  a (late  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  he  thinks  they  cannot  be  altogether  without  reli- 
gious imprefiions. 

The  Chepewyans  have  been  accufed  of  abandoning  their 
aged  and  infirm  people  to  ptrifh,  and  of  not  burying  their 
dead  ; but  thefe,  fays  Mr.  M.,  are  melancholy  nectfiities 
which  proceed  from  their  wandering  way  of  life  ; and  they 
are  by  no  means  univerfal.  In  their  own  country  they  can- 
not bury  their  dead,  becaufe  the  ground  never  thaws ; but 
when  they  are  in  the  woods,  they  cover  them  with  trees. 
Befides  they  maniftft  no  common  refpedl  to  the  memory 
of  their  departed  friends,  by  a long  period  of  mourning, 
cutting  off  their  hair,  and  never  making  ufe  of  the  property 
of  the  dreeafed.  Nay,  many  frequently  deftroy  or  facri- 
fice  their  own,  as  a token  of  regret  or  forrow.  The  bar- 
rennefs  of  their  country  might  be  fuppofed  to  lead  them  to 
the  horrid  pra&ice  of  cannibals  ; but  this  is  a fufpicion  from 
which  Mr.  M.  amp'y  vindicates  them.  “ In  all  my  know- 
ledge of  them,”  fays  he,  “ I never  was  acquainted  with  one 
inftance  of  that  difpofition  ; nor  among  all  the  natives  which 
I met  with  in  a route  of  5000  miles,  did  I fee  or  hear  of  an 
example  of  cannibalifm,  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  that  irre- 
fiflible  neceflity  which  has  been  known  to  impel  even  the 
mod  civilized  people  to  eat  each  other.”  Mackenzie’s  Voy- 
ages, &c.  Introdu&ion. 

CHL-PING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Koei-tcbeou  ; 5 leagues W. of  Tchi-yaen. — Alfo, 
a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  province  of 
Yon-nan  ; 410  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  230  49'. 
E.  long.  1020  24'. 

CHEPO,  Chepoc«,  or  St.  Christoval  de  Chepo, 
a fmall  Spanifh  town  of  South  America,  in  the  country  of 
Terra  Firma,  and  province  of  Darien,  feated  on  a river  of 
the  fame  name  ; 1 league  from  the  fea,  and  9 E.  of  Panama; 
N.  lat.  io°  42'.  W.  long.  770  50'. 

CHEPSTOW,  a town  of  Monmouthfliire,  England, 
is  feated  partly  in  a deep  hollow,  and  partly  on  the  lleep 
fide  of  a hill,  (helving  to  the  river  Wy.  This  river 
makes  a confiderable  curve  here,  and  at  the  dillance  of 
about  two  miles,  fouth-weft,  unites  with  the  Severn.  The 
fituation  and  feenery  of  Chepliow  are  extremely  pidfurefque 
and  romantic.  From  fome  eminences  the  mails  and  fails  of 


veflfels  feem  to  rife  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  quarry  ; 
which,  with  the  town  crouching  in  a deep  dell,  and  rifing  a 
precipitous  hill,  form  a Angularly  interefting  mixture  of 
buildings,  veffels,  cliffs,  water,  and  woods.  The  natural 
features  of  this  place  are  deferibed  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  “ The  eminences  which  tower  over  the 
town  are  thickly  overipread  with  wood  ; among  which  the 
rich  groves  of  Piercefield  rife  confpicuous;.  The  romantic 
cliffs  ot  the  Wy  are  here  extremely  pifturefque,  particu- 
larly the  ridge  which  forms  the  left  hank  of  the  river  be- 
low the  bridge ; it  is  lofty,  perpendicular,  of  a concave 
fliape,  and  tinted  with  various  hues;  white,  grey,  red,  and 
yellow  are  beautifully  blended,  while  green  is  iuperadded  by 
the  foliage  of  the  oak  that  flcirts  the  top  and  {hades  the  fides, 
or  bv  large  cluflers  of  ivy  ilarting  from  the  crevices  at  all 
heights,  and  twining  in  all  directions.  The  ponderous  re- 
mains of  the  callle  form  a grand  and  permanent  feature  in 
this  diverfified  feenery  ; they  cover  a large  trad  of  ground, 
and  ftretch  along  the  brow  of  the  perpendicular  cliff  which 
impends  over  the  Wy.” 

The  Romans  probably  occupied  the  fite  of  Chepftow  as  a 
pofition  commanding  for  feveral  miles  the  only  paffage  of  the 
Wy,  and  vve  may  infer  from  its  name  that  it  was  not  over- 
looked by  the  Saxons.  But  this  part  of  Monmouthfliire, 
which  was  then  included  in  the  county  of  Gloceffer,  came, 
foon  after  the  conqueft,  into  the  poffefiion  of  the  Normans, 
and  the  callle  of  Eltrighoiel  or  Striguil,  by  which  name 
Chepliow  was  then  known,  was  eredled  by  Wilhelmus 
Comes,  w^o  is  luppofed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale  to  be 
William  Fitz.olborn  earl  of  Hereford.  He  was  killed  iu 
1070  ; and  his  third  fon,  the  heir  to  this  callle,  being 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  it  was  probably  tranl- 
ferred  to  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Clare,  in  whole  poffefiion 
vve  find  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  lfabtlia,  the  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  Richard  Stnmgbow,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
conveyed,  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  ij  76,  the  callle 
and  manor  of  Striguil,  witfi  all  his  other  poffeflions,  to  her 
hufband  William,  earl  marfhal  of  England,  who,  on  the 
death  of  king  John,  became  protedlor  of  the  realm,  and 
was  created,  in  right  of  his  wife,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Eftrigol  or  Striguil.  By  this  illuilrious  nobleman,  who,  in 
a period  of  warfare,  exhibited  the  moil  heroic  prowefs,  and^ 
in  an  age  of  rebellion  the  moll  unfliaken  loyalty,  the  tot- 
tering crown  of  John  was  fupported,  the  confederacy  of  the 
barons  who  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the  Dauphin  was  dif- 
folved,  young  Henry  was  fixed  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
and  his  diftra&td  country  blrffed  with  peace.  The  Earl’s 
five  fons  dying  without  iffue,  his  elded  daughter  Maud 
transferred  the  callle  and  borough  of  Striguil  to  her  huf- 
band Hugh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk.  But  their  grandfon 
Roger  having  furrendered  to  the  crown  all  the  honors  and 
eftates  of  his  family,  they  were  granttd  bv.  Edward  II.  to 
his  brother  Thomas  de  Brotherton  ; after  whole  death  the 
callle  and  manor  of  Chepliow  defeended  to  the  Mowbrays, 
and  were  fold  by  John,  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke,  with  whofe  other  ellatcs  they  were 
conveyed  by  marriage  to  Sir  Charles  Somerfet,  and  are 
now  in  the  poffefiion  of  his  defeendant  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

The  town  of  Chepftow  was  formerly  fortified  ; and  the 
ruined  walls,  which  were  {Irengthened  by  round  towers* 
reach  from  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge  to  the 
callle,  which,  at  one  period,  furpafled,  in  extent  as  well  as 
importance,  any  fortrefs  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain.  It3 
ruins  (land  on  a precipice  which  overhangs  the  well  bank  of 
the  Wy ; the  northern  fide,  being  built  clofe  to  the  edge, 
appears  part  of  the  cliff,  and  the  ivy  by  which  the  walls  are 
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ovevfpread,  twines  and  clutters  about  the  unwieldy  frag- 
ments, and  down  the  perpendicular  fide  of  the  rock  : to- 
wards’the  land  a moat  defended  it,  and  it  was  flanked  with 
lofty  towers.  A very  confiderable  fpace  is  occupied  by  the 
area,  which  is  divided  into  four  courts  : the  firft  contains 
the  (hells  of  the  kitchens,  grand  hall,  and  other  numerous 
apartments;  from  the  fecond,  which  is  now  a garden 
paffage  leads  into  the  third,  and  to  a building 
chapel  ; there  was  formerly  a communication 
third,  which  is  a'rfo  a garden,  to  the  fourth,  to  which  now 
the  only  accefs  is  by  creeping  through  a fally-port  in  the 
wall.  The  charaaeriftic  ftyle  of  the  architedure  appears, 
from  a general  furvey,  to  be  Norman  : the  (hell  feems  to 
have  been  conftru&ed  on  one  plan  and  at  the  fame  peiiod; 
but  the  other  buildings  have  been  altered  and  enlarged  by 
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A confiderable  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  during  peace  ; 
and  fome  veffels  are  built  here.  An  alien  priory  for  Bcne- 
diaine  monks  (of  which  fcarcely  any  traces  remain)  was 
founded  here  foon  after  the  conquefl,  by  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  caftle.  The  pari fh  church  was  part  of  the 
priory  chapel,  and  difplays  a curious  fpecimen  of  Norman 
architeaure.  Its  wellcrn  entrance  is  a magnificent  portal, 
enriched  with  the  mouldings  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  ftyles.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  ot 
feveral  religious  lioufes.  A pleafant  eminence  to  the  well 
of  the  town  was  occupied  by  St.  Kynemark’s  priory  ; the 
walls  of  which,  Hill  vifible,  enclofe  the  garden  and  yard  of 
a farm-houfe,  called  St.  Kynemark’6  farm.  The  founda- 
tions of  St.  Lawrence’s  chapel  may  alfo  be  traced.  The 
traveller,  in  palling  to  this  fpot  along  the  fhire  Newton 


later  proprietors.  Great  importance  attached  to  this  for-  road,  and  along  the  fields,  commands  a Angular  and  beau 
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trefs  during  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was  at  fir  ft  garrifoned 
for  the  king,  till  colonel  Morgan,  aided  by  the  mountaineers, 
took  pofTelTion  of  the  town,  and  forced  the  caftle  to  fur- 
render.  It  was  recaptured  by  the  loyalifts  under  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Kemeys,  who,  with  only  160  men,,  made,  a coura- 
geous Hand  again  ft  the  affaults  of  Cromwell ; but  after  a 
laborious  fiege,  it  was  ftormed,  and  Sir  Nicholas  and  forty 
of  his  brave  adherents,  perilhed  in  the  attack.  At  the 
fouth-eaftern  extremity  of  the  firft  court  of  the  caftle  is  a feet  of  water, 
tower,  remarkable  as  the  prifon  of  the  celebrated  regicide  About  two 
Harry  Marten.  An  early  affertor  of  republican  principles, 
he  zealoufly  co-operated  with  Cromwell  in  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  ; and  on  the  trial  of  the  king  he  fat  as  one  of  the 
fudges.  From  the  dift'olution  of  the  long  parliament  until  the 
reftoration,  he  remained  in  obfeure  retirement,  when  he 
furrendered  on  the  king’s  proclamation  : he  was  arraigned 
and  condemned  for  high  treafon,  but  his  fentence  was  com- 
muted for  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  he  was  removed  to 
Chepftovv  caftle,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  lenity, 
was  allowed  the  poffeffion  of  his  whole  property,  and  the 
privilege  of  vifiting  the  neighbouring  gentry.  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  abode  here,  an  apoplexy  terminated 
his  confinement  and  life,  at  the  age  of  feventy-eight.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Chepftow,  where 
a ftone  with  an  infeription  of  his  own  writing,  was  placed 
over  his  remains : but  tire  zeal  of  the  vicar  not  fullering 
the  monument  of  a regicide  to  pollute  the  vicinity  of 
the  altar,  it  has  fince  been  removed  into  the  body  of  the 
church. 

Chepftow  is  about  three  miles  from  the  pafiage  over  the 
river  Severn  at  Auil  ferry  ; five  from  the  new  paffage  at 
Black  Rock  ; fifteen  from  Monmouth  ; fixteen  from  Briftol, 


tiful  profpedl  of  Chepftow  and  its  environs.  The  remains 
of  feveraj  other  chapels  ftill  exift.  In  the  garden  belonging 
to  a houfe  in  Bridge-llreet,  is  a well,  remarkable  for  good 
water,  which  at  high  tide  becomes  perfectly  dry  : a little 
before  which  it  begins  to  fubiide,  and  foon  after  the  ebb  it 
returns  ; neither  wet  nor  dry  weather  affe&s  it,  but  its  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  regularly  correfpond  with  the  tide.  The 
well,  which  is  thirty-two  feet  deep,  has  frequently  fourteen 


and  137  from  London. 

The  tide  of  the  Wy  flows  with  great  rapidity  up  to  the 
town.  It  frequently  rifes  at  the  bridge  to  $6  feet,  and  in 
January  176S  it  arofe  about  70  feet  ; a phenomenon  occa- 
sioned by  the  projedtion  of  the  rocks  at  Beachley  and  Auft, 
which  turns  the  tide  with  great  violence  into  this  river. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge,  conftrudled  fimilar  to  that  of 
Caerleon,  is  level ; and  was  formerly  fupported  by  wooden 
piers,  about  the  height  of  40  feet,  which  the  counties  of 
Glocefter  and  Monmouth  jointly  contributed  to  keep  in 
repair.  They  remain  in  their  original  ftate  on  the  Glou- 
cefterfhire  fide,  but  ftone  piers  have  been  fubftituted  on  the 
oppofite  fhore.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  county  of  Glo- 
cefter, and  part  to  Monmouthfnire. 

Chepftow  contains  no  manufadlories  ; but  fupplies  Here- 
fordfhire  and  this  part  of  Monmouthlhire  with  the  neceffary 
imports  by  the  Wy,  and  exports  the  native  produdlions, 
which  are  principally  timber,  grain  for  the  Briftol  market, 
coal,  grind  and  mill-ftones,  iron,  oak-bark,  and  cyder. 


miles  north  of  Chepftovv  is  Pierccjitld,  a 
feat  of  much  celebrity,  and  a juft  theme  of  a delcriptive 
encomium  with  the  to  uni  He  and  topographers  of  Mon- 
mouthlhire.  The  grounds  are  extenfive,  and  embrace  much 
diverfified  fcenery  of  wood,  lawn,  rock,  and  river.  Stretch- 
ing along  the  irriguous  banks  of  the  Wy,  from  the  caftle  at 
Chepftow,  to  a lofty  perpendicular  rock  called  the  Wynd- 
cliff,  is  a walk  of  about  three  miles  in  length  : the  profpedls 
from  which,  and  its  accompanying  fcenery,  are  deferibed 
in  the  following  terms  by  Mr.  Coxe.  “ On  entering  the 
grounds  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  of  St.  Arvans,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  Wynd-clifF,  the  walk  leads  through  plan- 
tations, commanding  on  the  right  a diliant  view  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  furrounding  country;  it  penetrates  into  a 
thick  foreft,  and  conducts  to  the  Lover’s  Leap,  where  the 
Wynd-clifF  is  feen  towering  above  the  river  in  all  its  height 
and  beauty,  and  below  yawns  a deep  and  woody  abyfs.  It 
waves  ahnoft  imperceptibly  in  a grand  outline,  on  the  brow 
of  the  majeftic  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  impending  on  the  Wy 
oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Laneant,  then  croffes  the  park, 
runs  through  groves  and  thickets,  and  again  joins  the  Wy, 
at  that  reach  of  the  river  which  ftretches  from  Laneant  to 
the  caftle  of  Chepftow.  From  the  Lover’s  Leap  the  wall 
is  carried  through  a thick  mantle  of  forefts,  with  occafional 
openings,  which  fieem  not  the  refult  of  art  or  defign,  but 
the  efledl  of  chance  or  nature.  This  bow’ry  walk  is  confo- 
nant  to  the  genius  of  Pitrcelleld  ; the  fereen  of  wood  pre- 
vents the  uniformity  of  a bird’s  eye-view,  and  the  imper- 
ceptible bend  of  the  amphitheatre  conveys  the  fpeftator 
from  one  part  of  this  fairy  region  to  another  without  difeo- 
covering  the  gradations.  Hence  the  Wy  is  fometimes  con- 
cealed, or  half  obfeured  by  overhanging  foliage,  at  others 
wholly  expanding  to  view  is  feen  fweeping  beneath  in  a 
broad  and  circuitous  channel;  hence  at  one  place  the  Se- 
vern fpreads  in  the  midft  of  a boundlefs  expanfe  of  country, 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  Wy  ; at  another,  both  rivers 
appear  on  the  fame  fide,  and  the  Severn  feems  fuppor.trd  on 
the  level  fummit  of  the  cliffs  which  term  the  banks  of  the 
Wy.  Hence  the  fame  objedls  prefent  themfelves  in  dif- 
ferent afpedls,  and  with  varied  accompaniments  ; hen.ee  the 
magic  tranfition  from  the  impervious  gloom  of  the  foreft  to 
open  groves  ; from  meadows  and  lawns  to  rocks  and  preci- 
pices. 
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pices,  and  from  the  mild  beauties  of  Englifh  landfcape  to 
the  wildnefs  of  Alpine  fcenery.” 

1 he  houfe  eredfed  on  this  eftate  is  a magnificent  pile  of 
building,  of  freeftone,  and  (lands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
park.  Piercelield  was  long  the  property  of  the  Waters 
family,  till  the  year  1736,  when  it  was  fold  to  colonel  Mor- 
ris, father  of  Valentine  Morris,  Elq.  who  afterwards  pof- 
feffed  it,  and  to  whofe  taffe  and  liberality  it  is  indebted  for 
its  chief  artificial  beauties,  and  its  long  eifablifhed  celebrity. 
In  1784  it  was  bought  by  George  Smith,  Efq.  who  again 
fold  it  in  1 794  to  Colonel  Wood,  formerly  chief  engineer  at 
Bengal.  This  gentleman  has  recently  difpofed  of  Pierce- 
field  to  Wells,  Efq. 

I' or  the  moll  recent  account  of  this  feat,  of  Chepftow, 
and  this  county,  fee  Coxe’s  “ Hillorical  Tour  in  Mon- 
mouthftiire.”  2 vols.  qto. 

CHEQj  Cherif,  or  Skerriffe,  the  prince,  or  high  - 
priell  of  Mecca  ; fovereign  pontiff  of  the  Muffulmans ; and 
owned  a«  fuc'n  by  all  the  fedts  into  which  they  are  divided. 

The  grand  fignior,  fophies,  mogols,  khans  of  Tartary, 
&c.  fend  him  yearly  prefents  ; efpecially  tapeltry,  to  cover 
Mahomet’s  tomb,  and  tents  for  himfelf ; for  the  cheq  has 
a tent  near  the  mofque  of  Mecca,  wherein  he  lives  during  the 
feventeen  days'  of  devotion  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
tapeltry  and  tent  are  changed  every  year,  and  pieces  thereof 
fent  to  the  princes  wdio  furniih  new  ones. 

His  dominions  are  extenfive  ; and  his  revenue  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  confiding  of  prefents  made  by  the  Mahometan 
princes,  and  pilgrims,  to  the  mofque  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
See  Sherriffe. 

The  cheq  fubfifts  all  the  pilgrims  during  the  feventeen 
days  of  devo’ion;  on  which  account  he  is  every  year  fur- 
nilhed  with  a very  contiderable  fum  of  money  from  the  grand 
fignior  : the  better  to  obtain  this,  he  makes  him  believe,  that 
there  are  conftantly,  during  this  time,  feventy  thoufand  pil- 
grims ; and  that,  fliould  the  number  fall  fhort,  the  angels,  in 
form  of  men,  would  make  it  up. 

CHEQUETAN,  or  Seguataneio,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  North  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mcchochan,  7 miles  W.  of  the  rocks  of  Seguetaneio. 
Between  this  and  Acapulco  towards  the  eaft  is  a iandy 
beach,  18  leagues  in  extent,  againll  which  the  beating  of 
the  fea  is  fo  violent  as  to  prevent  boats  from  landing ; neverthe- 
lels  there  is  a good  anchorage  for  fhipping  at  a mile  or  two 
from  the  Ihore,  during  the  fair  feafon.  The  harbour  of 
Chequetan,  though  hard  to  be  traced,  is  very  important  to 
veffels  that  cruize  in  thefe  feas  ; as  it  is  the  moll  fecure  in  a 
valt  extent  of  coaft,  yields  plenty  of  w’ood  and  water,  and 
may  be  defended  by  a few  men.  When  lord  Anfon  touched 
here,  the  place  was  uninhabited. 

CHER,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Auzari’c,  in 
the  department  of  the  Creufe,  paffes  by  Moullu^on,  Ainay- 
le-Vieux,  St.  Amand,  Chateauneuf,  St.  Florent,  Vierzon, 
Menetou,  Villefranche,  Chabris,  Selles,  St.  Aignan,  Montri- 
chard, Blere,  &c.  and  joins  the  Loire  a few  miles  below 
Tours. 

Cher,  a department  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  river  Cher,  which  travevfes  a part  of  it,  and  bounded  on 
the  north,  by  the  departments  of  Loire  and  Cher,  Loiret 
and  Nievre  ; on  the  ealf,  by  that  of  Nievre,  from  which  it 
36  feparated  by  the  Alllcr  ; on  the  fouth,  by  thofe  of 
Creufe,  Alher,  and  Indie;  and  on  the  weft,  by  thole  of 
Indre,  Indre  and  Loire,' and  Indre  and  Cher.  This  de- 
partment is  formed  of  part  of  the  province  of  Berry,  and  its 
capital  is  Bourges.  The  territorial  extent  comprehends 
73 85  kiliometres,  or  about  740,123  hectares,  or  1,430,134 
lquare  acres;  and  is  dittributed  into  three  diluidts,  contain- 


ing 29  cantons  and  307  communes.  The  population  was 
eftimated  in  the  1 ith  year  of  the  French  aera  at  218,297  per- 
fons ; its  contributions  to  various  purpofes  amounted  to 
1,742,031  francs  ; and  the  expellees  charged  upon  it  forad- 
miniftration,  juftice,  and  public  inftrudlion,  were  260,325 
francs  79  cents. 

CHERA,  a river  of  South  America  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  in  Peru,  palling  near  Colan,  and  fupplying  Paita  with 
its  frefh  water. 

CHERJEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a final!  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  fituate  upon  the  Nile,  from  which  a canal  paffed  to 
Alexandria,  that  ferved  to  difeharge  the  water  of  the  lake 
Moeris. 

CHERA  MIS,  in  Antiquity , a medical  meafure.  Ac- 
cording to  Erotian  on  Hippocrates,  it  was  the  hollow  of  a 
fhell-filh  called  inyax,  and  took  that  name  from  j/ypapoj,  which 
fignifies  a hollow  place.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Hippocrates, 
and  feems  not  much  different  from  the  chema,  which  in  Ga- 
len’s Exegefis  is  expounded  by  it.  Cornavius  alfo  explains 
cheramis  by  the  meafure  of  a Chf.ma  ; and  Calvus  on  ano- 
ther paffage  expounds  it  by  a pugil. 

CFIERASCO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Afti,  ieated  on  a mountain, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Stura  with  the  Tanaro.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Alba,  Manzaon, 
Miana,  &c.  who  were  expelled  their  towns  by  the  tyranny  of 
their  lords,  and  furrouuded  with  walls.  It  was  afterwards 
fortified  in  the  modern  manner  with  baftions,  foffes,  and 
out-works,  by  order  of  Chriihna  of  France,  duchefs  of  Sa- 
voy. Since  that  time  it  has  been  confidered  as  the  key  and 
bulwark  of  the  eltates  of  Savoy,  being  fituated  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Piedmont,  Montferrat,  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  at  firft  a republic, 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  profeffing  dependence  on  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  Cherafco  continued  in  this  flourilh- 
ing  ftate  till  the  year  1260,  when  its  allegiance  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ; 
and  it  remained  fubjedt  to  that  crown  till  the  reign  of  Jane  I, 
queen  of  Naples,  when,  left  deftitute  of  her  protedlion,  it  was 
voluntarily  furrendered  to  Amadeus  VI.  count  of  Savoy, 
and  Jaques  de  Savoy,  prince  of  Achaia.  In  a few  years  it 
became  fucccffively  fubjedt  to  other  powers,  till  at  length  it 
was  poffefftd  by  Charles  V.,  who  gave  it,  in  153°',  to  Charles 
III.  duke  of  Savoy,  furnained  the  Good,  in  confideration  of 
his  marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Portugal.  After  having  been 
taken  in  the  fame  century  by  the  Andrians  and  the  French, 
it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Cambray,  in  I559»  t°  Ema- 
nuel Philbert,  fori  of  Charles.  Vidfor  Amadeus  gave  it  the 
title  of  city,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a province  and  reli- 
dence  of  a governor.  It  has,  together  with  the  whole  of 
Piedmont,  at  a late  period,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
See  Piedmont.  This  town  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Afti,  and 
has  7 panlh  churches,  4 within  the  walls,  and  3 without. 
The  county,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  about  9 miles  in 
diameter;  the  land  is  fertile;  the  plains  produce  great  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  hills  of  various  heights  yield  good  wine  for 
exportation.  It  is  20  miles  S.S.E.  from  Turin,  and  13  miles 
E.  from  Saluzzo.  N.  lat.  440  33’.  E.  long.  70  41'. 

CHER  AW  Hill,  a mountain  of  North  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  South  Carolina;  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Q_ueenborougb . 

CHERAWS,  a dilb-idl  in  the  upper  country  of  South 
Carolina,  bounded  on  the  north  and  uorth-eaft  by  North 
Carolina;  on  the  fouth-eali  by  Gcorge-town  diftridt ; and  on 
the  fouth-weft  by  Lynche’s  creek,  which  feparates  it  from 
Camden  dillridl.  Its  length  is  about  83  miles,  and  its 
breadth  63  ; and  it  is  fubdivided  into  the  counties  of  Darling- 
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ton,  Chefterfield,  and  Marlborough.  By  the  cenfus  of  1 797, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  10,706,  of  whom 
7618  were  whites,  and  the  reft  flaves.  It  fends  to  the  ftate 
legiflature  fix  reprefentatives  and  two  fenators,  and  in  con- 
jundion  with  George-town  diftrid  one  member  to  Congrefs. 
This  diftrid  is  watered  by  Great  Pedee  river  and  other 
fmaller  (treams ; on  the  banks  of  which  the  land  is  popu- 
loufly  fettled  and  well  cultivated.  The  chief  towns  are  Gren- 
ville and  Chatham. 

CHERBOURG,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrid  of  Valognes  ; fttuated  at  the  bottom  of  a large  bay, 
between  Cape  Barfleur  and  Cape  la  Hogue.  The  place  con- 
tains 11,389  and  the  canton  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends  1 7-  kiliometres  andone  commune. 
Before  the  revolution,  Cherbourg  was  the  feat  of  a governor 
and  an  admiralty.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants confifts  in  building  fmall  veffels,  and  manufaduring 
woollen  fluffs.  I'n  1758  this  town  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Englilh,  the  port  deftroyed,  and  the  /hips  burned  in 
the  harbour.  The  French  have  always  confidered  this  port 
as  of  great  importance  in  the  navigation  of  the  Englifh  Chan- 
nel ; and  they  have  expended  immenfe  fums  on  the  eredion 
of  piers,  deepening  and  enlarging  the  harbour,  and  ereding 
fortifications.  Veffels  of  900  tons  can  be  admitted  in  high- 
water,  and  in  low-water  thofe  of  250  tons.  N.  lat.  490  38' 
26".  W.  long.  i°  38'  11". 

CHERCHESENE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Curdiftan  ; 62  miles  S.  of  Kerkuk. 

CHEREF,  or  Sharif,  a title  affumed  by  the  emperors 
of  Morocco. 

CHEREM,  among  the  Jews,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a fpecies 
of  Annihilation. 

The  Hebrew  wordcherem  fignifies  properly  to  dejlroy,  ex- 
terminate, devote,  anathematize. 

Cherem  is  fometimes  likewife  taken  for  that  which  is  con- 
secrated, vowed,  or  offered  to  the  Lord,  fo  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  employed  in  common  or  profane  ufes.  There  are 
fome  who  affert,  that  perfons  thus  devoted  were  put  to 
death  ; whereof,  they  fay,  Jephtha’s  daughter  is  a memor- 
able example.  Judg.  xi.  29,  &c. 

Cherem  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  excommunication  in  ufe 
among  the  Jews.  See  Niddui. 

CHEREN,  in  Ornithology , the  Arabian  name  of  the 
king-fiftier,  Alcedo  Ifpida. 

Cheren  tabanan,  in  Geography , a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary. N.  lat.4i°32?.  E.  long.  1190  31'. 

CHERIBON,  one  of  the  four  empires  or  kingdoms 
into  which  the  ifland  of  Java  is  divided  : the  other  three  are 
Bantam,  Jaccatra,  and  Soefoehoenam.  Cheribon  is  under 
the  dominion  of  three  different  princes,  who  are  independent 
of  the  Dutch,  and  fovereigns  in  their  refpedtive  diftridls. 
Whilft  the  company  pofftffed  power  in  the  eaft,  the  princes 
of  Cheribon  were  their  allies,  and  bound,  by  treaty,  to  fell 
the  whole  produce  of  their  territory  exclufively  to  the  com- 
pany, and  not  to  permit  any  other  nation  befides  the  Dutch, 
to  enter  their  dominions.  For  the  due  maintenance  of  which 
conditions,  the  company  took  care  to  guard  and  garrifon 
their  fta-ports.  1 he  company,  on  former  occafions,  has  ex- 
ercifed  a kind  of  defpotic  power  over  thefe  princes  ; de- 
throning one,  and  eftabliflfing  another  in  his  room.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1769  ; when  one  prince  was  fet  afide  and  banifhed  to 
thecallle  Vidforia,  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  and  the  elevated 
prince  conltrained  to  furnifh  a certain  fum  of  money  an- 
nually, for  the  fupport  of  his  imprifoned  predeceffor. 

CHERIC,  in  Ornithology  the  Gmelinian  Motacilla  Ma- 
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dagafcarienfts  is  fo  called  by  Buffon  ; named  by  Latham  the 
white-eyed  Warbler. 

CHERI-KIAMEN,  in  Geography,  a port  of  Chinefe 
Tartary  ; I miles  S.E.  of  Petoure  Hotun. 

CHERI-OUJOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 8 miles 
S.  of  Geho. 

CHERIPPE,  an  inconfiderable  village  of  S.  America, 
in  Terra  Eirma,  which  furnifhes  the  weekly  market  of  Pa- 
nama with  provifions. 

CHERIWAY,  in  Ornithology . See  Falco. 

CHE  RLE  RI  A,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  in  honour  of  J. 
Henry  Cherler,  fon-in-law  and  afTiftant  to  John  Bauhin). 
Hall,  opufc.  300.  Linn.  gen.  570.  Schreb.  775.  Willd. 
89S.  Juff.  301.  Vent.  vol.  3.  243.  Clafs  and  order,  de- 
candria  trigynia.  Nat.  ord.  C ary ophy Ilea,  Linn.  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved;  leaves  lanceolate,  con- 
cave, keeled,  ftriated,  expanding.  Cor.  Petals  none,  Hall. 
Linn.  Lam.  Smith,  (five,  ftrap-fhaped,  green,  Segn.)  Nec-> 
taries  five,  very  fmall,  emarginate  fcales.  Stam.  Filaments 
ten  ; five  attached  to  the  fcales  of  the  nedlary  ; five  alter- 
nating with  the  calyx-leaves,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  be- 
tween the  fcales.  Pi/l.  Germ  fuperior,  ftyles  three-  Peric. 
Capfule  egg-(haped,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; three- 
valved,  three-celled,  with  three  feeds.  Linn.  Lam.  &c.  (one- 
celled,  with  many  feeds,  Smith.)  Seeds  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved  ; nedlariferous  glands  five,  emer- 
ginate  ; capfule  fuperior,  three- valved. 

Sp.  C.  fedoides,  Hall.  Helv.  tab.  21.  Segn.  tab.  4. 
fig-  3 • Jac<l-  Auft.  tab.  284.  Lam.  Illuft.  tab.  379. 
Eng.  Bot.  1212.  (Lychnis  Alpina ; Pluck.  Aim. 

tab.  42.  fig.  8.  Sedum  montanum  ; Morif.  Hift.  tab.  6. 
fig.  14.)  Root  perennial,  long,  fomewhat  woody,  much 
divided.  Stems  forming  a tuft,  an  inch  long.*  thickly 
befet  with  leaves.  Leaves  awl-fhaped,  obtufe,  three- 
nerved  underneath.  Flowers  yellowifh,  green,  eredl.  Pe- 
duncles folitary,  axillary,  towards  the  top  of  the  ftem, 
one  flowered,  with  two  connate  brattes  about  the  middle. 
A native  of  moift  places  near  the  fummits  of  high  moun- 
tains in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  Carniola,  &c.  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.  Firft  obferved  in  Great  Britain  by 
fome  of  Dr.  Hope’s  travelling  pupils. 

CHERMANSICK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Milets. 

CHERMES,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  hemipterous  in- 
fers. The  fnout  is  placed  in  the  breaft,  and  contains  three 
inflected  briftles ; antennae  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the 
thorax  ; wings  four,  defkdted  ; thorax  gibbous  ; pofterior 
legs  formed  for  leaping. 

There  are  many  fpecies  of  the  chermes  genus,  fome  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants,  while  ethers  inhabit 
a variety  of  plants  indiferiminately.  The  females  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a fliarp  tubular  inffrument  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  with  which  they  pierce  the  leaves  of  the  wil- 
low, afh,  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  in  order  to  depofit 
their  eggs  beneath  the  furface,  and  by  thofe  punctures  oc- 
fion  the  fwellings  or  excrefcences  of  various  fizes,  which  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tree-galls.  Thefe  galls 
contain  the  infant  brood  of  chermes,  both  in  the  larva  and 
pupa,  as  well  as  egg  ftate  : the  larva  has  fix  feet,  and  is  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a kind  of  hairy  or  woolly  fubftance,  and 
the  pupa  is  diftinguifhed  by  two  protuberances  of  the  tho- 
rax which  contain  the  embryo  wings.  In  the  perfect  or 
winged  ftate  che  chermes  leap  or  fpring  with  great  agility. 
Geoffroy,  who  names  feveral  of  this  tribe  of  infedts  Pfylla,  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  in  the  larva  and  pupa  ftate  they  ejedt  from  the 
vent  a fugar-like  fubftance  of  a white  colour,  and  much  re- 
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fembling  manna  : fometimes  this  matter  occurs  in  the  form 
of  fmall  white  grains  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  often 
feen  attached  to  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  infeel’s  body. 
The  galls  occafioned  by  thefe  infe&s  are  ufeful  for  various 
purpofes.  Some  late  French  writers  comprehend  the  two 
Linnaean  genera,  chermes  and  coccus,  under  one,  denominat- 
ed Kermes. 

Species. 

Graminis.  Found  on  grades,  particularly  the  air  a fexu- 
efa,  Linn.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Ulmi.  On  the  ulmi  campefris,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Found 
in  the  curled  leaves  of  this  tree. 

Cerastii.  On  the  leaves  of  the  cerafium  vifcofum,  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec. 

Pyri.  On  the  leaves  of  the  pyrus  communis,  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  Chermes  pyri  of  Degeer.  This  is  of  a brownifti -green 
colour,  with  dufky  fpots  and  bands;  and  has  the  wings 
fpotted  with  brown. 

Sorbi . On  the  Sorbus  aucuparia,  Fabr.  Above  varied 
with  black  lines  and  charafters;  beneath  grtenifh;  thorax  yel- 
i(h,  with  two  dots  in  front,  and  four  black  lines  behind. 

Persic/e.  On  the  amydgalus  perfea,  Fabr.  Chermes 
perficce  ollongus,  Geoffr.  Le  kermes  oblong  du  pecher.  This 
is  chiefly  on  the  branches  of  the  amydgalus  perfica ; the 
body  is  oblong  and  ferruginous. 

Calth«.  On  the  flowers  of caltha palujlris,  Fabr.  An- 
tennae black  at  the  tip  ; thorax  rufous  with  three  black 
curves  ; wings  white,  with  yellowifti  veins  and  a brown  dot. 

Buxi.  On  the  box,  and  other  ever-greens,  Fabr.  &c. 
This  is  of  a green  colour,  with  fetaceous  antennae,  and  the 
wings  yellowilh  brown.  The  pundtures  of  this  infedl 
make  the  leaves  bend  in  towards  each  other  at  their  extre- 
mity, forming  a hollow  knob  in  which  the  larvae  are  encloftd. 

Urtic^e.  On  the  urtica  dio'tca,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This 
is  of  a green  or  fufeous  colour  with  the  fides  of  the  abdomen 
fpotted  with  white. 

Betul^.  On  the  branches  of  the  betula  alba,  Linn. 

Alni.  On  the  betula  alni,  Linn.  Chermes  ain't  lanata  vi- 
ridis,  Degeer.  Vermis  fudorius  alni,  Frifch.  The  anten- 
nae are  varied  with  white  and  black ; fnout  white  tipped  with 
black  ; body  whitifh  ; wings  white  with  brown  veins. 

Quercus.  On  the  oak,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Fag i.  On  the  fagus  fylvatica,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Abietis.  On  thebranches  of  pinusabies,  Linn.  fl.  Cappon, 
&.C.  Pfylla  pallidefavefens  ocu/is  fufeis,  alis  a quits , Gtoffr. 
Infeclum  tuberculi  muricati  arboris  taxi , Frifch.  Picea pumila, 
Ciuf.  This  fpecies  occafions  by  its  pundfure  enormous  fcaly 
fwellings  or  protuberances  at  the  end  of  the  branches  of  the 
pine. 

Salicis.  On  various  fpecies  of falix  found  in  Europe, 
Fabr. 

Fraxini.  On  th efraxinus  excel/ior,  Linn.  This  is  of  a 
black  colour  varied  with  pale  yellow. 

Aceris.  On  the  branches  of  acer  platanoides,  Linn.  The 
body  is  yellowilh,  beneath  green ; tail  awl-lhaped  and 
brownilh. 

Ficus.  On  the  feus  carica,  Fabr.  The  body  is  brown  ; 
antennse  thick  and  hairy  ; w'ings  with  brown  nerves. 

Lichenis.  On  various  fpecies  of  lichens,  Gmel.  &c.  This 
is  of  a fufeous  colour  dotted  with  black,  and  has  the  antennee 
longer  than  the  body  ; the  wings  are  fpotted  with  brown. 

Pini.  Linn.  Inhabits  pines.  It  is  not  perhaps  diltincl 
from  C.  abietis. 

Castanea.  Fufeous  ; antennae  fetaceous  and  fmooth  ; 
wings  nervous,  Geoffr.  &c.  Inhabits  various  plants. 

Rubra.  Red;  wings  nervous,  Geoff.  Inhabits  various 
plants. 
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Pruni.  On  th t prunus  domeficus,  Scop.  The  abdome* 
is  red,  with  dots,  and  lateral  bands  of  brown. 

Crat/egi . On  the  cratagus  oxyacantha,  Scop.  The 
larva  is  of  a plumbeous  green,  with  a fold  down  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen. 

Euonymi.  On  the  euonymus  europ<sus.  Scop.  Colour 
black,  legs  pale. 

Senecionis.  On  the  fenecio  vulgaris.  Scop.  Thebody 
is  of  a greenifh  yellow  colour  ; the  lalt  joint  of  the  antenna; 
is  the  thickeft. 

CHERMITES,  or  Chernites,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory 
of  the  Ancients,  a name  given  by  many  to  a fpecies  of  very 
bright  and  white  marble  or  alabafttr,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  that  called  afterwards  lygdinum  mar- 
mor. 

CHERNIBS,  derived  from  the  hand,  and  vitc-cv,  to 
avajh,  in  Antiquity,  a veffel  wherein  people  ufed  to  walh 
their  hands  before  they  went  to  attend  religious  fervice. 

CHERO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  European 
Turkey  in  the  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  36°  33'.  E.  long. 
25°  4o'. 

CHEROKEES,  a nation  of  Indians  in  N.  America, 
once  powerful  and  flouriffiing,  but  now  declining.  They 
refide  in  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  Hate  of  Tenneffee  ; having  on  the  eaft  the  Apa- 
lachian  or  Cherokee  mountains,  which  feparate  them  from 
north  and  fouth  Carolina  ; on  the  north  and  weft  the  Ten- 
neffee river  ; and  on  the  fouth  the  Creek  Indians.  Their 
aountry,  extending  weftward  to  the  Miffifippi  and  north- 
ward to  the  Six  nations,  was  furrendered,  by  treaty  at  Weft- 
minfter,  in  1739,  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
prefent  line  bttween  them  and  the  ftate  of  Tenneffee  is  not 
yet  fettled.  A line  of  experiment  was  drawn  in  1792  from 
Clinch  river  acrofs  Holfton  to  Chilhove  mountain ; but  the 
Cherokee  commiffioners  not  appearing,  it  is  called  a line  of 
experiment.  The  complexion  of  the  Cherokees  is  brighter 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Indians.  They  are  robuft. 
and  well  made,  and  taller  than  many  of  their  neighbours ; 
being  generally  fix  feet  high.  Their  women  are  tall,  {len- 
der, and  delicate.  The  talents  and  morals  of  the  Cherokee* 
are  held  in  high  eftimation.  They  were  formerly  a power- 
ful nation  ; but  by  their  continual  wars  with  the  northern 
Indian  tribes,  and  with  the  whites,  they  are  now  reduced,  as 
fome  fay,  to  1300,  or,  according  to  others,  to  3000  war- 
riors ; and  they  are  becoming  feeble  and  pufiilanimous. 
They  have  ±3  towns  now  inhabited. 

CHERON,  Elizabeth-Sophia  , in  Biography,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Cheron,  painter  in  enamtl,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  164S,  and  inftrufted  by  her  father,  who  obferved 
her  paffionate  fondnefs  for  the  art  of  painting,  in  dtfign 
and  colouring.  Her  improvement  was  very  rapid,  and  ftie 
foots  acquired  great  reputation  by  her  performances ; par- 
ticularly by  her  portraits,  which,  independently  of  their 
ftriking  refemblance,  were  elegantly  difpofed,  well-coloured, 
and  neatly  finilhed ; (he  alfo  painted  hiftory,  and  her  por- 
traits were  executed  in  the  hiftorical  ftyle : (he  employed 
herfelf  much  in  drawing  from  the  antique,  and  excelled  in 
copying  the  figures  on  gems.  Her  father  was  a Calvinift  ; 
but  from  her  mother  (he  received  early  impreffions  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  religion  ; and  at  a mature  age  (lie  abjured 
Calvinifm,  and  thus  facilitated  her  admifiion  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting,  in  167 6,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Charles  Le  Brun.  Her  genius  comprehended  mufic  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  painting ; and  many  of  her  compofition* 
in  verfe  were  much  efteemed  by  J.  Bapt.  Rouffeau.  Thefe 
produdtions  obtained  for  her  a feat  in  the  Academy  of  Rico- 
vrati  at  Padua ; and  as  (lie  played  well  on  the  lute,  and  had  * 
4 G occaficna? 
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qccafional  evening  concerts,  her  houfe  was  frequented  by 
peifons  of  talle  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  60  (he  mar- 
ried M.  Le  Hay,  engineer  to  the  king,  who  was  alfo  ad- 
vanced in  years;  and  foon  alter,  viz.  in  1711,  died  at  laris, 
acred  63 . This  lady  amufed  herftlf  with  engraving  : and  we 
have  a feries  of  gems  partly  from  her  own  delign,  but  mollly 
from  the  antique  ; and  of  thefe,  three  were  etched  by  herfell, 
viz.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  Night 
fcatterino-  her  poppies.  She  alfo  engraved  a “ Defcent 
from  the’erofs,”  and  a “ Drawing  book,”  confilling  of  3 6 
prints  in  folio.  D’ Argenville.  Filkington.  Strutt. 

Cheron,  Louis,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  preceding 
lady,  v/as  born  at  Paris  in  1660  ; and  having  acquired  the 
fil'd  principles  of  painting  in  his  own  country,  he  was  enabled 
by  the  liberality  of  his  filler  to  vifit  Italy  and  remain  there  1 8 
years.  His  models  were  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Julio 
Romano  ; but  though  he  compofed  with  facility  and  drew 
corre&ly,  he  never  attained  the  grace  of  the  Italian  mailers; 
his  heads  having  a ferocious  air  and  his  figures  being  too 
mufcular.  As  he  adhered  to  the  Calviniftic  profeffion,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  in  1695  he  fought  a re- 
fuge in  England,  where  he  found  forr.e  patrons,  and  parti- 
cularly the  duke  of  Montagu.  He  was  a man  of  enlarged 
ideas  and  alfo  of  corredl  morals;  fo  that  he  refufed  to 
paint  for  a nobleman  a licentious  fubjedl.  He  died  at 
London  in  1713.  Fie  engraved  with  great  tafte  the 
following  prints,  from  his  own  compoiition ; viz.  “ St. 
Peter  healing  the  lame  man  at  the  gates  of  the  temple,” 
“ The  death  of  Ananias  and  Saphira,”  and  “ St.  Paul 
baptizing  the  Eunuch.”  Filkington.  Strutt. 

CHERONiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece 
in  Bceotia  ; formerly  called  Arne,  and  iituated  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Lebadxa.  On  the  plains  of  Cheronsea  are  two 
trophies,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sylla,  in  commemoration  of  a vi&ory  obtained 
over  the  general  of  the  army  of  Mithridates.  The  Thebans 
who  perifhed  in  their  contell  againll  Philip  were  buried  near 
Cheronsea,  and  over  their  tomb  was  placed  a lion.  The 
principal  divinity  of  the  Cheronaeans  was  the  feeptre  which 
Vulcan  made  for  Jupiter,  called  “ the  lance  :”  from  Jupiter 
it  was  transferred  to  Mercury,  and  at  length  it  defeended  to 
Agamemnon,  and  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  This  deity  had 
no  temple,  but  a prieft  waited  on  him,  and  daily  facrifices 
were  offered  to  him. 

CHERONNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente;  15  miles  S.  of  Confo- 
lent. 

CITEROPOTAMUS,  in  Zoology , one  of  the  fynonyms 
®f  the  hippotamus. 

CHEROY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  and  dillridl  of  Sens;  10  miles  W. 
of  it. 

CHERRONESUS,  or  Cherrura,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Africa  in  Libya.  Steph.  Byz. — Alfo,  a 
promontory  of  Afia  Minor  in  Lycia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  the  Doride,  near  the  town  of  Cnidus.  Id. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Spain  near  Sagonte.  Strabo. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Crete. — Alfo,  a port  of  Thrace, 
in  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Apolloniades  and  Thyniades,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  at  the  didance  of  20  dages  from  that 
of  Bofphorus  in  the  eadern  part.  It  was  alfo  called  “ Cher- 
fonefus” or  “ Cherfone.”  Pliny  fays,  that  it  was  alfo  called 
**  Megarice,”  and  that  it  was  made  free  by  the  Romans. 
Scylax  reckons  it  in  the  number  of  the  Greek  cities,  and 
Strabo  makes  it  a colony  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hcra- 
.tlea  of  Pontus ; and  fays,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Greeks 
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on  the  gulph  of  Carcinitis,  now  the  gulph  of  Nigropoli, 
oti  the  well  coad  of  the  Cherfonefus.  It  was  freely  furren. 
dered  to  Mithridates.  Procopiu3  fays,  that  it  was  the  laft 
frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  ; and  that  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  towns  was  poffeffed  by  the  Pluns.  Peyffo- 
nel  fays  that  the  Cherfonitcs  were  faithful  fubjedls  to  the 
emperors  of  the  ead ; and  that  they  were  governed  by  an 
officer  called  “ Proteron,”  who  had  a council  of  fenators  or 
old  men,  denominated  the  fathers  of  the  city;  and  that  in 
procef’s  of  time  they  fent  them  praetors.  He  adds,  that  they 
were  very  commercial,  and  poffeffed  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Black  fea.  He  moreover  fays,  that  when  Condantius,  who 
had  employed  the  Cherfonites  againd  the  Bofphoriaus,  be- 
came emperor,  he  availed  himfelf  of  their  affidance  againit 
the  Scythians,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their  fervices 
granted  them  many  exemptions  and  privileges.  At  length 
there  was  a confpiracy  of  the  Bofphorians  againft  the  Cher- 
fonites, which  was  difeovered  by  a young  woman  called 
“ Gycia,”  to  whom  were  erefted  datues,  upon  the  pedef- 
tals  of  which  were  inferibed  an  abilradl  of  this  adventure. 

CHERRONISO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European, 
Turkey,  on  the  N.E.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont  ; 
23  miles  E.  of  Negropont. 

CHERRY-tree,  in  Botany.  See  Prunus  Cerafus. 
This  tree  is  called  Cerafus,  according  to  Servius,  from  the 
name  of  a city  in  Pontus,  which  Lucnllus  dedroyed  ; and 
the  fruit  of  it  was  brought  by  him  to  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  68a, 
and  into  Britain  about  100  years  afterwards,  or  A.D.  55. 
Soon  after  it  was  fpread  through  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

Cherry,  Barhae/oes.  See  Malpighi  a. 

Cherry,  Cornelian.  SeeCoRNus. 

Cherry,  Dwarf.  SeeLoNiCERA. 

Cherry,  Hottentot.  See  Cel astr us  lucidus. 

Cherry,  Winter.  See  Physalis  Allele engi. 

Cherry -brandy,  a drink  made  of  biandy,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  cherries. 

The  cherries  commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  are  of  the 
black  kind  : with  thefe,  a bottle  being  half  filled,  is  filled  up 
with  brandy,  or  fpirits.  The  whole  is  to  be  fhaken  up 
now  and  then  ; and  in  a month’s  time  it  becomes  fit  for 
ufe. 

To  fweeten  it,  and  improve  the  flavour,  fome  choofe  to 
put  in  fugar,  with  a quantity  of  rafpberries. 

Cherry -water  is  made  by  bruifing  20  pounds  of  black 
cherries  with  the  kernels,  and  drawing  off  by  didillation, 
with  as  much  pure  water  as  is  fufficient  for  avoiding  empy- 
reuma,  20  pounds.  This  water  has  been  formerly  ufed  as  a 
vehicle  in  preference  to  other  diftilled  waters,  and  has  been 
kept  for  this  purpofe  in  the  (hops.  But  it  has  been  found 
by  various  experiments,  that  the  kernels  of  cherries  communi- 
cate to  didilled  water  a poifonous  quality  ; and  the  water 
has  therefore  been  laid  afide  by  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges. 

Che rry -wine  is  made  by  adding  two  pounds  of  fugar  to 
every  two  gallons  of  the  juice  of  cherries.  The  liquor  is 
afterwards  put  into  a veffel  to  ferment  ; and  after  finding 
about  two  months  in  the  calk,  is  bottled  off  with  a little 
fugar  for  ufe. 

In  Ruffia  they  make  cherry-wine  by  cm  firing  about  5 or 
morevedros  (each  vedro  being  13!  pints)  of  ripe  cherries  in  a 
tub,  fo  that  even  the  Hones  are  broken  : and  then  adding 
1,  i|,  cr  2 pounds  of  honey,  and  a quarter  or  half  a quart 
of  good  brandy  or  wine,  with  fome  yeaft  to  make  it  ferment. 
When  it  has  done  fermenting,  it  is  cleared  of  the  yeafl  and 
poured  into  kegs  or  bottles,  and  then  placed  in  a cool  cellar. 
Wine  and  brandy  are  often  omitted,  and  a greater  quantity 
of  honey  ufed  in  lieu  of  it,  by  which  the  wine  proves  fuffi- 
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eiently  flrong.  The  fame  procefs  is  ufed  with  other 
fruits. 

Cherry -valley,  in  Geography ,,  a poft  town  of  America, 
in  the  county  of  Otfego  and  Hate  of  New  York,  at  the  head 
of  a creek  of  the  fame  name,  about  n miles  N.  E.  of 
Cooperltovvn,  and  t8  foutherlv  of  Conajohary,  61  W.  of 
Albany,  and  336  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  30 
houfes,  a Prefbytcrian  church,  and  an  Academy.  The 
townfhip  is  very  large,  and  extends  along  the  calf  fide  of 
Otfego  lake,  and  its  outlet  to  Adiquatangie  creek.  By  the 
ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  it  appears  that  629  of  its  inhabitants 
were  electors. 

CHERSA,  called  alfo  fecula , in  fome  medical  writers, 
fignifies  a root  reduced  to  a farinaceous  powder.  This  way 
of  preparation  feme  condemn,  as  exhaulting  the  virtues  of 
the  drug,  and  rendering  it  good  for  nothing;  others  defend  it. 

CHERS2EA,  earthy , from  Xtfro;,  earth  ; an  epithet  of 
the  three  fpecies  of  asps,  mentioned  by  Galen,  and 
Algineta. 

C H E R S ET I J M , in  Old  Cujloms,  is  ufed  for  chitfehejfet. 
See  Church-Scot. 

CHERSEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Phoenicia  ; the  mouth  of  which,  according  to 
him,  lay  between  Dora  and  Ccefarea  of  Strabo,  which 
were  towns  of  Palelline. 

CHERSO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  coaft  of  Croatia,  about  150  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  mountainous  and  ilony  : neverthelefs  it  yields  much  wood, 
cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  honey.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians, 
who  fend  a nobleman  as  governor  every  two  years,  with  the 
title  of  count  or  captain,  who  refides  at  the  capital,  fituated 
in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  which  has  the  fame  name,  and 
contains  about  2500  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  450  10'.  E.  long. 
1 40  26'. 

CHERSON,  or  Kherson,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Catherinenflaf,  feated  on  the  Dnieper,  about  14 
verlls  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ingulitz,  and  a little  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Bog,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eiman, 
a fwampy  lake,  the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by  the 
furtrefsof  Kinburn,  and  is  about  a mile  over.  This  lake  has 
depth  fufficient  for  the  reception  of  large  veffels ; but  they 
very  qu;ckly  decay  in  it,  as  the  water  is  frefh.  The  ancient 
city  of  Cherfon  was  fituated  fome  miles  to  the  fouth-well  of 
the  fpot,  where  the  Ruffians  have  built  Swaflopl.  The  pre- 
fect Cherfon  was  founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1778;  lC  's 
chiefly  built  of  hewn  Hone,  and  the  completion  of  it  was 
much  accelerated  by  the  a&ivity  of  Prince  Potemkin.  It 
was  intended  to  be  the  principal  mart  for  all  the  commodities 
of  export  and  import  ; but  if  an  extenfive  trade  fliould  take 
place  in  this  quarter,  the  great  depofitary  forthe  merchandize 
would  be  more  conveniently  fixed  on  fome  fpot  below  the 
bar  of  the  Dnieper;  and  12  miles  S.  of  Cherfon.  In  ^83 
Cherfon  contained  40,000  inhabitants  within  its  walls  : and 
from  its  dock  were  launched  not  only  veffels  for  the  purpofes 
of  commerce,  but  (hips  of  war  deftined  to  ftrike  terror  into 
the  Ottoman  empire.  A new  town,  however,  called  Nico- 
laiof,  now  the  principal  dock,  was  built  by  Potemkin,  on 
the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  and  the  Bog.  The  port  and 
city  of  Cherfon  have  not  perhaps  been  equalled  with  regard  to 
celebrity,  profperity,  and  importance,  if  we  confider  its 
recent  Handing,  by  any  colony  of  modern  times.  Artifans, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  have  poured  into  it  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  time  feems  not  to  be  dillant  when  it  {hall 
rank  as  the  fecond  port  in  the  extenfive  empire  of  Ruffia. 
Its  commerce  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed,  the  expreffion. 
guaranteed  and  feeured  to  the  emprefs  by  the  ceffion  of 


Kinburn,  which  lies  oppofite  to  Oczakow,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper.  Cherfon  rs  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the 
emprefs  Catharine  principally  refided  during  her  memorable 
journey  to  the  Crimea,  when  fhe  took  pofftffion  rf  the  pro- 
vinces conquered  fromTurkey,  andwherefiie wasvifited  bythe 
emperor  Joieph  II.  It  is  alfo  on  record  as  the  place  where 
the  illuflrious  Mr.  Howard  clofed  his  career  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1790.  It  is 
dillant  about  10  leagues  from  Oczakow  and  aeon  verlls  from 
Peterfburgb.  N.  lat.  46°  40b  E.  long.  32°  54'. 

CHERSONESUS,  X^aa-ovvwo; ; ot  Xejcto;,  land,  and 
mroz,  i/land ■,  which  figniiies  the  lame,  in  Geography,  as 
peninfula  ; or  a continent  almott  encompaffed  round  with 
the  lea,  only  joining  to  the  main  land,  by  a narrow  neck,  or 
ifthmus. 

This  term  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  in  complaifance  to  the 
ancients,  who  called  all  their  peninfulas  by  this  name  : ac- 
cordingly fuch  places  as  were  hereby  dillinguiffied  among 
them  retain  the  name  among  us : as  the  Cherfonefus  ot 
Peloponnefus,  of  Thrace,  Chcrlonefus  Cimbrica,  Aurea,  &c. 

Chersonesus  Aurea , the  golden  Cherfonefe,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a peninfula  delineated  by  Ptolemy  as  il  it 
ffretched  direftly  from  north  to  fouth,  and  having  at  its 
fouthern  extremity  Sabana  Emporium,  the  latitude  of  which 
he  fixes  at  three  degrees  beyond  the  line.  To  the  call  of 
this  peninfula  he  places  what  he  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus,  or 
great  bay  ; and  in  the  molt  remote  part  of  it  the  llation  of 
Catigara,  the  utmoif  boundary  of  navigation  in  ancient 
times,  to  which  he  affixes  no  lefs  than  8^°  of  fouthern  lati- 
tude. Beyond  this  he  declares  the  earth  to  be  altogether 
unknown,  and  affertsthat  the  land  turns  thence  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  firetches  in  that  dire&ion  till  it  joins  the  promon- 
tory of  Praffum  in  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to  his  opinion, 
terminated  the  continent  of  Africa.  M.  D’Anville,  who 
has  attempted  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confufion  in  which 
this  part  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  involved,  affigns  to 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca  the  pofition  of  the  golden  Cherfo- 
nefe of  Ptolemy  ; but,  inftead  of  the  direction  which  he  has 
given  it,  we  know  that  it  bends  fome  degrees  towards  the 
eaft,  and  that  cape  Romania,  its  fouthern  extremity,  is 
more  than  a degree  to  the  north  of  the  line.  This  geo- 
grapher confiders  the  gulf  of  Siam  as  the  great  bay  of  Pto- 
lemy ; but  the  pofition  on  the  eall  fide  of  that  bay,  corre- 
fponding  to  Catigara,  is  a£Iually  as  many  degrees  to  the 
north  of  the  equator  as  Ptolemy  fuppofed  it  to  be  fouth  of 
the  line.  Major  Rennell  has  given  the  fanclion  of  his  ap- 
probation (lntrod.  p.39.)  to  the  geographical  ideas  of 
M.  D’Anville,  and  they  have  been  generally  adopted.  But 
M.  Goffelin  has  lately  publifhed  “ Tr.e  Geography  of  the 
Greeks  analyfed,  &c.”  in  which  he  differs  from  M.  D’An- 
ville, with  refpeft  to  many  of  his  determinations.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Goffelin,  the  Magnum  Promontorium,  which  M* 
D’Anville  concludes  to  be  cape  Romania,  is  the  point  of 
Bragu  (which  fee),  near  to  which  he  places  Zaba,  fuppofed 
by  M.  D’Anville  to  be  fituated  on  the  ftrait  of  Sincapura  or 
Malacca.  The  Magnus  Sinus  of  Ptolemy  he  maintains  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  and  not  the  gulf  of 
Siam  ; and  the  pofition  of  Catigara  correfponds,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  prove,  to  that  of  Mergui,  a confiderable  port  on 
the  well  coall  of  Siam.  Thince  or  Since  Metropolis,  which 
M.  D’Anville  removes  as  far  as  Sin-hoa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cochin-China,  is  fituated,  according  to  M.  Goffelin,  on 
the  fame  river  with  Mergui,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Tana-ferim.  The  Ibadii  infula  of  Ptolemy,  which  M. 
D’Anville  determines  to  be  Sumatra,  is,  by  Goffelin’s  ar- 
rangement, one  of  that  clufter  of  fmall  ifles  which  lie  off 
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this  part  of  the  coafl  of  Siam.  M.  Goffelin  conceives,  that 
the  ancients  never  failed  through  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  had 
no  knowledge  of  Sumatra,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  ealtern  ocean.  With  regard  to  the  golden  Cher- 
fonefe  of  Ptolemy  in  particular,  heobferves  that  what  chiefly 
characterizes  it  is  the  mouth  of  a large  river,  which  there 
divides  itfelf  into  three  branches  before  it  joins  the  fea. 
Thefe  channels  appeared  fo  confiderable  that  each  ot  them 
bore  the  name  of  a river,  the  Chryfoana,  the  Palandar,  and 
the  Attabas.  It  does  not  appear  that  Ptolemy  knew  the 
lource  of  this  river,  or  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  this  country,  as  he  does  not  determine  the  pofi- 
tion  of  any  place.  Without  detailing  the  other  arguments 
of  M.  Goffelin,  we  may  obferve,  that  upon  comparing  Pto- 
lemy’s map  with  that  of  the  country,  there  feeros  little  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  that  the  Golden  Cherfonefe  is  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
infulated.  In  the  fouthern  part  ot  the  Malayan  peninfula, 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  Golden  Cherlonefe, 
the  river  Johr  is  fo  fmall  a itream,  that  it  could  never  have 
fupplied  the  three  important  mouths  noted  by  Ftolemy  ; 
and  his  delineation  of  the  country  of  the  Sinse,  ftretching 
along  a vvettern  fea,  palpably  correfponds  with  Tana-ferim  ; 
while  M.  D’Anville’s  map  fo  much  contradidls  that  of  Pto- 
lemy as  to  place  the  fea  on  the  ealt  of  the  Sinte,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north  inftead  of  the  fouth.  Moreover, 
the  rivers  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Delta  of  the  Golden  Cherfonefe,  amount  to 
five;  of  which  three  appear  in  our  maps,  but  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  fouthern  part  of  Arracan,  which  probably 
contains  the  other  two.  The  three  chief  mouths  of  the 
Jrrawaddy,  in  the  map  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  fenfibly  cor- 
refpond,  even  in  the  form  and  manner  of  divifion,  with  thofe 
in  the  Golden  Cherfonefe  of  Ptolemy  ; and  the  bay  to  the 
fouth  of  Dalla  feems  to  be  the  Perimulicus  Sinus  of  the 
Greek  geographer,  the  fmall  river  to  the  eaft  of  which  is 
that  of  Sirian  or  Pegu.  If  the  Malayan  peninfula  had  been 
the  Golden  Cherfonefe  of  the  ancients,  the  ancient  geogra- 
pher could  not  have  been  wholly  ignorant,  as  he  feems  to 
have  been,  of  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  ifland  of  Sumatra.  Many  have  thought, 
but  without  fufficient  reafon,  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was 
fituated  in  the  Golden  Cherfonefe.  See  Ophir. 

Chersonesus  Cimbrica , a peninfula  of  Europe  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  appellation 
from  the  Cimbri  who  came  from  thence,  and  now  called  Jut- 
land; which  fee.  From  this  peninfula,  bounded  by  the  ri- 
ver Elbe  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  weft, 
and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north  and  eaft,  thofe  people 
came  into  Britain,  from  whom  the  great  body  of  the  Englifh 
nation  is  defeended.  When  the  unhappy  Britons  formed 
the  fatal  refolution  of  calling  in  foreign  auxiliaries  to  preferve 
them  from  that  deftruclion  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  they  could  find  none  nearer  than  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  were  likely  to  afford  them 
neceffary  fuccour  and  protection  ; for  their  neareft  neigh- 
bours and  natural  allies,  the  Gauls,  who  fpoke  the  fame 
language,  and  profeffed  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves, 
were  in  no  condition  to  give  them  any  affiftance ; having 
been  invaded,  and  almoft  conquered  by  the  Franks,  another 
German  nation.  The  country  above-mentioned,  to  which 
the  Britons  dire&ed  their  views  for  relief  in  their  diffrefs, 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  three  nations,  which  were 
called  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  ; who  fent  armies  into 
Britain,  and  here  obtained  fettlements.  From  thefe  three 
nations  the  Eoglifh  in  general  derive  their  origin , though 


feveral  other  nations,  particularly  Danes  and  Normans,  have 
fince  mingled  with  them  in  very  great  numbets.  See 
Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons. 

Chersonesus  Magnus,  a port  of  Africa,  in  Marmarica, 
near  the  port  called  Phtlua.  Scylax  places  it  oppofite  to 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  The  great  Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  prefent  Cape  Raccallino  in 
the  kingdom  of  Barca  : fo  called  becaufe  it  forms  a penin- 
fula. M.  D’Anville  places  it  on  the  coait  N.W.  of  Marmarr- 
ca,  at  fome  diftance  S.F.  from  the  promontory  Drepanum. 

Chersonesus  Parva , a port  or  caltle  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  ; and  placed  by  the  latter  at 
the  diftance  of  70  ftadia  S.W.  from  Alexandria,  on  a part 
of  the  coafl  which  formed  a fmall  promontory, 

Chersonesus  Taurica,  Crimea,  a conljderable  peninfula. 
of  Europe,  lying  between  the  Euxine  fea,  the  Palus  Mdeotis, 
and  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius  ; extending,  according  to  Sir 
John  Chardin,  61  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  35 
from  north  to  fouth ; and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a nar- 
row ifthmus  about  a mile  broad.  In  very  remote  times  this 
peninfula  was  governed  by  its  own  fovereigns.  Its  moft  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  the  Tauri,  or  Taurofcythse,  as  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  call  them,  and  from  them  it  derives  its  appella- 
tion. The  mythologifts  refer  to  thefe  remote  times  the 
firft  voyage  of  the  Greeks  into  Taurica.  In  procefs  of 
time  the  Greeks  traded  here  and  founded  cities.  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  poffeffed  the  peninfula,  and  it  is  faid, 
drew  from  it  annually  a tribute  of  220,000  meafures  of  grain, 
and  200,000  talents  in  filver.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of  Bofphorus. 
Some  of  the  ealtern  tribes  of  Alia,  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Huns,  elfablifhed  themfelves  here,  and  many  ot 
them  remained  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  It  af- 
terwards paffed  to  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Genghifkan. 
The  cities  of  note  in  former  times  w'ere  Taphrae  or  Taphrus 
on  the  ifthmus,  where  Przekop  or  Precop  now  ftands ; 
Cherfonefus,  or  Cherfon  ; Theodofia,  afterwards  called  Caffa, 
but  now  known  by  its  ancient  name  ; Nvmphaeum,  Lagyra* 
and  Charax,  feated  on  the  Euxine  fea,  and  Panticapasum  on 
the  Bofphorus.  See  Crimea. 

Chersonesus  Thracie , the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  a pen- 
infula enclofed  on  ,the  fouth  by  the  iEgean  fea,  on  the  weft 
by  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Hellefpont, 
and  joined  on  the  north  to  the  continent  by  a neck  of  land, 
about  37  furlongs  broad.  In  former  times  this  peninfula 
was  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a wall  called  in  Greek 
“ Maciontichos.”  The  ifthmus,  connedling  with  the  con- 
tinent, was,  according  to  Herodotus,  36  ftadia  ; according 
to  Strabo,  400.  The  length  of  the  ifthmus,  fays  Herodotus, 
was  480  ftadia  ; but  Scylax  fays,  that  it  was  400.  It  con- 
tained the  following  cities,  viz.  Cardea,  Agora,  Panormus, 
Alopeconnefus,  Elasus,  Sdtus,  Madytos,  Ciffa,  Callipolis, 
Lylimachia,  and  Padtye.  The  Athenians  were  for  fome 
time  in  poffefiion  of  this  peninfula.  By  the  counfel  of  the 
oracle  at  Deiphos,  it  is  faid  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  they  fent 
hither  Miltiades,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  a colony  5 
but  the  account  of  Herodotus  is  different,  The  Dolonces, 
he  fays,  a people  of  Thrace,  had  poffefiion  of  this  peninfula  ; 
but  having  carried  on  an  unfavourable  war  with  the  Ablin- 
thians,  they  fent  to  confult  the  oracle.  The  Pythian  re- 
commended their  obtaining  a colony  under  the  conduct  of 
the  firft  perfon  who  offered  them  an  afylum.  According- 
ly having  fent  deputies  to  Athens,  where  Pififtratus  reign- 
ed, they  were  hofpitably  treated  by  Miltiades,  the  fon  of 
Cypfelus,  a rich  and  powerful  man  in  that  city.  Upon 
their  being  thus  kindly  treated,  they  informed  him  what  was 
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the  opinion  of  the  oracle,  which  they  had  confulted.  Upon 
this,  Mdtiades  engaged  a number  of  the  Athenians  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Cherfonefus,  and  the  Dolonces  imme- 
diately invelkd  him  with  the  fovereign  power.  He  began 
his  reign  with  ere&ing  the  wall  which  feparated  the  penin- 
fula  from  the  continent.  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the 
fovereignty  to  his  nephew  Stefagoras,  who  was  aflafiinated  ; 
and  when  this  difaffrous  event  occurred,  the  Pififfratides  fent 
Miltiades,  the  fon  of  Cimon,  and  brother  of  Stefagoras,  to 
take  poffcflion  of  the  government  of  the  Cherfonefus.  At 
length  the  Athenians  loll  this  peninfula ; and  under  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  after  Alexander,  it  belonged  to  Thrace, 
and& made  part  of  their  kingdom. 

CHERSYDRUS,  KepamSpof*  an  amphibious  lerpent ; to 
called,  becaufe  it  lives  tirrt  in  watery  places,  whence  it  is 
called  hydrus  ; after  which  it  rtiifts  its  habitation,  and  lives 
on  dry  ground,  and  thence  has  its  compound  appellation 
cherfydrus. 

CHERT,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Horn  Jlone. 

CHERTOBALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  lituated  near  the  Danube.  .... 

CHERTSEY,  in  Geography , a town  of  England,  in  the 
count/of  Surrey,  lituated  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames  5 
20  miles  W.S  W.  of  London.  This  town  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  firft  burial 
place  of  Henry  VL  who  was  afterwards  removed  to  Wind- 
sor. Here  was  formerly  an  abbey,  founded  in  1664;  of 
which,  only  part  of  the  walls  now  remains.  It  has  a weekly 

market  on  Wednefday.  ..  . . . . .... 

CHERUB,  or  Cherubim,  a ceieitiaUpint,  which,  in 
the  Hierarchy,  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  feraphim.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  Hebrew  cherui  > rthe  Plural 

whereof  is  cherubim.  In  Hebrew,  this  term  is  fomet.mes 
taken  for  a calf  or  an  ox.  In  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  the  word 
cherub  fignifies  to  till  or  plough,  which  is  the  work  of  oxen. 
It  alfo  denotes  ftrong  and  powerful,  implying  the  Itrength 
of  an  ox.  According  to  Grotius,  the  cherubim  were 
figures  refembling  a calf.  Bochart  and  Spencer  think  they 
were  fimilar  to  the  figure  of  an  ox.  Jofephus  merely  fays, 
that  they  were  extraordinary  creatures,  whofe  figure  was 
unknown  to  mankind.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  of  opinion, 

that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim  of  the  Hebrews 

in  their  fphinxes  and  hieroglyphical  animals.  The  figure  of 
the  cherubim  was  not  always  uniform,  lince  they  are  differ- 
ently defcribed  in  the  (hapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions, 
and  in  a compofition  of  all  thefe  figures  put  together.  Mofes 
likewife  calls  thefe  fymbolical  or  hieroglyphical  reprefenta- 
tions,  which  were  reprefented  in  embroideries  upon  the  veils 
of  the  tabernacle,  cherubim  of  coftly  work.  Such  were 
the  fymbolical  figures  which  the  Egyptians  placed  at  the 
gates  of  their  temples,  and  the  images  of  the  generality  of 
their  gods,  which  were  commonly  nothing  but  rtatues  com- 
pofed  of  men  and  animals. 

The  two  cherubim  that  covered  the  mercy-feat  are  repre- 
fented by  Mofes  as  extending  their  wings  on  both  fides, 
and  looking  upon  one  another  with  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  mercy-feat,  which  covered  the  ark.  It  would 
afford  our  readers  little  inftru&ion.  or  entertainment  to  intro- 
duce in  this  article  the  fanciful  conje&ures  of  the  Hutchin- 
fonians,  with  regard  to  the  form  or  import  of  the  Hebrew 
cherubim ; or  to  detail  the  refult  of  the  refearches  of  Mr. 
Parkhurft  in  his  Hebrew  lexicon  on  this  fubjedt,  who  has 
minutely  traced  in  the  cherubic  figures  emblems  or  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity.  That  the  che- 
rubim were  hieroglyphic  or  emblematical  figures,  compofed 
of  the  various  parts  of  different  animals,  is  unqueltionable. 
Each  cherub  had  four  heads  or  faces ; viz.  thofe  of  a man. 


of  a lion,  of  an  ox,  and  of  an  eagle.  Their  bodies,  at  Jeail 
in  the  upper  part,  refembled  the  human  form.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  defcribes  the  cherub  as  having  four  wings  : the 
feraph  of  Ifaiah  had  fix  wings.  They  had  four  hands  or 
arms  ; and  their  lower  part  from  the  rim  of  the  belly  down- 
wards was  compofed  either  of  human  thighs,  legs,  and  feet, 
to  which  were  appended  behind,  the  body  and  hinder  legs 
of  an  ox,  or,  more  probably,  the  body  and  four  legs  of  an 
ox,  out  of  which  the  human  part  feemed  to  rife,  fo  that  the 
whole  below  the  rim  of  the  belly  was  in  the  form  of  an  ox, 
and  that  above  this  divifion  was  human.  As  to  the  fervices 
which  they  were  deligncd  to  perform,  it  has  been  fuggefted 
(fee  Fragments  annexed  to  the  laif  edition  of  Calmet’s  Dic- 
tionary) that,  as  the  vifion  of  Ezekiel  and  alfo  of  Ifaiah  was 
that  of  the  likenefs  of  a moveable  throne  or  chariot  of  im- 
menfe  fize,  in  which  the  conductor  was  fuppofed  to  fit,  the 
wheels  annexed  to  it  were  fuch  as  were  joined  to  the  royal 
travelling  or  military  thrones  of  the  Perfian  kings,  and  the 
four  cherubim  occupied  the  places  of  four  horfts  for  draw- 
ing this  capacious  machine.  As  to  the  eyes  in  the  wheels 
and  the  cherubim  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  they  were 
fpots  or  ffreaks  embellifhed  with  brilliant  colours.  After 
all  the  fuggeffions  and  conjectures  of  ingenious  and 
learned  perfons,  it  ftill  remains  to  be  determined,  what 
thefe  emblematical  figures  were  intended  to  reprefent. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  very  ancient,  and  that 
they  have  been  adopted  in  other  countries  befides  that 
in  which  they  were  originally  introduced.  Symbolical 
figures  refembling  cherubim  embelliihed  part  of  the  palace 
of  Pcrfepolis;  and  they  are  thus  defcribed  by  Sir  John 
Chardin.  In  the  front  of  each  pilaffer  is  a figure  of  mon- 
ttrous  fize,  whofe  head  and  feet  Hand  out  in  whole  relief, 
and  make  the  front  of  the  pilaffer.  The  relief  is  two  inches 
high-  Thofe  figures,  which  look  towards  the  plain,  have 
their  faces  fo  mutilated,  that  it  cannot  be  known,  whether 
they  reprefented  horfes,  lions,  rhinocerofes,  or  elephants. 
Thofe  figures  which  look  towards  the  mountains  are  more 
entire ; and  reprefent  monftrous  creatures,  whofe  body  is,e.  g. 
that  of  a winged  horfe,  with  the  head  of  a man  covered  with 
a high  cap,  having  a crown  upon  it.  The  figures  delineated 
by  Chardin  have  at  leal!  three  parts  of  the  cherubic  compo- 
fition, the  bird,  the  ox,  and  the  man. 

Cherub,  in  Heraldry,  a child’s  head  between  two  wings, 
or  between  three  pair  of  wings.  We  fhall  here  obferve,  that 
the  word,  nro>  formed  of  3,  or  0>  and  HVB  or 
a child , denotes  as  a child. 

Cherubim,  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 
order  in  Sweden,  otherwife  called  the  order  of  Seraphim. 
It  was  inftituted  by  Magnus  II.  in  1334,  in  memory  of  the 
fiege  laid  to  the  metropolitan  city  of  Upfal,  and  abolifhed  by 
Charles  IX.  upon  the  change  of  religion  which  happened  in 
Sweden  : but  it  was  revived  Feb.  1 ith,  1748,  by  Frederic  I. 
king  of  Sweden.  It  took  its  denomination  from  the  golden 
figures  of  cherubim,  whereof  the  collar  of  the  order  was 
compofed. 

The  habit  of  the  order  is  a white  fatin  jacket,  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  and  lined  with  black  ; white  breeches,  fhoes, 
and  ftockings,  trimmed  with  black,  and  black  ribbons ; a 
black  fatin  fhort  cloak  lined  with  white,  and  a black  cape, 
trimmed  with  black  lace  ; a hat  of  black  fatin,  bound  with 
white,  having  on  the  left  fide  four  white  oftrich  feathers, 
and  in  the  middle  one  black  feather.  Upon  the  left  breafit 
of  the  cloak  is  a ftar  of  8 points  embroidered  in  filver  ; and 
upon  the  jacket  on  the  fame  fide  is  the  like  ftar,  fomewhat 
lefs  in  fize.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  compofed  of  eleven 
golden  heads  of  Seraphs,  with  wings  expanded,  and  11  blue 
patriarchal  erodes,  enamelled  in  gold,  all  joined  with  chains  of 
2 the 
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the  la  ft.  To  the  collar  is  fufpended  tbe  enfign  of  the  order  : 
viz.  a ftar  of  8 points,  enamelled  white,  the  centre  blue, 
with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  initial  letters  I.  H.  S.  ; 
over  the  H.  a crofs ; the  arms  enclofed  with  4 heads  of 
Seraphs,  as  in  the  collar;  in  the  arms,  under  the  bottom 
crown,  the  paflion-naiis.  The  Seraphs  heads  are  between 
the  double  points  of  the  ftar,  and  over  the  upward  points  is 
the  regal  crown  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  is  pendant  to  the 
collar.  The  enfign  is  alfo  pendant  to  a broad  Iky-blue 
watered  ribbon,  worn  fcarf-wife,  and  brought  over  the  right 
fnouldtr,  and  under  the  left  arm. 

CHERUBIN,  Father , of  Orleans,  in  Biography,  an 
aftronomer  and  philofopher,  concerning  whom  little  is 
known.  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1650.  Having 
acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  the  languages,  he  was 
admitted  a capuchin  friar  in  the  convent  at  Orleans.  His 
large  work,  entitled,  “ Dioptrique  Oculaire,”  on  the  theory, 
ufe,  and  mechanifm  of  telefcopes,  is  adorned  with  engravings 
of  inftruments  dTigned  byhimfclf,  and  was  printed  at  Paris 
1671,  fob  Another  work,  fuppoftd  by  fome  to  be  an  en- 
largement of  the  former,  and  entitled,  “ La  Villon  Parfaite,” 
was  publifhed  in  2 vols.  fol.  in  1677  and  16S1.  Moreri. 

CHERVES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente  ; one  league  N.W.  of  Cognac. 

CHERVEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Two  Sevres,  and  diftrift  of  Niort;  25  leagues  N.E. 
of  it. 

CHE  RV I L , in  Botany.  See  S c a n d r x cerefolium,  C h ,*e- 
rophyllum  fylvejlre,  and  TAmulentum. 

CHERUSCI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a powerful  people 
of  Germany,  who  were  fituated  near  the  Hercynian  foreft. 
They  had  the  Cauchi  to  the  fouth,  and  were  feparated  from 
the  Catti  by  the  foreft  Baceni.  Tacitus  and  Ctefar  men- 
tion them. 

CHES APEAK,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  largeft  and 
Tafeft  bays  in  the  United  States.  Its  entrance  is  nearly 
E.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  between  Cape  Charles,  N.  lat.  370 
12',  and  Cape  Henry,  N.  lat.  370,  in  Virginia,  12  miles 
wide  ; and  it  extends  270  miles  to  the  northward,  feparating 
Virginia  from  Maryland.  Its  breadth  is  from  7 to  18  miles, 
and  general  depth  about  9 fathoms  : it  affords  many  con- 
venient harbours,  as  well  as  a fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It 
has  many  fertile  illands,  particularly  along  the  eaftern  fide, 
and  fome  on  the  weftern  fhore.  A number  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  other  dreams,  difebarge  themfelves  into  it  : the 
chief  cf  which  are  Sufquehannah,  Patapfco,  Patuxent,  Po- 
towmack,  Rappahannock,  and  York,  all  which  are  large 
and  navigable.  This  bay  has  alfo  many  excellent  fifheries 
of  herring  and  Iliad,  as  well  as  of  very  good  crabs  and  oyfters. 
It  is  the  refort  of  fwans,  and  of  a fpecies  of  wild  duck,  called 
“ Canvafback,”  much  admired  for  its  richnefs  and  delicacy. 
In  a commercial  view,  Chefapeak  bay  is  of  very  confiderable 
advantage  to  the  neighbouring  dates,  and  particularly  to 
Virginia. 

CHESELDEN,  Willia  m,  in  Biography . By  the 

affiftance  of  Mr.  Bowyer’s  biographical  anecdotes,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a pretty  diftindt  account  of  the  life  of  this 
celebrated  furgeon  and  anatomift.  He  was  of  a refpeftable 
family  in  Rutlaudfhire,  and  born  at  Burrow-on-the-Hill,  in 
Leicefterfhire,  in  the  year  1688.  After  filch  acquirements 
in  Latin,  as  might  be  picked  up  at  a neighbouring  grammar- 
fchoo),  he  was  put  apprentice,  in  1703,  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
furgeon  at  Leictfter,  and  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticefhip,  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a pupil  in  St. Thomas’s 
ho.fpital,  under  Mr.  Feme,  whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded. 
In  anatomy  he  was  iuftrudled  by  Cowper,  at  whofe  houfe 
he  redded.  The  progrefs  he  made  under  thefe  preceptors 


was  fo  confiderable  and  rapid,  that  he  eomrrienced  le&urer 
in  furgery  and  anatomy  as  early  as  the  year  1711,  when  he 
was  only  22  years  of  age.  The  fame  year  he  was  eledfed 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1713,  lie  publifhed  his 
“ Anatomical  Defcription  of  the  Human  Body,”  in  8vo. 
with  plates,  to  which  were  added  fome  fcltft  cafes  in  fur- 
gery, and  a fyllabus  of  his  leftures.  Cbefelden  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  this  work  pafs  through  fix  editions,  each 
more  improved  than  the  former  one.  To  the  fourth  and  fub- 
fequent  editions  the  author  added  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
gave  a fliort- hiitory  of  the  operation  cf  cutting  for  the 
ftone  in  the  bladder.  Fie  performed  the  operation  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Douglas,  on  nine 
patients  in  Sr.  Thomas’s  liofpital,  with  fuccefs  ; but  failing 
in  fome  fubfequent  trials,  he  reforted  to  the  mode  recom- 
mended by  Rau,  which  he  fo  much  improved,  that  the 
fir  ft  27  patients,  whom  he  cut  by  that  method,  all  recovered. 
Notwidiftanding  the  candour  with  which  Cbefelden  had 
acknowledged  the  improvements  made  by  Dr.  Douglas 
in  the  method  of  performing  the  high  operation,  yet  he  did 
not  efcape  cenfure:  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  fuppofed 

to  have  been  written  by  the  Douglafes,  being  addreffed  to 
him,  under  the  title  of  “ Lithotromus  caftratus.”  But  his 
character,  both  as  a lithotomift  and  as  a furgeon  in  general, 
was  too  well  eftablifhed  to  be  injured  byfo  feeble  an  attack. 
To  the  fame  edition  of  his  anatomy  he  added  fome  curious  ob- 
fervations,  made  by  a patient,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  whom  he  reftored  to  his  fight.  The  cafe  was 
firft  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  In  1729, 
he  was  elefled  a corrcfponding  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris;  and  in  1 73 2 , he  was  made 
foreign  affociate  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  then 
newly  inftituted.  He  had  before  been  appointed  principal 
furgeon  to  queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
fplendid  work  on  the  bones,  publifhed  in  1733*  *n 
The  bones  are  given  on  a large  fcale,  and  are  beautifully, 
and  the  large  ones  corredlly,  delineated.  Some  errors  in 
delineating  the  fmall  bones  of  the  head,  drew  upon  him  the 
cenfure,  much  too  fevere,  of  his  opponent  and  rival,  Dr. 
Douglas.  In  1738,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatifeson  the  operationsin  furgery,  acknowledging  the  great 
improvements  he  had  made  in  the  art.  Chefelden  had  the 
year  before  been  appointed  furgeon  to  Chelfea  liofpital, 
to  which  place  he  retired,  to  enjoy  a comparative  ftate  of 
leifure,  from  the  hurry  and  buftle  of  public  pradlice.  Be- 
fides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  fome  of  his  lucubrations 
on  fubjedls  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  were  publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  and  he  furnifhed  21  valuable 
plates, and  feme  ufeful  obfervations,  to  Cataker’s  tranflation 
of  Le  Dran’s  treatife  on  the  Operations  in  Surgery.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1751,  he  was  feized  with 
a ftroke  of  palfy,  which  induced  him  to  go  to  Bath, 
where  he  appeared  for  a time  to  have  received  fome  benefit, 
but  this  was  of  fhort  duration,  as  he  died  in  a fit  of  apo- 
pftexy,  011  the  nth  of  April,  in  1752,  aged  64  years. 

Chefelden  was  ftrongly  attached  to  his  profeffion,  and 
was  always  ready  with  his  advice,  and  affiftance,  to  young 
practitioners.  He  was  of  a focial  and  cnearful  difpolition, 
and  among  other  acquaintance,  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a great  efteem  for  him.  To  his 
patients  he  was  tender  and  humane,  and  he  is  faid  to  have 
Lit  a confiderable  dtpreffion  of  fpirits,  when  about  to  per- 
form an  operation,  but  this  never  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  oc- 
cafion  any  wavering,  or  unfteadinefs  of  his  hand,  which  the 
fuccefs  of  his  practice,  and  the  high  character  he  enjoyed, 
abundantly  teftify.  It  was  probably  to  cure  himfelf  of  this 
weaknefs,  that  he  became  a frequent  attendant  at  the  places 
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where  prize-fighting  and  other  athletic  exereifes  were  per- 
formed. With  fo  much  acknowledged  ability,  that  there 
fhouid  be  mingled  frvme  portion  of  vanity,  and  being  allowed 
to  decide  on  fubjefls  ot  furgery,  that  he  fhouid  fometimes 
expedl  the  fame  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  opinion,  on  [ob- 
jects with  which  he  was  not  fo  well  acquainted,  fhouid  ex- 
cite no  furprize.  Some  (lories  of  the  kind,  which  we  [hall 
not  contribute  to  propagate,  have  been  handed  down.  He 
left  only  one  child,  a daughter,  who  had  been  married  to 
Charles  Coates,  M.  D.  of  Woodcote,  in  Shropfnire,  member 
of  parliament  for  Tamworth,  in  Stafford  (hire.  She  became 
a widow  in  1748,  and  removed  to  Greenhithe,  in  the  parifh 
of  S wanfcombe,  in  Kent,  where  fhe  died  feveral  years  after 
her  father,  leaving  no  iffue. 

CHESELETH-Thabor,  or  Cartha,  in  s Indent 
Geography,  a town  of  Judxa,  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon. 
Jofhua  gave  it  to  the  Levites  of  this  tribe,  who  were  of  the 
family  of  Merari.  It  was  fituated  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Tabor.  Eufebius  and  Jerom  call  it  Cafalus  or  Exalus,  and 
place  it  10  miles  E.  from  the  S.W.  part  of  Diocaefarea. 

CHESHAM,  in  Geography,  a final!  but  populous  town 
of  England  in  Buckinghamfhire,  fituated  in  a pleafant 
and  fertile  valley,  and  confiding  of  three  ftreets,  which 
are  principally  occupied  by  flioe-mnkers  and  lace-makers, 
and  the  manufadlurers  of  wooden  articles,  in  the  re- 
fpeflive  branches  of  round,  hollow,  and'  Tunbridge 
ware.  The  turnery  goods  produce  a confiderable  fum  an- 
nually ; and  the  number  of  (hoes  made  every  week  has  been 
computed  at  a thoufand  pair.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
mod  part  diffenters ; and  the  town  has  4 places  of  worfhip, 
befides  the  parifh  church.  There  is  alfo  a f.ve-fchool  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Cbefiiam  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Wednefday.  It  is  29  mi'ts  W.  N.W. 
from  London. 

CHESHIRE,  one  of  the  weftern  counties  of  England, 
was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  divifion  named  Flavia 
Casfarienfis ; but  on  the  final  departure  of  that  people  from 
the  ifland,  it  reverted  to  the  Britons,  who  continued  in  pof- 
fefiion  till  about  the  year  607,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Ethelfrith,  the  Saxon  king  of  Bernicia,  who  defeated  the 
army  of  Brochmael  Yfcithroc,  king  of  Powys,  near  Chcf- 
ter.  On  this  occafion,  Ethelfrith  is  faid  to  have  {lain 
1200  defencelefs  monks,  whom  Brochmael  had  called  from 
the  neighbouring  monaftery  of  Bangor,  and  Rationed  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  that  they  might  afiiil  \:m  with  their 
prayers.  It  was  afterwards  wreited  from  Bernicia  by  the 
Mercians,  and  continued  a part  of  their  kingdom  till  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  who  united  it  with  the  other  Saxon  Hates 
under  one  government.  Canute  the  Dane,  who  obtained 
this  divifion  of  the  kingdom  by  his  famous  partition  treaty 
with  Edmund  Ironfide,  inverted  the  adminiflration  of  this 
county  in  the  earls  of  Chefter ; three  of  whom  enjoyed  that 
dignity  prior  to  the  conqueft  ; Leofric  the  fon  of  Leofwin ; 
Algar,  his  fon ; and  Edwin,  fon  of  the  latter;  in  whom 
ended  the  race  of  the  Chefhire  earls  of  Saxon  blood.  On 
the  conquett,  the  provinces  of  Britain  which  had  hitherto 
been  governed  by  a few  great  men,  were  divided  into  leffer 
portions,  and  dillributed  as  rewards  among  the  followers  of 
the  Norman  king.  Chefhire  was  bellowed  on  Gherbod,  a 
valiant  Fleming;  and  after  him  on  Hugh  de  Aurange,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Hugh  Lupus.  To  him  the 
monarch  delegated  a fulnefs  of  power;  made  this  a county 
palatine,  and  gave  it  fuch  a fovereign  jurifdi&iQn,  that  the 
ancient  earls  kept  their  own  parliaments,  and  had  their 
own  courts  of  law,  in  which  any  offence  againft  the  dignity 
of  the  fword  of  Chefter  was  as  cognizable  as  the  like  of- 
fence would  have  been  at  Weftminfter  againft  the  dignity  of 


the  royal  crown  ; for  William  allowed  Lupus  to  hold  this-, 
county  “ tarn  libere  ad  giadium,  ficut  ipfe  rex  tenebat  An- 
glian! ad  coronam.”  The  fword  with  which  he  was  inverted 
is  (till  to  be  fecn  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  inferibed  Hugo 
Comes  Ceftrue.  As  foon  as  Lupus  was  firmly  effablifhed, 
he  began  to  exert  ii is  regal  prerogatives.  He  formed  his 
parliament  by  the  creation  of  eight  barons,  who  were 
obliged  to  pay  him  attendance,  and  to  repair  to  his  court 
to  give  it  the  greater  dignity.  They  were  hound  in  all 
wars  between  this  county  and  Wales,  to  find,  for  every 
knight’s  fee,  a horfe  with  caparifon  and  furniture,  or  two 
without  furniture,  for  the  divifion  of  Chefhire.  Their 
knights  and  freeholders  were  to  have  corfelets  and  haber- 
geons, and  were  to  defend  their  lands  with  their  own  bodies. 
This  fpecies  of  government  continued  from  the  conqueft. 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a period  of  17  1 years,  when  in 
1237,  on  the  death  of  John  Scot,  the  feventh  earl  of  the 
Norman  line,  without  male  blue,  Henry  took  the  earldom 
into  his  own  hands,  and  gave  the  daughters  of  the  late  earl 
other  lands  in  lieu  ; unwilling,  as  he  faid,  that  fo  great  an 
inheritance  fhouid  be  parcelled  out  among  diftaffs.  The  king 
bellowed  the  county  on  his  own  fon  Edward,  who  did  not 
aflame  th.  title,  but  afterwards  conferred  it  on  his  fon  Ed- 
ward of  Caernarvon.  Since  that  time  the  eldeft  fons  of  the 
kings  of  England  have  always  been  earls  of  Chefter  as  well 
as  prince:;  of  Wales.  The  palatinate  was  governed  by  the 
earls  of  Chefter  as  fully  and  independently  for  nearly  three 
centuries  after  this  period,  as  it  had  ever  been  by  the  Nor- 
man earls;  but  Henry  VIII.  by  authority  of  parliament, 
made  it  fnhordinate  to  the  crown  cf  England.  Yet  not- 
witldlanding  this  reftraint,  all  pleas  of  lands  and  tenements, 
and ''1  contrails  within  the  county,  are  to  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined in  it  ; and  all  determinations  out  of  it  are  deemed  void, 
“ et  coram  non  jndice,”  except  in  cafe  of  error,  foreign  plea, 
andforcign  voucher;  and  for  no  crime  buttreafon  can  an  in- 
habitant cf  this  county  be  compelled  to  be  tried  out  of  it. 
Thus  being  fo’ely  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  its  own  earls, 
and  confidered  in  a certain  degree  as  a feparate  kingdom,  re- 
presentatives to  the  national  parliament  were  never  fent,  ei- 
ther for  the  (hire  or  city,  till  the  year  1549,  the  third  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  two 
members  were  fummoned  from  each. 

Chefhire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Merfey 
and  Tame,  which  feparate  it  from  Lancafhire ; on  the  eaft 
by  the  conties  of  Derby  and  Stafford,  the  divifion  between 
which  is  chiefly  marked  by  a chain  of  hills  and  by  the  rivers 
Goyt  and  Dane.  The  fouthern  fide  unites  with  Shropfhire 
and  Fhntfhire  ; and  the  weftern  border  is  fkirted  by  Den- 
bighfhire,  ihintfhire,  and  the  efluary  of  the  Dee.  The  di- 
menfions  of  the  county  are  eftimated  by  (Mr.  Wedge,  in  the 
“ General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Chefhire,”  at  about 
twenty-two  miles  and  a quarter,  on  a medium,  in  width, 
and  nearly  forty  miles  in  length  from  W.  S.W.  to  E.S.E. 
Its  form  is  rather  oval,  with  two  projeiling  necks  of  land  ; 
one  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  run- 
ning out  into  the  Irifh  fea,  between  the  eftuaries  of  the  Dee 
and  Merfey,  and  called  the  Wirral.  The  other  forms  part 
of  Macclesfield  hundred,  and  extends  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length  from  Stockport,  between  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
York  ; but  rarely  exceeds  four  miles  in  width.  Alfred  di- 
vided this  county  into  feven  hundreds,  exclufive  of  Chefter 
which  is  a county  in  itfelf;  it  contains  one  city,  twelve 
towns,  670  villages,  about  35621  houfes,  and  191,751  inha- 
bitants. 

Chefhire  is  in  general  a flat  country,  though  fome  confi- 
derable hills  rife  near  its  eaflern  borders,  and  conneffc 
with  thofe  of  Derbyfhire  and  Staftordfhire.  Thefe  ex- 
tend 
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tend  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  from  Congleton 
to  the  north-eaftern  corner  of  the  county.  An  in- 
terrupted ridge  of  high  ground  alfo  crofies  it  from 
north  to  fouth,  on  the  weftern  fide,  beginning  near  Frodf- 
liam,  where  a bold  promontory  overhangs  the  Merfey. 
After  eroding  the  large  traCt  of  heath,  called  Delamere 
Foreft,  it  exalts  itfelf  in  the  towering  rock  of  Beefton, 
near  the  middle  of  the  county.  About  Macclesfield  are  a 
few  other  hills,  and  fome  on  the  Shropffiire  fide.  Another 
chain  runs  north  and  fouth  through  the  peninfula  of  Wirral. 
The  reft  of  the  county  is  nearly  level ; and  the  principal 
part  of  it  confifts  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pafture  land.  A 
variety  of  foil  is  found  in  this  county  ; but  clay,  fand, 
black  moor,  or  peat,  feem  to  predominate  ; and  the  under 
foil  is  commonly  clay,  or  marl.  The  red  grit  rock  is  the 
molt  prevalent  ftone  of  the  county,  and  of  this  mod  of  the 
towns  and  villages  are  built.  There  are  few  large  woods  in 
the  county;  yet,  as  the  generality  of  farms  abound  with 
hedge-rows,  a confiderable  quantity  of  timber  is  produced, 
and  particularly  a great  number  of  oak-trees,  from  which 
the  tanners  derive  a fupply  of  that  invaluable  antifeptic,  oak 
bark.  Chefhire  was  formerly  diftinguifhed  for  its  numerous 
yeomanry  ; and  though  they  have  decreafed  for  the  laft 
hundred  years,  they  are  ftill  very  confiderable.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  manufacturing  towns,  and  particularly  on  the 
borders  of  Lancafhire  and  Yorkfhire,  many  parcels  of  land 
have  been  purchafed  by  tradefmen  and  appropriated  to  fmall 
farms ; but  the  greateft  portion  of  the  county  is  retained 
and  cultivated  by  gentlemen  who  refide  on  their  own  eftates. 
The  evil  of  congregating  farms  has  in  a limited  degree  ex- 
tended into  Chefhire  ; and  the  pofTeffions  that  furnifhed  fup- 
port,  and  gave  independence,  to  feveral  families,  have  been 
thus  confined  to  one.  The  tenure  is  aimoft  univerfally 
freehold  ; yet  in  the  manors  of  Macclesfield,  Halton,  and 
fome  others,  there  are  a few  copyholds,  or  what  may  be 
denominated  cuftomary  freeholds,  paying  fines  and  rents 
certain.  Leafing  for  lives,  which  was  formerly  a very  con- 
ftant  and  general  practice,  is  yet  continued  by  a few  land- 
holders ; but  the  moft  common  term  of  leafes  is  eleven  years, 
with  a reftriCtion  on  the  tenant  to  a certain  quantity  of 
tillage  (ufually  about  one-fourth  of  his  farm)  and  a particu- 
lar rotation  of  crops.  The  extent  of  farms  is,  on  the  average, 
from  i^o  to  300  acres;  but  fome  few  contain  upwards  of 

5°o. 

The  Dairy  is  the  principal  objeCt  of  attention  with  the 
Chefhire  hnfbandman  ; yet  it  is  rather  a fingular  faCt,  that 
though  the  county  has  for  many  ages  been  famed  for  its 
cheefe,  it  was  formerly  as  celebrated  for  its  wheat.  Strabo 
and  Piiny  have  affirmed,  that  cheefe-making  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans;  but  this  is  improbable, 
from  various  circumftances  ; and  we  are  certain  that  the  Ro- 
man armies  on  the  continent  received  a great  fupply  of  cheefe 
from  this  country  foon  after  they  had  fecured  its  pofieffion. 
The  quality  and  flavour  of  Chefhire  cheefe  are  aimoft  univer- 
fally known;  yet  as  few  perfons,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are 
acquainted  with  the  procefs  of  its  manufadiure,  we  {hall  give  a 
brief  detail  of  the  chief  particulars.  A dairy  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  is  ufually  divided  in  the  following  proportions : from 
ten  to  fourteen  acres  of  oats,  from  fix  to  eight  acres  of  fal- 
low-wheat, and  the  like  quantity  of  fummer  fallow  ■ the  re- 
mainder is  appropriated  to  pafture  and  hay,  the  latter  occu- 
pying about  twelve  acres.  The  judicious  dairy  farmer  is 
more  attentive  to  the  fize,  form,  and  produce  of  the  udder 
of  his  cows,  than  to  any  fancied  beauty  of  ftiape.  Utility 
to  him  is  preferable  to  fafhion.  This  confideration  induces 
him  to  be  fcrupulous  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  calves, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  cows  during  the  winter  and 


fummer  feafons.  The  annual  quantity  of  cheefe  made  from 
each  cow  varies  from  50  to  5oolb.  and  upwards  ; the  pro- 
duce being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  quality 
of  the  pafture,  the  feafons,  and  the  mode  of  wintering  the 
flock.  On  the  whole,  the  average  produce  may  be  dated  at 
about  20olb.  from  each  animal.  The  quantity  of  milk,  ac- 
cording to  this  eftimation,  yielded  daily  by  each  cow,  during 
the  milking  feafon,  is  about  eight  quarts,  which  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  produce  one  pound  of  cheefe.  The  Chefhire 
cheefe  is  generally  made  with  two  meals’  milk  ; though 
often,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  which  continues 
nearly  twenty-two  weeks,  with  four,  five,  of  fix  : for  as  the 
cheefes  are  ufually  made  very  large,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  make  one  at  a time ; though 
in  fome  of  the  dairies  two  are  made  in  a day.  The  moft 
common  fize  for  a cheefe  is  fixty  pounds ; a weight  fnf- 
ceptible  of  every  excellence  to  be  found  in  the  cheefe  of  this 
county.  It  is  ufual  to  preferve  the  evening’s  milk  till  the 
next  morning,  when  it  is  fkimmed,  heated,  and  incorporated 
with  the  new  milk  ; and  after  being  mixed  in  a large  tub, 
together  with  the  cream,  the  dairy  woman  puts  in  a proper 
quantity  of  rennet  and  colouring,  and  then  leaves  it  for  about 
an  hour  and  half  to  coagulate  or  curdle.  The  colouring 
ffiould  be  Spaniffi  arnotto  ; but,  from  the  high  price  of  that 
article,  an  adulterated  colouring  is  often  fubilituted.  In 
making  cheefe  of  the  beft  quality,  the  milk  ufed  is  as  pure 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  not  robbed  of  any  cream  ; though 
the  practice  of  making  a certain  quantity  of  freffi  butter 
weekly,  frequently  occa-fions  an  appropriation  of  that  cream 
to  the  churn  which  properly  belongs  to  the  cheefe-tub. 
After  the  cheefe  is  <f  come,”  or  when  the  milk  is  properly 
coagulated,  the  dairy-maid  breaks  the  curd  into  very  fmall 
particles,  which  are  then  left  to  fubfide,  and  the  whey 
fkimmed  off.  This  procefs  is  repeated  till  the  whey  is  nearly 
expelled,  when  the  curd  is  placed  in  a vat,  and  occafionally 
fprinkled  with  fait.  Some  dairy  women  ufe  about  three 
handfuls  to  a cheefe,  and  make  it  a rule  to  put  the  greateft 
quantity  near  the  middle.  The  vat  is  filled  very  full,  and 
the  whey  repeatedly  fqueczed  out  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
prefs ; as  it  is  very  material  to  expel  all  the  whey,  and  alfo 
to  keep  the  vat  quite  full  of  curd.  The  cheefe  is  commonly 
taken  twice  or  thrice  from  the  vat,  to  place  frefh  cloths,  pare 
off  the  edges,  and  turn  it  ; and  fometimes  it  is  immerfed  in 
hot  whey,  which  is  fuppofed  to  harden  its  coat.  After  re- 
maining in  the  prefs  two  or  three  days,  it  is  next  conveyed 
to  the  faiting  houfe,  where  it  is  placed  in  a falting-tunnel  or 
tub,  in  which  it  continues  about  three  days  more,  and  is  next 
placed  on  the  benches  for  about  eight  days,  being  well  falted 
all  over,  and  turned  every  day.  After  this  procefs  it  is 
turned  twice  daily  for  fix  or  (even  days,  and  then  waffied  in 
warm  water,  and  wiped  dry  with  a cloth  ; and  when  dry, 
fmeared  over  with  whey  butter,  and  placed  in  the  warmeft 
part  of  the  chetfe-room,  where  it  is  left  to  affume  its  proper 
age  and  confidence. 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  Chefhire  are  fait  and 
coal.  Of  the  latter,  a confiderable  quantity  is  found  on  the 
eaftern  fide,  and  fome  is  obtained  from  the  hundred  of  Wirral. 
The  former  is  more  abundant  in  this  county  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  immenfe  trade  carried  on  in  this  article, 
and  vaft  revenue  derived  from  it,  render  it  an  objeCt  of  con- 
fiderable local  and  national  importance.  The  principal  falt- 
works  are  at  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Winsford,  and  North- 
wich.  See  Nantwich  and  Salt. 

The  cotton  bufinefs,  next  to  the  manufacture  of  fait,  feems 
to  be  the  moft  confiderable.  This  flourifhing  branch  of  trade 
has  lately  been  extended  from  Lancafhire,  and  fome  of  the 
bordering  counties,  over  many  parts  of  Chefhire.  Exclufive 
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©f  thefe,  m an  ufaCl  tires  of  leather,  ribbon,  thread,  "loves,  but- 
tons, and  fhoes,  are  carried  on  at  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, 
Congleton,  Knutsfovd,  and  fome  other  places. 

Moll  of  the  rivers  and  fireams  which  wind  through  thiscounty 
direft  their  currents  northward,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Merfey  or  the  Dee.  The  former  divides  Chcfnire  from 
Lancafhire  for  a courfe  of  nearly  60  miles,  about  35  of 
which,  from  .Liverpool  to  the  month  of  the  river  Irwell,  aie 
navigable  for  velfels  of  confiderable  burthen.  I he  Merfey 
derives  its  fource  from  a conflux  of  finall  ftreams  at  the 
junction  of  the  county  with  Derbyfhire,  and  flowing  in  a 
wefterly  direClion,  receives  in  its  courfe  the  waters  of  the 
Goyt,  the  Tame,  the  Dollin,  the  Irwell,  and  the  Weaver. 
After  its  jundion  with  the  latter,  it  fwells  into  a broad 
e lluary,  and  taking  a north-weilern  courfe,  foon  unites  with 
the  Iiifh  channel.  The  Dee  was  held  in  great  veneration 
by  our  Britifh  anceftors,  and  its  waters  regarded  as  facred 
and  purifying.  It  derives  its  origin  in  the  mountainous 
diltrift  of  Merioneth  (hire,  and  after  forming  the  large  lake 
of  Pcmble-mere,  paffes  through  a feries  of  verypiClurefque  and 
grand  fcenes,  and  approaches  the  weftern  border  of  this 
county,  to  which  it  forms  a boundary  from  Worthenbury 
to  Aldford.  It  then  paffes  on  to  Chelfer,  whofe  walls  it 
nearly  encircles,  and  afterwards  flows  to  the  wed,  through 
an  artificial  channel,  which  was  formed,  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence, by  a body  of  gentlemen,  called  I he  River  Dee  Com- 
pany. This  river  alfo  forms  a large  fandy  eiluary  between 
the  county  of  Flint  and  the  hundred  of  Wirral,  and  joins  the 
Irilh  fea  about  14  miles  N.W.  from  Cheller.  The  Weaver, 
deriving  its  fource  from  Ridlev  Pool,  clofe  to  Cholmondeley 
Hill,  paffes  the  towns  of  Nantwich,  Minfhull,  Weaver, 
Winsford,  and  Northwich,  where  it  is  joined  by  tbe  Dane, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Staffordfliire,  and  two  or  three 
other  ftreams  from  the  central  parts  of  the  county.  Hence 
it  proceeds  to  Wareham,  AClon-Bridge,  and  Frodfham, 
where  it  falls  into  the  fwelling  bafon  of  the  Merfey.  T.  he 
"^leaver  receives  feveral  tributary  ftreams  in  the  courfe 
of  its  progrefs ; and  from  Winsford  to  Frodfham  it  has  been 
rendered  navigable  by  means  of  various  locks.  See  Canal. 
Several  other  rivers  meander  through  thiscounty,  the  piinci- 
pal  of  which  are  the  Goyt,  the  Bollin,  the  Dane,  and  the 
Whirlock.  Chefhire  alfo  abounds  with  broad  flieets  of 
water,  denominated  meres,  lakes,  and  pools.  The  principal 
are  Oak-Mere,  Rofthern-Mere,  Mere-Mere,  Tattow-Mere, 
Comber-Mere,  Broad-Mere,  and  Bag-Mere;  Petty!  ool, 
Rookery-Pool,  and  Ridley-Pool.  Moll  of  thefe  waters 
abound  with  fifh.  _ 

The  county  is  interfered  by  portions  of  four  canals,  which 
allow  a very  conftant  and  cheap  intercourfe  between  the 
towns  of  Cheller,  Liverpool,  Mancheller,  the  north  of 
England,  Staffordfliire,  Shropfliire,  and  adjaceuc  counties. 
See  Canal. 

The  dioctfe  of  Cheller  comprehends  all  Chefhire  and 
Lancafhire,  and  various  parts  of  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland, 
Yorklhire,  Denbighlhire,  and  Fiintflmre,  and  is  divided  into 
two  archdeaconries.  Chelhire  returns  four  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  {hire,  and  two  for  the  city  of 
Cheller:  pays  feven  parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  furnifhes  the 
militia  with  560  men.  Gower’s  Sketches  towards  a Hillory 
of  Chefhire.  Leigh’s  Natural  Hillory  of  Lancafhire  and 
Chefhire. 

Cheshire,  a county  of  America,  in  New  Hampfhire,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  CormeAicut  river,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
flate  of  Maffachufetts,  on  the  N.  by  Grafton  county,  and 
by  Hillfboroug'n  county  on  the  E.  It  contains  34  town- 
fhips,  the  chief  of  which  are  Charleftown  and  Sterne,  and 
28,772  inhabitants,  including  16  Haves. 
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Cheshire,  a townfhip  in  the  county  of  Berkfhire  and 
flate  of  Maffachufett-;,  famous  for  its  good  chtefe ; 140 
miles  N.  wefterly  from  Bofton. — Alfo  a townfhip  of  New- 
Haven  county  in  the  flate  of  Connecticut  ; 13  miles  N.  cf 
New-Haven  city,  and  26  S.W.  of  Hartford.  It  contains 
an  epifcopal  church  and  academy,  and  three  congregational 
churches. 

CHE-SINEN,  a town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen  fi  ; 13  leagues  N.W.  of  Hin-ngan. 

CHESINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  European 
Sarmatia.  Ptolemy. 

CHESIUM,  a fmall  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Jonia. 
Steph.  Byz. 

CHESLEY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aube  ; 9 miles  S.E.of  Ervy'. 

CHESLON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pa  left  in?, 
in  the  tribe  of  Juda. 

CHESNE.  See  La  Chene. 

Che-sne,  Andrew  Du,  in  Biography,  called  “ the  Fa- 
ther ofJFrench  Hillory,”  was  born  in  1584, at  l’lfle  Bouchard, 
in  Tourainc.  His  hiftorical  and  geographical  refearches  were 
very  various,  and  his  productions,  confidering  that  his  life 
was  not  very  extended,  weit  aftomfhingly  numerous.  In 
thefe  he  appears  rather  the  diligent  and  laborious  compiler, 
than  a judicious  writer.  His  premature  death  in  1640,  was 
occafioned  by  an  accidental  injury'. 

He  wrote  ‘‘A  Hiftory  of  England,”  2 vo!s.  fol.  1634; 
“ A Hiftohy  of  the  Popes,”  2 vols.  fol.  1633  ; “,A  Hif- 
tory of  F/ench  Cardinals  “ Tne  Genealog  es  of  feveral 
great  Fatnilies  of  France,”  7 vols.  fol. ; “ Hiftory  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,”  2 vols.  4to.  ; “ A Bibliotheque  of 
Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Hiftory  and  Topography 
of  France.”  He  was  alfo  the  editor  of  the  works  of  feve- 
ral other  authors,  as  Abelard,  Pafquin,  See. ; and  he  iffued 
propofals  for  printing  a large  coiltClion  of  French  hifto- 
rians,  in  24  vols.  fol.  of  which  2 volumes,  comprifing  the 
period  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, were  publifhed  in  1636  ; and  other  two  volumes,  in 
the  prefs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  together  with  a fifth, 
bringing  the  Hiftory  down  to  Philip  the  Fair,  were  pub- 
lifhed by  his  fon,  Francis  duChefne,  who  was  alfo  a learned 
man.  Moreri. 

Chesne,  or  Quesnk,  called  alfo  Qu ercetanus,  an 
eminent  praClitioncr  and  voluminous  writer  in  medicine,  which 
he  praClifed  fuccefifully  many  years  in  Germany,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Armagnac  in  Gafcony,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  Applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  particularly  of  chemiflry,  in  which  he  acquired 
a confiderable  proficiency,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
DoClor  at  Bafle,  about  the  year  1573.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
phyficians  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  Henry  IV.  As  he 
affcCied  great  myftery,  and  was  a profefied  admirer  and 
follower  of  the  doClrines  of  Paracellus,  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  cenfurcs  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries ; among 
them,  Riolan  was  one  of  the  moll  formidable  of  his  oppo- 
nents. We  alfo  find  Guy  Patin,  who  ftourifhed  fome  years 
at  Berlin,  treating  his  doClrines  with  great  feverity,  and  in 
faCl,  whatever  popularity  his  works  might  enjoy  in  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  they  are  long  fince  deftrvtdiy  forgotten. 
Haller  has  given  the  titles  of  them,  and  analyfes  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  contents.  The  mod  celebrated  among  them, 
which  paffed  through  the  greateft  number  of  editions,  is  his 
Pharmacopoea  Dogmaticorum  reftituta,  pretiofis,  feleClif- 
que  Hermeticorum  Floribus  illuftrata.  Gicffe  Hefs.  J607. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  recommended  by  Boerhaave  to  his 
pupils.  Schroder,  in  1643,  publifhed  a volume,  in  quarto, 
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under  the  title  of  Quercetanus  redivivus,  containing  an 
abridgment  of  his  doctrines.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1609* 
Haller.  Bib.  Eloy.  Dift. 

CHESNEAU, Nicholas,  a phyfician  of  Touloufe,  was 
born  at  Marfeilles,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Hotftor  in 
Medicine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He 
ap nears  to  have  had  a large  (hare  of  praftice  in  his  profef- 
fion,  and  was  author  of  feveral  ufeful  publications,  ft  he 
principal  of  them  is  his  “ Obfervationum  Medicinalium  Libri 
quinque.  Qmbus  accedit  ordo  Remcdiorum  alphabeticus 
ad  omnes  fere  morbos  confcriptus,”  &c.  8vo.  Parifiis,  1672. 
This  work  has  palled  through  feveral  editions,  and  in  1 7 1 9» 
was  printed  at  Leyden  in  4to.  Haller  has  given  an  abridged 
account  of  its  contents.  Amidft  fome  infignificant  and  fome 
incredible  accounts  of  cures,  there  are  contained  in  it  many 
uleful  practical  obfervations.  Haller  Bib. 

CPIESNUT,  in  Botany..  See  Fagus  cqjlanea. 

Chesnut,  horfe.  See  .ZEsculus  hippocafanum. 

Chesnut  hill,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton  and  date  of  Pennfylvania. 

Chesnut  creek,  a branch  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  erodes  the  Carolina  line.  Here,  it  is  faid,are 
iron  mines. 

Chesnuti-%,  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  Penn- 
fylvania, weft  ward  of  Greenfborough.  4 

CHESS,  an  ingenious  game  performed  with  little  round 
pieces  of  wood,  on  a board  divided  into  fixty-four  fquares  ; 
where  fkill  and  addrefs  are  fo  indifpenfably  requifite,  that 
chance  has  no  place ; and  a perfon  never  lofes  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

Saraiin  has  a precife  treatife  on  the  different  opinions  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  fcacchi  ; whence  the  French  echecs , 
and  our  chess,  is  formed.  Menage  is  alfo  very  full  on  the 
fame  head.  Leunclavius  takes  it  to  come  from  the  ufcoches, 
famous  Turkilh  robbers.  P.  Sirmond  from  the  German 
fcackhe,  theft ; and  that  from  calculus.  He  takes  chefs  to 
be  the  fame  with  ludus  latrunculorum  of  the  Romans,  but 
miftakenly.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  Voffius  and 
Salmaftus,  who  derive  the  word  from  calculus,  as  ufed  for 
latrunculus.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  fejag, 
fepes,  whence  va/lare,  vallavit ; iff  mut,  mori,  mortuus; 

others  again  from  fcok,  lufus,  and  TAIO’  mori; 

whence  chefs  and  chefs-mate.  Fabricius  fays,  a celebrated 
Perfian  aftronomer,  one  Schatrenfcha,  invented  the  game  of 
chefs ; and  gave  it  his  own  name,  which  it  ftill  bears  in  that 
country.  Nicod  derives  it  from  fcheque,  or  xeque,  a Moorifh 
word  for  lord,  king,  and  prince  : Bochart  adds,  that  fchach  is 
originally  Perfian,  and  that  fchachmat , whence  our  check-mate , 
in  that  language,  fignifies  the  king  is  dead. 

The  learned  Hyde  has  undertaken  to  (hew,  from  un- 
doubted authorities,  that  this  game  was  firft  invented  in 
India,  and  pafftd  from  thence  to  Perfia  before  the  year  of 
Chrift  576,  and  from  Perfia  to  Arabia.  He  adds,  that  the 
antiquity  of  this  game  is  traced  much  higher,  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century,  in  an  Irifh  chronicle,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  doubtful.  And  he  Chews,  that  Jhah, 
i.  e.  rex,  was  a term  much  in  ufe  among  the  orientals,  whilft 
engaged  in  this  play,  and  that  they  ufed  it  to  caution  the 
king  againft  any  danger;  and  hence  the  Europeans  and 
others  have  denominated  the  game Jhachiludium  and  Jhahilu- 
dium,  and  in  Englifh  chefs,  from  this  circumftance.  He  alfo 
derives  the  word  mat  i rom  the  Perfic  manit,  lajfatus  ejl ; and 
fays  that  it  was  ufed  in  play;  when  any  of  the  men  was  fixed 
in  its  place,  or  taken  captive.  See  Hiftoria  Shahiludii  apud 
Syntagma  Differtationum,  &c.  Plyde,  eaitum  a Doftore 
Sharpe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  &c. 

Sir  William  Jones  concurs  in  opinion  with  the  learned 


Hyde,  and  aferibes  the  invention  of  this  game  to  the  Hin* 
doos.  “ If  evidence  were  required  to  prove  this  faft,”  fays 
this  excellent  writer,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  eaftern  lan- 
guages, combined  with  indefatigable  induftry  in  his  re- 
searches, and  a correft  judgment  and  tafte,  gives  a kind  of 
decifive  authority  to  his  opinion,  (See  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  ii.)  “ we  may  he  fatisfied  with  the  teftimony  of  the 
Perfians  ; who,  though  as  much  inclined  as  other  nations  to 
appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of  a foreign  people, 
unanimoufiy  agree,  that  the  game  was  imported  from  the 
weft  of  India  in  the  6th  century  of  our  sera.  It  feems  to 
have  been  immemorially  known  in  Hindooltan  by  the  name 
of  “ chaturanga,”  i.  e.  the  four  angas , or  members  of  an 
army  ; which  are  thefe,  elephants,  horfes,  chariots,  and  foot 
foldicrs ; and  in  this  fenfe  the  word  is  frequently  ufed  by 
epic  poets,  in  their  deferiptions  of  real  armies.  By  a natural 
co.rruption  of  the  pure  Sanfcrit  word,  it  was  changed  by 
the  old  Perfians  into  chalrang ; but  the  Arabs,  who  foon 
after  took  pofftflion  of  their  country,  had  neither  the  initial 
nor  final  letter  of  that  word  in  their  alphabet,  and  confe- 
quenlly  altered  it  further  into  Jhatranj,  which  found  its  way 
prefently  into  the  modern  Perfian,  and  at  length  into  the 
dialedbs  of  India,  where  the  true  derivation  of  the  word  is 
known  only  to  the  learned.  Thus  has  a very  fignificant 
word  in  the  facred  language  of  the  Brahmins  been  tranf- 
formed  by  progrefiive  changes  into  axedraz,  fcacchi,  echecs , 
chefs ; and,  by  a whimfical  concurrence  of  circumftances, 
has  given  birth  to  the  Englifh  word  check,  and  even  a name 
to  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain.'” 

It  is  confidently  afferted,  that  Sanfcrit  books  on  chefs  exift 
in  Bengal ; but  Sir  William  had  feen  none  of  them  when  he 
wrote  the  memoir  which  we  have  quoted.  He  exhibits,  how- 
ever, adefeription  of  a very  ancient  Indian  game  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  more  complex,  and  in  his  opinion  more  modern, 
than  the  Ample  chefs  of  the  Perfians.  This  game  is  alfo 
called  “Chaturanga,”  but  more  frequently  “Chaturaji,”or  the 
four  kings,  fince  it  is  played  by  four  perfons  reprefenting  as 
many  princes,  two  allied  armies  combating  on  each  fide. 
The  defeription  is  taken  from  a book  called  “Bhawifhya  Pu- 
ran  in  which  the  form  and  principal  rules  of  this  factitious 
warfare  are  thus  laid  down  : “ Eight  fquares  being  marked 
on  all  lides,  the  red  army  is  to  be  placed  to  the  eaft,  the  green 
to  the  fouth,  the  yellow  to  the  weft,  and  the  black  to' the 
north.  Let  the  elephant  (fays  the  author  of  the  Puran) 
ftandon  the  left  of  the  king  ; next  to  him  the  horfe;  then 
the  boat ; and  before  them  all,  four  foot-foldiers ; but  the 
boat  muft  be  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  board.” 

“ From  this  paffage  (fays  the  prefident,)  it  clearly  ap- 
pears, that  an  army  with  its  four  angas  muft  be  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  board,  fince  an  elephant  could  not  ftand,  in 
any  other  pofition,  on  the  left  hand  of  each  king  ; and  Rad- 
hacant  (a  Pandit)  informed  me,  that  the  board  confifted, 
like  ours,  of  64  fquares,  half  of  them  occupied  by  the 
forces,  and  half  vacant.  He  added,  that  this  game  is  men- 
tioned in  the  oldeft  law-books,  and  that  it  was  invented  by 
the  wife  of  a king,  to  amufe  him  with  an  image  of  war,  while 
his  metropolis  was  befieged  in  the  fecond  age  of  the  world. 
A (hip  or  boat  is  abfurdly  fubftituted,  we  fee,  in  this  complex 
game  for  the  ‘f  rat’ll,”  or  armed  chariot,  which  the  Bengal- 
efe  pronounced  “ rot’h,”  and  which  the  Perfians  changed 
into  “ rokh  ;”  whence  came  the  rook  of  fome  European  na- 
tions ; as  the  vierge  and  fol  of  the  French  are  fuppolcd  to  be 
corruptions  of  ferze  and  fil,  the  prime  minifter  and  elephant 
of  the  Perfians  and  Arabs.” 

As  fortune  is  fuppofed  to  have  a great  (hare  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  a battle,  the  ufe  of  dice  is  introduced  into  this 
game  to  regulate  its  moves  ; for  (fays  the  Puran)  “ if  cinque 
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be  thrown,  the  king  or  a pawn  mud  be  moved  ; if  quatre, 
the  elephant;  if  trois,  the  horfe  ; and  if  deux,  the  boat. 
The  king,  paffes  freely  on  all  hides,  but  over  one  fquareonly; 
and  with  the  fame  limitation  the  pawn  moves,  but  he  advan- 
ces (fraight  forward,  and  kills  his  enemy  through  an  angle. 
The  elephant  marches  in  all  directions  as  far  as  his  driver 
pleafes,;  the  horfe  tuns  obliquely,  traverling  the  fquares ; 
and  the  fliip  goes  over  two  fquares  diagonally.”  The  ele- 
phant, we  find,  has  the  powers  of  our  queen,  as  we  arepleaf- 
ed  to  call  the  general  or  minifter  of  the  Ptrfians  ; and  the 
fliip  has  the  motion  of  the  piece  to  which  we  give  the  unac- 
countable appellation  of  bifhop,  but  with  a reftriclioii  which 
mud  greatly  leffen  its  value. 

In  the  Puran  are  next  exhibited  a few  general  rules  and 
fuperficial  directions  for  the  conduCt  of  the  game.  Thus, 
“ the  pawns  and  the  fliip  both  kill  and  may  be  voluntarily 
killed  ; while  the  king,  the  elephant,  and  the  horfe  may  flay 
the  toe,  but  mud  not  expote  themlelves  to  be  (lain.  Let 
each  player  preferve  his  own  forces  with  extreme  care,  fecur- 
ing  his  king  above  all,  and  not  facrificing  a fuperior  to  keep 
an  inferior  piece.”  Here  (fays  the  prefident)  the  commenta- 
tor on  the  Puran  obferves,  that  the  horfe,  who  has  the  choice 
of  eight  moves  from  any  central  pofition,  mud  be  preferred 
to  the  Ihip,  which  has  only  the  choice  of  four.  But  this  ar- 
gument would  not  have  equal  weight  in  the  common  game, 
where  the  bifhop  and  tower  command  a whole  line, and  where 
a knight  is  always  of  lefs  value  than  a tower  in  aflion,  or  a 
bifhop  of  that  fide  on  which  the  attack  is  begun.  “ It  is  by 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  elephant  (continues  the  Puran) 
that  the  king  fights  boldly  ; let  the  whole  army,  therefore, 
be  abandoned  in  order  to  fecure  the  elephant.  The  king  mud 
never  place  one  elephant  before  another,  unlefs  he  be  com- 
pelled for  want  of  room,  for  he  would  thus  commit  a danger- 
ous fault;  and,  if  he  can  flay  one  of  two  hoftile  elephants, 
be  mult  dedroy  that  on  his  left  hand.” 

All  that  remains  of  the  paffage  which  was  copied  for  Sir 
William  Jones  relates  to  the  feveral  modes  in  which  a partial 
fuccefs  or  complete  victory  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  of 
the  four  players  ; for,  as  in  a difpute  between  two  allies,  one 
of  the  kings  may  fometimes  aifume  the  command  of  all  the 
forces,  and  aim  at  a feparate  conquell.  Firlt,  “ When  any 
one  king  has  placed  himfelf  on  the  fquare  of  another  king 
( which  advantage  is  called  “iinhafana”or  the  throne)  he  wins 
a dake  , which  is  doubled,  if  he  kill  the  adverfe  monarch  when 
he  feizes  his  place  ; and,  if  he  can  feat  himfelf  on  the  throne 
of  his  ally,  he  takes  the  command  of  the  whole  army.”  Se- 
condly, “ If  he  can  occupy  fucceffively  the  thrones  of  all  the 
tli  ree  princes,  he  obtains  the  victory,  which  is  named  “chatu- 
raji ;”  and  the  dake  is  doubled  if  he  kill  the  lad  of  the  three, 
jult  before  lie  takes  poffeflion  of  his  throne  ; but  if  he  kill 
him  on  his  throne,  the  dake  is  quadrupled.  Both  in  gaining 
the  “fiuhafana”and  the  “chaturaji”  the  king  mudbefupport- 
ed  by  the  elephants,  or  by  ad  the  forces  united.”  Thirdly, 
“ When  one  player  has  his  own  king  on  the  board,  but  the 
king  of  his  partner  has  been  taken,  lie  may  replace  his  cap- 
tive ally,  if  he  can  feize  both  the  adverfe  kings  ; or  if  he  can- 
not effeCt  their  capture,  he  may  exchange  his  king  for  one  of 
them,  againd  the  general  rule,  and  thus  redeem  the  allied 
prince,  who  will  fupply  his  place.”  This  advantage  has  the 
name  of  “nripacrifhta,”  or  recovered  by  the  king.  Fourthly, 
“ It  a pawn  can  march  to  any  fquare  on  the  oppolite  extre- 
mity of  the  board,  except  that  of  the  king  or  that  of  the 
fhip,  he  affumes  whatever  power  belonged  to  that  fquare.” 
Flere  we  find  the  rule,  with  a flight  exception,  concerning 
the  advancement  oi  the  pawn's,  which  often  occafions  a molt 
intereding  druggie  at  our  common  chefs ; but  it  appears  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  ancient  writer  on  the  Indian  game,  this 


privilege  is  not  allowable  when  a player  has  three  pawns  or; 
the  board  ; but,  when  only  one  pawn  and  one  fhip  remain, 
the  pawn  may  advance  even  to  the  fquare  of  a king  or  a fliip, 
and  aiTume  the  power  of  either.  Fiithly,  According  to  the 
people  of  I.anca,  where  the  game  was  invented,  “ there 
could  be  neither  victory  nor  defeat  if  a king  were  left  on  the 
plain  without  force;  a fituation  which  they  named  “caca- 
caflit’ha.”  Sixthly,  “ If  three  fliips  happen  to  meet,  and 
the  fourth  fliip  can  be  brought  up  to  them  in  the  remaining 
angle, this  h is  the  name  of  “ vrihannauca  and  the  player  of 
the  fourth  feizes  all  the  others.” 

The  account  of  this  game  in  the  original  Sanfcrit  is  in 
verfe,  and  there  are  two  or  three  couplets  dill  remaining,  fo 
very  dark,  either  from  an  error  in  the  manufeript,  or  from 
the  antiquity  of  the  language,  that  Sir  William  Jones  could 
not  underlland  the  Pandit’s  explanation  of  them,  and  fuf- 
pefts,  that  even  to  him  they  gave  very  indidinft  ideas.  It 
would  be  eafy,  however,  he  thinks,  if  it  be  judged  worth 
while,  to  play  at  the  game  by  the  preceding  rules  ; and  a 
little  practice  would  perhaps  make  the  whole  intelligible. 

The  Honourable  Dailies  Barrington,  in  his  elaborate 
“ Historical  Difquifition  on  the  Game  of  Chefs,”  (See  Ar- 
chseologia,  vol.  ix.)  afferts,  and  maintains  the  claim  of  the 
Chinefe  as  inventors ; though,  he  fays,  Hyde  inclines  againd 
it,  chiefly  becaufe  they  have  fome  additional  pieces,  which 
differ  from  ours,  both  in  their  form  and  powers.  This 
fmgle  circumdance,  he  thinks,  is  by  no  means  conclufive ; 
becaufe,  in  all  countries  where  any  game  hath  been  of  long 
continuance,  the  players  will  make  innovations,  though  in 
fubllance  it  remains  the  fame.  Du  Halde  cites  a Chinefe 
treatife,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  the  favourite  game  of 
that  country, and,  as  fuch,  isfonn.etimcs  depicted  uponChinefe 
paper.  Indeed,  in  China,  it  makes  a confiderable  part  of 
the  education  of  their  females,  and  feems  to  take  tiie  place 
of  dancing  among  us.  The  origin  of  this  game  has  been 
traced  to  China,  in  a letter  from  Eyles  Irwin,  Efq.  to  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  publiflied  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy.  During  a long 
refidence  in  the  Ead  Indies,  where  the  game  of  chefs  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  originated,  Mr.  Irwin  has  often 
heard  of  its  exidetice  in  China,  though  on  a different  foot- 
ing, as  well  in  refpeiff  to  the  powers  of  the  king,  as  to  the 
afpett  of  the  field  of  battle.  A tradition  of  this  nature  ob- 
tained among  the  Brahmins,  who  excel  in  this  game.  When 
a young  Mandarin  was  fliewn  an  Englifh  chefs-board,  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Irwin,  that  the  Chinefe  had  a game  of  the  fame 
nature;  and  he  fpecified  the  difference  that  fubfided  in  the 
pieces  and  the  board.  Upon  farther  invedigation  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  young  Mandarin,  .named  Tinqua,  brought  a 
Chinefe  MS.  which  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
game  of  chefs  in  that  country.  From  this  MS.  it  appears, 
that  379  years  after  the  time  of  Confucius,  or  1965  years 
ago,  Hung  Cochu,  king  of  Kiangnan,  fent  an  expedition 
into  tine  Shenii  country,  under  the  command  of  a mandarin, 
called  Hauling,  to  conquer  it.  After  one  fuccefsful  cam- 
paign, the  foldicrs  were  put  into  winter  quarters;  where, 
finding  the  weather  much  colder  than  what  they  had  been 
acculfomed  to,  and  being  alfo  deprived  of  their  wives  and 
families,  the  army,  in  general,  became  impatient  of  their 
fituation,  and  clamorous  to  return  home.  Hanfing,  upon 
this,  revolved  in  his  mind  the  bad  confequences  of  comply- 
ing with  tluir  withes.  The  neceffity  of  Toothing  his  troops, 
and  reconciling  them  to  their  pofition,  appeared  urgent,  in 
order  to  linifh  his  operations  in  the  enfuing  year.  He  waa 
a man  of  genius,  as  well  as  a good  loldier  ; and  having  con- 
templated fome  time  on  the  Subject,  he  invented  the  game 
of  chefs,  as  well  for  an  amufement  to  his  men  in  their  va- 
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cant  hours,  as  to  inflame  their  military  ardour,  the  game 
being  wholly  founded  on  the  principles  of  war.  The  itra- 
tagem  fucceeded  to  his  wifh.  The  foldiery  were  delighted 
with  the  game,  and  forgot,  in  their  daily  contefts  for  vic- 
tory, the  inconveniencies  of  their  poll:.  In  the  fpring  the 
general  took  the  field  again,  and,  in  a few  months,  added 
the  rich  country  of  Shenfi  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiangnan, 
hy  the  defeat  and  capture  of  its  king,  Choupayuen,  a fa- 
mous warrior  among  the  C’nmele.  On  this  conqueft  Hung 
Cochu  a flu  me  d the  title  of  emperor,  and  Choupayuen  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  defpair. 

From  the  above  ext  raft  from  the  Concum,  or  Chine  fe  an- 
nals, it  appears,  that  the  inftitution  of  this  game  forms  a 
principal  sera  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory  j fince,  by  the  conqueft 
of  Shenfi,  the  kingdom  was  firft  conuefted  in  its  prefent  form, 
and  the  monarch  affumed  the  title  of  emperor.  Mr.  Irwin 
oblerves,  that  the  confined  fituation  and  powers  of  the  king, 
refembling  thole  of  a monarch  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
world,  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  Chinefe  origin  of 
chefs  ; and  that,  as  it  travelled  weftward,  and  defcended  to 
later  times,  the  fovereign  prerogative  extended  itfeif,  until 
it  became  unlimited,  as  in  our  date  of  the  game.  The 
agency  of  the  princes  alfo,  in  lieu  of  the  queen,  points  out 
the  nature  of  the  Chinefe  cufioms,  which  exclude  females 
from  every  kind  and  degree  of  influence  and  power  ; and 
thtfe  princes,  in  the  paffage  of  the  game  through  Perlia, 
were  changed  into  a Angle  vizier,  or  minifter  of  date,  with 
the  enlarged  portion  of  delegated  authority  that  exids 
there  ; inltead  of  whom,  the  European  nations,  with  their 
ufual  gallantry,  adopted  a queen  on  their  board.  The  river 
between  the  parties  is  exprcffive  of  the  general  face  of  this 
country,  where  a battle  could  hardly  be  fought,  without 
encountering  an  interruption  of  this  kind,  which  the  foldier 
was  here  taught  to  overcome ; but,  on  the  introduftion  of 
the  game  into  Perfia,  the  board  changed  with  the  dry  na- 
ture of  the  region,  and  the  conted  was  decided  on  terra 
Irma.  Moreover,  with  the  Indians,  this  game  was  defign- 
ed  by  a Brahmin,  to  cure  the  melancholy  of  the  daughter  of 
a rajah.  But  with  the  Chinefe,  it  was  invented  by  an  expe- 
rienced foldier,  on  the  principles  of  war  ; not  to  difpel  love- 
lick  vapours,  or  inftruft  a female  in  a fcience  that  could  nei- 
ther benefit  nor  inform  her  ; but  to  quiet  the  murmurs  of  a 
difcontented  foldiery,  to  employ  their  vacant  hours  in  lef- 
fons  on  the  military  art,  and  to  cherifli  the  fpirit  of  conqueft 
in  the  bofom  of  winter  quarters.  Its  age  is  traced  by  the 
Chinefe  aftually  on  record  near  two  centuries  before  the 
Chrillian  sera  ; and  among  the  numerous  claims  for  this  no- 
ble invention,  that  of  the  Chinefe,  who  call  it  by  way  of 
diftinftion,  Chong-Ke,  or  the  royal  game,  feems  to  Mr. 
lrwfin  to  be  indifputable. 

In  Thibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  as  well  as  throughout 
Bengal  and  Hindooltan,  the  game  of  chefs  is  held  in  high  cfti- 
wiation.  The  board  ufed  by  the  Birmans,  as  we  learn  from 
.Symes’s  Embaffy  to  Ava,  (vol.  iii.  p.  289)  is  exaftly  fimilar 
to  ours, containing  64  fquares,and  the  number  of  their  troops 
the  fame,  16  on  each  fide  ; but  the  names,  the  power,  and 
the  difpofal  of  them  differ  effentially,  the  king  and  his  nri- 
niller  (a  queen  being  never  introduced  by  the  orientals)  are 
mounted  on  elephants ; thefe  are  defended  by  two  caftles, 
two  knights  on  horfeback,  two  officers  on  foot,  and  eight 
foot  foldiers  ; the  forces  of  each  party  are  arranged  in  three 
lines,  by  which  eight  fquares  remain  unoccupied  ; none  off 
the  pieces  poffefs  equal  force  with  our  queen  : and  this  re- 
ftrifted  operation  renders  the  Birman  mode  of  playing  more 
complex  and  difficult  than  ours.  The  Birmans  affirm  that 
it  is  a game  of  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  acknowledged 
and  authorized  by  their  facred  writings,  although  every  play 


of  chance  is  prohibited.  The  name  of  this  game,  viz. 
<f  Chedreen,”  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  name  which  it 
given  to  the  game  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  world.  Col. 
Symes  infers  from  this  detail,  that  chefs  was  invented  in 
India,  according  to  the  ('pinion  of  fir  William  Jones,  and 
that  it  is  not  of  Pcrfian  origin.  Others  may  probably  con- 
cur with  the  honourable  Mr.  Barrington,  Mr.  Irwin,  &c.  in 
deducing  it  from  the  long  civilifed  empire  of  China,  and 
tracing  its  progrefs  welt  ward  through  Thibet  and  Hindooltan 
to  Perfia.  If  indeed  this  moft  interfiling  game  had  been 
known  in  Perfia,  whiift  Alexanderor  his  fucctffors  continued 
there,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  introduced  it  into 
Greece,  and  its  name  would  certainly  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us,  together  with  its  pieces  and  their  moves. 

Chefs  is  unqueftionably  a very  ancient,  as  it  has  been  a 
very  general,  game.  The  opinion  maintained  by  iome 
learned  writers,  and  which  has  much  prevailed,  aferibes  the 
invention  of  it  to  Palamedes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Moft  of 
the  pafldges  relied  upon  in  proof  of  this  opinion  may  be 
found  in  Stephens’s  Thefaurus,  Art.  rise ra-of,  or  pebble. 
Mr.  Barrington  fays,  that  he  has  examined  all  thefe  paf- 
fages,  and  that  he  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  of  them 
relate  to  chefs,  becaufe  there  is  not  the  moft  diftant  allulion 
to  the  putting  of  the  enemy’s  king  in  fuch  a fituation  that 
he  cannot  be  extricated,  which  is  the  gre3t  object  of  each 
player.  From  a line  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Odyffey  it  has 
been  inferred  that  Penelope’s  fuitors  amufed  themfelves  with 
this  game  before  t lie  gates  of  Ulyffes’s  palace.  The  game 
played  by  Penelope’s  fuitors,  and  called  ttsIthx,  is  particu- 
larly deferibed  by  Athenxus  in  his  lit  book  of  the  Deipno- 
fophiltse,  on  the  authority  of  a native  of  Ithaca,  and  it  dif- 
fers moft  materially  from  chefs,  as  the  pieces  were  in  number 
108  inltead  of  32.  The  principal  authority  for  Palamedes’s 
having  been  the  inventor  of  chefs  is  a line  from  Sophocles, 

EJ>cvj,i  (fc.  Palamedes)  tt'ctcoi?,  xv/3oij  rs,  te^ttvov  ajyiaj 

But  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  this  line  than  that  he 
invented  fome  game  which  was  played  with  pebbles,  tc'-go-oic. 
The  game  called  srs-mia  in  Greek,  was  by  the  Homans  termed 
calculi  or  latrunculi ; and  Ovid  (de  Art.  Am.  1.  iii.  337- 
366)  has  fo  deferibed  the  mode  of  playing  it,  that  no  per- 
fon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  moves  even  at  chefs,  can 
read  it  with  attention,  and  conceive  that  it  alludes  to  this 

game.  Mr.  B n has  alio  examined  a paffage  cited 

from  Lucan,  in  order  to  prove  that  chefs  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  Ihown  that  it  is  not  juftiy  applicable  to  this 
game,  fuppofing  that  the  paffage  is  genuine  or  ancient. 
Donatus,  on  Terence’s  Eunuch,  obferves,  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  moft  knowing  and  expert  prince. of  his  age,  ranging  a 
battle,  made  ufe  of  the  men  at  chefs  to  form  his  defignsj 
and  to  (hew  the  fecrets  thereof  to  others.  Vopifcus,  in  his 
life  of  Proculus,  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors had  the  title  Auguitus  given  him,  becaufe  of  his  gain- 
ing ten  games  at  chefs  fucceffively. 

Tamerlane  is  alfo  recorded  as  a very  expert  gamefter  at 
chefs. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  B n’s  hiftorical  account,  that  the 

game  of  chefs,  called  by  the  Perfians  Zavlgtx.1^,  and  by  the 
Conftantinopolitans  Zjcaxov,  was  a common  game  at  Conitan- 
tmople  in  the  12th  century,  when  Anna  Comnena  flourilhed; 
and  this  will  probably  account  for  its  introduftion  into  Eu- 
rope. The  firft  crufaders,  before  the  deftruftion  of  the 
ealtern  empire,  often  remained  for  fome  time  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  thus  probably  became  acquainted  with  this  be- 
witching game,  which,  on  their  return,  they  introduced 
into  their  rtfpeftive  countries.  A mong  the  European  na- 
tions it  was  firft  known  to  the  Italians,  as  we  may  conclude 
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from  their  being  nearer  to  Conftantinople  than  others,  and 
from  their  early  trade  with  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Accordingly  we  find  by  Boccace,  who  lived  in  the 
i4th  century,  that  it  was  a moll  common  amufement  at 
Florence,  and  that  there  was  a celebrated  player,  who  (like 
Philidor)  could  beat  two  antagonills  without  feeing  ei- 
ther of  the  chefs-boards.  Of  its  firft  introduftion  into 
Italy  we  have  further  evidence  in  the  term  gamiest  at 
chefs,  now  known  in  moll  European  languages,  which  is 
confefiedly  of  Italian  origin  ; for  dare  il  gambetto  fignifies  to 
throw  down  your  adverfary  in  wreftling,  by  placing  your 
foot  againllhis.  Chefs  thus  introduced,  became  the  favour- 
ite game  throughout  Europe  till  it  was  given  up  for  cards  ; 
but  before  cards  had  banifhed  chefs,  it  was  in  fuch  vogue  that 
the  kings  both  of  Spain  and  Portugal  penfioned  the  great 
players,  whilll  they  alfo  ilaked  confiderable  fums  on  the 
event  of  the  game.  We  find  that  three  Italians  let  out 
from  Naples  for  the  court  of  Philip  IE,  in  which  was  a fa- 
mous player,  and  by  concealing  their  fkiil  won  very  large 
fums.  Hence  it  happened  that  as  it  was  impofiible  to  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  the  abilities  of  an  antagonift,  no  one  would 
play  at  chefs  for  money,  which,  therefore,  like  drafts,  fell 
into  difufe.  Italy,  however,  continued  to  produce  the 
greateft  proficients  at  this  game,  till  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  Italians  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  de- 
voted to  chefs,  that  a father,  who  had  died  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  a game,  has  bound  his  fon  to  finifh  it  ; and  the 
fame  cultom  is  alfo  faid  to  obtain  among  the  Germans.  See 
Hyde,  ubi  fupra,  p.  7,  S.  As  Italy  was  the  country  from 
which  Europe  in  general  derived  its  knowledge  of  chefs, 
Spain  feems  to  have  had  the  next  claim  for  having  produced 
at  an  early  period  players  of  eminence  ; and  it  has  been  faid 
that  in  this  country  whole  cities  have  challenged  each  other 
at  this  game.  As  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, the  learned  Hyde  fuppofes  that  it  was  known  in  our 
country  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  becaufe  the  court 
of  exchequer  was  then  firft  eftablilhed.  See  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Barrington,  however,  is  of  a different  opinion  ; and 
though  he  allows  it  poffible  that  chefs  might  have  been  known 
in  England  in  the  next  century  after  the  firft  crufade  had 
taken  place,  he  rather  fuppofes  that  it  was  introduced 
during  the  13th  century,  upon  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  continued  fo  long  and  was  at- 
tended by  fo  many  Englilh.  The  Turks,  who  never  change 
their  habits,  are  ftill  great  players  at  this  game,  which  well 
fuits  both  their  fedentary  difpofition  and  their  taciturnity. 
Many  of  them  were  often  prifoners  in  the  Chriftian  camp, 
as  were  alfo  the  Chriftiansto  the  Saracens,  fo  that  they  had 
many  favourable  opportunities  in  all  thefe  ways  of  obtaining 
inllruftion.  The  firft  mention  which  Mr.  Barrington  has 
met  with  of  chefs  being  known  in  England  is  in  a MS.  of 
Simon  Aylward,  faid  by  Hyde  to  be  in  the  library  of  Mag- 
dalen college.  The  fame  learned  writer  cites  another  MS. 
of  Lydgate,  monk  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  who  calls  it  the 
“game  royal,”  in  which  are  the  following  lines: 

“ Was  of  a Fers  fo  fortunate,” 

“ Into  a corner  drive  and  maat,” 

which  lines  are  very  intelligible,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  pre- 
ceding line  relates  to  the  piece  called  the  king ; and  they 
will  then  have  the  following  meaning ; “ the  king  was  by  a 
fortunate  queen  (of  the  adverfary)  driven  into  a corner  of 
the  chefs-board,  and  check- mated,”  which  of  courfe  con- 
cludes the  game. 

We  find  in  Gale’s  edition  of  Hift.  Ramfieins.  (c.  85.)  that 
when  bilhop  JEtheric  obtained  admiffion  toCanute  theGreat 
about  midnight,  upon  fome  urgent  bufinefs,  he  found  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  engaged  at  play,  fome  at  dice,  apd 
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others  at  chefs . From  Hift.  Oiai  Magni  (p.  572.)  we  learn, 
that  when  a young  nobleman  applied  to  a father  for  permif- 
fion  to  pay  his  addreffes  to  his  daughter,  the  parent,  as  it 
is  faid,  commonly  made  atrial  of  his  temper,  by  playing  with 
him  at  dice  and  chefs,  before  he  gave  him  an  anfwer. 

It  is  certain  that  our  anceftors  played  much  at  chefs  before 
the  general  introduction  of  catds,  as  no  fewer  than  2 6 Eng- 
lilh families  have  emblazoned  chefs-boards  and  chefs-rooks 
in  their  arms,  and  it  mull  therefore  have  been  conlidered  as  a 
valuable  accomplifhment.  Hyde  moreover  ftates,  that  chefs 
was  much  played  both  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland  ; and  that  in 
the  latter  country  fome  of  their  bell  eilates  depended  upon 
it,  and  that  it  was  a condition  by'  which  two  noble  fami- 
lies enjoyed  their  lands,  that  the  one  fhould  engage  the  other 
every  year  at  this  game.  Barrington,  however,  expreffes 
h;s  doubts  as  to  theie  fadls,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  coun- 
tries was  fcarcely  civilized  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  With  refpeft  to  both  Ireland  and  Wales  he 
apprehends,  that  they  have  no  term  for  this  game  in  their 
refpeftive  languages.  From  a treatife,  entitled  “ the  Game 
at  Chefs,”  and  publilhed  by  Caxton  in  1474,  it  appears,  that 
this  game  was  not  uncommon  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
I V . • and  it  is  certain  alfo  that  it  was  a fafhionable  amufe- 
ment in  mod  houfes  of  rank  in  the  time  of  Richard  III. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  chefs  continued  to  be 
played  by  our  anceftors,  till  cards  became  the  more  general 
amufement.  We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a chefs  player.  Charles  I.  was  alfo  luppofed  to 
have  been  a player  at  this  game;  though  in  the  Elxwv 
BazoUxj),  aferibed  to  him,  he  advifes  his  fon  again!!  it,  becaufe 
it  is  over- wife.  In  the  laft  century  Stamma,  who  was  a 
native  of  Aleppo,  and  refided  fome  time  in  England  as  tranf- 
lator  of  Oriental  difpatches,  publilhed  fome  feleft  games  at 
chefs,  together  with  a few  inftruCUons ; and  after  him  Hoyle 
taught  how  to  open  the  game  at  a crown  per  leffon. 

In  France  this  game  feems  to  have  been  known  at  an 
earlier  period  than  in  England.  The  traces  of  its  antiquity, 
however,  are  few  and  faint.  The  hiftorian  Carte  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  a chefs-match  between  Henry  I. 
before  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  England  and  Louis  le 
Gros,  fon  to  Philip  of  France;  which  took  place  at  Phi- 
lip’s court  in  1087.  Louis  loft  feveral  games  to  Henry, 
and  a confiderable  fum  of  money,  by  which  he  was  fo  much 
irritated,  that  he  threw  the  chtfs-men  at  Henry’s  head. 
Henry  retaliated  the  affront  by  ftriking  Louis  with  the 
board,  fo  that  he  was  laid  bleeding  on  the  floor,  and  Henry 
would  have  killed  his  antagonift,  if  his  elder  brother  Robert 
had  not  interpofed.  This  is  without  doubt  a very  early  in  - 
fiance  of  the  game  being  known  in  France  ; but  Barrington 
fays,  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  Carte  had  dated  the  term 
ufed  in  the  Norman  chronicle  to  which  he  refers,  and  which 
he  has  tranflated  chefs,  as  the  game  of  drafts  was  very  an- 
cient, bears  a confiderable  affinity  to  chefs,  and  equally  re- 
quires a chequered  board. 

John  of  Salifbury  relates,  that  in  a battle  between  the 
French  and  Engliih  in  11 17,  an  Englilh  knight  feizing  the 
bridle  of  Louis  le  Gros,  and  crying  out  to  his  comrades, 
the  king  is  taken , that  prince  ftruck  him  to  the  ground 
with  his  fword,  faying,  Ne  fcais  tu  pas  qti ’ aux  echccs  on  tic 
pr end  pas  Je  roy  ? Doji  thou  not  know,  that  at  chefs  the  king 
is  never  taken  ? The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  king  is  re- 
duced to  fuch  a pafs,  that  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  tf~ 
cape,  the  game  ends,  without  expofing  the  royal  piece  to 
further  affront.  This  fa£t  is  faid  to  be  related  in  John  of 
Salifbury’s  book  “ De  Nugis  Curiaiium  but  Mr.  Bar- 
rington has  not  been  able  to  difeover  it.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  the  king,  as  Froiffart  relates,  played 
at  this  game  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Chefs  is  alluded 
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1o  in  the  Romance  of  the  Rofe,  which  afenbes  the  inven- 
tion efit  to  one  Attalus  ; and  many  of  the  French  families 
bear  in  their  arms  a chefs-rook.  In  the  fixteenth  century 
jt  was  much  played  in  this  kingdom  ; and  in  the  feventeenth 
century  the  treatife  intitled  “ The  Calabrian”  was  tranflated 
fr  >m  the  Italian  into  French,  and  might  have  contributed  to 
revive  the  game  after  it  had  been  iupplanted,  as  it  has  been 
with  us,  by  the  more  general  amufement  of  cards.  At  a 
later  period, 4apd  even  in  our  own  times,  Philidor,  who  was 
born  at  Drtux,  was  the  molt  diftinguifhed  champion  in  this 
game,  and  confiderable  fubferiptions  were  made  to- 
wards bringing  him  over  to  England,  that  the  amateurs  of 
chefs  might  have  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  his  decided 
fuperiority.  It  iG  well  known,  that  he  could  play  two  games 
againll  able  adverfaries,  and  generally  beat  them,  without 
feeing  either  of  the  boards.  Great  chefs-players  mull  necef- 
farily  bear  in  their  minds  feverai  moves  which  are  probably 
to  enfue,  both  on  their  own  part  and  that  of  their  adverfary  ; 
and  he,  who,  like  Philidor,  can  do  this  throughout  the 
whole  game,  even  with  a fingle  antagonilt,  muft  commonly 
be  the  vi£t.  r. 

With  regard  to  Germany  Mr.  Barrington  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  much  information  ; but  he  fays,  that 
Selenus,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  wrote  a treatife  on  that 
iubjeft,  and  named  one  of  Iris  towns  from  it.  In  Mufcovy 
it  is  faid  to  be  in  great  vogue  among  the  (hop-keepers  and 
common  people,  who  play  before  the  doors  of  their  drops  or 
houfes;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  received  it,  to- 
gether with  their  profeffion  of  faith,  from  the  eaitern  empire, 
wliillt  the  Gieek  iovereigns  redded  in  Conllantinople.  The 
Ruffians  are  faid  to  be  great  prodcients  in  chefs.  With  them 
the  queen  has,  in  addition  to  the  other  moves,  that  of  the 
knight,  which,  according  to  Philidor,  fpoils  the  game,  but 
which  renders  it  move  complicated,  and  of  courfe  more  in- 
terefting.  The  Ruffians  play  alio  at  chefs  with  four  perfons 
at  the  lame  time,  two  againll  two  : for  which  purpofe  the 
board  is  longer  than  ufual,  contains  more  men,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a greater  number  of  fquares.  This  mode,  it  is 
faid,  is  more  difficult,  but  more  agreeable,  than  the  common 
manner.  Hyde  informs  us,  that  this  game  is  not  unknown 
even  in  Iceland  ; and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a very  con- 
venient game  for  occupying  their  very  long  nights  during  the 
winter.  As  the  Mahometan  religion  forbids  gaming  for 
money,  the  Moors  of  Africa,  particularly  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  are  only  allowed  by  the  government  publicly  to 
play  at  chefs,  which  is  initfelf  a game  fufdciently  interelling 
without  the  affillance  of  wagers. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  other  cafuills,  rank  chefs  in  the 
number  of  prohibited  games,  as  requiring  too  much  ap- 
plication ; and  Montaigne  blames  it  as  too  ferious  for  a game. 

Plyde  [iibl  fupra)  has  given  a copious  account  of  the 
names  of  the  feverai  pieces  ufed  in  this  game,  as  they  occur 
in  different  languages.  The  honourable  Daines  Barrington 
has  alfo  made  fome  remarks  on  this  fubjedl.  Conceiving 
that  the  game  was  originally  Chinefe,  and  that  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  their  country  to  Thibet,  Bengal,  Hindoollan, 
and  Perfia,  he  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  pieces  did 
not  differ  materially  in  thefe  feverai  countries,  either  in 
name  or  figure.  But  when  the  Turks  had  learned  it  from 
the  more  eaftern  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  they  of  courfe 
made  the  pieces  deflitute  of  any  particular  form  or  figure, 
as  they  underlland  the  fecond  commandment  in  its  moll  li- 
teral and  rigid  fenfe.  The  Greeks  and  Crufaders,  becom- 
ing adepts  in  this  game  by  their  long  continuance  in  Palef- 
tine,  took  the  liberty  ef  giving  any  name  or  form  to  the 
pieces  at  their  ov/n  pleafure  ; and  confequently  they  often 
differ  in  the  feverai  parts  of  Europe  where  chefs  hath  been 
introduced.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  their  principal 


piece  fhould  be  a ling,  both  in  form  and  name,  and  this 
Ferns  to  have  obtained  alfo  in  the  more  eaftern  parts  of 
Alia.  In  moll  of  thefe  governments,  however.,  the  kings' 
are  rather  indolent  monarchs,  and  confequently  this  piece 
fcarcely  moves  at  all,  but  is  merely  to  be  defended  from  at- 
ticks.  The  emperor  himfelf,  being  thus  indolent,  necef. 
farily  requires  a minifter  or  general,  who  can  proteS  his 
mailer  by  vigorous  and  extenlive  motions,  againll  diftant 
infults,  in  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  board.  Accord- 
ingly the  piece  of  the  greatell  powers  was  by  the  Perlians 
llyled  “ Pherz,”  or  general.  Chefs  having  been  univer- 
fally  confidcred  as  an  engagement  between  two  armies,  and 
the  p'ece  of  the  greatell  importance  being  termed  the  gene- 
ral, the  allufion  is  properly  purfutd.  When  the  game, 
however,  was  introduced  into  Europe,  the  Chrillians  did 
not  trouble  themfelves  about  the  Afiatic  names  for  the 
pieces,  and  llyled  the  <f  Pherz”  (or general)  queen,  probably 
becaufe  Ihe  is  placed  near  to  the  king,  as  the  general  was 
among  the  Aliatics  ; bat  this  does  not  keep  up  fo  properly 
the  idea  of  a military  confli£t,  as*when  the  “ Pherz,”  or 
general,  is  placed  in  the  fame  lunation.  Another  impro- 
priety arifes  from  the  Pawn's  becoming  a queen,  when  he 
hath  reached  the  lall  fquare  of  the  advtrfary’s  camp  ; as  it 
is  a fuitabie  reward  to  the  Pawn  (or  foot-foldier)  to  make 
him  a general,  if  he  penetrates  fo  far  through  the  enemy’s 
troops  ; but  certainly  no  prowefs  on  his  part  can  entitle  him 
to  be  transformed  into  a queen.  The  French,  and  after  them 
the  Englilh,  in  the  middle  ages,  called  the  queen  fierca, 
Jierges,  &c.  from  the  eaitern  word  “ Pherz  but  the  title 
Queen  is  of  confiderable  antiquity.  The  next  piece  in 
power  to  the  “ Pherz,”  or  Oueen,  is  that  which  we  fome- 
times  call  the  Rook,  but  more  commonly  the  Caflle.  Mr. 
Douce  (Archoeologia,  vol.  vii.)  fuggefts,  that  the  European 
form  of  the  call le  was  copied  in  part  from  fome  ancient 
Indian  piece  of  the  elephant  with  a callle  on  his  back.  Mr. 
Barrington  conceives  this  term  to  be  derived  from  the 
Italians,  the  firll  Europeans  who  played  at  chefs  ; as  rocca 
in  their  language  not  only  fignines  a rock  but  a fortrefs, 
which  was  generally  placed  on  fuch  an  eminence.  Hence, 
he  adds,  our  phrafe  at  chefs,  “ the  King  callles,”  or  puts 
himfelf  ir.  a flate  of  fecurity,  by  exchanging,  in  fome 
meafure,  places  with  the  callle,  which  then  becomes  more 
expofed  to  the  enemy.  The  piece,  which  we  call  the 
Bifhop  has  been  termed  by  Englilh  writers  alphin,  aujin,  &c; 
froman  Arabic  word, fignifying  an  elephant;  fometimesit was 
named  an  archer  ; by  the  Germans  the  hound  or  runner  ; by 
Ruffians  and  Swedes  the  elephant,  by  Poles  the  prlejl ; and 
by  the  French  at  a very  early  period  the  fun  or  font.  Ths 
reafon  of  this  lall  appellation  feems  to  be,  that  as  this  piece 
Hands  on  the  Tides  of  the  King  and  Queen,  fome  wag  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Barrington  fuggefts,  from  thi3  circumftance, 
llyled  it  the  fool,  becaufe  anciently  royal  perfonages  were 
commonly  thus  attended,  from  want  of  other  means  of 
thus  amufing  themfelves.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account 
for  our  term  Bi/hop,  as  our  kings  and  queens  have  never  had 
any  fuch  conftant  attendants.  When  it  was  firll  introduced 
cannot  be  exailly  afeertained  ; as  in  Caxton’s  time  this  piece 
was  llyled  the  Elphyn.  Probably  the  change  of  name  took 
place  after  the  reformation.  The  top  of  this  piece  which  was 
exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  by  Mr.  Barrington, 
among  thofe  chefs-pieces  that  belonged  to  Charles  I.  lome- 
what  refembles  a bilhop’s  mitre.  The  Knight  has  always 
retained  this  dillindlion,  fays  Mr.  Douce,  on  the  French  and 
Englilh  chefs-board  : the  Germans,  from  the  nature  of 

their  motion,  give  them  the  appellation  of  leapers,  and  the 
Ruffians  call  them  horfes.  The  Pawns  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
ceive their  name  from  pedones,  a barbarous  Latin  term  for 
foot-foldiers.  The  Germans,  Danes., . and  Swedes  have 
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converted  them  into  peafants.  The  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  fpeaking  of  the  chefs  men,  univerfally  llyle  them 
familia.  In  this  game  each  player  has  eight  dignified 
pieces,  viz.  a king,  a queen,  two  bifhops,  two  knights,  and 
two  rooks,  and  alfo  eight  pawns,  which  were  anciently  called 
fcachi , q.  d.  milites,  and  made  in  different  figures,  and  of 
various  materials,  moftly  of  wood  or  ivory.  Thefe  pieces 
ttVe  dillinguiihed  by  being  painted  in  white  and  black 
colours. 

As  to  their  difpofition  on  the  board,  the  white  king  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  fourth  black  houfe  from  the  corner  of  the 
board,  in  the  firft  and  lower  rank  : and  the  black  king  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  fourth  white  houfe  on  the  oppofite,  or 
adverfary’s  fide  of  the  board.  The  queens  are  placed  next 
to  the  kings,  on  houfies  of  their  own  colour.  Next  to  the 
king  and  queen,  on  each  hand,  place  the  two  bifhops ; next 
to  them,  the  two  knights  ; and  laft  of  all,  on  the  corners  of 
the  board,  the  two  rooks.  As  to  the  pawns,  they  are 
placed,  without  dillinftion,  on  the  fecond  rank  of  the  houfe 
one  before  each  of  the  dignified  pieces. 

Having  thus  difpofed  the  men.  the  onfet  is  commonly 
begun  by  the  pawns,  which  march  ftraight  forward  in  their 
own  file,  one  houfe  at  a time,  except  the  firft  move, 
when  they  may  advance  two  houfes,  but  they  never  move 
backwards:  the  manner  of  their  taking  the  adverfary’s 
men  is  fideways,  in  the  next  houfe  forwards  ; where,  having- 
captured  the  enemy,  they  move  forward  as  before.  The 
rook  goes  forward  or  crofs-ways  through  the  whole  file,  and 
back  again.  The  knight  fkips  backward  and  forward  to 
the  next  houfe,  fave  one,  of  a different  colour,  with  a baling 
march,  or  afiope,  and  thus  kills  his  enemies  that  fall  in  his 
way,  or  guards  his  friends  that  may  be  expofed  on  that  fide. 
The  bilhop  walks  always  in  the  fame  colour  of  the  field 
which  he  is  placed  in  at  firit,  forward  or  backward,  aflope 
or  diagonally,  as  far  as  he  pleafes.  The  quetn’s  walk  is 
more  univerfal,  as  (lie  takes  all  the  ffeps  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned pieces,  excepting  that  of  the  knight ; and  as  to  the 
king’s  motion,  it  is  one  houfe  at  a time,  and  that  in  any 
direftion.  As  to  the  value  of  the  different  pieces,  next  to 
the  king  is  the  queen,  alter  her  the  rooks,  then  the  bifhops, 
and  ialt  of  all  the  knights.  The  difference  of  the  worth  of 
pawns  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  noblemen  ; however,  the 
king’s  bifhop’s  pawn  is  the  bell:,  and  therefore  particular 
care  is  taken  of  him.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that, 
whereas  any  man  may  be  taken,  when  he  falls  within  the 
reach  of  any  of  the  adverfary’s  pieces,  it  is  otherwife  with 
the  king,  who,  in  fuch  a cafe,  is  only  to  he  faluted  with 
the  word  check  (fhack),  warning  him  of  his  danger,  out  of 
which  he  mull  move  ; and  if  he  cannot  move  without  expof- 
ing  himfelf  to  a fimilar  inconvenience,  it  is  check-mate,  and 
the  game  is  loft. 

CnESS-f/w;,  or  Ch  EST-/re«,  in  Ship- Building,  are  two 
fmaii  pieces  of  timber  with  a hole  in  them,  bolted  on  each 
fide  of  the  (hip,  and  placed  as  far  before  the  main-maft  as  the 
length  of  the  main-beam  ; their  ufe  is  to  confine  the  clue  of 
the  main-fail,  and  for  this  purpoie  a rope  paffes  through, 
that  ufually  extends  the  clue  of  the  fail  to  windward. 

CHEST,  in  Anatomy , that  part  of  tht  body  which  con- 
tains the  heart  and  lungs.  See  Breast  and  Thorax. 

Chest,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  mtafure,  containing  an 
uncertain  quantity  of  feveral  commodities. 

A chejl  of  fngar,  v.  g.  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight ; a chejl  of  glafs,  from  zoo  to  3C0  feet  3 of  Caf- 
ti/e foap,  from  two  and  a half  to  three  hundred  weight;  of 
inrligo,  from  one  and  a half  to  two  hundred  weight ; five 
fcore  to  the  hundred. 

Chest  at  Chatham  was  eftablifhed  in  1588,  for  the  benefit 
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of  maimed  and  fuperannuated  Englifh  mariners,  out  of  which 
penfions  are  paid  to  fuch  for  their  lives.  This  fund  was  at 
firft  raifed  by  a voluntary  monthly  contribution  of  the  mari- 
ners out  of  their  pay,  and  afterwards  made  perpetual  by 
queen  Elizabeth. 

By  43  Geo.  II T.  c.  119.  this  inftitution  was  removed 
from  Chatham  to  Greenwich,  denominated  “ The  Cheft  at 
Greenwich,”  and  committed  to  the  management  of  a body 
corporate,  conlifting  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  the  comptroller  of  his  majefty’s  navy,  the 
governor  of  the  Greenwich  hofpital,  and  the  auditor  of  the 
lame  hofpital,  and  denominated  “ The  Supervifors  of  the 
Cheft  at  Greenwich.”  Thefe  fupervifors  are  empowered  to- 
appoint  five  perfons  out  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  captains 
and  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  Greenwich  hofpital,  to  be 
direftors  of  the  faid  cheft,  together  with  fubordinate  officers 
and  clerks,  with  fuitable  falaries.  This  aft  contains  feveral 
provifions,  for  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  inftitu- 
tion, and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  penfioners. 

Chest  of  viols.  See  Base-viol,  Six-stringed  Base, 
and  Viol  di  Gamba. 

CHESTER,  or  West-Ch  ester,  in  Geography,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Chefhire  in  England.  From  its  proximity  to 
the  Welfti  principality,  and  its  peculiar  local  charafter,  its 
annals  embrace  much  curious  hillory  : and  hence  we  (hall 
find  it  neceffary  to  give  a more  copious  account  of  this,  than 
of  the  generality  of  topographical  articles.  This  refpeftable 
city  is  iituated  near  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  county,  on 
a rocky  eminence,  above  the  river  Dee,  and  is  half  encircled 
by  a fweep  of  that  river;  a circumftance  that  occafioned  the 
Roman  geographers  to  name  it  Deva  or  Deunana  ; an  appel- 
lation that  has  been  relinquished  by  later  hiftorians  for  that 
of  Ceftria,  or  Ceafter ; from  caflrum,  a camp  or  military 
flation,  which  it  feems  to  have  been  made  previous  to  Agri- 
cola’s expedition  to  Scotland.  That  commander  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion,  whence 
the  Britons  gave  it  the  name  Caer  Lleon  vatur,  or  the  camp 
of  the  great  legion  on  the  Dee.  The  Saxons  ftyled  it 
Legacealler,  and  Legecefter;  but  its  denomination  Wefl- 
Cheiter  was  obtained  through  its  relative  fituation  to  other 
places  which  have  the  name  of  Chefter  with  fome  addition. 
Its  Roman  occupation  is  illullrated  by  the  frequent  difeove- 
ries  that  have  been  made  of  remains  of  antiquity  belonging  to 
that  nation,  fuch  as  coins,  ilatues,  altars,  and  hypocaulls,  and 
many  of  them  with  correllative  inferiptions.  The  walls  of 
the  prefent  city  determine  the  limits  of  the  ancient ; and  the 
form  in  which  the  buildings  are  difpofed  is  evidently  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Roman  camp.  Chefter  principally  con- 
fifts  of  four  llrects,  running  from  a centre  towards  the 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  each  was  formerly  terminated  by 
a gate.  Thefe  ftreets  were  excavated  from  a ftratum  of 
rock,  and  are  funk  feveral  feet  beneath  the  furface,  a circum- 
ftance that  has  been  the  caufe  of  a lingular  conftruftion  in 
the  houfes.  On  the  level  of  the  ftreets  are  low  {hops  or 
warehoufes,  and  above  them  a gallery  on  each  fide,  reaching 
from  ftreetto  ftreet,  open  in  front,  and  balluftraded.  Thefe 
galleries,  called  the  rows  by  the  inhabitants,  appear  exceed- 
ingly curious  to  ftrangers,  who,  when  walking  in  them,  can 
hardly  dived  themfelves  of  the  idea  of  their  being  up  one 
pair  of  flairs.  Along  the  rows  are  ranges  of  (hops,  and 
above  them  the  higher  ftories,  which  projeft  to  the  ftreets, 
and  form  a line  with  the  warehoufes  beneath.  The  whole 
appears  as  if  the  firft  ftories  of  the  fionts  of  all  the  houfes 
were  laid  open  and  made  to  communicate  with  each  other ; 
pillars  only  being  left  for  the  fupport  of  the  fuper-ftrufture. 
“ Thefe  rows,”  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  “ appear  to  me  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  ancient  veftibules,  and  to  have  been 
6 a form 
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a Form  of  building  preferred  from  the  time  that  the  city  was 
poffrffed  by  the  Romans-  They  were  bu;lt  before  the  doors, 
midway  between  the  ftreets  and  the  houfes,  and  were  the 
place  where  dependents  waited  for  the  coming  out  of  their  pa- 
trons, and  under  which  they  might  wafte  away  the  tedious 
minutes  of  expectation.  Plautus,  in  the  third  aft  of  his 
M-oJlella,  dcfcribes  both  their  fituation  and  ufe  : 

— Videu’  vejlibulum  ante  aedes  et  ambulacrum  ejufmodi. 

The  fhops  beneath  the  rows'  were  the  crypt £ and  apotheca ; 
magazines  for  the  various  necefTaries  of  the  owners  of  the 
houfes.  The  flreets  were  once  corifiderably  deeper,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fhops,  whofe  floors  lie  far  below  the  prefent 
pavement;  and  in  digging  foundations  for  houfes,  the  Ro- 
man pavement  is  often  difcovered  at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
below  the  modern.”  The  Roman  modes  of  fortification 
are  ftill  evident  in  the  remains  of  military  architefture  which 
furround  the  city.  The  walls  are  in  many  parts  guarded  by 
towers,  molfly  of  a round  form,  and  fo  placed  as  not  to  he 
beyond  bow-fhot  of  each  other,  that  the  arrows  might  reach 
the  enemy  who  fhould  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls.  From 
Domefday  Book  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  Cheffer  contained  431  houfes  that  were  taxable, 
befiues  56  that  belonged  to  the  bifhop.  It  had  a guild  mer- 
catory,  analogous  to  a modern  corporation  ; fo  that  no  per- 
fon  that  was  not  of  that  fociety,  could  exercife  any  trade,  or 
carry  on  any  commerce,  within  its  precinfts.  The  privileges 
or  the  guild  were  maintained  by  two  overfeers,  who  were 
felefted  from  the  principal  citizens,  and  who  received,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  city,  the  culfoms  paid  by  (Dangers.  A fupreme 
officer,  called  tl \e  pr<e/It:is  regis,  or  provoft,  had  the  fuperin- 
tendence  both  of  the  civil  and  commercial  interefts.  Some 
peculiar  ufages  prevailed  in  this  city  at  that  period,  among 
which,  whenever  the  king  came  there,  he  claimed  from  every 
ploughland  200  hejlhas  or  capons ; one  cuna  or  vat  of  ale  ; 
and  one  rufea  of  butter:  and  whoever  made  bad  ale, 
were  either  to  pay  four  (hillings,  or  fit  in  a tumbril  or  dung- 
cart.  The  commerce  of  Chefter,  according  to  Lucian  the 
monk,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  was 
even  then  very  confiderable.  “ The  beautiful  river  on  the 
fouth  fide,”  he  remarks,  “ fervesas  an  harbour  for  fhips  from 
Gafcoign,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  who,  by  the  guid- 
ance of  Chriit,  and  the  indulfry  and  prudence  of  the  mer- 
chants, fupply  and  refrefh  the  heart  of  the  city  with  abund- 
ance of  goods  ; fo  that,  through  the  various  confolations  of 
the  divine  favour,  we  have  wine  in  profufion  from  the  plenti- 
ful vintages  of  tliofe  countries.”  The  principal  exports 
were  horfes  and  (laves : to  the  latter  inhuman  traffic  the 
Saxons  were  much  addifted  ; and  the  fituation  of  Chefter, 
and  the  frequent  wars  carried  on  with  the  Welffi,  caufed  it 
greatly  to  flourifh  in  this  city.  The  chief  of  the  other  com- 
modities exported  were  lead,  copper,  hides,  horns,  and  cheefe, 
which  the  people  of  Chefhire  had  been  celebrated  for  making 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Chefter,  for  two  or 
three  centuries  from  the  conqueft,  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  troops  employed  in  the  Welfh  expeditions,  and  fre- 
quently fuffered  during  the  conteft  between  the  two  nations. 
Llewelyn  ap  Grvffydd,  in  revenge  for  the  cruel  infults  his 
frbjefts  had  received  from  Geoffrey  Langley,  who  afted  as 
lieutenant  to  prince  Edward,  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  carried 
fire  and  fword  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  deftroyed  every 
thing  round  it.  Thefe  ravages  were  committed  in  1255;  and 
within  two  years,  king  Henry  fummoned  his  nobility  to  at- 
tend him  at  Chefter  with  their  vaffals,  that  he  might  invade 
Wales,  and  repay  the  injuries  fuftaintd  by  his  people.  This 
city  alf>  was  appointed  by  Edward  I.  in  1275,  to  receive 
♦be  homage  of  Llewelyn  5 a degradation  to  which  that  high- 


fphited  prince  refufed  to  fubmit,  and  was  in  confeqwence  in- 
volved in  the  war  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  him  and  to  his 
country  : hisfubjefts  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  England,  and  make  perfonal  homage  and  fealty 
of  their  lands  to  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  prince  of  'Wales, 
who  received  their  fubmiffion  in  this  city  in  1300.  Richard 
II.  converted  Chefter  into  a principality  ; and  having  annex- 
ed to  it  the  caftle  of  Holt,  with  feveral  lordfiups  in  Waleg^ 
and  on  the  borders,  made  an  aft  that  it  fhould  only  be  held 
by  the  king’s  eldeft  fon  ; but  this  was  refeinded  by  Henry 
IV.,  who,  in  1399,  feized  the  city  and  caftle,  when  on  his 
way  to  Flint,  where  Richard  was  then  imprifoned,  through 
the  treachery  of  thofe  in  whom  he  had  confided.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  plague  and  fweating-ficknefs  rendered  the  fix- 
teenth  century  memorable  in  this  city.  During  the  unhappy 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Chefter  was  particularly 
diftinguifhed  for  its  loyalty,  and  confequentlv  fuftained  many 
fieges,  bravely  refilling  the  parliamentary  forces  for  three 
years,  till  the  fiege  being  converted  into  a regular  blockade, 
and  the  garrifon  reduced  by  famine  to  the  utmoft  diftrelV, 
and  compelled  to  feed  on  horfes,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  they  fur- 
rendered  on  honouftble  terms  February  3,  1645-6.  Within 
two  years  the  city  was  vifited  by  a dreadful  peftilence,  which 
carried  off  more  than  2000  perfons,  and  reduced  the  place 
almoft  to  a defart.  I11  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Chefter 
was  one  of  the  fix  cities  appointed  for  the  relldence  of  an 
affay-mafter,  and  permitted  to  ifi'ue  a coinage  of  filver. 

In  reviewing  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  this  ancient  city,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  premife,  that  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was 
divided  into  the  five  bidioprics  of  Litchfield,  Worcefter, 
Lydneafler,  Dorchefter,  and  Cliefter.  About  the  year  785 
the  latter  became  incorporated  with  Litchfield,  though  its 
annual  payments  to  the  pope  amounted  to  5000  florins, 
while  that  fee  only  advanced  3000.  This,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  its  profperity,  attrafted  the  attention  of  Peter, 
bifhop  of  Litchfield,  who  removed  his  epifeopa!  feat  to 
Chefter,  in  1075,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  made 
ufe  of  the  church  of  St.  John  for  his  cathedral.  This 
tranflation  was  but  of  ffiort  continuance;  for  his  fucceffor 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  former  diocefe,  and  Chefter  re- 
mained without  a bifhop  till  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
monafteries,  when  it  was  reftored  to  its  priftine  honour 
by  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1541,  made  it  one  of  the  fix  ifew 
fees  that  were  then  formed.  At  this  period,  the  church  of 
the  diffolved  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  was  converted  into  a 
cathedral.  A very  important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of 
this  diccefe  was  effefted  by  the  firftof  the  new  biffiops,  John 
Bird,  whofe  vehement  oppofition  to  papal  fuprerracy  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  rapacious  Henry,  who 
removed  him  from  Bangor,  the  fee  he  had  before  occupied. 
His  difpofition  harmonized  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times ; in 
1546  he  granted  the  manors  and  demefnes  of  the  bifhopric 
to  the  king,  and  accepted  impropriations  and  reftories  in  ex- 
change. The  fee  was  thus  deprived  of  all  its  poffeffions; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fingle  acre  on  “ which  the 
palace  (lands,  and  the  court  before  it;  another  houfe  adja- 
cent, a little  orchard  called  the  Woodyard,  two  houfes  near 
St.  John’s  church,  a few  fmall  tenements  in  the  city  of  York, 
and  fome  lands  in  Boughton  and  Childer  Thornton,  be- 
queathed in  1703,”  is  completely  diverted  of  its  temporali- 
ties, and  though  the  greateft  in  extent  of  any  in  England, 
is  of  the  fmalleft  value.  St.  Werburgh’’ s abbey,  from  whofe 
poffeffions  this  fee  was  formed,  was  of  great  and  unqueftion- 
able  antiquity,  hut  its  origin  is  enveloped  in  the  obfeurityof 
tradition.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  a nunnery, 
founded  in  660  by  Wulpherus,  king  of  Mercia,  in  accordance 
with  the  wiffies  of  his  daughter  St.  Werburgh  ; and  it  feems 
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probable  that  it  was  ruined  by  the  Danes,  when  they  pof- 
fefied  theinfelves  of  Cheder,  in  895.  In  place  of  the  nuns,  a 
fociety  of  canons  regular  was  eitablifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Athelllan,  by  Ethelfleda,  the  heroic  daughter  of  Alfred. 
Thefe  were  fupprtfled  by  Hugh  Lupus,  on  his  aeceffion  to 
the  earldom  of  Cheller,  and  a colony  of  BenediClines  intro- 
duced in  their  dead.  Liberal  grants  were  made  to  the  abbey, 
which  continued  to  Honrifh  till  the  general  difiblution. 
Various  remains  of  its  buildings  are  yet  handing. 

The  cathedral  is  a fpacious  irregular  pile,  become  ragged 
through  the  decay  of  the  mouldering  ftwne  with  which  it  is 
built.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  has  a row  of  arches  now 
filled  up,  and  appears  to  be  the  oldeit  part  of  the  prefent 
building  ; though  not  any  of  it  can  boall  of  a remote  date. 
All  the  labours  of  the  Saxons,  andalmoll  all  of  its  refounder, 
Hugh  Lupus,  are  now  loll.  Simon  Ripley,  elefted  abbot 
in  1485,  finifhed  the  middle  aide  and  the  tower,  and  the  ini- 
tials of  his  name  are  interlaid  in  cyphers  on  the  capi'als  of 
fome  of  the  pillars.  The  columns  are  thick,  furrounded  by 
pilallers,  with  fmail  rounded  arches.  Above  is  a gallery, 
with  a neat  done  baludrade  in  the  parts  where  it  is  entire, 
and  a row  of  large  and  broad  pointed  windows,  which  is  the 
general  lbyle.  With  the  exception  of  thefe  flight  fragments, 
mod  of  the  prefent  llruclure  feems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  three  lad  Henrys.  The  beautiful  well  end  was 
begun  in  x 508,  and  the  tirll  done  laid  with  much  ceremony. 
The  window  over  the  door  is  filled  with  elegant  tracery  ; and 
the  door-cafe  enriched  with  figures  and  other  fculpture.  The 
defeent  into  the  church  is  by  ieveral  Heps,  whence  it  is  rea- 
ionably  inferred  that  the  prefent  was  ereCted  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  originally  on  a level 
with  the  old  dreets.  Befidcs  the  cathedral  and  St.  Ofwald’s 
which  forms  a part  of  it,  Cheller  contains  eight  parijh 
■churches  ; but  St.John’s  only  is  entitled  to  particular  no- 
tice. This  ftruClure  danJs  without  the  walls,  on  the  ead 
fide  of  the  city,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by 
king  Ethelred  in  6S9,  on  being  admonifhed  in  a vifion  to 
ereCt  it  on  a fpot  where  he  fhould  find  a white  hind.  It  was 
a collegiate  church,  and,  at  the  ddfolution,  was  poflefltd  by 
a dean,  feven  canons,  feven  vicars,  two  clerks,  four  choriders, 
a id  various  fervants. 

Cheder  cajlle , which  dands  within  the  walls  on  the  fouth- 
wed,  feems  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  Conqueror,  and  en- 
larged conliderably  beyond  the  fpace  it  occupied  when  pof- 
feded  by  the  Saxons.  It  confids  of  an  upper  and  lower  ward ; 
ti-e  entrance  to  each  is  defended  by  a gate  and  round  tower. 

Within  thecallle  precinCts  is  the  new  county  gaol,  which  is 
fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built 
with  white  free-done,  and  contains  five  yards,  with  a work- 
ing-room and  two  day-rooms  in  each.  The  apartments  for 
the  women  and  debtors  are  feparate  from  the  others.  The 
number  of  folitary  cells  for  condemned  criminals  is  fourteen. 
"The  principal  charge  incurred  in  building  this  fabric  was  de- 
frayed by  the  income  arifing  from  the  river  Weaver  naviga- 
tion. The  cadle  is  garrifoned  by  two  companies  of  invalids; 
and  has  a governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  conllable.  The 
latter  holds  his  place  for  life,  and  is  the  keeper  of  the  prifon, 
but  appoints  a deputy.  The  punilhment  of  prefiing  to  death, 
or  th  e.  peine  forte  et  dure,  for  (landing  mute  when  arraigned, 
is  faid,  by  Mr.  Pennant,  to  have  originated  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  goal.  The  datute  for  the  purpofe  was  made  by 
Edward  II.  in  whole  fourth  year,  Adam,  fnn  of  John,  of 
the  Woodhoufes,  was  charged  with  burning  his  own  houfes, 
and  carrying  away  the  goods.  He  dood  mute  ; and,  a jury 
having  decided  that  he  could  foeak  if  he  thought  proper, 
fie  was  imprifoned  ad  dletam.  This  was  an  ironical  term, 
expredive  of  the  fudenance  allowed,  which,  on  the  fird  day, 
was  three  morfels  of  the  word  bread  ; on  the  fecond  three 
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draughts  of  water  out  of  the  next  puddle  ; and  fo  alternate-, 
ly  till  the  fufferer  died.  This  Adam’s  death  bemg  certi- 
fied, the  flatute  for  prefiing  was  made,  as  being  lefs  hor- 
rible than  ilarving.  The  fuperior  wifdom  and  humanity  ot 
modern  times  have  again  altered  the  law,  and  a refufal  to 
plead  is  now  confidered  the  fame  as  pleading  guilty.  The 
walls  round  Cheller  are,  in  circuit,  one  mile  three  qua  ters, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  yards.  They  are  the  oidy  entire 
fpecimens  of  ancient  fortification,  thofe  cfCarlifle  excepted, 
in  Great  B itain,  but  are  now  only  preferved  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  recreations.  The  continued  walk  on  the  top  af- 
fords a great  variety  of  profpeCl.  “ The  Welfh  mountains, 
the  Chefhire  hills  of  Broxton,  and  the  initiated  rock  of 
Beedon,  crowned  with  its  cadle,  the  rich  dat  interpofed, 
and  the  perpetually  changing  views  of  the  river,”  are  the 
mod  prominent  and  linking  objeCls  in  this  favourite  tour. 
The  expence  of  the  repairs  is  defrayed  by  certain  impods, 
called  murage- duties,  colle&ed  at  the  cudom-houfe,  on  all 
merchandize  brought  from  beyond  fea  into  the  port  of 
Cheller.  The  whole  annual  duty  is  about  2Col.,  great 
part  of  which  arifes  from  Irifh  lmens,  though  the  fum  levied 
is  only  two-pence  for  one  hundred  yards.  The  gates  were 
anciently  under  the  protection  of  the  Earls  of  Shrevvfbury, 
Oxford,  and  Derby,  and  the  principal  magillrates  of  the 
city  : the  guard  was  maintained  by  tolls,  exacted  from 
d rangers  at  each  entrance.  The  Norman  earls  invefted 
Cheller  with  great  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  in  whole  reign  its  government  affume>d  the  form 
of  a regular  corporation.  The  fuceeeding  fovereigns  grant- 
ed various  charters  and  immunities.  The  date  of  the  lad 
charter  is  1676,  temp.  Charles  II.  The  corporation  of 
Cheder  confills  of  a mayor,  recorder,  two  diet  ids,  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  and  forty  common-councilmen,  two  of  whom 
are  leave-loolers,  whofe  office  it  is  to  inform  of  all  perfons 
exerciling  trades  within  the  city  without  being  freemen. 
The  two  fenior  officers  are  muiengers,  or  receivers  of  the 
murage-duties,  fur  repairing  the  walls  ; and  two  are  trea- 
furtrs,  who  are  generally  next  in  fucceffion  to  the  mayor. 
There  are  likewife  a fvvord- bearer,  mace-bearer,  and  other 
inferior  officers  The  principal  charitable  inditution  is  the 
Blue-coat  School,  which  is  lituated  near  the  north  gate,  and 
was  founded,  in  170 6,  by  Bifhop  Stratford,  and  endowed 
for  the  complete  maintenance  of  thirty-five  boys  for  four 
years  : a fufficient  fum  was  allowed  to  bind  them  appren- 
tices at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Various  alms-houles 
are  difperfed  through  the  city  : the  chief  of  thefe  is  for  forty 
decayed  freemen,  aged  lixty  years  or  upwards,  who  are  al- 
lowed 4I.  annually,  and  a gown  every  third  year.  The  in- 
firmary is  a handfome  druCiure,  fituated  in  an  airy  fpot,  on 
the  wed  fide  of  the  city.  Cheder  is  didinguilhed  as  a fort 
of  provincial  metropolis,  being  a place  of  occafional  refi- 
dence  to  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 
The  only  manufafilure  of  confeqnence  is  that  of  gloves, 
which  are  made  in  vail  numbers,  chiedy  by  women.  Ad- 
ditional employment  is  fupplied  by  a fmail  manufactory  of 
tobacco-pipes,  an  iron-foundery,  fnuff-mills,  and  fome  eda- 
bliffiments  for  fhip-building.  The  latter  bufinefs  is  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  ; many  vedels,  from  100  to  500  tons, 
being  built  yearly.  Thefe,  in  point  of  drength  and  beauty, 
are  reckoned  as  complete  and  durable  as  thofe  built  in  any 
port  in  the  kingdom  : the  materials  are  entirely  of  Britiffi 
oak.  A (hot  manufactory  was  likewife  eilablilhed  in  1801. 
The  maritime  bufinefs  of  Cheder  chiefly  confids  of  the  Irifh 
and  coading  trades.  Great  quantities  of  linen  cloth  are  im- 
ported from  Ireland  ; and,  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
the  merchants,  anew  hall  was  ereCted  in  the  year  1778: 
this  is  a handfome  fquare  brick  building,  inelofing  a fpacious 
area,  and  containing  111  drops.  Befides  linen,  the  com- 
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modifies  imported  are,  wood,  hides,  tallow,  feathers,  but- 
ter, provifions,  and  other  articles,  from  Ireland  ; groceries, 
from  London  ; timber,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  and  tallow,  from 
the  Baltic  ; kid  and  lamb-fkins,  from  Leghorn  ; fruit,  oil, 
barilla,  and  cork,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  ; and  from  the 
latter,  a large  quantity  of  wine.  The  exports  are,  C03I, 
lead,  lead-ore,  calamine,  copper-plates,  call-iron,  and  vail 
-.quantities  of  cheefe,  with  which  veffels  are  laden  at  Hated 
times  for  London  from  the  large  cheefe  warehoufe  on  the 
river.  The  limits  of  the  port  extend,  on  the  Chefhire  fide 
of  the  Dee,  to  the  end  of  the  Wirral  ; and  on  the  Fiintfhire 
fide  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clwyd  ; yet  the  number  of 
fhips  is  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce. The  port  of  Cheller  was  much  improved  during 
the  laft  century.  The  great  breadth  of  the  eiluary  of  the 
Dee,  and  the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  the  body  of  water 
flowing  through  it,  rendered  it  liable  to  be  choked  up  with 
the  fand  brought  in  by  the  tide  ; and  this  gradually  fo  in- 
creafed.  that  in  the  year  1674,  veffels  of  twenty  tons  could 
fcarcely  reach  the  town  ■ and  fhips  of  burthen  were  obliged 
to  lie  under  Neilon,  ten  miles  lower,  which  was  the  origin 
of  that  alfemblage  of  houfes  on  the  adjacent  fhore,  called 
Park-Gate.  In  that  year  a plan  was  formed  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Yarrenton,  to  make  a new  channel  for  the  river,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  recover,  by  embankment,  a large  tra£t 
of  land  from  the  fea.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1750,  a 
company  was  cftablifhed  to  execute  this  projedl ; and  differ- 
ent powers  were  granted  from  time  to  time  by  parliament ; 
but  the  firlt  operations  were  fo  expenfive,  that  many  fub- 
i’cribers  were  obliged  to  fell  their  {hares  at  90  per  cent,  iofs  : 
but  the  concern,  by  that  means  falling  into  the  hands  of 
fewer  and  wealthier  perfons,  was  at  length  nearly  effedled. 
A fine  canal  was  made,  protected  by  vail  banks,  in  which 
the  river  is  confined  for  the  fpace  of  ten  miles,  with  fuch  a 
depth  of  water  as  to  allow  veffels  of  350  tons  to  come  up  to 
the  quays  at  fpring  tide.  The  crofs  embankments  made  at 
the  fame  time,  have  preferved  a conflderable  quantity  of 
land  from  the  fea  ; and  flourifhing  farms  now  occupy  the 
fpace  that  was  formerly  bare  fand,  covered  every  tide  by 
the  water.  Two  ferries  acrofs  the  canal,  or  New  River, 
preferve  the  communication  with  the  oppofite  counties  of 
Wales.  The  population  of  this  city,  in  1781,  was  found 
to  be  14,8605  of  which  6339  were  males,  and  8521  fe- 
males : and,  by  various  calculations  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, its  proportional  healthinefs  appears  confiderably  to 
exceed  that  of  mod  other  towns  in  England  : for  which, 
independent  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  two  efpecial  caufes 
may  be  afligned ; the  fituation  of  the  buildings  on  a dry 
fand-ilone  rock,  and  the  far  lefs  proportion  of  poor  inhabit- 
ants, than  that  of  places  where  manufactures  are  the  chief 
lupport.  Under  the  aft  of  1 80  J,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
returned  was  15,052,  of  houfes  3 194.  Chefler  is  fituated 
184  miles  N.W.  from  London;  has  markets  on  Wednef- 
days  and  Saturdays.  Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of 
this  city,  were  Dr.  William  Cowper,  a phyfician,  who 
made  fome  collections  towards  a hiftory  of  Chefler,  and 
publifhed  a few  tradls  on  the  fubjeft : the  Rev.  John  Down- 
ham,  author  of  the  Chriflian  Warfare  ; and  thofe  diftin- 
guifhed  mathematicians,  Edward  Brerewood  and  Samuel 
Molyneux  ; the  former,  born  1565,  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  firlt  Grefharn  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  ; the  latter, 
born  1689,  devoted  great  attention  to  the  fame  fcience, 
and^to  the  improvement  of  telefcopes  ; he  was  alfo  fecretary 
to  George  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  a com- 
mi'fioner  or  tne  admiralty.  Two  newfpapers  are  publifhed 
weekly  at  Chefler.  A concife  Hiftory  of  the  County  and 
City  of  Chefler,  i2mo.  1791.  Aikin’s  Defcription  of  the 


Country  round  Manchefter,  4to.  Pennant’s  Tours  in  Wales3 
and  Tour  from  Chefter  to  London. 

Chester,  a townfhip  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Lunenburgh. 
county,  in  Mahone  bay,  firft  fettled  by  a few  families  from 
New  England.  The  road  from  this  place  to  Windfor  is 
25  miles. — Alfo,  a fmall  plantation  of  Lincoln  county,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Maine  ; 9 miles  from  Titcomb. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  of  Hampfhire  county,  in  the  date  of  Maffachufetts, 
adjoining  Weftfield  on  the  E.  and  about  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Springfield.  It  contains  177  houfes,  and  1119  inhabitants, 
— Alfo,  a large  and  pleafant  townfhip  of  Rockingham 
county,  in  New  Hampfhire  ; 21  miles  in  length,  with  a 
lak.e  on  the  weft  fide,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  Merri- 
mack river.  This  townfhip  was  incorporated  in  1722,  and 
contains  1902  inhabitants,  chiefly  farmers.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  E.  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Haver- 
hill ; 35  W.  by  S.  from  Portfmouth,  and  6 N.  from  Lon- 
donderry. This  is  a poll  town,  and  contains  about  60 
houfes  and  a congregational  church. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of 
Windfor  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  11  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Charleftown,  in  New  Hampfhire,  containing  981 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a borough  and  poll-town  in  Ptnnfyl- 
vania,  and  the  capital  of  Delaware  county  ; pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delaware  river,  near  Marcus 
hook,  and  13  miles  N.  E.  of  Wilmington,  and  contains 
about  60  houfes,  a court-boufe,  and  a gaol.  The  firft  colo- 
nial affembly  was  convened  here  in  December,  1682.  This 
place  is  the  refort  of  much  company  from  Philadelphia,  the 
metropolis,  diftant  20  miles  by  water,  and  15  N.E.  by 
land,  in  the  fummer  feafon.  It  was  incorporated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  and  is  governed  by  two  burgeffes,  a conflable,  a 
town-clerk,  and  three  affftlants. — Alfo,  a county  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  W.  of  Delaware  county,  and  S.W.  of  Philadelphia  ; 
about  45  miles  long,  and  30  broad  ; containing  33  town- 
fhips,  of  which  Weil-Chefter  is  the  fhire  town,  and  27,937 
inhabitants,  of  whom  145  are  flaves.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  this  county  is  found  iron  ore,  which  employs  fix  forges, 

and  producing  about  1000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually Alfo, 

a court-houfe  in  South  Carolina,  22  miles  S.  of  Pinckney 
court-houfe,  and  58  N.W.  of  Columbia. — Alfo,  a navigable 
river  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Maryland  ; riling  two  miles 
within  the  Delaware  ftate  from  two  fources,  Cyprus  and 
Andover  creeks,  which  unite  at  Br.dge-town  ; purfuing  its 
courfe  nearly  S.W.  after  pafling  Chefter  S.  nearly  three 
miles,  when  it  receives  S.E.  creek,  and  15  miles  further  in 
a S.W.  direftion  ; and  difcharging  itfelf  into  Chefapcak 
bay,  at  Love  point.  At  its  mouth  it  fotms  an  ifland,  and 
by  a channel  on  the  E.  fide  of  Kent  ifland  communicates 
with  Eaftern  bay.  It  is  propofed  to  cut  a canal,  about  J I 
miles  long,  from  Andover  creek,  1^  mile  from  Bridge- 
town, to  Salifbury,  on  Upper  Duck  creek,  which  falls  into 
the  Delaware  at  Hook  ifland. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  in  the 
county  of  S'nannandoah  and  ftate  of  Virginia,  fituate  on  the- 
point  of  land  that  is  formed  by  the  junftion  of  Allen’s,  or 
North  river,  and  South  river,  which  form  the  Sbannandoah  ; 
16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Winchefter.  N.  lat  390  2'.  W. 
long.  78°  22'. — Alfo,  a county  of  Pinckney  diftridt,  in 
South  Carolina,  lying  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  diftridl  on 
Wateree  river,  and  containing  6866  inhabitants,  of  whom 
5866  are  whites,  and  938  flaves.  It  fends  two  reprefentatives, 
but  no  fenator,  to  the  ftate  legiflature. — Alfo,  a town  in  Cum- 
in Cumberland  county,  Virginia,  fituate  on  the  S.W.  bank 
of  James  river  5 J5  miles  N.  of  Blandford,  and  6 S.  of 
Richmond. 

CHESTERFIELD  is  a large  but  irregularly  built 
town,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Rother,  in 
Derbyfhire,  England.  Its  name  decidedly  implies  that  it 
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originated  from  a Roman  (lation  ; as  all  places  whofe  appel- 
lations begin  or  terminate  with  “ Chefter”  were  occupied  by 
the  R.omans  during  their  reildence  in  Britain.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Ptgge,  in  the  i 2th  vo!.  of  tlie  “ Archaeologia,”  obferves, 
that  the  Roman  road  from  Derby  to  York  paffed  this  way  ; 
and  that  the  fortrefs,  or  camp,  was  on  the  hill  called  Tapton 
or  Topton,  but  diltinguifhed  in  feveral  ancient  writings  by 
the  name  of  Caftle-hill.  Chelterfield,  at  the  time  ot  the 
Norman  Survey,  appears  to  have  been  of  fo  fmall  importance 
as  to  be  noticed  in  Domefday  Book  only  as  a bailiwick, 
belonging  to  Newbold,  which  is  now  a fmall  hamlet  at  a 
fhort  distance  to  the  north.  After  this  period,  it  rapidly 
increafed,  both  in  fize  and  population  : a church,  erefled 
here  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  given  by 
William  Rufus  to  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln.  In  the  reign 
of  king  John,  the  manor  was  granted  to  William  de 
Briwere,  or  Bruere,  his  particular  favourite,  through  whofe 
influence  with  the  king  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  an 
annual  fair  of  eight  days  continuance  and  two  weekly 
markets  obtained.  The  Stanhopes  derive  the  title  of  earl 
from  this  town.  Chefterfield  has  been  particularly  diltin- 
guilbcd  from  a battle  fought  here  in  1266,  temp.  Hen.  III. 
between  Henry,  the  king’s  nephew,  and  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
earl  of  Derby.  After  the  difeomfiture  of  the  barons  at 
Everfham,  this  earl  bound  himfelf  by  an  oath  to  a for- 
feiture of  bis  eftate  and  honours,  if  ever  he  joined  t-heir 
party  again  : but  after  feme  proceedings  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Northampton  in  1 265,  which  were  obnoxious  to  the 
barons,  he,  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  year,  again  afTembled 
his  followers  in  his  caftle  at  Duffield,  and,  being  (Lengthened 
by  feveral  diffaffefted  nobles,  advanced  and  took  poll  at 
Chefterfield  ; where  he  was  lurprifcd  by  the  forces  of  Henry, 
and,  after  a fevere  conflifl,  defeated  and  taken  prifouer. 
The  church,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  I2J2,  is  a fpacious  handfome  building,  in  the  form  of 
a crofs,  but  more  particularly  remarkable  for  the  appearance 
of  its  fpire,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  230  feet ; and  is  fo 
fingularly  twilled  and  dillorted,  that  it  feems  to  lean  in 
whatever  direction  it  may  be  viewed.  An  hofpital  for 
lepers  was  founded  in  this  town  previous  to  the  tenth  of 
Richard  I.,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Here  was  alfo  a guild,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Crofs : feveral  other  guilds  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings 
belonging  to  the  corporation  : from  the  chapel  of  one  of 
them,  called  St.. Helen’s,  tire  grammar-fehooi  is  fuppofed 
to  have  received  the  name  Chapel-fchooi,  by  which  it  is 
generally  known.  This  fclrool  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  formerly  the  largeft  in  the  north 
of  England  : both  the  mailer  and  ufher  are  clergymen. 
The  prefent  fchool-houfe  was  erefled  in  1710.  In  the 
market-place,  a neat  town-hall  was  built  a few  years  ago, 
under  the  direflion  of  Mr.  Carr  of  York:  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  is  a gaol  for  debtors,  and  a refidence  for  a 
goaler  ; and  on  the  fecond  floor  a large  room  for  holding 
the  fefiions.  See.  Several  alms-houfes  have  been  endowed 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  charter,  granted  by 
king  John,  has  been  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  feveral 
fucceeding  fovereigns.  The  government  of  the  town  till 
the  rergn  of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  exercifed  by  an 
alderman  and  twelve  brethren  ; but  the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion granted  by  her,  veils  it  in  a mayor,  fix  aldermen,  fix 
brethren,  and  twelve  capital  burgeffes  ; who  are  affilled  by 
a town  clerk.  By  an  enumeration  made  in  17S8,  it  was 
found  that  Chelterfield  contained  Sox  houfes,  and  3626  in- 
habitants. Since  that  time  its  fize  and  population  have 
increafed,  as  appears  from  the  returns  under  the  late  afl, 
by  which  the  number  of  houfes  was  afeertained  to  amount 
to  920,  and  of  relidenls  to  4267.  The  fupport  of  the  lat- 


ter is  principally  derived  from  the  iron-works  of  the  town 
and  vicinity,  and  the  manufafture  of  (lockings.  Some  ad- 
ditional employment  arifes  from  three  potteries  for  coarfe 
earthen-ware  ; from  a carpet  -rr.anufaftory  ; and  from  the 
making  of  (hoes,  of  which  a large  quantity  is  annually 
fent  to  the  metropolis.  Chefterfield  is  130  miles  N.W. 
from  London. 

Chester!  held,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Hampfhire,  and  Hate  of  Maffachufetts,  14  miles  N.W. 
of  Northampton,  containing  1 So  houfes,  and  1183  inhabit- 
ants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Chelhire  county,  New  Hampfhire, 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  Connefticut  river,  having  Weftmoi  eland 
to  the  north,  and  Hinfdale  to  the  fouth.  This  townfhip  was 
incorporated  in  1752,  and  contains  1903  inhabitants.  It 
lies  about  25  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Charleltown,  and 
about  90  or  100  W.  from  Portfmouth.  Weft  river  moun- 
tain in  this  townfhip  has  frequently  alarmed  the  inhabitants 
with  explofions  and  columns  of  fire  and  ftr.oke  ; and  in  two 
places  the  rocks  bear  marks  of  having  been  heated  and  cal- 
cined.— Alfo,  a county  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  dillrifl  of 
Cheraws,  in  the  N.  Carolina  line  ; 30  miles  long,  and  29 
broad. — Alfo,  a county  in  Virginia,  fituated  between  James 
and  Appamatox  rivers,  about  30  miles  long,  and  25  broad  ; 
containing  14,214  inhabitants,  of  whom  7487  are  flaves. — 
Alfo,  an  inlet  on  the  weilern  fide  of  Hudfon  bay,  in  New 
South  Wales,  upwards  of  200  miles  in  length,  and  from  10 
to  30  in  breadth  ; full  of  Hands. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET  is  pleafaptly  fituated  in  a 
valley  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  Roman  mi- 
litary way  leading  to  Newcaftle.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Cam- 
den to  be  Condercum  of  the  Romans  ; by  the  Saxons  it 
was  called  Cuneagefter,  and  under  that 'name  became  the 
parent  of  the  fee  of  Dmjiam  ; as  it  is  only  5 miles  north  of 
Durham,  and  10  fouth  of  Newcaftle,  lying  immediately  on 
the  high  road,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  numerous  coal 
works,  it  has  rifen  to  importance,  and  promifes  to  become 
Hill  more  important  : its  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  will, 
therefore,  be  not  nninterefting. 

Iu  882  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  firft  removed  from 
Holy  Ifland,  the  ancient  Lindisfarne,  and,  after  a variety  of 
misfortunes  to  his  followers,  was  carried  to  a fettlement 
appointed  for  them  by  the  interpofition  of  fucii  mira- 
cles as  a conjurer  of  the  prefent  date  would  refufe  to  own. 
Thefe,  however,  biflir  p Earduif  pretended  were  fufficient  to 
Hop  the  wanderings  of  the  religious  party  which  attended 
the  body,  and  whilil  the  place  afforded  a iecure  afy- 
lum  to  the  facred  remains,  thefe,  in  their  turn,  procured 
a refpeflabiiity  and  reverence  for  the  fituation.  Earduif 
died  in  900.  Eighteen  of  the  laft  years  of  his  life  were 
fpent  in  Chefter-le-ftreet.  The  faint  becoming  afterwards 
an  objeft  of  more  general  devotion,  Athelllan,  in  the  loth 
year  of  the  pontificate  of  Wigred,  who  fucceeded  Earduif, 
vifited  the  tomb  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  enriched 
the  church  by  a multitude  of  gifts,  and  ordered,  fliould  he 
fall  in  the  undertaking  he  was  entering  upon,  that  his  body- 
might  be  buried  as  near  the  relics  as  peffibie.  In  9 47 
Sexhelme  ufurped  the  biihopric;  but  fo  addifted  was  he  to 
the  love  of  riches,  that  he  oppreffed  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  very  perfons  who  were  officiating  in  the  facred  du- 
ties. We  are  told  by  Symeon,  that  the  biftiop  was  admo- 
nifhed  by  dreams  again!!  practices  fo  debating  to  his  holy 
funftions,  and  thofe  vifions  were  fo  deeply  impreffed  upon 
his  mind,  and  were  attended  with  fuch  affhftions  of  body, 
that  at  length  he  retired  from  the  fee  in  the  gieateft  dif- 
trefs,  and  was  not  reftored  till  he  got  without  the  limits 
of  St.  Cuthbert’sc<  circle  of  power.”  In  the  year  993,  the 
fee,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Chefter,  was  removed  from 
it,  perhaps  for  ever  ; the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbeit,  with  every 
4 I 2 other 
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©ther  facred  relic,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  riches, 
were  removed.  The  inceffant  troubles  which  dillurbed  the 
province  of  Northumberland  from  the  time  the  fee  was  fet- 
tled at  Chelter,  gave  little  opportunity  for  the  progrefs  of  lite- 
rature, arts,  fciences,  or  manufaftures.  The  bifhops  too, 
whilfl  they  were  ftudious  of  miracles,  appear  to  have  left 
good  works  and  real  piety  out  of  their  view.  Archite&ure 
had  made  few  improvements,  for  the  cathedral  of  Lindif- 
farne,  from  whence  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  had  been 
originally  tranfported,  was  built  of  Hone,  though  the  mo- 
nafleries  of  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth  were  alfo  erefted 
with  the  fame  materials.  Yet  with  all  its  fplendour  of 
prietlly  miracles,  and  princely  homage,  that  of  our  prefent 
fubjeft  ftill  remained  of  wood.  All  the  lands  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Wear,  comprehending  the  prefent  county 
of  Durham,  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  eccleliaftics,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  “ Saint  Cuthbert’s  Patrimony,”  (after 
the  example  of  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony  at  Rome)  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reconciled  to  the  claim,  by  the  idea  that 
they  were  confequently  freed  from  every  fort  of  military 
duty  except  that  of  fighting  in  defence  of  their  patron  faint. 
Nothing  particular  in  the  hiflory  of  this  place  occurs,  until 
the  re-affumption  of  the  bifhopric  by  Egelric,  at  which 
time  it  is  Paid  by  Symeon,  that  when  the  workmen  were 
digging  a deep  foundation  for  the  new  church  of  CheHer,  a 
very  great  treafure  was  difcovered,  hidden,  it  was  prefumed, 
by  the  officers  of  the  avaricious  Sexhelme,  who  being 
obliged  to  abfcond,  left  it  there;  but  it  is  very  probable  it 
was  a more  ancient  concealment ; be  that  as  it  may,  the 
biffiop  removed  it  to  Peterborough,  and  withdrew  himfelf 
from  the  fee  to  that  place.  Unlike,  however,  the  generality 
of  prielts  of  that  day,  he  employed  the  treafure  upon  objedls, 
not  of  munificence  only,  but  of  general  utility,  as  bridges, 
caufeways,  and  other  public  accommodations  ; it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  this  good  man  Ihould  be  perfecuted  by  the 
reft  of  the  clergy.  In  993,  the  fee  being  removed  to  Dur- 
ham, this  place  loft  its  confideration  and  weight,  and  it  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  obtained  a new  importance.  The 
prefent  church  is  a bandfome  Hone  edifice,  with  a nave,  fide 
aides,  and  tower;  the  bafe  of  the  latter  is  of  a fquare  form, 
but  above  the  roof  of  the  church  it  affumes  an  oftagonal 
ffiape  apparently  more  modern,  and  is  terminated  by  a very 
elegant  Hone  fpire,  fecond  only  to  that  of  Reyton,  (a  village 
up  the  Tyne)  in  the  north  of  England.  The  entire  height 
is  156  feet.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  neat,  and  well 
preferved  ; it  contains  a fingular  arrangement  of  monuments, 
with  effigies  of  the  deceafed  anceflors  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Lumlevs.  The  deanery  houfe,  now  the  feat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Hedworlh,  commands  a fine  view  of  Lum- 
Icy  caltle,  and  is  furrounded  by  excellent  meadow  grounds. 
The  manor  of  CheHer  deanery  is  copyhold,  belonging  to 
the  biffiop,  and  its  jurifdidlion  is  very  extenfive  : it  has  a 
coroner,  and  gives  name  to  the  ward.  The  townffiip,  as 
returned  under  the  late  act,  contains  1662  inhabitants,  and 
259  houfes  ; moH  of  the  latter  are  of  Hone,  and  they 
are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  flreet,  nearly  a mile  in  length. 

CHESTERTOWN,  a pofl  town  of  America,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Kent,  in  Maryland,  feated  on  the 
wefl  fide  of  CheHer  river,  16  miles  S.W.  of  George  town, 
38  E.  by  S.  from  Baltimore,  and  81  S.W.  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  containing  about  140  houfes,  a church,  college,  court  - 
houfe,  and  gaol.  The  college  was  incorporated  in  1782,  by 
the  name  of  Waffiington;  and  in  I/87,  it  had  a permanent 
fund  of  1250/.  a year  fettled  upon  it  by  law.  N.  lat. 
390  12'.  W.  long.  750  57'. 

CHESTNUT.  SeeCuESNUT. 

CHEST-ROPE,  in  a (hip,  is  the  fame  with  the  gueft 
or  gift-rope,  and  is  added  to  the  boat-rope  when  the  boat  is 


towed  at  the  Hern  of  the  ffiip,  to  keep  her  from  (hearing, 
j,  e.  frorn  Twinging  to  and  fro. 

CHEST-TREES.  See  Ch  Ess-frwj. 

CHESULLOTH,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Chess- 

J.  E T H . 

CHETA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
into  the  Charanga.  N.  lat.  70°  20'.  E.  long.  107°  29'.— 
Alfo,  a river  of  Ruffia  which  runs  into  the  Enifei.  N.  Jat. 
69°  40'.  E.  long.  85°  14'. 

CHET-CHEOU-OUEI,  a town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang  ; 700  miles  S. S.W.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.  30°  16'.  E.  long.  io8°54'. 

CHE-TCHING,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Quang-tong  ; 8 leagues  W.S.W.  of  Hoa. — Alfo,  a town 
of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 
30  leagues  S.E.  of  Ki-ngan. 

CHETEC AN-HEAD,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
iflajid  of  Cape-Breton.  N.  lat.  46°  40'.  W.  long.  6o°  45'. 

CHETIB  and  Keri,  in  Biblical  Literature , the  one 
derived  from  nro-  to  write,  and  the  other  from 
to  read,  are  terms  frequently  uftd  by  Jevviffi  authors  to  ex- 
prtfs  the  difference  between  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  and 
that  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The 
Chetib  is  the  word  adopted  in  the  text,  and  is  marked  with 
a fmall  circle  above  it,  which  refers  to  a different  reading  in 
the  margin,  named  the  Keri,  commonly  diflingwiffied  by 
the  letter  koph  p.  and  fometimes  written  in  Rabbinical  cha- 
radlers.  Thefe  different  readings  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
inferted  by  Ezra  and  the  othe'r  119  men  of  the  great  fyna- 
gogue.  With  regard  to  the  introdudlion  of  the  keri  and' 
chetib , the  celebrated  R.  Dav.  Kimchi  obferves,  that  dur- 
ing the  captivity,  the  facred  books  were  loft  or  difperfed, 
and  wife  men,  who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  feripture, 
were  dead.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  men  of  the  great 
fynagogue,  who  reftored  the  law  to  its  former  (late,  found 
varieties  in  different  books,  and  employed  the  knowledge 
they  poffeffed  in  adjufting  them.  But  in  thofe  inftances9 
with  regard  to  which  their  knowledge  failed,  they  wrote 
one  word,  without  pointing  it,  or  wrote  it  in  the  margin, 
without  inferring  it  in  the  text  ; and  they  wrote  one  word 
in  the  margin,  and  another  in  the  text.  Kennicott’s  Dif- 
fert.  General,  p.  jo. 

CHETIMACHAS  FORK,  in  Geography,  an  outlet  of 
the  river  Miffifippi  in  Louifiana,  about  30  leagues  above 
New  Orleans,  which,  after  running  in  a foutherly  diredfion 
about  8 leagues  from  that  river,  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  fouth-wefterly,  and  the  other  fouth- 
eaiterly,  to  the  diftance  of  7 leagues,  when  they  both  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  On  the  Che- 
timachas,  fix  leagues  from  the  Miffifippi,  there  is  a fcttlement 
of  Indians  of  the  fame  name;  and  thus  far  it  is  uniformly 
100  yards  broad  and  from  two  to  four  fathoms  deep,  when 
the  water  is  lowed.  At  its  mouth  in  the  Miffifippi 
fome  drifted  logs  have  formed  a ffioal  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  remove ; and  the  Indians  fay  that 
no  impediment  to  navigation  occurs  between  their  vil- 
lage and  the  gulf.  The  banks  are  higher  than  thofe  of  the 
Miffifippi,  and  fo  elevated  in  fome  places  as  never  to  be  over- 
flowed. The  produtfions  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
banks  of  the  Miffifippi;  but  the  foil,  from  the  extraordinary 
fize  and  compadinefs  of  the  canes,  is  fuperior.  By  proper 
attention  the  moft  profperous  and  important  fettlemcnts  in 
that  colony  might  be  formed  upon  its  banks. 

Chetimachas,  / lake  of,  a lake  of  Eouifiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi,  24  miles  long,  and  9 broad. 
Lake  de  Portage,  which  is  13  miles  long,  and  ii  broad, 
communicates  with  this  lake  at  the  northern  end,  by  a 
ftraic  | of  a mile  wide.  The  country  bordering  on  thefe. 

lakes 
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Jakeg ! s low  and  flat,  producing  cyprefs,U  ve  and  ether  kinds 
of  oak  ■ and  on  the  eafiern  tide  the  land  between  it  and  the 
Chafalaya  river  is  divided  bv  a great  number  of  navigable 
iireams,  occafioning  as  many  iflands.  Nearly  oppofite  to  an 
if!and,at  a fmali  dillance  from  the  fouth-eafiern  fhore  of  the  lake 
of  Chetimachas,  there  is  an  opening  which  leads  to  the  fea, 
about  i 30  yards  wide,  and  having  16  or  1 7 fathoms  of  water. 

Chet RAN,  a town  of  Arabia,  6 miles  fouth  of  Kalaba. 

CHE-TSIEN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firfi  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Koei-tcheou,  875  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N. 
lat.  27°  30'.  E.  long.  107°  44'. 

CHE-TSUEN,  a town  of  China  of  the  third  rank  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen;  30  miles  N.E.  of  Mao. 

CHE-TSUNG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan  ; 740  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  240  56'.  E.  long.  10.30  38'. 

CPIETTiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
Africa,  in  Marmarica  ; fituate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in 
the  nome  of  Libya. 

CHELTENHAM,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  Hate  of  Ptnnfylvania. 

CHEVAGE,  or  Chiefage,  in  Law,  formed  of  the 
French,  chef,  head,  according  to  Bradton,  lignifies  a tribute 
by  the  head  ; or  a kind  of  poll  money,  anciently  paid  by 
fuch  as  held  lands  in  villainage,  orotherwife,  to  their  lords,  in 
acknowledgment. 

The  word  feems  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a fum  of  money 
yearly  given  to  a man  of  power,  for  his  patronage  and  pro- 
tection, as  to  a chief,  head,  or  leader  : but  lord  Coke  fays, 
that  it  is  a great  mifprilion  for  a fubjedt  to  take  fums  of 
money,  or  other  gifts,  under  the  name  of  chevage,  in  this 
fenfe  of  the  term.  Co.  Litt.  140. 

In  the  firft  fenfe,  Coke  obferves,  there  is  Hill  a kind  of 
chevage  fubfifting  in  Wales,  called  amalyr ; paid  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  ; anciently 
by  all,  now  only  by  fome.  Lambard  writes  it  chivage. 

The  Jews  allowed  to  live  in  England,  long  paid  at  Eafler 
chevage,  or  poll-money  : viz.  threepence  per  head,  as  ap- 
pears by  Pat.  8 Ed.  I.  par.  1. 

CHEVAGNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilridt  of  Moulins,  9 miles  eaH  of  it.  The  place  contains 
850,  and  the  canton  6873  inhabitants  : the  territory  in- 
cludes 370  kiliometres,  and  11  communes. 

CHEVAL,  in  Zoology.  See  Equus  Caballus,  horfe. 

Cheval  mar  in . See  Hippopotamus  amphibius.  Che- 
val  marin  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  the  Syngnathus  hippo- 
campus, by  Bellon. 

Cheval  de  Bois,  in  Military  Language,  a wooden  horfe. 
It  is  commonly  formed  of  two  planks  nailed  to  treHles,  on 
which  the  French  ufed  to  put  their  horfemen  when  they 
wilhed  to  punilh  them  for  fome  flight  olfence,  as  well  as 
girls  of  a debauched  and  bad  life,  when  they  were  found 
with  the  foldiers. 

Cheval  de  Frife,  in  Fortification,  a large  piece  of  wood, 
or  beams,  generally  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  Huck  full  and 
traverfed  with  wooden  pins  or  Hakes  from  3 to  6 feet  long, 
pointed  and  armed  each  of  them  with  iron  at  both  ends. 
C’nevaux  de  frife  are  made  ufe  of  for  Hopping  up  breaches, 
and  fecuring  the  avenues  or  paffages  to  a camp  agaiuH  the 
Biroads  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry  ; for  rendering  the  paf- 
fage  along  gullies,  ravines,  and  narrow  places  impracticable. 
Thev  are  fometimes  mounted  on  wheels  with  artificial  fires 
to  roll  down  in  an  afiauit  on  the  afiailants,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  ufed  initead  of  retrenchments,  as  alfo  in  front  of 
ditches  in  lieu  of  abatis.  On  the  medal  of  Licinius,  is  found 
a kind  of  cheval  de  frife,  made  with  fpikes  interpofed  ; 
laving  to  expreLs  a fortified  camp. 


CHEVALER,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  Paid  to  cne- 
valer,  when,  in  paffaging,  upon  a walk  or  a trot,  his  far 
fore-leg  erodes  or  over-laps  the  other  fore-leg,  every  fecond 
time  or  motion. 

CHEVALER1E.  This  word  fignified  formerly  what 
was  afterwards  and  is  now  called  noble  He,  and  took  its  ori- 
gin from  this  circumdance,  that  the  principal  exercifes  of  the 
nobles  were  war,  jults,  and  tournaments,  which  were  carried 
on  01  performed  by  them  on  hoifeback.  Chevalerie  has, 
perhaps  properly  enough,  been  difiinguilhed  into  four 
kinds  ; namely,  La  militaire,  La  regulaire , L’honoraire,  and 
La  fociale. 

La  chevalerie  militaire,  was  that  which  was  acquired  by 
arms,  and  was  a mark  of  dillindtion  that  was  con- 
ferred with  the  obfervance  of  fevcral  military  ceremonies, 
as  the  girding  of  a fword  on  him  who  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  chevalier,  the  putting  of  gilded  fpurs  on  him, 
the  recommending  to  him  the  punctual  and  manly  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  and  funflions  of  his  profefiion,  and  fo  forth. 

La  chevalerie  regulaire  was  that  order  of  chivalry  or  knight- 
hood in  which  one  engaged  to  wear  a certain  habit,  and  to 
carry  arms  for  the  defence  of  religion,  and  the  protection  of 
pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  &c. 

La  chevalerie  honoraire  was  that  order  of  chivalry  or 
knighthood  which  princes  bellowed  on  each  other,  and  one 
the  firlt  and  favourite  feigniors  of  their  courts. 

La  chevalerie  fociale  was  only  a particular  conftitution  of 
people  who  aflociated  themfelves  under  that  title  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes. 

CHEVALET,  in  Fortification , an  a (Tern  hi  age  of  feveral 
pieces  of  timber  for  fupportiug  a bridge  of  fafeines  or  planks, 
to  enable  a body  of  troops  to  crofs  a fmali  river.  Chevalets 
are  alfo  ufed  for  bridges  of  communication  in  the  ditch  of  a 
fortified  place  between  detached  works. 

Chevalet  d’armes,  in  Military  Language,  a fort  of  bell- 
tent,  that  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  French  fervice.  It  was 
conical  and  fomewhat  refembled  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian. 

CHEVALIER,  Anton y-Rodolph,  Le,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a learned  French  ProteHant,  was  born  in  1507,  at  Mont- 
champs,  near  Vire  in  Normandy,  and  fiudied  Hebrew  firlt 
at  Paris  under  Vatable,  and  then  at  Oxford  under  Fagius_ 
He  was  tutor  in  the  French  language  to  princefs,  afterwards 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  remained  in  England  till  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  Pie  then  removed  to  Germany,  and  having 
married  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tremellius,  he  perfected 
himfclf  in  the  oriental  language  under  his  direction.  From. 
Strafburg,  whither  he  was  invited  in  j 559,  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva ; where  he  taught  Hebrew,  and  publifhed  an  improved 
edition  of  Pagninus’s  Theiaurus.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
Caen,  but  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  kindly  received  by  queen  Elizabeth.  However, 
as  foon  as  the  termination  of  the  religious  differences  at  Caea 
allowed  of  it,  he  returned  thither;  but  the  fatal  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew  again  expelled  him  ; and  in  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land he  was  feized  with  a diforder,  which  terminated  his- 
life  at  Guernfey,  where  he  was  landed,  m 1572,  at  the  age 
of  63.  He  tranllated  from  Syriac  into  Latin  the  “ Targum, 
Hierofolymitanum,”  and  St.  Paul’s  epiltle  to  the  Galatians; 
and  his  accurate  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  “ Rudimenta 
Hebraicse  Linguae, ” 4to.,  was  printed  at  Wittenrberg  iiL 
[j74~  He  had  undertaken  a bibie  in  four  languages,  but 
died  before  it  was  finifhed,  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Chevalier,  formed  of  the  French  cheval,  horfe,  and 
that  of  the  Latin  cava/lus , in  a general  acceptation,  fignifies- 
a knight  or  horfeman. 

From  the  molt  remote  period  of  modern  hiHory  the  title 
of  chevalier  has  been  very  eminent  and  of  high  cortlideration.. 
The  noviciate  neceffary  lor  arriving  at  it  was  long  and  trou- 
8 blefome. 
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blefome.  It  was  requifite,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  pafs 
through  the  firft  or  principal  degrees  that  conferred  nobility, 
and  to  be  irreproachable  in  point  of  morals  and  behaviour,  as 
well  as  in  point  of  bravery  and  courage.  The  admiffion  or 
reception  of  a chevalier  was  very  auguft  and  magnificent ; it 
was  accompanied  by  a degree  of  pomp  altogether  extraor- 
dinary. It  even  attracted  the  prefence  of  ftranger  kings 
and  emperors,  whofe  children  were  not  born  chevaliers,  and 
could  not  be  received  as  fuch,  but  fubjeft  to  the  formalities 
prefcribed  for  tfquires  and  gentlemen.  When  all  thefe 
things  began  to  decline  and  get  into  difufe,  fovereigns  tila- 
blifhed  different  orders  of  chivalry.  See  the  articles  Ecu- 
yer,  and  Ordres  de  chevalerie  militaire. 

It  is  ufed,  in  Heraldry,  to  iignify  any  cavalier,  or  horfe- 
man  armed  at  all  points  ; by  the  Romans  called  cataphraflus 
eqjjes,  now  out  of  ufe,  and  only  to  be  feen  in  coat  armour, 

Chevalier,  in  Ornithology , chevalier  aux pieds  rouges  of 
Butfon.  See  Scolopax  calidris , the  red-fhank. 

Chevalier  of  Ferm.  Sitrin,  the  fpur-winged  waterhen. 
See  Parra  jacana. 

Chevalier  vert,  of  Buffon.  See  Rallus  bengalenfis, 
Bengal  water-rail. 

CHEVALIERS  d’armes , ou  chevaliers  fervans,  form 
the  third  rank  in  the  order  of  Malta.  See  the  article  Ser- 
vians d'armes. 

Chevaliers  errans,  knights  errant.  Thefe  were  wor- 
thies, who  were  conftantly  wandering  along  the  roads  and 
ways  in  fearch  of  fine  adventures  and  giving  challenges  and 
defiances. 

CHEVAN.  See  Chian. 

CHEVANCY  Le  Chateau,  in  Geography , a town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  about  12 
miles  from  Montmedy. 

CHEVANTIA,  in  our  Old  Law  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a 
loan  or  advance  of  money  upon  credit. 

CHEVAUX  de  Frlfe.  See  C h eval  de  Frife. 

Chevaux  lien  drejjes,  in  Military  Language,  horfes  well 
broken.  See  Cavalier  and  Cavalry. 

Chevaux  de  troupes  legeres,  the  horfes  of  light  troops. 
They  ought  to  be  as  well  conditioned  as  the  horfes  of  the 
heavy  cavalry,  though  they  may  not  be  fo  tall  and  power- 
ful. They  fliould  however  be  neat,  aftive,  and  light,  as  the 
duty  and  employment  of  thofe,  who  mount  them,  are  to  ha- 
rafs  the  enemy  inceffantly,  and  to  drive  him  before  them 
when  they  have  an  advantage  over  him  ; as  alfo  to  render 
a retreat  long  and  troublefome  when  the  enemy  is  ftiperior. 

Chevaux  legers.  This  was  a corps  of  cavalry  confid- 
ing of  200  men  called  maitres  (matters),  who  formed  part  of 
the  guard  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  remarked,  to  the 
honour  of  this  corps,  that  they  never  loll  either  their  kettle- 
drums or  ttandards.  It  owed  its  formation  to  Henry  IV., 
and  was  originally  compofed  of  men  of  arms  of  Navarre, 

A 

CHEVECHE,  in  Ornithology,  Grande  Cheveche  of 
Buffon,  one  of  the  fynonymous  names  of  the  Short-eared 
Owl,  Strix  Irachyotos.  Thegreat  Brown  Owl,  Strix  Ulula, 
is  alfo  called  Grande  Cheveche  by  fome  French  authors. 

CPIEV itLLE,  a term  ufed  by  the  French  Heralds  to  ex- 
pr<  fs  a head  where  the  hair  is  of  a different  colour  from  the 
rett  of  the  head. 

CHEVERNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher;  7 miles  S.  of  Blois. 

CHEVE  r du  canon , in  Gunnery , a billet,  block,  or  quoin, 
fufficit'  tly  ttrong  for  fupporting  the  breech  of  a cannon. 

CHE  VET  du  mortier,  a wedge  placed  between  a mortar 
and  its  bed  or  carriage  for  elevating  it  with. 

CHEVETAINE,  a Military  Ferm.  The  French  cavalry 
as  well  as  infantry  were  anciently  conduced  by  c hevetaines, 


that  is  to  fay,  captains  or  fonnetables,  who  held  not  their 
commands  lor  life,  but  by  commiffion  during  the  continuance 
of  a war  or  ot  a particular  expedition. 

CHEVILLE  d’ajfut,  in  Gunnery,  an  iron  bolt  or  pin, 
which  fu  ves  to  bind  together  the  whole  of  a gun-carriage  by 
travelling  or  running  acrofs  through  it.  Thofe  that  have 
iron  buckles,  hafps,  or  ttaples,  are  called  cheviiles  a oreilles. 

Cheville  Ouvriere,  a large  nail  or  bolt,  by  means 
of  which  the  limber  is  placed  below  the  carriage  ot  a piece 
of  artillery. 

CHEVILLES  dc  travaux  militaires,  artillery  nails  of 
different  fizes,  to  luit  the  purpofes  lor  which  they  are  ufed. 

CHEVILLON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  ot  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftnft  ot  Waffy.  The  place  contains  856  and  the 
canton  5 10S  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  1377}  killo- 
metres  and  15  communes. 

CHEV1LLY,  a town  of  France, 

CHEVILS,  or  Kevels,  in  Ship-building.  See  Kevels. 

CHEV1N,  a name  uied  in  iome  parts  ot  England  for  the 
chubb.  See  Capito,  and  Fishing. 

CHEVIOT  Hills,  in  Geography,  hills  of  England  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  near  which  was  a tree  chafe, 
called  Cheviot,  curruptly  “ Chevy  Chafe,”  the  feene  of  the 
encounter  between  the  Piercies  and  the  Dougiaffes,  celebrat- 
ed in  the  ancient  popular  fong  : 6 miles  from  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  18  S.  of  Berwick.  Thefe  hills  form  a regular 
ridge,  running  from  the  S.W.  where  they  join  thofe  of  Gal- 
loway on  the  N.E.,  and  ftretching  from  near  Berwick  to  the 
Solway  frith,  conftitute  a kind  of  natural  rampart  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

CHEV1RE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Bauge. 

CHEVISANCE,  in  the  Law  of  England,  is  faid  to  be 
an  agreement,  or  compofition,  or  bargain  between  a creditor 
and  debtor;  but  it  feems  chiefly  to  denote  an  indireft  gain, 
in  point  of  ufury,  &c.  In  our  ftatutes  it  is  often  mentioned, 
and  moft  commonly  ufed  for  an  unlawful  bargain  or  con- 
traft.  See  the  ftatutes  again!!  ufury,  anno  12  Annie.  In 
the  ft  at.  13  Eliz.  c.  7.  it  is  ufed  Amply  in  the  fenfe  explain- 
ed by  Dutrefne,  for  making  con t rafts. 

The  word  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  law  French  che - 
vir,  to  come  to  the  end,  ovfnrjh  any  thing  ; in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  the  modern  French  ule  achever. 

CHEVITIkE  and  Chevise^;,  denote  in  Mem.  Angl. 
heads  of  ploughed  lands. 

CHEVRE,  a crab  or  gin.  A machine  for  railing 
ftones,  large  pieces  of  timber,  and  pieces  of  artillery.  See 
CkAB  and  Gin. 

Chevre,  in  Zoology,  the  goat  among  French  writers t 
Chevre  J'auvage  of  Tavenier  is  the  Caucafan  Ibex.  See 
Capra  JEgagrus. 

CHEVREGNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  diftrift  of  Laon ; 5 miles 
S.  of  it. 

CHEVRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Angoulefme. 

CHEVRETTE,  in  Artillery,  an  engine  to  raife  guns  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages  ; it  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
of  about  four  feet  long.  Handing  upright  upon  a third, 
which  is  fquare  : they  are  about  a foot  afunder,  and  paral- 
lel, and  are  pierced  with  holes  exaftly  oppofite  to  one  another, 
having  a bolt  of  iron,  which  being  put  through  thefe  holes, 
higher  or  lower  at  pleafure,  ferves  with  a hand-fpike,  which 
takes  its  poife  over  this  bolt,  to  raife  any  thing  by  force. 

Chevrette,  and  Chevreupl,  in  Zoology,  the  name 
given  by  French  writers  to  the  Roe.  See  Cervus  Capreolus. 

CHEVREUIL,  the  name  under  which  Du  Pratz  de- 

feribes 
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fcribe9  the  Cervus  vtrginianus.  Chevreuju  is  likewife  the 
French  name  of  the  Roe,  Cervus  capreolus. 

CHEVREUSE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oil  -,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridt  of  Verfailles ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1730  and  the  canton  10,526  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  2 10  kiiiometres  and  21  communes. 

CHEVRON,  or  Cheveron,  in  Heraldry , one  of  the 
honourable  ordinaries  of  a fhield,  formed  of  two-fold  lines 
placed  pyramidically,  and  reprefenting  two  rafters  of  a 
lioufejoined  together,  without  any  diviiion. 

It  defeends  from  the  chief  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
coat,  in  form  of  a pair  of  compaffes  half  open.  Thus,  he 
bears  gules,  a chevron  argent.  See  plate , Heraldry. 

The  chevron  is  the  fymbol  of  protection,  fay  iome  ; or  of 
conltancy,  according  to  others  : lome  fay,  it  reprefents  the 
knight’s  fpurs  ; others,  the  head-attire  of  priefteffes;  others, 
a piece  of  the  lift,  or  the  barrier  or  fence  of  a park. 

When  it  is  alone,  it  ihould  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the 
field,  according  to  Leigh ; and  according  to  others,  a third 
part  : when  it  is  accompanied  with  any  other  bearings,  its 
breadth  mult  be  adjulted  thereby. 

It  is  borne  divers  ways  ; fometimes  in  chief,  fometimes  in 
bale,  fometimes  euarched,  fometimes  reverfed,  &c. 

The  chevron  is  fometimes  charged  with  another  chevron, 
one  third  of  its  own  height. 

Two  chevrons  are  allowed  in  the  fame  field,  but  no  more  : 
when  they  exceed  that  number,  they  are  called  chevronavife , 
or  chevronels.  There  are  chevrons  ol  feveral  pieces.  'The 
diminutions  of  the  chevron  are  the  chevronei,  which  is  half 
the  chevron,  and  a couple  clofe,  which  is  in  fpace  half  the 
chevronei.  SccChevronel  and  Couple -clofe. 

A chevron  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  its  point  does  not  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  chief,  nor  reach  farther  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  coat  ; mutilated,  when  it  does  not  touch  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  coat ; cloven,  when  the  upper  point  is  taken 
off,  fo  that  the  pieces  only  touch  at  one  of  the  angles ; 
broken , when  one  branch  is  leparated  into  two  pieces  ; couch- 
ed, when  the  point  is  turned  towards  one  fide  of  tne  efeut- 
cheon  ; divided,  when  the  branches  are  of  feveral  metals,  or 
when  metal  is  oppofed  to  colour;  and  inverted,  when  the 
point  is  towards  the  point  of  the  coat,  and  its  branches  to- 
wards the  chief. 

A coat  is  faid  to  be  chevroned,  when  it  is  filled  with  an 
equal  number  of  chevrons,  of  colour  and  metal. 

Counterchevroned,  is  when  it  is  lo  divided,  as  that  colour  is 
oppofed  to  metal,  and  vice  verfa. 

Per  Chevron,  or  Party  ^.tChevros,  is  when  the  field 
is  divided  by  only  two  fingle  lines,  riling  from  the  two  bafe 
points,  and  meeting  in  a point  above,  as  the  chevron  does. 

CHEVRONEL,  a diminutive  of  chevron  ; and,  as  fuch, 
only  containing  half  a chevron.  Morgan  and  Guillim  tell 
us,  that  when  there  are  more  than  five  chevronels  in  a coat, 
they  fhould  be  called  couple-clofes ; but  Edmondfon  fays, 
that  if  there  are  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10  in  a coat,  and  they  are 
placed  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  they  ought  to  re- 
tain their  name  of  chevroncls  ; but  in  cafe  they  are  placed 
in  pairs,  then,  and  then  only,  they  are  to  be  called  couple- 
clofes.  The  fame  writers  alfo  affert,  that  a chevron  between 
two  chevronels  Ihould  be  termed  “ A chevron  between  two 
couple-clofes  but  Edmundfon  is  of  opinion,  that  a chev- 
ron cottifed,  or  a chevron  between  two  chevronels,  would  be 
a truer  blazon,  and  much  better  undcrltood. 

CHEVRONNE,  or  Chevronny,  fignifies  the  parting 
of  the  Ihieid,  feveral  times  chevronwife  : Gibbon  lays,  chcv- 
ronne  of  fix. 

CHEVROTAIN,  in  Zoology,  Buffon  calls  the.  Muilc 


of  Guinea,  Mofehus  pygmasus  of  Erxleben,  Chevrotain  des 
Indes  Orientales.  Sec  Moschus  pygmccus. 

CHEVROTINE,  in  Military  Language,  a leaden  ball 
of  a fmall  diameter,  of  which  there  are  iomttimes  from  66  to 
j 66  to  a pound. 

CHEV ROTTER,' in  French  Mufic,  is  a term  given,  in 
derifion,  by  muficians  to  a bad  fiiake  : when  a finger,  in- 
ffead  of  a rapid  vibration  on  two  diltindt  founds  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a whole  tone  or  a feini-tone,  flutters  only  on  one  and 
the  fame  note.  The  Italians  call  this  pretended  kind  of 
Jhake,  tojfe  di  capra,  “ a goat’s  cough.”  Early  in  the  17th 
century,  before  tinging  bad  been  much  cultivated,  while  a 
true  fhake  was  little  known,  it  was  common  to  write 
down,  and  even  to  print,  an  iteration  of  the  fame  note  at  a 
clofe,  as  a grace,  when  a real  fhake  was  afterwards  required, 
as  at  a clofe  in  F : 


^ 


This  appears  in  the  Sejle  Mufiche  of  Claudio  Seracini  of 
Sienna,  printed  and  publifhed  in  1624.  We  fhould  have 
fuppofed  this  to  have  been  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  had 
we  not  found  it  elfewhere ; but  the  fame  monotonous  trill 
occurs,  expreffed  in  notes,  not  only  in  fongs  of  this  period, 
but  is  recommended  to  the  practice  of  ftudents  in  finging, 
by  the  celebrated  Caccini,  in  his  Nuove  Mufiche,  printed  at 
Venice,  161^. 

CHEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  and  diitndt  of  Caen  ; two  leagues  W. of  it. 

CHEWASE,  a town  of  America  in  the  Tenneffee  go- 
vernment ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Tellico. 

CHEWING  balls,  in  Farriery , a fort  of  balls  contrived 
for  horfes  to  chew,  not  fwallow  at  once  ; not  intended  as 
food,  but  as  incentives  to  appetite ; and  on  other  medicinal 
occafions  very  ufeful  to  the  creature.  The  receipt  now  moll 
efteemed  for  thtfe  balls  is  the.  : take  liver  of  antimony,  and 
of  afia  fadda,  of  each  one  pound;  wood  of  the  bay-tree, 
and  juniper  wood,  of  each  half  a pound  ; pellitory  of  Spain, 
two  ounces;  let  all  theft  be  powdered  together;  then  add 
as  much  fine  grape-verjuice  as  is  neceffary  to  make  the  whole 
into  a pafte.  This  is  to  be  formed  into  balls  of  about  an 
ounce  and  a half  weight,  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  fun, 
Thefe  are  the  chewing  balls,  and  are  to  be  ufed  one  at  a time 
in  the  following  manner.  The  ball  is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
linen  rag,  and  a thread  is  to  be  fattened  to  this,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  may  be  tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  and  kept  111 
the  mouth  : when  the  bridle  is  taken  off,  the  horfe  will  im- 
mediately eat ; and  when  one  ball  is  confumed,  another  is 
to  be  tied  up,  and  put  in  its  place,  till  the  intent  is  an- 
fwered. 

CHE-YAM-HOEI-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 437  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking, 

CHEYNE,  George,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1670,  was  at  find  intend- 
ed for  the  church,  but  attending  the  leisures  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Pitcairne,  he  became  a profelyte  to  his  doctrines,  and 
determined  on  pradtifing  medicine.  Having  taken  his  de- 
gree of  dodtor,  about  the  year  17CO,  he  came  to  London, 
and  foon  after  publi filed  his  theory  of  acute  fevers,  m which 
he  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  fecretion,  or.  mecha- 
nical principles.  His  next  work,  on  fluxions,  was  publifhed 
in  1705,  and  procured  his  election  into  the  Royal  Society. 
Arrived  at  a maturer  age,  he  calls  this  ajuvenile  production, 
and  acknowledges  it  wasjuftly  ceniured  by  De  Moivre,  to 
whom,  and  to  Dr.  Oliphant,  he  makes  an  apology  in  the 
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preface  to  his  « Effay  on  Health  and  long  Life,”  for  having 
treated  their  cenfures  with  rudenefs.  This  was  followed  foon 
after  by  his  “ Philofophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion,” 
containing  the  elements  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  proofs 
for  natural  religion,  ariling  from  them.  This  was  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  for  whofe  ufe  it  appears  to  have 
been  written. 

AsCheyne  was  a voluptuary,  the  difpofition  to  corpulency, 
which  he  inherited  from  nature,  had  fo  increafed,  by  the 
time  he  attained  a middle  age,  that  he  was  become  unwieldy, 
Ihort-breathed,  and  lethargic;  alarmed  at  thefe  appearances 
of  a broken  conllitution,  he  determined  on  altering  his  mode 
of  living,  to  which  he  juftly  attributed  the  evil  ; accordingly 
he  confined  himfelf  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  a total  abftintnce  from  fermented  liquors.  The  ex- 
periment fucceeded,  and  he  was  foon  relieved  from  the  molt 
diltreffing  fymptoms  of  his  complaints.  Struck  with  the 
benefit  he  had  received,  he  publifhe'd  in  1722,  an  “ Effay  on 
the  true  Nature  and  due  Method  of  treating  the  Gout,”  to- 
gether with  the  nature  and  quality  of  Bath  waters,  and  the 
nature  and  cure  of  molt  chronic  difeafes.  As  he  had  refided 
for  fome  years,  during  the  fummers,  at  Bath,  and  drank  the 
waters,  he  attributed  much  of  the  benefit  he  had  received 
to  them. 

His  next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1724,  was  his 
famed  “ Ellay  on  Health  and  long  Life,”  8vo.  In  this  he 
inculcates  the  neceffity  of  a ft  rift  regimen,  particularly  in 
the  article  of  diet,  both  in  preventing  and  in  curing  difeafes. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  mailer  of  the  rolls, 
who  had  been  under  the  author’s  care.  In  the  preface  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  his  former  works,  which  he  cen- 
fures, where  faulty,  with  great  freedom.  He  is  particularly 
fevere  on  his  own  conduft,  wherever  he  has  treated  other 
writers  with  levity  or  difrefpeft. 

Although  fo  much  benefited  by  an  abftemious  courfe  of 
liviiur,  he  had  not  been  able,  it  feems,  to  continue  it,  after 
his  complaints  were  fubdued  ; he  once  more  therefore  be- 
came a free  liver,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  wine,  and  other 
luxuries,  but  finding  his  complaints  returning,  be  had  again 
recourfe  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  with  fuch  manifeft 
advantage,  that  he  continued  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  was  extended  to  the  year  1742,  when  he  died  at  Bath, 
being  72  years  of  age.  He  had  fevtral  years  before,  viz.  in 
1 7 J 3 ’ publilhed  bis  “ Enghfh  Malady,”  or  treatife  on  ner- 
vous difeafes  of  every  kind,  as  fpleen,  vapours,  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difeafes,  which  he 
thought  were  more  frequent,  if  not  confined,  to  this  coun- 
try. This  work  became  very  popular.  In  it  is  contained  a 
candid  and  judicious  narrative  of  the  author’s  cafe,  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  particularly  by  perfous  who, 
bv  intemperance,  have  impaired  their  health.  For  the  titles 
and  accounts  of  a few  other  produdtions,  fee  Haller’s  Bib. 
Med.  and  the  Gen.  Biog.  from  which  much  of  the  above  is 
taken. 

CHEZE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coalts,  and  dillridt  of  Loudeac  ; 
3 i league  S.E.  of  it. 

CHEZERY,  a town  of  Savoy,  c:ded  to  France  in  the 
year  1760. 

CHEZY  l’Abbaye,  or  C!hezy-sur-Marne,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftiidt  of  Chateau  Thiery  ; i|  league 
S.S.W.of  it.  The  place  contains  1286  and  the  canton 
i 1,938  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  25 2§  kiliometres 
.and  20  communes 

CHIA  1'er.ra  See  Terra  Chia. 

C-HIABRERA,  Gabriej.,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 


Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Savona  in  1552.  He  pafftd  hi* 
elementary  ftudies  at  Rome,  and  was  received  into  the  Ro- 
man college.  He  was  a youth  of  unbounded  paffions,  and 
was  concerned  in  many  difputes,  one  of  which  forced  hint 
to  become  an  exile  for  many  months.  He  at  length  found 
means  to  appeafe  all  animofities,  ami  devoted  himfelf  to  his 
literary  purluits.  He  was  firlt  noticed  on  account  of  fome 
Latin  verfes,  but  he  afterwards  turned  his  talents  to  Italian 
poetry,  of  which  he  became  a voluminous  and  li'ghly  ad- 
mired author.  His  reputation  as  a poet  caufed  him  to  be 
invited  to  the  courts  of  feveral  princes.  By  Ferdinand  I. 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  he  was  munificently  rewarded  on  ac- 
count of  verfes  compofed  for  a dramatic  exhibition  given  to 
the  prince  of  Spain,  and  for  others  written  in  honour  ot  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who  became  queen  of  France. 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  preffed  him  to  refide  at 
Turin  ; and  on  his  refufal,  made  him  magnificent  prefents, 
and  liberally  paid  his  expences  whenever  he  vifited  that  capi- 
tal. Vincent  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  was  another  of  his 
patrons,  and  affigned  him  an  annual  penfion.  But  nothing 
conduced  fo  much  to  his  reputation  as  the  notice  taken  of 
him  by  the  cardinal  Batbei  ini,  himfelf  a poet ; wiio  not  only 
addrelfed  to  him  an  ode,  but  when  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Urban  VIII.  honoured  him  with  a brief  filled  with  praifes 
arid  high  compliments.  The  republic  of  Genoa,  of  which 
he  was  a fubjedt,  conferred  on  him  many  honours  and  privi- 
leges, one  of  which  was  that  of  being  covered  when  he  ad- 
cirefled  the  ferene  college.  Chiabrera  lived  univerfally  re- 
IpeCted  to  the  age  of  86;  he  married  a wife  at  50,  but  left 
no  children.  Asa  poet  he  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
molt  flourifhing  and  declining  ages  of  Italian  poetry.  He 
aimed  at  originality,  and  ufed  to  declare,  that,  like  his 
countryman  Columbus,  “ he  was  refoived  to  find  a new 
world,  or  perifti  in  the  purfuit.”  This  is  perhaps  to  be  chiefly 
underllood  of  his  lyrical  productions,  in  which,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  naturalized  the  graces  of  Anacreon  and  the  fublime 
flights  of  Pindar,  He  enriched  the  Italian  verfe  by  the  in- 
troduction ot  various  new  meafures.  He  was  likewife  an 
elegant  profe  writer;  his  “ Familiar  Letters”  potlcfs  the 
graceful  eafe  fitted  to  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  A col- 
lection of  his  molt  eftcemed  poems  was  publilhed  at  Rome, 
in  3 vols.  in  1718. 

CHIACA,  or  Ciaca,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of 
Afia  in  Armenia,  between  Dafcufa  and  Meiitene  It  had 
a Roman  garrifon,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

CHIAGORAS,  a river  of  Africa,  confidered  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  thofe  which  contributed  to  form  the 
Nile. 

CHIAJA-Bech,  or  Kiaya-Av,  among  the  Turks,  an 
officer  whofe  duty  or  bufinets  is  to  ferve  the  Aga  of  the 
Janizaries  in  quality  of  firft  maitre  d’hotel  in  the  name  of  all 
the  corps.  Ste  KiAYA-^ey. 

C h 1 a j A-Boch,  or  fecond  lieutenant  general,  is  the  third 
general  officer  of  the  Janizaries.  He  yields  in  nothing  to 
the  fecond  general  officer  or  firft  lieutenant  general,  who  is 
called  Seymer  Bajjy,  in  point  ot  privilege,  authority,  and 
command.  Some  judgment  may  be  foimed  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  Janizaries,  from  the 
rights  and  authority  ot  this  fecond  lieutenant  general,  who 
is  captain  of  the  richeft  company,  namely  that  of  Boluc- 
D ary’s,  and  governs  it  defpotically.  He  is  heir  to  fuch  of 
his  loldiers  as  die  without  children  and  parents,  and  he 
bellows  at  his  plea  fore  on  his  fubaltern  or  fubordinate  officers 
the  governments  of  the  cities  of  war  or  the  offices  called 
Kellurs. 

CHIAIS,  a fe£f  of  Mongols  or  Moors,  inhabiting 
Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  w .e,  as  well  as  the1  modem 
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Terfians  belonging  to  the  fame  clafs,  do  not  confider 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Ofmyn  as  the  lawful  fucceffors  of 
Mahomet,  but  as  ufurpers  ; efteeming  Ali,  the  fon-in-law 
of  Mahomet,  as  the  perfon  who  ought  to  have  immediately 
fucceedeU  to  the  place  of  the  prophet  ; whereas  the  Turks, 
who  are  called  “ Sunnites,”  or  “ Sonnites,”  believe  the  con- 
trary. This  difference  of  belief  is  the  caufe  of  an  irrecon- 
cileable  hatred  between  thefe  people,  which  is  encouraged 
and  cherilhed  by  the  princes  on  both  fides.  See  Shiites. 

CHIALISH,  in  Geography,  called  alfo  Yulduz,  and  by 
the  Turks  Karafhar,  or  the  black  city,  a town  of  Little 
Bucharia. 

CHIAMETLAN,  a province  of  North  America  in 
Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Culican,  on  the  eafl  by 
the  Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Xalafco,  and  on  the  welt  by 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  faid  to  be  37  leagues  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  as  wide  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  foil  is  fertile; 
many  mines  of  filver  are  found  in  the  country  ; and  it  pro- 
duces a great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  The  native 
Indians  are  well  made  and  warlike.  The  river  St.  Jngo  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  here  ; N.  W.  from  the  point  of 
St.  Bias.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Sebaftian. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Mexico  in  the  province  of  the  fame  name;  32J  miles 
N.W.  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.23°4o'.  W.  long,  I0p°  i'. 

Chiametlan- //lands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  220  20'. 
\V.  long.  104°  26'. 

CHIAMPA,  a fmall  maritime  country  of  Afia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  defert  of  Cochinchina,  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  by  the  Indian  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  Cambodia, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a ridge  of  mountains.  Mr. 
Pennant,  after  M.  d’Anville,  calls  this  trad  Ciampa  ; and 
Sir  George  Staunton  (Emb.  vol.  i.  p.  364.)  fubftitutes  Tfi- 
ampa,  and  fays  that  it  appears  from  the  fea,  as  a fandy  trad 
interfeded  with  rocks.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us  from  an 
old  French  narrative,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  call- 
ed Loyes  ; and  are  large,  mufcular  and  well  made,  and  have 
a rcddifh  complexion,  rather  flat  nofe,  and  long  black  hair  ; 
their  drefs  is  very  flight.  'Phe  king  refides  at  Feneri,  the 
capital  : and  was  tributary  to  Cochin-china.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  country  are  cotton,  indigo,  and  bad  liik. 
Their  junks  are  well  built,  and  much  employed  in  filhirig. 

CHIAN  Marble.  See  Marble. 

CHI  ANA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  which  joins 
the  Tiber,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Orvieto. 

CH1ANNI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany  ; 
16  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leghorn. 

CHIANTLA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  ; 100  miles  S.E.  of  Chiapa  dos  Efpagnols. 

CHIAOUS,  among  the  Turks,  are  officers  in  the  corps 
of  Janizaries.  They  are  of  three  kinds  or  defcriptions,  and 
are  diftinguiihed  by  different  furnames.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  the  bas-chiaous,  who  as  captain  of  the  fecond  Oda,  or  com- 
pany, has  the  charge  of  regiftering  thofe  who  enter  into  the 
corps  of  Janizaries.  He  receives  them  by  taking  them  by 
the  ear  and  giving  them  a cuff.  He  inflicts  puniihments  on 
the  guilty,  and  ranges  the  foldiers  in  a line,  when  the  Aga 
is  going  to  pafs,  in  order  that  each  of  them  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  blefs  him,  by  repeating  fome  words  of  the  Alcoran. 
This  bas-chiaous  commands  two  others,  who  are  fubordinate 
to  him,  each  of  whom  is  called  /’ orta-chiaous.  Neither  of 
thefe  is  a captain,  but  rather  a fort  of  lieutenant  or  cap- 
tain-lieutenant. But  their  duty  is  to  caufe  the  fentences 
of  the  captains  againft  delinquent  foldiers  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  For  the  foldiers  of  that  corps  have  the 
Angular  privilege  of  being  judged  by  their  own  proper 
officers,  or  thole  of  their  own  companies.  It  is  alfo  the 
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duty  of  the  1’orta-chiaous  to  dired  the  order  of  march  for 
the  infantry,  and  more  efpeciaily  to  falute  the  firft  with 
hands  joined  when  it  paffes  before  the  general.  Every  bas- 
chiaous  then,  or  captain  of  a company  of  Janizaries,  has  two 
captain-lieutenants,  or  lieutenants  under  his  orders. 

Chiaous,  an  officer  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court,  doing 
the  bufinefs  of  an  ulher. 

The  word,  in  the  original  Tuikilh,  fignifies  envoy. 

tie  bears  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive,  and  has  the  care 
of  prifoners  of  diitindion.  His  badge  is  a ftaff  covered  with 
filver;  and  he  is  armed  with  a fcimiter,  bow,  and  arrow’s. 
The  emperor  ufually  choofes  one  of  this  rank  to  fend  as 
embaffador  to  other  princes.  The  chiaous  are  under  the 
diredion  of  the  chiaous-bafchi,  an  officer  who  affifts  at  the 
divan,  and  introduces  thofe  who  have  bufinefs  there. 

CHIAFA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Mexico  or  New 
Spain  in  North  America  ; bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Tabafco,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Vera-paz,  on  the 
fouth  by  Guatimala,  on  the  fouth-vveft  by  Soconufco,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Guaxaca.  It  is  about  85  leagues  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  its  breadth,  where  it  is  narrowed,  is  about  30,  and 
in  fome  parts  nearly  too.  This  country  abounds  with  forefts 
of  pine,  cyprefs,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  and  wood  vines;  with 
aromatic  gums,  balfam,  liquid  amber,  tacamahaca,  copal, 
and  other  articles,  that  yield  excellent  balfams ; and  alfo 
with  corn,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  wild  cochineal ; together  with 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  as  pears,  apples,  quinces,  &c. ; and 
achiotte  with  which  the  natives  colour  their  chocolate.  Chi- 
apa has  alfo  a great  variety  of  cattle;  and  it  is  particularly 
famous  for  a fine  breed  of  horfes,  in  fuch  eftimation,  that 
they  fend  their  colts  to  Mexico,  at  the  diftance  of  500  miles. 
This  province  teems  with  beads  of  prey,  and  alfo  with  foxes, 
rabbits,  and  wild  hogs.  In  the  hilly  parts,  more  efpeciaily, 
are  fnakes  of  different  forts,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  20 
feet  long,  others  of  a red  colour,  and  ftreaked  with  white 
and  black  ; which  the  Indians  tame  and  even  coil  round 
their  necks.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  of  a fair 
complexion,  courteous  in  their  difpofition  and  manners,  well 
(killed  in  naufic,  painting  and  mechanics,  and  refpedlful  to 
their  fuperiors.  The  country  is  well  watered ; its  principal 
river  is  Chiapa,  which  running  from  the  north  through  the 
country  of  the  Quelenes,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Tabafco. 
This  river  enables  the  Chiapefe  to  carry  on  a confiderable 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which  confifts  chief- 
ly in  cochineal  and  filk  ; and  of  the  la  ft  commodity  the  wives 
of  the  Indians  manufacture  handkerchiefs  of  a;l  colours; 
which  are  purchafed  by  the  Spaniards  and  fent  to  Europe. 
Chiapa  is  reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  as  one  of  their  poore ft 
provinces,  becaufe  it  has  no  mines  or  fand  of  gold,  nor  any 
harbour  on  the  South  fea,  yet  in  fize  it  is  inferior  to  none 
except  Guatimala.  To  the  Spaniards  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance, becaufe  the  ftrength  of  their  empire  in  America  very 
much  depends  upon  it ; and  it  may  be  eafily  entered  by  the 
river  Tabafco,  Puerto  Real,  and  its  vicinity  to  Yucatan. 

Chiapa,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  above  province  : 
the  one  is  fometimes  called  “ Cividad  Real,”  or  the  royal 
city,  and  the  other  “ Chiapa  de  los  Indos,”  inhabited  by 
Spamards.  The  former  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  the  feat  of  the 
judicial  courts.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  in  a plain,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains,  and  almoft  equally  diftant  from 
the  North  and  South  feas,  and  100  leagues  N.  from  Guati- 
mala. The  bilhop’s  revenue  is  8000  ducats  a year.  The 
town  is  neither  populous  nor  rich  ; and  the  Spamfh  gentry 
who  refide  in  it  are  proverbially  proud,  poor,  and  ignorant. 
It  has  feveral  monalteries,  a cathedral  of  eiegant  ftnnfhirc, 
about  400  Spanifh  families,  and  a fauxbourg,  containing 
about  ipo  Indian  families.  The  city  is  governed  by  magif- 
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trates  chofen  among  the  burgeffes  of  the  town,  in  confe- 
-quence  of  a peculiar  privilege  granted  to  them  by  the  king 
of  Spain.  The  principal  commerce  of  this  place  is  cocoa, 
cotton,  and  cochineal.  N.  lat.  170.  W.  long.  96°  40'. 

The  other  town,  called  “ Chiapa  de  los  Indos,”  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians,  is  the  larged:  they  have  in  this  country, 
and  lies  in  a valley  near  the  river  Tabafco,  about  12  leagues 
N.W.  of  “Cividad  Real.”  The  celebrated  Bartholomew  de 
las  Cafas  was  the  firft  bilhop  of  Chiapa.  See  the  biographi- 
cal article  Casas.  The  town  is  large  and  rich,  with  many 
cloifters  and  churches  ; and  no  town  has  a greater  number 
of  Indians  valuing  themfelves  on  their  rank  than  Chiapa. 
On  the  river  they  have  feveral  boats,'  with  which  they  often 
exhibit  Tea-fights  and  fieges.  In  the  environs  are  feveral 
farms  well  flocked  with  cattle,  and  fome  fugar  plantations. 
Wheat  is  brought  hither  from  the  Sparfth  Chiapa  ; and  of 
this  they  make  hard  bifeuit,  which  the  poorer  Spaniards  and 
Indians  carry  about  and  exchange  for  cotton,  wool,  and  fuch 
trifling  things  as  they  want.  In  this  town  there  are  about 
20,000  Indians.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  extreme,  but  the 
nights  are  cool. 

CHIAPPEN,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  favages  in 
the  valley  of  Tunia,  near  Panama  ; being  their  Mars,  or  god 
of  war.  Before  they  fet  out  for  battle,  they  facrifice  flaves 
and  prifoners  in  honour  of  him,  and  befmear  the  body  of  the 
idol  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  In  moft  of  their  enter- 
prifes  they  confult  Chiappen ; and  they  previoufly  undergo 
a penance  for  two  months,  abkaining  front  the  ufe  of  fait 
and  all  commerce  with  women. 

CHIARENZA,  or  Clarence,  in  Geography , a town 
of  European  Turkey,  on  the  welt  coaft  ot  the  Morea,  not 
far  from  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  river  Sillus;  once  a 
confiderable  place,  but  now  almoft  ruined  ; 84  miles  S.W.  of 
Livadia,  and  So  W.  of  Corinth. 

CHIAREZZA,  Ital.  Clearnefs ; a Mujlcal  Term,  one 
of  the  moft  effential  requifites  in  a mufical  compofilion.  The 
definition  of  good  majic , by  that  fpirited  and  inventive  vocal 
compofer,  Galuppi,  more  frequently  called  Buranello,  though 
fhort,  is  very  comprehenfive  . it  confifts  (he  told  the  author 
of  the  Prefent  State  of  Mufic  in  France  and  Italy)  in  vag- 
hezza,  chiarezza,  e huona  modulazione. 

Clearnefs  in  mufic  is  a very  different  quality  from  clearnefs 
in  literature.  In  profe,  verfe,  or  reafoning,  viva  voce,  when 
a thought  has  been  prefented  in  the  moft  appropriate  terms, 
exempt  from  all  extraneous  matter,  but  accompanied  with  the 
acceffories  nectffary  to  its  developement,  and  intelligibility,  it 
is  clear  ; endeavouring  to  be  too  concife  occafions  obfeurity, 
and  in  trying  to  be  clear,  we  become  diffufed  : 

Brevis  ejfe  labor  0, 

Ohfcurus  fio. 

In  literature,  the  greateft  fecret  of  the  art,  is  not  the 
faying  all  that  may  be  faid,  but  to  let  that  be  clearly  con- 
ceived which  is  not  faid.  It  is  totally  different  in  mufic : 
the  moment  we  become  diffufed,  we  ceafe  to  be  clear ; fo 
that  as  the  oppofite  to  clearnefs  in  literature,  is  obfeurity; 
the  oppofite  to  clearnefs  in  mufic,  is  confufioo. 

A mufical  idea,  apart  from  ail  expreffion,  is  not  an  ope- 
ration of  the  mind.  It  arifes  from  a kind  of  inftinft,  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  from  a fentiment  which  tafle  only  direfts ; and 
juft  as  it  fprings  from  the  head  of  the  mufician,  it  is  received 
by  the  audience,  without  the  lead  obfeurity.  We  fpeak 
here  of  fimple  melody,  But  if  harmony  is  added  to  it,  each 
part  increafes  complication,  obfeures  the  principal  idea,  and 
it  is  then  that  clearnefs  is  wanted. 

Each  phrafe  in  mufic  fhould  have  a chara&er.  and  this 
charade*  arifes  from  the  melody.  If  the  accompaniment 
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to  this  melody  forms  another  melody  of  a different  chara&er 
from  the  principal  part,  and  is  interefting,  to  which  fhould 
we  attend  ? there  will  then  be  a confufion. 

To  make  ufe  of  a term  in  painting,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
when  there  are  many  melodies  in  motion  at  once,  we  fhould 
aim  at  tranfparcncy ; the  feveral  parts  fhould  be  heard  through 
each  other. 

M.  Framery,  in  the  Encycl.  Meth.,  has  extended  this  ar- 
ticle, and  pointed  out  the  feveral  caufes  of  confufion  and  ob- 
feurity ; one  of  which  he  fays,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  is 
the  prefent  rage  for  modulation,  which,  deitroys  the  unity  of 
melody,  and  calls  off  the  attention  from  the  melody  to  the 
harmony ; breaks  the  chain  of  thought,  and  drives  from  the 
mind  the  original  motive , and  like  isucs  that  is  too  acid,  or 
too  fweet,  totally  deftroys  the  flavour  of  the  principal  viand. 
See  Transparency,  Melody,  Modulation,  Charg£, 
and  Laboured  Accompaniment. 

Though  clearnefs  is  a common  epithet,  and  well  under- 
flood in  common  things,  it  is  peculiarly  neceflary  to  be  ex- 
plained as  applied  to  mufic.  In  compofitions  of  many  parts, 
when  the  principal  melody  is  not  dillurbed  by  the  too  great 
complication  or  activity  of  the  fubordinate  parts;  when  not 
only  the  principal  melody  is  heard  through  the  reft,  but  that 
every  part  carrying  on  a particular  defign,  can  be  diflin- 
guifhed  without  confufion  ; here  it  is  that  the  word  tranf- 
parent  might  be  ufefully  admitted  into  the  mufical  technica. 
However  numerous  the  parts,  the  principal,  the  bell  or  moft 
interefting  melody  fhould  be  refpedled,  to  whatever  part  it 
may  be  afligned.  When  many  defigns  are  carried  on  at  the 
fame  time,  as  in  double  fugues  with  counter  fubje&s,  in 
writing  which,  as  the  compofer’s  talk  is  different,  fo  is  that 
of  the  hearer;  as  the  fcience  of  the  one  is  on  the  flretch,  fo 
is  the  attention  of  the  other. 

The  compofer  fhould  never  forget  the  place  and  the  audi- 
ence for  which  he  is  at  work.  In  productions  for  the  church, 
where  tranquillity  and  profound  attention  are  fuppofed  to 
reign,  learning  and  complication  are  more  likely  to  be  under- 
flood than  in  a theatre,  where  the  intereft  of  the  drama,  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  the  geftures  of  the  adtors,  and  the 
pomp  of  reprefentation,  all  confpire  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  audience  from  the  labours  of  the  mufical  compofer. 
Thefe  confiderations  not  only  furnifh  an  apology  for  a thin 
fcore  in  opera  fongs,  but  render  it  an  objedl  of  praife. 
Clearnefs  in  dramatic  mufic  is  fo  much  more  neceffary  than 
in>  that  of  the  church  or  even  chamber,  as  the  objedls 
that  diftradt  the  attention  of  the  audience  are  more  nu- 
merous. 

CHIARI,  Fabrizzio,  in  Biography , a painter  and  en- 
graver of  confiderable  reputation  in  his  profeffion,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1621,  and  died  in  1695.  He- made  feveral 
etchings  from  Pouffin,  which,  though  flightly  executed  and 
incorrectly  drawn,  manifeft  the  hand  of  a mafter  ; among 
others  are  the  following,  viz.  “ Mars  and  Venus  in  a Larid- 
fcape,”  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  and  “ Venus  with  Mercury 
and  feveral  children.”  Strutt. 

Chiari, Guiseppe  or  Joseph, an  eminent  hiftorical  pain- 
ter, was  born  at  Rome,  in  1654,  and  having  fludied  the  arts 
of  defiga  under  Galliani,  placed  himfelf  under  the  celebrated 
Carlo  Maratta,  whofe  ftyle  he  copied  and  with  whom  he  fo  in- 
gratiated himfelf,  that  he  was  entrufled  to  finifh  feveral  of  his 
pictures  and  defigns,  and  recommended  to  other  employment. 
As  he  advanced  in  reputation,  he  was  engaged  in  many  great 
hiftorical  works  for  churches  and  palaces,  while  he  cxerciled 
himfelf  in  fancy  compofitions.  His  pictures,  in  which  he 
exhibited  delicacy  of  touch,  an  agreeable  tone  of  colouring, 
and  elegance  and  corred^nefs  of  drawing,  have  been  held  in 
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hiejli  cftimation.  What  he  wanted  in  genius,  fays  Mr.  Fu- 
feli,  he  Rrove  to  fupply  by  indufiry,  moderation,  and  judg- 
ment. He  died  at  Rome  in  1727. 

Chiari,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Breflan, 
between  Brefcia  and  Crema  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Brefcia. 

CHIARO  Scuro,  & Obscuro,  among  Painters.  See 
Clair  obfeure. 

CHIAROMONTE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Noto  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Syracufe. 

CHIASCIO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber, 
near  Torfciano. 

CHIASELLIS,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Friuli,  belonging  to  the  Rate  of  Venice  ; 7 miles  W.  of 
Palma-la-Nuova. 

CHIASMOS,  in  Strident  Greek  Medical  Writers , is  the 
concourfe  or  meeting  of  any  two  things  under  the  form  and 
figure  of  a crofs,  or  the  letter  X chi , whence  it  is  named. 
The  adverbs  »«ri,  and  xiu~uwi,  tignify  the  fame  thing  : 
thus  the  optic  nerves  are  laid  to  meet  ;£iar»xai;>  fo  as  to  crofs 
each  other. 

CHIASTOS,  the  name  of  a bandage  in  Oribalius,  fo 
called  from  its  refembling  a crofs,  or  the  letter  X. 

Chiastos,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with  what  is  utherwife 
Called  diallrlos. 

CHIAVAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Ghilan  ; 120  miles  N.W.  of  Refhd. 

CHIAVARI,  a town  of  Genoa  ; 15  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Brugnato. 

CHIAVENNA,  County  of,  a country  of  Swilferland, 
in  alliance  with  the  Grifons,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rhastian  Alps,  N.  of  the  lake  of  Como  ; about  8 leagues 
long  and  6 wide.  This  county  is  fertile  in  wine  and 
paRures  ; the  inhabitants  raife  a confiderable  quantity  of  filk, 
but  not  corn  fufficient  for  their  wants,  which  they  procure 
of  their  neighbours  for  cattle,  wine,  and  filk.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Catholics,  and  dependent  in  fpiritual  matters  on  the 
bilhop  of  Como.  The  county  of  Chiavenna  came  under  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Grifons  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  Valtehne.  During  the  war  of  the  Valteline, 
it  frequently  changed  its  mafiers  ; but  at  the  peace  of  Milan, 
was  finally  refiored  to  the  Grifons.  It  is  ruled,  like  the  other 
provinces,  by  a Grifon  governor,  under  the  name  of  commif- 
fary,  whofe  power  in  fome  inRances  is  lefs  limited  than  that 
of  the  judges  of  the  Valteline.  The  criminal  court  of  juRice 
is  formed  by  the  commifiary  and  the  afiefibr,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  commifiary,  from  three  candidates  nominated  by  the 
county.  He  muR  attend  all  examinations,  concur  in  order- 
ing torture  for  the  convitfion  of  a criminal,  be  prefent  when 
it  is  iufli&ed,  and  ratify  the  final  fentence  ; but  as  the  afiefibr 
owes  his  place  to  the  commifiary,  and  fiiares  in  his  exadlions, 
he  is  a mere  cypher,  and  feldom  ventures  to  exert  his  right  of 
interpofing  a negative.  This  circumRance  renders  the  courts 
of  juRice  in  Chiavenna  more  uniformly  iniquitous  than  ever 
thofe  of  the  Valteline ; for  the  clofe  union  between  the  com- 
miflary  and  afiefibr  almolt  precludes  a chance  of  rearefs,  and 
gives  unbounded  fcope  to  opprefiion.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding eRablilhed  in  this  court  of  juRice  is  fimilarto  that  of 
the  Valteline,  which  fee.  In  civil  caufes  the  commifiary  re- 
ceives 5 per  cent,  of  the  contefied  property,  and  an  appeal 
from  his  decifion  may  be  fubmitted  to  the  fyndicate. 

Chiavenna,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  and  upon  the  fide  of  a mountain,  and  contains 
about  3000  perfons.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  but  little 
commerce.  The  principal  article  of  exportation,  excepting 
the  Rone-pots  called  “ Lavezzi,”  is  raw  filk,  of  which  the 
whole  country  produces  about  3600  pounds.  A manufac- 
ture of  filk  Rockings,  the  only  one  in  the  town,  has  been 


lately  efiabiiihed.  Tire  neighbouring  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards  ; but  the  wine  is  of  a meagre  fort,  and  only  a fmail 
quantity  of  it  is  exported.  The  great  fupport  of  Chiavenna 
is  the  tranfport  of  merchandife  ; — this  town  being  the  prin- 
cipal communication  between  the  Milanefe  and  Germany, 
and  from  hence  the  goods  are  fent  either  by  Coire  into  Ger- 
many, or  through  Pregalia  and  the  Engadinas  into  the  Ty- 
rol. A duty  is  laid  by  the  Grifons  upon  all  the  merchandife 
which  pafies  through  Chiavenna ; but  it  is  fo  fmail,  that  the 
whole  cuRoms,  including  thofe  in  the  Valteline,  are  farmed 
for  17,000  florins,  or  about  1260/.  per  annum. 

The  principal  objeft  of  curiofity  in  the  environs  is  the  for- 
trefs  in  ruins,  feated  upon  the  fummit  of  a rock,  which  over- 
looks the  town,  once  celebrated  for  its  almoll  impregnable 
flrength.  The  RrongeR  part  of  the  fortrefs  was  confiru&ed 
upon  an  infulated  rock,  rent,  as  fome  fuppofe,  from  the  con- 
tiguous mountain,  by  a violent  convulfion  of  nature.  Others 
fuppofe  that  the  feparation  of  this  rock  was  the  work  of  art, 
and  afcribe  it  to  the  order  of  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  in  1343. 
The  length  is  above  250  feet,  the  height  about  200,  and  the 
greatefi  diltar.ee  from  the  adjoining  rock  about  20.  Clofe 
to  Chiavenna  is  a rock  of  afoejlos.  Coxe’s  Travels,  See. 
vol.  iii. 

CHIAE1LSA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  ofTlaf- 
cala  ; 20  miles  S.  XV.  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

CHIAVORIO,  2 town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia;  8 miles  S.  of  Tarvis. 

CHIAUSI,  among  the  Turks,  officers  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  vizirs,  bafiiaws,  and  other  great  men;  the  orders 
for  doing  which  the  grand  feigrrior  fends  them  wrapped  up 
in  a black  cloth,  on  the  reception  of  which  they  immediately 
perform  their  office.  SeeCHiAOus. 

CHIBARA  t A 1 Kiamen,  in  Geography,  a poR  of  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary  ; 6 leagues  N.  of  Geho. 

CHIBI,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  the  domeflic  cat  in  Pa- 
raguay, according  to  Mr.  d’Azara,  in  his  hi  Rory  of  the 
quadrupeds  of  that  country.  It  is  alfo  called  by  others 
mlaracaya. 

CHIBIGOUAZON,  or  Mbaracaya-gouazou,  the 
great  cat,  the  name  by  which  the  people  of  Paraguay  difiin- 
guilh  the  ocelot,  according  to  M.  d’Azara. 

CHICA,  or  Chicha,  liquor  ufed  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America,  in  the  provinces  of  Quko,  Peril,  &c.  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas,  and  Rill  very  common.  The  me- 
thod of  making  it  is  this : they  Reep  the  maize  in  water  till 
it  begins  to  fprout,  and  then  fpread  it  in  the  fun,  where  it 
is  thoroughly  dried  ; after  which  they  roaR  and  grind  it, 
and  of  the  flour  they  make  a decoftion  of  any  Rrength  at 
pleafure.  It  is  then  put  into  jars  or  cafks,  with  a propor- 
tional quantity  of  water.  On  the  fecond  or  third  day  it  be- 
gins to  ferment,  and  when  that  fermentation  is  completed, 
about  two  or  three  days  more,  they  deem  it  fit  for  drinking. 
It  is  reckontd  very  cooling ; and  it  is  alfo  inebriating. 
Among  other  medical  properties  that  are  aferibed  to  it,  they 
fay  it  is  diuretic;  and  to  the  ufe  of  this  liquor  the  Indians 
are  fuppofed  to  be  indebted  for  their  being  Rrangers  to  the 
Rrangury  or  gravel. 

CHICABEE,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  N.  America, 
in  the  Rate  of  New  England. 

CHICAL,  in  Zoology.  According  to  Hafl'elquilf" this  is 
the  name  of  the  common  jackal  in  Turkey. 

CHICALY,  or  Chical y-ch icaly,  in  Ornithology , a 
bird  very  common  in  the  woods  of  the  ifihmus  of  Panama. 
It  is  deferibed  by  Wafer,  (Dampier’s  Voyage)  as  a bird 
of  great  beauty.  Bachelier  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  (Vov.  aux 
Indes  Occidentales).  The  note  of  this  bird,  according  to 
thefe  writers,  approaches  that  of  the  cuckow;  but  fharper, 
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and  more  rapid.  The  plumage  is  elegantly  di verified  with 
a variety  of  lively  colours,  as  rtd,  blue,  &c. ; the  tail  is  long, 
and  the  bird  carries  it  in  a ftraight  direchon  like  the  cock. 

It  lives  on  wild  fruits,  inhabits  trees,  and  is  rarely  feen 
on  the  ground.  Some  ornilhologilts  have  imagined  this  to 
be  a fpecies  of  Ara,  but  the  true  genus  does  not  appear  to 
be  correftly  afeertained. 

CHIC  AM  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  America  in 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  and  jurifdidfion  or  intendancy  of 
Truxillo  ; the  water  of  which  is  diftributed  to  the  adjacent 
country  by  canals,  and  ferves  to  render  them  productive,  in 
^reat  plenty  of  fugar-canes,  grapes,  and  fruits  oi  different 
kinds,  both  European  and  Creole,  and  particularly  maize. 
From  the  banks  of  the  river  Lambayeque  to  Choco,  fugar- 
canes  flourifh  near  all  the  other  rivers;  but  none  of  them 
equal  in  goodnefs  or  quantity  thofe  near  the  river  Chi- 
cam  a . 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanery,  in  Law,  an  abufe  of  ju- 
diciary proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  caufe,  and  deceive 
or  impofe  on  the  judge,  or  the  parties. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  ciccutn,  the  Jhtn  of  a pomegra- 
nate ; whence  the  Spaniards  formed  their  chico,  little,  fender  ; 
chicane  being  converfant  about  trifles. 

The  French  call  folicitors,  attorneys,  &c.  gens  de  chi- 
cane. 

Chicane  is  alfo  applied  in  the  fchonls,  to  vain  fophifms,. 
diftindlions,  and  fubtilties,  which  immortalize  difputes, 
and  obfeure  the  truth:  as,  the  chicane  of  courts  does  juf- 
tice. 

CHICANES  de  fojfee,  chicanery  of  the  ditch  or  foffee,  in 
Military  Language,  very  ferious  and  fometimes  very  bloody 
contrivances,  ltratagems,  and  attempts  between  the  befiegers 
and  the  befieged,  when  the  former  endeavour  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  the  covert- way  and  the  ditches.  Be- 
fides  intrepidity  and  refolution  on  the  part,  of  both,  a good 
deal  of  coolnefs,  intelligence,  and  invention  is  required  in 
thofe  who  conduct,  on  fuch  occafions,  either  the  attack  or 
defence.  The  night  is  generally  chofen  for  fuch  enter- 
prifes. 

CHICANGA,or  CHACANGA.in  Geography,  a kingdom 
of  Africa,  which  was  formerly  a part  of  the  country  of 
Monomotapa,  rich  in  gold  mines.  It  is  called  “ Manica”  from 
the  principal  town,  which  is  fituatedon  the  river  Sofala,  in 
S.  lat.  20°  ifi'.  E.  long.  28°. 

CHICAPEE,  or  Chtckabee,  a fmall  river  of  North 
America,  in  the  ftate  of  Malfachufetts,  which  rifes  from  fe- 
veral  ponds  in  Worcefter  county,  and  running  S.W.  unites 
with  Ware  river,  and  6 miles  farther  it  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Conne&icut  at  Springfield. 

CHICAS,  Chichas,  or  Tarija,  a jurifdi&ion  of  South 
America,  in  the  audience  of  Charcas,  and  belonging  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Plata,  about  30  leagues  S.  of  Plata  ; the 
greateft extent  of  which  is  about  35  leagues.  This  is  now 
a province  of  the  new  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
temperature  of  this  diftri£t  is  various,  fome  parts  of  it  being 
hot  and  others  cold  ; and  hence  it  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing corn,  fruits,  and  cattle.  This  country  every  where 
abounds  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver ; and  efpecially  that  part 
called  Chocayas.  Between  this  province  and  the  country 
inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  runs  the  large  river  Tipuanys, 
the  fands  of  which,  being  mixed  with  gold,  are  wafhed  like 
thofe  of  the  river  Caravaga.  The  gold  mines  in  Chicas  and 
Tarija,  by  the  ftatement  of  Helms,  are  4;  the  filver  mines  5 ; 
and  it  has  1 lead  mine. 

CHICCAMOGGA,  a large  creek  of  North  America, 
which  runs  north-wefterly  into  Tenneffee  river.  Its  mouth 
is  6 miles  above  the  Whirl,  and  about  27  S.W.  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Hiwaffee.  N.  lat.  jjp'  18’.  The  Cbiccamog 
ga  Indian  towns  lie  on  this  creek  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tenneffee.  See  Chickamages. 

CPIICHA.  See  Jesso. 

CHICHACOTTA,  a poft  on  the  frontier  of  Bootan,  in 
the  track  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  ; which  was  rendered  famous 
by  being  an  object  of  contell  between  the  Britifh  troops,  and 
the  people  of  Bootan,  in  the  war  carried  on  upon  their  fron- 
tier in  the  year  1772.  As  a fortification,  it  was  then,  a . it 
is  at  this  day,  a large  oblong  fquare  encompaflfed  by  a high 
bank,  and  thick  (tockade.  The  Bootans  defended  it  with 
obftinacy,  and  a battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity,  in  which 
they  dilplayed  much  perfonal  courage;  though  itwas  impofii- 
ble  they  could  long  contend  againft  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
firelocks  and  cannon  over  matchlocks,  the  fabre,  and  the 
bow.  But  though  they  were  compelled  to  give  way,  they 
madeChichacotta,  for  a confiderable  time  after,  a poft  of  dan- 
ger and  alarm,  which  the  Britifh  troops  were  obliged  alter- 
nately to  poilefs  and  relinquifh,  till  they  were  finally  driven 
back,  and  purfued  beyond  Buxadewar  or  Paffaka.  It  was 
reftored  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  and  now  conftitutes  the 
Bootan  frontier.  The  houfe  in  the  fort,  to  which  captain 
Turner  was  conducted  in  his  embaffy  to  Tibet,  was  of  a 
totally  different  conftrudtion  from  any  in  Bengal.  The  firft 
apartment,  to  which  the  afeent  was  by  a wooden  ladder,  was 
elevated  about  8 feet  from  the  ground,  and  fupported  on 
forked  props : bamboos,  refting  011  the  forks,  ferved  as 
beams  : the  floor  of  one  room  was  formed  by  mats  of  fplit 
bamboo,  that  of  the  other  by  pieces  of  plank  from  3 to  6 
feet  long,  and  1,  or  I5  broad,  hewn  by  the  axe,  and  laid  on 
beams  of  fir.  A prop  rofe  from  the  center  of  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  roof,  which  was  of  thatch  ; and  the  Tides  of  the 
room  were  cncompaffed  by  fplit  bamboos,  interwoven  lattice- 
wife,  fo  as  to  leave  interlaces  for  the  admiflion  of  light  and 
air.  The  apartments  were  divided  by  reeds  placed  upright, 
confined  at  top  between  two  flat  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  reft- 
ing at  bottom  in  a groove.  In  the  whole  fabric  there  was 
no  iron  ; the  thatch  was  very  low,  projecting  confiderably  be- 
yond the  walls  ; fo  that  the  rooms  were  equally  defended 
from  the  rain  and  fun.  N.  lat.  26°  35'.  E.  long.  89°  35'. 
Turner’s  Embafiy,  &c.  p.  19. 

CHICH'E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  the  diftritt  of  Thouars  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of 
Breffuire. 

CHICHEROBE,  a town  of  America  in  the  ftate  of 
Georgia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Tugeloo. 

CHICHESTER,  a city  of  Suffex  in  England,  is  raifed 
on  the  fite  of  a Roman  ftationfon  ground  a little  elevated  in 
the  midft  of  a very  level  tract  of  country.  The  four  prin- 
cipal ftreets,  which  are  tolerably  wide,  and  paved,  branch 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  in  lines 
bearing  direCt  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  At  the  end  of  each  of  thefe  ftreets  was  formerly  a 
fortified  gateway  : but  thefe  have  been  deftroyed,  and  of  the 
ancient  embattled  wall  which  formerly  environed  the  city, 
only  fome  portions  remain.  The  principal  of  them  is  on  the 
north  fide,  where  a fpacious  terrace  was  raifed  about  the 
year  1725.  This  being  covered  with  fine  gravel  and  fhaded 
by  a row  of  lofty  elm  trees,  affords  an  ornament  to  the  city, 
and  a pleafant  promenade  to  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
circumference  of  this  place  within  the  walls  is  about  422 
perches,  or  6963  feet,  embracing  an  area  of  between  100 
and  10 1 acres  of  land. 

That  Chichefter  was  a Roman  ftation  appears  evident 
from  the  termination  of  its  prefent  name,  and  from  feveral 
relics  peculiar  to  the  Romans  that  have  been  found  here  at 
different  times.  In  the  year  1727  a teffellated  pavement 
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was  d'ifeovered  near  the  epifcopal  palace  : and  Mr.  Hay,  in 
his  recent  Hiftory  of  Chichefter,  fays  it  was  the  reiidence  of 
the  Roman  propraetor,  and  that  a heathen  temple  was  eredl- 
ed  here.  On  a place  called  the  Revile,  near  the  city,  are  the 
veftiges  of  a large  encampment,  the  earth-works  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hay,  extend  about  three  miles  in  length, 
by  one  in  breadth  ; but  the  Chichefter  guide  Hates  with 
more  probability  that  it  is  an  oblong  fquare,  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  Roman 
name  of  this  ftation  was  Regni  or  Regnnm. 

During  the  Saxon  dynafty  the  name  was  changed  to 
Ciffa-cefter,  from  Ciffa,  a king  of  the  South  Saxons,  who,  af- 
ter a long  reign  of  74  years,  died  A. D.  57 7.  From  this 
period  Ciffa-cefter  continued  the  feat  of  the  monarchs  of 
this  difiridt  for  above  300  years,  and  was  attacked  at  different 
times,  by  the  krngs  of  Weffcx,  and  by  the  piratical  Danes. 
At  the  Roman  conqueft,  there  were,  according  to  the  domef- 
day  book,  one  church  and  above  ico  dwelling  houfes  within 
the  walls ; and  foon  after  that  event,  H'ngh  de  Montgo- 
mery was  created  by  the  conqueror,  earl  of  Chichefter  and 
Arundel.  To  fecure  himfelf  in  tlufe  poffeffions  he  raifed 
caftles,  and  augmented  the  fortifications  of  the  former  place. 
Camden  ftates  that  ChicheHer  was  taxed  at  this  time  with 
15/.  per  annum  for  the  king,  and  10/.  for  the  earl.  The 
latter  having  obtained  leave  of  his  monarch  to  eRablifh  a fee 
in  his  newly  acquired  town,  granted  the  whole  fouth  well 
quarter  of  it  to  Stigandus,  who  was  the  twenty-fecond  ab- 
bot or  bifhop  of  Selfea,  and  the  fir  ft  of  Chichefter.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  or  three  churches  were  eredted  here,  and  fuc- 
ceflively  deftroyed,  before  the  prefent  cathedral  was  founded. 
This  is  Hated  by  Mr.  Hay  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
prelacy  of  Bilhop  Seffrid,  who,  “ affifted  by  fix  other  pre- 
lates, confecrated  the  church  on  the  fecond  of  the  ides  (i.  e. 
the  1 2th  day)  of  September  A.  D.  1 189.”  ( Hijlory  of  Chi- 
chefter,  Svo.  p.  417).  Judging  from  the  Hyles  of  archi- 
tedlure  which  prevail  in  this  building,  and  from  fome  auxili- 
ary circumftances,  we  fhould  rather  coincide  with  dean  Lit- 
tleton, in  attributing  to  bifhop  Ralph  the  “ greateft  part  of 
the  infide  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  tranfept.”  This  bifhop 
was  infialled  in  1091 ; he  began  the  church  in  1 1 15,  and  died 
in  1123.  He  fignalized  himfelf  not  fo  much  for  his  build- 
ings, as  for  his  energy  and  fpirit  in  refifiing  the  papal  en- 
croachments which  were  then  attempted  to  be  made  under 
the  legation  of  Cardinal  de  Crefna,  whole  fhameful  exit 
from  this  kingdom  is  noticed,  and  juftly  reprobated  by  Hume, 
Henry,  &c.  in  their  hiftories  of  England.  Bilhop  Ralph 
appears  to  have  been  liberally  affifted  in  the  progrefs  of  his 
cathedral  by  Henry  I.  In  the  year  1 187,  a devaftat- 
iug  fire  deHroyed  nearly  the  whole  city  of  ChicheHer  ; and 
the  wood  work  with  fome  other  parts  of  the  cathedral  was 
confumed,  or  confiderably  injured.  This  damage  was, 
however,  repaired  by  Bifhop  SefFrid  and  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors  ; one  of  whom  was  the  famous  biftiop  Poore,  who  was 
tranflated  from  this  fee  to  that  of  Sarum  in  1217,  where  he 
exerted  and  difplayed  his  knowledge  of,  and  tafte  for,  archi- 
tectural fcience  in  defigning  the  prefent  magnificent  fabric  at 
the  latter  city.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  principal 
additions  of  ChicheHer  cathedral,  which  are  eafiiy  diftin- 
guifhable  by  pointed  arches  and  their  correfponding  decora- 
tions, were  completed  about  this  time.  The  fpires  of  this, 
and  that  at  Salifbury  are  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  the  fame  perfon,  and  their  general  refemblance  feems  to 
juflify  the  conclufion.  Both  of  thefe  are,  however,  of  a date 
much  later  than  any  other  parts  of  the  fabrics,  but  are  both 
trifling  variations  of  that  ftyie  which  prevailed  during  the 
long  and  pious  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  the  artificers  and 
ecclefiaftics  were  animated  by  the  fame  enthufiaftic  ardour 
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of  emulation.  The  ornaments  of  the  interior  of  this  cathe- 
dral, the  Halls  of  tiie  choir,  and  the  taftelefs  paintings  on  the 
ceilings,  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time  of  bifhop 
Sherburn,  who  was  tranflated  to  this  fee  in  1508.  This  pre- 
late was  employed  many  years  by  Henry  VII.  in  a diplo- 
matic capacity,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  into  England 
an  Italian  artift  of  the  name  of  Bernardo,  who  was  commif- 
fioned  to  produce  an  hiftorical  painting  on  large  pannels 
of  oak,  and  which  were  to  occupy  both  fides  of  the  fouth 
tranfept  of  Chichefter  cathedral.  It  was  intended  .to  repre- 
fent  the  founders  and  benefadtors  of  the  church.  This  pic- 
ture, or  thefe  pictures,  though  extremely  bad  as  works  of 
art,  are  very  curious  fpecimens  of  early  portrait  painting, 
and  may  perhaps  be  confidered  among  the  earlieft  examples 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  eaft  end  of  this  cathedral 
has  totally  loft  its  original  charadler  : as  the  chapel  of  the 
virgin  is  converted  into  a library  beneath  which  are  large 
vaults  for  the  Richmond  family,  and  for  that  of  Wadding- 
ton  ; alfo  a cemetery  for  that  of  Millar.  A large  number 
of  monuments  is  affixed  to  different  parts  of  the  cathedral, 
many  of  which  are  not  only  ugly  in  themfeives,  but  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  liability  and  beauty  of  the  building. 
One  monument  among  thefe  deferves  particular  notice,  as  a 
memorial  to  genius,  and  a fpecimen  of  Englifh  talent.  This 
was  eredled  by  a fubfctiption  raifed  among  the  citizens,  to 
commemorate  the  name  and  charadler  of  Collins  the  poet, 
who  was  a native  of  this  place.  The  monument  is  by  Mr. 
Flaxman,  who  has  difplayed  his  ufual  tafte  and  talent  in  its 
defign  and  execution.  Here  are  fome  other  marble  monu- 
ments by  the  fame  artift.  The  fize,  &c.  of  Chichefter  ca- 
thedral may  be  eftimated  by  the  following  meafurements. 
From  eaft  to  weft,  410  feet  ; crofs  aifles,  or  tranfept  from 
north  to  fouth,  13 1 feet;  breadth  of  body  and  aifles  at 
the  weft  end  91  feet ; height  of  the  central  tower  and 
fteeple  270  feet,  which  is  134  feet  lefs  than  that  of  Salifbu- 
ry ; height  of  towers  at  weft  Ad  95  feet,  and  of  another 
tower,  which  ftands  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  church,  107 
feet;  height  of  the  roof,  or  vaulting  61  feet.  The  four 
fides  of  the  cloifters  are  refpedlively  120,  100,  and  108 
feet. 

Tire  walls  of  the  city  inclofe  fix  parifhes  : and  without  the 
walls  are  two  other  parifhes.  Belides  the  churches  here  is  a 
fine  ancient  market  crofs , a guildhall,  a market-houfe,  and 
council  chamber,  a work-houfe,  a theatre,  a cuftom-houfe, 
the  bifhop’s  palace,  a free  fchool-houfe,  and  fome  chapels. 
The  crofs,  an  elegant  odlangular  ftrudture,  highly  orna- 
mented, was  built  by  bifhop  Story,  who  was  advanced  to 
this  fee  in  1475.  “ There  is  a degree  of  grandeur  in  the  de- 
fign, and  elegance  of  execution  in  this  crofs,  fuperior  to  any 
other  ftrudture  of  the  fame  clafs  in  England.”  A Plan  with 
details,  &c.  of  it  is  given  in  the  Architedlural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i,  4to.  The  guildhall  is  a lpacious 
ancient  building,  fituated  in  a retired  part  of  the  city  : here 
was  a nunnery,  founded  by  William  dean  of  Chichefter,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  now  converted  into  an  hof- 
pital  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  is 
fupported  by  revenues  from  feveral  valuable  eftates.  With- 
in its  walls  is  a neat  chapel.  The  bifhop’s  palace  is  a large 
pile  of  building,  and  the  gardens  are  fpacious.  The  river 
Havant  nearly  encircles  the  city,  and  is  navigable  for  fmall 
veffels  : but  the  quay  or  harbour  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  city  wails.  In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  an  add  was  ob- 
tained to  widen  and  deepen  the  river  up  to  the  city  ; but 
this  has  not  yet  been  effedled. 

Chichefter  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Edward  I. ; and  by  charter  granted,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  A.D.  1685,  it  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
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'recorder,  and  33  common  councilmen.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  who  are  ele&ed  by  the  inhabitants  pay- 
ing l'cot  and  lot,  and  certain  freemen,  in  all  amounting  to 
about  620  voters.  Befides  the  mayor,  who  is  eledted  from 
the  aldermen,  here  are  four  juflices  of  the  peace,  before  whom 
and  the  mayor  moft  of  the  petty  caufes  and  litigations  are 
tried. 

Here  are  two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednefday  and  Satur- 
day: and  every  Wednefday  fortnight  the  market  is  very 
large.  Here  are  alfo  five  annual  fairs.  This  city  is  62 
miles  S.W.  from  London:  and  contains  831  houfes,  and 
4744  inhabitants.  Hay’s  Hiftory  of  Chichefter,  8vo. 
J 804. 

About  two  miles  and  half  N.  of  Chichefter  is  the  village 
of  Lavant,  near  which  is  a feat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  has  another  at  Rawmere,  and  another  at 
Good-wood,  about  4 miles  from  the  city.  Four  miles  N.E. 
of  Chichefter  is  Weft  Stoke , the  cheerful  refidence  of  lord 
George  Lenox.  A fhort  diftance  hence  is  Wejl  Dean  the 
feat  of  Lord  Selfea. 

Chichester,  Upper  and  Lower , two  townftiips  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  county  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Chichester,  a fmall  town/hip  of  Rockingham  county 
in  New  Hamplhire,  about  35  miles  N.W.  of  Exeter,  and  43 
from  Portfmouth.  It  lies  on  Suncook  river;  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1727,  and  contains  491  inhabitants. 

CHICHICHOCO,  a mountain  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  being  a branch  of  the  fnowy  moun- 
tain of  Carguairalo,  and  one  of  the  ftations  in  the  Cordille- 
ras of  the  Andes,  where  the  Spanilh  aftronomers  fixed  a iig- 
nal  in  meafuring  the  degree  of  a meridian.  Whilft  they 
were  in  this  ltation,  an  earthquake  occurred,  which  reached 
4 leagues  round  the  country. 

CHICHICTLI,  in  Ornithology.  See  Strix  chichi  Bit. 
Lam. 

CHICHILTOTOTL,  the  Mexican  name  of  the  filver- 
beaked  tanager,  tanagra  bee  d’ argent  of  Sonnini. 

CHI-CHOW,  in  Geography , an  ifland  of  the  China  fea, 
not  far  from  Formofa,  which  in  reality  confiils  of  two 
fmall  iflands  clofe  to  each  other.  The  fouth  coaft  of  this 
ifland,  on  Dalrymple’s  chart,  is  in  N.  lat.  22°  13',  but  by 
the  obfervations  of  captain  Marchand,  who  anchored  in  the 
Solide  under  this  ifland,  its  S.  coaft  is  in  N.  lat.  220  4'  or  3'. 

CHICHLEY,  Henry,  in  Biography , an  Englifh  bifhop, 
born  of  obfeure  parents  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  Northampton- 
fhire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  from  whence 
he  was  admitted  at  New  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  by 
whom,  in  the  year  1402,  he  was  promoted  firft  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salifbury,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  to  the 
chancellorfhip  of  that  diocefe.  His  various  talents  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  and 
V.  in  various  important  negociations.  He  was  fent  embaf- 
fador  to  pope  Gregory  XII.  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
advancement  to  the  papacy ; the  bifhopric  of  St.  David’s 
becoming  vacant  during  his  abfence,  he  was  promoted  to 
that  lee  by  the  pope,  who  confecrated  him  with  his  own 
hands.  In  1414,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury. The  commons  having  addrefled  the  king  to  feize 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  church,  archbifhop  Chichley  em- 
ployed his  talents  to  divert  the  ftorm.  He  advifed  the 
clergy  to  grant  the  king  a large  fubfidy,  and  then  enflamed 
the  ambition  of  the  monarch  to  lay  claim  to  the  provinces  of 
France  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeceffor.  He  wentoverto 
France  with  the  king,  and  on  his  return  before  his  fovereign, 


he  caufed  abundance  of  proceffions  to  be  made  for  obtaining 
the  favour  of  heaven  upon  his  arms,  and,  at  the  many  fynods 
which  he  held,  exhorted  his  brethren  to  open  their  purfes 
freely  in  fupport  of  fo  juft  and  neceflary  a war.  Fie  was  fre- 
quently with  the  king  in  his  camp,  and  was  prefent  with 
him  at  Paris  after  the  furrender  of  that  capital.  In  1421, 
he  crowned  queen  Catherine  in  London,  and  during  that 
year  he  baptized  prince  Henry,  who,  when  he  came  to  the 
crown,  ever  treated  him  with  a fort  of  filial  refpeft.  During 
the  minority  of  that  prince  he  was  nominated  firft  privy- 
connfellor,  but  never  exhibited  any  inclination  to  engage  in 
matters  of  ftate,  confining  himfelf  to  his  ecclefiaftical  func- 
tions. He  founded  a noble  college  and  large  hofpital  at  his 
birth-place,  and  endowed  them  with  ample  revenues, 
which  were  confiderably  augmented  by  his  two  brothers,  who 
were  aldermen  of  London.  In  1426,  pope  Martin  V.  ex- 
hibited fome  tokens  of  difpleafure  againft  the  archbifhop  for 
having  vigoroufly  oppofed  certain  encroachments  made  by 
the  fee  of  Rome.  The  prelate  was  obliged  to  make  his 
conceflions  before  he  could  be  reftored  to  favour.  He  was 
a liberal  bentfa&or  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  college  of  All-Souls,  one  ol  the  nobleft 
foundations  in  the  univerfity.  He  likewife  difplayed  much 
munificence  by  contributing  large  fums  in  adorning  and  im- 
proving the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  and  for  building  Croy- 
don church,  and  the  bridge  at  Rochefter.  This  prelate, 
who  was  greatly  refpefted,  died  in  1443,  and  was  buried  in 
a monument  which  he  had  himfelf  erected  in  Canterbury 
cathedral. 

CHICINCE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania;  S 
miles  N.  of  Rohaezow. 

CFIICK  Pea , in  Botany.  See  Cicer. 

CHICKAHOMINY,  in  Geography , a fmall  navigable 
river  of  America,  in  Virginia.  At  its  mouth  in  James  river, 
37  miles  from  Point  Comfort,  in  Chefapeak  bay,  is  a bar, 
which  has  only  12  feet  water  at  common  flood-time.  Veflels 
of  fix  tons  burden  may  go  32  miles  up  the  river. 

CHICKAMACOMICO,  a creek  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maryland,  and  county  of  Dorchefter,  which  runs 
foutberly  between  the  towns  of  Middle-town  and  Vienna, 
and  difeharges  itfelf  into  Fiihing  bay. 

CHICKAMAGES,  a denomination  given  to  part  of 
the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  in  America,  which  occupies 
five  villages  on  the  Tenneflee  river.  See  Chiccamogga. 

CHICKASAW,  an  American  creek,  which  falls  from 
the  Eaft  into  the  Wabafh,  2r  little  below  fort  St.  Vincent. 
— Alfo,  a river  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Miffifippi, 
on  the  eaft  lide,  104  miles  N.  from  the  mouth  of  Margot 
and  67  S.W.  of  Mine-au-fer.  The  lands  here  are  excellent, 
and  covered  with  a variety  of  ufeful  timber,  canes,  &c. 
This  river  may  be  afeended,  during  high  floods,  upwards  of 
30  miles,  with  boats  of  feveral  tons  burden. 

Chickasaw  Bluff  lies  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi,  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  N.  Iat. 
350.  In  1793,  the  Spaniards  fuddenly  built  a ftrong  fort  in 
this  place  ; but  it  was  given  up  by  a treaty  of  1796. 

CHICKASAWS,  a famous  nation  of  Indians,  who  inha- 
bit the  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffifippi,  on  the  head 
branches  of  the  Tombigbec,  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  and  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Cha&aws.  This  territory  is  an  extenfive 
plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fprings,  and  of  a pretty 
good  foil.  They  have  feven  towns,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  in  N.  lat.  340  23'.  W.  long.  89°  30'.  The  num- 
ber of  perfons,  formerly  occupying  this  diftrict,  was  reckoned 
to  be  1725  ; and  of  thefe  575  are  faid  to  have  been  war- 
riors. 
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CHICKEN,  in  Ornithology , the  young  of  the  gallinaceous 
order  of  birds,  and  efpecially  of  the  common  hen.  Chickens 
require  no  meat  for  two  days  after  they  are  hatched  : and 
they  are  firft  fed  with  fmall  oat  meal,  dry  or  fteeped  in  milk, 
and  the  crumbs  of  white  bread  : and  as  they  acquire  ftrength, 
with  curds,  cheefe-parings,  & c.  Green  chives  chopped 
with  their  food  will  preferve  them  from  the  rye,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  head  : and  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  furniih  them 
with  a proper  fupply  of  clean  water.  In  order  to  have  fat 
crammed  chickens,  they  fhould  be  cooped  up  when  the  hen 
forfakes  them,  and  fed  with  wheat-meal  mixed  with  milk, 
and  made  into  a pafte  : this  diet  will  fatten  them  in  about  a 
fortnight.  See  Cock,  Fowl,  and  Hatching. 

CHICKEN-POX,  in  Medicine.  See  Varicella. 

CHICKWEED,  in  Botany.  See  Alsine  and  Ar.enar.ia. 

Chickweed,  Bajlard.  See  Bufonia. 

Chickweed,  Water.  See  Callitriche. 

CHICLANA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  La  Mancha  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Ubeda. 

CHICOCKA,  in  Mythology , an  idol  of  the  African 
negroes,  fuppofed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  dead.  His 
ftatue,  compofed  of  wood,  is  eredled  near  their  burial- 
places. 

CHICOMUZELO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Chiapa  ; remarkable  for  a cave  which  has 
a narrow  entrance,  but  is  fpacious  within,  having  a flagnant 
lake,  of  clear  water,  two  fathoms  deep  towards  the  banks. 

CHICOMXEN,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ilate  of 
Maryland;  38  miles  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

CHICORACEOUS,  in  Botany.  M.  Vaillant  divides 
plants  with  compofite  flowers  into  three  claffes  or  families; 
the  cynarocepha/ous,  the  corymliferous , and  the  chicoraceuus . 

CHICO  REE,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  the 
French  colledfors  to  a variety  of  fliells  which  are  furniflied 
with  foliated  proceffes,  as  in  the  Murex  ramofus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  collectors  in  this  country  dillinguifh  the  fame  kind  of 
fhells  by  the  general  appellation  of  endives,  which  literally 
have  the  fame  meaning  as  the  French  chicoree.  With  fcienti- 
fic  collectors  fuch  indefinite  terms  are  not  however  adopted,  as 
fhells  of  very  different  genera  are  comprehended  under  this 
title,  although  the  greater  number  of  them  are  murices. 

CHICOVA,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  or  diflriCt  of 
Africa,  having  on  the  north,  Butua  ; on  the  weft,  Bororos, 
and  on  the  fouth  Mocaranga,  called  Monomotapa.  This 
kingdom  is  reported  by  travellers  to  abound  with  filver 
mines.  The  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  feated  op  the  river 
Zambezi,  which  inundates  the  country  like  the  Nile,  except 
in  the  month  of  April.  S.  lat.  1$°  40'.  E.  long.  2gp  30'. 

CHICOYNEAU,  Michel,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Blois,  ftudied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  was  admitted 
doftor  in  that  faculty  on  the  6th  of  October,  1652.  In 
1659,  on  the  death  of  James  Durant,  he  fucceeded  to  the 
profefforfhip  of  medicine  ; to  this  poft  was  foon  afterwards 
added,  thofe  of  anatomy  and  botany,  with  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  royal  botanical  garden,  much  to  the  regret  of 
his  brethren,  who  were  fufficiently  mortified,  Aftruc  relates, 
to  find  a young  man  occupying  fuch  important  pofts, 
which  had  hitherto  been  beftowed  as  rewards  for  age  and 
merit.  Their  oppofition  however  did  not  prevent  his  being 
foon  after  made  chancellor  and  counfellor  of  ftate. , Know- 
ing the  enmity  of  his  opponents  he  was  careful,  by  diligence 
in  the  difeharge  of  his  duties,  to  render  their  efforts  to  get 
him  difpoffeffed  of  his  offices,  ineffectual.  Chicoyneau  be- 
came blind  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  the  year  1702.  He  had  three  fons,  one  of  whom 
only,  his  fecond  fon,  furvived  him. 

Chicoyneau,  Francis,  was  born  at  Montpellier,  in 
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1672.  In  March,  1693,  he  was  made  doCtor  in  medicine, 
and  his  father  had  intereft  fufficient  to  procure  him  the  re- 
verfion  of  the  feveral  offices  he  held  on  his  death,  and  get  him 
appointed  his  fubftitute,  to  perform  the  duties  of  them, 
when  from  lofs  of  fight  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  execut- 
ing them.  The  diligence  he  ufed  in  performing  the  duties  im- 
pofed  on  him,  and  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  gained  him 
the  efteem  both  of  his  colleagues  and  pupils.  As  he  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  equally  as  a praClitioner  and  teacher  in 
medicine,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  who  were 
fent  to  Marfeilles,  in  the  year  1720,  to  affift  in  putting  a 
flop  to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  plague,  which  in  the 
end  almoft  depopulated  that  city  ; M.  Chirac,  his  father- 
in-law,  who  was  firft  phyfician  to  the  regent,  having  re- 
commended him  as  qualified  for  that  office.  The  attention 
and  zeal  he  fliewtd  in  this  fituation,  gave  complete  fatif- 
faftion  to  the  inhabitants,  and  was  rewarded  on  his  return  to 
Montpellier,  by  a penfion ; and  in  1731,  on  the  death  of 
M.  Chirac,  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  as  firft  phyfician 
to  the  king;  he  was  alfo  made  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  ho- 
norary member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
1752,  being  80  years  of  age.  In  1 721  he  publiffied  “ Obfcr- 
vations  et  Reflections  touchant  la  Nature,  les  Evenements,  et 
le  Traitement  de  la  Peste  de  Marfeilles,”  i2mo.  It  was  the 
joint  work  of  himfelf,  and  Meffrs.  Verny  and  Deidier,  who 
had  been  joined  with  him  in  the  comnriffion.  Its  principal 
trait  is  the  opinion  contained  in  it,  that  the  plague  is  not 
contagious.  Influenced  by  that  opinion  they  had  boldly 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  dtfeafed,  and  fortunately 
efcaped  infection  ; but  the  confidence  thence  infpired,  proba- 
bly contributed  in  fpreading  the  difeafe,  and  making  it  more 
general,  by  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  negledl  feparating  the 
lick  from  the  healthy.  Having  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  colleCt  the  opinions  of  different  phyficians  on  the 
plague,  and  particularly  all  the  faCts  and  obfervations  that 
had  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  plague  at  Mar- 
feille -,  he  publilhed  his  collection  under  the  title  of  “Traite 
des  Caufes,  des  Accidens,  et  de  la  Cure  de  la  Pefie,  avec  un  re- 
cueil  d’obfervations,  et  un  detail  eirconftancie  des  precau- 
tions qu’on  a prifes  pour  le  fouvenir  aux  befoins  des  peuples 
affliges  de  cette  maladie,ou  pour  le  prevenir  dans  les  lieux  qui 
en  font  menaces.”  Paris,  1 744,  4to.  This  work  is  drawn 
up  with  candour,  and  is  valuable  from  the  number  of  ufeful 
faCts  contained.  His  fon, 

Chicoyneau,  Aime  Francois,  born  in  1699,  was 
made  doCtor  in  medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1722.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  his  father, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  farther  inftrudted  by  his  grand- 
father, Chirac,  Du  Verney,  Window,  and  Vaillant.  Re« 
turning  to  Montpellier,  he  was  firft  made  demonftrator  in 
botany,  an  office  he  filled  with  fuch  credit,  that  he  obtained 
the  reverfion  of  the  places  occupied  by  his  father,  and  fup- 
plied  his  place  when  he  was  at  Marfeilles,  and  afterwards, 
on  his  being  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king.  As  he  was. 
particularly  attached  to  botany,  which  he  cultivated  with 
zeal,  he  fet  himfelf  with  diligence  to  repair  and  almoft  re- 
new the  botanical  garden,  which  had  been  founded  by 
Henry  IV.  His  father  having  procured  him  the  of- 
fice of  counfellor  in  the  court  of  aids,  he  applied  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  he 
was  foon  enabled  to  difeourfe  on  the  fubjefts  which  came 
before  him  in  that  department  as  readily  as  on  thofe  in  me- 
dicine. He  was  an  elegant  Latin  fcholar,  and  his  orations 
were  admired  for  the  purity  of  the  language,  as  well  as  for 
their  neatnefs  and  perfpicuity.  But  all  thefe  good  qualities 
were  foon  loft  to  the  world,  as  he  died  in  1740,  aged  only 
,38  years.  Haller’s  Bib.  Eloy.  Did  .Hill.  Gen.  Biog. 
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CHICQUFR  A,  in  Ornithology , See  Falco  Chiquera. 

CH1CUALTI,  the  name  of  a kind,  of  fnipe  found  in 
tVie  mountainous  parts  of  India;  the  exa£I  fpecies  is  not 
diftindtiy  known  : perhaps  the  fame  with  the  Nochta  canora 
of  Nuremberg,  the  Indian  name  of  which  according  to 
that  author  is  Chicuatli.  Its  beak,  he  fays,  is  long,  black, 
and  {lender;  its  head  is  marked  with  unduiated  {freaks  of 
yellow  near  the  eyes;  the  bread  and  belly  of  a whitifh  co- 
lour, and  the  throat  with  fome  black  feathers  intermixed 
with  white  ones;  the  back  variegated  with  black,  yeliow, 
and  grev.  This  bird  is  found  principally  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  generally  runs  on  the  ground.  It  is  eafily 
bred  in  cages,  and  feeds  indiferiminately  on  various  kinds 
of  food. 

CHIDNEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient people  who  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

CHIDRIA,  a place  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  whi- 
ther fome  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  defeat  at  iEgos-Po- 
tamos,  made  their  tfcape. 

CHIEF,  a term  denoting  head,  or  a principal  thing  or 
perfon.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  French,  chef,  head. 

We'fay  the  chief  of  a party  ; the  chief  of  a family.  See. 

Agamemnon  was  the  chief  of  the  Greeks  who  befieged 
Troy.  The  Romans  fometimes  refufed  triumphs  to  their 
victorious  general,  becaufe  the  condudf  of  the  chief  was  not 
anfwerable  to  Ins  fuccefs.  The  abbeys  that  are  chiefs  of 
their  order  are  all  regular;  and  it  is  there  the  general  chap- 
ters are  held. 

Chief  Laron.  See  Barons  and  Court  of  exchequer. 

Chief,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  upper  part  of  the  efcutcheon, 
•reaching  quite  acrofs,  from  fide  to  fide. 

The  arms  of  France  are  three  golden  fleurs  de  lvs,  in  a 
field  azure  ; two  in  chief  and  one  in  point. 

Chief  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries,  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  face  of  the  fhield, 
and  containing  the  uppermofl  third  part  of  the  efcutcheon. 
Plate,  Heraldry.  When  the  efcutcheon  is  cut  in  flone,  or  in 
relievo,  the  chief  ftands  out  prominent  beyond  the  reft;  and 
is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  diadem  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
•prelates;  or  the  cafque  of  the  knights. 

It  is  frequenly  without  any  ornament;  fometimes  it  is 
•charged  with  other  bearings  ; fometimes  it  is  of  a colour  of 
metal  different  from  that  of  the  coat. 

The  line  that  bounds  it  at  the  bottom  is  fometimes 
flraight,  fometimes  indented,  engrailed,  embattled,  lo- 
zenged,  See.  Thus,  fay  they,  the  field  is  gules,  a chief 
argent,  See.  Again,  he  bears,  gules,  a chief  crenelle,  or 
embattled,  argent. 

Sometimes  one  chief  is  borne  on  another;  expreffed  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  upper  part  of  the  chief;  when  the 
line  is  along  the  under  part,  it  is  called  a fillet.  The  firft 
is  an  addition  of  honour,  the  fecond  a diminution. 

The  chief  is  faid  to  be  abafed,  when  it  is  detached  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  coat,  by  the  colour  of  the  field  which 
is  over  it;  and  which  retrenches  from  it  one-third  of  its 
height.  We  alfo  fay  a chief  is  ehevroned,  paled , or  leaded, 
when  it  ha6  a chevron,  pale,  or  bend,  contiguous  to  it,  and 
of  the  fame  colour  with  itfelf.  A chief  is  faid  to  be  fup- 
porled,  when  the  two  thirds  at  top  are  of  the  colour  of  the 
field,  and  that  at  bottom  cf  a different  colour. 

_ Chief,  in.  By  this  is  underftood  any  thing  borne  in  the 
chief  part,  or  top  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Chief jujl'tce,  in  Law.  See  Justice. 

C h i e t juficiary  of  England.  See  Justiciary. 

Chief  lord,  denotes  the  feudal  lord,  or  lord  of  an  honour , 
on  whom  others  depend. 

Chief,  holding  in,  ox  tenants  in.  See  Cap  it  e and  T euurf.. 


C h i hf pledge,  is  the  fame  as  hcadborovgh,  which  fee. 

Chief  point.  See  Point. 

Chief  rents,  Rediluscapitales,  in  Law,  denote  the  rents 
of  freeholders  of  manors  ; called  alfo  quit  rents,  quieti  redi. 
tus,  becaule  by  them  the  tenant  gets  quit  and  free  of  all 
other  fervices.  See  Qy it  rents  and  Rents. 

CHIEI  TAIN,  the  chief  leader,  or  general  of  an  army  ; 
or  the  like. 

CHIELEFA,it)  Gc-ograph)'.  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea,  near  the  gulf  of  Col  on,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1685. 

CHIELSEVlSCH,  in  Itktkyilogy,  one  of  the  names  un- 
der which  Renard  deicribes  the  chcclodon  dux,  which  fee. 

CKIEM-SEE,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Germany,  in  up- 
per Bavaria,  about  14  miles  long  and  5 broad;  fometimes 
ftyled  the  fea  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  feveral  iflands,  parti- 
cularly Herrenward  and  Frawenward  ; the  former  being  the 
fee  of  a biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Saltzburg,  founded  in  the  17th 
century. 

CHIEN  de  Mousquet.  See  the  article  Serpentin. 

CFIIEN-VOLANT,  in  Zoology , the  name  under  which 
Daubenton  deferibes  the  great  ternate  bat,  •vejpertilio  uiam- 
pyrus,  which  fee. 

CHIENGTUENDEN,  the  Perfian  name  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, according  to  Pietro  della  Valle. 

CHIENTO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in  the  Ec* 
clefialtical  State,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Fermo  and  Recanati. 

CHIERI,  a town  of  Piedmont,  feated  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  in  a pleafant  country,  where  the  air  is  foft  and 
falubrious  : the  hills  on  the  north  and  eaft  are  covered  with 
vines,  and  thofe  on  the  weft  and  fouth  prefent  to  view  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds  : the  land  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  induftrious,  and  employed  in  manufa&ures  of 
cloth  and  filk.  The  ancient  name  of  this  town  was  “ Che- 
rium,”  or  “ Carium  ;”  and  by  the  French  it  is  called 
“ Quiers.”  Frederic  Barbgyoffa  deftroyed  it  by  fire  in 
1154,  but  it  was  foon  after  rebuilt.  It  is  encompaffed  by 
an  ancient  wall,  defended  by  towers,  with  a foffe  ; and  for- 
merly had  a fortrefs,  called  “ Rochetta,”  which  was  de- 
moliftied  in  the  16th  century.  It  has  fix  gates,  and  four 
grand  fquares  or  palaces,  many  churches,  and  religious 
boufes,  though  it  has  only  two  parifhes  within  the  walls, 
and  one  without  : 6 miles  E.  of  Turin.  N.  lat.  44°  45'. 
E.  long.  70  39'.  _ _ 

CHIERS,  La,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Meufe,  between  Mouzon  and  Sedan. 

CHIESA,  La,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
Oglio  at  Caneto,  in  the  Mantuan  territory. 

CHIETI,  a city  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Citra,  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  eredftd  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  ; 75  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  4 2° 
22'.  E.  long.  14“. 

CHIETTA,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jura  and  diitridt  of  Orgelat ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  it. 

CHIEVRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Mons.  The  place  contains  2083,  and  the  canton  12,520 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  130  kiliometres  and  21 
communes. 

CHIEUTI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Capi- 
tanata  : 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Termola. 

CHIFFIR,  or  Chifir,  according  to  Libavius,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  is  called  lapis  animalis, 
as  the  mineral  is  called  chaos  minerale.  Johnfon  fays,  that 
the  chifir  minerale  is  by  fome  interpreted  gold,  but  that  he 
rather  takes  it  to  be  any  fulphur  of  the  metalline  kind. 

CHIFFLET, 
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CHIFFLET,  John  James,  in  Biography , equally  ce- 
lebrated for  his  political  and  for  his  medical  lucubrations, 
was  born  at  Bcfan^on,  the  I2th  of  January,  158S.  Hav- 
ing received  fuch  education  as  his  native  city  could  afford 
him,  -and  been  introduced  to  the  ltudy  of  medicine  by  his 
father,  who  was  in  high  reputation  there,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and,  in  lucceffion,  to  Montpellier,  Padua,  and  other  of  the 
principal  ichools,  diligently  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
profeflors  in  the  different  branches  of  medicine.  In  1614 
he  returned  to  Befan9on,  and  was  appointed  phyfician  and 
counfellor  to  the  city,  in  the  place  of  his  father,  now  tar 
advanced  in  years.  His  reputation  inereafing,  he  was  fent 
on  an  important  miffion  to  the  arch-duchefs  Ifabella-Clara- 
Eugenia,  governefsof  the  Low  Countries,  and  performed  his 
commiffion  with  fo  much  fleill,  as  to  attach  that  princefs  to 
him,  wlio  retained  him  as  her  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  font  by  his  miltrefs  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
who  made  him  his  phyfician,  and  engaged  him  to  write  the 
Hiflory  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  alfo  wrote 
the  Hiflory  and  Antiquities  of  Befan^on,  which  was  pub- 
1 1 filed  at  Lyons  in  1618,  4to.  ; but  the  work,  which  has 
been  inoit  noticed,  was  his  Vindiciae  Hifpairicte,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet  does  not 
defcend  in  the  male  line  from  Charlemagne,  and  that  t he 
female  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  precedes  it.  This 
work  gave  great  offence  ; the  rather,  that  Chifflet,  being  a 
Frenchman,  fliould  fet  up  the  houfe  of  Auftria  before  that 
of  his  native  fovereign  He  was  anfwered  by  Blondel,  Le 
Tanneur,  and  other  writers,  who  treated  him  with  great 
afperity,  which  he  was  not  backward  in  returning.  Quit- 
ting Spain,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  Cardinal  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  fucceeded  Ifabdla  as  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  1633.  He  enjoyed  the  fame  poll  under  the 
arch-duke  Leopold,  and  his  fucceffor,  and  died  there 
in  1660,  aged  72  years.  He  wrote  alfo  d£  Ampulla  Re- 
meuri,  laughing  at  the  fable  of  the  holy  vafe  of  oil,  ufed 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Fiance,  and  publifhed  a 
colleftion  of  treaties  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain. 
His  writings,  in  this  way,  were  collected  and  publifhed  at 
Antwerp,  in  folio,  in  1639.  His  principal  works  in  medi- 
cine were,  “ Singulares  ex  curationibus  et  cadaverum  fedlioni- 
Tdus  obfervationcs.  Paris,  8vo.  iGn.”  He  fuppofes  many 
difeafes  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  fiars.  There 
are  neverthelefs  fome  ufeful  and  valuable  obiervations  in  this 
volume.  “Pul vis  febrifugus  orbis  Americani  ventilatus.  Lo- 
rain, 1653,  4to.”  Intermittents  that  had  been  flopped  by 
taking  the  Peruvian  bark,  frequently,  he  fays,  return,  and 
with  increafed  violence  : he  therefore  diffuades  from  ufing 
P.  He  had  three  fons,  an  uncle,  and  three  brothtrs,  who 
were  all  writers,  and  diftinguifhtd  for  learning  and  abilities. 
Haller,  Bib.  Med.  General  Biog. 

CHIFFRER,  French,  in  Mufic,  to  figure  a bafe,  to 
indicate  the  chords  in  thorough  bafe,  and  point  out  the  har- 
mony of  a compofition  to  an  accompanimeirt  on  a harp, 
lute,  or  keved  inftrument. 

CHI  FUNG,  among  the  Chinefe,  the  name  of  an  herb 
found  about  Canton,  by  which  the  failors  pretend  to  know 
how  many  Itor.ms  will  happen  every  year.  This  they  com- 
pute from  the  number  of  knots  or  joints  ; and  from  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  knots  from  the  root,  they  determine  what 
month  the  {forms  will  fall  in. 

CHIGGARON,  in  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  which 
r;fes  in  Perfia,  and  runs  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  a little  to  the 
north  of  Amol. 

CHIGGRE,  a fmall  narrow  valley  of  Africa,  in  the  de- 
fett  of  Nubia,  clofedy  covered  up  and  furrounded  with  bar- 
ren and  pointed  rocks.  The  wells  in  this  valley  are  ten  in 
Vol.  VII. 


number  ; and  the  narrow  gorge  which  opens  to  them  is  not 
ten  yards  broad.  The  fprings,  however,  are  very  abund- 
ant, and  furnifh  a grateful  fupp'y  to  thofe  who  travel  in 
tfiis  dreary  and  Tandy  defert,  where  they  are  found.  When- 
ever a pit  is  dug  five  or  fix  feet,  it  is  immediately  filled  with 
water.  The  principal  pool  is  about  forty  yards  fquare,  and 
five  feet  deep  ; but  the  bell  tailed  water  iflues  from  the  cleft 
of  a rock,  about  thirty  yards  higher,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
narrow  outlet.  This  valley  is  the  haunt  of  the  wandering 
Arabs;  particularly  of  the  Bifhareen  of  the  tribe  of  Abon 
Bertran,  who,  though  they  do  not  make  it  a flation,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  pafture  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  find  it 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  places  of  refreftunent,  on  account 
of  its  great  quantity  of  water  ; being  alfo  nearly  half  way,, 
when  they  drive  their  cattle  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
fea  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  •,  as  well  as  in  their  expeditions 
from  fouth  to  north,  when  they  leave  their  encampments 
in  Barbary  to  rob  the  Ababde  Arabs  on  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  N.  lat.  200  58'  30".  E.  long.  340  30'. 

CHIGNAC,  Saint-Pierre  dc,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Perigueux.  The  place  contains  536,  and 
the  canton  8547  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  242- 1 
kiliometres  and  16  communes. 

CHIGNECTO,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

Chignecto  Channel,  the  north-weftern  arm  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  into  which  Petitcodiac  river  falls.  The  fpring 
tides  rife  here  Go  feet. 

CHlGY-fur-Fatne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonac  ; 2^  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Sens. 

CHIHEMECOMET,  or  Chick-minock-cuminock, 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  North  Carolina,  between  Roanoke 
ifland  and  the  northern  entrance  into  Pamlico  found. 

CHI-HING,  a town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong  ; 6 leagues  S.W.  of  Nan- 
yong. 

CHIHOHOEKI,  an  Indian  nation  confederate  with 
the  Letiopi  or  Delawares,  who  inhabited  the  weftern  banks 
of  Delaware  river,  anciently  called  by  their  name.  Their 
fouthern  boundary  was  Duck  creek,  in  Newcaflle  county. 

CHI K AGO,  a river  that  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  S.W. 
end  of  lake  Michigan,  where  a fort  formerly  flood.  Here 
the  Indians  have  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  a tradl  of  land  fix  miles  fquare. 

CHILACOTHAC,  a town  of  America,  in  the  territory 
N.W.  of  the  Ohio,  beautifully  feated  on  the  Scioto  river, 
about  40  miles  from  its  jundiion  with  the  Ohio.  This 
town,  though  it  began  to  be  eft ablifned  about  the  year  1797, 
is  already  become  a confiderable  place.  Scioto  ufed  to  be 
the  unofl  dangerous  part  of  the  weftern  country  for  Indians, 
and  travellers  palled  it  with  terror.  The  fettlements  are 
now  wonderfully  extended  and  fcattered  over  the  whole 
country. 

CHlLAN,  orCHiLLAN,  a jiirudiiEIion  of  South  Ame- 
rica in  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  The  capital,  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a fmall  place,  though  it  has  the  title  of  city ; the 
number  of  families  not  exceeding  two  or  three  hundred,  con- 
fiding moftly  of  Indians,  as  there  are  few  Spaniards  among 
them.  Chilan  is  75  miles  N.  of  Conception. 

CHI  LAP  AN,  a town  of  New  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cohuixcas.  Between  this  and  Tcoiltylan  is  an  entire 
mountain  of  loadftone. 

CHILARA,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Candelaro. 

CHILBLAIN,  in  Surgery,  is  a local  diforder  arifing  from 
cold.  When  the  body  is  txpofed  to  cold,  it  afts  in  a more 
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immediate  manner  upon  its  furfaee,  where  it  firft  excites  a 
kind  of  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  flcm,  which  becomes 
red  and  painful.  When  the  operation  of  the  cold  is  violent 
and  long  continued,  the  flcin  becomes  pale  and  infenfible, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  anxiety  and  languor  is  produced, 
and  at  laft  an  unconquerable  inclination  to  fall  afleep ; which, 
if  the  patient  does  not  refill  it  with  all  his  powers,  brings  on 
a complete  afphvxia  and  inienfibility,  that  finally  terminates 
in  death.  Perfons,  who  are  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves 
to  extreme  cold,  ought,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impending  danger,  particularly  to  fhun  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  to  keep  themfelves  conftantly  in  mo- 
tion, never  Hand  or  fit  it  ill,  or  reft  themfelves  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  ; and  as  foon  as  they  perceive  languor  and 
inclination  to  deep  come  on;  they  Ihould  exert  their  flrength 
to  the  utmoft,in  order  to  accelerate  their  motions, andpreferve 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  extreme  arteries. 

As  a frozen  limb  may  be  recovered  and  revived  by  warming 
it,  the  fame  may  alfo  be  done  with  the  whole  body,  when  it 
has  been  apparently  deprived  of  life  by  the  operation  of  cold. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  warm  the 
body,  but  the  vita]  motions  mull  alfo  be  reftored.  When, 
therefore,  any  of  thefe  adions  Hill  fubfift  in  the  heart  and 
larger  veffels  of  a body  that  has  been  frozen,  they  com- 
municate themfelves,  as  foon  as  the  body  is  warmed,  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fyllem,  and  the  patient  is  rellored  to  life. 
But  when  all  the  vital  actions  have  entirely  ceafed,  and  the 
blood  in  the  heart  itfelf  is  congealed,  the  body  may  indeed 
be  thawed,  but  fcarcely  reftored  to  life.  And  as  this  cir- 
cumftance  can  never  be  forefeen,  by  the  furgeon,  he  ought 
never  to  omit  trying  every  pofiible  means  for  reftoring  the 
patient’s  life  ; nor  fhould  he  be  induced  to  relinquifh  the 
attempt  by  the  long  duration  of  the  afphyxia  (or  (late  of 
infenfibility)  as  frozen  bodies,  that  have  remained  for  four 
and  even  fix  days  apparently  lifelefs,  have  in  fome  inftances 
been  reftored  to  life.  See  article  Asphyxia. 

It  is  neceflary  however,  that  the  warming  of  a frozen 
body  orlirb  Ihould  be  performed  in  a very  gradual  manner. 
For  when  a limb  that  has  only  been  expofed  to  a violent 
degree  of  cold,  (without  being  actually  frozen,)  is  fuddenly 
warmed,  it  becomes  affedled  with  the  mod  violent  inflamma- 
tion, fvvells  to  a great  degree,  becomes  red  and  blue;  and  in- 
tolerable pungent  and  thobbing  pains  are  produced  in  it. 
The  confequences,  when  in  a flighter  degree,  are  chilblains  : 
in  a more  violent  degree,  real  inflammation,  effufion  of  the 
fluids  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  fuppuration  : fuppofe 
it  be  in  the  lungs,  for  example, acough  and  catarrh  will  enfue  ; 
in  the  fingers,  paronychia  or  whitloe,  &c.  But  when  a limb 
that  is  actually  frozen  is  fuddenly  warmed,  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  appear  in  a more  violent  degree,  and  mortification 
fpeedily  and  inevitably  enfues.  Of  a iimilar  kind  and  origin 
are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  whole  body  of  a perfon 
who  fuddenly  goes  into  a very  warm  place  after  having  been 
revioufly  expofed  to  extreme  cold.  The  flcin  fwells  and 
ecomes  red ; a burning  and  pricking  fenfation  is  felt  ; red 
fpots  appear,  which  proceed  from  fmall  extravafations  of 
blo)d  ; languor,  vertigo,  fyncope,  hasmoptyfis,  anxiety, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c.  are  produced,  all  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fudden  relaxation  of  the  furfaee  of  the  body 
and  lungs,  and  the  violent  influx  of  the  fluids  into  the 
veffels  of  thofe  parts.  When  a perfon  frozen  to  death  is  fud- 
denly warmed,  all  hopes  of  rekoring  him  to  life  are  annihi- 
lated, and  putrefadlion  fpeedily  enfues. 

The  bell  method  of  warming  a frozen  limb  gradually  is  to 
rub  it  with  fnow,  till  it  recovers  its  powers  of  fenfation  and 
motion  ; but  this  mull  be  done  with  caution,  for  fear  of 
sleftroying  it6  continuity,  which  may  eafily  happeiv  when 


the  part  is  not  fupported  by  a bone,  for  example,  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  and  ears,  Or  it  may  be  fufficient  to  plunge  the 
frozen  part  into  ice-cold-water  ; and  in  order  to  keep  the 
water  fufficiently  cold,  lumps  of  ice  Ihould  now  and  then  be 
thrown  into  it.  When  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  motion 
have  been  completely  rellored,  we  may  walh  the  part  with 
cold  brandy,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  camphorated  fpirits, 
hartfhorn  drops,  and  fuch  like  ftimulating  fluids  ; or  we 
may  apply  ele&rical  fparks,  upon  which  it  generally  foon 
recovers  its  natural  warmth.  When  this  has  been  done,  it 
is  very  ferviceable  to  adminifter  fome  gentle  diaphoretic 
remedy,  fuch  as  warm  tea  or  wine-whey ; to  lay  the  patient 
in  bed  in  a chamber  without  a fire,  and  to  let  him  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  hours,  till  a gentle  perfpiration  takes 
place. 

When  a frozen  limb  has  been  too  fuddenly  warmed,  and 
is  very  much  fwelled,  painful,  red,  blue,  nay  even  black, 
and  to  all  appearance  already  gangrenous  in  feveral  places; 
it  may  neverthelefs  fometimes  Hill  be  completely  reftored, 
and  all  the  above  mentioned  fymptoms  removed,  by  plung- 
ing it  immediately  into  ice-cold  water.  But  it  mull  be  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  water,  till  after  all  the  fymptoms  have 
difappeared;  upon  which  we  may  mb  it,  as  above-mentioned, 
with  brandy,  &e.  and  gradually  warm  it.  This  treatment 
now  and  then  fucceeds  in  calcs  where  it  couid  icarcely  have 
been  hoped  for.  No  benefit,  however,  can  be  expetled  from 
it,  when  it  has  been  fo  long  deferred,  that  mortification  has 
already  adlually  taken  place,  which  muil  then  be  treated  in 
the ufual manner.  See  Gangrene. 

The  body  of  a perfon  who  has  been  frozen  mull  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a iir.gle  member.  He  mult  be  brought 
into  a c-old  chamber,  laid  in  Inow,  or  in  a veffel  filled  with 
ice-cold  water,  with  his  nofe  and  mouth  above  the  furfaee  : 
the  neceflary  caution  fhould  be  alfo  ufed,  left  any  frozen 
part  might  break;  and  in  this  fituation  he  is  fullered  to  re- 
main till  he  begins  to  exhibit  fignsof  life.  As  foon  as  thefe 
are  obferved,  wrong  iliinulants  and  fternutatories  are  to  be 
applied  to  his  noie  ; air  mull  be  blown  into  his  mouth; 
tobacco-fmoke  fhould  be  injedled  into  the  redlum ; the 
fauces  are  to  be  irritated  with  a feather,  a cloth  dipped  in 
cold  vinegar  and  camphorated  fpirits  is  to  be  laid  over  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  If  the  jaws  are  firmly  clofed,  they 
mull  be  rubbed  with  the  above  mentioned  fpirituous  and 
llimulating  remedies.  When  the  body  has  thawed,  and 
more  figns  of  life  appear,  the  patient  mud  be  taken  out 
of  the  water,  rubbed  with  water  or  brandy,  lefs  cold  than 
the  former,  and  broughtgradually  into  a warmer  atmofphere  ; 
gentle  fudorifics  are  alfo  to  be  adminiftered,  for  example,  an 
infufion  of  lemon  and  orange-peel  with  a little  vinegar  ; and 
after  he  has  been  carefully  wiped  dry,  he  mull  be  laid  in 
bed,  where  he  ff.ould  remain  till  a gentle  perfpiration  comes 
on.  If,  after  he  has  been  revived,  a violent  inflammatory 
fever  comes  on,  it  is  neceffary  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm. 
When  the  patient  Hill  remains  infenfible ; when  his  face 
and  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  fwelled,  fo  that  an  apoplexy  is 
to  be  apprehended,  the  jugular  vein  mull  be  opened.  If 
after  he  has  been  revived,  any  part  of  the  body  exhibits  ap- 
pearances of  being  Hill  frozen,  continuing  rigid,  hard,  in- 
flexible and  without  fenfation  ; we  mull  cover  or  rub  fuch 
part  with  fnow,  or  with  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  till 
its  powers  of  fenfation  and  motion  are  reftored  ; but  on  no 
account,  ufe  hot  applications  to  it. 

Chilblains  are  topical  inflammations,  which  produce 
fymptoms  more  or  lefs  troublefome  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation.  In  its  flighter  degree,  a chilblain 
is  a fwelling  attended  with  a moderate  rednefs  of  the  flcin, 
which  produces  a fenfation  of  heat  and  itching,  and  after 
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fome  time  fpontaneoufly  difappears.  In  a more  violent 
degree,  the  fwelling  is  larger,  redder,  and  fometimes  of  a 
dark,  blue  colour ; and  the  heat,  itching,  and  pain  are  fo 
violent,  that  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  part.  In  the  third 
degree,  fmall  velicles  arife  upon  the  tumour,  which  built 
and  produce  an  excoriation  ; foon  becoming  an  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcer  that  fometimes  penetrates  as  deep  as  the 
bone,  difeharges  a thin  acrid  fluid,  and  generally  proves 
very  obllinate.  In  the  moA  violent  degree,  the  inflamma- 
tion goes  on  to  mortification,  which  is  frequently  diltin- 
guilhed  by  veficles  filled  with  blood  that  appear  upon  the 
tumour. 

Chilblains  feem  molt  frequently  to  arife  from  the  fudden 
application  of  heat  to  a part  that  has  been  expofed  to  cold; 
and,  vice  verfa,  from  the  fudden  expofure  of  a part,  that  has 
previoufly  been  heated,  to  the  cold".  Hence  they  frequently 
appear  upon  thofe  parts  which  are  moA  expofed  to  ludden 
tranfitions  from  one  degree  of  temperature  to  another  ; for 
example,  the  nofe,  ears,  lips,  hands,  and  feet.  They  are 
more  certainly  produced,  when  the  part  which  is  fuddenly 
expofed  to  cold  is  not  only  warm,  but  at  the  fame  time 
moifi  and  Iweating.  Sometimes  appearances  much  refem- 
bling  chilblains,  are  left  behind  in  limbs  that,  after  having 
been  frozen,  have  been  reAored  to  fenfation  and  moWon  ; el- 
pecially  if  they  have  not  been  treated  with  proper  caution. 
Chilblains  are  more  apt  to  be  produced,  the  more  fenlible 
and  tender  the  fkin  is,  and  the  lefs  it  is  ufed  to  the  cold  : 
hence  the  people  mo  ft  frequently  afflifted  with  them  are  chil- 
dren, young  perfons,  women,  thofe  who  have  been  bred  up  in  a 
delicate  manner,  and  are  ufed  to  keep  themfclves  unnaturally 
warm  ; or  thofe  who  avoid  expofure  to  the  free  air,  and 
fweat  much  on  the  feet.  But  even  when  none  of  thefe 
caufes  are  prefent,  fome  weakly  perfons  are  extremely  fub- 
jeft  to  chilblains,  and  in  them  their  production  feems  to  be 
favoured  by  fome  peculiar  morbid  predifpofition. 

Chilblains  almoft  always  make  their  appearance  in  the  win- 
ter. During  the  fummer  they  difappear,  but  return  thefuc- 
ceeding  winter.  Some  perfons  are  attacked  with  them  in  the 
autumn,  and  fome  not  till  the  fpring.  With  fome  they  con- 
tinue only  a few  weeks,  with  others  during  the  whole  win- 
ter. When  they  are  violent,  they  frequently  deprive  the  pa- 
tient of  the  ufe  of  the  affedted  limb  ; and  even  excite  a fever, 
by  which  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed.  Suppurating 
chilblains  frequently  penetrate  to  the  bone,  and  produce 
caries,  and  fometimes  death.  Suppurating  chilblains  are 
(from  long  habit)  converted  into  a kind  of  ifTties  ; nature 
thus  accuAoms  herfelf  to  the  difeharge  and  irritation,  which 
at  length  are  fuppofsd  to  be  neceffary  to  health. 

The  mod  certain  means  of  guarding  againft  chilblains, 
confifts  in  ufing  the  fkin  to  a moderate  degree  of  fridlion, 
and  hardening  it ; in  not  expofing  onefelf  to  heated  rooms, 
or  keeping  the  body  too  warm  ; in  adapting  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  cloathing  to  the  ftate  of  conftitution,  fo  as  to 
avoid  extremes,  either  in  fummer  or  winter  ; in  waftiing  the 
body  frequently  with  cold  water  ; in  ufing  onefelf  to  regu- 
lar exercife  in  the  open  air,  even  in  all  weathers ; and  in 
taking  efpecial  care  not  to  go  fuddenly  into  a warm  chamber, 
or  very  near  the  fire,  out  of  the  cold  atmofphere. 

A chilblain,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  degrees,  is  a pure  topi- 
cal inflammation  ; which,  however,  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  general  antiphlogiftic  remedies,  but  requires  means 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  nature.  Amongft  the  various  reme- 
dies of  this  kind,  there  is  none  which  always  proves  fuccelsful : 
one  remedy  cures  one  patient,  another  remedy  fucceeds  with 
another.  In  relaxed  and  feeble  habits,  fpirituous  applications 
are  generally  ferviceable  ; and  in  rigid  conftitutions  oily  and 
emollient  fubftances.  All  thefe  remedies,  indeed,  only  re- 


move the  chilblains  for  the  time,  and  do  not  prevent  their  re- 
turn  the  enfuing  winter.  When  the  inflammation  is  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  excite  feverifh  fymptoms,  the  application  of  leeches 
and  internal  antiphlogiftic  medicines  are  often  neceffary  ; but 
leeches  applied  to  the  affedted  part  are  particularly  Service- 
able in  fuch  cafes. 

One  of  the  moft  effectual  remedies  againft  chilblains  in  the 
milder  degrees,  is  water  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  of 
temperature.  The  affefted  part  ftiould  be  dipped  in  it  feve- 
ral  times  in  the  day,  and  kept  there  till  the  heat  and  itching 
abate,  or  the  chilblain  entirely  difappears.  After  the  part 
has  been  bathed  in  this  manner,  it  fhould  be  well  dried  by 
rubbing  it  with  a coarfe  cloth  ; then  covc-red-with  leather  or 
flannel,  or  a diachylon  piafter,  and  carefully  guarded  againft  the 
external  air.  Inftead  of  water,  we  may  alfo  ufe  fnow,  with 
which  the  affedted  limb  fhould  likewife  be  rubbed  for  fome 
minutes  feveral  times  in  the  day,  till  the  chilblain  difappears. 
With  fome  perfons,  who  are  not  ufed  to  expofure  to  the 
cold,  who  have  very  irritable  fkins,  or  who  are  much  inclined 
to  cough  and  colic  pains,  the  application  of  cold  water  and 
fnow  does  not  agree,  and  with  lome  it  even  increafes  the  in- 
flammation ; fo  that  we  mull  be  guided  in  a certain  meafure 
by  its  effects.  Expofing  the  part  affedted  to  an  extreme  heat 
and  actually  fcorchmg  it,  has  now  and  then  proved  effica- 
cious; but  it  is  too  painful  to  be  prudently  adopted,  as  a 
general  practice. 

In  one  cafe,  in  which  the  pains  were  not  relieved  by  the 
application  of  cold  water,  (fee  Richter’s  Chirurg.  Biblio- 
theck.)  Mr.  Schneider  ufed  a bath  of  quick- lime,  in  which 
the  patient  was  directed  to  hold  his  hands  f r the  Ipace  of 
half  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening  ; after- which  the 
ulcerated  hands  and  fingers  were  drtffed  with  an  ointment, 
confifting  of  fev.  cervin.  ol.  laur.  & ol.  terebinth,  fpread  up- 
on  linen.  As  foon  as  the  moitified  part  had  feparated,  and 
the  remaining  ulcer  was  clean  and  fenlible,  he  <3  refled  it  with 
Gouiard’s  cerate,  till  the  cure  was  completely  accomplifhed. 
Tiie  bath  was  prepared  by  plunging  a piece  of  quick-lime, 
about  the  iize  of  a man’s  lilt,  into  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  ftirring  it  till  the  water  was  reduced  to  a luke- 
warm temperature. 

In  fome  cafes,  ol.  petrse.  ol.  terebinth,  butter  of  cacao, 
fev.  cervin.  balf.  Peruvian,  ball',  capaiva,  either  alone  or  mix- 
ed with  the  yolk  of  eggs  ; a cataplafm  of  rotten  apples,  or 
bruifed  houfe-leek.,  or  freffi  turnips  bruifed  with  eggs  and 
myrrh  ; or  an  ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  olive  oil,  yellow  wax, 
and  pitch  melted  together  ; or  frozen  turnips,  feraped  and 
fried  with  linfeed  oil  ; or  fquil’s  applied  with  hot  oil  or  foft 
turpentine,  &c.  have  been  found  very  ferviceable.  Thefe  re- 
medies are  partly  applied  frefli  twice  a day,  and  partly  rub- 
bed into  the  affedted  limb,  if  it  be  not  ulcerated. 

in  other  cafes,  ftrengthening  and  aftringent  remedies 
prove  more  ferviceable  ; and  in  Germany  it  is  common  to 
employ  ThedeVs  vulnerary  wafh,  which  is  particularly  fer- 
viceabie  when  the  chilblains  fwell  as  the  froft  fets  in.  This 
remedy  is  applied  cold  to  the  part,  whicli  is  kept  for  fome 
days  conftantly  moiftened  with  it.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt 
to  annual  attacks  of  chilblains,  may  guard  themfclves  againft 
them  by  waftiing  their  feet  and  hands  every  morning  and 
evening,  during  the  autumn,  with  this  mixture ; only  it  is 
fS\d  to  be  inadmiffible  with  thofe  who  have  arthritic  tumours 
upon  their  limbs,  as  thefe  might  thereby  be  repelled.  It 
has  alfo  been  recommended  to  vvafli  the  chilblains  with  water 
boiled  with  flour  and  muftard-feed  ; a.fo  with  marine  acid, 
diluted  in  water;  with  hot  fait  water;  fpiritsof  wine,  or 
foap  liniment ; the  fumes  of  hot  vinegar,  a decodlion  of  turnip 
peel  in  water  with  a fixth  part  vinegar  : the  lower  orders  of 
people  employ  hot  urine,  either  alone  or  with  lime-water, 
4 L 2 &c.  ‘ 
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&c.  Thefe  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  the  affected  part 
feveral  times  in  the  day  : after  they  have  been  ufed,  the  part 
mail  always  be  well  dried,  and  guarded  againft  the  external 
air,  by  means  of  gloves,  orfocks  of  thin  leather,  worlted,  or 
flannel.  Sometimes  all  thefe  remedies  are  of  no  ftrvice,  un- 
lefs  the  patient  abftains  from  ufrng  the  affected  limb. 

For  the  cure  of  fuppurating  chilblains,  an  appropriate 
(Lengthening  regimen,  and  a courfe  of  medicines,  will  be  ge- 
nerally required.  See  Ulcer  and  Gangrene. 

CHILBY,  in  Ichthyology,  fometimes  j chilly , the  Arabian 
name  of  a fi fir  found  in  the  Nile,  which  is  figured  and 
defended  by  Sonnini  in  his  Travels  in  Upper  Egypt.  This 
is  a fifh  of  the  11 1 u re  genus,  Silurus  ntytus  of  Forfkal ; Siltirus 
r.vflus,  pinna  clorfa.li  unica , radiis  fix,  cirrhis  o8o,  Artedi  and 
Tine.  Haffelquilt  alfo  deferibes  it.  Sonnini  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  fueh  bad  eating  as  fome  other  fiflies  of  the 
Nile.  This  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  Linnsean 
defeription  above  quoted,  and  for  which  Linnaeus  was  in- 
debted to  Haffelquilt,  except  that  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
chilby  has  two  rows  of  little  (harp-hooked  teeth  ; that  the 
lower  jaw  lias  but  one  row  of  thofe  recurved  teeth  ; and 
that  it  is  all  over  of  a pretty  uniform  blackifh  grey  colour, 
deeper  above  the  lateral  line  than  below,  with  a few  tinges 
of  red  on  the  nofe,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedloral,  anal, 
and  caudal  fins  ; and  la  Illy,  that  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
golden  colour.  See  Silurus  myjlus. 

CHILCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  archbilhopric  of  Lima,  and  jurif- 
diftion  of  Canete,  is  fituated  about  io  leagues  from  Lima, 
and  celebrated  for  its  faltpetre,  of  which  gunpowder  is  made 
in  that  city.  It  has  alfo  a good  fifhery , together  with 
plenty  of  fruit”,  pulfe,  and  poultry,  which  fupply  a large 
trade  between  the  jurifdiftion  of  Canete  and  the  capital. 
S.  lat.  iz°  31'.  W.  long.  76°  f. 

CHILC ANAUTHLI,  in  Ornithology,  the  Mexican 
name  of  the  St.  Domingo  teal,  anas  dominica  : called  alfo 
colcanauhtli. 

CHILD,  a word  of  Saxon  origin,  meaning  the  young 
offspring  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  expreffing  relation  to 
parent. 

We  fay  Natural  child,  Legitimate  child,  Putative 
child,  Bastard  child,  Adoptive  child,  Posthumous 
child,  &c. 

Dr.  Derham  computes,  that  marriages,  one  with  another, 
produce  four  children,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other 
parts  alfo.  See  Marriage. 

It  is  well  known  that  children,  for  fome  time  after  they 
are  born,  fee  but  very  imperfedtly  ; and  M.  Petit,  (Ac. 
Paris,  1727-  H.  p.  14.)  after  taking  a great  deal  of  pains  to 
inveftigate  the  caufe  of  it,  found  it  to  be  owing  in  part  to 
the  thicknefs  of  their  cornea,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  their 
aqueous  humour.  Not  that  the  mere  thicknefs  of  the 
cornea  could  have  this  effedt  ; but  becaufe  the  thicknefs  is 
owing  to  its  not  being  well  ftretched,  and  confequently, 
having  wrinkles  and  inequalities  on  its  futface,  which  oc- 
calion  an  irregular  refradtion  of  the  light.  On  the  fame  ac- 
count alfo  the  cornea  has  not  a fufficient  degree  of  convexity 
to  bring  the  pencils  of  rays  to  a focus  foon  enough.  All 
thefe  defedts,  he  (hews,  are  remedied  by  the  increafe  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  M.  Petit  aferibes  this  imperfedtion  of 
fight  in  infants  to  their  eyes  being  compreffed  by  the  fluid 
in  which  they  are  immerfed  in  the  womb.  He  alfo  gratified 
his  curiofity  by  inquiring  into  this  circumllance  reipedling 
various  new-born  animals,  as  dogs,  cacs,  rabbits,  calves,  and 
hogs  ; and  he  found  in  all  of  them  that  the  cornea  was 
thick  and  flaccid,  and  the  aqueous  humour  not  fuff.ciently 
copious.  It  is  poffible,  that,  befides  the  fmall  quantity, 
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and  want  of  tranfparency,  which  fome  writers  alfo  mention 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  vifion  in  new-born  infants  may  be 
obftrudted  by  the  remains  of  the  membrana  papillaris,  which 
is  a produdtion  of  the  uvea,  and  clofes  the  pupil  in  the 
foetus. 

Dr.  Jurin  obferves,  (fee  Effay  upon  Diilindf  and  Indif- 
tindt  Vifion),  that  in  children  the  pupil  is  ufually  move 
dilated  than  in  grown  perfons.  This  is  eafily  feen  ; for  in 
grown  perfons  the  pupil  feldom  appears  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ring  of  the  uvea  on  either  fide  of  it  ; that  is,  is  feldom 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  cornea,  and  is  oiten 
much  lefs,  efpecially  in  a good  light.  But  in  children  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pupil  fcarcely  ever  appears  fo  little  as  one-third 
of  the  breadth  of  the  cornea,  and  often  exceeds  half  that 
breadth.  The  reafon  of  this,  Dr.  Jurin  apprehends  to  be,  that 
in  children  the  cornea  is  extremely  flexible,  fo  as  to  be  very 
eatily  bent  by  its  mufcular  ring  into  any  curvature  that  is 
necelfary  for  feeing  diffindtly  in  reading,  and  conlequently, 
their  pupil  has  lefs  occafion  to  con  trad!  for  diftindl  vifion. 
Children  can  read  at  a much  nearer  diltauce  than  grown 
perfons;  for  which  two  reafons  are  affigned ; viz.  that 
their  eyes  are  fmaller,  and  the  leall  diftance  at  which  any 
eye  can  fee  diftindlly  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
eye  ; and  alfo  their  cornea,  being  very  flexible,  is  eafily 
accommodated  to  a lefs  diltance;  and  at  a lefs  diilance  the 
print  appears  larger,  and  is  more  eafily  read  than  at  a 
greater. 

Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetus,  and  many  other  writer5,  give 
an  account  of  a petrified  child,  which  has  feemed  wholly  in- 
credible to  fome  people.  The  child,  however,  which  they 
deferibe,  is  Itill  in  being,  and  is  kept  as  a great  rarity  in  the 
king  of  Denmark’s  mufeum  at  Copenhagen.  The  woman 
who  went  big  with  this,  lived  at  Sens  in  Champagne  in  the 
year  1582  ; it  was  cut  out  of  her  belly,  and  was  univcrfally 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  about  twenty  years.  That  it  is 
a real  human  foetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident  to  the  eye 
of  any  obferver ; and  the  upper  part  of  it,  when  examined, 
is  found  to  be  of  a fubllance  refembling  the  gypfutn  or  (lone 
of  which  they  make  the  plafter  of  Paris ; the  lower  part 
is  much  harder ; the  thighs  and  buttocks  being  perfect 
ftone,  of  a reddifii  colour,  and  as  hard  as  common  quarry- 
ftone  : the  grain  and  furface  of  this  part  appear  exadlly 
like  that  of  the  calculi,  or  (tones  taken  out  of  human  blad- 
ders : and  the  whole  fubllance  examined  ever  fo  nearly,  ard 
felt  ever  fo  carefully,  appears  to  be  abfolute  ftone.  It  was 
carried  from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  purchafed  by  a gold- 
fmith  of  Venice;  and  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
purchafed  it  at  Venice  of  this  man  for  a very  large  fum,  and 
added  it  to  his  collection  of  rarities.  See  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
Hift.  of  Vifion,  &c.  4to.  p.  1S7.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  285* 
p.  1400.  See  Infants. 

Child,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  a term  that  denotes 
relation  to  a parent ; and  this  relation  devolves  on  children 
correfponding  duties.  There  is  an  interval  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  between  the  dawning  and  maturity  of  reafon,  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  fubjedt  the  inclination  of  children  to 
many  reftraints,  and  direCt  their  application  to  many  employ- 
ments, of  the  tendency  and  ufe  of  which  they  cannot  judge  : 
for  which  caufe,  the  fubmiffion  of  children  during  this  period 
ir.uft  be  ready  and  implicit,  with  an  exception,  however, 
of  any  manifeft  crime  which  may  be  commanded  them. 
After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  if  they  continue  in 
their  father’s  family,  they  are  bound,  befide  the  general 
duty  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  to  obforve  fuch  regulations 
of  the  family  as  the  father  (hall  appoint  ; contribute  their 
labour  to  its  fupport,  if  required  ; and  confine  themfelves 
to  fuch  expences  as  he  (hall  allow. 
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After  children  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  have  left 
their  father’s  family,  their  duty  to  parents  is  limply  that  of 
gratitude;  in  kind  not  different  from  that  which  we  owe  to 
any  other  benefactor,  but  in  degree  fo  much  exceeding  other 
obligations,  as  a parent  has  been  a greater  benefactor  than 
any  other  friend.  The  fervices  and  attentions,  by  which  filial 
gratitude  may  be  teftified,  cannot  be  diftinftly  enumerated. 
It  will  fliew  itfelf  in  compliances  with  the  will  of  parents, 
however  contrary  to  the  child’s  own  talte  or  judgment,  pro- 
vided it  be  neither  criminal  nor  totally  inconfitlent  with  his 
happinefs : in  a conftant  endeavour  to  promote  their  ei  joy- 
ments,  prevent  their  wilhes,  and  foften  their  anxieties,  in 
fmall  matters,  as  well  as  in  great ; in  afiilling  them  in  their 
bufinefs  ; in  contributing  to  their  fupport,  cafe,  or  better 
accommodation,  when  their  circumllances  require  it ; in  af- 
fording them  our  company,  in  preference  to  more  amufing 
engagements  ; in  waiting  upon  their  ficknefs  or  decrepitude ; 
in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  their  health  or  temper,  with 
the  peevifhnefs  and  complaints,  the  unfashionable,  negligent, 
aufttre  manner,  and  offenfive  habits,  which  often  attend 
upon  advanced  years : for  where  mull  old  age  find  indul- 
gences, if  it  do  not  meet  with  it  in  the  piety  and  partiality  of 
children  ? In  all  contefts  between  parents  and  children,  and 
more  efpecially  thofe  that  occur  in  relation  to  marriage,  or 
the  choice  of  a profeffion  or  bufinefs,  it  is  the  parent’s  duty 
to  reprefent  to  the  child  the  confequences  of  his  choice  and 
conduft ; and  this  fhould  be  done  with  fidelity,  moderation, 
and  candour.  Parents,  however,  are  forbidden  to  interfere, 
where  a trull  is  repofed  perfonally  in  the  fon  ; and  where,  con- 
fequently,  the  fon  was  expefted,  and  by  virtue  of  that  ex- 
pectation is  obliged,  to  purfue  his  own  judgment,  and  not  that 
of  any  other;  as  is  the  cafe  with  judicial  magiilrates  in  the 
execution  of  their  office  ; with  members  of  the  legiflature  in 
their  votes  ; and  with  eleftors,  where  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  certain  prefcribed  qualifications.  In  thefe  and  fimi- 
lar  cafes  the  fon  may  affilt  his  own  judgment  by  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  his  father  ; but  his  own  judgment  ought  finally 
to  determine  his  conduft. 

The  duties  of  children  to  their  parents  arifes  from  a prin- 
ciple of  natural  juilice  and  retribution.  For  to  thofe,  who 
gave  us  exiftence,  we  naturally  owe  fubjeftion  and  obedience 
during  our  minority,  and  honour  and  reverence  ever  after: 
they,  who  protected  the  weaknefs  of  our  infancy,  are  enti- 
tled to  our  proteftion  in  the  infirmity  of  their  age;  they 
who  by  fuftenance  and  education  have  enabled  their  off- 
fpring  to  profper,  ought  in  return  to  be  fupported  by  that 
offspring,  in  cafe  they  need  alfillance.  The  Athenian  laws 
earned  this  principle  into  practice  with  a Scrupulous  kind  of 
nicety  ; obliging  all  children  to  provide  for  their  father, 
when  fallen  into  poverty  : with  an  exception  to  fpurious 
children,  to  thofe  whofe  chaftity  hid  been  prollituted  by 
confent  of  the  father,  and  to  thofe  whom  he  had  not  put  iu 
any  way  of  gaining  a livelihood.  Our  laws  agree  with  thofe 
of  Athens  with  regard  to  the  firll  only  of  thefe  particulars, 
the  cafe  of  fpurious  lflue.  In  other  cafes  the  law  does  not 
hold  the  tie  of  nature  to  be  difTolved  by  any  mifbehaviour  of 
the  parent ; and,  therefore,  the  child  is  equally  juftifiable  in 
defending  the  perfon,  or  maintaining  the  caufe  or  fuit  of  a 
bad  parent  as  a good  one  ; and  is  equally  compellable,  (llat. 
43  Eliz.  c.  2.)  if  of  fufficient  ability,  to  maintain  and  pro- 
vide for  a wicked  and  unnatural  progenitor,  as  for  one  who 
has  (hewn  the  greateft  tendernefs  and  parental  piety. 

The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  was  thought  wor- 
thy to  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  is  recognized  by  Chrill,  together  with  the  reft 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  in  various  places  of 
the  gofpd.  The  fame  divine  teacher’s  fentiments  concern- 


ing the  relief  of  indigent  parents  appear  fufficiently  from 
that  manly  and  deferved  indignation,  with  which  he  repre- 
hended the  wretched  cafuiftry  of  the  Jewifh  expofitors,  who, 
under  the  name  of  a tradition,  had  contrived  a method  of 
evading  this  duty,  by  converting,  or  pretending  to  convert, 
to  the  treafury  of  the  temple,  fo  much  of  their  property,  as 
their  diftrefled parent  might  be  entitled  by  theirlaw  todemand. 

Obedience  to  parents  is  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephelians  (ch.  vi.  j . ) , andalfoto  the  Colo ffians  (ch.  iii.  20.) 
upon  two  principles,  the  diftinft  ftatement  of  which  fhews 
that  moral  reftitude  and  conformity  to  the  divine  will  were, 
in  his  appreheniion,  the  fame.  By  the  Jewifh  law,  difobedi- 
ence  to  parents  was,  in  fome  extreme  cafes,  capital.  Deut. 
xxi.  18.  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral,  &c.  Philofophy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  11.  Biackft.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  453,  See.  See  Parent. 
See  alfo  Education. 

Child,  Dr.  William,  in  Biography , according  to  Ant. 
Wood,  was  a native  of  Briftol,  and  difciple  of  Elway 
Bevin.  In  1631,  being  then  of  Chrift-church  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  ; and,  in  1636, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  organifts  of  St.  George’s  Chapel 
at  Windfor,  in  the  room  of  Dr  John  Munday,  and  foon 
after  one  of  the  organifts  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  White- 
hall. After  the  reitoration  he  was  appointed  chanter  of  the 
King’s  Chapel,  and  one  of  the  chamber  muficians  to  Charles 
II.  In  1663,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  mufic,  at  an  aft  celebrated  in  St. 
Mary’s  church.  Dr.  Child,  after  having  been  organift  of 
Windfor  chapel  65  years,  died  in  that  town,  1697,  at  90 
years  of  age.  In  the  infeription  on  his  grave-ftone,  in  the 
fame  chapel,  it  is  recorded  that  he  paved  the  body  of  that 
choir  at  his  own  expence  ; he  likewife  gave  20/.  towards 
building  the  town-hall  at  Windfor,  and  50/.  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  difpofed  of  in  charitable  ufes,  at  their  diferetion. 

The  following  epitaph  is  alfo  on  his  grave-ftone  in  St. 
George’s  chapel : 

Go  happy  foul,  and  in  thy  feat  above 

Sing  endlefs  hymns  of  thy  great  Maker’s  love. 

How  fit  in  heavenly  fongs  to  bear  a part ! 

Before  well  praftis’d  in  the  facred  art ; 

Whilft  hearing  us,  fometimes  the  choir  divine. 

Will  fure  defeend,  and  in  our  confort  join; 

So  much  the  mufick  thou  to  us  haft  given. 

Has  made  our  earth  to  reprefent  their  heaven. 

His  works  are  “ Pfalms  for  Three  Voices,”  &c.  with  a con- 
tinued bafe  either  for  the  organ  or  theorbo,  compofed  after 
the  Italian  way,  London,  1639.  “ Catches,  Rounds,  and 

Canons,”  publifhed  in  Hilton’s  “ Catch  that  Cntch  can,” 
1652.  “ Divine  Anthems  and  Compofitions  to  fever'll 

Pieces  of  Poetry,”  fome  of  which  were  written  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Pierce  of  Oxford.  Some  of  his  ftcular  compofi- 
tions likewife  appeared  in  a book  entitled  “ Court  Ayres,” 
printed  1635,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  But  his 
principal  produftions  are  his  fervices  and  full  anthems, 
printed  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  colleftion.  His  fervice  in  E minor 
has  fomething  more  varied  and  interellir.g,  in  the  modula- 
tion, than  there  is  in  moftof  his  other  works;  and  in  his  cele- 
brated fervice  in  D major,  there  is  a glow  of  rich  harmony, 
which,  without  any  great  compafs  of  genius  or  fcience,  is  ex- 
tremely pieafing, the  more  fo, perhaps,  ‘rombeing  compofed  in 
a key  which  is  more  perfeftly  in  tune  than  moil  others  on  the 
organ.  His  full  anthems  are  not  without  imagination  and 
fire,  p.  97,  (Boyce,  vol.  ii.)  “ and  upon  our  folemn  feaft- 
day,  See.”  the  modulation  and  contrivance  are  admirable  to 
the  end  of  the  anthem.  His  ftyle  was  fo  remarkably  eafy 
and  natural,  compared  with  that  to  which  choirmen  had  been 
accuftomed,  that  it  was  frequently  treated  by  them  with  de- 

rifioa. 
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rifion.  Indeed,  his  modulation,  at  prefent,  is  fo  nearly  mo- 
dern, as  not  to  produce  that  folemn,  and,  feemingly,  newef- 
feft  on  our  ears,  which  we  now  experience  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fixteenth  century. 

There  are  feveral  inedited  and  valuable  compofitions  by 
Dr.  Child  preferved  in  Dr.  Tud way’s  manufcript  “ Col- 
leftion  of  Englfth  Church  Mufic,”  Brit.  Mufeum. 

Child  -birth,  the  aft  of  bearing  a child.  See  Birth 
and  Labour. 

Child-wzV,  a power  to  take  a fine  of  a bond-woman  un- 
lawfully gotten  with  child  ; that  is,  without  confent  of  her 
lord.  Every  reputed  father  of  a bafe  child,  got  within  the 
manor  of  Writtel  in  Effex,  pays  to  the  lord,  for  a fine, 
3s.  4.d.  where  it  feems,  child  wit  extends  to  free,  as  well  as 
bond-women.. — Qulcunque  fecerit  child-wit,  archiepijcopus  aut 
totain,  aut  climidiam  emendatlonls  partem  hahebit,  quietum  ejfe  de 
child-wit.  Du-Cange. 

CHIDERMASS  Day,  called  alfo  Innocents’  Day,  an 
anniverfary  feaft  of  the  church,  held  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  maffacred  by 
the  order  of  Herod. 

CHILDREN,  Charity.  See  fchool  and  Hos- 

pital. 

Children,  expofingof.  See  Exposing. 

Children,  naming  of.  See  Name. 

Children,  overlaying  of.  This  is  a misfortune  which 
frequently  happens  ; to  prevent  which,  the  Florentines  have 
contrived  an  inftrument  called  arcutio. 

CHILHOWEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  Tenneffee  government;  25  miles  S.  of  Knoxville. 

CHILI,  an  extenlive,  rich,  and  fertile  country  of  South 
America,  reaching  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to  the  llraits 
of  Magellan,  terminating  towards  the  ealt  partly  on  the 
frontiers  of  Paraguay,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  unin- 
habited defarts,  and  partly  on  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  with  the  intervening  pampas,  or  extenlive  and  level 
plains,  and  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  On 
the  north  its  boundary  is  the  defart  of  Atacama,  or  Atta- 
cama  (which  fee),  extending  So  leagues  between  the  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  being  the  la  lb  of  Peru,  and  the 
valley  of  Copoyapo,  or  Copiapo,  the  firfl  in  Chili  : on  the 
ealt  it  is  feparated  by  the  eailern  branch  of  the  Amies  from 
Cuyo,  in  the  vice-royalty  ol  La  Plata,  and  thefavage  tribes  ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  barren  mountains  and  regions  covered  with 
fand  and  fnow  ; and  on  the  weft,  as  we  have  already  fa  id,  by 
the  South  Sea,  extending  from  270  nearly,  the  latitude  of 
Copiapo,  to  530  30'.  Its  length  is  computed  at  1260 
geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth,  which  depends  on  the 
diltance  of  the  Andes  from  the  ocean,  is  from  240  to  320 
about  210  miles,  from  320  to  370  120  miles,  and  thence  to 
the  ifland  or  Hands  of  Chiloe,  about  300  miles.  If  we  com- 
prehend within  its  extent  the  Andes,  Chili  may  be  fuppofed 
to  contain  about  378,000  fquare  miles.  Of  this  extenfive 
and  interefting  country  little  or  nothing  was  known  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  At  that  period  the 
native  Chilefe  were  divided  into  15  tribes,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  its  own  chief.  About  the  year  1450,  the 
Inca  Yupanqui,  the  loih  emperor,  allured  by  the  enchant- 
ing account  given  of  this  country,  undertook  the  conqueft 
of  it,  and  profecuted  the  enterprize  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
he  fubdued  the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  the  vallies  of 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Chili ; but  having  eftablifhed  his 
dominion  in  feme  of  the  northern  dilirifts,  his  progrefs 
fai  ther  fouth  ward  was  vigoroufiy  oppofed  by  a confederacy 
on  the  part  of  the  gallant  and  high  spirited  inhabitants,  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  their  independence  ; and  the 
Peruvian  army  was  defeated.  The  Chilefe,  however,  who 
were  fubdued,  and  thofe  who  remained  free  and  independent, 


purfued  the  fame  mode  of  life.  They  cultivated  their 
lands  with  maize,  potatoes,  yucas,  and  other  native  plants ; 
they  encouraged  the  breed  of  the  camel  and  (heep,  which 
fupplied  them  with  fifth  for  food,  and  with  wool  for  cloath- 
ing  ; and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  at  this  time  hogs  and 
hens,  befides  other  beads  and  birds,  which  belonged  to  their 
country.  But  though  they  feemed  to  have  advanced  from  a 
pall  oral  to  an  agricultural  ftate,  their  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  were  mean  and  unwieldy.  Their  villages  confiftcd 
of  feattered  huts  ; and  their  chiefs,  wdio  were  probably 
raifed  to  this  dignity  on  account  of  their  wealth,  poffeffed 
merely  a power  of  direction,  and  not  of  coercion.  The 
right  of  property  was  acknowledged  ; the  field  that  was 
cultivated  belonged  to  him  who  bellowed  labour  on  it,  and 
defeended  to  his  children.  Their  looms  refembltd  thofe  of 
the  Europeans,  though  of  ruder  fabric,  and  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  procefs  of  manufafturing  earthen  ware. 
From  their  mountains  they  extrafted  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  ; and  of  a mixture,  like  bell-metal,  they 
formed  axes  and  other  inftruments  ; although  thofe  in  more 
general  ufe  were  made  of  bafalt.  It  has  been  fuggefted 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron  ; but  this 
faft  feems  to  be  doubtful.  They  were  not  flrangers  to 
fait,  both  foffil  and  that  produced  from  water  by  evapora- 
tion : they  fixed  their  dyes  by  means  of  an  aluminous  ftone, 
called  “ polauva  3”  they  prepared  thread  for  cords  and  nets 
from  one  of  their  planes  ; and  they  poffeffed  canoes  of  dif- 
ferent forts.  In  numbers,  it  is  faid,  they  could  exprefs  one 
thoufand,  and  they  had  prons  or  the  Peruvian  quipos,  a bun- 
dle of  threads  of  various  colours,  with  different  knots  to 
exprefs  contrafts  or  events.  The  native  Chilefe,  being 
generally  of  a mild  character,  as  Molina  cited  by  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton fuggefts,  may  probably  have  proceeded  from  the  ifies 
of  Polynftia  ; though  their  colour  is  brown,  tinged  with 
red  or  copper,  whereas  that  of  the  Polynftians  is  generally 
olive.  The  language  of  the  Chilefe,  which  is  faid  radically 
to  differ  from  the  Qiiecbua,  or  Peruvian,  is  remarkably  rich 
and  harmonious,  and  from  the  vocabulary,  formed  by 
Molina,  it  is  capable  of  exprelling  moft  natural  objefts,  and 
even  abllraft  terms.  It  effentially  differs,  however,  from 
the  other  American  languages,  not  iefs  in  its  words  than  in 
its  ftrufture.  The  Araucans,  the  prefent  poffeffors  of 
nearly  one  half  of  Chili,  and  celebrated  for  their  valour  in 
refilling  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  genuine  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  Chilefe.  The 
beautiful  traft  of  country  which  they  inhabit  extends  from 
the  river  Biobio  north  to  that  of  Valdivia  fouth,  and  is 
bounded  cn  the  ealt  by  the  Andes,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean.  Thefe  people  derive  their  name  from  the  province 
Arauca,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  their  ftate  ; and  they  are 
alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  “ Aucas,”  or  free- 
men. Without  furpafiing  the  ufual  fize,  they  are  generally 
robult,  well-formed,  and  of  a warlike  afpeft.  The  face  is 
nearly  round  ; the  eyes  fmall,  but  lively  and  exprtffive  ; the 
nofe  fomewhat  flat ; the  mouth  well  made,  with  white  and 
uniform  teeth  ; the  legs  mufcular  and  elegant,  and  the  feet 
fmall  and  flat.  They  have  naturally  little  beard,  and  take 
pains  to  extraft  it  : and  they  alfo  eradicate  the  hair  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  hair  of  the  head,  which  they 
preferve,  is  black  and  abundant,  and  they  bind  it  up  in  a 
knot.  Many  of  their  women  are  handfome  ; particularly 
thofe  of  Boroa.  They  live  to  the  advanced  age  of  70,  80, 
and  even  100  years,  without  any  perceptible  decay  of  mind 
or  body.  Their  mental  qualities  correfpond  to  their  bodily 
vigour ; and  they  are  charafterifed  as  intrepid,  patient  of 
the  fatigues  of  war,  prodigal  of  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  country,  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  in  defence  of  which 
they  are  ready  to  make  any  facrifice,  jealous  of  honour, 

courteous, 
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curteous,  hoi’pitable,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  grate- 
ful for  benefits,  generous,  and  humane  towards  the  van- 
quifhed.  Thefe  excellent  qualities,  however,  are  tarnifhed 
with  the  vices  incident  to  favage  life  ; fuch  as  drunkennefs, 
doth,  felf-confidence,  and  a pride  which  leads  them  to  treat 
other  nations  with  contempt.  The  drefs  of  the  Araucans, 
who  are  a military  people,  is  fhort,  wholly  made  of  wool, 
and  generally  of  a blue  colour.  The  cloathing  of  the 
women  is  modeft  and  fimple  ; though  fometimes  fet  off  with 
artificial  ornaments.  Their  hair  is  parted  into  flowing 
treffes,  and  the  head  adorned  with  falfe  emeralds,  or  with  the 
green  ftone  called  “ gliauca,”  wh'ch  they  highly  value. 
They  alfo  ufe  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glafs  beads,  ear- 
rmgs  of  fllver  in  a lquare  form,  and  numerous  filver  rings  on 
the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  almoft  univerfal  ; and  their  houfes 
are  conlfru&ed  fo  as  to  admit  the  number  of  wives  which 
the  owner  can  entertain  : but  their  furniture  is  plain,  and 
fuch  as  is  merely  adapted  for  ufe.  Their  habitations  are 
generally  difperfed  over  the  country,  and  fituated  near  the 
rivers  ; but  cities  are  regarded  by  them  as  prifons. 

Their  political  arrangements  are  fuited  to  their  diferimi- 
nating  chara&er.  The  whole  territory  of  Araucana,  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  divided  into  four  parallel  tetrarchies  ; 
almoft  equal  in  fize,  and  denominated  the  maritime,  the 
plain,  the  upland,  and  the  mountainous.  Each  of  thefe  is 
fubdivided  into  five  provinces,  and  each  province  contains 
nine  dittri&s.  The  mountainous  tetrarchy  is  poffclled  by 
the  Puelches,  formerly  allies  to  the  Araucans,  but  now- 
united  with  them.  The  government  is  ariftocratical ; and 
they  have  three  orders  of  chiefs,  viz.  ‘f  Toquis,”  from 
toqui,  a judge,  who  prefides  over  each  tetrarchy,  and  are 
independent  of  each  other,  except  that  they  confederate  for 
the  general  good  ; “ Apo-ulmens,”  or  grand  chiefs,  who  go- 
vern the  provinces  ; and  “ Ulmens,”  who  prelide  overthedif- 
tridls,  and  acknowledge  no  fuperior,  except  on  occafions  of 
war.  The  diftindtion  of  a tequi  is  an  axe  of  porphyry  or 
bafalt.  Thofe  of  the  other  two  orders  have  (faffs  headed 
with  filver;  the  upo-uimens  being  dillinguiflied  by  a ring 
of  the  fame  metal  round  the  middle  of  the  ftaff.  All  thefe 
dignities  are  hereditary,  in  the  male  line,  and  foie  order  of 
primogeniture.  The  abfolute  power  is  vefted  with  the  ba- 
rons, who  decide  important  hufinefs  in  a general  diet,  called 
the  “ Aucacoyag,”  or  affembly  of  freemen.  This  congrefs 
is  commonly  held  in  a fpacious  meadow.  Their  laws,  de- 
fending to  them  by  tradition,  are  called  “ Admapu,”  or 
cuftoms  of  the  country.  No  two  dignities  are  allowed  to 
concentrate  in  the  fame  head  ; and  if  a family  fail,  the  vaf- 
fals  exercife  the  right  of  eledfing  another : nor  are  they 
attached  to  the  glebe,  as  in  the  feudal  fyftem,  orconffrain- 
ed  to  any  perfonal  fervice,  except  in  time  of  war.  Tributes 
and  taxes  are  unknown,  as  each  chief  lives  on  his  own  ellate; 
nor  are  they  refpedfed  as  fuperiors,  but  merely  as  the  firft 
among  equals.  Although  many' crimes,  are  punifhed  with 
death,  yet  a compofition  may  be  entered  into  with  the  re- 
lations. The  ulmens  are  the  legitimate  judges  of  their  vaf- 
fals.  Whenever  war  is  refolved  on  bv  the  great  council,  the 
commander  in  chief  is  feledfcd  from  the  tequis  ; who  in- 
ftantly  affumes  the  axe  of  ftone,  as  the  lymbol  of  his  au- 
thority : all  the  other  chiefs  take  oaths  of  obedience  ; and 
the  people,  though  at  other  times  unrfily,  become  fubmif- 
five  to  their  military  fovereign.  Heralds  are  fent  to  the 
confederate  tribes,  and  to  the  Indians  in  the  adjacent  dif- 
tridls  of  the  Spaniards  ; and  the  badges  of  thefe  heralds  are 
bundles  of  fmnll  arrows  bound  with  a red  thread,  and  their 
fecrecy  is  equal  to  their  dilpatch.  The  general  lignifies  to 
the  tetrarchs  the  number  of  troops  that  are  requifite,  and  it 
is  divided  among  the  apo-ulmens,  who  demand  the  contin- 


gent from  each  ulmen.  As  every  Arauean  is  a foldier,  the 
levy  is  eafily  raifed  : and  the  army  generally  amounts  to  5 
or  6000,  exclufive  of  a body  of  referve.  It  confifts  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  : the  former  are  armed  with  lances  and 
fabres,  the  latter  with  pikes,  or  clubs  having  iron  fpikes. 
Each  regiment  of  infantry  is  compofed  of  1000,  and  each 
company  confifts  of  100  : and  they  have  all  their  particular 
banners,  befides  the  common  badge  of  the  nation,  which  is  a 
ftar.  Under  their  ufual  drefs  they  wear  a cuirafs  of  lea- 
ther ; and  of  this  leather,  which  they  have  a peculiar  mode 
of  hardening,  they  make  helmets  and  fhields.  They  have 
not  dtfeovered  the  art  of  making  gun-powder.  On  the 
march  the  infantry  is  mounted,  but  they  difmount  before  a 
battle.  Each  foldier  carries  his  provifioir  of  parched  maize, 
which  is  fteeped  in  water.  Their  camp  is  well  formed  and 
guarded.  In  battle,  the  cavalry  forms  two  wings,  and  the 
infantry  occupy  the  centre,  in  diftindl  battalions  or  divifions  ; 
a clubman  and  a pikeinan  placed  alternately  compofwig  the 
files.  The  toqui  addrtffes  a pathetic  difeourie  to  the  army, 
exhorting  them  not  to  permit  the  facred  flame  of  freedom; 
bequeathed  by  their  anceftor?,  to  expire.  They  then  ad- 
vance with  loud  fliouts,  generally  attacking  the  Spanifh 
centre,  and,  with  thtir  clubs,  notwithftanding  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  they  often  make  terrible  havock.  The  booty  is 
equally  divided  among  the  captors,  without  any  preference 
of  the  officers,  or  even  of  the  general.  The  pnfoners  re- 
main (laves,  till  exchanged  or  ranfomed  ; and  fometimes, 
though  very  feldom,  one  is  facrificed,  to  pacify  the  manes 
of  the  (lain.  Treaties  are  formed  in  a kind  of  council,  held 
in  a meadow  near  the  river  B,obio.  The  fymbol  of  peace 
is  a branch  of  the  cinnamon  tree  ; and  an  Arauean  orator 
difeuffes,  in  the  Chilefe  language,  the  motives  of  the  war, 
and  the  means  of  future  harmony.  As  foon  as  this  fpeech 
is  interpreted,  the  Spanifh  governor  or  prefident  replies  ; 
and  the  articles  being  revifed,  are  ratified  with  a facrifice  of 
Chilefe  camels.  The  prefident  then  dines  in  company  with 
the  toqui  and  chief  ulmens,  to  whom  he  makes  the  ufual 
prefents,  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  ; and  thefe  are  re- 
peated on  the  arrival  of  every  new  prefident. 

The  Araucans  acknowledge  a fupreme  being,  the  author 
of  all  things,  who  is  called  “ Pillan,”  or  the  Spirit  ; and 
they  exprefs,  by  various  epithets,  his  refidence  in  heaven  ; 
his  being  the  foul  of  all  creation  ; dreadful  from  his  thun- 
de:  ; the  architeCl  of  the  univerfe  ; omnipotent,  eternal,  and 
infinite.  They  alio  hold,  that  the  affairs  of  worlds  are  ad- 
miniftered  by  inferior  fpirits,  of  various  rank  and  power. 
The  Mars  of  the  Araucans  is  Epunameen  ; and  Meulen  is  a 
beneficent  god,  and  lover  of  the  human  race.  They  admit 
an  evil  principle,  Guecubu,  the  author  of  calamity  and  death ; 
and  fubordinate  to  Meulen  are  many  genii,  who  attempt  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  Guecubu.  Thefe  genii  are 
male  and  female  ; and  the  latter  are  fuppofed  to  ferve  the 
men.  Conceiving  that  the  lpiritual  lords  refemble  the  ul- 
mens, and  would  defpife  any  attempts  of  mortals  to  praife 
and  honour  them,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
priefts ; and  they  offer  no  facrifices,  except  during  ende- 
nnal  maladies,  or  on  a treaty  of  peace.  However,  they 
often  addrefs  prayers  to  Pillan  and  Meulen.  Chriftianity  is 
tolerated  in  the  country  of  the  Araucans,  and  the  miffion- 
aries  are  well  received ; but  the  number  of  profelytes  is 
fmall.  Thefe  people  are  very  attentive  to  omens  and  dreams; 
and  the  bravefl  Arauean  warrior  will  tremble  at  the  fight  of 
an  owl.  They  confult  their  magicians  in  all  affairs  of  mo- 
ment ; and  are  firm  believers  in  apparitions.  They  admit 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  fuppofe  that,  after  death, 
the  foul  paffes  to  the  weft,  to  a place  or  country  called 
“ Galcetoan,”  where,  according  to  fome,  delights  abound 
a for 
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for  the  good,  and  the  bad  ate  pmiifln  d by  privation  : but, 
according  to  othtrs,  all  fouls  will  enjoy  pleafures;  punilh-' 
ments,  like  crimes,  being  fhort  and  tranfitory,  They  watch 
the  dead  all  night,  and,  on  the  third  day,  carry  the  body 
to  the  cemetery  of  the  family,  which  is  commonly  fituated 
in  a wood  or  upon  a hi  1.  The  bier  is  furrounded  by  wo- 
men, who  affedl  to  weep  ; and  another  lpreads  afhes  behind, 
in  order  to  preve  it  the  return  of  the  foul  to  the  houfe. 
When  the  body  is  fet  down,  warlike  weapons  are  placed 
round  it  ; and  if  it  be  that  of  a female,  her  ornaments  ; to- 
gether with  plenty  of  food,  and  vafcs  of  liquor,  often  cyder 
or  wine,  that  there  may  be  no  want  on  the  journey  into 
the  other  world.  After  taking  leave  of  the  dead,  with 
many  lamentations,  and  wilhing  a happy  journey,  the  body 
is  covered  with  earth,  or  with  ilones,  in  the  form  of  a pyra- 
mid, over  which  they  pour  copious  dreams  of  cyder.  They 
farther  believe,  that  an  old  woman  foon  arrives,  in  the 
form  of  a whale,  to  carry  the  foul  acrofs  the  ocean,  where 
another  old  woman  guards  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  fometimes 
exatts  an  eye,  when  the  pafienger  cannot  fatisfy  her  de- 
mands. The  occupation  and  pleafures  of  the  future  life  re- 
main the  fame  ; and  the  hufband,  if  he  choofes,  may  have 
his  wife  again  ; but  there  are  no  children,  becaufe  it  is  the 
abode  of  the  dead.  There  are  alfo  wars  and  battles ; and 
armies,  meeting  in  the  air,  caufe  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  Araucans  have  an  idea  of  a great  deluge  ; during  which 
many  were  fared  on  the  mountain  “ Thegtheg,”  which 
can  lioat  in  water.  This  idea,  Molina  fuggefts,  has  arifen 
from  the  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  fo  common  in  their 
country  ■ for,  during  the  terrors  excited  by  a fevere  earth- 
quake, they  (fill  run  to  the  mountains,  with  provilions,  in 
hope  of  efcaping,  if  the  fea  fhould  overwhelm  their  coun- 
try. 

The  year  of  the  Araucans  is  folar,  and  commences  on  the 
2 2d  of  December,  immediately  after  their  fummer  folftice  ; 
and  it  is  divided  by  the  follticein  June  into  two  parts.  They 
have  12  months  of  todays,  and  5 intercalary  days.  They 
have  4 feafons,  each  of  3 months ; and  they  divide  the  day 
into  12  parts,  6 of  light  and  6 of  darknefs.  The  hours  of 
the  day  are  dill inguifhed  by  the  height  of  the  dun;  and 
thofe  of  the  night  by  the  pofition  of  the  Hars.  Conftella- 
tions  are  alfo  marked;  the  Fleiades  being  ifyled  that  of  fix 
from  the  moll  apparent  liars,  and  the  Antarctic  that  of  four. 
The  milky  way  is  called  the  ilreet  of  the  fable,  becaufe  the 
nRronomers  of  the  country  rejedl  certain  popular  tales  con- 
cerning it.  They  dillinguilli  the  planets,  and  believe  them 
to  be  inhabited.  The  Araucans,  though  they  have  little  or 
no  idea  of  the  fpeculative  fciences,  cultivate  rhetoric,  poe- 
try, and  medicine  ; to  the  purity  of  their  language  and  to 
the  eloquence  of  their  public  fpeakers  they  pay  great  atten- 
tion. They  accuftom  themfclves  much  to  a figurative  and 
allegorical  Ryle,  and  their  difeourfes  abound  with  apologues 
and  parables.  Strong  and  lively  images,  bold  figures,  frequent 
dilutions  and  fimiles,  novelty  and  force  of  exprefiion,  and  pa- 
thetic fentiments  concur  to  form  their  poetry,  which  is  chiefly 
employed  in  celebrating  the  adlions  of  their  heroes.  Their 
lines  confilt  of  8 or  11  fyllabies;  and  their  poems  are  all  in 
blank  verfe,  with  an  occafional,  though  very  rare,  admiffion 
of  rhyme.  Of  phyficians  there  are  3 claffes;  the  empirical, 
who  are  bell,  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  pulfe,  and 
ufe  of  herbs;  thofe  who  believe  that  all  difeafes  proceed 
fiom  infe£ls;  and  others  who  afenbe  them  to  witchcraft, 
and  thus  occafion  the  death  of  innocent  perfons ; they 
have  alfo  perfons  who  can  fet  broken  bones  and  cure 
wounds.  With  regard  to  their  mode  of  carrying  on  trade, 
we  (hall  obferve,  that  as  the  ufe  of  money  is  not  known, 
exchange  is  the  only  mode  of  commerce.  Their  foreinn 
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trade  confiRs  chiefly  in  cloaks  and  cattle,  which  are  ex- 
changed with  the  Spaniards  for  wine  and  European  articles. 
In  their  iutercourfe  with  Europeans  they  are  proud  and  af- 
firming; and  they  themfelves  expect  to  be  treated  with  great 
ceremony  and  reipefl  ; whilll  they  are  duly  fenfible  of  be- 
nefits, they  are  eager  tor  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  1 1 
their  difcrimination  of  diflerent  families,  they  ufe  names  and 
furnames.  Polygamy,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  univerfal, 
and  a man  may  buy  as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain  ; but 
an  old  batchelor  is  regarded  with  contempt  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Hate.  Marriage  is  a very  limple  rite;  being  a kind  of 
amicable  rape,  as  the  hufband  ftizes  the  bride  unexpectedly, 
while  (lie  aifefts  to  cry  out  for  a (fiHancc.  Her  friends  then 
pafs  to  his  honfe,  and  after  a feRival,  receive  the  nuptial  pre- 
fent;  to  the  firll  wife,  however,  particular  honour  is  ren- 
dered, while  the  relt  are  regarded  as  mere  concubines.  The 
hufband  indicates  his  preference  by  ordering  one,  during 
fupper,  to  prepare  the  bed  ; the  others  fleep  in  the  fame 
chamber,  which  no  ilranger  is  permitted  to  enter  ; llrangers 
being  lodged  in  tents  at  a diftance.  AH  the  wives  pay  ^reat 
refpedl  to  their  hufbands.  The  Arancan  women  are-  diitin- 
guilhed  by  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  in  their  houfes  and  in 
their  own  perfons.  The  bath  is  univerfally  ufed  both  by  men 
and  women;  but  the  latter  refort  to  feparate  places  protedled 
by  (hade  and  folitude.  On  the  day  of  parturition,  they  take 
the  new  born  infant  to  the  river,  wafh  both  it  and  them- 
felvcs,  and  return  to  their  bufinefs  without  inconvenience; 
no  bandages  are  ufed  for  their  infants,  they  are  placed  in 
hanging  cradles  upon  thin  fkins,  and  covered  with  a cloth, 
and  they  are  rocked  by  means  of  a cord  which  hangs  from 
the  cradle,  fo  that  the  mothers  are  not  interrupted  in  their 
bufinefs;  the  infant  is  foon  able  to  take  care  of  itfelf.  The 
education  of  children  is  reftricled  to  horfemanfhip,  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  the  praftice  of  fpeaking  their  language  with 
elegance.  Faults  are  feldom  noticed;  nor  do  the  Araucans 
ever  chaftife,  becaufe,  in  their  opin  or.,  pnniihments  can  only 
produce  ialfchood  or  cowardice.  The  food  of  the  Araucans 
confiils  mollly  of  grain  or  pot-herbs  varioufly  dreffed ; but 
maize  and  p tatoes  are  the  mod  ellcemed  ; they  ufe  little 
meat  or  fifh,  and  in  (lead  of  bread  they  have  a kind  of  light 
cake  or  potatoes.  Their  drink  confifls  of  various  kinds  of 
beer  and  cyder;  and  they  are  fond  of  wine,  which  they  pro- 
cure from  the  Spaniards.  The  mafler  and  his  family  eat  at 
the  fame  table,  which  is  covered  with  earthen-ware  and  gob- 
lets of  horn  or  wood.  They  light  their  fire  by  turning  one 
Hick  rapidly  on  another.  Although  in  private  they  are  fru- 
gal, yet  011  folemn  rccafions  they  fpare  no  expence  in  their 
repalls;  and  then  fermented  liquors  are  freely  taken.  Mu  lie,, 
dancing,  and  gaming,  confiitute  their  principal  amufements. 
Their  mafic  is  bad,  and  their  fongs  harfh  and  hideous;  but 
their  dances  are  more  cheerful  and  harmonious.  The  wo- 
men, however,  dance  apart  from  the  men.  Their  games  are 
both  fedentary  and  gymnallic.  From  time  immemorial,  it 
is  faid,  they  have  known  the  game  of  chefs,  which  they 
call“comican  ;”  the  young  are  fond  of  wrefiling,  the  race, 
and  a kind  of  tennis.  But  their  favourite  games  of  the 
gymnafiic  kind  are  the  “ peuco,”  and  the  “ palican  ; ” the 
firll  reprefenting  the  fiege  of  a fortrefs,  when  12  or  more 
perfons  form  a circle  and  place  a boy  in  the  middle  of  it 
whom  the  affailants  endeavour  to  ftize,  but  feldom  fucceed; 
the  latter  relembles  a battle,  30  or  more  players  attempting 
to  drive  the  ball  within  their  bounds,  and  this  game  will 
fometimes  lafi  half  a day. 

Having  enlarged  on  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  the 
Araucans,  becaufe  they  are  a people  hitherto  fo  little 
known,  although  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his  “ America,”  and 
Peroufe  in  his  voyages,  and  forme  others  have  very  tranfiently 
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mentioned  them,  we  fliall  clofe  this  part  of  the  article 
Chili  with  obferving,  that  the  Pulches  of  the  mountains, 
now  united  with  the  date  of  Araucaria,  are  more  rude  and 
favage  than  the  other  inhabitants.  Their  name  fignifies 
ealtern  men:  their  ftaturc  is  tall,  and  they  are  fond  of  the 
chace,  fo  that  they  often  change  their  habitations,  and  de- 
tach colonies  to  the  ealtern  fades  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  the 
lake  Naguelgapi,  and  the  fliores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
plains  of  Patagonia.  By  the  A ran  cans  the  m mntaineers 
are  highly  elteemed  on  account  of  their  bold  fervices  in  war, 
and  their  inviolable  fidelity  in  adhering  to  the  confederacy. 

The  valour  of  the  Araucans,  and  their  love  of  liberty 
and  independence,  have  been  fignally  manifeited  on  a variety 
of  occafions;  not  only  in  their  tarly  conteits  with  the  Peru- 
vian Incas,  but  in  their  refiltance  to  the  hoflile  attacks  of  the 
Spanifh  invadersof  their  territory.  Soon  after  their  fubjuga- 
tion  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  the  opu- 
lence of  Chili,  commiffioned  Diego  de  Almagro  to  attempt 
the  conquelt  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  1735,  he  marched  from 
Cuzco, and,  after  lofing  many  Indians  and  a coofiderable  num- 
ber of  Spaniards,  who  perifhed  with  cold  in  paffingover  the  Cor- 
dillera Nevada,  as  well  as  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  arrived 
at  Copiapo,  where  the  Indians  immediately  fubmitted.  Thus 
encouraged,  he  proceeded  to  the  conquefl  of  other  nations, 
which  had  never  acknowledged  the  Peruvian  Incas.  In  his 
progrefs  he  met  with  a vigorous  oppofition ; as  the  Chilefe 
foon  recovered  from  their  firll  furprize,  and  not  only  de- 
fended themfelves  with  obitinacy,  but  attacked  their 
new  enemies  with  more  determined  valour  and  fierce- 
nefs  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto  difeovered. 
The  Spaniards  however  continued,  amidll  increafmg 
difficulties  and  conflicts,  to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
and  colle&ed  conliderable  quantities  of  gold;  but  they 
were  fo  far  from  thinking  to  make  any  fettlement 
amidll  fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  ifTue  of  the 
expedition  dill  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they  were 
recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpended  revolution  in  Peru.  (See 
the  biographical  article  Almagro.)  In  the  year  1341  the 
fcheme  of  invading  Chili  was  again  refumed,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  for  this  purpofe  was  conferred  by 
Pizarro  on  Pedro  de  Valdivia ; and,  notwithftanding  the 
fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  poffeffions, 
he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  conquefl  of  the  coun- 

Itry,  that  lie  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago  or  Santiago, 
which  dill  remains  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
thus  commenced  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in 
that  province.  In  1548  he  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  it  by  the  prelident  of  Peru.  Valdivia,  after  having 
exhibited  many  difplays  both  of  courage  and  military  fkill, 
was  cut  off  in  1533,  together  with  a conliderable  body 
of  troops  under  his  command.  Francifco  de  Villagra, 
Valdivia’s  lieutenant,  by  his  fpirited  conduct,  checked 
the  natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the  remainder  of 
the  Spaniards  from  definition.  By  degrees,  all  the 
champaign  country  along  the  coafl  was  fubjecled  to  the 
Spaniih  dominion.  Several  colonial  towns  were  ellablifhed 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  the  Araucans  have  repeatedly 
taken  and  dcllroyed.  The  frontier  banks  of  the  river  Bio- 
bio are  lined  with  fortreffes.  At  the  peace  of  1773,  after 
a war  which  had  colt  the  Spanifh  treafury  1 ,700,000  dol- 
lars, the  Toqui  of  the  Araucans  infilled  on  having  a refident 
minifler  at  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  the  Spaniards  reluctant- 
ly complied.  The  mountainous  country,  however,  is  ftill 
poffcffed  by  the  Putlches,  Araucans,  and  other  tribes  of  its 
original  inhabitants,  who  are  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  about  three 
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centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  atmoft  perpe- 
tual hoflility,  lufpended  only  by  a few  intervals  of  iufeenre 
peace. 

That  part  of  Chili,  to  which  the  Spaniards  are  reftriCted, 
and  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a Spanifh  province,  is  a 
narrow  dillriCf,  extending  along  the  coalt  from  the  defart  of 
Atacama  and  the  river  Biobio,  and  divided  into  13  provinces, 
viz.  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Qujllota,  Aconcagua,  Melipiila, 
Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colcbagua,  Mauli,  Itata,  Chilian, 
Puciacay,  and  Huilquilema.  The  Spaniards  alfo  poffels 
port  Valdivia,  in  the  country  of  the  Cuncbi;  the  archipela- 
go of  Chiloe;  and  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Don 
George  Juan  and  don  Antonio  de  Uiloa,  in  their  voyage  to 
South  America,  inform  us,  that  the  captain-generaifhip  of 
Chili  comprehends  four  particular  governments,  viz.  the 
major-generalfhip  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  to  which  belongs 
the  military  government  of  the  frontier  towns  and  fortreffes, 
along  the  banks  of  Biobio,  which  are  Arauco,  the  Hated  re- 
fidence  of  the  general,  Santajuana,  Puren,  Los  Angelos, 
Tucapel,  and  Yumbel  ; Valparaifo ; Valdivia;  and  Chiloe, 
which  fee  refpe<flively  : and  the  following  1 1 jurifdi&ions, 
viz.  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Chilian,  Aconcagua, 
Melipiila,  Qmllota,  Coquimbo,  Copiapo  and  Gual'co,  Men- 
doza, and  La  Conception  ; which  fee.  The  prefident,  go- 
vernor, or  captain-general  of  Chili,  to  whole  government 
Spaniih  Chili  is  fubjeft,  refides  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  exer- 
cifing,  except  in  time  of  war,  independent  authority,  and, 
diredling  all  military  affairs ; the  three  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  viz.  the  camp-marfhal,  ferjeant-major,  and  com- 
miffary,  and  alfo  the  four  governors  of  Chiloe,  Valdivia, 
Valparaifo,  and  Juan  Fernandez,  being  fubjeft  to  his  or- 
ders; as  prefident  and  governor-general,  he  adminiders  juf- 
tice,  or  prefides  in  the  court  of  audience  in  Santiago,  which 
is  divided  into  two  halls,  the  civil  and  the  criminal,  with  a 
regent,  judges,  fifeal  or  royal  procurator,  and  a protedlor 
of  the  Indians.  In  cafes  where  the  property  exceeds  10,000 
dollars,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fupreme  council  of  the  Indies, 
There  are  alfo  tribunals  of  finances,  of  the  papal  bull,  and 
of  vacant  lands ; and  the  confulate,  or  tribunal  of  commerce, 
which  is  a new  inHitution  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  others.  The  provinces  are  governed  by  pre- 
fects or  corregidors,  commonly  named  by  the  captain-gene- 
ral, The  inhabitants  are  formed  into  regiments  of  militia  ; 
befides  which  there  is  alfo  a body  of  regular  troops.  In  the 
town  of  Conception,  there  is  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
another  of  infantry,  to  watch  the  Araucans  ; and  the  city 
of  Santiago  maintains  fome  troops  of  dragoons  for  its  police 
and  defence. 

Spaniih  Chili  is  divided  into  two  extenfive  archbifhoprics, 
thofe  of  Santiago  and  Conception,  both  fuffragans  of  the 
arebbifhop  of  Lima.  The  cathedrals  are  ferved  by  canons  ; 
and  at  Santiago  the  holy,  or  rather  infamous,  office  of  the 
inquifition,  has  acommiffary  and  various  fubalterns.  There 
are  no  convents,  except  at  Santiago  and  Conception. 

This  province  has  derived  confiderable  advantage  from  the 
liberty  of  commerce  obtained  in  177S  ; and  its  population 
has  fince  that  event  been  augmented.  Before  that  period, 
the  cultivation  of  the  country,  though  Angularly  fertile  and 
produftive,  had  been  fhamefully  negledled  by  the  Spaniards. 
A great  part  of  it  remained  unoccupied  ; and  in  its  whole 
extent,  there  were  not  above  80,000  white  inhabitants,  and 
about  three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of 
a mixed  race.  The  Spanifh  inhabitants  have,  for  the  moll 
part,  migrated  from  the  northern  provinces  ; and  they  are 
intermixed  with  a few  Englifh,  French,  and  Italians. 
They  are  deferibed  by  Molina,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  as  “well 
made,  intrepid,  incapable  of  treaion  or  meannefs,  vain,  libe- 
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ral,  ardent,  fond  «f  pleafure,  fagacions,  obfervant,  ingeni- 
ous, docile,”  and  only  wanting  indrudtive  books  and  feien- 
tilic  inftruments.  Tlie  noble  arts,  however,  are  negledted 
by  them,  and  mechanics  are  imperfectly  underdood.  The 
drefs  of  the  men  is  generally  French,  and  that  of  the 
ladies  after  the  fafhion  of  Peru  ; but  the  Chilefe  ladies 
wear  longer  gowns,  and  have  a more  modeit  air.  The 
common  people  have  adopted  the  Araucan  drefs  as  being 
moll  convenient.  Difperfed  through  a wide  country,  and 
"nnredrained  by  village  magiilrates,  they  enjoy  their  liberty, 
and  lead  a happy  and  tranquil  life,  amidll  the  pleafures  of 
the  delicious  climate.  They' are  fond  of  gaiety,  mufic,  and 
poetry.  The  language  generally  fpoken  in  Chdi  is  Spanifh; 
but  the  country  people,  who  refide  near  the  Araucan 
frontier,  ufe  the  Araucan  or  Chilefe  language.  As  they 
are  almod  always  on  horfe-back,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
falubrious  air,  they  are  healthy  and  robuft. 

The  midland  country  is  plain,  but  the  maritime  part  of 
Chili  prefents  three  chains  of  hills  parallel  to  the  Andes, 
which  is  here  about  120  miles  in  breadth,  abounding  with 
ftupendous  breaks  and  precipices,  but  interfperfed  with  vales 
and  excellent  paltures  that  are  watered  by  ltreams  and  cas- 
cades dtfeending  from  the  rocks.  The  higheil  mountains 
of  the  Chilefe  Andes  are  Manila,  at  28°  45' ; Tupun- 
gato, at  330  24';  Defcabefado,  at  350  ; Blanquillo,  at 
350  4';  Longavi,  at  350  30';  Chilian,  at  36°;  and  Corco- 
bado,  at  430.  Molina  did  not  meafure  their  height ; but 
the  Spaniards  and  Chilefe  fnppofe  them  to  be  more  than 
20,000  feet  above  the  fea.  The  four  feafons  are  as  regular 
in  this  country  as  they  are  in  Europe  ; but  as  it  lies  in  the 
foutheru  hemifphere,  their  order  is  inverted.  Spring  be- 
gins on  the  2 1 It  of  September,  fuinmer  in  December,  au- 
tumn in  March,  and  winter  in  June.  From  the  beginning 
of  fpring  to  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  fley  is  always  ferene, 
chiefly  between  240  and  36°  lat.  ; fhowers  feldom  falling 
during  that  period.  The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  la  ft  till  the  end  of  Auguft ; varying  in  quantity  and  con- 
tinuance in  the  northern  and  fouthern  diflridts.  Thunder  is 
fcarccly  known,  except  on  the  Andes  ; fnow  does  not  fall 
in  the  maritime  provinces ; but  on  the  mountains  from  April 
to  November  it  is  perpetual,  and  prevents  the  paffage  over 
them,  except  at  Midfummer.  In  Chili,  in  general,  no  river 
is  frozen,  and  the  cold  feldom  exceeds  the  freezing  mark  of 
Reaumur’s  thermometer.  Through  the  whole  kingdom  the 
dews  are  copious  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn.  On  the 
other  fide  the  Andes,  the  N.W.  wind,  called  “ Sotida,”  is 
more  iuffocating  than  the  Scirocco  of  Italy  ; but  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Peru  and  Chili  no  fuch  effeft  is  perceived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  a breeze  often  rifes  from  the 
fea,  and  lalts  two  hours,  fo  that  it  is  called  the  clock  of  the 
peafants.  Fiery  meteors  are  frequent  5 but  the  aurora  bo- 
realis feldom  appears.  In  Chili  volcanoes  abound.  One 
that  was  terrible  by  the  convuliions  and  devaftation  it  occa- 
lioned,  occurred  at  Petorea  on  December  3d,  1762.  There 
,are  only  two  other  volcanoes  in  this  province,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes ; a fmall  one  near  the  river 
Rapel,  which  ejects  only  fmoke,  and  the  great  volcano  of 
Villarica,  near  a lake  of  that  name  in  Araucana.  This 
flaming  mountain  is  feen  at  the  didance  of  more  than  150 
miles,  and  appears  ifolated  ; but  it  is  thought  to  be  joined 
with  the  Andes,  which  is  at  a fmall  diftance.  The  fummit, 
burning  day  and  night,  is  covered  with  fnow  ; but  the  tides, 
to  the  extent  of  14  miles,  are  (haded  with  enchanting  forefts, 
watered  by  innumerable  cryilalline  ltreams.  Earthquakes 
are  little  known  even  in  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo,  where  fub- 
terranean  noifes  are  often  heard,  as  in  Tucuman.  Slight 
earthquakes  are  felt  three  or  four  times  in  the  year ; but 
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only  five  of  any  confequence  have  occurred  fince  the  entrance 
of  the  Spaniards,:  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  were  that 
of  1730,  which  in  July  buried  the  city  of  Conception,  and 
that  of  1751,  which  utterly  deftroyed  the  fame  city,  and 
was  accompanied  with  a globe  of  fire,  which  darted  from 
the  Andes  to  the  ocean  : however,  on  this  occafion,  only 
feven  perfons  periflted  ; there  being  in  Chili  always  a watning 
noife,  or  vibration  of  the  air,  and  the  (hocks  are  horizontal, 
not  explofive. 

The  rivers  of  this  country,  though  fometimes  confiderable, 
have  but  a fliort  courfe  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean.  There 
are  feveral  lakes,  both  frcfli  and  ialt  ; the  two  larged  being 
in  Aracauna,  viz.  the  Lauquen  or  Villarica,  about  72  miles 
in  circuit,  with  a beautiful  conic  hill  in  the  centre  ; and  the 
Nahuelgapi,  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  having  an 
ifland  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  beautiful  trees,  and  giving 
rife  to  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  towards  the  At- 
lantic, while  from  the  firlt  fprings  the  river  Tolten,  which 
joins  the  Pacific.  The  country  abounds  with  mineral  waters 
and  fait  rivers,  aferibed  by  the  Araucans  to  the  beneficence 
of  their  god  Meulen. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  the  mod  delicious  in  the  New 
World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it 
never  feels  extreme  heat,  being  fereened  on  the  ead  by  the 
Andes,  and  refrefhed  on  the  wed  by  cooling  fea-breezes. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the 
Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces in  their  native  country.  Indances  occur  in  this  coun- 
try of  furprifing  longevity.  A Spanifh  knight  attained  the 
age  of  106  years,  without  knowing  ficknefs ; and  he  had  by 
two  wives  28  fons.  Some  of  the  creoles  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  104,  107,  and  115.  It  is  alfo  laid  that  the  women 
are  fruitful  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  twins  are 
common.  A Frenchman  who  died  in  1764,  left  by  one 
wife  163  defeendants.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  correfponds 
with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accom- 
modated to  European  productions.  The  mod  valuable  of 
thefe,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had 
been  native  to  the  country.  The  foil,  even  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  long  in  tillage,  is  fo  little  degenerated  by 
producing  fuccefiive  crops,  that  no  manure  is  neceffary. 
The  grain,  as  fome  fay,  yields  from  100  to  150  ; but  by  a 
more  moderate  and  jud  edimate,  as  it  is  dated  both  by  Mo- 
lina and  in  Peroufe’s  voyage,  from  60  to  70  in  the  midland 
country,  and  in  the  maritime  40  or  50.  Many  of  the  plants 
of  Chili  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Europe,  and  almod  all 
the  pot-herbs  and  fruits  of  that  continent  flouridi  there. 
The  northern  provinces  produce  the  fugar-cane,  the  fweet- 
potatoe,  and  other  tropical  plants.  Maize  is  common  and 
abundant  ; the  magu  is  a kind  of  rice,  and  the  tuca  a fpecies 
of  barley,  both  of  which  were  cultivated  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Peas  and  potatoes  were  alfo  well  known 
to  the  Chilefe.  Of  the  latter  they  have  30  different  kinds: 
and  it  is  even  conjectured  that  this  valuable  root  was  fird 
brought  into  Europe  from  this  country.  The  large  white 
drawberry  of  Chili  is  now  known  in  Englifh  garden;.  Many 
of  its  plants  are  valuable  as  dyes,  and  others  as  medicinal. 
The  gentian  is  peculiar  to  Chili.  The  vira-vira  expels  the 
ague;  the payco  is  excellent  for  indigedion.  Wild  tobacco 
abounds  in  Chili.  The  beautiful  flowers  and  (hrubs  are  in- 
finite. Incenfe,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia,  is  pro- 
duced by  a (lirub,  diddling  tears  of  a whitifh  yellow, 
and  of  a bitter  aromatic  taite.  The  trunk  of  the puvi  fupplies 
excellent  cork;  the  falfola  lali  is  plentiful  on  the  (bores ; 
and  Chili  produces  feven  kinds  of  beautiful  myrtles,  one  of 
which  yields  an  excellent  domachic  wine  preferred  by 
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grangers  to  any  mufcalel.  Tlie  eulen  furnifhes  a tea,  which 
is  known  as  a vermifuge.  An'acaeia  of  the  province  of 
Quillota  yields  a balfam,  that  is  ufed  in  the  cure  of  wounds  ; 
and  the  paiqui  is  efteemed,  as  a febrifuge,  fnperior  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  The  coffin  Jena  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Maypo  and  Salvia.  Of  97  kinds  of  trees,  that  diveriify  the 
beautiful  forefts  of  Chili,  only  13  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter. 
Cypreffes,  pines,  and  red  and  white  cedars  grow  in  the  val- 
lies  of  the  Andes;  the  red  cedars,  particularly  in  the  ille  of 
Chiioe,  are  of  an  enormous  fize,  fo  that  from  700  to  800 
planks,  20  feet  long,  may  be  Cu-  from  one  tree.  The  cin- 
namon tree,  that  yields  what  is  called  winter’s  bark,  is  re- 
garded as  facred  by  the  Araucans,  who  prefent  it  as  a token 
of  peace.  Beautiful  woods  < r various  colours  are  iupplied 
by  the  Chiltfe  forelis.  Vines,  though  none  appear  to  be 
native,  fiourifh  admirably  well : they  are  found  in  the  forelis, 
arifing  from  feeds  depofited  by  the  birds  : on  the  confines  of 
the  river  Mauli,  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported  by  ftakes  ; but  further  to  the  fouth  they  are  left  loofe 
on  the  Tides  of  the  hills.  The  belt  wine  is  that  w hich  is  ob- 
tained from  the  banks  of  the  river  Itata,  and  is  commonly 
called  wine  of  Conception  ; it  is  red,  generous,  of  an  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  equal  to  the  bell  in  Europe.  Muicatel 
wines  are  alio  excellent.  The  vintage  is  April  and  May. 
All  the  other  European  fruits  attain  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion. 

Of  the  zoology  of  Chili,  Molina  has  given  an  ample  ac- 
count. Oyfters  of  an  excellent  kind  are  found  nearCoquim- 
bo  ; and  the  rocks  ot  Cluloe  furnifh  the  pholas.  There  are 
alfo  many  kinds  of  lobfters  and  crabs.  Among  the  infects 
is  the  loculi  of  Africa.  Bees  abound  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. Reptiles  are  rare  ; but  the  fea  fupplies  76  kinds  of  fi(h, 
all  excellent  and  faintary.  The  feals,  called  fea-cows,  ap- 
pear on  the  fliores  of  Araucana.  Of  land  and  aquatic  birds 
the  different  fpecies  amount  to  13  7 ; and  the  fea-fowl  are  in- 
numerable. Of  thefe  feveral  retire  in  fpring  to  the  forelis 
of  the  Andes  for  propagation,  and  on  return  of  winter  they 
re-vifit  the  plains.  The  American  oftriches  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  the  vallies  of  the  Andes,  and  etpecially  near  ti  e 
grand  lake  Nahuelgapi.  The  eggs,  of  which  the  female 
lays  from  40  to  60  in  the  fand,  yield,  each  of  them,  about 
two  pounds  of  good  food  ; and  the  feathers  are  ufed  for 
plumes,  parafols,  fans,  & c.  The  condor  is  alfo  found  in 
this  country.  Molina  reckons  36  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in 
Chili  ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  molt  of  the  European  ani- 
mals have  improved  in  this  delicious  climate  and  fertile  coun- 
try. The  celebrated  Spanifli  (beep  have  not  loft  any  of  their 
diltinguifhing  qualities:  the  horned  cattle  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  Spain  ; and  the  breed  of  horfes  furpaffes  both  in  beauty 
and  fpirit  the  famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they 
fprung. 

Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth  : fhe  has  ftored  its  bowels  with  riches.  All  the 
argillaceous  earths  mentioned  by  Wallerius  are  found  here, 
exclufive  of  the  bole  of  Lemnos  ; and  Molina  adds  five  forts 
to  thofe  already  deferibed.  Of  metallic  earths,  according 
to  his  arrangement,  there  are  mountain-blue  and  green, 
native  cerufe,  ore  of  zinc,  with  brown,  yellow,  and  red 
ochres.  Among  the  rocks  are  flate,  hone,  green  talc,  ftea- 
tite,  afbeftos,  amianthus,  gold  and  filver  mica  ; and  the  talc 
called  Mulcovy  glals  is  found  in  large  plates,  and  ufed  for 
windows.  Limeftone,  marble,  and  gypfum,  are  plentiful. 
Befides  ftatuary  marble,  Chili  affords  the  black,  greenifh, 
and  yellow  ; and  two  mountains  of  Copiapo  and  Mauli  are 
altogether  compofed  of  marble  of  different  colours,  and 
thfpofed  in  regular  ftrata  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Molina  alfo  mentions  a great  variety  of  Auers,  yellow, 


green,  and  blue,  called  falfe  topazes,  emeralds,  and  fapphires. 
The  Andes  alfo.  afford  fine  alabafter,  and  large  plates  of 
felenite,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan  in  the  windows 
of  their  churches.  Of  filiceous  itones,  there  are  quartz, 
flint,  and  rock  cryftal.  Here  are  alfo  free-ftone  and  grind- 
ftone,  fome  common  agates,  and  jafptr  red,  green,  grey, 
white,  and  variegated.  Rock  cryftal  occurs  of  different 
colours,  called  falfe  ruby,  topaz,  jacinth,  emerald,  & c.  One 
real  emerald,  fays  this  author,  was  found  in  Coquimbo,  and 
a topaz  in  the  province  of  Santiago.  A little  bill,  N.E.  of 
Talca,  isalmoft  wholly  compofed  ol  beautiful  amethyfts,  in 
kind  of  grey  quartz.  Tui  quoifes  are  found  in  Copiapo  ; and 
beautiful  breccias,  porphyries,  and  granites  occur  in  the 
Andes.  Rock-lalt  is  abundant  ; and  is  often  cryftallized 
in  cubes  of  various  colours.  SA  ammoniac  is  common  near 
the  volcanoes  ; and  nitre  abounds  in  Coquimbo.  The 
country  is  fupplied  with  different  kinds  of  alum  or  bitumen, 
and  all  the  vitriols.  Aracuar.a  furnilhes  jet ; and  coal  is 
fupplied  by  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  province 
of  Copiapo  comprehends  two  mountains  of  cryftallized  ful- 
phur ; and  the  fame  fitbftance  abounds  in  all  the  Andes. 
Pyrites  of  feveral  kinds  and  under  various  forms  are  found 
in  feveral  places.  Of  the  femi-metals,  this  country  yields 
atfenic,  cobalt,  bifmuth,  zinc,  antimony,  and  mercury,  both 
virgin  and  cinnabar.  Chill  contains  mines,  many  of  them 
very  rich  and  productive,  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  filver,  and  gold. 
The  chief  iilver-mines  are  thofe  of  the  provinces  of  Santiago, 
Aconcagua,  Coquimbo,  and  Copiapo  ; but  the  molt  cele- 
brated is  that  of  Ufpallata,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  mour- 
tains  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua;  luppoled 
to  extend  to  Potoli,  through  a fpace  of  840  geographical 
miles;  difeovered  in  1638,  negleCted  till  1762,  but  fince 
wrought  to  great  advantage.  However,  of  all  the  metals, 
gold  is  the  moft  abundant  in  Chili ; fo  that  there  is  not  a 
mountain  or  a hill,  which  does  not  more  or  lefs  produce  it, 
and  accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  foil  of  the  plains  and  the 
fand  of  the  rivers.  The  gold  is  reckoned  the  purelt  in  the 
world,  being  generally  found  of  22  carats,  and  often  of  23* 
carats.  The  moft  confiderable  mines  of  gold  now  wrought 
in  Spanifli  Chili  are  thofe  of  Copiapo,  Guafco,  Coquimbo, 
Petorea,  Ligua,  Tiltil,  Putaendo,  Caren,  Alhue,  Chibato, 
and  Huillipatagua  ; all  which,  except  the  three  laft,  which, 
have  been  recently  dilcovered,  have,  ever  fince  the  conqueft. 
of  the  country,  yielded  a conftant  and  confiderable  produce 
The  gold  of  the  mines  of  Chili,  paying  the  royal  fifth, 
amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  dollars  annually ; of 
which  a million  and  a half  are  coined  at  the  mint  of  Sant- 
iago. 

The  commerce  of  Chili  employs  23  or  24  fnips  from  7 
to  600  tons  each,  and  in  return  for  the  grain,  wine,  fruits, 
provifions,  tallow,  leather,  wood,  copper,  &c.  fent  to  Peru, 
it  receives  iron,  cloth,  and  linen  made  at  Quito,  hats,  bays, 
of  which  there  are  manufactures  in  Chili,  fugar,  cacao, 
fweetmeats,  tobacco,  oil,  earthen  ware,  and  all  kinds  of  Eu- 
ropean goods.  A fmall  commerce  is  alfo  carried  on  be- 
tween Chili,  Paraguay,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  ftaple.  The  products  of  Paraguay,  which  con- 
lift  only  in  its  herb  and  wax,  are  carried  thither,  then  for- 
warded to  Chili,  whence  the  herb  is  exported  to  Peru. 
Large  quantities  of  tallow  are  alfo  fecit  to  Mendoza  for  the 
manufaAure  of  foap.  In  exchange  for  thefe  commodities 
Ctiili  fends  to  Buenos  Ayres  linen  and  woollen  fluffs,  fome 
of  which  are  imported  from  Peru,  and  others  manufactured 
in  the  country  ; alfo  fugar,  fnuff,  wine,  and  brandy,  which 
two  laft  the  traders  chiefly  buy  at  San  Juan,  as  molt  conve- 
nient for  tranfportation.  Ships  from  Spain,  in  return  for 
European  goods,  receive  gold,  filver,  copper,  Vicuna  wool, 
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and  drtffed  leather.  The  domedic  commerce  of  Chili 
chiefly  confids  in  the  provifions  fent  to  Valdivia,  which  fup- 
plies  other  places  with  cedar.  Chiloe  purchafes  from  the 
other  parts  brandy,  wine,  honey,  fugar,  the  Paraguay  herb, 
fait,  and  Guinea  pepper;  and  returns  to  Valparaifo  and  Con- 
ception feveral  kinds  of  fine  wood,  with  which  the  ifland 
abounds ; alfo  woollen  duffs  of  the  country,  made  into 
cloaks,  quilts,  & c. ; together  with  hams  and  dried  pilchards. 
Coquirr.bo  fends  copper  to  Valparaifo,  which  in  exchange 
returns  Cordovan  leather,  and  foap,  made  at  Mendoza,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  Santiago,  and  thence  fold  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  trade  with  the  wild  In- 
dians carried  on  by  barter,  confills  in  hardware,  as  bits, 
fpurs,  and  edge  tools ; alfo  toys,  and  fome  wine.  They  re- 
turn horned  cattle,  horfes  of  their  own  breeding,  &c. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article,  we  fhall  mention  as  a matter 
of  annual  obfervation,  that  the  fea  gradually  retreats  from 
the  coad  of  Chili ; and  therefore,  the  fliore  confids  modiy 
of  a plain,  5 or  6 miles  broad,  between  the  fea  and  the  mari- 
time mountains ; their  ddes  bearing  evident  marks  of  the 
finking  of  the  ocean,  which  has  fometimes  formed  curious 
grottos,  with  different  chambers,  hung  with  Ihells  or  dalac- 
tites,  where  beads  take  refuge  in  the  winter.  Voyage  to 
South  America,  by  Juan  andde  Ulloa,  vol.  ii.  Robertfon’s 
America,  vol.  iii.  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  Ed.  2. 

CHILIAD,  formed  of  mille , a thoufand , an  af- 

femblage  of  feveral  things  ranged  by  thoufands.  The  term 
was  particularly  applied  to  tables  of  logarithms,  which  were 
at  fil'd  divided  into  thoufands.  Thus  it  was  ufed  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  See  the  article  Briggs. 

CHlLIAGON,  in  Geometry,  a regular  plane  figure  of 
looo  fides  and  angles.  We  can  eaiily  demonllrate,  that 
the  fum  of  all  its  angles  is  equal  to  1996  right  ones;  for 
the  internal  angles  of  every  plane  figure  are  equal  to  twice 
as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  hath  fides,  except  thofe 
four  which  are  about  the  centre  of  the  figure,  from  whence 
it  may  be  refolved  into  as  many  triangles  as  it  has  fides.  The 
author  of  L’Art  de  Penfer,  p.  44,  45,  brings  this  indance 
to  (hew  the  didinftion  between  imagining  and  conceiving. 
See  Notion. 

CHILIARCHA,  or  Chiliarchus,  from  a 

thoufand,  and  apxn,  command,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  the 
ancients,  who  had  the  command  of  a thoufand  men. 

CHILIARTyE,  in  Church-Hijlory,  the  fame  with  mil- 
2-enarii. 

CHILIASTS.  See  Millenarii. 

CHILIOCOMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a canton  of 
Afia,  in  Media;  placed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corduene. 

CHILISQUAQUE,  in  Geography,  a townfliip  of  Suf- 
quehannah  river  in  Pennfylvania. 

CHILKA,  a lake  of  Hindoodan,  on  the  fea-coad  of 
the  province  of  Cattack  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  This  lake  bounds  the  Northern  Circars  on  the 
north.  It  feems  to  be  produced  by  a breach  of  the  fea  over 
a flat,  fandy  ffiore,  whofe  elevation  was  fomewhat  above  the 
interior  country.  Both  this,  and  the  Pulicat  lake  of  fimilar 
origin,  communicate  with  the  fea  by  a very  narrow,  but 
deep,  opening;  and  are  fliallow  within.  The  Chilka  lake 
is  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ; and  in 
mod  places  12  or  15  wide  ; with  a narrow  flip  of  fandy 
ground  between  it  and  the  fea.  On  this  lake  are  many  in- 
habited iflands.  On  the  N.W.  it  is  bounded  by  a ridge  of 
mountains;  being  a continuation  of  that  which  extends 
from  the  Mahanuddy  to  the  Gadavery  river;  and  (huts 
up  the  Circars  towards  the  continent.  It  forms  a pafs  on 
tach  fide  of  it  towards  the  Cattack  province,  and  affords  an 
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agreeable  diverfity  of  obje£b;  mountains,  iflands,  and  foa 
reds;  and  an  extended  furface  of  water,  with  boats  and 
fmall  vtffcls,  failing  on  it.  To  thofe  who  navigate  at  fome 
didance  from  the  coad,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a deep 
bay;  the  flip  of  land  not  being  vifible. 

CHILLAKOTHE,  an  Indian  town  of  America,  feated 
on  the  Great  Miami,  which  was  dedroyed  in  1782,  by  a 
body  of  militia  from  Kentucky.  This  name  is  applitd  to 
many  different  places  in  honour  of  an  eminent  chief  who  for. 
merly  headed  the  Shawanoes.  See  Tawixtwi. 

Chillakothe,  old,  an  Indian  town,  lying  about  three 
miles  S.  of  Little  Miami  river,  but  dedroyed  by  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  1780.  The  part  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  is  beautifully  chequered  with  meadows,  is 
rich.  See  Miami. 

CHILLAN,  or  Chilan,  a town  of  South  America  and 
capital  of  a didrict  of  the  fame  name,  being  one  of  the  ju- 
rifdidtions  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  The  place  is  fmall, 
but  has  the  title  of  city  ; the  number  of  families  not  ex- 
ceeding  2 or  300,  and  having  among  them  but  few  Spaniards. 
It  is  7^  miles  N.E.  of  Conception. 

CH1LLEIROS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Edramadura  ; \\  leagues  N.W.  of  Lifbon. 

CHILLEURS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret  and  didritt  of  Orleans  ; 14  miles  N.E.  from  it. 

CHILL1KOTHE,  a town  of  America,  in  the  date  of 
Ohio  and  county  of  Rofs  ; fltuated  on  the  Scioto  river, 
about  60  miles  from  the  Ohio.  Such  has  been  the  increafe 
of  this  fettlement,  that  though  it  began  in  1796,  and  be- 
came an  incorporate  town  in  1782,  it  is  now  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment and  capital  of  the  date.  The  adjacent  country 
is  fertile,  and  the  town  is  rapidly  increaling.  At  prefent  it 
is  faid  to  contain  150  houfes.  Its  public  buildings  arc  a 
gaol,  built  with  wood,  and  a court  or  date-houfe  of  hewn 
done. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  William,  in  Biography,  dif— 
tinguifhed  as  a theologian,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  October 
1602.  He  was  admitted  a fcholar  of  Trinity  college  in  the 
year  1618,  and  after  taking  the  ufual  degrees,  was  elefted 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1628.  He  was,  in  very  early  life, 
charatterifed  by  a fondnefs  for  difputation  ; to  this  temper 
Lord  Clarendon  refers  in  his  own  life.  “ He  was,”  fays 
the  Noble  Lord,  “ a man  of  fo  great  a fubtilty  of  under- 
danding,  and  fo  rare  a temper  in  debate,  that  as  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  provoke  him  into  any  paffion,  fo  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  a man’s  fclf  from  being  a little  difeompofed  by 
his  iharpnefs  and  quicknefs  of  argument ; and  indances  in 
which  he  had  a rare  felicity,  and  a great  advantage  over  all 
the  men  I ever  knew.”  This  turn  of  mind  was  attended 
with  its  difadvantages,  for  we  are  told  he  had  contracted 
fuch  an  irrefolution  and  habit  of  doubting,  that  by  degrees 
he  felt  confident  of  nothing.  It  was  probably  the  caufe 
alfo  of  his  converfion  to  popery,  through  the  fubtilty  of 
John  Fidur,  a jefuit,  at  whofe  indance  he  went  to  the  col- 
lege of  Douay.  Here  he  made  but  a {hort  day,  having,  by 
means  of  a correfpondence  with  his  god-father,  Laud,  bidiop 
of  London,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  feen  rea- 
fon  to  change  his  fentiments  again.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  purfued  his  11  udies 
with  great  care  and  diligence.  In  *634  he  wrote  a paper 
in  confutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  had  been  fe- 
duced  ; fuch,  however,  was  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  his  regard  for  truth,  that  after  his  return  to  Protedantifm, 
he  made  no  fcruple  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it,  which 
occalioned  a report  that  he  had  gone  back  again  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  be  reviled 
by  one  party,  and  fufpe&ed  by  the  other ; yet  he  felt  no 
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fhame  on  account  of  the  candour  and  impartial  inquiry 
which  caufed  thefe  fluctuations  in  his  creed.  Speaking  of 
himfelf  he  fays,  “ I know  a man,  that  of  a moderate  Pro- 
teftant  turned  a Papifl,  and  the  day  he  did  fo,  was  convicted 
in  confcience,  that  his  yeiterday’s  opinion  was  an  error. 
The  fame  man  afterwards,  upon  better  confideration,  became 
a doubting  Papiff  and  of  a doubting  Papilt  a confirmed 
Proieitant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks  himfelf  no  more 
to  blame  for  all  thefe  changes,  than  a traveller,  who 
tiling  all  diligence  to  find  the  right  way  to  fome  re- 
mote city , did  yet  miftake  it,  and  afterwards  find  his  error 
and  amend  it.”  Few  perfons,  it  is  prefumed,  will,  upon 
reading  this,  difputeChillingworth’s  title  to  felf-approbation. 
In  the  year  1637,  he  publifhed  a work  entitled,  “ The  Re- 
ligion of  Proteftants  a fafe  way  to  Salvation,”  which  is  one 
of  the  ableft  defences  of  the  Proteftant  caufe.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  is,  that  the  lcripture  is  the  only  rule  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  controverfies,  and  that  no  church  of 
any  one  denomination,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accounted  infal- 
lible. “ It  is  fufficient,”  fays  he,  “ for  any  man’s  falvation, 
to  believe  that  the  fcripture  is  true,  and  contains  all  things 
neceffiry  to  falvation,  and  to  do  his  belt  endeavours  to  find 
and  believe  the  true  fenfe  of  it.” 

Chillingwortii’s  orthodoxy  was  now  fufpeCted,  and  he  was 
immediately  branded  with  the  epithets  of  Arian  and  Soci- 
nian  ; he  had  previoufly  to  the  publication  of  this  work  re- 
fuled  preferment,  which  was  offered  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry  , keeper  of  the  great  feal,  becaufe  he  could  not,  at 
that  time,  fublcribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles:  he  declares 
that  lie  is  ready  to  endure  any  extremity  of  indigence  and  the 
difp  eafure  of  his  friends,  rather  than  to  make  a declaration 
which  his  conlcience  could  not  thoroughly  approve.  Thefe 
fcruplts  were  not  of  long  continuance,  tor  in  1638  he  com- 
plied with  the  ufual  forms  of  fubfcription,  on  being  promoted 
to  the  chancellorfhip  of  Saiifbury,  v\  uh  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth  in  Northamptonlhire,  annexed  to  it.  From  a paffage 
in  the  preface  to  his  Religion  of  Protelfants,  it  appears,  that 
he  now  confidered  fubfcnption  as  an  offering  to  peace  and 
union,  not  a declaration  of  faith,  to  which  opinion  he  was 
probably  led,  by  the  arguments  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Sheldon, 
afterwards  archbifhopof  Canterbury.  In  addition  to  his 
other  preferments  he  obtained  the  mafterfhip  of  Wigftan’s 
hofpital  in  Leicefter,  and  in  1640,  he  was  deputed  as  proc- 
tor by  the  chapter  of  Saiifbury  to  the  convocation.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  adopted  inftantly  the  royal 
caufe,  and  was  prefent  in  the  king’s  army  at  the  fiege 
of  Gloucefter,  where  he  even  afted  as  engineer,  and  con- 
trived foine  machines  for  affauiting  the  city.  Very  foon 
after  this,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  retired  to  Arundel 
caflle  in  Suffex,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  William 
Waller.  His  illnefs  increafing,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to 
London,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  bithop’s  palace,  and  after  a fhort 
illnefs  died  in  the  month  of  January  1643-4,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  defire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chi- 
chefter Chillingworth  was  the  author  of  ieveral  works  be- 
fides  his  “ Religion  of  Proteftants  a fafe  way  to  Salvation.” 
He  wrote  nine  fermons  on  fpecial  occafions,  and  a defence 
of  epifcopacy.  His  writings  have  always  been  highly  ef- 
teemed  by  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  perfons  of  the  nation, 
among  whom  were  the  great  Locke,  and  arfhbiftiop  Tillot- 
fon.  His  private  character  was  marked  by  finc^rity,  can- 
dour, and  benevolence  : and  according  to  Lord  Clarendon 
“ he  was  a man  of  excellent  parts  and  of  a cheerful  difpofi. 
tion,  void  of  all  kind  of  vice,  and  endued  with  many  notable 
virtues;  of  a public  heart,  and  an  indefatigable  delire  to  do 
good  ; his  only  unhappinefs  proceeded  from  his  Ileeping  too 


little,  and  thinking  too  much,  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
violent  fevers.”  “ This  la  It  circumftance,”  fays  Dr.  Aikin, 
“ denotes  that  warmth  of  brain  which  may  account  for  the 
mutability  and  the  difputatious  turn  that  feem  to  have  fu- 
perabounded  in  his  nature.”  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog.  Black- 
burne’s  Works. 

CHILLOAS,  or  Chiloas,  a jurifdi&ion  of  South 
America  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo,  belonging  to  the  vice- 
royalty of  Peru,  and  the  audience  of  Lima.  See  Llalla. 

CHILLON,  a caftle  or  cafteliated  houfe,  in  the  canton 
of  Bern,  5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Vevay.  This  is  a large  pile 
with  round  and  fquare  toweis,  Handing  on  a rock  in  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  connected  with  the  land  by  a draw- 
bridge. The  vaults  are  very  fine  ; the  arched  roofs,  and 
the  fupporting  pillars,  are  in  a neat  Gothic  ftyle.  This 
caftle  in  1536  was  wrefted  from  Charles  III.  of  Savoy  by 
the  canton  of  Bern  afiifted  by  the  Genevans,  who  furniftied 
a frigate  to  befiege  it  by  water.  In  a deep  dungeon, 
below  the  level  of  the  lake,  the  conqueror  found 
Bonivard,  prior  of  St.  Vidor,  the  intrepid  antagonilt  of 
the  dukes  of  Savoy,  and  the  great  afferter  of  Genevan  in- 
dependence. He  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  Savoyards  for 
6 years,  and  by  conftant  walking  within  his  fhort  limits, 
had  worn  a hollow  in  the  rock.  This  caftle  was  for  a fhort 
time  the  refidence  of  a bailiff  from  Bern,  until  a more  con- 
venient houfe  was  purchafed  in  Vevay.  It  was  feized  by  the 
infurgents  in  January  1798  ; and  this  aft  of  rebellion,  not 
being  punifhed,  was  followed  by  the  feparation  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaudfrom  the  canton  of  Bern. 

CHILLY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  and  diftrifl  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  ; one  league  S.  W.  of 
it. 

CHILMA,  or  ChilmanEnse  oppidum,  now  called  Gilma , 
an  ancient  town  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  and 
Piiny  place  it  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  fay  that 
it  was  lituated  between  the  rivers  Bagradas  and  Trkon.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  with  fcarcely  any  remaining  veftige. 

CHILMARK,  a townfhip  of  America  on  Martha’s 
Vineyard  lfland,  in  Duke’s  county  and  ftate  of  Maffachuffetts, 
containing  771  inhabitants.  It  lies  99  miles  S.E.  of 
Button. 

CHILMARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Bengal  ; no  miles  N.  E.  of  Moorfhedabad. 

CHILMINAR,  Chelminar,  or Tchelminar,  the  no- 
blelt  and  molt  beautiful  piece  of  architefture  remaining  of  all 
antiquity  ; being  the  ruins  of  the  famous  palace  of  Perfepolis, 
to  which  Alexander  the  Great,  being  drunk,  fet  fire,  at 
the  perfuafion  of  the  courtefan  Thais. . 

Authors  and  travellers  are  exceedingly  minute  in  their 
deferiptions  of  the  Chilminar  ; particularly  Gracias  de  Silva 
Figueroa,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Chardin,  and  Le  Brun.  A 
general  idea  thereof  may  be  conceived  as  follows : 

There  appear  the  remains  of  near  fourfeore  columns  ; the 
fragments  whereof  are  at  lead  fix  feet  high  : but  there  are 
only  nineteen  that  can  be  called  entire  ; with  a twentieth  ail 
alone,  133  paces  from  the  reft. 

A rock  of  black  bard  marble  ferves  for  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice.  The  afeent  to  the  firft  plan  of  the  building  is 
by  fourfeore  and  fifteen  Heps,  cut  in  the  rock.  The  gate 
of  the  palace  is  twenty  feet  wide  ; on  one  fide  is  the  figure  of . 
an  elephant,  and  on  the  other  of  a rhinoceros,  each  thirty 
feet  high,  and  of  a finning  marble  ; near  thefe  animals  are  : 
two  columns  ; and  not  far  off  the  figure  of  a Pegafus. 

After  this  gate  is  paffed,  there  are  found  a great  number 
of  columns  of  white  marble;  the  remains  whereof  iliew  the 
magnificence  of  the  work:  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  columns  is 
fifteen  cubits  high,  the  largeft  eighteen  ; each  has  forty 
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flutings,  three  inches  broad  ; whence  the  height  of  the 
whole  may  be  gueffed  at,  with  the  other  proportions.  Near 
the  gate  is  an  infcriptioti  on  a fquare  piece  of  marble, 
fmooth  as  glafs,  containing  about  twelve  lines  : the  charac- 
ters are  of  a very  extraordinary  figure,  refembling  triangles 
and  pyramids. 

Thefe  noble  ruins  are  now  the  fheher  of  beads,  and  birds 
of  prey.  Befides  the  infcription  above  mentioned,  there  are 
others  in  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Greek.  Dr.  Hyde  obferves, 
that  the  infcriptions  are  very  rude  and  unartful  ; and  that 
fome,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  in  praife  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  therefore  are  later  than  that  conqueror. 

M.  Le  Bran  took  his  voyage  to  the  Ealt  Indies,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  viewing  the  Chilminar.  See  Persepolis. 

CHILO,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  firft  year  of  the  56th  olympiad  or 
556  B.  C.  But  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  he  was  an 
old  man  in  the  52b  Olympiad.  He  was  one  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian Ephori,  and  celebrated  for  both  his  fagacity  and 
probity.  In  the  exercife  of  his  office  as  a magidrate  he 
adltd  with  fo  much  integrity  that  in  his  old  age,  he  faid,  that 
he  recolledled  nothing  in  his  public  conduct  which  gave  him 
regret,  except  that,  in  one  initance,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
fereen  a friend  from  punilhment.  The  highelt  attainment 
of  wifdom,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that  fagacity  which  enables 
a perfon  from  the  view  of  prefent  circumdances  and  events 
to  predict  future  occurrences.  JEfop  is  faid  to  have  once 
allied  him,  how  Jupiter  employed  himlelf  ? He  replied,  “ in 
humbling  thofe  that  exalt  themfelves,  and  exalting  thofe 
that  abafe  themfelves.” 

He  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  and  to 
have  expired  through  excefs  of  joy,  in  the  arms  of  his 
fon,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  the  Olympic  games. 
Some  of  his  maxims  of  the  greated  value  are  the  following: 
— Three  things  are  difficult  : to  keep  a fecret,  to  bear  an 
injury  patiently,  and  to  fpend  leilure  well. — Vifit  your 
friend  in  misfortune  rather  than  in  profperity. — Never  ridicule 
the  unfortunate. — Think  before  you  lpeak — Do  not  defire 
impoffibilities. — Gold  is  tried  by  the  touchdone,  and  men 
are  tried  by  gold. — Honed  lofs  is  preferable  to  fhameful 
gain  ; for  by  the  one,  a man  is  a fufferer  but  once  •,  by  the 
other,  always. — In  converfation  ufe  no  violent  motion  of  the 
hands  ; in  walking,  do  not  appear  to  be  always  upon  bufi- 
nefs  of  life  or  death  3 for  rapid  movements  indicate  a kind 
of  phrenzy. — If  you  are  great,  be  condefcending  3 for  it  is 
better  to  be  loved  then  feared. — Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead. — 
Reverence  the  aged.-— Know  thyfelf.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
T.  i.  1.  1.  §68-74.  Plin.H.  N.  T.  i 1.  vii.  § 32.  Brucker’s 
Hid  of  Phtlof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Rollin’s  Ancient 
Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

CHILOE,  in  Geography , a confiderable  ifland,  or  rather 
group  of  Hands,  being  one  of  the  governments  of  Chili, 
feated  on  its  eoad  in  the  fouthern  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  gulf 
of  Chonos,  or  the  archipelago  of  Guaytecas,  and  feparated 
in  its  fouthern  part  from  the  continent  by  a narrow  fea, 
which  forms  a bay.  It  is  about  140  miles  in  length  by  30 
in  breadth  ; but  almod  divided,  in  the  middle,  by  bays  or 
creeks.  It  lies  between  41 0 40'  and  43  0 50'  S.  lat.  The 
principal  harbour  of  the  ifland  on  the  north  eoad  is  Chacao, 
which  is  faid  to  be  well  fortified  and  capable  of  a good  de- 
fence, and  at  Culbuco,  which  is  larger,  relide  a corregidor, 
nominated  by  the  prefident  of  Chili,  and  alfo  regidores  and 
alcaldes  chofen  annually.  Befides  the  parilh  church,  this 
place  has  two  convents,  and  a college  of  jefuits.  The 
ifland  is  well  peopled  with  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  In- 
dian profelytes.  We  learn  from  Lequanda,  cited  by  Pin- 
kerton, that  from  the  middle  of  the*  iSth  century  many 
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fliips  from  Peru  have  vifited  the  ifle  of  Chiloe.  The  port 
of  St.  Carlos,  (S.  lat.  410  50',  and  long.  303°  57'  from  the 
meridian  of  Teneriffe,)  is  capable  of  receiving  considerable 
veflels,  and  the  articles  of  commerce  fupplied  by  the  ifland 
have  given  rife  to  a trade  fomewhat  beneficial.  The  natives 
are  robuff  and  well  difpofed  ; but  are  deficient  in  induftry, 
Chiloe  has  forefts  of  excellent  timber,  particularly  cedar  : it 
abounds  in  wine,  and  its  pigs,  feeding  on  (hcll-fifh,  fupply 
excellent  hams.  It  has  an  ample  fifliery  ; its  wheat  is  fcantv, 
though  the  foil  is  good  ; but  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  with 
a kind  of  potatoes,  called  papas,  and  with  barley  and  beans, 
of  which  they  make  flour.  Cattle  and  fheep,  introduced 
from  Spain,  are  abundant,  and  afford  good  meat  : the  tame 
and  wild  birds  are  numerous  j and  the  kind  of  feal,  called 
fea-wolf,  is  plentiful.  The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  faked  by  the 
Indians  of  the  fmall  adjacent  iflands  called  Chonos,  and 
ufed  as  common  food.  The  fea-otter,  which  is  common 
from  Chiloe  toValdivia,  furniffies  fur  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Canadian  beaver,  which  might  become  a lucrative  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  ; and  the  fleia  of  a bird,  called  the  Ame- 
rican fwan,  is  covered  with  an  exquifite  fnowy  down,  and 
ufed  as  a delicate  fur.  The  females  of  the  ifland  manufacture 
ponchos  or  Indian  mantles,  and  other  coarfe  woollen  articles. 
Some  few  linen  articles  are  alfo  woven  : but  both  thefe  ma- 
nufactures are  infufficient  for  cloathing  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  eftimated  at  25,000,  exclufively  of  the  Chonos.  They 
begin  to  import  woollens  and  cottons  from  Peru  ; but  the 
confumption  is  fmall.  During  five  years,  it  is  faid,  the  im- 
ports from  Chiloe  at  Lima  in  boards,  ponchos,  hams,  and 
falt-fifh,  amounted  to  more  than  280,000  dollars.  The  ex- 
ports from  Lima  to  Chiloe  exceeded  334,000. 

CH1LOK,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Se- 
lenga near  Selenginfk. 

CHILON,  among  the  Greek  Phyjiologers,  one  who  has 
great  lips,  called  by  the  Latins  laheo.  Thus  alfo  among 
the  fpecies  of  fifhes,  under  the  clals  of  capitones,  fome  are 
called  chilones,  that  is,  lubeoncs. 

CHILONGO,  Chylongo,  or  Cylongo,  in  Geography, 
a maritime  province  of  Africa,  and  the  larged  in  the  kingdom 
of  Loango.  It  is  fituated  between  the  livers  of  Quila  on  the 
S.  and  Combi  on  the  N.,  which  laff  feparates  it  from  Ma- 
jumba,  once  a (mall  kingdom  of  itfelf,  but  now  a province 
of  this.  Its  plains  arefpacious  and  fertile,  and  fheltered  at  a 
diffance  by  ridges  of  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  carry- 
on  a very  confiderable  commerce,  efpecially  of  elephants’ 
teeth,  though  in  other  refpetts  they  are  extremely  rude 
and  unpolifhed.  On  the  coail  ftands  the  “ Cabo  Negro,” 
or  black  cape,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe  on  account  of  its 
dark  appearance  3 the  whole  promontory  being  covered  with 
trees. 

CHILOU,  a village  of  Ceylon,  S.  of  Putallom,  where 
the  Dutch  have  eretied  houfes'  for  the  entertainment  of 
ftrangers.  It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a broad  river  3 and 
the  adjacent  country  is  wild,  and  dangerous  for  paflengers, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  wild  beads  with  which  it 
is  inftfted.  To  the  fouthward  of  Chilou  elephants  are  nu- 
merous, and  are  hunted  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

CHILQUES,  a jurifdifhon  of  South  America,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru  and  diocefe  of  Cuzco  ; commencing  at  the 
didance  of  about  7 or  8 leagues  S.E.  of  Cuzco,  and  extend- 
ing above  30  leagues  in  length.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  corresponds  to  the  lunation  of  its  feveral  parts  ; fome 
of  which  are  very  fertile  in  producing  grain,  and  others  feed 
a great  number  of  cows  and  ffieep.  Befides  thefe,  its  com- 
merce is  much  augmented  by  the  woollen  mauufadlures  of 
the  Indians. 

CHJLTfiRN,  a ridge  of  hills,  traverfing  the  county  of 
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Trucks  a little  to  the  fouth  of  its  centre,  and  reaching  from 
Tring  in  Hertfordffiire,  to  Henly,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
To  thefe  hills,  called  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  is  annexed  the 
nominal  office  of  ftesvsrd  under  the  crown,  the  acceptance  of 
which  enables  a member  of  the  Briufh  parliament  to  vacate 
his  feat. 

CHILTOTOTL  of  Hernandez  and  Ray,  in  Ornithology, 
the  carclinalis  ol  Briflon,  the  Brajilian  tanagcr  ot  Latham, 
and  the  tanagra  Brnfilia  of  Linnaeus  ; which  lee. 

CHIMJERA,  in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  hikes  in  the 
chondropterigious  order,  the  head  of  which  is  pointed  on  the 
upper  part  ; fpiracle  fnigle,  quadripartite,  and  under  the 
neck  ; mouth  placed  beneath  ; upper  lip  five-cleft  ; cutting 
teeth  two  in  front  both  above  and  below  ; body  elongated  ; 
dorfal  fpine  tingle.  Gmelin  adds,  the  tail  ending  in  a 
{lender  thread,  and  longer  than  the  body  ; but  we  rather 
agree  with  Bloch,  who  confiders  the  filiform  tail  of  the 
chimaera  monftrofa  as  a fpecific  than  a generical  diitinc- 
tion. 

Two  fpccies  only  of  this  Angular  tribe  of  fiffies  have 
been  hitherto  difcovered  ; the  firfl,  monjlrofa , or  fea 
monller,  was  fufficiently  well  known  to  the  older  writers 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  European  fcas,  under  the  names  of 
centrina  prima,  fimia  marina,  galeas  acanthias,  &c. ; the  other 
callorhynchus,  the  elephant  filh  of  Cook’s  voyages,  is  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  and  ranks  among  the 
more  recent  difcoveries  in  Ichthyology. 

Chimera  monjlrofa  has  the  lower  part  of  the  fnout 
porous  and  plaited,  and  the  tail  terminating  in  a long  and 
(lender  filament.  Chi  mar  a monjlrofo  rofro  fubtus  pi'icis  per- 
tufts,  I. inn.  Fn.  Suec.  Chimara  cauda filiform i,  Bloch. 

A filh  of  more  remarkable  appearance  can  fcarcely  be 
conceived.  The  body  is  of  a lengthened  form,  compreffed, 
and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  tail,  which  terminates 
in  a long  and  (lender  filament  ; the  head  is  large,  thick, 
and  afcending  in  front  into  a conic  or  pyramidal  form  ; the 
mouth  is  pl.iced  beneath,  and  is  of  moderate  fize  ; each 
jaw  is  furnilhed  with  a pair  of  broad  bony  laminte,  which  are 
crenulated  at  the  tip  ; the  upper  lip  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  the  front,  from  the  mouth  to  the  eyes,  is  marked 
by  tranfverfe  undulations  and  pores  ; a line  ol  this  kind 
runs  acrofs  the  forehead  beneath  the  point  or  tip,  and  is 
continued  in  a ferpentine  courfe  into  the  lateral  line,  and 
another  line  paffes  from  this  beyond  the  eyes,  which  returns 
again  towards  the  noftrila.  The  whole  body  is  of  a 
dark  brown  above,  varied  with  vellowifii  brown,  and 
filvery,  and  the  lower  parts  of  a bright  filver  colour. 
The  eyes  are  large,  of  a greenilh  colour  with  filvery  irides, 
and  very  brilliant,  or  fhining  with  phofphoric  fplendour. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  of  confiderable  magnitude.  The  male 
is  dillinguifhed  by  having  a fmall  fringed  creft  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  by  the  rough  lengthened  proceffes  at  the  anal 
fin,  which  correfpond  with  thofe  obferved  in  the  males  of 
the  ray  and  (hark  tribe.  This  filh  inhabits  the  northern 
feas  of  Europe,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  fo  far  fouthward  as 
the  Britifh  ifles.  (Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Fiffies).  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  fublifts  on  marine 
worms  and  filh  of  the  frnaller  kinds.  The  Norwegian  filh- 
ermen  call  it  the  king  of  herrings,  from  the  circumitance  of 
its  being  often  lurking  among  the  (hoals  of  that  fifh,  the 
fleffi  of  which  appears  to  be  its  principal  food.  The  flefh 
of  the  Chimaera  is  hard,  coarfe,  and  uneatable;  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norway  employ  however  the  roes  of  this  fifn  in 
their  paftry,  and  in  making  cakes,  and  extradl  an  oil  from 
the  liver,  which  they  confiderof  lingular  efficacy  in  diforders 
of  t’he  eyes,  and  as  an  embrocation. for  wounds  and  bruifes. 
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Some  call  it  the  fea-ape,  and  others  the  fea-lion  ; it  is  the 
Chimere  arctique  of  modern  French  writers. 

Chim.'era  callorhynchus.  Snout  produced  beneath  into 
an  inflected  lip.  Callorhynchus , Gronov.  Muf. — Elephant 
Ffj,  Ellis,  It.  Cook,  It.  Pejegallo , Frezier.  Chimara  auf- 
tralis,  Southern  Chimaera.  Shaw. 

This  nearly  correfponds  in  fize  with  Chimaera  monftrofa, 
but  has  the  front  rather  (loping  downwards,  and  the  upper 
lip  extending  into  a lengthened  cartilaginous  flap,  or  ap- 
pendage, bending  down  in  a reverfed  direction  beneath,  from 
which  peculiarity  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  elephant 
filh.  The  month  refcmbles  that  of  the  former  fifh.  The 
eyes  are  large;  the  front  marked  by  undulated  lines,  and 
pores,  the  lalt  of  which  are  It fs  numerous  than  in  C.  mon- 
ftrofa. The  firft  dorlal  fin,  as  in  that  fifh,  large,  fomewhat 
triangular,  and  armed  anteriorly  with  a ftrong  lpine;  fecond 
dorfal  fin  refembling  the  firft,  but  without  a lpine  ; the  third 
very  (hallow,  and  continued  into  a thread  at  the  termination 
of  the  tail,  but  which  is  very  Ihort.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
large  ; ventral  moderate  ; anal  fmall  ; lateral  line  commenc- 
ing from  the  upper  tides  of  the  head,  and  thence  continued 
in  a ftraight  direction,  to  the  beginning  of  the  caulal  fin,  at 
which  place  it  terminates.  General  colour  of  the  whole  fifh 
filvery,  with  a yellowilh  brown  call  on  the  upper  parts; 
fins  pale  brown.  Inhabits  the  South  Seas. 

Chimera,  in  Fabulous  Hiflory.  See  Chimera. 

CHIMARRHUS,  in  Botany , ((o  named  by  Jacquiri, 
asro  tou  xu/Auppov,  becaufe  it  ulually  grows  by  torrents), 
Schrtb.  309.  Willd.  3^0.  Jacq.  Amer.  61.  Clafs  and 
order,  pentandria  monogynia. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  perianth  entire,  crowning  the  germ, 
permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-ffiaped  ; tube  very 
(hort ; border  five-cleft  ; fegments  lanceolate,  concave, 
blunt,  hairy  below,  with  a longitudinal  line  running  along 
the  middle,  fpreading.  S/am.  filaments  five,  avvl-ftiaped, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  hairy  at  the  bafe,  below  tire  divi- 
iions  of  the  border  ; anthers  oval,  erect.  Pif.  germ  round- 
lfh,  inferior;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  theitamens  ; ftigma 
bifid,  obtule.  Peric.  capfule  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  obtufe, 
crowned,  two-celled,  two-valved ; valves  bifid  at  the  tip. 
Seeds  folitary . 

Ed.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-ffiaped,  with  a very  fhort  tube. 
Capfule  inferior,  obtufe,  two-celled,  two-valved  ; valves 
bifid  at  the  tip.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell. 

Sp.  C.  fymofa.  A lofty  tree,  with  branches  fpreading 
out  horizontally,  wood  white,  ufed  for  beams,  rafters,  & c* 
Leaves  egg-lhaped,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  quite  entire, 
finning,  petioled,  oppolite  ; a foot  long,  commonly  eight  or 
ten  at  the  end  of  each  twig.  Flowers  white,  numerous, 
fmall,  fcentlefs,  in  cyme-like  racemes  half  a foot  in  diameter  ; 
thofe  in  the  axils  oppofite  and  folitary,  thofe  at  the  end 
ufually  four  together.  Gapfules  fmall.  A native  of  Mar- 
tinico,  where  it  is  called  Bois  de  Riviere. 

CHIMARRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Pelo- 
pontiefus  ; placed  by  Paufanias  between  the  Erafinus  and 
the  maritime  burgh  of  Lerna. 

CHIMAY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jemmappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Charleroy.  The  place  contains  1892,  and  the 
canton  8935  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  geo  kilio- 
metres  and  17  communes  In  the  vicinity  of  Chimay,  are 
mines,  with  founderies  and  forges,  of  iron.  It  is  JO-pofta 
E.N.E.  of  Cambray,  and  1 5!  S.E.  of  Lillo. 
CHIMBADORES.  See  Santa. 

CHIMBO,  a jurildidtion  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito*  fituate  on  the  weft  fid#  of  the  jurifdidtioa 
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of  Riobamba,  and  confiding  of  an  affiento  and  feven  vil- 
lages : the  former,  being  the  capital,  is  called  Chimbo, 
and  was  the  refidence  of  the  corregidcr  ; till  it  was  thought 
proper,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  to  remove  it  to 
Guaranda,  the  principal  of  the  above  villages.  Guaranda  is 
inhabited  generally  by  Medizos,  with  fome  Indians,  and 
very  few  Spaniards.  The  jurifdiftion  of  Chimbo  being  the 
firft  of  the  Servania,  or  ridge  of  mountains  bordering  on 
that  of  Guayaquil,  carries  on,  by  means  of  innumerable 
droves  of  mules,  the  whole  trade  of  Quito  and  the  other 
provinces,  bv  the  way  cf  Guayaquil,  carrying  the  bales  of 
cloth  and  duffs,  together  with  the  meal,  corn,  and  other 
products  of  the  country,  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ; and 
returning  with  wine,  brandy,  fait,  cotton,  filh,  oil,  and  other 
goods,  for  the  fupply  of  the  provinces  of  the  mountains. 
This  traffic  is  very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  ; but, 
as  the  roads,  in  winter,  are  impaffable  to  beads  of  any  kind, 
it  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  fummer.  This  inter- 
miffion  of  trade  they  call  “ carrarfe  la  montana,”  i.  e.  the 
fhutting  up  of  the  mountains.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
at  Guaranda,  and  of  the  greated  part  of  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Chimbo,  from  the  proximity  of  Chirnborazio,  is  very  cold. 
The  country  is  extenfive  and  fertile  ; but  the  haqiendas,  or 
farms,  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  breeding  of  mules ; 
a few  only  being  cultivated  for  different  fpecies  of  grain. 

CHIMBORAZO,  a mountain  of  South  America,  fitu- 
ate  in  the  province  of  Quito,  about  too  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  and  about  to  miles  to  the  north 
of  Riobamba,  and  reckoned  the  highed  point  of  the  Andes. 
The  French  mathematicians,  who  were  employed  from 
1735  to  1743  in  meafuring  a degree  of  the  meridian,  com- 
puted the  height  of  this  mountain  to  be  3217  French  toifes 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  or  19,302  French  feet,  which, 
reduced  to  Englifh  feet,  are  20,571.  Others  date  the  height 
of  this  mountain  above  the  ocean  to  be  19,595  feet-  Con- 
fequently,  if  we  admit  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  to  be 
15,662  feet,  Chimborazo,  according  to  the  French  mea- 
fure,  is  nearly  5000  feet,  or  a quarter  higher.  That  part 
of  Chimborazo  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  is 
about  2400  feet  from  the  fummit.  It  ffiould  be  recollefted, 
however,  that,  this  mountain  is  elevated  above  the  high 
plain  of  Quito,  which  conditutes  nearly  one-half  of  the 
computed  height,  allowing  it  to  be  9377  feet  above  the 
ocean  ; and,  therefore,  confideredas  mere  excrefcences  from 
the  land,  they  dill  yield  to  Mont  Blanc.  This  mountain, 
though  it  lies  in  S.  lat.  i°  41'  40",  and  confequently  near 
the  equator  in  the  middle  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  covered  on 
its  Tides  with  ice  and  fnow  ; and  the  country  adjacent  to  it 
is  often  pierced  with  intolerable  cold,  on  account  of  the  winds 
which  blow  from  the  mountain.  See  Mountain. 

CHIMEPANIPESTICK,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  50°  5'.  W. 
long.  6i°  25'. 

CHIMER,  in  Ornithology,  the  Chiming-Thrufh  and  Tur- 
dus  Campanella  of  Latham,  La  Carilloneur  of  Buffon,  and 
Turdus  tintinnabullatus  of  Gmelin  ; which  fee. 

CHIMERA,  or  H imera,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Sicily.  Steph.  Byz. 

Chimera,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in  a didrift  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny,  who  fays  that  it  had  many  vol- 
canoes, and  refembled  fEtna.  The  Lycians  built  near  this 
mountain  the  town  of  Hephediae,  which  they  confecrated 
to  Vulcan.  Virgil  mentions  this  mountain  in  his  iEneid. 
See  Chimera  infra. 

' Chimera,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  European 
Turkey,  capital  of  a didrift  in  the  province  of  Albania, 


feated  on  a rock  near  the  fea-coad,  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
of  Corfu,  N.  lat.  40°.  E.  long.  190  2'. 

Chimera,  or  Chimaera,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory,  a monder, 
the  daughter  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  that  breathed  a fierce 
and  ir.extinguifbable  fire,  and  which  the  poets  feign  to  have 
the  head  and  bread  of  a lion,  the  belly  of  a goat,  and  the 
tail  of  a dragon  ; and  to  have  been  killed  by  Bellerophon, 
mounted  on  the  horfe  Pegafus.  This  female  monder  was 
born  in  Lycia,  and  Bellerophon  received  his  orders  from 
Jobates,  king  of  Lycra,  to  deltroy  her,  and  to  extirpate 
a people  called  the  Solymi.  Minerva,  as  fome  fay,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Neptune,  commiferating  his  fituation, 
expofed  to  fuch  dangers,  fent  him  the  flying  horfe  Pegafus, 
by  whofe  aflidance  he  overcame  the  Solymi  and  flew  the 
Chimaera. 

The  foundation  of  the  fable  is  this : that  anciently,  in 
Lycia,  there  was  a volcano,  or  burning  mountain,  of  this 
name  ; the  top  whereof,  which  was  defert,  only  inhabited 
by  lions  ; the  middle,  having  good  padures,  was  frequented 
by  goats ; and  the  foot,  being  marlhy,  by  ferpents : Thus 
Ovid : 

mediis  in  partibus  hircum, 

Peftus  et  ora  leas,  caudam  ferpentis  babebit.” 

Bellerophon  being  the  fird  who  caufed  this  mountain  to 
be  inhabited,  it  was  hence  feigned  that  he  flew  Chimasra. 
Pliny  fays,  the  fire  thereof  would  burn  in  water,  and  could 
be  extinguifhed  with  nothing  but  earth  or  dung.  Among 
other  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  this  fable,  fome 
have  fuppofed  that  the  Chimzera  was  a pirate  {hip,  whofe 
prow  bore  the  figure  of  a lion,  her  middle  that  of  a goat, 
and  her  dern  a ferpent.  Among  the  Bronzes  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  is  a curious  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Chimaera,  compofed  of  a lion  and  goat,  in 
their  refpeftive  proportions,  with  an  infeription  in  Etrufcan 
charafters.  Among  philofophers,  and  in  common  language, 
Chimera  denotes  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination. 

Chimera  is  ufed,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  fora 
kind  of  veffel  or  (hip.  It  feems  to  have  been  lefs  than  the 
chelandium. 

CHIMERIUM  promonlorium , in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
promontory  of  Afia  Minor,  on  the  coad  of  Lycia,  according 
to  Strabo.  It  was  formed  by  the  mountain  called  Chimera 
or  Chimsera. 

CHIMES,  in  Horology,  is  a fpecies  of  mufic  mechani- 
cally produced  by  the  drokes  of  hammers  againd  a feries  of 
bells,  tuned  agreeably  to  a given  fcale  in  mufic ; the  ham- 
mers are  lifted  by  levers  afted  upon  by  metallic  pins  or 
wooden  pegs  duck  into  a large  barrel  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  clock-work,  and  is  fo  connefted  with  the  driking  part  of 
the  clock  mechanifm,  that  it  is  fet  in  motion  by  it  at  certain 
intervals  of  time,  mod  ufually  either  at  every  hour,  or  at 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  mufic  thus  produced  may 
confid  of  a direft  fucceffion  of  the  notes  condituting  an  oc- 
tave frequently  repeated,  or  otherwife  may  be  a pfalm  tune, 
or  {hort  popular  air  in  the  key  to  which  the  bells  are  tuned. 
This  fpecies  of  mechanical  mufic  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  improve  the  tade,  and  had  its  origin  mod  probably,  like 
clockwork  itfelf,  in  fome  of  the  monadic  inditutions  of 
Germany,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Burney,  it  prevails 
greatly, . and  where  the  ringing  of  changes  on  bells,  as  in 
England,  is  but  little,  if  at  all  praftifed.  The  chime  me- 
chanifm may  be  adapted  either  to  aft  with  the  large  bells 
of  a church  deeple,  by  means  of  wheel-work  proportionably 
ftrong  to  raife  heavy  hammers,  or  a fet  of  bells  of  different 
diameters  maybe  arranged  concentrically,  within  one  an- 
other 
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other  on  one  common  axis,  fufficiently  fmall  to  be  introduced 
into  the  frame  of  a clock,  or  even  of  a watch,  which  we  have 
feen  performed  by  Margetts,  who  lately  died  in  a date  of  in- 
fancy. The  manner  in  which  the  hammers  are  moved  by 
the  pins  of  the  chime-barrel  mult  necelfarily  vary  according 
to  circumltances,  as  the  wires  of  different  rooms  are  diflerent- 
ly  placed  to  produce  the  found  of  a houfe  bell,  bv.t  an  inge- 
nious workman  will  vary  the  length  and  fhape  of  his  levers 
of  communication  agreeably  to  the  fituation  and  dillance  of 
his  bells  from  the  clockwork,  fo  that  if  we  give  a defcrip- 
tion  of  the  chime  mechanifm  of  a church  clock,  and  alfo  of 
a portable  piece,  he  will  not  be  at  a lofs  to  know  how  to 
devife  and  adapt  the  necelTary  parts  for  any  other  condruc- 

tion But  before  we  proceed  to  our  defcriptions,  it  will  be 

proper  to  give  an  account  of  the  chime-barrel,  and  the  me- 
thod of  inferting  the  lifting  pegs,  or  of  what  is  called  prick- 
ing it. 

Chime  Parrel  i s that  cylinder  of  brafs  in  fmall  clocks,  or 
of  wood  in  church-c  ocks,  which  gives  motion  to  the  ham- 
mers, that  flrike  on  the  bells,  and  produce  a change  or  tune 
thereon,  bv  means  of  pegs  inferted  into  certain  points  of  its 
circumference  at  mealured  intervals,  the  pegs  ferving  to  lilt 
the  hammers  in  regulated  fuccefiion  both  of  order  and 
tint?. 

In  making  a chime  barrel  for  any  given  tune  there  are 
certain  necefTary  conditions  to  be  attended  to  : Fil'd,  the 
barrel  mull  be  well  turned  in  a lathe  upon  its  own  arbor,  fo 
as  to  have  the  whole  furface  of  its  circumference  concentri- 
cal,  when  revolving  on  its  pivots.  Second'y,  the  train  of 
wheel -work,  belonging  to  the  chime-work,  mud  make  the 
barrel  revolve  in  a fpace  of  time  exattly  equal  to  what  is  re- 
quired for  playing  the  requifite  tune  on  any  other  inftru- 
ment,  which  time  may  be  exadtly  limited  by  proportioning 
the  fly  on  the  lad  wheel  to  the  power  of  the  weight  or 
fpring  that  urges  the  fill!  wheel  of  the  train.  Thirdly,  there 
mud  be  as  many  bells  as  the  compafs  of  the  propofed  tune 
contains  mufical  notes,  and  alfo  as  many  rows  of  pegs  in- 
dited into  parallel  circular  lines  on  the  circumference  of  the 
barrel  as  there  are  hammers  to  be  lifted  by  them  ; and,  laftly, 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  barrel  mud  be  divided  into 
as  many  longitudinal  parallelograms  of  equal  breadth,  as 
there  are  mufical  bars  in  the  propofed  tune,  each  of  which 
mud  be  again  fubdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
notes  of  the  lowed  denomination,  whether  crotchets,  qua- 
vers, or  femi-quavers,  in  each  bar;  then  the  parallel  dividing 
lines  will  correfpond  to  the  bars,  and  the  fubdivitions  within 
will  be  the  guides  for  placing  the  pegs  in  thofe  bars  refpec- 
tively  : for  indance,  iuppofe  that  Pleyel’s  German  hymn  be 
required  to  be  played  by  a chime  clock  of  any  defeription, 
and  that  the  points  on  the  barrel  where  the  pegs  or  pins  are 
to  be  inferted  be  required  to  be  afeertained  ? 

In  fg.  I.  of  Plate  VII.  ( Horology J,  it  will  be  feen  that 
this  popular  hymn  is  marked  J-,  which  implies,  that  the  bar 
is  meafured  by  four,  or  crotchets,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  each  bar ; it  is  alio  obfervable  that  the  quicked  note  in 
the  tune  is  a femi-quaver,  of  which  denomination  eight  con- 
ditute  two  crotchets,  or  one  bar;  confequentiy  the  bar  mud 
be  fub-divided  into  eight.  Now  fuppofe  the  length  of  the 
barrel  to  be  reprefented  by  the  line,  D D,  or  dil,  becaufe 
the  compafs  of  the  hymn  is  jud  one  odtave  beginning  and 
ending  with  D inclufively,  the  line,  D D,  or  dd,  mull  be 
divided  into  feven  equal  parts,  which  will  require  eight 
points  in  each  to  include  them,  viz.  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  1), 
and  d,  e,  j , g , a , b,  c , d ; then,  becaufe  the  whole  hymn  con- 
tains 1 6 bars,  the  whole  line,  D d , which  we  aflume  as  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  barrel,  mud  be  dividtd  into  1.6 
equal  parts,  which  we  have  made  to  fall  oppoiite  their  re- 
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fpedlive  bars,  the  better  to  elucidate  our  example ; then 
each  of  thefe  parts  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  fub-divided 
into  eight  fmaller  divifions,  as  from  1 to  3 in  the  lower' 
line,  D d.  From  the  dividing  points  let  draight  lines  be 
drawn  to  complete  the  iquare,  or  parallelogram  as  the  caie 
may  be,  and  there,  will  be  a figure,  1)  D dd,  with  8 X 16 
= 128  imall  fquares  or  parallelograms,  which  we  will  fup- 
pofe to  be  on  paper  that  will  exactly  cover  the  barrel  when 
palled  round  it,  in  order  to  convey  a more  diitinfiE  idea  of 
tile  method  of  ascertaining  the  true  places  of  the  pins  on  the 
barrel,  which  may  be  thus  done  : 

The  fitd  note,  B,  is  a crotchet,  and  therefore  the  pin,  re- 
prefented bv  a dot,  that  moves  its  hammer  mull  be  in  the 
beginning  of  the  line  B b,  and  the  next  following  pin  mud 
be  at  the  fpace  ot  half  a bar  forwards  to  limit  its  continu- 
ance ; accordingly  the  next  note,  D,  is  placed  on  the  line, 
D d,  at  half  a bar  forwards;  again  this  fecond  note,  D, 
being  alfo  a crotchet,  requires  the  next  fucceeding  note  of 
A to  be  removed  another  half  bar,  namely  to  the  interdc- 
tion  of  the  lines,  A a,  with  2 2 ; but  the  third  notes  A, 
which  we  have  jud  mentioned,  is  equal  in  length  to  three 
quavers,  or  fix  iemi-quavers  ; the  fucceeding  pin  to  repre- 
feut  B mud  confequentiy  be  rtmoved  or  4 ot  the  bar, 
leaving  -g.  or  -1  for  the  remaining  quaver  from  B to  C,  the 
latter  of  which,  being  the  fird  note  of  the  third  bar,  falls  on 
the  interieftion  of  the  bar  line,  3 3,  with  the  hammer-tail 
line,  C c:  by  the  fame  rule  the  crotchet,  C,  once  ftruck 
continues  half  of  a bar,  and  requires  the  following  A to  be 
half  of  a bar  advanced,  but  A is  here  of  a crotchet,  and 
the  following  B only  ~ of  the  fame  or  i.  of  the  bar;  the  pin 
of  B mud  therefore  be  at  of  the  bar,  and  the  .fucceeding 
one  on  the  bar  line  to  limit  its  duration  to  j-.  In  the  fourth 
bar  there  is  a crotchet  red,  which  is  the  reafon  why  there 
is  no  dot  or  pin  between  its  bar  lines,  as  though  the  B of 
this  bar  had  been  a minim. — We  might  thus  have  analyfed 
the  whole  furface  of  the  barrel,  fo  far  as  relates  to  this 
hymn,  but  it  is  prefumed  the  preceding  detail,  clearly  un- 
derilood,  will  render  the  red  perfectly  intelligible  without 
further  explication. 

When  the  hammers  are  very  heavy,  as  in  church  clocks, 
thofe  bells  which  have  quavers  or  femiquavers  to  he  druck 
immediately  in  fuccefiion  require  to  have  each  two  hammers 
and  each  a pair  of  parallel  circles  pricked  to  perform  within 
the  limit  of  time;  and  when  either  the  barrel  is  made  adjud- 
able,  or  the  pins  moveable,  a number  of  tunes  may  be  put 
on  the  fame  barrel,  and  where  the  bells  are  fufficiently 
numerous,  the  tune  may  be  played  in  two  or  even  three 
parts. 

This  method  of  pricking  a chime  barrel  for  playing* 
on  bells  differs  from  that  of  an  organ  barrel  in  this 
refpedt,  that  in  the  former  the  length  of  the  note  is 
meafured  by  the  fpace  between  the  contiguous  pins, 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  limit  of  the  note  is  produced  by 
crank  pieces,  indead  of  pins,  which  pieces  keep  the  pipes 
open,  and  therefore  mud  cover  the  very  fpaces  which  he  be- 
tween the  pins  of  the  other,  the  projecting  parts  of  one 
barrel  mutually  correfponding  to  the  vacant  parts  of  the 
other. 

Chimes  of  a church  clock.  Plates  V.  and  VI,  of  Ho- 
rology explain  the  chime  mechanifm  in  the  clock-room  of  St. 
Margaret’s  church,  Wedminder : A ( fgs . 1 and  3)  is  a 
barrel  on  which  the  rope  B is  wound  ; this  rope,  after  pall- 
ing over  a fixed  friCtion  roller,  has  a heavy  leaden  weight 
fadened  to  it,  by  the  defeent  of  which  the  mechanifTi  is  ac- 
tuated : D is  a large  wheel  at  the  end,  and  on  the  arbor  of 
this  barrel,  which  is  worked  by  a pinion  E,  not  feen,  the  ar- 
bor of  which  is  fquare  at  the  projedling  end  for  the  key  of 
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the  handle  by  which  the  weight  is  wound  up;  the  barrel  A 
is  fo  contrived,  by  means  of  the  click  b and  ratchet  wdieei  n, 
(Jig.  1)  that,  when  the  rope  is  in  the  aft  of  being  wound, 
the  barrel  flips  round  its  ftationary  arbor,  but  when'  the 
weight  is  going  down,  it  turns  the  large  cylinder  or  chime 
barrel  C attached  to  the  arbor  along  with  it ; this  chime 
barrel  is  made  of  wood,  and  has  a number  of  pegs  ferewed 
into  it,  which,  as  it  turns  round,  at  proper  intervals  take  hold 
of  the  inner  ends  d of  the  horizontal  and  parallel  levers  F, 
raife  them  to  a certain  height,  and  then  let  them  go  fud- 
denly  ; this  motion  at  the  fame  time  depreffes  the  outer  ends 
e of  the  faid  levers,  and  by  means  of  the  upright  rods  G,  and 
other  intermediate  rods,  raifes  the  hammers  which  ftrike 
upon  the  large  bells  in  the  belfry  or  ftory  above.  On  the 
end  of  the  chime  barrel  next  to  barrel  A,  is  a large  wheel 
H (Jigs,  l and  3)  which  takes  into  a fmall  pinion  on  the 
arbor  of  the  wheel  I ; this  wheel  works  a pinion  on  one  end 
of  the  long  arbor  K,  ( jig.  1)  on  the  other  end  of  which 
arbor  is  a pair  of  fanners,  or  a fly  L,  the  vanes  of  which  catch 
the  air,  as  they  turn,  and  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  fly  is  fhewn  feparate  in  fig.  1.  A is  a portion  of 
the  arbor,  on  which  is  loofely  fitted  an  iron  bar  B B,  having 
a vane  D at  each  end  to  prevent  the  bar  from  flipping  round 
the  arbor  in  a retrograde  direftion ; a ratchet  wheel  b is  attach- 
ed to  the  outer  end  of  the  arbor,  and  a click  c is  faftened  on 
the  fly,  which  is  kept  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  by  a ipring, 
fo  that  when  the  arbor  turns  the  click  flops  againfl  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel,  and  turns  the  fly  with  it,  but  when  the  arbor 
is  fuddenly  flopped  (as  hereafter  deferibed),  the  fly  continues 
its  forward  motion  for  fome  time  by  means  of  its  momentum, 
the  click  c in  the  mean  time  flipping  round  the  ratchet  l ; by 
this  contrivance  all  ftrain  upon  the  mechanifm,  by  a fudden 
check  of  the  momentum  of  the  fl  v,  is  avoided.  On  one  of 
the  diagonal  or  crofs  bars  of  the  wheel  I ( Jigs.  1 and  3),  is 
a projefting  piece  of  metal  f,  which  piece,  when  the  machine 
is  to  be  flayed,  is  caught  by  a detent  g,  which  detent  may 
be  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel  (fo  as  to  clear  the 
piece  f)  when  the  machine  is  to  be  put  in  motion;  the  up- 
per end  of  the  detent  g i's  faftened  to  an  arbor  M,  fo  as  to 
have  a circular  motion  with  it ; to  which  arbor  is  alfo  fixed 
another  detent  is  (Jig.  3)  bent  to  avoid  the  bar  of  the  frame. 
On  the  middle  of  this  detent  h,  a piece  of  upright  iron  i is 
riveted,  on  the  end  of  which  a hammer  N (Jigs.  1 and  3) 
ftrikes  ; this  hammer  is  raifed  at  the  proper  hour  by  the 
church  clock,  and  by  its  fall  ftrikes  the  piece  i,  (jig.  3)  de- 
prefics  the  bent  detent  h,  and  confequently  moves  the  detent 
g from  the  flop  of  the  piece  f.  O is  a circular  plate,  having 
a notch  in  one  part  of  its  circumference  ; at  the  back  of  it 
are  faftened  four  aims  />,  /,  m,  (Jig.  3)  and  another  not  feen. 
On  the  face  of  the  wheel  H there  is  a projefting  tooth  n 
(Jig.  1)  which  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  arms  on  O,  and  at 
every  turn  of  the  wheel  H,  moves  the  wheel  O round  the 
fpace  of  one  quarter.  Behind  the  arms  k,  /,  m,  are  four 
knobs  p,  q,  r,  s,  in  a detached  ftate  ((hewn  in  Jig.  4.)  againfl 
which  a lever  R (Jigs.  3 and  4)  is  prefled,  by  a fpring  S ; 
the  ufe  of  this  additional  mechanifm  is  to  make  the  wheel  O 
always  deferibe  a complete  quarter  of  a revolution  whenever 
it  moves  at  all,  for  fuppofe  the  arms  m , /,  A,  ( Jig.  4)  to  have 
the  pofition  of  the  dotted  lines  rri , k\  the  pin  n on  the 
wheel  H (Jigs,  j and  3)  takes  the  arm  in  and  pufnes  it 
downwards,  during  which  eourfe  the  knob  p ( jig.  4)  raifes 
the  lever  R into  the  pofition  of  the  figure;  the  fpring  and  le- 
ver then  aft  upon  the  knob  p,  and  quickly  bring  the  arms  to 
the  dotted  pofition,  in  which  fituation  the  letters  of  reference 
are  advanced  each  to  the  next  arm.  This  clock  has  more- 
over the  ftriking  work,  ia  which  there  is,  as  ufual,  a wheel 


called  the  count  wheel,  which  turns  round  once  in  12  hours; 
in  this  wheel  there  are  three  pins,  that,  at  the  hours  4,  8,  and 
12,  move  the  end  of  a lever  that  communicates,  by  means  of 
an  intermediate  rod  ( Jigs.  1 and  3 ) with  the  tail  P of 
the  hammer  N,  fo  as  to  elevate  it ; as  the  count  wheel  turns 
round,  one  of  its  pins  lets  go  the  lever,  and  the  hammer  N 
falls  upon  the  detent  h,  (the  end  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  the  notch  of  the  plate  O)  pufties  it  down,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moves  the  detent  g on  the  fame  arbor  M inward;  as 
foon  as  the  hammer  has  made  a ftroke,  it  is  partly  lifted  up 
again  by  the  tail  fpring  t (Jig.  3)  afting  againfl  the  bar  of 
the  frame ; but  the  end  of  the  bent  detent  h h-  prevented 
from  again  entering  the  notch  in  the  plate  O,  when  the  ham- 
mer rifes,  by  the  lever  R,  which  at  the  inftant  the 
lever  h (fig-  4)  is  pufhed  down,  moves  the  wheel  O a little 
round,  by  means  of  the  fpring  S,  into  the  pofition  of  the 
figure.  When  the  hammer  has  thus  ftruck  and  removed  the 
detent  g,  (Jig-  3)  the  leaden  weight  pulls  the  barrel  A,  and 
fets  the  machine  in  motion,  during  which  motion  the  pegs  in 
the  chime  barrel  E ftrike  the  lever,  F,  and  move  the  bell 
hammers  in  the  due  fuccefiion  of  time,  the  fly  (fig.  2)  in  the 
mean  time  regulating  the  velocity  of  the  barrel.  At  each 
revolution  of  the  chime  barrel  E,  the  peg  n in  wheel  H 
turns  the  wheel  O round  one  quarter  of  a revolution,  and 
by  the  time  the  barrel  has  turned  four  times,  the  notch  in 
the  plate  O is  brought  again  oppolite  to  the  end  of  the  bent 
detent  h,  which  therefore  falls  in  by  the  weight  of  the  detent 
g,  the  latter  of  which  alfo  falls  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  catch 
the  flop  f which  flays  the  machine.  The  faid  notch  in  the 
plate  O is  fo  placed,  that  when  the  bent  detent  h is  locked 
into  it,  the  knobs  p,  q,  r,  s,  on  the  back  of  this 
plate,  are  in  the  pofition  (hewn  in  fig.  4,  fo  that  this  plate  O 
moves,  the  inftant  it  is  permitted  to  do  fo,  by  the  detent  h 
being  removed  by  means  of  the  fpring  S,  independently  of 
the  great  wheel  H.  This  machinery  plays  four  different 
tunes,  which  are  changed  by  turning  the  index  W (fig-  1 ) by 
the  handle  to  the  correfponding  tune  marked  on  the  dial 
plate  T ; this  handle  has  a pinion  on  its  arbor,  behind  the 
dial  plate,  which  works  in  a rack  upon  the  crooked  iron  bar 
1 1 y,  fo  as  to  move  it  up  or  down  when  the  handle  is  turned; 
the  bar  v y is  made  to  move  fteadily,  by  having  a crook  x 
with  parallel  fides  at  each  end,  Aiding  againfl  both  (ides  of  cor- 
refponding fteady  pins  ferewed  into  the  frame ; and  the  friftion 
of  a fpring,  y,  prefling  againfl:  it,  prevents  its  being  moved 
by  accident  : in  the  middle  of  the  bar  vy  is  a bend  y.  which 
afts  like  an  inclined  plane  between  the  rollers  3,  4,  fixed  in 
a fmall  frame  at  the  end  of  the  bar  W,  fo  as  to  move  that 
bar  horizontally,  while  the  crooked  bar  vy  is  moved  vertically; 
to  the  horizontal  bar  W are  fixed  the  centres  of  the  keys,  or 
(hort  levers,  F,  and  a long  iron  plate,  5,  with  16  notches 
to  confine  each  lever  to  its  own  plane  of  aftion.  The  Hiding 
pins  gg , moving  in  a cock  with  two  perforations  attached  to 
the  frame,  confine  the  bar  W to  a horizontal  motion.  In 
fetting  out  the  pegs  on  the  barrel,  64  parallel  circles,  four 
to  each  lever,  are  drawn  round  it,  at  equal  diftances  ; every 
four  of  thefe  coincide  fucceflively,  by  the  rack-work  adjufl- 
ment,  with  one  of  the  levers,  fo  that  the  refpeftive  pegs 
upon  the  barrel  in  the  firft  of  each  four  circles  may  work  its 
own  lever,  and  play  one  tune  ; then  b.y  moving  the  levers, 
along  with  the  bar  W,  the  diftance  that  two  contiguous  circles 
are  apart,  a fecond  fet  of  pegs  is  prefented  to  the  faid  le- 
vers, which  now  play  a fecond  tune  ; and  in  the  fame  manner 
a third  and  fourth,  fucceflively.  The  16  rods  G have 
each  a ferew  adjuftment  at  their  lower  ends,  and  their  up- 
per ends  are  connefted  with  revolving  rods  fixed  to  the  ceil" 
ing,  by  which  the  motion  is  conveyed,  under  each  bell,  to 
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tW  hammer*,  which  are  placed  each  in  a line  perpendicu- 
larly under  the  axis  of  its  bell,  fo  as  to  (trike  near  its  lower 
extremity;  (Plate  vii.  Jig.  4) ; the  weight  of  each  hammer 
H is  fupnorted  bv  a fpring  S,  in  fiich  a manner  that  it  rifts 
from  the  bell  the  iuftant  it  has  (truck.  There  is  moreover  a 
long  horizontal  iron  bar  that  goes  a.crofs  the  levers  F ( Plate 
V.Jig.  l)  not  feen,  the  ends  of  which  are  connefted  with 
another  lever  alfo  not  feen,  which,  when  it  is  pulled  down, 
takes  up  all  the  hammers  at  once,  fo  as  to  clear  the  bells  in 
the  aft  of  ringing'.  There  are  ten  bells  in  this  fteeple,  fix  of 
which  have  each  two  hammers,  and  the  other  four  but  one 

piece  ; the  double  hammers  are  ufed  where  the  fame  bell 
is  required  to  be  (truck  twice  in  lucceffion  fo  quickly,  that 
the  fame  hammer  could  not  be  lifted  up  and  be  made  to  re- 
turn twice  in  the  requifite  time. 

In  the  mechanifm  we  have  here  deferibed,  the  chime  bar- 
rel is  fo  conftrufted  as  to  be  capable  of  playing  only  four 
tunes  ; but  in  fome  (teeples  which  we  have  viiited,  the  barrels 
have  parallel  longitudinal  apertures,  which  admit  the  lifting 
pegs  to  Aide  into  any  fituation,  and  which  confequentlv  ren- 
der them  difpofable  for  any  tune  within  the  eompafs  of  the 
two  extreme  notes,  the  fading  pieces  being  fixed  by  thumb 
ferews  within  the  barrel. 

Chimes  of  a common  clock.  After  the  ample  account 
which  we  have  juft  given  of  the  chime  mechanifm  of  a large 
church  clock,  we  will  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  giving  fo  much 
only  of  the  chime  work  of  a common  clock,  as  may  fuffice  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  how  a communication  i6  made  from  the 
barrel  to  the  hells,  which  portion  could  not  eafily  be  reprefent- 
ed  where  the  bells  are  at  a diftaneefrom  rhebarrel,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  a church  fteeple.  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  refer  our 
readers  to  our  article  Clock  with  chimes,  for  a more  particu- 
lar defenption  of  the  mechanifm  which  connefts  the  chime 
part  with  the  going  part  of  the  clock,  and  which  alternately 
locks  and  unlocks  the  train  of  wheel-work  that  regulates  the 
chime-barrel,  it  being  impofiible  to  deferibe  in  a complete 
manner  the  contrivance  for  making  the  chimes  go,  and  re- 
peat at  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  deferibing  at  the 
fame  time  the  ftriking  mechanifm,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  this  article.  Figures  2 and  3 of  Plate  VII.  ( Ho- 
rology ) reprefent  as  much  ot  the  chime  mechanifm  of  an  or- 
dinary clock  as  will  ferve  our  prefent  purpofe  : A B C D 
conftitute  a portion  of  the  clock  frame,  of  which  one  con- 
nefting  pillar  only  is  (hewn  ; E is  the  chime  barrel  of  brafs, 
nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  pillar,  and  of  a diameter  fufiici- 
ent  to  admit  of  diagonal  rows  of  brafs  or  fteel  pins  to  lift 
the  hammer  tails  F,  in  the  fuccefiive  order  of  a defeending 
oftave,  while  the  barrel  is  revolving,  th  re  being  eight  ham- 
mers G ufually  ftriking  fucceffively  againft  as  many  bells  H, 
which  ate  mounted,  concentrically  within  one  another,  on  a 
common  axis  held  fait  by  the  bearing  piece  ot  fteel,  I,  ferew- 
ed  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  plates  at  its  lower  extremity. 
The  mechanifm  connected  with  the  ftriking  part  of  the  clock 
is  fo  ingenioufly  contrived  and  arranged,  as  may  be  feen  un- 
der the  article  to  which  we  have  already  reterred,  that  at  and 
after  the  firft  quarter  from  any  hour,  it  will  repeat  the  oftave 
once;  at  and  after  the  fecond  quarter,  it  will  repeat  the  fame 
twice  ; at  and  after  the  third,  three  times  ; and  at  and  after  the 
hour  itfelf,  four  times ; alfo  whenever  the  oftave  is  repeated 
four  times,  the  chime  part  unlocks  the  ftriking  part,  and  al- 
lows the  clock  to  (trike  the  laft  hour  as  foon  as  the  chimes 
have  ceafed,  but  not  before.  K is  a brafs  frame  ferewed  at 
the  lower  end  acrofs  the  fide  of  the  fnperior  part  of  the  clock 
frame,  which  holds  the  works,  and  has  a brafs  plate  N,  of 
hammered  metal  attached  to  it  by  ferews;  this  plate,  N,  is 
divided  nearly  to  the  top  by  eight  parallel  vertical  flits, 
made  by  a faw,  which  form  lo  many  fprings ; the  hammers 


all  turn  upon  a common  fixed  arbor  near  P (fgs.  2 and  3 ) by 
means  of  a perforation  made  in  each  folid  part  P above  the 
tails,  which  folid  part  has  a ftraight  edge  in  each,  againft  the 
central  point  of  which  the  refpeftive  fpring  bears  a little 
above  its  inferior  extremity  (fg.  2);  this  mode  of  applying 
a fpring  gives  it  the  advantage  of  performing  two  offices,  for 
it  will  not  only  keep  the  hammer  tail  in  its  proper  fituation, 
to  be  taken  by  a pin  of  the  barrel,  but  will  give  a fmartnefs 
to  its  b'ow,  and  then  reftore  it  to  its  original  pofition,  by 
afting  alternately,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  central 
hole  ; which  kind  of  aftion  will  readily  be  underftood,  by 
examining  the  opening  joint  of  a pen-knife,  and  attending  to 
the  manner  in  whieh  its  fpring  is  applied.  L is  a cock 
ferewed  to  the  face  of  one  01  the  plates  of  the  frame,  and 
holds  the  projefting  pivot  of  the  fly  wheel,  to  which  the  fly  M 
is  attached  with  a fpring  O preffing  agartift  it,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  hold  it  to  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  when  the  latter 
revolves,  and  yet  to  allow  it  to  turn  in  a detached  (late,  when 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  fuddenly  arrefted  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  chiming,  which  is  a neceffary  precaution  for  pre- 
venting the  deftruftive  effeft  which  might  be  produced  by 
an  inftantaneous  check  of  the  momentum  of  the  fly,  and  an- 
fwersthe  fame  pnrpafe  as  the  ratchet  wheel  and  click,  toge- 
ther with  a fpring,  on  the  large  fiy  of  the  church  chime 
work  before  dtferibed. 

The  chime  barrel  which  vve  have  here  deferibed,  is  pricked 
for  the  performance  of  a repetition  of  the  eight  notes  of  the 
oftave  by  a defeending  gradation,  but  it  might  as  eafily  have 
been  made  to  chime  the  lame  fcale  by  an  afeending  grada- 
tion, or  to  play  any  hymn  or  other  tune  within  the  eompafs 
of  the  eight  notes,  or  even  with  more  notes,  by  the  addition 
of  a few  more  bells  ; and  that  without  more  than  one  hammer 
to  each  bell ; for  when  the  mechanifm  is  light,  the  hammers 
may  be  made  to  aft  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  the  hammers 
of  a grand  piano  forte. 

CHIMIN,  or  Chemin,  in  Law,  a road,  or  way.  See 
Highway  and  Road. 

CHIMINAGE,  atoll  for  wayfarage  or  paffage  through 
a foreft.  The  feudifts  call  it  pedagium. 

CHIMITAS,  the  name  of  a tribe  of  American  Indians, 
in  the  province  of  New  Granada,  who  are  feated  on  one  fide 
of  the  river  Mafdabefca,  whillt  the  Guagiro9  occupy  the 
other ; and  both  concur  in  intercepting  the  trade  of  Car- 
thagena  and  the  coaft. 

CHIMNEY,  in  ArchiteBure,  a part  of  a houfe  or  cham- 
ber, in  which  the  fire  is  made. 

The  word  chimney  comes  from  the  French  cheminee,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  caminus,  and  that  from  the  Greek 
xa/x ivos,  a chimney , of  no,  I burn.  The  parts  of  a chim- 
ney are,  the  hearth  or  fire-place,  the  jambs  or  Aides,  the 
back,  the  mantle  relling  on  the  jambs,  andfthe  tube  or  flue 
which  conveys  away  the  fmoke. 

It  has  been  frequently  made  a queftion  whether  or  not  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  chimnies  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  On  this  fubjeft  we  (hall 
proceed  to  date  thofe  circumftances  and  arguments  that 
occur. 

In  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  chimnies  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  Homer  (Odyff.  1.  i.  v.  58.)  reprefents  Ulyffes,  in  the 
grotto  of  Calypfo,  as  wifhing  that  he  might  fee  the  fmoke 
alcending  from  Ithaca:  whence  Montfaucon  (L’Antiquite 
expliquee)  infers,  that  the  houfes  of  Ithaca  had  chimnies, 
without  which  the  wiffi  is  unintelligible.  But  in  reply,  it 
may  be  laid,  that  fmoke  might  have  been  feen  in  its  afeent, 
though  it  proceeded  from  dooi-3  or  windows.  Herodotus 
alfo  relates  (l.viii.  c.,37.)  that  a king  of  Libya,  when  one  of 
his  fervants  afked  for  his  wages,  offered  him  in  jeft  the  fun, 
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which  at  that  time  (hone  into  the  houfe,  through  the  chimney 
as  fome  have  tranflated  the  original ; but  what  is  here  called 
chimney  was  merely  an  opening  in  the  roof,  under  which, 
probably,  the  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice. 
Ariilophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the'Vefpa;  (v.  139.),  intro- 
duces old  Philocleon  (hut  up  in  a chamber  whence  he  endea- 
vours to  make  his  efcape  by  the  chimney  ; which,  however, 
was  a mere  hole  in  the  roof,  as  Reiflce  has  determined  ; and 
this  appears  probable,  becaufe  mention  is  made  ot  a top  or 
covering,  with  which  the  hole  was  clofed.  Several  paffages 
have  been  cited  from  Athenaeus  (Dcipnos.),  which  feem  to  re- 
fer to  chirnnies  ; but  thefe  are  evidently  inconel ufive  ; and 
fome  of  them  intimate  that  there  was  no  fuch  paffage  for  the 
fmoke  as  a chimney. 

Such  are  the  tefti  monies  of  Greek  authors,  refpedting  the 
antiquity  of  chirnnies  ; but  they  are  rather  evidences  to  the 
contrary,  or  that  the  houfes  of  the  ancients  were  conftrufted 
without  chirnnies  ; more  efpecially  when  we  coniider,  that 
there  were  no  chirnnies  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  thefe  au- 
thors wrote,  which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  ever  feen  them  among  the  Greeks.  Vitru- 
vius makes  no  mention  of  them,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Romans  were  accullomed  t6  ufe  other  means  for  warm- 
ing their  houfes,  fuch  as  lloves  andbraiiers. 

'File  two  words  caminus  and  focus  employed  by  the  Latin 
authors  to  denote  the  fire-place  are  ufed  indiferiminately,  fo 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  obferve  any  difference  in  their  figni- 
fication.  Thus,  focus,  which  might  be  taken  for  a bratier 
in  which  charcoal  was  burnt,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a p'ace 
proper  for  the  confumption  of  wood,  as  the  words  of  Ho- 
race prove, 

<f  Difiolve  frigus,  ligna  fuper  foco 

Large  reponens.’F  Lib.  1.  Od.  9,  f 

And  when  Vitruvius  directs  in  what  manner  the  (tables  of 
farm-houfes  fhould  be  placed  with  refpett  to  the  kitchen 
fire,  (Lib.  vi.  cap.  9)  he  alio  ufes  the  word  focu°,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  iuppofed  in  this  place  to  mean  a portable 
brafier. 

Cicero,  in  writing  to  Atticus,  fays  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Horace:  “ Camino  luculento  utendum  cenfeo.”  When 
Vitellius  was  chofcn  emperor,  the  eating-room  or  triclinium 
was  fet  on  fire  by  the  caminus.  Sueton.  cap.  8.  This  paf- 
fage, however,  feems  to  allude  to  a chaffing-difii  filled  with 
coal. 

Thus  thefe  two  words  are  ufed  in  a manner  which  gives 
completely  (fay  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of  chirnnies) 
the  idea  of  a common  chimney,  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  in  any  dwelling  where  the  conveniences  of  life  were 
tolerably  underftood,  a fire  of  wood  (hould  be  made  with- 
out a paffage  for  the  fmoke.  The  line  of  Virgil, 

“ Et  jam  fumma  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant,” 

in  fome  meafure  fupportsthis  opinion,  which  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Appian,  who  fays  “ that  of  thofe  perfons  pro- 
feribed  by  the  triumvirate  fome  hid  themfelves  in  wells  and 
cloaca:,  fome  in  the  tops  of  houfes  and  chirnnies;”  for  fo 
thofe  who  maintain  this  opinion  underftand  xcMrvw&tj 
vx^otfuxi,  fumaria  fub  tetlo  pofita.  It  is  alleged,  however, 
that  the  true  tranflation  is  fumofa  canacula  : and  it  is  further 
laid  that  the  principal  perfons  of  Rome  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal themfelves  in  the  fmoky  apartments  of  the  upper  (lory 
tinder  the  roof,  which,  in  general,  were  inhabited  only  by 
poor  people ; and  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  Juve- 
nal exnrefsly  fays  JSat.  x.  v.  17)  “ Rarus  venit  in  coenacula 
miles.” 

The  ufe  of  chirnnies,  it  is  allowed,  if  it  ever  obtained 


among  the  Romans,  was  fuperfeded  by  that  of  ftoves  and 
flues  ; this  practice  was  probably  introduced  about  the  reign 
of  Nero.  Seneca  relates  that  in  his  time  there  were  invented 
certain  tubes  which  were  placed  in  the  walls,  by  which  the 
beat  of  the  fire  was  made  to  circulate  and  warm  equally 
the  upper  and  lower  apartments. 

Againft  the  antiquity  of  chirnnies  it  has  been  urged,  that 
if  there  had  been  any  in  the  Roman  houfes,  Vitruvius  could 
not  have  failed  to  deferibe  the  conftruCti-on  of  them.  But 
he  does  not  fay  a word  on  this  fubjeCl;  neither  does  Julius 
Pollux,  who  has  collected  with  great  care  the  Greek  names 
of  every  part  of  a dwelling-houfe  ; and  Grapaldus  (De  parti- 
bus  sedium  libri),  who  in  latter  times  made  a like  collection 
of  the  Latin  terms,  has  not  given  a Latin  word  expreffive  of 
a modern  chimney.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  word 
caminus  means  a chimney  ; but  this  term,  though  it  was 
ufed  for  a chemical  or  metallurgic  furnace,  for  a fmith!s 
forge,  and  for  a hearth,  does  not  feem,  among  the  R.omans, 
to  have  denoted  a chimney. 

In  the  houfes . difeovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
there  are  no  chirnnies,  hut  they  appear  all  to  have  been 
warmed  by  the  means  of  flues  and  a fubterraneous  furnace 
or  hypocauflum.  See  that  article,  and  alfo  Stovf.s. 

The  complaints  often  made  by  the  ancients  refpeCting 
fmoke,  ferve  alfo  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  had  no 
chirnnies.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  though 
one  or  more  expreffions  of  ancient  authors  may  appear  to  al- 
lude to  a chimney,  and  though  we  fhould  infer  from  fuch 
expreffions,  fis  Monttaucon  has  done,  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  conitruCiing  in  mafon-wovk  ele- 
vated funnels  for  conveying  away  the  fmoke,  it  muil  be  al- 
lowed, when  we  coniider  the  many  proofs  that  occur  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  were,  at  any  rate,  extremely  rare.  As 
they  are  fo  convenient  and  ufeful,  and  can  be  eafily  con- 
ftruCted  upon  molt  occafions,  it  is  impoffibie,  if  they  had  been 
well  known,  that  they  (hould  ever  have  been  forgotten. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  the  period  when  chirnnies  firft 
came  into  ufe.  If  it  be  true,  as  Du-Cange,  Voffius,  and 
others  affirm,  that  apartments  called  “ caminata ” were  apart- 
ments with  chirnnies,  they  mull  have  been  introduced  at  an 
early  period  ; for  that  word  occurs  in  the  year  1069,  or  be- 
fore that  time  ; but  it  is  always  found  connected  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  entirely  to  contradict  the  above  fignification.  The 
writers  of  the  14th  century  feem  either  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  chirnnies,  or  to  have  confidered  them  as  the 
neweit  invention  of  luxury.  That  there  were  no  chirnnies 
in  the  roth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries  has  been  prefumed  from 
the  terms  “ ignitegium,”  or  “ pyritegium,”  the  curfeu-bell 
of  the  Englifli,  and  couvre-feu  of  the  French,  which  feem  to 
intimate,  that  the  people  made  fires  in  their  houfes  in  a hole 
or  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  formed  in 
the  roof ; and  when  the  fire  was  burnt  out,  or  the  family  went 
to  bed  at  night,  the  hole  was  flmt  by  a cover  of  wood.  See 
Curfeu.  The  oldeft  certain  account  of  chirnnies  that  has 
occurred  to  Beckmann  in  his  refearches  (fee  Hid.  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  ii.  p.  103.),  is  in  the  year  13473  foran  infeription 
at  Venice  records  that  at  the  above  period  a great  many 
chirnnies  ( molti  camin't ) were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 
He  adds,  that  the  firft  chimney-fweepers  in  Germany  came 
from  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  and 
thefe  for  a long  time  were  the  only  countries  where  the 
cleaning  of  chirnnies  was  followed  as  a trade.  Hence,  he 
conjectures,  that  chirnnies  were  invented  in  Italy. 

In  confidering  the  countries  of  modern  Europe  we  may 
obferve  the  ufe  of  ftoves  prevalent  throughout  the  North, 
while  in  France  and  Great-Britain  open  chirnnies  are  gene- 
ral. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  warm  countries  of  Italy  and 
Spain  there  are  very  few  chirnnies,  and  the  only  method 
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tifually  pra£lifed  of  tempering  the  cold,  which  is  fometimes 
feverely  felt,  is  to  burn  charcoal  in  portable  brafiers. 

A chimney,  as  it  has  been  before  obferved,  confifts  of  a 
fire-place  in  which  the  fuel  isconfurrved,  and  a flue  to  carry 
off  the  fmoke  and  vapour  arifing  from  the  combuftion;  thus 
affording  the  benefit  of  the  heat  of  a fire  without  the  incon- 
venience of  its  fmoke.  But  thefe  objects  were,  and  {till  are 
very  imperfectly  attained,  a very  large  portion  of  the  fuel 
being  waftefully  confumed  without  increafing  the  warmth  of 
the  apartment,  and,  in  fa£t,  caufing  thofe  blalts  of  cold  air 
fo  commonly  complained  of  by  the  iides  of  large  open  chirn- 
nies,  while  the  fmoke  is  frequently  driven  out  to  the  intoler- 
able inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plague  of  a 
fmoking  chimney  is  proverbial,  and  has  engaged  confider- 
able  attention  from  obfervers  of  various  deferiptions. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  the  firll  who  has  treated  this  fubjeCl  in  a 
philofophical  manner, and  in  his  “ Obfervation  on  the  Caufes 
and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimnies,”  publifhed  in  i 7S5  ; he  has 
very  fatisfaclorily  explained  all  the  ufual  caufes  of  this  de- 
feft,  and  fhewn  their  remedies.  To  this  pamphlet,  fuc- 
ceeded  the  EfTay  of  Count  Rumford,  in  1796,  whofe  im- 
provements have  been  very  generally  followed  in  tlie  con- 
ftruclion  of  fire-places.  From  thefe  two  works,  which  toge- 
ther form  a very  valuable  body  of  information,  we  (lull 
draw  the  materials  for  the  following  treatife  on  the  caufe 
and  cure  of  fmoky  chimnies,  together  with  the  methods  of 
increafing  the  heat  and  dimiuilhing  the  quantity  of  fuel 
confumed. 

The  mode  and  caufe  of  the  afeent  of  fmoke  in  a chim- 
ney may  be  'thus  explained  ; the  air  contained  in  the  flue 
being  heated  by  the  fire  immediately  below  it,  becomes  rare- 
fied, and  therefore  lighter  than  the  external  air  through 
which  it  accordingly  rifes,  and  as  the  heated  air  efcapes 
from  che  top  of  the  chimney,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  the  in- 
flux of  frefh  quantities  of  air,  which,  palling  over  the  fire, 
becomes  likevvife  heated,  and  thus  a conllant  current  is 
formed  in  the  flue  which  directs  and  carries  off  with  it  the 
fmoke  and  vapour  from  the  burning  materials.  It  may  be 
obferved  here  that  fmoke  is  not,  as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine, 
in  its  own  nature  lpecifically  lighter  than  air,  but  the  con- 
trary, as  may  be  {hewn  by  a Ample  experiment.  Having  lit 
a pipe  of  tobacco,  plunge  the  ftem  to  the  bottom  of  a de- 
canter half  filled  with  cold  water,  then  putting  a cloth 
over  the  bowl  blow  through  it,  and  make  the  lmoke  de- 
feend  in  the  idem  of  the  pipe,  from  the  end  of  which  it  will 
rife  in  bubbles  through  the  water,  and  being  thus  cooled,  will 
not  afterwards  rife  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of  the  de- 
canter, but  remain  fpreading  itfelf  and  refting  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  fmoke  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  it  is  only  when  rarefied  by  heat  that  it  be- 
comes lighter.  As,  however,  the  vapour  rifing  from  a fire 
muld  always  be  highly  rarefied,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that 
it  would  be  as  much  a miracle  if  fmoke  fhould  not  rife  in  a 
chimney,  (all  hindrances  to  its  afeent  being  removed,)  as 
that  water  fhould  refufe  to  run  in  a fyphon,  or  to  defeend 
in  a river.  What  is  it  then  which  creates  a fmoky  chimney, 
that  is,  a chimney,  which,  inftead  of  conveying  off  all  the 
fmoke,  difeharges  a part  of  it  into  the  room  ? The  caufes 
of  this  effedl  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  general 
cafes. 

Smoky  chimnies  in  a new  houfe,  are  fuch,  frequently,  for 
want  of  air.  The  workmanfhip  of  the  rooms  being  all 
good  andjuil  out  of  the  workman’s  hands,  the  joints  of  the 
flooring  and  of  the  pannels  of  the  wainfeoting  are  all  true 
and  tight ; the  more  fo  as  the  wads,  perhaps  not  yet  tho- 
roughly dry,  preferve  a dampnefs  in  the  air  of  the  room 
which  keeps  the  wood-work  fvvelled  and  clofe : the  doors  and 


the  faflies  too  being  worked  with  truth,  fhut  with  exa&nefs, 
fo  that  the  room  is  perfetlly  tight,  no  paffage  being  left  open 
for  the  air  to  enter  except  the  key-bole,  and  even  that  is  fre- 
quently clofed  by  alittle  dropping  (hotter.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  regular  current  through  the  flueof 
the  chimney,  as  any  air  efcapiwg  from  its  aperture  would 
caufe  an  exhauftion  in  the  air  of  the  room  fimilar  to  that  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and,  therefore  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
would  rufh  down  the  flue  to  rellore  the  equilibrium  ; accord- 
ingly the  fmoke,  if  it  ever  afeended  to  the  top,  would  be  beat 
down  again  into  the  room.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  Hop  every 
crevice  in  a room  to  prevent  the  admiffion  of  frefli  air, and  yet 
would  have  their  chimney  carry  up  the  fmoke,  require  incon- 
fiftencies  and  expe£l  impoffibilities.  The  obvious  remedy  in 
this  cafe  is,  to  admit  more  air,  and  the  queftion  will  be  how 
and  where  this  neceffary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to 
be  admitted,  fo  as  to  produce  the  leail  inconvenience;  for  if 
the  door  or  window  be  left  fo  much  open,  it  caufes  a cold 
draft  of  air  to  the  fire-place,  to  the  great  difeomfort  of 
thofe  who  fit  there.  Various  have  been  the  contrivances  to 
avoid  this,  fuch  as  bringing  in  frefh  air  through  pipes  in  the 
jambs  of  the  chimney,  which,  pointing  upwards,  fhould 
blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel;  opening  paffages  in  the  fun- 
nel above  to  let  in  air  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; but  thefe  pro- 
duce an  effedf  contrary  to  that  intended,  for  as  it  is  the 
conflant  current  of  air  palling  from  the  room  through  the 
opening  of  the  chimney  into  the  flue,  which  prevents  the 
fmoke  coming  out  into  the  room,  if  the  funnel  is  fupplitd  by 
other  means  with  the  air  it  wants,  and  efpecially  if  that  air  be 
cold,  the  force  of  that  current  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fmoke 
in  its  efforts  to  enter  the  room  finds  lefs  refillance. 

The  wanted  air  mull  then  indifpenfably  be  admitted  into 
the  room  to  fupply  what  goes  off  through  the  opening  of 
the  chimney,  and  it  is  advifeable  to  make  the  aperture  for 
this  purpofe  as  near  the  ceiling  as  poflible,  becaufe  the 
heated  air  will  naturally  afeend  and  occupy  the  higheft  part 
of  the  room,  thus  caufing  a great  difference  of  climate  at 
different  heights,  a dcfedl  which  will  be  in  fome  meafure 
obviated  by  the  admiffion  of  cold  air  near  the  ceiling,  which 
defeending,  will  beat  down  and  mingle  the  air  more  ef- 
fectually. 

Another  caufe  of  fmoky  chimnies  is  too  fhort  a funnel, 
as,  in  this  cafe,  the  afeendiug  current  will  not  always  have 
fufficient  power  to  direCl  the  fmoke  up  the  flue.  This  de- 
feat is  frequently  found  in  low  buildings,  or  the  upper  (lo- 
ries of  high  ones,  and  is  unavoidable,  for  if  the  flue  be 
railed  high  above  the  roof  to  llrengthen  its  draft,  it  is  then 
in  danger  of  being  blown  down  and  crufhing  the  roof  in  its 
fall.  The  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  to  contrail  the  opening  of 
the  chimney  fo  as  to  oblige  all  the  entering  air  to  pafs 
through  or  very  near  the  fire,  by  which  mean$  it  will  be 
confiderably  heated,  and  by  its  great  rarefadlion,  caufe  a 
powerful  draft,  and  compenfate  for  the  fhortnefs  of  its 
column.  The  cafe  of  too  fhort  a funnel  is  more  general 
than  would  be  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  would 
not  expeft  it ; for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  ill-contrived  build- 
ings inftead  of  having  a feparate  funnel  for  each  fire-place 
to  bend  and  turn  the  funnel  of  an  upper  room  fo  as  to  make 
it  enter  the  fide  of  another  flue  that  comes  from  below.  By 
this  means  the  funnel  of  the  upper  room  is  made  fhort,  of 
courfe,  fince  its  length  can  only  be  reckoned  from  the 
place  where  it  enters  the  lower  funnel,  and  that  flue  is  alfo 
fhortened  by  all  the  diftance  between  the  entrance  of  the  fe- 
cond  funnel  and  the  top  of  the  flack ; for  all  that  part 
being  readily  fupplied  with  air  through  the  fecond  flue,  adds 
no  ftrength  to  the  draft,  efpecially  as  that  air  is  cold  when 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  fecond  chimney.  The  only  eafy  reme- 
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gy  here,  is  to  keep  the  opening  /hut  of  that  flue  in  which 
there  is  no  fire. 

Another  very  common  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chirnnies 
is,  their  overpowering  one  another.  For  inftance,  if  there 
be  two  chirnnies  in  one  large  room,  and  you  make  fires  in 
both  of  them,  you  will  find  that  the  greater  and  ftronger 
lire  fliall  overpower  the  weaker,  and  draw  air  down  its  fun- 
nel to  fuDply  its  own  demand,  winch  air  defeending  in  the 
weaker  funnel  will  drive  down  its  fmoke,  and  force  it  into 
the  room.  If,  inftead  of  being  in  one  room,  the  two  chim- 
nies  are  in  two  different  rooms  communicating  by  a door, 
the  cafe  is  the  fame  whenever  that  door  is  open.  The  remedy 
is.  to  take  care  that  every  room  have  the  means  of  iupplying 
ltfcif  from  without,  with  the  air  its  chimney  may  require, 
fo  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  obliged  to  borrow  from  an- 
other, nor  under  the  neceflity  of  lending. 

Another  caufe  of  fmoking  is,  when  the  tops  of  chirnnies 
are  commanded  by  higher  buildings,  or  by  a hill,  fo  that 
the  wind  blowing  over  fuch  eminences  falls  like  water  over  a 
dam,  fometimes  almoft  perpendicularly  on  the  tops  of  the  chim- 
nies  that  lie  in  its  way,  and  beats  down  the  fmoke  contained  in 
them.  The  remedy  commonly  applied  in  this  cafe  is, a turn- 
cao,  made  of  tin  or  plate-iron,  covering  the  chimney  above,  and 
on  three  Tides. open  on  one  fide, turning  on  a fpindle,  and  which 
being  guided  or  governed  by  a vane,  always  prefents  its  back 
to  the  wind.  This  method  will  generally  be  found  effectual, 
but  if  not,  railing  the  flues,  where  pradticable,  fo  as  their 
tops  may  be  on  a level  with  or  higher  than  the  commanding 
eminence,  is  more  to  be  depended  on. 

There  is  another  cafe  of  command,  the  reverfe  of  that 
lad  mentioned  ; it  is  where  the  commanding  eminence  is  far- 
ther from  the  wind  than  the  chimney  commanded.  For  in- 
ftance, fuppofe  the  chimney  of  a building  to  be  fo  fituated 
as  that  its  top  is  below  the  level  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
which,  when  the  wind  blows  againft  it,  forms  a kind  of  dam 
againft  its  progrefs.  In  this  cafe,  the  wind  being  obftru&ed 
by  this  dam,  will,  like  water,  prefs  and  fearch  for  paffages 
through  it,  and  finding  the  top  of  the  chimney  below  the 
top  of  the  dam,  it  will  force  itfelf  down  that  funnel  in  order 
to  get  through  by  fome  door  or  window  open  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  building,  and  if  there  be  a fire  in  fuch  chimney, 
its  fmoke  is  of  courfe  beat  down  and  fills  the  room.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is,  to  raife  the  funnel 
higher  than  the  roof,  fupporting  it,  if  neceffary,  by  iron 
bars;  for  a turn-cap  in  this  cafe  has  no  effect,  the  dammed 
up  air  prefling  down  through  it  in  whatever  pofition  the  wind 
may  have  placed  its  opening. 

Chirnnies  otherwife  drawing  well  are  fometimes  made  to 
fmoke  by  the  improper  and  inconvenient  fituation  of  a door. 
When  the  door  and  chimney  are  placed  on  the  fame  fide  of 
a room,  if  the  door  is  made  to  open  from  the  chimney,  it 
•follows,  that  when  only  partly  opened  a current  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted and  directed  acrofs  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  which 
is  apt  to  draw  out  fome  of  the  fmoke. 

A room  that  has  no  fire  in  its  chimney  may  fometimes  be 
filled  with  fmoke,  which  is  received  at  the  top  of  its  funnel 
and  defeends  into  the  room.  To  underftand  this  effeft,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  currents  of  air  are  frequently 
produced  in  flues,  though  not  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
fire.  The  air  contained  in  a funnel,  being  confined  on  every 
fide  by  brick-work,  which  is  a bad  condu&or  of  heat,  will 
not  be  immediately  affe&td  by  any  fudden  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  ; and  thus,  while  it  differs  in 
weight  from  the  external  air,  an  afeending  or  defeending  cur- 
rent will  be  formed  in  the  flue.  If,  after  a warm  feafon,  the 
outward  air  fuddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels 
begin  to  draw  ftrongly  upwards,  that  is,  the  rarefied  air 


contained  in  them  begins  to  rife,  cooler  air  enters  to  fupply 
its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn,  and  rifes;  and  this  operation 
continues  till  the  funnel  grows  cooler,  or  the  outer  air 
warmer,  or  both,  when  the  motion  ceafes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  after  a cold  feafon,  the  outward  air  fuddenly  be- 
comes warm,  this  operation  is  reverted.  When  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmofphere  and  of  the  flues  is  nearly  equal, 
the  difference  of  warmth  in  the  air  between  day  and  night  is 
fnfficient  to  produce  thefe  currents  ; the  air  will  begin  to 
afeend  the  funnels  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  comes  on,  and 
this  current  will  continue  till,  perhaps,  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  when  it  begins  to  hefitate,  and  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  approaches,  it  fets  downwards,  and  continues 
fo  till  towards  evening,  when  it  again  hefitates  for  fome 
time,  and  then  goes  upwards  conilantly  during  the  night, 
as  before  mentioned.  Now,  when  fmoke,  iffuing  from 
the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  chirnnies,  pafl'es  over  the  tops 
of  funnels  winch  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards,  as 
they  often  are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  fuch  fmoke  is 
of  neceflity  drawn  into  thole  funnels,  and  defeends  with  the 
air  into  the  chamber. 

Chirnnies  which  generally  draw  well  do,  neverthelefs, 
fometimes  give  fmoke  into  the  room,  it  being  driven  down 
by  ftrong  winds  palling  over  the  tops  of  their  flues,  though 
not  defeending  from  any  commanding  eminence.  To  un- 
derftand this,  it  may  be  confidercd  that  the  rifing  light  air, 
to  obtain  a free  iflue  from  the  funnel,  muft  pufh  out  of  its 
way,  or  oblige  the  air  that  is  over  it  to  rife.  In  a time  of 
calm,  or  of  little  wind,  this  is  done  vifibly ; for  we  fee 
the  fmoke  that  is  brought  up  by  that  air  rife  in  a column 
above  the  chimney.  But  when  a violent  current  of  wind 
pafl’es  over  the  top  of  a chimney,  its  particles  have  received 
fo  much  force,  which  keeps  them  in  a horizontal  direction, 
and  follow  each  other  fo  rapidly,  that  the  rifing  light  air  has 
not  ftrength  fnfficient  to  oblige  them  to  quit  that  diredlion, 
and  move  upwards  to  permit  its  iflue.  Add  to  this,  that 
fome  of  the  air  may  impinge  on  that  part  of  the  infide  of 
the  funnel  which  is  oppofed  to  its  progrefs,  and  be  thence 
reflected  downwards  from  fide  to  fide,  driving  the  fmoke 
before  it  into  the  room.  The  fimpleft  and  belt  remedy  in 
this  cafe  is  the  application  of  a chimney-pot,  which  is  a 
hollow  truncated  cone  of  earthenware  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  flue.  The  intention  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
wind  and  eddies  which  ftrike  againft  the  oblique  furface  of 
thefe  covers  may  be  reflected  upwards  inftead  of  blowing 
down  the  chimney.  The  remarkable  chirnnies  obf.  rved  at 
Venice,  in  which  the  top  of  the  flue  is  enlarged  and  rounded 
in  the  fhape  of  a funnel,  feem  alfo  intended  as  a remedy  to 
this  inconvenience,  that  the  wind  blowing  over  one  of  the 
edges  into  the  funnel  may  be  flanted  out  again  on  the  other 
fide  by  its  form. 

The  bad  conftruftion  of  fire-places  is  another  caufe  of 
fmoking  chirnnies  ; and  this  cafe  will  lead  us  to  the  confidrr- 
ation  of  the  fecond  part  of  our  fubjeft,  namely,  the  methods 
of  increafing  the  heat  and  diminifhing  the  confumption  of 
fuel  ; for  it  will  be  found  that  the  improvements  neceffary 
to  produce  the  laft-mentioned  end  will  alfo  have  a general 
tendency  to  cure  fmoky  chirnnies.  On  this  fubjeft  the  meri- 
torious labours  of  Count  Rumford  are  confpicuous,  and 
we  fliall  proceed  to  give  an  abridged  account  of  hia 
method. 

In  inveftigating  the  bell  form  of  a fire-place,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  confider,  firft,  what  are  the  obje&s  which  ought 
principally  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  conftruflion  of  a fire- 
place ; and,  fecondly,  to  confider  how  thefe  objedls  can  belt 
be  attained.  Now  the  defign  of  a chimney-fire  being  limply 
to  warm  a room,  it  is  effential  to  contrive  fo  that  this  end 
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{hall  be  actually  attained,  and  with  the  lead  poffible  expence 
of  fuel,  and  alfo  that  the  air  of  the  room  be  preferved  per- 
fefflv  pure  and  fit  for  refpiration,  and  free  from  fmoke  and 
all  difagreeable  fmells. 

In  order  to  take  meafures  with  certainty  for  warming  a room 
by  means  of  an  open  chimney 'fire,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  how  and  in  what  manner  fuch  a fire  communicates 
heat  to  a room  This  queftion  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firft 
view  of  it,  appear  to  be  fuperfluous  and  trifling  ; but  a more 
careful  examination  of  the  matter  will  fhew  it  to  be  highly 
deferving  of  the  moll  attentive  examination. 

To  detei  mine  in  what  manner  a room  is  heated  by  an  open 
chimney-fire,  it  will  be  neceflary,  firft  of  all,  to  find  out 
under  what  form  the  heat  generated  in  the  combuftion  of 
the  fuel  exifts,  and  then  to  fee  how  it  is  communicated  to 
thofe  bodies  which  are  heated  by  it. 

In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fubjefts  of  inquiry,  it  is 
certain  that  the  heat  which  is  generated  in  the  combuftion 
of  the  fuel  exifts  under  two  perfedlly  diftindl  and  different 
forms.  One  part  of  it  is  combined  with  the  fmoke,  vapour, 
and  heated  air  which  rife  from  the  burning  fuel,  and  goes  oft 
with  them  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  while 
the  other  part,  which  appears  to  be  uncombined , or  combined 
only  with  light,  is  fent  oft’  from  the  fire  in  rays  in  all  direc- 
tions With  refpefl  to  the  fecond  fubjeeft  of  inquiry,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  combined  heat  can  only  be  com- 
municated to  other  bodies  by  adlual  contadl  with  the  body 
with  which  it  is  combined ; and  with  regard  to  the  rays 
which  are  fent  off  by  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  certain  that 
they  communicate  or  generate  heat  only  when  and  where 
they  are  ltopped  or  abforbed  In  paffmg  through  air  which 
is  trar.fparent  they  certainly  do  not  communicate  any  heat 
to  it  5 and  it  feems  highly  pr  bable  that  they  do  not  com- 
municate heat  to  folid  bodies  by  which  they  are  refledfted. 

A queftion  which  naturally  prefents  itfelf  here  is,  what 
proportion  does  the  radiant  heat  bear  to  the  combined  heat  ? 
Though  that  point  has  not  been  determined  with  any  con- 
fiderable precifion,  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  goes  off  combined  with  the  fmoke,  vapour, 
and  heated  air  is  much  more  confiderable,  perhaps  three  or 
four  times  greater,  than  that  which  is  fent  off  from  the  fire 
in  rays  : and  yet  finall  as  the  quantity  is  of  this  radiant 
beat,  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
buftion of  fuel  in  an  open  fire-place  which  ever  is,  or,  in- 
deed, ever  can  be  employed  in  heating  a room.  The  whole 
of  the  combined  heat  efcape=  by  the  chimney,  and  is  totally 
loft  ; and  no  part  of  it  could  ever  be  brought  into  a ro  m 
from  an  open  fire-place,  without  bringing  along  with  it  the 
fmoke  with  which  it  is  combined. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  determine 
how  the  greatell  quantity  of  radiant  heat  may  be  generated 
in  the  combuftion  of  the  fuel,  and  how  the  largeft  propor- 
tion of  that  quantity  may  be  brought  into  the  room.  Now 
the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  depends  very  much  upon  the 
management  of  the  fire,  or  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
fuel  is  confumed.  When  the  fire  burns  bright  much  radiant 
heat  will  be  fent  off  from  it ; but  when  it  is  fmothered  up 
very  little  wili  be  generated,  and,  indeed,  very  little  com- 
bined heat  that  can  he  employed  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  ; 
molt  of  the  heat  produced  being  immediate  y expended  in 
giving  elafticity  to  a thick  denfe  vapour  or  fmoke,  which 
will  be  fecn  riling  from  the  fire  ; and  the  combuftion  being 
very  incomplete,  a great  part  of  the  inflammable  matter  of 
the  fuel  being  merely  rarefied  and  driven  up  the  chimney, 
without  being  inflamed,  the  fuel  will  be  wafted  to  little 
purpofe.  During  this  time  no  beat  is  communicated  to  the 
room  ; and  what  is  Hill  worfe,  the  throat  of  the  chimney- 


being  occupied  merely  by  a denfe  vapour,  not  poffeffed  of 
any  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  and  confequently,  not 
having  much  elafticity,  the  warm  air  of  the  room  finds  lefs 
d fficulty  in  forcing  its  way  up  the  chimney  and  efcaping, 
than  when  the  fire  burns  bright  : and  it  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  efpecially  in  fire-places  iil  conftru&ed,  that  this 
current  of  warm  air  from  the  room  which  preffes  into  the 
chimney,  crofting  upon  the  current  of  heavy  fmoke  which 
rifts  flowly  from  the  fire,  obftrufls  it  in  its  afeent,  arid  beats 
it  back  into  the  room : hence  it  is,  that  chimnies  fo 
often  fmoke  when  too  large  a quantity  of  frtfh  coals  is  put 
upon  the  fire. 

To  caufe  as  many  as  poffible  of  the  rays,  as  they  are  fent 
off  from  the  fire  in  ftraight  lines,  to  come  dire&ly  into  the 
room,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  bring  the 
fire  as  far  forward,  and  to  leave  the  opening  of  the  fire-place 
as  wide  and  high  a§  can  be  done  without  inconvenience  ; 
and  fecondly,  to  make  the  fides  and  back  of  the  fire-place 
of  fuch  form,  and  of  fuch  materials,  as  to  caufe  the  direft 
rays  from  the  fire  which  ftrike  again!!  them,  to  be  fent  into 
the  room  by  refleHion  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

Now,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  bed 
form  for  the  vertical  fides  of  a fire-place,  or  the  covings,  as 
they  are  called,  is  that  of  an  upright  plane,  making  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  back  of  the  fire-place  of  about  135  de- 
grees. According  to  the  old  conftrinflion  of  chimnies,  this 
angle  is  90  degrees,  or  forms  a right  angle  ; but,  as  in  this 
cafe  the  two  covings  are  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  very  ill  contrived  for  throwing  into  the  room, 
by  reflection,  the  rays  from  the  fire  which  fall  on  them. 
The  next  improvement  will  be  to  reduce  the  throat  of  the 
chimney,  the  immoderate  fize  of  which  is  a moll  effential 
fault  in  their  conftruftion  ; for,  however  good  the  forma- 
tion of  a fire-place  may  be  in  other  refpells,  if  the  open- 
ing left  for  the  paffage  of  the  fmoke  is  larger  than  is  ne~ 
ceffary  for  that  purpofe,  nothing  can  prevent  the  warm 
air  of  the  room  from  efcaping  through  it ; and  whenever 
this  happens,  there  is  not  only  an  unneceffary  lofs  of  heat, 
but  the  warm  air,  which  leaves  the  room  to  go  up  the  chim- 
ney, being  replaced  by  cold  air  from  without,  produces 
thofe  drafts  of  air  fo  often  complained  of.  But  though, 
thefe  evils  may  be  remedied,  by  reducing  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  to  a proper  fize,  yet,  in  doing  this,  feveral  confi- 
derations  will  be  neceflary  to  determine  its  proper  iituation. 
As  the  fmoke  and  hot  vapour  which  rife  from  a fire  natu- 
rally tend  upwards,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  proper  to 
place  the  throat  of  the  chimney  perpendicularly  over  the 
fire  ; but  to  afeertain  its  mod  advantageous  diftance,  or  how 
far  above  the  burning  fuel  it  ought  to  be  placed,  is  not  fo  eafy, 
and  requires  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  to  be  balan- 
ced. As  the  fmoke  and  vapour  rife  in  conftquence  of  their 
being  rarefied  by  heat,  and  made  lighter  than  the  air  of  the 
furrounding  atmofphere,  and  as  the  degree  of  their  rarefadlion 
is  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  their  heat,  and  as  this 
heat  is  greater  near  the  fire  than  at  a diftance  from  it,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  nearer  the  throat  of  a chimney  is  to  the  fire, 
the  ftronger  will  be  what  is  commonly  called  its  draught, 
and  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  its  fmoking,  or  of  dull 
coming  into  the  room  when  the  fire  is  ftirred.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a very  ftrong  draught  is  occafloned  by 
the  throat  of  the  chimney  being  very  near  the  fire,  it  may 
happen  that  the  influx  of  air  into  the  fire  may  become  fo 
ftrong  as  to  caufe  the  fuel  to  be  confumed  too  rapidly.. 
This  however  will  very  feldom  be  found  to  be  the  cafe,  for 
the  throats  of  chimnies  are  in  general  too  high. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  which  it  will  be  mod  advan- 
tageous to  employ  in  the  conftruftion  of  fire-places,  little 

difficulty 
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difficulty  will  attend  the  determination  of  that  point.  As 
theobjcft  in  view  is  to  bring  radiant  heat  into  the  room,  it 
is  clear  that  that  material  is  belt  for  the  conftru&ion  ot  a 
fire-place  which  refie&s  the  moll,  or  which  abforbs  the  leatt 
of  it,  for  that  heat  which  is  abforbed  cannot  be  reflected. 

■ Now,  as  bodies  which  abforb  radiapt  heat  are  necefianly 
heated  in  conl'equence  of  that  abforption  ; to  difcover  which 
of  the  various  materials  that  can  be  employed  for  conftruct- 
ing  fire-places  are  bed  adapted  for  that  pnrpofe,  we  have 
only  to  find,  by  an  experiment  very  eafy  to  be  made,  v/n.at 
bodies  acquire  lead  heat,  when  expofed  to  the  direft  rays 
of  a clear  fire  ; for  thofe  which  are  lead  heated  evidently 
abforb  the  lead,  and  confequently  refledt  the  mod  radiant 
heat.  And  hence  it  appears  that  iron,  and  in  general  metals 
of  all  kinds,  which  are  well  known  to  grow  very  hot  when 
expofed  to  the  rays  proje&ed  by  burning  fuel,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  very  word  materials  that  it  is  poffible 
to  employ  in  the  condruftion  of  fire-places.  Perhaps  the 
bed  materials  are  fire-done  and  common  bricks  and  mortar. 
Thefe  fubttances  are  fortunately  very  cheap,  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  to  which  of  the  two  the  preference  ought  to  be 
given.  When  bricks  are  ufed,  they  fliould  be  covered  with 
a chin  coating  of  plafter,  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  fhould 
be  white-wafhed.  The  fire-done  fliould  likewife  be  white- 
wafhed,  when  that  is  ufed  ; and  every  part  of  the  fire-place 
which  does  not  come  into  adluai  contadl  with  the  burning 
fuel  fhould  be  kept  as  white  and  clean  as  pofiible. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  dtferibe  particularly,  with  the 
affidance  of  figures,  the  improvements  of  Count  Rumford. 
Fig.  i.  Plate  XLT.  of  Architecture,  is  a plan  of  a fire-place  on 
the  old  conftrudlion  ; jig.  i.  an  elevation,  and  jg.  3.  a fec- 
tion  of  the  fame.  Fig.  4.  a plan  ; jg.  3.  an  elevation,  and 
jg.  6.  a fedlion  of  an  improved  fire-place. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  fire  into  the  room,  or  rather 


width  which  in  mod  cafes  it  will  be  bed  to  give  it,  is  onc- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place  in  front. 
But  it  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary  to  conform  rigoroufly  to 
this  decifion,  nor  will  it  always  be  poffible.  Where  a chim- 
ney is  defigned  for  warming  a room  of  moderate  fize,  the 
depth  of  the  fire-place  being  determined  by  the  thicknefs  of 
the  bread  to  13  inches,  the  fame  dimenfions  wouid  be  a 
good  fize  for  the  width  of  the  back,  and  three  times  13 
inches,  or  3 feet  3 inches,  for  the  width  of  the  opening  in 
front,  and  the  angles  made  by  the  back  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  fides  of  it,  or  covings,  would  be  juft  j 3 5 degrees, 
which  is  the  bell  pofition  they  can  have  for  throwing  heat 
into  the  room.  In  determining  the  width  of  this  opening 
in  front,  the  chimney  is  fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  good,  and 
well  fituated.  If  there  is  any  reafon  to  apprehend  its  ever 
fmoking,  it  will  he  neceffary  to  reduce  the  opening  in  front, 
placing  the  covings  at  a lefs  angle  than  135  degrees,  and 
efpecially  to  diminifh  the  height  of  the  opening  by  lowering 
the  mantle. 

If  from  any  confederation,  fuch  as  the  wifh  to  accommodate 
the  fire-place  to  a grate  or  ltove  already  on  hand,  it  fliould 
be  wiflied  to  make  the  back  wider  than  the  dunenfion  recom- 
mended, as  for  inftance,  16  inches  ; it  will  be  advdable  not  to 
exceed  the  width  of  3 feet  3 inches  for  the  opening  in  front, 
as  in  a verv  wide  and  fliallow  fire-place,  any  fudden  motion 
of  the  air  in  front  would  be  apt  to  bring  out  puffs  of  finoke 
into  the  room.  , 

The  threat  of  the  chimney  being  reduced  to  four  inches, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  a provdion  tor  tire  paflage  of  a 
chimney  fweeper.  This  is  to  be  done  in  tire  following 
manner.  In  building  up  the  new  back  of  the  fire-place, 
when  this  wall  is  brought  up  fo  high  that  there  remains  no 
more  than  about  10  or  1 1 inches  between  what  is  then  the 
top  of  it  and  the  underiide  of  the  mantle,  an  opening  or 
door-way,  n or  12  inches  wide,  mull  be  begun  in  the  mid- 


bringing it  nearer  to  the  front  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-  <}le  cf  j-he  back,  and  continued  ouite  to  the  top  ol  it,  which 
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place,  and  the  diminifliing  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  be- 
ing two  objefts  principally  bad  in  view  in  the  alterations  of 
fire-places  recommended,  it  is  evident  that  both  thefe  may 
be  attained  merely  by  bringing  forward  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  It  will  then  remain  to  be  determined  how  far 
the  back  fhould  be  brought  forward.  This  point  will  be 
limited  by  the  neceffity  ot  leaving  a proper  paflage  for  the 
finoke.  Now,  as  this  paflage,  which  in  its  narrowed  part  is 
called  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  ought,  for  reafons  before 
Hated,  to  be  immediately  or  perpendicularly  over  the  fire, 
it  is  evident  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  fliould  be  built 
perfedlly  upright.  To  determine  therefore  the  place  of  the 
new  back,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  afeertain  how 
wide  the  throat  of  the  chimney  ought  to  be  left.  This 
width  is  determined  by  Count  Rumford  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, and  comparing  all  circumflances,  to  be  four  inch- 
es. Therefore,  fuppofing  the  bread  of  the  chimney,  or  the 
wall  above  the  mantle,  to  be  9 inches  thick,  allowing  4 
inches  for  the  width  of  the  throat,  this  will  give  13  inches 
for  the  depth  of  the  fire-place.  The  next  confideration  will 
be  the  width  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give  to  the  back. 
This,  in  fire-places  of  the  old  condruclion,  is  the  fame  with 
the  width  of  the  opening  in  front;  but  this  condruclion  is 
faulty,  on  two  accounts;  firlt,  becaufe  the  covings  being 
parallel  to  each  other,  are  ill  contrived  to  throw  out  into  the 
room  the  heat  they  receive  from  the  fire  in  the  form  of  rays  ■ 
and,  fecondly,  the  large  open  corners  occafion  eddies  of 
wind  which  frequently  didurb  the  fire  and  embarrafs  the 


according  to  the  height  that  it  will  commonly  be  neceffary 
to  carry  up  the  back,  will  make  the  opening  12  or  14  inches 
high,  which  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  When 
the  fire-place  ri  finifhed,  this  door-way  is  to  be  clofed  by  a few 
bricks  laid  without  mortar,  or  a tile  or  piece  of  done  con- 
fined in  its  place  by  means  of  a rebate  made  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  brickwork-  As  often  as  the  chimney  is  fwept,  the 
chimney  fweeper  removes  this  temporary  wall  or  done,  which 
is  very  eafily  done,  and  when  he  has  finifhed  his  work,  he 
again  puts  it  in  its  place. 

The  new  back  and  covings  may  be  built  either  of  brick- 
work or  of  done,  and  the  fpace  between  them  and  the  old 
back  and  covings,  ought  to  be  filled  up  to  give  greater  folidity 
to  the  llru&ure.  This  may  be  done  with  loofe  rubbifh  or 
pieces  of  broken  bricks  or  dones,  provided  the  work  be 
ilrengthened  by  a few  layers  or  courfes  of  bricks  laid  in 
mortar  ; but  it  will  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  finidt  the 
work  where  thefe  new  walls  end,  that  is  to  fay,,  at  the  top  of 
the  throat  of  the  chimney,  where  it  ends  abruptly  in  the 
open  canal  or  flue,  by  a horizontal  courfe  of  bricks  well 
fecured  with  mortar.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  they 
fhould  terminate  in  this  manner;  for  were  they  to  be  floped 
outward  and  raifed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  fwell  out  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney'  in  the  form  of  a 
trumpet,  and  increale  it  by  degrees  to  the  fize  of  the  flue 
of  the  chimney,  this  conflrudlion  would  tend  to  affid  the 
winds  which  may  attempt  to  blow  down  the  chimney,  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  throat,  and  throwing  the 
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{moke  in 1 its  ament,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bring  it  into  the  finoke  backward  into  the  room. 

j°°  v*ru*  1 » J<  / \ bereiVHely  remea^ec^>  by  The  internal  form  of  the  bread  of  the  chimney  is  alfo  a 

mum  ling  t e vw  to  tie  back  ol  the  fire-place,  1 he  matter  of  great  importance,  and  which  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly 
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fatly  attended  to.  The  avoid  form  it  can  have  is  that  of  a 
vertical  plane  or  upright  flat,  and  next  to  this  the  word  form 
is  an  inclined  plane.  Both  thefe  forms  catife  the  current  of 
warm  air  from  the  room  which  will,  in  fpite  of  every  precau- 
tion., fomctimes  find  its  way  into  the  chimney, tocrofs  upon  the 
current  of  fmoke  which  rifes  from  the  fire  in  a manner  moll 
likely  to  embarrafs  it  in  its  afcent  and  drive  it  back.  The 
current  of  air  which,  paffing  under  the  mantle,  gets  into  the 
chimney,  fhould  be  made  gradually  to  bend  its  courfe  up- 
wards, by  which  means  it  will  unite  quietly  with  the  amend- 
ing current  of  lmoke,  and  will  be  lets  likely  to  check  and 
impede  its  progrefs.  This  is  to  be  effefled  by  rounding  off 
the  infide  of  the  bread  of  the  chimney,  which  may  be  done 
by  a thick  coating  of  plaller. 

Plate  XL I.  of  Architecture,  jig.  i . The  plan  of  a fire-place 
on  the  old  conflrudlion  ; A B,  the  opening  of  the  fire-place 
in  front ; C D,  the  back  of  the  fire-place  ; A C and  B D,  the 
covings. 

Fig.  2,  fhews  the  elevation  or  front  view  of  the  fame  fire- 
place. 

Fig.  3.  This  figure  fhews  how  the  fire-place,  reprefented 
in  jg  i,  is  to  be  altered,  in  order  to  its  being  improved. 
A B is  the  opening  in  front,  C D the  back,  and  A C and 
B D the  covings  of  the  fire-place  in  its  original  date,  a b 
its  opening  in  front,  i h its  back,  and  a i and  l k its 
covings  after  it  has  been  altered  ; c is  a point  upon  the 
hearth  upon  which  a plumb  fufpended  from  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bread  of  the  chimney  falls.  The  fituation 
for  the  new  back  is  afeertained  by  taking  the  line  e f equal 
to  4 inches.  The  new  back  and  covings  are  reprefented  as 
being  built  of  bricks,  and  the  fpace  between  thefe  and  the 
old  back  and  covings  as  being  filled  up  with  rubbifli. 

Fig.  4.  This  figure  reprefents  the  elevation  or  front  view 
of  the  fire-place,  jg.  3,  after  it  has  been  altered.  The  lower 
part  of  the  doorway  left  for  the  chimney  fweeper,  is  diown 
in  this  figure  by  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  5.  This  figure  fiiews  the  feftion  of  a chimney  fire- 
place and  of  a part  of  the  flue  of  the  chimney  on  the  old  con- 
druftion.  a b is  the  opening  in  front,  b c the  depth  of  the 
fire-place  at  the  hearth,  d the  bread  of  the  chimney,  d e the 
throat  of  the  chimney,  and  df  g e a part  of  the  flue. 

Fig.  6,  fhews  a fe&ion  of  the  lame  chimney  after  it  has  been 
altered  : b l is  the  new  back  of  the  fire-place,  li  the  tile  or 
{lone  which  clofes  the  doorway  for  the  chimney  fweeper,  d i 
the  throat  of  the  chimney  narrowed  to  4 inches,  a the  old 
mantle,  and  h the  new  mantle  formed  under  it  to  diminifh 
the  height  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place  in  front,  the  new 
mantle  being  backed  with  pladerto  make  the  infide  of  a pro- 
per form. 

When  the  bread  or  wall  of  the  chimney  in  front  is  very 
thin,  it  may  happen,  that  the  depth  of  the  fire-place  deter- 
mined according  to  the  preceding  rules  may  be  too  fmall. 
Thus  fuppofing  the  bread  to  be  only  4 inches  thick,  which 
is  fometimes  the  cafe,  particularly  in  rooms  fituated  near  the 
top  of  a houfe,  taking  4 inches  tor  the  width  of  the  throat, 
will  give  only  8 inches  for  the  depth  of  the  fire-place.  In 
th  is  cafe,  it  would  be  proper  to  increafe  the  depth  of  the 
fire-place  at  the  hearth  to  12  or  13  inches,  and  to  build  up 
the  back  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
grate,  and  then  (loping  the  back  by  a gentle  inclination  for- 
ward, bring  it  to  its  proper  place  directly  under  the  back 
part  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney.  This  dope,  though  it 
ought  not  to  be  too  abrupt,  yet  fhould  be  quite  finiflied  at  the 
height  of  8 or  10  inches  above  the  fire,  otherwile  it  may 
perhaps  caufe  the  chimney  to  fmoke  ; but  when  it  is  very 
near  the  fire,  its  heat  will  enable  the  current  of  rifing  fmoke 
to  overcome  the  obllacle  which  this  dope  will  oppofe  to  its 
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afcent,  which  it  could  not  fo  eafily  do,,  were  the  Hope 
fituated  at  a greater  didance  from  the  burning  fuel. 

There  is  one  important  circumdance  refpedlmg  chimney 
fire-places  defigned  for  burning  coals  which  remains  to  be 
examined,  and  that  is  the  grate.  Although  there  are  few 
grates  that  may  not  be  ufed  in  chimnies,  altered  or  con- 
drudled  on  the  principles  recommended  by  Count  Rumford, 
yet  they  are  not  by  any  means  all  equally  well  adapted  for 
that  purpofe.  Thofe  whofe  condrudlion  is  mod  fimple,  and 
which  of  courfe  are  the  cheaped,  are  beyond  comparifon  the 
bed  on  all  accounts.  Nothing  being  wanted  but  merely  ^ 
grate  to  contain  the  coals,  and  all  additional  apparatus  being 
not  only  ufelefs  but  pernicious;  all  complicated  and  expen- 
five  grates  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  fuch  as  are  more  fimple 
fubdituted  in  their  room.  The  proper  width  for  grates  in 
rooms  of  a middling  fize,  will  be  from  6 to  8 inches,  and 
their  length  maybe  diminiflied  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  heating  the  room,  or  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 
But  where  the  width  of  a grate  is  not  more  than  ^ inches,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  fire  from  going  out.  It 
has  been  before  obferved  that  the  ufe  of  metals  is  as  much  as 
poffible  to  be  avoided  in  the  condrudlion  of  fire-places,  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  always  to  line  the  back  and  iides  of 
a grate  with  fire  done,  which  will  caufe  the  fire  to  burn  bet- 
ter and  give  more  beat  into  the  room. 

Smoke  in  its  paffage  through  a chimney  depofits  a great 
part  of  the  foot,  with  which  it  is  loaded,  upon  the  fides  of 
the  flue,  which  caufes  danger  from  fire,  and  is  befides  apt 
to  fall  back  into  the  room.  It  is  therefore  frequently  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  flues  cleaned.  To  effedl  this,  various  ex- 
pedients have  been  reforted  to,  but  that  mod  commonly 
adopted  is  the  ufe  of  climbing  boys,  who  afeend  within  the 
chimney  and  fweep  down  the  foot.  The  evils  of  this  dif- 
agreeable  and  unwholefome  occupation  to  thofe  engaged  in 
it,  are  generally  acknowledged,  and  of  late  years  the  public 
attention  has  been  diredled  to  this  fubjedl,  and  premiums 
offered  for  the  difeovery  of  methods  which  might  be  fub- 
ftituted  to  a pradlice  fo  offenfive  to  humanity. 

In  the  vear  1802  a number  of  publie-fpirited  and  wealthy 
perfons  affociated  for  this  purpofe,  and  offered  confiderable 
premiums  to  thofe  who  might  invent  and  bring  into  prac- 
tice, a method  of  cleanfmg  chimnies  by  mechanical  means 
that  fhould  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  climbing  boys.  Feeling 
themfelves,  perhaps,  inadequate  to  the  tafk  ot  carrying  their 
laudable  intentions  into  full  execution,  they  applied  to  the 
“ Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arte,  Manufactures, 
&c.”  in  the  Adelphi,  requeuing  them  to  engage  in  it,  and 
to  offer  premiums  on  the  ntfojeCl.  In  coniequence  of  this 
application  the  fociety  offered  their  gold  medal  to  the  per- 
fon  who  fhonld  invent  the  moil  effectual  mechanical  or  other 
means  for  cleanfing  chimnies  from  foot,  and  obviating  the 
neceffity  of  children  bei  lg  employed  within  the  flues.  In  a 
few  months  there  were  five  candidates  for  this  premium, 
whofe  feveral  inventions  were  put  to  the  tell  of  experiment 
upon  chimnies  not  lefs  than  70  feet  high.  One  of  the  in- 
ventions confided  of  a fet  of  bruflies  with  puilies  and 
weights,  which  were  to  be  let  down  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney ; but  as  the  objeft  was  to  find  an  apparatus  to  ef- 
fect the  purpofe  from  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  this  was  deem- 
ed unfit  to  aceomplifh  the  views  of  the  fociety.  Another 
gentleman  propofed  the  plan  of  throwing  gravel  up  the 
chimney  by  means  of  condenfed  air  ; the  machine  was  tried, 
and  deemed  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpofe.  A third 
apparatus  confided  of  eladic  rods  of  whalebone  and  cane, 
with  a brufh  at  the  end  of  the  upper  one,  which  was  found 
to  anfweronly  in  fhort  and  draight  chimnies.  The  next  con- 
fided of  laths  feveral  feet  long,  which  locked  into  one  an* 
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other,  and  on  the  upper  one  was  fixed  an  elaflic  expanding 
broth,  which,  in  its  afcending  and  contra&ed  (late,  occupied 
a fpace  of  only  fix  or  eight  inches,  but  which  was  to  be 
opened,  when  forced  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  by  means  of 
a firing  attached  to  it  the  whole  length  of  the  rods. 
.After  many  experiments  before  divers  perfons  appointed  to 
examine  its  merits,  this  was  given  up  as  incffcftual  to  the 
purpofe  required.  The  only  remaining  apparatus  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  George  Smart,  the  patentee  of  a method  of 
making  hollow  malts  for  fhips  : to  him,  after  a long  feries  ot 
practice,  in  which  he  has  been  almoit  uniformly  fuccefsful, 
the  gold  medal  was  adjudged;  he  has  received  all  >,  we 
believe,  fome  other  premiums  for  his  invention.  As  his 
method  is  now  pradifed  by  feveral  perfons  in  and  near  the 
metropolis,  we  fhall  give  a particular  account  of  it,  with  re- 
ferences to  an  engraved  plate.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
machine  are  a brufh,  fome  rods  or  hollow  tubes,  that  fallen 
into  each  other,  by  means  of  brafs  fockets,  and  a cord  for  con- 
ne&ing  the  whole  together. 

The  brufh  confills  of  four  fan-fhaped  portions  (fee  Plate 
Chimney -fi weeping,  figs,  i and  2)  which  are  fo  hung  upon 
hinges,  that  in  afeending  the  chimney,  the  brufh  may  take 
up  as  1'mall  a fpace  as  pofiible,  and  in  defeending,  it  may 
fpread  out  and  fweep  the  fidts  of  the  flue  ; by  a contrivance 
exaftlv  like  that  which  is  aijppted  in  the  common  umbrella, 
the  brufh  is  prevented  from  falling  down  into  its  contrafted 
form:  fig.  1 reprefents  it  expanded,  and  in  fig.  2 it  is  fhewn 
in  its  contradled  ftate.  The  fubftance  made  ufe  of  in  general 
for  the  brufh  is  what  is  called  whifk.  The  rods  reprefented 
by  a , l,  c,  d,  e,f.  See. figs.  1,  2,  and  5,  are  hollow  tubes  with 
a metal  focket,  at  the  lower  end  ; fome  of  the  lockets  have  a 
ferew  in  them  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  the  cord  after  it 
has  been  duly  ftrelched,  and  preventing  the  rods  from  fepa- 
rating  (fee  fig.  2.)  The  upper  end  of  the  rods  are  either  with 
or  without  ferrules,  and  taper  to  admit  of  a fmall  motion 
within  the  fockets.  The  rods  are  about  thirty  inches  long, 
and  the  cord  runs  from  the  top  of  the  brufh  through  all  the 
rods,  and  when  drawn  tight  keeps  the  whole  machine  toge- 
ther. Fig.  3,  reprefents  the  cloth  to  be  placed  before  the 
chimney  opening,  and  a bar  of  deal  or  other  wood,  with  a 
Hide  on  it,  fixing  it  to  different  fixed  openings.  Fig.  4,  is  a bar 
or  bars  made  to  Aide  out,  like  a telefcope  Aide,  with  a ferew 
to  fix  it  at  different  lengths,  for  doling  the  Tides  of  the  cloth 
to  the  jambs  of  the  chimney  piece.  Fig.  5,  exhibits  the  ma- 
chine raifed  up  the  chimney  with  the  man  working,  he  being 
on  the  outfide  of  the  cloth,  through  which  -there  is  a fmall 
flit  or  opening  to  admit  the  tubes  palling.  Fig.  6,  a part  of 
the  apparatus,  confiding  of  a fmall  poll  and  pulley,  fixed  on 
a board  for  the  purpofe  of  more  eafily  drawing  the  cord 
tight  before  it  is  made  fall  with  the  ferew.  The  method  of 
tiling  the  machine  is  this : Having  afeertained,  by  looking 
up  the  chimney,  what  is  the  direction  of  the  flue,  the  cloth 
is  then  to  be  fixed  before  the  fire-place,  with  the  horizontal 
bar ,fig.  3,  and  the  Tides  to  be  clofed  with  two  upright  bars 
like  fig.  4.  The  brulh  is  introduced  through  the  opening 
of  the  cloth,  which  opening  is  then  to  be  buttoned,  and 
one  of  the  rods  is  to  be  palled  up  the  cord  into  the  focket  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod  which  fupports  the  brufh  ; the 
other  rods  are  in  like  manner  to  be  brought  up  one  by  one 
in  fuccefiion,  till  the  brulh  is  raifed  fomewhat  above  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  obferving  to  keep  the  cord  conftantly 
tight,  and  when  thofe  rods  which  have  a ferew  in  the  focket 
are  brought  up,  they  are  to  be  placed  on  the  purchafe  ; the 
cordis  to  be  put  round  the  pulley  and  drawn  very  tight,  and 
ferewed  down,  by  winch  all  the  rods  above  will  be  firmlv 
connefted  together,  and  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one 
long  flexible  rod.  In  pulling  the  machine  down,  the  edges 
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of  the  brulh  linking  again!!  the  top  of  the  chimney,  will 
caufe  it  to  expand,  and  there  being  a fpring  to  prevent  its 
contracting  again,  it  will  bring  down  the  foot  with  it.  In 
drawing  down  the  machine,  the  perfoti  fliould  grafp  with  his 
left  hand,  the  rod  immediately  above  that  which  he  is  fepa- 
rating  with  his  right  hand,  to  prevent  the  upper  ones  from 
Aiding  down  too  foon.  The  rods  as  they  are  brought  down, 
are  to  be  laid  carefully  one  by  one  in  as  fmall  a com- 
pafs  aspoffible,  and  arranged  like  a bundle  of  flicks. 

This  machine  has  been  found  ufeful  in  exiinguilhing  fires 
in  chimnies  ; for  that  purpofe  a coarfe  cloth  is  to  be  tied 
ever  the  brufh,  dipped  in  water,  and  then  pafied  up  in  the 
manner  diredled.  After  three  years  experience,  Mr.  Smart’8 
machine  has  been  found  in  a great  mtafure,  to  anfwer  the 
purpofesfor  which  it  was  intended  ; in  the  courfe  of  feveral 
thoufand  trials  it  is  afeertained  that  not  more  than  one  or 
two  chimnies,  at  moll,  in  a hundred,  has  refilled  the  paflage 
of  the  brulh.  It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  obferve  that 
the  invention  cannot  be  deemed  in  a flate  of  perfection  ; foot 
from  fome  coals  adheres  fo  ftrongly  to  the  Tides  of  the  chim- 
ney and  chimney  pot,  that  no  brulh  will  of  itfelf  bring 
it  down,  fo  that  after  a confiderable  time  it  may  be 
expected  that  means  mull  be  found  to  ferape  off  the  loot 
as  the  climbing  boys  now  generally  do.  We  wifh  therefore 
that  f-.ich  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  could  be  devifed,  as 
fliould  remedy  this  defedl : it  is  well  known  that  one  caufe 
of  the  fmoking  of  chimnies  is  from  the  circumflance  of  the 
top  of  the  chimney  pot  being  clogged  with  foot  that  ad- 
heres to  the  upper  edge,  which  it  is  certain  Mr.  Smart’s 
brufh  has  in  many  inflances  failed  to  remove.  He  has  done 
much  to  obviate  an  evil  long  complained  of;  an  evil  that 
has  deprived  of  health,  and  eventually  of  life,  a multitude  of 
perfons  in  their  youth,  that  might  for  a long  courfe  of  years 
have  been  ufeful  to  the  community,  and  we  wifh  to  fee  in 
his  hands,  the  invention,  fo  honourable  to  his  talents,  ren- 
dered Hill  more  ufeful  by  being  more  perfedl.  He  has  at- 
tained, with  regard  to  making  his  brulh  afeena  the  chimney, 
all  that  can  be  expefted,  and  inftead  of  bringing  up  infants 
to  climb  the  fiftieth  or  hundredth  chimney  which  on  account 
of  the  direction  of  the  flue  no  apparatus  can  be  made  to  af- 
cend,  other  means  may  be  adopted,  fuch  as,  j 11.  By  having  a 
fixed  apparatus  at  the  top,  with  a chain  defeending  down 
the  flue,  and  a brufh  annexed  to  it ; for  winch  purpofe  two 
patents  were  taken  out  in  the  )ear  1803,  one  by  Mrs.  Bell 
of  Hampftead,  and  o-  e by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Bloomfbury.  Or 
2dly,  By  the  method  praflifed  at  Edinburgh,  and  other 
places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  of  let- 
ting down  a weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a cord,  with  a 
bulb  of  holly  tied  at  the  other  end,  which  by  means  of  a 
perfon  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
is  worked  up  and  down  till  the  foot  is  thoroughly  cleanfed 
away. 

Ch  1 mn KY-Sweepers,  regulations  concerning.  By  flat. 
28  Geo.  III.  c.  48.  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the 
poor  of  any  parilh,  with  the  confent  of  two  juftices,  may 
bind  any  boy  of  the  age  of  8 years  and  upwards,  who  is 
chargeable  to  the  parilh,  to  any  perfon  following  the  trade 
of  a chimney  fweeper,  till  he  fhall  attain  the  age  of  fixteen 
years.  No  mailer  fhall  have  more  than  fix  apprentices  at 
one  time ; nor  let  out  his  apprentices  to  hire  to  any  other 
perfon  for  the  purpofe  of  fweeping  chimnies  ; nor  caufe  them 
to  call  the  ftreets  before  feven  in  the  morning,  nor  after 
twelve  at  noon,  between  Michaelmas  day  and  Eady  day  ; nor 
before  five  in  the  morning,  nor  after  twelve  at  noon  the  reft 
of  the  year.  Every  mailer  (hail  caufe  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  to  be  engraved  on  a brafs  plate,  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
front  of  a leathern  cap,  which  he  lhall  provide  for  each  ap- 
prentice* 
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prentice,  who  fhall  wear  the  fame  when  he  is  out  upon  his 
duty.  Thefe  regulations  are  enforced  by  penalties  of  not 
more  than  iol.  and  not  lefs  than  5I.  The  law  is  fo  tender 
with  regard  to  thele  generally  friendlefs  children,  that  it  has 
appointed  a particular  form  of  indenture,  by  which  the 
matter  covenants  to  find  his  apprentices  cloaths  for  his  daily 
occupation,  and  other  cloaths  for  his  ufe  when  he  is  not  em- 
ployed at  his  work  and  for  Sundays  : he  covenants  alfo  to 
fee  that  he  is  properly  cleanfed  from  all  foot  and  filth  once 
a week,  and  he  required  to  attend  public  worlhip  in  the  drefs 
adapted  for  the  purpofe. 

Chimney,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon, 
54  miles  S.E.  of  Candy. 

Chimne Y-jam&s,  are  the  Tides  of  a chimney,  ufually  (land- 
ing out  perpendicularly,  lo  rtetimes  circularly  from  the  back  ■, 
on  the  extremities  whereof  the  mantle-tree  retts. 

Ch  1 mn ey -money,  or  hearth-money',  a tax  impoftd  by  ftatute 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  to.  expreffing,  that  every  fire-hearth, 
and  ttove  of  every  dwelling,  or  other  houfe,  within  England 
and  Wales,  except  fuch  as  .pay  not  to  church  and  poor,  (ball 
be  chargeable  with  two  {hillings  per  anti,  payable  at  Michael- 
mas and  Eady-day,  to  the  kmg  and  his  heirs.  But  this  tax 
•was  declared  to  be  an  oppreffion  and  badge  of  flavery,  and 
accordingly  abolifhed  by  ilat.  1 W.  and  M.  c.  10.  and  the 
window-tax  ettabliihtd  in  its  room.  See  Fuage  and  Win- 
dow-tax. 

Chimney  -piece,  in  Building,  a eompofition  of  certain 
mouldings,  of  wood  or  (lone,  (landing  on  the  fore-lide  of 
the  jambs,  and  coming  over  the  mantle-tree. 

CH1MOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  vil  age  of 
Egypt,  on  the  borders  of  the  Marasotide  nome.  Ptolemy. 

CHIMPANZEE,  in  Zoology,  the  Angola  ap \t,  fimia 
troglodytes  ot  Blumenbach,  fatyrus  indicus  of  Tnlpius,  & c. 
This  animal  very  nearly  approaches  the  orang-outang,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  moll  zoologills  is  fpecifically  diflinCt.  It 
is,  according  to  Blumenbach  and  Gmelin,  diflringuilhed 
among  other  particulars  by  having  the  body  fmooth,  except 
the  back  and  (houlders,  which  are  hairy  ; the  head  is  alfo  of 
a fomewhat  conic  form,  and  the  body  brawny,  or  remarkably 
mufcular.  The  true  orang-outang  has  the  body  entirely 
covered  with  hair,  the  haunches  efpecially,  and  the  hair  on 
the  fore  arms  is  placed  in  a reverfed  direction . In  the  year 
1738,  one  of  thofe chimpanzees  was  brought  over  into  Eng- 
land by  the  captain  of  a fhip  in  the  Guinea  trade  ; it  was  of 
the  female  fex,  and  was  two  feet  four  inches  high  : it  natu- 
rally walked  ereCl.  It  would  eat  very  coarfe  food,  and  was 
fond  of  tea,  which  it  drank  out  of  a cup  wfith  milk  and  fugar, 
as  we  do  ; it  flept  in  the  manner  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
in  its  voice  made  fome  imitation  of  the  human  fpeech,  when 
people  fpeak  very  haltily,  but  without  any  articulate  found. 
The  males  of  this  fpecies  are  reprefented  as  very  bold  ; they 
will  fight  a man  though  they  fee  him  armed.  Their  difpo- 
fitions  are  extrernely  lafeivious,  infomuch  as  to  render  it  un- 
fafe  for  women  to  venture  into  the  woods  alone  ; it  is  affirm- 
ed that  the  female  negroes  are  often  furprifed  and  over- 
powered by  thefe  dilguilful  animals.  The  chimpanzee 
fhewn  in  London  in  1738  was  only  about  twenty  months 
old,  and  was  of  a docile  difnofition  : the  parent  had  it  in 
her  arms  when  fhe  was  attacked  by  the  Moors  in  Angola, 
and  would  not  part  with  it  till  (he  was  killed  by  one  of 
their  fpears.  This  full-grown  female  was  five  feet  high. 

CHINA,  in  Botany , Amboinenjis,  Rumph.  SeeSMiLAx 
zrylonica. 

China  radix,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Smilax  China. 

China  fpuria  nodofa,  Bauh.  Pin.  See  Smilax  pfeudo- 
China. 

China,  in  Hijlory  and  Geography.  The  word  China  is 


well  known  to  the  people  whom  we  call  Chinefe  ; but  the 
moll  learned  among  them  never  apply  it  to  themfelves  or 
their  country.  They  with  to  be  deferibed  as  the  people  o( 
Han,  or  of  fome  other  illulirious  family,  by  the  memory  ol 
whofe  actions  they  (latter  their  national  pride  ; and  theit 
country  they  call  Chum-cue,  or  the  central  kingdom,  repre- 
fenting  it  in  their  fymbolical  characters  by  a parallelogram 
exa&ly  bfeCted  ; at  other  times  they  dittinguifh  it  bv  words 
that  mean  all  that  is  valuable  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  account  that  (hall  be  fatisfatlory  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Chinefe.  Four  opinions  have  beer,  advanced,  a.l  of  which 
have  been  peremptorily  afierted  rather  than  fupported  by 
argument  and  evidence.  By  a few  writers  it  has  been  urged 
that  they  are  an  original  race  who  have  dwelt  for  ages,  if 
not  from  the  firil  creation  of  things,  in  the  land  which  they 
now  pofiefs  : by  others,  chiefly  the  miffionaries,  it  is  alleged 
that  they  fprang  from  the  fame  (lock  with  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs  : a third  aflertion  is  that  of  the  Arabs  themfelves, 
and  of  M.  Pauvv,  who  contend  that  they  were  originally 
Tartars,  defeending  in  wild  clans  from  the  tleppes  of  Imaus  ; 
and  a fourth  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  that  the  Chinas,  fo  they 
call  them  in  Sanfcrit,  were  Hindus  of  the  military  clafs,  who, 
abandoning  the  privileges  of  their  tribe,  rambled  in  different 
bodies  to  the  north-eall  of  Bengal  ; and  forgetting,  by 
degrees,  the  rites  and  religion  of  their  anceftors,  eflabliffied 
Lparate  principalities,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  the 
plains  and  vallies  which  are  now'  pofiefied  by  them.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  examined  each  of  thefe  claims  wrick 
great  care  and  attention,  and  he  obferves,  that,  “ in  fupport 
of  an  opinion,  (viz.  that  the  Chinefe  and  Hindus  were  the 
fame  people),  which  1 offer  as  the  refult  of  long  and  anxious 
inquiries,  1 ffiould  regularly  proceed  to  examine  the  lan- 
guage and  letters,  religion  and  philofophy  of  the  prefent 
Chinefe,  and  fubjoin  fome  remarks  on  their  ancient  mo- 
numents, on  their  fciences  and  their  arts,  both  liberal  and 
mechanical  ; but  their  fpoken  language  not  having  been 
preferved  in  the  ufual  fymbols  of  articulate  founds,  mull 
have  been  for  many  ages  in  a continual  flux  ; their  letters 
are  merely  the  fymbols  of  ideas  ; their  popular  religion  was 
imported  from  India  in  an  age  comparatively  modern  ; and 
their  philofophy  feems  yet  in  fo  rude  a ftate  as  hardly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  ; they  have  no  ancient  monuments 
from  which  their  origin  can  be  traced  ; their  fciences  are 
wholly  exotic  ; and  their  mechanical  arts  have  nothing  iu 
them  charaCteriftic  of  a particular  family  ; nothing  which 
any  fet  of  men  in  a country  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature 
might  not  have  difeovered  and  improved.  They  have,  indeed, 
both  national  mufic  and  national  poetry,  and  both  of  them 
beautifully  pathetic  ; but  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, as  arts  of  imagination,  they  feem  to  have  no  idea. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  enlarging  feparately  on  each  of  thofe 
heads,  I (hall  briefly  inquire  how  far  the  literature  and  re- 
ligious practices  of  China  confirm  or  oppofe  the  propofition 
which  I have  advanced.” 

In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  he  finds  that  the  Buddha  of 
the  Hindus  is  unqueflrionably  the  Fo  of  China  ; but  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  Chinefe  is  alfo  named  Fo-hi,  where 
the  fecond  fy liable  fignifics  a vidtim.  Now  the  anceftor  of 
that  military  tribe  whom  the  Hindus  tall  the  Chandravanfa, 
or  “ children  of  the  moon,”  was,  according  to  their  legends, 
Bnddha,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury,  from  whom,  ia 
the  fifth  degree,  defeended  a prince,  named  Druhya  ; whom 
his  father,  Yayati,  fent  in  exile  to  the  eaft  of  Hindoftan, 
with  this  imprecation,  “ may  thy  progeny  be  ignorant  of 
the  Veda.”  The  name  of  the  banifhed  prince  cannot  be 
pronounced  by  the  modern  Chinefe  ; and  though  fir  William 
Jones  does  not  aflert  that  the  lad  fyllable  of  it  has  been 
4 0a  changed 
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changed  into  Yao,  he  obfcrves,  that  Yao  was  the  fifth  in 
defcent  from  Fo-hi,  or  at  lead  the  fifth  mortal  in  the  firft 
imperial  dynalty  ; that  all  Chinefe  hiftory  before  him  is 
confidered  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves  as  fabulous  ; that  his 
father,  Ti-co,  like  the  Indian  king,  Yayati,  was  the  firft 
prince  who  married  feveral  women  ; and  that  Fo-hi,  the 
head  of  their  race,  appeared,  fay  the  Chinefe,  in  a province 
of  the  weft,  and  held  his  court  in  the  territory  of  Chin, 
where  the  rovers  mentioned  by  the  Indian  legiflators  are  fup- 
pofed  to  Wive  fettled.  Another  circumftance  in  defence  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  mother  of  Fo-hi  was  the  “ daughter 
of  heaven,”  furnamed  “ Flower-loving  and,  according  to 
the  Chinefe  mythology,  as  the  nymph  was  walking  alone  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  with  a fimilar  name,  fhe  found  herfelf  fud- 
dtnly  encircled  by  a rainbow;  foon  became  pregnant,  and  was 
delivered  of  a foil,  called  “ Sui,”  or  the  “ Star  of  the  Year.” 
According  to  the  fyltem  of  the  Hindus,  the  nymph  Rohini, 
who  prefides  over  the  fourth  lunar  manfion,  wps  the  favou- 
rite miftrefs  of  Soma,  or  the  Moon,  among  whofe  numerous 
epithets  we  find  one  anfwering  to  “ Delighting  in  a fpecies 
of  water-flower  that  bloffoms  at  night and  their  offspring 
was  Buddha,  regent  of  a planet,  and  called  aifo  from  his 
parent  Rauhineya,  or  Saumya.  Sir  William  Jones  fhews 
alfo,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Chinefe  and  Hindus  are  in 
many  refpefts  fimilar : they  both  believe  this  earth  to  have 
been  wholly  covered  with  water,  which  they  defcribe  as 
41  flowing  abundantly,  then  fubfiding,  and  feparating  the 
higher  from  the  lower  age  of  mankind  ;”  and  that  the 
divifion  of  time,  from  which  their  poetical  or  fabulous  hiftory 
begins,  juft  preceded  the  appearance  of  Fo-hi  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Chint.  Though  the  religion  of  Confucius  was 
pure,  and  worthy  of  a great  mind,  contending  for  the  exift- 
ence  of  a Supreme  God,  and  giving  a demonilration  of  his 
being  and  providence  from  the  exquifite  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  the  wonderful  order  of 
nature,  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world ; yet  the  people  of 
China,  in  general,  had  an  ancient  fyftem  of  ceremonies  and 
fuperftitions,  which  the  government  and  philofophers  appear 
to  have  encouraged,  and  which  has  an  apparent  affinity  with 
many  parts  of  the  oldeft  Indian  worfhip.  They  believed  in 
the  agency  of  genii,  prefiding  over  all  things,  of  which, 
like  the  Hindus,  they  reckoned  five.  To  thefethey  offered 
victims  on  high  places  with  ceremonies,  and  in  a language 
very  like  thofe  ufed  by  the  Brahmins.  M.  Le  Gentil  ob- 
ferved,  he  fays,  a ftrong  refemblance  between  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  fraddha  of  the  Hindus  : and 
M.  B.iilly,  the  celebrated  French  aftronomer,  after  a very 
learned  inveftigation,  concludes,  that,  “ even  the  puerile  and 
abfurd  ftories  of  the  Chinefe  fabuhfts  contain  a remnant  of 
ancient  Indian  hiftory,  with  a faint  Iketch  of  the  firft  Hindu 
ages.”  After  a very  elaborate  difcuffion,  in  all  the  parti- 
culars of  which  we  cannot  follow  him,  fir  William  Jones 
fays,  that  the  feveral  circumftances  of  literature  and  religion 
feem  collectively  to  prove,  as  far  as  the  queftion  admits  of 
proof,  that  the  Chinefe  and  Hindus  were  originally  the 
fame  people,  but  having  been  feparated  nearly  four  thoufand 
years,  have  retained  few  ftrong  features  of  their  ancient  con- 
fangninity,  efpecially  as  the  Hindus  have  preferved  their 
old  language  and  ritual,  while  the  Chinefe  very  foon  loft 
both  ; and  the  Hindus  have  conftantly  intermarried  among 
themfelves,  while  the  Chinefe,  by  a mixture  of  Tartarian 
blood  from  the  time  of  their  firft  eftablifhment,  .have  at 
'length  formed  a race  diftinCt  in  appearance  from  Indians  and 
Tartars. 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  has  vifited  China,  and  feen  much  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  whofe  excellent  account  of  his  travels 
in  this  country  we  flrall  have  cccafioa  frequently  to  refer, 


does  not  agree  with  Sir  William  Jones  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Chinefe.  He  admits  feveral  of  the  faCts  adduced 
by  M.  Bailly  and  others  : he  allows  that  the  Hindus,  like 
the  Chinefe,  have  always  fhewn  a remarkable  predileCtion 
for  the  number  nine  : that  the  two  nations  refemble  one 
another  in  the  obfervance  of  the  folftitial  and  equinoctial 
facrifices  ; in  making  offerings  to  the  manes  of  their  ancef- 
tors  ; in  the  dread  of  leaving  no  offspring  behind  them,  to  pay 
the  accuftomed  obfequies  to  their  memory;  in  obferving 
eight  cardinal  or  principal  points  of  the  world  ; in  the  divi- 
fion of  the  zodiac,  and  in  a variety  of  other  coincidences  ; 
which  the  late  Mr.  Bryant  accounts  for,  by  fuppofing  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Indians,  to  be  derived 
from  one  flock,  and  that  fome  of  thefe  people  carried  their 
religion,  and  their  learning  into  China  ; but  he  fays  their 
phyfical  charadter  is  a fufficient  proof  that  the  Chinefe  do 
not  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame  ftock  as  the  Hindus.  The 
fmalleye,  rounded  at  the  extremity  next  the  nofe,  inftead  of 
being  angular,  as  is  the  cafe  in  that  of  Europeans,  its  oblique 
inftead  of  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  flat  and  broad  root  of 
the  nofe,  are  features  or  characters  entirely  diftinCt  from  the 
Hindu,  the  Greek,  or  the  Roman  ; and  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  natives  of  Tartary.  There  are  fcarcely  in  nature 
two  of  the  human  fpecies  that  differ  more  widely  than  a Chi- 
uefe  and  a Hindu,  letting  afide  the  difference  of  colour  ; but 
the  Mantchoo,  and  indeed  all  the  other  Tartar  tribes  border- 
ing upon  China,  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Chinefe.  The  fame  colour,  the  fame  eyes,  and  general  turn 
of  countenance  prevail,  on  the  continent  of  Afia,  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  peninfula  of 
Malacca,  and  the  vaft  multitude  of  iflands  fpread  over  the 
eaftern  feas,  and  inhabited  by  Malays,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Japan  and  Lieou-kieou,  have  clearly  been  peopled  from  the 
fame  common  ftock.  Having  given  this  account  of  the  dif- 
feient  conjectures  refpeCting  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe,  we 
proceed  toconfiderthe 

Situation  and  extent  of  China.  In  the  laft  century,  the 
Chinefe  emperors  extended  this  wide  empire  over  many 
weftern  countries,  fo  that  it  may  be  now  confidered  as  reaching 
from  thofe  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  called  the  Chinefe  and 
Japanic  feas,  to  the  rivers  Sarafou  and  Sibon  in  the  weft,  a 
fpace  of  8i°,  which,  taking  the  medial  latitude  of  30°,  will 
amount  to  nearly  4200  geographical,  or  4900  Britilh  miles. 
From  N.  to  S.  this  vaft  empire  may  be  computed  from  the 
Uralian  mountains,  lat.  Jo0,  to  the  fouthern  part  of  China, 
about  lat.  21°,  being  290  of  latitude,  that  is,  1740  geogra- 
phical, or  nearly  2030  Britilh  mile?.  This  empire  confifts 
of  three  principal  divifions  ; that  of  China  proper  ; the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mandihucs  and  Monguls,  on  the  north  and 
weft  ; and  laftly,  the  fingular  and  interefting  region  of  Tibet ; 
with  the  firft  of  thefe  we  are  at  prefent  concerned,  referving 
the  others  to  their  proper  places  in  the  alphabet. 

China  proper  extends  from  the  great  wall  in  the  north  to 
the  Chinefe  fea  in  the  fouth,  about  1140  geographical,  or 
1300  Britilh  miles.  The  breadth  from  the  fhores  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet  may  be  computed  at 
1330  Britilh  miles.  In  fquare  miles  the  contents  have  been 
eftimated  at  1,297,999,  and  in  acres  at  830,719,360.  On 
the  eaft  and  fouth  the  boundaries  are  maritime,  and  to  the 
north  they  are  marked  by  the  great  wall  and  the  defert  of 
Shamo,  the  confines  with  Tibet  on  the  weft  feem  to  be 
chiefly  indicated  by  an  ideal  line,  though  occafionally  more 
ftrongly  marked  by  mountains  and  rivers;  paticularly  ac- 
cording to  M.  D’Anville  by  the  river  Yaton,  which  falls  into 
the  Kian-ku,  the  country  of  Sifan  lying  between  Tibet  and 
China,  on  the  fouth  of  the  Eluths  of  Kokonor. 

As  China  expends  from  the  fecond  to  the  fifth  climate, 
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its  temperature  mud  vary  accordingly.  The  difference  of 
the  length  of  its  days  is  little  more  than  four  hours  ; the 
longed  in  the  moll  northern  parts,  being  about  fourteen  hours 
and  three  quarters ; and  the  fhorteft,  in  the  mod  fouthern, 
about  ten  hours  and  three  quarters ; and  the  right  proporti- 
onable. It  is,  however,  generally  reckoned  very  moderate, 
except  only  towards  the  north,  where  the  cold  is  extremely 
piercing,  not  fo  much  from  its  northern  lituation,  as  from 
ridges  of  moutains  that  interfeft  thofe  parts,  and  are  vadly 
high,  and  moftly  covered  with  deep  fnows.  Even  in  thole 
parts  which  lie  under  the  tropics,  the  winds  that  blow  thi- 
ther from  the  large  and  mountainous  parts  of  Tartary  ren- 
der the  weather  exceedingly  cold  and  piercing,  during  the 
three,  and  fometimes  four,  winter  months.  The  fouthern 
parts,  on  the  other  hand,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  hot 
and  dry  ; but  thefe  heats  are  the  more  eafily  borne,  by  the 
help  of  their  grottoes,  groves,  and  cooling  {hades ; to  thefe 
they  retire  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ; at  which  time  there 
is  the  fame  univerfal  filence,  and  ceffation  from  buunefs,  as 
if  it  were  midnight.  In  thefe  fouthern  parts  there  is  neither 
frod  nor  fnow  ; but  they  are  much  troubled  with  dorms,  and 
violent  rains,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes ; all  the  red 
of  the  year  is  crowned  with  a ferenc  fky,  and  a mod  delight- 
ful verdure.  Upon  the  whole  it  mull  be  admitted,  that 
where  nature  has  been  mod  unequal  in  the  didribution  of  her 
gifts,  Chinefe  indudry  has  fupplied  the  defeats.  It  has  in 
iome  inilances  levelled  whole  ridges  of  mountains  in  parti- 
cular provinces,  and  raifed  the  land  in  others.  By  providing 
proper  fences  againd  excefiive  colds  in  fome,  and  heats  and 
droughts  in  others,  and  by  varying  their  agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  foils  and  climates,  every  fpot  almod  of 
that  vad  territory  produces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabi- 
tants, rendering  the  whole  country  delightful,  populous, 
healthy,  and  opulent. 

Progrejfive  Geography.  The  progreffive  geography  of 
China,  as  known  to  the  wedern  nations,  is  not  of  ancient 
date,  whether  with  M.  D’ Anville  we  fuppofe  the  Sinse  to  have 
been  in  Cochin-China,  or  with  Goffelin  place  them  in  the 
wedern  part  of  Siam.  The  mod  ancient  external  relation 
which  we  poffefs,  is  that  of  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  in 
the  ninth  century,  who  furprife  us  with  accounts  of  barba- 
rifm  and  canhibalifm  little  to  be  expedit'd  : but  the  Arabs 
are  fo  fond  of  fables,  that  implicit  credit  may  be  fafely  with- 
held’ from  feveral  paffages.  Yet  thefe  travellers  impart 
high  ideas  concerning  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  mention 
Canfu,  fuppofed  to  be  Canton,  as  a city  of  great  trade, 
while  the  emperors  refided  atCamdan,  which  feemsto  be  the 
city  alfo  called  Nanking,  or  the  fouthern  court,  in  contra- 
didindlion  from  Peking,  or  the  northern  court.  This  wide 
empire,  continued,  however,  obfeure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  till  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  appeared,  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Yet  the  work  of  this  traveller 
remained  fo  unknown,  that  pope  Pius  II.  in  his  defeription 
of  Afia,  is  contented  with  the  more  imperfedt  account  by 
Nicola  Conti,  a Venetian  traveller  of  his  own  time,  who  vi- 
fited  Cathay.  Haitho  the  Armenian,  who  wrote  his  book 
on  the  Tartars  about  the  year  1306,  begins  with  an  account' 
®f  Cathay  ; and  Oderic  of  Portenau  defcribed  his  voyage 
to  China  in  1318.  Sir  John  Mandeville  vifited  China  about 
1340  ; and  Pegoletti  gave  diredlions  for  the  route  in  138JJ. 
But  in  the  following  century  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
ilrange  and  unaccountable  intermillion  of  intercourfe  and  re- 
fearch,  if  we  except  the  travels  of  Nicola  Conti  above  men- 
tioned ; and  fo  periftiable  was  the  knowledge  acquired,  as  to 
have  efcaped  even  a learned  pontiff.  After  this  relapfe  of 
darkHefs,the  rays  of  more  genuine  and  authentic  knowledge 
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gradually  emerged  by  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  fubfequent  enterprizes  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Hijlory.  The  Chinefe  as  a nation  pretend  to  an  antiquity 
beyond  all  credibility;  they  carry  their  hiftory  back  many 
millions  of  years  before  the  period  affigned  by  the  Scriptures 
to  the  creation  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Chinefe  hif- 
tories,  the  firft  monarch  of  the  whole  univerfe,  that  is,  of 
China,  was  called  Puon-ku,  which  is  a word  denoting  the 
highelt  antiquity.  Puon-ku  was  fucceededby  Tienchoang, 
which  fignifies  the  emperor  of  heaven  ; to  this  monarch  they 
aferibe  the  invention  of  letters.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ti- 
hoang,  the  emperor  of  the  earth,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
{killed  in  aftronomy  ; to  have  divided  the  day  and  night  ; 
appointing  thirty  days  to  make  the  period  of  one  moon  ; and 
he  fixed  the  winter  folftice  to  the  eleventh  moon.  Tihoang 
was  fucceeded  by  Ginc-hoang,  fovereign  of  men,  who  {hared 
the  government  with  nine  brothers.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have 
taught  their  fubjefls  to  build  houfes,  cities,  & c.  The 
reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  but  one  of  what  the 
Chinefe  called  hi,  “ ages”  or  “ periods,”  of  which  there 
were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  who  is  acknowledged,  by  the  moll 
fenfible  writers,  to  be  the  founder  of  their  empire,  but  the 
regular  hiftory  begins  with  Yau. 

The  Chinefe  hiftorians  of  this  country  have  reckoned 
twenty- three  dynafties,  of  which  the  firft  included  Fo-hi  and 
his  eight  fucceffors  down  to  Sheen.  The  others,  together 
with  the  number  of  emperors  belonging  to  each  family,  and 
the  years  they  reigned,  are  as  follow  ; 


Dynafties. 

Emperors. 

Years. 

1 . 

Hya 

17 

458 

2. 

Shang 

28 

644 

3- 

Chew 

35 

8/ 3 

4- 

Tlin-al-Chin 

4 

43 

5- 

Han 

2S 

426 

6. 

Hew-han  - 

2 

44 

7- 

Tzin,  or  Chin  2c 

15 

155 

8. 

Song,  or  Soun  - 

8 

59 

9- 

Tzi,  01*  Chi 

5 

23 

10. 

Lyang 

4 

55 

1 1. 

Chin-al-Kin 

5 

32 

12. 

Swi,  Soui 

3 

29 

13- 

Tang  Tam 

20 

89 

14. 

Hew-lyang 

2 

16 

id- 

Hew-tang 

4 

13 

16. 

Hew-tzin 

2 

1 1 

i7- 

Hew-han 

2 

4 

18. 

Hew-chew 

3 

9 

19. 

Song,  or  Soum  - 

18 

3*9 

20. 

Ywen 

9 

89 

21, 

Ming,  or  Mim  - 

17 

276 

22. 

Tzin,  China 

2 

53 

The  moft  interefting  particulars  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory 
relate  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  lail  conquer- 
ed the  whole  empire,  and  who  {till  continue  to  hold  the 
fovereignty ; though  by  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  to 
Peking,  and  by  adopting  the  Chinefe  language,  manners, 
and  cuftoms,  Tartary  feerns  rather  to  be  incorporated  with 
China,  than  the  conqueror  of  it.  Thefe  incurfions  began 
very  early,  even  in  the  time  of  Shun,  the  immediate  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Yau  above  mentioned,  when  the  Tartars  were  re- 
pulfed  and  driven  back  into  their  own  territories.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  they  continued  their  invafions,  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  China  were  often  ravaged  by  the 
Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.  About  the  year  before 
Chriit  2J3,.Chi-hoang-ti  having  fubdued  all  the  princes  of 
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the  different  provinces,  became  the  emperor  of  China,  with 
the  poffeflion  of  unlimited  powers.  He  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  thirty  fix  provinces  ; and  finding  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions  greatly  haraffed  by  the  invafions  of 
the  neighbouring 'barbarians,  he  fent  a formidable  army 
again  If  them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  China  : and  to  prevent  their  return  he  built  the 
famous  [tone-wall  which  feparates  China  from  Tartary. 
After  this,  being  elated  with  his  own  exploits,  he  formed  a 
defign  of  making  polterity  believe  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
the  fir  ft  Chinefe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  : for 
this  purpofe,  he  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  books  and  records, 
which  contained  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  the 
ancient  government,  to  be  burned,  that  they  might  not  he 
employed  by  the  learned  to  repel  his  authority,  and  the 
changes  which  he  propofed  to  introduce  into  the  monarchy. 
He  is  even  faid,  on  this  occafion,  to  have  caufed  four  hun- 
dred of  the  literati  to  be  burnt,  together  with  thei-r  books. 
In  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  the  Kitan,  a peo- 
ple of  Eaftern  Tartary,  made  incurfions  into  the  country, 
fubdued  a part  of  the  empire,  and  eftablifhed  a government 
of  their  own  in  916.  Thirty  years  after  this,  Mingt-fong, 
the  emperor  of  China,  was  attacked  by  his  brother-in  law 
She-king-tang,  and  was  by  him  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
life.  S!ie-king-tang  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  under  the 
name  of  Kaut-fu.  But  the  Kitan  general  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  except  on  the  condition  of  his  yielding 
up  to  the  Tartars  fixteen  cities  in  the  province  of  Pe-cheli, 
which  is  the  moft  northern  province  of  China.  This  fub- 
mifiion  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  avarice  ef  the  Kitan,  and 
in  the  year  959  they  invaded  the  empire  afrefh.  Tfi  vang, 
the  emperor,  oppofed  them  with  a formidable  army  ; but 
through  treachery  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  obliged 
to  refign  his  empire  to  one  of  his  own  generals,  who  affumed 
the  name  of  Kaut-fu.  The  fucceffors  of  this  man  oppofed 
the  barbarians  ineffectually  till  the  year  978,  when  they 
became  fo  flrong  as  to  lay  fiege  to  a confiderable  city.  The 
emperor  fent  againft  them  in  the  night  300  foldiers,  each 
carrying  a light  in  his  hand,  with  orders  to  approach  the 
camp  as  near  as  poffible.  The  enemy  imagining  by  the 
number  of  lights  that  the  whole  Chinefe  army  was  at  hand, 
immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into  the  ambufeade  laid  for 
them,  were  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces.  In  the  year  999,  and 
again  in  1035,  the  Kitan  attacked  the  empire,  and  laid  it 
under  heavy  contributions  ; after  which  we  hear  little  more 
of  them  till  the  year  1117,  when  their  ravages  became  fo 
intolerable,  that  Whey-tfong,  the  emperor,  in  order  to  put 
a flop  to  them,  called  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Eaftern  Tar- 
tars to  deftroy  the  kingdom  of  Kitan,  which  they  effeftually 
accomplhhed.  This,  however,  proved  of  no  advantage  to 
the  Chinefe  ; for  the  Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  con- 
qneft,  gave  the  name  of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  affumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  his 
empire.  For  this  purpofe  he  invaded  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Pe-cheli  and 
Shan-fi,  when,  after  feveral  conferences  between  the  Tartar 
general  and  Whey-tfong,  the  latter  was  thrown  into  prffon, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  1126,  having  nominated  his 
eld  eft  fon,  Kin-tfong,  to  fucceed  him.  Kin-tfong  began 
his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix  minifters  of  flate,  who 
had  betrayed  his  father  into  the  hands  of  the  Kiri-Tartars. 
1 he  Barbarians  in  the  mean  time  purfued  their  conquefts, 
and,  marching  diredly  towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it,  at  the  fame  time  fuzing  the  Emperor  and  his 
£onfort,  they  carried  them  away  captives.  The  crown  de- 
volved on  Kau-tfong,  the  ninth  fon  of  Whey-tfong,  who 


fixed  his  court  at  Nanking.  He  made  feveral  fruitlefs  efforts 
to  recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin.  Kitfong, 
the  Kin  monarch,  in  tire  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  efteem  of  his  Chinefe  fubjedls,  by  paying  a great  regard 
to  their  learning  and  learned  men.  He  advanced  to  Nan- 
king, from  whence  Kau-tfong  had  retired,  and  took  it  ; 
but  receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of  the  Song,  or 
Southern  Chinefe,  was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
he  fet  fire  to  tba  palace,  and  retired  northward.  However, 
Yo-fi  arrived  time  enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard, 
which  fuffered  fo  much,  that,  from  this  time,  the  Kin  never 
dared  to  crofs  the  river  Kyang.  But  in  x 163  the  king  ap- 
proached the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  commanded  his 
troops,  on  the  pain  of  death,  to  crofs  it,  which  they  refufed, 
rebelled  againft  their  fovereign,  and  killed  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tumult,  and  then  retired. 

After  this,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  Chinefe 
hiftory  till  the  year  1210,  when  the  chief  of  theWeftern  Tar- 
tars, Moguls,  or  Mungls,  quarrelled  with  Yong-tfi,  em- 
peror of  the  Kin.  In  1212,  the  Mogul  generals  forced  the 
great  wall  to  the  north  of  Shan-fi,  made  incurfu  ns  as 
far  as  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  and  defeated 
an  army  of  320,000  Kin.  The  war  was  continued,  and 
feveral  battles  fought  in  the  next  year ; in  one  of  which, 
the  ground  was  ftrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards  of 
four  leagues.  In  1226,  Oktay  marched  into  Honan,  be- 
fieged  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  took  feveral  cities, 
cut  to  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  obliged  to  retire  into  Shan-fi.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  various  fucctfs  by  Oktay  and  his  brother  Toley, 
who  took  more  than  fixty  important  polls  in  the  province  of 
Shan-fi.  Toley  demanded  of  the  Song  a pafiage  for  his 
army  through  the  country  of  Han-chong-fu,  which  being 
refufed,  he  forced  the  paffage,  and  put  to  the  fword  the 
inhabitants  of  two  cities.  Having  cut  down  rocks  to  fill 
up  deep  abyffes,  and  made  roads  through  places  almoft  in- 
accefiible,  he  befieged  the  city  itfelf,  the  miferable  inhabit- 
ants of  which  fled  to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  where 
more  than  a hundred  thoufand  of  them  peiifhed.  In  Janu- 
ary 1232,  Oktay,  paffing  the  Whang-ho,  encamped  in  the 
ditlrift  of  Kay-fong-fu,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  and 
fent  his  general,  Suputay,  to  befiege  the  city.  At  that 
time-the  place  was  30  miles  in  circumference  ; but  having 
only  40,000  foldiers  to  defend  it,  as  many  more,  betides 
20, coo  peafants,  were  ordered  into  the  city,  while  the  em- 
peror publilhed  an  affedling  declaration,  animating  the  peo- 
ple to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  Although  the  Mo- 
guls took  fome  confiderable  polls,  yet,  in  other  intlances, 
they  were  oppofed  with  fuch  intrepidity  and  valour,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Oktay  refolved  to  return  to 
Tartary,  but  Suputay,  his  general,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of 
the  capital  with  renewed  vigour.  For  fixteen  days  and 
nights  he  continued  his  attacks  without  intermifiion,  which 
leemed  only  to  infpire  the  befic-ged  with  frefh  courage  : an 
incredible  number  of  men  periflxedon  both  fides  ; at  length 
Suputa,  finding  that  he  could  not  take  the  city,  withdrew 
his  army.  Soon  after,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Kay-fong- 
fu,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that,  in  fifty  days,  more 
than  a million  of  perfons  perifhed  by  it. 

In  a fhort  time  the  war  was  again  renewed.  The  capital 
of  the  Kin  empire  was  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  Supu- 
tay, who  put  all  the  males  of  the  imperial  race  to  the 
fword,  while  he  fpared,  by  command  of  Oktay,  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  near  a million  and 
a half  of  families.  The  monarch,  after  this  difafter,  retired 
to  JunirXg-fu,  a city  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Honan,  attended 
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only  by  four  hundred  perrons.  Here  they  were  again  be- 
fieged  by  the  Moguls,  and  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  liv- 
ing three  months  on  human  flefh,  killing  the  old  and  feeble, 
as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for  food.  This  being  known  to 
the  Moguls,  they  attacktd  them,  but  were  repuhed,  though 
at  the  expence  of  all  the  bed  Kin  officers  ; upon  which  toe 
emperor  refigned  his  crown  to  Cheng-lin,  a prince  of  the 
blood.  While  the  ceremonv  of  invefting  the  new  emperor 
was  perfo  rming,  the  Moguls  broke  into  the  city,  flew 
the  late  emperor  and  his  fucceffor ; and  thus,  in  the  year 
1234,  an  end  was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars 
in  China. 

The  empire  of  China  was  now  to  he  ffiared  between  the 
Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It  had  been 
agreed  upon,  that  the  province  of  Honan  Ihould  be  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Song  as  foon  as  the  war  was  finifhed.  But  they, 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  giving  Gk- 
tay  notice  of  their  proceedings,  introduced  their  troops  into 
fomc  of  the  confiderablc  Mogul  cities.  On  this  the  Mogul 
general  refolved  to  attack  them,  and  repaffing  the  Whang- 
bo,  cut  to  pieces  pmt  of  the  garrifon  of  Lo-yang,  while 
they  were  out  in  ftarch  of  provilions.  The  Song  emperor 
now  delired  a continuance  ol  peace,  which,  however,  did  not 
accord  with  the  views  of  Oktay,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Moguls,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  province  of  Huquang, 
where  he  took  feveral  cities,  and  put  vafl  numbers  to  the 
fword.  From  1239  to  1246,  the  Moguls  were  unable  to 
make  any  progrefs  : but  upon  the  death  of  the  Chinefe  ge- 
neral, Mong-kong,  they  renewed  the  war  with  more  vigour 
and  fuccefs  than  ever,  for  feveral  years.  In  1259  they  laid 
liege  to  Ho-chew,  a ftrong  city,  to  the  well  of  Peking,  de- 
fended by  a numerous  garrifon.  The  fiege  continued  from 
February  till  Anguft,  when  the  Moguls  made  a general  af- 
fault  in  the  night.  They  mounted  the  walls  before  the  go- 
vernor had  intelligence  of  it,  but  were  foon  attacked  with 
the  utmofl  fury ; a terrible  (laughter  enfued,  and  among  the 
re  (l  fell  the  emperor  himfelf,  upon  which  they  raifed  the 
liege,  and  retired  to  Shenfi.  Hupilay  fucceeded  to  Mong- 
ko,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu,  a city  near  the  capital  of 
the  Song  empire.  The  relief  of  this  city  was  committed 
to  a man  deifitute  of  courage  and  talents,  and  who,  to  ob- 
tain a peace,  entered  into  a treaty,  by  which  he  engaged 
the  Song  empire  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  100, oco/.,  and 
likewife  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Moguls. 
This  treaty  proved  the  ruin  of  the  empire;  for  when  the 
Mogul  emperor  found  the  terms  not  fulfilled,  he  determined 
to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song  for  their  treachery,  publifh- 
ed  a manifefto  againrt  them,  and,  in  1268,  the  war  was  re- 
newed. They  made  many  conquefts,  took  Nanking,  and 
marched  towards  Flang-chew-fu,  the  capital  of  the  Song 
empire.  Notwithllanding,  however,  the  progrefs  made  by 
the  Moguls,  vail  territories  (till  remained  to  be  fubdued, 
before  they  could  be  coniidered  as  mailers  of  the  Chinefe 
empire.  On  the  death  of  Iwon-tfong,  therefore,  the  man- 
darins raifed  his  brother,  Te-ping,  to  the  throne.  His 
army,  confiding  of  nearly  200,000  men,  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  was  deieated  by  20,000  Mogul  troops.  Nor  was 
the  fleet  more  fuccefsful ; for  being  thrown  into  confufion 
by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  danger  of  falling 
into  their  hands,  one  of  the  officers,  taking  him  upon  his 
fhoulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the  fea,  where  they  were 
both  drowned.  Molt  of  the  mandarins  followed  this  ex- 
ample, as  did  alfo  the  emprefs  and  minifter,  all  the  ladies 
and  maids  of  honour,  and  multitudes  of  others,  inafmuch 
that  100,000  people  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  on  that 
day.  Thus  ended  the  Chinefe  race  of  emperors ; and  the 
Mogul  dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of  Ywen,  commenced. 


Though  no  race  of  men  ever  exifted  more  remarkable  foot 
cruelty  than  the  Moguls,  yet  the  emperors  ot  the  Ywen  dy- 
naily  were  not,  in  any  refpeft,  worfe  than  their  predeceffors. 
On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Shi-tfu, 
who  was  the  firft  emperor  of  that  race,  endeared  himfelf  fo 
much  to  the  people,  that  the  reign  of  his  family  is  ilyied  by 
the  Chinefe,  the  wife  government.  This  he  accomphfhed  by 
paying  llririt  regard  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cufloms,  by  the 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  and  by  his  attention  and  encou- 
ragement to  learned  men.  In  1280  he  employed  fotne  ma- 
thematicians to  fearch  for  the,  fource  of  the  river  Whang- 
ha,  which,  at  that  time,  was  unknown  to  the  Chinefe  them- 
felves.  In  four  months  they  made  the  difeovery,  and  drew 
a map  of  it,  which  they  prefented  to  his  majefty.  A trea- 
tile  on  aftronomy  was,  by  his  order,  publifhed  in  the  fame 
year.  And,  in  1282,  he  brought  together  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  empire,  to  examine  into  the  (late  of  literature, 
'and  to  take  meafures  for  its  advancement.  Soon  after  his 
acceffion  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Peking,  where  being  in- 
formed that  the  barks,  which  brought  to  court  the  tribute 
of  the  fouthern  provinces,  were  obliged  to  come  by  fea,  and 
often  fufiered  (hipwreck,  he  caufed  that  celebrated  canal  to 
be  cut,  which  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Chi- 
nefe empire.  It  readies  from  Canton  to  Peking,  and  thus 
forms  a communication  between  the  fouthern  and  northern 
provinces.  During  the  reign  of  Shi-tfu  he  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  reducing  the  iflands  of  Japan,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  ; but  thefe  enterprifes  failed, 
with  the  lofs  of  100,000  men.  The  throne  continued  in 
this  family  till  the  year  1.567,  when  Shun-ti,  the  lall  of  that 
dynafty,  was  driven  out  by  a Chinefe,  named  Chu,  who  af- 
fumed  the  imperial  title  under  the  name  of  Hong-vu,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Ywen  government.  Hong-vu  and 
his  fucceffor  drove  the  Moguls  beyond  the  great  aefert, 
which  feparates  China  from  Tartary.  They  continued,  not- 
withstanding, to  make  incuriions  upon  the  empire  till  1583, 
when  valt  numbers  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Chi- 
nefe troops.  The  twenty-firft  dynalty  of  Chinefe  emperors, 
founded  in  the  year  1368,  continued  till  1644,  when  they 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  The  lall  Chinefe  em- 
peror was  Whey-tfong,  who  afeended  the  throne  in  162S. 
He  found  himfelf  at  once  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Tartars,  and  attacked  by  a number  of  rebels  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  his  empire.  The  former  were  foon  van- 
quifhed  ; but  the  emperor  finding  himfelf  overpowered  by 
the  rebels,  deferted  hy  his  fubjccls,  betrayed  by  thofe  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatdl  confidence,  and  preferring  death 
to  the  difgrace  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  re- 
tired with  his  emprefs,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  the 
princefs,  their  daughter,  into  the  garden.  His  grief  was  fo 
great  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a fingle  word.  After  a 
few  filent  embraces  the  emprefs  hanged  herfelf  on  a tree. 
Her  hufband  (laid  only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border 
of  his  veil ; “ I have  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubjedts  ; 
do  what  you  will  with  me,  but  fpare  my  people.”  He  then 
cut  off  the  young  princefs’s  head  with  one  ftroke  of  his  fey- 
mitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree,  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  his  reign.  His  prime  mir.iiler,  queens,  and  eunuchs 
followed  his  example.  And  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  mo- 
narchy, to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  has  con- 
tinued ever  fince.  The  whole  empire  fubrmtted  to  the 
ufurper  Li,  except  prince  U-fan-ghey,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  province  of  Lyau-tong.  This 
brave  prince,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the 
ufurper,.  invited  the  Tartars  to  his  affillance;  and  Ifong-te, 
their  king,  immediately  joined  him  with  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Upon  this  Li  marched  diredlly  to  Peking,  plundered 

and 
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and  burnt  the  palace,  and  then  fled,  with  immenfe  treafures. 
The  young  Tartar  monarch  was  immediately  declared  em- 
peror of  China,  his  father,  Tfoate,  having  died  almoft  as 
foon  as  he  fet  foot  in  that  empire.  The  new  emperor, 
Shun  chi,  conferred  upon  U-fan-ghey  the  title  of  king,  and 
affigned  to  him  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  for  his  reficlence.  In 
16.S2  the  whole  empire  was  lo  effefluaily  fubdiied,  that  the 
emperor,  Kang-hi,  fucceffor  to  Shim-chi,  determined  to 
vifit  Tartar y,  his  native  dominions,  iii  order  to  take  the  di- 
verfion  of  hunting.  This  practice  he  continued  for  feveral 
years.  He  was  a great  encourager  of  learning  and  the 
Chriifian  religion,  in  favour  of  which  he  publifhed  a decree 
in  1692.  In  1716,  however,  he  revived  fome  ohfolete  laws 
again!!  the  Chrittians  ; and  in  the  next  reign  Chrillians  of 
all  denominations,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  imperial 
race,  were  perfecuted  ; the  Jeluits  were  banifhed  into  Ma- 
kau,  a little  ifland  inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  fubjeft 
to  China. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  emperor  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  whole  empire,  on  the  fignal  victory  which  his 
forces  had  gained  over  the  Eluths,  who  poffeffed  the  country 
of  the  Lamas,  and  had  committed  dreadful  ravages  for  four 
years  fucceffively  ; which  vidtory  gave  him  now  the  foie 
command  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibet.  In  the  month  of  June 
an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Peking,  which  lafted  about  two 
minutes,  and  killed  above  loco  perfons  by  the  fall  of  houfes. 
In  November,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  made  his  public  entry 
into  Peking,  with  a numerous  and  fplendid  retinue,  dreffed 
after  the  European  manner.  He  met  with  a gracious  re- 
ception at  the  court,  though  the  emperor  would  not  accede 
to  the  objeft  of  this  vifit,  which  was  to  take  meafures  for 
eftablilhing  a free  commerce  between  the  dominions  of  the 
two  fovereigns. 

The  emperor,  while  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting  in 
one  of  his  parks,  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a (hivering  fit, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  palace  immediately. 
His  illnefs  increafed,  and  medical  affiftance  was  applied  to, 
but  was  found  to  be  in  vain.  Being  confcious  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  he  affembled  all  his  grandees,  and  having  in 
their  prefence  declared  his  fourth  fon  his  fucceffor,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  20th  of  December,  1722,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age.  Yong-ching  was  45  years  old  when  he  afeended 
the  throne.  He  had  feveral  brothers,  but  placed  his  confi- 
dence only  in  one;  the  reft  he  difperfed  or  baniflied.  He 
impvifoned  many  of  the  princes  and  grandees  for  prote&ing 
the  miffionaries,  to  whofe  defign  he  had  himfelf  formerly 
been  very  favourable ; and  difearded  all  thefe  fathers  from 
his  fervice  except  one,  who  was  an  excellent  painter.  In 
other  refpedls  he  (hewed  himfelf  a wife  prince,  affiduous  and 
indefatigable  in  the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  government, 
fteady  and  refolute  in  his  difpofition,  and  endowed  with  a 
degree  of  eloquence  and  addrefs,  and  attentive  in  anfwering 
the  memorials  which  were  prefented  to  him.  He  governed 
wholly  by  himfelf ; and  no  monarch  was  ever  more  abfolute, 
or  more  dreaded  by  his  fubje&s.  This  unlimited  authority 
enabled  him  to  enforce  a great  many  wholefome  laws  and  re- 
gulations, in  framing  which  he  fpent  whole  days  and  nights 
with  the  molt  perfevering  induftry.  The  fureft  way  of  gain- 
ing his  favour,  was  by  prefenting  him  with  fome  fcheme 
tending  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the  relief  of  his  fubje&s 
in  times  of  calamities,  in  the  execution  of  which,  if  it  ap- 
peared practicable,  he  fpared  no  pains.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  1 73 1 > the  city  of  Ftking  was  nearly  overturned 
by  a dreadful  earthquake,  fuch  as  had  never  before  been  felt 
in  China.  I he  firlt  (hocks,  which  happened  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon,  were  fo  bidden  and  violent,  that  in  lefs 
than  a minute  above  100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the 


ruins  of  houfes,  and  a (till  greater  number  In  the  furrounding 
country,  where  whole  villages  and  towns  were  defrayed. 
The  emperor  was  then  at  his  pleafure-houfe  about  two 
leagues  from  the  capital.  While  taking  an  aiding  in  his 
barge,  feeing  the  edifice  inftantaneoufly  converted  inco  ruins, 
he  fell  proftrate  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lilted 
up  to  heaven.  He  publifhed  an  edidt,  accufing  himfelf  as 
the  chief  caufe  of  this  calamity,  and  attributing  the  judg- 
ment to  the  wrath  of  God  for  his  offences  and  want  of  care 
in  governing  the  people.  He  then  ordered  an  account  to  be 
taken  of  the  families  that  had  fuffered  by  it,  and  an  eilimate 
of  flic  damage  it  had  occafioned,  advancing  confid  rable  fums 
for  their  relief ; part  of  which  was  prefented  to  the  miffion- 
aries,  towards  repairing  their  churches.  But  in  the  follow, 
ing  year  he  renewed  his  perfecution  againft  the  Chriilians, 
and  caufed  the  miffionaries,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them, 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ; and  lome  he 
even  condemned  to  the  punifhment  of  carrying  the  wooden 
collar.  This  prince  was  fucceeded  by  Kien-Lung,  who, 
after  a happy,  peaceable,  and  long  reign  of  63  years,  died 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1799  ; and  was  fucceeded  by  Ka- 
Hing,  the  prefent  emperor,  and  the  fifth  of  the  Tartar  dy- 
nafty.  Thefe  emperors  have  wifely  prevented  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  have  overthrown  all  the  othereaftern  govern- 
ments, from  obtaining  a footing  in  China.  They  permit 
them,  the  Englifh  in  particular,  to  carry  on  a reftridled  in- 
tercourfe  at  the  Angle  port  at  Canton  ; but  they  treat  with 
coolnefs  every  attempt  to  obtain  exclufive  privileges,  to  build 
forts,  or  to  eftablifh  permanent  faftories. 

Topographical  Defcrlptlon , Population,  &c. — After  the 
above  hiflorical  fketch,  we  proceed  to  the  topography  of 
China.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  fix  of  which  are 
ftyied  northern  and  nine  fouthern.  The  names  of  thefe  will  be 
given  below,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  population  ; and 
the  defeription  of  each  province  will  be  found  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  dictionary.  Senfible  as  the  Chinefq 
feem  to  be  of  the  advantages  derived  from  an  eafy  communi- 
cation between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  by  means 
of  canals,  it  is  the  more  furprizing  what  the  motives  could 
have  been,  that,  till  this  moment,  have  reftrained  them  from 
facilitating  an  intercourfe  by  means  of  good  roads,  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  country  as  have  no  inland  navigation.  In  this 
refpedt  they  fall  fhort  of  mod  civilized  nations.  Except 
near  the  capital,  and  in  fome  few  places  where  the  junction 
of  the  grand  canal  with  navigable  rivers  is  interrupted  by 
mountainous  ground,  there  is  fcarcely  a road  in  the  whole 
country  that  can  be  ranked  beyond  a foot  path.  Hence  it 
happens  that  in  the  northern  provinces,  during  winter,  it  is 
impofiibie  to  travel  with  any  degree  of  eafe,  convenience,  or 
fafety;  all  the  canals  to  the  nothward  of  the  Yellow  river, 
which  runs  fromt’34"  to3^°  latitude,  being  frozen  up.  It  is 
equally  furprizing  that  their  ingenuity  has  not  extended  it- 
felf  to  the  invention  of  fledges,  or  fome  fort  of  carnages, 
fuitable  for  travelling  on  ice,  which  other  nations  have  con- 
verted into  the  belt  of  road«.  The  cities  and  large  towns 
are  for  the  moll  part  built  in  a regular  form ; their  walls  are 
high  and  ftrong,  the  gates  are  fpacious,  the  main  ftreets  are 
broad  and  ftraight,  interfered  with  others,  which  crofs 
them  at  right  angles.  The  fquares  are  adorned  with  noble 
ftrudlures,  fuch  as  triumphal  arches  and  (lately  towers  fe- 
veral (lories  high,  embellilhed  with  galleries,  carving,  gilding, 
and  a variety  of  other  ornaments.  Their  public  buildings  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  extent  than  for  their  magnificence; 
their  private  houfes  are  large  but  low,  feldom  exceeding  one 
(lory  in  height,  without  any  windows  towards  the  ilreet ; 
thefe  are  often  painted,  varnifhed,  and  gilt,  in  a mod  fplen- 
did manner.  The  (hops  are  fet  out  with  all  their  rich  rqer- 
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cliandize,  fome  of  which  is  brought  out  and  difplayed  in 
front  of  the  houfes.  Before  thefe  are  erefted  large  wooden 
pillars,  the  tops  of  which  are  higher  than  the  eaves  of  the 
houfes,  bearing  infcriptions  in  gilt  chara&ers,  fetting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  wares  to  be  fold,  and  the  honeft  reputa- 
tion of  the  feller,  and,  to  attradf  the  more  notice,  they  are 
generally  hung  with  various  col  'ured  flags  and  itreamers 
from  top  to  bottom,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a line  of 
fhipping  drefled,  as  may  be  fomecimes  feen,  on  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  colours  of  all  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  ftreets,  being  generally  unpaved  and  covered  with 
fand,  prove  fo  dully  in  dry  weather,  as  to  be  not  only  of- 
fenffve  to  the  great  crowds  that  continually  throng  them, 
but  very  injurious  likewife  to  the  tine  merchandize  that  is 
expofed.  Thefe  clouds  are  ftill  increafed  by  multitudes  of 
horfes  and  carriages  of  all  defcriptions  that  are  in  continual 
motion.  In  rainy  weather  they  are  11  ill  more  incommodious 
from  the  nnid  and  dirt,  fo  that  in  winter  and  fummer  they 
are  very  trouhlefome  and  even  unhealthy  to  walk  in.  The 
towns,  villages,  and  military  polls,  are  regularly  placed  at 
intervals  of  about  three  miles.  No  juft  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  population  and  magnitude  of  a Chinefe  city  by  the 
extent  of  its  enclofing  walls.  Few  are  without  large  patches 
of  unoccupied  grounds  within  them,  which,  in  many  al- 
liances, far  exceed  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  built  upon. 
Even  in  that  part  of  the  capital  called  the  Chinefe  city,  fe- 
veral  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  imperial 
city,  containing  the  palace  and  buildings  for  the  officers  of 
flate,  the  eunuchs,  and  artificers,  occupies  very  nearly  a 
fquare  mile,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  is  a kind  of 
park  and  pleafure  grounds ; and  under  the  north  wall  of 
the  Tartar  city  there  is  a pond  or  fwamp,  which  appears  to 
be  fully  twice  the  dimenfions  of  Lincoln’s- Inn-Fields.  Such 
fpaces  of  unoccupied  ground  might  perhaps  have  been  re- 
ferved  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  in  cafe  of  fiege,  as  the 
means  of  fupplying  a few  vegetables  of  the  pungent  kind, 
as  onions  and  garlic,  for  the  btfieged,  which  are  the  more 
neceflary  for  a people  who  ufe  fo  fmall  a portion  of  animal 
food,  and  little  or  no  milk.  Thus  the  cities  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  which  were  fo  frequently  expofed  to  the  cala- 
mities of  war  and  fie^e,  had  gardens  and  corn-lands  within 
their  walls.  Independently  of  towns  and  villages,  the  houfes 
of  the  peafants  are,  in  many  parts,  fcattered  about.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  often  level  and  entirely  open;  not  a 
hedge-row,  and  very  few  trees  to  be  feen  through  an  exten- 
five  diftridt.  The  cottages  appear  clean  and  comfortable; 
they  are  without  fences,  gates,  or  other  apparent  precaution, 
againft  the  intrufion  of  wild  beads  or  thieves.  Robbery  is 
faid  to  happen  feldom,  though  not  punifhed  by  death,  un- 
lefs  aggravated  by  the  commiffion  of  violence.  The  wives 
of  the  peafantry  are  of  material  affiftance  to  their  families,  in 
addition  to  the  rearing  of  their  children,  and  the  care  of 
domeftic  concerns;  for  they  carry  on  molt  of  the  trades 
which  can  be  exercifed  within  doors.  Not  only  do  they  rear 
filk-worms  and  fpin  the  cotton,  but  the  women  are  almoft 
the  foie  weavers  throughout  the  empire. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are  fo  covered  with  fwamps 
and  moraffes,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ufual  cultivation.  In 
fuch  fituations  the  Chinefe  exhibit  new  inftances  of  induftry 
and  ingenuity.  They  form  rafts  or  hurdles  of  bamboo 
which  they  float  upon  the  water,  or  reft  upon  moraffes ; on 
thefe  rafts  they  fpread  a layer  of  foil,  from  whence  they 
raife  various  kinds  of  vegetables ; in  like  manner  fuccefsful 
attempts  are  alfo  made,  in  miniature,  to  produce  fmaller 
vegetables  on  ftlip-board,  by  laying  ieeds  on  moiftened  foil, 
or  even  on  pieces  of  flannel  placed  in  frames  and  wetted.  By 
thefe  means  the  radical  leaves  of  muftard,  for  example, 
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fprout  up  quickly  and  are  particularly  grateful, «to>  perfons 
long  abfent  from  land.  Befides  this  method  of  railing  a 
crop  upon  the  water,  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  of  China 
are  converted  affiduoufly  to  fuch  other  ufeful  purpofes,  ei- 
ther in  cultivating  vegetables  growing  from  their  bottom,  or 
in  catching  the  birds  that  fwim  upon  its  lurface,  or  the  fifh 
that  exill  under  it,  or  the  other  animals  which  creep  upon 
the  bottom,  or  by  fertilizing  the  lands,  by  irrigation  from 
them,  and  by  the  cheap  and  eafy  communication  which 
they  afford  between  the  different  dillritls  of  the  empire  ; 
thus  faving  fo  much  land,  other  wife  neceflary  for  roads,  and 
fo  much  labour  to  make  and  keep  them  in  repair,  which  is 
now  employed  in  agriculture.  In  a country  fo  populous  as 
China  every  precaution  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  imaileft 
fpot  of  ground  from  being  unoccupied  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  ule;  hence  grape-vines,  vail  quantities  of  which  are 
produced  in  tiiis  country  for  food,  are  generally  planted  on 
the  Tides  of  the  canals;  and,  as  they  fpread,  fmall  upright 
polls  are  driven  in  the  water  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  bank, 
by  which  means  that  lpace  is  converted  into  a perfect  arbour, 
without  any  expence  of  earth  but  what  is  immediately  about 
the  roots.  Ample  proviliou  is  likewife  made  for  the  con- 
ftant  cultivation  of  the  land,  by  the  forfeiture  of  fuch  as 
are  neglected,  to  the  fovereign,  who  immediately  grants 
them  to  other  farmers  willing  to  undertake  their  culture. 

We  mull  next  proceed  to  the  rivers  of  China,  of  which 
the  Hoan-ho  and  the  Kian-kn,  deferve  particular  attention. 
The  fources  of  the  firft,  which  is  alfo  denominated  the  Yel- 
low river,  from  the  quantity  of  mud  which  it  devolves, 
are  two  lakes,  fituated  among  the  mountains  of  that  part 
of  Tartary  known  by  the  name  of  Kokonor.  Thefe  lakes 
lie  about  350  N.  lat.  and  19°  of  longitude,  to  the  weftward 
of  Peking,  or  about  970  E.  of  Greenwich.  This  prodigious 
river  is  extremely  winding  and  devious  in  its  courfe,  purfu- 
ing  a N.E.  direction  to  about  420  of  N.  latitude,  and 
after  running  due  eall  it  fuddenly  bends  fouth  to  a la- 
titude nearly  parallel  to  its  fource,  and  purfues  an  eafte.rly 
direftion  till  it  is  loft  in  the  Yellow  fea.  Its  comparative 
courfe  may  be  eftimated  at  about  1800  Britifh  miles;  or  ac- 
cording to  the  late  embnffy  2150.  At  about  70  miles  from 
the  fea,  where  it  is  crofted  by  the  imperial  canal,  the  breadth 
is  little  more  than  a mile,  and  the  depth  only  about  nine  or 
ten  feet,  but  the  velocity  equals  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour.  The  Kian-ku  rifes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fources 
of  the  Hoan-ho  ; but,  according  to  the  received  accounts 
and  maps  about  200  miles  further  to  the  well,  and  winds 
nearly  as  far  to  the  fouth  as  the  Hoan-ho  does  to  the  north. 
After  wafhing  the  walls  of  Nanking,  it  enters  the  fea  about 
100  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hoan-ho.  The  Kian-ku  is 
known  by  various  names  during  its  long  progrefs  ; and  near 
its  fource  is  called  by  the  Eluths,  Porticho  or  Petchou  ; its 
courfe  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  former  ■ thefe  two  rivers 
being  confidered  as  the  longell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for 
they  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons 
in  South  America,  and  the  majeftic  courfe  of  the  Ganges 
does  not  extend  half  the  length.  In  the  late  embaffy  the 
length  of  the  Kian-ku  is  eftimated  at  2200  miles;  and  it  is 
obferved  that,  thefe  two  great  Chinefe  risers,  takmgtheir  fource 
from  the  fame  mountain, and  paffitig  alnkffi  clofe  to  each  other, 
in  a particular  fpot,  afterwards  leparate  from  each  other, 
to  the  diftance  of  150  of  latitude,  or  about  1050  Britifh 
miles;  and  finally  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  fame  fea, 
comprehending  a traft  ol  land  of  about  1000  miles  in 
length,  which  they  greatly  contribute  to  feitilize.  To 
thefe  grand  rivers  many  important  ftreams  are  tributary  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  confillent  with  our  plan  to  enter  into 
details  here  refpe&ing  them,  the  principal  of  thofe  meriting 
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notice,  will  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

In  China  there  are  many  noble  and  extenfive  lakes. 
According  to  Du  Halde,  there  is  one  in  the  province  of 
Hou-quang,  that  is  at  lead  80  leagues  in  circumference. 
In  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  there  is  another  about  thirty 
leagues  in  circumference,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  four 
large  rivers,  and  is  itfelf  very  dangerous  to  navigators. 
There  is  a confiderable  lake,  rot  far  to  the  fouth  of  Nanking, 
befides  a number  of  fmaller  ones  chiefly  in  the  eallern  and 
central  parts  of  China.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions,  that 
upon  a lake  near  the  imperial  canal,  were  obferved  thoufands 
of  fmall  boats  and  rafts,  conftru&ed  for  a Angular  fpecies  of 
iifhery..  On  each  boat,  or  raft,  are  ten  or  twelve  birds, 
which,  at  a fignal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water:  and 
it  is  aflonifhing  to  fee  the  enormous  fize  of  fifh  with  which 
they  return  grafped  within  their  bills.  They  are  fo  well 
trained,  that  it  does  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  about 
their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  fwallowing  any  portion 
of  their  prey,  except  what  the  mafter  is  pleafed  to  return 
them,  for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat  made  ufe  of 
by  thefe  fifhermen  is  of  a remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often 
carried,  together  with  the  fifhing  birds,  by  the  men  who  are 
there  to  be  fupported  by  the  employment. 

Du  Halde  deferibes  fome  of  the  Chinefe  mountains  as 
abounding  with  filver  : others  produce  marble  and  cryftal. 
In  the  province  of  Iviang-nan  there  is  a diftrift  wholly 
mountainous.  Two  grand  ranges,  running  E.  and  W.  inter- 
fe£l  the  centre  of  the  empire,  appartntly  continuations  of 
the  enormous  chains  of  Tibet.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  China 
the  principal  ridges  run  from  N.  to  S. 

The  population  of  China  has  been  a topic  of  confiderable 
debate.  Pauw  obferves  from  Du  Halde,  that  when  the 
mifiionaries  proceeded  through  the  empire,  to  prepare  their 
maps,  they  found  in  the  greater  part  of  its  large  govern- 
ments, countries  of  more  than  twenty  leagues,  little  peopled, 
almoft  uncultivated,  and  often  fo  wild  as  to  be  quite  unhabit  - 
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able,  and  he  infers  that  the  population  is  even  exaggerated 
when  it  is  computed  at  82,000,000.  “ In  fo  wide  an  em- 

pire,” fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  “ moil  of  the  features  are  on  a 
large  fcale,  nor  can  human  induliry  totally  overcome,  though 
as  we  havefeen,  it  diminiflies  certain  impediments  of  nature, 
as  ridges  of  rocks,  and  extenfive  fwamps,  in  certain  pofitions; 
and  in  the  north  of  China  large  forefts  are  indifpenfably 
preferved  for  the  fake  of  fuel.  On  a fmaller  fcale,  fuch  ob> 
ffaclee  to  univerfal  population  are  found  even  in  the  moll 
fertile  countries  ; they  occur,  as  we  all  know,  near  the  capital 
of  our  town.”  Civil  wars,  which,  as  we  have  feen  in 
the  foregaing  hiftory,  have  repeatedly  raged  in  China,  have 
laid  defolate  immenfe  diftrifls  of  the  country  for  a long 
period  of  time.  As  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  alt 
China  confifls  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  fo  it  would  be 
equally  abfurd  to  deny  that  the  population  has  impreffed 
every  traveller  with  aftonifhment,  and  with  ideas  totally  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  Pauw,  whofeemsto  have  forgotten- that 
the  want  of  cultivation  in  fome  diftri&s  is  balanced  by 
that  refiding  on  the  waters,  millions  of  families  paffing  their 
whole  exiftence  in  boats,  on  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and 
canals.  The  recent  Englifh  embaffy,  prepared  as  they  were 
forfomething  very  extraordinary  on  the  fubje&of  population, 
were  neverthelefs  greatly  aftoniffied  when  the  following 
ftatement  was  delivered  at  the  requelt  of  Lord  Macartney 
by  a mandarin  of  high  rank,  as  the  abftraft  of  a cenfus 
that  had  been  taken  the  preceding  year  : “ The  amount,” 
fays  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  Travels  in  China,  “appeared  fo  enor- 
mous as  to  furpafs  credibility.  But  as  we  had  always  found 
this  officer  a plain,  unaffected,  and  honeft  man,  who  on  no 
occafion  had  attempted  to  deceive  or  impofe  on  us,  we 
could  not  confiftently  conflder  it  in  any  other  light  than  a 
document  drawn  up  from  authentic  materials.  To  the 
table  containing  the  account  of  the  population  are  added  the 
number  of  people  on  a fquare  mile,  and  the  value  of  the 
furplus  taxes  remitted  to  Peking  in  the  year  1792. 


Provinces. 

Population. 

Square  miles. 

No.  on 
each  fquare 
mile. 

Surplus  taxes, 
remitted  to 
Peking. 

Fe-tche-lee 

Kiang-nan 

Kiang-fee 

Tche-kiang 

Fo-kien 

Houquang 

Honan 

Shan-tung 

Shan-fee 

Shen  fee  fone 

Kan-foo  ^province 

Se-tchuen 

Quang-tung 

Quang-fee 

Yu-nan 

Koei-tchoo 

38.000. 000 

32.000. 000 

19.000. 000 

2 1.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

14.000. 000") 

13.000. 0003 

25.000. 000 

24.000. 000 

27.000. 000 

18.000. 000 ") 

12.000. 000  3 

27.000. 000 

21.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

8.000. 000 

9.000. 000 

5^’949 
92,961 
72,17 6 
39»i5° 
53>48° 

I44>77° 

65,104 

65,104 

55,268 

154,008 

166,800 

79,45  6 
78,25° 
107,969 
64,554 

644 

344 

263 

5.5  6 
280 

187 

384 

368 

488 

J95 

162 

264 
128 

74 

140 

oz.  filver. 

3. 036.000 

8.210.000 

2.120.000 
3,810,00c 

1.277.000 
3"  1,3 10,000 
1 1,345,000 

3.213.000 

3.600.000 

3.722.000 
C 1,700,000 

X 340,000 

670.000 

1.340.000 

500.000 

210.000 

145.000 

Totals 

1333,000,000 

^297,999 

36,548,000 

The 
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The  meafurement  annexed  to  each  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
provinces  was  taken  from  the  maps  conllrudled  by  a labori- 
ous, and.  as  is  generally  believed  in  China,  very  accurate 
furvey,  which  employed  the  Jefuits  ten  years.  Whether  this 
great  empire,  the  firll.  in  rank  both  in  extent  and  population, 
docs  or  does  not  actually  contain  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions,  is  a point  that  Europeans  are  not  likely  to 
afeertain.  That  it  is  capable  of  fubfifting  this  and  a much 
greater  population,  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  work  already  referred 
to,  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  prove.  He  mentions 
feveral  caufes  that  have  contributed  to  the  populoufnefs  of 
this  country  : fince  the  Tartar  conquell  China  has  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace,  and  its  army  being  parcelled  out  as  guards 
for  the  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  and  Rationed  at  the 
numberlefs  polls  on  the  roads  and  canals,  all  marry,  have 
families,  and  a certain  portion  of  land,  which  they  have,  time 
to  cultivate,  is  allotted  for  their  ufe.  As  the  nation  has 
little  foreign  commerce,  there  are  but  few  feamen  : fuch  as 
btlong  to  inland  navigation  are  moilly  married  : public  opi- 
nion indeed  confiders  celibacy  as  difgraceful,  and  a fort  of 
infamy  is  attached  to  a man  who  continues  unmarried  beyond 
a certain  time  ol  life.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  nuptial 
Rate,  every  male  child  may  be  provided  for,  and  receive  a 
ilipend  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  by  having  his  name 
enrolled  on  the  military  lift.  By  the  equal  divifion  of 
the  country  into  fmall  farms,  every  pealant  has  the  means  of 
bringing  up  his  family,  'f  drought  or  inundations  do  not 
frustrate  his  labour  ; and  the  purfuits  of  agriculture,  it  is  well 
known,  are  very  favourable  to  health,  and  confequently  to  po- 
pulation. From  the  general  poverty  chat  prevails  among  the 
lower  clalfes,  drunkennefs  is  little  known,_and  temperance, 
from  neceflity,  very  much  pradlifed.  The  climate  in  general 
is  moderate  and  uniform,  and,  excepting  the  fmall  pox,  the 
Chinefe  are  liable  to  few  epidemical  diforders  ; the  women 
are  very  prolific,  and  from  the  inanimate  kind  of  life  which 
they  lead,  are  fubjedl  to  few  accidents,  and  they  all  fuckle 
and  nurfe  their  own  children.  From  thefe  and  other  favour- 
able circumftances,  Mr.  Barrow  fuppofes  that  the  popula- 
tion of  China  may  not  have  been  exaggerated  even  by  thofe 
who  have  given  the  highell  calculations. 

Canals  and  Chinefe  Navigation.  In  China  there  is  fcarcely 
a town  or  even  a village  which  has  not  the  advantage 
either  of  an  arm  of  the  fea  or  a canal  ; by  which  means 
navigation  is  rendered  fo  common,  that  almoll  as  many  peo- 
ple live  on  the  water  as  on  land.  The  great  canal  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  art  ; it  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  extending 
from  the  city  of  Canton  to  the  extremity  of  the  empire  ■ 
and  by  it  all  kinds  of  foreign  merchandize  entered  at  that 
city  are  conveyed  direftly  to  Peking,  a diilance  of  825  miles. 
This  canal  is  about  50  feet  wide  ; it  paffes  through,  or  near 
41  large  cities  ; it  has  75  large  fluices  to  keep  up  the  water, 
befides  feveral  thoufand  bridges.  China  owes  the  greateft 
part  of  her  riches  to  thefe  numerous  canals,  which  are  cut 
through  any  kind  of  private  property,  not  even  excepting 
the  gardens  of  the  emperor,  who,  when  the  work  arrives  at 
his  ground,  digs  the  firll  fpade  of  earth,  and  pronounces  with 
an  audible  voice,  “This  is  to  let  all  know  that  private  plea- 
fure  Ihould  never  obllrudl  the  public  good.”  The  canals 
are  bordered  or  faced  with  quays  ol  free-done,  and,  in  low 
places,  long  caufeways  are  raifed  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers.  There  are  bridges  over  the  canals  of  three,  five, 
or  more  arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  high  enough  for 
vefle  s to  pafs  under  with  their  malls  Handing.  When 
the  water  is  liable  to  overflow  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
they  open  the  Unices  to  convey  it  away,  and  there  are  in- 
fpeAors  appointed  to  keep  the  canals  in  proper  repair.  One 
large  canal  generally  runs  through  every  province,  and  a 
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vail  number  of  fmalltr  ones  are  cut  from  the  large  one  ; 
which  again  are  divided  into  fome  Hill  fmaller,  that  end  at  a 
village  or  great  town  ; fometimes  they  difeharge  themfelves 
into  a lake,  or  large  pond,  from  which  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try is  watered.  Among  all  the  canals  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, one  is  called  the  great  canal,  which  is  the  granded 
inland  navigation  in  the  known  world,  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Barrow,  nearly  loco  feet  in  width,  of  which  the  Tides 
are  built  witli  maffv  blocks  of  grey  marble  mixed  with  others 
of  granite  ; and  this  immenfe  aqueduit,  although  forced 
feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  country,  by  embank- 
ments thrown  up  by  the  labour  of  man,  flows  with  a current 
of  about  three  miles  an  hour  towards  the  Yellow  river. 
The  bullle  and  activity  both  on  fhore  and  on  the  numberlefs 
canals  that  branch  out  in  every  direction  from  the  main 
trunk,  exhibit,  for  feveral  miles,  on  either  fide,  one  continued 
tow’n,  extended  to  the  point  of  junction  with  this  large  river, 
celebrated  in  tvery  period  of  Chinefe  hiftory.  That  which 
moll  charms  the  eye  is  the  immenfe  number  of  large  boats 
with  imperial  colours,  and  beautifully  painted,  that  fail  in 
fleets,  and  commanded  by  a tingle  mandarin  of  the  province, 
and  loaded  with  its  bed  productions,  and  chiefly  on  the  em- 
peror’s account.  There  are  feveral  clafles  or  rates  of  thefe 
boats,  very  neat  and  commodious  i a middle  fized  one  has 
a hall  and  four  very  convenient  rooms,  befides  a good  kitchen, 
and  place  for  the  attendants  ; the  rooms  are  generally  carved, 
painted,  and  gilt ; even  the  ceiling  is  painted,  and  the 
whole  varnifhed  ; fome  of  thefe  boats  are  of  200  tons 
burthen,  and  from  300  to  400  of  them  on  the  fame  canal  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fometimes  in  one  fleet  ; and  by  the  clear- 
nefs  and  good  management  of  the  canals,  it  is  rendered  the 
moll  pleafant  and  fertile  country  in  the  world.  The  Chinefe 
junks  are  ftrong  roomy  vefTels,  from  too  to  200,  and  fome 
300  tons  burthen  ; the  hold  below  deck  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral diitindl  apartments,  partitioned  off  with  two-inch  plank, 
grooved  or  rabetted  as  clofe  as  pofiible,  and  the  joints  or 
feams  are  caulked  with  a cement  of  lime,  pitch,  &c.  prepared 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  it  perfectly  water-tight.  A 
junk  may  ftrike  againft  a rock  and  not  fink  ; a leak  may  be 
fprung,  but  will  damage  no  further  than  the  goods  in  that 
apartment.  Before  the  barges  are  launched  from  the  canal 
into  the  ftream  of  the  Yellow  river,  certain  ceremonies  are 
conceived  to  be  indifpenfably  necefiary  : an  oblation  is  made 
in  every  veflel  to  the  genius  of  the  river:  the  animals  facri- 
ficed  on  fuch  occafions  confift  of  fowls  or  pigs.  The  blood, 
with  the  feathers  and  the  hair,  are  daubed  upon  the  principal 
parts  of  the  veflel,  and  on  the  fore-caflle  are  placed  cups  of 
wine,  oil,  and  fait,  the laft article  being  thought  by  theChinefe 
as  necefiary  to  every  facrifice.  The  cups,  the  flaughtered 
animals,  and  feveral  made  difhes  remain  on  the  fore-caflle, 
while  the  captain  Hands  over  them  on  one  fide,  and  a man 
with  his  gong  on  the  other.  On  approaching  to  the,  rapid 
part  of  the  ltream,  at  a fignal  given  by  the  gong,  the  cap- 
tain takes  the  cups  one  by  one,  the  contents  of  which  he 
throws  over  the  bow  of  the  velfel,  into  the  river.  The 
libation  being  performed,  a quantity  of  crackers,  fquibs,  and 
gilt  tin  foil  are  burnt  with  up-lifted  hands,  while  the  deep- 
founding gong  is  inceflantly  flruck  with  increafing  violence 
as  the  veflel  fi/veeps  along  with  the  current.  The  vi&im  and 
the  other  difhes  are  then  removed  for  the  ufe  of  the  captain 
and  the  crew,  and  the  ceremony  ends  by  three  genuflexions, 
and  as  many  prollrations.  The  Chinefe  are  unfkilled  in  the 
art  of  navigation.  They  keep  no  reckoning  at  fea,  nor  pof- 
fefs  the  lead  idea  of  drawing  imaginary  lines  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  by  the  help  of  which  the  polition  of  any 
particular  place  may  be  afligned  ; in  other  words,  they  have 
no  means  of  afeertaining  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  any 
4 P 2 place 
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place  either  Fy  the  diftance  failed,  or  by  obfervation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Yet  they  pretend  that  many  of  their 
early  navigators  made  long  voyages  in  which  they  were 
guided  by  charts  of  the  route,  fometimes  drawn  on  pa- 
per, and  fometimes  on  the  convex  furface  of  large  gourds. 
The  prefent  fyftem  of  Chinefe  nagivation  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  fhore  as  poffible,  and  ►never  to  lofe  fight  of  land, 
unlefs  in  voyages  that  abfolutely  require  it,  fuch  as  to  Japan, 
Batavia,  ar.d  Cochin-China,  knowing  the  bearing  or  direc- 
tion of  the  port  intended  to  be  made,  they  endeavour  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  (hip  always  pointing  to  it  by  means  of 
the  compafs.  Yet  even  with  tiie  affiftance  of  the  compafs 
it  is  furprifing  how  their  ill-con  Hr  lifted  veffels  can  perform 
fo  long  and  dangerous  a voyage  as  that  »f  Batavia,  and,  in- 
deed, vaft  numbers  of  Chinefe  veffels  are  annually  loft  by 
fhipwreck  in  attempting  it.  When  a fhsp  leaves  Canton 
on  a foreign  voyage,  it  is  confidered  as  an  equal  chance 
that  (he  will  never  return  ; and  when  the  event  proves 
favourable,  a general  rejoicing  ta'kes  place  among  the  friends 
of  thofe  who  had  embarked  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
Some  of  thefe  ftiips  are  not  kfs  than  1000  tons  burthen, 
and  contain  half  that  number  of  fouls,  befides  p&ffengers, 
who  hope  to  make  their  fortunes  at  Batavia  or  Manilla. 
A (hip  belongs  to  feveval  merchants,  and  is  divided  into  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are  partners,  and  each  fits  up 
his  own  as  he  pleafes.  He  ftiips  his  goods  and  accompanies 
them  in  perfon,  or  fends  his  fon,  or  a near  relation,  for  it 
rarely  happens  that  they  will  trull  each  other  with  property 
where  no  family  connexion  exifls.  Each  fleeping-place  is  juft 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a man,  and  contains  only  a fmall 
mat  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  a pillow.  Behind  the  compafs 
is  generally  placed  a fmall  temple,  with  an  altar,  on  which 
is  continually  kept  burning  a fpiral  taper  compofed  of  wax, 
tallow,  and  fandal-wood.  This  holy  flame  anfwers  a double 
purpofe  ; for  while  the  burning  of  it  fulfils  an  adl  of  pietv, 
its  twelve  equal  divisions  ferve  to  meafure  the  portions  of 
time  which  make  a complete  day.  It  fhould  feem  that  the 
fnperftitious  notions  inculcated  on  the  people,  have  led  them 
to  believe  that  fome  particular  influence  refides  in  the  com- 
pafs ; for  on  every  appearance  of  a change  in  the  weather, 
they  hum  incenfe  before  the  magnetic  needle. 

Government  and  political  Relations.  The  government  of 
China  is  patriarchal.  The  emperor  is  abfolute,  but  the  ex- 
amples of  tyranny  are  rare,  as  he  is  taught  to  regard  the 
people  as  his  children,  and  not  as  his  (laves.  Being  confi- 
dered  as  the  common  father  of  his  fubjedls,  he  is  accordingly 
invefttd  with  the  exercife  of  the  fame  authority  over  them, 
as  the  father  of  a family  exerts  on  thofe  of  his  particular 
houfchold.  In  this  fenfe  he  takes  the  title  of  the  Great  Fa- 
ther ; and  by  his  being  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
earthly  controul,  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  alfo  above  earthly  de- 
fcent,  and  therefore,  as  a natural  conftquence,  he  fometimes 
ftyles  himfelf  the  foie  ruler  of  the  world  and  the  fon  of 
heaven.  Conformably  to  this  fyftem,  founded  entirely  on 
parental  authority,  the  governor  of  a province  is  confidered 
as  the  father  o(  that  province  ; of  a city,  the  father  of  that 
city  ; and  the  head  of  any  office  or  department  is  fuppofed 
to  preiide  over  it  with  the  fame  authority,  intereft,  and  af- 
fedlion,  as  a father  of  a family  fuperir.tends  and  manages  the 
concerns  of  domeftic  life.  The  liability  of  the  government, 
in  all  its  fenfible  and  even  minute  forms  and  culloms,  juflly 
aftonifhes  thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  in  hillory.  It 
arifes  from  a circumflance  unknown  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, the  admiffion  and  pradlice  of  the  principle,  that 
“ knowledge  is  power.”  For  all  the  officers  of  government 
pafs  through  a regular  education,  and  a progrefs  of  rank, 
which  are  held  indifpenfable.  Of  the  officers  called  manda- 


rins, there  are  nine  daffies,  from  the  judge  of  the  village  to 
the  prime  minifter.  The  profeffion  requiring  a long  and  fe- 
vere  courfe  of  ftudy,  the  pradlice  of  government  remains, 
like  that  of  medicine,  unfhaken  by  exterior  events;  and 
while  the  imperial  throne  is-fuFjedl  to  accident  and  force,  the 
remainder  of  the  machine  goes  on  without  interruption. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  have  great  and  abfolute 
power,  yet  rebellions  are  not  unfrequent.  Bribery  is  alfo  an 
univerfal  vice,  and  the  Chinefe  government,  like  many  others, 
is  lefs  beautiful  in  pradlice  than  in  theory.  The  Chinefe 
laws  are  ancient,  but  numerous  ; and  edidts  of  the  reigning 
dynally  have  rtilrained  the  mandarins  within  ltridler  limits 
of  duty. 

Though  unbounded  authority  is  given  to  the  emperor  by 
the  laws,  yet  the  lame  laws  lay  upon  him  aneceffitv  to  ufe 
his  power  with  moderation  and  difcretion,  which  are  the  two 
props  that  have  fo  long  fupported  the  great  fabric  of  the 
Chinefe  monarchy.  The  firil  principle  in  (tilled  into  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  is  to  refpedl  their  prince  with  fo  high  a venera- 
tion as  almoll  to  adore  him.  His  commands  are  indifputable, 
and  his  words  facred.  He  feldom  (hews  himfelf  to  the  peo- 
ple,, and  is  never  fpoken  to  but  on  the  knees.  When  he  is 
ill,  the  palace  is  full  of  mandarins,  who  fpend  their  whole 
time  in  a large  court,  offering  petitions  to  heaven  in  behalf 
of  their  prince’s  cure.  No  weather,  no  inconvenience,  can 
excufe  them  from  this  duty  : lo  long  as  the  emperor  is  in 
pain  or  in  danger,  the  people  feem  to  fear  nothing  blit  the 
lofs  of  him.  Self-intereft  is  no  fmall  occafion  of  the  great 
refpedl  which  is  (hewn  him  by  his  lubjedls  ; for  as  foon  as  he 
is  proclaimed  emperor,  the  whole  authority  of  the  empire  is 
in  his  hands,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  fubjedls  are  entirely  at 
hisdifpofal.  ift.  All  places  of  honour  and  profit  are  in  his 
gift.  Honefty,  learning,  experience,  and  gravity  of  beha- 
viour, are  faid  to  be  the  only  qualifications  to  infure  fuccefs 
to  the  candidate  for  any  poft  of  truft  or  dignity.  As  the 
emperor  has  the  foie  choice  of  all  officers  of  itate,  fo  he  dif- 
miffes,  without  ceremony,  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  their 
duty.  2d.  He  has  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  all  his  fubjedls.  Offenders  are  arraigned  and  tried  in 
the  different  provinces,  but  the  fentence  is  always  prefented 
to  the  emperor,  who  either  confirms  or  rejedls  it,  as  he 
pleafes.  He  can  lay  what  taxes  he  thinks  fit  upon  his  fub- 
jedts  to  fupply  the  prtffing  wants,  and  relieve  the  neceffities 
of  the  ilate.  3d.  The  right  of  making  peace  and  war  be- 
longs to  the  emperor  ; he  may  make  what  treaties,  and  upon 
what  terms,  he  pleafes,  provided  they  are  not  difhonourable 
to  the  kingdom.  The  judgments  paffed  by  him  are  irrevo- 
cable, and  his  fcvereign  courts  and  viceroys  dare  not  ufe  the 
leaft  delay  in  regiftering  them.  4th.  Another  Angular  cir- 
cumilance  belonging  to  the  Chinefe  government,  is  the  right 
that  the  emperor  has  of  choofing  his  fucceffor,  whom  he 
may  felcdt  not  only  from  the  royal  family,  but  from  among 
his  other  fubjedls  : and  there  have  been  emperors,  who, 
finding  none  of  thtir  own  family  able  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  a crown,  have  chofen  for  their  fucceffors  perfons  of  mean 
birth  and  fortune,  but  eminent  for  virtue  and  underftanding. 
Examples  of  this  nature  are  not,  however,  very  common, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  choice  does  not  fall  ac- 
cording to  feniority,  which,  in  China,  never  occafions  any 
civil  commotions  or  rebellions.  5th.  The  grave  itfelf  does 
not  put  an  end  to  his  power  over  his  fubjedls,  which  is  ex- 
ercifed  even  upon  the  dead,  whom  he  difgraces  or  honours, 
when  he  has  a mind  either  to  reward  or  puniih  them  or  their 
families.  He  confers  upon  them,  after  their  deceafe,  titles 
of  honour  ; canonizes  them  as  faints,  or,  according  to  their 
language,  “ makes  them  naked  fpirits.”  Sometimes  he 
builds  for  them  temples;  and,  if  their  adminiftration  of  public 
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affairs  has  been  Very  beneficial,  or  their  virtues  remarkably 
eminent,  he  commands  the  people  to  honour  them  as  gods. 
The  emperor  has  ever  been  looked  Upon  as  the  chief  priefl 
and  principal  iervant  of  religion  ; and  there  are  ceremonies 
and  piibhc  facrifices  which  he  alone  is  thought  worthy  to 
offer  up  to  the  great  Creator  of  heaven.  6th.  The  emperor 
may  change  the  figure  and  character  of  the  Tetters,  abolifh 
characters  already  received,  or  form  new  ones.  Pie  may 
likewife  change  the  names  of  provinces,  of  cities,  and  of  fa- 
milies. He  may  forbid  the  ufe  of  any  commonly  received 
expreffion  or  modes  of  phrafe,  and  introduce  others  which 
have  hitherto  been  effeemed  obfolete  and  uncouth. 

To  afiiff  the  emperor  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  ftate, 
and  in  the  arduous  talk  of  governing  ail  empire  of  fo  great 
an  extent,  and  fuch  an  immenfe  population,  the  conftitution 
has  affigned  him  two  councils  ; the  one,  called  the  ordinary 
council,  is  compoftd  of  his  principal  minifters,  of  which 
there  are  fix.  The  other,  or  extraordinary  council,  conlilts 
entirely  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  For  the  adminiftration 
of  the  affairs  of  government,  there  are  fix  boards  or  depart- 
ments, confuting  of,  i.  The  court  of  appointments  to  va- 
cancies in  the  offices  of  government,  being compofed  of  the 
minilters  and  learned  men,  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
candidates.  2.  The  court  of  finance.  5.  The  court 
of  ceremonies,  prefidmg  ovcrthe  direction  of  ancient  cuftoms, 
and  treating  with  foreign  ambaffadors.  4.  The  court  for 
regulating  military  affairs.  5.  The  tribunal  of  j office. 
6.  The  board  of  works. — Thefe  public  funftionaries  re- 
folve  upon,  recommend,  and  report  to  the  emperor,  all  mat- 
ters belonging  to  their  feparate  jurifdictions,  who,  with  the 
advice  of  his  ordinary,  and,  if  neceffary,  of  his  extraordi- 
nary council,  confirms,  amends,  or  rejefts  their  decrees.  Sub- 
ordinate to  thefe  fupreme  courts  held  in  the  capital,  are 
others  of  a iimilar  conftitution,  eftabliftied  in  different  pro- 
vinces, and  great  cities  of  the  empire,  each  of  which  cor- 
refponds  with  its  principal  in  Peking. 

The  political  importance  and  relations  of  China  may  be 
faid  to  be  concentrated  within  itfelf,  as  no  example  is  known 
of  alliance  with  any  other  ftate.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
one  European  (hip  would  deftroy  the  Chinefe  navy,  and  that 
xo,ooo  European  troops  might  over-run  the  empire.  Yet 
its  very  extent  is  an  obftacle  to  foreign  conqueft,  and,  per- 
haps, not  lefs  than  100,000  foldiers  would  be  neceffary  to 
maintain  the  quiet  fubjugation  of  it;  fo  that  any  foreign  yoke 
muff:  prove  ot  very  fho-t  continuance.  The  recent  con- 
queft by  the  Mandfhurs  happened  in  confeqnence  of  the  ge- 
neral deteftation  excited  againft  a fanguinary  ufurper  ; and 
the  invaders  were  in  the  immediate  proximity,  while  even  a 
Ruffian  army  would  find  almoft  infurmountable  difficulties 
on  the  route,  and  the  conqueft,  like  that  by  the  defeendants 
of  Zingis,  would  infallibly  prove  of  ftiort  duration.  The 
Chinefe  have  taken  almoft  all  their  civil  laws  from  their  ca- 
nonical books  of  morality.  Filial  piety  is  their  bafis,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  government.  Some  decrees  of  the  emperors, 
and  efpecially  thofe  refpefting  the  obfervance  of  certain  ce- 
remonies, which  cuftom  has  eftabliftied,  form  the  reft  of  the 
code.  In  a word,  the  Chinefe  jurifprudence  contains  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  belt  moral  writers.  Every 
mandarin  who  is  a governor,  either  of  a province  or  city, 
is  obliged,  twice  a month,  to  inftruft  the  people  around 
him,  and  to  recommend  the  obfervance  of  certain  falutary 
rules,  fuch  as  filial  piety,  a certain  deference  to  elders,  fru- 
gality, temperance,  and  the  other  perfonal  virtues.  An  ex- 
prefs  law  points  out  thofe  parts  of  morality  which  ought  to 
be  the  fubjedts  of  thefe  difeourfes.  Jurifprudeiice  is  taught 
in  China  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  principles  of  religion  are 
taught  in  other  countries, 


The  laws  of  China  which  concern  marriage  are  very  ex* 
tenlive.  A man  can  have  only  one  lawful  wife,  and  her 
rank  and  age  mult  be  nearly  equal  to  his  own;  but  he  may 
receive  into  his  houfe,  on  certain  conditions,  feveral  concu- 
bines or  wives  of  the  fecond  rank,  who  are  wholly  fubjeft  to 
the  lawful  fpoufe.  Their  children  are  confidered  as  hers, 
they  addrefs  her  as  mother,  and  can  give  this  title  to  her 
only.  Divorces  are  granted  in  China  as  they  were  among 
all  ancient  nations,,  but  with  lefs  facility  and  only  in  certain 
cafes,  fuch  as  adultery,  incompatibility  of  tempers,  fterility, 
hereditary  and  infectious  difeafes.  The  law  protects  every 
wife  who  is  abandoned  by  her  hufband,  and  can,  if  he  ab- 
fents  himfell  for  three  years,  take  another  luifband,  provided 
Ihe  firl't  get  the  confent  of  the  mandarins.  The  law  for- 
bids marriage  in  certain  cireumilances ; and  marriage  is  alfo 
fufpended  when  a family  experiences  any  fevere  misfortunes. 
Every  father  of  a family  is  refponlible  for  the  conduct  of 
his  children  : he  is  even  accountable  for  that,  of  his  do- 
rr.eftics.  Ere,y  fault  is  imputed  to  him,  whole  duty  it  is  to 
prevent  it.  The  old  pgrfons  of  a family  live  generally  with 
the  young  ; the  former  ferve  to  moderate  the  paifions  of  the 
latter,  and  the  influence  of  age  over  youth  is  fupporud  by 
the  fentiments  of  nature,  by  habits  of  obedience,  by  the 
prtcepts  of  morality  ingrafted  in  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  unremitted  policy  and  honeft  endeavours  of  parents  to 
that  effect.  They  who  are  paft  labour  difpenfe  the  rules 
and  the  wifdom  which  experience  taught  them,  to  thofe  who 
are  advancing  in  life.  Plain  moral  fentences  are  written  up  in 
the  common  hall  where  the  male  branches  of  the  family 
affemble.  In  almoft  every  houfe  is  hung  up  a tablet  of  the 
anceftors  of  the  perfons  then  redding  in  it,  to  which  refer- 
ences are  perpetually  made,  and  their  example  ferves  as  au 
incitement  to  travel  in  the  fame  path.  The  defeendants  from 
a common  ftock  vi (it  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers  together, 
at  ftated  times,  which  practice  collefts  and  unites  the  molt 
remote  relations.  They  cannot  lofe  fight  of  each  other,  and 
feldom  become  indifferent  to  their  refpeftive  concerns.  The 
child  is  bound  to  labour  and  to  provide  for  his  parents’  main- 
tenance and  comfort,  and  the  brother  for  the  brother  and 
the  filler,  who  are  in  extreme  want ; the  failure  of  which 
duty  would  be  followed  by  fuch  deteftation  that  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  enforce  it  by  pofitive  law.  Even  the  moft  dif- 
tant  kinfman,  reduced  to  mifery  by  accident  or  ill-health, 
has  a claim  on  his  kindred  for  relief.  Manners,  ftronger 
than  laws,  produced  and  nurtured  by  intercouvfe  and  inti- 
macy, feettre  effettual  affiltance  fur  him.  Thefe  habits  and 
manners  fully  explain  a faft  that  appears  extraordinary  to 
Europeans,  that  no  fpeftacles  of  diftrefs  are  feen  to  excite 
the  compaffion,  and  implore  the  cafual  charity  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Civil  and  Military  EJlabliJhments . From  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  the  civil  and  military  eilablifhments,  and  all  the 
incidental  and  extraordinary  expences,  are  firli  paid  on  the 
fpot  where  they  are  incurred,  out  of  the  provincial  maga- 
zines, and  the  remainder  is  remitted  to  the  treafury  in  Pe- 
king to  meet  the  expences  of  the  court,  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  emperor,  his  palaces,  temples>  gardens,  women,  and 
princes  of  the  blood.  The  confifcations,  prefents,  tributes, 
and  other  articles,  may  be  reckoned  as  attaching  to  his  privy 
purfe.  The  furplus  revenue  remitted  to  Peking  in  the  year 
1792,  was  ftated  to  be  about  twelve  millions  fterling.  It  i3 
a general  opinion  among  the  Chinefe  part  of  his  ft: bj efts 
that  vaft  fums  of  the  furplus  revenue,  and  fuch  as  atife  from 
confifcations,  are  annually  fent  to  the  capital  of  Tartary  ; 
this,  however,  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  Notwithftanding 
the  great  wealth  of  the  imperial  treafury,  the  prefent  em- 
peror found  it  neceffary,  in  a fingle  year,  to  accept  of  what 
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is  called  an  offering,  of  five  hundred  ounces  of  filver,  from 
the  fait  merchants  of  Canton,  and  fums  of  money,  and  ar- 
ticles of  merchandize  from  other  quarters,  to  enable  him  to 
quell  a rebellion  that  was  raging  in  one  of  the  weitern  pro- 
vinces. He  even  fent  down  to  Canton  a quantity  of  pearls, 
agates,  Terpentines,  and  other  (tones  of  little  value,  in  the 
hope  of  raifing  a temporary  fupply  from  the  fale  of  them 
to  foreign  merchants.  The  emperor  of  China,  therefore, 
has  not  To  much  wealth  at  his  difpofal  as  has  ufually  been 
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Viceroys,  over  one  or  more  provinces 
Governors  of  provinces  - 

Colleftors  of  revenue  - - 

Prefidents  of  criminal  tribunals 

Governors  of  more  than  one  city  of  the  firft  order 
Governors  only  of  one  city  of  the  firft  order 
Governors  of  a city  of  the  l'econd  order  - 
Governors  of  a city  of  the  third  order 
Prefidents  of  literature  and  examinations 
Infpedtors-General  - ... 


The  inferior  officers  adding  immediately  under  the  orders 
■of  thefe,  and  amounting  to  many  thoufar.ds,  together  with 
the  falary  and  expences  of  the  different  boards,  all  of  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  mud  require  a fum,  at 
lead  equal  to  the  above  ; fo  that,  on  a moderate  calculation, 
the  ordinary  expences  of  the  civil  government  will  amount 
to  the  fum  of  5,920,000  ounces  of  filver,  or  1,973,333 
pounds  derling.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numerous 
appointments  and  the  frequent  changes  in  adminidration, 
from  the  Chinefe  court  calendar,  which  is  publifhed  every 
three  months,  making  four  large  volumes.  The  attention, 
precaution,  and  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  government,  have 
not  been  confidered  as  fufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
pire, without  the  affidance  of  an  immenfe  danding  army, 
which,  in  the  midd  of  a profound  peace,  was  dated  by 
Van-ta-gin,  to  confid  of  one  million  of  infantry  and  eight 
hundred  thoufand  of  cavalry.  The  expence  of  this  military 
eftablifhment,  together  with  artillery,  tents,  war- equipage, 
veffels  of  force  on  the  different  rivers  and  canals,  the  building 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  military  pods,  &c.  &c.  has  been 
edimated  3149,982,9331.  derling.  The  revenue  is  edimated 
at  fixty-fix  millions  derling,  fo  that  the  whole  will  dand  as 
follows : 

Total  amount  of  the  revenue  - £66, 000,000 

Civil  edablifhment  - £I’9'/3>333 

Military  ditto  - 49,982,933 

. — 51,956,266 

Surplus,  being  for  the  emperor’s  edablifhment  ^'14,043,734 

which  accords  pretty  nearly  with  the  fum  faid  to  have  been 
remitted  to  Peking  in  the  year  1792.  It  may  perhaps  be  afked, 
in  what  manner  this  large  body  of  men  is  employed,  fince 
the  nation  is  fo  little  engaged  in  foreign  war.  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  employments  of  the  military  differ 
materially  from  thofe  among  European  nations.  Except  a 
great  part  of  the  Tartar  cavalry,  who  are  dationed  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Tar- 
tary, and  the  Tartar  infantry,  who  are  diftributed  as  guards 
for  the  different  cities  of  the  empire,  the  red  of  the  army 
is  parcelled  out  in  the  fmaller  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets, where  they  ad  as  condables,  thief-takers,  affidants  to 
magidrates,  fubordinate  collectors  of  the  taxes*  guards  to 
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imagined.  He  even  accepts  of  patriotic  gifts  from  indivi- 
duffs,  confiding  of  pieces  of  porcelain,  filks,  fans,  tea,  and 
fuel)  like  trifling  articles,  which  afterwards  ferveas  prefects  to 
foreign  embaffadors  ; and  each  gift  is  pompoufiy  proclaimed 
in  the  Peking  gazette.  The  chief  officers  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  government,  independent  of  the  mmilters  and 
the  different  boards  in  Peking,  according  to  the  ftatement  of 
Tchou-ta-gin,  with  their  falaries  and  allowances,  reduced 
into  filver,  will  be  feen  from  the  following  table  : 


Number. 

Salaries  in  Ounces 
of  Silver. 

Total. 

- 

- 

II 

20,000 

2 20,000 

- - 

- 

16,000 

240,000 

- 

- 

J9 

9,000 

17 1,000 

- 

- 

18 

6,000 

108,000 

- 

- 

86 

3,000 

258,000 

- 

- 

184 

2, coo 

368,000 

- 

- 

149 

1,000 

149,000 

- 

1>3°5 

800 

1,044,000 

- 

3,000 

402,000 

iij  i 

Total  ozs. 

2,960,000 

the  granaries,  and  are  employed  in  a variety  of  different 
ways  under  the  civil  magiftracy  and  police.  Befides  thefe, 
an  immenfe  multitude  are  dationed  as  guards  of  the  military 
pods,  along  the  public  roads,  canals,  and  rivers.  Thefe 
pods  are  final]  fquare  buildings,  like  fo  many  little  cattles, 
each  having  on  its  fummit  a watch-tower  and  a flag,  placed 
at  the  dillance  of  three  or  four  miles  afunder.  At  one 
of  thefe  pods  there  are  never  fewer  than  fix  men,  who  not 
only  prevent  robberies  and  difputeson  the  roads,  but  convey 
the  public  difpatches  to  and  from  the  capital.  An  exprefs 
fent  from  pod  to  pod  travels  in  this  way  at  the  rate  of  a hun- 
dred miles  per  day,  and  there  is  no  other  pod  nor  mode  of 
conveying  letters  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

A great  part  then  of  the  Chinefe  army  may  be  confidered 
as  a kind  of  militia,  which  never  has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  embodied  ; as  a part  of  the  community  not  living  en- 
tirely on  the  labour  of  the  red,  but  contributing  fomething 
to  the  common  dock.  Every  foldier  dationed  on  the  dif- 
ferent guards  has  his  portion  of  land  affigned  to  him,  which 
he  cultivates  for  his  family,  and  pays  his  quota  of  the  pro- 
duce to  the  date.  The  different  kinds  of  troops  that  com- 
pofe  the  Chinefe  army  confid  of,  1.  Tartar  cavalry,  w'hofe 
only  weapon  is  a fabre  ; and  a few  who  carry  bows.  2.  Tar- 
tar infantry,  bowmen  having  alfo  large  fabres.  3.  Chinefe 
infantry,  carrying  the  fame  weapons.  4.  Chinefe  match- 
locks. 5*  Chinefe  tigers  of  war,  bearing  large  round  fhields 
of  balket-work  and  long  fwords.  On  the  fhields  are  painted 
mondrous  faces  of  fome  imaginary  animal,  intending  to 
frighten  the  enemy,  or  to  petrify  their  beholders.  The 
military  drefs  varies  in  alfhod  every  province  ; fometimes 
they  wear  blue  jackets  edged  with  red,  or  brown  with  yel- 
low ; fome  have  long  pantaloons,  fome  breeches,  and  others 
petticoats  and  boots  ; the  bowmen  have  long  loofe  gowns 
of  blue  cotton,  duffed  with  wadding,  dudded  with  brafs 
knobs,  and  bound  round  the  middle  with  a girdle,  from 
which  the  fabre  is  appended  behind.  On  the  head  they 
wear  a helmet,  with  flaps  on  each  fide,  that  cover  the  cheeks 
and  fall  on  the  (houlders.  The  upper  part  is  like  an  in- 
verted funnel,  with  a long  pipe  terminating  in  a kind  of 
fpear,  on  which  is  bound  a tuft  of  hair  dyed  fcarlet.  “ The 
greated  number  of  foldiers,”  fays  Mr.  Barrow,  “ that  we  faw 
at  any  one  place  might  be  from  2 to  3000,  which  were  drawn 
up  in  a Angle  line  along  the  bank  of  a river*  and.,  as  they  flood 
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with  an  interval  between  each  other,  equal  to  the  width  of  a 
man,  they  formed  a very  confiderable  line  in  length.  Every 
fifth  man  had  a fmall  triangular  flag,  and  every  tenth  a large 
one;  the  flags  that  fupported  them  were  of  different  colours, 
and  fixed  to  the  jacket  behind  the  (boulders.”  The  Tartar 
cavalry  appear  to  be  remarkably  fwift,  and  to  charge  with 
great  impetuofity  ; but  the  horfes  are  fo  fmall,  and  broken 
into  fo  quick  and  ibort  a broke,  that  the  eye  is  deceived, 
and  their  real  fpeed  is  but  moderate.  Their  faddles  are 
foft,  raifed  before  and  behind,  fo  that  the  rider  cannot  be 
eafily  thrown  out  of  his  feat  ; and  the  ftirrups  are  fo  (hort  that 
the  knee  is  nearly  level  with  the  chin.  They  have  little  artil- 
lery, and  that  is  very  bad.  They  give  a decided  preference 
to  clumfy  match-locks,  over  the  fire-locks  now  in  ufe  among 
European  troops,  pretending  that  the  former,  by  being 
fixed  with  iron  forks  into  the  ground  are  capable  of  doing 
more  execution  than  the  latter  ; but  the  true  reafons  are 
probably  their  want  of  good  metal  to  manufadlure  locks,  or 
the  bad  quality  of  their  gun-powder,  or,  above  all,  their 
deficiency  in  courage  to  make  ufe  of  them  with  that 
fteadinefs  which  is  required  to  produce  their  full  effedt. 
Their  favourite  weapon  is  the  bow,  which,  like  all  other 
mifiile  weapons,  requires  lefs  courage  to  manage  than  tliofe 
which  bring  a man  to  oppofe  himfelf  in  clofe  conteft  with 
man.  Although  the  Tartars  have  continued  the  Chinefe 
army  on  the  old  footing,  they  have  ufed  every  exertion  to 
recruit  it  with  their  own  countrymen  in  preference  to  the 
Chinefe.  Every  male  Tartar  child  is  accordingly  enrolled, 
a precaution  highly  neceflary,  as  their  whole  army  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  is  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  80,000 
men.  It  is,  howtver,  certain,  that  the  Chinefe  government 
was  at  this  time  under  a very  weak  admiuibration,  and 
every  department  both  civil  and  military  under  the  controul 
of  eunuchs,  6000  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  been  turned 
adrift  by  the  Tartars,  on  the  taking  poffeflion  of  the  palace 
at  Peking. 

The  conduct  of  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  whofe  race  is 
now  on  the  throne,  w*as  a mafter-piece  of  policy  not  to  have 
been  expedted  in  a half-civilized  race  of  people.  They 
entered  the  Chinefe  dominions  as  auxiliaries  againft  two 
rebel  chiefs,  and  in  a {hort  time  placed  their  own  leader  on 
the  throne  ; but  inftead  of  fettiug  up  for  conquerors  they 
melted  into  the  mafs  of  the  conquered.  They  adopted  the 
drefs,  the  manners,  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  in  all 
the  civil  departments  of  the  bate,  they  appointed  the  ableb 
Chinefe,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled  with  Chinefe  in  pre- 
ference to  Tartars.  They  learned  the  Chinefe  language, 
married  into  Chinefe  families,  encouraged  Chinefe  fuperbi- 
tion,  and,  in  fhort,  omitted  no  itep  that  could  tend  to  in- 
corporate them  as  one  nation  ; their  great  objedl  was  to 
brengthen  their  army  with  their  own  countrymen  3 while 
the  Chinefe  were  fo  fatisfied  with  the  change,  that  they 
almolt  doubted  whether  a change  had  ready  taken  place. 
In  proportion  as  the  Tartar  power  increafed,  they  have  be- 
come lefs  foiicitous  to  conciliate  the  Chinefe  ; all  the  heads 
of  departments  are  Tartars;  the  minibers  are  Tartars; 
and  mob  of  the  offices  of  high  trub  and  power  are  blled  by 
Tartars.  The  beft  foldiers  of  this  empire  are  colledfed 
from  the  three  northern  provinces ; thofe  fupplied  by  the 
reb  are  feldom  called  forth  ; buf  remain  with  their  families, 
enjoy  their  pay,  and  have  feldom  any  occabon  to  remember 
that  they  are  foldiers,  except  when  ordered  to  appear  at  a 
review. 

State  of  Society;  Manners- and  Gujloms.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  invariable  maxim  that  the  condition  of  the  fe- 
male part  of  fociety  in  any  nation  will  furnifh  a tolerably 
tub  criterion  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  that 
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nation  has  arrived.  The  manners,  habits,  and  prevailing 
fentiments  of  women  have  great  influence  on  thofe  of  the 
fociety  to  which  they  belong,  and  generally  give  a turn  to 
its  charadter.  Thus,  thofe  nations  where  the  moral  and  in- 
telledlual  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  female  fex  are  held  in 
mob  ebimation,  will  be  governed  by  fuch  laws  as  are  beb  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  general  happinefs  of  the  people  ; and, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  fex 
are  the  only  objedls  of  confideration,  as  is  the  cafe  in  all  the 
defpotic  governments  of  Afiatic  nations,  tyranny,  oppreffion, 
and  flavery  are  fare  to  prevail ; and  thefe  perfonal  accom- 
pl  foments,  fb  far  from  being  of  ufe  to  tjic  owner,  ferve  only 
to  deprive  her  of  liberty  and  the  fociety  of  her  fnends,  to 
render  her  a degraded  vidlim  fubfervient  to  the  fenfual  gra- 
tifications, the  caprice,  and  the  jealoufy  of  man.  Among 
favage  tribes  the  labour  and  drudgery  fall  heavieb  on  the 
weaker  fex.  The  Chinefe  have  impofed  on  their  women 
a greater  degree  of  humility  and  rebraint  than  the  Greeks 
of  old,  or  the  Europeans  in  the  dark  ages.  Not  fatisfied 
with  the  phyfical  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  they 
have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  more  confined, 
to  make  it  a moral  crime  for  a woman  to  be  feen  abroad. 
If  they  fhould  have  occafion  to  vifit  a friend  or  relation, 
they  mub  be  carried  in  a clofe  fedan-chair  : to  walk  would 
be  the  height  of  vulgarity.  Even  the  country  ladies,  who 
may  not  poffefs  the  luxury  of  a chair,  rather  than  walk, 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  rolled  about  in  a fort  of  covered 
wheel-barrow.  The  wives  and  daughters,  however,  of  the 
lower  clafs  are  neither  confined  to  the  houfe,  nor  exempt 
from  hard  and  flavifh  labour,  many  being  obliged  to  work 
with  an  infant  upon  the  back,  while  the  hufband,  in  all  pro- 
bability, is  gaming,  or  otherwife  idling  away  his  time.  In 
the  province  of  Kiang-fee  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  a w >man  drawing  a kind  of  light  plough,  with  a fingle 
handle,  through  ground  that  has  previoufly  been  prepared;, 
the  eafier  talk  of  diredling  the  machine  is  left  to  the  huf- 
band, who,  holding  the  plough  with  one  hand,  cabs,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  other,  the  feed  into  the  drills.  The  ad- 
vantages which  thefe  women  poffefs  in  a higher  fphere  of  life, 
if  any,  are  not  much  to  be  envied.  Even  at  home,  in  their 
own  family,  a woman  mub  neither  eat  at  the  fame  table, 
nor  fit  in  the  fame  room  with  her  hufband.  And  the  male 
children,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  are  entirely  feparated 
from  their  fibers.  Thus  the  feelings  of  affedtion,  not  the 
inbindlive  produ&s  of  nature,  but  the  offspring  of  frequent 
intercourfe,  and  of  a mutual  communication  of  their  little 
wants  and  pleafures,  are  nipped  in  the  very  bud.  A cold 
and  ceremonious  conduft  mutt  be  obferved  on  all  occalions 
between  the  members  of  the  fame  family.  There  is  110 
common  focus  to  attradl  and  concentrate  the  love  and  re- 
fpedt  of  children  for  their  parents.  Each  lives  retired  and 
apart  from  the  other.  The  incidents  and  adventures  of  the 
day,  which  furnifh  the  converfation  among  children  of  many 
a long  winter’s  evening,  by  a comfortable  fire-bde,  in  our 
own  country,  are  in  China  buried  in  filence.  Boys,  it  is 
true,  fometimes  mix  together  in  fchools,  but  the  biff  and 
ceremonious  behaviour,  which  conbitutes  no  inconfiderable 
part  of  their  education,  throws  a rebraint  on  the  little  play- 
ful adtions  incident  to  their  time  of  life,  and  completely  fub- 
dues  all  fpirit  of  adtivity  and  enterprife.  A Chinefe  youth' 
of  the  higher  clafs  is  inanimate,  formal,  and  ina&ive,  con- 
bantly  endeavouring  to  affume  the  gravity  of  years.  To 
beguile  the  many  tedious  and  heavy  hours  that  muff  un- 
avoidably  recur  to  the  fecluded  females,  totally  unqualified 
for  mental  purfuits,  the  tobacco-pipe  is  the  ufual  expedient. 
Every  female  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  wears,  as 
an  appendage  to  her  drefs,  a fmall  filken  purfe  or  pocket, 
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to  hold  tobacco  and  a pipe,  with  the  ufe  of  which  many  of 
them  are  not  unacquainted  at  this  tender  age.  Some,  in- 
deed, are  conftantly  employed  in  working  embroidery  on 
filks,  or  in  painting  birds,  infecfts,  and  flowers  on  their  gauze. 
But  the  women  who  employ  their  time  in  this  manner  are 
generally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tradefmen  and  artificers  ; 
a lady  of  rank  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  condefeend  to  ufe 
her  needle.  Daughters  may  be  (aid  to  be  invariably  fold. 
The  bridegroom  muft  always  make  his  bargain  with  the 
parents  of  his  intended  bride.  She  has  no  choice,  but  is 
difpofed  of  to  the  highelt  bidder.  The  man,  indeed,  in  this 
refpeft,  has  no  great  advantage  on  his  fide,  as  he  is  not  allow- 
ed to  fee  his  intended  wife  until  file  arrives  in  formal  proceffion 
at  his  gate.  If,  however,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  chair 
in  which  the  lady  is  (hut  up,  and  of  which  the  key  has  been 
fent  before,  he  fhould  difiike  his  bargain,  he  can  return  her 
to  her  parents;  in  this  cafe  the  articles  are  forfeited  that 
confiituted  her  price  ; and  a fum  of  money  in  addition  may 
be  demanded,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  thefe  articles. 

“ To  what,  a degraded  condition,”  fays  Mr.  Barrow,  “ is 
a female  reduced  by  this  abfurd  cuftom,  and  how  little  induce- 
ment can  (he  nave  to  tender  herfelf  amiable  or  elegant,  know- 
ing that  (he  will  be  configned  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  man 
who  will  give  the  price  that  her  parents  have  fixed  upon  her 
charms.”  The  man  takes  a wife  becaufe  the  laws  of  the 
country  direft  him  to  do  fo,  and  cuftom  has  made  it  indif- 
penfable  ; and  a woman  after  marriage  continues  to  be  the 
fame  piece  of  inanimate  furniture  file  always  was  in  her 
father’s  houfe.  She  fuffers  no  indignity,  nor  does  (he  feel 
anyjealoufy  or  dilturbance  when  her  hufband  brings  into 
the  fame  houfe  a fecond  or  a third  woman.  Although 
polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  government,  yet  few  take  the 
advantage  of  it.  Nine-tenths  of  the  community  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  rear  the  offspring  of  one  woman  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands ; fuch,  therefore,  are  neither  in  circumftances, 
nor  probably  feel  much  inclination  to  purchafe  a fecond. 
The  unfociable  diftance  which  the  law  prefcribes  to  be  ob- 
ferved  between  the  fexes,.and  the  cool  and  indifferent  manner 
of  bargaining  for  a wife,  are  not  calculated  to  produce  nu- 
merous inllances  of  criminal  intercourfe.  Thefe,  however, 
fometimes  happen,  and  the  weight  of  punifhment  always  lies 
heavieft  on  the  woman.  The  hufband  finds  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a fentence  of  divorce,  after  which  he  may  fell  her 
for  a flave,  and  thus  redeem  a part  at  leaft  of  his  pur- 
chafe-money.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  cafe  a wife  fhould 
elope  ; but  if  a young  girl  fhould  chance  to  lofe  what  is 
juftiy  held  to  be  the  moil;  valuable  part  of  female  reputation, 
ihe  is  fent  to  market  by  her  parents,  and  publicly  fold  for 
a flave.  In  cafes  of  mutual  difiike,  or  incompatibility  of 
temper,  the  woman  is  generally  fent  back  to  her  parents. 
The  prohibition  againft  the  frequent  intercourfe  with  modeft 
females,  for  there  ie  public  women  in  every  great  city,  is 
not  attended  here  with  the  effedl  of  rendering  the  purfuit 
more  eager ; it  feems  even  to  have  the  contrary  effedl,  of 
promoting  that  fort  of  conne&ion,  which,  being  one  of  the 
greateft  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  will  ever  be  con- 
fidered  by  an  enlightened  people  as  th.e  firft  of  moral  crimes, 
a connexion  that  finks  the  man  infinitely  below  the  brute. 
The  commiffion  of  this  deteftable  and  unnatural  adt  is  at- 
tended with  fo  little  fenfe  of  fhame,  that  many  of  the  firft 
officers  of  itate  feem  to  make  no  hefitation  in  publicly  avow- 
ing A-  Each  of  thefe  officers  is  conftantly  attended  by  his 
pipe-bearer,  who  is  generally  a handfome  boy,  from  14  to 
ib  years  of  age,  and  is  always  well  dreffed,  the  reafon  of 
which  is  too  obvious,  to  bye-ftanders,  to  be  mifinter* 
preted. 

The  ftate  of  domeftic  feciety  in  China  is  ill  calculated 
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to  promote  the  affedtion  and  kindnefs  which  children  feel 
for  their  parents  in  many  countries.  A tyrant  to  command, 
and  a flave  to  obey,  are  found  in  every  family  ; and  if  the  a&s 
of  kindnefs  and  attention  that  create  mutual  endearments  be 
wanting  among  the  members  of  the  fame  family  living  under 
the  fame  roof,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expedt  to  find  them  in 
the  large  fphere  of  public  life  ; and  in  fa dh  there  are  no 
friendly  focieties,  nor  meetings,  to  talk  over  the  tranfadlions 
and  the  news  of  the  day.  Thefe  can  only  take  place  in  s 
free  government.  A Chinefc,  having  fimfiied  his  daily  em- 
ployment, ret’res  to  his  folitary  apartment.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a fort  of  public  houfes  where  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple refort  for  their  cup  of  tea  ; but.luch  places  are  not  fre- 
quented for  the  fake  of  company  . Whenever  a few  Chincfe 
meet  together,  it  is  generally  for  the  purpofe  of  gaming,  or 
to  eat  a kettle  of  boil:  d r;ce,  or  drink  a pot  of  tea,  or  fmoke  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  The  upper  ranks  indulge  at  home  in  the 
ufe  of  opium,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  though  it  is 
ftridfly  prohibited  by  law.  It  is,  however,  too  expenhve 
to  be  ufed  by  the  common  people.  The  young  have  no  oc- 
eafional  affemblies  for  the  purpofe  of  dancing,  and  ofexercif- 
ing  themfelves  in  feats  of  adfivity,  which  in  Europe  are  at- 
tended with  the  happieft  effedfs.  The  firft  day  of  the  new 
year,  and  a few  fucceeding  days,  are  the  only  holidays  that 
are  obferved  by  the  working  part  of  the  community.  On 
thefe  the  pooreft  peafant  makes  a point  of  procuring  new 
cloaths  for  himfelf  and  his  family;  they  pay  vifits  to  their 
friends  and  relations,  interchange  civilities  and  compliments, 
make  and  receive  prefents ; and  the  officers  of  government, 
and  the  higher  ranks,  give  feafts  and  entertainments;  but 
even  in  thefe  there  is  nothing  that  bears  the  refemblance  of 
conviviality.  The  guefls  never  partake  together  of  the  fame 
fervice  of  difhes,  but  each  has  frequently  a feparate  table  ; 
the  eyes  of  all  muff  conftantly  be  kept  on  the  mafter  of  the 
feaft,  to  watch  his  motions,  and  to  obferve  every  morfel  he 
puts  into  his  mouth,  and  every  time  he  lifts  the  cup  to  his 
lips  (for  a Chinefe  of  good  breeding  can  neither  eat  nor 
drink  without  a particular  ceremony),  to  which  the  guefts 
muft  pay  attention.  If  a perfon  invited  fhould  be  prevented 
from  attending,  the  portion  of  dinner  that  was  intended  for 
him  is  fent  in  proceffion  to  his  own  houfe  ; it  is  even  cufto- 
mary  to  fend  after  the  gueft  the  remains  of  his  dinner. 
Whatever  may  be  the  occafion  of  bringing  together  a few 
idlers,  they  feldom  part  without  trying  their  luck  at  fome 
game  of  chance,  for  which  a Chinefe  is  never  nnprepared. 
He  rarely  goes  abroad  without  a pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket, 
or  a pair  of  dice;  both  of  thefe  are  different  from  fimilar  ar- 
ticles elfewhere ; their  cards  are  much  more  numerous  than 
ours,  and  their  games  much  more  complicated.  They  fome- 
tirries  play  at  chefs,  which  appears  to  be  effentially  different 
from  that  game  as  played  in  other  Oriental  nations.  The 
fpirit  of  gaming  is  fo  univerfal,  in  moft  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  that,  in  almoft  every  bye  corner,  groups  are  to  be' 
found  playing  at  cards  or  throwing  dice.  They  are  accufed 
of  even  flaking  their  wives  and  children  on  the  hazard  of  a 
die.  One  of  their  moft  favourite  fports  is  cock-fighting, 
which  is  as  eagerly  purfued  by  tl}e  upper  claffes  in  China,  as 
it  continues  to  be  by  thofe  in  a fimilar  fituation  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe.  The  training  of  quails  for  the  fame  cruel 
purpofe  of  butchering  each  other,  furnifhes  abundance  of 
employment  for  the  idle  and  diffipattd.  They  have  even 
extended  their  inquiries  after  fighting  animals  into  the  in- 
fe£t  tribe,  in  which  they  have  difeoverrd  a fpecies  of  gryllus, 
or  locuft,  that  will  attack  each  other  with  fuch  ferocity,  as 
feldom  to  quit  their  hold  without  bringing  away,  at  the  fame 
time,  a limb  of  their  antagonift.  Thefe  little  creatures  are 
kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages ; and  the  cuftom  of  making  them 
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devour  each  other  is  fo  common,  that  during  the  ftimmer 
months  fcarcely  a boy  is  feen  without  his  cage  and  grafs- 
hoppers. 

Anotlier  trait  in  the  Chinefe  character,  which  muff  not 
be  paffed  over,  is  the  horrid  praftice  of  infanticide,  tolerated 
by  cutlom,  and  allowed  by  government ; becaufe  where  the 
legiflature  does  not  interfere  to  prevent  crimes,  it  may  be  faid 
to  lend  them  countenance.  The  laws  of  China  do  not  indeed 
fuppofe  fuch  an  unnatural  crime  to  exiil,  and  have  therefore 
provided  no  punifhment  for  it.  They  have  left  the  child 
entirely  to  the  dilpofal  of  the  father,  concluding,  that  if  lv.s 
feelings  will  not  prevent  him  from  do;ng  it  an  injury,  no 
other  confideration  will.  Thus,  though  the  commiffion  of 
infanticide  be  frequent  in  China,  it  is  confiaCred  as  more 
prudent  to  wink  at  it,  as  an  inevitable  evil,  which  natural 
affetlion  will  better  correct  than  penal  flatutes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, tacitly  confidered  as  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  police 
of  Peking,  to  employ  certain  perfon3  to  go  their  rounds  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  with  carts,  in  order  to  pick  up 
fuch  bodies  of  infants  as  may  have  been  thrown  into  the 
ftreets  in  the  courfe  of  the  night.  No  inquiries  are  made, 
but  the  bodies  are  carried  to  a common  pit  without  the  city 
wails,  into  which  all  thofe  that  may  be  living,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  are  dead,  are  faid  to  be  thrown  promifeuoufly. 
The  number  of  children  thus  inhumanly  flaughtered,  in  the 
courfe  of  a year,  is  differently  ftated  by  different  authors, 
fome  making  it  about  to  and  others  30,000  in  the  whole 
empire.  Mr.  Barrow  thinks  the  truth  may  probably  lie  in  the 
mean  of  thefe  extremes.  He  concludes  that  about  24  infants 
pre  on  an  average  daily  deftroyed  in  Peking,  where  it  is  fup- 
pofed  about  an  equal  number  are  expofed,  to  that  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  How  very  weak  then,  fays  he,  muff 
be  the  boafted  filial  affedlion  of  the  Chinefe  for  their  parents, 
when  they  fcruple  not  to  become  the  murderers  of  their 
own  children,  towards  whom,  according  tp  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  the  force  of  affeilion  will  ever  be  ftronger, 
than  for  thofe,  whom  the  laws  of  China,  in  preference,  have 
commanded  to  be  protedled  and  fupported  when  rendered 
incapable  of  affilfing  themfelves.  Hence,  and  from  other 
fadts,  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervations,  he  infers  that 
filial  piety,  among  the  Chinefe,  may  rather  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  an  ancient  precept,  carrying  with  it  the 
weight  of  a pofitive  law  than  the  effedf  of  fentiment. 
Thefe  unfavourable  features,  in  the  charadter  of  a people 
whofe  natural  difpofition  is  neither  ferocious  nor  morofe, 
but  on  the  contrary  mild,  obliging,  and  cheerful,  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  habits  in  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  to  the  heavy  hand  of  power,  perpetually  hang- 
ing over  them.  That  this  is  the  cafe  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  condudt  and  charadler  of  thofe  who  have  from 
time  to  time  emigrated  into  other  countries,  where  they  are 
not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  honelly  than  for  their  peaceable 
and  induftrious  habits.  In  thefe  places  it  appears  alfo  that 
their  quicknefs  at  invention  is  not  furpaffed  by  accuracy  of 
imitation.  The  exterior  deportment  of  every  clafs  in  China 
is  uncommonly  decent,  and  all  their  manners  mild  and  en- 
gaging ; but  even  thefe,  among  perfons  of  any  rank,  are 
confidered  as  objedts  worthy  of  the  interference  of  the  le- 
giflature ; hence  it  follows  that  they  are  ceremonious  with- 
out fincerity,  ftudious  of  the  forms  only  of  politenefs,  with- 
out either  the  eafe  or  elegance  of  good-breeding.  An  in- 
ferior makes  a fham  attempt  to  fall  on  his  knee3  before  his 
fuperior,  and  the  latter  afFedts  a flight  motion  to  raife  him. 
A common  falutation  has  its  mode  preferibed  by  the  court 
of  ceremonies ; and  any  negledl  or  default  in  a plebeian  to- 
wards his  fuperior  is  punifhable  by  corporal  chaftifement,  and 
in  men  in  office  by  degradation  or  fnfpenlion.  In  a govern* 
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merit  where  every  rtiaii  ta  liable  to  be  made  a (lave,  where 
every  man  is  fubjedf  to  be  flogged  with  the  bamboo,  where 
he  is  compelled  to  thank  the  tyrant  on  his  knees  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  to  corredt  his  morals,  high  notions  of 
honour,  or  even  of  common  honelly,  cannot  be  expected 
Such  a fyllern  i3  well  calculated  to  exclude  and  obliterate 
every  notion  of  the  dignity  of  hitman  nature.  A fiave  in 
fadl  cannot  be  dishonoured,  the  vices  of  fuch  a condition  are 
innumerable,  and  they  appear  on  all  occafions : a Chinefe 
merchant  will  cheat,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  him  the 
means,  becaufe  he  is  confidered  incapable  of  adding  honeftly  -. 
a Chinefe  peafant  will  Ileal  whenever  he  can  do  it  without 
danger  of  being  detedfed  ; becaufe  the  punifhment  is  only 
the  bamboo,  to  which  he  is  daily  liable;  and  a Chinefe 
prince,  or  a prime  minifter,  will  extort  the  property  of  the 
fubjedf,  and  apply  it  to  his  private  ufe  whenever  he  thinks 
he  can  do  it  with  impunity.  The  only  check  upon  the  ra- 
pacity of  men  in  power,  is  the  influence  of  fear,  ariling 
from  the  pofTibility  of  detedfion.  The  love  of  honour,  the 
dread  of  ffiame,  and  a fenfe  of  juftice  feem  to  be  equally  un- 
felt by  the  majority  of  men  in  office.  Mr.  Barrow  produces 
a variety  of  inltances  to  prove  that  the  charadler  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  is  generally  defedlive  in  thefe  reipedls;  and  he  fays  that 
the  refined  knavery  difplayed  by  Chinefe  merchants  in  their 
dealings  with  Europeans,  and  the  tricks  that  they  play  off 
in  their  tranfadlions  with  one  another,  are  well  known  to 
moll  nations,  and  proverbial  in  their  own.  A merchant, 
with  them,  is  confidered  as  the  lowefl  charadler  in  the  coun- 
try, as  a man  that  will  cheat  if  he  can,  and  whofe  trade  it  is 
to  create,  and  then  fupply  artificial  wants.  To  this  general 
charadler,  an  exception  is  due  to  thofe  merchants,  who,  add- 
ing under  the  immediate  fandfion  of  government,  have  always 
been  remarked  for  their  liberality  and  accuracy  in  their  deal* 
ings  with  Europeans  trading  to  Canton.  The  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  Chinefe  charadler  feems  to  be  more  in  the  fyftem 
of  government,  than  in  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the 
people. 

The  Tartars,  by  alfuming  the  drefs,  the  manners,  and  the 
habits  of  the  Chinefe,  are  fcarcely  diilinguifhable  from  them 
in  their  external  appearance  ; and  if  any  phylical  difference 
exills  it  feems  to  be  in  ftature  only.  The  Chinefe  are  rather 
taller  and  of  a more  fiender  and  delicate  form  than  the 
Tartars,  who  are  in  general  fhort,  thick,  and  robull.  The 
fmall  eye,  elliptical  at  the  end  next  to  the  nofe,  is  a pre- 
dominating feature  both  in  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe  coun- 
tenance; they  have  hoth  the  fame  high  cheek  bones  and 
pointed  chins,  which  with  the  cultom  of  (having  off  the  hair 
gives  to  the  head  the  Ihape  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  natu- 
ral colour  both  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  feems  to  be  that 
tint  between  a fair  and  a dark  complexion,  and  the  (hades  of 
this  complexion  are  deeper,  or  lighter,  according  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
The  women  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  labour  in  the  fields  or 
who  dwell  in  veffels,  are  almoft  invariably  coarfe,ill  featured, 
and  of  a deep  complexion,  very  like  that  of  a Hottentot. 
Among  the  men,  thofe  who  are  bed  dreffed  wear  a fort  of 
velvet  cap  on  their  heads  ; a firort  jacket  clofe  buttoned  round 
the  neck  and  folded  acrofs  the  bread,  the  fleeves  remarkably 
wide  ; the  materials,  cotton  cloth  ; black,  blue,  or  browa 
filk;  or  European  camblet ; they  wear  quilted  petticoats  and 
black  fatin  boots.  The  common  people  are  dreffed  in  large 
draw  hats,  blue  or  black  cotton  frocks,  wide  cotton  trowfers, 
and  (hoes  made  of  draw  ; fome  have  coarfe  (lockings  of 
cotton  cloth  ; the  legs  of  others  are  naked,  and  a fingle  pair 
of  drawers  conllitutes  the  whole  cloathing  of  a great  portion 
of  the  crowd.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  indeed  in 
mod  parts  of  the  country,  bunches  of  large  artificial  flowers, 
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of  different  colours,  are  {luck  in  the  jet  black  hair  of  the 
women,  which  is  {"crewed  up  clofe  behind,  and  folded  into  a 
knot  acrofs  the  crown  of  the  head.  Two  bodkins  of  filver, 
hrafs,  or  iron,  are  confpicuoufly  placed  behind  the  head  in 
the  form  of  an  oblique  crofs.  Their  faces  and  necks  are 
daubed  with  white  paint,  the  eye-brows  are  blackened,  and  on 
the  centre  of  the  lower  lip,  and  at  the  point  of  the  chin,  are 
two  fpots  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  wafer,  of  a deep  vermillion 
colour.  A blue  frock  like  that  of  the  men,  reaching  in 
fome  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  others  to  the  knee,  is 
ahnoft  univerfal.  A pair  of  wide  trowfers  of  different  colours 
are  extended  a little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  they  are 
drawn  clofe,  the  better  to  difplay  an  ancle  and  a foot  which, 
for  fingularity  at  leaft,  may  challenge  the  whole  world. 
This  difforted  member  confifts  of  a foot  that  has  been 
cramped  in  its  growth  to  the  length  of  four  or  live  inches, 
and  an  ancle  that  is  generally  fwollen  in  the  fame  proportion 
that  the  foot  is  diminifhed.  The  little  (hoe  is  as  fine  as 
tinfel  and  tawdry  can  make  it,  and  the  ancle  is  bandaged 
round  with  party-coloured  cloths  ornamented  with  fringe 
and  taffels : with  fuch  a leg  and  foot  thus  dreffed  out  they 
are  confidered  in  China  fuperlatively  beautiful.  This  mon- 
ftrous  fafhion  of  cramping  the  growth  of  the  feet  has  been 
attributed  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  men.  The  fafnion  is, 
however,  at  prefent  fo  univerfal,  that  any  deviation  from  it 
is  confidered  as  difgraceful.  Upon  the  principle  of  being 
thought  faperior  to  others,  the  men  of  learning,  as  they  call 
themfelves,  fuffer  the  nails  of  their  little  fingers  to  grow, 
fometimes  to  the  length  of  three  inches,  for  the  foie  pur- 
pofe  of  demonftrating  the  impoffibility  of  their  being  em- 
ployed in  any  fort  of  manual  labour  ; and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  perhaps,  the  ladies  of  China  may  be  induced  to 
continue  the  cu  (lorn  of  maiming  their  female  infants  in  order 
that  they  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  peafantry, 
who  in  moll  of  the  provinces  are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  field.  The  interior  wrappers  of  the  ladies’ 
feet  are  faid  to  be  feldom  changed,  a cullom  that  conveys 
no  favourable  idea  of  Chinefe  cleanlinef3  ; this,  indeed,  forms 
no  part  of  their  character  ; the  comfort  of  clean  linen,  or 
frequent  change  of  under  garments,  is  equally  unknown  to 
the  fovereign  and  the  peafant.  A fort  of  thin  coarfe  filks 
fupplies  the  place  of  cotton  or  linen,  next  the  {kin,  among  the 
upper  ranks  ; but  the  common  people  wear  a coarfe  kind  of 
cotton  cloth.  Thefe  veffments  are  rarely  removed  for  the 
purpofeof  walking;  the  confequence  is  an  abundant  increafe 
of  thofe  vermin,  to  the  production  of  which  filthinefsis  found 
to  be  favourable.  The  highell  officers  of  Hate  make  no 
hefitation  of  calling  their  attendants  in  public  to  feek  in 
their  necks  for  thofe  troublefome  animals,  which  when 
caught  they  put  between  their  teeth.  They  carry  no 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  but  make  ufe  of  fmall  fquare  pieces 
of  paper,  which  their  attendants  have  ready  prepared  for 
the  purpofe.  They  fleep  at  night  in  the  fame  cloaths  they 
wear  by  day;  their  bodies  are  as  feldom  wafhed  as  their 
articles  ©f  drefs.  At  their  meals  they  make  no  ufe  of  table 
linen,  and  eat  without  knife,  fork,  or  fpoon  ; a pair  of 
fmall  ‘fticks,  or  the  quills  of  a porcupine,  are  the  only  fubfti- 
tutes  or  thefe  convenient  articles ; and  a Chinefe,  if  his  rank 
enables  him,  lies  down  to  fleep  as  foon  as  he  has  noiffied  his 
lonely  meal.  There  are  no  inns  in  any  part  of  this  vail  empire, 
that  is,  no  inhabited  and  furniffied  houfes  where  a traveller 
may  purchafe  thofe  refrefhments  of  which  he  Hands  in  need. 
What  they  call  inns  are  mean  hovels,  confiding  of  bare 
walls,  where,  perhaps,  a paffenger  may  procure  a cup  of 
tea  for  a piece  of  copper  money,  and  permiffion  topafs  the 
night,  but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  comfort  which  fuch 
places  afford.  The  practice  nde;d  of  journeying  by  land 


is  fo  rare,  that  no  houfe  of  decent  accommodation  could 
be  fupported  by  the  occafional  vifits  of  travellers.  The 
officers  of  Hate  invariably  make  ufe  of  the  conveniences 
which  the  temples  afford,  as  being  the  bed  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Buildings  and  Furniture  of  the  Chinefe.  The  Chinefe 
buildings,  even  public  monuments,  and  the  emperor’s  pa- 
laces, ilrike  more  by  their  extent  than  their  magnificence. 
The  imperial  palace  at  Peking  may  be  compared  to  a large 
city  : thofe  of  the  princes,  principal  mandarins,  and  people 
of  great  fortune,  contain  four  or  five  outer  courts,  in  each 
of  which  is  a feparate  building  with  three  gates  ; that  in  the 
middle  is  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  is  decorated  with 
two  marble  lions,  which  are  placed  on  either  fide  of  it.  The 
halls  fet  apart  for  receiving  vifits  are  neat,  and  provided 
with  feats,  and  other  plain  furniture,  but  nothing  can  be 
perceived  in  them  which  marks  either  magnificence  or  gran- 
deur. The  apartment  in  which  they  entertain  their  friends 
is  equally  plain  and  fimple.  Thofe  fet  apart  for  their  wo- 
men and  children  are  inacceffible  to  every  dranger,  even  the 
mod  intimate  friend  of  the  mader  of  the  houfe.  The  Chi- 
nefe gardens  are  laid  out  in  a peculiar  dyle.  In  thefe  are 
groves,  ponds,  artificial  mountains  and  rocks,  and  winding 
alleys,  which  conduCt  to  different  points  of  view,  each  of 
which  prefents  a new  objcCt.  The  Chinefe  are  fond  of 
every  thing  that  is  gigantic  : with  them  the  beauty  of  a co- 
lumn confifts  in  its  fize  and  height ; and  that  of  a hall  in  its 
extent.  Two  provinces,  viz.  Chan-tong  and  Kiang-nan, 
abound  with  excellent  marble,  and  in  quantities  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  reft  of  the  empire ; but  the  Chinefe  are  neither 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  it  properly,  nor  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  purpofes  of  building.  They  generally  em- 
ploy it  in  conftru&ing  bridges,  for  threftiolds  to  the  doors, 
and  to  pave  their  ftreets,  where  any  of  them  are  paved. 
Some  triumphal  arches,  temples,  and  pagodas,  are,  how- 
ever, built  of  it,  but  without  art  or  tafte.  The  Chinefe  ex- 
hibit but  little  attention  in  ornamenting  and  em'oelliffiing 
the  interior  part  of  their  houfes  : they  have  neither  mirrors, 
tapeftry,  nor  gilding.  They,  befide-,  receive  no  vifits  but  in  a 
particular  hall,  which  is  fituated  in  the  front  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  before  every  other  apartment,  for  the  purpofeof  prevent- 
ing thofe  who  are  admitted  into  it  from  having  any  commu- 
nication with  the  inner  apartment.  Its  ornaments  confift  of 
large  lanterns  made  of  painted  filk,  which  are  fufpended 
from  the  ceiling,  tables  and  other  furniture,  which  are  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a moll  beautiful  varnidi  fo  tranfparent, 
thac  the  veins  o{  the  wood  may  be  feen  through  it,  and  fo 
bright  and  fhining,  that  it  reflects  different  objeCts,  like 
filvered  glafs.  The  fort  of  tapeilry  manufactured  in  China 
is  of  white  fatin,  on  which  are  wrought  birds,  flowers,  land- 
fcapes,  &c.  Sometimes  they  contain,  in  large  characters,  a 
few  moral  fentences,  which  generally  compofe  a kind  of  enig- 
ma. Poor  people  are  contented  with  whitening  the  walls  of 
their  apartments;  others  cover  them  with  that  fort  of  paper 
which  is  brought  from  China,  and  which  people  of  fortune, 
in  Europe,  ufed  formerly  to  employ  in  ornamenting  fome 
part  of  their’s.  The  beds  <f  the  rich  are  furnilhed 
in  winter  with  curtains  of  double  fatin,  and  in  fummer  of 
plain  whde  taffety,  interfperfed  with  flowers,  birds,  and 
trees : fometimes  they  are  compofed  only  of  very  fine  gauze, 
which  keeps  out  gnats  and  motquitoes,  and  leaves  a free  pafr 
fage  for  the  air.  The  pods  of  thefe  beds  are  gilt,  painted 
and  ornamented  with  what  they  denominate  fc.ulptiire.  The 
common  people  ufe  curtains  ouly  of  linen,  and  plain  mat- 
treffes,  ftuffed  with  cotton;  in  the  northern  provinces  they 
fleep  upon  beds  conftructed  of  brick.  Thefe  Angular  beds 
are  larger  or  fmaller  in.  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fa- 
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roily.  They  are  kept  warm  by  means  of  a fmall  Rove. 
Thofe  who  are  able  place  on  the  bricks  a kind  of  mattrefs. 
In  the  morning  this  is  removed,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by 
a carpet,  or  mat ; the  bed  then  becomes  a fort  of  couch,  up- 
on which  the  whole  family  fit  and  work.  At  the  doves  the 
poor  people  drefs  their  meat  and  warm  their  tea  and  other 
liquors,  for,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  they  ne- 
ver drink  any  thing  cold.  In  the  houfes  of  the  great  the  Roves 
are  built  in  the  wall,  and  the  fire  is  lighted  from  the  outfide. 

Language  and  Literature.  The  Chinefe  language  is  not 
only  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  the  univerfe,  but  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  language  of  the  early  ages,  which  is  Rill  fpoken 
and  living:  it  is  indeed  as  extraordinary,  as  the  people  who 
fpeak  it,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  known  lan- 
guage. Its  genius  is  fuch  that  no  laws  of  analogy  can  com- 
prehend it.  It  has  no  alphabet,  and  the  words  which  com- 
pofe  itconfift  of  one  fy liable  only,  and  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber. Thefe  words  always  remain  the  fame  ; that  is  to  fay, 
monofyllables,  even  when  two  are  united  to  fignify  one  (in- 
gle thing : whether  they  are  written  or  pronounced,  they 
remain  always  feparate  and  diftinft,  and  are  never  blended 
into  one.  Thefe  monofyllables  never  produce  but  one 
found.  When  they  are  written  by  the  European  alphabet, 
they  begin  by  the  letters  cb,  teb,  f,  g or  j,  i,  b,  /,  m,  n,  ng, 
p,  s,  ts , v,  on  ; the  final  letters  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  oi,  ou,  u,  l,  n, 
gu.  The  middle  of  Chinefe  words  confiRs  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  which  produce  only  one  found,  and  are  always 
pronounced  as  monofyllables.  The  Chinefe  language  con- 
tains only  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  primary  and  radi- 
cal words  ; though  fome  dictionaries  make  them  amount  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Thefenfe  of  thefe  primitive 
words  may  be  multiplied  almoft  without  end,  by  the  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  accents,  infleftion3,  and  afpirations  ufed, 
and  by  other  changes  of  the  voice  which  pronounces  them. 
The  nice  dillinftions  between  the  tones  and  accents  of  words, 
nearly  refembling  each  other  in  found,  but  varying  much  in 
fenfe,  require  a great  nicety  of  ear  to  difiinguilh,  and  of  vo- 
cal powers  to  render  them  ex  aft.  To  fucceed  in  making 
thofe  diRinftions  perfcftly,  a Rranger  (hould  begin  to  learn 
them  at  an  eariy  age,  while  his  organs  are  flexible  and  acute. 
Synonymous  words  are  frequently  introduced  into  Chinefe 
dialogues  to  prevent  any  doubt  about  the  fenfe'.  If,  how- 
ever, in  an  intricate  difeufiion  any  uncertainty  fhould  (hill 
remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  a particular  expreffion,  recourfe 
is  had  to  the  criterion  of  tracing,  with  the  finger  in  the  air, 
the  form  of  the  charafter,  and  thus  completely  afeertaining 
at  once  whac  was  meant  to  be  exprefled.  In  the  Chineie 
language  there  are  not  many  minute  rules  of  grammar,  con- 
jugation or  declenfion.  There  is  no  necefiity  of  diflinguifii- 
ing  fubitantives,  adjeftives,  or  verbs  ; nor  any  accordance 
of  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  in  a Chinefe  fentence.  The 
beginning  or  end  of  words  is  not  altered  as  it  is  in  the  Greek 
verb,  by  the  times  of  performing  the  aftion  meant  to  be  ex- 
prefled, or  the  cafes  in  which  the  tilings  mentioned  are  in- 
tended to  be  placed.  A very  few  particles  denote  the  part, 
the  prefent,  and  the  future ; nor  are  thofe  auxiliaries  em- 
ployed, when  the  intended  time  may  be  otherwife  inferred 
with  certainty.  The  plural  number  is  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a word,  without  which  the  Angular  is  always  implied. 
Neither  the  memory,  nor  the  organs  of  fpeech,  are  bur- 
thened  with  the  pronunciation  of  more  founds  to  exprefs  ideas, 
than  are  abfolutely  -neceffary  to  mark  their  difference.  A 
tingle  fy liable  always  expreffes  a complete  idea,  and  may  be 
founded  by  an  European  conf  nant  preceding  a vowel,  lome- 
time6  followed  by  a liquid.  Such  an  order  of  words  ren- 
ders the  language  foft  and  harmonious  as  the  Italian,  from 
the  rarity  of  confonants,  and  the  frequency  of  its  vowd 


terminations.  There  is  in  the  Chinefe  a certain  order  or  fet- 
tled fyntax  in  the  fucceffion  of  words  in  the  fame  fentence  : 
a fucceffion  fixed  by  cuflom  differently  in  different  languages. 
The  formation  of  Chinefe  fentencesis  often  the  fimpleft  and 
mofl  artlcfs  poffible,  and  fuch  as  may  naturally  have  occurred 
at  the  origin  of  fociety.  A fimple  charafter  repeated, 
Rands  fometimes  for  more  than  one  of  the  objects  which  tin- 
gly  it  denotes  ; and  fometimes  for  a colleftive  quantity  of 
the  fame  thing.  The  charafter  of  moo,  fingly,  is  a tree  ; re- 
peated, is  a thicket;  and  tripled,  is  a forelt.  In  Chinefe 
there  are  fcarcely  fifteen  hundred  diltinft  founds.  In  the 
written  language  there  are,  atlealt,  eighty  thoufand  charac- 
ters, or  different  forms  of  letters. 

The  Chinefe  charafters  are  divided  into  fix  forts  ; the  firft 
exhibiting  the  fhape  or  image  of  fentible  things  ; the  fecond 
indicating  the  objeft  by  fome  vifible  addition  to  the  fhape 
orfymbol;  the  third  affociating  two  charafters  to  exprefs 
an  objeft,  which  neither  will  denote  feparately ; the  fourth 
expreffing  a found,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deftft  of  the  fi- 
gure, as  ya  adjoined  to  the  figure  of  a bird,  to  reprefent  a 
duck,  &c. ; the  fifth  being  a metaphorical  application  of 
their  charafters,  by  which  their  language  acquires  a force  and 
vivacity  of  colouring  peculiar  to  itftlf,  but  at  the  fame  time 
rendering  it  extremely  obfeure  ; the  fixth  extending  the  pri- 
mitive fenfe  of  a charafter,  fo  that  the  fame  charafter  may 
denote  a verb  or  adverb,  anadjeftive  or  fubfiantive.  Thefe 
charafters  have  been  reprefented  by  fome  learned  writers  for 
fenfible  things,  and  fymbols  for  mental  objefts,  which  are 
tied  to  no  found,  and  may  be  read  in  every  tongue  ; and  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  moA  remote  antiquity, 
when  their  charafters,  which  are  now  abbreviated  and  disfi- 
gured, might  have  been  more  fimple  and  natural.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lix.  p.  489. 

The  charafters  of  the  Chinefe  language  were  originally 
traced,  in  molt  inRances,  with  a view  to  exprefs  either  real 
images,  or  the  allegorical  ligns  of  ideas  : a circle,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  fun,  and  a crelcent  for  the  moon.  A man  wa3 
reprefented  by  an  ereft  figure,  with  lines  to  mark  the  extre- 
mities. The  difficulty  and  tedioufnefs  of  imitation,  foou 
occalioned  a change  to  trails  more  fimple,  and  more  quickly 
traced.  A faint  refemblance,  however,  Rill  remains,  in  a few 
inRances,  of  the  original  forms  in  the  prefent  hieroglyphic 
charafters  : and  a gradation  of  their  changes  is  traced  in 
feveral  Chinefe  books.  Not  above  half  a dozen  of  the  pre- 
fent  charafters  confill  each  of  a Angle  line ; but  molt  of 
them  confiR  of  many,  and  a few  even  of  feventy  different 
Itrokes.  A certain  connexion  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  written  charafters  of  the  Chinefe;  as  i: 
it  had  been  originally  formed  upon  a fyfiem  to  take  place  at 
once,  and  not  to  grow  up,  as  other  languages,  by  flow  and. 
difiant  intervals.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  charafters, 
each  confiding  of  a few  lines,  are  made  to  mark  the  princi- 
pal objefts  of  nature.  Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  ge- 
nera or  roots  of  language,  in  which  every  other  word  or 
fpecies,  in  a fyliematic  fenfe,  is  referred  to  its  proper  genus. 
The  heart  is  a genus,  of  which  the  reprefentation  of  a curve 
line  approaches  fomewhat  to  the  form  of  the  objeft,  and 
the  fpecies  referable  to  it,  include  all  the  fentiments,  paf- 
fions,  and  affections,  that  agitate  the  human  breaA.  Each 
fpecies  is  accompanied  by  lome  mark  denoting  the  genus, 
or  “ heart.”  Under  the  genus  “ hand”  are  arranged  molt 
trades  and  manual  exercifes.  Under  the  genus  “word,” 
every  fort  of  fpeech,  Rudy,  writing,  underflanding,  and 
debate.  A horizontal  line  marks  a unit ; eroded  by  ano- 
ther line  it  Rands  for  ten.  The  five  elements,  of  which  the 
Chinefe  fuppofe  all  bodies  in  nature  to  be  compounded,  form 
fo  many  genera,  each  of  which  comprehends  under  it  a great 
4(^2  number 
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number  of  fpecies.  As  in  every  compound  character  or 
fpecies,  the  abridged  mark  of  the  genus  is  difcernible,  a per- 
fon  is  foon  enabled  to  confult  the  Chinefe  didiionary,  in 
which  thefe  characters  are  arranged  under  their  proper  ge- 
nera. The  characters  of  the  genera  are  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dictionary,  in  an  order,  which,  like  that  of 
the  alphabet,  is  invariable,  and  foon  becomes  familiar  to  the 
learner.  The  fpecies  under  each  genus  follow  each  other, 
according  to  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  which  each  confifts, 
independently  of  the  one  or  few  which  ferve  to  point  out 
the  genu0.  The  fpecies  wanted  is  thus  foon  found  out,  and 
its  meaning  and  pronunciation  are  given  through  other  words 
in  common  ufe,  the  firft  of  which  denotes  its  fignification, 
and  the  other  its  found.  When  no  one  word  is  found  to 
render  exactly  the  fame  found,  it  is  communicated  by  two 
words,  with  marks  to  inform  the  inquirer,  that  the  confonant 
of  the  firft  word,  and  the  vowel  of  the  fecond,  joined  toge- 
ther, form  the  precife  found  wanting.  The  compolition  of 
many  of  the  Chinefe  characters  often  difplays  conliderable 
ingenuity,  and  ferves  to  give  an  infight  into  the  opinion  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  character  expreffive  of  happi- 
nefs,  includes  abridged  marks  of  land,  the  fource  of  their 
phyfica'l,  and  of  children,  that  of  their  moral,  enjoyments. 
This  character,  embellifhed  in  a variety  of  ways,  is  hung  up 
in  almolt  every  houfe. 

Upon  the  formation,  changes,  and  allufions  of  compound 
characters,  the  Chinefe  have  publifhed  many  thoufand  vo- 
lumes of  philological  learning.  No  where  does  criticifm 
more  abound,  or  is  more  ftriCt.  The  introduction  or  altera- 
tion of  a character  is  a ferious  undertaking,  and  feldom  fails 
to  meet  with  oppofition.  The  molt  ancient  writings  of  the 
Chinefe  are  (till  claffical  among  them.  The  language  Teems 
in  no  inftance  to  have  been  derived  from  or  mixed  with  any 
other.  The  written  feems  to  have  followed  the  oral  lan- 
guage, foon  after  the  men  who  fpoke  it  were  formed  into  a 
regular  fociety.  The  Chinefe  printed  character  is  the  fame 
as  is  ufed  in  molt  manufcripts,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  ftraig’nt 
lines  in  angular  pofitions,  as  molt  letters  are  in  ealtern 
tongues.  A running  hand  is  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  only  on 
trivial  occaiions,  or  for  private  notes,  for  the  eafe  and  expe- 
dition of  the  writer ; and  differs  from  the  other  as  much  as 
an  European  manufcript  does  from  print.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  ftudy  of  Chinefe  writings,  arifes  from  the 
general  exclufion  of  the  auxiliary  particles  of  colloquial  lan- 
guage, that  fix  a relation  between  indeclinable  words,  fuch  as 
are  all  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  language.  The  judgment  muft 
be  conftantly  exercifed  by  the  (Indent,  to  fupply  the  abfence 
of  fuch  affiltance.  That  judgment  muft  be  guided  by  atten- 
tion to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the 
Chinefe,  and  to  the  events  and  local  circumftances  of  the 
eountry,  to  which  the  allufions  of  language  perpetually  re- 
fer. The  Chinefe  characters  are  (ketches,  or  abridged 
figures ; and  a fentence  is  often  a ftring  of  metaphors.  The 
different  relations  of  life  are  not  marked  by  arbitrary  founds, 
fimply  conveying  the  idea  of  fuch  a connection,  but  the  qua- 
lities naturally  expeCted  to  arife  out  of  fuch  relation  become 
frequently  the  name  by  which  they  are  refpeCtively  known. 
Kindred,  for  example,  of  every  degree  is  thus  diftinguifhed, 
with  a minutenefs  unknown  in  other  languages.  That  of 
China  has  diftinCt  characters  for  every  modification  known 
by  them  of  objeCts  in  the  phyfical  and  intellectual  world. 
AbftraCt  terms  are  no  o^herwife  expreffed  by  the  Chinefe 
than  by  giving  to  each  the  name  of  the  mod  prominent  ob- 
jects to  which  it  might  be  applied,  which  is  hkewife  indeed 
generally  the  cafe  of  other  languages.  Among  the  Latins 
the  abftraCt  idea  of  virtue  was  expreffed  under  the  name  of 
virtus,  being  the  quality  moft.  efteemed  among  them,  as  filial 


piety  is  confidered  to  be  in  China.  The  words  of  an  alpha- 
betical language  being  formed  of  different  combinations  of 
letters,  each  with  a different  found  and  name,  whoever  knows 
and  combines  thefe  together,  may  read  the  word  without  the 
lead  knowledge  of  their  meaning  ; this,  however,  is  not  the 
cafe  with  hieroglyphic  language,  in  w'hich  each  character 
has  a found  annexed  to  it,  but  which  bears  no  certain  relation 
to  the  unnamed  lines  or  ftrokes,  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
Such  character  is  ftudied  and  beft  learned  by  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea  attached  to  it ; and  a dictionary  of 
hieroglyphics  is  lefs  a vocabulary  of  the  terms  of  one  lan- 
guage with  the  correfpondent  terms  in  another,  than  a Cy- 
clopaedia containing  explanations  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  re- 
prefented  by  fuch  hieroglyphics.  In  fuch  fenfe,  only,  can  the 
acquilition  of  Chinefe  words  be  juftly  faid  to  engrofs  moft  of 
the  time  of  men  of  learning  among  them.  Enough,  however, 
of  the  language  is  imperceptibly  acquired  by  every  native, 
and  may,  with  diligence,  be  attained  by  foreigners,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  literature  of  the  Chinefe.  In 
their  language  are  a multitude  of  books,  abounding 
in  ufeful  knowledge  ; but  the  higheft  clafs  confifts 
of  fve  works : one  of  which,  at  leaft,  every  Chinefe 
who  afpires  to  literary  fame  muft  diligently  perufe. 
The  firjl  is  purely  hiftorical,  containing  annals  of  the 
empire  from  2337  years  before  Chrift  ; it  is  entitled  Shuhing, 
and  a verfion  of  it  has  been  publifhed  in  France.  The  fecond 
claffical  work  of  the  Chinefe  contains  three  hundred  odes,  or 
fhort  poems,  in  praife  of  ancient  fovereigns  and  legiflators, 
or  defcriptive  of  ancient  manners,  and  recommending  an  imi- 
tation of  them  in  the  difcharge  of  all  public  and  domeftic  du- 
ties. They  abound  in  wife  maxims,  and  excellent  precepts, 
their  whole  doctrine  being  reducible  to  this  grand  rulev  “ that 
we  (hould  not  even  entertain  a thought  of  any  thing  bafe  or 
culpable.”  So  high  an  opinion  do  the  Chinefe  entertain  for 
this  work,  that  one  of  their  writers  afks,  “ Why,  my  fons, 
do  yow  not  ftudy  the  book  of  Odes  ? If  we  creep  on  the 
ground,  if  we  lie  ufelefs  and  inglorious,  thofe  poems  will 
raife  us  to  true  glory  : in  them  we  fee,  as  in  a mirror,  what 
may  beft  become  us,  and  what  will  be  unbecoming  ; by  their 
influence  we  (hall  be  made  focial,  affable,  benevolent : for,  a3 
mufic  combines  founds  in  juft  melody,  fo  the  ancient  poetry 
tempers  and  compofes  ourpaffions.  The  Odes  teach  us  our 
duty  to  our  parents  at  home,  and  abroad  to  our  prince  ; they 
inftruct  us  alfo  delightfully  in  the  various  productions  of  na- 
ture.” “ Haft,  thou  ftudied,”  faid  the  pliilofopher  to  his 
fon,  “ the  firft  of  the  three  hundred  odes  ? He  who  ftudies 
them  not,  refembles  a man  with  his  face  againft  a wall,  unable 
to  advance  a ftep  in  virtue  and  wifdom.”  Moft  of  thefe  odes 
are  three  thoufand  years  old.  The  work  is  printed  in  four 
volumes.  The  third  book  is  entitled  Y eking,  or  the  book 
of  changes,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Fo,  the  Hermes 
of  the  Eaft,  and  confiding  of  right  lines  varioufly  difpoftd; 
it  is,  however,  fcarcely  intelligible  to  the  moft  learned  manda- 
rins. Confucius,  himfelf,  being  diffatisfied  with  the  com- 
mentators upon  it,  intended  to  have  elucidated  it,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  The  ffth , or  Liki,  is  compiled  from  old 
monuments,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  the  Chinefe  ritual,  and  of 
tracts  on  moral  duties  ; but  the  fourth , entitled  Cbuug-Cieu, 
or  Spring  and  Autumn,  by  which  the  writer  meant  the  flou- 
rifhing  (tare  of  an  empire  under  a virtuous  monarch,  and  the 
fall  of  kingdoms  under  bad  governors,  is  an  interefting  work, 
to  every  nation.  The  Chinefe  have  their  ftanzas,  odes,  ele- 
gies, eclogues,  epigrams,  and  fatires.  The  common  people 
alfo  have  ballads  and  fongs  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Some  of 
the  molt  diftinguifhed  of  the  literati  have  even  thought  it  of 
importance  to  turn  into  verfe  the  celebrated,  maxims  of  mo- 
rality, 
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ral'ty,  the  duties  of  the  Afferent  conditions,  and  the  rules  of 
civility  for  their  ufe.  Stldom  is  the  Chinefe  poetry  difgraced 
by  obfcenity,  and  if  it  ever  happens,  the  author  mull  pay  dear 
for  it  if  his  works  fall  into  the  hands  of  government.  It  is 
in  confeqnence  of  that  rigid  and  fevere  attention  which 
watches  over  every  thing  in  the  lead  tending  to  corrupt  pub- 
lic manners,  that  all  romances,  without  exception,  are  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  by  the  laws.  The  police,  however,  lefs 
fevere  than  the  law,  permits  fuch  novels  and  romances  as  have 
an  ufeful  tendency,  and  in  which  nothing  is  found  prejudicial 
to  morality.  Every  author  who  writes  againft  government 
is  punifhed  with  death,  as  well  as  all  thofe  who  have  had  any 
hand  in  the  printing  or  circulation  of  his  works.  The  rules 
of  dramatic  compofition  eftablilhed  in  Europe  are  not  known 
to  the  Chinefe.  They  neither  obferve  our  unities,  nor  any 
thing  that  can  give  regularity  and  probability  to  the  plot. 
Their  dramas  do  not  reprefent  a fingle  adlion  ; they  exhibit 
the  whole  life  of  a hero,  and  this  reprefentation  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  continue  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  reprefentation  of 
thefe  is  thus  defcribed  by  fir  George  Staunton.  “ The  com- 
pany of  adlors  fucceffivtly  exhibited,  during  a whole  day, 
feveral  different  pantomimes  and  hiftorical  dramas.  The 
performers  were  habited  in  the  ancient  dreffes  of  the  Chinefe, 
at  the  period  when  the  perfonages  reprefented  were  fuppofed 
to  have  lived.  The  dialogue  was  fpoken  in  a kind  of  recita- 
tive, accompanied  by  a variety  of  mufical  inftruments ; and 
each  paufe  was  filled  up  by  a loud  cralh,  in  which  the  loo  bore 
no  inconfiderable  part.  The  band  of  mufic  was  placed  in 
full  view,  immediately  behind  the  ftage,  which  was  broad, 
but  by  no  means  deep.  Each  character  announced,  on  his 
firft  entrance,  what  part  he  was  about  to  perform,  and  where 
the  feene  of  adlion  lay.  Unity  of  place  was  apparently 
prtferved,  for  there  was  no  change  of  feene  during  the  repre- 
fentation of  one  piece.  Female  characters  were  performed 
by  boys  or  eunuchs.” 

Chinefe  Education.  According  to  the  book  of  ceremonies, 
the  education  of  a child  fnould  commence  at  the  moment 
of  its  birth  : it  allows  nurfes,  but  enjoins  mothers  to  ufe  the 
grtatefl  precaution  in  choollng  them.  As  foon  as  a child 
can  put  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  it  is  weaned,  and  taught  to 
ufe  its  right  hand.  At  the  age  of  fix,  he  is  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  numbers  moil  in  ufe,  and  with  the  firll  princi- 
ples of  geography.  At  feven  he  is  feparated  from  his  lif- 
ters ■ after  which  he  is  no  longer  buffered  to  eat  with  them, 
nor  to  fit  down  in  their  prefence.  At  eight  he  is  inllruCt- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  good-breeding  and  politenefs.  The  calen- 
dar becomes  his  fhidy  at  the  age  of  nine.  At  ten  he  is  fent 
to  fciiool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and  caff  accounts. 
From  thirteen  to  fifteen  he  is  taught  mufic  ; after  which  he 
is  inftrufted  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  how  to 
mount  a horfe.  When  the  Chinefe  youth  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty,  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  they  are 
judged  to  deferve  it  : tl  ey  are  then  permitted  to  wear  filk 
dreffes,  ornamented  with  furs  ; but  before  that  period  they 
have  no  right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton.  In  their  mode 
of  inftruftion,  the  Chinefe  felcCt  fome  hundreds  of  charac- 
ters that  exprefs  the  commoneft  objects,  or  thofe  at  leaft 
which  fall  moll  frequently  under  the  perception  of  the 
feufes,  fuch  as  a man,  fome  domeftic  animals,  ordinary 
plants,  the  moll  ufeful  furniture  of  a houfe,  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  even  the  heavens.  Thefe  objects  are  engraved 
or  painted  feparately  on  certain  fubltances,  and  under  each 
is  put  the  name  of  the  thing  reprefented,  which  points  out 
to  the  children  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  firll  book 
put  into  the  hands  of  a child  is  a eolledftion  of  fnort  len- 
iences, confiding  of  three  or  four  verfes  each.  They  are 


obliged  to  give  an  account  in  the  evening  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  day.  Youth  in  China  have  no  relaxation  from 
the  feverity  of  their  ftudies,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  and  a few  days  at  Midfummer.  After  this  elemen- 
tary treatife,  they  have  to  learn  the  books  that  contain  the 
doftrines  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  ; and  while  they  are 
learning  by  heart  all  the  characters,  they  are  taught  to  form 
them  with  a pencil : for  this  purpofe  they  have  leaves  of 
paper  given  them,  on  which  are  written  or  imprinted  with 
red  ink  very  large  characters  ; thefe  they  are  required  to 
cover  with  black  ink,  and  to  follow  exactly  their  fhape  and 
figure,  which  infenfibly  accuftoms  them  to  form  the  differ- 
ent ftrokes.  After  this  they  are  made  ‘to  trace  other  cha- 
racters, placed  under  the  paper  on  which  they  write  ; thefe 
are  black  and  fmaller  than  the  former.  It  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Chinefe  literati  to  be  able  to  paint  charac- 
ters well,  becaufe  a deficiency  in  this  refpeCt  will  frequently 
occafion  a ftudent  to  be  rejeCted  at  his  examinations  when 
he  is  candidate  for  his  degrees.  When  a pupil  has  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  a fufficient  number  of  characters,  he  is  put 
upon  compofition.  To  incite  the  youth  to  improvement’ 
in  this  part  of  their  education,  there  is  a fort  of  competition 
eftablilhed  in  China.  Twenty  or  thirty  families,  who  are  all 
of  the  fame  name,  and  who  conlequcntly  have  only  one  halh 
for  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  agree  among  tbemfelves  to 
fend  their  children  to  this  hall  at  Hated  times  in  order  to 
compofe.  Each  head  of  a family  in  turn  gives  a fubjeCt  for 
literary  contelt,  and  adjudges  the  prize  ; but  the  exercife 
of  this  privilege  lays  him  under  the  neceffitv  of  being  at  the 
expence  of  a dinner,  which  by  his  orders  is  carried  to  the 
hall  of  competition.  Thefe  contefts  are  private,  and  have 
no  concern  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  public  education;, 
but  every  ftudent  is  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  at 
leaft  twice  a year,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  an  inferior  man- 
darin of  letters.  This  praClice  is  general  throughout  all 
the  prov;nces  in  China.  It  happens  frequently,  that  the 
mandarins  of  letters  order  thefe  iludents  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  to  examine  into  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in 
their  ftudies,  and  to  excite  a fpirit  of  emulation  among 
them.  Even  the  governors  of  cities  do  not  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  take  this  care  upon  themfelves.  They 
order  all  the  ftudents,  who  are  not  far  dillant  from  their 
refidence,  to  appear  at  their  tribunal  once  a month.  The 
author  of  the  beft  compofition  is  honoured  with  a prize, 
and  the  governor  treats  the  candidates  on  the  day  of  com- 
petition at  his  own  expence.  To  encourage  learning,  there 
are  in  every  city,  town,  and  almoft  in  every  village,  mailers 
who  keep  fchools,  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  what  they 
call  the  feiences.  Beiides  this,  parents,  poffcffed  of  the 
means,  provide  preceptors  for  their  children,  to  attend  and 
inllruCt  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  the  principles  of  virtue,, 
and  to  initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the 
accuftomed  ceremonies,  and,  if  their  age  will  admit  of  it,  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  hillory.  To  give  dignity  to  the  examinations,  the 
building  in  which  they  are  held  has  always  fomething  to 
difl inguifh  it,  even  in  the  fmalleft  cities  ; but  in  thofe  de- 
nominated capitals  of  provinces,  it  is  a real  palace.  When 
the  competition  begins,  the  ftudents  are  ail  fhut  up,  each 
in  a fmall  chamber,  care  being  firft  taken  that  no  one  con- 
ceals any  thing  that  might  afford  him  affiflanee  in  his  com- 
pofition. They  are  forbidden,  under  the  fevereft  poffible 
penalties,  to  carry  any  thing  with  them  into  their  clofet 
but  pencils  and  ink  j and  from  that  moment  they  are  allow- 
ed to  have  no  communication  with’anv  one. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  i’ubjecl  we. may  notice,. 
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that  a fon  who  fpeaks  to  his  father  does  it  with  the  greateft 
deference  and  modefty  : he  does  not  even  call  himfelf  the 
fon,  but  the  grandfon,  though  he  may  be  the  eldeft  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  perhaps  the  father  of  many  children  himfelf.  He 
will  alfo  often  make  life  of  his  own  name,  that  is,  the  name 
that  he  poflefles  at  that  period,  for  the  Chinefe  have  differ- 
ent names  in  fucceifion,  agreeably  to  their  age  and  rank. 
The  family  name  is  that  which  is  given  them  at  their  birth  : 
a month  after,  the  parents  give  a diminutive  name  to  their 
ion,  which  is  genet  ally  that  of  a flower,  animal.  Sec.  This 
name  is  changed  when  the  youth  begins  to  make  progrefs 
in  his  education  at  a public  fehool,  and  the  mader  bellows 
upon  him  fome  flattering  appellation,  which  the  pupil  adds 
to  his  name.  When  he  has  attained  to  manhood,  he  re- 
qudts  a new  name  from  his  friends,  and  this  he  retains  dur- 
ing life,  unlefs  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  rife  to  fome  dig- 
nity in  the  Hate,  when  he  is  honoured  with  one  that  cor- 
refponds  with  his  talents  and  office.  No  other  muft  be 
afterwards  given  him,  not  even  that  of  his  family. 

Religion  of  the  Chinefe.  The  primitive  religion  of  China, 
or  at  lead  thole  opinions,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  before  that  period  all 
feems  to  be  fable  and  uncertainty,  may  be  pretty  nearly  af- 
certained  from  the  writings  aferibed  to  that  philofopber. 
He  maintains  that  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  pofiibly  be 
produced  any  thing  ; that  material  bodies  mud  have  exided 
from  all  eternity  ; that  the  caufeor  principle  of  things  mud 
have  had  a co-exidence  with  the  things  themfelves ; that 
therefore  this  caufe  is  alfo  eternal,  infinite,  indedruftible, 
without  limits,  omnipotent,  and  omniprefent ; that  the  cen- 
tral point  of  induence  from  which  this  caufe  acls,  is  the  blue 
firmament,  from  whence  its  emanations  fpread  over  the  whole 
univerfe  ; that  it  is,  therefore,  the  fupreme  dutyr  of  the 
prince,  in  the  name  of  his  fubjefts,  to  prefent  offerings  to 
Tien,  and  particularly  at  the  equinoxes,  the  one  for  obtain- 
ing a propitious  feed-time,  and  the  other  a plentiful  harvefl. 
Thefe  oft  erings  to  the  deity  were  always  placed  on  a large 
done,  or  heap  of  dones,  ei  efted  on  the  fummit  of  a high 
mountain,  on  the  fuppolition  that  their  induence  would 
be  fo  much  the  greater,  in  proportion  as  they  fliould  ap- 
proach the  feat  and  fountain  of  creating  power,  like  the  an- 
cient Perfians,  who  confideved  the  circle  of  the  heavens  to 
be  the  ruling  power  of  the  univerfe,  to  which  they  alfo  fa- 
criflced  on  high  mountains.  To  the  fame  principle  Tacitus 
refers,  obferving  that  the  nearer  mortals  can  approach  the 
heavens  the  more  dillinftly  will  their  prayers  be  heard. 
Noah  alfo,  after  quitting  the  ark,  built  an  altar  on  the 
mountain  «here  it  reded,  and  made  a burnt  offering,  the 
fmoke  of  which  afeending  unto  heaven,  was  plealing  to 
the  Lord.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  only  fon 
Iiaac  on  a mountain,  and  Balaam  afeended  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Pifgah,  to  oder  a facrifice  and  to  curfe  lfrael.  Thus 
ail  nations  in  their  infancy  feem  to  have  adopted  the  natural 
idea  of  paying  adoration  to  heaven  from  high  places.  The 
large  dones  or  heaps  of  dones,  that  have  been  appropriated 
to  religious  ufes  in  almod  every  part  of  the  world,  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the  cullom  among  favage  nations,  to 
mark  with  a great  done  the  place  where  their  worthies  were 
interred  ; fuel)  being  at  length  deified  in  the  opinions  of  their 
votaries,  the  dones  that  were  dedicated  to  their  memory 
were  ufed  in  their  religious  worfhip.  The  peculiar  homage, 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead  by  the  Chinefe,  renders  probable  this  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  their  altars,  or  four  dones,  which  are 
called  Tan,  and  which  in  former  times  were  eredted  on  mod 
of  their  Ivgh  mountains.  At  the  prefent  day  the  Tan  is  re- 


prefented,  upon  many  of  the  altars  erefted  in  their  temples, 
by  four  loofe  dones  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  altar,  as  the 
horns  were  in  the  corners  of  the  Jewifh  altars.  As  the  peo- 
ple increafed  and  fpread  over  the  empire,  the  inconvenience 
of  afeending  any  particular  mountain  was  felt,  and  the  Tan 
was  then  transferred  to  places  better  adapted  to  general  ac- 
commodation. In  the  city  of  Peking,  which  Hands  on  a fandy 
plain,  the  tien-lan , or  altar  of  heaven;  the  tee-tan,  or  altar  of 
earth;  and  the  fen  nong-tan,  or  altar  of  ancient  agricultu- 
rifls,  are  eredted  on  artificial  mounts,  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace  ; and  here  the  emperor  continues,  to  this  day,  to  fa- 
criftce  at  appointed  times,  exclufively,  as  the  fon  of  heaven, 
and  the  only  being  on  earth  worthy  to  intercede  for  his  peo- 
ple. The  fame  dodlrine  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  obferves  that  the  didance  between  the  all  creative  power 
and  the  people  is  fo  immeafurably  great,  that  the  king,  as 
high  pried,  can  alone  offer  fuch  a facrifice  ; and  that  this 
power  is  bed  fatisfted  when  man  performs  the  moral  duties  of 
life,  which  confid  chiefly  in  filial  piety,  and  unlimited  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  prince.  In  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius appears  a ftrong  prediledlion  for  predidling  events  by 
the  mydicai  lines  of  Fo-lhee.  By  the  help  of  thefe  lines,  he 
pretended  to  foretel  the  events  that  wonld  take  place  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time.  This  manner  of  expounding 
the  lines  of  Fo-fnee  by  Confucius,  the  fuppofed  fydem  of 
binary  arithmetic  by  Leibnitz,  laid  the  foundation  of 
confulting  future  dtHiny,  at  this  day  univerfally  fought 
after  by  the  Chinefe.  Government  even  grants  licences  to 
certain  perfons,  who  pretend  to  predifcl  events  and  cad  out 
evil  fpirits  by  a charm,  confiding  of  fome  character  written 
by  them,  according  to  the  fuppofed  prevailing  planet.  Pre- 
dellination  in  all  ages  has  formed  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  popular  religion,  but  the  Chinefe  confine  the  influence 
of  lots  to  the  events  of  this  life.  Other  paits  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Confucius  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  fu- 
perftitious  notions  that  dill  prevail  among  the  Chinefe  mul- 
titude. He  taught  them  to  believe  that  the  human  body 
was  covripofed  of  two  principles,  the  one  light,  invifible, 
and  afeending  ; the  other  grois,  palpable,  and  defeending  ; 
that  the  reparation  of  thefe  principles  caufes  the  death  of 
man,  when  the  light  part  afeends  into  the  air,  and  the  grofs 
finks  to  the  earth.  The  word  death  never  enters  into  the 
philofophy  of  Confucius,  nor  is  it  even  now  employed  by 
the  Chinefe.  When  a perfon  departs  this  life,  the  common 
exprefiion  is,  he  is  returned  to  his  family,  and  it  was  on  this 
ground,  that  it  became  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  every  good 
man  to  obferve  a drift  obedience  in  the  performance  of  the 
facred  rites  in  the  temple  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  an- 
cedors.  He  maintained  that  all  who  ntgiedlcd  this  duty, 
would,  after  death,  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  viliting 
the  hall  of  anceftors,  and  of  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
homage  bedowed  by  their  defeendants.  Such  a fydem 
could  not  fail  to  ellabliih  a belief  in  good  and  evil  fpirits 
prefiding  over  families,  towns,  cities,  houfes,  mountains, 
and  other  particuiar  places. 

Neither  Confucius  nor  any  of  his  difciples  attached  the 
idea  of  a perfonal  being  to  the  deity  ; nor  does  it  feem  ever 
to  have  entered  into  their  minds  to  reprefent  their  fird  caufe 
under  any  image  or  perfonification.  They  conlidered  the 
fun,  moon,  dars,  and  the  elements,  with  the  azure  firma- 
ment, as  the  creative  and  produdtive  powers-,  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  deity,  and  infeparably  connected  with  him, 
and  they  offered  adoration  to  thefe  agents,  united  in  one 
word,  Tien  (Heaven).  The  difciples  of  Confucius,  like 
the  doics,  coniider  the  whole  univerfe  as  one  animated  fyf- 
tem  made  up  of  one  material  fubdance  and  one  fpirit,  of  which 
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every  living  thing  was  an  emanation,  and  to  which,  when 
feparated  by  death,  from  the  material  part  it  had  animated, 
every  living  thing  again  returned.  But  what  has  been 
edeemed  furprifing  is,  that  the  followers  of  Confucius  have 
never  eredled  any  ftatue  to  his  memory,  nor  paid  him  divine 
honours,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed.  In  every  city 
is  a public  building,  in  which  examinations  for  public  offices 
are  held,  and  this  building  is  called  the  houfe  of  Confucius. 
Here  on  certain  days  the  men  of  letters  affemble  to  pay 
refpedl  to  the  memory  of  their  philofopher.  In  the  great 
hall,  appropriated  for  this  ceremony,  a plain  tablet  is  eredled 
with  an  infeription  to  this  effedl:  “ O Cong-foo-tfe,  our  re- 
vered mailer,  let  thy  fpiritual  part  defeend,  and  be  thou 
pleafed  with  this  token  of  refpedl  which  we  now  offer  unto 
thee.”  Fruit  and  wine,  flowers  and  perfumes,  and  other 
articles  are  then  placed  before  the  tablet  and  feented  gums, 
frankincenfe,  and  tapers  of  fandal  wood  are  at  the  fame  time 
burnt.  This  ceremony  is  in  every  refpedl  the  fame  as  that 
which  Confucius  taught  to  be  obferved  towards  the  manes 
of  departed  relations,  who  are  thought  to  delight  in  hovering 
over  the  grateful  udour  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  fmoke  of 
incenfe. 

Another  religion  fprung  up  fhortly  after  the  death  of 
Confucius.  A man  of  the  name  of  Lao-hung,  having  tra- 
velled into  Tibet,  became  acquainted  with  the  worfliip  of  the 
priells  of  Lama,  which  he  thought  would  fuit  his  country- 
men, and  he  accordingly  edabliihed  a fedl  under  the  name 
of  Tao  tze,  or  fans  of  immortals.  He  maintained,  like 
Epicurus,  that  to  live  at  eafe  and  make  himfclf  happy  were 
the  chief  concerns  of  man.  The  dodlrine  of  immortality,  a 
branch  of  the  Metempfycofis,  was  converted  by  Lao-Kung, 
into  the  art  of  producing  a renovation  of  the  faculties  in 
the  fame  body,  by  the  means  of  certain  preparations  taken 
from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  infatuated  people 
flew  with  avidity  to  the  fountain  of  life.  Princes  fought 
after  the  draughts  that  fhould  render  them  immortal,  but 
which,  in  fadt,  in  numerous  inftances,  brought  on  premature 
death.  Confident  with  the  principle  of  “ taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,”  the  priells  of  Lao  hung  devoted  them- 
felves  to  a date  of  celibacy,  as  being  more  free  from  cares 
and  the  incumbrances  which  neceffarily  attend  a family  con- 
nexion ; and,  the  better  to  accomplilh  this  end,  they  allbciated 
in  convents.  Here  they  pradlifed  all  manner  of  incanta- 
tions, and  their  fucceflors  perform  their  magic  tricks  as  they 
march  in  proceflion  round  the  altar,  on  which  the  facred  flame 
is  fuppofed  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  They  chaunt 
in  unifon  a kind  of  recitative,  and  they  bow  their  heads  ob* 
fequioufly  every  time  they  pafs  before  the  front  of  the  altar. 
Tile  great  Gong  is  druck  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  tink- 
ling iounds,  emitted  by  gently  driking  fmall  met-al  plates, 
fnfpended  in  a frame.  Their  temples  are  crowded  with 
large  and  mondrous  figures,  fome  made  of  wood,  fome  of 
Hone,  and  others  of  baked  clay,  daubed  over  with  paint  and 
varnifh,  and  fometimes  gilt.  To  thefe  figures,  however,  they 
do  not  feem  to  pay  any  homage,  but  they  are  intended  to 
reprefent  good  and  evil  genii  under  the  various  pafiions  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable. 

About  the  year  65  of  the  Chridian  sera,  the  fedl  of  Fo 
was  introduced  into  China  from  Hindodan.  The  name 
was  derived  from  the  idol  Fo,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Boodh  of 
Hindodan,  and  the  chief  tenets  are  thofe  of  the  Hindoos, 
among  which  is  the  metempfycofis,  or  tranfition  of  fouls 
from  one  animal  to  another.  The  prieds  are  denominated 
bonzes,  and  Fo  is  luppofed  to  be  gratified  by  the  favour 
fhewn  to  his  iervants.  Since  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
of  the  Chinefe  literati  have  embraced  a new  fydem,  which 
acknowledges  an. univerfal  principle,  under  the  name,  of  ’Taiki, 


feeming  to  correfpond  with  the  foul  of  the  world  of  fome 
ancient  philofophers.  This  opinion  may  indeed  deferve  the 
name  of  atheifm,  but  it  is  confined  to  very  few  ; and  the 
Chinefe  arefo  far  from  being  atheids,  that  they  go  into  the 
oppolite  extreme  of  polytheifm,  believing  even  in  petty  de- 
mons, who  delight  in  difplaying  minute  adls  of  evi4  or  good. 
There  is  in  China  no  date  religion,  none  ispreferred  or  encou- 
raged by  it ; the  emperor  is  of  one  faith,  many  of  the  mandarins 
of  another  ; and  the  majority  of  the  common  people  of  a 
third,  which  is  that  of  Fo.  This  lad  clafs,  the  lead  ca- 
pable, from  ignorance,  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  mod  expofed  to  wants  which  it  cannot  fupply  by 
ordinary  means,  is  willing  to  recur  to  the  fuppofuion  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  which  may  operate  the  effedls  that  it  cannot 
explain,  and  grant  the  requeds  which  it  could  not  otherwile 
obtain.  The  Chinefe  have  no  Sunday,  nor  even  fuch  a di- 
vilion  of  time  as  that  of  a week.  The  temples  are  open  every 
day  for  the  vifits  of  devotees,  and  perfons  of  that  defeription 
have,  from  time  to  time,  made  grants,  though  to  no  great 
amount,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy  ; but  no  lands 
are  fubjedl  to  ecclefiadical  tythes.  The  common  Chinefe 
are  remarkably  fuperllitious : befides  the  habitual  offices  of 
devotion,  the  temples  are  particularly  frequented  by  the  di- 
fciples  of  Fo,  previoufly  to  any  undertaking  of  importance; 
whether  to  marry  or  to  go  a journey,  or  conclude  a bargain 
or  change  fituation,  or  for  any  other  material  event  of  life, 
it  is  neceffary  fird  to  confult  the  fuperiutendant  deity.  This 
is  performed  by  various  methods.  Some  place  a parcel  of 
confecrated  dicks  differently  marked  and  numbered,  which 
the  confultant,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  (hakes  in  a hollow 
bamboo  till  one  of  them  falls  on  the  ground  ; its  mark  is  ex- 
amined, and  referred  to  a correfpondent  mark  in  a book 
which  the  pried  holds  open,  and  lometimes  even  it  is  written 
upon  a (heet  of  paper  palled  upon  the  iniide  of  the  temple. 
Polygonal  pieces  of  wood  are  by  others  thrown  into  the  air, 
each  fide  of  which  has  its  particular  mark  ; the  (id 6 that  is 
uppei  mod  when  fallen  on  the  floor,  is  referred  to  its  corre- 
fpondent mark  in  the  book  of  fate.  If  the  firil  throw  be  fa- 
vourable, the  perfon  who  made  it,  prodrates  himfclf  in  gra- 
titude, and  undertakes,  in  confidence,  the  bulinefs  in  agita- 
tion. But  if  the  throw  be  adverfe,  he  tries  a fecond  time, 
and  the  third  throw  determines,  at  any  rate,  the  quellion. 
In  other  refpefts,  the  people  of  the  prefent  day  feem  to  pay 
little  attention  to  their  priells.  The  temples  are,  as  we  have 
obferved,  always  open  to  fuch  as  choofe  to  confult  the  de- 
crees of  heaven.  They  return  thanks  when  the  oracle  proves 
propitious  to  their  wifhes.  Yet  they  more  frequently  call 
lots  to  know  the  iffue  of  a projected  enterprize,  than  to  ftip- 
plicate  tor  its  being  favourable;  and  their  worlhip  confiits 
more  in  thankfgiving  than  in  prayer.  Although  the  reli- 
gion of  Fo  teaches  the  dodtrine  of  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls,  and  promifes  future  happinefs  to  the  people,  011 
certain  conditions,  yet  the  Chineie  ieldom  carry  the  objects, 
to  be  obcained  by  their  devotion,  beyond  the  benefits  of  the 
prefent  life. 

The  temples  of  Fo  abound  with  mere  images  than  are 
found  in  mod  Chtidian  churches,  and  fome  that  bear  a 
greater  analogy  totheancient  than  to  the  prefent worffiip  of 
the  Romans.  One  figure,  repreienting  a female,  was 
thought  to  be  fomet'ning  fimilar  to  Lusina,  and  is  particu- 
larly addreffed  by  unmarried  women  wanting  hufbands,  and 
married  women  wanting  children.  The  dodiririe  of  Fo,  ad- 
mitting of  a fubordinate  deity  particularly  propitious  to  every 
wiih  which  can  be  formed  in  the  human  mind,-  would  Icareely 
fail  to  fpread  among  thofe  claffes  of  the  people,  ..who  are 
not  fatisfied  with  their  p-rofpecls,  as  refulting  from  the  natu- 
ral caufes  of  events.  Its  progrtis  is  not  obdrudled  by  the 
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■ government  of  the  country,  which  never  interferes  with  mere 
opinions.  It  prohibits  no  creed  which  is  rot  fuppofed  to 
ailed!  the  tranquillity  of  fociity. 

Funeral  rites  may  be  reckoned  among  the  Chinefe 
religious  cultoms.  Formerly  it  was  ufual  to  bury 

flaves  alive  with  .heir  dead  emperors,  but  this  cruel 
practice  has  gn  :n  way  to  that  of  burning  repre- 
fentations  of  their  dometlics  in  tin-foil,  cut  into  the  fhape 
of  human  beings,  and  of  placing  their  llatues,  in  wood  or 
ltone,  upon  their  graves.  The  Chinefe  burying-places, 
planted  with  cyprefs  trees,  are  at  a dlftance  from  any  church 
or  temple,  and  are  no  otherwife  confecrated  than  by  the  vene- 
ration of  the  people,  the  remains  of  whofe  anceftors  are  de- 
polited  in  them.  The  people  prelerve  thofe  facred  repofito- 
ries  with  all  the  care  they  can  afford  to  bellow  upon  them. 
They  vifit  them  annually,  repair  any  breaches  that  accidents 
may  have  made,  and  remove  any  weeds  that  may  have  grown. 
No  perfon  is  allowed  to  be  buried  within  a city,  and  where 
there  is  ground  that  cannot  be  cultivated,  it  is  always  pre- 
fered  for  places  of  interment,  as  lefs  liable  to  be  difturbed  ; 
yet  the  meaneft  peafant  will  refpect  the  fpot  over  which  a 
heap  of  earth  denotes  a repofitory  of  the  dead  beneath. 
The  laft  remains  of  a relation  are  interred  with  all  the  ho- 
nours which  the  family  can  afford.  The  lofs  of  a parent  in 
China  is  efteemed  the  greateft  that  can  happen  to  any  one, 
and  the  fentiment  of  affedtion  and  refpedl  towards  fuch,  while 
living,  is  not  fuddenly  extinguilhed  in  the  break  of  the  fur- 
vivors.  The  heart  is  indulged  and  confoled  by  paying  fu- 
pcrfluous  duties  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  The  didlates 
of  nature  in  this  inftance  are  enforced  by  the  moral  law's 
which  govern  the  empire.  Every  inftitution  tending  to 
maintain  the  habits  of  affedlionate  regard  of  offspring  to- 
wards their  progenitors,  is  fandlified  into  a precept,  not  to 
be  neglected  but  at  the  peril  of  being  accounted  infamous. 
The  funeral  procefiions  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  fome- 
times  extend  for  nearly  half  a mile  in  length.  In  the  front 
marches  a prieft  uncovered,  next  a group  of  muficians  with 
flutes,  trumpets,  and  fymbols  ; after  thefe  the  male  relations 
of  the  deceafed,  in  long  white  frocks,  and  behind  them  the 
chief  mourner,  fupported  by  two  friends,  whofe  exertions  to 
prevent  him  from  tearing  his  cheeks  and  hair  appear  ridicu- 
lous ; next  follows  the  coffin,  covered  by  a magnificent  cano- 
py, and  borne  generally  on  the  ffioulders  of  men  ; after  the 
canopy,  the  female  relations  proceed  in  chairs,  or  in  little  co- 
vered carts,  wearing  white  frocks  like  the  men,  their  hair 
diffievelled,  and  broad  white  fillets  bound  acrofs  their  fore- 
heads. Over  the  mourners  are  carried  umbrellas,  with  deep 
■curtains  hanging  from  the  edges.  Several  perfons  are  em- 
ployed to  burn  circular  pieces  of  paper,  covered  chiefly  with 
tin- foil,  as  they  pafs  by  burying-places  and  temples.  Thefe 
pieces,  in  the  popular  opinion,  like  the  coin  to  Charon  for 
being  conveyed  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  are  underftood  to  be 
convertible,  in  the  next  ftage  of  exiftence,  into  the  means  of 
providing  the  neceflaries  of  that  new  life.  Notwithftanding 
the  philofophical  dodtrines  of  the  learned  Chinefe,  which  ex- 
clude all  notions  not  confonant  with  reafon,  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  all  beings  not  referable  to  the  fenfes,  they  often 
yield,  in  practice,  to  the  notions  of  the  vulgar.  The  people, 
among  other  fuperititions,  are  particularly  fcrupulous  about 
the  time  and  place  of  burying  their  dead.  The  delay  occa- 
iioned  before  thofe  difficult  points  are  afeertained,  has  often 
detained  the  coffinsof  the  rich  from  their  laft  repofitory;  many 
are  feen  in  houfes  and  gardens  under  temporary  roofs  to  pre- 
ferve  them,  in  the  mean  time,  from  the  weather  ; but  necef- 
fity  obliges  the,  poor  to  overcome  many  of  their  fcruples  in 
this  refpedl,  and  to  depofit  at  once,  and  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, the  remains  of  their  relations  in  their  laft  abode. 


The  ccemeteties  of  the  dead  exhibit  a much  greater  variety 
of  monumental  architecture  than  the  dwellings  of  the  living 
can  boalt.  Some,  indeed,  depofit  the  remains  of  their  ancei- 
tors  in  houfes,  that  differ  in  nothing  from  thofe  they  inhabited 
while  living,  except  in  their  diminutive  fize;  others  prefer  a 
fquare  vault,  ornamented  in  fuch  a manner  as  fancy  may  fug- 
geft;  fome  make  choice  of  a hexagon  to  cover  thedeceafed,  and 
others  of  an  odlagon.  The  round,  the  triangular,  the 
fquare,  and  multangular  column,  is  indifferently  raifed  over 
the  grave  of  a Chinefe  ; but  the  moft  common  form  of  a 
monument  to  the  remains  of  perfons'of  rank,  confifts  in  three 
terraces  one  above  another,  enclofed  by  circular  walls.  The 
door  of  the  vault  is  in  the  centre  of  the  uppermoft  terrace, 
covered  with  an  appropriate  infeription ; and  figures  of 
flaves  and  horfes,  and  cattle,  which,  when  living,  were  fub- 
fervient  to  them,  and  added  to  their  pleafures,  are  employed 
after  their  death  to  decorate  the  terraces  of  their  tombs. 

The  celebration  of  marriage,  oftentatious,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
penflve  as  it  is,  is  yet  inferior  to  that  of  funerals  in  the  fame 
rank  of  life.  Its  pomp,  was  probably,  in  the  origin,  fug- 
gelled  by  the  parents  of  the  parties.  They  naturally  wifhtd 
to  give  dignity'  to  an  union  of  their  choice,  and  to  mark  it 
with  a folemnity  tending  to  render  the  tie  more  facred  and 
more  durable.  But  the  impulfe  which  unites  the  fexes  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  public  feftivals.  Sir  George  Staunton 
deferibes  both  a funeral  and  marriage  proceffion,  which  he 
witneffed  at  the  fame  time.  Speaking  of  the  former,  he 
fays,  “ it  was  moving  towards  the  gate  in  which  the  white 
or  bridal  co’our,  according  to  European  ideas,  of  the  perfons 
who  formed  it,  feemed  at  firft  to  announce  a marriage  cere- 
mony ; but  the  appearance  of  young  men  overwhelmed  with 
grief  fhewed  it  to  be  a funeral,  much  more,  indeed,  than  the 
corfe  itfelf,  which  was  contained  in  a handfome  fquare 
cafe,  fliaded  with  a canopy,  painted  with  gay  and  lively 
colours,  and  preceded  by  itandards  of  variegated  filks. 
Behind  were  fedan  chairs  covered  with  white  cloth,  con- 
taining the  female  relations  of  the  deceafed ; the  white  co- 
lour, denoting,  in  China,  the  afflidlion  of  thofe  w’ho  wear 
it,  is  ftudioufly  avoided  by  fuch  as  wifh  to  manifeft  fenti- 
ments  of  a contrary  kind ; it  is,  therefore,  never  feen  in  the 
ceremony  of  nuptials,  (met  foon  afterwards),  where  the  lady, 
as  yet  unfeen  by  the  bridegroom,  is  carried  in  a gilt  and  gaudy 
chair,  hung  round  with  feftoons  of  artificial  flowers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  relations,  attendants,  and  fervants,  bearing  the 
paraphernalia,  being  the  only  portion  given  with  a daughter 
in  marriage  by  her  parents. 

Among  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Chinefe  muft  be 
noted  their  feftivals,  the  firft  of  which  is  kept  on  the 
emperor’s  anniverfary.  This  feftival  may  be  confidered 
as  lading  feveral  days.  The  firft  is  confecrated  to 
the  purpofe  of  rendering  a facred  and  devout  homage  to 
the  fupreme  majefty  of  the  emperor.  The  prince’s  embaf- 
fadors,  and  great  officers  of  ftate,  are  afiembled  in  a large 
hall ; and,  upon  particular  notice,  they  are  introduced  into 
an  inner  building,  like  a temple,  w'hich  is  chiefly  furnifhed 
with  inftruments  of  mufic  ; among  thefe  are  fets  of  cylindri- 
cal bells,  fufpended  in  a line  from  ornamented  frames  of 
wood,  and  gradually  diminilhing  in  fize  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  alfo  triangular  pieces  of  metal  arranged 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  bells . To  the  found  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments a flow  folemn  hymn  is  fung  by  the  eunuchs,  who 
have  fuch  a command  over  their  voices  as  to  produce  the 
effedt  of  mufical  glalfes  at  a diftance  ; the  performers  are 
diredled  in  gliding  from  one  tone  to  another  by  the  ftriking 
of  a fhrill  and  fonorous  cymbal.  During  the  performance, 
and  at  particular  fignals,  nine  times  repeated,  all  the  per- 
fons prefent  proftrate  themfelves,  nine  times,  except  the  em- 
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peror,  who  continues,  as  if  it  were  an  imitation  of  the  deity, 
invifible  the  whole  time. 

The  celebrated  feaft  of  lanterns,  when  the  whole  country  is 
lighted  up,  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  in 
every  poffible  way  that  fancy  can  fugged,  is  an  ancient  religi- 
ous ufage,  of  which,  at  the  prefent  day,  they  can  give  no  plau- 
lible  account.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  a common  origin,  with  an  annual  illumination  of  the 
fame  kind  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  which  was  generally  ob- 
ferved,  from  the  cataradls  of  the  Nile  to  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  hanging  lamps  of  different  kinds  to  the 
fides  of  the  houfes.  On  this  day  the  Chinefe  n'  t Only  illu- 
minate their  houfes,  but  they  alfo  exercife  their  ingenuity  in 
making  traufparencies  in  the  fhape  of  different  animals,  in 
which  they  run  through  the  different  (Ireets  by  night.  The 
effedf , when  perfectly  dark,  is  whimfical  enough.  Birds, 
beads,  fifhes,  and  other  animals  are  feen  darting  through 
the  air,  and  contending  with  each  other  ; fome  with  fquibs 
in  their  mouths  breathing  fire,  fome  fending  out  Iky-rockets, 
others  riling  into  pyramids  of  party-coloured  fire,  and  others 
bnrlling  like  a mine  with  violent  explofions. 

Throughout  the  whole  empire  of  China  a grand  feftival 
is  celebrated  on  the  fame  day,  called  the  vernal  feftival.  In 
the  morning  the  governor  of  every  city  comes  forth  from 
his  palace  crowned  with  flowers,  and  enters  a chair,  in  which 
he  is  carried  amidd  the  noife  of  different  indruments  which 
precede.  The  chair  is  furroundtd  by  feveral  litters  cover- 
ed with  filk  carpets,  upon  which  are  reprcfented  perfons  il- 
ludrious  for  the  fupport  they  have  given  to  agriculture, 
or  fome  hidorical  painting  on  the  fubjeCt.  The  llreets  are 
hung  with  carpets ; triumphal  arches  are  ere&ed  at  certain 
diltances  ; and  the  houfes  are  every  where  illuminated.  A 
large  figure  made  of  baked  earth  reprefenting  a cow  comes 
next.  A child  with  one  foot  naked  and  the  other  (hod, 
which  repreftnts  “ the  fpirit  of  labour  and  diligence,”  fol- 
lows, beating  the  image  to  make  it  advance.  Labourers 
furniflied  with  implements  of  hufbandry  march  behind,  and 
a number  of  comedians  and  people  in  maflts  clofe  the  rear, 
whofe  appearance  and  attitudes  afford  entertainment  to  the 
populace.  The  governor  advances  to  the  eafiern  gate  as  if 
he  intended  to  meet  the  fpring,  and  then  the  proceffion 
returns  to  the  palace  in  the  fame  order.  After  this  the  cow 
is  ftripptd  of  its  ornaments,  and  a number  of  earthen  calves 
are  taken  out  of  its  belly,  which  are  dldributed,  as  well  as 
the  figure  itfelf,  when  broken  to  pieces,  among  the  crowd. 
The  governor  then  puts  an  end  to  the  ceremony,  by  making 
a fhort  oration  in  praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  excite  his  hearers  to  promote  fo  ufeful  an  art  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  Another  Chinefe  feftival  is 
that  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  during  which 
all  affairs,  whether  private  or  public,  are  fufpended  ; the  tri- 
bunals are  fliut;  the  polls  flopped;  prcfents  are  given  and 
received  ; the  inferior  mandarins  go  and  pay  their  refpefts 
to  their  fuperiors;  children  to  their  parents;  and  ftrvants 
to  their  mailers.  This  is  called  taking  leave  of  the  old  year. 
In  the  evening  all  the  family  afiemble  to  take  a grand  repaft, 
when  no  ftranger  is  admitted  ; but  on  the  following  day 
they  become  more  fociable,  the  whole  of  which  is  employed 
in  diverfions  and  feafting,  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
illuminations.  It  may  be  worth  obferving  in  this  place,  that 
almoft  every  intercourfe  in  China  between  fuperiors  and  in- 
feriors, is  accompanied  or  followed  by  reciprocal  prefents, 
but  thofe  made  by  the  former  are  granted  as  donations, 
while  chofe  on  the  part  of  the  latter  are  accepted  as  of- 
ferings. Chinefe  terms  correfpondent  to  thefe  are  Hill  ap- 
plied to  the  prefents  palling  between  the  emperor  and  fo- 
reign prince0,  according  to  the  official  ftyle  of  the  arrogated 
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fuperiority  afFe&ed  by  the  Chinefe  court.  But  when  the 
emperor  of  China  has  occalion  to  make  mention  of  hhnfe-lf. 
he  ufes  the  troll  model!  and,  indeed,  humble  expreffions  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  his  own  perfoti,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  Chinefe  manners  ; which  require,  in  the  mention 
of  one’s  felf,  that  the  molt  abjeCt  terms  fhould  be  employed, 
and  the  mod  exalted  towards  thofe  who  are  addrefftd. 

Stale  of  Knowledge  in  China.  It  is  a matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther natural  pliilofophy  or  cht miftry  can  be  faid  to  be  known 
as  fciences  in  this  country.  There  are  feveral  treatifes  in- 
deed on  particular  fubjedts  in  each,  and  the  Chinefe  pofiefs 
a very  voluminous  C\ clopsedia  containing  fails  and  obfer- 
vations  relating  to  them  ; but  no  traces  are  to  be  perceived 
of  any  general  fyftem  or  dodtrine  by  which  feparate  fadts  or 
obfervations  are  conrie&ed  and  compared,  or  the  common 
properties  of  bodies  afcertained  by  experiment ; or  where 
kindred  arts  are  condudled  on  fimilar  views ; or  rules  framed, 
ordedudlions  drawn  from  analogy,  or  principles  laid  down  to 
conftitute  a fcience  ; for  fome  there  is  not  even  a name.  Of 
pneumatics,  hydroftatics,  eledtricity,  and  magnetifm,  they 
may  be  faid  to  have  little  or  no  knowledge;  and  their  optics 
extend  not  beyond  the  making  of  convex  and  concave  lenfcs 
of  rock  cryftal,  to  affift  the  fight  in  magnifying,  or  for 
the  purpofe  of  burning  glalTes.  The  Angle  microfcope  is 
in  common  ufe,  but  the  Chinefe  have  never  hit  upon  the 
effedt  of  approximating  objedls  by  combining  two  or  more 
lenfes.  Their  books  are  lull  of  particular  proceffes  ansL 
methods,  by  which  a variety  of  effedls  may  be  produced  in 
chemical  and  mechanic  arts,  and  much  might  probably  be 
gained  by  the  perufal  of  them,  by  perfons  verfed  in  the 
language  of  the  defcribers,  and  acquainted  with  the  fubjedt 
of  the  defcription.  As  foon  as  the  produdx  of  any  art  or 
manufadlure  has  appeared  to  anfwer  the  pu’-pofe  for  which 
it  was  intended,  it  feldom  happens  that  the  difcoverer  is 
either  impelled  by  curiofity,  or  enabled  by  his  opulence,  to 
endeavour  to  make  any  further  progrefs  towards  its  encreafed 
'utility  The  ufe  of  metals  for  the  common  purpofes  of 
life  has  made  them  fearch  for  them  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  where  they  have  found  all  thofe  that  are  deemed 
perfedl  except  platina.  If  they  have  not  difcovered  the 
beft  methods  of  feparating  the  precious  metals  from  the  fub- 
ftances  among  which  they  are  found,  nor  of  reducing  the 
ores  of  others  into  their  relpedlive  metals,  they  have  at  leaf!; 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  them  without  alloy,  whenever  they 
wifh  fo  to  do.  The  gold  is  chiefly  codedled  in  fmall  grains 
among  the  fand  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents,  which 
carry  it  down  with  them  as  they  dtfcend  from  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  pale,  foft,  and  duCfile,  and  is  often  formed 
into  bracelets,  which  fome  mandarins  and  manv  women  of 
rank  wear  round  the  wrift,  not  more  for  ornament,  than 
from  a notion  that  they  preferve  the  wearer  from  a variety 
of  difeafes.  The  Chinefe  beat  it  into  leaf  ufed  lor  gilding, 
and  the  weavers  employ  it  in  their  tiffues  and  embroideries. 
Trinkets  are  alfo  made  of  it  at  Canton,  which  are  lent  to 
Europe  as  eaftern  ornaments.  Befides  the  ufe  of  lilver  as  a 
medium  of  payment  for  other  goods  when  it  palms  accord- 
ing to  its  weight,  it  is  likewife  drawn  into  threads  ufed  in 
the  filk  and  cotton  manufactures.  Bell  metal  and  white 
copper  are  made  in  great  perft&ion  in  China  ; the  latter  is 
found  to  confift  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a little  filver.  The 
iron  ore  of  the  Chinefe  is  not  well  managed,  and  the  metal 
is  not  fo  foft,  malleable,  or  dudlile,  as  the  iron  of  this  coun- 
try f and  their  fmiths  work  is  exceedingly  brittle,  clumfy, 
and  without  pelifh.  They  excel  in  the  art  of  calling  iron, 
and  form  plates  of  it  much  thinner  than  is  generally  known 
to  be  done  in  Europe.  Much  of  the  tin  imported  by  the 
Chintfe  is  formed  into  as  thin  a foil  as  poffible,  to  palle  it 
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up-'n  fquare  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  burnt  before  the 
images  of  their  idols.  With  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  quick* 
fiber,  they  make  mirrors  ; and  their  fpectacles,  which  are 
much  ufed  in  China,  are  formed  of  eryftal,  which  the 
Canton  avtills  cut  into  lan-ins  with  a kind  of  fteel  faw. 
The  powder  of  the  eryftal,  like  that  of  the  diamond,  helps 
to  cut  and  poiifh  itfelf.  In  almoft  every  thing  the  Canton 
artifts  are  uncommonly  expert  in  imitating  European  works: 
they  mend  and  even  make  watches,  (copy  paintings,  and 
colour  drawings  with  very  great  fuccefs.  They  fupply 
Grangers  with  coarfe  filk  ftockings,  mannfadtured  at  Can- 
ton, though  none  of  the  natives  wear  fuch,  uniefs  it  be 
forne  young  Chincfe,  who  are  fond  of  following  the  fa- 
fliions  of  Europeans.  The  toys  made  at  Canton,  known 
■under  the  name  of  balancers  or  tumblers,  are  partly  filled 
with  quick-filver.  That  metal  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  complaints  as  thofe  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Europe  as 
a fpecific  ; but  a prejudice  prevails  among  the  common 
people,  that  it  is  apt  to  deftroy  the  powers  of  one  fex,  and 
to  occafion  barrennefs  in  the  other. 

The  Rate  of  phyfic  is  extremely  lew  in  China  : there  are 
no  public  fchools  or  teachers  of  it ; and  a young  man  who 
willies  to  become  a phylician  has  no  other  way  of  acquiring 
medical  knowledge  than  by  engaging  bimfelf  as  an  appren- 
tice to  fome  practitioner.  He  has  thus  the  opportunity  of 
feeing  his  mailer’s  pradtice,  of  vifiting  his  patients  with 
him,  and  of  learning  fuch  parts  of  his  knowledge  and  fecrets 
as  the  other  chufes  to  communicate.  The  emoluments  of 
the  profeffion  rarely  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  practitioner.  As 
many  copper  coins  as  are  equal  to  about  fixpence  are  faid  to 
be  the  ufual  fee  among  the  people,  and  perhaps  quadruple 
among  the  mandarins.  The  latter  of  high  rank  have  phy- 
licians  in  their  houfehold  ; the  emperor’s  phylicians,  as  wed 
as  molt  of  the  domeftics,  are  chiefly  eunuchs.  Medicine  is 
not  divided  in  China  into  diftindt  branches  ; the  fame  perfon 
afts  as  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apothecary.  The  furgical 
part  of  the  profeffion  is  Hill  more  backward  than  the  other. 
Amputation  in  cafes  of  compound  fraCture  is  utterly  un- 
known, and  death  is  the  fpeedy  confequence  of  fuch  acci- 
dents. The  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox,  j lined  to  the  ob- 
fervation  that  it  attacked  the  fame  perfon  but  once,  induced 
the  Chinefe,  at  an  early  period,  to  expofe  young  perfons  to 
its  infeCtion  when  it  happened  to  be  mild.  This  led  to  the 
praCtice  of  inoculation,  which  is  firft  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  China  at  a time  anfwering  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  The  general  method  of  Chi- 
nefe inoculation  is,  when  the  difeafe  breaks  out  in  any  dif- 
triCt,  the  phyfician  carefully  colleCts  a quantity  of  proper 
matter,  which  is  dried,  pulverized,  and  clofely  (hut  up  in  a 
porcelain  jar,  fo  as  to  exclude  it  from  the  air ; and  in  this 
manner  it  will  retain  its  property  for  many  years.  When 
the  patient  has  been  duly  prepared  by  medicine,  and  ftnCtly 
dieted  for  fome  time,  a lucky  day  is  chofen  for  the  fprink- 
ling  a ljttle  of  the  powder  upon  a piece  of  fine  cotton, 
which  they  infert  up  the  nofirils  of  the  patient.  No  male 
phyfician  is  allowed  to  attend  a pregnant  woman,  and  fiill 
efs  to  praCtife  midwifery  ; in  the  indelicacy  of  which,  both 
fexes  feem  to  agree  in  China.  There  are  books  written  on 
that  art  for  the  ufe  of  female  practitioners,  with  drawings  of 
the  ftate  and  pofition  of  the  infant  at  different  periods  of 
geftation,  together  with  a variety  of  directions  and  preferip- 
tions  for  every  fuppofed  cafe  that  may  occur  : the  whole  is 
mixed  with  a number  of  fuperftitious  obfer rations.  In 
China,  as  rn^this  country,  there  are  quacks,  who  gain  large 
fums  of  money  by  the  fale  of  nofirums,  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  fet  forth  in  hand-bills  diltributed  among  the  people. 
There  are  in  China  no  profeffors  of  the  fciences  connected 
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with  medicine.  The  human  body  is  never,  uniefs  privately* 
diffeCted  there.  Books  indeed,  with  drawings  of  the  ex- 
ternal tt rupture,  are  fometimes  publifhed  ; hut  thefe  are  ex- 
tremely imperfeCt,  and  conlulted  perhaps  oftener  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  fpirit  under  whofe  protection  each  particu- 
lar part  is  placed,  than  for  obferving  its  form  and  fituation. 
The  phyfi  !ogy  of  the  human  body,  or  the  doCtrine  which 
explains  the  conftitution  of  man,  is  neither  underftood,  nor 
confidered  as  neceffary  to  be  known  ; and  their  Ikill  in  pa- 
thology, or  in  the  caufes  and  effeCts  of  difeafes,  is  extremely 
limited  and  often  abfurd.  The  feat  of  molt  dileafes  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  difeoverabie  by  means  of  the  pulfe  ; yet  they 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
They  imagine  that  every  particular  part  of  the  human  body 
has  a particular  pulfe  affigned  to  it,  and  that  thefe-  have  all 
a correfponding  and  fympathetic  pulfe  in  the  arm  : thus 
they  fuppofe  one  pulfe  to  be  fituated  in  the  heart,  another 
in  the  lungs,  a third  in  the  kidneys,  and  fo  forth  ; and  the 
fkill  of  the  doClor  conlifts  in  difeovering  the  prevailing  pulfe 
in  the  body,  and  the  mummery  made  ufe  of  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  is  highly  ludicrous.  The  bell  of  their  medical  books 
are  little  better  than  mere  hevbals,  fpecifying  the  names,  and 
enumerating  the  qualities  of  certain  plants.  The  knowledge 
of  thefe  plants,  and  of  their  fuppofed  virtues,  goes  a great 
way  towards  conftituting  a phyfician.  Thofe  which  are 
moft  commonly  employed  are  gin-feng,  rhubarb,  and  China- 
root.  A few  preparations  are  alfo  found  in  their  pharma- 
copoeia from  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  the 
former  they  employ  fnakes,  beetles,  centipedes,  and  the  aure- 
lise  of  filk-worms  and  other  irifedis  ■,  the  mcloe  and  the  bee 
are  ufed  for  blifters.  In  the  latter,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  na- 
tive cinnabar,  and  a few  other  articles,  are  occafionally  pre- 
ferred. Opium  is  taken  as  a medicine,  but  more  generally 
as  a cordial  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fcience  which  the  Chinefe  affedl  to 
value  fo  much  as  aftronoip.y . Nothing  indeed  can  be  fo 
well  calculated  to  excite  curiofity,  and  occafion  admiration, 
as  the  fight  which  the  clear  atmofphere  of  China  almofl 
always  allows  to  its  inhabitants,  of  an  azure  firmament 
fpangled  with  ftars.  The  viciffitudes  of  day  and  night,  of  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  and  the  different  phafes  of  the  moon,  exhibit 
appearances  too  ftriking  not  to  claim  attention  in  the  rude 
as  well  as  the  cultivated  ftages  of  fociety.  The  neceffity 
indeed  of  being  able  to  mark  with  fome  degree  of  precifion 
the  returns  of  the  feafons,  in  fo  large  a community,  mult 
have  directed  an  early  attention  of  the  government  to  this 
fubjedl  : and  accordingly  we  find,  that  an  aftronomical 
board  has  formed  one  of  the  flate  efiablifhments  in  China 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  their  hiftory.  Yet  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  have  they  made  in  that  fcience,  that  the  only  part  of 
-its  fundlions  which  can  be  called  aftronomical  has  long  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  foreigners,  whom  they  affedt  to 
hold  in  contempt,  and  to  confider  as  barbarians.  The  prin- 
cipal objedt  of  this  board  is  to  frame  and  to  publifh  a 
national  calendar,  and  to  point  out  to  the  governor  the  fuit- 
able  times  and  feafons  for  its  important  undertakings.  E-’en 
when  the  marriage  of  a prince  is  about  to  take  place,  the 
commiffioners  ofaftronomy  mull  appoint  a fortunate  day  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  which  is  announced,  in  form, 
in  the  Peking  Gazette.  In  this  almanack  are  inferted  all 
the  fuppofed  lucky  and  unlucky  days  in  the  year,  predidlions 
of  the  weather,  days  proper  for  taking  medicines,  commen- 
cing journies,  taking  home  a wife,  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
houfe,  and  other  matters  of  moment,  for  entering  upon 
which  particular  times  are  affigned.  To  the  fuperintendance 
of  the  Chinefe  members  of  this  tribunal  is  committed  the 
aftroiogical  part,  a committee  of  whom  is  feledted  annually 
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for  the  execution  of  this  important  talk.  The  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  an  enlightened  and  intelligent 
mind,  fnrnifh  the  mod  grand  and  fublime  fpe&acle  in  nature  ; 
to  the  ignorant  and  fuperflitious  the  mod  awful.  The  com- 
mon people  in  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  have  confidertd 
the  occaiional  privation  of  the  light  of  the  two  great  lumina- 
ries of  heaven  as  die  forerunners  of  fome  extraordinary  event. 
The  people  of  China  have,  from  the  earlied  ages,  confidertd 
a folar  eclipfe  as  ominous  of  fome  great  calamity  ; and  as 
great  pains  are  taken  to  i r: fpire  them  with  a belief  that  their 
profperity  is  owing  to  the  wifdom  and  virtues  of  their  fove- 
reign,  fo  they  are  tempted  to  attribute  whatever  they  think 
portentous  to  fome  deficiency  on  his  part.  To  this  convenient 
prejudice  the  emperor  finds  it  prudent  to  accommodate  his 
conduct.  He  never  ventures  upon  any  undertaking  of  im- 
portanceat  the  approach  of  filch  an  eclipfe,  but  affedls  to 
withdraw  himfeff  from  the  prefence  of  his  courtiers,  to  ex- 
amine ftriCtly  into  his  late  adminidration  of  the  empire,  in 
oHer  to  correct  any  error,  fur  the  commilfion  of  which  the 
eclipfe  may  have  been  an  admonition,  and  invites  his  fubje&s 
to  offer  him  freely  their  advice.  The  Chinefe  government 
obferves  on  the  event  of  an  eclipfe  ceremonies  fimilar  to  thofe 
that  were  in  ufe  two  thoufand  years  ago  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  When  the  moon  is  eelipfed, 
their  mulical  indruments  are  druck  up,  under  the  notion 
that  by  their  thrill  noife  they  may  affid  in  relieving  the  labour- 
ing  goddefs.  The  brazen  gong  is  violently  beat  by  the  Chi- 
nefe on  the  occafion  ; and  that  fuch  an  event  may  not  pafs  un- 
obferved,  and  the  luminary  may  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
tifual  aflidance  of  mufic  to  frighten  away  the  dragon,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  have  feized  upon  it,  the  great  officers  of  date 
in  every  city  and  town  are  inltrufted  to  give  public  notice 
of  the  time  when  it  will  happen  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  national  almanack.  “ A rude  projection  of  a lunar 
eclipfe,”  fays  M-.  Barrow,  “ that  happened  while  we 
were  at  Tong-choo,  was  duck  up  in  the  corner  of  the 
ftreets  ; all  the  officers  were  in  mourning,  and  all  bufinefs 
was  fufpended  for  that  day.”  When  the  Dutch  ambaffadors 
were  at  Pekmg,  the  fun  was  eelipfed  on  the  2 id  January 
I 795,  which  happened  to  be  the  fird  day  of  their  new  year  ; 
a day  obferved  through  the  whole  empire  with  the  greated 
feftivity  and  rejoicings  ; and  almolt  the  only  day  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  people  refrain  from  their  refpr&ive  occupa- 
tions. The  embaffador  and  his  fuite  were  fummoned  to 
court  at  the  ufual  hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  palace,  they  were  told  that  in  confcquence  of 
an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  about  to  happen  on  that  day,  which 
was  a mod  unfortunate  event,  portending  an  unhappy  year 
to  the  country,  the  emperor  would  not  be  vifible  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  whole  court  would  go  into 
mourning,  and  that  the  amufements  ufual  on  that  particular 
day  would  be  fufpended  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  Jutt  before  the  eclipfe  happened,  the  members  of  the 
mathematical  board  and  other  learned  men  affembled  near 
the  palace,  each  having  in  his  hand  a (ketch  of  the  obfeura- 
tion  in  order  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  the  adronomer’s  calcula- 
tion. The  moment  the  eclipfe  begins,  they  fall  down  on  their 
knees  and  bow  their  heads  nine  times  to  the  ground,  during 
which  is  druck  up  the  horrible  crafh  of  gongs,  kettle  drums, 
trumpets,  and  other  noify  indruments,  intending  to  fcare 
away  the  devouring  dragon. 

Adronomy,  as  connected  with  the  fird  principles  of 
chronology,  has  however  been  in  high  edimation  from  a 
very  early  period  of  Chinefe  hiltory.  The  fird  mention  of 
it  that  has  come  down  to  us,  is,  where  the  emperor  Tao 
inftru&ed  his  Adronomers  Hi  and  Ho,  how  to  diftinguilh 
and  determine  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  “ Fird,’?  fays 


the  mighty  prince,  C!  Tao  defires  that  Hi  and  Ho  wjH  calcu- 
late and  obferve  the  places  and  motion  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
dars  ; and  that  they  will  afterwards  teach  the  people  what- 
ever relates  to  the  feafons.  Secondly,  according  to  Tao 
the  equality  of  day  and  night,  and  the  bar  Niao,  ferve  to 
determine  the  vernal  equinox.  The  equality  of  day  and 
night  and  the  bar  Hiu  point  out  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  longed  day,  and  the  liar  Ho,  are  the  figns  of  the  dim- 
mer foldice.  The  Ihorted  day,  and  the  bar  Mao , (hew  the 
winter.  Thirdly,  Ta 0 informs  his  two  adronomers,  that  the 
Ah’confids  of  366  days,  and  that  to  determine  the  year  and 
its  four  feafons,  an  intercalary  moon  mud  be  employed. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Chinefe  adronomers,  even  at  this 
early  period,  were  required  to  mark  in  the  calendar  the 
times  when  the  fun  and  moon  entered  the  different  figns, 
together  with  the  places  of  the  planets,  and  the  times  of 
the  eclipfes.  We  know  alio  from  other  works  of  autho- 
rity, that  thofe  who  negle&ed  to  announce  thefe  phenomena, 
were  puriilhed  with  death.  It  appears  likewife,  that  even 
at  that  time,  they  knew  how  lo  determine  the  equinoxes  and 
folilices ■ by  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  that  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  in  order  to 
compare  their  places  with  that  of  the  fun  in  each  of  the  four 
feafons.  It  is  alfo  evident,  though  certainly  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  Chinefe  were  then  acquainted  with  the 
length  of  a year  of  365  days  and  fix  hours.  The  Chinefe 
have  always  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  aftrononv.cal  year  at 
the  winter  foldice;  but  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year  has 
varied  according  to  the  will  of  the  emperors.  The  Chinefe 
year  has  at  all  times  confided  of  a certain  number  ol  lunations, 
twelve  of  which  form  a common  year,  and  thirteen  the  era* 
boiifmic  year.  They  reckon  their  lunations  by  the  number 
of  days  which  happen  to  fall  between  the  moment  in  which 
the  fin  is  in  conjuCtion  with  the  moon,  and  the  moment  of 
the  conjunction  following. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  days  into  a greater  or  fmaller 
number  of  equal  parts,  but  befides  thefe  they  general- 
ly divide  them  into  1 2 hours,  which  are,  of  courfe, 
double  the  length  of  thole  adopted  by  us.  Their  day  be- 
gins and  ends  at  midnight.  The  path  deferibed  by  the  fun 
has  been  known  in  China  from  the  remoteil  antiquity,  and 
the  Chinefe  have  always  dibinguilhed  the  ecliptic  from  the 
equator.  The  former  they  call  hoavgtao , the  yellow  way  ; 
the  other  is  named  tche  tao,  or  the  equinoctial  line.  The 
year  is  alfo,  with  the  Chinefe,  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
or  feafons,  each  of  which  has  three  fmaller  divisions,  its  be« 
ginning,  its  midd.e,  and  its  end,  that  is,  a lunation  for  each  of 
the  three  parts  : it  is  likewife  fubdivided  into  24  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  contains  15  degrees,  fo  that  the  whole  together 
makes  the  360  degrees.  The  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a cycle  of 
fixty  years  called  “ kiatfe,”  from  the  denomination  given  to 
the  firll  year  of  it,  which  ferves  as  the  balls  of  their  whole 
chronology.  Every  year  of  this  cycle  is  marked  with  two 
letters,  which  dillinguilh  it  from  the  others  ; and  all  the 
names  of  the  emperors,  for  two  thoufand  years  and  upwards, 
have  names  in  hillory  common  to  them  with  the  correfpond- 
ing  cycle.  The  intricate  at  d irregular  motion  of  the  moon 
has  been  long  known  by  the  Chinefe.  In  the  reign  or  Yao 
the  adronomers  were  able  to  calculate,  with  fufficient  preci- 
fion,  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon.  The  fird  day  of  the 
new  moon,  they  named  cho,  commencement  or  beginning, 
and  the  day  of  fuil  moon,  ouatig,  which  figr.ifies  to  expeCt,  or 
hope  : becaufe  the  people  expelled  the  kindnefs  and  pro- 
tection of  certain  fpirits,  which  they  invoked  only  at  that 
epocha.  To  exprefs  the  age  of  the  moon,  befides  the  num- 
bers, they  ufe  the  woids  fuperior  and  inferior  firing:  they  fay 
chang-hien , a bow  having  the  firing  upperinoli,  and  hia-hitu , 
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a bow  having  the  firing  undermoft.  It  is  thus  they  diftin- 
guilh  what  are  denominated  the  quarters  of  the  moon.  Their 
method  of  intercalation  has  varied,  but  it  has  generally  ad- 
mitted twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  for  one  lunation;  the  for- 
mer is  called  a fmall  lunation,  and  the  latter  a greater  luna- 
tion. They  divide  the  liars  according  to  the  following  or- 
der : the pe-teou , or  celedial  bulhel  of  the  north,  is  what  we 
call  the  urfus  major  : the  nan  teou,  or  celelliai  bufhel  of  the 
fouth,  which  comprehends  the  principal  liars  oppolite  to 
the  great  bear;  and  which,  together,  form  a figure,  almoft 
like  that  of  the  great  bear  in  the  north.  The  five  planets 
called  “ ou-hing”  are  next  enumerated  ; thefe  are  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  : and  la  ft  1 y are  mentioned 
28  conftellations,  in  which  are  comprehended  all  the  liars  of 
the  zodiac,  and  fome  of  thofe  which  lie  nearell  to  it.  M. 
Gaubil,  one  of  the  learned  Jefuits  who  refided  long  in  China, 
and  who  paid  great  attention  to  the  altrOnomy  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  fays  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  motion 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  even  of  the  fixed  liars 
from  well  to  eall ; though  they  did  not  determine  the  mo- 
tion of  the  latter  till  about  400  years  after  the  Chrillian 
sera.  To  the  five  planetsjull  enumerated  they  have  afligned 
revolutions  which  approach  very  near  to  ours.  They  have 
ho  notion  of  their  different  fituations,  when  llationary  and 
retrograde : and  as  in  Europe,  fome  of  the  Chinefe  imagine 
that  the  heavens  and  planets  revolve  round  the  earth,  and 
others  round  the  fun.  By  reading  their  books  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  the  Chinefe  have  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  the  folar  year  ; that  they  have  alfo  known  how 
to  ellimate  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; 
that  they  have  been  able  to  take  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  fun,  by  the  lhadow  of  a gnomon;  and  that  they 
have  thence  made  pretty  exad  calculations  to  deter- 
mine the  elevation  of  the  pole,  and  the  fun’s  declination  : 
it  appears  that  they  have  had  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
right  afeenfion  of  the  liars,  and  of  the  time  when  they  pafs 
the  meridian  ; of  the  reafon  why  the  fame  liars,  in  the  fame 
year,  rife  and  fet  with  the  fun  ; and  why  they  pafs  the 
meridian,  fometimes  when  the  fun  rifes,  and  fometimes 
when  he  fets. 

In  China  the  firft  operations  of  arithmetic  are  very  gene- 
rally unknown  ; in  the  {hops  regular  entries  are  made  of  the 
articles  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  the  ftveral  prices  are  affixed 
in  the  common  Chinefe  charaders  equivalent  to  the  words 
which  exprefs  numbers  in  other  languages ; but  not  by  a 
dillmd  fet  of  figures  upon  a fimilar  fyltem  to  that  of  thofe 
called  Arabic  by  the  Europeans.  Their  arithmetic  is  me- 
chanical, and  to  find  the  aggregate  of  numbers,  a machine 
called  the  “ fwan-pan”  is  in  univerfal  ufe,  from  the  man  of  let- 
ters to  the  meaneft  Ihopman.  See  Abacus  and  Shwan-fan. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  in  geography  is  as  limited 
as  that  in  aftronomy.  Their  own  empire  was  confidered  by 
them  as  occupying  the  middle  fpace  of  the  fquare  furface  of 
the  earth,  the  rell  of  which  was  made  up  of  lllands.  When 
the  Jefuits  went  firft  to  China,  they  found  the  charts,  even  of 
the  tr  own  country,  rude  and  incorred,  Iketches  without  any 
icale  or  proportion,  in  which  a ridge  of  mountains  covered  a 
whole  province,  and  a river  fwept  away  half  of  another. 
At  prelent  they  have  neat  and  accurate  maps  of  the  country, 
copied  after  the  original  furvey  of  the  whole  empire,  under- 
taken by  the  Jefuits,  and  completed  after  feveral  years  ia- 
botir. 

State  of  the  Arts.  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  date  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country.  Of  their  poetry  we  have  already 
Ipoken.  Mufic  does  not  feera  to  be  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
nor  learnt  as  an  elegant  accomplilhment,  nor  pradifed  as  an 
arouteroehL  of  genteel  life,  except  by  females  who  are  edu- 


cated for  fale,  or  by  fuch  as  hire  themfelves  out  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  purc'nafe  their' 
favours.  Thefe  women  play  generally  upon  wind-inltru- 
ments,  fuch  as  pipes  and  flutes,  while  the  favourite  inftru- 
ment  of  ihe  men  is  fomething  like  a guitar.  Eunuchs  and 
the  lowell  clafs  of  perfons  are  hired  to  play,  and  the  merit  of 
their  performance  appears  to  confill  in  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
noife  theyare  able  to  make.  The  gong  is  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpofe.  See  Gong,  and  Chinese  Mufic.  Kettle 
drums  and  different  fized  bells  conftitute  part  of  their  facred 
mufic.  They  have  alfo  an  iaftrument  which  confifts  of 
Hones  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a carpenter’s  fquare,  each  Hone 
fufpended  by  the  corner  in  a wooden  frame.  It  is  the  boaft 
of  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  that  the  whole  empire  of  nature 
has  been  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  complete 
their  fyltem  of  mufic:  that  the  llcins  of  animals,  fibres  of 
plants,  metals,  Hones,  and  baked  earth,  have  all  been  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  founds.  A Chinefe  band  plays, 
or  endeavours  to  play,  in  unifon,  but  they  never  attempt  to 
play  in  feparate  parts.  They  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of 
counterpoint,  an  invention  to  which  even  the  Greeks  had  not 
arrived,  and  which  was  unknown  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Alia, 
till  the  monkilh  ages.  See  Chinese  Mufic.  With  regard 
to  painting,  they  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  as 
miferahle  daubers,  being  unable  to  pencil  out  a corred  out- 
line of  many  objeds,  to  give  body  to  the  fame,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  lights  and  (hadows,  and  to  lay  on  the 
nice  fhades  of  colour,  fo  as  to  referable  the  tints  of  nature. 
But  the  gaudy  colouring  of  certain  flowers,  birds,  and  in- 
feds,  they  imitate  with  a degree  of  exadnefs  and  brilliancy 
to  which  Europeans  have  not  yet  arrived  ; to  give  diftance 
to  objeds  on  canvas,  by  diminilhing  them,  by  faint  colouring,, 
and  by  petfpedive,  they  have  no  fort  of  conception.  At 
Yuen-min-yuen  Mr.  Barrow  found  two  very  large  paintings 
of  landfcapes,  which,  as  to  the  pencilling,  were  done  with  to- 
lerable execution,  but  they  were  finilhed  with  a minutenefs 
of  detail,  and  without  any  of  thofe  ftrong  lights  and  maffes 
which  give  force  and  effed  to  a pidure ; none  of  the  rules 
of  perfpedive  were  obferved,  nor  any  attempt  to  throw  the 
objeds  to  their  proper  dillances.  In  a country  where  painting 
is  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exped  much  exe- 
cution in  fculpture.  Grotefque  images  of  ideal  beings,  and 
monftrous  diftortions  of  nature  are  fometimes  feen  upon 
their  bridges,  and  in  their  temples,  where  the  niches  are 
filled  with  gigantic  gods  of  baked  clay,  fometimes  painted, 
with  gaudy  colours,  plaidered  with  gold  leaf,  or  covered 
with  varnilh.  Near  the  gates  of  cities  four-fided  blocks  of 
done  or  wood  are  frequently  ereded,  with  inferiptions  upon 
them,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  certain  diftinguilhed. 
charaders,  but  they  are  neither  objeds  of  grandeur  nor  or- 
nament. The  whole  of  their  architedure  is  indeed  un- 
fightly  and  unfolid,  without  elegance  or  convenience  of  de- 
fign,  and  without  any  fettled  proportions.  Their  pagodas 
are  the  mod  driking  objeds.  See  Pagoda.  Their  temples 
are  modly  conftruded  upon  the  fame  plan.  See  Temple. 
Next  to  thefe  the  moll  confpicuous  objeds  are  gates  of  cities, 
which  are  generally  fquare  buildings  carried  feveral  dories 
above  the  arched  gate- way,  and,  like  the  temples,  are  covered 
with  one  or  more  large  projeding  roofs.  But  the  mod 
ftupendous  work  of  this  country  is  the  great  wall  that  di- 
vides it  from  northern  Tartary,  which  is  built  upon  the  fame 
plan  as  the  wall  of  Peking,  being  a mound  of  earth  cafcd  on 
each  fide  with  bricks  or  ftones.  The  altonififing  magnitude 
of  the  fabric  confifts  not  £0  much  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  as 
in  theimmenfediftanceof  fifteen  hundred  miles,  through  which 
it  is  extended,  over  mountains  of  two  and  three  miles  in 
height,  and  aerofs  deep  vallies  and  rivers.  See  Wall. 
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Chinefe  Trade,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Ifc.  The  trade 
of  China  is  now  encouraged  by  the  government.  Even  the 
foreign  commerce,  which  was  formerly  (hut  up  by  their  jea- 
lous monarchs,  has  been  laid  open  by  the  Tartars  fince  the 
conqueft,  fo  that  they  now  trade  with  Japan,  Manilia,  Siam, 
Batavia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  likewife 
derive  confiderable  advantage  from  their  traffic  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Thefe  have  indeed  fcarce  any  port  open  to  them, 
except  that  of  Quang-tong,  and  that  only  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  ; neither  are  they  fuffered  to  fail  up  quite  to  that  city, 
but  are  forced  to  call  anchor  at  Whang-pu,  a place  about 
four  leagues  fhort  of  it,  where  the  river  is  fo  crowded  with 
trading  veflels,  that  it  looks  like  a large  city  on  the  water. 
This  trade  was  once  very  advantageous  to  the  Europeans, 
who  brought  thither  cloths,  fwords,  clocks,  watches, 
looking-glaffes,  diamonds,  cryftals,  telefcopes,  and  other 
mathematical  inftruments,  and  fold  them  at  a high  rate  ; but 
the  market  is  now  over-docked  with  thofe  commodities, 
and  the  trade  hardly  worth  carrying  on  in  any  thing  but  fil- 
ver  exchanged  for  gold,  which  is  fold  higher  or  lower  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  the  year;  it  being  cheapell  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  when  there  is  the  greatell  number  of  vef- 
fels  in  the  port  returned  from  Quang-tong.  But  what  the 
Chinefe  chiefly  depend  upon  is  their  home  traffic.  We 
ought  to  contider  every  province  as  a feparate  date  or  king- 
dom ; fome  of  thefe  abound  with  certain  commodities,  or 
provifions,  which  others  want,  and,  to  communicate  which 
to  all  the  red,  the  bed  methods  have  been  invented,  both  by 
land  and  water-carriage.  Thus  the  provinces  of  Hu-quang 
and  Kyang-fi,  which  abound  with  rice,  fupply  thofe  that 
want  it ; Che-kyang  furnilhes  the  lined  iilks ; Kyang-nan 
the  fined  ink,  varnilh,  and  all  forts  of  curious  works  ; Yun- 
nan, Shen-fi,  and  Shan-fi,  yield  plenty  of  iron,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  horfes,  mules,  and  furs ; Fo-kyen,  the  bed 
fugar  and  tea  ; and  Sechwen  the  greated  variety  of  medi- 
cinal and  other  plants;  all  thefe  are  conveyed  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another,  either  by  their  rivers  and  canals,  or  by 
land-carriage;  and  when  brought  to  the  place  of  fale,  are 
commonly  vended  in  a few  days.  The  next  branch  of  their 
wealth  arifes  from  their  manufactures,  of  which  they  have 
great  variety.  We  Ihall  only  fpeak  of  fome  of  the  mod 
confiderable,  fuch  as  their  filk  and  cotton,  their  porcelain  and 
Japan  ware,  or  varnilh.  We  begin  with  the  filk,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  the  Chinefe  records  attribute  to  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  emperor  Wang-ti  ; fince  which  period  many 
other  eroprefles  have  been  recorded  for  the  Angular  care  they 
took  to  encourage  it,  by  breeding  the  filk-worms,  fpinning 
the  filk,  and  delivering  it  to  the  proper  workmen  and  women 
to  be  woven.  Their  example  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the 
red  of  their  fex  to  put  their  hands  to  fuch  a profitable,  as 
well  as  delightful,  work,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
exchange  their  old  garb  of  Heins,  for  the  more  eafy  and  ele- 
gant drefs  made  of  this  new  and  valuable  commodity. 
Upon  the  whole,  that  manufacture  hath  been  fo  well  culti- 
vated among  them  from  time  immemorial,  that  not  only 
the  princes,  grandees,  literati,  and  other  perfons  of  diflinc- 
tion,  but  their  domedics,  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and 
mechanics,  can  afford  to  clothe  themfelves  with  it ; none, 
except  thofe  of  the  meaned  fort,  and  the  peafants,  appear- 
ing in  cotton.  The  quantity  they  fend  abroad  of  it  is  prodi- 
gious, and  plainly  proves  that  it  employs  an  infinite  number 
of  hands  ; fo  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  China  is 
ftyled  the  filk  country.  Neither  are  the  Chinefe  to  be  lefs 
admired  for  their  furprifing  ingenuity,  diligence,  and  fkill, 
in  the  management  of  every  branch  of  it,  the  contrivance 
of  their  looms,  and  other  inflruments  for  fpinning  and  weav- 
ing it  in  a beautiful  variety  of  colours  and  patterns ; their  great 


care  and  fkill  in  breeding,  hatching,  and  propagating  their 
worms ; and  their  excellent  way  of  cultivating  mulberry- 
trees  to  the  bed  advantage  for  their  nourilhment. 

The  Chinefe  appear  to  have  drong  claims  to  the  credit  of 
having  been  indebted  to  themfelves  only,  for  the  invention 
of  the  tools  required  in  the  primary  and  neceffary  arts  of 
life.  The  traveller  wiil  obferve,  in  relation  to  common 
tools,  fuch  as  the  plane  and  anvil,  that  whether  in  India 
or  in  Europe,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  they  are  found 
fabricated  in  the  fame  form,  denoting  one  common  origin. 
In  China  alone,  thefe  tools  have  fometning  peculiar  in  thtir 
condrudlion,  clearly  indicating  that  they.are  of  an  original 
invention.  Thus,  the  upper  furface  of  the  anvil,  elfewbere 
flat  and  fomewhat  inclined,  is  among  the  Chinefe  fwelled 
into  a convex  form.  The  common  plane,  too,  is  didinguifk- 
ed  by  fome  minute  particulars,  which  characterize  it  to  be 
original.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  not  only  inventions 
of  the  fird  neceffity,  but  thofe  of  decoration  and  refine- 
ment, were  known  among  the  Chinefe  in  remote  antiquity. 
The  annals  of  the  empire  bear  tedimony  to  the  fa  61,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  a confideration  of  the  natural  progrefs  of 
thofe  inventions,  and  of  the  date  of  the  Chinefe  artids  at 
this  time.  In  the  fird  edablifhment  of  an  art,  it  is  pra&ifed 
aukwardly,  and  this  date  is  fuppofed  to  continue  dationary, 
until  at  length  it  advances  to  its  fecond  period,  when  it  be- 
comes improved,  and  the  artid  is  enabled  to  avail  himfelf  to 
the  utmod  of  every  tool  and  machine  that  can  affid  him. 
The  lad  period  of  perfection  is  that  in  which  the  artid  is 
become  fo  dextrous,  as  to  complete  his  work  with  few,  or 
aukward  tools,  and  with  little  or  no  affittance.  And  fuch  is 
the  character  of  the  Chinefe  potter,  weaver,  worker  in  pre- 
cious metals,  and  in  ivory,  and  of  mod  others  in  the  feveral 
trades  commonly  pra&ifed  in  the  country.  The  procefs  of 
fmelting  iron  from  the  ore  is  well  known  to  them,  and  their 
cad  ware  of  this  metal  is,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  re- 
markably thin  and  light.  Of  all  the  mechanical  arts,  that  in 
which  they  feem  to  have  attained  the  highed  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  the  cutting  of  ivory.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
quifitely  beautiful  than  the  fine  open  work  dilplayed  in  a 
Chinefe  fan,  the  dicks  of  which  would  feem  to  be  iingly  cut 
by  the  hand;  for,  whatever  pattern  may  be  required,  as  a 
fliield  with  a coat  of  arms,  or  a cypher,  the  article  will  be 
finished  according  to  the  drawing,  at  the  fhorted  notice. 
Out  of  a folid  ball  of  ivory,  with  a hole  in  it  not  larger  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  will  cut  from  nine  to  fifteen 
diftinCt  hollow  globes,  one  within  another,  all  loofe,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  round  in  every  direction,  and  each  of 
them  carved  lull  of  the  fame  kind  of  open  work  that  appears 
on  the  fans.  A very  fmall  fum  of  money  is  the  price  ot  one 
of  thefe  difficult  trifles.  Models  of  temples,  pagodas,  and 
other  pieces  of  architecture,  are  beautifully  worked  in  ivory, 
and  from  the  fhavings,  interwoven  with  pieces  of  quills, 
they  make  bafkets  and  hats,  which  are  as  light  and  pliant  as 
thofe  of  ffraw.  In  fhort,  all  kinds  of  toys  and  trinkets  are 
executed  in  a neater  manner,  and  for  lefs  money,  in  China, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  various  ufes  to  which  that  elegant  fpecies  of  reed 
called  the  bamboo,  is  applied,  would  require  a volume  to 
enumerate.  Their  chairs,  their  tables,  their  fereens,  their 
bedfleads  and  bedding,  and  many  other  houfehold  moveables, 
are  entirely  conit  rudied  of  this  hoilow  reed.  It  is  ufed  on 
board  fhip  for  poles,  for  fails,  for  cables,  for  rigging,  and 
for  caulking.  In  hufbandry,  for  carts,  for  wheel-  barrows, 
for  wheels  to  raife  water,  for  fences,  for  facks  to  hold  grain, 
and  a variety  of  other  utenfils.  The  young  (hoots  fernifh 
an  article  of  food,  and  the  wicks  of  their  candles  are  made 
of  its  fibres,  It  fevves  to  embelliih  the  garden  of  the  prince, 
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and  to  cover  the  cottage  of  the  peafant.  It  is  the  inft.ru- 
ment  in  the  hand  of  power  that  keeps  the  whole  empire  in 
awe.  Indeed  there  are  few  ufes  to  which  a Chinefe  cannot 
apply  the  bamboo,  either  entire,  or  fplit  into  thin  laths, 
or  divided  into  fibres,  to  be  twifted  into  cordage,  or  mace- 
rated into  a pulp,  to  be  manufactured  into  paper.  The  dif- 
covery  of  making  paper  from  draw  is  of  very  anc’ent  date 
in  China.  The  ftraw  of  rice  and  other  grain,  the  bark  of 
fome  trees,  and  various  plants,  are  employed  in  the  paper 
manufactories  of  China,  where  (heets  are  prepared  fo  large, 
that  a tingle  one  will  cover  the  tide  of  a room.  The  fined 
fort  of  paper  for  writing  upon,  has  a furface  as  fmooth  as 
vellum,  and  is  wafhtd  with  a folution  of  alum  to  prevent  it 
from  finking.  Many  old  ptrfons  and  children  obtain  a live- 
lihood by  walking  the  ink  from  written  paper,  which  is  after- 
wards re-manufadtured  into  new  {heets  ; the  ink  is  alfo  fepar- 
ated  from  the  wa'er,  and  preferved  for  future  ufe.  SeePAPtR. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  printing  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  China,  yet  they  never  proceeded  beyond  a wooden 
block.  With  the  Chinefe  the  art  confifts  in  nothing  more 
than  in  cutting  in  relief  the  forms  of  written  characters  on 
wood,  daubing  afterwards  thofe  characters  with  a black  glu- 
tinous fubftance,  and  prtffing  upon  them  different  {heets  of 
paper.  It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them  to  form  moveable 
and  feparate  types  ; they  are  fatisfied,  whenever  the  fame 
characters  very  frequently  occur,  as  in  the  public  calendars 
and  gazettes,  to  ufe  types  for  fuch  cut  apart  and  occafion- 
ally  inferted.  See  Printing. 

In  China,  the  chain-pump,  nearly  in  its  primitive  ftate, 
conftitutes  an  effential  part  in  their  fhips  of  war,  and  other 
large  veffels  ■ the  principal  improvements  fince  its  firlt  in- 
vention, confilt  in  the  fubftitution  of  boards,  or  bafket- 
work  for  wifps  of  ftraw.  Its  power  with  them  has  never 
been  extended  beyond  that  of  raifing  a fmall  ft  ream  of  water 
upon  an  inclined  plane  from  one  refervoir  to  another,  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  irrigation.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  and 
worked  in  different  ways,  fome  by  oxen,  fome  by  treading 
in  a wheel,  and  others  by  the  hand.  The  power  of  the 
pulley  is  underftood  by  the  Chinefe,  and  is  applied  on  board 
all  their  large  veffels,  but  always  in  a fingle  (late.  The 
lever  is  alfo  well  known  among  them,  and  is  applied  to 
weighing  all  their  valuable  wares ; and  the  tooth  and  pinion 
wheels  are  ufed  in  the  conftruClion  of  their  rice-mills,  that 
are  put  in  motion  by  A water-wheel.  But  none  of  the  me- 
chanical powers  are  applied  on  the  great  fcale  to  facilitate 
arid  to  expedite  labour.  Simplicity  is  the  leading  feature  of 
all  their  contrivances,  that  relate  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. The  tools  of  every  artificer  are  of  a fimple  eon- 
ftrudtion,  and  yet  each  tool  is  contrived  to  anfwer  ftveral 
purpofes;  thus  the  bellows  of  the  blackfmith,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a hollow  cylinder  of  wood  with  a valv- 
ular pifton,  befides  blowing  the  fire,  ferves  for  his  feat  when 
ftt  on  end,  and  as  a box  to  contain  the  reft  of  his  tools. 
Ihe  joiner  makes  ufe  of  his  rule  as  a walking  flick,  and 
the  cheft  that  holds  Ins  tools  ferves  him  as  a bench  to  work 
on.  1 he  pedlar’s  box  and  a large  umbrella  are  fufficient  for 
him  to  exhibit  all  his  wares,  and  to  form  his  little  (hop. 
Befides  the  variety  of  trades  which  are  ftationary  in  China, 
there  aie  many  thoufands  of  the  people,  in  every  large  city, 
who  cry  their  goods  about,  as  is  done  in  our  metropolis. 
Barbers  a.fo  are  ften  running  about  the  ftreets  with  iuftru- 
ments  for  (having  the  heads  and  cltanfing  the  ears.  They 
carry  with  them,  for  this  purpofe,  a portable  chair,  a por- 
table (love,  and 'a  fmall  vcffel  of  water  ; and,  whoever  wifhes 
to  undergo  either  of  thefe  operations,  fits  down  in  the  ftivet, 
while  the  operator  performs  his  office.  To  diftinguiffi  their 
proieffion,  they  carry  a large  pair  of  ftttl  tweezers,  with 


which  they  make  a great  noife,  in  order  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. There  are  perfons  alfo  engaged  in  the  open  ftreets 
felling  off  their  goods  by  auction,  and  the  butchers  of  Pe- 
king not  only  fell,  but  drefs  the  meat  for  their  cuftomers, 
who  eat  in  the  {hops  what  is  necefiary,  and  having  paid  the 
price,  go  about  their  bufinefs. 

The  Chinefe  government  lias,  in  all  ages,  beftowed  the 
firlt  honours  on  every  improvement  in  agriculture.  The 
huibandman  is  confidertd  an  honourable  as  well  as  a ufcful 
member  of  fociety  ; he  ranks  next  to  men  of  letters  or  offi- 
cers of  ftate,  of  whom  he  is  frequently  the  progenitor. 
The  foldier,  in  China,  cultivates  the  ground.  The  priefts 
alfo  are  agricultures  whenever  their  convents  are  endowed 
with  land.  The  emperor  is  confidered  as  the  lo!e  propri- 
etor of  the  foil,  but  the  tenant  is  never  turned  out  of  poffcf- 
fion  as  long  as  he  continues  to  pay  about  the  tenth  part  of 
what  his  farm  is  fuppofed  capable  ol  yielding.  And, 
though  the  holder  of  lands  is  only  confidered  as  a tenant  at 
v.  ill,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  difpofftfi’ed.  If  any  one 
happens  to  hold  more  than  his  family  can  conveniently  cul- 
tivate, he  lets  it  to  another,  on  condition  of  receiving  half 
the  produce,  out  of  which  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  empe- 
ror’s taxes.  A greater  part  of  the  poor  pcalantry  cultivate 
land  on  thefe  terms.  In  China  there  are  no  immenfe  eftates, 
no  monopolizing  farmers,  nor  dealers  in  grain.  Every  one 
can  bring  his  produce  to  a free  and  open  market  ; no 
fifheries  are  here  let  out  to  farm.  Every  fubjedt  is  equally 
intitled  to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  fea, 
of  the  coafts,  of  the  eftuaries,  of  the  lakes,  and  rivers. 
There  are  no  manor  lords  with  exclufive  privileges,  nor  any 
game  laws. 

The  Chinefe  never  divide  their  fields  into  ridges  and  fur- 
rows, but  plant  their  grain  in  drills  on  an  even  furface. 
They  are  not  inattentive  to  the  diredhon  of  their  rows,  or 
d’bbling  their  grain,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  folemn  re- 
gulations, made  concerning  the  annual  ceremony  of  the 
emperor’s  adt  of  hufbandry  in  ploughing  the  ground.  It  is 
fettitd  that  he  (hall  ftand  with  h's  face  turned  towards  the 
fouth,  and  taking  hold  of  the  plough  with  his  right  hand, 
he  (hall  turn  up  a furrow  in  that  diredtion.  The  colledtion 
of  manure  is  an  objedt  of  fo  much  attention  with  the  Chi- 
neff,  that  a prodigious  number  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  incapable  of  much  other  labour,  are  conftantly 
employed  about  the  ftreets,  piblic  roads,  banks. of  canals 
and  rivers,  with  balkets  tied  before  them,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  fmall  wooden  rakes  to  pick  up  the  dung  of  ani- 
mals, and  offals  of  any  kind,  that  may  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  manure;  this  is  mixed  iparingly  with  a portion  of  iiiff 
loamy  earth,  and  formed  into  cakes,  dried  afterwards  in  the 
fun.  It  fometimes  becomes  an  objedt  of  commerce,  and  is 
fold  to  farmers,  who  never  employ  it  in  a compadt  ftate. 
Their' fir  ft  care  is  to  con ftrudf  very  large  cifterns  for  contain- 
ing, belidts  thofe  cakes,  and  dung  of  every  kind,  all  forts 
of  vegetable  matter,  as  leaves,  or  roots,  or  ftems  of  plants  ; 
mud  from  the  cana:s,,  and  offals  of  animals,  even  to  the 
(havings  colledted  by  the  barbers.  With  all  thefe,  they 
mix  as  much  animal  water  as  can  be  colledled,  or  of  com- 
mon water,  as  can  dilute  the  whole  ; and,  in  this  ftate,  ge- 
nerally in  the  adt  of  putrid  fermentation,  they  apply  it  to 
the  ploughed  earth.  In  various  parts  of  a farm,  and  near 
the  paths  and  roads,  large  earthen  veffels  are  buried  to  the 
edge  in  the  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourer 
.or  paftlnger  who  may  have  occafion  to  ufe  them.  In  fmall 
retiring  houfes,  built  alfo  upon  the  brink  of  roads  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  refervoirs  are  conftrudxed  of 
compafh  materials,  to  prevent  the  abforption  of  whatever 
they  receive,  and  ftraw  is  carefully  thrown  over  the  furface, 
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f’TMn  time  to  time,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Such  a value  is 
fet  "upon  the  principal  ingredient  for  manure,  that  the  elided 
and  moft  helplels  perfons  are  not  deemed  wholly  ufelefs  to 
the  family  l v which  they  are  fupported.  The  quantity  of 
manure  colhtfted  by  all  thefe  means  is  ftill  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  It  is  refereed,  therefore,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
curing- a quick  lucceffion  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  for 
forcing  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Among  the 
vegetables  raifed  in  the  greateit  quantities,  is  a fpeciefe  of 
brafiica,  called  by  the  Chineie  Pe-tfai,  which  refembles  cofs 
lettuce,  and  is  much  relifhed  both  by  foreigners  and  natives. 
Whole  acres  ot  it  are  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  po- 
pulous cities,  and  it  is  difficult  on  a morning  to  pnfs  through 
the  crowds  of  wheel  barrows  ayd  band-carts  loaded  with  this 
plant,  going  into  the  gates  of  Peking.  It  is  failed  for  win- 
ter confumption,  and,  in  that  Hate,  exchanged,  in  fome  of 
the  provinces,  for  rice.  That  grain  and  that  herb,  together 
with  onions,  ferve  as  a meal  for  the  Chinefe  peafants  and  me- 
chanics. The  hufbandman  always  keeps  the  grain  he  in- 
tends to  fow  in  liquid  manure  until  it  germinates,  which  has 
the  effcCl  ot  haftening  the  growth  of  plants,  as  well  as  de- 
fending them  from  infers.  The  gre3t  object  of  Chinefe 
agriculture,  the  production  of  grain,  is  generally  obtained 
with  little  manure,  and  without  letting  the  land  lie  fallow'. 
A mixture  of  earth,  in  due  proportion,  is  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted  with  fuccefs  in  the  deficiency  of  maffure  ; and  a fur- 
face  of  ttrong  loamy  clay  may,  with  the  addition  of  fand 
and  water,  be  rendered  an  advantageous  medium  of  fupport 
of  vegetable  life.  Sea-fand  is  likewife  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
and,  if  laid  on  in  proper  proportions,  it  tends  to  promote 
fermentation,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables. By  practices  fmiilar  to  thefe,  the  Chinefe  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  manure.  They  are  conflantly  changing  earth 
from  one  piece  of  ground  to  another  ; mixing  fand  with 
that  which  they  find  to  be  too  adhelive,  and  clay  or  loam 
where  the  foil  appears  too  loofe  ; and  having  thus  given  their 
land  the  coniiftency  that  it  requires,  their  next  care  is  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  dry. 

Befides  the  great  plenty  of  corn,  grain,  and  pulfe  of 
all  forts,  w'hich  almotl  every  part  of  this  country  produces, 
it  hath  likewife  a fufficient  quantity  of  pafture-ground, 
which  feeds  a vaft  quantity  of  cattle  of  all  forts;  whiltl 
their  fpacious  woods  and  forefts  fupply  them  with  as  great 
plenty  and  variety  of  wild  beafts  ; fuch  as  buffalos,  wild 
boars,  deer  of  feveral  kinds,  elephants,  leopards,  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  a variety  of  others,  not  known  to 
us,  which  afford  the  Chinefe  the  divertion  of  hunting,  as  well 
as  the  commerce  and  profit  of  their  furs,  which  are  commonly 
very  fine  and  valuable.  This  country  alfo  produces  the 
mufk-cat,  a profitable  creature.  They  have,  likewife,  a fort  of 
roebuck  which  they  call  hyang-chang-tfe,  the  male  of  which 
has  a hag  of  a very  odoriferous  fuhltance.  This  creature, 
which  breeds  moftly  on  the  northern  ridge  of  mountains 
beyond  Peking,  is  firft  hunted,  then  killed  ; the  bag  above- 
mentioned  is  immediately  cut  off  and  tied  very  hard,  that  it 
may  lofe  none  of  its  effluvia.  The  fiefh  is  all'o  good  to  eat ; 
but  the  bag  is  efteemed  of  more  value  than  the  reft  of 
the  carcafe.  The  moft  delightful,  however,  of  the  whole 
quadruped  kind,  is  a fmall  ftag  bred  in  the  province  of  Yup- 
nan,  and  no  where  elfe ; bought  at  a high  rate  by  the 
princes  and  nobles,  merely  to  be  kept  for  Ihow  in  their 
gardens. ■.  Thtfe  are  exaftly  fhaped  like  the  common  fort, 
but  their  fize  fcarcely  exceeds  tnat  of  our  ordinary  dogs,  on 
which  account  they  are  efteemed  as  curiofities  : but  they 
have  a great  variety  of  flags  of  different  kinds  in  the  other 
provinces,  fome  of  which  are  reckoned  as  extraordinary  for 
their  large  fize.  Birds  and  fowl,  both  of  the  wild  and  tame 


kind,  are  here  in  great  plenty  and  variety;  fuch  as  eagles, 
cranes,  {forks,  hawks,  falcons,  pelicans,  birds  of  Paradife, 
peacocks,  phealants,  partridges,  turkies,  getfe,  ducks,  fwans, 
cocks,  and  hens,  and  a vaft  variety  of  water  fowl  or.  theirlakes, 
rivers,  and  canais.  Among  the  tame  and  curious  fort,  they 
have  a variety  of  beautiful  parrots,  not  inferior,  either  in 
plumage,  colours,  or  facility  of  talking,  to  any  that  are 
brought  from  America  : but  the  moft  iurprifingand  delight- 
ful of  all  the  flying  kind,  is  the  little  bird  called  km-ki,  or 
golden-hen,  wh;ch  is  commonly  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Yun-nan,  Shen-li,  and  Se-chwen.  This  admirable  creature 
derived  its  name  from  the  exquifite  fymmetry  of  its  fhape, 
the  beauty,  luftre,  and  variety  of  its  plumage,  the  complete 
mixture  and  arrangement  of  light  and  lhade,  both  in  its 
wings  and  tail,  and  the  fine  plume  that  crowns  its  head  : 
but  what  renders  it  ftill  more  valuable  among  the  epicures 
is  the  delicate  tafte  of  its  flefh,  which,  we  are  told,  greatly 
excels  that  of  pheafants.  China  feems  to  be  defigned  by 
nature  to  produce  not  only  all  the  fruits  which  grow  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  likewife  many  others  peculiar 
to  its  foil  and  climate  ; fo  that,  if  they  have  not  fo  great 
a plenty  and  variety  of  the  former,  it  is  owing  to  their 
negledt  of  cultivating  them  ; for,  in  general,  they  grow  na- 
turally almoft  in  every  province,  and  many  of  the  more  deli- 
cate kind  in  the  fouthern  parts  to  greater  perfection  than  any 
in  Europe.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  apricots, 
peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  nedtarines,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  melons,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  pine- 
apples, and  other  fruits,  grow  almoft  every  where  in  great 
plenty.  Yet  they  are  not  fo  curious  as  the  Europeans  in 
cultivating  and  improving  them,  but  content  themfelves 
with  having  three  or  four  different  forts  of  apples,  feven  or 
eight  forts  of  pears  and  peaches  ; and  as  for  their  cherries, 
they  are  hardly  worth  eating.  The  only  fruits  that  exceed 
ours  are  their  pomegranates,  a fine  fort  of  mufeadine  grape* 
of  exquifite  tafte  and  flavour,  and  their  tfe-tfe,  called  by  the 
Portuguefe  macau,  which  is  a kind  of  fig.  Olives  are  here 
in  great  plenty  and  variety,  and,  though  different  from  ours, 
have  a very  fine  tafte  ; but  whether  out  of  diflike,  or  that 
they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while,  they  extradl  no  oil 
from  them.  Among  thofe  fruits  which  grow  in  the 
fouthern  provinces,  the  ii-chi  is  moft  efteemed  It  is  fhaped 
like  a date,  and  hath  an  oblong  done.  The  fruit  is  full  of 
moifture,  of  an  excellent  tafte  and  flavour  when  full  ripe  ; 
but  fhrivels,  and  grows  blackifh,  like  our  prunes,  by  keep- 
ing. Next  to  that  is  the  long-yen,  or  dragon’s-eye,  which 
is  round,  and  yellowifh,  the  pulp  white,  and  a little  acid. 
Both  thefe  are  efteemed  very  wholefome,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  taken  to  create  an  appetite.  They  have  likewife 
fome  Angular  as  well  as  ufeful  trees,  particularly  that  which 
they  ftyle  the  pepper-tree,  which  bears  a fort  of  grain  like 
a pea,  but  of  too  hot  a nature  to  be  eaten  ; but  the  hufk, 
which  is  lefs  pungent,  is  ufed  by  the  common  people. 
The  pea-tree  produces  a fort  of  pulfe,  like  our  common 
pea,  only  a little  more  rank.  Their  wax-tree  is  fo  called 
from  the  wax  that  is  produced  on  it  by  a kind  of  little 
worm  which  runs  up  and  fallens  to  its  leaves,  and  quite  cov- 
ers them  with  combs.  This  wax  is  hard,  fhining,  and  confider- 
ably  dearer  than  that  of  common  bees  though  this  laft  they 
likewife  have  in  much  greater  quantities.  When  thefe  worms 
are  once  ufed  to  the  trees  of  any  diftridf,  they  never  leave 
them,  unlels  fomething  extraordinary  drives  them  away.  The 
nau-mu  is  a tall  ftraight  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  incor- 
ruptible like  the  cedar  : it  is  commonly  ufed  to  make  pillars, 
doors,  windows,  or  ornaments  for  palaces,  temples,  and  large 
buildings  ; but  it  is  in  other  refpefts  much  inferior  to  the 
tze-tau,  or  rofe-wood,  which  is  of  a reddilh  black,  flreaked, 
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•an3  full  of  fine  veins,  which  appears  to  he  painted  by  fome 
a> till.  The  furniture  and  ornaments  made  of  this  wood  ar.e 
much  efteemed  all  over  the  empire,  and  fell  at  a greater 
prce  than  thofe  which  are.  varnifned  or  japanned. 
We  omit  a great  variety  of  other  valuable  and  curious  trees, 
fuch  as  the  cedar,  ebony,  funders,  pines,  oaks,  Sic.  which 
we  have  not  room  to  deferibe.  But  that  which  is  juftly 
deemed  the  moll  profitable  among  the  Chinefe,  and  hath 
moll  excited  the  envy  of  the  Europeans,  is  their  tfi-fhu,  or 
varnifh-tree,  that  yields  the  gum  with  which  they  make 
their  fine  giran-varnilh  or  japan,  which  keeps  fuch  an  infi- 
nite number  of  hands  employed  in  moll  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  furnifnes  it  with  fuch  a prodigious  variety  of 
qhelts,  cabinets,  boxes,  and  other  houfehold  ornaments,  fo 
beautifully  painted  and  varnilhed,  and  fent  abroad  into  mod 
parts  of  the  world.  The  next  to  that  in  ufefulnefs  is  the 
toncr-fhu,  or  oil  tree,  from  which  a liquor  or  oil  is  drawn,  not 
much  differing  from  the  varnifh  above-mentioned,  and  ufed 
almoff  to  the  fame  end,  but  chiefly  in  larger  work,  fuch  as  pil- 
lars, cornices,  galleries,  triumphal  arches,  and  fine  floors. 
This  oil,  when  boiled  into  a confiftency,  not  only  preferves 
the  wood  over  which  it  is  laid,  but  gives  it  a fine  luflre,  and, 
like  the  varnifh,  may  be  mixed  with  any  colour  to  great  ad- 
vantage. China  is  likewife  famous  for  producing  the  cam- 
phor-tree, which  grows  to  a prodigious  fize,  and  rifes  often 
to  the  height  of  300  feet ; its  wood  is  of  a firm  texture,  of 
great  ufe  in  (hip-building,  as  well  as  in  joiners’-work,  from 
the  beautiful  glofs  it  acquires  in  polifhing ; but  the  moll 
valuable  part  is  the  gum,  which  the  Chinefe  are  extremely 
expert  at  extra&ing,  percolating,  purifying,  and  fubliming. 
The  laft  of  the  tree  kind,  worth  our  particular  notice,  is 
what  they  call  tie-li-mu,  or  iron-wood,  from  its  extreme 
hardnefs.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  for  its  ftrength  and 
durability,  beyond  any  other  wood  ; the  tree  is  as  tall  and 
fpreading  as  our  large  oaks,  and  the  wood  is  of  a much 
deeper  brown,  as  wed  as  more  weighty  and  tough. 

Almoil  every  part  of  the  country  being  interfe&ed  by 
rivers  and  canals,  abundance  of  water  is  always  near  at  hand  ; 
and  it  remains  only  for  them  to  contrive  the  means  to  con- 
vey as, •'much  of  it  as  is  neceffary  to  the  planted  grounds. 
Thus  they  reap  full  and  conftant  crops  without  fallowing, 
and  fometimes  without  manure.  The  draught  cattle  moll 
generally  in  ufe  are  oxen,  mules,  and  affes  ; horfes  are 
fcarce,  of  a miferable  breed,  and  incapable  of  much  work. 
No  pains,  however,  are  bellowed  to  improve  the  breed,  for 
the  Chinefe  imagine  that  this  animal  requires  no  other  at- 
tention than  that  of  giving  him  food. 

The  taxes  raifed  for  thefupport  of  government  are  neither 
exorbitant  norburdenfome:  they  confift  in  the  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  in  a duty  on  fait,  on  foreign  imports,  and  a 
few  fmallcr  taxes  that  do  not  affecl  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  and  affeffments,  which  each  indi- 
vidual pays  to  the  date,  does  not  exceed  four  (hillings  a year. 
With  fuch  advantages  and  fuch  encouragements  given  to  agri- 
culture, one  would  imagine  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  mull 
be  bettertlian  elfewhere.  Yet,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  either  from 
unfavourable  feafons  of  drought  or  inundations,  which  are 
perpetually  occurring,  in  one  province  or  other,  thoufands 
perifh  from  an  abfolute  want  of  food.  There  are  few  pub- 
lic charities  ; no  poor  laws  ; and  it  is  not  a common  cuftom 
fo  afk  alms  : Mr.  Barrow  fays  he  did  not  fee  a Angle  beggar 
from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  except  in  the  ftreets  of 
Canton.  The  children,  or  next  of  kin,  mull  take  care  of 
their  aged  relations ; and  the  parents  difpofe  of  their 
children  in  what  manner  they  may  think  bell  for  their  fa- 
mily intereft.  As  feveral  generations  live  together,  they  are 
ffsbiifted  at  a cheaper  rate  than  if  they  had  feparate  houfe- 
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holds  ; and  in  cafes  of  real  diflrefs,  the  government  is  fup. 
pofed  to  a£l  the  parent  ; and  whenever  any  of  its  officers, 
through  negledl  or  malice,  with-hold  grain  from  the  poor, 
they  are  punilhed  with  Angular  feverity,  and  fometimes  even 
with  death.  Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Chinefe  fubjeft  is,  that  the  amount  of  his  taxes  is  afeer- 
tained.  He  is  never  required  to  contribute,  by  any  new  af- 
feffment,  to  make  up  a given  fum  for  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pellees of  the  (late  : except  in  cafes  of  rebellion,  when  an 
additional  tax  is  fometimes  impofed  on  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  a fhort  account  of  their 
coin.  Silver  and  copper  are  the  two  current  metals  in 
China  ; gold  being  on  the  fame  footing  as  precious  ftones, 
purchafed,  like  other  valuable  merchandizes,  according  to 
its  weight  and  finenefs.  Silver,  though  ufed  in  payment,  is 
not  coined,  but  cut  into  pieces,  frr.aller  or  larger,  as  occafion 
requires ; fo  that  its  value  is  rated  according  to  itG  weight 
and  goodnefs.  The  feales,  or  rather  fleelyards,  with  which 
they  weigh  the  filver  or  gold,  and  which  they  commonly 
carry  about  them  in  a neat  japan  cafe,  confift  of  a little  round 
plate,  an  ebony  or  ivory  beam,  and  a weight.  The  beam, 
which  is  divided  into  minute  parts  on  three  fides,  is  fijf- 
pended  by  fine  filken  firings  at  one  of  the  ends,  in  three  dif- 
ferent points,  that  they  may  more  eafiiy  weigh  their  pieces.. 
Thefe  kinds  of  fleelyards  are  fo  exceedingly  exadl  for  weigh- 
ing any  money,  or  (mall  pieces  of  filver,  that  from  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  crowns,  down  to  the  twelfth  part  of  a penny,  and 
lefs,  may  be  weighed  in  them  with  fo  great  a nicety,  that  the 
one  thoufandth  part  of  a crown  will  turn  the  feale.  The 
Chinefe  chufe  to  have  it  in  that  manner  rather  than  coined. 
If,  like  the  Europeans,  they  had  (lamped  pieces  of  determi- 
nate value,  they  fay  their  country  would  fwarm  with  clippers 
and  coiners,  and  the  dealers  be  forced  to  have  ftill  recourfe 
to  their  icales  and  touchftone.  The  only  expeditious  way 
they  have  to  pay  any  fum  in  filver,  is  to  keep  by  them  a 
variety  of  plates  of  that  metal,  beaten,  either  thinner  or 
thicker,  befides  the  ingots,  which  are  referved  for  larger 
fums  ; and  thefe,  by  long  ufe,  they  can  cut  to  a very  great 
nicety.  The  only  coin,  properly  fo  called,  in  ufe  among 
them,  is  of  copper,  and  of  a very  inconfiderable  value, 
fcarcely  amounting  to  the  third  part  of  one  of  our  farthings. 
It  is  ot  a round  figure,  with  fome  Chinefe  characters  on  each 
fide,  and  a fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  they 
may  be  flrurig  to  any  number.  They,  however,  had,  in  an- 
cient time,  a great  variety  of  coins  ot  gold  and  filver,  which 
are  now  only  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  late  emperor  Kang-hi,  who 
caufed  a noble  collection  to  be  made  of  all  that  could  be  found 
of  that  kind  in  the  empire,  and  to  be  depoiited  there  as  cu- 
riofities.  The  Chinefe  pound,  or  lyang,  weighs  fixteen 
ounces,  but  is  divided  into  only  ten  parts,  called  tfyen,  this 
into  ten  fwen,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  feven  pence 
Englifh  ; the  fwen  into  ten  fi  of  filver.  The  beam  of  the 
Chinefe  feale  carries  thefe  divifions  no  farther  ; and  yet,  with 
refpeCt  to  gold  or  filver  of  a confiderable  weight,  the  divifion 
is  more  minute,  and  almoft  extends  to  imperceptible  part3, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  convey  a juft  idea  of 
them  in  our  language.  They  divide  the  li  into  ten  wha,  the 
wha  into  ten  fe,  the  fe  into  ten  fu,  the  fu  into  ten  chin,  which 
laft  fignifies  a grain  of  duft  ; this  again  into  ten  yay,  the  yay 
into  ten  myau,  the  myau  into  ten  mo,  the  mo  into  ten  tfyun, 
and  the  tfyun  into  ten  fun.  There  were  periods  at  which  the 
fcarcity  of  fpecie  obliged  their  monarchs  to  raife  the  value  of 
the  fmall  copper  pieces  fo  exetffively  high,  that  one  of  them 
was  worth  ten  of  the  fame  fort  current  in  former  times. 
This  fcarcity  of  copper  coin,  occafioned  either  by  fome  vio- 
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{ent  irruption  of  foreigners,  who  came  and  carried  it  away, 
or  through  the  cautioufnefs  of  the  people,  who  buried  it  in 
t ime  of  war,  and  died,  without  difeovering  where  it  lay  hid, 
hath  been  fo  terribly  felt,  that  at  one  time  an  emperor  caufed 
near  fourteen  hundred  temples  of  Fo  to  be  demolifhed,  and 
all  the  images  and  copper  work  to  be  cad  into  coin  ; and  at 
other  times  the  people  have  been  exprefsly  forbid  the  life  of 
any  veffels,  or  other  utenfils  of  copper,  and  obliged  to  deliver 
up  thofe  they  had  to  the  mint. 

Penal  Laws  and  Puriijhments.  The  laws  pf  China  define,  in 
the  molt  perfpicuous  manner,  almoft  every  fiiade  of  criminal 
offences,  and  the  punifhment  awarded  to  each  crime,  and  the 
greateil  care  has  been  taken  in  conftruftmg  the  fcale  of  crimes 
and  punifh'ments,  which  are  very  far  from  being  fanguiniry. 
Of  all  the  defpotic  governments  exiiling,  there  is  certainly 
none  where  the  life  of  man  is  held  fo  facred  as  in  the  laws  of 
China.  A murder  is  never  overlooked,  except  in  the  horrid 
practice  of  expoling  infants  ; nor  da-es  the  emperor  himfelf 
take  away  the  life  of  the  meaneft  fubjeft  without  the  forma- 
lity of  a regular  procefs.  So  tenacioufly,  however,  do  they 
adhere  to  the  principle,  “ At  the  hand  of  every  man’s  bro- 
ther will  I require  the  life  of  man  ; whofo  fheddeth  man’s 
blood,  by  man  (ball  his  blood  be  (bed,”  that  the  good  inten- 
tion is  oftentimes  defeated  by  requiring  of  the  perfon  laft  feen 
in  company  with  one  who  may  have  received  a mortal  wound, 
or  who  may  have  died  fuddenly,  a circnmffantial  account, 
fupported  by  evidence,  in  what  manner  his  death  was  occa- 
fioned.  In  attempting  to  proportion  punilliments  to  the 
degrees  of  crimes,  the  Chihefe  feem  to  have  made  too  little 
diitinftion  between  accidental  manflaughter  and  premeditated 
murder.  To  conffitute  the  crime  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove 
intention  or  malice  ; if  a man  fhould  kill  another  by  accident, 
his  life  is  forfeited  by  the  law.  And  however  favourable  the 
circumftances  may  be,  the  emperor  alone  has  the  power  of 
remitting  the  fentence  ; a power  which  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
exercifes,  to  the  extent  of  a full  pardon.  The  procefs  of 
every  trial  for  criminal  offences,  of  which  the  punifiiment  is 
capital,  muff  be  tranfmitted  to  Peking,  and  fubmitted  to  the 
fapreme  tribunal  of  juffice,  which  affirms  or  alters  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  The  execution  of  all  capital  crimes 
takes  effedl  once  a year,  at  the  fame  time  ; and  the  number, 
feidom  above  two  hundred,  is  very  fmall  for  fo  populous  an 
empire.  In  moll  cafes,  indeed,  fine  and  imprifonment,  flagel- 
lation and  exile,  are  the  ufual  inflidlions,  except  in  cafes  of 
murder,  and  in  crimes  againll  the  Hate  or  emperor.  The 
punifhment  of  treafon  extends  even  to  the  ninth  generation. 
A traitor’s  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be  tainted,  though  they 
ufually  fatisfy  the  law  by  including  only  the  nearelt  male  re- 
lations, then  living,  in  the  guilt  of  the  culprit,  and  by  miti- 
gating their  punifhment  to  that  of  exile.  Theft  is  never  pu- 
nifhed  with  death  ; nor  is  robbery,  unlefs  it  be  accompanied 
with  perfonal  injury.  I he  moderation  of  thole  pumfhments 
•feemsto  imply  the  infrequency  of  the  offence.  In  a variety 
of  capital  punifhments,  itrangulation  is  deemed  lefs  infamous 
than  decapitation  : the  feparation  of  any  part  of  the  body 
from  the  remainder  being  confidered  as  particularly  difgrace- 
fu  . The  punifhment  of  the  Cangue,  which  confills  of  an 
enormous  block  of  wood,  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  to  re- 
ceive the  neck,  and  two  fmaller  ones  for  the  hands  of  the 
offender,  is  generally  liiffided  for  petty  crimes.  This  am- 
bulatory pillory  the  culprit  is  fentenced  to  wear  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  provided  he  is  able  to  walk  about,  but  he  is 
generally  glad,  for  the  fupport  of  his  degrading  burthen,  to 
lean  againft  a wall  or  a tree*  If  a fervant  of  a civil  magiltrate 
takes  ft  into  his  head  that  the  culprit  has  relied  too  long,  he 
beats  him  with  a leathern  whip  till  he  riles.  i lie  punifii- 
ment of  the  bamboo,  however  degrading  it  muff  appear  to 
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an  European,  is  ordered  upon  a very  fummary  hearing  tipoir. 
any  individual  not  in  the  rank  of  mandarins  ; and  a viceroy 
has  not  only  the  power  of  degrading  lower  officers,  but 
direfbng,  without  the  form  of  a trial,  any  punifiiment,  not. 
capital,  on  them.  Every  mandarin  may  make  ufe  of  the 
baton,  or  pan-tzee,  which  is  a fiat  piece  of  bamboo,  broad  at 
the  bottom,  either  when  any  one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or 
when  he  adminiflers  public  juffice.  On  fuch  occafions,  he  fits 
at  a table,  upon  which  is  placed  a bag  filled  with  fmall  flicks, 
while  a number  of  petty  officers  Hand  around  him,  each  fur- 
nifhed  with  fome  pan-tzees,  and  waiting  only  for  a fignal  to 
make  ufe  of  them.  The  mandarin  takes  one  of  thefe  little 
flicks  and  throws  it  into  the  hall  of  audience,  upon  which 
the  culprit  is  feized,  and  receives  five  fmart  blows  from  the 
pan-tzee;  if  the  mandarin  draws  another  flick  from  the  bag, 
a fecond  officer  bellows  five  more  blows,  and  the  punifhment 
is  thus  continued  till  the  judge  is  pleafed  to  make  no  more 
fignals  ; when  the  criminal  is  expedled  to  proflrate  himfelf 
in  gratitude  for  the  paternal  dilcipline.  Some  crimes  are 
punifhed  either  with  banifhment,  or  by  being  condemned  to 
drag  the  royal  barks  for  a term  of  years,  or  to  have  their 
cheeks  branded  with  a hot  iron.  Children  who  are  deficient 
in  duty,  are  condemned  to  receive  a hundred  blows  ; and  if 
they  lift  up  their  hands  againft  their  parent,  or  ufe  abufive 
language,  they  are  punifhed  with  death.  The  flighted 
punifhment  in  China  is  the  baftinado,  which  is  only  ufed  for 
chaftifing  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  very  trivial  faults,  and  the 
number  of  blows  is  ellimated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  The  loweft  number  is  twenty,  when  the  punifii- 
ment is  confidered  as  paternal  corre&ion.  The  emperor 
even  orders  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  fome  of  his  courtiers, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards 
received  into  favour. 

The  order  and  adminiftration  of  the  jails  are  faid  to  be  re- 
markably good.  The  debtor  and  felon  are  confined  in  fe- 
parate  places,  it  being  thought  impolitic  and  immoral  to 
affociate  guilt  with  imprudence  or  misfortune.  The  two 
lexes  are  iikewife  kept  carefully  apart.  Confinement  for 
debt  is  only  temporary;  but  if  after  the  delivery  of  all,  the 
debtor’s  property  be  infufficient  to  fatifty  the  demands 
againft  him,  he  is  liable  to  wear  a neck-yoke  in  public,  fora 
certain  period,  to  induce  his  family,  if  able,  to  dilcharge 
the  debt.  If  his  itifolvency  has  been  incurred  by  gaming 
or  other  improper  conduct,  he  is  fubjeft  to  corporal  punifii- 
ment and  exile.  A min  rnay  fell  himfelf  in  China  in  certain 
cafes,  fuch  as  difeharging  a debt  to  the  crown,  or  to  afiift  a 
father  in  dilfreis,  or  to  bury  him  in  due  form.  If  his  con- 
duit is  unimpeachable,  he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  ; but  if  otherwife,  he  continues  a Have  for 
life,  as  do  his  children  alfo,  if  he  had  included  them  in  the 
original  agreement.  The  emperor’s  debtors,  it  fraudulently 
fo,  are  ftrangied  ; if  through  misfortunes,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  property  of  every  kind,  are  fold,  and  tiny 
themfelves  are  font  to  the  new  fettlements  in  Tartary.  In 
China,  the  interefts  of  the  emperor  are  always  made  the  firff 
objeft  ; no  property  can  be  fee  urc  againll  his  claims.  D f- 
putes  among  individuals  concerning  propertv,  do  not  fill  up 
a large  (pace  in  the  tranfa&iou  of  Chinefe  affairs.  Property, 
whether  real  or  perfonal,  is  held  by  tenures  too  fnnple  to  or  - 
cafion  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  to  it. 
There  are  no  entails  nor  fettlements,  and  the  little  commerce 
they  maintain  with  foreigners,  together  with  the  uniformity 
of  their  own  principles,  cuftorns,  and  opinions  ; but  above 
all,  the  union  which  exifts  in  families,  among  whom,  elfe- 
where,  the  excluiive  rights  of  individuals  occafion  the  gr^ateff 
feuds  ; and  the  fort  of  community  in  which  moll  of  them 
continue  in  China,  cut  off  the  principal  fources  of  diffenlion. 
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The  halls  of  audience  are,  in  faft,  more  engaged  in  folicita- 
tions  than  in  contefts,  and  men  of  talents  are  employed, 
fometimes,  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  others,  who  art  young, 
ignorant,  or  incapable  ; but  there  is  no  particular  order  of 
men,  who  fubfift  in  affluence,  as  lawyers  and  attornies  ; or 
who  arrive  at  dignities  like  the  former.  The  impartiality 
of  the  judge  is  endeavoured. to  be  fecun  d by  appointing  no 
man  to  that  office  in  the  p'rovince  of  which  he  is  a native. 
He  is,  however,  liable  to  be  fwayed  by  the  weight  of  pre- 
fers. Such  offerings  are  universal  from  an  inferior  to  a fu- 
perior,  and  from  a pleader  to  his  judge.  They  are  paid  by 
both  parties,  and  the  value  of  the  prefents  is  not  afeertain- 
ed  ; it  is  even  expected,  that  the  offerings  fhould  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  opulence  of  the  donor.  By  the  laws  relating 
to  property,  women  in  China  are  excluded  trom  inheriting, 
where  there  arc  children,  and  from  difpofing  of  property  ; 
but  where  there  are  no  male  children,  a man  may  leave  by 
will  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  widow.  The  reafon 
affigned  for  women  not  inheriting  is,  that  a woman  can  make 
no  offering  to  deceafed  relations,  in  the  hall  of  anceffors. 
And  it  is  deemed  one  of  the  firft  bleffings  of  life,  for  a man 
to  have  fome  one  to  look  up  to,  who  will  tranfmit  his  name 
to  future  ages,  by  performing,  at  certain  periods,  the  duties 
of  this  important  ceremony. 

Natural  Productions  and  artificial  Curiofities  of  China. 
Among  the  natural  produdlions  of  China  muff  be  mentioned 
the  tailow-tree,  called  by  Linnasus  croton  febiferum,  from 
which  the  Chinefe  obtain  a vegetable  fat  for  their  candles. 
This  fruit,  in  its  external  appearance,  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  berries  of  the  ivy.  As  foon  as  it  is  ripe,  the  capfule 
opens  and  divides  into  two  or  three  diviiions  containing  ker- 
nels, each  attached  by  a feparate  foct-ftalk,  and  covered 
with  a white  flefhy  fat  fubltance.  The  fat  is  feparated 
from  the  kernels  by  crufhing  and  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  the  candles  made  of  it  are  firmer  than  thofe  made  of  tal- 
low, and  free  from  all  offenfive  fmell ; the  wicks  are  gene- 
rally made  of  a light  inflammable  wood,  in  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  which  is  pierced  a fmall  tube,  to  receive  an  iron 
pin,  which  is  fixed  on  the  flat  top  of  a candleftick,  and 
thus  fupports  the  candle  without  the  neceffity  of  a focket. 
The  tallow-tree  is  faid  to  have  been  tranfplanted  to  Carolina, 
where  it  flourifhes  as  well  as  it  does  in  China.  Sugar  canes 
are  very  rfiuch  cultivated  in  China ; the  plantations  of 
which,  belonging  to  individuals,  and  being  but  of  little  ex- 
tent, the  expenfe  of  erecting  fugar-mills  is  too  heavy  to 
have  one  upon  each  plantation.  The  bufinefs  of  extracting 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  of  boiling  it  into  fugar,  is  there  a 
feparate  undertaking  from  that  of  him  who  cultivates  the 
plant.  The  boilers  of  fugar  travel  about  the  country,  with 
a fmall  apparatus  fufficient  for  their  purpofe,  but  which 
3 Weft  India  planter  would  confider  as  inefficacious  and 
contemptible.  It  is  not  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  tra- 
vel with  this  apparatus,  as  there  are  few  plantations  of  which 
fome  part  is  not  acceffible  by  water-carriage.  A few  bam- 
boo poles  and  mats  are  deemed  fufficient  for  a temporary 
building;  within  which,  at  one  end,  is  fixed  a large  iron 
cauldron,  with  a fire-place  and  flue,  and  about  the  middle, 
a pair  of  cylinders  or  rollers,  fixed  vertically  in  a frame. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  axis  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  prolonged 
above  the  frame,  are  fixed  two  (hafts  or  levers,  curved  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  clear  the  frame  in  turning  round  the 
rollers,  and  to  the  end  of  thefe  (hafts  are  yoked  two  buffa- 
loes, who,  moving  round  as  in  a common  cattle  mill,  prefs 
the  canes  between  the  cylinders,  and  exprefs  their  juice, 
which  is  conveyed  through  a tube  into  the  cauldron.  The 
canes,  deprived  of  their  juices,  become  fit  fuel,  by  means  of 
which  thofe  juices  are  boiled  into  a proper  confidence  for 
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granulation.  The  boiler  of  fugar  endeavours  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  feveral  planters  at  a time,  fo  that  his 
works,  erected  near  the  centre  of  their  feveral  plantations, 
may  ferve  them  all,  without  changing  his  eflablifhment. 
During  the  time  he  is  employed,  the  fervants  and  children  of 
the  planter  are  bufily  engaged  in  carrying  canes  to  the  mill. 
The  canes  are  planted  very  regularly  in  rows,  and  the  earth 
carefully  heaped  up  about  the  roots  ; and  under  the  roots  of 
the  canes  is  found  a large  white  grub,  which,  fried  in  oil,  is 
eaten  as  a dainty  by  the  Chinefe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  canes  are  likewife  feveral  groves  of  orange  trees,  of  the 
fruit  of  which  there  is  a great  variety  in  (ize  and  colour. 
The  pines,  which  bear  large  cones,  have  kernels  much  relifhed 
by  the  Chinefe;  and  every  mountain,  either  too  fteep,  or  too 
rocky,  to  be  applied  to  any  other  ufe,  is  planted  to  the  ^op 
with  various  kinds  of  pines,  but  mod  generally  with  the 
larch,  as  preferred  for  the  purpofes  of  building. 

On  the  fides  and  tops  of  earthen  embankments,  dividing 
the  garden  grounds  and  groves  of  oranges,  the  tea-plant 
is  feen  growing  like  a common  (hrnb  fcattered  carelefsly 
about.  Wherever  it  is  regularly  cultivated,  it  rifes  from 
the  feed  fown  in  rows,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  feet 
from  each  other,  and  is  kept  very  free  from  weeds.  Vaft 
tracks  of  hilly  land  are  planted  with  it,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Fo-chien  ; its  perpendicular  growth  is  impeded 
for  the  convenience  of  collefting  its  leaves,  which  is  done 
firft  in  fpring,  and  twice  afterwards  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fummer.  The  largeft  and  oldeft  leaves,  which  are  the  lead 
efteemed,  and  deftined  for  the  ufes  of  the  lowed  clafles  of 
the  people,  are  often  expofed  to  fale  with  fcarcelyany  pre- 
vious preparation,  but  the  young  leaves  require  much  trou- 
ble before  they  are  fit  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchafer. 
Every  leaf  paffes  through  the  fingers  of  a female,  who  rolls 
it  up  almoft  to  the  form  it  had  affumed  before  it  became  ex- 
panded in  the  progrefs  of  its  growth.  It  is  afterwards 
placed  upon  thin  plates  of  earthen  ware  or  iron,  made  much 
thinner  than  can  be  executed  by  artifts  out  of  China  : thefe 
plates  are  placed  over  a charcoal  fire,  which  draws  all  the 
remaining  moifture  from  the  leaves,  and  renders  them  dry 
and  crifp.  The  colour  and  aftringency  of  green  tea  is  de- 
rived from  the  early  period  at  which  the  leaves  are  plucked. 
The  tea  is  packed  in  large  chefts,  into  which  it  is  preffed 
down  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Chinefe  labourers.  It  is 
fometimes  made  up  into  balls,  and  fometimes  a black  extraCt 
is  drawn  from  it,  to  which  many  virtues  are  attributed. 
This  plant  is  cultivatedin  feveralof  the  provinces  of  China,  fei- 
dom  more  northerly  than  about  thirty  degreesbeyondthe  equa- 
tor. It  thrives  bell  between  that  parallel  and  the  line  that 
feparates  the  temperate  from  the  torrid  zone.  Such  immenfe 
quantities  of  tea  are  raifed  in  China,  that  a fudden  failure  of 
a demand  from  Europe  would  not  be  likely  to  oecafioo  any 
material  diminution  of  its  price  at  the  Chinefe  markets, 
though  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  particular 
cultivators.  See  The  A. 

Another  natural  production  of  China  is  the  pe-tun-tfc, 
ufed  in  the  manufa&ory  of  porcelain,  which  is  a fpecies  of 
fie  granite,  or  a compound  perhaps  of  quartz,  fthfpar, 
and  mica,  in  which  the  quartz  feems  to  bear  the  largeft 
proportion.  It  appears  from  experiment  that  it  is  the  fame 
as  th e growan  Jlone  of  the  Cornifh  miners.  The  micaceous 
part,  in  fome  of  this  granite,  often  contains  particles  of 
iron  ; in  which  cafe  it  will  not  anfwcr  the  potters’  purpofe. 
This  material  can  be  calcined  and  ground  much  finer  by  the 
mills  of  England  than  by  the  imperfeCl  machinery  of  the 
Chinefe,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  prepared  pe-tun-tfe 
of  their  country,  notwithftanding  the  cheapnefs  of  labour 
there.  See  Pcp.cslain, 
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The  bamboo  is  a curious  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  a va- 
luable plant,  it  is  properly  a reed,  hollow,  and  generally 
jointed  ; it  is  fuppofed  to  flourilh  molt  on  dry  ground  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  running  water.  Its  growth  is  quick, 
attaining  its  height,  about  twenty  feet,  in  a year  and  a half. 
It  has  the  properties  of  being  equally  light  and  folid,  and 
it  rifes  out  of  the. ground  with  a trunk  of  which  the  dia- 
meter contrails  as  its  iength  increafcs  ; the  branches  of  the 
bamboo  are  few,  and  of  a light  Alining  green  ; the  leaves  are 
long  and  delicate.  Within  the  hoilow  of  its  joints  is  fre- 
quently found  a Angular  fubllance  of  a Aliceous  nature, 
which  has  been  ufed  in  fome  countries  as  a medicine.  The 
Chinefe  reckon  above  Axty  varieties  of  the  bamboo,  and 
apply  it  perhaps  to  as  many  ufes.  See  Arundo. 

Of  all  the  artiAcial  curiofities  in  China,  their  Aately 
towers  are  the  moll  ftriking  to  ftrangers,  though  built  in  a 
ftyle  peculiar  to  this  country.  There  are  two  of  thefe 
without  the  walls  of  Nanking,  the  moll  beautiful  of  which, 
llvlcd  the  Porcelain  Tower,  beeauTe  it  is  lined  all  over  the 
infide  with  China  tiles,  beautifully  painted,  is  the  molt  ad- 
mired by  all  travellers,  for  its  height,  fymmetry,  and  va- 
riety of  carving,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments.  It  is  of  an 
octagonal  form,  nine  (lories,  or  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  forty  feet  in  diameter  ; fo  that  every  Ade  is  Afteen  feet 
in  length.  The  whole  is  built  on  a large  bafis  of  brick, 
ft ron gly  cemented,  which  forms  a ftately  perron,  or  flight 
of  r.ine  or  ten  fteps,  likew  fe  of  an  o&agonal  Agure,  by 
which  you  afeend  to  the  Aril  llory  ; and  this  perron  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a balu (trade  of  unpohlhcd  marble  on  the  out- 
Ade.  The  Aril  itory,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  hall,  is  the 
higheft  of  all,  hut  has  no  windows,  nor  any  light  but  what 
comes  in  at  three  fpacious  gates,  which  open  into  it.  'I  he 
wall  is  faid  to  be  about  twelve  feet  thick,  and  eight  and  a 
half  high,  cafed  with  porcelain,  but  of  the  coarfer  fort,  and 
not  a little  damaged  by  age.  From  this  you  afeend  to  the 
fecond,  and  thence  to  all  the  other  (lories,  which  are  of 
equal  height,  by  a very  inconvenient  ftair-cafe,  the  fteps  of 
which  arc  ten  inches  high,  and  very  narrow.  Every  ftory 
has  eight  large  windows,  one  at  every  front.  They  all  lef- 
fen,  as  they  mount  one  over  the  other,  fo  as  to  form,  in  the 
whole,  a kind  of  cone,  or  fugar-loat  ; and  between  each  of 
them  is  a penthoufe  or  (hed,  which  projects  fome  yards 
from  the  wall  all  around,  and  leffens  in  the  fame  proportion 
the  limber  they  life.  Each  room  is  adorned  with  paintings 
and  other  ornaments,  after  the  Chinefe  fiyle,  both  on  the 
Ades  and  on  the  ceiling,  whilft  the  outfide  is  embtliiffied 
with  variety  of  work  in  baffo-rclievo,  niches,  and  imagery. 
But  the  moll  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  fabric  is  a kind  of 
cupola,  which  arifes  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  uppermoft 
ftoiy,  an  l is  fupported  by  a thick  mall,  fixed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  floor  of  the  eighth  ftory.  This  piece  feems  to 
be  inclofed  in  a large  iron  hoop,  all  the  way,  which  winds 
round  it  like  a fpiral  line  or  ferew,  at  the  dillance  of  feveral 
feet,  fo  that  the  whole  looks  like  a hoilow  cone  rifing  in 
the  air,  and  fupporting  on  the  top  a golden  ball  of  an  ex- 
traordinary flze.  Such  is  the  llrutture  of  that  famed  tower, 
which,  whether  of  brick,  marble,  or  whatever  other  mate- 
rial, is  looked  upon  by  Le  Compte,  and  other  authors,  as 
the  bell  contrived,  moll  fond  and  magnificent  work  in  all 
the  Eaft.  Nieuhoff  adds  two  circumllances  concerning  it, 
viz.  that  the  ball,  or  pine-apple  on  the  top,  is  reported  by 
the  Chinefe  to  be  of  mafly  gold  ; and  the  other,  that  the 
tower  hath  Hood  feven  hundred  years,  and  was  eredled  by 
the  Tartars,  as  a monument  of  their  having  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  Chinefe  empire  ; whereas  Le  Compte 
affirms  ir  to  have  been,  in  his  time,  of  no  more  than  three 
hundred  years  Handing,  and  to  have  been  built,  together 
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with  the  Temple  of  Gratitude,  by  the  emperor  Yong-lo  ; 
to  which  opinion  Du  Halde  feems  to  fubferibe.  Moll  of 
thefe  towers  have  iu  the  uppermoft  gallery,  and  at  every 
angle,  fmall  bells  hangin(qr  at  fome  dillaqce,  by  chains  or 
wires,  which  are  eafily  moved  by  every  blaft  of  wind,  and 
make  an  agreeable  tinkling.  But  the  greatell  delight  which 
thefe  kinds  of  ftrudlures  afford,  is  the  charming  profpecl 
of  all  the  country,  exhibiting  an  incredible  number  of  villas, 
orchards,  gardens,  meadows,  towns,  arid  monuments.  They' 
have  a prodigious  number  of  temples,  both  in  town  and 
country.  The  mod  celebrated  of  them  are  built  in  barren 
mountains;  to  which,  however,  the  indullry  of  the  natives 
hath  given  beauties  which  were  denied  to  th^m  by  nature; 
fuch  as  canals,  cut  at  a great  expence,  to  conveys  the  water 
from  the  adjacent  heights  into  proper  refervoirs,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  bonzes  and  their  votaries  ; gardens,  groves,  and  deep 
grottoes,  cut  into  the  rock,  to  (belter  them  from  the  excef- 
live  heat ; circumllances  which  render  thefe  folitudes  de- 
lightfully romantic.  Thefe  ftrudlures  confill  partly  of  fine 
porticos,  paved  with  large  fquare  poiilhed  Hones,  and  partly 
of  halls  and  pavilions,  reared  in  the  corners  of  the  courts, 
having  a communication  with  each  other  by  galleries, 
adorned  with  (tatues  either  of  Hone  or  brafs.  The  roofs  of 
thefe  buildings  Ihine  with  beautiful  japanned  tiles,  of  green 
or  yellow,  and  are  embellilhed  at  the  corners  with  dragons  ' 
of  the  fame  colour.  The  reft  of  thofe  buildings  are  built 
of  timber,  and  molt  of  them  have  high  towers.  Molt  of 
the  cities  have  large  bells  fet  up  in  their  high  towers,  by 
which  they  give  notice  of  the  different  watches  of  the  night; 
and  thofe  which  have  no  bells  make  ufe  of  large  drums. 
Some  of  their  bells  are  of  a monltrous  bignefs  and  weight; 
but  the  largeft  of  all  are  thofe  of  Nanking  and  Peking. 
Le  Compte  mentions  feven  they  have  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
cities,  that  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
This  is  nearly  five  times  the  weight  of  that  at  Erfurth  in 
Saxony,  which  Kircher  fuppofed  to  be  the  largelt  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  Chinefe  bells  are  very  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Europe  in  found  ; their  clappers  are  of  a hard  wood.  Their 
metal  is  very  coarfe,  and  full  of  knots,  and  their  fhape  ill- 
contrived,  for  they  are  almoll  as  wide  at  top  as  at  bottom, 
their  thicknefs  gradually  leftening  from  the  bottom  upwards; 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  mere  unwieldy  mafles  of 
metal,  without  mufical  tone,  or  any  thing  worth  notice, 
but  their  huge,  dull,  heavy  found,  and  prodigious  weight. 
The  laft  artificial  curioflty  we  fliall  mention,  is  their  fur- 
prifing  fire-works,  in  which  they  may  be  juftly  faid  to  ex- 
cel all  other  nations.  This  was  the  chief  ufe  they  made  of 
gun-powder,  which  it  is  faid  they  had  among  them  many 
centuries  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ; they  ufed  to  ex- 
hibit thefe  fire-works  at  their  folcmn  fellivals  and  other 
grand  occafions,  and  in  a great  variety  of  figures  and  repre- 
fentations.  They  have  carried  this  art  to  fuch  perfedtion, 
that  they  can  give  to  every  objedl  its  true  form  and  natural 
colour.  Magaillan  relates,  that  he  faw  one  of  them  which 
reprefented  a vine-arbour,  that  burned  without  confuming, 
the  root,  branches,  leaves,  and  grapes  of  which  appeared  all 
in  their  true  ftiape  and  colour;  the  grapes  were  red,  the 
leaves  green,  and  the  Hem  and  branches  exadlly  imitated 
nature. — Afiatic  Refearches.  Univerf.  Hift.  Anc.  and  Mod. 
Hill.  Univer.  d’Anquetil.  Playfair’s  Chron.  Sir  George 
Staunton’s  Embafly.  Phillips’s  Inland  Navigation.  Graf, 
fier’s  Defcription  of  China.  Barrow’s  Travels.  Pinker- 
ton’s Geography. 

China,  or  China-ware , in  the  Manufactures , a fine  fort 
of  earthen- ware,  otherwife  called  porcelain;  which  fee. 

China,  gilding  on.  See  Gilding  on  China. 

China , party.  See  Party. 
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China,  broken,  a cement  for.  See  Clement, 

Chin  a pint,  in  Botany.  ' See  Dianthus  Chlnevfxs. 

China  rafe.  See  Hibiscus;  Rosa  Ghinthjis. 

CHINALAPH,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Africa, 
the  moil confiderable  in  the  Namidia  Maffaefylorum,  or  pre- 
foit  (late  of  the  Algerines,  who  call  it  Shellif.  It  takes  its 
rife  in  the  Sahara,  or  Defert,  at  the  didance  of  about  80 
miles  to  the  S.E.  in  N.  lat.  35’  2'.  The  fountains  which 
form  its  fource,  from  their  number  and  contiguity,  are 
known  amongft  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Sebbicne  Aine, 
or  Sebaoun  Aioun,  the  fountains.  In  its  courfe  it  receives 
the  Midroe,  the  Harbeene  at  the  town  of  Medea,  the  Tod- 
dah,  or  Silver  river,  the  Archew,  the  Mina,  Woariffa,  and 
Fagia.  See  Shellif. 

CHINCH  A,  in  Geography,  a fertile  valley  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Peru,  where  the  ancient  Incas 
had  a temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  It  was  formerly  very 
populous,  but  now  contains  about  500  families.  The  town, 
whence  the  valley  derives  its  name,  is  lituated  about  16 
nows  N.  of  Pilco. 

CHINCH'E,  in  Zoology;  BufFon  calls  the  Viverra  Me- 
phitis by  this  name.  Skunk  •rueefd  of  Pennant. 

CHINCHILLA,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia  ; 25  leagues  S.W.  of  Valencia. 

CHINCHIMEN,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Molina 
and  Pennant  to  the  Lutra  felina,  or  otter,  with  the  fhape 
and  appearance  of  a cat ; its  length  from  nofe  to  tail  is 
20  inches.  Molina  (Chili,  265),  fays,  that  it  inhabits  the 
fea  of  Chili.  It  fvvims  about  in  pairs,  and  loves  to  bade  in 
the  fun,  on  the  tops  of  rocks ; and,  when  taken,  has  all  the 
fiercenefs  of  a wild  cat. 

CHINCHINA,  in  Botany.  See  Cichona. 

CHINCHIO,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Dalmatia  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Spalatro. 

CHINCON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile  ; 18  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Madrid. 

CHIN  COUGH,  alfo  called  Kink-cough,  and  Hooping- 
cough.  See  Pertussis. 

CHINCULAGUA,  in  Geography,  a fnowy  mountain 
of  South  America,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes*  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  N.  of  Cotopaxi,  and  of  a fomewhat 
lefs  fize.  , 

CHINE,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  the  back-bone,  or 
the  ridge  of  the  back  of  a horfe.  The  French  call  it  ech'tne; 
and  the  ancient  Italian  mailers  efqu'me. 

Chine,  An,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Canada,  feated  on 
the  ifland  of  Montreal,  about  9 miles  higher  up,  whither 
goods  are  fent  from  Montreal  in  carts,  on  account  of  the 
rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  jull  above  the  town.  This 
village  is  built  on  a fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the  head  of  a 
little  bay  near  the  lower  end  of  lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a 
broad  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Its  fituation  is  very 
agreeable  ; and  from  fome  of  the  ftorehoufes  belonging  to 
the  king  and  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  are  charming 
views  of  the  lake  and  of  the  country  on  its  oppofite  fide. 
In  the  king’s  dorehoufe,  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  are  de- 
pofited  as  Toon  as  they  arrive  from  England.  In  fight  of 
La  Chine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  St.  Lawrence,  ftands 
the  village  of  the  Cachenonaga  Indians,  containing  about  50 
log-houies  and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  built  in  the  Cana- 
dian flyle,  and  ornamented  within  with  pictures,  lamps,  &c. 
The  number  of  the  Cachenonagas  in  this  village  is  eili- 
mated  at  about  150;  the  other  Indian  villages  in  the  civil- 
ized parts  of  Lower  Canada  are,  one  of  the  Canafadogas, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  river ; one  of  the 
little  Algongnins,  near  Trois  Rivieres ; one  of  the  Abera- 
cbies,  near  the  fame  place  on  the  opp.#fite  fide  of  the  river  y 


and  one  of.’the  Hurons,  near  Quebec  ; but  none  of  thefe  vil- 
lages are  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  bateaus 
that  navigate  the  river  St.  Lawrence  afeend  from  this  place 
by  means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails. 

Chinese  Chronology.  See  China  and  Chronology. 

Chinese  Coin.  See  China. 

Chinese  Language.  See  China. 

Chinese  Mafic.  'Phis  fubjeCt,  of  which  we  knew  fo 
little,  except  from  Pere  du  Piaide,  whefe  information  did 
not  much  enlighten  us,  has  been  fo  amply  treated  of  late 
years,  by  Pere  Amiot,  the  Abbe  Roufiicr,  M.  La  Borde, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  that  little 
would  remain  t'o  be  faid,  ii  we  had  not  other  rtfources  from 
which  to  draw  that  which  may,  perhaps,  vary  our  narrative, 
if  not  i.nllruCt  the  reader.  The  author  of  the  prefent  arti- 
cle, when  collecting  materials  for  his  “ General  Hillory  of 
Mufic  in  every  civilized  part  of  the  Globe,”  did  not  forget 
China,  the  moil  ancient,  exteiilive,  and  polifhed,  empire 
that  exids.  He  fent  queries  to  an  Englilh  gentleman,  a 
good  judge  of  mufic,  who  had  refided  many  years  at  Can- 
ton, and  who  tranlmitted  them  to  different  dillant  provinces, 
whence  he  obtained  ’ anfwers  in  French  and  Italian,  from 
mifTionaries  long  refident  there ; and  our  correfpondent  at 
Canton  not  only  tranfmitted  to  11s  their  anfwers,  but  fent 
with  them  a complete  fet  of  Chinefe  inilruments  ; among 
which  there  was  every  fpecies  of  flutes,  feveral  ftringed  in- 
ftruments  of  the  lute  and  guitar  kind,  the  pao,  formerly 
called  yu,  tcheo,  he,  and  ching,  the  appellation  to  which  we 
(hall  adhere  in  the  courfe  of  this  article.  The  ching  is  a 
beautiful  inflrurnent,  which  has  a gourd,  or  bamboo,  for 
its  balis,  and  reprefents  in  the  arrangement  of  its  reeds  or 
bamboo  pipes,  the  column  of  an  organ  ; with  thefe  we  re- 
ceived the  largell  gong  which  had  ever  been  brought  to 
England.  Thefe  inilruments  were  accompanied  by  Chinefe 
airs  in  Chinefe  characters  of  notation,  and  in  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, with  a treatife  on  mufic  tranflated  into  French  from 
the  Chinefe,  and  a poem  by  the  late  emperor,  Kien-Long,  oa 
the  fupprefiion  of  a rebellion  in  a diftant  province  from  the 
capital.  Thefe  are  dated  Canton,  1775  and  1777.  Fur- 
ther information  from  books  and  various  other  inquiring 
friends,  was  accumulated  before  lord  Macartney’s  embaffy 
took  place  ; when,  by  his  lordfhip’s  friendlhip  and  liberal 
fpirit  of  refearch,  not  only  for  the  fatisfaCtion  of  his  own 
mind,  but  the  fervice  of  others,  he  extended  his  patronage 
fo  far  as  to  defire  the  mulical  hiitorian  to  write  down  a fe- 
ries  of  queftions,  not  only  concerning  mufic,  but  any  thing 
tlfe  that  was  wilhed  to  be  inveftigated  ; and  fatisfaCtory  an- 
fwers were  received  to  moll  of  the  queries  delivered,  at  his 
lordlhip’s  return ; drawn  up  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Hiittner,  travelling  tutor  to  the  fon  of  the  late  fir 
George  Staunton,  a gentleman,  who,  previous  to  the  Chi- 
nefe voyage,  had  refided  a confiderable  time  at  Naples,  and 
is  a well-informed  mufician.  Another  chell  of  inltruments, 
and  a gong  were  added  to  the  collection  by  the  kindnefs 
andjiberality  of  lord  Macartney,  and  from  all  thefe  ma- 
terials, we  (hall  endeavour  to  furnifh  curious  inquirers  after 
Chinefe  mufic,  with  as  much  information  as  can  be  com- 
preffed  into  the  fpace  ufually  allowed  to  articles  of  a fimilar 
kind. 

Mufic  has  powers  fo  oppofite  over  human  affeCtions,  that 
wherever  it  is  cultivated  it  is  fare  of  at  leall  two  fets  of 
friends  of  very  different  difpofitions,  the  grave  and  th z gay. 
It  can  equally  foot’n  and  exhilarate.  The  Chinefe,  the  molt 
grave,  formal,  and  frigid  people  on  the  globe,  boaft  the 
having  framed  the  proportions  of  mufieal  tones  into  a re- 
gular fyftem  4000  years  ago,  not  only  long  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  but  that  of  the  Egyptian  “ Hermes  Trif- 

megiftus,’3 
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jnegiftus,”  or  the  eftabliffiment  of  their  myftagogues  or 
priells.  But  mufic,  like  other  ancient  arts,  has  fo  much  de- 
pended on  the  tranquil  and  profperous  ftate  of  the  nations 
by  which  it  has  been  patronized,  that,  after  being  invented, 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  a certain  degree  of  perfection,  it 
has  partaken  of  alt  the  viciffitude3  and  calamities  of  Hates, 
and  has  been  fo  totally  loth  during  the  horrors  of  invaiion, 
revolution,  and  ruin,  that  if,  in  a long  feties  of  years,  pro- 
fperity  fhould  return,  neither  its  mufic  nor  its  fyitem  is  to  be 
found,  unlefs  r fuch  fragments  as,  according  to  M.  Baillie’s 
aftronomr,  we  now  po fiefs  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mufic.  The  Chinefe  in  their  old  books  have 
the  numbers  of  their  anc'tnt  fcales  as  we  have  at  prefent  the 
ratios  of  Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  which  give  us  (according 
to  the  abbe  Rouffier)  the  “ true  dimenfions  of  each  tone, 
and  their  reciprocal  generation,”  which  are  infupportable  on 
our  keyed-inftruments.  So  that  mufic  being  loll  after  the 
crufh  of  kingdoms,  is  again  to  be  found  by  long  labour, 
fludy,  and  experience  ; again  to  be  loll,  and  again  to  be 
found  ! per  omnia  fecula  feculorum. 

It  is  well  known  in  Europe  (fays  and  believes  Pcre  Amiot) 
that  Egypt  had  its  Mercury  Trifmegifhis,  (thrice  great,) 
who,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  lyre,  civilized  mankind.  It  is 
likewife  as  well  known  that  Greece  had  its  Orpheus  and 
Amphion,  who  by  their  ftrains  ftopt  the  courfe  of  rivers, 
made  rocks  dance,  and  even  in  the  infernal  regions  filenced 
Cerberus  himfelf ; but  Europe  has  Hill  to  learn  that  China 
has  had  its  philofophical  mufician,  its  Lyng-tun,  its  Kouci, 
and  its  Pin-mou-kia  ; whofe  ftrains  have  been  equally  mira- 
culous in  taming  the  mod  furious  wild  beads,  and  in  civi- 
lizing mankind,  often  more  ferocious  than  beafts  themfelves. 
Pere  Amiot  de  la  Mufique  Chinoife. 

The  firft  chapter  in  the  hillory  of  every  great  nation  is 
mythological,  and  never  to  be  literally  uuderftood.  And 
to  fay  the  truth,  there  feems  at  prefent  in  the  mufic  tif 
China  lefs  enchantment  than  in  our  own.  Yet  the  vulgar 
of  all  nation  prefer  their  old  traditional  tunes  to  the  fined 
compofitions,  and  moll  exquifite  performances  that  have 
ever  been  heard  in  an  opera-houfe. 

“ During  the  firft  years  of  my  refidence  at  Peking,”  fays 
the  reverend  miflionary,  “ I loft  no  opportunity  of  trying  to 
convince  the  Chinefe,  that  our  mufic  was  fuperior  to  theirs. 

I was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  art  ; I performed  on  the 
German  flute  and  harpfichord,  and  thofe  I wilhed  to  pleafe 
were  not  of  an  ignorant  or  mean  order,  but  perfons  well 
educated  and  qualified  to  compare  and  judge;  in  fhort, 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  who,  honouring  the  French  mif- 
lionaries  with  their  benevolence,  frequently  came  to  their 
houfe  to  converfe  with  them  on  obje&s  of  fcience,  and  fuch 
arts  as  were  cultivated  in  China. 

“ Les  Sauvages,  and  Les  Cyclopes,  the  mod  admired 
harpfichord  leffons  of  the  celebrated  Rameau,  the  moll  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  folos  of  Blavet  for  the  German  flute,  made 
no  impreffion  on  the  Chinefe.  I faw  in  their  countenances 
only  a cold  and  abfent  air,  which  convinced  me  that  nothing  I 
played  was  at  all  felt.  I afked  them  one  day  what  they  thought 
of  our  mufic,  and  begged  them  to  (peak  fincerely.  They  an- 
fwered  with  the  utmoft  pclitenefs  poffible,  that,  “ our 
mufic  not  being  made  for  their  ears,  nor  their  ears  for  our 
mufic,  it  was  not  furprifmg  that  they  did  not  feel  its  beau- 
ties, as  they  did  thofe  of  their  own  country.”  “ The  airs  of 
our  mufic  (adds  a doflor  among  them,  called  Kan-lin,  and 
then  in  the  ferv  ce  of  the  emperor)  pafs  from  the  ear  to 
the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  to  the  foul.”  We  fed,  we 
underftand  it  : what  you  have  been  playing  has  no  effeft  on 
us : the  airs  of  our  ancient  mufic  were  Hill  of  a higher 
®rder.  They  wtre  not  to  be  heard  without  rapture.  All 
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our  books  abound  with  the  mod  pompous  encomiums 
of  its  charms  ; but  at  the  fame  time  they  inform  us 
how  much  the  excellent  methods  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  producing  fuch  marvellous  efFedls  were  loft,  &c.” 

If  Pere  Amiot  had  tried  to  convert  the  Chinefe  to  a 
love  for  European  mufic  by  French  finging,  we  fhould  not 
have  wondered  at  his  failure  ; but  the  inftrumental  pieces 
of  Rameau  and  Blavet  were  juftly  admired  in  their  day  ; 
and  there  have  been  long  a neatncfs  and  precifion  in  the  execu- 
tion of  inftrumental  mufic  in  France,  which  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded in  any  other  country  ; fo  that  if  Pere  Amiot  did 
juilice  to  the  touch-ftones  with  which  he  tried  the  feelings 
of  the  Chinefe,  it  was  natural  to  expedl  a different  refult. 

But  a fimilar  difappointment  happened  to  the  Englifh 
muficians  during  loid  Macartney’s  embafly.  His  lordfhip 
took  with  him  a complete  military  band  of  wind  inftruments, 
feveral  of  whom  were  able  occafionallv,  to  perform  well  on 
the  violin  and  the  violoncello.  But  the  Chinefe  feemed  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  perfect  execution  of  the  bed  pieces,  of  the 
beft  compofers,  in  Europe.  Among  the  prefents  which  his 
excellency  took  to  the  court  of  China,  was  a good  barrel 
organ,  made  by  Gray,  as  a curious  fpecimen  of  our  me- 
chanifm,  upon  which,  befides  our  bed  popular  tunes,  were 
fet  feveral  favourite  airs  of  their  own  country  ; to  fome  of 
which  a bafe  was  added,  and  others  were  fet  on  the  barrel  in 
their  native  ftate,  without  any  accompaniment  whatever.  The 
firft  they  did  not  feel,  and  the  others,  perhaps,  from  not  being 
played  in  the  time  and  with  the  exprefiion  to  which  they 
were  accuftomed,  they  would  hardly  acknowledge.  As  it 
was  well  known  that,  with  all  their  long  cultivation  of 
mufic,  the  Chinefe  had  not  arrived  at  counterpoint,  or  mufic 
in  parts,  the  author  of  this  article  tried  to  betray  them  into 
a love  of  harmony,  and  “ the  concord  of  fweet  founds.” 
Being  in  pofleffion  of  the  melody  to  the  hymn  that  is  an- 
nually fung  by  the  Chinefe  with  the  utmoft  pomp,  reve- 
rence, and  folemnity,  in  honour  of  their  anceftors,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  emperor,  entitled,  “ The  Son  of  Heaven,”  at- 
tended on  this  occafion  by  his  fons,  all  the  pripces  of  the 
blood,  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  Mandarins,  the  lettres, 
men  of  fcience,  & c.  and  whofe  arrival  is  the  fignal  for 
the  commencement  of  the  hymn ; and  the  melody  to 
this  hymn  being,  like  our  pfalmody*  entirely  compofed 
of  flow  notes  of  equal  length,  it  was  thought  a good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  harmony  in  plain  coun- 
terpoint ; and  as  there  are  many  ftanzas  to  this  hymn, 
a fundamental  bafe  only  was  added  to  the  melody  at 
firft  ; then  a fecond  treble  ; and,  afterwards,  a tenor  ; 
after  which  a little  motion  was  given  to  the  bafe,  followed 
by  other  additional  notes  to  the  tenor  and  bafe,  but  always 
taking  care  to  enforce  the  principal  melody  by  one  of  the 
other  parts,  either  in  unifon,  or  in  the  odlave.  But  this 
had  no  other  effedl  than  to  try  the  patience  and  politenefs 
of  the  Chinefe,  who  heard  it  without  emotion  of  any  kind. 
And  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  Mandarins,  an  accom- 
plilhed  man  of  good  fenfe  and  good  breeding,  who  attached 
himfelf  to  our  ambaffadcr,  and  feemed  imprefied  with  a fin- 
cere  friendlhip  for  him,  laid,  but  with  the  utmoft  politenefs, 
that  “ he  doubted  not  but  that  our  mufic  was  very  fine  to 
ears  accuilotaed  to  it  ; but  that  they  were  not  able  to 
underftand  it.  The  additional  parts  copfufed  and  bewildered 
them  ; they  difguifed  the  air,  and  rendered  it  doubtful  which 
was  the  principal  found,  adding  that  fuch  mufic  was  too 
complicated  for  them,  and  required  more  attention  than 
they  were  accuftomed  to  give  to  their  own  airs.” 

Such  are  the  efftdls  which  our  harmony  has  on  the  ears 
of  the  moft  enlightened  Chinefe,  ar.d  indeed  on  thofe  of  all 
nations  out  of  Europe,  So  that  the  opinion  of  Rouffeau, 

that 
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t hat  “ our  harmony  is  only  a Gothic  and  barbarous  invention, 
which  we  fhould  never  have  thought  of,  if  we  had  been 
more  fenfible  to  the  true  beauties  of  the  art,  and  to  mufic 
truly  natural,”  ahnoll  ceafes  to  be  a paradox. 

We  (had  now 'endeavour  to  give  a fynopfis  of  the  ancient 
mufical  fyftem  of  the  Chinefe,  which,  if  its  chronology  is 
jull,  mult  have  preceded  every  other  regular  fyftem  upon 
earth. 

The  fyftem  of  Chinefe  mufic  bears  date  from  the  beginning  > 
of  the  monarchy,  at  leaft  2637  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era  ; a proof,  according  to  Pere  Amiot,  that  the  Chinefe 
are  the  original  authors  of  the  fyftem  of  mufic,  which  has 
been  fo  long  known  in  their  country  ; and  if  it  has  been 
altered  and  abridged  in  later  ages,  it  mult  have  been  from 
the  corruption  and  decay  of  the  firft:  principles  upon  which 
it  was  founded  ; and  from  its  being  mixed  and  united  with 
vain  and  abfurd  fciences,  fuch  as  divination  by  numbers,  and 
judicial  altrology,  that  men  of  true  fcience  have  abandoned. 

The  Cniutie  have  had,  at  every  period  of  their  hiltory, 
an  univcrfai  tyltem,  united  in  all  its  points,  to  which  every 
thing  was  connected  and  referred,  as  well  in  politics,  as  phy- 
fics  and  morality.  To  this  fyftem  they  have  wiflitd,  in  iorne 
way  or  other,  to  make  the  rules  of  mufic  accord  as  well  as 
thofe  of  other  fciences,  connected  with  their  religious  and 
civil  eftabhfhnients.  And  Pere  Amiot,  being  preftcd  to 
declare  what  were  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  primitive 
mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  from  which  it  derived  its  miraculous 
powers,  and  whether  he  thought  they  had  ever  known 
harmony  or  mufic  in  parts,  fimilar  to  that  of  modern  times  ? 
be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ; and  added,  that  he  thought 
the  Chinefe  were  probably  the  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
bHt  known  harmony,  and  mod  univerfally  obferved  its  laws. 
But  what  is  this  harmony  ? l'  It  is  that  which  confifts  in  the 
general  accord  of  all  things  natural,  moral,  and  political,  in- 
cluding whatever  conititutes  religion  and  government ; an 
accord  of  which  the  icience  of  found  is  only  the  reprefen- 
tation  and  the  image.”  So  that  the  expreffions  concerning 
this  divine  mufic,  of  which  the  learned  miffionary  and  the 
Abbe  Rouftier  have  laboured  fo  much  to  explain  the  laws, 
are  only  allegorical  and  figurative  ! even  the  form  of  their 
mufical  inftruments  was  metaphorical. 

Their  hiftorians  tell  us  that  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  Chi- 
nefe empire,  2952  B.C.,  was  Hkewife  the  inventor  of  mufic  j 
that  in  framing  the  inftrument  called  kin,  a long  inftrument 
ftrung  with  filken  firings;  the  belly  of  which  was  curved  to 
reprefent  the  heavens  ; the  back  was  level  to  reprefent  the 
earth;  he  placed  the  dragon  (the  fymbol  of  China)  eight 
inches  from  the  bridge  to  reprelent  the  eight  points  of  the 
winds,  and  gave  four  inches  to  the  neck  of  the  Foung-Hoang 
to  reprelent  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  This  inftrument 
was  furmfhed  with  five  firings  to  reprefent  the  five  planets 
and  the  fiv  elements, and  its  total  length  is  fixed  at  feven  feet 
two  inches  to  reprefent  the  univerlality  of  things.  By  means 
of  this  inftrument  he  began  by  regulating  his  own  bread,  and 
confining  his  pafiions  within  juft  bounds  ; he  afterwards  la- 
boured at  the  civilization  of  mankind  ; he  rendered  them  ca- 
pable of  obeying  laws,  performing  afti.  ns  worthy  of  recom- 
pence,  and  of  peaceably  cultivating  the  earth,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  arts.  Fohi  had  patriarchal  longevity,  having 
reigned  115  years. 

This  is  all  fymbolical  and  imaginary  mufic  ; all  that  con- 
cerns real  mutic  that  is  intelligible  is,  that  (according  to  Pere 
Amiot)  long  before  Pythagoras,  or  any  of  the  ancient  fages 
of  Greece,  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Hierophants,  and  even  bete.re  the  time  of  Mercury 
himfelf,  the  Chinefe  knew  the  divifion  of  the  odlave  into 
twelve  femitones  produced  by  a gammut  or  feries  of  fourths 


and  fifths  by  the  Abbe  Rouffitr’s  favourite  triple progrrffon. 
Of  th is  feries  of  perfecl  fifths,  however,  the  ancient  Chinefe 
ufed  only  five,  beginning  at  F,  the  fundamental  of  their 
fyftem,  which  produced  the  following  treble  feales  either 
way,  by  beginning  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  their  great  Lu, 


And  by  giving  to  thefe  founds  a regular  diatonic  piogreffion, 
they  furnifii  the  following  fcale  without  femitones: 


and  which  is,  in  fa<Et,  the  precife  Scots  fcale,  that  may  be 
plaved  on  the  fbort  keys  of  a harpfichord,  or  piano  forte,  in 
G b or  F for  example  : 
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Had  they  purfued  the  feries  of  ^ths  two  degrees  further, 
they  would  have  had  E and  B ; which  would  have  furnifhed 
the  two  femitones  neceflary  to  complete  the  fcale  in  C natu- 
ral. 

The  kin  (which  may  be  called  the  lyre  of  Fo-hi),  all  agree, 
had  at  firft  but  five  firings,  which  were  afterwards  incrcafed 
to  feven.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  thev  were  again  reduced  to 
five,  on  which  the  tunes  in  prefent  ufe  feem  chiefly  to  be 
formed,  as  thofe  that  are  genuine,  and  not  adulterated  by 
Europeans,  who  write  them  down  by  memory,  have  no 
femitones. 

Pere  Amiot’s  book  is  crowded  with  feales,  fyftems,  cal- 
culations, and  diagrams,  which  leave  us  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever  ; as  to  what  this  learned  mufic  was,  which  ancient 
fages  regarded  as  the  univerfal  fcience,  the  fcience  of  fciences, 
whence  all  other  fciences  flowed. 

Father  Amiot  did  not  well  know  what  to  do  with  his 
Chinefe  mufical  difcovcries,  till  he  faw  the  Abbe  Rouffier’s 
Treatife  on  the  mufic  of  the  ancients  ; nor  the  Abbe  how 
to  lllullrate  his  Pythagorean  ideas,  till  he  faw  the  papers  of 
Pere  Amiot,  of  which  papers  he  afterwards  became  the 
editor,  and  publilhed  them  in  the  fixth  vol.  des  Memoires 
concernant  /’ Hjjloire,  les  Sciences,  les  dirts,  &c.  des  Chinois.  In 
explaining  and  commenting  the  work  of  Pere  Amiot,  the 
Abbe  had  a good  opportunity,  which  he  did  not  neglecl, 
of  harmonizing  the  Chinefe  lyftem  with  his  own. 

Not  a paffage  of  the  ancient  mufic  is  preferved,  or  the 
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Jeafl  idea  fuggefted  of  what  kind  it  literally  could  be;  but 
after  all  thefe  feales-and  calculations  which  feem  to  imply  that 
real  practical  rnufic,  “ which  at  once  delighted  the  fenfe  and 
gratified  the  mind,  by  the  evidence  of  demonftrati-m  we 
find  that  it  was  an  allegorical  naufic,  as  inaudible  as  that  of 
the  fpheres. 

Father  Amiot  obferving  that  the  Abbe  Roufiier  fpoke 
favourably  of  the  Chincfe,  in  hfs  Memoirs  fur  la  Mufique  cits 
Amiens,  fays,  the  Abbe  Ror.ffier.  might,  with  the  affiltance 
of  the  Chincfe,  have  become  the  flambeau;  at  once  to  en- 
lighten men  of  letters  and  harmoniils  ; the  firft  by  a refearch 
into  ancient  ufages,  and  the  laft  in  recovering  to  China  that 
kind  of  mufical  omnipotence  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
which  it  has  unhappily  fince  loft. 

This  is  another  fpecimen  of  the  wide  extent  of  father 
Amiot’s  mufical  creed. 

But  one  of  his  countrymen,  a gentleman  to  whom  queries 
concerning  Chinefe  mufic  had  been  fent,  whohad  relided  many 
years  at  Pck'ng,  and  who  leems  to  have  underftood  the  fub- 
jedt  better  than  Pere  Amiot,  fays,  “ To  hear  the  Chinefe 
talk  of  their  mufic  in  ancient  times,  we  (hould  fuppofe  it  to 
be  fomething  marvellous  ; they  confefs,  themfelves,  that  not 
a veftige  of  it  remains,  and  ntverceafe  deploring  its  lofs  : . but 
for  my  part,  I can  hardly  believe  that  their  anceftors  had 
carried  the  art  of  mufic  to  fuch  a high  degtee  of  perfedlion  ; 
if  they  had,  the  prefent  Chinefe  could  not  fail  to  have  a ku  d 
of  mufic  at  lead  tolerable,  and  I am  inclined  to  he  of  the 
fame  opinion  as  one  of  their  lettres,  who  told  me,  that  what 
we  read  in  their  hooks  concerning  the  excellence  of  their 
ancient  mufic,  fhould  not  be  underftood  literally,  but  figura- 
tively, of  the  good  harmony  between  the  prince  and  people, 
and  the  different  orders  of  the  date.” 

The  emperor  Kan-hi,  the  grand-father  of  the  late  em- 
peror Kien-long,  who  began  his  reign  in  1662,  and  reignt'd 
61  years  (Eloge  dela  Ville  de  Moukden,  Poeme  par  l’Empe- 
reur  Kien-long,  1770,  Svo.),  was  a true  lover  of  arts  and 
feienees,  who  tried  to  procure  from  the  Europeans  re  Tiding 
at  Peking  all  the  knowledge  poffible  on  every  iort  of  fubjeCl. 
With  their  afiiftance  he  had  new  books  written  in  the  Chi- 
nefe language  upon  aftronomy,  mathematics,  geography,  me- 
dicine, &c.  which  ought  to  be  recorded  in  our  hiftories,  that 
if  in  future  times  it  isfaid  that,  excellent  books  on  thefe  fub- 
jedts  have  been  written  in  China,  it  might  be  known  to 
whom  the  belt  are  due. 

The  ancient  Chinefe  had  no  notation  ; but  at  prefent  they 
exprefs  founds  by  the  charadlers  of  their  language,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Europeans.  But  they  have  no  modulation,  and 
confequently  know  not  w'hat  is  meant  by  a Jj,  gfr,  or  half 
note. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  China  they  have  only  five  notes  or 
tones  in  the  oftave  ; but  in  the  north,  bordering  on  Tarta.y, 
ieven  can  be  diftinguiftied.  The  generation  of  the  12  lu,  or 
feales,  in  this  MS.  traCl,  differ  confiderably  from  tliofe  of 
Pere  Amiot.  But  thefe  feales,  in  Chinefe  characters,  for 
which  we  have  no  types,  though  they  might  gratify  curiofity, 
could  convey  no  more  intelligence  to  the  reader  concerning 
the  pradlical  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  than  thofe  in  the  treatife 
of  Alypius,  in  Meibomius,  of  the  p-adticai  mufic  of  the 
Greeks,  concerning  wjiich  we  know  little  more  than  the  al- 
phabet. 

After  the  feales  and  table  of  the  twelve  hi,  or  orders  of 
founds,  combined  with  the  five  tones,  or  rather  table  01  the 
variations  of  different  Ip.s,  the  very  intelligent  ccrrefpondent 
of  our  zealous  friend  (Mr.  R.)  concludes  thus:  “ This,  fir, 
is  all  that  I can  at  prefent  communicate  concerning  the  mu= 
fie  of  the  Chinefe,  of  which  Kan-hi  fajd  with  great  truth, 
the  more  pains  were  taken  to  underftandit,  the  more  oblcure 


and  perplexing  it  became,  for  want  of  being  able  to  trace  ft 
lip  to  its  true  principles. 

“ It  was  allied,  whether  eunuchs  were  employed  as  fingers 
on  the  ftage,  or  in  the  palace  ; and  the  anfwer  was,  thatfome 
from  Europe  had  been  introduced  in  the  palace  early  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  emperor,  as  muficians,  to  fing,  piny  on  inftru- 
ments,  and  teach  others  ; but  that  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance ; and  now,  as  formerly,  no  other  ufe  is  made  of  them 
than  as  guardians  of  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  emperor 
and  of  great  perfonages.”  This  communication  bears  date, 
Peking,  1780. 

We  have  a letter,  iillewife  procured  by  Mr.  R.  from  an 
Italian  miflionary,  on  the  fame  fubject,  who  had  been  near 
thirty  years  in  China,  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  impe- 
rial palace  to  perform  to  the  emperor,  among  European  mu- 
ficians, who  had  been  fent  for,  exprefsly*  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  the  ancient  mufic  of  the  Chinele  we  can  have  no  ac* 
count  but  from  books,  equally  fabulous  with  Egyptian  my- 
thology and  the  Grecian  pantheon.  But  of  the  modern, 
we  can  form  an  idea,  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  by  corre- 
fpondence  and  converfation with  intelligent  perfons,  judges 
of  European  rrmlie,  who  have  long  relided  in  China,  as  well 
as  by  drawings  ot  their  inftruments,  and  by  the  inftruments 
themfelves  in  our  poffeffion,  and  by  fpecimens  of  Chinefe  me- 
lodies (they  have  had  nothing  eife)  current  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  they  are  itill  current  throughout  the  em. 
pire. 

But  the  national  airs  of  China  being  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular times  and  occafions,  are  conftantly  recognized,  felt, 
and  underftood  ; fo  that  no  Chinefe  Fontenelle  need  alk, 
“ Sonate  qtie  vent-tu  ?”  the  times  and  the  feafons  would 
fave  him  that  trouble.  Some  of  thefe  airs  are  only  publicly 
performed  once  a year,  others  twice,  and  the  reft  are  ulually 
confined  to  one  particular  occalion.  In  high  antiquity  the 
nomoi  of  the  Greeks  had  all  appropriate  names  and  applica- 
tions ; and  their  ancient  modes  the  fame,  which  mull  greatly 
heighten  their  popular  effedls.  “ God  fave  great  George 
our  King,”  in  turbulent  times,  and  “ Rule  Britannia” 
(which  has  fupplanted  “ Britons  ftrike  home”)  in  time  of 
war,  are  proofs  of  the  effedls  of  appropriate  tunes. 

But  the  variety  after  which  muficians  and  dilletanti  are 
ever  craving  in  Europe,  prevents  all  popular  effedls  from  new 
mufic,  however  good  the  compolition  and  performance. 
Fine  muliccan  never  have  the  general  effedt  of  familiar  and 
fimple  airs,  which  require  no  fcience  to  comprehend.  Mr. 
R.’s  friend  fays,  that  Pere  Amiot  has  written  a tteatife  of 
great  length  on  the  mufic  of  the  Chinefe,  chiefly  the  ancient, 
which  has  certainly  fuffered  many  changes  from  time,  and 
which  is  now  very  difficult  to  verify.  It  is  by  the  Euro- 
peans that  the  notation  which  the  Chinele  now  have  has  been 
furndhed,  from  their  own  alphabetic  characters.  That 
given  for  the  inftruments  does  not  correfpond  with  the  fame 
European  notes  as  the  vocal. 

The  Chinefe,  formal  and  fymmetric  in  every  thing,  have 
a fpecific  number  of  airs  for  great  occafions,  which  are  never 
changed  or  varied. 

1.  The  court  airs,  performed  on  the  emperor’s  birth-day, , 
and  on  days  of  ceremonial,  but  always  when  his  imperial  ma- 
jdly  is  prefent. 

2.  Airs  to  infpire  true  concord  and  national  felicity,  performed' 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year,  when  the  emperor 
afeends  his  throne. 

3.  Airs  of  incitement  to  virtue , when  an  eloge  on  the  em- 
peror is  read,  and  his  imperial  majefty  offers  facrifice  in  & 
temple  to  the  fouls  of  his  anceftors. 

4.  Ditto,  on  another  day  of  facrifice. 

5.  When  his  imperial  majefty  dines  in  public. 
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<5.  Airs  performed  after  a grand  council  has  been  held,  and 
the  emperor  returns  to  his  apartments. 

7.  Ditto  at  the  feiftiJal  ceremonies,  when  the  emperor 
•offers  facrifice  on  a round  altar. 

There  is  a certain  number  of  mandarins  to  fuperintend  the 
muiicians  on  all  thefe  oecaiions ; the  muficians,  too,  are 
limited  to  a certain  number,  and  to  inilruments  of  different 
kinds,  on  different  oecaiions. 

This  will  account  for  the  torpid  date  of  the  art,  and  the 
infenfibility  of  the  ingenious  inhabitants  of  China  to  Euro- 
pean muGc.  People  mud  learn  to  hear  mufic,  as  well  as  to 
.perform  it.  There  is  no  forcing  pleafure  on  any  animal, 
and  every  man  will  be  pleafed  his  own  way  — “ Not  by  com- 
pulfion,  Hal!” 

The  Chinefe  began  with  fimpiicity,  and  habit  has  fixed 
that  fimpiicity  into  an  immutable  law.  The  Europeans 
began  their  prefent  poliplionic  mufic  with  complication  and 
eternal  change  of  ftyle  ; and  efFufions  of  unbounded  imagina- 
tion will  preclude  fimpiicity,  and  prevent  any  mufic  fromliving 
to  be  fuperannuated,  or  becoming  venerable  for  its  antiquity. 

Oh  the  grand  annual  feat!  given  by  the  emperor  when  he 
receives  tire  homage  of  governors  of  provinces,  chiefs  of 
tribes,  tributary  princes,  &c.  the  grand"  mufic  begins.  It 
has  nine  drains,  or  movements,  performed  between  the  feveral 
courfes,  which  are  eight  in  number.  The  firlt  mufic  pre- 
cedes the  fir  ft  courfe,  the  other  Even  are  feverally  performed 
between  and  after  the  eight  courfes.  Pure  Amiot. 

Of  ail  the  Chinefe  inilruments  which  we  have  feen,  or 
which  have  been  deferibed  in  books,  there  is  no  one  which 
feems  likely  to  pleafe  Europeans,  except  one  inftrument 
made  of  a fonorous  Hone,  and  another  of  fmall  reeds  of  the 
bamboo.  The  inftrument  formed  of  the  pierre  fonore  is  of 
.the  higheft  antiquity,  and  mentioned  with  great  encomiums 
in  their  mod  ancient  book  . 

It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  it  was  an  invention  of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  or  brought  thither  by  colonial  invaders. 
The  inftrument  is  called  the  ling,  is  made  of  all  Ihapes  and 
fizes,  hanging  like  a bell,  and  beat  with  a covered  mallet, 

like  a gong.  Its  tone  is  as  clear  as  if  of  glafs  or  metal. 

This  fonorous  ftone  Pere  Amiot  believes  to  be  metalline 
cry llallized,  of  five  different  properties  ; hardnefs,  weight, 
colour,  grain,  and  tone.  It  is  as  hard  as  agate  and  precious 
ilones  ; fo  that  it  refills  the  bell  tempered  fteel.  The  harder 
it  is,  the  higher  it  can  be  polifhed,  and  the  clearer  its  found, 
[t  is  fo  heavy,  that  a rude  piece  of  it,  fuch  as  one  man  might 

be  thought  able  to  carry,  requires  four  to  move  it.  As  to 

colour,  it  partakes  of  yellow,  carnation,  white,  red,  cinna- 
bar, and  deep  brown.  It  oft  refembles  marble  of  five 
colours. 

The  principal  ufe  made  of  thefe  pierres  fonores,  is  giving 
fignals  for  a concert  to  begin  or  end  : the  entrance  or  exit 
ot  the  emperor,  or  other  great  perfonage,  as  in  Europe  by 
a great  bell  or  cannon. 

As  to  the  pitch  and  tuning  of  thefe  lapidary  inilruments, 
-the  Abbe  Rouffier  tries  hard  to  prove  it  to  be  from  the 
datum  F,  in  the  triple  progrtffion. 

Thefe  inilruments  are  iufptnded  by  a ring,  or  rings,  to  a 
frame,  and  the  largeft  give  the  national  pitch,  F,  to  which 
the  reft  are  proportioned.  (See  Plates,  Mufic.) 

One  of  the  moll  ufeful  qualities  of  the  King , is,  that 
its  pitch  is  never  fubjett  to  variation,  by  heat  or  cold,  like 
inilruments  of  wood  or  metal. 

The  Chinefe  have  fuch  a reverence  for  this  inftrument, 
4hat  they  hold  it  profanation  to  ufe  it  on  common  occafions, 
as  the  Germans  do  an  organ  ; and  think  the  Englifh  very 
profligate  in  ufing  it  any  where  but  in  a church. 

Pliny  1.  3.  c.  xo.  mentions  a fonorous  ftone,  under  the 


title  K *X»#a*os.  “ Calcophonos  nigra  eft ; fed  illifa,  ceris 

tinritum  reddit.” 

But  the  Ching  is  the  only  inftrument  that  we  have  received 
from  China  which  w ould  pleafe  European  ears.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  reeds  of  different  lengths,  arranged  into  columns 
of  organ  pipes.  See  Plate,  Mufic.  Its  tone  is  more  fweet  and 
delicate  than  that  of  any  of  our  wind  inilruments.  It  is  not 
loud  enough  for  a theatre  or  concert  room  ; but  in  a fmall 
apartment  of  a manfion,  if  cultivated  by  a mufician  of  tatle 
and  fcience,  it  might  be  made  the  moll  exquifite  and  capti- 
vating of  inilruments.  Ithas  from  13  to  19 pipes,  which  fpeak 
either  by  blowing  or  inhaling,  fo  that  a tone  may  be  con- 
tinued to  any  length.  It  never  fpeaks  till  a hole  is  ftopt, 
and  as  many  ventiges  as  are  covered  by  the  fingers,  fo  many 
founds  will  be  produced  ; fo  that  duets  may  be  played  on  a 
fmgle  individual  inftrument,  or  even  chords,  which,  if  har- 
monically proportioned,  like  the  tones  of  our  inilruments, 
would  greatly  delight  ears  well  organized.  But  no  fcale  lias 
ever  been  fent  to  Europe  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Pere  Amiot  evades  giving  one.  The  mailer  of  the  Ching 
is  equivalent  to  organill  or  maeftro  di  capella.  Thefe 
regals,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  of  different  fize  and  ccm- 
pafs,  and  compofed  of  a different  number  of  reeds.  The 
fmall  Ching,  of  which  we  have  three  in  our  own  poffelfios, 
has  13  pipes  or  reeds,  which,  fays  the  Abbe  Roufiier,  give 
the  12  femitones  of  the  odlave  above  the  generator,  or  prin- 
cipal. But  query,  how  can  we  reconcile  this  to  there  being 
no  femitones  in  Chinefe  melodies  ? 

The  belly  of  feveral  llringed  inilruments  in  China  is  a 
fedlion  of  the  gourd  or  pumpkin. 

Such  is  that  of  the  Yee-Yen,  whicb^is  played  with  a bow, 
and  has  two  brings  which  are  tuned  fifths. 

But  the  Ching  has  fometimes  a fedlion  of  the  cocoa-nut 
for  its  balls.  This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  many  pipes  ; 
each  of  its  reeds  has  a different  tone,  produced  by  a very 
narrow,  thin,  brazen  or  copper  plate,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
reed-work  of  an  European  organ. 

The  fcale  to  this  fweet  little  inftrument,  remains  the 
grand  defideratum  in  Chinefe  mufic. 

The  Chinefe  vocal  mufic  is  not  likely  to  pleafe  any  other 
ears  than  their  own.  Moll  of  them,  even  boys  not  excepted, 
fing  in  falfetto,  and  it  feems  as  if  a natural  voice  was  as 
much  difliked  by  them,  as  the  original  fhape  of  a woman’s 
foot.  Nor  did  the  officers  or  attendants  in  lord  Macartney’s 
embaffy  ever  hear  in  China  a bafe  or  tenor  voice.  This  un- 
natural method  of  Tinging  is  not  improved  by  the  perpetual 
tumultuous  motion  of  the  voice. 

The  found  of  a double  bafe  they  deteft ; yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  diflike  of  low  tones,  on_their  feeming  to  like 
the  balloon  better  than  any  other  of  our  wind  inilruments, 
lord  Macartney  offered  to  give  it  them  ; but  they  declined 
the  acceptance,  and  immediately  fet  a joiner  to  work,  who 
placing  it  on  the  ground,  took  the  exaft  dimenfion  of  its 
feveral  joints,  keys,.  &c.  and  made  one  for  themfelves. 

The  Chinefe  have  theatrical  dramas,  with  and  without 
mufic.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  their  comedies  and  farces. 
But  their  tragic  feenes  are  generally  accompanied  with  all 
the  noife  of  drums,  gongs,  &c.,  and  the  fereaming  and 
bawling  of  mandarins,  after  which  they  commonly  introduce 
love  feenes  and  pallora!  entertainments. 

All  the  Chinefe  airs  which  we  have  feen  or  heard,  are  in  com- 
mon time.  “ At  Canton  (fays  Mr.  Hiittner)  we  were  furpriftd 
by  an  opera  confiding  of  recitativos  and  airs  that  did  not 
want  exprefiion.  At  leaft  I obferved  that  moll  of  our  party 
fec-med  io  be  highly  pleafed  with  them,  and  though  ignorant 
of  the  Chinefe  language,  to  underhand  in  fome  meafure  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  which,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  was 

entirely 
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entirely  owing  to  the  excellent  imitation  of  the  different 
accents  of  the  pafiions,  and  to  their  adequate  movements 
and  geftures.  Thefe  players,  natives  of  Nanking,  reminded 
me  of  the  famous  mufic  of  ancient  Rome.  The  inftru- 
mental  mufic  which  conftantly  accompanied  both  recitativos 
and  airs,  was  very  pleafing  and  in  excellent  time. 

“ The  military  mufit  of  the  Chinefe  is  indeed  miferable, 
and  certainly  not  at  all  calculated  to  infpire  courage.  It  has 
neither  melody,  exprefiion,  nor  time.  Hautbois  and  horns 
together  make  fuch  a continued  and  jarring  noife,  as  if  they 
vied  with  each  other  to  imitate  the  wawling  of  cats.  Their 
horns,  however,  have  a very  good  tone,  and  rcfemblc  our 
ferpents. 

“ The  beft  mufic  we  heard,  wa3  at  the  prcfentation  of 
the  embaffador  at  Geho.  After  the  emperor  had  afcended 
the  throne  and  a religious  filence  prevailed  through  the  nume- 
rous aflembly,  we  were  ftruck  with  a delightful  mufic  from 
the  great  tent.  The  foft  found,  the  limple  melody,  the 
folemn  progrefs  of  a flow  hymn,  gave  at  lead  to  my  mind 
that  elevation  to  which  only  Handel’s  mufic  can  raife  it. 
For  a long  t ine  I remained  doubtful  whether  I heard  human 
voices  or  inftruments,  till  the  latter  were  feen  by  fome  that 
flood  nearer;  they  were  ftringed  inftruments,  and  a fort  of 
baraboo-fyiinx.  The  hymji  refembled  thofe  fung  in  pro- 
teftant  churches,  but  had  no  parts.  Between  each  bar  a 
feemingly  metal  cymbal  founded  the  tone  of  the  following 
bar,  which  had  a very  good  effect ; but  this  was  probably 
a large  pierre  fonore,  and  the  bamboo  fyrinx  was  doubtlefs 
a ching. 

“ What  the  Chinefe  judged  of  the  embaffador’s  band,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,  but  our  interpreter  told  me,  they 
liked  their  own  mufic  much  better.  Tiiey  took  great  notice  of 
the  conftruCftion,  heatnefs,  and  management  of  our  mufical 
inftruments,  as  well  as  of  our  mulical  notation. 

“ For  though  the  miffionaries  have  introduced  mufical 
figns  in  China,  they  feem  to  be  known  only  by  a few  in- 
dividuals, more  as  a curiofity,  than  as  the  eafieft  and  moft 
accurate  method  of  communicating  mufical  ideas.  All  the 
mufic  we  heard  was  played  by  rote,  yet  I have  feen  feveral 
printed  Chinefe  books  of  mufic  or  mufical  notes. 

“ The  gentlemen  in  the  embaffador’s  fuite,  who  are  fond 
of  mufic,  iometimes  ufed  to  take  a part  in  the  concerts  per- 
formed by  the  band.  At  this  fome  of  the  mandarins  were 
furprifed  : upon  my  inquiring  the  reafon,  I learnt  that  they, 
like  the  Romans,  thought  mufic  no  proper  amufement  fora 
gentleman.” 

That  the  exquifite  harmony  with  which  Mr.  Huttner  was 
fo  furprifed  and  pleafed  on  the  day  of  prefentation  in  the 
great  imperial  tent,  was  produced  by  the  Ching,  we  have  no 
doubt.  That  inftrument,  of  which  the  tones  are  fo  extremely 
fweet,  has  harmony  in  itfclf,  as  every  ventage  in  the  fwaz- 
zuds,  or  pipes  of  which  it  is  formed,  when  ftopt  by  a -finger 
of  the  player,  produce  a different  tone  ; and  as  many  holes 
as  are  ftopt  produce  an  equal  number  of  founds ; and  though 
we  know  not  the  fcale,  nor  how  to  find  the  feveral  notes,  fo 
as  to  form  melody  or  harmony,  yet  by  chance  at  differ- 
ent trials,  we  have  found  3ds,  5 ths,  Sths,  and  every  inter- 
val confonant  and  diffonant  in  the  diatonic  fcale. 

Mr.  Barrow’s  account  of  the  mufic  that  was  prepared  for 
the  embaffador  and  his  fuite  at  Canton,  is  the  following  : 

On  the  arrival  of  lord  Macartney  and  his  officers  at  the 
fa&ory,  they  found  in  the  midft  of  a garden  prepared  for 
them  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  “ a company  of 
comedians  hard  at  work  in  the  middle  of  a piece,  which  it 
feemed  had  begun  at  fun-rife  ; but  the  fqualling,  and  their 
flirill  and  harfh  mufic,  were  fo  dreadful,  that  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  with  difficulty,  to  break  off  during  dinner, 
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which  was  ferveu  up  in  a viranda  dire£Uy  oppofite  the 
theatre. 

“ Next  morning,  however,  at  fun-rife,  they  fet  to  work 
a-frefti,  but  at  the  particular  requeft  of  the  embaffador,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  fuite,  they  were  dif- 
charged,  to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  of  our  Chinefe  con- 
ductors, who  concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
Fnglifh  had  very  little  tafte  for  elegant  amufements. 
Players,  it  feems,  are  here  hired  by  the  day,  and  the  more 
inceffantly  they  labour,  the  more  they  are  applauded.  They 
are  always  ready  to  begin  any  one  piece  out  of  a lift  of  20 
or  30  that  is  prefented  for  the  principal  to  make  his  choice.” 
Travels  through  China. 

But  though  the  mufic  of  the  Chinefe  is  feverely  eenfured 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  embaffy,  they  all  agree  that  they 
are  excellent  aftors.  The  beft  of  thofe  that  perform  at 
Canton  generally  come  from  Nanking. 

Chinese  Philofophy,  Poetry , ifSc.  See  China. 

Chinese  Stoves.  See  Kang. 

Chiuv.se- Wall.  See  China  and  Wall. 

Chinese  Weights.  See  China  and  Weight. 

Chinese  Wheel.  See  Wheel. 

CHINEY,  or  Ciney,  in  Geography.  See  Chiny. 

CHING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Tche-kiang;  10  leagues  S.  of  C'nao-hing. 

Ching,  or  Ching-ting-fu,  a town  of  China  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  feated  near  a fine 
river,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  walled,  and  near  4 miles  in 
circuit.  Under  this  are  32  cities,  5 of  the  fecond,  and  27 
or  the  third,  rank.  Upon  the  adjacent  mountains  N.  of  it, 
which  produce  a great  variety  of  medicinal  herbs,  are  feveral 
fuperb  monuments  eredfted  to  the  heroes  of  the  Chinefe,  and 
one  in  particular,  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  firft  em- 
peror of  the  dynafty  of  Han. 

CHING-CHEW,  a city  of  China  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  fonthern  diftritft  of  the  province  of  Hou-quang. 

CHINGE,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Molina,  who 
has' firft  deferibed  it,  (Chili  269,)  to  the  Viverra  Chinge,  or 
black  weazle,  with  changeable  calls  of  blue,  with  a row  of 
white  fpots  f rom  head  to  tail.  In  fhape  and  general  form, 
it  refembles  the  Chincha,  which  fee.  It  is  a native  of  Chili; 
and  Mulina  fays,  that  the  fmeli  iffui.ng  from  it  is  owing  to 
a certain  greenifh  oil,  eje&ed  from  a follicle  or  receptacle 
near  the  tail.  The  Indians  are  faid  to  value  the  fkin  of  this 
fpecies  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  to  ufe  it  for  various 
purpofes,  quilts,  & c.  &c.  Shaw. 

CHING-HAI,  in  Geography,  a*  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Corea  ; 60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kang-tcheou. 

CHING-HO-ANG,  a mountain  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang,  near  its  capital,  Plang-cheu,  or 
Hang-tcheou-fou  ; on  which  ftanas  a high  tower,  which,  by 
the  help  of  a large  water-glafs  that  is  made  to  turn  the  hand 
of  a dial,  fliews  the  hour  of  the  day  at  a confiderable  di- 
ftance  ; the  figures  of  the  hours  being  gilt,  and  about  18 
inches  long. 

CFIING-KYANG,  or  Tching-iang-fou,  a city  of 
China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan. 

CHINGQLEAGUL,  a fmall  American  ifiand,  near  the 
coaft  of  Virginia.  N.  lat.  370  56’.  E.  long.  750  26'. 

CHING-GONGO,  a liver  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes 
in  the  Ellichpour  country,  and  runs  into  the  Godavery,  16 
miles  S.W.  of  Neermul. 

CHING-NGHAN,  or  Tchin-ngan-fou,  a city  of 
China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-fi. 

CHING-TU,  or  Tching-tou-fqu,  a city  of  China, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Se-chwen,  or  Se-.tchuen,  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
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and  mod  beautiful  cities  of  China;  but  in  1646,  it  was  al- 
moft  entirely  dellroyed  during  the  civil  wars  which  preceded 
the  lad  invalion  by  the  Tartars  ; its  temples,  bridges,  and 
the  ruins  of  its  ancient  palaces,  are  dill  objefts  of  admira- 
tion to  (bangers.  Father  Martini,  in  his  Chinefe  Atlas,  men- 
tions a fmgular  bird  that  is  feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  called  “ tong-hoa-fang,”  or  the  bird  of  the  flower; 
“ tong-hoa,”  from  which  the  vulgar  pretend  that  it  is  pro- 
duced, on  account  of  the  refenrblance  of  its  plumage  to  the 
colours  of  this  flower  ; fo  that  it  is  called  the  “ living  flow- 
er.” This  city  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  6 cities  of  the 
fecond,  and  25  of  the  third  rank. 

CHIN  IAN,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
St.  Pons.  The  place  contains  283S,  and  the  canton  7105, 
inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  2.30  kiliometres,  and  10 
communes. 

CHINIZ,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfidan, 
fituated  on  the  Perfian  gulf  ; 140  miles  W.  of  Schiras. 

CHIN-KIEOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan  ; 15  leagues  N.E.  of  Yun-hing. 

CHIN-LI,  a town  on  tiie  N.W.  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
H ainan,  of  the  third  rank  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Kiong-tcheou. 

CHXN-MOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-li,  on  the  river  Kin  ; 50  milesN.N.W. 
of  Kia. 

CHINNA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Europe,  in 
Dalmatia.  Ptolemy.  This  is  named  Cinna  in  Antonine’s 
Itinerary. 

CHINNABALAB  ARAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Hindooilan,  in  the  Myfore  country;  85  miles  N.E.  of 
S'eringapatam.  N.  lat.  13°  £3'.  E.  long.  77 0 56'. 

CHIN NA.PUTTU N,  a city  of  Hindooitan,  with  a fort 
of  (tone,  in  the  Nizam’s  territories,  37  codes,  or  about  56^ 
geographical  miles  W.  N.W.  from  Sanore-Bancapour. 

CHINNOR,  an  inftrument  of  mufic  among  the  He- 
brews, confiding  of  thirty-two  chords.  Kircher  has  given 
a figure  of  it. 

CHINON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Doire ; fituated  on  the  Vienne,  and  defended  by  a drong 
cadle.  The  place  contains  6106,  and  the  canton  1 3,040  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  includes  247^  kiliometres,  and  13 
communes.  It  is  dillant  8 leagues  W.  S .W.  from  Tours, 
and  4!  S.E.  from  Saumur. 

CHINQUIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  Tibet  peacock,  Pavo  Tibetanus,  which  fee. 

CHINSE,  in  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  for  thruding  oakum 
into  a feam  or  chink,  with  the  point  of  a knife  or  chiffel. 

CHIN- SHAN,  or  the  Golden  Mountain,  in  Geography, 
an  ifland  of  China,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Yang- 
tfe-kiang,  which  rifes  almod  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
river,  and  is  inteifperled  with  gardens  and  pleafure-houfes. 
Art  and  nature  feem  to  have  combined  in  giving  to  this  fpot 
the  appearance  of  enchantment.  It  belongs  to  the  empt  ror, 
who  has  built  upon  it  a large  and  handfome  palace,  and  on 
the  highed  eminence  feveral  temples  and  pagodas.  The 
ifland  alfo  contains  a large  monadery  of  pritds,  by  whom  it 
is  chiefly  inhabited.  In  one  of  the  plates  annexed  to  the 
“ Embafly  to  China,”  we  have  a view  of  this  ifland. 

CHINSURAH,  called  alfo  Hougly,  a to  wn  of  Hin- 
dooflan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  fituated  on  the  wedern 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  40  leagues  from  its  mouth  at  Ingeilee, 
about  19  from  Patna,  and  17  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  The 
Dutch,  who  edablifhed  a fettlement  in  this  place,  obtained 
it  by  gift,  or  rather' by  purchafe,  from  the  Moorifh  govern- 
ment. It  is  partly  built  along  the  river,  and  requires  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  to  walk  round  it.  On  the  End  fide  it  is 
clofed  by  barrier-gates;  within,  it  is  very  irregularly  built  ; 
it  has  many  markets  or  bazars,  which  are  plentifully  lupplied 
with  ali  kinds  of  goods  and  proviiions ; that  of  the  money- 
changers, which  is  a long  and  broad  dreet,  is  the  handfomed. 
The  principal  houfes  are  built  of  brick,  with  terrace- roofs, 
in  the  Moorifh  dyle;  they  confid  only  of  one  dory,  and  are 
whitened  on  the  outfide  with  lime,  which  gives  them  an  ele- 
gant appearance.  Little  wood  is  ufed  in  the  buildings,  be- 
caufe  it  is  liable  to  be  dedroyed  by  the  white  ants.  Indead 
of  glafs  windows,  frames  of  twilled  cane  are  ufed.  The 
apartments,  thus  guardtd  from  the  extreme  heat  which  pre- 
vails for  8 or  9 months  in  the  year,  are  fpacious  and  airy,  and 
provided  on  the  fouth  fide  with  galleries  or  porticos,  reding 
upon  pillars.  On  the  terrace-roofs  the  inhabitants  take  the 
evening  air,  and  fometirres  pafs  a part  of  the  night  with 
their  friends.  The  houfes,  or  rather  the  huts,  of  the  poor 
Bengalees  are  ir.odly  made  of  mud  and  draw,  and  receive 
their  light  through  the  entrance.  The  town  has  a hand- 
fome little  church  with  a lleeple.  The  lodge,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  Ead-India  company,  is  an  oblong 
fquare  with  done  walls,  and  called  Gultavus  fort.  A battery 
of  21  pieces  of  cannon  is  thrown  up,  by  the  river  fide,  for 
the  purpofe  of  firing  falutes.  Hougly  is  a Moorifh  fort, 
about  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  Chinfurah  ; but  it  is  not  in  a 
very  defenfible  date.  The  Englifh  are  now  in  pofleflion  of 
Chinfurah. 

CHIN-TCHEN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi  ; 20  miles  N.  of  To  g. 

CHINY,  or  Ciney,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didrift  of  Dinant,  feated  on  the  Semoy,  9 leagues  W. 
of  Luxembourg.  The  place  contains  10  55’  and  the  canton 
5978  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  233  kiliometres 
ana  18  communes.  Before  the  revolution,  this  town  was 
the  capital  of  a comte  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which 
was  of  great  extent,  and  included  13  cities  or  capital  towns, 
and  it  was  fometimes  called  imperial.  After  pafiing  through 
the  pofleflion  of  feveral  proprietors,  fince  Bruno,  the  27th 
archbifhop  of  Cologn,  and  chancellor  of  the  empire,  erefted 
it  into  a comte,  about  which  time  it  was  furrounded  with 
walls ; it  was  adjudged  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick. 

CHIN-YANG.  See  Chen-yang. 

CHIO pear , a name  given  to  a fmall  fpecies  of  pear,  called 
alfo  by  fome  the  baflard  mufk  pear,  from  its  refembling  the 
little  mufk  pear  in  its  fweet  flavour.  Its  fkin  is  yellow 
ftreaked  with  red  ; it  is  of  a roundifh  fhape,  and  does  not 
hang  in  cluders,  but  fingly  on  the  tree. 

CHIOCCO,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  Of  the  life  of 
this  ingenious  and  learned  phyfician,  we  have  few  memorials. 
We  only  know  he  was  a native  of  Verona,  where  he  appears 
to  have  praftifed  medicine,  towards  the  end  of  the  a 6th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries,  and  that  he  died 
there  on  the  3d  of  April,  1624.  From  his  works  it  is  that 
we  obtain  the  information  that  he  was  well  verfed  in  the 
learning  of  the  fchools;  that  is,  that  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Aridotle,  and  of  Galen, 
whofe  dogmas  he  every  where  defends  ; and  that  he  was 
more  than  moderately  imbued  with  claflical  and  polite  litera- 
ture. The  following  are  among  the  mod  edeemed  of  his 
produftions.  “ Quedionum  Phyficarum  et  Medicarum 
Libri  tres,”  4to.  1304.  Fie  defends  the  praftice  of  giving 
antimonial  vomits,  and  infills  that  the  fource  of  urinary 
calculi  is  more  frequently  in  the  bladder,  than  in  the  kidnies. 
“ Pforicum,  feu  de  Scabie  Libri  duo,  de  eontagii  natura, 
&c.  Carmina  deferipta,”  4to.  1797.  Haller  gives  a good 
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ehara&er  of  this  poem,  which  we  have  not  feen,  as  nlfo  of 
hrs  defence  of  the  Siphilis  of  Fracaftorius,  again  ft  the 
ftri&ures  of  Scaliger.  “ De  Aeris  Veronenfis  dementia,” 
1597,  4to. ; from  the  general  longevity  of  the  inhabitants, 
many  of  them  having  attained  a great  age,  lie  argues  for 
the  falubrity  of  tee  foil  and  atmofphere  of  that  city.  He 
alio  wrote  a treatife  on  contagious  fevers,  and  of  the  ut'lity 
of  bleeding,  with  the  view  of  removing  obltrudions : Alio 

“ l)e  Collegii  Veronenfis  illullribus  Medicis  et  Philofophis, 
&c.”  1 623,  4to.  The  account  of  the  writings  of  the  per- 
fons  commemorated,  which  fhould  have  formed  a principal 
feature  in  the  work,  is  very  imperfectly  performed.  Halltr 
lbb.  Med. 

CHIOCOCCA,  in  Botany,  (from  m,  fnow,  and  y.oxto:, 
a berry,)  Linn.  Gen.  231.  Schreb.  303.  Gxrt.  150.  JufT. 
204.  Vent.  2.  331.  Ciocoque  ; Lam.  Encyc.  Clafs  and 
orJ.  Pentaadria  monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Aggregate,  Linn. 
Rubiacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fmall,  fuperior,  five-toothed. 
Cor.  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaptd  ; tube  long,  fpreading  ; 
bolder  five-cleft ; fegments  equal,  acute,  refleded.  Stam. 
Filaments  live,  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
oblong,  ered.  Pi/?.  Germ  inferior,  roundifh,  compreffed  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  llamens  ; lfigma  fimple,  ob- 
tufe.  Perk.  Berry  roundifh,  compreffed,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  one-celled,  (two-celled,  Gasrt.  and  Brown).  Seeds 
two,  roundilh,  compreffed,  diftant,  (one  in  each  cell,  pendu- 
lous. Gasrt.) 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  equal ; berry  two- 
feeded,  inferior. 

Sp.  1.  C.  racemofa  ; climbing  Snovvberry-tree,  or  Da- 
vid’s-root,  Linn.  Spec.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  1.  Willd.  Jacq. 
Amer.  68.  Pid.  tab.  69.  Brown,  Jam.  164.  No.  1.  2. 
Lam.  IllufV.  PI.  160.  ( Lonicera,  Linn.  Spec.  Edit.  1.  Peri- 
clymenum  ; Plum.  tab.  217.  fig.  2.  Dill.  Elth.  tab.  228. 
fig.  293.  Jafminum  ; Sloan.  Jam.  tab.  188.  fig.  3.  (The 
Pandacaqui  of  Sonnerat  Nouv.  Guin.  tab.  19.  quoted 
by  the  younger  Linnaeus  as  a fynonym  of  t his  fpecies, 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus,  nor  even  to  the  natural  order 
of  Rubiaceaa,  but  is  a fpecies  of  Tabernamontana. ) “ Some- 
what climbing  ; leaves  broad-lanceolate  ; flowers  in  loofe, 
lateral  racemes  : with  one  ftipular  tooth.”  Linn.  jun.  Stem 
fix  feet  high  or  more.  Branches  fmooth,  loofe,  fpreading 
out  horizontally.  Leaves  petioled,  oppofite,  acuminate, 
'nerved,  fmooth,  fhining  on  the  upper  furface.  Stipules  mi- 
nute, acuminate,  within  the  petioles.  Racemes  axillary,  op- 
pofite to  the  branches,  fimple,  or  fubdivided,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  leaves,  many-flowered.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  pe- 
duncled,  ufuallv  in  pairs,  direded  one  way.  Berry  fnow- 
white.  There  is  a variety  found  in  woods  (No.  2.  Brown) 
which  grows  to  a much  more  confiderable  height,  with  long, 
cylindric,  weak  branches,  which  cannot  fupport  themfelves 
without  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  trees  or  fhrubs.  Its 
leaves  are  faid  to  be  fmaller,  fomewhat  convex,  a little  rigid ; 
the  racemes  fhort  and  fimple  ; the  corollas  a little  larger,  pale 
coloured,  but  purpie  at  t he  corners.  Juffieu  feems  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a diftinft  fpecies,  but  La  Marck  attributes  the 
difference  folely  to  the  plant’s  being  drawn  up  to  a greater 
height  in  woods.  The  root  has  much  the  fame  bitter  acrid 
talle  with  the  feneka  fnake  root,  and  is  a ftrong  refolutive 
and  attenuant  ; a decodion  of  it  is  adminiltered  with  fuccefs 
in  oblliuate  rheumatifms  and  venereal  complaints.  A native 
of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena.  2.  C.  barbata , Mart.  Willd.  Forll.  Flor. 
Aufiral.  No.  96.  “ Ered  ; leaves  egg-fhaped  ; peduncles 
axillary,  one-flowered  ; corollas  bearded  in  the  throat.”  A 


native  of  the  Marquefas,  Society  and  Friendly  illands  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Chiococca  noBurna,  Jacq.  See  Cestp.um  noBurmim. 

Chiococca  paniculata,  Linn.  jun.  Lam.  See  Psycho- 
t r 1 a paniculata. 

CHIONANTHUS,  (from  fnow,  and  avQoc , a 

jlowler,)  Linn.  Gen.  21.  Schreb.  26.  Willd.  37.  Juff. 
103.  Vent.  2.302.  Guert.  2 9.  Lam.  111.  23.  CLfsand 
ord.  Diandria  monogynia.  Nat.  ord.  Sepiaria,  Linn,  jaf- 
minea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaved,  four-cleft,  ered, 
acute,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled  ; tube  very  fhort,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  fpreading,  fegments  of  the  border  four, 
linear,  ered,  acute,  oblique,  very  long.  Stain,  Iilamcnts 
two,  three,  or  four,  very  fhort,  awl-fhaped,  inferred  into 
the  tube  : anthers  heart  fhaped,  ered.  Fiji.  Germ  egg- 
fhaped  ; ilyles  fimple,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Peric. 
Drupe  round,  one-celled.  Seed,  nut  flriated. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  quadrifid  ; divifions  extremely  long  ; 
drupes  with  a flriated  nut. 

Sp.  1.  C.  virginica.  Virginian  fnow  tree  or  fringe-tree, 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  Encyc.  1.  IllufL.  1 . tab. 
9.  fig.  1.  Willd.  1.  (C.  latifolia  and  anguftifolia ; Flort. 
Kew.  1.  14.  Amelanchier,  Catcf.  Car.  1 . tab.  68.  “Pedun- 
cles three-cleft,  three  flowered.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  pubefeent  underneath  ; drupes  globu- 
lar.” Lam.  A fhrub  from  fix  to  ten  feet  high.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  entire,  from  five  to  feven  inches  long,  and 
about  three  broad.  Flowers  white,  in  pendulous  panicled 
racemes;  fegments  of  the  corolla  eight  or  nine  lines  long, 
whence  it  has  been  called  fringe-tree.  Lam.  A native  of 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  moift  places  on  the  banks 
of  rivers;  flowering  in  June.  2.  C.  zeylanica,  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  2.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  Encyc.  2.  Illult.  2.  tab.  9.  fig.  2. 
(C.  cotinifolia,  Willd.  Arbufcula  zey  lanica  cotini  foliis, 
Pluk.  Aim.  241.  fig.  4.)  “Peduncles  panicled,  many- 
flowered.”  Linn.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  villous  underneath  ; 
drupes  inverftly  egg-fhaped.”  Lam.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  differs  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves  •,  the  feg- 
ments of  the  corolla  alfo,  as  figured  by  Plukenet,  are  five 
in  number,  and  fhorter  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  C.  virgi- 
nica. A native  of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  3.  C.  purpurea,  Lam. 
III.3.  (C.  zeylanica,  Willd.  ? Thouinia  nutans,  Linn.  jun. 
Sup.  89.)  “Leaves  elliptical,  quite  fmooth,  veined; 
flowers  purple,  nodding.”  Lam.  A native  of  Ceylon. 
4.  C.  dorningenfis , I, am.  4.  “ Leaves  egg-fhaped,  fmooth 
on  both  Tides  : panicle  terminal,  fomewhat  cymofe,  calyxes 
with  an  even  furface.”  A native  of  St.  Domingo.  Jof. 
Martin.  5-  C . conipaBa,  Swartz  Prod.  Vahl.  Symb.  Mart. 
3.  Willd.  3.  (C.  caribaea,  Jacq.  Colled.  tab.  6.  fig.  1. 
Lam.  Illuit.  3 ) “ Panicles trichotomous  ; the  laft  flowers 
fqjnewhat  capitate ; calyxes  villous ; leaves  lanceolate-ob- 
longj  anthers  acuminate.”  Swartz.  “ Leaves  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  very  acuminate ; calyxes  ciliated.”  Jacq.  A 
tree  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a dufky  afh-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  about  half  a foot  long,  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  op- 
pofite, on  fltort  petioles,  quite  entire,  thickifh,  firm,  fhining. 
Flowers  fnow-white,  with  long  linear  fegments  ; brades  at 
the  divifions  of  the  peduncles,  oppofite,  fmall,  narrow,  con- 
cave, fliarp,  fomewhat  villous  ; calyx  deeply  cleft ; fegments 
egg-fhaped,  acute,  fomewhat  villous,  ciliated  at  the  edge  ; 
ft yles  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Jacq.  A native  of  the 
Caribee  iflands.  6.  C.  ghari,  Lam.  Illuft.  6.  Gcert.  Frud. 
tab.  39.  fig.  6.  “ Drupe  egg-fhaped,  attenuated  at  both 
ends,  angularly  furrowed.”  Fruit  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Gaertner  from  a fpecimen  belonging  to  the  botanic  gar- 
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den  at  Leyden.  Plant  unknown.  7.  C.  incrajjata,  Swartz. 
Prod.  13.  Willd.  5.  (C.mayepea,  Vahl..Symb.  2,  1,  Mart. 
4.  Ceranthns  Scbreberi,  Gmel.  Syft. Veg.  i.  2 6.  Mayepea. 
guianenfis,  Aub.  Guin.  tab.  31.  Lam.  Encyc.  Illuft.  tab. 
72.  Juff.  319.  Vent.  2.  3x2.)  “Panicles  axillary,  trichoto- 
mousj  flowers  all  dillinct  ; anthers  obtufe.”  A (hrub  live 
or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a whitiffi  bitter  bark.  Leaves 
feven  inches  long  and  two  br.oad,  oval-oblong,  entire,  thin, 
firm,  ending  in  a point;  petioles  fhort,  fwolien  and  hard  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  bradleate,  fmall,  white,  of  an  agreeable 
fmell  Fruit  oblong,  about  the  lize  of  an  olive  ; the  flvfny 
part  two  lines  thick,  violet,  fucculent,  bitter.  In  deference 
to  the  high  authority  of  Swartz  and  Vahl,  we  have  placed 
this  plant  under  the  prefent  gentis ; although  we  are  fenhble 
that,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  Aublet’s  defcription, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  original  one  in  existence,  a very 
confiderable  alteration  mult  be  made  in  the  genuine  charac- 
ter, before  it  can  be  fairly  admitted.  This  alteration,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  ventured  to  make,  much  doubting  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  follow  the  French  botanills  in 
keeping  it  dillindl.  See  Mayepea.  A native  of  the  fo- 
re ft  s of  Guiana. 

CHIONIS,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  lynonymous  names 
of  the  Sheathbell,  Vaginalis  alba.  Forjler,  Lath.  iAc. 

CHIONIT2E,  in  Antient  Geography , a people  of  Afia, 
neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Pet  Hans,  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  who  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  near  the  Geloni  and  Albani. 

CHIORME,  a band  or  crew  of  galley-flaves,  and  of 
BonavoglicrJ'ors , or  volunteers,  who  pull  the  oars  in  a gal- 
ley. 

CHIOS,  now  Scio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
./Egean  fea,  about  900  leagues  in  circuit,  lying  between  Lef- 
bos  and  Samos,  and  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia,  from 
which  it  was  probably  detached,  as  it  is  now  feparated  from 
the  continent  only  by  a canal  or  (trait  three  leagues  wide. 
To  the  ancients  this  ifland  was  known  by  the  names  of 
.fiEthalia,  Maoris,  and  Pithuyfa  ; but  the  mod  prevalent 
name  was  Chios,  which  fome  have  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  xiuv’  chion,  fignifying  fnow,  the  mountains  of  the 
ifland  being  often  covered  with  fnow  ; but  others,  as  Ifido- 
rus,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Chios  was  borrowed 
from  the  Syriac,  in  which  language  it  fignifies  maftich,  with 
which  this  ifland  abounds.  Athenaeus  calls  it  a rugged  and 
mountainous  country  ; however,  it  produced  excellent  wine, 
and,  on  that  account,  it  is  highly  commended  by  the  an- 
cients. Athenaeus  fuggefts,  on  an  ancient  authority,  that 
the  Chians  were  taught  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine 
by  Oenopion,  the  fon  of  Bacchus,  and  that  they  communi- 
cated this  art  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  adds,  that  the 
firft  red  wine  was  made  in  this  ifland.  Strabo  mentions  the 
quarries  of  this  ifland  ; and  Pliny  fays  that  here  was  difcover- 
ed  the  firft  jafper  ; but  its  chief  produce  is  maftich.  Vitruvius 
mentions  a fpring  in  Chios,  the  water  of  which  deprived 
thofe  of  their  fenfes  who  tafted  of  it,  and  therefore  paffen£ 
gers  were  warned  of  the  danger  by  an  epigram  infcribed  over  it. 

Chios  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
ifland,  which  was  feated  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  in  the  moft 
pleafant  and  fruitful  part,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
40  ftadia  in  circumference.  This  city  pretended  to  be 
the  birth  place  of  Homer  ; however  this  be,  it  had  the  ho- 
nour of  producing  ftveral  extraordinary  perfons  ; fuch  were 
Ion,  who  flourilhed  in  the  eighty-fecond  olympiad,  and  is 
celebrated  as  an  elegant  writer  of  tragedies  : — Theopompus, 
the  difciple  of  Ifocrates,  who,  as  fome  have  thought,  excel- 
led his  mailer,  and  wrote  feveral  books,  and  who  flourilhed 
in  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  Perfia,  and  Philip 


the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Macedon  : — Tlmo- 
critus,  the  contemporary  of  Theopompus,  who  wrot  fome 
learned  epiilles,  and  the  hiftory  of  Libya  : — and  Metrodorus, 
a philof  pher  and  phyfic;an,  and  the  author  of  feverai  bo  ks 
relating  to  phyfic,  who  flouriftted  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia,  and,  according  to  Suida?,  was 
preceptor  to  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus.  This  city  had 
a fpacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  So  veffels.  Strabo 
fays  that  this  ifland  was  firft  peopled  by  the  Pelafgian?  : 
Diodorus  maintains  that  Macaraeus  and  his  followers  fettled 
here,  after  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Ltfbos  ; 
but  Herodotus’s  opinion,  that  the  Chians  were  Ionian:,  has 
been  more  generally  received.  Their  firft  government  was 
monarchical  ; but  Hippocles,  one  of  their  kings,  being  mur- 
dered by  his  fubjefts,  for  a pretended  affront  offered  to  the 
bride  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  ifland,  the  Chians  form- 
ed themfelves  into  a republic.  In  procefs  of  lime,  by  the 
affillanceof  Ifocrates,  they  formed  their  republic  on  the  plan 
of  that  of  Athens  ; but  they  did  not  long  enjoy  the  bleflings 
of  liberty,  being,  like  the  other  fmall  dates  of  Greece, 
brought  under  fubjeclion  by  their  domeftic  tyrants.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  Chians  feem  to  have  been  a numerous  and 
powerful  people.  They  afiified  the  Milefians  againft  the 
kings  of  Lydia  ; but  after  the  defeat  of  Crcefus  by  Cyrus, 
they  fubmitted,  with  the  other  iflanders,  to  the  conqueror  ; 
and  in  recompence  for  having  delivered  up  Padlyas  the 
Lydian  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt  againft 
the  Perfians,  Mazares,  the  Perfian  general,  conferred  upon 
them  the  city  of  Atarneus  in  Myfia,  reduced  by  the  Per- 
fians ; they  were  employed  in  all  their  naval  expeditions, 
and  they  ferved  Darius  againft  the  Scythians.  However,  in 
the  Ionian  revolt,  the  Chians  readily  joined  Ariftagoras, 
(hook  off  the  Perfian  yoke,  and  equipped  100  (hips,  each 
of  which  had  40  chofen  citizens  on  board.  In  the  fea-fight 
at  Lade  they  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  perfevering 
valour;  but  at  length,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  they  were 
overpowered,  and  obliged  to  run  their  (hips  aground  at 
Mycale  ; whence  they  marched  into  the  territory  of  Ephefus. 
Arriving  thither  in  the  night,  whiie  the  women  were  cele- 
brating the  rites  of  Ceres,  the  Ephefians  fuppofed  them  to 
be  robbers,  who  were  come  to  drip  the  women,  Tallied  out 
of  the  city  with  their  whole  force,  and  killed  them  on  the 
fpot.  After  the  defeat  of  the  lonians,  Hiftiaeus,  who  had 
been  the  principal  caufe  of  their  revolt,  availing  himfelf  of 
the  afliftance  of  the  Lefbians,  reduced  the  whole  ifland. 
But  Hiftiseus,  unable  to  maintain  poffefiion  of  it,  abandon- 
ed it  to  the  Perfians,  who  punifhed  the  Chians  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.  The  moft  handfome  of  their  youths  they 
made  eunuchs,  and  their  daughters  they  fent  to  the  king  of 
Perfia,  after  having  deftroyed  their  houfes  and  temples, 
ravaged  their  territories,  and  reduced  the  few  inhabitants 
that  remained  to  a (late  of  flavery.  Having  for  fome  time 
continued  fubjedl  to  the  Perfians,  they  recovered  their  li- 
berty, and  flouriftied,  according  to  Thucydides,  above  all 
the  dates  of  Greece,  Lacedaemon  alone  excepted.  They 
were  favoured  by  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  the  fupreme 
command,  above  all  their  other  allies,  being  exempted  from 
tribute,  and  obliged  only  to  furniflt  a certain  number  of 
(hips.  After  fome  fevere  conflicts  with  the  Athenians  and 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  returned  to  their  ancient 
confederacy,  in  which  they'  continued  till  the  iocial  war, 
when,  become  weary  of  their  alliance  with  Athens,  they 
joined  the  Rhodians  and  others, -with  a view  of  emancipat- 
ing themfelves  from  the  Athenian  yoke.  After  a war  which 
lafted  three  years,  they  concluded  an  advantageous  peace. 
Until  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Perfian  empire,  they  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  then  they,  together  with 
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the  other  Greek  flates  in  Europe  and  Ada,  became  fubjeflt 
to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Their  city  was  unfuccefsfully 
belieged  by  Philip,  father  of  Perfes  ; and  when  he  had 
abandoned  the  liege,  they  joined  the  ZEolians  in  their  war 
againft  him,  and  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia  ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  impolitic  alliance,  their  territories  were  laid 
wafte,  and  all  the  open  plaees  in  the  ifland  were  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  confederate  princes.  For  the 
affiffance  they  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  again d 
Philip  and  his  fou  Perfes,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  king 
of  Syria,  they  were  not  only  declared  free,  but  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  people 
of  Rome.  Sylia  recompenfed  their  perfevering  attachment 
to  Rome,  by  redoring  them  to  the  poffefiion  of  all  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  which  they  maintained,  with- 
out didurbance,  living  in  eafe  and  plenty,  till  the  reign  of 
Vefpafian,  who  reduced  Chios,  with  the  other  iflands  of  the 
^Egean  fea,  to  the  date  of  a Roman  province ; but  at  the 
fame  time  he  allowed  the  Chians  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a Roman  prstor, 
whofe  province  comprehended  all  the  iflands  in  the  VEgean 
fea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Heilefpont  to  Rhodes.  See 
Scio. 

Chios,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Euboea.  Steph.  Byz. 

CHIOURLIC,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania,  the  lee  of  a Greek  bifhop  fituated 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name;  50  miles  N.W.  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 

CHIOZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Malogocz. 

CHIOZZA,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
coad  of  Italy,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  with 
a town  of  the  fame  name,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of 
Venice,  containing  three  churches  and  eight  monaderies  ; 
31  miles  S.  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  45°  15'.  E.  long.  120  14'. 

CHIPAWAS.  See  Chepewyans. 

CHIPEAU,  (Buffon),  in  Ornithology , the  anas  Jlrepera 
of  Linnaeus. 

CHJPEOS , in  Geography.  See  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 

CHIPEWYAN-  See  Chepewyans. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a market  and  borough  town  of  Wilt- 
Ihire,  in  England,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  on  the  great  road  leading  from  London  to  Bath  ; 
at  the  didance  of  93  miles  wed  of  the  former,  and  13  eatl 
from  the  latter.  It  is  noted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals  as  a 
principal  place  of  refidence  for  the  Welt-Saxon  kings,  and 
was  bequeathed  by  the  great  Alfred  to  his  younged 
daughter,  Ethelfleda.  Of  the  ancient  hidory  of  this  town 
we  have  little  on  record  ■ the  mod  to  be  depended  on  is,  that 
when  Alfred,  with  inferior  forces,  had  conquered  the  Danes, 
and  made  them  fign  a treaty,  by  which  they  engaged  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  they  treachcroufly  poffcfftd  themfelves  of  this 
place,  and,  being  (Lengthened  by  numbers  of  their  country- 
men, foon  obliged  the  Saxons  to  difperfe,  and  their  monarch 
to  feek  fecurity  in  difguile,  and  take  refuge  in  the  cottage 
of  a neatherd. 

This  town,  in  the  time  of  R’chard  II.,  belonged  to  the 
Hungerford  family,  but  reverting  to  the  crown  by  the  death 
of  lord  Hadings,  was  given,  by  Richard  III.,  to  John 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was  reltored  by  Henry  VII. 
to  the  heirs  of  its  former  pcffeffors. 

Chippenham  was  a borough  by  prefeription  ; but  queen 
Mary,  by  charter,  dated  the  2d  day  of  May,  in  the  firll 
year  of  her  reign,  ordained,  “ that  the  village,  town,  and 
borough  of  Chippenham,  fhould  be  a free  borough,  corpo- 
rate in  deed,  fact,  and  name  for  ever,  of  one  bailiff  and 
twelve  burgeffes.”  The  charter  then  Hates  the  limits  of 


the  borough,  names  of  burgeffes,  manner  of  appointing  them  ; 
afld  for  keeping  in  repmr  the  bridge  and  caufeway,  gives  to 
the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  feveral  parcels  of  grounds,  the 
names  and  extent  of  which  are  fpecified,  and  called  the 
“ borough  lands  ” This,  with  many  other  charters  of  the 
kingdom,  were  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  Charles  II. 
A.  D.  1684.  Another  charter  was  granted  by  James  II. 
in  the  firft  year  ot  his  reign,  by  which  the  fame  privileges 
were  reffored,  and  the  revenues, of  the  corporation  were 
valued  at  9I.  10s.  8d.  The  free -houfes,  at  this  period, 
amounted  to  129  in  number;  and  the  fpots  then  occupied 
are  the  only  parcels  of  free-land  where  burgage  houfes  are 
Hill  kept  up,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  with  the  bailiff 
and  burgeffes,  have  the  exclufive  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  town  is  populous,  and 
of  confiderable  extent  ; the  principal  ftreet  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length.  Chippenham,  like  many  other  towns  in  this, 
part  of  the  country,  is  celebrated  for  its  cloathing  manu- 
factories. T.  he  church  is  a large  pile  of  building,  difplaying 
fome  curious  fpecimens  of  ancient  archite&ure  ; but  the 
greateff  part  of  it  is  modern.  On  the  north  of  the  town 
there  is  a handfome  free-ftone  bridge  of  tvventv-one  arches, 
ornamented  with  baluftrades,  lamps,  See.  and  near  the  mid- 
dle a road  branches  off  to  Bath  and  Briftol.  Clofe  to  this 
is  a large  modern  factory.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
feveral  dying-houfes.  Chippenham  has  a weekly  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  four  annual  fairs.  By  the  laft  returns 
made  to  parliament  of  the  population,  &c.  of  the  county, 
here  were  683  houfes,  and  33 66  inhabitants,  mod  of 
whom  were  employed  in  manufactures.  For  more  co- 
pious particulars  relating  to  the  borough  liiHory,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  town,  fee  Beauties  of  Wiltlhire,  2 vols. 
iSor. 

CHIPPEWAY,  Fort,  a fmall  Hockaded  fort  of  Lower 
Canada,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a creek  of  the  fame  name, 
about  200  yards  cl i II a 11 1 from  Niagara  river  The  fort  oc- 
cupies about  one  rood  of  ground,  and  conflfts  of  a fmall 
block-houfe,  enclofed  by  a ftockade  of  cedar  pods,  about 
12  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend  the  gar- 
rifon  againlt  mufket  fhot.  Adjoining  to  the  fort,  there  are 
about  feven  or  eight  farm  houfes,  and  fome  large  ftore- 
houfes,  where  goods  are  depoiited  preparatory  to  their 
being  conveyed  up  the  river  in  bateaux,  or  acrofs  the  port- 
age in  carts,  to  Queenftown.  A canal  from  hence  to 
Queenftown  would  be  extremely  convenient.  About 
men,  under  the  command  of  a lieutenant,  are  ufually  quar- 
tered at  fort  Chippeway,  who  are  mollly  employed  in  con- 
ducting, in  bateaux  from  thence  to  fort  Erie,  the  (tores  for 
the  troops  in  the  upper  country,  and  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians. 

Chippeway  River , a river  of  N.  America,  that  runs  foutli- 
weffward  into  Milfifippi  river,  in  that  part  where  the  confluent 
waters  form  lake  Pepin,  in  N.  iat.  440,  and  W.  long.  93 0 
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CHIPPING,  in  the  ManufaBures.,  a term  ufed  by  the 
potters  and  china-men  to  exprefs  that  common  accident 
both  of  our  own  Hone  and  earthen  ware,  and  the  prrcelain 
of  China,  the  flying  off  of  fmafl  pieces,  or  breaking  at  the 
edges.  Our  earthen  wares  are  particularly  fubjeH  to  this, 
and  are  always  fpoiled  by  it  before  any  other  flaw  appears 
in  them.  Our  ilone  wares  efcape  it  better  than  thefe,  but 
lefs  than  the  porcelain  of  China,  which  is  lefs  fubjeCl  to  it 
than  any  other  manufacture  in  the  world.  The  method  by 
which  the  Chinefe  defend  their  ware  from  this  accident,  is 
this  : they  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  canes  to  a fort 
of  charcoal,  winch  is  very  fight,  and  very  black  ; this  they 
reduce  to  a fine  powder, and  then  mix  into  a thin  pafte,  with 
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fome  of  the  varnilh  which  they  ufe  for  their  ware  : they  next 
take  the  vefTels  when  dried , and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel, 
and  turning  them  foftly  round,  they,  with  a pencil  dipt  in 
this  paile,  cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a thin  coat  of 
it  : after  this,  the  veffel is  again  dried  ; and  the  border  made 
with  this  paile  appears  of  a pale  greyifh  colour  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it  afterwards  in  the  com- 
mon way,  covering  both  this  edge  and  the  re  It  of  the  veffel 
with  the  common  varnifh.  When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the 
colour  given  by  the  allies  difappears,  and  the  edges  are 
as  white  as  any  other  part : only  when  the  baking  has  not 
been  fufficient,  or  the  edges  have  not  been  covered  with  the 
fecond  varnifhing,  we  fometimes  find  a dufky  edge,  as  in 
fome  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups. 

It  may  be  a great  advantage  to  our  Englifh  manufactures 
to  attempt  fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known 
to  make  a very  light  and  black  charcoal ; but  the  elder, 
though  a thing  feldom  ufed,  greatly  exceeds  it.  The  young 
green  (hoots  of  this  fhrub,  which  are  almofl  all  pith,  make 
the  lighted  and  the  blacked  of  all  charcoal  ; this  readily 
mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might  be  eafily  ufed  in  the  fame 
way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe  the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
which  is  a light  hollow  vegetable,  more  refembling  the  elder 
(hoots  than  any  other  Englifh  plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  fixed  fait  and  oil  contained  in  this  charcoal  (hould  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the  ware,  and  to  give 
them  in  the  fubfequent  baking  a fomewhat  different  degree 
of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts  o(  the  veffel,  which, 
though  if  given  to  the  whole,  it  might  take  off  from  the  true 
femivitrified  date  of  that  ware  ; yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  and  only  ferves  to  defend  them  from  common 
accidents,  and  keep  them  entire. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  two  cautions  in  this  application  : the 
fird  in  the  preparation  ; the  fecond  in  the  laying  of  it  on. 
They  prepare  the  bamboo  canes  for  burning  into  charcoal, 
by  peeling  off  the  rind.  This  might  eafily  be  done  with 
our  elder  (hoots,  which  are  fo  fucculent,  that  the  bark 
(trips  off  with  a touch.  The  Chinefe  fay  that  if  this  is  not 
done  with  their  bamboo,  the  edges  touched  with  the  pade 
will  burd  in  the  baking  : this  does  not  feem  indeed  very 
probable  ; but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be  lighter  made 
from  the  peeled  llicks,  and  this  is  a known  advantage.  The 
other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the  veffel  with  hands  that 
have  any  greafy  or  fatty  fubdance  about  them  ; for  if  this 
is  done,  they  always  find  the  veffel  crack  in  that  place.  Obf. 
fur  les  Cout.  de  l’Afie. 

CHIPPINGAVEL,  or  Cheapingavel,  in  our  Old 
Writers , toll  paid  for  buying  and  felling 

CHIPPING-NORTON,  in  Geography . See  Norton. 
CHIPPING-ONGAR.  See  Ongar. 

CHIPPING  SODBURY.  See  Sodbury. 

CHIPPIONA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Seville,  feated  on  a rock  near  the  coad  of  the  Atlantic  5 
£ miles  S.W.  of  San  Lucar  de  Barremeda. 

CHIQUE,  in  Commerce.,  a weight  in  Smyrna,  equal  to 
5lb.  70Z.  lodr.  avoirdupois. 

CHIQUITOS,  a chain  of  mountains  in  South  America, 
lying  between  130  and  23°  of  S.  latitude.  This  chain  of 
primitive  mountains  unites  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili  with 
the  mountains  of  Brafil  and  Paraguay,  dretching  from  La 
Paz,  Potofi,  and  Tucuman,  through  the  provinces  of  Moxos, 
Chiquitos,  and  Chaco,  towards  the  government  of  the  mines, 
and  of  St.  Paul  in  Brafil.  The  highed  fumrmts  appear  to 
be  between  15®  and  20°  5 the  rivers  there  paffing  to  that  of 
Amazons,  or  that  of  La  Plata. 

Chiquitos,  Indios,  or  Little  Indians,  a name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  Indians  of  South  America,  on  account  of 


the  extreme  fmallnefs  cf  the  doors  of  their  houfes.  The 
country  lies  between  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a province  of 
the  fecond  bifhopric  in  the  audience  of  Charcas,  or  new  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  lake  Xarayes,  where  the 
river  Paraguay  has  its  rife,  and  being  encreafed  by  the  con- 
flux of  others,  forms  the  famous  river  de  la  Plata.  The 
Jefuit  miffionaries  are  faid  to  have  begun  their  preaching  to 
this  nation  about  the  clofe  of  the  17th  century,  and  their 
fuccefs  is  reported  to  have  been  fo  great  that,  in  1732,  they 
bad  formed  feven  towns,  each  confiding  of  above  600  fami- 
lies ■ and  the  number  of  their  converts  has  fince  confiderabiy 
increafed.  Thefe  Indios  Chiquitos  are  well  made  and  active ; 
and  their  courage  has  been  often  experienced  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  ufed  to  make  incurfions,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  inhabitants  for  flaves  ; but  the  val  iur  cf  thefe  people  has 
taught  them  to  defid  from  fuch  inhuman  attempts,  and,  for 
their  own  fafety,  to  keep  within  their  limits.  The  arms  of 
thefe  Indians  are  mufkets,  fabres,  and  poifoned  arrows. 
Though  their  language  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Paraguay,  the  lame  cufloms  nearly  obtain  here  as 
among  the  other  Indians.  Thefe  Chiquitos  have  no  regular 
form  of  government,  or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  con- 
cern they  liden  to  the  advice  of  their  old  men,  and  ufually  fol- 
low it.  The  dignity  of  cazique  is  not  hereditary,  but  colder- 
ed  according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The 
union  among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  fociety  refembles  a 
republic  without  any  head,  in  which  every  man  is  mailer 
of  himfelf,  and  upon  the  lead  difgull,  feparates  from  tliofe 
with  whom  he  feemed  to  be  connected.  The  tree  which 
bears  the  quinquina  or  jefuit’s  bark,  is  frequent  among  the 
Chiquitos ; and  vanilla  is  alfo  found  among  them,  though 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  Spain. 

CHIRA,  an  ifiand  on  the  N.W.  coad  of  New  Mexico, 
35  leagues  to  N.N.W.  from  Herradura  cape  ; having  the 
town  of  Landecho,  about  midway  between  them,  and  the 
river  of  Cipanfo,  two  leagues  beyond  it.  Clofe  by  Chira  is 
another  fuiall  illarid  ; and  both  abound  with  cattle,  efpe- 
cially  fheep  and  hogs. 

CHIRAC,  Peter,  in  Biography,  born  at  Couques,  a 
fmall  town  in  Languedoc,  in  the  year  1650,  was  at  fird  in- 
tended for  the  church.  In  167S  he  was  lent  by  his  father 
to  Montpellier,  to  complete  his  education.  As  the  allow- 
ance made  for  his  provilion  was  fcanty,  he  undertook  to  in- 
ilruct  the  fon  of  an  eminent  apothecary  at  Montpellier  in 
claffical  literature,  and  by  converfing  with  that  family  was 
induced  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  dudv  of  medicine.  In  this 
he  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  Michael  Chicovneau,  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity,  placed  two  of  his  Ions  under  his  tuition. 
As  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dudy  of  anatomy, 
he  was  foon  enabled  to  give  lectures  in  that  branch  of 
fcience.  In  1683  he  was  admitted  dodlor  in  medicine,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Barbeyrac,  the  fird  phyfician  at 
Montpellier,  obtained  a conliderable  (hare  of  practice.  In 
1692  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  de  Noaides,  phyfician 
to  the  army  of  Rouffillon,  and  at  the  liege  of  Rotes,  in 
which  the  army  was  engaged,  was  fingularlv  fnccefstul  in 
Hopping  the  ravages  of  the  dyfentery,  with  which  the  men 
were  fevercly  afflicted.  He  was  next  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  port  at  Rochford,  and  obtained  fimilar  credit  for  his  fuc- 
cefs in  treating  the  difeafe  called  “ Le  Mai  de  Siam,”  then 
epidemic  there,  and  for  his  management  of  perfons  afflicfted 
with  the  fmall  pox,  whom  he  frequently  directed  to  be 
blooded,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  and 
practice  in  that  complaint.  After  refiding  two  years  at 
Rochford,  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  much  elated  with  the 
fuccefs,  and  confequent  reputation  he  had  acquired.  At 
Montpellier  he  continued  until  the  year  1 706.  In  this  inter- 
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val  he  publifhed  his  hypothefes  on  the  ftruclure  of  the  hairs. 
He  f'jppofes  them  to  be  derived  from  the  tendons  of  the 
fkin,  and  to  contain  in  their  bulbs,  and  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches, a medulla:  Alfo  “De  Motu Cordis, ’’which, 
be  contends,  depends  upon  an  innate  power  in  its  mufcular 
fibres.  Thefe  opinions  engaged  him  in  controversies  with 
Senac,  Vieiiffens,  and  other  anatomiils,  which  were  on  his 
part  condudled  with  great  acrimony.  In  1706  he  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  went  with  the  army,  firth 
to  Italy,  then  to  Spain.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1715,  Hom- 
berg,  the  duke’s  phyfician,  being  dead,  he  was  advanced  to 
that  honour.  He  was  foon  after  made  honorary  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  17  iS,  on  the  deatli  of  M. 
Fagan,  h e was  appointed  fuperintendaut  of  the  royal  gar- 
den. Some  time  after  he  projected  a plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine.  A fo"iety  was  propoled  to  be  formed  of 
thirty  or  forty  phyiicians,  who  were  t'  hold  their  meetings  at 
Pa  ris.  They  were  to  folic  it  the  correfpondence,  and  obfer- 
vations  on  the  nntliods  found  moil  fuccefsful  in  curing  dif- 
eaits,  of  phyiicians  and  furgeons  to  public  inflitutions,  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  From  thefe  he  hoped  a code  of  practical 
maxims  might  be  drawn,  that  w'Otild  have  been  generally  be- 
neficial. A more  ufeful  project,  or  one  pronnfing  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  could  not  well  have  been  conceived, 
and  it  would  have  fucceeded,  had  it  been  propofed  by  a cha- 
racter lefs  haughty  and  afteutatious.  It  failed  through  the 
want  of  the  concurrence  of  his  bielhren,  who  wifhed  to  hum- 
ble, rather  than  ir.creafe  his  importance.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  not  diminifhed  by  their  jealoufy  and  oppofi- 
tion.  In  1728  letters  of  nobility  were  accorded  to  him,  and 
in  1 730  he  was  made  firit  phyfician  to  the  king,  though,  as 
he  was  then  80  years  of  age,  it  could  fcarcely  be  with  the 
view'  of  ufing  his  aififtnnce.  Two  years  after  he  died.  By 
his  will  he  left  a confiderable  legacy  to  the  univerfity  of 
Montpellier,  for  the  foundation  of  two  lefturefhips,  one  on 
comparative  anatomy,  the  other  for  the  explanation  of  Bo- 
reili’s  doCtrine  on  animal  motion.  For  an  account  of  the 
remainder  of  his  works,  fee  Haller  Bib.  Eloy.  Ditf.  Hill. 
Gen.  Biography. 

Chirac,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lczere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tridi  of  Marvejols  : one  league  S.W.  of  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 2032  and  the  canton  7987  inhabitants  : the  territory 
comprehends  22  ' \ kiliometres  and  S communes. 

CHIRAGRA,  ir>  Medicine,  from  ^?ij,  the  hand,  and  aygivui, 
I feize,  the  gout  in  the  hand.  The  gout  attacks  the  liga- 
ments about  the  hand  and  wrilt  occafionally,  as  w’ell  as  thofe 
of  the  feet.  The  local  and  general  fymptoms  which  accom- 
pany it,  are  the  fame  in  both  inllances,  and  require  fimilar 
treatment.  See  Podagra. 

CHIRAMAXIUM,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  chariot,  or 
conveyance,  which  was  drawn  by  men  inflead  of  horfes. 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  hand,  and  a cha- 

riot. 

CHIRCEES,  or  Chirchees,  a fmall  town  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  about  1^  league  from  Amedabad.  It  has  a great  num- 
ber of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Guzerat,  which 
have  led  the  Indians  to  believe,  that  it  was,  in  ancient  rimes, 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  only  the  burial-place  of  their  kings,  and  that  Amedabad 
was  the  capital.  The  Dutch,  in  1620,  eitablifhed  a factory 
in  this  place  for  the  purchafe  of  indigo  ; but  it  was  aban- 
doned before  the  year  1670. 

CHfRCHSkD.  See  Church-Scot. 

CH1RENS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Ifere*.  and  diftridb  of  La  Tour-du-pin  ; 5 
leagues  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble. 

CHIREZOUR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kurd  iff  an  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Moful. 

CHIRIGU  ANOS,  or  Ch  iriguanacs,  a t-nbs  of  Pagan 
Indians  in  South  America,  bordering  on  the  Chiquitos,  who 
have  always  refuftd  to  liften  to  the  miffionaries  ; though  the 
fathers  who  vifit  them,  when  accompanied  with  fome  Chi- 
quitos for  their  fccmity,  occafionally  fueceed  in  making  a few 
converts,  who  are  fent  to  their  towns,  and  there  lead  a f cial 
life.  This  commonly  occurs  after  fome  misfortune  that 
happens  in  the  wars  continually  carried  on  between  them 
and  the  Chiquitos;  when  in  order  the  more  eafily  to  obtain 
a peace,  and  to  prevent  being  exterminated  by  the  Chiquitos, 
they  fend  for  nrffionaries  ; but  foon  difmifs  them  again,  pre- 
tending that  they  cannot  bear  to  fee  punifhments  infiidled  on 
perlons  mertly  for  deviating  from  the  rules  of  reafon.  This, 
it  is  alleged,  is  a proof  that  the  objedt  of  their  wifh  and  aim 
is  an  unbounded  Iicentioufnefs  of  manners. 

CHIRIPHE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Babylonia,  according  to  Ptolerfiy  ; iituate  near  the  marfhes 
of  Arabia  DeCrta. 

CHIRIQUI,  or  Chiriquita,  in  Geography , a town  of 
New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  with  a harbour  ab  lit  a league  from  the 
fea,  and  S miles  from  the  town:  30  leagues  well  of  St.  Ja- 
go.  N.  lat.  it0  20'.  W.  long.  S30  36'. 

CHIRITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a Hone  refembling  the  human  hand.  The  accounts 
we  have  of  it  fay,  that  it  is  of  a white  colour,  and  of  the 
nature  of  gypium  or  plalfer  Hone  ; and  that  it  reprefents  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers,  and  their  nails  on  the 
other  fide.  This  feems  to  have  been  a name  given  to  fome 
fingle  fpecimen  in  a cabinet  of  fome  colledtor ; for  it  is 
certainly  no  diftindl  fpecies  of  fofiil,  but  a mere  lufvs  na- 
tures, in  the  configuration  of  fome  accidental  piece  of  gyp- 
fum. 

CHIRIVICOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  ira 
the  province  of  Capitanata  ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Vielfa. 

CHIROGRAPH,  Chirographum,  compounded  of  %np, 
hand,  and  ypapu,  feribo,  I write,  q.  d.  hand-writing,  every 
public  inftrument  or  gift  of  conveyance,  attefted  by  the  fub- 
fcription  and  croffes  of  witneffes,  fo  called  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  which  being  fomewhat  changed  in  form  and  manner 
by  the  Normans,  was  by  them  ftyled  “ charta.”  In  fuc- 
cteding  times,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  concealments, 
they  made  their  deeds  of  mutual  covenant  in  a “ feript’’ 
and  “ refeript,”  or  in  a part  and  counterpart  ; and  in  the 
middle,  between  the  two  copies,  they  drew  the  capital  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  then  tallied  or  cut  afunder,  in  an 
indented  manner,  the  fheet  or  fkin  of  parchment  ; which 
being  delivered  to  the  two  parties  concerned,  were 
proved  authentic,  by  matching  with  and  correfponding 
to  one  another  ; and  when  this  prudential  cufioin  had 
for  fome  time  prevailed,  then  the  word  “ chirogra- 
phum”  was  appropriated  to  fuch  writings.  When  they 
amicably  made  a chirograph  or  deed,  which  required  a 
counterpart,  they  engroffed  it  twice  on  the  fame  piece  of 
parchment,  counterwife  ; leaving  a fpace  between,  wherein 
was  wrote  chirograph  ; through  the  midd.e  whereof  the 
parchment  was  cut,  fometirrus  ftraight,  fometimes  indent- 
edly  ; and  a moiety  given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was 
afterwards  callt  dividenda  and  charta  divifa ; and  was  the 
fame  with  what  we  now  call  charter-party. 

The  fir  lb  life  of  thefe  chirographs  with  as,  is  faid  to  have 
occurred  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III. 

According 
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According  to  Tome,  a deed  was  properly  a chirograph, 
when  it  was  fubfcribed  by  the  hand  writing  of  the  vendor, 
or  debtor,  and  delivered  to  the  vendor,  buyer,  or  creditor. 
Thefe  authors  make  the  chirograph  differ  from  a “ fyn- 
graph,” in  this  ; that  in  the  latter,  the  word  fyngraph  was 
wrote  in  the  middle,  and  cut  through, in  the  manner  juft  ob- 
ferved  of  chirograph.  Thofe  authors  therefore  make  the 
fyngraph  and  the  chirograph  a different  thing. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a fine : the  man- 
ner of  ingro fling  the  fines,  and  cutting  the  parchment  in  two 
pieces,  is"  Hill  retained  in  the  office  called  the  chirographer's 
office. 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  fries , an  officer  in  the  common 
pleas,  who  ingroffes  fines,  acknowledged  in  that  court,  into 
a perpetual  record  (after  they  have  been  examined  and 
palled  by  other  officers)  ; and  writes  and  delivers  the  in- 
dentures of  them  to  the  party.  He  makes  two  indentures  ; 
one  for  the  buyer,  the  other  for  the  feller:  and  a third  in- 
dented piece,  containing  the  effedl  of  the  fine,  and  called 
the  foot  of  the  fne;  and  delivers  it  to  the  cufos  brevium. 

The  fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in 
court  every  term,  and  indorfes  the  proclamations  on  the 
back-fide  of  the  foot ; keeping  always  the  writ  of  covenant 
and  the  note  of  the  fine.  The  chirographer  fhaU  take  but 
4s.  for  a fine,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  office,  &c.  Stats. 
2 Hen.  IV.  c.  8.  23  Eliz.  c.  3.  2 Inft.  468. 

CHIROGYLIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of 
the  Mediterranean,  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia. 

CHIROMANCY,  from  p<;up,  hand,  and  jj.oivTua , divi- 
nation, the  art  of  divining  the  fate,  temperament,  and  difpo- 
fition,  of  a perfon,  by  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  the 
hand  : this  is  otherwife  called  palm  fry. 

We  have  a great  number  of  authors  on  this  vain  and 
trifling  art  5 as  Artemidorus,  Fludd,  and  Johannes  de  Inda- 
gine,  Taifnerus,  and  M.  de  leChambre,  are  efteemed  the  beft. 

CHIRON,  in  Biography,  denominated,  by  Piutarch,  the 
“ wife  centaur,”  was  born  in  the  firfl  age  after  Deucalion’s 
deluge,  commonly  called  the  golden  age,  according  to  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  ; who  adds,  that  he  formed  the  confteliations 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88  years  old  ; 
for  he,  as  well  as  his  daughter  Hippo,  are  faid  to  have  been 
practical  aftronomers.  By  this  account,  Chiron  muft  have 
flourifhed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece,  as  he  preceded  the 
conqueft  of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  Trojan  war.  He  is 
generally  called  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Philyra,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  born  in  Theffaly,  among  the  centaurs,  who 
were  the  firft  Greeks  that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking 
and  riding  horles.  See  Centaurs. 

Chiron  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  as  one  of  the  firft 
inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  and  furgery,  or  chirurgery, 
which  fome  etymologifts  have  derived  from  his  name.  He 
inhabited  a grotto,  or  cave,  called  “ Chironicum  Specus,”  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which,  from  his  wifdom,  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  became  the  molt  famous  and  frequented 
fchool  throughout  Greece.  Almoft  all  the  heroes  of  his  time 
were  ambitious  of  receiving  his  inflrudlions  ; and  Xenophon 
claffes  in  the  number  of  his  difciples,  feveral  of  the  molt 
illuftrions  perfonages  of  antiquity  ; and  yet  he  has  omitted, 
in  his  enumeration,  fome  of  his  moft  celebrated  fcholars. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  who,  as 
it  is  pretended,  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  the  centaur,  and 
learned  of  this  mailer,  the  revels,  orgies,  Bacchanalia,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  his  worfhip.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Her- 
cules ftudied  mufic,  medicine,  and  juftice,  at  the  fchool  of 
Chiron  ; but  among  all  the  heroes  who  have  been  difciples 
of  this  centaur,  no  one  reflcfted  fo  much  honour  upon  him 
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as  Achilles,  whofe  renown  he  in  fome  meafure  (hared,  and 
to  whofe  education  he  particularly  attended,  being  his 
grandfather  by  his  mother’s  fide.  Apollodorus  informs  us 
that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  employed  a confiderable  part  of  the 
time,  which  he  bellowed  upon  his  young  pupil,  as  an  incite- 
ment  to  virtuous  a£lions,and  a bridle  to  the  impetuofity  of  his 
temper.  One  of  the  bell  remains  of  antique  painting  now 
fubfifting  is  a piflure  upon  this  fubjedl,  dug  out  of  Hercu- 
laneum, in  which  Chiron  i;  teaching  the  young  Achilles  to 
play  upon  the  lyre.  See  Achilles. 

The  death  of  this  philofphical  mufician  was  occafioned,  at 
an  extreme  old  age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  knee 
with  a poifoned  arrow,  (hot  by  his  fcholar  Hercules,  at  ano- 
ther. After  his  death  he  was  placed  by  Mufteus  among  the 
confteliations,  from  refpeft  for  his  virtues,  and  gratitude  for 
the  great  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  the  people  of 
Greece.  Accordingly  fir  Ifaac  Newton  alleges,  (Chrono- 
ly,  p.  15 1 ) as  a proof  that  the  confteliations  were  formed  by 
Chiron  and  Mufaeus  for  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, that  nothing  later  than  that  expedition  was  de- 
lineated on  the  original  fphere  ; and  the  fame  author  inti- 
mates, that  Chiron  lived  till  after  the  Argonautie  expedi- 
tion, in  which  he  had  two  grandfons. . The  ancients  have 
attributed  to  Chiron  feveral  writings ; among  which,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  are  precepts,  vie oS-nxa?,  in  verfe,  com- 
pofed  for  the  ufe  of  Achilles  ; and  a medicinal  treatife  on 
the  “ Difeafes  incidental  to  Horfes,”  and  other  quad- 
rupeds, hrm ; and  the  lexicographer  even  pretends, 
that  it  is  from  this  work  that  Chiron  derived  his  name.  Fa- 
bricius  (Bib.  Grasc.  vol.  i.)  gives  a lift  of  the  works  af- 
cribed  to  Chiron,  and  difeuffes  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  for  others  to  the  fame  writings  ; and  in  vol.  xiii.  he 
gives  him  a diftinguifhed  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient 
phyficians.  Burney’s  Hilt.  Mulic,  vol.  i. 

CHIRONIA,  in  Botany,  (fo  called  from  Chiron  the 
centaur,  phyfician  and  tutor  to  Achilles,)  Linn.  Gen.  255. 
Schreb.  349.  Willd.  394.  Juff.  142.  Vent.  2.  416.  Gtert. 
66 7.  Clais  and  Ord.  Pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rofacea  ; Linn.  Gentian  a:  ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  erefl,  per- 
manent ; fegments  oblong,  acute.  Cor.  monopetalous, 
faiver-fhaped,  or  almoft  wheel-lhaped,  regular  ; tube  fcarce- 
ly  longer  than  the  calyx  ; border  five-cleft,  fpreading  ; feg- 
ments egg-fhaped,  open.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  Ihort,  at- 
tached to  the  tip  of  the  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  eredl,  con- 
verging, fpirally  twilled  after  fhedding  the  pollen.  Pif. 
Germ  fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; fly le  filiform,  a little  longer 
than  the  flamens,  declining;  lligma  capitate,  afeending. 
Pericarp.  Capfule  or  berry  egg-fhaped,  two-cel!ed.  Finn. 
Smith  (one-ceiled  ; Lam.  Gtert.)  valves  indexed.  Smith. 
^’eeJj’  numerous,  fmall,  attached  to  the  fides  of  the  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  faiver-fhaped.  Stamens  inferted  into 
the  tube  ; anthers  finally  becoming  fpiral.  Style  declining. 
Pericarp  fuperior,  two-celled  ; valves  indexed.  Smith. 

Obf.  In  fome  of  the  fpecies  the  anthers  have  not  been 
obferved  to  become  fpiral. 

Sp.  1.  C.  trinervia.  Finn.  Sp.  PI.  I.  Mart.  1.  Lam.  En- 
cyc.  1.  111.  I.  Willd.  1.  (Lyfimachia;  Burm.  Zeyl.  tab. 
67.)  “ Stem  herbaceous;  fegments  of  the  calyx  membra- 
naceous-keded.”  Root  annual.  Stem  fmooth,  quadrangu- 
lar. Leaves  oppolite,  lanceolate,  acuminated  at  each  end, 
quite  entire,  waved,  fmooth,  three-nerved.  Flowers  blue, 
large,  from  the  upper  axils,  folitary,  peduncled.  Fruit 
an  oval  capfule.-  A native  of  Ceylon.  2.  C.  jafminoides. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  Encyc.  2.  111.  2.  Willd.  2. 
“Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered;  leaves  lancolate,  fliorter 

than 
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'than  the  internodes.  ” Stem  about  two  feet  high, 

gloffy,  with  few  leaves  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite, 
feiTile,  eredl,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Panicle  terminal,  dicho- 
tomous, eredi,  few-flowered ; brades  oppofite,  awl- 
fhapcd  ; fegments  of  the  calyx,  narrow,  lanceolate, 
very  acute,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; co- 
rolla divided  half  wav  down  ; fegments  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  fpreading.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  C.  lychnoides,  Linn.  Mant.  207.  Mart.  3.  Lam. 

Encyc.  3.  111.  3,  Willd.  3.  “ Stem  fsmple  ; leaves  li- 

near lanceolate,  longer  than  the  internodes.”  Stem  .a  foot 
high  or  more,  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  ft  iff  and  flraight. 
Leases  oppolite,  feffile,  fomewhat  decurrent,  fmooth,  ereft. 
Flowers  purple,  difpofed  three  or  four  together  in  a termi- 
nal panicle  ; peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves;  lateral  ones 
with  a pair  of  awl-fhaped  bradles  ; fegments  of  the  calvx 
lanceolate-awl  fhaped,  keeled  ; tube  of  the  corolla  the 
length  of  the  calyx ; fegments  acute,  longer  than  the 
tube.  (Anthers  not  becoming  fpiral,  Lam).  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 

4.  C.  melampyrifolia,  Lam.  Illus.  4.  “ I. eaves  lanceolate,  fef- 

{ile,  decurrent ; calyx  fhorter  than  the  tube.”  Border  of 
the  coro'la  longer  than  the  tube.  A native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  From  a fpeeimen  in  the  herbarium  of  La 
Marck.  3.  C.  ccimpanulala , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  4.  Mart.  4* 
Lam.. Encyc.  4 1 1 1 u ft . 7.  Willd.  5.  “ Stem  herbaceous; 

leaves  nearly  linear;  calyxes  the  length  of  the  corolla.” 
Stem  a foot  high,  round,  with  long  branches.  Leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  glofly.  Flowers  purple,  terminal,  folitary, 
wheel-fhaped,  on  long  peduncles  ; fegments  of  the  calyx 
awl-fhaped,  anthers  fpiral.  A native  of  Canada.  Kalm.  6. 
C.  angularis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  3-  Mart.  3-  Lam.  Encyc.  5* 
Illus.  6.  Willd.  6.  “ Stem  herbaceous,  acutely  angular: 

leaves  egg-fhaped,  embracing  the  Hem.”  In  habit  extreme- 
ly fimilar  to  C.  centaurium,  or  the  lefler  centaury.  Stem  a 
foot  high,  four-cornered,  with  membranous  wings,  fmooth, 
branched  and  panicled  near  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  fhort, 
fmooth.  Flowers  red,  growing  from  two  to  five  together 
at  the  end  of  the  branches;  fegments  of  the  calyx  narrow, 
acute;  of  the  corolia  oblong;  anthers  fpiral.  A native  of 
Virginia.  Kahn.  7.  C.  cymofa , Lain.  111.  7.  (C.  lanceolata; 
Walt.  flor.  Car.)  “Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered;  leaves 
lanceolate,  feffile  ; cyme  terminal  ; bl  ades  linear.”  A native 
of  Carolina.  S.  C.  nudicaulis,  Linn.  jun.  Supp.  Mart.  7. 
Lam.  Encyc.  to.  IiluiL  8.  Willd.  4.  Thunb.  Prod.  35. 
“ Stem  herbaceous,  quite  Ample,  one-flowered,  with  one  or 
two  pairs  of  leaves  about  the  middle.  Leaves  oblong,  ra- 
ther ohtufe ; teeth  of  the  calyx  bridle  fhaped.”  Stems  (e- 
veral,  elongated.  Root-leaves  often  forming  a turf.  A na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  9.  C.  unijlora , Lam. 
Lncyc.  10.  LI.  9.  PI.  108.  fig.  3.  “ Stem  Iimple,  rod- 

•i'lce,  angular;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  a little  fhorter  than 
the  internodes  ; flower  large,  terminal.”  Stem  at  lealt  a foot 
high,  very  flender.  Leaves  oppofite,  fiffile,  acute,  fmooth, 
about  five  lines  long.  Flower  feven  lines  .long,  ertd  ; feg- 
ments of  the  calyx  trod,  acute,  w ith  a prominent  membra- 
nous angle  ; tube  of  the  corolla  the  length  of  the  calyxes  ; 
border  bell-fhaped  ; fegments  oblong,  obtule  ; anthers  not 
fpiral.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  communi- 
cated by  Sonnerat.  10.  C.  chllenjis,  Willd.  8.  (Gentiana 
Cachaulatum  ; Molina  Chilenf.  130.  Centaurium  vulgo 
cachen  ; Ftuille  Peruv.  2.  tab.  35.  “ Stem  herbaceous; 

leaves  lanceolate,  veinlefs ; Hem  dichotomous,  corymboie ; 
fegments  of  the  calyx  clofe-preffed.”  In  habit  much  reiem- 
fciing  the  next  fpecies.  Root  annual.  Branches  oppofite, 
fpreading.  Flowers  funnel-fhaped.  A native  of  Chili.  II. 
C.  centaurium,  Willd.  9.  Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  tab.  22. 
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Smith  Flor.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  PI.  417,  Woodville  Med.  Bot. 
tab.  157.  Schmidt  bohem.  1 . n.  130.  (Gentiana  Centaurium; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  Mart.  Lam.)  Common  centaury.  “ Seem 
herbaceous,  dichotomoufly  panicled;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
three-nerved  ; calyx  fhorter  than  the  tube.”  Rotft  an- 
nual, fmall,  branched  Stem  about  a foot  high,  ered,  foli- 
tary, with  four  fharp  edges,  fcldom  branched  from  the  bottom. 
Leaves  oppofite,  feffile,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  pink- 
coloured,  proceeding  from  the  forks  or  the  iLm,  feffile, 
ered,  expanding  only  to  a bright  fun  ; calyx  femiqui-n- 
qutfid  ; fegments  awl  fhaped,  ered,  adnate  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  only  half  as  long;  border  of  the  corolla 
equal,  fpreading,  fhining ; fegments  elliptical,  fomewhat 
concave;  ftamens  declining;  anthers  thrice  fpiral;  fligma 
capitate  ; w'ith  a tranfverfe  notch.  Whole  p'ant’ fmooth, 
and  very  bitter.  A native  of  dry  gravelly  pallure3  in 
G'eat  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Obf.  l)r. 
Bollock,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Liverpool,  have  obferved 
tw'o  remarkable  varieties  growing  intermixed  with  the 
common  plant  on  the  fandv  fhores  of  that  neighbourhood. 
The  firft  refemhles  the  common  plant  in  its  fize,  general 
appearance,  and  the  form  of  its  flowers  ; hut  differs  in  hav- 
ing narrow',  fpat'ulate-linear  leaves ; the  fegments  of  its  ca- 
lyx elongated  and  narrowed,  exceeding  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla. The  other  is  a much  humbler  plant ; with  broad, 
ahuofl  orbicular  leaves;  fmall,  clullcred  flowers;  fegments 
of  the  calyx  longer,  but  not  lo  much  narrowed  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  Dr.  Smith  expreffes  a doubt  whether  they 
may  not  be  diltintt  fpecies.  See  Flor.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  1302. 
12.  C . pulchella,  Willd.  7.  Swartz.  A£l.  Holm.  1 783.  p,  85. 
tab.  3.  fig.  8,  9.  Smith  Flor.  Brit.  Eng.  Bot.  pi.  458. 
(Gentiana  Centaurium  j3  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  Centaurium  minus 
paluilre;  Vaill.  Parif.  32.  tab.  6.  fig.  1.)  “ Stem  herba- 

ceous, fometimes  Ample,  but  generally  branched,  and  often 
much  fo  ; leaves  egg-fhaped  ; fegments  of  the  calyx  awl- 
fhaped,  a little  fhorter  than  the  tube.”  Root  annual,  fmall, 
l ranched.  Stem  fcarcely  two  inches  high,  dichotomous, 
with  four  fharp  edges.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical  ; lower  ones 
very  broad  ; upper  ones  lanceolate,  fhining,  three  or  five- 
nerved.  Flowers  pink-coloured,  from  the  forks  of  the 
flem,  often  peduncled,  eredi  ; calyx  five-cleft  to  the  bafe  ; 
fegments  awl-fhaped,  attenuated,  free,  about  the  length  of 
the  tube;  corolla  very  flender;  fegments  of  the  border  el- 
liptic-lanceolate ; anthers  not  twilled  fo  much  as  thofe  of 
the  preceding  fpecies,  fcarcely  making  one  turn.  A native 
of  dry  places  about  the  fea  coall  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  Augufl  and  September.  13. 

C . inaperta,  Willd.  10.  ( C.  Vaillantii ; Schmidt  bohem.  1. 
n.  IJ2.  Centaurium  paluilre  fiore  inaperto  ; VaL  Parif. 
32.  tab.  6.  fig.  2.)  “ Stem  herbaceous;  much  branched, 

dichotomous  ; leaves  oblong,  three-nerved  ; fegments  of  the 
calyx  awl-fhaped,  fomewhat  fpreading;  border  of  the  co- 
rolla  connivent.”  Allied  to  C.  centaurium,  but  not  a va- 
riety of  it.  A native  of  paftures  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. 14.  C./picala,  Willd.  12.  (Gentiana  fpicata  ; Linn. 
Mart.  Lam.  Centaurium  minus  fpicatum  ; Bauh.  pin.  278# 
Prod.  tab.  130.)  “ Stem  herbaceous,  bifid  ; leaves  lanceo- 

late, three-nerved  ; flowers  alternate,  feffile.”  Differs  from 
C.  centaurium  chiefly  in  the  difpolition  of  its  flow'ers.  Root 
annual.  Stem  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high,  eredi,  branched, 
angular.  Leaves  oppofite,  fmooth,  feffile  ; lower  ones  egg- 
fhaped  ; middle  ones  lanceolate  ; upper  ones  linear-lanceo- 
late, almofl  awl- fliaped.  Flowers  purple,  fometimes  white, 
feffile,  alternate,  forming  a loofe  terminal  fpike  ; fegments 
of  the  corolla  very  acute.  A native  of  moifl  places  in  Italy 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  15.  C.  linoides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2. 
M.  6.  Lam.  Encyc.  6.  111.  10.  Bot.  Mag.  ^11.  “ Stem 
4 U fomewhat 
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fomewhat  (hrubby  ; leaves  linear,  glaucous ; calyxes  cloven 
half  way  down  ; fegments  rather  obtufe.”  Stem  a foot  high 
or  more,  (lender,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  branched  near  the  top. 
Leaves anmc\i\ong,  narrow,  acute,  feffile,  fmooth,  ratherereft. 
Flowers  pale  red,  folitary,  at  the  fummitor  theupperbranches ; 
calyx  a little  bell-fhaped,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  ; tube  of 
.the' corolla  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; fegments  of  the  border 
oval-oblong,  almoft  eredt ; anthers  not  becoming  fpiral.  A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 6.  C .baccifera,  Linn. 
Sp.Pl.7.  Mart.  9.  Lam.  Encyc.  7.  111.  II.  Willd.  14. 
GcErt.  tab.  114.  Bot.  Mag.  233.  (Centaurium  pulpiferum, 
Comm.  Rar.  tab.  9.)  “Stem  (hrubby  at  the  bafe,  much 
branched,  four-cornered  ; leaves  linear,  green  ; pericarp  re- 
fembling  a berry.”  Root  perennial.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
cylindrical,  naked  near  the  bottom,  panicled  upwards ; 
branches  (lender,  fmooth,  compound.  Leaves  near  an  inch 
long,  oppofite,  narrow,  acute,  fmooth,  fpreading,  decurrent. 
Flowers  pale  red,  fmall,  terminal,  on  fhort  peduncles;  calyx 
fhort  ; fegments  almoft  obtufe,  keeled  ; tube  of  the  corolla 
fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; fegments  oval-oblong  ; anthers  not 
becoming  fpiral.  Lam.  Pericarp  refembling  a berry,  fuccu- 
lent,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  globular,  didymous,  red,  or 
faffron- coloured,  one-celled ; (kin  very  thin  ; pulp  watery; 
receptacles  two,  fpongy,  fixed  to  the  internal  fide  of  the  berry, 
correfponding  with  the  external  groove;  two-lobed  within  ; 
lobes  curved  back  to  the  fides.  Ga;rt.  A native  of  Africa, 
Mr.  Curtis  (Bot.  Mag. ) obferves,  that  the  feed-veffel  is  by 
no  means  a proper  berry,  for  when  cut  tranfverfely,  it  is  hol- 
low, and  divided  into  two  cells,  the  fides  of  which  are  flefhy, 
and  do  not  appear  to  fplit  in  any  regular  manner  for  the  dff- 
charge  of  the  feeds.  17.  C.  frutefcens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  8. 
Mart.  10.  Lam.  Encyc.  8.  111.  12.  Bot.  Mag.  37.  (Centau- 
rium, Comm.  Rar.  tab.  8.  Burm.  Afr.  tab.  74.  fig.  1.) 
4‘  Stem  (hrubby;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flefhy,  fomewhat 
tomentous  ; calyxes  fomewhat  egg-fhaped,  inflated,  pubef- 
cent.”  Stem  a foot  and  half  high,  woody  ; branches  up- 
right, cylindrical,  pubefcent.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long, 
oppofite,  obtufe.  Flowers  bright  red,  at  the  fummits  of  the 
branches  ; anthers  fpiral.  Gasrtner  obferves,  that  the  feed- 
vdfel  of  this  fpecies  has  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a 
berry,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  preceding,  lying  entirely  concealed 
within  the  calyx.  It  is  egg-fhaped,  acuminate,  red,  and 
finally  divides  by  the  future  into  two  valves  ; fo  that  it  is  a 
proper  capfule,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  between  C. 
baccifera  and  the  other  fpecies.  We  are  even  inclined  to 
conjecture,  that  the  feed-veffel  of  C.  baccifera,  if  obferved  in 
its  laft  ftage,  may  be  found  to  fplit  into  regular  valves.  A 
native  of  Africa.  18.  C.  decujfata , Bot.  Mag.  707.  Vente- 
nat  Hort.  Celf.  31.  “ Stem  (hrubby,  fomewhat  tomentous ; 
leaves  crowded,  decuffated,  oblong,  obtufe  ; calyxes  globu- 
lar, five-cleft.”  According  to  Ventenat  it  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  preceding  by  its  Ampler  item,  its  very  (hort 
branches,  its  larger  flowers,  and  more  globular  calyx,  deeply 
divided  into  five  figments,  and  its  broader  leaves  growing  in 
two  ranks.  But  Dr.  Sims  obferves  (Bot.  Mag.),  that  there 
are  fo  many  intermediate  varieties,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  it  be  a genuine  fpecies.  It  has  been  long  known  in 
the  Englifh  nurferies  by  the  name  of  latifolia.  19.  C.  anguf- 
tifolia,  Bot.  Mag.  818.  “ Stem  (hrubby,  fmooth;  leaves 

linear,  fpreading  ; calyxes  egg-(haped  ; fegments  connivent ; 
fegments  of  the  corolla  wedge-(haped,  ending  abruptly  in  a 
remarkable  tooth-like  point.”  Whole  plant  fmooth.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  longer  than  in  the  preceding,  extending  con- 
fiderably  beyond  the  calyx.  Raffed  from.  Cape  feeds  by 
Mr.  Whitely  ot  Brompton.  20.  C.  tetragona,  Linn.  jun. 
Sup.  151.  Mart.  8.  Lam.  Encyc.  11.  Illull.  i2»  Willd.  16. 
4‘  Stem  (hrubby ; leaves  egg-fhaped,  three-nerved,  rather 


obtufe ; fegments  of  the  calyx  rather  obtufe,  keeled. ’* 
Flowers  large,  yellow.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Chironia  maritima,  Willd.  See  Gentiana  maritima. 

Chironia  dodecandria , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  See  Chlora  da- 
decandr'ia. 

CHIRONIS,  Villa,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  according  to  Polybius  ; who 
places  it  near  the  town  of  Meffena,  and  fays  that  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  pirates. 

CHIRGNIUM,  in  Medicine,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
a great  ulcer,  and  of  difficult  cure. 

CHIRONOMI,  on  the  Grecian  Stage,  were  thofe  aftors 
who  performed,  without  ufing  words,  by  the  motions  of  the 
hand. 

CHIRONOMI  A,  in  Antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefenting, 
by  the  motions  of  the  hand,  and  other  geftures  of  the  body, 
any  palt  tranfaftions,  whether  of  true  or  fabulous  hiflory. 
This  made  a part  of  a liberal  education  among  the  ancients  : 
it  had  the  approbation  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato 
among  the  political  virtues. 

CHI  ROPER,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
New  Mexico,  fituated  in  about  N.  lat.  70  ; into  which  the 
river  of  Piara  difcharges  itfelf,  about  40  miles  from  Payta. 
This  bay  being  full  of  (hoals,  is  feldom  frequented. 

CHIROTHECA.  See  Glove. 

Chirotheca  marina,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  under 
which  Rumpfius  dtfcribes  Spongia  aculeata,  which  fee. 

CHIROT HESI  A,  the  impofition  of  hands  on  conferring 
any  prieftly  orders.  The  word  comes  from  xE‘?>  manus, 
and  tiOh/ai,  pono,  which  fignifies  the  laying  hands  upon  an- 
other. 

CHIROTONIA,  the  (Iretching  forth,  or  holding  up  of 
hands,  inelefting  any  magiftrate,  & c. 

The  word  comes  from  p^sip,  manus,  and  r ivw,  tendo,  the  aBion 
of  f retching  out  the  hands  ; and  becaufe  the  ancients  gave 
their  fuffrages  by  (Iretching  out  their  hands,  they  gave  the 
name  chirotonia  to  the  election  of  magiftrates. 

This  cuftom  v/as  firft  eftabliflred  in  Greece  ; as  appears 
from  an  oration  of  Demofthenes  againft  Neaera,  and  that 
of  JEfchines  againft  Ctefiphon  : thence  it  paffed  to  the 
Romans.  From  profane  authors  it  paffed  to  ecclefiaftical 
ones ; and  was  ufed  by  them,  not  only  in  (peaking  of 
eleftions,  but  alfo  of  ordinations.  See  Imposition,  and 
Ordination. 

For  the  difference  between  chirothefia  and  chirotonia,  fee 
Harrington’s  Prer.  of  Popular  Government. 

CHIRP,  in  Ornithology , is  the  name  of  the  firft  found 
which  a young  bird  utters,  as  a cry  for  food,  and  is  different 
in  all  neftlings,  if  attentively  regarded;  fo  that  the  hearer 
may  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of  the  birds,  though  the  neft 
(hould  hang  out  of  his  fight  and  reach.  This  cry  is  weak 
and  querulous ; it  is  dropped  entirely  as  the  bird  grows 
(Longer,  nor  is  it  afterwards  intermixed  with  its  fong  : the 
chirp  of  a nightingale  (e.  g.)  being  hoarfe  and  difagreeable. 
The  chirp  confifts  of  a Angle  found  repeated  at  very  fho'rt 
intervals,  and  is  common  to  neftlings  of  both  fixes.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxiii. 

CHI RURGEON,  an  obfolete  word,  from  x El?>  the  hand , 
and  f^yov,  work  ; denoting  a manual  operator,  and  ow  al- 
ways pronounced,  as  well  as  written,  Surgeon.  Thecon- 
duft  of furgeons  was  formerly  fo  much  under  the  guidance 
and  controul  of  phyficians,  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  defines 
a furgeon  to  be  “ one  whofe  duty  is  to  aft  in  external  mala- 
dies by  the  direftion  of  the  phyfician.”  See  the  article 
Surgeon. 

CHIRURGERY,  belonging  to  the  praftice  of  a fur- 
geon, 
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peon,  and  now  univerfally  written  and  pronovinced  Sur- 
gery. 

CHIRURGICAL,  pertaining  to  furgery,  or  manual 
operations. 

CHIRURGIEN  noir,  in  Ornithology,  the  Black  Jacana, 
Parra  nigra  of  Gmelin,  is  fo  named  by  Button. 

CHIRY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife  and  diffridl  of  Compiegne,  3 milesS.S.W. 
of  Noyon. 

CHiSELY  land,  ill  Agriculture,  a term  appropriated  to 
that  fort  of  land  which  breaks,  when  it  is  turned  up  by  the 
plough,  into  pieces  like  the  chips  made  by  the  Hone-cutter’s 
chiffcl  in  the  hewing  of  Hones.  It  is  of  a middle  nature,  be- 
tween the  fandy  land  that  falls  off  from  the  plough-Hiare, 
like  bran  or  faw-duH,  and  the  clayey,  that  is  raifed  in  large 
glebes. 

It  is  of  feveral  colours,  grey,  brown,  reddifh,  and  black- 
ifli,  and  ufually  contains  a large  quantity  of  fand,  and  no 
fmall  number  of  pebbles. 

CHISHULL,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Eyworth,  in  Bedfordlhire,  and 
educated  at  Corpus  Chriffi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1693,  and  was  alfo 
chofen  a fellow  of  his  college  ; previoufly  to  this  he  had  pub- 
lifhed  a Latin  poem,  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  in 
1694  he  publillied  another  ode  on  the  death  of  the  queen, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mufac  An- 
glicans, though  it  does  not  difplay  poetical  fervour  fo  much 
as  a true  claffical  tatte.  Four  years  afterwards  Mr.  Chirtiull 
obtained  a traveller’s  exhibition  from  his  college,  and  failed 
for  Smyrna.  Before  he  left  his  native  country,  he  preached 
a fermon  to  the  Levant  company,  which  was  publilhed,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  chaplainfhip  to  the  Englilh  fac- 
tory at  Smyrna,  in  which  Hation  he  continued  till  the  fpring 
of  1702.  In  June  1705  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  foon  after  he  engaged  in  a con- 
troverfy  with  the  learned  Mr.  Dodwell,  by  publifhing  “ A 
Charge  of  Herefy  maintained  againtt  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Mortality  of  the  Soul,”  which  is  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  principal  books  written  in  this  controverfy.  In 
1707  Mr.  Chilhull  preached  a fermon  againff  the  abfurdi- 
ties  and  enthufiafm  of  the  French  prophets,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  enfuing  year,  with  an  hifforical  appendix,  con- 
taining coiledlions  applicable  to  all  fuch  prophecies  as  were 
condemned  in  the  fermon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  was 
prefented  with  the  vicarage  of  WalthamHow  in  Effex,  and 
in  1 7 ri  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to 
queen  Anne.  Beiides  the  above,  he  publilhed  feveral  other 
theological  difeourfes ; of  which,  one  was  on  duelling, 
preached  before  the  queen,  and  publilhed  by  her  fpecial  com- 
mand. As  an  antiquarian,  one  of  his  firH  works  was  enti- 
tled “ Infcriptio  Sigxa  antiquiffima  exarata,” 

this  was  iiluilrated  with  a learned  commentary  ; to  which  he 
afterwards  added  “ Notarum  ad  Infcriptionem  Sigatam  ap- 
pendicula.”  Thefe  pieces  were  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  “ Antiquitates  Aiiaticae.”  When  Dr.  Mead  publilhed 
his  Harveian  oration  in  1724,  Mr.  Chilhull  added  to  it,  as 
an  appendix,  “ Differtatio  de  Nummis  quibufdam  a Smyr- 
naeis  in  Medicorum  honorem  percuffis.”  This  differtation 
excited  a controverfy  concerning  the  condition  of  phylicians 
at  ancient  Rome.  The  quellion  was  whether  they  were  not 
ulually  vile  and  defpicable  Haves  ; or,  at  lead,  fome  among 
them,  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a free  condition. 
The  greatett  literary  wo:  k of  Mr.  Chilhull  was  entitled  “ An- 
tiquitates Afiaticae  Chriffianam  a ram  antecedentes,  ex  Pri- 
mariis  Monnmcutis  Graecis  Defcriptce,  Latine  verfae,  Notifque 
et  Commentariis  iiluffrats.  Accedit  Monumentum  Lati- 


mim  Ancyrannm.”  This  work  was  printed  by  fubfcriptiom 
to  which  Dr.  Mead  contributed  fifty-one  guineas.  The  in- 
feriptions  contained  in  it  were  collected  by  conful  Sherrard, 
Dr.  Picenini,  and  Dr.  Lille,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St, 
Afaph ; they  were  afterwards  depolited  in  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford’s library,  and  are  now  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufsum. 
Mr,  Chilhull  added  to  his  “ Antiquitates”  two  fmall  pieces 
addrelfed  to  the  Rev.  John  Flora.  He  formed  a defign  of 
publifhing  a fecond  volume,  the  printing  of  which  was  actu- 
ally begun,  when  death  put  a Hop  to  its  progrefs,  and  it  has 
never  been  afcertained  in  what  manner  the  manuferipts  were 
difpofed  of.  In  1731  Mr.  Chilhull  was  prefented  with  the 
re&ory  of  South-church  in  Effex,  which  he  did  not  long  en- 
joy. He  died  at  WalthamHow  on  the  18th  of  May  1733, 
lincerely  regreted  by  his  friends,  and  by  thofe  who  were 
capable  of  duly  appreciating  his  learning  and  talents.  One 
of  his  contemporaries,  Dr.  Taylor,  ffyles  him  “ Virceleber- 
rimus  ingenii  acumine  et  literarum  peritia,  quibus  excellebat 
maxime  and  Dr.  Mead  has  beHowed  on  him  a very  high 
encomium  in  the  preface  which  introduced  Mr.  Chifhull’s 
differtation  on  the  Smyrnsean  coins ; he  likewife  teffified  a 
fincere  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  by  publifhing  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  Turkey.  Mr.  Chilhull  fuffained 
an  excellent  character  as  a divine. 

CHISOING,  or  Cisoing,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Flanders,  with  an  abbey  ; 2 leagues  N.N.W.  from  Orchies. 

CHISME,  or  Cism  e,  a fea-port  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  well  coall  of  Natolia,  oppoiite  the  ifland  of  Scio, 
between  which  and  the  continent  is  a narrow  Hrait,  where 
the  Turkilh  fleet  was  deHroyed  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  year 
1770  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Smyrna.  The  ancient  name  of  this 
town  was  Cyllus.  N.  lat.  38°  24'.  E.  long.  36°  16'. 

CHISSAMA,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  iituated  under  the  9th  degree  of  S.  lat.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coanza.  It  is  a Portuguefe  fettlement, 
confilling  of  three  commanderies,  whofe  defpotic  governors 
exercife  a tyrranic  cruelty  over  the  natives.  The  foil  abounds 
with  a peculiar  fait,  formed  of  a briny  water,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  into  oblong  pieces  like  bricks,  about  5 or  6 
inches  long,  and  exchange  with  the  Portuguefe  for  meal,  oil, 
and  other  commodities.  This  fait  is  reckoned  of  fuch  ex- 
cellent quality,  not  only  for  food,  but  alfo  for  phyfic, 
that  the  merchants  convey  it  through  all  Ethiopia,  and  de- 
rive from  it  an  extraordinary  gain.  The  province  affords 
likewife  fine  honey  and  wax  ; but  water  is  extremely  fcarce, 
as  this  province  has  no  rain  from  May  to  October,  and  its 
mountains  are  dellitute  of  fprings  ; fo  that  the  inhabitants 
who  are  near  the  Coanza  fupply  themfelves  from  that  river, 
at  the  hazard  of  being  devouied  by  the  wild  beads,  which 
fwarm  along  its  banks. 

CH1SSEL,  an  inffrument  much  ufed  in  fculpture,  ma- 
fonry,  joinery,  carpentry,  &c. 

There  are  chiffels  of  different  kinds  ; though  their  chief 
difference  lies  in  their  different  fize  and  Itrength,  as  being  all 
made  of  Heel  well  Hiarpened  and  tempered  : but  they  have 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  ufes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

The  chiffels  ufed  in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  1.  The 
former,  which  is  ufed  firit  of  all  before  the  paring  chiffel,  and 
juit  after  the  work  is  feribed.  2.  Th t paring- chiffel,  which 
has  a fine  fmooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off  or  fmooth 
the  irregularities  which  the former  makes.  This  is  net  Hruck 
with  a mallet,  as  the  former  is,  but  is  prefled  with  the 
ffioulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew  firmer  : this  is  ufed  for 
cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the  point,  or  corner  of  its  nar- 
row edge.  4.  The  mortife- chiffel,  which  is  narrow',  but  very 
thick  and  llrong,  to  endure  hard  blows ; ancj  it  is  cut  to  a 
4 U 2 very 
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very  broad  bafil : its  ufe  is,  to  cut  deep  fquare  holes  in  the 
wood,  for  mortifes.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a chiffcl  with  a 
round  edge  ; one  fide  whereof  ferves  to  prepare  the  way  for 
an  augre,  and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded, 
hollowed,  &c.  6.  Socket -chi/p/s,  which  are  chiefly  ufed  by 

carpenters,  &c.  to  have  their  (hank  made  with  a hollow 
focket  at  top,  to  receive  a ftrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it 
with  a fhoulder.  Thefe  chiffels  are  diflinguifhed,  ac- 
cording to  the  breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half-inch  chif- 
fels, three  quarters  of  an  inch  chiffels,  &c.  7.  Ripping-chif- 

fel,  which  is  a focket  chiffel  of  an  inch  broad  ; having  a 
blunt  edge,  with  no  bafil  to  it ; its  ufe  is  to  rip  or  tear  two 
pieces  of  wood  afunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt  edge  between 
them. 

Chissel,  in  Geography,  a fort  in  the  ftate  of  the  Tennef- 
fee,  miles  from  the  Englifh  ferry  on  New  River,  43 
from  Abingdon,  and  107  from  Long  ifland,  on  Holfton. 

CHIT,  is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  in  cleaving 
laths. 

CHITARONE.  A large  Spanifli  guitar. 

CHITARRA,  Ital.  See  Guitar. 

CHITI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  iflahd  of  Cyprus, 
near  Larnica,  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  See 
Citium. 

CHIT1QJJE,  Du,  lake,  called  alfo  Pelican  lake,  a lake 
of  North  America,  feparated  from  lake  Miron,  in  N.  lat. 
55°  l' ' by  a (hort,  narrow,  and  fmall  (trait.  It  is  not  more 
than  7 miles  long,  and  its  courfe  is  about  N.W.  and  isfuc- 
ceeded  by  the  lake  Des  Bois,  which  runs  about  2 1 miles  in  a 
S S.E.  and  N.N.W.  courfe,  and  is  full  ofiflands;  the  paf- 
fage  to  it  being  through  an  intricate,  narrow,  winding,  and 
fnallow  channel  for  8 miles. 

CHITON,  in  Conchology,  a genus  of  Testacea,  or 
Ihells,  the  animal  inhabitant  of  which  is  a doris  (fee  Doris), 
and  the  (hell,  which  is  multivalve,  coi  fitting  of  feveral  feg- 
ments  or  valves  difpofed  down  the  back. 

Species. 

Hispidus.  Shell  of  fix  (trialed  valves.  Schroet. 

This  is  of  a moderate  fize  ; the  colour  black  iflr-grey,  with 
white  fpots  and  dots,  and  very  finely  marked  with  minute 
granulated  ftrite.  A native  of  Ameiica. 

Tuberculatus.  Shell  of  feven  valves;  bodv  tubercu- 
lated.  Gmel.  Chiton  ofcabrion,  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  Chi- 
ton cylindricus,  Schroet. 

Inhabits  America.  The  form  is  an  oblong-oval,  narrow, 
with  tubercles  above  difpofed  in  a quincunx  ; fides  cinereous, 
snixed  with  white  and  marked  with  brown  undulated  bands; 
back  greenifli,  with  a broad  deep  band  of  black. 

Aculeatus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  ltriated  ; body 
fomewhat  aculeated.  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  Limax  marina, 
Rumpf. 

An  Afiatic  fpecies.  The  (hell  is  tuberculated , ova', 
rough  on  the  upper  part,  with  narrow,  fubulate,  fomewhat 
curved,  unequal  red  prickles. 

Fascicularis.  Shell  of  eight  valves;  body  with  a 
tuft  of  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  valves.'  Schroet. 

Defcnbed  as  a native  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ; the  valves 
ere  cinereous,  fmooth,  and  (lightly  carinated  ; the  lateral  tufts 
of  hair  whitifh. 

Squamosus.  Shell  of  eight  valves  and  femi-flriated  ; 
the  margin  covered  with  minute  feales.  Linn.  &c. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies  ; one  {13)  is  rough 
and  variegated,  Chiton  fealer  variegatus,  Chemn.  And  ano- 
ther fmooth  and  variegated  (y)  Chiton  /avis  variegatus , Chemn. 
The  ofcabrion  gallicmn  of  Argenville,  and  Chiton  fqnamofus, 
tejla  feptemvalvi  of  Schroeter,  are  alfo  deemed  varieties  of  this 
fpecies.  The  valves  are  partly  granulated,  and  partly  ftri- 


ated  very  finely;  the  extreme  valves  lunulated.  Found 
chit  fly  in  America. 

Ruber.  Shell  of  eight-  valves ; fomewhat  ftriated,  the 
(trine  curved  ; body  red.  Linn.  F11.  Stiec. 

This  is  of  an  oval  and  fub-oblong  form,  with  the  back 
carinated  or.  elevated  into  a keel.  Colour  tawny,  with  a 
darker  flreak  on  the  back  bordered  with  white;  margin  of 
the  animal  brown  or  yellow  with  red  fpots  and  dots. 

Inhabits  the  North  feas.  Chemnitz  deferibes  a variety 
of  this  fpecies  that  is  marbled  with  white  and  red. 

PuncYatus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  and  fmooth;  body 
with  excavated  dots.  Chiton  corpore  pundato  tcjlis  aclo,  Linn. 
Calva  ferpentis  cliadema , Eph.  nat.  cur.  A general  inhabit- 
ant of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa. 

Albus.  Shtll  of  eight  valves,  fmooth,  firft  emarginate 
behind;  body  white. 

This  is  of  an  oval  (hape.  It  inhabits  the  North  Seas. 
Linn.  Fabr.  &c. 

Cinereus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fmooth,  and  cari- 
nated ; body  reddifh,  with  a fomewhat  ciliated  border, 
O.  Fabr.  Found  among  the  roots  of  the  ulvae  in  the 
Norwa  y feas.  It  is  of  a fmall  (ize,  meafuring  only  two 
lines  in  length  ; the  form  is  depreffed,  and  narrower  before, 
with  two  longitudinal  grooves  down  the  back,  one  on  each 
fide  the  middle  dorfal  ridge.  Colour  reddifh  when  the  ani- 
mal is  alive. 

Bicolor.  Shell  of  eight  va’ves,  thick;  outfide  fea 
green  ; inlide  fnowy  white,  edged  with  black.  Gmel.  &c. 
Native  country  unknown.  The  fize  is  rather  large. 

Cerasinus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fmooth,  and  cherry- 
coloured,  with  fnowy  marginal  teeth.  Chemn.  &c.  Native 
place  unknown. 

Magellanicus.  Shell  of  eight  .valves,  thick,  black- 
brown  ; above  convex,  with  a blackifh  band  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  lateral  yellowifh  (l rice.  Gmel.  Scba.  &c. 

Inhabits  the  (Iraits  of  Magellan.  This  fpecies  is  of  a 
large  fize;  (hell  fine  green,  bordered  with  brown,  and  black 
within  the  middle. 

Fuscus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  brown,  fmooth;  infide 
and  teeth  of  the  margin  fnowy;  back  with  triangular  black 
fpots,  and  obfeure  yellowifh  bands  on  each  fide.  Chemn.  &c. 

This  is  found  in  India.  It  is  of  a narrower  form  than 
the  lalt ; marginal  teeth  are  numerous,  and  larged  on  the 
two  extreme  valves ; and  the  back  is  more  elevated  and 
carinated. 

Maculatus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fmooth;  within 
fea-green  ; margin  covered  with  greyifh  white  feales  ; anterior 
part  of  the  middle  valves,  and  fides  of  fome  fpotted  with 
brown.  Chemn.  A rare  fpecies.  Country  unknown. 

Marmoratus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fmooth,  black  and 
white  varied;  middle  valves  greenifli  within.  Gmel.  Chemn. 
&c. 

Inhabits  the  American  feas.  Size  variable  ; colours  black 
and  white,  varioufly  difpofed  in  alternate  blackifh  and  white 
bands,  ffreaks,  veins,  and  fpots  ; the  fcabrous  border  tumid 
with  alternate  whitifh,  (led  blue,  and  blackifh  patches.  A 
variety  with  feven  valves  is  deferibed  by  Schroeter. 

Granui.atus.  Pitchy,  above  flat,  with  numerous  ele- 
vated dots  difpofed  in  regular  feries ; border  broad,  coriace- 
ous, fpinous,  with  alternate  black  and  white  patches. 
Chemn. 

A native  of  the  American  ocean.  Valves  ufually  eight, 
rarely  feven. 

Pice  us.  Shell  eight  valved,  above  fmooth,  pitchy,  black 
varied  with  white.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  American  and  Red  feas.  This  is  allied  to 
the  preceding  fpecies.  The  infide  of  the  (hell  is  black  in 
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the  middle,  at  the  fides  greenifh  ; and  the  back  is  marked 
with  alternate  black  and  white  fpots,  bands,  and  veins. 
Rarely  found  with  only  fix  or  feven  valves. 

Indus.  Shell  of  eight  valves  ; whitifh  afti  colour,  with 
the  border  fcaly ; middle  valves  very  finely  punctured. 
Chemn.  A native  of  the  American  feas. 

Minimus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  finooth  black,  and 
fprinkled  with  farinaceous  or  powdery  patches.  Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  Norway  feas,  near  Bergen.  Si/.e  very 
final! . 

Cimex.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  carinated,  diaphanous, 
and  banded  ; each  of  the  extreme  valves  very  finely  punc- 
tured. Cnemn. 

This  fprcies  is  of  a fmall  fize,  and  inhabits  the  Norway 
feas.  Within  the  colour  is  whitifh-afh,  with  alternate 
blackifh  and  paler  bands. 

Asellus  Shell  of  eight  valves;  deep  black;  above 
convex,  with  a yellowifh  fpot  on  each  of  the  valves. 
Chemn. 

Inhabits  the  North  feas,  affixed  to  the  large  naufcle, 
mvtilus  modiolus. 

Gigas.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  thick,  convex,  and  white; 
firil  valve  crenated,  the  middle  ones  cinargmated,  and  the 
extreme  one  armed  with  teeth.  Chemn.  See. 

Length  four  inches;  border  tumid,  coriaceous,  and  black 
brown.  This  inhabits  the-  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thalassinus.  Shell  of  fix  valves,  gloffy,  oval;  fea- 
green,  wi  ll  a pale  line  above,  in  the  middle;  border  thin 
and  hyaline.  Schroet.  Native  place  unknown. 

Islandicus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fub  cylindrical,  very 
finely  pastured,  black  with  cinereous  border.  Schroet.  Sec. 
This  is  of  a fmall  fize,  and  narrow  at  each  end. 

Crinitus.  Shell  of  feven  valves,  and  thickly  befet  with 
fliort  hairs.  Gmel. 

This  is  deferibed  by  Gmelin,  on  the  authority  of  Pennant, 
as  a fpecies  inhabiting  the  fea  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
The  fpecies  occurs  on  fevcral  other  of  the  Britifh  coalts,  and 
has  commonly  eight  valves. 

Marginatus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  fmooth,  with  fer- 
rated  reflected  margin.  Gmelin,  Sec.  Found  on  the  fea- 
coafl,  of  Scarborough,  and  on  the  weftern  coails,  and  thofe 
of  Scotland. 

L^vis.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  very  gloffv,  with  elevated 
dorfal  band.  Gmel.  Inhabits  the  Scottifh  ifhores. 

Amiculatus.  Shell  of  eight  valves,  reniform,  very 
fragile,  and  covered  externally  with  a coriaceous  membrane. 
Pallas. 

Length  about  fix  inches ; the  valves  are  imbricated. 
This  inhabits  the  coall  of  the  Kurile  iflands. 

CHITORE.  See  Cheitore. 

CHITPOUR,  or  Chittipur,  probably  the  ancient 
Supara,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Guzerat;  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  chintfes; 
172  miles  S.W.  of  Amedabad.  N.  lat.  210  20'.  E.  long. 
7 5°  3°'- 

CHITRO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Salonichi  ; 36  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Edeffa.  N.  lat.  40°  30'.  E.  long.  230  10'. 

CHITSEE,  in  Botany , the  name  of  a Chinefe  tree, 
called  alfo  Setfe. 

CHITTAGONG,  Chittigong,  or  Islamabad,  in 
Geography , the  name  of  a province  of  the  peninfula,  which 
feparates  the  gulf  of  Bengal  from  the  Chinefe  fea,  between 
the  Burrampooter  river  and  the  borders  of  Arracan,  and  the 
Birman  empire.  Its  chief  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
at  a confiderable  diltance  from  the  river  Naaf,  which  bounds 
the  Britifh  and  Birman  territories,  is  the  feat  of  the  pro- 


vincial government,  and  refidence  of  the  Engliflt  magiftrate. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  deep  jungles,  inter- 
fperled  with  fcanty  fpots  of  cultivation,  and  a few  wretched 
villages,  inhabited  by  the  poorefl.  clafs  of  herdlmen,  and  the 
families  of  roving  hunters,  whofe  occupation  it  is  to  catch 
and  tame  the  wild  elephants, with  which  the  forelts  abound. 
Such  unfrequented  places  afforded  to  perfons,  concerned  in  a 
lawltfs  traffic,  an  afylum,  where  they  efcaped  the  cognizance 
of  the  Engliih  officers  of  juftice,  and  furnifhed  the  emperor  of 
the  Birmans  with  occafion  for  complaint  and  rvmonftrance, 
or  rather  for  aggreffion  on  the  territories  of  the  Englifli  Eaft- 
India  company,  which  terminated,  after  a threatened  con- 
flict, in  compromife  and  conciliation.  The  Portuguefe 
made  their  firlt  fettlement  in  this  country.  The  capital, 
called  alfo  Iflamabad,  is  40  53'  E.  of  Balafore,  in  N.  lat. 

2 2°  20',  and  E.  long.  91"  55'.  From  this  town  the  coafts 
of  Arracan  and  Pegu  take  a S.S.E.  courte  to  Cape  Ne- 
grais,  the  extreme  point  of  Pegu  to  the  S.W.  the  latitude 
of  which  is  underT  6 degrees,  and  diltance  from  Iflamabad 
about  420  geographical  miles. 

CHITTELDROOG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capi- 
tal of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Myfore  coun- 
try ; though  which  paffes  the  river  Ploggry.  It  is  diftant 
S5  miles  N.N.W.  from  Seringapatam,  and  .95  E.  of  Beda- 
nore.  N.  lat.  13°  30'.  E.  long.  730. 

CHITTENDEN,  a county  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Vermont,  fituate  on  the  lake  Champlain,  between  Franklin 
county  011  the  N.  and  Addifon  S.  ; the  Maille  river  paffes 
through  its  N.W.  corner,  and  Onion  river  divides  it  nearly 
in  the  centre.  Its  chief  town  is  Burlington.  This  county 
contained,  by  the  cenius  of  1 791,  44  townfhips,  and  7301  m~ 
habitants.  Since  that  time  the  northern  counties  have  been 
taken  from  it,  fo  that  neither  its  fize  nor  number  of  inha- 
bitants can  now  be  afeertained.  — Alio,  a townfhip  in  Rut- 
land county,  and  Hate  of  Vermont,  containing  159  inhabit- 
ants. The  road  over  the  mountain  pafles  through  this 
townfhip.  It  is  dillant  7 miles  E.  from  the  fort  on  Otter 
creek,  in  Pittsford,  and  about  60  N.  by  E.  from  Ben- 
nington. 

CHITTENENGO,  or  Canaserage,  a confiderable 
ftreara,  which  runs  northerly  into  lake  Oneida,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York. 

CHITTEPUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
14  miles  N.  of  Gingee. 

CHITTIGONG,  or  Islamabad.  See  Chittagong. 

CHITTIM,  in  Scripture  Geography,  denote,  according 
to  Bafnage,  the  Cuthceans,  who  inhabited  Suflana,  near 
Babylon,  and  who,  marching  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
tributed to  the  fiege  of  Tyre.  Bochart  luppofes  the 
Romans  to  be  meant  by  Chittim  : but  as  the  Cutlueans  are 
never  called  Chittim  in  Scripture,  and  the  Romans  were  not 
concerned  in  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Ifaiah  (ch.  xxiii.  v.  1,  Sec  ),  Calmet  fuppofes  that  the 
appellation  of  Chittim  is  applied  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
that  the  prophet  fpeaks  of  the  country  of  Macedonia  as  an 
ifland,  (denominating  it  the  ifles  of  Chittim,)  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hebrews,  who  thus  call  peninfulas  and  maritime 
countries.  However,  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  reftraining  the  term  Chittim  to  Macedonia,  which  was 
not  particularly  a maritime  country,  but  it  may  include  all 
Greece  ; and  more  efpecially  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  perhaps  up  the  Bofphorus,  fince  veffels  might  navigate 
from  thence  to  Tyre,  as  they  now  do  to  Egypt,  &c.  The 
Greek  colonies,  difperftd  about  the  Mediterranean,  might 
alfo  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination  ; and,  confe- 
quently,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  a great  part  of  Italy. 
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CHITTING,  in  Gardening , A feed  is  faid  to  chit,  when' 
it  firft  fhoots  its  [mail  roots  into  the  earth. 

CHITTOQR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hmdooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 28  miles  N.W.  ot.Arcot,  and  70  W,  of  Madras, 

CHITTRA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Bahar  coun- 
try ; miles  S.  of  Patna,  and  72  S.S.W.  of  Bahar. 

CH1-TUA,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  ufed  by  fome 
authors  for  a kind  of  lignum  aloes,  which  is  reddifh,  and  of  a 
very  fine  fcent. 

CHITWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  peninfula  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Cochin,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
N.  lat.  io°  33'  15".  E.  long.  76°  5'. 

CHIVA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia  ; 
15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Valencia. 

CHIVAGE.  See  Chevage. 

CHIVALRY,  in  Jntiquity,  an  inftitution  which,  accord- 
ing to  fome  writers,  took  its  rife  from  the  crufades , but 
according  to  others,  gave  occafion  to  that  enterprife;  and 
which,  though  founded  in  caprice,  and  productive  of  extra- 
vagance, had  a very  confiderable  influence  in  refining  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  during  the  12th,  13th, 
14th,  and  1 15th  centuries.  This  inflitution  naturally  arofe, 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  (ubi  infra,)  from  the  Hate  of  fociety  at 
that  period.  The  feudal  ftate  was  a Hate  of  perpetual  war, 
rapine,  and  anaichy  ; during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed 
were  expefed  to  perpetual  infultc  or  injuries.  The  power 
of  the  fovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  thefe  wrongs  ; 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  too  feeble  to  redrefs  them. 
Againll  violence  and  opprefiion  there  was  fcarcely  any  pro- 
tection, befides  that  which  the  valour  and  generofity  of  pri- 
vate perfons  afforded.  The  fame  fpirit  of  enterprife  which 
had  prompted  fo  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  oppreflfed  pilgrims  in  Paleftine,  incited  others  to  de- 
clare themieives  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  inno- 
cence at  home.  When  the  final  redudlion  of  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  put  an  end  to  thefe  foreign 
expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  employment  left  for  the 
activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  The  objefts  of  this 
inftitution  were  to  check  the  infolence  of  overgrown  op- 
preffors,  to  fuccour  the  dillrtfled,  to  refeue  the  helplefs  from 
captivity,  to  proteft  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and 
ecclefialtics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances.  Thtfe  were 
confidered  as  a£ls  of  thehighefl  prowefsand  merit.  Valour, 
gallantry,  and  religion,  were  blended  in  this  inftitution  ; hu- 
manity, courtefv,  juftice,  and  honour  were  its  charadleriflic 
qualities;  the  enthufiaftic  zeal  produced  by  religion 
ferved  to  give  it  Angular  energy,  and  to  carry  it  even 
to  a romantic  excefs  : men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by 
long  previous  difeipiine ; they  were  admitted  into  the  order 
by  folemnities  no  lefs  devout  than  pompons  ; every  perfon 
of  noble  birth  courted  the  honour  ; it  was  deemed  a di- 
Itinflion  fuperior  to  royalty,  and  monarchs  were  found  to 
receive  it  from  the  hands  ot  private  gentlemen.  Thefe  va- 
rious drcumftances  contributed  to  render  a whimfical  inftitu- 
tion of  fubftantial  benefit  to  mankind. 

Another  ingenious  writer,  who  traces  the  origin  of  chi- 
valry to  the  crufades,  thus  reprefents  the  occafion  and  man- 
ner of  its  introduction.  On  the  crumbling  of  the  weftern 
empire  into  fmall  Hates,  with  regular  fubordinations  of  vaf- 
fais  and  their  chiefs,  who  looked  up  to  a common  fove- 
reign,  it  was  foon  found  that  thefe  chiefs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  themfelves  very  formidable  to  their  matters  ; 
and  juft  in  that  crifis  of  European  manners  and  empire,  the 
Saracens  having  expelled  Chriftianity  from  the  Eaft,  the 
weftern  princes  feized  the  opportunity,  and  with  great  craft 
turned  the  warlike  genius  of  their  feudataries,  which  would 
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otherwife  have  preyed  upon  themfelves,  into  the  fpirit  of 
crufades  againll  the  common  enemy.  See  Crusade.  But 
when,  afterwards,  the  ardour  of  the  crufades  was  fomewhat 
abated,  though  not  extinguifhed,  the  Gothic  princes  and 
their  families  had  fettled  into  eftablifhed  monarchies.  At 
this  junfture,  when  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  their  vafials  had 
little  employment  abroad,  and  was  reftrained,  in  a confider- 
able degree,  from  exerting  itfelf  with  fuccefs  in  domeltic 
quarrels,  it  broke  out  in  all  the  extravagance  of  “ knight- 
errantry.”  Military  fame,  acquired  in  the  Holy  Land,  had 
entitled  the  adventurers  to  the  infignia  of  arms,  the  fource 
of  heraldry  ; and  infpired  them  with  the  love  of  war  and  the 
paflion  of  enterprife.  Their  late  expeditions  had  give;i 
them  a turn  for  roving  in  queft  of  adventures  ; and  their 
religious  zeal  had  infufed  high  notions  of  piety,  juftice,  and 
chaftity.  The  feene  of  action  being  now  more  confined, 
they  turned  themfelves  from  “ the  world’s  debate,”  to  pri- 
vate and  perfonal  animofities.  Chivalry  was  employed  in 
refeuing  humble  and  faithful  vafials  from  the  opprefiion  of 
petty  lords  ; their  women  from  lavage  luft  ; and  the  hoary 
heads  of  hermits  (a  fpecies  of  eaftern  monks,  much  reve- 
renced in  the  Holy  Land)  from  rapine  and  outrage.  In  the 
mean  time  the  courts  of  the  feudal  fovereigns  became  mag- 
nificent and  polite  ; and,  as  the  military  conftitution  ftiil 
fubfifted,  military  merit  was  to  be  upheld;  but,  deftitute  of 
its  former  objects,  it  naturally  foftened  into  fictitious  images 
and  courtly  exercifes  of  war,  in  “Jufts”  and  “ Tournaments 
where  the  honour  of  the  ladies  fupplied  the  place  of  zeal  for 
the  holy  fepulchre  ; and  thus  the  courtefy  of  elegant  love, 
but  of  a wild  and  fanatic  fpecies,  as  being  engrafted  on  fpi- 
ritual  enthufiafm,  came  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  other  charac- 
ters of  the  knights-errant. 

Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  “ Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,” 
obferves,  that  chivalry,  properly  fo  called,  and  under  the 
idea  of  “ a diftind  military  order,  conferred  in  the  way  of 
inveftiture,  and  accompanied  with  the  folemnity  of  an  oath 
and  other  ceremonies,  as  deferibed  in  the  old  hiftorians  and 
romances,”  was  of  later  date  than  the  feats  of  Charle- 
magne and  our  Aithur,  and  feems  to  have  fprung  imme- 
diately out  of  the  feudal  ponftitution.  This  conftitution 
produced  a very  great  change  in  the  politics  of  Europe  ; 
and  its  firft  and  molt  fenfible  effeCl  was  the  ereSion  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrannies,  exercifed  by  the  great 
barons  over  their  dependent  vafials.  Thefe  barons,  though 
clofely  attached  to  the  fervice  of  their  prince  by  the  con- 
ditions of  their  tenure,  became  a kind  of  abfolute  fovereigns, 
at  leaft  with  regard  to  one  another  ; and  as  their  aims  and  in- 
terefts  often  interfered,  the  feudal  ftate  was,  in  a great  degree, 
a ftate  of  war  ; the  ftveral  combinations  of  feudal  tenants  were 
fo  many  feparate  armies  under  their  head  or  chief ; and  their 
caltles  were  fo  many  fortrefles,  as  well  as  palaces,  of  thefe 
puny  princes.  Hence  arofe  the  peculiar  encouragement 
which  was  given  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  every  different 
form  of  attack  and  defence,  as  the  fafety  of  thefe  different 
communities,  or  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  might  require. 
This  condition  of  the  times  is  fuppofed  by  the  ingenious 
prelate  to  have  given  rife  to  that  military  inftitution,  which 
we  know  by  the  name  of  “ Chivalry.”  In  the  intervals  of 
peace,  the  military  difeipiine  of  the  followers  of  thefe  inde- 
pendent nobles  was  not  to  be  relaxed,  nor  their  ardour  fuf- 
fered  to  cool,  by  a total  difufe  of  martial  exercifes.  To 
this  circumftance,  he  conceives,  may  be  traced  the  proper 
origin  of  “Jufts”  and  “Tournaments:”  thofe  images  of 
war,  which  were  kept  up  in  the  caftles  of  the  barons,  and, 
by  an  ufeful  policy,  converted  into  the  amufement  of  the 
knights,  when  their  arms  were  employed  on  no  ferious  oc- 
cafion. See  Just  and  Tournament. 

From 
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From  the  circumtlances  of  the  feudal  government,  which 
gave  rife  to  chivalry,  the  author  accounts  for  the  various 
charadteriitics  of  this  lingular  profefiion.  Hence  were 
derived  the  pafiion  for  arms,  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  the 
rewards  of  valour,  the  fplendour  of  equipage,  and,  in 
Ihort,  every  thing  that  raifes  our  ideas  of  the  prowefs, 
gallantry,  and  magnificence  of  thefe  fons  of  Mars.  Hence 
alfo  proceeded  their  romantic  ideas  of  juftice,  their  pafiion 
for  adventures,  their  eagernefs  to  run  to  the  fuccour  of  the 
didrefled,  and  the  pride  they  took  in  redreiTmg  wrongs  and 
removing  grievances,  which  are  dillinguifhing  charadferiftics 
of  genuine  chivalry . Moreover,  the  courtefy,  affability,  and 
gallantry,  for  which  thefe  adventurers  were  fo  famous,  are 
but  the  natural  effedfs  and  confequences  of  their  fituation. 
The  caftles  of  the  barons  were  the  courts  of  thofe  little 
fovereigns,  as  well  as  their  fortreffes  ; and  the  refort  of  their 
vafials  thither,  in  honour  of  their  chiefs,  and  for  their  own 
proper  fecurity,  would  render  that  civility  and  politenefs, 
which  are  feen  in  courts  and  infenlibly  prevail  there,  a 
predominant  part  in  the  charadter  of  thefe  affemblies. 
Befides,  the  preeminence  of  the  ladies,  in  thofe  courts  and 
circles  of  the  great,  would  operate  fo  far  on  the  durdied 
knights,  as  to  give  birth  to  the  attentions  of  gallantry  : and 
as  violations  of  chadity  were  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  which 
they  had  to  charge  on  their  enemies,  they  would  pride 
themfelves  in  the  merit  of  being  its  protestors;  this  virtue 
furnifhing  the  faired  and  ftronged  claim  of  the  fex  itfelf  to 
fuch  protedlion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  notions  of  it  were,  in 
time,  carried  to  fo  Platonic  an  elevation.  To  this  purpofe 
the  great  mailer  of  chivalry  expreffes  his  fentiments  on  the 
fubjedl  : — 

“ It  hath  been  thro’  all  ages  ever  feen, 

That,  with  thepraife  of  arms  and  chivalry, 

The  prize  of  beauty  Hill  hath  joined  been  ; 

And  that  for  reafon’s  fpecial  privity  : 

For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely  ■ 

For  He  meefeems  moll  fit  the  fair  to  ferve, 

That  can  her  bed  defend  from  villany  ; 

And  She  mod  fit  his  fervice  doth  deferve, 

That  faired  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  fwerve.” 

Spenfer,  b.  iv.  c.  5. 

As  to  the  charadlerof  religion,  which  was  fo  deeply  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  all  knights,  and  was  efTential  to 
their  inditution,  infonnich  that,  it  is  faid,  “ the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  ladies,”  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  duties 
and  ritual  of  chivalry,  two  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  this 
fingularity  ; viz.  the  fuperdition  of  the  times  in  which  chi- 
valry arofe,  which  was  fo  great,  that  r.o  inditution  of  a 
public  nature  could  have  found  credit  in  the  world,  that 
was  not  confecrated  by  the  churchmen,  and  clofely  inter- 
woven with  religion ; and  alfo  the  condition  of  the  chridian 
dates,  which  had  been  haraffed  by  long  wars,  and  had  but 
j nd  recovered  a breathing  time  from  the  brutal  ravages  of 
the  Saracen  armies.  The  remembrance  of  what  they  had 
lately  differed  from  thefe  grand  enemies  of  the  faith,  made 
it  natural  and  even  neceffary  to  engage  a new  military 
order  on  the  fide  of  religion.  See  Recreant.  The  pre- 
ceding charafteridics  of  chivalry,  which  Ur.  Hurd  deduces 
from  the  eflential  properties  of  a feudal  government,  are  made 
to  refult  from  the  fpirit  of  crufades,  by  thofe  who  trace 
their  origin  to  thefe  military  enterprifes  ; whereas  this  author 
confiders  the  latter  as  only  an  accidental  effccl  of  the  former. 
He  allows,  however,  what  indeed  cannot  be  reafonably 
conteded,  that  chivalry  as  it  is  reprefented  in  books  of 
romance,  (fo  much  poderior  to  the  date  of  that  military 
inditution)  took  its  colour  and  charadler  from  the  imprdlions 
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made  on  the  minds  of  men  by  the  fpirit  of  crufading  into 
the  holy  land.  Accordingly  there  are,  as  he  apprehends* 
two  didintt  periods,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved 
in  a dedudlion  of  the  rife  and  progrefsof  chivalry.  The jirjl 
is  that  in  which  the  empire  was  overturned,  and  the  feudal 
governments  were  every  where  introduced  on  its  ruins,  by 
the  northern  nations.  In  this  era,  that  new  policy  fettled 
itfelf  in  the  wed,  and  operated  fo  powerfully  as  to  lay  the 
fird  foundations,  and  to  furnifh  the  remote  caufes  of  what  we 
know  by  the  name  of  chivalry.  The  other  period  is,  when 
thefe  caufes  bad  taken  a fuller  effedl,  and  fhewed  themfelves  in 
that  fignal  enterprife  of  the  crufades;  which  not  only  concur- 
red  with  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  already  pullulating  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  brought  a prodigious  increafe,  and  gave  a An- 
gular vigour  and  force,  to  all  its  operations.  In  this  era, 
chivalry  took  deep  root,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hot  up  to  its 
full  height  and  fize.  From  this  lad  period  the  Romances 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  derive  all  their  ideas  of  chivalry. 
See  Romance.  But  it  was,  as  our  learned  prelateconceives, 
the  former  period  that  gave  birth  to  this  inditution  ; as  he 
infers  not  only  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  but  from  the 
furer  information  of  authentic  hidory.  For  there  are  traces 
of  chivalry,  in  its  mod  peculiar  and  charafteridic  forms,  to 
be  found  in  the  ages  preceding  the  crufades;  and  even  juds 
and  tournaments,  the  image  of  ferious  knight-errasitry,  was 
certainly  of  earlier  date  than  that  event.  Our  author,  (re- 
ferring to  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  JLettres,”  T.  xx),  proceeds  to  (hew  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  correfpondency  between  the  manners  of  the  old 
heroic  times,  as  painted  by  their  great  romancer,  Homer, 
and  thofe  which  are  reprefented  to  us  in  books  of  modern 
knight-errantry  : and  this  is  a fadl  which  is  accounted  for 
by  the  abidance  of  another,  viz.  that  the  political  date  of 
Greece,  in  the  eatlier  periods  of  its  hidory,  was  fimilar  in 
many  refpedls  to  that  of  Europe,  as  broken  by  the  feudal 
fylltm  into  an  infinite  number  of  petty  independent 
governments. 

This  fimilarity  is  illudrated  in  the  following  particulars. 

The  military  enthufiafm  of  the  barons  is  but  of  a piece 
with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  heroes,  as  they  are  exhibited  by 
the  Gothic  romances  and  by  the  Greek  poet.  We  alfo 
hear  much  of  knights-errant  encountering  giants  and  quelling 
favages,  in  books  of  chivalry.  Thefe  giants  were  opptefiive 
feudal  lords,  occupying  their  drong  holds  or  cadles  ^ and 
their  dependents  of  a lower  form,  who  imitated  the  violence 
of  their  fuperiors,  and  though  deditute  of  caitles,  had  their 
lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of  romance.  The  greater 
lord  was  denominated  a giant,  for  his  power  ; the  lefs,  a fa- 
vage,  for  his  brutality.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages 
was  monllers,  dragons,  and  ferpents.  In  all  thefe  refpedts, 
Greek  antiquity  very  much  refemblesit.  For  what  are  Ho- 
mer’s Laellrigons  and  Cyclops,  but  bands  of  lawlefs  favages, 
with,  each  of  them,  a giant  of  enormous  fize  at  their  head  ? 
And  what  are  the  Grecian  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exadl  counterparts  of  Sir  Launcelot  and 
Amadis  de  Gaule  ? Moreover,  the  opprefiions  which  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  knight  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on, 
as  we  are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  women. 
Similar  to  dories  of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  Calypfo  and  Circe, 
the  enchantreffes  of  the  Greek  poet.  Befides,  robbery  and 
piracy  were  honourable  in  both  ; fo  far  were  they  from  re- 
belling any  diferedit  on  the  ancient  or  modern  redreflors  of 
wrongs.  To  account  for  this  odd  circumdance,  we  ought  to 
recoiled!,  that  in  the  feudal  times,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
Greece,  when  government  was  weak,  and  unable  to  reijrefs 
the  frequent  injuries  of  petty  fovereigns,  it  would  he  glorious 
for  private  adventurers  to  undertake  this  work;  and. if  they 

6 could. 
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could  accomplifh  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine.  Their  manners,  in  another 
refpedl,  were  the  fame.  Baftardy  was  in  credit  with  both. 
Whilft  they  were  extremely  watchful  over  the  cfiaftity  of 
their  own  women,  thofe  whom  they  could  ftize  upon 
in  the  enemy’s  quarter,  were  deemed  lawful  prize.  Or,  if 
at  any  time  they  tranfgrefTed  in  this  way  at  home,  the  heroic 
ages  were  complaifant  enough  to  cover  the  fault  by  an  in- 
genious fidlion.  The  offspring  was  reputed  divine.  We 
alfo  find,  that  together  with  the  greateft:  fiercenefs  and 
favagenefs  of  character,  the  utmoft  generofitv,  hofpitality, 
and  courtefy  were  imputed  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles 
was  at  once  the  molt  relentltfs,  vindictive,  implacable,  and 
the  friendlieft  of  men.  Similar  to  this  is  the  reprefcntation 
that  occurs  in  the  Gothic  romances,  where  it  is  almoft 
true  what  Butler  fays  humoroufly  of  thefe  benign  heroes, 
that 

“ They  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
T’  employ  their  courtefies  about.” 

Thefe  contradictions  in  the  characters  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern irren  of  arms  can  be  reconciled  only  by  obferving,  that 
as  in  thefe  lawlefs  times  dangers  and  diftreffes  of  all  forts 
abounded,  there  would  be  the  fame  demand  for  compaffion, 
gentlenefs,  and  generous  attachment,  to  the  unfortunate, 
thofe  efpecially  of  their  own  clafs,  as  of  refentment,  rage, 
and  animolity  againfl  their  enemies.  Further,  if  we  advert 
to  the  martial  games  which  ancient  Greece  delighted  to  ce- 
lebrate on  great  and  folemn  occalions,  we  fh all  perceive  that 
they  had  the  fame  origin,  and  ferved  the  fame  purpofe,  as 
the  tournaments  of  the  Gothic  warriors.  And,  laftly,  the 
paffion  for  adventures,  fo  natural  in  their  fituation,  would  be 
as  naturally  attended  with  the  love  of  praife  and  glory. 
Hence  the  fame  encouragement,  in  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic 
times,  to  panegyrics  and  poets : the  bards  being  as  wel- 

come to  the  tables  of  the  feudal  lords,  as  the  AOIAOI  of  old 
to  thofe  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

Bifliop  Warburton  (in  a note  to  Love’s  Labour  loft)  and 
Warton  (Diff.  i.  prefixed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Englifh 
Poetry,  vol.  i.)  incline  to  the  hypothelis  which  traces  the 
firft  idea  of  chivalry  and  romance  to  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians,  who  having  been  for 
fome  time  feated  on  Ae  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  entered 
Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  Mallet,  in 
his  “ Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark,”  followed 
by  Pinkerton  (Diff.  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths)  and  Percy 
(on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances),  aferibes  to  the  tales 
and  rites  of  chivalry  a Scandinavian  origin.  An  anonymous 
writer,  however,  is  of  opinion,  (Month.  Magaz.  Feb.  1800) 
that  neither  Moorifh  Spain,  nor  Gothic  Scandinavia  gave 
this  very  decihve  impulfe  to  the  character  of  early  modern 
civilization  ; but  rather  Armorica,  and  the  connected  pro- 
vinces of  Britain.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  it  is  argued, 
that  all  the  European  nations  take  their  romances  of  chi- 
valry from  the  French;  that  the  French  romances  origi- 
nate  in  the  north  of  France  ; that  the  older  romances  of 
chivalry  have  efpecially  celebrated  the  heroes  of  Greater  or 
Leffer  Britany,  and  are  therefore  of  Armorican  origin  ; that 
rime  is  derived  from  the  language  of  Armorica;  and  that 
chivalry,  though  of  obfeure  origin,  is  alfo  probably  Amori- 
can.  Accordingly  it  is  alleged,  that  chivalry  refembles,  in 
the  fpirit  of  its  operation,  a confederacy  of  country-gentle- 
men, to  ward  oft  from  each  other  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
anaichy.  A defenfive,  not  an  offenfive,  fpirit  characterizes 
the  obligations  of  a knight ; and  his  oath  required  him  to 
proteA  the  church  againft  heathens,  ladies  againft  ravifhers, 
orphans  ng  linft  encroaching  guardians,  and  the  conquered 
sq.ua!  againlt  infult.  An  exclufive  care  for  the  inter-ells  of 
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gentlemen  diftinguithes  the  practice  of  the  initiated ; and 
whilft  the  perfonal  rights  of  women  of  the  lower  claffes  were 
invaded  without  fcruple,  thofe  of  ladies  were  refpeCted  with 
fuperftitious  politenefs.  Such  features,  it  is  faid,  feem  to 
be  rather  the  relics  of  a recedmg  than  the  tokens  of  a grow- 
ing civilization.  The  whole  ritual  of  chivalry,  the  military 
exercifes,  the  tournaments,  the  fortified  palaces,  and  its  reli- 
gious character  imply  an  advancement  in  fociety  to  which  the 
Scandinavians  could  not  have  attained.  The  facred  reverence 
for  ladies  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the  Mahometan  Moors. 
Armorica  alone,  as  -this  anonymous  writer  maintains,  was 
adapted  by  its  political  circumftances,  its  Chriftianity,  aud 
its  long  participation  of  Roman  culture,  to  become  the 
nurfe  of  fuch  peculiarities.  Some  ceremonies  of  knight- 
hood bear  a ftrong  refemblance  to  thofe  bardic  inftitutions 
which  were  common  to  the  Btigic  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  ; and  which  retain,  till  this  time  among  the  \Yclfh, 
a great  influence.  See  Romance. 

Chivalry,  whatever  might  be  the  era  of  its  origin,  declined 
in  England  during  the  inglorious  reigns  of  king  John  and 
Henry  III.;  but  revived  under  Edward  1.  This  prince  was 
one  of  the  moll  accomplifhed  knights  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourifhed,  and  both  delighted  and  excelled  in  feats  of 
chivalry.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  al- 
lege, that  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  af- 
ter his  father’s  death,  and  knew  that  his  prefence  was  ar- 
dently defired  in  England,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
tournament  at  Chalons  in  Burgundy  ; where  he  difplayed 
his  flcill  and  valour  to  great  advantage,  and  gained  a com- 
plete victory.  Edward  III.  was  no  lefs  fond  of  chivalry, 
and  encouraged  it  both  by  his  example  and  munificence. 
Having  formed  the  defign  of  afferting  his  claim  to  the  crovui 
of  France,  he  laboured  to  infpire  his  own  fubjedls  with  a bold 
enterprifing  fpirit,  and  to  entice  as  many  valiant  foreigners 
as  poffible  into  his  fcrvice.  With  this  view,  he  celebrated  le- 
veral  pompous  tournaments,  to  which  he  invited  all  ftrangers 
who  delighted  in  feats  of  arms,  entertained  them  with  great 
hofpitality,  and  loaded  fuch  of  them  as  excelled  in  thofe  mar- 
tial fports  with  honours  and  rewards,  in  order  to  attach 
them  to  his  perfon  and  engage  them  to  fight  in  his  caufe  : 
with  the  fame  view,  and  at  the  fame  time,  he  founded  the 
mod  honourable  order  of  the  garter,  of  which  his  own  he- 
roic fon,  the  Black  Prince,  was  the  firft  knight,  and  all  the 
firft  companions  were  perfons  famous  for  their  victories  at 
tournaments,  and  in  real  wars.  The  revival  of  chivalry  in 
thefe  two  reigns  of  Edw.  1.  and  Edw.  III.  contributed 
not  a little  to  promote  valour,  munificence,  and  a fplendid 
kind  of  gallantry  among  perfons  of  condition,  who 
afpi'red  to  the  honours  of  knighthood,  which  were  then 
objedts  of  ambition  to  the  greateft  princes.  All  the 
heroic  virtues,  it  has  been  faid,  which  then  exifted  in  the 
feveral  ftates  of  Chriftendom,  were  the  fruits  of  chivalry. 
Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  aftertion, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fpirit  and  the  laws  of  chivalry 
were  friendly  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  By  Lhefelaws  none  but 
perfons  of  unfullied  character  could  obtain  the  honours  of 
knighthood,  which  were  conferred  with  much  folemnity  on 
the  moll  public  occafions,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  mod 
augull  aff'em'olies.  After  the  candidate  had  given  fufficient 
proofs  of  his  prowefs,  and  other  virtues,  to  merit  that  diftinc- 
tion,  and  had  prepared  himfelf  for  receiving  it,  by  fading, 
confeffing,  hearing  maffes,  bathings,  and  other  adls  of  devo- 
tion, he  took  an  oath  confiding  of  26  articles,  in  which, 
amongtt  other  th  ings,  he  fwore,  that  he  would  be  a good, 
brave,  loyal,  juft,  generous,  and  gentle  knight,  a champion 
of  the  church  and  clergy,  a protedior  of  the  ladies,  and  a 
redreffor  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and  orphans.  To  this 
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purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that  when  AlphonfoV.  king  of 
Portugal,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Iris  fon, 
he  commanded  him  to  kneel  down  by  his  fide,  and  indruded 
him  in  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  order  into  which  he  was 
admitted  ; and,  amongll  other  tiling0,  direded  him  to  con- 
fider,  that  as  the  prieAhood  was  inftituted  for  divine  fervice, 
fo  was  chivalry  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  juft  ice. 
A knight,  he  add0,  ought  to  be  the  hufband  of  widows,  the 
father  of  orphans,  the  protedh  . of  the  poor,  arid  the  prop  of 
thofe  who  have  no  fupport  ; and  they  who  do  not  add  thus, 
are  unworthy  to  bear  that  name.  Thofe  who  acquitted 
themfelves  of  thefe  obligations  in  an  honourable  manner  were 
favoured  by  the  fair  and  courted  by  the  great ; but  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  bafe  difhonourable  adions,  were  degraded 
with  every  pcflible  mark  of  infamy.  (See  Knight.)  All 
this  could  hardly  fail  to  have  fume  influence  on  the  condud 
of  thofe  who  were  inveded  with  that  dignity  ; though,  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  times,  and  the  general  didolution  of 
manners  which  then  prevailed,  that  influence  was  probably 
lefs  than  might  have  been  expeded.  However,  the  fpirit 
and  pradlice  of  chivalry  did  adtuallv  produce  a very  benefi- 
cial ededd.  “ I will  venture  to  fay,’'  as  lord  Lyttelton  ob- 
ferves  (Hid.  Hen.  II.  vok hi.  p.  i6r,  Svo  ) ‘'that  from  the 
9th  to  the  x6th  century,  the  brightefl  virtues  which  dig  pi- 
tied either  the  hillory  of  this  nation  or  that  of  any  other 
people  in  the  whole  Chi-idian  world,  were  chiefly  derived 
from  this  fowree.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fpirit  of  chivalry, 
the  corruption  of  religion,  the  want  of  ail  good  learning,  the 
fuperdition,  the  ferocity',  the  barbarifm  of  the  times,  would 
have  extinguilhed  all  virtue  and  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  well  as 
all  generous  fentiments  of  honour,  in  the  hearts  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Europe  ; nor  could  they  have  been  able 
to  refid  the  military  enthufiafm  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Turks,  without  the  aid  of  another  kind  of  fanaticifrn, 
which  was  excited  and  nouriflied  in  them  by  means  of  that 
fpirit.” 

“This  lingular  inditution,”  fays  Dr.  Robertfon  (ubi  infra), 
“ in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were  fo  Arar.gely 
blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  tade  and  genius  of 
martial  nobles  ; and  itseffeds  were  foon  vifib'e  in  their  man- 
ners. War  was  carried  on-with  lefs  feroc’ty,  when  humanity 
came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood  no  lefs  than 
courage.  More  gentle  and  pohfhed  manners  were  intro- 
duced, when  courtefy  was  recommended  as  the  mod  amiable 
of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppreffion  decreafed, 
when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punilh 
them.  A fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  mod  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  a gentleman,  becaufe  chivalry 
was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour,  and  inculcated 
the  moil  delicate  fenfibility  with  refped  to  that  point.  The 
admiration  of  thefe  qualities,  toge’her  with  the  high  d f- 
tindiens  and  prerogatives  conferred  on  knighthood  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  inipired  perfons  of  noble  birth,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  with  a fpecies  of  military  fanaticifrn,  and  led  them 
to  extravagant  entcrprifes.  But  they  imprinted  deeply  on 
their  minds  the  principles  of  generality  and  honour.  Thefe 
were  ftrengthened  by  every  thing  that  can  affed  the  fenfes 
or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  of  thofe  romantic 
knights  who  Tallied  forth  in  qued  of  adventures,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The 
political  and  permanent  efforts  of  the  f pirit  of  chivalry  have 
been  lefs  obferved.  Perhaps,  the  humanity  which  accompa- 
nies all  the  operations  of  war,  the  reflnements  of  gallantry, 
and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumdances 
which  didmguifh  modern  from  ancient  manners,  may  be 
afc-ibed  in  a great  meal'ure  to  this  v.himiical  inditution, 
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feemingly  of  little  benefit  to  mankind.  The  fentirrents 
which  chivalry  infpired  had  a wonderful  influence  on  manners 
and  conduct  during  the  12th,  i.'jth,  14th,  and  15th,  centu- 
ries. They  were  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to 
operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation  of  the  inditution  it- 
ftlf  organ  to  decline.”  In  a word,  chivalry,  which  is  now  an 
objed  of  ridicule,  was,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  a matter  of  the  greated  moment,  and  had  no  little 
influence  on  the  manners  of  mankind  and  the  fate  of  nations. 
Robertfon’s  Cli.  V.  vol.  i.  Henry’s  Hid.  vol.  viii.  Lyt- 
telton’s Hid.  vol.  iii.  Liard’s  Moral  and  Political  Dia- 
logues, vol.  iii.  Memoirs  of  Ancient  Chivalry,  &c.  traof- 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  St.  P.daye,  by  the  tranflator 
of  the  Life  of  Petrarch  (Mrs.  Dobfon),  8vo.  1784. 

Chivalry,  or  Chevalry , in  Law , a tenure  of  land  by 
knight- fervice  ; whereby  the  tenant  was  anciently  bound  to 
perform,  fervice  in  war,  to  the  king,  or  to  the  mefne  lord  of 
whom  he  held  by  that  tenure. 

By  a datute  of  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  all  tenures  by  chi- 
valry, in  ecpite,  &c.  are  abobfhed.  See  Court  and  Guar- 
dian. 

Chivalry,  Court  of.  See  Court. 

CHIVAZZO,  or  Chivas,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Piedmont,  fituated  near  the  union  of  the  river  Oreo  with 
the  Po,  on  a large  plain,  part  of  which  is  converted  to  til- 
lage, and  produces  Turkey  corn,  hut  towards  Zigliano  a 
barren  wade  in  many  places,  covered  with  a kind  ol  reddifh 
heath.  It  is  defended  with  ancient  and  new  walls,  badions, 
and  large  fofles  filled  with  water;  and  well  Applied  with 
artillery  and  a numerous  garrifon,  efpecially  in  time  of  war. 
Its  iituation  is  fo  advantageous,  that  thofe  who  are  maders  of 
it  are  faid  to  poffefs  the  key  of  the  country  of  Turin,  the 
Canavois,  the  country  of  Vercelli,  Montferrat,  and  Lom- 
bardy, all  which  they  may  enter  at  pleafure.  It  has  feveral 
churches  and  convents  ; 11  miies  N.E.  of  Turin,  and  12 

S.  of  Ivrea.  N.  lat.  450  ft.  E.  long.  7°43'. 

CHIUDENDO,  in  Italian  Mvjic , to  conclude  ; as  chiudendo 
col  ritornello , col  l' aria,  fignifies  to  end  with  a ritnrnello,  or 
fome  paflage  which  lias  been  before  fung  in  fome  parts  of 
the  piece. 

CHIVEN,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  fome  old 
writers  to  the  flycatcher,  Mufcicapa  grfoia. 

CHIVERNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  cf  the  Loir  and  Chtr,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Conon;  3 leagues  S.E.  of  Blois. 

CHIVES,  or  Chieves,  in  Botany , the  fmall  knobs 
growing  on  the  ends  of  the  fine  threads,  or  ft  a mi  11  a of 
flowers  : by  Ray,  and  others,  called  alfo  apices.  See  Ak- 
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Dr.  Grew  calls  the  ft  a rr.ina,  or  threads  themfelves,  on 
which  the  apices  are  fixed,  the  chives. 

Chives,  a very  fmall  ipecies  of  the  onion  kind,  is  alfo 
called  by  this  name.  See  Allium. 

CHIUM  marmor.  See  Marble. 

Chium  •vinum,  Chian  wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended  by  Diofcorides,  as 
affording  a good  nouridiment,  fit  to  drink,  lefs  difpofed  to 
intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of  reftraining  defhixions, 
and  a proper  ingredient  in  ophthalmic  medicines.  Lienee 
Scribonius  Large, s directs  the  dry  ingredients  in  colly  ria  for 
the  eyes,  to  be  made  up  with  Chian  wine. 

CH1UN,  or  Ch evan,  in  Hebrew  Antiquity.  We  meet 
with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  v.  26)  cited  ia 
the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  (ch.  vii.  43.).  St.  Luke  reads  the 
paflage  thus:  “ Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and 
the  dar  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worfhip  them.”  The  import  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  follows  : 
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»;  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  kings,  and  the  pe- 
deftal  (the  chiun)  of  your  image?,  the  ftar  of  your  gods, 
which  ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  The  Septuagint  in  all  pro- 
bability read  rephatn  or  revan,  infttad  of  chiun  or  chevan,  and 
took  the  pedellal  for  a god. 

Some  fay  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made  their  tranflation 
in  Etrypt,  changed  the  word  chiun  into  that  of  rempban , 
becaufe  they  had  the  fame  fignification.,  M.  Bafnage,  in  his 
book  entitled  Jewifh  Antiquities,  after  having  difcourfed  a 
good  deal  upon  chion  or  rempban,  concludes  that  Moloch 
was  the  fun,  chion,  chiun,  or  rempban,  the  moon. 

CHIUREA,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Cardan, 
Oviedo,  and  fome  others,  to  the  Opoffum,  Didelphis 
opojfum. 

CHIUSA,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Veronefe,  belonging  to  the  Hate  of  Venice  ; 9 miles  N.W. 
of  Verona. — Alio,  a town  ofjtaly  in  the  Friuli,  feated  on 
a fmall  river,  called  the  “ Fella,”  which  runs  into  the  Taja- 
menco;  taken  by  the  French  in  1797;  14  miles  N.  of 
Friuli. 

CHIUSANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Citra  ; 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beneveiito. 

CHIUSELLE,  a river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs  into  the 
Oreo  ; 1 mile  W.S.W.  of  Fogliffo. 

CHIUSI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Sienna, 
containing  about  jooo  inhabitants,  the  fee  of  a bifhop ; 31 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Sienna. 

CHIUSO,  It al.  Clofe,  concealed,  locked  up  : as  in 
Mafic,  canone  chiufo,  is  a canon,  not  in  fcore,  but  written 
entirely  on  one  ftaff,  fometimes  without  any  indications  of 
clefs,  fignals  when  the  feveral  parts  come  in,  or  information 
of  any  kind  to  point  out  the  foiution.  See  Canon. 

CHIUSTENGI,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Siliftria. 
N.  lat.  430  2'.  E.  long.  270  30'. 

CH1UTAYA,  Kiutaja,  or  Cutaja,  a town  of  Afia- 
tic  Turkey,  and  capital  of  a diftridt  in  Natolia,  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain,  in  a fertile  and  healthy  country, 
and  defended  by  a cable  on  a rock.  It  contains  feveral 
mofques,  and  three  Armenian  churches;  136  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Conftantinople.  N.  lat.  390  14'.  E.  long.  30°  44'. 

CHIZE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres,  and  diltridt  of  Niort,  fituated  near  the  Bou- 
tonne  ; 3^  leagues  S.  of  Niort. 

CHIZILARABAD,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kurdiftan ; 70  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kerkuk. 

CHLALNA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  thick,  fliaggy,  up- 
per garment ; its  ufe  was  very  ancient ; for  we  find  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  firft  put  off  their  chlcena,  and  afterwards 
their  tunics  or  coats. 

CHLAMYDIA,  in  Botany,  Gsert.  See  Phormium. 
CHLAMYDULA,  in  Antiquity,  a fmall  upper  gar- 
ment worn  by  children.  See  Chlamys. 

CHLAMYS,  among  the  Romans  called  paludamentum , 
in  Antiquity , a military  habit,  worn  by  the  ancients  over  the 
tunica.  Chlamys  was  the  fame,  in  time  of  war,  that 
the  toga  was  in  time  of  peace ; each  belonged  to 
the  patricians.  It  did  not  cover  the  whole  body,  but 
chiefly  the  hind-part ; though  it  alfo  came  over  the  (boul- 
ders, ufually  the  left  fhoulder,  fo  as  to  lea^e  the  right  arm 
at  liberty,  and  was  fattened  with  a buckle  on  the  breatt. 
There  were  four  or  five  kinds  of  chlamys  ; that  of  children, 
that  of  women,  and  that  of  men,  which  laft  was  divided 
into  that  of  the  people,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The  con- 
ful  and  generals,  before  they  fet  out  for  the  field,  went  to 
the  capitol  dreffed  in  this  robe,  in  order  to  pray  and  make 


vows  to  the  gods,  and  threw  it  afide  on  their  return,  enter* 
ing  the  city  in  the  toga. 

CHLENN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Konigingratz  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  it. 

CHLIASMA,  in  Medicine,  a warm  fomentation  of  the 
moitt  kind  ; as  pyria  is  of  the  dry  kind. 

CHLOEI  A,  in  Antiquity,  a feilival  celebrated  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name  xkon,  he. 
gra/s,  they  facrificed  a ram. 

CHLOPAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia  ; 72  E.N.E.  ofLucko. 

CHLORA,  in  Botany,  (faid  to  be  fo  called  from 
pale  or  greenijh  yellow,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 
Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  1238.  Reich.  519.  Schreb.  653.  Willd. 
752.  Juff.  142.  Vent.  2.  425.  (Blackftonia;  Hudf.  Flor. 
Ang.  ed.  1.) 

Clals  and  order,  oElandria  monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceee , 
Linn.  Gentiana,  Juff.  Vent. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  eight-leaved;  leaves  linear,  per- 
manent. Cor.  monopetalous,  falver-fhaped ; tube  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  coating  the  germ  ; border  eight-cleft  ; feg- 
ments  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  tube.  Stanu  Filaments 
eight,  very  Ihort,  feated  in  the  throat ; anthers  linear,  eredt, 
fhorter  than  the  fegments  of  the  corolla.  Pijl.  Germ  ovate- 
obloiig ; ffyle  filiform ; ftigma  four-cleft.  Peric.  capfule 
ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  compreffed,  furrowed,  one-celled, 
two-valved  ; valves  incurved  on  the  fide.  Seeds  numerous, 
minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  eight-leaved.  Corolla  monopetalous, 
eight-cleft.  Capfule  one-celled,  two-valved,  many-feeded. 
Stigma  four-cleft. 

Sp.  1.  C.  perfoliata.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  1.  Mart.  j.  Lam. 
Encyc.  1.  Willd.  1.  (Gentiana  perfoliata;  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
Centaureum  luteum  perfoliatum,  Bauh.  Pin.  278.)  Yellow 
centaury.  “ Leaves  perfoliate.”  Root  annual,  fmall,  twitted. 
Whole  herb  glaucous,  intcnfely  bitter.  Stem  from  three 
inches  to  three  feet  high,  eredl,  cylindrical,  dichotomous 
near  the  top.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmootli,  egg-fliaped, 
acute.  Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the  ftem,  folitary,  pe- 
duncled,  of  a golden  hue;  leaves  of  the  calyx  generally 
eight,  border  of  the  calyx  generally  eight-cleft ; filaments 
generally  eight ; ftigma  red,  two-cleft;  fegments  bifid.  A 
native  of  a calcareous  foil  in  England,  and  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  continent,  of  Europe.  2.  C . quadrifolta,  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  2.  (Gentiana:  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.)  “ Leaves  growing  by 
fours.”  Stem  about  feven  inches  high,  fimple,  fomewhat 
quadrangular,  jointed.  Leaves  in  whorls,  linear,  a little 
broader  towards  the  top,  rather  obtufe,  the  length  of 
the  internodes.  Peduncles  five,  terminal  ; the  fifth  in- 
termediate ; each  with  two  oppofite  bradtes  about  the  mid- 
dle ; corolla  eight-cleft  as  in  the  preceding,  but  the  feg- 
ments fmaller.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Einntsus 
fuppofed  it  a hybrid  plant  produced  from  Chlora  perfoliata, 
and  Linum  quadrifelium.  3.  C.  elodecandria.  Linn.  Syft. 
Nat.  3.  Mart.  4.  Lam.  Encyc.  3.  Willd.  3.  (Chironia  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  Gentiana;  Gron.  Virg.)  “ Leaves  oppofite ; 
corollas  twelve-cleft.”  Flowers  flelh-coloured  ; calyx  twelve- 
cleft  ; fegments  linear,  eredt ; corolla  twelve-cleft,  longer 
than  the  calyx  ; fegments  lanceolate.  Stamens  twelve  ; an- 
thers oblong,  fpiral ; germ  roundifh  : ftyle  long,  twilled  ; 
ftigma  fimple.  A native  of  Virginia.  4.  C.  imperfoliata. 
Linn.  jun.  Sup.  218.  Mart.  2.  Lam.  Encyc.  4.  Willd.  5* 
“ Coroilas  fix-cleft.”  Root  annual.  Stem  about  four  inches 
high,  herbaceous,  quite  fimple,  eredt,  quadrangular.  Leaves 
oppofite,  feffile,  half-embracing  the  ftem,  egg-fliaped, 
fmooth,  acute,  fhorter  than  the  internodes.  Flower  yel- 
low. 
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low,  larger  than  the  leaves,  terminal,  peduncltd;  ca- 
lyx one-leafed,  campanulate,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
bifid  beyond  the  middle,  fpreading,  permanent ; fegments 
lanceolate  ; corolla  monopetalous,  ialver-fhaped  : tube  fhort, 
fpreading;  border  longer,  with  fix  oval  fegments  ; filaments  fix, 
awl-lhaped,  a little  longer  than  the  tube,  and  attached  to  it ; 
anthers  roundilh  ; germ  oblong ; ftyles  two,  agglutinated 
together;  ftigmas  obtufe.  A native  of  Italy.  The  fruit  of 
this  plant  is  unknown,  and  nearly  all  its  known  parts  of 
fruftification  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  generic  cha- 
rafter;  it  cannot  therefore  be  a chlora,  as  that  genus  is  at 
prefent  underftood,  notwithstanding  its  agreement  in  habit 
with  C.  perfoliata,  from  which  the  generic  character  was 
originally  formed.  C.  dodecandria  is  in  the  fame  predica- 
ment ; and,  on  account  of  its  fpiral  anthers,  had  perhaps 
better  have  been  left  with  Chironia,  where  Linnaeus  once 
placed  it. 

CHLORANTHUS,  (from  ^Awpoc,  pale  yellow,  and 
«vSof,  a flower.)  Mart.Wilid.  L.  Herit.  Sert  Ang.  35.  tab. 
2.  Swartz.  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  77.  tab.  14.  Juf.  423.  (Ni- 
grina  ; Schreb.  212.  Lam.  111.  1S5.  tab.  7 r,  Poiret  in  E11- 
cyc.)  Clafs  and  order,  tetrandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  un- 
certain; fuppofed  by  Juffieu  to  have  fome  affinity  to  Vif- 
cum. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  monopetalous,  fcale-like,  three- 
lobed,  concave  within,  convex  outwards,  half-fuperior,  at- 
tached to  the  outer  fide  of  the  germ.  Siam . filaments  none  ; 
anthers  four,  oval-oblong,  feffile,  adnate  to  the  petal  within 
towards  its  edges.  Pjjl . germ  half-fuperior,  egg-fhaped  ; 
ftyle  none;  ftigma  capitate,  fomewhat  two-lobtd.  Peru. 
Berry  oval,  fomewhat  mucronate  at  the  tip,  tranfparent  at 
the  bafe,  one-celled.  Seed  fmgle,  roundilh. 

Ed.  Ch.  calyx  none.  Petal  fcale-like,  three-lobed,  fixed 
to  the  lide  of  the  germ.  Anthers  adnate  to  the  inner  fide 
of  the  petal.  Berry  one-feeded. 

Sp.  C.  incotifpicuus.  A lloloniferous  underlhrub.  Stems 
about  a foot  high,  cylindrical,  procumbent  at  the  bafe, 
throwing  out  roots  from  the  lower  knots.  Leaves  about  two 
inches  long,  andoppofite,  oblong-ovate,  revolute,  fomewhat 
wrinkled,  fpreading,  flat,  permanent  ; petioles  Ihort,  oppo- 
fite,  uniting  at  the  bafe  into  a kind  of  ring,  which  fupports 
two  awl-fhaped  erect  llipules.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  in  a 
terminal  panicle  compofed  of  oppofite  fpikes,  arranged  in 
pairs  on  a common  receptacle,  each  accompanied  by  a fmall 
leale-like  brafte.  The  ripe  fruit  is  marked  towards  the  top 
with  the  fears  of  the  corolla,  and  its  brafte,  which,  as  Juf- 
fieu obferves,  proves  it  to  be  truly  inferior.  A native  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  cultivated  by  the  Chintfe  in  their 
gardens.  It  was  introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kew, 
in  17S1,  by  Dr.  James  Lind. 

CH  LORAS,  in  Zoology , one  of  the  fynonyms  of  Simla 
Mormon.  Breflauer. 

CHLOREUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Turner 
and  others  to  the  common  yellow-hammer,  Emheriza  Citri- 
nella ; which  fee. 

Chloreus,  is  aifo  a name  afifigned  by  feveral  of  the  early 
writers  to  the  golden  oriole,  Oriolus  galbula. 

CHLORION,  of  Gefner,  in  Ornithology , the  golden 
oriole,  Oriolus  galhula  of  Linnaeus. 

CH  LORIS,  Chloris  ludoviciana  vulgo  Papa  dicta.  BrilT. 
See  Emberiza  ciris. 

Chloris  indica.  Brill,  the  yellow  finch.  See  Fringilla 
lutyracea. 

Chloris  bahamenjis.  Brilf.  See  Fringilla  bicolor. 

CHLORITE,  in  Mineralogy,  Saint  Erde,  or  pearls  of 
the  Cornj/h  mines,  a fpecies  of  the  muriatic  genus  in  the 
arrangement  of  lvirwan,  (Vol.  I.)  which  he  distributes  into 


3 families,  The  firft  is  in  aloofeform  ; colour,  grafs-green, 
or  greenifh-brown,  or  dark-green  inclining  to  black  ; ex- 
ternal luftre  o.  1 ; it  feels  greafy,  (hews  a white  (freak,  and 
gives  an  earthy  fine!]  when  breathed  on.  It  is  found  in  feales 
either  dwelling  other  Hones  or  heaped  together.  It  melts 
into  a dull  black  compact  flag,  and  then  becomes  magnetic. 
By  the  analyfis  of  Mr.  Haepfner  it  contains  0-43/5  rnagnefia, 
0.375  (ilex,  0.0417  argill,  0.0166  calx,  and  0.1292  iron. 
2.  Sauf6.  133.  The  fecond  family  is  indurated  and  cryftal- 
lized  1 colour,  dark-green,  almolf  black ; form  oblong, 
quadrangular,  and  acuminated.  Luftre,  1 ; tranfparency,  o. 
Fra  ft  u re  earthy,  but  fomewhat  fealy.  Hardnels,  6 ; not 
remarkably  heavy  ; gives  a mountain  green  ftreak  ; feels 
meagre  ; does  not  effervefee  with  acids.  Ferb.  Briefe.  43. 
According  to  Haepfner,  it  contains  0.415  fileX,  0.3947 
magnefia,  0.0613  argill,  0.015  calx,  0.1015  iron,  0.015  a‘r 
and  water.  1.  Chy.  Ann.  1790.  56.  The  third  family  is  fiaty. 
It  is  faid  to  abound  with  garnets  and  magnetic  iron  llone. 
According  to  Baron  Born.  (1  Raab.  247.)  its  colour  is 
gretnilh  grey  ; according  to  others,  dark-green,  inclining 
to  black.  Internal  lullre,  1.2  ; tranfparency,  o ; frafture 
more  or  lefs  perfeftly  fiaty,  fometimes  curved  fiaty,  or 
palling  into  the  fealy  foliated  ; and  then  accompanied  with 
more  luftre  and  a darker  colour.  Fragments  flatted.  Gives 
a mountain  green  ftreak,  feels  fmooth  and  fomewhat  greafy. 
Hardnefs,  5.4. 

CHLOROPUS,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  water-hen 
or  moor-hen  of  Will.  Penn.  &c.  The  common  gallir.ule  of 
Latham  Syn.  and  fulica-chloropus  of  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin, 
which  fee. 

CI1L0 ROSIS,  in  Medicine,  the  green- fichnefs,  from 
green,  or  pale,  a diftafe  peculiar  to  young  women, 
about  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  menitruation  ; 
the  mod  obvious  and  charafteriftic  fymptom  of  which  is  an 
extremely  pallid  complexion,  frequently  with  a tinge  of 
yellow,  fomtimes  verging  towards  green.  It  has  hence  been 
alfo  called  occafionally,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
id  eras  albus,  or  white  jaundice. 

This  difeafe  ufually  commences  with  languor,  laffitude,  and 
indifpofition  to  motion  or  exertion  ; and  a failure  of  anima- 
tion or  deprelfion  of  fpirits.  The  ftomach  is  deranged  in  its 
functions,  and  various  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  fucli  as  heart- 
burn, naufea,  acid  eruftations,  &c.  appear;  the  appetite 
for  natural  food  is  diminilhed,  and  a depraved  appetite  for 
indigeftible  fubitances,  fuch  as  chalk,  or  earth,  enfues.  ‘ 
The  refpiration  becomes  fhort  and  difficult,  efpecially  upon 
every  flight  exertion,  fuch  as  afeending  the  Hairs,  or  any 
declivity,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  heart  is  frequently 
feiztd  with  palpitation.  The  patient  complains  of  confider- 
able  pain  in  the  loins  and  head,  and  frequently  in  the  whole 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs.  The  bowels  are  often  irregular 
in  their  evacuations,  moll  frequently  inclined  to  conftipation. 
Thelkin  over  the  whole  body  becomes  extremely  pallid,  fome- 
times nearly  white,  more  frequently  fallow,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftages  a flight  greenilh-tinge  is  occafionally  obferved  ; 
the  lips  lole  altogether  their  rednefs ; and  the  eyes  become 
of  an  excefiive  pearly  whitenefs.  As  the  difeafe  proceeds, 
the  legs  and  feet  become  oedematous,  efpecially  in  the 
evening,  and  the  ferum  flows  into  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  eyelids,  which  are  fwclled  and  livid  in  the  morning,  and 
at  length  into  that  of  the  whole  body,  producing  a general 
anafarca.  In  this  condition  of  the  body,  fome  of  the  vif- 
cera,  as  the  ftomach,  liver  or  fpleen,  become  occafionally 
affefted  with  fome  organic  diieafe,  the  funftions  generally 
fail,  and  the  patient  dies,  tabid  or  dropfical.  This  termina- 
tion, however,  is  rare  ; for  the  chlorofis,  in  general,  is  readily 
removed  by  medicine  and  regimen. 
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It  is  obvious,  from  this  enumeration  of  the  fymptoms, 
that  the  difeafe  is  .coimefted  with  a great  debility  or  atony 
of  the  whole  fyll’cm,  and  efpec;ally  of  the  circulation, 
lienee  the  languor  and  lafficude,  and  pains  in  the  lruifcles, 
especially  on  being  exerted  ; hence  the  imperfeft  fecretions 
of  the  ftomach  and  liver,  and  intellines,  which  give  rife  to 
indigeftion,,  flatulence,  conflipation,  &c  ; and  hence  tne 
deficiency  of  that  healthy  complexion  of  the  (kin,  which  the 
f,ee  and  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
cutaneous  veffels  produces.  The  pain  of  the  back,  which  is 
an  almoft  conflant  fymptom  of  chlorofis,  ariffs  partly  from 
the  (late  of  atonvin  the  mtifcles,  as  in  other  difeafes  where 
1 he  flrength  is  much  impaired,  but  chiefly  perhaps  from  the 
difordered  date  of  the  uterus. 

Tne  chlorotic  condition  of  the  body  is  fo  commonly  con- 
nected with  a partial  or  complete  retention  of  the  menllrual 
difeharge,  or  amenorrhaa,  that  the  latter  is  frequently 
coufidertd  as  an  almoit  fynonymous  term,  and  by  the 
females  themfelvcs  all  the  fymptoms  of  chlorofis  are. attri- 
buted folely  to  the  amenorrhoea.  This,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  erroneous  notion.  The  general  debility  of  the 
fyftem  is  the  common  caufe  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 
monthly  difeharge,  and  of  thofe  other  fymptoms  which 
conft itute  chlorofis  ; both  the  one  and  the  other  are  fymp- 
toms  ot  the  general  morbid  ilate  of  the  habit.  Thus  all  the 
fymptoms  of  chlorofis,  occur  occafionally  when  the  menfes 
continue  to  appear  at  the  regular  periods.  Many  of  the 
fymptoms  are  fometimes  obferved,  in  which  neither  the  colour 
of  the  fit  in,  which  characterizes  chlorofis,  isprefent,  nor  are 
the  catamenia  fufpended.  And  a fufpenflon  of  the  catamenia, 
where  the  chlorotic  condition  does  not  take  place,  is  a very 
common  occurrence.  Indeed,  whatever  occafions  a confider- 
able  reduction  of  the  (Length,  at  any  period  of  life,  gene- 
rally caufes  a fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  ; fuch  as  a want  of 
nutritive  food,  watching,  chronic  difeafes,  & c.  But  it  is 
chiefly  about  the  period,  when  the  difeharge  of  the  menfes 
firft  appears,  or  when  it  has  already  appeared  partially,  but 
not  yet  attained  its  regularity,  that  this  debility,  which 
induces  chlorofis,  is  readily  excited.  Why  the  body  fliould 
at  that  period  be  thus  eafily  difeafed,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  fatisfaClorily . 

The  caufes  which  induce  chlorofis  are  more  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  Whatever  contributes  to  reduce  the  ftrength  of  the 
fyllem,  or  greatly  to  difturb  the  digeftive  organs,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  lifej  nil  alluded  to,  tends  to  produce  a chlorotic  con- 
dition. Hence  the  occaflonal  caufes  of  chlorofis  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  fources  of  debility.  Fatigue,  lofs  of  deep, 
deficiency  of  nutritive  food,  previous  difeafes,  expofure  to 
cold,  a fedentary  mode  of  life,  grief,  and  other  depreffing 
paffions,  are  frequent  caufes  of  thisdifeafe.  But  of  all  the 
mental  caufes,  love,  which  “ feeds  on  the  damaik  cheek,” 
is  faid  to  be  the  moll  common  fource  of  chlorofis  The  ha- 
bits, therefore,  of  all  conditions  of  fociety  are  favourable  to 
the  frequent  produ&ion  of  the  complaint.  The  crowded 
and  cloi'e  ilreets,  the  finall  unventilated  tenements,  in  which 
young  females  of  the  poorer  clafs,  occupied  in  fedentary 
employments,  fcarcely  ever  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air,  to- 
gether with  their  fcanty  and  poor  diet,  render  this  clafs 
oi  girls  very  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  chlorofis. 
And,  to  uft  the  words  of  an  intelligent  phyfician,  (i  we  can- 
not be  furprifed  that  young  ladies  of  the  high  ell  rank  fhould 
iuffir  equally  ; eight  months  of  the  year  they  fit  on  thick 
carnets,  tn  clofe  rooms,  heated  by  regifter  itoves  ; have 
large  fires  kept  in  their  bed  rooms,  never  (lir  out  except  in 
carriages,  and  are  often  too  much  reftricled  in  their  diet. 
The  \>eaknefs  and  extreme  irritability,  induced  by  this  mode 
of  living)  not  only  biing  on  the  chlorotic  Hate,  but  after  the 


flighted  expo  fun;  to  damp  or  cold  air,  render  them  alfo 
liable  to  be  affedled  with  pairs  and  inflammations  of  the 
bowels,  rheumatifm,  head-ach,  catarrh,  phthifls,  See.”  See 
W ilia  11  Dif.  of  London,  p.  195. 

With  refpecl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  chlorofis,  perhaps 
little  that  is  fatisfadlory  can  be  faid.  As  the  difeafe  is  mod 
commonly  connected  with  a retention  of  the  catamenia,  and 
occurs  foiely , or  almoft  folely,  at  that  period  of  life,  when 
the  organs  dcilined  for  the  work  of  generation  are  evolved, 
or  attain  their  mature  condition,  the  general  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  fyftem,  upon  which  all  the  fymptoms,  even  the 
amenotrhcca,  depend,  have  been  attributed  to  fome  morbid 
condition  of  the  ovaria.  Thus  a celebrated  profeffor  has  re- 
marked, that  as  a certain  flate  of  the  ovaria  in  females  prepares 
and  difpofes  them  to  the  exercife  of  veriery,  about  the  very 
period  at  which  the  menfes  firft  appear,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  the  date  of  the  ovaria  and  that  of  the  uterine  veffels  are 
in  fome  meafure  connefted  together;  and  as  generally  fymp- 
toms of  a change  in  the  flate  of  the  former  appear  before 
thofe  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  date  of  the 
ovaria  has  a great  (hare  in  exciting  the  adlion  of  the  uterine 
veffels,  and  producing  the  menllrual  flux.  But  analogous  to 
what  happens  in  the  male  ffx  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  in 
females  a certain  Ilate  of  the  genitals  is  neceflary  to  give  tone 
and  tenfion  to  the  whole  fyftem  ; and  therefore  that,  if  the 
ftimulus  aril'uig  from  the  genitals  be  wanting,  the  whole 
fyftem  may  fall  into  a torpid  and  flaccid  flate,  and  from  thence 
the  chlorofis  and  retention  of  the  menfes  may  arife.  Cullen, 
firit  lines,  1001.  This  hvpothefis  poffeffes  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ingenuity,  but  it  dots  not  remove  every  difficulty. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ovaiia,  like 
that  of  the  uterine  veffels,  or  of  the  conftitution  at  large,  is 
not  rather  a consequence  of  the  general  debility,  than  a caufe 
of  it. 

It  is  fortunate,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  difeafes,  con-  ‘ 
cerning  the  nature  of  which  phyficians  have  differed  in  fen- 
timent,  we  have  a more  folid  bafis  than  that  of  hypothefis, 
on  which  the  cure  is  accomplifhed  ; namely,  experience.  In 
the  difeafe  in  queftion,  as  general  dt bility  is  the  apparent 
fource  of  all  the  fymptoms  ; fo  experience  has  ffiewn,  that 
thofe  expedients  and  medicines  which  reftore  the  ftrength 
of  the  conftitution,  remove  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

In  a ilate  of  mere  debility  of  the  fyftem,  unconnected  with 
any  organic  difeafe,  although  medicine  can  do  much,  yet 
much  is  alfo  to  be  done  by  regimen  and  the  general  condudl 
of  the  patient.  One  of  the  moft  powei  ful  means  of  (Lengthen- 
ing the  frame  is  regular  exercife  in  the  open  air.  This  fhould, 
therefore,  be  fleadily  and  daily  reforted  to,  according  to 
the  condition  of  t he  conftitution,  increafing  the  quantity 
and  degree  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  increafing  powers  of 
the  patient.  It  is  moft  effectual  in  the  pure  air  of  the  coun- 
try, and  hence  it  is  advifeable  to  refort  to  it  where  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  patient  ; as  a regularity  of  diet  and  hours 
will  alfo  materially  aid  the  general  plan.  It  is,  doubtlefs,. 
from  thefe  circumftances  principally,  that  numbers  of  chlo- 
rotic females  fpeedily  recover  their  ftrength,  complexion, 
and  the  healthy  functions  of  the  uterus,  at  the  watering- 
places,  where  exercife,  temperance,  regularity,  and  good  air, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  health.  And  among  thofe. 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  that  fort  of  benefit,  ftill  the  effects 
of  medicines  are  aided  in  a moft  important  degree  by  regular 
exercife  in  the  open  air. 

A variety  of  medicines  have  been  employed  by  different 
practitioners  for  the  cure  of  chlorofis-  and  amenorrhoea  ; 
fome,  with  a view  of  (Lengthening  the  flaccid  and  languid 
fyftem,  and  others,  with  a view  of  ftimulating  the  uterine, 
veffels  in  particular.  The  latter,  from  their  fuppofed  effect 
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in  exciting  the  flow  of  the  menfes,  have  been  termed  emme- 

nagcgues. 

Among  the  general  tonic,  or  ftrengthening  medicines, 
iron,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  named,  Jlecl,  in  its  different  pre- 
parations, is  the  moll  valuable  and  effectual  remedy.  Some 
phyficians  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  confider  it  as  a fpecific  in 
chlorofrs  ; a notion  which,  though  in  itfelf  abfurd,  implies 
the  general  fuccefs  with  which  they  have  employed  this 
medicine.  It  has  been  adminiltered  in  almolt  all  its  prepa- 
rations with  advantage ; moft  frequently  in  the  form  of  a 
fulphate,  or  faline  compound  with  the  fulphuric  acid, 
(ferrum  vitriolatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias),  or  of  rult 
( ferri  rubigo).  A mixture,  which  was  adminiltered  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  by  Dr.  Griffiths,  and  is  now  celebrated 
under  his  name,  has  been  univerfally  employed  ; it 
confifts  of  the  ferrum  vitriolatum,  with  the  vegetable 
alkali,  and  myrrh.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  re- 
fult  of  this  mixture  mult  be  a decompofition  of  the  fulphate 
of  iron,  a formation  of  a neutral  fait  (the  fulphate  of  pot-afs) 
and  a precipitation  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  in  an  impalpable 
powder.  Intlead,  therefore,  of  taking  the  fait  of  iron,  the 
patient  fwaltows  a naufeous  mixture  of  Glauber’s  fait,  with 
the  oxyd  of  iron,  and  myrrh.  This  precipitate,  freed  from 
the  Glauber’s*  fait,  is  a carbonated  oxyd  of  iron,  and  may 
be  collected  and  given  in  a more  fimple  form,  or  combined 
with  other  ingredients ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  leaf!  oflenfive  to 
the  ftomach,  and  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  preparations  of 
iron.  Being  in  a more  impalpable  powder,  it  may  fuperftde 
the  ruft  of  iron,  which  has  been  long  adminiltered  with  fuccefs, 
as  it  may  be  retained  on  the  ftomach  in  a larger  dofe.  In 
whatever  form  the  iron  is  given,  it  contributes  greatly,  with 
exercife  and  good  air,  to  improve  the  digeftive  powers,  and 
to  promote  a more  perfect  affimilation  of  the  food,  and 
alfo,  by  accelerating  the  circulation,  to  leftore  the  impeded 
feeretions,  and  the  languid  action  of  the  uterine,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem.  The  fmall  quantity  of  iron 
contained  in  the  chalybeate  waters  is  very  minute,  in  compa- 
nion with  the  quantity  which  may  be  received  into  the  fyf- 
tem in  the  forms  of  artificial  combination  ; and  the  advan- 
tages oi  a watering-place  are  therefore  probably  not  to  be 
imputed  to  this  fource,  as  has  been  already  hinted. 

With  the  fame  intention  of  fupporting  the  ftrength,  other 
tonic  medicines  may  occafionally  be  employed  ; fuch  as  the 
various  bitters,  bark,  gentian,  See,  ; combined  with  cordials, 
where  the  aftion  of  the  ftomach  is  extremely  feeble  ; or  with 
abforbents,  fuch  as  magnefia,  where  there  is  a preval.nce  of 
acidity  in  that  organ.  The  aromatic  gums,  or  gum-refins, 
feem  to  afford  a grateful  ftimulus  to  the  digeftive  organs, 
and  are  often  conj  lined  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  efpe- 
eially  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  cautious  application  of 
cold,  where  there  is  llill  fufficier.t  energy  in  the  conftitution, 
has  been  attended  with  great  benefit,  as  in  the  form  of  a 
fhower-bath  : and  a bath  of  the  temperature  of  about  8o°, 
fuch  as  that  of  Buxton,  has  proved  efficacious.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  practice  may  be  confidered  as  unfafe,  until  the 
patient  is  in  a ftate  of  convalefcence,  and  has  regained  a con- 
fidcrable  portion  of  her  ftrength. 

In  the  writings  of  the  older  phyficians  many  med:cines 
are  enumerated  under  the  title  ot  “ Emoienagogues,”  and 
their  fpecific  adtion  on  the  uterus  is  contended  for;  and 
among  the  vulgar,  at  prefent,  feveral  articles  are  believed  to 
be  pofltffed  of  that  power,  which  they  adminifter  on  every 
occafion  of  menftrual  lloppage.  But  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  powers  is  fo  unfati.  fadtory,  that  the 
notion  of  a fpecific  emmenagogue  is  now  generally  difearded. 
The  mclampodiunj,  or  black  hellebore,  was  recommended  in 
the  ftrongcll  term6  by  Dr,  I^fcjad  ; he  aflirmed  that  it  rarely 


failed  to  produce  the  menfes,  and  that,  when  it  did,  htemor- 
rhages  occurred  from  fome  other  part.  But  fublequent  ex- 
perience has  not  confirmed  this  extraordinary  encomium.  The 
medicine  is  a ftrong  general  ftimuiant.  Savin  is  another 
hot  and  irritating  vegetable,  which  has  been  faid  to  exert 
powerful  effects  on  the  uterus,  which  it  perhaps  may  fome- 
times  excite,  in  common  with  reft  of  the  body,  by  its 
diffufible  ftimulus.  Dr.  H >me  (Clinical  Obf.  and  Exp. 
p.  3B5.)  confiders  it  as  pofftffed  of  emmenagogue  qua- 
lities. 

There  are  two  other  claffes  ef  medicines,  which  fometimes 
induce  a fl  >w  of  the  menfes,  by  their  adtion  upon  the  parts 
adjoining  the  uterus  ; thefe  ate  purgatives  which  ftimulate 
the  redtum  or  lower  end  of  the  intefiines  ; and  thofe  medi- 
cines, which,  being  carried  off  in  the  urine,  ftimulate  the 
bladder  ; fuch  as  cantharides,  the  balfams,  and  other  tere- 
binthinate  fubitances.  The  powers  of  the  latter  are  but 
flight;  but  an  acrid  purgative  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft 
diredt  promoters  of  the  catamenia  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Materia  Mcdica.  The  pediluvium  is  occafionally  employed 
to  reft  ore  the  menftrual  difeharge,  and  frequently  with  the 
defired  effect,  if  it  be  reforted  to  about  the  regular  period 
at  which  the  difeharge  is  expedied,  and  when  the  pains  of 
the  back,  &c.  betoken  a difpolition  in  the  conftitution  to 
perform  its  healthy  function.  The  ftrong  ftimulus  of  the 
eledtric  fluid  has  been  fometimes  diredled  to  the  region  of 
the  uterus,  by  palling  flight  fliocks  acrofs  the  pelvis,  with 
the  effedt  of  bringing  on  the  catamenia.  Like  the  remedies 
juft  mentioned,  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  may 
be  reforted  to  with  the  greateft  profpedt  of  fuccefs  at  the 
approach  of  the  regular  period. 

We  have  faid  nothing  of  the  rubia  tindlorum,  or  ma  !der, 
and  fome  other  fubitances  extolled  as  emmenagogues  ; nor 
of  the  infpiration  of  oxygen  gas,  recommended  by  Hufe- 
land  and  Dr.  Thornton,  becaufe  the  evidence,  in  favour  of- 
thefe  remedies  is  altogether  unfatisfadtory. 

But  after  all  that  is  faid  rtfpedting  emmenagogues,  it 
mull  be  remembered,  that  the  amenorrhcea,  or  retention  of 
the  menfes,  is  not  the  caufe,  but  one  of  the  fvmptoms  of 
the  chlorotic  condition  ; and,  therefore,  that  a partial  ftimu- 
lus  to  the  uterus  can  but  partially  remove  the  difeafe,  which 
will  ceafe  only  with  the  removal  of  the  general  debility. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  natural  ftimulus  to  the  uterus 
is  the  exercife  of  venery,  and  that  where  marriage  is  im- 
pending, it  maybe  delicately  recommended  to  be  accelerated 
according  to  circumftances. 

Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  in  a valuable  treatife 
on  purgative  medicines  lately  publilhed,  obferves,  tba£ 
chlorofls  is  often  attended  with  a torpor  of  the  intefiines, 
and  conftipation,  and  that  the  daily  ufe  of  purgatives,  in 
laxative  dofes,  until  the  black  and  feetid  ilools  aflume  a 
natural  appearance,  is  followed  with  great  fuccefs.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  a fluggifh  action  of  the  bovve-is  frequently, 
accompanies  chlorofls,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  ftools  is. 
dark  in  confequence  of  the  morbid  feeretions  of  the  intefiines 
and  the  liver,  and  alfo  that  this  ftate  uf  the  canal,  though 
perhaps  an  effedt  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  hecomes  a caufe  of 
aggravation  to  the  difeafe  in  general.  Elence,  there  is  an 
obvious  neceffity  of  preferving  a regularity  of  the  inteftinai 
evacuations  in  this  difeafe.  And  hence,  perhaps,  Dr.  Friend 
found  mercury  a good  emmenagogue,  and  Dr.  Darwin  refer- 
red the  difeafe  to  torpor  of  the  liver.  Neverthelefs,  the  gene- 
ral languor  and  debility  oppofe  the  idea  of  adtivc  purga- 
tion, and  fuggeft  the  propriety  of  combining  the  generaltonic 
plan,  with  a careful  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

CHLOROXYLON,  in  Botany.  Brown,  Jam,  See 
Laurus  chloroxylon, 
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CHLORUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia,  placed 
by  Pliny  in  Cilicia. 

CHLUMETZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 5 miles  S.  of  it. 

CHMICLOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclau  ; 46  miles  E.N.E.  of  Braclau. 

CHNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  which,  according 
to  Steph.  Byz.  was  formerly  given  to  Phoenicia  ; but  ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  it  is  thc-diminutive  of  Canaan. 

CHNIM,  in  Geography,  a ilrong  town  of  Bofuia,  belong- 
ing to  the  Venetians;  15  miles  S.  of  Banjaluka. 

CHNUMBM1S,  or  Chnumis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an 
ancient  town  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  nome  of 
Thebes. 

CHNUS,  in  Hippocrates,  is  a fine  foft  wool,  to  which  he 
compares  an  aqueous  fpleen,  on  account  of  its  foftnefs. 

CHOAKING  the  luff,  in  Rigging,  denotes  placing  the 
bight  of  the  leading  part,  or  fall  of  a tackle,  clofe  up  be- 
tween the  neft  part  and  jaw  of  the  block. 

CHOAM-YU  SO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tong;  16  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Kao- 
tcheou. 

CHOAN,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  fo  called  from  the  xoy>  a 
libation,  an  epithet  applied  among  the  Athenians  to  facri- 
fices  that  were  offered  for  appeafing  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  They  confilted  of  honey,  wine,  and  milk. 

CHOANA,  in  Ancient  Anatomijls , a cavity  in  the  brain 
like  a funnel,  called  alfo  pelvis. 

Choana,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  Mabrepora  infundibulifermis.  Gualt.  (teft.  24.) 
calls  it  Choana  faxea  crifpata  rugofa,  minimis  poris. 

Choana,  orCHOAVA,  called  Chaona  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Media,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Baftriana. — Alfo,  a town  placed  by  the  fame 
geographer  in  Parthia. 

CHOANI,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  placed  by 
Pliny  in  Arabia  Felix. — Alfo,  a people  placed  by  Marcian  of 
Heraclea  in  Europe,  near  the  Boryiihenes  and  the  Alauni. 

CHOAPA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  harbour  on  the  coaft 
of  Chili  in  South  America,  in  about  S.  lat.  310  42k 

CHOARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a country 
of  Afia,  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  weftern  part  of  Parthia. 

CHOA RAXES,  a river  of  Afia,  which  ferved  as  a 
boundary  between  the  Colchide  territory  and  Armenia,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

CHOARENA,  or  Choarina,  a diflrift  of  Afia  in  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  according  to  Strabo  ; it  was  that 
region  of  Parthia  which  was  neareft  to  India. 

CHOASPA,  a town  of  Arachofia,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. 

CHOASPES,  a river  of  India,  according  to  Strabo.  It 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Cophes  on  the  confines  of  Ara- 
chofia. 

Choaspes,  or  Choaspis,  the  modern  Ahwax,  a river  of 
Afia,  the  fource  of  which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  Media,  and 
he  fays  it  ran  into  the  Pafitigris.  According  to  Strabo, 
this  river  had  its  fource  in  the  country  of  the  Uxians,  traverfed 
Sufiana,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  a lake  which  alfo  received 
the  Eulaeus  and  the  Pafitigris.  This  river  is  faid  to  have  flow- 
ed into  the  Perfian  gulf  by  a feparate  mouth,  though  it  had  a 
communication  with  the  Tigris.  Herodotus  fays,  that  the 
Choafpes  walhed  the  walls  of  Sufa,  and  that  the  Perfian  kings 
drank  no  other  water  befides  that  of  this  river,  which  they  car- 
riedabout  with  them  in  iilver  veflels,whitherfoever  they  went. 
Pliny  places  the  city  of  Sufa  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulieus, 
or  the  Ulac  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  according  to  this 


writer,  the  Perfians  drank  no  other  water  : whence  it  is  in- 
ferred,  that  the  Choafpes  and  the  Eulaeus  were  the  fame  ri- 
ver, at  lead  at  Sufa.  From  this  city  they  flowed  in  one 
ftream,  and  were  afterwards  dillinguifhed,  fometimts  by  one 
name,  fornetimes  by  the  other.  Although  the  ancient  Sufa 
decorated  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  modern  towns  of  Kiab 
and  Ahwaz  are  of  fmall  account. 

CHOASPITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a fpccies  of  the  chryfoprajius,  a gem  of  a 
colour  between  yellow  and  green.  It  was  called  choafpites 
from  the  name  of  a river  in  which  it  was  frequently  found. 

CHOATRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Afia, 
which  branched  out  from  the  Gordyaean  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Affyria  and  Armenia,  and  which  feparated  Media 
from  Aflyria. 

CHOI3AR,  a river  which  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. See  Chaboras. 

C HO  BAT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Csefarienfis, 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  Coba,  reprefented  as  a 
municipium,  and  placed  between  Muflubium  and  Igilgilis. 

CHOBATA,  a town  of  Afia  in  Albania,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  the  rivers  Albanusand  Cafius. 

CFIOBOLTIVO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Lucko. 

CHOBUS,  Kem khal,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Afia  in  the  Colchide  territory,  between  the  Charius  and  Sin- 
gama,  according  to  Arrian.  Pliny  calls  it  Cobus,  and  adds, 
that  it  had  its  fonree  in  mount  Caucafus,  and  traverfed  the 
country  of  the  Suani.  It  ran  from  the  north  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  fell  into  the  Euxine  fea  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Phafis. 

CHOC,  Shock.  This  word  or  term  is  employed,  in  Mi- 
litary Language,  to  exprefs  the  aft  of  two  corps  encountering 
or  engaging  each  other.  In  fpeaking  alfo  of  two  hoftile 
corps,  who  have  only  had  a brufli,  or  fome  fkirmilhing,  it  is 
faid,  that  there  has  been  un  choc,  a fhock  between  them. 

CHOC  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Carenage  bay. 

CHOCCHARMO,  a town  of  Alia  in  Thibet ; 27  miles 
N.E.  of  Tofon-Hotun. 

CHOCE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta. 

CHOCHE,  a village  of  Afia,  fituated  near  the  Tigris, 
according  to  Arrian. 

CHOCK,  in  Sea  Language,  a wedge  ufed  to  confine  a 
cafk,  or  other  heavy  body,  to  prevent  it  from  fetching  away 
when  the  {hip  is  in  motion. 

Chock  is  alfo  a triangular  piece  of  wood  fattened  occafi- 
onally  in  the  ftrap  at  the  arfe  of  the  block  : on  the  bafe  of 
which  wedges  are  driven  to  force  the  block  into  its  place. 

Chock  is  alfo  a (hort  maft  for  boats,  by  which  they  are 
towed  along. 

CHOCKS,  denote,  in  Majl-Making,  pieces  made  to  fa- 
fliion  out  fome  part  that  is  wanting,  or  to  place  between  the 
head  of  a lower-maft  and  heel  of  a top-maft. 

CHOCO,  in  Geography , a province  of  South  America, 
in  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  province  of  Darien  and  Carthagena,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  Popayan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
foil,  climate,  produfts,  &c.  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Popa- 
yan. 

CHOCOLATE,  a kind  of  cake  or  confeftion,  prepared 
of  certain  drugs  ; the  bails  or  principal  whereof,  is  the  cacao- 
nut.  See  Theobroma. 

The  trees  that  produce  thefe  nuts  grow  plentifully  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena  in  South  America,  and  in 
other  fituations  where  the  foil  is  adapted  to  them  ; but  thofe 
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in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Carthagena  are  faid  to  excel  thofe  of 
the  C araccas,  Maracaybo,  Guayaquil,  and  other  parts,  both 
as  to  the  fize  and  goodnefs  of  the  fruit.  The  Carthagena 
cacao  or  chocolate  is  little  known  in  Spain,  being  only  fent 
by  way  of  prefents  ; for,  as  it  is  more  elteemed  than  that  of 
other  countries,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  confirmed  in  this  ju- 
rifdiciion,  or  lent  to  other  parts  of  America.  It  is  alfo  im- 
ported from  the  Caraccas,  and  fent  up  the  country;  that  of 
the  Magdalena  not  being  fufficient  to  antwer  the  great  de- 
mand of  thcfe  parts.  The  former  is  mixed  with  the  latter, 
as  it  ferves  to  correct  the  extreme  oilinefs  of  the  chocolate 
when  made  only  with  the  cacao  of  the  Magdalena.  The  latter, 
by  way  of  dillindtion  from  the  former,  is  fold  at  Carthagena 
by  millares,  whereas  the  former  is  difpofed  of  by  the  bufhel, 
each  weighing  no  pounds:  but  that  of  Maracaybo  weighs 
only  96  pounds.  The  cacao  tree  abounds  in  the  diilridl  of 
Guayaquil,  and  is  generally  not  lefs  than  18  or  20  feet  high. 
It  begins  from  the  ground  to  feparate  into  four  or  five  Items, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  root  from  whence  they  all 
proceed.  They  are  commonly  between  four  and  feven 
inches  in  diameter;  but  they  fird  grow  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, fo  that  the  branches  are  expanded  and  feparated  from 
one  another.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is  between  four  and 
fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  three  or  four.  It  is  very  fmooth, 
foft,  and  terminating  in  a point,  like  that  of  the  China  orange 
tree,  but  differing  from  it  in  colour  : the  former  being  of  a 
dull  green,  and  having  no  glofs  which  is  obfervable  on  the 
latter;  nor  is  the  tree  fo  full  of  leaves  as  that  of  the  orange. 
The  pods,  that  contain  the  cacao,  grow  from  the  (fern,  as 
well  as  from  the  branches.  The  firit  appearance  is  a white 
bloffom,  whofe  piltil  contains  the  embryo  of  the  pod,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  and  four  or  five 
in  breadth,  refembling  a cucumber  in  fiiape  ; and  llriated  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  but  deeper  than  the  cucumber. 
Thefe  pods  are  proportionable  in  their  dimenfions  to  the 
ftem  or  branch,  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  form  of  excref- 
cences,  fome  finaller  and  others  larger.  When  two  happen 
to  grow  in  conta£l,  one  of  them  attra&s  all  the  nutritive 
juice,  and  thrives  on  the  decay  of  the  other.  The  colour 
of  the  pod,  while  growing,  is  green,  like  that  of  the  leaf ; 
but  when  arrived  at  its  full  perfection,  it  gradually  changes 
to  a yellow.  The  (hell  that  covers  it  is  thin,  fmooth,  and 
clear.  When  the  fruit  is  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is 
gathered  ; and  being  cut  in  dices,  its  pulp  appears  white 
and  juicy,  with  final!  feeds  regularly  arranged,  and  at  that 
time  of  no  greater  confidence  than  the  re II  of  the  pulp,  but 
whiter,  and  enclofed  by  a very  fine  delicate  membrane,  full 
of  liquor,  refembling  milk,  but  tranfparent  and  fomewhat 
vifeid  : in  this  ftate  it  may  be  eaten,  like  any  other  fruit; 
its  talle  being  a fweetifh  acid,  but  thought  in  the  country 
to  promote  fevers.  The  yellownefs  of  the  pod  indicates 
that  the  cacao  begins  to  feed  on  its  fubftance,  to  acquire  a 
greater  confidence,  and  that  the  buds  begin  to  fill ; the  co- 
lour gradually  fading  tiil  they  are  fully  completed,  when 
the  dark  brown  colour  of  the  Iheil,  into  which  the  yellow 
has  deviated,  indicates  that  it  is  a proper  time  to  gather  it. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  {hell  is  now  about  two  lines,  and  each 
feed  found  inclofed  in  one  of  the  compartments,  formed  by 
the  tranfvtrfe  membranes  of  the  pod.  After  gathering  the 
fruit,  it  is  opened,  and  the  feeds  taken  out  and  laid  in  {kins 
kept  for  that  purpofe,  or  more  generally  on  vijahua  leaves, 
and  left  in  the  air  to  dry.  When  fully  dried,  they  are  put 
into  leather  bags,  fent  to  market,  and  fold  by  the  carga  or 
load,  which  is  equal  to  8i  pounds;  bur  the  price  is  not 
fixed,  as  it  is  fometimes  fold  for  fix  or  eight  rials  per  carga, 
though  lefs  than  the  charge  of  gathering  ; but  the  general 
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price  is  between  three  and  four  dollars,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  armadas,  when  the  demand  has  been  very  large,  rifes  in 
proportion.  This  tree  produces  its  fruit  twice  a-year,  and  in 
the  fame  plenty  and  goodnefs  of  quality.  The  quantity  ga- 
thered through  the  whole  jurifdi&ion  of  Guayaquil  amounts 
at  lead  to  50,000  cargas.  The  cacao  trees  fo  much  deiight 
in  water,  that  the  ground  where  they  are  p anted  mull  be 
reduced  to  a mire  ; and  if  not  carefully  fupplied  with  water, 
they  die.  They  mult  alfo  be  planted  in  the  fhade,  or  de- 
fended from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  fun.  According- 
ly, they  are  always  placed  near  other  larger  trees,  under  the 
{heiter  of  which  they  grow  and  flourilh.  No  foil  can  be 
better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  thefe  trees  than  that  of 
Guayaquil,  as  it  favours  them  in  both  refpeCls ; in  the 
former,  as  confiding  wholly  of  favannahs,  or  wide  plains 
overflowed  in  winter,  and  in  dimmer  plentifully  watered  by 
canals;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  abounds  with  other 
trees,  which  afford  them  the  requiflte  flicker.  The  culture 
of  this  tree  requires  no  other  attention  belides  that  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  from  the  weeds  and  fhrubs  that  are  abund- 
ant in  fo  wet  a foil.  This,  indeed,  is  fo  neceffary,  that,  if 
neglected,  thefe  vegetables  will,  in  a few  years,  dellroy  the 
cacao  plantations,  by  robbing  the  foil  of  all  its  nourilhment. 
See  Guayaquil. 

The  name  chocolate  is  alfo  given  to  a drink,  prepared  from 
the  above-mentioned  cake,  of  a dufley  colour,  foft,  and  oily  ; 
ufually  drank  hot,  and  edeemed  not  only  an  excellent  food, 
as  being  very  nourifhing,  but  alfo  a good  medicine  ; at  lead 
a diet,  for  keeping  up  the  warmth  of  the  domach,  and  a fi- 
nding digellion. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  fird  who  brought  chocolate  into 
life  in  Europe  ; and  that,  perhaps,  as  much  out  of  intereft, 
to  have  the  better  market  for  their  cacao-nuts,  vanilla,  and 
other  drugs  which  their  Weil  Indies  furnifh,  and  which 
enter  the  compofition  of  chocolate,  as  out  of  regard  to  thofe 
extraordinary  virtues  which  their  authors  fo  amply  enumerate 
in  it.  The  qualities  above  mentioned  are  all  that  the  gene- 
rality of  phydeians,  and  others,  allow  it. 

Chocolate,  original  maimer  of  making.  The  method 
fird  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  was  very  fimple,  and  the  fame 
with  that  in  ufe  among  the  Indians  : they  only  ufed  cacao- 
nut,  maize,  and  raw  fugar,  as  expreffed  from  the  canes,  with 
a little  achiotte,  or  rocou,  to  give  it  a colour:  of  thefe  four 
drugs,  ground  between  two  dones,  and  mixed  together  in  a 
certain  proportion,  they  made  a kind  of  bread,  which  ferved 
them  equally  for  folid  food,  and  for  drink  ; eating  it  dry 
when  hungry,  and  deeping  it  in  hot  water  when  thirdy. 
The  Indians,  to  one  pound  of  the  roaded  nuts,  put  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  did'olved  in  rofe-water,  and  half  a pound  of 
dour  of  maize. 

This  drink  the  Mexicans  called  chocolate , from  chacoc, 
found ; and  alte,  or  attt , water ; q.  d.  water  that  makes  a 
nofe : from  the  noife  which  the  indrument,  ufed  to  mill  and 
prepare  the  liquor,  made  in  the  water. 

But  the  Spaniards,  and  other  nations,  afterwards  added  a 
great  number  of  other  ingredients  to  the  compofition  of  cho- 
colate ; all  of  which,  however,  vanilla  alone  excepted,  fpoil 
rather  than  mend  it. 

Chocolate,  method  of  making,  now  in  ufe  among  the 
Spaniards  of  Mexico.  The  fruit,  being  gathered  from  the 
cacao-tree,  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  the  kernel  taken  out, 
and  roaded  at  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan  pierced  full  of  holes  ; 
then  pounded  in  a mortar  ; then  ground  on  a marble  done, 
with  a grinder  of  the  fame  matter,  till  it  be  brought  into  the 
confidence  of  a pafle:  mixing  with  it  more  or  lefs  fugar,  as 
it  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  fweet.  In  proportion  as  the  pade  ad- 
vances, 
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vances,  they  add  fom?  long  pepper,  a little  achiotte,  and, 
Iaflily,  vanilla;  fome  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  ?nd  amfe  ; and 
thofe  who  love  perfume?,  muflc  and  ambergris.  To  6 lbs. 
of  the  nut,  they  add  3^  of  fugar,  7 pods  of  vanilla,  or  the 
pods  of  ep'dendrum  vanilla,  1 £ lb.  of  flour  of  maize,  ^ lb. 
of  cinnamon,  6 cloves,  one  dram  of  capficum,  and  as  much 
of  the  roucou-nut  as  is  thought  neceffary  to  improve  the  co- 
lour, together  with  ambergris  or  mulk,  to  impart  an  agree- 
able feent.  In  the  more  Ample  and  common  way,  to  17  lbs. 
of  nuts  are  added  10  lbs.  of  fugar,  28  pods  of  vaniilas,  one 
dram  of  ambergris,  and  6 ounces  of  cinnamon. 

There  is  alfo  a kind  of  Mexican  chocolate,  in  the  compo- 
fition  whereof  there  enter  almonds  and  Alber's  ; but  it  is  ra- 
ther to  fpare  the  cacao,  than  to  render  the  chocolate  belter  ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  is  looked  on  as  fophilticated  ch-eo- 
late. 

Chocolate,  the,  made  in  Spain,  differs  fome  what  from 
that  made  in  Mexico  : lor,  belides  the  drugs  uftd  in  thm 
lift,  tliev  add  two  or  three  lends  of  flowers,  pods  of  cam- 
peche,  and  generally  almonds  and  li?.Zel-nuts.  The  ufual 
proportion,  at  Madrid,  is,  to  an  hundred  kernels  of  cacao, 
to  add  two  grains  of  chile,  or  Mexican  pepper  j cr,  m lieu 
thereof,  Indian  pepper  ; a handful  of  anife ; as  many  flowers, 
called  by  the  natives  vinacaxtlides,  or  bttle  ears ; fix  white 
roles  in  powder:  a little  machulia  ; a pod  of  campeche  ; two 
drachms  of  cinnamon;  a dozen  almonds,  and  as  many  hazel 
nuts  ; with  achiotte  enough  to  give  it  a reddifh  tin&ure  ; the 
iu gar  and  vanilla  are  mixed  at  diferetion  ; as  a.!o  the  rniifk 
and  ambergris.  They  frequently  work  their  pafte  with 
orange-water,  which  they  think  gives  it  a greater  confidence 
and  lirmnels. 

The  pafte  is  ufually  made  up  into  cakes,  forr.etimes  into 
long  rolls  ; and  fometimes  the  cakes  are  made  up  of  pure 
chocolate,  without  any  admixture  ; thofe  who  ufe  it  being  to 
add  what  quantity  they  pleafe  of  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  va- 
nilla, when  in  the  water. 

Among  us,  in  England,  the  chocolate  is  chiefly  made  thus 
Ample  and  unmixed,  (though  perhaps  not  unadulterated)  of 
the  kernel  of  the  cacao  ; excepting  that  fometimes  fugar, 
and  fometimes  vanilla,  is  added;  any  other  ingredient  being 
fcarcciy  known  among  us. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  mafs  into  a liquor,  with  the 
proportions,  are  various  : ordinarily,  the  chocolate  is  boiled 
in  water,  fometimes  in  milk  ; and  fometimes,  by  good  eco- 
mi  Its,  in  water-gruel : when  boiled,  it  is  milled,  or  agitated 
with  a wooden  machine  for  the  purpofe,  and  boiled  again, 
till  it  be  of  the  proper  confidence  for  drinking;  then  fugar- 
ed,  if  the  mafs  were  pure;  then  milled  afrefh,  and  poured 
■ oft. 

Note,  the  belt  chocolate  is  that  which  diffolves  entirely  in 
the  water ; leaving  no  grounds  or  fediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot. 

1 he  Spaniards  efteem  it  the  la  It  misfortune  that  can  befal 
a man,  to  be  reduced  to  want  chocolate:  they  are  never 
known  to  leave  it,  excepting  for  fome  other  liquor -that  will 
intoxicate. 

Huffman,  in  his  “ Potns  Chocolnttc,”  1 765,  cor.fiders  cho- 
colate as  an  aliment ; and,  in  a medicinal  view,  he  recom- 
mend? it  in  emaciating  difeafes,  both  as  aliment  and  medi- 
ci’  e : and  next  very  Itrenuoufly  in  hypochondriacal  cafes; 
and  in  confirmation,  adduces  that  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who,  he  fays,  was  reitored  to  health  by  living  on  chocolate. 
Tie  is  not  lefs  copious  on  its  good  effects  againlt  the  haemor- 
rhoids. 

i he  newefl  chocolate  is  elteemed  the  belt ; the  dyug  never 
keeping  well  above  two  years,  but  ufually  degenerating  much 
beture  tliat  time. 


It  is  to  be  kept  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a box  ; and 
that  in  another,  in  a dry  place. 

Chocolate,  laws  relating  to.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
all  former  duties  of  culloms  are  repealed,  and  the  following 
new  duties  impofed  : viz.  for  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of 
any  Brftifli  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  and  of  the 
produce  of  any  other  country  or  place,  on  importation,  6d. 
per  cwt.  For  the  conditions,  regulations,  and  reftriritioris, 
under  which  cocoa-nuts  fhall  on  importation  be  fecured  in 
warehoufes,  fee  10  Geo.  c.  10.  6 Geo.  III.  c.  52.  Alfo 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  1 t8.  When  taken  out  of  fuch  ware- 
houfes for  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  charged 
with  a duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  all 
former,  duties  of  excife  are  in  like  manner  repealed,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  are  impofed  ; viz.  for  every  lb.  weight 
avoirdupois  of  cocoa-nuts,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  any 
Britiih  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  is.  led. ; for  ditto,  if  imporfed  into  Great  Britain 
by  the  Salt  India  company,  2 s.  ; for  ditto,  of  all  other  co- 
coa nuts  imported  into  Great  Britain,  3s-.  No  choco- 
late ready  made,  or  cocoa  pafte,  fliali  be  imported,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  double  value,  and  alfo  the  bags, 
cafks,  and  other  package.  10  Geo.  c.  10.  §.  2.  Cocoa- 
nut  fhells  or  hulks  may  be  feized,  and  deltroyed  ; and  the 
officer  who  leizes  them  rewarded  with  any  fum  not  exceeding 
2 or.  per  cwt.  4 Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §.  12.  The  excife  offi- 
cers may  fearcli  (Flips  for  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  and  cocoa- 
paile,  and  feize,  See.  11  Gto.  c.  30.  1.  Cocoa-nuts 

lhall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes,  either  for  home 
confumption  or  exportation,  but  upon  payment  of  the  inland 
duties.  21  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  §.  10,  11.  Cocoa-nuts  for 
which  the  duty  has  been  paid,  or  the  chocolate  made  of  fuch 
nuts,  may  be  exported,  on  fecurity  given  that  they  fha'l  not 
be  re-landed;  and  under  certain  regulations,  fpecified  in  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  13.  §.  12.  Every  perfon,  who  (hall  keep  a 
fhopi&c.  and  havein  his  cuftody  above  6 lbs.  of  chocolate  or 
cocoa-nuts,  (hail  be  deemed  a dealer  in  the  faid  commodity. 
ji  Geo.  c.  30.  $.4.  BycoGeo.IIl.  c.  35.  no  perfon 
fhall  trade  in  chocolate  without  an  annual  licence,  for  which 
he  lhall  pay  (by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  6y.)  5 s.td . under  pe- 
nalty of  20/.  Houfes  of  manufacturing  and  fale  are  to  be 
entered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/.  and  goods,  &c.  10  Geo. 
III.  c.  10.  §.  10.  The  faid  houfes  fhall  be  marked  over 
the  doors  with  the  words  “ dealer  in  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate, 
ike.”  on  pain  of  2C0/.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  §.  18.  Any 
dealer  buying  thefe  commodities  of  any  perfon,  not  having 
his  fliop,  & c.  fo  marked,  fhall  forfeit  ico /.  Any  perfon,  not 
having  entered  his  fhop,  Sec.  who  (hall  paint  over  his  door 
the  atorefaid  words,  fliali  forfeit  30/.,  befides  other  penalties. 
If  any  perfon,  not  being  a dealer,  fha'l  buy  thefe  articles, 
not  having  thefe  words  over  his  door,  he  fhall  forfeit  ic/. 
Notice  fhall  be  given  to  the  next  officer  of  the  divifion,  of 
bringing  in  thefe  commodities  into  any  fhop,  Sec.,  and  a cer- 
tificateduly  figned,  extpreffingthat  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
and  that  they  were  condemned  and  forfeited,  and  alfo  the 
quantity  and  quality,  &c.  fliali  be  delivered,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting the  fame  and  treble  value.  And  a permit  fliali  be 
given  to  the  buyer,  & c.  10  Geo.  c.  10.  §.  11.  13.  Offi- 
cers fhall  enter  at  all  times  by  day  warehoufes,  (hops,  Sec. 
and  furvey,  the  o wner  affilling  and  keeping  juft  weights  and 
feales,  on  pain  of  100/.  and  forfeiture  of  the  commodities, 
which  may  be  feized  by  the  officer.  10  Geo.  c.  to.  §.  12. 
10  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  §.  r.  28  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  §.  15. 
Deceiving  or  abllruCting  the  officer  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
loot.  26  Geo.  III.  c.  77.  §.  8.  Search  fhall  be  made 
for  goods  concealed,  and  if  any  perfon  obltrurit  the  officer, 
he  fhall  forfeit  100!.  ; and  if  any  feller  or  dealer  fliali  conceal 
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any  of  the  faid  goods,  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fame  and  treble  va- 
lue ; and  if  any  perfon  (hall  obftruSt  the  officer  in  feizing 
fuch  goods,  or  endeavour  to  refcue  the  fame  after  feizure, 
he  (hall  forfeit  50/.  10  Geo.  e.  10.  §.  13.  39,  40.  If 

any  article  made  to  refemble  cocoa  (hall  be  found  in  the  pof- 
frffion  of  any  dealer,  under  the  name  of  American  cocoa,  or 
Englilh  or  Britifh  cocoa,  or  any  other  name  of  cocoa,  it  (hail 
be  forfeited,  and  the  dealer  (hall  forfeit  xo cl.  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  1 29.  §*.  5.  The  maker  of  chocolate,  within  the  bills, 
fha'l  weekly,  and  elfewhere  every  6 weeks,  enter  in  writing 
at  the  next  office  the  weight  of  chocolate  made  by  him,  and 
clear  off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  50 /.;  nor  fhall  he,  after  de- 
fault in  payment,  fell  or  deliver  any  out  till  the  duty  is  paid, 
on  pain  of  treble  value.  10  Geo.  c.  10.  §.  17,  18.  He 
(hall  alfo  produce  at  the  place  and  time  of  entry  the  choco- 
late made,  (on  pain  of  20 s.  for  every  pound  not  produced), 
which  (hall  be  tied  up  with  thread  in  papers  of  1 lb.,  -§lb., 
or  1 ib.  each,  and  neither  more  or  lets  ; which  (ha  1 be 
marked  or  (lamped  by  the  officers.  32  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  §.  16. 
Offences  againd  thefe  regulations  incur  a forfeiture  of  zzl. 
The  counterfeiting  of  the  (lamp,  or  the  knowingly  felling 
of  any  chocolate,  or  the  fixing  of  any  paper  with  a (lamp 
on  fuch  chocolate,  as  has  not  been  entered,  and  on  which 
the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  incurs  the  penalty  of  a for- 
feiture of  joc/.,  and  of  commitment  to  the  next  county  gaol 
for  12  months.  10  Geo.  c.  10.  $.22.  1 1 Geo.  c.  30. 

§.  13.  Notice  (hall  be  given  by  thofe  who  make  chocolate 
for  private  families,  and  not  for  fale,  three  days  before  it  is 
begun  to  be  made,  fpecitying  t’ne  quantity,  &c.;  and  within 
three  days  after  it  is  finished,  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is  made 
fhall  enter  the  whole  quantity  on  oath,  and  have  it  duly 
ftamped,  and  pay  the  duty,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
fame  and  treble  value.  Nor  (halt  any  perfon  be  permitted 
to  make  into  chocolate  for  their  own  private  ufe  lefs  than 
half  a hundred  weight  of  cocoa-nuts  at  a time.  10  Geo. 
C.  J :■  §.  23,  24,  25. 

Mr.  Henly,  an  ingenious  eleflrician,  difcovered  that  cho- 
colate, treffi  from  the  mill,  as  it  co  Is  in  the  tin  pans  into 
which  it  is  received,  becomes  ftrongly  eleftrical ; and  that 
it  retains  this  property  for  fome  time  after  it  has  been  turned 
out  of  the  pans,  but  foou  lofes  it  by  handling.  The 
power  may  be  ohce  or  twice  renewed  by  melting  it  again  in 
an  iron  ladle,  and  pouring  it  into  the  tin  pans  as  at  hi  lt  ; but 
when  it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable 
of  being  revived  by  fimple  melting:  but  if  a fmall  quantity 
of  olive-oil  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  chocolate  in 
the  ladle,  its  eledtricity  will  be  completely  rellored  by  cool- 
ing it  in  the  tin  pan  as  before.  From  this  experiment  he 
conjedtures,  that  there  is  a great  affinity  between  phlogilton 
and  the  eledfric  fluid,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  fame  thing. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  parti,  p 94,  &c. 

Chocolate  Creek,  in  Geography , a head-water  of  Tioga 
river  in  the  date  of  New  York,  whofe  mouth  lies  10  miles 
S.W.  of  the  Painted  Pod. 

Chocolate -nut  tree,  in  Botany.  See  Theobroma. 

CHOCOLOCO-CA,  in  Geography , called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Cajlro  Virreyna,  a town  of  Peru,  famous  for  its  di- 
ver mines,  which  are  at  the  top  of  a mountain  always  covered 
with  fnow,  and  2 leagues  from  the  town.  Its  wine  alfo  is 
pi entiful  and  good.  See  Castro  Virreyna. 

CHOCOPE,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  country 
of  Peru,  and  jurifdidlion  of  Truxillo,  13  or  14  leagues  dis- 
tant from  St.  Pedro,  and  j.  j leagues  from  Truxillo,  in  S. 
lat.  70  46'  40”.  The  town  con  fids  of  between  80  and  90 
houfes,  covered  with  earth;  occupied  by  between  60  and  70 
Families,  chiefly  Spaniards,  with  fome  of  the  other  cads,  but 
not  above  20  or  25  Indian  families.  It  has  a large  and  de- 
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cent  church,  built  of  bricks.  In  1726  a rain  which  con- 
tinued 40  nights,  from  4 or  5 in  the  evening  till  about  the 
fame  time  in  the  morning,  entirely  ruined  the  houfes,  and 
even  the  brick  church,  fo  that  only  fome  fragments  of  its 
walls  remained.  Two  years  afterwards  a fimilar  phenome- 
non occurred,  which  laded  1 1 or  12  days,  but  much  lefs  vio- 
lent and  deflru&ive.  For  an  account  of  the  adjacent  country, 
fee  C h 1 cam  a. 

CHOCORUA,  a mountain  of  America,  in  Grafton 
county  and  (late  of  New  Flampfnire,  on  the  N.  line  of 
Strafford  county,  N.  of  Tamworth. 

CHOCUITO.  See  Chucuito. 

CHOCZIM.  or  Cokzim,  a town  of  European  Turkey 
in  Moldavia,  fit  u a ted  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  D winder,  near 
the  fronti&rs  of  Poland,  remarkable  for  two  victories  gained 
here  by  the  Poles  over  the  Turks,  one  in  1621,  and  the  other 
in  1683.  The  fuburbs  were  deitroyed  by  fire  in  1769;  on  the 
3d  of  September  1789,  the  city,  after  a long  fiege  which  re- 
duced it  almod  to  ruins,  furrendered  to  the  Ruffians.  Choc- 
zim  is  12  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kamiuieck,  and  68  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Mogilov.  N.  lat.  48°  52'.  E.  long.  26° 
59'. 

C Iff  ODD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  or  village  of 
Afia  in  Carmania,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

CHODIVOJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia  5 32 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Buchareli. 

CHODOROSTAU,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lembergf ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg. 

CHOENIC1S,  in  the  Ancient  Surgery,  the  trepan,  fa 
called  by  Galen  and  iEgineta,  and  mentioned  by  Celfus, 
where  he  calls  it  modiolus. 

CHOENIX,  an  Attic  dry  meafure,  containing  three  co- 
tyla,  or  one  fextarius  and  a half,  which  is  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter.  Its  mark  was  a x with  a v over  it. 

Tne  choenix  likewife  contained  the  forty-eighth  part  of 
a medimnus,  and  was  othcrwife  called  Hemergtro- 

PHIS. 

Grotius  and  others  have  obferved,  on  the  authorities  of 
Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  and  vii. ),  Hippocrates,  Diogenes  La- 
ertius, and  Athenasus,  that  a choenix  of  corn  was  a man’s 
daily  allowance,  as  a penny  (denarius)  was  his  daily  wages; 
and  hence  we  may  infer,  (in  reference  to  Rev.  vi.  5,  6),  that 
if  his  daily  labour  could  earn  no  more  than  his  daily  bread, 
without  other  provifion  for  himfelf  or  his  family,  corn  muff 
neceffarily  bear  a very  high  price.  In  another  mode  of  com- 
putation, if  we  reckon  the  choenix  tobe  about  a quart  Eng- 
li(h  (which  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  a full  pint  and  a halt), 
and  the  Roman  penny  or  denarius  to  be  about  8 d Englifti, 
the  neareft  and  common  eftimate  of  both,  widjout  de- 
feending  to  greater  exaflnefs,  corn  at  that  price  will  be 
above  20 s.  per  Englifli  bufliel ; which,  when  the  common 
wages  of  a man’s  labour  was  but  8 d.  a day,  {hewed  a very 
great  fcarcity  of  corn,  next  to  a famine. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  choenix, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  determined,  as  it  varied  in  different 
times  and  countries,  yet  fuch  care  and  fuch  regulations  about 
the  neceffaries  of  life  imply  fome  want  and  fcarcity  of  them. 
Scarcity  obliges  men  to  be  exa£I  in  the  price  and  meafure  of 
things.  In  fhort,  the  intent  of  the  prophecy,  to  which 
we  now  refer,  is,  that  corn  fhould  be  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  it  (hould  be  diftributed  in  exa£t  meafure  and 
proportion.  Accordingly  bifhop  Newton  obferves,  (Diff. 
on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  iii. — fee  alfo  Mede  on  chap.  vi.  v.  5.) 
that  this  third  period,  to  which  the  cited  paffage  pertains, 
commenced  with  Septimius  Severus,  and  continued  under 
Alexander  Severus  and  the  Septimian  family  during  42  years. 
Thefe  two  emperors,  it  is  remarked,  who  qnacied  jult  and 
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equal  laws,  and  were  very  fevere  ard  implacable  againft  of- 
fences, were  no  lefs-cekbrated  for  tiie  procuring  of  corn  and 
»il  and  other  provifions,  and  for  fupplying  the  Romans  with 
them  after  they  had  experienced  the  want  of  them.  The 
colour  of  the  black  horfe,  it  is  faid,  befits  the  feverity  of  their 
nature  ar.d  their  name ; and  the  balances  are  the  well-known 
emblem  of  juftice,  as  well  as  an  intimation  of  fcarcity. 

Lowman  (Paraphrafe  on  the  Revelations)  refers  this  period 
of  prophecy  to  that  interval,  which  iucceeded  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Antoninus  Pius  fucceeded  Hadrian 
A.D  1,38.  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  partly  with  Verus 
and  partly  alone,  and  after  them  Commodus,  governed  the 
Roman  empire,  till  within  a few  months  of  the  reign  of  Se- 
verus,  who  began  his  empire,  A.D.  193,  a fpace  of  about 
50  years.  The  fourth  general  perfecution  was  within  this 
period,  nearly  60  years  after  the  third  general  perfecution 
by  Trajan,  A.D.  107.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  con- 
curring teftimonies  of  Tertullian  (ad  Seep.  c.  3.),  Aurelius 
Vidter,  JuliusCapitol.,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Anton.  Philof., 
and  Xiphilin  ex  Dione,  that  a fcarcity  of  provifions,  ap- 
proaching to  famine,  which  occurred  in  every  reign  of  the 
Antonines,  continued  to  theerflpire  of  Severus,  who  exerted 
himfelf  in  redreffing  this  evil : and  thus  the  reign  of  Severus 
appears  to  be  a proper  termination  to  the  judgment  of  this 
preaidlion. 

CPIOERADES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  lfiand  of  the 
Ionian  fea,  on  the  coal!  of  Italy,  near  the  Iapygian  pro- 
montory, according  to  Thucydides. — Alfo,  iflands  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  near  the  Hellefpont,  fuppofed  by  Orteiius  to 
have  been  the  Cyanean  ifl-s . — Alfo,  a name  given  to  the  Ba- 
learic iflands.— Alfo,  iflands  of  thePerfian  gull. — Alfo,  iflands 
on  the  coaft  of  Eubcea,  near  mount  Caphareus,  where  Ajax 
is  faid  to  have  fuffered  fhipwreck,  after  having  violated  Caf- 
fandra. — Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  the  Mofy- 
naeci,  inhabbed  by  Greeks.  Steph.  Byz. 

CHOERAGIA,  a place  of  Thrace,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conftantinople. 

CHOEREAS,  a place  of  the  ifland  Euboea,  according 
to  Herodotus. 

CHOEREATiE,  a lake  of  Peloponnefus  in  Sicyonia, 
according  to  Herodotus. 

CHOERIN.ZE,  in  Antiquity , a kind  of  fea  ihells,  with 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fuffrage,  or 
vote. 

CHOERIUS  Saltus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a for  eft 
of  Peloponnefus,  placed  by  Paulanias  near  the  town  of  Ge- 
fenia,  in  Meflenia. 

CHOEROGRYLLUS.  See  ^-Hog. 

CHOES,  or  the  Lenteans,  in  Antiquity , an  Athenian  fef- 
tival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the 
month  Anthefterion.  It  lafted  only  one  day  ; and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica  were  only  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  the 
celebration  of  this  fe Rival,  authors  referved  their  new  pieces 
for  the  greater  Dlonyfia , which  were  fokmnized  a month 
after,  and  which  attracted  from  all  parts  an  infinite  number 
of  fpedlators.  It  was  ufual  at  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  to 
prefent  tragedie  s and  comedies  to  the  public,  and  the  authors 
thus  contended  forvidlory.  See  Dionysia. 

Choes,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Cophenes  and  Cow 
river. 

CHCEUR,  French,  a chorus,  or  a mufical  compofition 
of  never  lefs  than  three  or  four  vocal  parts,  in  which  the 
harmony  is  complete,  and  performed  fimultaneoufly  by  all 
the  voices,  enforced  by  the  orcheftra.  See  Tenor,  and 
Base. 

CHOHAN,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Allahabad. 


CHOHREN,  or  Kohren,  a town  of  Germany,  is 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Leipfic,  20 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Leipfic. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a church,  cathedral,  See.  where 
the  clergy  and  chorifters,  or  fingers,  are  placed. 

The  word,  according  to  Ilidore,  is  derived  a coronis  cir- 
cumjlantlum  ; becaufe,  anciently,  the  chorifters  were  difpofed 
round  the  altar  to  fing  ; which  is  [fill  the  manner  of  build- 
ing altars  among  the  Greeks.  Others  derive  the  term  choir 
from  x°}°S>  a dancer,  or  a company  of  dancers,  alleging 
that  dancing  was  one  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  although  numerous  anathemas  againft  it  occur  in 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  among  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrews  and  Pagans.  The  following  paf- 
fage  from  St.  Auguftine’s  eighth  iermon  is  cited  to  prove 
that  the  early  Chrilfians  made  dancing  a part  of  their  Sun- 
day’s amufement,  and  that  they  accompanied  their  facred 
fongs  with  inftruments.  “ It  is  better  to  dig  or  to  plough 
on  the  Lord’s  day  than  to  dance.  Initead  of  finging  pfalms 
to  the  pfaltery  or  lyre,  as  virgins  and  matrons  were  wont  to 
do,  they  now  wafte  their  time  in  dancing,  and  even  employ 
mailers  in  that  arc.”  The  above  derivation  is  remarkable, 
and  not  one  of  thole  that  can  be  fufpedled  of  proceeding 
from  fancy,  and  accidental  firmlitude  of  found.  One  of 
the  acceptations  of  the  term  given  by  Suidas,  is,  to 
avrogoc  twv  ev  tohj  EjocAwnaj  aSo/Iceiv,  a company  of  fingers  in  a 
church,  that  is,  a choir.  It  feems  to  have  been  foraetimes 
ufed,  like  our  word  choir,  in  the  local  fenfe  : x°?°S>  fays 
Suidas,  y.a.  to"  x°  grJlxi,  xai  0 Toffo;,  &c.  that  is,  dancers,  and  the 
place  in  which  they  danced.  It  is  fo  ufed  by  Homer, 
(Od.  viii.  260.)  Asiwcsv  h x°f° » 5 they  made  fmooth  or  level 
the  place  appointed  for  dancing.  Father  Mtneftrier  (Des 
Ballets,  anc.  et  mod.  Paris,  1682),  after  fpeaking  of  the  re- 
ligious dances  of  the  Hebrews  and  Pagans,  obferves,  that 
the  name  of  choir  is  {till  retained  in  our  churches  for  that 
part  of  a cathedral  where  the  canons  and  prielts  fing  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  choir  was  formerly 
feparated  fiom  the  altar,  and  elevated  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,'  inclofed  on  all  fides  with  a baluftrade.  It  had  a 
pulpit  on  each  fide,  in  which  the  epiilk  and  gofpel  were 
fung,  as  may  be  Hill  feen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Pancratius,  the  only  two  that  remain  in 
this  antique  form.  Spain,  continues  this  author,  has  pre- 
ferved  in  the  church,  and  in  folemn  proceffions,  the  ule  of 
dancing  to  this  day.  France  feems  to  have  had  the  fame 
cuftom  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  abolifhed  by  the 
fynodical  conftitutions  of  Odo,  bifhop  of  Paris.  The  fame 
author,  however,  in  his  preface,  informs  us,  that  he  himfelf 
had  feen,  in  fome  churches,  the  canons,  on  Eafter-funday, 
take  the  chorifters  by  the  hand  and  dance  in  the  choir,  while 
hymns  of  jubilation  were  performing.  Burney’s  Hift.  Mufic, 
Vol.  ii.  See  Dancing. 

The  choir  with  us  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  chancel,  or 
fandluary,  where  the  communion  is  celebrated  : as  alfo  from 
the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  where  the  people  are 
placed. 

The  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the  choir  of  a 
church;  and  the  parilhioners  the  nave. 

The  choir  was  not  feparated  from  the  nave,  till  the  time 
of  Conftantine:  from  that  time  the  choir  was  railed  in  with 
a baluftrade,  with  curtains  drawn  over,  not  to  be  opened 
till  after  the  confecratiori.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  be- 
gan to  inclofe  the  choir  with  walls ; but  the  ancient  ba- 
luftrades  have  been  fince  reftored  ; out  of  a view  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architedture.  The  chantor  is  mailer  of  the 
choir. 

In  nunneries,  the  choir  is  a large  hall,  adjoining  to  the 
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body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a grate,  where  the  reli- 
gions ling  the  office. 

Choir  mufic,  mufic  fung  in  a chorus,  as  in  churches.  It 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  mujica  plena,  canto  fermo,  or  what  we 
call  plain  chant , or  fong.  See  Chant  and  Choral  Service. 

CHOIROS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Arifiotle, 
and  others  of  the  old  Greek  writers  to  the  Cernua  or  Aceri - 
na  of  the  Latins.  This  fifh  has  been  called  by  a variety  of 
names,  but  it  is  a lpecies  of  perch.,  the  Perea  cernua  of  modern 
naturalifls,  and  the  pope  or  ruffe,  of  the  Engliffi  fifhermen. 
It  is  by  no  means  fo  abundant  as  the  common  perch,  neither 
is  it  of  the  fame  family,  for  it  has  only  one  dorfal  fin,  while 
the  common  perch  has  two  ; it  is  alfo  a fmaller  fifh,  fcldom 
exceeding  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches.  The  body  is 
more  elongated*  and  the  back  lefs  prominent  and  arched. 
The  colour  is  olivaceous  green  on  the  back,  yellowifh  on  the 
fides,  and  fpatted  with  black  ; belly  whitifh.  Donov.  Brit. 
Tillies.  See  Perca  cernua. 

CHOISEUL,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne  ; 4 leagues  N.E.  of  Lan- 
gres. 

Choiseul  Bay,  a bay  that  lies  on  the  N.W.  coail  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Arfacides,  W.  of  Port  Praflin.  The 
ancient  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Port  Praflin,  powder  their 
hair  with  lime,  which  burns  it  and  gives  it  a red  appear- 
ance. 

Choiseul  Bay,  a bay  that  lies  on  the  S.  fide  of  Maghel- 
lan  Straits,  between  Swallow  Harbour  and  the  channel  of 
St.  Barbara. 

CHOISY,  Francis-Timoleon  de,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1644.  He  is  reckoned  among  the 
celebrated  writers  and  extraordinary  charafters  that  have 
fiouriflied  in  France.  In  his  infancy  he  was  taught  to  pay 
the  greateii  deference  to  perfons  of  rank,  and  to  endeavour 
to  attach  himfelf  to  thofe  who  might  hereafter  promote  his 
interefts.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  the  habits 
of  his  youthful  years  were  irregular,  and  he  afforded  op- 
portunity for  fcandal  to  the  decent  part  of  fociety,  by  ap- 
pearing perpetually  in  public  in  female  habiliments.  He 
was  handfome  and  delicate,  and  having  been  accullomed  by 
his  mother,  from  his  childhood,  to  appear  in  this  difgnife, 
the  habit  of  it  had  grown  into  a kind  of  paffion.  He  paffed 
fome  years  under  the  name  of  the  countefs  des  Barras,  in- 
dulging in  gallantries  which  were  infpired  or  facilitated  by 
his  affumed  charafter.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  manners  of 
the  higher  ranks  in  France,  that  he  was  admitted  at  court  in 
this  mafquerade,  aud  few  were  found  in  that  circle  who  did 
not  encourage  a character  which  they  ought  to  have  fpurned 
at  with  indignation.  Of  thefe  few  was  the  dnke  de  Mon- 
taufier,  who  meeting  him  one  day  in  the  queen’s  drawing- 
room, faid  in  a tone  of  angry  contempt,  “ Sir,  or  madam, 
I know  not  how  to  addrefs  you,  you  ought  to  die  ol  fhame 
for  appearing  dreffed  like  a woman,  when  God  lias  done  you 
the  favour  to  make  you  a man  : Go,  hide  yourfelf.”  While 
he  lived  in  this  Hate  he  had  been  inducted  to  the  office  of 
abbe,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  that 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  change  his  courfe  of  life,  and  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  feenes  that  he  had  exhi- 
bited, from  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  minds  of 
others.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1676,  and  took  an  a£live  part 
in  promoting  the  election  of  Innocent  XI.  and  was  fo  far 
beneficial  to  the  interefts  of  the  pontiff,  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  a letter  from  the  French  cardinals  to 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  him  in  his  favour, 
who  had  been  devoted  to  his  enemies.  De  Choify  fucceed- 
ed,  but  gained  nothing  by  it  but  the  honour  of  being  the 
iirft  to  kifs  the  toe  of  the  new  pope.  On  his  return  t© 


France  he  was  attacked  with  a fevere  illnefs,  which  excited 
in  him  compunction  for  the  paft,  and  the  molt  terrible  ap- 
prehenfions  for  the  future.  He  at  length  recovered,  and 
during  his  convalefcence  he  held  religious  conventions 
with  the  abbe  Dangeau,  the  refult  of  thefe  were  publifhed 
in  four  dialogues  : On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; On  the 
Exiftence  of  God  5 On  Religious  Worfifip;  and  On  Provi- 
dence. 

From  this  period,  1684,  de  Choify  engaged  in  a new 
career  : in  the  following  year  he  went  on  an  embaffy  from 
the  fovereign  of  France  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whom  the  Je- 
fuits  had  represented  as  willing  to  become  a convert  to 
Chriftianity.  But  on  arriving  at  Siam,  he  found  that  the 
royal  conversion  was  no  more  than  a comedy  planned  by  the 
Jefuits,  in  order  to  procure  an  embaffy  that  might  be  fer- 
viceable  to  their  commercial  plans,  and  that  the  embaffador 
and  himfelf  were  intended  to  ad  parts  in  their  favour.  He 
was  refolved  that  the  voyage  ffiould  not,  with  regard  to 
himfelf,  be  without  its  ufes:  he  took  prieft’s  orders,  and  he 
was  apparently  very  much  imprefled  with  the  facrednefs  of 
bis  new  charatler.  He  would  not  venture  to  fay  mafs  till 
he  bad  been  a month  on  board  the  Blip  which  brought  the 
miffion  back  to  France.  He  then  became  a zealous  preacher 
to  the  crew,  who  were  much  edified  by  his  pious  exhorta- 
tions. 

He  brought  home  with  him  a complimentary  meffage 
from  the  king  of  Siam  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  de  Bouil- 
lon, who  unfortunately  was  not  in  favour  at  court.  Louis 
was  therefore  difpieafed  that  this  mark  of  dillindlion  ffiould 
have  been  obtained  for  his  difgraced  minifter.  Choify,  find- 
ing himfelf  flighted,  retired  to  a religious  feminary,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  a life  of  David,  and  a tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Pfalms.  Thefe  he  was  allowed  to  prefent  to 
his  fovereign,  whofe  fmiles  now  abundantly  repaid  him  fop 
paft  neglett.  He  was  immediately  elefted  a member  of  the 
French  academy  ; and  his  eulogy  on  the  death  of  cardinal 
de  Richelieu  in  1687  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  indeed 
a very  ufeful  member  of  that  fociety,  and  drew  up  a fort  of 
journal  of  all  that  paffed  at  its  meetings,  which  on  account 
of  the  anecdotes  that  were  interwoven  with  it,  was  not 
publifhed  by  the  academy,  though  it  was  printed  in  the  Opuf~ 
cities  of  the  abbe  d’Olivet  in  the  year  1754.  De  Choify  was 
chofen  in  1697  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  which  was 
the  higheft  poll  he  ever  obtained  in  the  church.  His  early 
adventures,  of  which  himfelf  was  affiamed,  precluded  him 
from  any  dillingui.ffied  ecclefiaftical  preferment.  Beiides  the 
life  of  David,  he  publifhed  lives  of  Solomon,  St.  Louis, 
and  of  feveral  of  the  French  monarchs  ; but  his  moft  confi- 
derable  work  was  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  in  eleven  vo- 
lumes, which  was  undertaken  at  the  defire  of  Boffuet ; and 
it  comprifed  the  moft  interefting  fads  of  general  hiftory, 
written  on  a pleafing  and  popular  plan.  His  laft  work, 
which  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  was  Memoirs  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  2 vols.  nmo.  This  has  been  reckoned  the 
moft  agreeable  of  his  writings.  His  ftyle  and  manner  were 
particularly  adapted  to  the  compohtion  of  memoirs;  yet  in 
ail  the  biographical  pieces  which  he  drew  up,  he  has  been 
charged  with  having  paid  too  little  regard  to  truth.  He 
publifhed  a tranflation  of  the  celebrated  “ Imitation  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  firft  edition  of  which  he  prefixed  a print  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  on  her  knees  before  a crucifix,  with 
the  following  infeription  : “ Hearken,  O daughter,  and  con- 
ilder  and  incline  thiiie  ear  : forget  alfo  thine  own  people, 
and  thy  father’s  houfe  ; fo  fhall  the  king  greatly  defire  thy 
beauty.”  The  text  was  in  the  fubfequent  editions  omitted. 
To  this  writer  has  been  aferibed  a licentious  work,  in  which 
his  own  gallantries  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  potntrayed; 
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it  is  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Countefs  des  Barras,  This  was 
not  printed  till  the  year  1736  ; but  the  abbe  de  Choify  died 
iu  1724,  after  completing  his  eightieth  year.  His  character 
could  not  command  th.e  refpect  of  the  really  wife,  nor  the 
eflimation  of  the  truly  virtuous.  After  he  had  reformed 
the  manners  of  his  youth,  which  cannot  be  too  feverely  re- 
probated, he  exhibited  thofe  fymptoms  of  frivolity  which 
were  highly  unbecoming  his  rank  and  dation  in  life.  He 
was  ncverthelefs  beloved,  on  account  of  his  difpolition, 
which  was  kind,  and  of  his  manners,  which  were  gentle, 
eafv,  arid  very  inlinnating.  Gen.  Biog.  Du  Frefnoy. 

Choisy,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne  ; 4 leagues  N.  of  Provins. 

Choisy -Bellegarde,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ef  the  Loiret  ; 4 leagues  W.  of  Moniargis. 

Choisy  le  Roy,  or  CHOisY-yD--<SV///e,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  didricl  of  Paris  j 6 
miles  S.  of  Paris. 

CPIOIX,  Port  a,  lies  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  Newfound- 
land, N.  by  W.  from  the  bay  of  Highgournachat,  and  S.E. 
from  point  Riche. 

Choix,  Old  Port  a,  a femicirrular  bay  on  the  N.W.  fide 
of  Newfoundland,  round  point  Riche  from  the  fouthward  ; 
the  N.W.  point  of  which  is  called  Point  Feirol.  Within 
this  point  are  feveral  iflands ; but  the  interior  bay  is 
fpacious. 

CHO-KE',  a town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet ; 145  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Lada. 

Choke -Weed,  in  Botany,  See  Orobanche. 

CHOLAGOGUE,  in  Medicine,  from  bile,  and  ’dyu, 
I impel,  a term  applied  by  the  older  writers  to  thofe  purga- 
tive drugs,  which  they  imagined  to  podefs  the  property  of 
a&ing  fpecifically  on  the  liver,  and  expelling  bile.  Thefe 
were  aloes,  fcammony,  black  hellebore,  &c.  Any  acrid  or 
draftic  cathartic  will,  by  its  flrong  ftimulus,  neetdarily  excite 
the  biliary  duds,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pancreas  and  the 
mucous  follicles,  which  line  the  intedines,  to  pour  out 
their  fluids.  See  Cathartic.  If  the  term  be  applicable 
to  any  medicine,  it  is  to  calomel,  which  appears  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  the  adion  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  liver,  and  of  inertafing  its  produdion  of  bile,  as  well  as 
of  enuilging  the  biliary  duels. 

CHOLALLAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  dates  near  the  mountain  of  Popccatepee,  in  Mexico. 
This,  and  the  date  Haexotzinco,  having,  with  the  adillance 
of  the  Tlafcalans,  fhaken  od  the  Mexican  yoke,  re-efta- 
blifhed  their  former  aridocratical  government. 

CHOLARGUS,  or  Colargos,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
borough  of  Greece,  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  Acaman- 
tide  tribe,  according  to  Stepb.  Byz.  and  Suidas. 

CHOLAWIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Minfk  ; 42  miles  S.E.  of  Minfk. 

CHOLBESINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Sogdiana,  fituated  near  the  Oxus. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Anatomy,  a term  derived  from 
X^i  bile,  and  I receive.  The  hepatic  duct,  having 

been  joined  by  the  cydic,  takes  the  name  of  duBns  communis 
choledochus,  and  proceeds  to  open  into  the  duodenum.  For 
a further  account  of  this  dud,  fee  Liver. 

CHOLELITHUS,  in  Medicine,  from  bile,  and 

Xifio?,  a Jlone,  a term  applied  to  the  concretions,  which  occur 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  duds.  See  Gall-Awc. 

CHOLER.  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA,  ptoxipa,  fometimes  written  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  morbus,  difeafe,  is  fo  called  from  bile ; 

the  leading  charader  of  the  difeafe  being  a copious  evacua- 
tion of  bilious  matter  both  by  vomiting  and  by  dock 


The  phenomena  of  cholera,  as  well  as  the  fuccefsful  mode 
of  treating  it,  have  been  well  known,  and  dcfcribi-d,  in  very 
fimilar  terms,  by  phyficians  from  the  earliett  dawn  to  the 
preRnt  times.  In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Arttaeus, 
Cclfus,  Sydenham,  and  Cullen,  we  trace  the  fame  opinions 
refpeding  the  dilorder,  and  the  fame  precepts  as  to  its  cure. 
The  attack  of  this  complaint  is  generally  hidden.  The 
bowels  are  feized  with  griping  pains,  and  the  iloo  s,  which 
are  at  firft  thin  and  watery,  as  in  a common  diarihoea,  are 
pafled  frequently  : the  Ifomach  is  feized  with  iicki-ieF,  aif- 
charges  its  contents,  and  rrjeds  what  is  f wallowed.  Iu  the 
courfe  of  a few  hours  the  matter  vomited,  as  well  as  that 
winch  is  difeharged  by  ftool,  appears  to  be  pure  bile,  and 
pades  off  both  ways  in  conllderable  quantities.  The  grip- 
ing pains  of  the  intedines  now  become  more  fevere,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  extraordinary  irritation  of  the  pafiing  bile, 
which  excites  them  to  partial  and  irregular  fpafmodic 
contractions.  Thefe  fpafms  are  often  commun'cated  to  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  and  generally  to  the  mulcles  of  the  lower 
extremities  ; fo  that  the  cramps  in  the  legs  become  very 
didrefiing.  The  domach  is  aifo  affeded  with  conllderable 
pain,  and  a fetile  of  great  heat,  in  conRquence  of  the  fame 
irritation  : there  is  ufually  great  third,  and  fometimes  a fe- 
vere  head-ach,  from  the  fympathy  of  the  head  with  the 
domach.  The  pulfe  becomes  fmali  and  frequent,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fkin  is  increafed.  A great  degree  of  debility, 
languor,  and  faintnefs,  amounting  even  to  iyncope,  fpeedily 
comes  on,  in  confequence  of  the  iudden  and  copious  evacua- 
tion of  the  fluids  ; fometimes  attended  with  a colliquative 
fweat,  colduefs  of  the  extremities,  “ and  fuch  like  lymp- 
toms,”  Sydenham  fays,  “ as  frighten  the  by-danders,  and 
kill  the  patient  in  24  hours.”  Syd.  fedl.  iv.  chap.  2.  In 
this  climate,  however,  though  the  powers  of  life  are  often  fo 
rapidly  reduced  by  an  attack  of  cholera,  as  to  excite  eon* 
fiderable  alarm  for  the  fafety  of  the  patient,  yet  it  feldom 
terminates  fatally.  Though  both  the  pulfe  and  refpiration 
are  hurried  and  irregular  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
yet,  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  there  is  no  proper 
pyrexia,  but  merely  a feverifhnefs  from  irritation,  as  thefe 
fymptoms  are  generally  removed  entirely  by  thofe  remedies 
which  quiet  the  fpafmodic  affedious  attendant  on  the  dif- 
eafe. 

It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  point  out  the  diagnofis  of  cho- 
lera, and  the  difeafes  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  it, 
fir.ee  the  difeharge  of  almod  pure  bile  by  vomiting  and  dool, 
fimultaneoufly  or  alternately,  is  not  obferved  in  any  other 
difeafe.  Vomiting  and  purging  do,  indeed,  frequently  oc- 
cur at  the  fame  time,  as  after  a furfeit,  or  taking  a large 
quantity  of  indigedible  food,  or  from  other  caufes  ; but  the 
matter  difeharged  is  not  bilious.  The  pradice,  however, 
mud  be  fimilar  in  both  ■ the  objed  being  to  get  rid  of  an 
irritating  matter  from  the  inteilinal  canal  in  both  cafes, 
which,  in  the  true  cholera,  is  bile,  in  the  other  indances  a mafs 
of  undigeded  aliment. 

The  true  cholera  occurs,  in  temperate  climates,  only  dur- 
ing the  hot  feafon.  Sydenham  remarks,  that  it  appears  as 
certainly  in  the  month  of  Augud,  as  fwallows  in  the  early 
fpring,  or  cuckows  at  the  approach  of  futnmer  ; and  that 
it  very  feldom  continues  longer  than  the  month  in  which  it 
began.  This  obfervation,  however,  does  not  accord  with 
the  experience  of  the  prefent  times.  Cholera  is  now  feen 
perhaps  more  frequently  in  September  than  in  Augud  ; and 
cafes  occalionally  occur,  though  it  be  not  epidemical,  con- 
fiderably  earlier  than  Augud  ; even  in  June  or  May.  Syden- 
ham feemed  to  confider  the  copious  ufe  of  the  fummer- 
fruits  as  the  general  caufe  of  cholera  ; although  the  obferva- 
tion which  he  has  made  upon  the  fubjed  is  inconfident  with 
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that  notion.  “ For  though  the  fame  caufes,”  he  remarks, 
“ wholly  remain,  fo  that  many  fhould  be  feized  with  this 
difeafe,  as  well  in  September  as  in  Auguft,  by  reafon  of 
eating  too  much  fruit,  yet  we  fee  the  fame  effeifl  does  not 
follow,”  Probably  this  notion,  which  is  dill  adopted  by 
many  practitioners,  originated  merely  from  the  concurrence 
of  the  leafon  of  the  difeafe,  with  that  of  the  ripening  of  fruit. 
But  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  hot  leafon  is  alfo  coin- 
cident ; that  in  all  hot  countries  the  bilious  fecretion  is 
u'ually  increafed,  and  thus  gives  rife  to  this  and  fimilar  dif- 
eafes  ; tl  at  in  this  climate  cholera  attacks  thofe  who  pro- 
cure much  fruit,  and  thofe  who  are  unable  to  procure  it,  in- 
difcriminately  ; and  that  the  d'forder  ceafed,  even  while  the 
fruit  remained  abundant,  according  to  Sydenham  ; there  can 
remain  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  heat  of  the  atmolphere 
which  produces  cholera.  Hence  it  is,  that  cholera  is  fome- 
times  moil  prevalent  in  Auguft,  fometimes  in  September, 
according  to  the  earlier  or  later  occurrence  of  a high  tempe- 
rature ; and  that  after  a few  hot  days,  even  in  May  or  June, 
a few  cafes  cf  the  difeafe  are  fometimes  obfc-rvtd  to  enfue. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that,  both  in  hot  climates, 
and  in  the  hot  feafons  of  mild  climates,  occafionai  falls  of 
rain  have  been  particularly  followed  by  an  epidemic  cholera. 
In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  of  the 
feafon  may  give  only  a predifpofition,  and  that  ceitain  in- 
gefta,  fudden  change  of  temperature,  or  other  caufcs  in 
this  ftate,  readily  excite  the  difeafe.  Hence  various  circum- 
ftances  are  enumerated  by  authors,  as  having  produced  cho- 
lera ; fuch  as  cold  drink,  draftic  purgatives,  acids,  fear,  &c. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  difeafe  conftantly  appears  during 
a hot  feafon,  of  fteady  temperature,  and  often  without  any 
obvious  change  or  error  in  the  diet  or  manner  ot  life. 

In  the  cure  of  cholera,  which  conftfts  in  the  production 
of  a large  quantity  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  its  neceftary 
paffage  through  the  alimentary  canal,  the  experience  of 
all  ages  wholly  concurs.  A fummary  of  this  experience  is 
given  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  fuch  confpicuous  terms,  that  we 
fliall  prefer  tranferibing  it. 

“ In  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  the  evacuation  of  the 
redundant  bile  is  to  be  favourrd  by  the  plentiful  exhibition 
of  mild  diluents,  both  given  by  the  mouth  and  injefrted  by 
the  anus  and  all  evacuant  medicines,  employed  in  either 
way,  are  not  only  fuperfiuous,  but  commonly  hurtful. 

“ When  the  redundant  bile  appears  to  be  fufficiently 
•wafhed  out,  and  even  before  that,  if  the  fpafmodic  affections 
©f  the  alimentary  canal  become  very  violent,  and  are  com- 
municated in  a confiderable  degree  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  or  when  a dangerous  debility  feems  to  be  induced, 
the  irritation  is  to  be  immediately  obviated  by  opiates,  in 
fufficiently  large  dofes,  but  in  fmall  bulk,  and  given  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  glyfter. 

“ Though  the  patient  be  in  this  manner  relieved,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  when  the  operation  ot  the  opium  is 
over,  the  difeafe  fliews  a tendency  to  return  • and,  for  at 
leaft  fome  days  after  the  firft  attack,  the  irritability  of  the 
inteftines,  and  their  difpofition  to  fail  into  painful  fpafmodic 
contractions,  feem  to  continue.  In  this  fituation,  the  repe- 
tition of  the  opiates,  for  perhaps  feveral  days,  may  come  to 
be  neceftary  ; and  as  the  debility  commonly  induced  by  the 
difeafe  favours  the  difpofition  to  fpafmodic  affections,  it  is 
often  ufeful  and  neceftary,  together  with  the  opiates,  to  em- 
ploy the  tonic  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark.”  Firft  Lines, 
§ 1462. 

Thus,  by  commencing  the  cure  with  the  free  ufe  of  di- 
luents, we  partly  contribute  to  the  expulfton  of  the  bilious 
Miatter,  and  partly  correct  its  acrimony.  To  employ  eva- 


euants,  as  Sydenham  quaintly  obferves,  is  to  increafe  the 
difturbance,  and,  as  it  were,  to  endeavour  to  quench  fire  by 
oil ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  commence  with  opiates,  is 
(hutting  up  the  enemy  in  the  bowels. 

Although  this  fimple  and  rational  practice  has  flood  the 
tell  of  experience  from  the  earlitil  date,  yet  other  modes 
have  been  occalionally  .reforted  to  as  auxiliary,  or  fuperfed- 
ing  it.  The  Columbo  root  has  been  employed,  it  is  faid,  with 
conliderable  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cholera.  Dr.  Percival, 
fpeaking  of  this  root,  fays,  “ in  the  cholera  morbus  it  al- 
leviates the  violent  tormina,  checks  the  purging  and  vomit- 
ing, corrects  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  in- 
ordinate motions  of  the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  ex- 
haufted  (Irength  of  the  patient.”  In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
adds,  that  an  eminent  fnrgeon,  who,  in  1 756,  had  the  care  of 
an  hofpital-fhip  in  the  Daft  Indies,  gave  the  Columbo-root  in 
that  climate  (in  the  dofeof  tialfa  drachm  or  more),  to  a great 
number  of  patients,  often  twenty  in  a day,  attacked  with 
this  difeafe.  " He  feldom  employed  any  means  to  promote 
the  difeharge  of  the  bile,  or  to  cleanfe  the  llomach  and  bowels, 
previous  to  its  exhibition  ; and  he  generally  found  that  it 
foon  ftopped  the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moll  fatal  fvmptom, 
and  that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly  yield- 
ed to  the  fame  remedy.  The  mortality  on  board  his  (hip, 
after  he  ufed  this  medicine,  was  remarkably  lefs  than  in  the 
other  (hips  of  the  fame  fleet.”  Percival’s  Effays  Med.  and 
Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  /.  We  have  feen  the  Columbo-root  re- 
main on  the  (lomach,  when  a'.moll  every  thing  elte  was  re- 
jected in  this  dilordcr;  but  we  think  alfo  that  we  have 
obferved  the  mifehiefs  lufpected  by  Sydenham  from  flop- 
ping the  evacuation  ; the  purging  has  affumed  the  form- 
of  dyfentery. 

Dr.  Douglas  (fee  Edin.  Med.  Effays,  vol.  v.  part  ii. 
p.  646.)  recommends  a fimple,  but,  he  affirms,  an  effica- 
cious remedy,  after  the  bile  has  been  conliderably  thrown 
off;  namely,  a decoction  of  oat-bread,  toafted  as  brown  as 
coflee,  but  not  burnt.  A copious  draught  of  this  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  he  fays,  in  fettling  the  naufea  and  vomit- 
ing. If  the  patient  is  greatly  exhaulled,  he  renders  it  more 
cordial  by  an  admixture  of  wine.  This,  Dr.  Douglas  re- 
marks, is  nearly  the  practice  of  Cellus,  who  recom- 
mends, firft,  repeated  draughts  of  warm  water  to  clear  the 
(lomach,  and  a little  after  that,  he  advifes  the  patient  to  take 
wine  and  water  mixed  with  polenta.  Now  this  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  barley,  fried  or  toafted  brown,  and  ground  to 
powder  ; it  was  an  ailringent,  and  good  for  a diarrhoea.  Dr. 
Douglas  fuppofes  that  wheaten  bread,  or  meal,  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  would  anfwer  every  puipofe. 

The  warm  bath,  or  warm  fomentations,  have  been  ufed 
with  advantage,  when  the  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  bowels 
were  fevere.  And  in  other  inftances  cold  drink  has  been 
given  with  beneficial  effects.  Dr.  Cleghorn  obferves,  (Obf. 
on  Difeafes  of  Minorca,  p.  224.)  “ the  Spanifh  phyficians 
have  often  affured  me,  that  they  found  nothing  more  bene- 
ficial in  violent  deplorable  choleras  than  drinking  of  cold 
water : which  practice  is  recommended  by  many  of  the 
ancients.”  Tnus  Aretteus  remarks,  “ Sin  autem  omnia  an- 
tiqua  ilercora  dejecta  fuerint,  et  biliofi  humores  tranfierint, 
biliofufque  vomitus  et  diilentio  adfit,  faftidium,  anxietas, 
virium  labefactio,  tunc  frigidae  aquae  cyathi  duo  aut  tres 
propinandi  funt  ad  ventris  altrictionem,  ut  retrogradus  hu- 
morum  curfus  cohibeatur,  atque  ftomachus  ardens  refrige- 
retur  ” 

CHOLET,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de~ 
partment  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrict  of  Beaupreau,  9 leagues  S.S.W.  of  An« 
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gers.  The  place  contains  4709  and  the  canton  15,090  in- 
habitants : the  territory  includes  34/-|  kiliometres  and  12 
communes.  N.  lat.  470  3'.  W.  long.  o°^gr. 

CHOLIMMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Greater  Armenia. 

CHOLLE',  a town  of  Afia,in  the  Palmyrene.  Ptolemy. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  according  to  Appian. 

Cholle,  Cape  de  la,  in  Geography,  the  mod  prominent 
part  of  thecoalt,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Corlica, 
between  the  gulf  of  Fiorerizo  to  the  S.E.  and  the  harbour 
of  Calvi  to  the  S.W. 

CHOLLIDAE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Greece, 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  Leontide  tribe.  Steph.  Byz. 

CHOLM,  or  Ivholm,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  P fit  of,  feated  on  the  river  Lovat,  and 
alfo  one  of  the  9 diftriefs  included  in  this  government ; 
180  miles  S.  of  Peterfburg.  N.  lat.  570.  E.  long. 
3C14.’. 

CHOLMADARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Afia,  in  the  Comagene,  feated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  N.E.  of  Samofata  and  near  it. 

CPIOLMOGORI,  or  Kolmogori,  in  Geography,  a 
town  and  diftridt  of  Ruflia  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
feated  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  Dwina  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Arch- 
angel. 

CHOLOBAPHIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a peculiar  kind  of  emerald 
which  was  inferior  to  many  others,  and  was  of  a colour  tend- 
ing to  yellow. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Romans  called  all  the  green  cryftals 
found  in  copper-mines  by  the  name  of  emeralds  ; for  they 
exprefs  in  their  deferiptions  all  the  defefls  we  find  in  thefe 
cryftals,  fuch  as  their  having  hairs,  or  fubftances  like  hairs, 
within,  as  alfo  falts,  and  the  like. 

CHOLOBETANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia,  in  Armenia. 

CHOLOE,  an  ancient  town  of  Pontus  Galaticus,  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

CHOLOMA,  or  Cholosis,  fignifies,  according  to  Ga- 
len, any  dilfortion  of  a member  or  depravation  of  it  with  re- 
fpedt  to  motion.  It  is  taken  alfo,  in  a particular  fenfe,  for 
halting  or  latnenefs  of  a leg,  arifing  from  luxation. 

CROLONG,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  Afia,  in  Thibet; 
57  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chao-mahing-Hotun. 

CHOLTITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ; 6 miles  N.  W.  of  Chrudim. 

CHOLUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
G reater  Armenia. 

CHOLULA,  in  Geography,  a ’town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Tlafcala,  which  formerly  formed  an  inde- 
pendent ltate.  It  was  held  by  the  people  of  Mexico  as 
a facred  fpot,  and  the  fandluary  of  the  gods,  with  a temple, 
in  which  they  offered  more  victims  than  in  that  of  Mexico  : 
5 leagues  from  Tl-ifcala.  The  treachery  of  the  Cholulans 
was  very  feverely  punifhed  by  Cortes,  when  he  took  poffef- 
fion  of  this  place  in  1519.  The  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans, 
under  the  direftion  of  their  commander,  fell  upon  the  multi- 
tude, and  fil  d the  ftreets  with  bloodfhed  and  death.  The 
temples  which  afforded  a retreat  to  the  prielfs,  and  fome  of 
the  leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  This  feene  of  horror  continued  two  days;  during 
which,  the  wretched  inhabitants  fuffered  all  that  the  deftruc- 
tive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  revenue  of  their 
Indian  allies,  could  inflid.  At  length  the  carnaae  ceafed, 
after  the  flaughter  of  6000  Cholulans,  without  the  bfs  of 
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a Angle  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  releafed  the  magiftrates, 
whom  he  had  previoufly  feized,  and  reproaching  them  bit- 
terly for  their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that  as  juftice 
was  now  appeafed,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required  them 
to  recal  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-eftablilh  order  in 
the  town.  Barthol.  de  las  Cafas  fays,  there  was  no  occafion 
for  this  maffacre,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty, 
perpetrated  merely  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  people  of  New 
Spain.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  exag- 
gerate. On  the  other  hand  Bern.  Diaz  afferts  that  the  firft 
miffionaries  fent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor,  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  trantadfion  ; and  having  examined 
the  prielfs  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a real 
confpiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  account 
given  by  Cortes  was  exadtly  true.  However  this  be,  the 
ieverity  of  the  punifhment  was  certainly  excefiive  and  atro- 
cious. Robertfon’s  Amer.  vol.  ii. 

CHOMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Lown  of  Afia  Minor  in 
.Lycia,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; which  had  been  epifcopal. — ■ 
Alfo,  the  name  of  a place  of  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
according  to  Paufanias. 

CHOMARA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Badlriana.  Ptol. 

CHOMASI,  a people  of  Badlriana,  mentioned  by  Mela 
and  Pliny. 

CHOMEL,  James  Francis,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Paris,  towards  the  end  ot  the  17th  century,  ftudied  medicine 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doftor,  in 
1708.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  foon  fo  far  diftin- 
guithed  himfelf  as  to  be  appointed  phyfician  and  counfellor 
to  the  king.  The  following  year  he  publithed,  “ Univerfse 
Medicinte  Theories  pars  prima,  feu  Phyfiologia,  ad  ufum 
fcholse  accommodata,”  i2mo. ; and  in  1734,  “Traitedes 
Eaux  Minerales,  Bams  et  Douches  de  Vichi,  i2mo.”  This 
work  paffed  through  feveral  editions.  To  that  of  the  year 
1738  the  author  added  a preliminary  difeourfe  on  mineral 
waters  in  general,  with  accounts  of  the  principal  of  the  me- 
dicinal waters  found  in  France.  His  elder  brother, 

Chomel,  Peter,  John  Baptiste  ftudied  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  do&or  there  in 
1697.  Applying  himfelf  more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of 
botany,  while  making  his  colledtion,  he  fent  his  oofervations 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  eledfedhim  one  of 
their  members.  He  was  alfo  chofen,  in  November  1738, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  the  following  year,  was 
re-eledled  but  died  in  June  1740.  Befides  his  “Memoirs” 
fentto  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  his  “Defence  of  Tourne- 
fort,”  publifhed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  he  publifhed 
“ Abrege  de  PHiftoire  des  Plantes  ufuelles,”  Paris,  1712, 
izmo.  This  was,  in  the  year  1715,  increafed  to  two,  and 
in  1730,  to  three  volumes  in  xemo.,  and  is  efteemed  an 
ufeful  manual. 

Chomel,  John  Baptiste,  Lewis,  his  fon,  educated 
alfo  at  Paris,  took  iiis  degree  of  dodtor  in  Medicine,  in  1 732. 
He  was  feveral  years  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
in  November  1754  was  chofen  dean  of  the  faculty.  He 
died  in  1765.  He  publifhed  in  1745,  “ An  Account  of  the 
Difeafe  then  epidemic  among  cattle,”  and  boafts  of  great  fuc- 
celsin  the  cure,  which  was  effedfed,  he  fays,  by  ufing  fetons, 
imbued  with  white  hellebore;  “ Differtation  hiftorique,  fur  la 
Mai  de  Gorge  Gangreneaux,  quia  regne  panne  les  Enfaus, 
en  1748  ihe  malignant  lore  throat,  firft  treated  of  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  about  ten  years  later  than  this 
period.  Chomel  recommends  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  blif- 
ters,  and  had  then  recourfe  to  cordials.  “ Effai  hiftorique  fur 
la  Medicine  en  France,”  ismo.  1762.  He  alfo  wrote,  “ Vie 
de  M.  Morin,”  and  “ Eloge  hiftorique  de  M.  Louis  Duret,” 
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which  were  publifhed  in  1765.  Eloy.  Di&.  Hid.  Haller 
Bib.  Bot. 

CHOMELIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Loire;  4^  leagues  N.  of  Le  Puy. 

CHOMER.  See  Coitus. 

CHOMERAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Privas ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Privas.  The  place 
contains  1566  and  the  canton  6423  inhabitants : the  territory 
includes  1 10  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

CHOMONCHOUAN,  a lake  of  Canada  ; 73  leagues 
N.W.  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  490  20'.  W.  long.  750  40'. 

CHOMSIC,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzcfc  : 56  miles  E.  of  Brzefc. 

CHONAD,  a town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  Ma- 
rofch,  the  fee  of  a biihop,  fuffragan  of  Colocza  ; 25  miles 
N.  of  Temefvar. 

C HON  At,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ada  Minor, 
in  Phrygia.  It  had  been  epifcopal  and  metropolitan. 

CHONAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere,  and  diftridl  of  Vienne;  13  miles  S. 
of  Vienne. 

CHOND,  a town  of  Arabia ; 190  miles  S.W.  of  Amen- 
zirtfdin. 

CHONDRILLA,  in  Botany,  (XovJpiAAn,  Diofeor.)  Linn. 
Gen.  910.  Schreb.  123  3.  Wiild.  T403.  Juff.  169.  Vent.  2. 
464  Gnert.91,3.  Condrihe  ; Lam.  Encyc.  Clafs  and  order, 
fyngenefia  polygam'ta  a quails.  Nat.  ord.  Compofita  femiflofeu * 
lofa,  Linn.  Cichoracea , Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  common  calycled,  cylindrical  ; feales  of 
the  cylinder  numerous,  paral'el,  linear,  equal  ; thofe  of  the 
bafe  few,  very  fhort.  Corolla  compound  uniform  ; florets  all 
ftrap-fhaped,  linear,  truncated-  four  or  five-toothed  ; herma- 
phrodite ones  very  numerous,  in  feveral  ranks.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  forming  a hollow 
cylinder.  Pifl-  Germ  fomewhat  egg-ftiaped  ; ftyle  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Peric. 
none,  except  the  permanent  common  calyx.  Seeds  ovate, 
comprtfled,  muricated;  down  capillary.  Rec.  naked. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  calycled.  Florets  in  many  ranks.  Seeds 
muricated  ; down  Ample. 

Sp.  1.  C.  juncea , Rufhy  gum-fuccory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
Gaert.  tab.  r^S.  fig.  6.  Jacq.  Auft.  5.  tab.  427.  Bauh.  pin. 
130.  (C.  viminea ; Bauh.  hilt.  2.  1021.  fig.  1.  Rai.  hid. 
223.)  “ Root-leaves  runcinate;  ftem-leaves  linear,  entire. ” 

Root  pertnnial.  Stem  two  or  th.ee  feet  high,  branched, 
ereft,  hard,  villous  near  the  bottom,  fmooth  and  ftriated 
above.  Flowers  yellow,  {lender,  like  thofe  of  lettuce, 
folitary  or  in  bunches,  ftffile  or  on  fhort  peduncles ; 
ftipes  of  the  down  long,  attenuated  above.  A native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  ripening  its 
feeds  in  September.  2.  C.  crepioides,  Murray  Svft.  Veg. 
713^  Mart.  Lam.  Willd.  (C.  juncea';  Linn.  Syfl.  Nat.  52-) 
“ Leaves  arrow-fhaped,  embracing  the  ftem  ; Item  Ample; 
flowers  nearly  feffile,  lateral.”  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  and 
half  high,  ftriated,  purple  at  the  bafe,  btfprinkled  with  a 
few  white  briities.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  turritis,  undi- 
vided, oblong,  rough  about  the  edge,  and  efpecially  about 
the  keel,  with  white  hairs,  glofiy  on  the  upper  furface  ; 
lower  ones  with  fmall  teeth.  Flowers  yellow,  purplilh  un- 
derneath, alternate,  on  a peduncle  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  with  one  or  two  braftes  ; calyx  ftriated,  befet  with 
black  tubercles  and  a white  briftle  ; calycle  very  lhort,  with 
awl-fhaped  permanent  leaflets.  It  may  perhaps  be  affoci- 
ated  with  the  genus  crepis.  Native  country  unknown. 
Such  is  the  defeription  of  this  plant  copied  verbatim  by  all 
recent  botanifts  from  the  Syftema  Natures  of  Linnaeus, 


where  it  unaccountably  appears  underthe  name  of  juncea  to 
the  total  exclufion  of  the  well-known  original  juncea  of  the 
Species  Plantarum.  No  one  fince  Linnaeus  appears  to  have 
feen  even  a dried  fpecimen  ; and  as  it  is  not  known  whence 
it  came,  or  whither  it  is  gone,  it  mufi.  furely  be  coniidered  as 
a vagabond  of  very  dubious  character.  3.  C.  nudicatdis , 
Linn.  Mant.  2.  Mart.  Lam.  Wiild.  ( Ladluca  nudicaulis ; 
Murr.  in  Comment,  gott.  1772.  tab.  4.)  “ Stem  nearly 

naked  ; flowers  panicled.”  Stems  few,  a foot  high,  pani- 
cled,  ftraight,  cylindrical,  glofiy,  furnifned  with  a fmall  leaf 
or  two.  Root  leaves  runcinate,  obtufe  at  the  end,  ciliated 
with  fmall  teeth.  Flowers  pale  yellow;  calyx  eight-leaved, 
glofiy,  imbricated  below  with  a few  caducous  leaflets  ; ray 
confiding  of  about  twenty-four  florets;  aifk  compofed  of 
Ryles  refembling  the  florets  in  colour ; down  feffile.  Seeds 
black.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  not  of  North 
America  or  of  Egypt,  as  Linnaeus  fuppofed. 

Obf.  La  Marck  has  included  in  his  chondrilla  the  whole 
Linnaean  genus  prenanthes,  and  has  divided  it  into  two  fec- 
tions.  1.  With  florets  in  feveral  ranks,  comprehending  the 
three  preceding  fpecies  with  the  crepis  pulchra  of  Linnaeus, 
which,  he  fays,  cannot  be  a crepis,  as  its  calycle  confifts  of 
clofe  feales.  2.  With  florets  in  a Angle  rank,  the  prenan- 
thes of  Linnaeus.  The  only  point  at  iftue  is,  therefore,  whe- 
ther a difference  in  the  number  of  ranks  in  the  florets  of  the 
ray  be  fufficient  to  conftitute  a generic  character ; for  it  is 
evidently  of  no  confequenee  whether  the  down  be  ft ipitated 
or  fefiile.  We  (hall  adhere  to  the  Linnaean  diftribution. 
See  Prenanthes. 

Chondrilla,  Jlcida  tragonopoides  4 Bocc.  Sic.  SeeScoR- 
zonera  refedifolia,  Linn.  Sonchus  chrondrilloldes , Willd. 

Chondrilla  tingitana  ; Herm.  Lugbd.  SeeSccRZONE- 
ra  ilngitana , Linn.  Sonchus,  Lam. 

Chondrilla  palujlrls  longlfolia ; Rai  Supp.  See  Son- 
chus marltlma. 

Chondrilla  lutea;  Banh.hift.  See  Sonchus  tenuiffimus. 

Chondrilla  vifeefa  humilis  ; Bauh.  pin.  See  Lactuca 
fallgna. 

Chondrilla  carulea  lailfolla,  and  carulea  altera  ; Bauh. 
pin.  See  Sonchus  perennls. 

Chondrilla  angujllfllmo  folio ; Juff.  Aft.  1709.  See 
Prenanthes  tenuifolia. 

Chondrilla  viminea  vifeofa  monfpeliaca  ; Bauh.  pin.  and 
vlfcofa  caule folds  olduBo.  See  Prenanthes  viminea . 

Chondrilla Bauh. pin. altera , Diofcorides, 

Colphyt. pufilla  marina,  Lob.  ic.  SeeLEONTODON  bul- 

bofum.  Hieracium  bulbofum,  Wiiid. 

Chondrilla  hicracil  folio  annua  ; Tourn.  See  Crepis 
pulchra , Linn.  Prenanthes  hieracitolia,  Wiild. 

Chondrilla  minima  repens ; Shaw’s  Travels.  See  Pre- 
nanthes farmentofa. 

Chrondrilla  orient  alls  cichorii  fylvejlris  folio  ; To  u 1 n . 
See  Prenanthes  chryfanfolia. 

Chrondrilla  purpurafeens  feetida ; Bauh.  pin.  See 
Crepis  feetida. 

Chondrilla  verrucaria ; Bauh.  pin.  See  Lapsana 
zacintha,  Linn.  Zacintha  verrucofa,  Gaert. 

Chondrilla  carulea  cyani  capitulo ; Bauh.  pin.  See 
Catananche  carulea. 

Chondrilla  cyanoicles  lutea;  Bocc.  muf.  Bar.  ic.  See 
Catananche  lutea. 

Chondrilla  ; zeylanica  ; Burm.  zeyl.  See  Cacalia  fon~ 
chifolia. 

Chondrilla  hulhofa fyriaca  ; Bauh.  pin.  SeeERiGERON 
tulerofum. 

Chondrilla  folds  angufis  ad  oras  puiBatis ; Plum.  S.p. 
See  Pectis punftata. 

Chondrilla 
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Chondrilla  follls  laciniatis  ; Bauh.  pin.  Sec  CentAU- 

rea  crapina. 

Chondrilla  Jpecies  elegans  ; Cluf.  hilt.  See  CiChorium 
JpinoJum. 

Chondrilla  crctice  nomine  niijfa  ; Bauh.  hilt.  See  Tra- 
gopogon  picrioides,  Linn.  Arnopogon  picrioides,  Willd. 

Chondrilla  Jpecies  tertia ; Dod.  pomp.  See  Cata- 
n AN che  caruleci. 

CHONDROGLOSSUS,  in  Anatomy , a name  applied, 
by  Aibinus,  and  fome  other  anatomilts,  to  a few  fibres  of  the 
hyogloffus  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  cornus  minus  of  the 
os  hyoides.  See  Tongue. 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  Ichthyology , the  fixth,  or 
la  ft  order  cl  fifties,  in  the  Linntean  fyftem.  All  fifties  that 
have  the  gills  cartilaginous  are  comprehended  under  this 
•order  ; as  acipenfer  (iturgeon),  chimera  fqualus  ( fhark ) , prijlis 
(faw-fiih),  raja  (ray),  and  petromyzon  (lamprey).  See  article 
Ichthyology. 

The  word  is  derived,  by  Artedi  and  others,  from 
a cartilage , and  'crtpuyiov,  a wing  or  fin , and  may  therefore  be 
underftood  as  comprehending  all  fifties  that  have  a carti- 
laginous inftead  of  bony  fkeleton.  The  French  term  chon- 
droptetygiens  applies  precifely  to  this  description  of  fifhes  in 
the  latter  feme. 

CHONDROS,  in  Ancient  Medical  Writers,  the  fame  a# 
nlica.  It  figniiies  alfo  lome  grumous  concretion,  as  of 
maftich,  or  frankincenfe.  It  is,  befides,  the  Greek  word  for 
a cartilage. 

CHONDROSYNDESMUS,  fignines  a cartilaginous 
ligament.  The  word  is  derived  from  ^ovSpoj,  a cartilage,  and 
ff-jvSsir/xoc,  a ligament. 

CHONE,  or  Chonis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
the  Oenotrians  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  a country  of  the  fame 
name,  near  the  territory  of  Crotona. 

CHONG,  the  name  of  a fpirituous  liquor,  fimilar  to 
whifky,  extracted  in  Bootan  from  grain.  It  is  (lightly  acid 
and  fpirituous,  and  extemporaneoufiy  prepared  by  the  in'u- 
lVon  of  a mafs  of  grain  in  a Hate  of  fermentation.  Capt. 
Turner,  in  his  Embaffy  to  Tibet  (p.  24,  & c ) has  detailed 
the  procefs  employed  in  the  preparation  of  it.  Wheat,  rice, 
barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  indiferiminately  made  life 
of  for  this  purpofe.  To  a given  quantity  of  grain  is  added 
rather  more  water  than  will  completely  cover  it,  and  the 
mixture  is  placed  over  a flow  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil ; it  is 
then  taken  up,  and  the  water  drained  from  the  grain,  which 
is  fpread  abroad  upon  mats,  or  coai  fe  cloths,  to  cool.  When 
it  is  cold,  a ball  of  the  compolition,  here  called  “ Bakka,” 
(which  is  the  bloffom  of  the  Cacalia  faracenica  Linnsei,  col- 
ltfted  and  rolled  together  in  fmall  balls),  is  crumbled,  and 
ftrewed  over  the  grain,  and  both  are  well  mixed  together. 
The  ufual  proportion  is  a ball  of  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  to  two 
pounds  of  grain.  The  grain  thus  prepared  is  put  into 
bafkets  lined  with  leaves,  and  preifed  down  with  the  hand 
lliginly,  to  draw  off  the  fiiperfiuous  moilture.  It  is  then 
covered  with  leaves  and  cloths,  to  defend  it  from  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  put  in  a place  of  moderate  wa-mth,  where  it  is 
buffered  to  ftand  three  days.  It  is  afterwards  depofited  in 
dry  earthen  jars ; a little  cold  water  is  fprir.kled  upon  the  top 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a tea-cup  full  to  a gallon  of  grain  ; 
the  veffel  is  then  covered  clofe,  and  the  cafe  fortified  with 
fome  ltrong  compoft,  or  ftiff  clay.  It  remains  thus  at  lead 
1 o days,  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe  ; and,  if  it  be  buffered  to  con- 
tinue longer,  it  always  improves  by  age. 

To  make  the  chong,  when  required,  they  put  a quantity  of 
the  fermented  mafs  into  fome  capacious  veffel,  pouring  boil- 
jag  water  upon  it,  fufficient  completely  to  cover  it,  and 
during  the  whole  well  together.  A ihort  time  is  fufficient 


for  it  to  digeft ; a fmall  wicker  bafket  is  then  thrufl  down 
in  the  centre,  and  the  infuiion,  called  Chong,  immediately 
drains  through,  and  occupies  the  vacant  fpace.  This  liquor 
is,  at  entertainments,  expeditioufly  dillributed  to  the  guellsj 
the  fegment  of  a gourd,  faftened  upon  a ftaff,  ferving  the 
purpofe  of  a ladle.  Each  perfon  holds  a (hallow  wooden 
cup  upon  the  points  cf  his  fingers,  for  its  reception,  and  is 
feldom  fatisfied  with  one  fupply.  This  liquor,  which  is 
{lightly  acid,  and  without  any  powerful  fpirit,  furnil’nes  a 
grateful  beverage  ; and  it  is  ufuaily  drank  warm.  From 
chong  an  ardent  fpirit  is  obtained  by  dilliliation  ; this  fpirit 
is  denominated  “ Arra  it  is  fiery,  and  powerfully  ine- 
briating. 

CHONG-TCHEOU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  ill 
the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 25  miles  S.W.  of  Ou-tcheou. 

CHONNAMAGARA,  or  Chonnabarara,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges. 
Ptolemy.  ' • 

CHONOS,<§r;///’o/',  in  Geography,  or  the  archipelago  of  Guay- 
tecas,  lies  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Chili,  in  the  fouthern  Pacific  Ocean.  The  mid  remarkable 
ifland  in  it  is  that  of  Chiloe,  which  fee.  The  iflands,  called 
Chonos,  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  ufe  the  falted  flefh  of 
the  fpecies  of  feal,  called  the  fea-wolf,  as  common  food. 
To  the  fouth  of  Chiloe  and  the  archipelago  ; f Chonos  is  the 
peninfula  of  the  three  mountains,  followed  by  three  confidtr- 
able  iflands,  that  of  Campana,  lat.  48®  to  490  20',  explored 
by  Malefperia  ; that  of  Madre  de  Dios  ; and  that  of  St. 
Francis,  by  fome  called  Roca  Partida.  The  rigour  of  the 
ciimate  renders  thefe  iflands  of  little  importance. 

CHOOK-TCHOO,  ill  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands,  under  the  lee  of  which  the  (hips  of  the  embaffy  to 
China  came  to  anchor,  in  12  fathoms  water,  on  a muddy 
bottom.  N.  lat.  210  55'.  E.  long.  ijj°  44'.  See  La- 
dronf.s. 

CHOOZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  diftriCt  of  Rocroy. 

CHOP-CHURCH,  or  Church-chopper,  in  Law,  a 
name,  or  rather  nick-name,  given  to  parfons,  who  make  a 
praCtice  of  exchanging  benefices. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  ffatute  of  King  Henry 
VI.,  as  a lawful  trade,  or  occupation  ; and  fome  of  the 
judges  fay,  it  was  a good  addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it 
was  no  occupation,  but  oniy  a thing  permiflible  by  law. 

CHOPER,  or  Khoper,  in  Geography , a river  of 
Afiatic  Ruflia,  which  runs'into  the  Don,  near  Choperfkaia. 

CHOPERSK,  or  Khopersk,  formerly  Navokkopejk, 
a town  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Saratoff, 
feated  on  the  Choper  ; and  one  of  the  u diffridts  of  the 
government  : 140  miles  W.  of  Saratof,  and  6^8  S S.E.  cf 
Peterfburg 

CHQPERSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cofiacs,  on  the  Don  : 191  miles  N.E.  of 
Afoph,  and  60  foutli  weft  of  Archadinfkaia. 

CHOPIN,  Rene,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French  law- 
yer, born  in  Anjou,  in  1537.  He  was  fora  confiderabie  time 
a pleadtr  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ana  at  length  re- 
tired, when  he  was  confuited  in  every  difficult  cafe  in  the 
law.  He  published  many  works,  which  have  been  collected 
in  fix  volumes  folio.  His  Latin  ftyle  is  concife,  but  often 
obfeure.  The  belt  of  his  production’s  was  on  the  “ Cuftom 
of  Anjou,”  on  account  of  which  the  city  of  Angers  granted 
him  the  honours  and  title  of  flieriff  of  their  city.  In  the 
year  1594  he  was  fentenced  to  bamfhment  for  his  adherence 
to  the  league,  but  the  fentence  was  not  executed  on  him. 
The  day  on  which  Henry  IV.  entered  Paris,  Chopin’s  wife 
went  mad  through  party  rage.  He  commonly  ltudied  lying 
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on  the  ground  with  his  hooks  about  hjm.  He  was  affiicled 
with  tlie  (lone,  and  died  under  an,  operation  in  1606. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopin e,  a French  and  Scotch  liquid 
meafnre,  containing  half  their.pint. 

CHOPS,  ’The,  in  G-'ography.  See  S WAN  If  and. 

CHOPTANK,  a large  navigable  river  of  America,  on 
the  eallern  fhore  of  Maryland,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
Chefapeak  bay. 

CHOQUE-Bay,  lies  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  ifiand  of 
St.  Lucia,  between  Gros  Met  bay  on  the  N.  and  Carenage 
bay  to  the  S. 

CHORA,  in  Ancient  Geography*  a place  of  Thrace  on 
the  Euxine  fea,  at  a ftnall  diftance  N.E.  of  Mauron-Tichos 
and  near  Ganos — Alfo,  a place  of  Gaul,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  (la  Cure)  bet’.ven  Avalon  and  Auxerre.  The 
ahbe  le  Beuf  fuppofed  it  to  be  C rev  ant : but  M.  d’Anville 
places  it  on  the  confines  of  the  diocefe  of  Auxerre,  on  the 
fide  of  Autun,  in  the  lituation  of  a farm  which  now  bears 
this  name.  Sanfon  has  confounded  it  with  Corbeil.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  in  the  following  terms  : 
“ praefcftus  Sarmatorum  gentilium  a Chora  Pariiios  ufque.” 

CHORAGIUM,  in  Antiquity,  was  uftd  to  denote  the 
funeral  of  a young  unmarried  woman. 

Some  think  it  fhould  be  written  coragium,  from  kocy,,  paella, 
and  ayo,  duco.  But  Pit  ileus  choofes  rather  to  derive  it  from 
chorus  ; becaufe  a chorus  or  company  of  virgins  always  at- 
tended ftich  funerals. 

Choragium  fignified  alfo  the  tiring  or  drefiing-room 
belonging  to  the  ilage  ; and  fometimes  was  taken  for  the 
drefs  itfelf. 

CHORAGUS,  in  Antiquity,  he  who  had  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  chorus,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  take  care 
they  obferved  the  rules  of  the  mufic,  and  performed  their 
parts  with  decorum. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  mailer  of  the  chorus,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  poet,  to  exercife  the  adlors  for  a long  time 
before  the  reprefentation  of  the  piece.  He  beat  the  mea- 
fure  with  his  feet,  his  hands,  or  by  other  means  which 
might  give  the  movement  to  the  performers  in  the  chorus, 
who  were  attentive  to  his  geflures.  It  was  alfo  his  duty, 
not  only  to  guide  the  voices  of  thofe  who  were  under  his 
direflion  ; but  he  gave  them  leffons  in  the  two  kinds  of 
dances  which  were  adapted  to  the  theatre.  See  Dance. 

Choragi  were  likewife  certain  Athenian  citizens  chofen 
annually,  who  were  obliged  to  he  at  the  expcnce  of 
players,  fingers,  dancers,  and  muficians,  as  often  as  there 
was  occalion,  at  the  celebration  of  their  public  feilivals  on 
occalion  of  the  greater  Dionyfia,  or  feilivals  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  when 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  exhibited  in  the  theatre  ; and 
hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  with  flutes,  were 
chaunted  by  the  chorus  in  the  Odeum.  Each  of  the  ten 
Athenian  tribes  appointed  a choragus  to  lead  his  chorus,  who 
was  to  be  at  ltail  40  years  of  age,  and  whofe  province  it 
was  to  choofe  the  performance  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
exhibition  by  previous  initru&ion.  With  this  view  the  cho- 
ragus for  tome  months  previous  to  the  feilivals  took  the  per- 
formers, that  they  might  be  duly  inflrmfled,  into  his  houfe,and 
provided  for  their  fupport ; fo  that  it  was  an  office  of  great 
txpence.  At  the  feltival  he  appeared,  as  well  as  his  follow- 
ers, with  a gilt  crown,  and  a magnificent  robe.  Thefe 
fumflions,  confecrated  by  religion,  were  flill  farther  ennobled 
by  the  example  of  Ariltides,  Epaminondas,  and  the  greatell 
men,  who  deemed  it  an  honour  to  difeharge  them  ; but 
they  were  fo  expenfive,  that  many  citizens  declined  the 
dangerous  honour  of  facrificing  part  of  their  fortunes  to 
the  precarious  hope  of  rifing  by  this  means,  to  the  firft  offi- 
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■ecs  of  magi  ft  racy.  Sometimes  a tvjhe,  was rp table  tp  finfha 
choragus  ; anti  in-this  cafe  the  (Lite  took  upon,  it  fell  the  ex- 
pence. ordered  two  citizens  conjointly  to  fupport  the  bur- 
then,  or  permitted  the.t»h(>yagus  of  one  tribe  to  conduct  -the 
chorus  of  another.  When  the  fell  jyal;  drew,  tjf  ar,  an  epjujou# 
contention  arofe  among  the  cbpr.agi,  which  fojpett.mes  pro- 
ceeded to  great  violence,  each  {laving  to  excel  his  com- 
petitors; and  even  intrigues  and  corruption  were  .fomeiinjcs 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  the  vidlory.  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed to  decree  the  prize,  which  fometime6  was  a tripod 
carefully  confecrated  by  the  victorious  tribe,  either  in  a 
temple,  or  in  an  edifice  erefted  on  the  occafion.  The  peo- 
ple waited  the  decifion  of  the  conteil  with  the  fame  anxiety, 
and  the  fame  tumult,  as  if  their  moll  important  iuterefts 
were  the  obje&s  of  dilcufiion.  The  glory  refulting  from 
the  victory  was  fliared  between  the  triumphant  chorus,  the 
tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  the  choragus  who  was  at  Us 
head,  and  the  mailers  who,  under  his  direction,  had  given 
the  preparatory  leffons.  During  the  feilivals  the  laws  de- 
clared the  perfons  of  the  choragi  and  the  aCtors  inviolable. 
To  the  expense  that  preceded  the  conteil,  were  added  the 
difburfements  that  followed  the  viClory  ; there  lliil  remained 
for  the  choragus  the  charge  of  dedicating  the  tripod  he  had 
won,  and  probably  of  ercCting  a little  tdifice,  or  temple, 
in  which  it  was  to  be  placed.  The  tripod,  thus  won  and  pre- 
ferved,  and  dedicated,  became  a family  honour,  and  was 
appealed  to  as  an  authentic  teftimony  of  the  merit  and  virtue 
of  the  perfon  who  obtained  it.  The  cnoragic  temples  and 
tripods  were  numerous  at  Athens. 

CHORAIC  mufic,  a fort  of  mufic  proper  for  dancing, 
by  the  variety  of  its  different  motions. 

CHORAL,  fignifies  any  perfon  that,  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times  admitted  to  fit 
and  ferve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale  in  his  Hiltory  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  fays,  that 
there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  fix  vicars  choral  belong- 
ing to  that  church. 

Choral  fervice.  The  difference  between  cathedral  or 
choral  fervice  and  parochial,  confifts  in  the  choir  of  cathedrals 
chanting  the  pfalms,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  in  4 parts, 
antiphonally,  inftead  of  the  minifter  and  the  clerk  and  con- 
gregation, as  in  parifh  churches,  reading  them  verfe  for  verfe 
without  mufic.  The  refponfes  are  chanted  in  cathedrals, 
and  the  Te  Deum , Jubilate , Magnifcat,  acd  Nuuc  dimittis , are 
either  chanted  like  the  pfalms,  or  fling  to  meafured  and  ela- 
borate mufic,  under  the  title  of  Choral  Service.  See  Ca- 
thedral Service,  Choral  Service  and  Chapel  Efa - 
bl foment. 

CHORAMNEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a favage  people 
of  Afia,  in  Pcriia,  who,  according  to  a paiTage  of  Ctefias, 
cited  by  Steph.  Byz.,  ran  fo  fvviftly  that  they  were  able  to 
overtake  a flag, 

CHORAN-KIAMEN,  in  Geography,  a port  of  Ciiinefe 
Tartary  ; 20  miles  W.  S . W.  of  Nimgouta. 

CHORASAN.  See  Korasan. 

CHORASMEI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  and  placed  in  Afia.  They  occupied  the 
territory  to  the  north  and  eafl  of  Parthia,  and  extended 
themfelves,  according  toPtokmy,  to  Sogdiana.  Accordingly 
they  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Aces,  and  of  the 
plain  through  which  this  river  flowed.  They  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  mountains,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  they  were 
not  very  remote  from  the  Badlriansand  Sogdians. 

CHORASMENI,  a people  of  Afia,  mentioned  by  Ar- 
rian, who  places  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country 
of  the  Arnazons  and  of  the  Colchide  territory. 

CHORASMIA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Sogdiana,  ac^ 
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cording  to  Ptolemy,  whofe  fituation  he  affigns  near  to  that 
of  the  jVfaffagetse. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  E.  of  the  Par- 
tisans. Steph.  Byz. 

CHORAULES,  Lat.  A minftrel. 

CHO RAULISTRIA,  Lat.  A female  minftrel. 
CHORAZIN,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Paleftine, 
in  Galilee,  which  our  bleffed  Lord  deplores  for  incredulity, 
(Matth.  xii.  22.)  Dr.  Lightfoot  exprefTes  his  furprize  how 
fuch  a woe  (houldbedenouncedagainft  it,  when  wedonot  read, 
in  the  whole  NewTeft  ament,  that  our  Lord  had  ever  been  there  ; 
however  we  read  that  he  had  frequently  been  at  Bethfaida  and 
Capernaum.  Now,  Chorazin  being  placed  by  Dr.  Light- 
foot  between  thefe  two  towns,  and  being,  according  to  St. 
Jerome,  but  two  miles  diftant  from  Capernaum,  and  in  many 
maps  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Bethfaida,  and  it  being  ex- 
prefsly  faid  “ that  mighty  works  were  done  in  her,”  Chrift 
mull,  without  doubt,  have  been  often  there. 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a (lender  rope  or 
cordage.  The  word  is  formed  of  chorda , and  that  from 
XopSn,  a gut ; whereof  firings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  Anatomy.  See  Chorda. 

Chord,  Chorda,  in  Geometry,  a right  line  connecting 
the  two  extremes  of  an  arc.  Or,  it  is  a right  line,  termi- 
nated at  each  extreme  in  the  circumference  of  a circle,  with- 
out palling  through  the  centre ; and  dividing  the  circle  into 
two  unequal  parts,  called  fegments.  Such  is  the  line  AB, 
Plate  III.  Geometry,  Jig.  43. 

Chord  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  is  the  chord  that  fub- 
tends  the  reft  of  the  arc  ; or  fo  much  as  makes  up  the  arc  a 
femicircle. 

The  chord  is  perpendicular  to  a line  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  to  the  middle  of  the  arc,  as  CE  ; and  has 
the  fame  difpofition  to  it,  as  the  chord,  or  firing  of  a bow, 
has  to  the  arrow  : which  occafioned  the  ancient  geometri- 
cians to  call  this  line  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  the  other  the 
fagitta,  or  arrow,  the  former  of  which  names  is  Hill  conti- 
nued, though  the  latter  is  difufed.  What  the  ancients  called 
fagitta , is  now  termed  the  verfed  fine. 

Half  the  chord  of  the  double  arc  BD,  is  what  we  now 
call  the  right  fine  ■ and  the  excels  of  the  radius  beyond  the 
chord  DE,  the  verfed  fine. 

The  chord  of  an  angle,  and  the  chord  of  its  complement 
to  a whole  circle,  are  the  fame  thing  ; the  chord  of  fifty  de- 
grees is  alfo  the  chord  of  310. 

It  is  demonftrated,  in  geometry,  that  the  radius  CE,  bi- 
fe&ing  the  chord  BA  in  D,  does  alfo  bifecl  the  arc  in  E, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord  AB,  and.  ’■dice  ve  rfd:  and 
again,  if  the  right  line  NE  bifedt  the  chord  AB,  and  be 
perpendicular  to  it ; that  it  paffes  through  the  centre,  and 
does  bifedt  both  the  arch  AEB,  and  the  circle  ANB. 

Hence  we  derive  feveral  ufeful  corollaries  : as,  1.  To  di- 
vide a given  arc  AB  into  two  equal  parts;  draw  a perpen- 
dicular to  the  middle  point  D of  the  chord  AB  ; this  bifedts 
the  given  arc  AB. 

2.  To  deferibe  a circle,  that  fhall  pafs  through  any  three 
points,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  44.  From  A and  C deferibe  arcs  in- 
terfering in  D and  E ; and  alfo  others,  G and  H,  from  C 
and  B : draw  the  right  lines  DE  and  GH  ; the  point  of  in- 
terfedtion  I,  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  be  deferibed 
through  A,  B,  and  ((. 

Demonfiration.  For  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  are  in  the 
periphery  ot  fome  circle ; and  therefore  the  lines  A C and 
C B are  chords,  but  E D is  perpendicular  to  A C,  and 
GH  to  BC;  ED  bifefts  AC,  and  GH  bifedfts  BC; 
whereof  each  paffes  through  the  centre.  Now  as  DE  and 
G H only  mterfeef  in  I ; I will  be  the  centre  of  a circle, 
faffing  through  the  given  points.  A,  C,  and  B.  Hence, 


affuming  three  points  in  the  periphery,  or  arc,  of  any  circle, 
the  centre  may  be  found,  and  the  given  arc  completed ; 
hence,  alfo,  if  three  points  'of  one  periphery  do  agree  or 
coincide  with  three  points  of  another  ; the  whole  periphe- 
ries agree,  and  therefore  the  circles  are  equal. 

And  hence,  laftly,  every  triangle  may  be  inferibed  in  acircle. 

The  chord  of  an  arc  AB  (fig.  4.3  • ) and  the  radius  CE, 
being  given  ; to  find  the  chord  of  the  half -arc  A E.  From 
the  fquare  of  the  radius  C Eg  fubtraft  the  fquare  of  half 
the  given  chord  A D,  the  remainder  is  the  fquare  of  DC; 
from  which,  extradl  the  fquare  root  ; and  then  D C fub- 
tradfed  from  the  radius  EC,  leaves  D E.  Add  the 
fquares  of  A D,  and  E O ; the  fum  is  the  fquare  of  AE  : 
whence,  the  root  being  extradfed,  we  have  the  chord  of  the 
half-arc  A E. 

Chords,  line  of,  is  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fedlor  and 
plain  fca'e.  See  its  defeription  and  ufe  under  Sector  and 
Plain  Scale.  See  alfo  Sine. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  in  Mufic , denote  the  firings,  or 
lines,  by  whofe  vibrations  the  fenfation  ot  found  is  excited  ; 
and  by  whofe  divifions  the  feveral  degrees  of  tune  are  de- 
termined. They  are  called  cords,  or  chords,  from  the  Greek 
a name  which  the  phyficians  give  to  the  inteftines  ; 
in  regard  the  firings  of  mufical  inftruments  are  ordinarily 
made  of  guts  : though  others  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron  wire  ; 
as  thofe  of  fpinets,  harpfichords,  &c.  See  String. 

Chords  of  gold  wire  in  harpfichords,  yield  a found  almoft; 
twice  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  brafs ; chords,  or  firings,  of  fteel, 
yield  a feebler  found  than  thofe  of  brafs  ; as  being  both  lefs 
heavy,  and  lefs  duttile. 

Mr.  Penault  obferves,  that  of  late  they  have  invented  a 
way  of  changing  the  chords,  to  render  the  found  (Longer, 
without  altering  the  tone. 

The  fixth  chord  of  bafs  viols,  and  the  tenth  of  large  the- 
orbos, confift  of  fifty  threads,  or  guts  ; there  are  fome  of 
them  a hundred  feet  long  twilled  and  polifhed  with  equife- 
tum,  or  horfe-tail. 

Chords,  for  th?  divifion  of,  fo  as  to  conjlitate  any  given  in- 
terval, the  rules  are  as  follow  : 1.  To  affign  fuch part  of  a 

chord  A B,  as Jhall  confiitute  any  concord,  v.  g.  a fifth,  or  any 
other  interval,  with  the  whole. 

Divide  A B into  as  many  part*-',  as  the  greateft  number  of 
the  interval  has  units ; v.  g.  the 
fifth  being  2 : 3,  the  line  is  di-  C 

vided  into  3 Of  thefe  take  as  A | | B 

many  of  the  leffer  number,  v.  g.  123 

2 = AC;  then  is  A C the  part 

fought  ; that  is,  two  lines,  whofe  lengths  are  to  each  other 
as  A B to  AC,  make  a fifth. 

Hence,  if  it  be  required  to  find  feveral  different  fedtions 
of  the  line  AB,  v.  g.  fuch  as  fhall  be  8ve,  fifth,  and  jd  g : 
reduce  the  given  ratios  1:2,  2:3,  and  4:5,  to  one  fun- 
damental ; the  feries  becomes  30,  24,  20  : 15.  The  fun- 
damental is  30,  and  the  fedlions  (ought  are  24,  the  third  g ; 
20,  the  fifth  ; and  15,  theodtave. 

2.  To  find  feveral fedions  of  a line  AB,  that  from  the  leafi, 
gradually  to  the  whole,  Jhall  contain  a given  fenes  of  intervals 
in  any  given  order  ; viz.  fo  that  the  Lull  to  the  next  greater 
contains  a third  g ; that  to  the  next  greater,  a fifth  ; and 
that  to  the  whole,  an  odlpve. 

Reduce  the  three  ratios  4 : y,  2 : 3,  1 : 2,  to  one  feries; 
hence  we  have  8 : 10  : 

15  130:  divide  the  line 
into  the  number  of  parts 
of  the  greateft  extreme 
of  the  (erics  ; viz.  30, 
we  have  thd  fedlions  fought  at  the  points  of  divifion,  an- 
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fwering  to  the  feveral  numbers  of  the  feries,  viz.  at  the 
points  C,  D,  and  E ; fo  that  A C to  A D is  a third,  A D 
to  A E a fifth,  and  A E to  A B oftave. 

3.  To  divide  a line  AB  into  two  parts,  to  contain  betwixt 
them  any  interval , v.  g.  a fourth. 

Add  together  the  numbers  containing  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
terval, v.  g.  3 : 4 ■ and  the 
line  divided  into  as  many 

parts  as  the  fum  contains,  ..  . 1 1 i _7. -j 

v.  g.  7 ; taken  to  any  of  the  " 1 1 ' 1 £ I ^ 

given  numbers,  v.g.  4,  or 
C,  gives  the  thmg  fought. 

4.  Tor  the  harmonical  divifion  of  Chords.  To  find  two 
feBions  of  a line,  which  with  the'  whole  Jh all  be  in  harmonical 
proportion,  with  regard  to  their  quantity . 

Take  any  three  numbers  in  harmonical  proportion,  as  3, 
4,  6 ; and  divide  the  whole  line  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
greateft  of  thefe  three  numbers,  v.g.  6;  and  at  the  points 
of  divifion  anfwering  to  the  other  two  numbers,  v.  g.  3 and 
4,  von  have  the  feft  ions  fought. 

5.  To  fnd  two  feBions  of  a line , which  together  with  the  whole 
fhall  be  harmonical,  with  refpecl  to  quality  or  tune. 

Take  any  three  numbers,  concords  with  each,  other,  v.  g. 
2,  3,  and  8,  and  divide  the  fine  by  the  greateft  ; the  points 
of  divifion  anfwering  to  the  other  two,  give  the  fections 
fought. 

6.  To  divide  a Chord,  A B,  in  the  mof  ftmplc  manner,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  all  the  original  concords. 

Divide  the  line  into  two  equal  parts  at  C,  and  fubdivide 
the  part  C B into  two 

equal  parts  at  D ; and  C E D 

again,  the  part  C D into  A | — | — j B 

two  equal  parts  at  E. 

Here  A C to  A B is  an  oftave  : A C to  A D a fifth  ; A D 
to  A B a fourth  ; AC  to  A E a third  g ; A E to  A D a 
third  /;  A E to  E B a fixth  g ; and  A E to  A B a fixth  /. 
Malcolm’s  Treat,  of  Malic,  ch.  6.  left,  j , 2,3. 

To  find  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a mufical  chord 
or  ftring,  in  a given  time,  its  weight,  length,  and  tenfion 
being  given. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  folution  of  this  problem,  we 
fhall  premife  and  demonftrate  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  ; and,  with  this  view,  we  fhall  adopt  the  method  of 
demonftration  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  B. 
Taylor,  and  publilhed  in  the  Philofopiiioal  Tiunfaftions, 
N°  33?  > or  Jones’s  Abr.  vol  iv.  p.  391. 

Lemma  1.  Let  A D F B,  A A i>B,  ( Plate  III.  Geometry, 
jig.  45.)  be  two  curves,  the  relation  of  which  is. Inch,  that 
the  o-dinates  C A D,  E F,  being  drawn,  it  may  be  C A : 
CD  ::  E<t>  : E F.  Then  the  ordinates  being  diminilhed  ad 
hifinitum,  fo  that  the  curves  may  coincide  with  the  axis 
A B ; the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  curvature  in  A will  be  to  the 
curvature  in  D,  as  C A to  C'  D. 

Demonjl.  Draw  the  ordinate  c3d  very  near  to  C D,  and 
at  D and  A draw  the  tangents  D t and  A (5,  meeting  the  or- 
dinate c d in  t and  0.  Then  becaufe  ot  c 'S  : c d : : C A : C D 
(by  hypothefis),  the  tangents  being  produced  will  meet 
one  another,  and  the  axis,  in  the  fame  point  P.  Whence, 
becaufe  of  fimilar  triangles  C D P and  c t P,  CAP  and  c 0P, 
it  will  be  c9  : c t ::  C A : CD  ::  rd  (by  hypoth.)  :: 

3 0 : (c9  — c 3)  : dl  (i  t — .cd).  But  the  curvatures  in  A 
and  D are  as  the  angles  of  contaft  0 A and  t D d ; and  be- 
caufe 3 A and  d D coinciding  with  c C,  thofe  angles  are  as 
their  fu'ntenfes  39,  dt  ; that  is,  by  the  proportion  above,  as 
C A,  C D.  Therefore,  &c.  Q.E.D. 

Lemma  2.  In  fome  inllant  oF  its  vibration,  let  a ftring, 
ftretched  between  the  points  A and  B,  fg.  46.  put  on  the 


form  of  any  curve  A pit  B ; then  the  increment  of  the  vela- 
city  of  any  point  o,  or  the  acceleration  ariiing  from  the  force 
of  the  tenfion  of  the  ftring,  is  as  the  curvature  of  the  ftring 
in  the  fame  point. 

Demonjl.  Conceive  the  firing'  to  confift  of  equal  rigid  par-  . 
tides,  which  are  infinitely  little,  as p 0,  o sv,  &c.  and  at  the 
point  0 ereft  a perpendicular  0 R,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  at  o,  which  let  the  tangents  pi,  x t,  meet  in  t,  the 
parallels  to  them  ts,  p s,  in  s,  the  chord  p ir  in  c.  Then  by 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  abfolute  force  by  which  the 
two  particles  po  and  ox  are  urged  towards  R,  will  be  to  the 
force  of  tenfion  of  the  firing,  asr/to//;;  and  half  this 
force  by  which  one  particle  po  is  urged,  will  be  to  the  tenfion 
of  the  firing,  as  c t to  tp  ; that  is  (becaufe  of  fimilar  triangles 
cl  p,  t p R)  as  t p or  op  to  R t,  or  0 R.  Wherefore,,  becailfe  ' 
of  the  force  of  tenfion  being  given,  the  abfolute  accelerating 

force  will  be  as  But  the  acceleration  generated  is  in  a 

0 R 

compound  ratio  of  the  ratios  of  the  abfolute  force  direftly, 
and  ot  the  matter  to  be  moved  inveriely  ; and  the  matter  to 
be  moved  is  the  particle  itfclf  0 p.  Wherefore  the  accelera- 
tion is  as  — — ; that  is,  as  the  curvature  in  0.  For  the  cur- 
o it 

vature'is  reciprocally  as  the  radius  of  curvature  in  that  point. 

(^.E.D. 

Prob.  I.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a ftretched  ftring. 

In  this  and  the  following  problem,  we  fuppofe  the  ftring 
to  move  from  the  axis  of  motion  through  an  indefinitely 
little  fpace  ; that  the  increment  of  tenfion  from  the  increafe 
of  the  length,  alfo  the  obliquity  of  the  radii  of  curvature, 
may  fafely  be  ntglefted. 

Therefore  let  the  itiing  be  ftretched  between  the  points 
A and  B,  fig.  47.  and  with  a bow  let  the  point  2 be  drawn 
to  the  diftance  C 2.  from  the  axis  A B.  Then  taking  away 
the  bow,  becaufe  of  the  flexure  in  the  point  C alone,  that 
will  firft  begin  to  move  (by  Lem.  2.).  But  no  fooner  will 
the  firing  be  bent  in  the  neareft  points  p and  d,  but  thefe 
points  alfo  will  begin  to  move  ; and  then  E and  e ; and  fo 
on.  Alfo  becaufe  of  the  great  flexure  in  C,  that  point  will 
firft  move  very  fwiftly  ; and  hence  the  curvature  being  in- 
creafed  in  the  next  points  D,  E,  & c.  they  will  immediately  be 
accelerated  more  fwiftly  , and  at  the  fame  time  the  curvature 
in  C being  diminithed,  that  point  in  its  turn  will  be  accele- 
rated more  flowly.  And,  in  general,  thofe  points  which  arc 
flower  than  they  fhould  be,  being  accelerated  more,  and 
the  quicker  lefs,  it  will  be  brought  about  tit  iaft,  that  the 
forces  being  duly  attempered  one  with  another,  all  the 
motions  will  confpire  together,  and  all  the  points  will  at  the 
fame  time  approach  to  the  axis,  going  and  returning  alter- 
nately, ad  hifinitum. 

Now,  that  this  may  be  done,  the  ftring  mull  always  put 
on  the  form  of  the  curve  A C D E B,  the  curvature  of 
which,  in  any  point  E,  is  as  the  diftance  of  the  fame  E n 
from  the  axis  ; the  velocities  of  the  points  C,  D,  E,  See.  be- 
ing ailo  in  the  ratio  of  the  diftances  from  the  axis  Cz,  D 
E n , & c.  For  in  this  cafe  the  fpaces  C a,  D S,  E s,  Sic*. 
deferibed  in  the  fame  infinitely  little  time,  will  beaa.the 
velocities  ; that  is,  as  the  fpaces  deferibed  C z,  D 3,  &c. 

Wherefore  the  remaining  fpaces  x z,  SB,  5 m,  Sec.  will  be 
to  each  other  in  the  fame  ratio.  Alfo  (by  Lem.  2.)  the 
accelerations  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  fame  ratio.  By 
which  means  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  always  continuing  the 
fame  with  the  ratio  cf  the  fpaces  to  be  deferibed,  all  the 
points  will  arrive  at  the  axis  at  the  fame  time,  and  always 
depart  from  it  at  the  fame  time.  And  therefore  the  curve 
A C D E B will  be  rightly  determined.  E.  D . 

'4  Z 2 Moreover 
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Moreover  the  two  curves'  AC  DEB  and  Ax^eB, 
being  compared  together,  by  Lemma  I.  the  curvatures  in 
D and  5 will  be  as  the  diftances  from  the  axis  D $ and  S 3 ; 
and  therefore,  by  Lemma  2.  the  acceleration  of  any  given 
point  in  the  firing  will  be  as  its  difiance  from  the  axis. 
Whence  (by  Seft.  to.  Prop.  51.  of  Newton’s  Principia), 
all  the  vibrations,  both  great  and  fmall,  will  be  performed 
in  the  fame  periodical  time,  and  the  motion  of  any  point 
will  be  limilar  to  the  ofcillation  of  a body  vibrating  in  a cy- 
cloid. Qb  E.  I. 

Cor.  Curvatures  are  reciprocally  as  the  radii  of  circles 
of  the  fame  degree  of  curvature.  Therefore  let  a be  a 
given  line,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  E will  be  equal  to 


Evi' 


circle  D P E being  deferibed,  and  making  CQ_  = and 
eredling  the  perpendicular  Q^P  ; then  the  arc  D P being 
b x l . 

= y,  it  will  be  j = ^/JJ_  = ' *• 


And  making  x = l =. 


xx  a 
l . a 

Whence  y — ~z,  and  z = —y. 

a 0 

CD,  in  which  cafe  it  is  alfo  y = quadrantal  arc  D P E, 

D E 

and  z = A D = \ L ; it  will  be  A L = a x and  a 


C D 


Prob.  2.  The  length  and  weight  of  a firing  being  given, 
together  with  the  weight  that  firetches  the  firing,  to  find  the 
time  of  a lingle  vibration. 

Let  the  firing  be  ftretched  between  the  points  A and  B, 
fg.  48.  by  the  force  of  the  weight  P,  and  let  the  weight  of 
the  firing  itfelf  be  N,  and  its  length  L.  Alio  let  the  firing 
be  put  in  the  pofitiou  AF/CB,  and  at  the  middle  point  C, 
let  C S,  a perpendicular,  be  raifed,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  in  C,  and  meeting  the  axis  AB  in  D ; and  taking 
a point p near  to  C,  draw  the  perpendicular/)  c and  the  tan- 
gent/)/. 

Therefore  it  appears,  as  in  Lemma  2,  that  the  abfolute  force 
by  which  the  particle/)  C is  accelerated,  is  to  the  force  of  the 
weight  P,  as  c t to />  t ; that  is,  as p C to  C S.  But  the  weight 
P is  to  the  weight  of  the  particle/)  C,  in  a ratio  compounded 
of  the  ratios  of  P to  N,  and  of  N to  the  weight  of  the  par- 
ticle pC,  or  of  L to  p C ; that  is,  as  P x L to  N x p C. 
Therefore,  compounding  thefe  ratios,  the  accelerating  force 
is  to  the  force  of  gravity,  as  P x L to  N x C S.  Let 
therefore  a pendulum  be  conftrufted,  whofe  length  is  C D ; 
then  (by  fe£t.  x.  prop.  52.  of  Newton’s  Principia)  the  pe- 
riodical time  of  the  firing  will  be  to  the  periodical  time  of 
that  pendulum  as  V N x C S to  V P x L.  But  by  the 
fame  propofition,  the  force  of  gravity  being  given,  the  lon- 
gitudes of  the  pendula  are  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  the  periodical 

. . , N x CS  X CD  a a 

times.  Whence  ^ T J or  writing  lor 


P x L 
N x a a 


CD 

will  be  the  length  of  a 


CS  (by  Cor.  Prob.  1.)  . 

r X D 

pendulum,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  ifochronous  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  firing. 

To  find  the  line  a,  let  the  ahfcifs  of  the  curve  be  A E 
= z,  and  the  ordinate  E F — x,  and  the  curve  itfelf 
A F = v,  and  C D = b.  Then  (by  Cor.  Prob.  1.)  the 

But  £ being  given. 


radius  of  curvature  in  F will  be 


the  radius  of  curvature  is 

and  therefore  a a z = 

•i)  x2  i b" 


— . Whence  — ■ = — j- 

!Z  SC  Z 

and  taking  the  fluents  aaz  = 

TT  , . V b2 

.Here  the  given  quantity + 


x x { 


+ v a1 

22  2 

id1  is  added,  that  it  may  be  z = -bin  the  middle  point  C. 
And  hence  the  calculus  being  completed,  it  will  be  z = 
x — A b2  x -f  A x1  x , , 

• ~ . =..  Now  let  b and 

V a1  b2  — a1  x2  — A x4  — £ p + i bl  x2 

x vanifh  in  repfedf  to  a , that  the  curve  may  coincide  with  the 

axis,  and  it  will  be  i,  = — =r.  Now,  with  the 

V b b — xx 

centre  C,  and  radius  DC  = Jig.  49;  a quadrant  of  a 


C D’ 

— Lx  -FELL,  Let  it  be  therefore  CD  : 2 D E ::  dia» 

2 D E 

meter  of  a circle  : circumference  ::  d : c j and  it  will  be  a a 

— L L x — . Therefore  this  value  being  fubftituted  for 

c c 

a a — x L X — will  be  the  length  of  a pendulum, 

P c c 

which  will  be  ifochronous  to  the  firing.  Therefore  let  D 

be  the  length,  whofe  periodical  time  is  1,  and—  p-  x ^ 

will  be  the  periodical  time  of  the  firing.  Q.  E.  I. 

For  the  periodical  times  of  pendulums  are  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  their  lengths. 

Cor.  j.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  firing  in 

the  time  of  one  vibration  of  the  pendulum  D,  is  - 

a 


\/ 


P D 
N X L’ 
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Becaufe  - x 
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given,  the  periodical 


/ N 

time  of  the  firing  is  as  \ f — X L.  And  the  weight  P 

being  given,  the  time  is  as  a/  N x L.  And  the  firings  being 
made  of  the  fame  thread,  in  which  cafe  it  is  N as  L,  the  time 
will  be  as  L. 

If  we  take  L for  the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  con- 
tained in  the  length  of  the  chord,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
tenfion  to  the  weight  of  the  chord  as  n to  1,  then  will  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  chord  in  one  fecond  be  (by 


Cor  1 


t 355  / 

1 1%  V 


20.12  n TTr.  .35 1 1 , 

Where  — - denotes  the  pro- 


>3  V L 

portion  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  ; 
and  39. 12  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  feconds,  in 
inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  Englifh  mcafure.  This  iaft 
exprefiion  coincides  with  Mr.  Euler’s  rule  (Tentam.  Nov. 
Theor.  Muf.  p.  6,  7-)>  only  vve  here  exprefs  in  Englifh  what 
he  gives  in  Rhinland  meafure.  To  illuftrate  this  rule  by  an 
example  : fuppofe  the  length  of  the  chord  to  be  18.7  inches, 
its  weight  63-  grains,  and  the  tenfion  or  weight  extending 
this  chord  to  be  8lb.  troy,  or  46080  grains.  Then  L = 
460S0 

18.7,  and  n = — = 7423.  The  number  of  vibrations 

1 6.2 

therefore  by  the  rule  will  be  — ^ / 3J\}2  * ^3~  _ 

113  V 18.7 

391.4.  See  Taylor’s  Method.  Increm.  Prop.  29.  MaC- 
laurin’s  Fluxions,  § 929.  Smith’s  Harmonics,  Prop.  23  and 
24.  Malcolm’s  Muiic,  eh.  ii.  § 2. 

L 4-  W 

By  logarithms  the  rule  may  be  thus  expreffed  f- 

C = V.  Where  L is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  a pen- 
dulum, vibrating  feconds,  to  the  length  of  the  given  firing  ■, 
W the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  tenfion  to  the  weight 
of  the  firing  ; C the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference 
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fereficeof  a circle  to  its  diameter,  or  0.4971^00  ; and  laftly, 
V = logarithm  of  the  required  number  of  vibrations  in  one 
fecond. 

From  what  has  been  above  laid  down,  we  may  eafily  de- 
duce the  following  particulars  relative  to  (1  retched  chords  or 
firings.  (See  Cavalk>’s  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.) 

1.  If  a llretched  cylindrical  chord  be  ftruck,  and  then  be 
left  to  vibrate  by  itfelf,  it  will  perform  its  vibrations,  whether 
large  or  narrow,  in  equal  times,  and,  of  courfe,  the  found, 
though  decaying  gradually,  yet  continues  in  the  fame  pitch  ; 
excepting,  howevtr,  when  the  firing  is  ftruck  violently  ; for 
in  that  cafe  its  found  is  a little  higher  at  firft,  viz.  its  vibra- 
tions are  a little  more  frequent  at  firft. 

2.  If  various  ftrings  be  equally  ftretched,  and  be  of  the 
fame  fubftance  ; or,  in  fiiort,  if  they  be  equal  in  every  refpedt, 
excepting  in  their  lengths  ; then  the  duration  of  a fingle 
vibration  of  each  ftring  will  be  as  the  length  of  the  firing  ; 
or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed by  each  ftring  in  a given  time  will  be  inverfely  as  the 
length  ; for  inftance,  if  a ftring  be  four  feet  long,  and  another 
Hiring,  ceteris  paribus , be  one  foot  long  ; then  the  latter  will 
vibrate  four  times  whilft  the  former  vibrates  once.  Or  if 
the  length  of  the  former  be  to  that  of  the  latter  as  10  to  3 ; 
then  the  vibrations  performed  by  the  latter  will  be  to  tbofe 
that  are  performed  by  the  former,  as  3 to  JO  ; and  fo  on. 
Alfo,  the  fame  thing  mull  be  underftood  of  the  parts  of  the 
lame  ftring  ; for  inftance,  if  a certain  ftring  perform  8 vibra- 
tions in  a fecond  ; then,  if  that  ftring  be  flopped  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  one  half  of  it  only  be  caufed  to  found,  then  that 
half  will  perform  16  vibrations  in  a fecond. — One-third  part 
of  the  fame  firing  will  perform  24  vibrations  in  a fecond; 
and  fo  on. 

The  length  of  the  ftring  is  reckoned  from  one  bridge  to 
the  other,  or  from  one  reding  place  to  the  other.  The  ten- 
fion  of  the  ftring  is  meafured  by  the  weight  which  is  fuf- 
pended  to  one  end  of  !t.  If  inftead  of  ftretching  a ftring 
lay  fufpending  a weight  to  it,  the  ftring  be  twilled  round 
a peg,  after  the  manner  commonly  ufed  in  mnfical  in- 
ftruments,  then  the  tenlion  Hill  rnuft  be  exprelfed  by  a 
Weight  ; meaning  a weight  which  may  be  capable  of 
ftretching  the  firing  as  much  as  it  is  llretched  by  turning 
the  peg. 

3.  If  various  chords  differ  in  tendon  only  ; then  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  which  each  of  them  performs  in  a given 
time,  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  ftretching  weight.  Thus, 
if  a chord  be  llretched  by  a weight  of  16  pounds,  and  an- 
other chord  be  llretched  by  a weight  of  9 pounds  ; then  the 
former  will  perform  4 vibrations  in  the  fame  time  that  the 
latter  performs  3 vibrations. 

4.  If  cylindrical  chords  differ  in  thicknefs  only  ; then  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  they  perform  will  be  inverfely  a3 
the  diameters,  viz.  if  the  diameter  of  a chord  be  equal  to 
twice  the  diameter  of  another  chord  ; then  the  former  will 
perform  one  vibration  in  the  fame  time  that  the  latter  per- 
forms two  vibrations. 

5.  By  a proper  adjuftment  of  the  lengths,  thickneffes, 
and  ftretching  weights,  cifiimilar  chords  may  be  caufed  to 
perform  any  required  number  of  vibrations;  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

6.  The  adtual  number  of  vibrations,  which  are  performed 
by  a given  llretched  cord,  may  be  determined,  without  any 
great  error,  by  ufing  the  following  rule  ; provided  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  vibrating  part  of  the  chord,  and  likewife 
the  ftretching  weight  be  known. — Rule.  Multiply  the 
ftretching  weight  by  39. 1 2 inches  (which  is  nearly  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  fecor.ds).  Alfo  multiply  the 
weight  of  the  chord  by  its  length  yi  inches;  divide  the  firft 
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product  by  thS  fecond  ; extract  the  fquare  root  of  the 
quotient  ; multiply  this  fquare  root  by  3.1416,  and  this  laft 
product  is  the  number  of  vibrations  that  are  performed  in  one’ 
fecond  of  time  by  the  given  chord. — The  refiltance  of  the  air, 
as  alfo  fome  other  fluctuating  caufes  of  obft ruCtion,  not  being 
noticed  in  this  rule  ; it  is  moil  probable  that  the  real  vibra- 
tions are  not  quite  fo  numerous  as  they  are  given  by  the  rule. 

The  pitch  in  mafic  is  denoted  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
that  are  performed  in  a given  time,  or  by  the  length  of  the 
ftring  which  emits  each  of  thofe  founds ; for  it  has  been 
already  fhewn  that,  when  llretched  ftrings  are  alike  in  all 
other  refpe&s,  excepting  in  their  lengths,  then  the  duration 
of  a fingle  vibration  of  each  ftring  is  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  the  ftring  ; or  (which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing) 
that  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  each  ftring  in  a 
given  time,  is  inverfely  as  the  length  of  the  ftring. 

If  you  take  feveral  ftrings,  or  chords,  precifely  of  the  fame 
fubftance,  the  fame  form,  and  the  fame  thickneis,  and  llretch 
them  equally  by  fufpending  equal  weights  at  their  extremities 
or  otherwiie  ; and  their  refpeftive  lengths  be  made  of  the 
due  proportions  ; then  thefe  ftrings,  when  ftruck,  will  ex- 
prefs  the  proper  mufical  founds  or  tones,  and  the  whole  fet  is 
called  “ the  Scale  of  Mufic.”  See  Scale,  String,  and 
Vibration. 

Mr.  Euier  informs  11s,  that  he  found  the  chord,  making 
392  vibrations  in  a fecond,  to  be  at  unifon  with  the  key- 
called  a in  inftruments,  that  is,  an  odlave  and  fixth  major 
above  the  lowed  C in  our  harplichords  or  violoncellos. 
Confequently  the  note  C,  being  to  a as  3 to  10,  will  make 
J 18  vibrations  in  one  fecond.  And  the  higheil  C,  or  d",  as 
Mr.  Euler  calls  it,  being  four  odlaves  above  the  lowed  c, 
will  vibrate  1888  times  in  one  fecond  of  time.  Mr.  Euler 
fuppofes  the  limits  of  the  human  ear  t.o  be,  with  refpedt  to 
gravity,  two  oftaves  lower  than  C ; and  with  refpedl  to 
acutenefs,  two  odlaves  higher  than  d".  See  Interval 
and  Vibration. 

Chord,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  accord.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  common  chords  to  fuch  a bafs  note,  meaning  its  third, 
fifth,  and  odave.  See  Accord. 

Chord  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Mufic,  for  the  note  or  ftring  to  be 
touched  or  founded,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  applicable  to  all  the 
intervals  of  mufic. 

Chord  is  alfo  a technical  term  in  mufic,  implying  a com- 
bination of  not  lefs  than  three  founds,  as  the  thifd  and  fifth 
to  any  bafe,  or  the 

g 

r which  compofe  what,  in  pradlice,  is  called  a common 

" chord; 


which  may  be  written  and  played  three  feveral  ways,  as 


5 

3 

8 

C 


The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  the  common 
chord  ; the  fecond,  the  chord  of  the  6th  : the 
third,  the  chord  of  the  4th  ; yet  {till  each  of 
thefe  is  but  the  common  chord  to  C,  the  fun- 
damental or  principal  bafe,  reverfed.  See  Common  chord , 
Fundamental  Base,  Accompaniment,  andTHOROUGH- 
bofe. 


CHORDA  T ympani,  in  Anatomy,  a very  fiender  ner- 
vous twig,  forming  a communication  between  the  facial  nerve, 
(portio  dura  of  the  7th  pair)  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary.  In  its  courfe  it  croffes  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum.  See  Nerves  and  Ear. 

Chorda,  Lat.  the  ftring  of  a lute,  harp,  violin,  &c. 

CHORDzE  Mobiles,  Lat.  in  Ancient  Mufic , firings 
in  the  tetrachords  which  were  changeable  in  the  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  genera. 


Chordae 
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Chord*  Jlahtles , ftring9  at  the  top  and  bottom  oftetra- 
chords  of  the  ancient  lyre,  of  which  the  tuning  was  never  al- 
tered by  change  of  genus. 

CHORDAPSUS,  in  Medicine , a term  ufed  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  phyficians,  to  denote  a violent  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men. There  is  a difference  among  them  as  to  ti  e precife 
fignification  of  the  term;  fome  applying  it  only  to  fpafmodic 
affe&ions  of  the  bowels,  and  others  to  inflammatory  pains, 
or  to  both.  Celfus  (lib.  iv.  cap.  13.)  obferves,  that  Diodes 
Caryllius  denominated  the  acute  difeafe  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tints  chordapfus  ; and  that  of  the  large  inteftines,  which  is 
fometimcs  chronic,  ileus  ; but  he  adds,  that  by  moft  phyfi- 
cians the  former  is  called  ileus,  and  the  latter  colic.  Caslius 
Aurelianus  remarks,  that  fome  phyficians  denominate  the 
acute  difeafe  (or  ileus)  chordapfus,  becaufe  the  inteftines  are 
ftretched,  as  it  were,  like  chords.  But  he  adds,  that  others 
apply  the  term  to  pains  of  the  bowels  in  general,  among 
whom  are  Hippocrates,  Praxagoras,  and  Euriphon  the  Gni- 
dian.  De  Acut.  Morb.  iii.  ij. 

By  fome  the  word  is  derived  from  x°f°'n  and  airroyou, 
tango,  becaufe  the  bowels  feel  hard  and  ftretched  like  a cord 
to  the  hand,  applied  to  the  abdomen  ; by  others,  probably 
with  more  corredlnefs,  from  and  aacrtii,  neElo , I bind, 

from  the  tenfion  and  cdnltridlion  of  the  bowels  during  thefe 
pains.  For  Caelius  Aurelianus  obferves,  the  ancient  Greeks 
ufed  the  term  ^oplufor  intejline.  See  Colic  and  Enteritis. 

CHQ11DEE,  in  Surgery,  (from  xoP°”>  the  firing  of  a 
muftcal  inllrument.)  denotes  a painful,  involuntary,  and 
fometimes  diftorteu,  eredrion  of  the  penis,  happening  at  all 
times,  but  more  commonly  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed  ; 
under  which  circumftance  the  penis  becomes  hard  and  pain- 
ful to  the  touch,  and  is  moft  frequently  curved  downwards 
m a confiderable  degree.  It  fometimes  remains,  after  the 
heat  of  urine,  and  other  fymptotns  of  gonorrhoea,  are  gone 
off;  but  is  ufually  more  fevere  during  the  continuance  of 
the  inflammation,  and  becomes  more  or  let's  violent,  according 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  urgency  of  that  fymptom. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  ftates,  that  chordee  is  the  effedt  of  in- 
flammation, ariiing  from  irritation,  communicated  from  the 
nerves  of  the  urethra  to  thefe  of  the  contiguous  mufcles, 
whereby  thofe  unequal  degrees  of  contraction  are  produced 
over  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  penis,  which  univerfaliy  take 
place  in  this  difeafe. 

Mr.  Hunter  fays,  the  chordee  appears,  to  be  inflammatory 
in  fome  cafes,  and  fpafmodic  in  others.  Speaking  of  the 
inflammatory,  he  fays,  “When  the  inflammation  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  furface  of  the  urethra  and  its  glands,  but 
goes  deeper  and  affedts  the  reticular  membrane  ; it  produces 
an  extravafation  of  coagulable  lymph,  as  in  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation, which,  uniting  the  cells  together,  deftroys  the 
power  of  diftention  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae,  and 
makes  it  unequal  in  this  refpect  to  the  corpora  cavernofa  pe- 
nis, and  therefore  a curvature  on  that  fide  takes  place  in  the 
time  of  ere&ion,  which  is  ca  led  a chordee.  The  curva- 
ture is  generally  m the  lower  part  of  the  penis,  ariiing 
from  the  cells  of  the  corpus  cavernofu  111  penis  of  that 
tide,  having  their  tides  united  by  adhefious,  fometimes,  as  it 
were  fpontaneoufly,  r.t  other  times,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
flammation attending  bad  chancres.  Brfides  this  effetff  of  in- 
flammation, when  the  chordee  is  violent  the  inner  membrane 
is  probably  id  much  upon  the  ftretch,  as  to  be  in  fome  de- 
gree torn,  which  frequently  caufes  a profufe  bleeding  from 
the  urethra,  that  often  relieves,  and  even  fometimes  cures. 
As  chordee  ariies  from  a greater  degree  of  inflammation  than 
common,  it  is  an  effedt  which  may,  and  often  does,  remain 
utter  all  irftedrion  is  gone,  being  merely  a confequence  of  the 
adhelive  inflammation.” 
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The  fpafmodic  chordee,  Mr.  Hunter  fays,  arifes  from 
fpafin  ; at  lead  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the 
other,  if  his  idea  of  that  complaint  be  well  founded.  The 
fpafmodic  comes  and  goes,  but  at  no  ftated  times  ; at  one 
time  there  will  be  an  eredlien  entirely  free  from  it,  at  ano- 
ther it  will  be  feverely  felt,  and  this  will  often  happen  at  (hort 
intervals. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  Mr.  Hunter  fometimes 
advifed  bleeding  from  the  arm,  but,  he  fays,  it  is  of  more 
immediate  fervice  to  take  away  blood  from  the  part  itfelf  by 
leeches  ; for  we  often  find,  by  a veffel  accidentally  giving  way 
in  the  urethra,  and  a confiderable  hsemorrhage  enfiung,  that 

the  patient  is  greatly  relieved “ Fomenting  the  penis  by 

holding  it  over  theMlcam  of  warm  water,  will  give  eafe,  as 
will  alfo  poultices  ; and  if  camphor  be  added  to  the  fomenta- 
tion and  poultice,  it  will,  in  many  cafes,  affift  in  taking  off 
the  inflammation. 

“ Opium  given  internally  is  of  Angular  fervice,  and  if 
joined  with  camphor,  the  effedt  will  be  (till  greater  ; but 
opium,  in  fuch  cafes,  acts  rather  by  leffening  the  pain  than 
by  removing  the  inflammation,  though  by  preventing  erec- 
tions, it  may  be  faid  to  obviate  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
complaint.” 

For  a chordee,  continuing  after  all  other  fymptotns  are 
gone,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  evacuation  feldcm  neceffary,  the 
inflammation  being  gone,  and  a confequence  of  it  only  re- 
maining, which,  lie  fays,  will  go  off  gradually  by  the  abiorp- 
tion  of  the  extravafated  coagulable.  lymph.  Rubbing  the 
parts,  however,  with  mercurial  ointments  will  promote  the 
abforpiion  of  the  extravafated  coagulable  lymph,  for  we  find 
that  mercury  has  confiderable  powers  in  exciting  abforption; 
and  the  fridtion  will  alfo  be  of  ufe.  In  on»  cafe  Mr.  Hunter 
thought  lie  faw  con  fide  table  benefit  from  giving  cicuta,  af- 
ter lie  had  tiied  the  common  methods  of  cure  to  no  purpofe. 
Bark  and  electricity  may  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  fuch  cafes;  but 
evacuations,  whether  from  the  part,  or  from  the  conflitution, 
generally  do  harm  rather  than  good. 

A chordee  is  often  longer  in  going  off  than  either  the  dif- 
ebarge  or  the  pain  ; but  its  declenfion  is  generally  gradual 
and  uniform,  as  is  the  cafe  with  moil  of  the  confequences  of 
inflammation. 

CHORDIRAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
in  Mtfopotamia,  fituated  in  the  environs  of  Carrhae,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo. 

CHORDYLA,  or  Cordula,  a town  of  Alia  in  the  Col- 
chide,  in  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  on  the  left  bank  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Acinafis.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  was 
fituated  about  6 or  7 leagues  to  the  iouth  of  Gyganeum. 

CrIOREA,  Gr.  a dance,  Jaitare  cum  catitu.  See 

Ballad,  Ballata. 

CPIOREA,  in  Medicine , more  commonly  written  Cho- 
rea SariEIi  Viti,  or  Saint  Vitus’s  Dance,  from  x°?d<x,  a dance, 
is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  difeafe,  in  which  the  mufcles  of 
the  extremities  and  other  parts  are  thrown  into  various  in- 
voluntary motions,  and  perform  in  an  irregular  manner 
thofe  motions  which  are  dictated  by  the  will. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  a difeafe  fo  Angular  and  formi- 
dable in  its  appearance,  fo  obftinate  in  its  continuance,  and 
which  reduces  the  patient  to  fuch  a diitrefsful  ftate,  no  fatis- 
fadtory  hiftory  is  to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  phyfi- 
cians, except  of  thofe  of  our  own  country,  and  thofe  of  the 
later  continental  writers,  who  appeal  to  Sydenham  as  their 
authority.  From  the  nature  of  us  fymptoms  it  would  feem 
probable  that  the  difeafe  is  not  of  modern  origin,  but  muff 
have  been  occafionally  obferved  from  the  earlirff  times. 
The  ancients,  however,  have  either  not  deferibed  it,  or  de- 
feribed  it  indiftindtly,  and  confounded  it  with  fome  other 
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flervous  diforders,  with  which  it  exhibits  only  a few  fymp- 
toms  in  common. 

The  difeafe,  anciently  denominated  cnci\o7V(£r],  fcelotyrbe, 
( qucifi  cruris  perturbatio ,)  appears  to  referable  chorea  in  feVe- 
ral  circumftances,  infomuch  that  fome  modem  authors  have 
confidcred  the  terms  as  fynonymous.  Sauvages  treats  of 
chorea  under  the  appellation  of  fchelotyrbe  chorea  viti.  Nofol. 
Method.  Clafs  IV.  See  Langius,  Epitt.  Med. — But  the 
definitions  of  fcelotyrbe,  left  us  by  the  ancients,  fcarcely  ap- 
ply to  chorea,  as  it  has  been  underftood  fince  the  time  of  Sy- 
denham. Galen  defcribes  it  as  a fort  of  paralyfis  of  the  legs, 
which  renders  the  patient  unable  to  walk  in  a ftraight  direc- 
tion ; he  turns  from  one  lide  to  the  other,  crofling  the  left 
foot  over  the  right,  or  the  right  foot  over  the  left,  or  both 
alternately;  and  fometimes  elevates  the  feet  as  if  afcending 
a great  acclivity.  This  defcription  will  alfo  apply  to  a 
partial  or  incipient  palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  : and  indeed 
the  term  itfelf  excludes  the  notion  of  any  affedtion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  arm,  or  fuperior  parts  of  the  body.  Piiny 
mentions  the  fcelotyrbe,  as  a difeafe  which  occurred  toge- 
ther with  the  fcurvy  (Jlomacacs ) among  the  Roman  foldiers 
encamped  near  the  Rhine,  in  confequence  of  drinking  for  a 
confiderable  time  the  waters  of  a certain  lpring.  He  de- 
fignates  it  in  a few  words ; “ compages  in  genibus  folveren- 
tur which  feem  to  imply  a limple  paralyfis  of  the  legs. 
Nat.  Hid.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3. 

The  difeafe,  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  widely  differ- 
ent in  its  nature : and  the  appellations  of  Chorea 

Sanfli  Viti,  Saltus  Viti,  &c.  imply  that  it  has  been  firft 
diftinouifhed  from  other  affeft iwns  in  modern  times.  The 
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writers,  however,  who  have  adopted  thefe  appellations, 
have  by  no  means  agreed  in  the  congeries  of  fymptoms  to 
which  they  apply  them.  The  connedtion  of  the  name  of 
this  faint  (Vitus)  with  a convuliive  difeafe  feems  to  have 
originated  among  the  continental  writers  during  the  days  of 
fanaticifn  and  fuperffition  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
Gregorius  Horllius  and  Juncker  re  ate,  that  a fuperilitious 
belief  prevailed  in  Germany,  among  the  people  addidled  to 
worfhip  the  images  of  the  faints,  that  by  prefenting  gifts, 
and  dancing  before  the  image  of  St.  Vitus,  on  his  fell i val  in 
the  month  of  May,  they  fhould  live  in  health  and  fafety 
during  the  enfuing  year  ; and  that  for  this  purpofe  they  re- 
paired to  a c’lapel  dedicated  to  this  faint,  where  they  danced 
night  and  day,  until  they  were  fcized  with  a delirium,  and 
fell  down  in  a ioit  of  trance.  T'^ey  then  returned  home, 
having  undergone  a fuppofed  renovation.  But  on  the  re- 
turn of  May,  in  the  following  year,  they  began  to  perceive 
a reftleffnefs  and  agitation  of  their  limbs,  as  if  a frefh  rege- 
neration were  become  neceffary,  and  were  compelled  to  af- 
femble  again  in  the  chapeR  on  the  feilival  of  the-  faint. 
This  Juncker  attributes  to  the  force  of  imagination  and  ha 
bit!  There  were  two  chapels-  lacred  to  St.  Vitus,  the  one 
near  Ulm,  the  other  near  Raven(berg;  both  fam  us  for  the 
annual  affemblies  of  dancing  fanatics.  Gregorius  Horllius 
affirms  that  he  had  converfed  with  feveral  perfons,  who  re- 
formed to  this  fuperilitious  dance,  as  a p re  ft  r vat  ive  from  dif- 
eafe, and  who  were  ffrenuons  advocates  of  its  efficacy  ; one 
of  them  had  paid  the  annual  vi fit  for  the  fpace  of  24,  and 
another  for  30  years.  Greg.  Horft.  Opera  Med.  tom. 
ii.  lib.  ii.  obf.  43.  Juncker  Confpedl.  Patholog. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  appellation  given  to  this  difeafe. 
It  was  applied,  it  would  feem,  in  the  firft  mftance,  chiefly 
to  cafes  of  infa-.ity,  in  which  there  was  an  extraordinary  dif- 
pofuion  to  violent  exercife,  whether  of  running,  dancing,  or 
otherwife ; and  as  well  to  the  temporary  delirium  of  the  fa- 
natic, as  to  the  more  permanent  derangement  of  the  maniac. 
Such  were  two  cafes  related  by  Platerus,  if  they  are  not  alto- 
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gether  fabulous;  in  one  of  which,  a woman  danced  vehe- 
mently, night  and  day,  until  the  fkin  was  worn  off  her  feet. 
Obferv.  Med.  lib.  i.  p.  88.  Tulpius  records  the  hiftory  of 
a man  feized  with  a limilar  infanity,  who  ran  about  night  and 
day,  until  he  fuffered  the  moll  proftsfe  perfpirations,  and 
was  unable  to  ceale  from  his  exertions,  except  when  over- 
powered by  fleep.  Obf.  Phyf.  lib.  i.  obf.  16.  See  alfo 
Jo.  Rud.  Camerar.  Sylloge  Mem.  cent  xi.  obf.  84 — 88. 

Our  countryman,  Sydenham,  was  the  firft  writer,  we  believe, 
who  defcribed  the  feries  of  fymptoms,  which  is  now  compre- 
hended under  the  term,  chorea,  or  Saint  Vitus's  Dance  ; and 
he  has  been  copied  or  followed,  in  this  defcription,  by 
molt  of  the  fubfequent  writers  on  the  fubjedl.  Sydenham, 
however,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a difeafe,  which  was  vulgarly  called 
chorea  fandli  Viti  in  his  time.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  in  a 
late  excellent  treatile,  on  the  utility  of  purgative  medicines, 
has,  from  a more  extenfive  experience  in  the  diforder,  given 
a more  corredl  and  ample  view  of  chorea.  It  is  charadler- 
ized  by  the  following  fymptoms. 

The  approach  of  the  difeafe  is  commonly  flow,  and  is 
indicated  by  a lofs  of  the  ufual  vivacity  and  playfulnefs,  by 
a variable  and  often  ravenous  appetite,  a fwelling  and  hard- 
nefs  in  the  lower  belly  in  moll  cafes,  in  fome  a lank  and 
foft  belly,  and,  in  general,  a conftipated  ftate  of  the  bowels- 
which  is  aggravated  as  the  difeafe  advances.  Slight  irref 
gular  involuntary  motions  are  foon  obferved,  efpecially  o, 
the  mufcles  of  the  face,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  effedl 
of  irritation,  and  are  the  harbingers  of  the  more  violent  con- 
vnlfive  motions,  which  now  attradl  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  patient. 

Thefe  convnlfive  motions  vary  confiderably.  The  muf- 
cles of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  face,  thofe  moving  the 
lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  are,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  inftances,  affedted  by  it.  In 
this  ftate  the  patient  does  not  walk  fteadily ; his  gait 
refemblcs  a jumping  or  ftarting  ; he  fometimes  can- 
not walk,  and  feems  palfied,  nor  can  he  perform  the 
common  and  neceffary  motions  with  the  affected  arms.  In 
a word,  when  the  patient  wilhes  to  be  at  reft,  the  mufcles 
are  perpetually  moving,  and  diftorting  the  limbs,  face,  and 
trunk  ; and  when  any  motion  is  attempted  by  the  will,  it  is 
performed  irregularly,  and  with  difficulty-,  after  feveral  ufe- 
lefs  efforts.  “Thus  if  the  patient  take  a cup  of  drink  in  his 
hand,  he  performs,’'  as  Sydenham  has  remarked,  “ a thou- 
fand  ludicrous  gefticulations,  before  he  is  able  to  bring  it  to 
his  mouth  ; for  he  cannot  diredl  it  in  a ftraight  line,  his 
hand  being  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  the  convulfions,  but 
is  compelled  to  move  it  about  for  fome  time,  till  at  length, 
reaching  his  lips,  he  flings  the  liquor  fuddenly  into  his 
mouth,  and  drinks  it  greedily,  as  it  the  poor  creature  de- 
figned  only  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  fpedators.” 

Thefe  convnlfive  motions  are  more  or  lefs  violent,  and 
are  conftant,  except  during  fleep,  when,  in  mod  inftances, 
they  ceafe  altogether  : but  fometimes  they  continue,  and, 
when  the  difeafe  is  greatly  aggravated,  even  fevere,  info- 
much  that  the  fleep  becomes  unfound  and  dilturbed  by 
the  inceffant  motions.  Although  different  mufcles  are 
fometimes  fucceffively  convulled,  yet,  in  general,  the 
mufcles  affedled  in  the  early  part  of  the  difeafe,  re- 
main fo  during  the  courfe  of  it.  The  difeafe  advancing, 
articulation  becomes  impeded,  and  is  frequently  completely 
fufpended.  Deglutition  is  alfo  occafionaily  performed  with 
difficulty.  The  eye  loles  its  luftre  and  intelligence  ; the 
countenance  is  pale  and  expreffive  of  vacancy  and  languor. 
Thefe  circumftances  give  the  patient  an  appearance  of  fa- 
tuity ; and  indeed  there  is  little  doubt,  that,  when  the  dif- 
eafe has  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  fatuity,. to  a certain  extent, 
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interrupts  die  exereife  of  the  mental  faculties.  lever,  fuch 
as,  arifis  in  inarafmus,  is  not  a neceffary  attendant  on  chorea  ; 
niveFthqlefs,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  difeafe,  flaccidity 
and  wailing  of  the  mufcnlar  flefh  take  place,  the  corifcquence 
of  con  (fan  t irritation,  of  abating  appetite,  and  impaired  digef- 
tioji , the  common  attendants  of  protrafled  chorea  ; and 
which,  doubih-fs,  may,  in  fonie  inflances,  have  been  the 
forerunners  of  death;  although  no  fatal  initances  of  chorea 
have  been  recorded. 

Chorea  attacks  the  male  and  female  fex  indiferiminately  ; 
and  thofe  chiefly  who  are  of  a weak  conftitution,  or  vvhofe 
natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  impaired  by  con- 
finement, or  by  the  ufe  of  fcanty  or  improper  nourilhment. 
It  appears  molt  commonly  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth 
year  of  age  • but  fometimes,  efpecially  in  females,  it  has 
been  obferved  at  the  age  of  fixteeu  or  eighteen  years. 
Sydenham  Sehedul.  Monitor,  de  nov.  febris  ingreffu. — 
Hamilton  Obf.  on  Purgative  Med. — Bilfet  Med.  Effays 
and  Obf. 

Although  chorea,  in  the  precife  form  above  deferibed, 
feldom,  if  ever,  attacks  adults,  yet  a feries  of  irregular,  dif- 
treffing,  and  ur.fightly  motions  in  the  mu  foies  or  the  extre- 
mities, abdomen,  neck,  and  face,  occaflonally  occur  in  adults, 
.which  bear  a great  refemblance  to  the  motions  of  the  chorea 
of  children.  This  diforder  is  fometimes  connefted  with  a 
derangement  of  the  biliary  fyftem  and  the  organs  of  digef- 
rtion  ; fometimes  with  anxiety  or  diftrefs  of  mind  ; fometimes 
it  is  combined  with  fymptoms  of  hyfteria ; and  we  have  feen 
it  fucceed  to  a flate  of  mental  irregularity  and  depreffiori, 
bordering  on  melancholy.  Hr.  Darwin  has  attempted  to 
diflinguifh  thefe  motions  from  thofe  of  chorea ; but  he  has 
•pbvioufly  miftaken  the  nature  of  the  latter.  He  has  termed 
the  difeafe  of  adults,  convulfio  dolortfica,  (painful  convulfion,) 
'becapfe  the  exertion  of  the  mufcles,  he  affirms,  is  made  to 
-relieve  fome  uneafy  fenfation,  efpecially  the  pains  left  after 
rheumatifm  in  young  and  delicate  people : but  in  chorea, 
“ the  undue  motions  only  occur  when  the  patient  endea- 
vours to  exert  the  natural  ones ; are  not  attended  with  pain ; 
.and  ceafe  when  he  lies  down  without  trying  to  move.”  See 
Zoonomia,  Clafs  IV.  2.  3.  and  Clafs  III.  1.  1.  This  flate- 
ment,  however,  is  incorrefl  ; fince,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, the  motions  of  chorea  are  almort  inceflant,  and  that 
.even  during  fleep,  in  inveterate  cafes.  An  intelligent  young 
man,  who  -now  labours  under  this  convulfion,  expreffed  Ins 
,convi£lion,  that  Dr.  Darwin’s  conjecture  is  correct,  and  af- 
firmed, that  he  could,  by  a ilrong  exertion  of  the  will,  pre- 
vent the  motions  from  taking  place  at  any  time,  but  that 
that  exertion  was  extremely  painful,  and  was  followed  by 
languor  and  diftrefsful  fenfatiors.  Whether  this  be  alfo  the 
.cafe  in  the  chorea  of  children,  we  know  not,  fince  their  im- 
mature underftanding  precludes  the  poffibility  of  making  the 
.experiment. 

Many  caufes  have  been  affigned  to  chorea.  It  is  often 
attributed  to  the  prefence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  to  the  repulfion,  or  drying  up  of  cutaneous  eruptions  : 
Dr.  Darwin  feems  to  have  conceived  that  its  moll  common 
caufe  was  the  repulfion  of  the  itch.  Rheumatifm,  acute 
fevers,  difeafes  of  the  llomach,  the  ufe  of  mercury,  terror, 
and  other  Ilrong  mental  impreffions,  are  alfo  enumerated 
among  the  occafional  caufes  of  chorea;  but  thefe  relate 
chiefly  to  thofe  convulflve  affe&ions  which  occur  in  adults. 
Dr.  Monro,  the  fon,  ufed  to  affirm,  in  his  leisures,  that  he 
had  feveral  times  obferved  the  difeafe  to  occur  in  children 
about  che  period  of  the  fecond  dentition,  when  the  former 
let  of  teeth  remained,  or  when  the  new  fet  were  fhining 
through  the  gums;  and  that  he  had  fpeedily  cured  the  difeafe, 
fcy  drawing  the  firfl  teeth,  or  lancing  the  gums.  Dr.  Ha- 
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milton  believes  that  chorea  is  connedled  with  a fluggifii  ac- 
tion and  conftipation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  cunfequeiit 
large  accumulation  of  fasces  in  the  canal.  I~Ie  obferves,  with 
regard  to  one  of  his  patients  ; ‘‘  This  boy  was  emaciated, 
and  exceedingly  puny,  and  his  abdomen  was  lank  ; yet, -from 
the  1 3 tli  day  of  December,  when  the  commencement  of  his 
recovery  was  obfervabie,  to  the  25th  day  of  the  fame  month, 
the  quantity  of  faces  difeharged  was  moll  wonderful,  fuch 
as  I had  never  feen  before.  It  appeared  to  me,  during  the 
above  period,  to  have  nearly  equalled  in  weight,  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  extenuated  patient.”  Page  98. 

The  cure  of  chorea  has  been  variooflv  attempted,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  notion  entertained  by  the  praftitioner, 
of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  All  the  remedies, 
however,  which  have  been  adopted,  may  be  confidered  as 
belonging  to  two  clafTes,  tonics  and  evacuants  ; fuch  as  tend, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  iupport  the  (trength  of  the  con  dilution, 
and  to  diminifh  the  fufceptibility  of  irritation  ; or  fuch.  on 
the  other,  as  evacuate  the  bowels,  or  leflen  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fluids.  The  two  plans  of  cure  have  been 
combined  with  fuccefs. 

The  fyftems  of  modern  medicine,  and  more  particularly 
the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Brown,  have  led  their  followers 
to  conlider  every  fpafmodic  difeafe  as  a difeafe  of  debility, 
to  the  cure  of  which  tonics  and  ilimulant  medicines  are 
alone  adequate,  and  to  which  the  flighted  evacuation  is 
greatly  detrimental.  Numerous  examples  of  chorea,  among 
the  reft,  are  recited  in  the  periodical  journals,  in  which 
a cure  was  obtained  under  the  employment  of  medi- 
cines of  this  nature.  Thus  we  find  cures  attributed 
to  tiie  ufe  of  afafeetida,  valerian,  mulk,  camphor,  the 
flowers  of  cardamine,  and  belladonna  ; to  eleftricity  and  the 
cold  bath  ; to  Peruvian  bark  and  other  vegetable  bitters  ; 
and,  of  late  years,  more  particularly  to  the  virtues  of  the 
metallic  tonics,  efpecially  the  oxyd  of  lime,  and  fulphate  of 
zinc,  the  ammoniated  copper,  and  nitrate  of  filver.  See 
Bifiet  loc.  cit.  Edinburgh  Med.  Com.  vol.  x.  and  xii.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Loud.  Med.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  Fothergill,  Phil. 
Tranf.  1779,  &c.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  remedies  of 
this  clafs,  the  difeafe  unqueftionably  occalionally  diiappears  ; 
fometimes  in  confequence  of  the  cafual  ceffation  or  removal 
of  the  irritation  which  excited  it ; and  fometimes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  diredl  effefts  of  the  medicines,  in  rendering  the 
body  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  ill  effetls  of  the  exifting  irrita- 
tion, in  flight  cafes.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fymp- 
toms of  chorea  have  often  continued  with  unremitting  feve- 
rity,  under  the  employment  of  the  moll  powerlul  of  thefe 
tonic  and  anti-fpafmodic  medicines,  during  many  months, 
nay  even  for  years  ; terminating  only,  on  fome  occasions, 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  even  leaving  the  unconquer- 
able remains  of  its  grotefqne  and  irregular  motions  impofed 
on  the  young  fufferer  for  life. 

To  the  oppofite  mode  of  employing  evacuants,  efpecially 
purgatives,  different  phyficians  have  been  led  by  fome  pecu- 
liar notion  of  the  difeafe  which  they  entertained  ; which, 
however  different,  conducted  them  to  the  fame  conclnfion. 
Sydenham  aferibea  the  convulflons  of  chorea  to  a humour 
falling  upon  the  nerves,  (humor  aliquis  in  nervos  irruens.) 
and  llimulating  them  to  extraordinary  action  : hence  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  indications  of  cure  were  to  diminilh  or 
remove  this  fuppofed  humour  by  blood-letting  and  purg- 
ing ; and  to  ilrengthen  the  nerves,  by  adminitlering  tonics 
and  anti-fpafmodics  in  the  intervening  days.  He  cured 
five  cales,  the  only  ones  that  he  had  feen,  by  this  method.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  purgatives  were  the  only  ufeful 
evacuants  that  Sydenham  employed,  and  the  protradfted  cures 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  interruption  of  the  ufe  of 
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them,  and  partly  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  blood  letting, 
which  appears  to  be  decidedly  prejudicial,  and  is  no  longer 
recommended.  But  the  general  difufe  of  purgatives  i3 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  theories  of  modern  fyllematics, 
efpecially  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  more  dog- 
matic doctrines  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  which  inculcate  that  all 
fpafmod'C  difeales  are  difeafea  of  debility  ; and,  confequently, 
that  all  evacuations  are  hurtful,  and  llrengthening  or  ltimu- 
lilting  medicines  are  required.  , 

But  l)r.  Hamilton,  in  a late  excellent  treatife  “ On  the 
Utility  of  Purgative  Medicines,”  has  brought  forward  the 
rtfult  of  a long  experience  in  the  infirmary  at  Edinburgh, 
which  eftablifhes  the  propriety  of  the  purgative  plan  in  the 
cure  of  chorea.  He  has  feen  twenty  cafes  of  the  difeafe, 
and  has  generally  found  it  connected  with  a i^ate  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  adt  on  of  the  bowels,  frequently  with  a tumid 
abdomen,  and  has  effected  many  and  comparatively  fptedy 
cures  by  the  regular  adminiflration  of  purgative  med'cines. 
It  appears  that,  to  far  from  increafmg  the  'late  of  debilitv, 
the  evacuation  of  the  intellines  contributes  to  re  ft  ore  the 
flrength,  by  refh  ring  the  fundtions  of  the  vifeera.  He  par- 
ticularly recommends  the  infpedlion  of  the  freces  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  a guide  to  the  pracliti  mer  in  the  adminiflration  of 
his  medicines,  and  in  forming  a prognollic  of  the  difeafe. 

The  ufual  practice  of  Dr.  Hamilton  is,  to  adminifter 
three  grains  of  calomel,  with  fix  or  eight  of  jalap  daily,  till 
the  faces  begin  to  affume  a natural  appearance,  and  the 
fpafinodic  fymptoms  to  abate,  which  are  generally  obferved 
at  the  tame  time.  By  this  plan,  he  affirms,  that  “ chorea 
is  fpediiy  cured,  generally  i:i  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  from 
the  commencement  of  t lie  courfe  of  purgative  medicines.” 
The  torpor  of  theinteftinrs  in  this  difeafe  is,  however,  fome- 
t lines  extremely  great,  and,  in  fuch  inllances,  more  adtive 
purgatives  mull  be  retorted  to,  and  repeated  until  the  end 
is  accomplilhed.  In  the  early  ilage  of  the  difeafe,  while 
the  intelliues  yet  retain  their  fenfibiiity,  and  before  the  ac- 
cumulation of  faeces  is  great,  gentle  purgatives,  repeated  as 
occafion  may  require,  will  readily  effedt  a cure,  or  rather 
prevent  the  full  formation  of  the  difeafe.  But  “ in  the  con- 
firmed ilage  more  fedulous  attention  is  neceffary.  Power- 
ful purgatives  mud  be  given  in  fucceffive  dofes,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  latter  dofes  may  fupport  the  effedt  of  the 
former,  till  the  movement  and  expulfion  of  the  accumulated 
matter  are  effedted,  when  fymptoms  of  returning  health  ap- 
pear. Whoever  undertakes  the  cure  of  chorea  by  purga- 
tives mud  be  decided,  and  firm  to  his  purpofe.  The  con- 
fidence which  he  affumes  is  neceffary  to  carry  home,  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient,  convidlion  of  ultimate  fuccefs.  Their 
prejudices  will  otherwife  throw  infurmountable  obllacles  in 
the  way.  Half  meafures,  in  indances  of  this  kind,  will 
prove  unfuecefsful ; and  were  it  not  for  perfeverance  in  un- 
loading the  alimentary  canal  the  difeafe  would  be  prolonged, 
and,  recurring,  would  place  the  patient  in  danger,  and  thus 
bring  into  diferedit  a pradtice  which  promifes  certain 
fafety. 

“ Here,  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  extreme  debility  induced 
by  difeafe,  the  recovery  is  at  fit  lb  flow  and  gradual.  A re- 
gu  ar  appetite  for  food,  a more  intelligent  eye,  and  lightened 
c untenance,  chctrfulnefs,  and  playfulnefs  of  temper,  in- 
creafing  aptitude  for  firmer  motions,  the  refioration  of  arti- 
culation, and  of  the  power  of  deglutition,  a renovation  of 
iU(h  and  flrength  fucceed  each  other,  and  being  more  and 
co.  irmed,  are,  ere  long,  followed  by  complete  recovery. 

"■  For  iome  time  after  thefe  falutary  changes  take  place, 
ti  e fiate  of  the  bowels  mull  continue  an  object  of  attention. 
An  occalional  flimulus  from  purgatives  will  be  requlfite  to 
fupport  their  regular  action,  and  to  rellore  their  healthv 
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tone,  the  only  fecurity  againfl:  the  recurring  accumulation 
of  feces,  and  of  a confequent  relapfe.  About  this  time 
alfo,  remedies,  pofftffed  of  tonic  and  llimulant  powers,  may- 
be ufed  with  propriety  and  effedt  ; they  rellore  energy  to 
the  trtrpid  bowels,  aid  the  purgative  medicines  in  obviating 
coflivenefs,  and  thus  confirm  a recovery  already  advanced. 
Vegetable  b’tters,  or  the  preparations  of  fled,  may  per- 
haps be  molt  ufefnl  for  accomplifliing  thefe  ends.  I h^ve 
not  felt  the  neceffity  of  having  reeourfe  to  medicines  of  this 
kind  : under  a proper  regimen  of  light  and  nourilhing  food, 
and  of  exercife  in  the  open  air,  my  patients,  in  general, 
quickly  recover  their  flrength.  But  many  practitioners  ftt 
a value  upon  tonic  medicines  ; and  the  ufual  routine  of 
pradtice  demands  them.”  Page  99,  et  feq. 

This  tone  of  confident  experience  from  a cautious  and 
fagacious  pradt’tioner,  fupperted  by  the  fuccefi- ful  pradtice 
of  Sydenham,  De  Haen,  Stoll,  &c.  will,  doubtlefs,  have  its 
due  influence  on  the  general  practice.  For  a detail  of  cafes 
treated  in  this  way,  the  reader  may  confult  the  appendix  to 
Dr.  Hamilton’s  treatife,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Jour.-.al,  N°  1.  vol.  i.  1S05,  and  Maximilian  Stoll. 
Patio.  Mcdendi,  pars  31". 

From  five  cafes  deferibed  in  the  Edin.  Journal,  the  writs*' 
obfvrves  that  the  following  fadts  appear  to  be  ellablifhed  : 

lit.  From  the  exhibition  of  even  two  or  three  cathartics, 
the  involuntary  motions  and  other  fymptoms  were  much 
abated. 

2d.  Although  the  cathartics  were  continued  daily  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  the  patient,  inftead  of  becoming 
more  debilitated,  became  ftronger,  and  walked  with  a 
firmer  pace. 

3d.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  cure,  if  at  any  time  the 
cathartics  did  not  produce  an  evacuation,  the  involuntary 
motions  recurred,  and  all  the  fymptoms  were  aggravated. 

4th.  The  faeces,  before  the  exhibition  of  the  cathartics, 
were  fmall  in  quantity,  and,  in  every  initance,  black  and 
fetid. 

And,  laftly,  when  the  difeafe  was  cured,  the  appearance 
of  the  freces  became  natural. 

Thus  the  connedtion  of  the  difeafe  with  the  date  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  its  oontents  appears  very  confpicuoufly, 
and  the  difappearance  of  the  fymptoms  was  proportionate 
to  the  obvious  effedls  of  the  remedies  ; affording  a degree 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  pradtice,  fuch  as  is  feldom  ob- 
tained in  medicine. 

CHOREGRAPHY,  as  defined  by  Noverre,  is  the  art 
of  expreffing  a dance  in  writing,  by  means  of  different  cha- 
racters or  notes  in  a fimilar  manner  to  mufic  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, that  a good  mufician  will  read  200  bars  in  an  inilant, 
and  an  excellent  choregraphilt  will  not  be  able  to  decipher 
200  bars  of  a dance  in  two  hours. 

Thoinet  Arheau, canon  of  Langres,  wasthe  firfi  who  acquir- 
ed reputation  by  a treatife  in  158s,  which  he  entitled  “Orche- 
fographia.”  He  wrote  below  the-notes  of  the  air  fuch  move- 
ments and  fteps  of  the  dance  as  he  thought  fuitablc.  Beau- 
champs  afterwards  gave  a new  form  to  choregraphy,  and  per- 
tedted  the  Iketch  of  the  ingenious  Thoinet  Arheau he  found 
the  means  of  writing  the  fteps  by  ligns  to  which  he  affigned 
a different  lignification  and  value;  fo  that  he  was  declared 
the  inventor  of  this  art  by  a decree  of  the  French  parliament. 
Feuiilet  applied  himfslf  entirely  to  this  art,  and  has  left  feveral 
works  on  the  lubjedt. 

It  was  much  ufed  in  France  by  the  ballet-mafters  till 
about  the  year  1 7 5-4-,  when  it  was  eenfured  by  Cahufac 

TraiteHill.de  la  Dance  anc.  et  mod.”  and  by  the  admirable 
Noverre  in  his  “ Lettres  fur  la  Dance,  1760,”  who  regarded 
it  as  too  mechanical,  and  incapable  of  expreffing  the  grace  of 
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the  countenance  of  the  performers.  “ I learned  chore grapby, 
(fays  Noverre,)  and  have  forgotten  it  ; if  I thought  it  uftfi.il 
to  my  plans,  I would  learn  it  again.  The  belt  dancers  and 
mod  renowned  ballet-mafters  difdain  it,  becaufe  it  feems  to 
be  of  no  real  ufe.  If  all  the  figures  and  fteps  of  the  great 
dancers  were  to  be  recorded,  it  would  reduce  the  art  to 
fervile  imitation  ; like  modern  Latin,  where  no  expreffion  or 
word  tnuft  be  ufed  for  which  ciaffical  authority  during  the 
Auguftan  age  cannot  be  produced.”  Mr.  Steel  publifhtd  an 
efl’ay  in  1775,  towards  eftablifhing  the  melody  and  meafure 
of  fpeech  to  be  exprefled  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar 
fymbols. 

By  means  of  a great  number  of  new  characters,  the  author 
undertook  to  record  in  his  notation  not  only  how  Garrick 
played  hisptincipal  parts  in  general,  but  any  particular  night, 
how,  from  different  degrees  of  animation  and  feeling,  he 
varied  from  himfelf.  But  we  believe  this  ingenious  book  was 
not  only  never  well  underftood  by  the  public,  but  never  en- 
tirely read  by  any  individual  purchafer. 

The  choregraphic  art,  we  believe,  is  now  wholly  laid 
afide  in  France,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  in  England 
for  a long  time.  In  1710,  however,  Mr.  EfTex,'a  celebrated 
Englilh  dancing-mater  in  London,  applied  the  choregraphic 
art  to  country  dances,  and  publifhed  a little  book  engraved 
on  copper,  in  which  beneath  a line  of  mufic  he  delineates, 
on  the  fame  page,  the  fteps  and  movements  in  characffers. 
Mr. Weaver,  a ballet- mafler,  who  wrote  at  fir  Richard  Steele’s 
requeft,  the  three  fpedtators  on  dancing,  Nos.  67,  334,  and 
370,  tranflated,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Ifaac,  another  eminent 
dancing-mafter,  from  the  original  of  M.  Feuillet,  this  then 
new  art  of  dancing  by  notation,  to  which  all  the  dancing- 
mafters  of  eminence  fubferibed  ; and  we  remember  it  in 
general  ufe  even  in  the  country,  among  the  profeffors  of  the 
Art.  Mr.  Weaver,  befides  his  profeftional  knowledge,  was 
a man  of  infinite  wit  and  confiderable  learning,  who,  after 
retiring  from  the  capital,  ended  his  days  at  Shrewfbury, 
where  he  had  eftablifhed  a boarding-  fchool  of  great  reputa- 
tion, and  continued  teaching  to  dance  till  he  was  go  years 
of  age.  At  his  balls  the  children,  befides  the  minuet, 
rigadon,  and  louvre,  performed  figure  dances,  fuch  as  the 
wooden-fhoe  dance,  Mars  andVenus,  with  Vulcan’s  difeovery 
and  imprifonment  of  the  lovers  in  a cage,  in  Pantomines 
&.c.  in  which  our  own  juvenile  vanity  was  highly  exalted  by 
being  honoured  with  a part.  See  Dance. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  in  Eccleftafical  Hi/lory,  rural  or 
country  bifhop,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church,  about 
whofe  funftion  the  learned  are  extremely  divided.  The 
word  comes  from  x,jl90'h  a region  or  little  country , and  ettic/.c- 
iroj,  a hijbop , or  overfeer. 

The  chorepifcopi  were  fuffragan  or  local  bifhops,  holding 
a middle  rank  between  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  and  dele- 
gated to  exercife  epifcopal  jurifdiHion  within  certain 
diftriils,  when  the  boundaries  of  particular  churches, 
over  which  feparate  bifhops  prefided,  were  confiderably 
enlarged. 

It.  is  not  certain  when  this  office  was  firft  introduced  : 
iome  trace  it  to  the  elofe  of  the  firft  century  ; others  tell  us, 
that  chorepifcopi  were  not  known  in  the  Eaft  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  ; and  in  the  Weft,  about  the 
year  439*  1°  a council  held  at  Antioch,  in  341,  they 

were  forbidden  to  ordain  priefts  or  deacons,  and  had  only 
the  power  of  appointing  perfons  to  inferior  offices  in  the 
church.  They  ceafed,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  in  the 
tenth  century  j when  rural  deans  and  arch-priefts  were  infti- 
tuted  in  their  places.  After  this  the  fyftem  of  diocefan 
epneopacy  was  fully  eftablifhed. 

Choxejpisc&pus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a dignity  ftil-l  fubfift- 


ing  in  fome  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Germany  ; fignifying 
the  fame  with  chori  epifcopus,  or  bifhop  of  the  choir.  1 he 
word,  in  this  fenfe,  does  not  corre  from  % a.70?,  place,  but 
; g>g>s,  choir , &c.  In  the  church  of  Cologne,  See.  the 
firft  chantor  is  called  chorepifcopus. 

CHOREUS,  a foot  in  the  ancient  poetry,  more  com- 
monly called  frocktzus,  or  trochee. 

CHORFAlCAN,  or  Cerfucan,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Arabia,  in  the  couritrv  of  Oman,  pillaged  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1 70S  ; 64  miles  S.E.  of  Juifar. 

CHORGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftnft  of 
Embrun  ; 10  miles  W.  of  it.  The  place,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1692,  contains  154“  and  the  can- 
ton 4242  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  147^  kilome- 
tres and  8 communes. 

CHORI  AMBUS,  in  the  Latin  Poetry , a foot  compound- 
ed of  a choreas,  or  ti  oehaus,  and  an  iambus. 

It  conlifts  of  four  iyliables  ; of  which  the  firft  and  laft  are 
lonsr,  and  the  two  middle  ones  fhort : as jUibtum. 

CHORIER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a lawyer  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine  in  1609. 
He  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  profeffion  of  an 
advocate  at  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  employing  his 
leifure  in  the  compofition  of  hiftorical  and  literary  works. 
He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1692.  The  principal  of  his 
writings  are  “ La  Phiiofophie  de  l’honnettc  Homme,” 
qto.  “ Hiftoire  general  de  Dauphine,”  2 vol.  fol.  of 
which  the  abbe  Lenglet  fays  “ that  Chorier  is  an  author 
of  little  accuracy,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  a fa£k  fuf- 
(iced  him  to  build  a hiftory  upon  it.  I11  thefe  and  many 
otlier  volumes  Chorier  appears  in  the  character  of  a grave 
fchoiar  and  induftrious  inquirer:  but  his  name  mnft  delcend 
with  infamy  on  account  of  a licentious  work,  entitled 
“ Aloifire  Toletanae  Satyrse  Sotadica  de  Arcanis  Amoris  & 
Veneris,”  which  he  publilhed  under  the  name  of  a lady  cele- 
brated for  her  learning. 

CHORIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  Ueker  mark  of  Brandenburg ; 6 
miles  S.  of  Neu  Angermunde. 

CHORINEUS,  in  Entomology:  the  Papilio  or  butterfly 
of  this  name  in  Cramer’s  exotic  infefts  is  the  Papilio  Faunas 
of  Fabricius.  Spec.  Inf,  and  Pap.  Octavius  of  that  author’s 
Mantiffa,  and  Entomo/ogia  Syjlematica.  See  Papilio  Octa- 
vius. 

CHORION,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
human  ovum.  It  furrounds  the  amnios,  and  contains 
therefore  that  membrane,  with  its  fluid,  (the  liquor  amnii,) 
the  foetus,  and  the  navel  firing.  See  Generation,  female 
organs  of. 

CHORIST,  or  Chorister,  a chantor  or  finger  in  the 
choir. 

CHORIZANTES,  in  Ecclefiafical  Htflory,  the  name 
of  a fed!  in  Germany,  ami.  1474,  faid  to  be  demoniacs  that 
affembled  in  ftreets  and  churches. 

We  may  fuppofe  their  enemies  called  them  demoniacs. 
Du  Cange  does  not  mention  any  of  their  tenets. 

CHORLEY,  in  Geography , a market  and  manufadluring 
town  of  Lancafhire,  England,  is  fituated  near  the  fpring- 
head  of  a rivulet  called  Chor,  which  iflues  from  feveral 
fprings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  and  flowing  through 
one  part  thereof  along  the  pidlurefque  and  pleafant  valley 
beneath,  after  giving  motion  to  feveral  mills,  engines,  and 
cotton  machines,  communicates  with  the  river  Yarrow  ; on 
whofe  banks,  and  for  many  miles  round,  are  great  numbers 
of  bleaching  grounds  and  printing  works,  with  fome  cotton 
fa&ories  intermixed.  Charley  has  an  ancient  chapel,  lately 
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made  parocliial,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Saxon  Rru&ure,  dedicat- 
ed to  St.  Lawrence,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  coat3  of  arms  and  Saxon  charafters  : the  windows  with 
hieroglyphic  paintings.  Here  are  other  places  of  worfhip, 
a grammar-fchool,  a poor-houfe,  fix  alms-houfes,  and  Sun- 
day-fchools.  At  the  fouth  end  of  the  town  is  a dungeon 
or  prifon  for  the  confinement  of  malefactors  or  difordeily 
perfons.  The  bifhop  of  CheRer  holds  his  court  here  twice 
a-year  by  proxy.  Tlie  cotton  manufactory,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs,  as  alfo  the  trade 
of  bleaching  and  printing  cottons,  fullians,  calicoes,  and 
mufiins.  The  town  and  its  vicinity  abound  in  mines  of  coal, 
lead,  and  alum  ; in  beds  of  gravel,  (and,  and  marl;  in  rocks 
of  Hone,  and  quarries  of  flag  and  flate,  alhlar  and  mill-done. 
Chorley  is  N.W.  of  London  208  miles,  and  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  return,  865  houfes,  and  45  16  inhabitants; 
the  population  as  well  as  the  trade  having  greatly  increafed 
for  feveral  years  pad.  Here  are  two  weekly  markets,  one 
on  Tuefday,  plentifully  fupplied  with  every  neceffary  article 
of  life,  the  other  on  Saturday,  for  meat  and  vegetables  only . 
Another  market  for  fifh  continues  f lr  two  or  three  days  in 
the  week,  when  all  forts  in  feafon,  frefh  and  fait,  are  brought 
from  Lancafler  and  PreRon.  Four  fairs  are  annually  held 
here,  three  for  horned  cattle,  and  one  for  toys,  fmall  wares, 
and  Yorkfhire  cloth.  Aikin’s  Manchefter,  4to. 

CHORNOY  Kuban  river,  a branch  of  the  Kuban,  fall- 
ing northward  into  the  fea  of  Azoph  to  the  E.  of  Caffa  or 
Caffa-ft raits  ; probably  the  fame  with  Aganly,  at  the  mouth 
of  which,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river,  Hands  the  town  of 
Alhuyef. 

CHORO  favorito,  in  the  Italian  Mafic,  a chorus,  in  which 
are  employed  the  belt  voices  and  initruments  to  ling  the  re- 
citatives, play  the  ritornellos,  See.  It  is  otherwife  called  the 
little  chorus,  or  choro  recitante. 

Choro  fpez%ato,  a compofition  of  two,  three,  or  more 
chorufles.  It  is  often  met  with  inRead  of  tutli  or  da  capella , 
which  mean  the  grand  chorus.  A dot,  a tre,  a qnatro  chori, 
is  for  two,  three,  or  four  chorufles.  When  after  the  name 
of  a part  we  find  primo,  1°  choro,  we  muR  underRand  that 
it  is  to  be  played  in  the  firll  chorus  ; if  2,  Ild0,  or  fecondo 
choro,  the  part  mull  be  fung  or  played  in  the  fecond  chorus. 
And  confequently  it  Riews,  that  the  compofition  is  for  eight 
voices  or  different  parts. 

CHOROANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  country  of 
Afia,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  Parthia.  Strabo  calls  it 
Ghoronasa. 

CHOROBATES,  from  jri'pofisiTsiy,  to  overrun  a country, 
a kind  of  water-level,  ufed  among  the  ancients ; compofed 
of  a double  fquare,  in  form  of  a T,  deferibed  by  Vitruvius. 

CHOROCHOAD,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Arachofia. 

CHOROCITHARISTRIA,  in  Mafic,  he  who  ac- 
companies dances  on  thecithara  or  harp. 

CHORODNA,  or  Chorodra,  a town  of  Afia  in  Per- 
fia  Propria. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a Map,  or  de- 
feription  of  feme  country,  province,  or  diRricl. 

The  word  comes  from  x^f0^  region,  and  I deferibe. 

Chorography  is  diltinguiRied  from  Geography,  as  ihe 
defeription  of  a particular  country  is  from  that  of  the  whole 
earth.  And  from  Topography,  as  the  defeription  of  the 
fame  country  is  from  that  of  a fingle  place,  town,  or  diflrift 
in  it. 

CHOROIDEA  Tunica,  in  Anatomy,  or  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye,  is  the  vafcular  and  delicate  membrane,  which 
invefis  the  globe  of  the  eye  within  the  fclerotica.  See 
Eye. 
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CHOROIDES  Plexus,  a vafcular  production  of  the 
pia  mater,  contained  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain'. 
See  Brain. 

Choroides,  in  Optics,  is  applied  to  the  inner  and  pof- 
terior  tunic  of  the  ey.e,  immediately  under  the  fclerotica. 

It  is  foft,  thin,  and  black  ; and  its  inner,  or  concave  fur- 
face,  is  very  fmooth  and  poliRied.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
being  interfperfed  with  veR'els.  Its  anterior  part  is  called 
the  uvea;  or  rather  the  iris,  as  the  internal  furface  is  called 
the  Ruyfchian  coat. 

Next  under  the  choroides  is  the  retina.  Ruyfch,  indeed, 
fays,  he  has  found  another  tunic  between  the  choroides  and 
retina ; and  denominates  it  from  himfelf,  tunica  Rvyfchiana. 
He  adds,  that  it  grows  fo  firmly  to  the  choroides,  that  it  is 
over-looked  in  the  common  diffe&ions. 

But  Verheyen,  though  he  found  the  choroides  of  a bird 
divifible  into  two  membranes,  could  never  feparate  thofe  of 
the  human  eyes  ; and  therefore  he  thinks  there  needed  not 
any  new  name.  The  choroides  is,  for  the  moR  part,  black 
in  men  ; though  it  appears  often,  as  M.  Pecquet  has  obferv- 
ed,  in  very  diflerent  Riades ; in  lions,  camels,  bears,  flieep, 
cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  moll  fiRies,  it  is  of  a Riining  colour, 
like  the  biilliance  ©l  River,  or  the  luRre  of  oriental  pearl  ; 
and  makes  what  naturalills  call  the  tapis,  or  colour  of  the 
eye. 

Mufchenbroeck  alfo  fays  (Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  7 4.8. ) that  itr 
many  animals,  as  the  lion,  camel,  bear,  ox,  Rag,  iheep,  dog, 
cat,  and  many  birds,  the  choroides  is  not  black,  but  blue, 
green,  yellow,  or  fome  oilier  colour. 

M.  Marriotte  maintains,  that  vifion  is  performed  rather  in 
the  choroides  than  in  the  retina  ; in  which  he  agrees  with 
Bar.  Torinus,  and  is  fecondtd  by  M.  Mery  ; but  moll  other 
authors  are  of  a different  fentiment. 

He  was  led  to  this  hypothefis  by  obferving  that  part  of  the 
retina,  at  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  infenlible  to  the 
impreffion  of  light,  and  that  in  this  part  the  choroides  is 
wanting. 

He  was  confirmed  in  opinion,  that  the  retiraa  could  not 
be  the  feat  of  vifion,  becaufe  of  its  tranfparcncy  ; though 
M.  Pecquet  ob ferns  in  reply,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly 
tranfparent,  only  refc  milling  oiled  paper.  He  urges  like- 
wife  the  greater  fenfibilitv  of  the  choroides  than  that  of  the 
retina,  as  is  evident  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  iris,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  choroides,  in 
light  and  Raade. 

It  has  been  replied,  that  fome  creatures,  fuch  as  the  por- 
cupine and  fea-calf,  have  the  optic  nerves  inferted  into  the 
axes  of  their  eyes,  exactly  oppofite  to  the  pupil ; and  hence 
it  has  been  inferred,  that,  in  thefe  animals,  the  retina  is  per- 
fectly fenflble  to  the  irr.preflion  of  light,  at  the  infertion  of 
the  nerve.  This  fad,  according  to  Dr.  Porterfield,  over- 
turns Marriotte’s  hypothefis  of  the  choroides  being  the  piin- 
cipal  and  immediate  organ  of  fight. 

Mr.  Le  Cat  Rrenuoufly  defends  Marriotte’s  opinion,  that 
the  choroid  coat,  which  is  the  production  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  not  the  retina,  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vifion.  The 
retina,  according  to  him,  is  to  the  choroid  what  the  epider- 
mis is  to  the  Ikin  ; receiving  the  impreffion  of  light,  ard 
preparing  it  for  its  proper  organ.  Mr.  Michel!  has  likewife 
urged  fome  farther  conlideratioes  in  favour  of  the  choroides 
as  the  proper  feat  of  vifion,  deduced  from  its  greater  falli- 
bility, and  from  the  variety  of  its  colours  in  different  animals, 
according  to  t heir  fituadon  and  neceffity.  He  adds  that  the 
choroides  is  in  no  cafe  tranfparent,  and  has  no  reflecting  fur- 
face  beyond  it,  and  that  it  is  better  formed  as  an  organ  of 
diRinCt  vifion  than  the  retina. 

To  the  hypothefis  of  t*he  feat  of  v:fion  being  in  the  ciio- 
J5  A 2 roides. 
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roides,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley,  tliat  It 
affords  a fufficient  reafon  for  the  diverfity  of  its.  colour  in 
different  animals,  according  as  they  are  fircumftanced  with 
refpeft  to  vifion.  In  all  terreftrial  animals,  which  have  oc- 
casion to  make  ufe  of  their  eyes  by  night,  .the  choroides  is 
either  of  a light  white,  or  of  fome  very  vivid  colour,  which 
reflects  the  light  very  ltrongly.  On  this  account,  vifion 
may  be  performed  with  lefs  light,  but  it  cannot  be  with  great 
diftin&nefs  ; the  refk&ion  of  the  rays  doubling  their  effedt ; 
fince  it  muff  extend  over  fome  fpace  ; all  rcfleftion  being 
made  at  a dillance  from  the  reflecting  body.  Bclides,  the 
choroides  in  brutes  is  not  in  general  perfectly  white,  but  a 
little  inclined  to  blue,  and  is  therefore,  probably,  better 
adapted  to  fee  by  the  fainter  eo'oured  light,  which  chiefly 
prevails  in  the  night  ; and  on  the  fame  account,  fays  this 
author,  is  more  liable  to  be  ftrongly  impreffed  by  the  co- 
lours to  which  they  are  chiefly  expofed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  general,  efpecially  eagles, 
hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  is  black  ; by  which  means 
they  are  able  to  fee  with  the  greateft  diltindtnefs,  but  only 
in  bright  day-light.  The  owl,  however,  fetking  her  food 
by  night,  has,  as  he  fuggefts,  the  choroides  white,  like  that 
of  a cat.  In  the  eyes  of  man,  which  are  adapted  to  va- 
rious ufes,  the  choroides  is  neither  fo  black  as  that  of  birds, 
nor  fo  white  as  that  of  thofc  animals  who  make  the  greateft 
ufe  of  their  eyes  in  the  night. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  advanced  another  hvpothefis ; alleging, 
that  the  choroides  receives  the  impreflions  of  images  in  order 
to  tranfmit  them  to  the  retina.  Agninft  which  hypothelis, 
Mr.  Michell  objects,  that  the  inapulfions  which  are  thus 
fecondarily  communicated  to  the  nerves  muff  be  fainter,  and 
that  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  impreffion  firff 
made  upon  the  choroides  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the  brain 
by  its  own  proper  nerves.  Prieftlcy’s  Hiftory  of  Vifion, 
chap.  ii.  p.  189,  &c.  See  Retina  and  Vision. 

It  had  been  long  obferved  that  the  choroides  in  men  is 
black  ; but  no  obfervation  had  been  made  on  the  change  in 
fuffers  by  age,  before  Mr.  Petit,  who  perceived  that  it  ap- 
pears quite  brown  under  the  retina  in  children,  and  grows 
confiderably  brighter  as  they  advance  in  age. 

CHOROK,  in  Zoology  : Buffon  calls  the  Linnasan  Muf- 
tella  Siblrica  by  this  name. 

CHOROL,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruflia,  which 
runs  into  the  Pfol,  near  Goltva,  in  the  government  of 
Kiov. 

CHOROMITHRENA,  in ' Ancient  Geography,  a coun- 
try of  Alia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Media. 

CHOROPATA,  in  Geography,  a river  on  the  coafl  of 
Peru,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Caraccas. 

CHOROS,  an  ifland  4 leagues  W.  from  the  Pajaros  or 
Birds  iflands,  or  between  thefe  iflands  and  port  Guafeo, 
which  fee. 

CHOROSCIESSOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Kiov  ; 64  miles  W.N.VV.  of  Kiov. 

CHOROSKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  ; 18  miles  NAV.  of  Zytomiers. 

CHOROSSOZA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Rielfk  ; 28  miles  N.  of  B'ielfk. 

CHORRO  Mancan,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  N. 
lat.  43°  18'.  E.  long.  1200  jjc'. 

CHORRiEI,  or  Horrjei,  Horites,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a people  of  Afia  who  occupied  the  country  of  Seir 
before  the  Idumreans.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Pctrea  and 
Deferta,  to  the  S.  and  to  the  E.  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
in  that  of  Judges,  &c. 

CHORSA,  a town  of  Afia  in  Greater  Armenia,  accord- 


ing to  Ptolemy.  It  feems  to  have  been  fituated  above  the 
Euphrates. 

CHORSALIA,  a place  in  the  interior  of  Lefftr  Ar- 
menia. 

CHORSEUS,  or  CHERSEus,a  river  of  Phoenicia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Dora,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Or- 
telius  places  it  in  Paleftine  ; and  it  is  marked  in  the  map  of 
PalelHne  by  M.  D’Anville. 

CHORSIA,  orCoRsiAt,  a fmall  town  of  Greece,  in 
Bceotia. 

. CP10RSUS,  a river  of  the  Colchide,  according  to  the 
periplus  of  Scylax. 

CHO  RT  AC  ANA,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  fituated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Aria,  on  the  confines  of  Parthia,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus.  Strabo  and  Qmntus  Curtins 
call  it  Artacanae. 

CHORUM,  an  ancient  place  of  Thrace. 

CPIORUS,  i..  Dramatic  Poetry,  one  or  more  perfons, 
prefent  on  the  ftage  during  the  reprefentation,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  by  danders  without  any  particular  fhare  or  intereft  in 
the  aCtion. 

Tragedy,  in  its  origin,  M.  Dacier  obferves,  was  no  more 
than  a tingle  chorus,  who  trod  the  ftage  alone,  and  without 
any  other  aClors  j finging  dithy rambics,  or  hymns,  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  fo  that  the  chorus  was  the  bafts  or  found- 
ation of  the  ancient  tragedy.  Thefpis,  who  lived  about 
536  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  to  relieve  the  chorus, 
added  an  adftor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of 
their  heroes.  Zifchylus,  about  50  years  afterwards,  finding 
a fingle  perfon  too  dry  an  entertainment,  added  a fecond, 
who,  during  a dialogue  between  thefe  two  perfons  or  atftors, 
in  W'hich  he  contrived  to  interweave  fome  interefting  ftory, 
brought  his  aCtors  on  a ftage,  adorned  with  proper  fcencry 
and  decorations;  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  reduced  tli* 
finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more  room  for  the  recitation. 

Every  thing  introduced  between  the  four  fongs  of  the 
chorus,  they  called  by  the  term  cpifotle ; and  thofe  four 
fongs  made  the  four  intervals,  or  affts  of  the  piece. 

But  when  once  tragedy  began  to  be  formed,  thofe  recita- 
tives, or  epifodes,  which  at  firft  were  only  intended  as  acceC- 
fory  parts,  to  give  the  chorus  a breathing  time,  became  now 
the  principal  pans  of  the  performance  : and  whereas,  before, 
they  were  taken  from  various  fubjecls,  they  were  now  all 
drawn  from  one  and  the  fame,  or  the  fubjeCt  of  the  ftory  in 
which  the  actors  were  principally  concerned. 

The  chorus,  as  the  fubjedt  demanded,  was  compofed  of 
men  and  women,  old  men  or  youths,  citizens  or  flaves, 
priefts,  foldiers,  & c.  to  the  number  of  15  in  tragedy,  and  24 
in  comedy  ; and  the  perfons  of  it  were  always  fuppofed  to 
be  of  inferior  condition  to  the  principal  characters  of  the 
piece.  As  it  ufnally  reprefented  the  people,  or  at  leaft  & 
part  of  them,  foreigners,  even  though  fettled  at  Athens, 
were  forbiddtn  to  aft  in  the  chorufes,  for  the  fame  reafort 
as  they  were  prohibited  from  being  prefent  in  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  The  aCtors,  who  compofed  the  cho- 
rus, came  on  the  ftage  preceded  by  a flute-player,  who  re- 
gulated their  fteps,  lometimes  one  after  the  other,  but  more 
frequently,  in  tragedy,  3 in  front  and  5 in  depth,  or  ^ in 
front  and  3 in  depth.  In  comedy,  they  were  ufnally  ar- 
ranged 4 in  front  and  6 deep,  or  6 in  front  and  4 deep. 

The  chorus,  by  degrees,  became  inferted  and  incorporated 
into  the  aCtion,  to  which  it  ferved  as  an  addition  or  orna- 
ment. Sometimes  the  chc*  us  was  to  fpeak,  and  then  their 
chief,  whom  they  called  Coryphxus,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  all 
the  reft  : the  finging  was  performed  by  the  whole  company  j 
fo  that  when  the  Coryphceus  ftruck  into  a long,  the  chorus 
iramediatety  joined  him. 
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Befides  the  four  fongs,  which  made  the  divifion  of  the 
piece,  and  which  were  managed  by  the  chorus,  the  chorus 
fometimes  alfo  joined  the  aftors  in  the  courfe  of  the  repre- 
fentation,  with  their  plaints  and  lamentations;  on  occalion 
of  any  unhappy  accidents  that  befel  them. 

Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  the  piece,  the  chorus  fometimes 
performed  the  part  of  an  adlor,  and  fometimes  it  formed  the 
interlude.  In  the  fiift  cafe  it  took  a part  in  the  a£Iion,  and 
fung  or  declaimed  with  the  perfons  of  the  drama,  the  cory- 
phasus  fpeaking  for  it.  On  certain  occafions  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  headed  by  two  leaders,  who  related  certain 
circumllances  of  the  aclion,  or  mutually  communicated 
their  hopes  and  fears.  Scenes  of  this  kind,  which  were  al- 
moft  always  fung,  were  fometimes  concluded  by  the  re- 
union of  the  two  parts  of  the  chorus.  In  the  fecond  cafe 
the  chorus  confined  ittelf  to  lamenting  the  calamities  inci- 
dent to  humanity,  or  imploring  the  affiftance  of  the  gods  for 
the  dramatic  perfonage  whofe  caufe  it  efpoufed.  In  the1  in- 
terludes the  chorus  fung  ; and-  the  aiftors  declaimed  when 
the  chorus  was  lilent ; but  when  it  entered  into  dialogue 
with  the  adlors,  its  corvphccus  recited  with  them,  or  they 
fang  alternately  witli  the  chorus.  During  thefe  fcenes  the 
chorus  rarely  quitted  its  place.  In  the  interludes,  and  rfpe- 
cially  in  the  firft,  it  executed  different  evolutions  to  the 
found  of  the  flute.  The  verfes  which  it  fung  were  like 
thofe  of  the  ode,  difpofed  in  tlrophes,  antiltrophes,  epodes, 
&c.  At  the  firff  llrophe,  the  choral  performers  palled  from 
right  to  left  ; at  the  firft  antiilrophe,  from  left  to  right,  in 
an  equal  time,  and  repeating  the  fame  air  to  other  words. 
They  afterwards  Hopped,  and  turning  towards  the  fpefta- 
tots,  lung  a new  melody.  Frequently  they  repeated  the 
fame  evolutions  with  ftulible  differences  in  the  words  and 
muiic,  but  always  with  the  fame  correfpondence  between 
the  march  and  the  countermarches. 

The  proper  function  of  the  chorus,  when  tragedy  was 
formed,  and  that  for  which  it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was 
to  (hew  the  intervals  of  the  adds:  while  the  adors  were  be- 
hind the  fcenes,  the  chorus  engaged  the  fpeclators ; their 
fongs  chiefly  turned  on  what  was  juft  exhibited  ; and  were 
not  to  contain  any  thing  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fuhjed, 
and  had  a natural  connedion  with  it : fo  that  the  chorus 
concurred  with  the  adors  for  advancing  the  adion. 

It  is  a fault  obferved  in  Euripides’s  tragedies,  that  his 
chorules  are  detached  from  the  adion,  and  not  taken  from 
the  fame  fubjedt.  There  were  fame  other  poets,  who,  to 
fave  the  pains  of  compoling  chorufes,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  pitce,  contented  thcmlelves  with  inventing  fongs,  which 
had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  adion.  Thefe  foreign  chorufes 
were  the  lefs  pardonable,  as  the  chorus  was  efteemed  to  ad: 
a part  in  the  piece  : and  to  reprefent  the  fpedators,  who 
were  looked  on  as  interefted  therein  ; infomuch  that  the 
chorus  was  not  always  to  be  mute,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the 
ads.  In  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  i-s  laid  aiide,  and 
the  mufic  fupplies  its  place.  At  firft  the  chorus  was  not  a 
mere  ornament  added  to  the  drama,  or  a contrivance  defign- 
ed  to  render  it  more  perfed  : but,  in  reality,  the  dramatic 
dialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal entertainment.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  cln  rus,  from 
being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acceffory  in  tragedy  ; 
till  at  laft,  in  modern  tragedy , it  has  altogether  dilappeared  ; 
which  forms  the  chief  diftindion  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  (tage. 

That  which  occnfioned  the  fupprefflon  of  the  chorus  was 
its  being  incompatible,  with  certain  complots,  and  fecret  de- 
liberations of  the  adors.  For  it  is  in  no-wife  probable, 
that  fuch  machinations  Ihould  be  carried  on  in  the  eyes  of 
perfons  interelkd  in  the  adion.  As  the  chorus,  therefore. 


never  went  off  the  ftage,  there  feemed  a neceflity  for  laying  It 
afide,  to  give  the  greater  probability  to  thofe  kinds  of  in- 
trigues which  require  fecrecy. 

M.  Dacier  obferves,  there  was  a chorus,  or  grex,  alfo 
in  the  ancient  comedy  ; but  this  too  is  fupprefftd  in  the 
new:  chiefly  becaufe  it  was  made  ufe  of  to  reprove  vices, 
by  attacking  particular  perfons. 

The  chorus  in  comedy  v/as  at  firft  no  more  than  a fingle 
perfon,  who  fpoke  in  the  ancient  compofures  for  the  ftage; 
the  poets,  by  degrees,  added  to  him  another  ; then  two,  af- 
terwards three,  and  at  laft  more  : fo  that  the  moll  ancient 
comedies  had  nothing  but  the  chorus,  and  were  only  fo  many 
ledures  of  virtue. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  chorus  has  given  rife  to  a queftion, 
much  agitated  between  the  partizans  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  whether  the  drama  has  gained  or  fullered  by  the 
abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  mull  be  admitted,  that  the 
chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more  magnificent  and 
more  iiiftrudive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the  moll  fub- 
lime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work  ; a-nd  being  carried  on 
by  finging,  and  accompanied  with  mufic,  it  mult,  without 
doubt,  have  diverfified  tli£  entertainment,  and  added  to  its 
fplendour.  The  chorus,  at  the  fame  time,  uniformly  con- 
veyed leffons  of  virtue.  It  was  compofed  of  fuch  per- 
fons as  might  molt  iwturally  be  fuppofed  prefent  on  the 
occalion  ; inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  feene  was  laid, 
often  the  companions  of  fomeof  theprincipalattors,  and  there- 
fore, in  fome  degree,  interefted  in  the  iffue  of  the  adion.  This 
company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  reftrided  to 
the  number  of  i 3 perfons,  was  conftantly  on  the  ftage,  during 
the  whole  performance,  mingled  in  difeourfe  with  the  adors, 
entered  into  their  concerns,  fuggeited  counfel  and  advice  to 
them,  morahfed  on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  the  adion,  fung  their  odes,  or  fongs, 
in  which  they  addriffed  the  gods,  prayed  for  fuccefs  to  the 
virtuous,  lamented  their  misfortunes,  and  delivered  many 
moral  and  religious  fentiments. 

The  office  of  the  chorus  is  thus  deferibed  by  Horace 
(De  Art.  Poet.) : 

“ Adoris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Dcfendat ; neu  quid  medios  intercinat  adus. 

Quod  non  propolito  conducat,  et  haereat  apta. 

I lie  bonis  faveatque,  et  conciliatur  amicis, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes  ; 

Ille  dapes  laudet  menfee  brevis;  ille  falilbrcm 
Juftitiam,  legefquc,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 

Ille  tegai  commiffa;  deofque  precetur,  et  oret 
Ut  redeat  miferis,'  abeat  fortuna  fuperba.” 

“ The  chorus  mull  fupport  an  ador’s  part, 

Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advife  with  art  : 

Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appeafe. 

And  the  ftiort  feails  of  frugal  tables  praife ; 

Applaud  the  jullice  of  well-govern’d  Hates, 

And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intruded  fecrets  let  them  ne’er  betray, 

But  to  the  righteous  Gods  with  ardour  pray, 

That  fortune,  with  returning  fmiles,  may  blels 
Afflided  worth,  and  impious  pride  deprefs ; 

Yet  let  their  fongs  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  juft  defign.” 

Francis. 

The  judgment  of  two  fuch  critics,  as  Horace  in  the  pal- 
fage  above  cited  (1.  i.),  and  alfo  Ariftotle  (irffi  iroinl.  x.  oj.), 
and  the  praftice  of  wife  antiquity,  concurring  to  eftablilh 
this  precept  concerning  the  chorus,  it  Ihould  thenceforth, 
one  would  think  (fays  Dr,  Hurd,  Notes  on  the  Art  of 
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Poetry),  have  become  a fundamental  rule  and  maxim  of  the 
ftage.  And  fo  indeed  it  appeared  to  fertile  few  writers. 
The  molt  admired  of  the  French  tragic  poets  ventured  to 
introduce  it  into  two  of  his  latter  plays,  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  as  one  obferves,  “ it  Ihould,  in  all  reafon,  have 
difabufed  his  countrymen  on  this  head  :”  Feffai  heureux  de 
M.  Racine,  que  les  (cliceurs)  a fait  revivre  dans  Athalie  et 
dans  EJlher , devroit,  ce  femble,  nous  avoir  detrompez"  fur 
cet  article.  (P.  Brumoi,  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  And  before  him, 
our  Milton,  who,  with  his  other  great  talents,  poftefted  a 
fupreme  knowledge  of  antiquity,  was  fo  (truck  with  its  ufe 
and  beauty,  as  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  our  language, 
His  “ Sampfon  Agonilles”  was,  as  might  be  expefted,  a 
malter-piece.  But  even  his  credit  hath  not  been  fufficient 
to  reftore  tlie  chorus.  Hear  a late  profeffor  of  the  art  de- 
claring, “ De  choro  nihil  dilferui,  quia  non  eft  effentialis 
dramati,  atque  a neotericis  penitus,  at,  mejudice,  mertto , re- 
pudiatur.  (Prcel.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 38. ) Whence  it  hath 
come  to  pafs,  fays  Dr.  Hurd,  that  the  chorus  hath  been 
thus  negledted  is  not  now  the  enquiry.  But  that  this  critic, 
arid  ali  fuch,  are  greatly  out  in  their  judgments,  when  they 
prefume  to  cenftire  it  in  the  ancients,  mult  appear  (if  we 
look  no  farther)  from  the  double  ufe,  infilled  on  by  the  poet. 
For,  ill,  A chorus  interpofing,  and  bearing  a part  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  adtion,  gives  the  reprefentation  that  probabi- 
lity (Le  Theatre  des  Grecs,  vol.  i.  p.  105.),  and  linking 
refemblance  of  real  life,  which  every  man  of  fenfe  perceives, 
and  feels  the  want  of  upon  our  ftage  3 a want,  which  nothing 
but  fuch  an  expedient  as  the  chorus  can  poffibly  relieve. 
And,  ad,  The  importance  of  its  other  office  (file  bonis 
faveatque,  &c.)  to  the  utility  of  the  reprefentation,  is  fo 
great,  that,  in  a moral  view,  nothing  can  compenfate  for 
this  deficiency.  For  it  is  necelfary  to  the  truth  and  decorum 
of  characters,  that  the  manners,  bad  as  well  as  good,  be 
drawn  in  llrong  vivid  colours  : and  to  that  end,  that  immoral 
fentiments,  forcibly  expreffed,  and  fpecioufly  maintained, lie 
fometimes  imputed  to  the  fpeakers.  Hence  the  found  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  chorus  will  be  conftantly  wanting,  to  rectify 
the  wrong  conclufions  of  the  audience,  and  prevent  the  ill 
impreffions  that  might  otherwife  be  made  upon  it.  Nor  let 
any  one  fay,  that  the  audience  is  able  to  do  this  for  itftlf : 
Euripides  did  not  find  even  an  Athenian  theatre  fo  quick- 
fighted.  The  itory  is  well  known  (Sen.  Ep.  r x , that 
when  this  painter  of  the  manners  was  obliged,  by  the  rules 
of  his  art,  and  the  character  to  be  fultained,  to  put  a run  of 
bold  fentiments  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfons,  the  peo- 
ple inftantly  took  fire,  charging  the  poet  with  the  imputed 
villainy,  as  though  it  had  been  his  own.  Now  if  fuch  an  au- 
dience could  fo  eafily  mifinterpret  an  attention  to  the  truth 
of  character  into  the  real  doCtrine  of  the  poet,  and  this  too, 
when  a chorus  was  at  hand  to  corrcCt,  and  difabufe  their 
judgments,  what  mult  be  the  cafe,  when  the  whole  is  left  to 
•the  fagacity  and  penetration  of  the  people  ? The  wifer  fort, 
it  is  true,  have  little  need  of  this  information.  Yet  the  re- 
flexions of  fober  fenfe  on  the  courfe  and  occurrences  of  the 
repiefentation,  clothed  in  the  noble (l  drefs  of  poetry,  and 
enforced  by  the  joint  powers  of  harmony  and  aSion  (which 
is  the  true  character  .of  the  chorus)  might  make  it,  even  to 
fu'.-h,  a no  unpleafaut  or  unprofitable  entertainment.  But 
theie  two  are  a final  1 part  of  the  ufes  of  the  chorus  ; which 
in  every  light  is  (ten  fo  important  to  the  truth,  decorum, 
and  dtgntty  of  the  tragic  feene,  that  the  modern  Itage,  which 
hath  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  it,  is  even,  with  the  aa- 
yautage  of,  fometunes,  the  juflelt  moral  painting  and  fub- 
limelt  imagery,  but  a very  faint  fhadovv  of  the  old ; as 
muh  needs  appear  to  thofe  who  ha-.ve  looked  into  the  ancient 
models,,  or,  dwelling  themfeilve-s  of  modern  prejudices,  are 


difpofed  to'  confult  the  dictates  of  plain  fenfe.  Dr.  Hurdj 
for  a fuller  view  of  the  important  benefits  arifing  to  the; 
drama  from  the  obfervance  of  Horace’s  rule,  refers  to  “ the 
8th  tome  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  3”  or,  he  fays,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer  the 
Englifh  reader- to  the  tragedies  of  “ Elfrida”  and  “ Carac- 
tacus,”  which  furnifh  a better  apology  than  be  could  make 
for  the  ancient  chorus. 

To  the  above  reafoning  it  has  been  replied  by  Mr.  Col- 
man,  in  the  notes  to  his  “Tranflation  of  Horace’s  Art  of 
Poetry,”  4X0.  1 78,3,  that  the  judgment  if  two  fuch  critics 
as  Ariftotie  and  Horace,  cannot  be  decifively  quoted  as  con- 
curring with  the  praCtice  of  wife  antiquity,  to  eflablifh  the 
chorus.  Neither  of  thefe  two  critics,  it  is  faid,  have  taken 
up  the  queltion  ; each  of  them  giving  directions  for  the  pro- 
per conduct  of  the  chorus,  confidered  as  an  cltablifhed  and 
received  part  of  tragedy,  and  indeed  originally,  as  they  both 
tell  us,  the  whole  of  it.  Ariftotie,  in  his  “ Poetics,”  has 
not  faid  much  on  the  fubjeCt ; and  from  the  little  he  has  faid, 
more  arguments  might  perhaps  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
omiffion,  than  for  the  introduction  of  the  chorus.  It  is  true 
that  he  fays,  in  his  4th  chapter,  that  “ tragedy,  after  many 
changes,  paufed,  having  gained  its  natural  form.”  This 
might,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  include  his  approbation  of  the 
chorus,  as  w7ell  as  of  all  the  other  parts  of  tragedy  then  in  ufe ; 
but  lie  himfelf  exprefely  tells  us  in  the  fame  chapter,  that 
be  had  no  fuch  meaning  ; faying,  that  “ to  enquire  whether, 
tragedy  be  perfeCt  in  its  parts,  either  confidered  in  itfeif,  01* 
with  relation  to  the  theatre,  was  foreign  to  his  prefent  pur- 
pofe.”  In  the  paftage  from  which  Horace  has,  in  the  verfes 
above  cited,  deferibed  the  office,  and  laid  down  the  duties  of 
the  chorus,  the  paftage  referred  to  by  Dr.  Plurd,  the  words 
of  Ariftotie  are  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  inftitution, 
or  much  calculated  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  it.  For  Arif- 
totie there  informs  us,  “ that  Sophocles  alone,  of  all  the 
Grecian  waiters,  made  the  chorus  conducive  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  fable  ; not  only  even  Euripides  being  culpable  in  this 
inftance;  but  other  writers,  after  the  example  of  Agathon, 
introducing  odes  as  little  to  the  purpofe,  as  if  they  had  bor- 
rowed whole  feenes  from  another  play.” 

Mr.  Colman  concludes  upon  the  whole,  that,  whatever 
maybe  the  merits,  or  advantages  of  the  chorus,  the  judg-' 
ment  neither  of  Ariftotie  nor  of  Horace  can  be  adduced  in 
recommendation  of  it.  As  to  “ the  probability  given  to  the 
reprefentation,  by  the  chorus  interpofing  and  bearing  a 
part  in  the  adtion,”  the  public,  he  adds,  who  have  lately 
feen  a troop  of  fingers  affembled  on  the  ftage,  as  a chorus, 
during  the  whole  reprefentations  of  s;  Elfrida”  and  “ Ca- 
radtacus,”  are  competent  to  decide  for  thcmfelves  how  far 
fuch  an  expedient  gives  a more  “ ilriking  refemblance  of  hu- 
man life,”  than  the  common  ufage  of  our  drama.  As  to 
its  importance  in  a moral  view,  to  corredl  the  evil  impreffion 
of  vicious  fentiments,  imputed  to  the  fpeakers  ; the  ftory 
told,  to  enforce  its  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  conveys  a proof  of 
its  inefficacy.  To  give  due  force  to  fentiments  as  well  as  to 
diredl  their  proper  tendency,  depends  on  the  fkiiland  addrefs 
of  the  poet,  independent  of  the  chorus.  M.  Dacier,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Hurd,  cenfures  the  modern  ftage  for  having  re- 
jected the  chorus,  and  having  loft  thereby  “ at  leaft  half  its 
probability  and  its  greateft  ornament fo  that  our  tragedy 
is  “ but  a very  faint  fhadow  of  the  old.”  Learned  critics, 
however,  ought  to  eonfider,  that  if  it  be  expedient  to  revive 
the  chorus,  ail  the  otiier  parts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  mull 
be  revived  along  with  it.  Ariftotie  mentions  raufic  as  one  of 
the  fix  parts  of  tragedy,  and  Horace  no  fooner  introduces 
the  chorus,  but  he  proceeds  to  the  pipe  and  lyre.  If  a cho- 
rus be  really  neccffary,  our  dramas,  like  thofe  of  the  anci- 
1 ents. 
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ents,  fhould  be  rendered  wholly  mufical  j the  dancers  a!fo 
will  then  claim  their  place,  and  the  pretenfions  of  Vedris 
and  Noverre  mull  be  admitted  as  claffical.  Such  a fpedtacle, 
if  not  more  natural  than  the  modern,  would  at  had  be  con- 
fident ; but  to  introduce  a group  of  fprftatorial  adlors, 
ipeaking  in  one  part  of  the  drama,  and  fmging  in  another, 
is  as  llrange  and  incoherent  a medley,  and  full  as  unclaffical, 
as  the  dialogue  and  airs  of  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera.”  Ad- 
mitting the  full  force  of  Mr.  Colman’s  arguments,  nothing, 
it  may  be  faid,  though  fomewhat  hardily,  but  the  mod 
invincible  pedantry  can  wifh  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
chorus  on  the  modern  itage. 

Not  with  (landing  the  advantages,  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  it  is  alleged,  (fee  Blair’s  Lectures, 
vol.  iii.  ledl.  45,)  that  the  inconveniences  on  the  other 
fide  are  fo  great,  as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  ex- 
cluding tb e chorus  far  more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For 
if  a natural  and  probable  imitation  of  human  actions  be  the 
chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other  perfons  ought  to  be  brought 
on  '.he  dage,  than  thofe  who  are  ntcedary  to  the  dramatic 
adiion. 

The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  perfons, 
who  have  but  a (light  concern  in  the  bulincfs  of  the  play,  is 
unnatural  in  itfelf,  embarraffing  to  the  poet,  and  though  it 
may  render  the  fpedtacle  fplendid,  tends,  without  doubt,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  unintereding,  becaufe  it  becomes  more 
unlike  a real  tranfadtion.  The  mixture  of  mufic,  or  long, 
on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by 
the  adlors,  is  another  unnatural  circumdance,  removing  the 
reprefentation  Hill  farther  from  the  refemblance  of  life. 
Befides,  the  poet  is  fubjedted  to  innumerable  difficulties  in 
fo  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  prefence  of  the  chorus,  dur- 
ing ail  the  incidents  of  the  play,  fhall  confilt  with  any  pro- 
bability. The  fcene  mull  be  conftantly,  and  often  abfurdly, 
laid  in  fome  pubbc  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  free  accefs  to  it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be 
tranfadted  in  private,  the  chorus  mud  ever  be  witneffes  ; 
they  mull  be  the  confederates  of  both  parties  who  come  fuc- 
celfively  upon  the  dage,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  confpiring 
again  11  each  other.  In  (hort,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  the  manage- 
ment of  a chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a poet  ; 
it  requires  too  great  a factifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct 
ef  the  adtion  ; it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a theatrical  deco- 
ration, to  be  confident  with  that  appearance  of  reality, 
which  a poet  mud  ever  preferve  in  order  to  move  our  paf- 
fions.  The  origin  of  tragedy  among  the  Greeks,  as  we 
have  above  obferved,  was  a choral  fong,  or  hymn,  to  the 
gods.  There  i=,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  on  the  Greek 
dage  it  fo  long  maintained  poffeffion.  But  it  may  con- 
fidently, as  Dr.  Blair  thinks,  be  afferted,  that  if,  indead  of 
the  dramatic  dialogue  having  beer,  fuperadded  to  the  chorus, 
the  dialogue  itfelf  had  been  the  fird  invention,  the  chorus 
would,  in  that  cafe,  never  have  been  thought  of.  One  ufe, 
however,  might' Hill  be  made  of  the  ancient  cho.rus,  which 
would  be  a conliderable  improvement  of  the  modern  theatre  5 
if,  indead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  chofen 
mu  lie,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  adts,  a chorus  were  then  to  be  introduced,  wbofe 
mufic  and  fongs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  fhould 
have  a relation  to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to 
the  difpofitions  which  thefe  incidents  are  prefumed  to  have 
awakened  in  the  fpedtators.  By  thefe  means,  the  tone  of 
pafdon  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption;  and  all  the 
good  t fleets  1 ’ the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preferved,  for  in- 
fpiring  proper  fentiment?,  and  for  increafing  the  morality  of 
tlie  performance,  without  thofe  inconveniences  which  arofe 
from  die  chorus  forming  a condiment  part  of  the  play,  and 


mingling  unfeafonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the  pCrfonages 
of  the  drama.  See  Drama,  and  Chorus  infra. 

Chorus,  to  give  the,  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  purchafe 
a dramatic  piece  of  the  poet,  and  defray  the  expences  of  its 
reprefentation. 

The  perfon  who  did  this  was  called  ehoragus.  At  Athens 
the  office  of  ehoragus  was  impofed  on  the  ar chons ; and  at 
Rome  on  the  adiles. 

Chorus,  in  Mufic.  It  hasalready  been  faid,  (fee  Choeur) 
that  there  are  chorufes  of  various  kinds:  eceHtliadical  c ho- 
rn fes,  fuvh  as  thole  in  the  mafs  of  Roman  Catholics,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  pfalmodv  and 
hymnologv  of  the  Calvinids,  and  in  the  cathedral  fervice  of 
the  church  of  England.  In  this  lad,  a fpeffes  of  mufic  has 
been  retained  to  Englifh  words,  fuch  as  had  been  cultivated 
111  all  Ciiridian  churches  before  the  reformation,  to  Latin 
words.  In  our  choral  mufic,  fugues,  canon  learning  and 
complication,  with  what  was  called  by  the  Puritans  curious 
fugiug,  have  been  allowed  to  have  place  with  propriety 
in  our  ftrvices  and  anthems  on  Sundays  and  fedivals,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  voice  of  prayer,  fupplication,  or  jubilation, 
by  voices  of" different  pitch,  harmonized;  but  always  with 
one  mind,  aadrefiing  the  Supreme  Bting,  fometimes  toge- 
ther, and  lometimes  after  each  other,  as  the  pfalms  and  re- 
fponfes  are  uttered  in  a parilh-church,  but  with  lefs  regu- 
larity and  reverence. 

To  dramatic  chorufes  there  are  many  objections,  on  tl  e 
fide  of  probability,  to  elaborate  counterpoint,  when  differ- 
ent perlonages  are  uttering  difLrent  words  at  the  fame  time, 
all  talking  together,  without  lidening  to  each  cither.  This 
is  unnatural,  and  difficult  to  perform  without  book,  as  if  it 
were  extempore. 

There  are  few  dramatic  fituations  where  a chorus,  even  in 
plain  counter-point,  can  have  place  with  propriety.  It  may 
liappen,  indeed,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  a whole  people 
at  once  diall  cry  out  with  joy,  forrow,  or  even  demand  cot- 
ceffions  with  united  clamour;  as  the  citizens  in  Metadaiio’s 
oratorio  of  Betulia  liherata  did,  to  furrender  the  town,  utter- 
ing the  fame  words  in  the  language  of  the  piece,  be  it  fung 
or  declaimed.  This  may,  for  a (hort  fpace,  he  reconciled  to 
probability  ; but  for  a whole  nation  to  continue  a long  dif- 
courfe  in  the  fame  words,  is  improbable,  uniefs  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  into  an  harangue,  and  gotten  by  heart, 
as  a hymn  to  fome  divinity,  or  on  a folemn  celebration  of 
rites. 

A didindtion  ffiould  therefore  be  made  between  an  extem- 
poraneous chorus,  and  a chorus  repeated  by  memory,  as  well 
as  between  an  oratorio  chorus  performed  by  book,  and  an 
opera  chorus  fung  in  adtion  by  heart.  Handel,  whole  fub- 
hme  choral  genius  enabled  him  with  facility  to  produce 
chorufes  of  all  kinds,  never  exercifed  that  genius  in  com- 
poling  elaborate  chorufes  for  his  operas,  all  which  were  as 
(hort  and  fimple  as  thofe  of  the  Italians  in  prdent  ufe  ; all 
built  on  a (hort  air  eafily  retained  in  memory.  But  Saccliini, 
and  other  Italian  mailers,  finding  how  much  Handel  was 
admired  and  revered  for  his  oratorio  chorufes,  compoftd 
fome  to  be  performed  in  adtion  on  the  dage  ; but  though 
many  of  thefe,  particularly  Sacchini’s,  were  admirable  pro- 
dudtions,  full  of  grace,  pathos,  and  dramatic  effects  ; yet, 
being  performed  by  occafional  fingers,  unacquainted  With 
the  Italian  language  and  vocal  expreffion,  they  produced  no 
other  effedt  than  that  of  exciting  as  much  laughter  as  our 
early  operas  did,  when  fung  half  in  Italian  and  half  in  Eng 
lifh.  See  Spedtator,  No.  18'. 

An  eccltfiadical  chorus  may  be  extended  to  what  length 
the  compofer  pleafes  ; but  a dramatic  chorus,  analogous  to 
the  fable,  and  fituation  of  the  interlocutors,  mud  be  of  a 

length 
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length  and  character  fuitable  to  the  drama,  and  the  fame  in 
which  it  is  introduced.  See  Genera,  and  Ancient  Greek 

Music.  . , • » : •;  ■ , 

C'fJORZENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Aha, 
in  Greater  Armenia,’  lituated,  according  to  Strabo,  towards 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  and  belonging  to 
Iberia  and  the  Colchide. 

CHORZIANI,  a people  of  Afia,  in  the  Aftiatene  ter- 
ritory, a' country  of  Armenia;  plactd  by  Procopius  in  the 
environs  of  fort  Citharifa,  4 journies  from  Theodohopolis. 

CHOSCIABAD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia  in  the 
province  of  Kerman;  <5  7 miles  S.W.  of  Sirgian. 

CHOSE,  thing.  This  word,  in  Lmu,  is  ufed  in  various 
circumltances,  and  with  various  epithets  : as, 

Chose  in  action,  which  is  not  any  thing  corporeal,  but  only 
ti  right,  v.  g.  an  annuity,  obligation,  covenant,  &c.  the  pol- 
fefion  of  which  may,  however,  be  recovered  by  a fuit  or 
aftion  at  law;  from  whence  the  thing  fo  recoverable  is  call- 
ed a thing,  o-r  chofs,  in  action.  Thus  money  due  on  a bond 
is  a chofe  inaction  ; for  a property  in  the  debt  veils  at  the 
time  of  forfeiture  mentioned  in  the  obligation,  but  there  is 
no  poflelfion  till  recovered  by  courfe  of  law.  If  a man  co- 
venants with  me,  or  promiles,  to  do  any  act,  and  tails  in 
it,  by  which  I fuffer  damage,  the  recompence  for  this  da- 
mage is  a chofe  in  action,  for  though  a right  to  have  recom- 
pence veils  in  me,  at  the  time  of  the  damage  done,  yet  what 
and  how  large  fucli  recompence  fhall  be,  can  only  be  afeer- 
tained  by  verdict  ; and  the  poffelfioti  can  only  be  given  me 
by  legal  judgment  and  execution.  If  a perfon  difTeifes  me 
of  land,  or  takes  away  my  goods,  my  right  or  title  of  entry 
into  the  lands,  or  action  and  fuit  for  it,  and  fo  for  the  goods, 
is  a chofe  in  a&ion  ; a condition  and  power  of  re-entry  into 
land  upon  a feoffment,  gift,  or  grant,  before  the  performance 
of  the  condition,  "is  of  the  nature  of  a chofe  in  attion.  Co. 
Lit.  214.  6 Rep.  50.  Dyer,  244.  If  one  have  an  ad- 
vowfon,  when  the  church  becomes  void,  the  prefentation  is 
but  as  a chofe  in  adlion,  and  not  grantable,  but  it  is  other- 
wife  before  the  church  is  void.  Dyer,  296.  Where  a man 
hath  a judgment  againff  another  for  money,  or  eftate,  thefe 
are  chofes  in  aftion.  An  annuity  in  fee  to  a man  and  his 
heirs  is  grantable  for  ever  ; but  it  has  been  held,  that  an  an- 
nuity is  a chofe  iu  a&ion,  and  not  grantable.  5 Rep.  89. 
Titz.  Grant.  45. 

Chofe  in  action  may  alfo  be  called  chofe  in  fufpenfe,  as  hav- 
ing  no  real  exiltence,  and  not  being  properly  in  poffef- 
fion  : being  a thing,  as  it  is  exprtffed,  rather  in  po/entia  than 
in  effe. 

No  chofe  in  aflion  could,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  be 
transferred  or  afiigned  ; but  this  is  now  allowed  ; and  the  form 
of  doing  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a declaration  of  trull,  and  an 
agreement  to  permit  the  aflignee  to  make  ufe  of  the  name  of 
the  afiignor,  in  order  to  recover  the  poffefiion  : and  when  a 
debt  or  bond  is  afiigned  over,  it  mult  Hill  be  fixed  in  the 
original  creditor’s  name  : the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  transfer- 
red being  rather  an  attorney  than  an  afiignee.  The  king, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  ; for  he  might 
■always  either  grant  or  receive  a chofe  in  aftion  by  alfign- 
raent ; and  our  courts  of  equity,  confidering  that  in  a com- 
mercial country  almolt  all  perfonal  property  muff  neceffarily 
lie  injcpntraft,  will  prottft  the  alignment  of  a chofe  in  ac- 
tion, as  much  as  the  law  will  that  of  a chofe  in  poffeffion. 
The  legal  pofiibility  and  convenience  of  alfigning  a chofe 
in  a&ion,  which  our  ancellors  fo  long  doubted,  have  been 
i’ufficiently  evinced  lince  the  introduction  and  eftablilhment  of 
paper  credit  by  indorfements  upon  bills  and  notes. 

Chose  local,  is  ’ Something  annexed  to  a place,  v.  g>  a 
anill.  ' 


Chose  trenjitory,  fomething  moveable,  and  which  may  be 
tranfported  from  place  to  place. 

C hose,'/;  poffeffion.  See  Possession,  and  Property. 

CPIOS  1 STAN,  in  Geography.  ■ See  Chusistan. 

CHOSROES  I.  or  Khosrou,  in  Biography,  king  of 
Perfia,  celebrated  as  the  Magnanimous , wa3  the  third  fon  of 
Cahades  or  Cobad,  by  whole  appointment  he  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  in  531,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brothers. 
The  example  ol  his  father,  a prince  of  a proud  and  imperious 
dilpofition,  and  who  was  a bitter  perfecutor  of  thole  who 
did  not  embrace  the  Perfian  religion,  had,  in  fome  mealure, 
blunted  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fon,  who  commenced  his 
reign  with  a&s  of  great  feverity.  A confpiracy  was  indeed 
formed  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  which  having  difeovered,  he 
put  to  death  all  who  were  in  any  refpeift  engaged  in  it.  He 
then  executed  Mazdak,  the  head  and  leader  of  a new  fed,  who 
preached  a community  of  all  things,  even  of  property  and 
women;  and  he  treated  the  Jews  with  Hill  greater  rigour 
than  they  had  experienced  from  his  father.  He  next  re- 
moved Inch  governors  of  provinces  as,  during  his  father’s 
reign,  had  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
for  the  better  adminillration  of  jultice,  he  divided  his  domi- 
nions into  four  vifirfliips,  viz.  thofe  of  Afiyria,  Media, Perfia, 
and  B.iclriana,  At  his  accefilon  to  the  crown,  Perfia  was 
involved  in  a war  with  the  Roman  empire  under  Jullinian, 
to  who  n he  granted  a peace,  having  accepted  a large  fum 
of  money  as  its  price.  This  peace,  which  was  denominated 
perpetual,  was  loon  broken,  and  in  ^40,  C It  of  roes  invaded 
Syria,  and  marched  to  Antioch,  which  he  foon  reduced  to 
allies.  After  an  imfuccefsftil  attempt  upon  Dara,  he  return- 
ed acrofs  the  Euphrates  laden  with  fpoil,  leaving  his 
generals  to  contend  with  Brlffarius,  who  had  come  to  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Chofroes  then  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Colchos,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  pro- 
testor from  the  opprclfiun  of  Jullinian.  It  would  not  com- 
port with  our  limits  to  follow  this  prince  in  ail  his  expe- 
ditions : he  went  on  conquering,  and  received  as  tokens  of 
homage,  embaffadors  from  the  greateft  potentates  of  the 
Tail,  at  his  fplendid  palace  at  Ctefiphon,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  midit  of  his  pro- 
fperity  one  of  his  fons,  whom  he  had  by  a Chrillian  Have, 
raifed  the  llandard  of  rebellion  ; but  in  an  engagement  with 
the  general  fent  againff  him  by  his  father,  he  loll  iris  life. 
Chofroes  having  invaded  India,  marched  to  the  oppolite 
quarter  of  his  vaff  dominions,  and  entered  Arabia  Felix, 
where  he  difpoffeffed  many  ufurpers  of  their  power,  reftored 
the  ancient  lords,  and  ufed  the  people  with  fo  much  kind- 
nefs  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  'Juft.  Towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  Juftinian’s  reign,  Chofroes  was  attacked  with  a dan- 
gerous difeafe,  from  which  lie  fought  relief  from  the  phyli- 
cians  of  Conllantinople,  whofe  aid  he  borrowed  of  the  empe- 
ror. This  interchange  of  kindnefs  did  not  prevent  a renewal 
ot  holtilities  between  t'he  two  empires  after  the  accdfion  of 
Juftin.  Chofroes  took  the  field,  and  reduced  and  facked 
the  principal  cities  of  Mefopotamia  and  Syria.  Thefe  and 
other  ferious  Ioffes  obliged  the  imperial  court  to  folicit  a 
truce,  which  Choiroes  granted  for  three  years.  In  the 
mean  time  Tiberius  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  who 
improved  the  difeipline  and  ilrength  of  Iris  army  fo  as  to  ba 
able  to  contend  with  and  finally  oveicome  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch. Chofroes,  in  his  retreat,  was  fo  clofely  purified, 
that  he  was  forced  to  pal’s  the  river  Euphrates  on  an  elephant, 
while  ftveral  of  his  lords  and  great  men  vt  ■«  t drowned  in 
attempting  to  follow  him.  The  Roman  general  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  Perfian  provinces,  an  indignity 
which  Chofroes  feverely  felt,  and  which,  joined  to  the  in- 
firmities 
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firmities  of  old  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  year 
579,  having  reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  lived  eighty. 
Chofroes  po defied  many  qualities  that  confer  fplendour  on 
a defpotic  monarch,  and  his  memory  is  dull  venerated  in 
the  Fait.  He  was  famed  for  his  love  of  jullice,  which,  as 
we  have  feen,  was  fometimes  accompanied  with  cruelty.  He 
was  an  encourager  of  the  arts,  and  paid  conliderable  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  fubjt&s.  He,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  founded  academics  for  literature  and  the 
fciences,  and  obtained  himfelf  a proficiency  in  moral  and 
philofop’nical  tludies,  a report  of  which  having  reached 
Greece,  he  received  a vifit  from  feven  fages  who  adhered  to 
the  religion  and  pliilofophy  of  antiquity.  They  expected 
to  fee  the  republic  of  Plato  realized  in  Perfi::,  but  returned 
totheir  own  country  greatly  dilappointed.  Chofroes,  how- 
ever, fo  tar  merited  their  gratitude,  that  in  a treaty  with  the 
e.npcror  Jultinian,  he  indited  that  they  (hould  be  exempt 
fiom  the  penal  laws  ena&cd  agaitift  the  remaining  advocates 
for  paganifm.  To  Chofroes  has  been  aferibed,  by  the  Per- 
fian  hiftorians,  the  completion  of  the  great  wall  ot  Jabouge 
and  Magouge,  commencing  at  D-rbuit,  and  running  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  Perfian  territories 
fiom  invafion.  His  fon  Hormidas  fucceeded  him,  who,  111 
590,  was  depofed  by 

Chosroes  IF.,  grandfon  to  Chofroes  the  Great.  The 
Perfian  nobility  confpired  againli  this  prince,  and  obliged 
him  to  feek  the  affiltance  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  him 
again  on  the  throne.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms  into 
Judea,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  and  made  himielf  matter  of 
Carthage.  In  617  he  prefltd  the  Conftantinopoiitau  em- 
pire ltill  clofer ; in  vain  did  Heraclius  endeavour  to  avert 
his  enmity  and  obtain  a peace  for  his  almoft  ruined  empire. 
Ty  an  embaffy  of  this  kind,  brought  by  officers  of  the 
highelt  dilliniftion,  and  conducted  by  Sain,  the  Perfian  ge- 
neral, Chofroes  replied,  “ I will  hearken  to  no  terms  from 
the  Roman  emperor  til!  he  and  all  his  fubjetts  have  re- 
nounced their  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worfiiip  of 
the  fun,  the  great  deity  of  the  Perfians  ■”  he  cruelly  caufed 
Sain  to  be  flayed  alive  for  his  prefumption,  and  imprifoned 
the  ambalfrfdors.  Diftrcfs,  however,  rouzed  the  dormant 
cxiurage  and  talents  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  in  his 
turn,  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  Perfian  dominions, 
and  put  Chofroes  firlf  upon  his  defence,  and  afterwards 
drove  him  a fugitive  from  his  palace,  which  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  Still  he  dildaitred  to  afk  for 
peace,  but  being  taken  fuddenlv  ill,  was  defirous  of  refign- 
ing  his  crown  to  his  favourite  foil  Merdaza  ; his  eldeft  Ion, 
however,  leized  the  fovercignty,  and  (topped  Chofroes  in  his 
flight;  eighteen  of  his  fons  were  mafTacrcd  before  his  face, 
himfelf  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geon in  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  conceal  his  trea- 
fure.  Here  every  indignity  was  inflidted  upon  him  that 
malice  could  dtvife,  and  to  which  his  own  cruelty  fairly  en- 
titled him,  had  the  punifiiment  of  his  crimes  been  exadted 
by  any  other  hands,  than  by  thofe  of  his  own  Ion.  In  five 
days  death  put  an  end  to  his  fufferings,  which  happened  in 
628,  ai  d at  no  great  diitance  of  time  the  Perfian  empire 
was  fubjugated  to  the  power  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  See 
Persia.  Univerf.  Hilt. — Gibbon. 

CHOSSESO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Volhynia  ; 64  miles  E.  of  Lncko. 

CHOSTLARN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria;  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paffau. 

CHOTA,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Georgia; 
rj  miles  W.  of  Tugaloo. — Alio  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Peru,  and  j urifdiction  of  Caxamarca  5 60 
miles  N.W.  of  Caxamarca. 
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CHOTASTITE,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 2 miles  N.  of  Czaflau. 

CHOTIEB.OR,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Teutfch-Brod. 

CHOTIN,  in  Conchology,  a name  given  by  Adanfon  to  a 
(hell  of  the  cone  kind,  found  in  the  Welt  Indies,  Conus  ja- 
maicerjis  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

CHOTMIZSK,  or  Khotmysk,  irt  Geography , a town 
of  Ruffin,  in  the  government  oh  Charkov,  or  Ivharkof ; 
feated  on  the  Vorflcla  ; ^2  miles  N.N.W.  of  Charkov,  and 
388  S.S.E.  of  Peterfburg. 

CHOTOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minlk  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Minfk. 

CHOTUSITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau. 

CHOTZEMITS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Cauzim,  near  the  Elbe. 

CHOTZEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ciiru- 
dirri  : 3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Hohcnmaut. 

CHOVACOURT,  a river  of  North  America,  in  Ca- 
nada. 

CPIOUAN,  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  with  Chevanne, 
names  by  which  the  Linnxan  Cyprinus  cephalotes  is  known  in 
fome  parts  of  France. 

Chouan,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  name  of  a fmall 
feed,  called  by  fome  alfo  carmine  feed.  It  is  a very  light 
and  chaffy  feed,  in  a great  meaiure  refembling  worm-feed, 
of  an  acid  talle,  and  a yellowiflr-green  colour,  but  is  larger 
than  worm-feed.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  from  Turkey, 
and  many  parts  of  the  Eall,  and  the  choice  fhould  be  made 
of  fuch  as  is  largell,  cleaned,  of  the  greeneft  colour,  and  lead 
marked  with  fpecks  or  holes.  It  is  not  ufed  in  medicine, 
but  is  of  fome  value  among  the  people  who  make  carmine 
for  the  painters.  It  is  called  fantonium  viride,  or  the  green 
worm-feed,  in  our  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica,  but  is 
unknown  in  the  (hops.  Lemery. 

CHOUANS,  in  P/Iodern  Hijlory,  the  denomination  of  a . 
powerful  body  which  fprung  up  in  France,  during  the  late 
revolution,  derived  from  three  Ions  of  a blackfmith  of  the 
name  of  Chouan , near  Fougeres.  They  were  at  firlt  no 
better  than  highway-robbers;  but  their  number  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  fydem  of  terror,  which  induced  all  perfons, 
declattd  to  be  fufpedted  by  Robefpierre’s  government,  to 
fly  for  fafety  to  the  woods,  and  join  the  Chouans.  They 
were  at  lalt  faid  to  amount  to  nearly  30,000  men,  difperfed 
in  different  bodies  through  the  woods  of  Brittany,  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth,  from  Fougeres  to  Vannes ; and  they  gave 
occupation  to  upwards  of  80,000  republicans,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  enclofc  them  in  that  great  extent,  and  (tarve 
them  into  a furrender.  They  fubmitted  to  organization  and 
difeipline,  and  dropping  the  trade  of  robbers,  declared  for 
the  king,  and  put  themlelves  under  the  command  of  officers 
of  reputation. 

CHOUANG-LEOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of 
the  third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen ; 10  miles  S.W. 
of  Tching-tong. 

CHOUANG-TAL,  a town  of  Tartary,  in  the  country 
of  Hami  ; y miles  N.N.W.  of  Tchontori. 

CHOVANNA-Mandaru,  in  Botany,  Rheed.  MaL 
Burm.  Ind.  See  Bauhinia  variegata  C 2 purpurea. 

CHOUCARI  de  la  nouvelle  Guitiee,  in  Ornithology.  The 
Cor-vus  papuerjis  of  Latham  is  deferibed  under  this  name  by 
Buffon. 

CHOUCAS,  the  generic  name  under  which  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Corvus  genus  are  deferibed  by  Buffon,  and  later 
French  writers ; as  choucas,  the  jackdaw,  Corvus  monedula, 
Linn. — Choucas  moujlache , iff  Choucas  du  Cap  be  Bonne  Efpe- 
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ranee,  the  Corvus  hottentottus . — Choueas  des  Philippines , the 
Carvus  balicajjius , &c.  See  Corvus.  Chocotte  is  the  moil 
common  French  name  of  the  clvoucas. 

CHOUCHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Upper 
Guinea,  on  the  river  Maguiba,  furrounded  with  rocks. 

CHOUEGUEN,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  lake  Ontario, 
where  the  Enghih  carry  on  their  commerce  of  furs  with  the 
lavages. 

CHOUET,  John-Robert,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
philofophtr  and  magillrate  of  Geneva,  was  born  in  1642. 
He  ftudied  philofophy  and  dialedlics  with  great  ardour  and 
fuccefs  under  profeffor  Wifs  of  Geneva  ; and  when  he  was 
only  22  years  of  age,  obtained  the  profeilorfmp  at  Saumur, 
againil  the  intereft:  of  his  rivals.  He  fu«*:eeded  Whs  at  G-e- 
neva,  in  1669,  when  his  lectures  were  uncommonly  crowded. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  of  his  pupils  was  Bayle,  who 
fpeaks  of  him  with  great  applaule.  In  1672  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  his  fociety  was  much  courted  : upon  his  return 
to  Geneva,  he  became  rettor  of  the  academy  ; and,  in  1686, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  twenty-five.  From  this 
period  he  devoted  himfelf  to  public  employments,  for  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
hiilory  of  the  Hate  which  gave  him  birth,  and  introduced 
into  its  archives  a method  of  order  and  clearnefs  never  known 
before.  Fie  was  feveral  times  fyndic,  and  diitinguiihed  him- 
felf as  a negotiator  with  the  French  and  Sardinian  minifters. 
Notwithilanding  thefe  employments,  his  attachment  to  lite- 
rature was  unabated,  and  he  greatly  promoted  the  progrefs 
of  fcience  by  augmenting,  at  his  own  expence,  the  public 
library.  This  amiable  man  died  in  1 731,  regretted  by  all 
his  fellow-citizens.  His  publications  are,  “ An  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic,”  in  Latin,  Svo.  1672  ; Thefes  Phyficas  de 
varia  Aftrorum  luce,”  qto.  1674;  “ Memoire  fuccindl  fur 
la  Reformation,”  1694;  “ Reponfes  a des  Queltions  de 
Milord  Townfend  fur  Geneve  ancienne  faites,  en  1696,  et 
publiees  en  1774.  Belides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.  in  3 vols. 
folio,  a work  entitled,  “ Diverfes  Recherches  fur  l’Hitl.  de 
Geneve,  fur  fon  Gouvernement  et  fa  Conilitution.”  Hill, 
de  Geneve. 

CHOUETTE,  in  Ornithology  ; the  French  call  the  owls 
in  general  by  this  name.  La  ehouette  of  Buffon  is  our  brown 
owl,  Strix  ulula ; La  ehouette  blanche  is  the  Strlx  nivea  of 
Latham  ; La  ehouette  blanche  tachetee,  Strix  alba,  & c.  See 
Owl  and  Strix. 

CHOUG,  or  Shogle,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  route  from  Sayd  to  Aleppo ; 
where  all  travellers  are  entertained  gratis  in  an  excellent 
caravanfera  for  three  days,  without  any  diftindlion  of  country 
or  religion. 

CHOUGH,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  the  com- 
mon jackdaw  is  fometimes  called  in  England.  See  Corvus 
monedula. 

Chough,  Corni/h,  of  Albin  and  Borlafe,  is  the  Red-legged 
crow  of  later  Enghih  authors.  See  Corvus  graculus. 

CHOUI-CHAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Corea  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Haimen. 

CHOUI-SONG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Ivi-ngan. 

CHOUI-YUNG,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Haimen. 

CHOUI-KING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 63  miles  E.  of  Kan-cheou. 

CFIOUI-NGAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang;  4 leagues  S.  of  Ouen- 
tcheou. 

CHOUI-TCHANG*,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 12  leagues  W.N.W. 


of  Tchu-tcKeo. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 6 leagues  AV.  of  Kieou-kiang. 

CHOUI-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firll  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi  ; 712  miles  S.  of  Peking.  This 
town  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  a river,  in  a fertile  country  ; 
and  the  adjacent  mountains  contain  mines  of  lapis  lazuli. 
N.  lat.  28°  25'.  E.long.  1 140  S3'- 

CHOUI-YUEN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea;  97  miles  N.E.  of  Haimen. 

CPIOUL,  William  Du,  in  Biography,  a Lyonefe  gen- 
tleman, and  one  of  the  earlicll  Frenchmen  who  applied  to 
antiquarian  pnrfuits.  He  lived  at  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain Gourgillori,  where  the  ground  could  fcarcely  be  dug 
without  difeovering  Roman  inlcriptions,  medals,  urns,  lamps. 
See.  DuCboul  made  a collection  of  thefe  remains,  with  a 
view  of  decyphering  them  ; the  fruit  of  his  labours  be  pub- 
lilhed  in  a “ Difcourfe  on  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, ill uflrated  by  a great  number  of  Medals  and  Figures.” 
This  work  was  printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  135,6.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  1580,  in  qto.  with  the  addition  of  a 
“ Difcourfe  on  the  Caflrametation  and  Military  Difcipline 
of  the  Romans,  their  Baths  and  Antiques,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  Exercitations.”  The  work  in  this  form  has  been 
highly  celebrated,  and  tranflated  into  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  languages.  The  Latin  edition  was  printed  at  Ara- 
llerdam  in  16S6,  qto. 

Choul,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, or  the  department  of  the  Forets,  in  the  Ardennes, 
which  difeharges  itfeif  into  the  Meufe. 

CHOULE,  a town  of  India,  on  the  coall  of  Concan, 
with  a fortified  harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  belonging  to  the 
Portugucfe ; 23  miles  S.  of  Bombay.  N.  lat.  1 S°  3 /r. 
E.  long.  720  46'. 

CHOU-LOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tche-li ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Clung. 

CHOULTRIES,  a name  given  in  India  to  houfes  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  which  are  frequent  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  ufeful,  wFiilft  they  are 
noble  monuments  of  Indian  munificence  and  humanity.  The 
flruClure  of  thefe  choultries  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Robertfon 
(Hill.  Difq.  concerning  India),  as  one  evidence  of  the  high 
Hate  of  civilization  to  which  the  Indians  had  attained.  On 
the  ceilings  of  thefe  buildings,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
edifices,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac  are  frequently  de- 
lineated ; and  from  their  refemblance  to  thofe  which  are  now 
univerfally  ufed,  it  is  highly  probable,  fays  this  judicious 
hillorian,  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  arbitrary  fymbols  was 
derived  from  the  Eaft.  Col.  Call  has  publilhed  a drawing 
of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  which  he  found  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
choultry  at  Verdapettah,  in  the  Madura  country.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixii.  p.  353,) 

CHOUPATOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Tibet ; 265  miles  E.  of  Lolfa. 

CHOURAGUR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  country 
of  Gurry  Mundelia  ; 37  miles  S.W.  of  Gurrah. 

CHOURTONG,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Ti- 
bet ; 235  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lafia. 

CHOUS,  in  the  Eajlern  Military  Orders,  the  title  of  the 
meflengers  of  the  divan  of  janizaries.  There  are  feveral  de- 
grees of  honour  in  this  poll.  When  a perfon  is  firll  advanced 
to  it,  he  is  called  cuchuck,  or  little  chons  ; after  this  he  is  ad- 
vanced to  be  the  alloy  chons,  that  is,  the  meflenger  of  the  cere- 
monies ; and  from  this,  having  palled  through  the  office  of 
petelma,  or  procurator  of  the  effects  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced 
to^be  the  las  chons. 

CHOUSGIMAYAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Chorafan  ; 220  miles  N.N.E.  of  Herat. 
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CHOU-TCHUEN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Corea;  30  miles 
S.  of  Haimen. 

CHOUX,  in  Natural  HJlory , a name  given  by  the  French 
to  a fpecies  of  (hell-fifh  of  the  cordiform  or  bucarcUum  kind. 
Fabius  Columna  has  elegantly  defcribed  it,  and  Litter  has 
given  a figure  of  it  twice  over,  in  two  different  parts  of  his 
book.  There  is  another  fpecies  lefs  elegant,  and  wanting 
the  hollowed  ribs.  See  Cordiformis. 

CHOUYANG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Corea  ; 
40  miles  N.E.  of  King-ki-tao. 

CHOUZE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire  ; feated  on  the  Loire  ; 4 leagues  E.  of 
Saumur,  and  6 leagues  N.W.  of  Tours. 

CHOWAN,  a county  of  North  America,  in  Ederiton 
diffrict,  North  Carolina,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Albemarle  found  ; 
containing  7011  inhabitants,  of  whom  25SS  are  (laves.  The 
chief  town  is  Edenton. — Alfo,  a river  of  North  Carolina, 
which  falls  into  the  N.W.  corner  of  Albemarle  found.  At 
its  mouth  it  is  3 miles  wide,  but  quickly  becomes  narrower, 
as  you  afcend  it.  It  is  formed  5 miles  from  the  Virginia 
line,  by  the  confluence  of  Meherrin,  Nottaway,  and  Black 
rivers,  all  which  rile  in  Virginia. 

CHOWDER-Beer,  a provincial  phrafe  of  Devonfhire, 
denoting  a cheap  and  eafily  prepared  drink,  highly  com- 
mended for  preventing  the  fcurvy  in  long  voyages,  or  for 
the  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have  been  contracted.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : take  twelve  gallons  of 
water,  in  which  put  three  pounds  and  a half  of  black  fpruce  ; 
boil  it  for  three  hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir  or  fpruce, 
mix  with  the  liquor  feven  pounds  of  melaffes,  and  juft  boil  it 
up  ; drain  it  through  a lieve,  and,  when  milk  warm,  put  to 
it  about  four  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft  to  work  it.  In  two  or  three 
days  Hop  the  bung  of  the  calk,  and  in  five  or  lix  days,  when 
fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two  gallons  of  melaffes  are 
fufficient  for  an  hogfhead  of  liquor ; but  if  melaffes  cannot 
be  procured,  treacle  or  coarfe  fugar  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

C HOWRY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Nicobar  iflands,  in 
the  Indian  Sea.  N.  lat.  8°  27'.  E.  long.  93°32'. 

CITO-YANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Hou-quang ; 10  leagues  E.N.E.  «f  Siang- 
yang. 

CHOZALA,  or  ChoizAla,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Ctefarienfis  ; fituated  at  the 
foot  of  a craggy  rock,  about  4 miles  S.E.  of  Julia  Ctefarca. 

CHOZEVKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
nver  Tcluuna  ; 180  miles  E.b.E.  of  Emfeik. 

CHRABAZA,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa 
Propria.  Ptolemy. 

CHRABR  ATE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  a pellucid  Hone,  faid  to  have 
great  virtues  againit  disorders  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and 
many  other  imaginary  qualities.  It  appears  by  their  de- 
feriptions  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  common  pebble 
cryffal. 

CHRAST,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Bolcflau  ; 6 miles  S.E  of  Melnik. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of 
Chrudim. 

CH  REBET  Cbanclalga , a range  of  mountains,  be- 
tween Ruffian  Tartary  and  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  520. 
E.  long,  from  96°  14'  to  IOI0  14', 

Ch  REBET  Dir  gab,  a range  of  mountains  fimilarly  fituated 
with  the  preceding.  N.  lat.  52°  to  530.  E.  long.  96° 
14'. 

CHREMETES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Africa, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Ari-ffotle  and  Hefychius.;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Zaire. 
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CHREMPS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  elded 
Greek  writers  to  the  fifli  fince  called  chrom'ts. 

CHRENDI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Afia,  in 
Hircania.  Ptolemy. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a term  occurring  in  IVriters  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  expreffing  a culiom  of  thofe  times,  but  its 
(ignification  is  doubtful.  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Salica, 
Tit.  61.  which  fays,  he  who  kills  a man,  and  hath  not 
wherewithal  to  fatisfy  the  law,  or  pay  the  fine,  makes  oath 
that  he  has  delivered  up  every  thing  he  was  poffeffed  of  ; the 
truth  of  which  muff  be  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
ather  perfons.  Then  he  invites  his  next  relations  by  the 
father’s  fide  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  fine,  having  firlt 
made  over  to  them  all  his  effects  by  the  following  ceremony. 
Lie  goes  into  his  houfe,  and,  taking  in  his  hand  a fmall 
quantity  of  duff  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  he  returns 
to  the  door,  and,  with  his  face  inwards,  throws  the  duff  with 
his  left  hand  over  his  fhoulders  upon  his  seared  of  kin. 
Which  done,  he  tlrip3  to  his  fhirt ; and,  coming  out  with  a 
pole  in  his  hand,  jumps  over  the  hedge.  His  relations,  whe- 
ther one  or  feveral,  are  upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the 
compoiition  for  the  murder.  And  if  thefe  (or  any  one  of 
them)  are  not  able  to  pay,  iterum  fuper  ilium  chrcnecruda  qui 
pauperior  ejl,  jaclat,  iff  ille  totam  legem  componat.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  chrcnecruda  jaBare,  is  the  fame  with  throw- 
ing the  duff,  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe. 
Goldaffus  and  Spelman  tranflate  it  viridem  herbam,  green 
grajs,  from  the  German,  gruen  kraut , or  from  the  Dutch, 
groen,  green,  and  gruid,  grajs.  Wendelinus  is  of  a con- 
trary opinion,  who  thinks  that  by  this  word  denotari purifi- 
cations approbationem , from  chrein,  pure,  chafe,  clean  ; and 
beuren,  to  prove  ; fo  that  it  muff  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the 
twelve  jurors.  Be  this  as  it  will,  king  Childeberc  reformed 
this  law  by  a decree,  chap.  15,  both  becaufe  it  favoured  of 
pagan  ceremonies,  and  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were  thtreby 
obliged  to  make  over  all  their  effedts  : De  chrenecruda  lex 
qiidm  paganorum  tempore  obfervabant,  deinceps  nunquam  valeai , 
quia  per  ipfam  cecidit  niultorum  potijlas . 

CHRES,  in  Ancient  Geography , a large  river  of  Libya, 
on  the  weffern  coaff  of  Africa,  and  near  the  ifland  of  Cerne, 
according  to  the  Periplus  of  Hannon. 

CHRESTOIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iffria  ; 9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Capo  d’lftria. 

CHRETES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  of  Libya, 
containing,  according  to  the  Periplus  of  Hannon,  three 
illands. 

CHRETIEN,  Florent,  in  Biography,  a French  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1341.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  having  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  literature,  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  .wrote  poems  in  the  learned  and 
dtad  languages,  as  well  as  in  his  own.  In  the  French  he 
compoftd  a fevere  fatire  againit  Ronfard,  with  whom  he 
had  a quarrel.  He  tranflated  Oppian,  fome  plays  of  Ari- 
ftophanes,  and  other  Greek  works  into  the  French.  He 
compofed  tragedies  and  Greek  epigrams,  and  alfo  learned 
and  confiderable  annotations  on  various  clafiical  authors.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  56,  having  firlt  been  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  church.  Though  he  wrote  fatires,  his  temper  was 
mild  and  friendly,  and  his  mind  was  elevated  above  mean  and 
ferviie  complaifance,  asd  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  a ftn- 
timent  that  he  did  not  believe. 

CHRETLNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Lulitama  Propria. 

CHREWITZ.  See  Greitz. 

CHRISM,  from  I anoint,  oil  confecrated  by  the 

bifiiop,  and  ufed  in  the  Romifh  and  Greek  churches,  in  the 
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adminiftration  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  ex- 
treme irndtiou,  which  is  prepared  on  Holy  Thurfday  with 
much  ceremony.  In  Spain  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  for 
the  bifhop  to  take  one  third  of  a fol  for  the  chrifm  diftri- 
buted  to  each  church,  on  account  of  the  balfam  that  entered 
its  compofition. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  chrifm  ; 
the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  in  baptifm,  con- 
firmation, and  ordination  ■ the  other  of  oil  alone,  ccnfe- 
crated  by  the  bifhop,  ufed  anciently  for  the  catechumens, 
and  (fill  in  extreme  undlion. 

The  Maronites,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome,  be- 
fides  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  mufk,fafiron,  cinnamon,  rofes,  white 
frankincenfe,  and  feveral  other  drugs  mentioned  by  Rynaldus, 
in  1541,  with  the  dofes  of  each.  The  jefuit  Dandini,  who 
went  to  mount  Libantis  in  quality  of  the  pope’s  nuncio, 
ordained,  in  a fynod  held  there  in  1596,  that  chrifm,  for  the 
future,  fhould  be  made  only  of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  bal- 
lam  ; the  one  reprefenting  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrid, 
the  other  his  divine  nature. 

The  adtion  of  impeding  the  chrifm,  is  ca'led  chrifmatwn  : 
this  the  generality  of  the  Romifh  divines  hold  to  be  the 
next  matter  of  the  facrament  of  confirmation. 

The  chnfmation  in  baptifm  is  performed  by  the  pried  ; 
that  in  confirmation  by  the  bifhop  : that  in  ordination,  See. 
is  more  ufualiy  (filed  undion , which  fee. 

Chrism  pence,  Chrismatis  denarii,  or  Chrismales  de- 
narii, a tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bifhop  by  the  parifh- 
clergy,  for  their  chrifm,  confecrated  at  Fader  for  the  enfu- 
ing  year  : this  was  afterwards  condemned  as  iimoniacal. 

CHR1SQM,  Chrismale,  has  been  faid  to  have  denoted 
anciently  tlie  face-cloth,  or  piece  of  linen  laid  over  the 
child’s  head  when  it  was  baptized.  Whence,  in  our  bills 
of  mortality,  children  who  die  in  the  month,  or  luch  as  have 
never  been  baptized,  are  ufualiy  called  chr Joins.  The  time 
between  the  child's  birth  and  baptifm  was  alfo  called 
ehrifomus. 

But  the  ehrifom  was,  in  reality,  a white  vedure  or  gar- 
ment, which,  immediately  after  the  child  was  baptized,  was 
put  upon  it  by  the  pried,  who  with  the  aid  pronounced 
thefe  words  : “ Take  this  white  vedure  as  a token  of  the 
mnocency,  which,  by  God’s  grace  in  this  holy  facrament  of 
baptifm,  is  given  to  thee,  and  for  a fign  whereby  thou  art 
admonifhed  lo  long  as  thou  lived,  to  give  thyfelf  to  inno- 
cence of  living,  that,  after  this  tranfitory  life,  thou  mayed 
be  partaker  of  life  everlaffing.  Amen.”  As  foon  as  the 
pried  had  pronounced  thefe  words,  he  anointed  the  infant 
upon  the  head,  faying,  “ Almighty  God,  the  father  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrid,  who  hath'  regenerated  thee  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghod,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remifiion  of  all 
thy  fins  ; may  he  vouchfafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  unilion 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of 
everlading  life.  Amen.”  From  this  anointing,  or  chrifm, 
the  white  garment  obtained  the  name  of  “ Chrilom,”  which, 
after  being  worn  a few  days,  was  prefented  to  the  pried  to 
be  kept  in  the  church,  or  vedry,  in  order  to  be  produced  as 
evidence  againd  the  perfon  whofe  ehrifom  it  was,  if  he  after- 
wards denied  the  faith  in  which  he  was  baptized.  Thefe 
ceremonies  were  retained,  for  tome  time  after  the  reform- 
ation, in  the  church  of  England,  which  ordered  the  mother 
of  the  child,  if  the  child  was  then  alive,  to  offer,  when  (he 
was  churched,  the  ehrifom,  and  other  accullomed  offerings. 
If  the  child  died  before  its  mother  was  churched,  the 
ehrifom  was  not  given  to  the  pried,  but  employed  as  a 
fhroud,  in  which  the  body  was  buried  ; and  hence  it  is  that 
chrifoms  are  now  enumerated  in  the  weekly  bills  of  morta- 
lity, vefy  abfurdly  ; becaufe,  children  who  die  unbaptized 


are  called  chrifoms,  though  the  ehrifom,  when  it  was  ufed, 
was  never  put  on  till  baptifm  was  administered.  Whitby 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Braver,  &c. 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  iynonymous  with  Messiah, 
ufualiy  added  to  Jefus  : and,  together  therewith,  denomi- 
nating the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  word  ;ypir©*  iignilies 
anointed , from  inunpo,  I anoint.  Sometimes  the  word 

Ciiritt  is  ufed  iingly,  by  way  of  antonomajis , to  denote  a 
perfon  feut  from  God,  as  an  anointed  prophet,  king,  or 
pried. 

Chrilt,  fays  Ladlaotius  (de  Vera  Sapientia,  1.  iv.  c.  6.)  is 
no  proper  name,  but  one  denoting  power ; for  the  Jews  ufed 
to  give  this  appellation  to  their  kings,  calling  them  Chrid, 
or  anointed,  by  reafon  of  their  facred  million.  But  he  adds, 
“ the  Heathens,  by  midake,  call  Jehis  Chrid,  Chrejiue.” 
Accordingly,  Suetonius,  fpeaking  of  Claudius,  and  of  his 
expelling  the  Jews  from  Rome,  fays,  that  he  banifhed  them 
becaufe  they  were  continua.ly  promoting  tumults,  under 
the  influence  of  one  “ Chreilus.”  “ Judoeos,  impulfore 
Chreflo,  affidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit.” 

The  names  of  Mefiiah  and  Chrid,  which,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  are  fynouyihous,  were  originally  derived  from 
the  ceremony  of  anointing,  by  which  the  kings  and  the  high, 
prieds  of  God’s  people,  and  fometimes  the  prophets  (j 
Kings,  xix.  16.)  were  confecrated  and  admitted  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  holv  fundtions  ; for  all  thefe  functions  were 
accounted  holy  among  the  Ifraelites.  As  this  confecration 
was  confidered  as  adding  a facrednefs  to  their  perfons,  it 
ferved  as  a guard  againlt  violtnce,  from  the  reipedt  that 
was  pa;d  to  religion.  The  term  *•  anointed,”  in  He- 
brew “ Meffiah,”  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  lxx,  “ Chrid,” 
was,  in  its  oiiginal  ufe,  applicable  to  the  whole  fuc- 
cefiion  of  kings  and  prieds,  both  good  and  bad,  of  the 
people  of  Ifrael.  But,  as  the  king  and  the  high-prit.lt 
were  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation,  the  one  in  civil,  the 
other  in  religious  matters,  the  term  “ anointed,”  that  is 
“ Meffiah”  or  Chrid,”  might  not  improbably  ferve,  by  a 
figure,  to  denote  the  chief,  head,  or  principal  of  any  clafs 
or  people.  This,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Grotius.  Accordingly  the  high-pried  is  fometimes  dif- 
tinguifned  from  ordinary  prieds  by  t!ic  title  of  “ the  anointed 
pried,”  in  the  lxx  “ 0 hgw  0 ; but  the  word  is  fome- 

times applied,  when,  in  the  literal  fenfe,  no  anointing  had 
been  ufed.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  Cyrus,  the  Periian 
monarch,  by  the  prophet  Ifaiah  : (Ifai.  xlv.  1.)  The  wo-d 
was  alfo  employed  to  denote  thofe  efpecially  favoured  of 
God,  as  were  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob ; 
concerning  whom  he  is  reprelented  by  ihe  pfalmill  ( iff.  cv. 

1 5.)  as  having  faid  ; “ touch  not  mine  anointed.”  Fromfcrip- 
ture  there  is  no  ground  for  concluding  that  any  one  of  them 
was  in  the  literal  fenfe  anointed.  But  the  mod  eminent  ufe 
and  application  of  the  word  concern  the  title  of  that  illudri- 
ous  perfonage,  typided  and  predidted  from  the  beginning  5 
who  is  deferibed  by  the  prophets,  David  (Pf.  ii.  2.)  Ifaiah 
(ch.  xli.  1.)  and  Daniel  (ch.  ix.  2 5,  26.)  under  the  charadler 
of  “ God’s  anointed,”  the  “ Meffiah,”  or  the  “ Chrid.”  As 
to  the  ufe  of  the  term  in  the  New  Tellament,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  the  common  verfion,  or  even  by  mod  verfions  into 
modern  tongues,  we  fhould  confider  it  rather  as  a proper 
name,  than  an  appellative,  or  name  of  office,  and  fhould 
think  of  it  only  as  a furname  given  to  our  Lord.  To  this 
midake  our  tranflators  have  greatly  contributed,  by  feldom 
prefixing  the  article  before  “ Chrilt,”  though  it  is  rarely 
wanting  in  the  original.  The  word  “ Chrill”  was  at  firil  as 
much  an  appellative  as  the  word  “ baptill”  was,  and  the 
one  was  as  regularly  accompanied  with  the  article  as  the 
other.  Yet  our  tranflators  who  would  always  fay  “ the 

“ baptid,” 
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baptiL”  have,  it  ffiould  Lem,  fludi'ouflv  avoided  faying 

the  Chrilt.”  Such  is  the  importance  of  the  article,  that 
the  common  application  of  the  words  “ Jehus'’  and  “ Chrilt” 
would  lead  an  un’earned  reader  uniformly  to  confider 
thtm  as  no  other  than  the  name  and  furname  of  the  fame 
perfon.  The  article  in  fnch  expreffions  as  occur  in  Aids, 
xvii.  3 . xviii.  5,  28.  adds  coniiderablc  light  to  them,  and 
yet  no  more  than  what  the  words  of  the  hi ftorian  manifeltly 
convey  to  every  reader  who  underltands  his  language.  It 
fliotild  therefore  be,  “ Paul  tellified  to  the  Jews  that  Jefus 
was  the  Chrilt”  or  the  Meffiah,  & c.  Many  other  fimilar 
jnltances  occur.  Should  it  be  afked,  is  the  word  “ Chrilt” 
never  to  be  underltood  in  the  New  Teltament  as  a proper 
name,  but  always  as  having  a diredt  reference  to  the  office 
or  dignity  ? It  may  be  replied,  that  this  word,  though  ori- 
ginally an  appellation,  came  at  length,  from  the  frequency 
of  application  to  fome  individual,  and  only  to  one,  to  fup- 
ply  the  piace  of  a proptr  name.  It  would  alfo  very  much 
accelerate  this  effect  that  the  name  “ Jefus”  was  common 
among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  this  rendered  an  addition 
neceff-try  for  dillinguifhmg  the  perfon.  To  this  purpofe 
Grotius  remarks,  that  in  procefsof  time  the  name  “ Jtius” 
was  very  much  dropped,  and  “ Chrilt,”  which  had  never 
been  tiled  before  as  the  proper  name  of  any  perfon,  and  was, 
for  that  reafon,  a better  dillindfion,  was  fubllituted  for  it; 
infomuch  that,  among  the  Heathens,  our  Lord  came  to  be 
more  known  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former.  Tibs  ufe 
feems  to  have  begun  loon  after  his  afeeniion.  During  his 
life,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  word  was  ever  ufed  in  this 
manner  ; nay,  the  contrary  is  evident  from  kveral  pafiages 
of  the  gofpels.  The  F.vangelills  wrote  fome  years  alter  the 
period  above  mentioned  ; and,  therefore,  they  adopted  the 
practice  common  among  Chrilthins  at  that  time,  which  was  to 
employ  the  word  as  a furname  for  the  fake  of  diltindlion.  See 
Matt.  i.  1,  j8.  Mark.  i.  x.  In  all  the  three  places  it  is 
I, ,rn  Xjir«,  Jefus  Chrilt,  not  I r.TU  rx  Xeira,  Jefus  the  Chrilt, 
or  the  Meffith.  Afterwards,  in  their  hiltory,  Matthew  and 
Mark  neither  name  him  fo  themfclves,  nor  mention  this 
name  as  given  him  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
word  was  never  applied  to  turn  as  a proper  name,  whilll  he 
remained  on  this  earth.  It  was  at  that  time  always  under- 
ftood  as  the  denomination  of  the  dignity  or  office  to  which 
fome  believed  him  entitled,  others  difhelieved,  and  many 
doubted.  The  fame  reafon  which  induced  our  tranflators  to 
have  rendered  6 (3a? riiri;  uniformly  “ the  baptilt”  with  the 
article,  ffiotild  have  led  them  to  render  i ‘‘the  Chrilt,” 

or  the  Meffiah,  with  the  article.  By  not  doing  this,  they 
have  thrown  much  obfeurity  on  fome  paffages,  and  weakened 
others.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  oblerve,  that  one  mark  of 
diltindtion,  by  which  the  title  may  he  diicriminated 

from  the  name,  is  i;s  being  attended  with  the  article.  When 
the  article  is  inferted  between  the  words  Inwove  and  Xfij-os  we 
have  reafon  to  conllder  the  latter  as  ufed  emphatically,  and 
pointing  directly  to  his  office. 

As  a conclufion  of  this  fubjeCt  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
word  's  frequently  ufed  by  St.  Paul  as  a trope,  de- 

noting iometimes  the  chriltian  fpirit  and  temper,  as  in  Gal. 
iv.  19.  Eph.  iv.  2Q.  Campbell’s  Prelim.  Dffc.  to  the  four 
G.ifpels,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  &c. 

Christ,  Order  of,  a military  order,  founded  in  1317,  by 
Dionyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  againlt 
the  Moors. 

Pope  John  XXII.  confirmed  it  in  1319,  and  appointed 
for  the  knights  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet.  Alexander  VI.  per- 
mitted them  to  marry. 

This  order  had  been  under  the  controul  of  12  grand 
mailers,  when  Pope  Adrian  VI.  ia  152.2,  conferred  the 


admirn'llration  of  it  on  John  III.  In  1 55 t , pope  Julius  III. 
vetted  in  the  crown  a perpetual  right  to  the  grand  mailer- 
Ihip  : from  which  time  the  kings  of  Portugal  have  taken 
the  title  of  perpetual  adminiftrators  of  the  order,  which  con- 
fided of  417  commanderies  Before  the  grand  malterfhip 
was  united  to  the  crown,  it  was  by  election  of  the  knights, 
who  are  now  under  the  fame  regulations,  and  enjoy  the  lame 
privileges,  as  thofe  of  the  order  of  Calatrava  in  Spain. 

According  to  the  llatutcs,  the  candidate  fhould  prove 
lrs  noblends  of  blood  for  four  generations ; but  this  is 
ufually  difpenfed  with  by  the  fovereign.  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  “ a crofs  pattce  gules,  charged  with  a crofs  argent,” 
pendant  to  “ a collar  of  gold,  compofed  of  three  rows  of 
chains:”  on  common  days  the  knights  alfo  wear  round  their 
necks  a fcarlet  ribbon  with  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant  ^ - 
to  it.  They  had  their  refidence,  at  fir ll,  at  Caltromarin  : 
afterwards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalulia  and  Ellramadura. 

Christ  is  alio  the  name  of  a military  order  in  Livonia, 
iiillitutei  in  1203,  by  Albert  biffiop  of  Riga.  The  pro- 
fefftd  e:ul  of  their  inllitution  was  to  defend  the  new  Chriltians 
who  were  fucceffively  converted  in  Livonia,  but  were  per- 
fecuted  by  the  heathens. 

The  lirlt  occalion  cf  their  inftitution  is  faid  to  have  been 
as  follows  : In  1 15S  fome  merchants  of  Bremen,  bound  to 
Wifby,  in  the  ifle  of  Gothland,  driven  by  It  re  fs  of  weather, 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna,  trafficked  with  the  na- 
tives, and  gradually  eftabliffied  a fettlement.  A German 
monk  of  the  Auguiliue  order,  who  accompanied  the  new 
colonills,  acquired  the  language  of  the  country,  converted 
feveral  of  the  natives  to  chrilliamty,  and  perfuaded  them  to 
be  bapt'zed.  According  to  the  cultom  of  that  barbarous 
era,  an  order  of  knighthood,  fiift  called  “ tffie  knights  of 
Chrilt,”  and  afterwards  with  greater  propriety  “ the 
knights  of  the  fword,”  was  inilituted  for  the  propagation  of 
Chrillianity  by  force  of  arms.  Thefe  military  miffionaries, 
equally  fanatic  and  languinary,  gradually  overran  the  coun- 
try, and  reducing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  rendered  them  at 
the  fame  time  Chrillians  and  flaves.  In  1 23  I,  thefe  knights, 
being  incorporated  in  the  Teiitonick  order,  ft y led  themlclves 
“ knights  and  lords  of  the  crofs,”  and  purchafed  Efttionia, 
in  1521,  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  Walter  Plettenburgh, 
chief  or  general,  having  obtained  from  the  giand  mailer  of 
the  Teutonic  order  the  jurifditlion  of  Livonia,  was  cou- 
fidered  as  independent,  and  admitted  by  Charles  V.  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  knights  continued  in  poffcf- 
fion  of  Elthonia  and  Livonia,  until  the  impolitic  conduft 
of  their  mailers,  and  civil  diffenfions,  incited  the  ambition  of 
the  neighbouring  powers,  and  involved  the  country  in  a feries 
of  bloody  wars.  See  Livonia.  Thefe  knights  wore  on 
their  cloaks  a fword  with  a crofs  over  it ; whence  they  were 
alfo  denominated  “ brothers  of  tbs  fword. 

CHRISTBURG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  territory  of  Culm';  12  miles  S.E.  of  Marienburg. 

Christburg,  or  Alt-christburg,  a town  of  Pruffia* 
in  the  territory  of  Oberland  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Preufchmark. 

CHRIST-CHURCH  or  Christ-Church-Twyne- 
ham,  but  more  corredlly  Twynam-bourne  or  Tweon-ea,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  fituated  near  the  fea- 
coail  on  the  S.W.  verge  of  Hampffiire,  England,  between  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  which  unite  their  ilreams  at  a fhort 
dillance  below  the  town,  and  foon  afterwards  join  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  at  Chrift-Church  Bay.  It  is  a market 
and  borough  town  ; and  though  it  prefents  no  claim  to  a 
Britiffi  or  Roman  origin,  it  certainly  has  been  a place  of  note 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynafties.  From  their  Chronicle  it 
appears  that  Ethelwold,  coufin-german  to  Edward  the  Elder, 
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took  poflcflion  of  it  during  his  fhort-hved  revolt.  Chrift- 
Church  is  mentioned  in  Domefday  as  a Royal  Manor;  and 
continued  to  be  a patr  of  the  crown  demefne  till  it  was  given, 
with  other  pofleffions  of  imrnenfe  value,  by  Henry  i.  to 
Richard  de  Repariis,  or  Redvers  ; who  is  fuppoled  to  have 
ftrengthened  the  town  by  walls,  and  to  have  erected  a caltle 
here,  though  Noraen  attributes  its  ercdhon  to  Edward  the 
Elder  : that  it  mud  have  been  built  previotifly  to  the  twelfth 
century  is  evident  from  the  fuffatum  caficll'i  being  exprefdy 
mentioned  in  a charter  granted  to  the  priory  by  Baldwin, 
fon  of  tlie  above  Richard  de  Redvers.  This  family  re- 
tained poffeffion  of  the  town,  except  a (hort  alienation  hv  the 
marriage  of  an  heirefs,  till  Ifabella  de  Fortibus  releafed  it 
to  Edward  II.  The  borough,  manor,  and  hundred  of 
* Ch rift -church,  after  palling  through  the  families  of  frr 
William  de  Montacute,  Richard  Neville  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
and  feveral  others,  were  pnrchafed  by  the  right  honourable 
George  Rofe  in  1790.  Parts  of  the  caftle,  by  which  the 
town  was  formerly  defended,  are  now  (landing  ; the  princi- 
pal appear  to  be  portions  of  the  keep,  and  of  the  (late  apart- 
ment or  governor’s  refid ence.  The  latter  is.  upwards  of 
feventy  feet  long,  and  nearly  thirty  broad  ; its  walls,  like 
thofe  of  the  keep,  being  of  imrnenfe  thicknefs.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  a number  of  loop  holes,  formed  by  a large 
femicircular  arch  within, leffening  by  degrees,  and  terminating- 
in  a chink.  The  accefs  to  the  upper  apartments  was  by  a 
ftone  flair-cafe,  part  of  it  is  yet  remaining.  The  place  for 
receiving  the  floor  of  the  firft  ftory  is  very  vifible  ; it  feems 
to  have  had  one  room  only,  lighted  by  three  large  windows  on 
the  eaft,  and  as  many  on  the  weft  fide  ; they  were  all  includ- 
ed in  femicircular  arches,  formed  of  (tones  very  neatly  cut, 
and  divided  by  a fmall  pillar  in  the  centre.  In  the  eaft  fide, 
and  fomewhat  north  of  the  centre,  was  a very  large  fire- 
place, worked  circularly  into  the  main  wall,  having  alfo  a 
high  cylindrical  (lone  chimney,  feemingly  the  only  (original) 
one  in  the  building.  At  the  north  end  there  appears  to 
have  been  a large  arched  window  • the  columns  and  part  of 
the  internal  arch  are  ftill  remaining  and  anfwer  to  a hand- 
fome  femicircular  arch  on  the  outfide,  decorated  with  zig- 
zag ornaments.  From  what  remains  of  the  ornamental  parts 
of  this  building,  it  appears  to  have  been  elegantly  finifhed, 
and  cafed  with  fquared  (tones  ; molt  of  which,  however,  have 
been  taken  away  : by  the  ruins  of  feveral  walls,  there  were 
lome  ancient  buildings  at  right  angles  to  this  hall,  ftretch- 
ing  away  towards  the  keep.”  (Grofe’s  Anciquities,  vol. 
ii.)  T.he  priory  of  Chrift-church  was,  according  to  Camden, 
founded  early  in  the  Saxon  times  ; its  inmates  were  fecular 
canons  of  the  order  St.  of  Augultine,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  early  as  Edward  the  Confelfor’s  reign,  confifted  of 
a dean  and  twenty-four  canons.  The  church  and  convent 
were  given  by  William  Rufus  to  the  minion  of  his  tyranny, 
Ralph  l'lambard,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  in  his  early  days 
held  this  deanery.  This  prelate  determined  to  rebuild  the 
church,  and  the  other  conventual  edifices,  which  he  found 
^extremely  out  of  repair,  on  a feale  more  extenfive  and  fuperb 
than  their  original  conftrutftion  ; and  for.  this  purpofe  feized 
the  revenues  of  the  canons,  merely  allowing  to  each  a bare 
fubfiftence.  Godric,  then  deari,  ftrenuouily  oppolmg  this 
arbitrary  meafure,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  forced 
to  feek  an  afylum  on  the  continent ; but  had  afterwards  per- 
miflion  to  return  and  re-afiume  his  office.  The  bifhop 
having  thus  fubdued  all  oppofition  to  his  defigns,  levelled 
the  ancient  building  with  the  ground  ; and,  having  com- 
pleted his  undertaking,  folemnly  dedicated  the  church  to 
Chrift.  At  the  diflolution,  its  revenues  were  valued,  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  at  5+4^  6s.  od.  : the  fite  was  given  by 
Henry  \ III.  to  Stephen  Kirfon,  and  Margaret  his  wife. 


In  tl  e following  year,  the  church,  with  the  church  yard, 
and  all  aopurtenanecs,  were  granted  to  the  churchwardens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  ever.  This  grant  was  con- 
firmed  9 James  I,,  and  has  undoubtedly  operated  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  church  from  the  deftruflion  in  which 
the  other  buildings  fituated  to  the  fouth  were  involved.  Tl  e 
church  is  a very  large  and  interefting  building  ; and  though 
great  alterations  ha^e  taken  place  in  it  fince  the  time  of 
l'lambard,  yet  the  nave,  the  fouth-weflern  aifle,  and  the 
northern  tranfept  ftill  difplay  confiderable  portions  of  his 
work.  The  nave  is  formed  by  a double  row  of  mnffive 
fquare  pillars,  ornamented  with  demi-columns  : between 
thefe  pillars  are  femicircular  arches  fpringing  from  grouped 
pilaflers,  which  are  lateral  projections  from  the  main  pillars. 
The  fouth-weflern  aifle,  called  alfo  the  Lower  Walk,  exhi- 
bits fome  femicircular  arches,  with  zig-zag  moulding,  and 
other  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  this  aifle  is  a neat  chapel, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  erefted  by  John  Draper,  the 
firft  prior  of  that  name,  who  was  inftalled  in  1 47 7 . The 
north  tranfept,  though  greatly  altered,  ftill  difplay s evident 
marks  of  the  Norman  ftyle;  efpecially  on  the  outfide  in  tiie 
efcallop  and  net-work  ornaments.  Here  are  two  fmal! 
chantries  or  oratories,  adjoining  each  other,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  fome  earl  and  countefs  of  Salifbury,  as  the 
pavement  within  and  contiguous  has  been  compofed  of 
fquare  tiles  ornamented  with  the  family  arms.  The  chancel, 
and  all  that  part  which  is  eaft  of  the  tranfept,  is  of  more 
modern  date.  Molt  of  the  windows  are  large,  and  decorated 
with  mullions  and  tracery  : from  the  low  aides  at  the  fides 
the  upper  part  is  ftrengthened  by  flying  buttrefles.  The 
altar-piece  is  a very  curious  fpecimen  of  ancient  carving  in 
wood,  which  Mr.  Warner  confiders  as  coeval  with  bifhop 
Flambard.  It  reprefents  the  genealogy  of  Chrift  by  a tree 
fpringing  from  the  loins  of  JefTe,  who  is  reprefented  in  a 
recumbent  polition,  fupporting  his  head  with  his  left  hand  : 
in  niches,  on  each  fide  of  JefTe,  are  David  playing  on  his 
harp,  and  Solomon  in  a muling  pofture.  Above  thefe  are 
the  Virgin,  infant  Jefus,  and  Jofeph,  with  feveral  other 
figures  iiluftrative  of  the  circumftances  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth.  North  of  the  altar  is  a beautiful,  but  now  mutilated, 
chapel,  erefted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  the  venerable 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Salifbury,  for  her  burial-place  : the 
fculpture  of  the  ornaments  is  excellent,  and  the -moll  florid 
ftyle  of  that  age  pervades  the  whole  interior.  At  the 
ealtern  extremity  of  the  church  is  a fpacious  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  built; 
by  the  Weft  family,  anceftors  of  the  lords  Delawar,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  14th  century  : as  fir  Thomas  Weft,  by 
will  dated  April  1405,  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  in 
the  new  chapel,  and  bequeathed  iool.  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  of  the  church.  Immediately  over  this 
chapel  is  a large  room,  called  St.  Michael’s  Loft,  which  is 
recorded,  in  the  old  regifter  of  this  parifh,  to  have  been  fet 
apart  and  ufed  as  a free  grammar  fchool-room  ever  fince 
the  year  1662.  A fchool  is  known  to  have  exifted  in  this 
town  fo  early  as  the  time  of  the  firft  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  as 
appears  from  his  confirmation  of  his  father’s  grant  to  the 
priory.  The  ciimenfions  of  the  church,  and  its  principal 
parts,  are  as  follow  ; whole  length,  including  St.  Mary’s 
chapel  and  the  tower,  31 1 feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the 
we  (tern  extremity  60  feet;  extent  of  the  tranfept  104  feet, 
breadth  24;  chancel  in  length  70  feet,  in  breadth  21 ; 
breadth  of  the  nave  27  feet  ; the  great  piliars  in-  circum- 
ference ,36  feet  6 inches,  in  height  36  feet;  height  of  the 
tower  120  feet.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Chrift-church 
received  a precept,  ordering  the  return  of  two  members  to 
the  national  council.  This-  was  repeated  in  the  firft  and 
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fecond  years  of  Edward  II.,  but  no  returns  were  made, 
through  the  “ poverty  of  the  burgeffes.”  It  was  again 
famrrioned  i j Eliz.  as  a prefcriptive  borough  ; and  the  cir- 
CJ mltaiic.es  of  the  times  inducing  compliance,  it  has  ever 
fince  been  reprefented  by  two  members.  The  right  ot  elec- 
tion is  exerciled  by  the  corporation,  which  co'iiits  of  the 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  baililfs,  and  common  council  ; 
in  all  2.t  : but  Browne  Willis  and  others  have  Rated  the 
real  right  to  be  in  the  inhabitant  houfrhoklers  paying  foot 
and  lot.  Clirift-church  is  toy  miles  S.W.  of  London  ; has 
a market  on  Mondays,  and  two  annual  tairs.  The  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  the  return  to  parliament  in  1S01,  were 
J410;  the  number  ot  houfes  295.  Many  of  the  former 
find  employment  in  two  large  breweries  that  have  been  efta- 
bhlhed  here  ; others  in  the  falrr.on  lifhery  on  the  rivers 
Avon  and  Stour,  or  in  tithing  round  the  neighbouring  fliores, 
where  various  kinds  of  fine  filh  abound.  The  lower  order 
of  females,  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  are  moRly  en- 
gaged in  knitting  Routings  ; and  children  derive  employ- 
ment from  a manufactory  ot  watch-fpring  chains  lately  elta- 
bbflied  litre.  The  poor-houfe  is  conducted  on  a very  ex- 
cellent plan,  bv  which  confiderable  furris  are  faved  to  the 
pari ih-  The  former  expenditure  has  alfo  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  eliablithment  of  feveral  friendly  fociejies  ; the 
advantages  ariling  from  which  have  been  confiderably  in- 
creafed  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rofe. 

The  Bav  or  Harbour  of  Cluilt  Church  is  fpacious  ; but, 
from  various  local  caufes,  it  is  too  fliallowand  dangerous  to  be 
frequented  bv  vefleis  that  draw  more  than  live  feet  and  a half 
of  water.  This  imperfection  is  chiefly  owing  to  a bar 
or  ledge  of  fand,  that  extends  from  the  point  called  Hen- 
giftbury-head,  on  the  Hampfliire  lide,  to  St.  Chrilloplier’s 
Cnft.  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  humtion  of  this  bar  is 
occalionally  ibifted,  cither  by  a fucedfion  of  heavy  rains, 
which  increafe  the  force  of  the  waters  difeharged  into  the 
bay  by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  or  by-lea  Rorms  attended 
by  foutherly  winds.  Another  circumltance  peculiar  to  this 
harbour,  and  the  neighbouring  port  of  Poole  in  Dorfetfliire, 
is  that  of  every  tide  producing  two  high  waters.  This  phe- 
nomenon, fo  inexplicable  from  the  general  laws  of  tides,  is 
occafioned  by  the  lituation  of  this  coaR  with  refpeft  to  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  from  tile  contraction  of  the  channel  by 
the  jutting  out  of  the  point  of  land  on  which  HurR  CaRle 
Rands.  The  tide  flows  into  this  channel  from  the  weR  ; and 
though  it  fets  in  with  uncommon  violence  at  HurR  CaRle,  it 
does  not  meet  the  tide  that  paffes  round  the  ifland,  till  it 
has  reached  Spithead  : the  paffage  being  too  narrow  for  all 
the  water  to  pafs  through,  the  time  oi  high  water  at  Hen- 
giRbury-head  is  of  courfe  much  earlier  than  either  at  Portf- 
ir.outh  or  ChicheRer  ; at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
the  difference  is  three  hours  and  a half.  When  the  water 
begins  to  ebb,  by  flowing  off  from  the  well,  the  contraction 
in  the  channel  at  HurR  caRle  operates  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion ; and,  by  confining  the  water  that  has  fpread  itfelf  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  Southampton  water,  and  of  the 
channel  within  the  ill  ind,  gives  the  water  in  ChriR-church 
bay  an  opportunity  of  flowing  off  much  quicker,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  fo  low,  that  the  water  that  now  pours 
through  with  great  velocity  at  HurR  caRle  is  fufficient  to 
produce  a fecond  rife  in  ChriR-church  and  Poole  harbours 
of  nearly  three  feet. 

CHRIS  TENING.  See  Baptism. 

CHRISTIAN,  in  a general  ferife,  fomething  that  re- 
lates to  Christ. 

The  king  of  France  bore  the  title  or  furname  of  the 
mofi  Chrijlian  Ling.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  appellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great  ; who, 
writing  a letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occalionally  gave  him 


that  title,  which  his  fuqctffors  during  the  exiftence  of  the 
French  monarchy  retained. 

Lambecius  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Catalogue  of  the 
emperor’s  iibrary,  holds,  that  the  quality  of  mojl  Chrifl'um 
was  not  aferibed  to  the  ancient  French  kings,  Louis  le 
Debonair,  See.  as  kings  of  France,  but  as  emperors  of 
Germany  : but  the  French  hiftorians  endeavour  to  refute 
this  plea. 

Christian,  in  a more  reftri&ed  and  peculiar  fen  IF,  de- 
notes a difciple  of  ChrilF  The  followers  of  ChriR,  or  the 
profdytes  to  his  religion,  from  among  both  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  were  diftinguifhed  by  various  appellations.  Thole 
which  they  generally  appropriated  to  one  another  were 
believers,  brethren,  faithful,  faints,  holy,  and  difciples.  By 
the  Gentiles  and  their  adverfaries,  they  were  called  Naza- 
renes  and  Galnseans.  They  were  fir  ft  called  Chriftians  at 
Antioch  ; about  A.D.  43  or  44,  according  to  the  vulgar 
computation,  ( A&s  xi.  26. ) “ The  name  of  Chriftian,”  fays 
Tcrtull  ian,  (Apol.)  “comes  from  the  undtion  received  by 
Jefils  ChriR  ; and  that  of  ‘ Cbriftianus,’  which  you  feme- 
times  through  miRake  give  11s  (for  you  are  not  particularly 
acquainted  with  our  name)  lignifies  that  gentlenefs  and  be- 
nignity of  which  we  make  profefiion  ;”  thus  deriving  the 
name  of  Chriftian  from  the  Greek  xf.-rs;,  good  or  nfeful. 
It  was  in  confequence  of  the  converiion  ot  Cornelius  and 
his  family,  that  the  believing  jews  and  Gentiles  were  formed 
into  one  church  ; and.  therefore,  in  order  to.  prevent  the 
continuance  of  that  reparation  and  diftance  which  fublifted 
between  them,  under  the  former  appellations  of  Jews  and 
Heathens,  this  new  name  of  Chriftians  was  given  them  ; as-, 
fome  conceive  according  to  the  prophecy  mentioned  (If. 
Ixv.  13).  It  has  been  maintained  by  le-arned  commentators, 
(in  loc.)  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Benfon  and  Dod- 
dridge, that  this  name  was  given  them  by  divine  direction 
or  appointment  ; accordingly,  they  allege  that  the  word 
Xpr,/j.z.ln7tzi, implies  as  much,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  has  tranflated 
the  paffage:  “ and  the  difciples  were  by  divine  appointment 
firft  named  Chriftians  at  Antioch.”  (Compare  Matt.ii.  12. 
22.  Luke,  ii.  26.  Afts,  x.  22.  Heb.  viii.  5.  xi.  7.  xii.  27.) 
Some  have  faid,  that  Euodius  was  then  bilhop  of  Antioch, 
and  gave  the  difciples  this  name  ; but  the  filence  of  St, 
Luke  with  regard  to  this  circumftance  renders  it  impro- 
bable; nor  is  there  any  fufficient  evidence  that  it  was  given  by- 
Barnabas  or  Saul,  as  bilhop  Fearfon  (on  the  Creed,  p.103.) 
feems  to  think.  There  is,  however,  a manifeft  propriety  in 
the  name,  as  it  expreffes  their  relation  to  Chrill  ;;  and  re- 
minds them  of  their  obligation  to  adhere  to  his  doftrine  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  gloried  in  it,  and  avowed  it  be- 
fore the  face  of  their  enemies.  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  3.  5, 
Eufeb.  Hiftor.  Eccjef.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  Witlius  (de  Vit.  Paul, 
cap.  iii.  $ 5.)  thinks  it  a circumftance  of  remarkable  wif- 
dom,  that  this  celebrated  name  fliould  arife  from  Antioch, 
a church  confifting  of  a mixture  of  Jews  and  Gemiles,  ra- 
ther than  from  Jerufakm,  dignified  in  fo  many  other  refpedts; 
and  that  it  was  a kind  of  victory,  gained  over  Satan,  who 
from  Antioch  had,  1 me  ages  before,  raifed  fo  many  cruel 
perfecutors  of  the  church  of  God.  Witlius,  however,  does 
not  difeern  any  particular  emphafis  in  the  word  x?r‘lxa- Wai, 
and  readily  admits  the  interpretation  of  Grotius,  that  the 
Greek  word,  according  to  its  ufual  meaning  in  the  beft; 
Greek  writers,  and  in  the  New  T? {lament  itfelf,  lignifies 
named,  or  called.  And  he  inclines  to  the  conjecture  of 
archbilhop  Ufher,  that  this  appellation  was  given  to  the 
believers  by  the  Romans  then  at  Antioch.  Suicer,  in  his 
“ Thefaurus,”  explains  the  original  word,  and  underftands 
this  text  exadlly  as  Grotius  did.  Dr.  Heumann  has  a dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Chriftians,  in 
which  he  (hews  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  this  name  had  not 
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Us  rife  from  the  Jews.  Nor  did  the  difciples  of  Jefus-  take  it 
to  themfelvts.  But,  probably,  they  were  firft  fo  called  by 
Heathens,  particularly  the  Romans,  as  archbifhop  Ulherhad 
argued  ; the  name  not  having  a Greek  but  a Latin  termina- 
tion. St.  Paul,  therefore,  did  not  give  the  name,  as  bifnop 
Pearfon,  after  Chryfoftom,  conjedtured ; and  indeed  Dr. 
Heumann  Ihews,  that  both  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  Lem  to 
have  declined  the  ufe  of  it ; poflibly  Lit  our  Saviour  flrould 
have  been  efteemed  an  ordinary  leader  of  a feCt,  like  the 
philofophers  at  that  time  much  celebrated  among  th.e 
Greeks  and  Romans.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  it 
obtained,  and  was  very  acceptable  to  the  followers  of  Je- 
fus. It  is  ul'ed  by  St.  Peter  i.  iv.  16 ■ And  l ime  have 
thought  it  to  be  the  “ worthy  name,”  intended  by  St. 
James,  cb.  ii.  7.  And  it  is  certain,  that  afterwards  it  was 
much,  and  juftiy  valued  by  tliofe  who  bore  it.  In  the  epif- 
tle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  giving  an  account 
of  their  late  fufferings,  it  is  ityled  an  honourable,  and  glo- 
rious, and  reviving  appellation.  Berifon’s  Hill.  Plant. 
Chrilt.  Rel.  vol.  i.  cb.  i.  § 6.  Doddr.  in  loc.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  2^5. 

The  conduct  of  the  fir  ft  Chriflians  correfponded  to  the 
name  by  which  they  were  diltinguifhed.  They  were  hum- 
ble, upright,  and  diligent  in  availing  themfelves  of  the  in- 
itruCtioris  of  the  apoftles ; they  were  refolute  and  perfever- 
ing  in  maintaining  their  profdfion  of  Chrillianity  amidlt  va- 
rious reproaches  and  fufferings, andthey  tellifiedtheir lineerity 
by  numerous  exercifes  of  felt-denial,  fortitude  and  patience, 
and  by  fubmitting  even  to  death,  in  its  molt:  awful  forms, 
rather  than  incur  the  guilt  of  renouncing  their  faith  in  the 
gofpel  and  its  divine  author.  Their  general  character  was 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  exemplary;  and  they  recom- 
mended their  religion  by  their  uniform  temper  and  practice, 
as  well  as  by  verbal  declarations  of  its  excellence  and  invin- 
cible adherence  to  their  profeflion.  We  have  many  early 
teilimonies  to  this  purpofe,  delivered  not  only  by  perfons  of 
unqueftionable  integrity  among  themfelves,  but  alfo  by  their 
adverfaries  and  perfecutors.  To  their  lives  they  were  able 
to  appeal,  and  did  frequently  appeal,  in  vindication  of  their 
character  againlt  the  accufations  of  their  enemies ; and  they 
thus  evinced  the  fallehood  and  inveterate  malice  from  which 
fuch  accufations  originated.  We  fhall  here  feLCt,  out  of  a 
variety  of  ancient  documents  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  letter 
of  Pliny  the  younger;  who  was  proconful  of  Bithynia,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  6j tfc  year  after 
our  Lord’s  afeenfion,  A.  D.  100.  In  this  letter  Pliny,  who 
was  a perfon  of  good  fenfe  and  moderation,  explained  to  Tra- 
jan the  difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  fevere  laws  that  were  enaCted  againfl  the  Chriflians.  He 
informs  him  concerning  the  method  which  he  had  obferved 
in  punifhmg  the  Chriflians,  gives  him  an  account  of  their 
faith,  worfhip,  and  manners,  according  to  the  account  w'hich 
he  had  received  from  thofe  who  had  apoibtized  to  avoid  per- 
Lcution,  and  requefts  the  emperor’s  advice  how  he  fliould  aCt 
towards  them  for  the  future.  This  letter  is  cited  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  Eufebius ; and  being  Hill  extant,  does  great 
honour  to  the  Chriftian  religion  and  its  votaries.  In  the 
proctfs  of  his  examination  of  thofe  who  were  brought 
before  him  under  the  charge  of  being  Chriflians,  he  fays, 
that  fome  of  them  denied  that  they  were  Chriflians,  or  even 
had  been  of  this  number ; and  to  other  evidence  of  their  not 
being  jullly  fubjeft  to  this  charge,  they  added,  as  he  informs 
the  emperor,  that  of  reviling  Chriil ; which  none  of  thofe,  as 
they  themfelves  acknowledged,  who  were  really  Chriflians, 
could  be  compelled  to  do.  Others  of  them  affirmed,  that 
the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  was,  that  they  were  wont 
on  an  appointed  day  to  meet  before  it  was  light,  and  to  fing 
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with  one  another  a hymn  to  Chrifl  as  a God,  and  to  hind 
themfelves  with  an  oath,  not  to  do  any  wicked  thing,  but  to 
commit  no  thefts,  no  robberies,  no  adulteries,  to  break  on 
promife,  and  to  refufe  giving  back  no  pledge  when  alked. 
Thefe  things  finifhed,  it  was  their  cuftom  to  depart,  then  to 
meet  again  in  order  to  take  food,  which,  however,  was  inno- 
cent and  eaten  in  common.”  He  adds,  as  a realon  lor  not 
proceeding  againfl  them  with  rigour  and  feverity,  that  this 
was  a matter  worthy  of  deliberation,  “ chLfly  becaufe  of  the 
number  of  tliofe  who  are  in  danger.  For  many  of  all  ages, 
of  every  rank,  and  of  both  fexes  alfo,  are  called  to  account, 
and  will  be  called.  Neither  through  the  cities  only,  but  the 
villages  alfo,  and  the  country,  is  the  contagion  of  that  fuper- 
flition  lpread,  which,  it  appears,  may  yet  be  flopped  and  cor. 
retied : at  La  A it  is  very  certain,  that  the  almofl  dcfolate  temples 
are  begun  to  be  frequented,  and  the  fjered  ritcslong  negleCtcd 
to  be  renewed.  Moreover  the  victims  every  where  are  fold,  of 
which  hitherto  fcarcely  any  buyer  was  found.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  colleCt,  what  a multitude  of  men  may  be  reclaimed, 
if  there  be  allowed  place  for  repentance.”  A refenpt  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (fee  his  article)  alfo  bears  honourable  tef- 
timony  to  the  character  of  the  Chriflians.  In  this  refeript 
Antoninus  intimates  that  the  Chriflians  gained  advantage 
over  their  oppofers,  and  manifefted  their  fuperiority  by  their 
readitiefs  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  fuppovt  of  their  caufe  ; 
and  that  they  incurred  enmity  and  perfecution  on  account 
of  their  greater  regard  to  religion  ; and  he  lflued  an  ediCt, 
ordering  among  other  things,  that  “ if  any  (hall  ftill  proceed 
to  create  trouble  to  one  that  is  a Chrillian,  or  to  accufe  him 
of  crimes  merely  becaufe  he  is  a Chrillian,  let  him  who  is 
indi&ed  be  difeharged  though  he  is  found  to  be  a Chrillian, 
and  let  the  informer  himfelf  undergo  the  pmnlhment.” 
But  it  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inllanees  of  this  kind. 

Christian  Church.  See  Church. 

Christian  Cmirt.  See  Court  ChnjYian. 

Christian  Name,  that  given  at  baptilm.  See  Name. 

Christians,  perfecution  of.  See  Persecution. 

Christian  Religion , or  Christianity,  that  inflituted 
by  Jefus  Chriil,  comprehending  do&rines  of  faith  and  rules 
of  practice,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  New  Ttfta- 
ment,  and  are  defigned  to  recover  mankind  from  ignorance 
and  vice,  from  guilt  and  death,  to  true  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue, to  the  divine  favour,  and  eyerlafting  life.  Its  aptitude 
to  this  end,  its  conformity  to  reafon,  and  to  the  Hate  of 
man,  the  fublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrines,  the  equally 
venerable  and  lovely  character  of  its  author,  the  purity  of 
its  precepts,  its  benign  tendency  and  faiutary  effeCts,  concur, 
with  the  external  evidence  of  Prophecy  and  Miracles, 
to  eftablifh  its  divine  origin  and  truth. 

Dr.  Gerard,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Diflcrtations  on 
Subjects  relating  to  the  Genius  and  Evidences  of  Chrifli- 
anity,”  obferves,  that  the  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion may  very  properly  be  diflinguiihtd  into  two  kinds  ; the 
direct  and  the  collateral.  The  direct  evidences  are  internal  and 
external.  The  external  evidences  of  Chriftiauity  are  miracles 
and  prophecy  ; thefe  are  the  moll  direCt  proots  of  its  divi- 
nity. The  internal  evidence,  ariling  from  its  excellence,  has 
alfo  great  force.  But  when  its  excellence  is  urged  as  a di- 
re 3 proof  of  its  truth  and  divinity,  it  fliould  be  conlidered 
in  reference  to  the  principal  end  of  Christianity.  The  end 
which  Christianity  profelfedly  aims  at  is  the  fpiritual  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  the  prefent  virtue  and  comfort,  and  the 
future  perfection  and  happinefs  of  all  who  yield  themfelves 
up  to  its  power.  This  end  it  k-eps  continually  in  view  ; it 
repreLnts  all  its  doctrines  and  piecepts  as  means  ot  pro- 
moting this  end  ; and  it  is  careful  to  Lt  them  in  that  attitude 
in  which  they  may  moll  diredlly  and  powerfully  contribute 
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to  it.  If- it  contains  powerful  means  of  virtue;  if  it  affords 
folid  grounds  of  joy,  fuittd  to  the  condition  of  human  crea- 
tures, it  is  excellent. 

It  not  only  is  fuch  a religion  as  may  have  been  revealed  by 
God,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  a pofitive  proof  that  it  was 
revealed  by  him;  but  its  very  ftrufture  indicates  that  it  is 
actually  divine,  in  a manner  limilar  to  that  in  which  the  wife 
and  benign  contrivance  of  the  world  proves  it  to  be  the 
work  of  God.  It  is  fufficient,  that  Chriftianity  is  exadtly 
adapted  to  its  own  end.  It  is  from  the  importance  of  this 
and  from  its  fitnefs  for  promoting  it,  that  the  proper  excel- 
lence of  Chriltianity  arifes.  Whatever  does  not  either  be- 
long to  its  excellence  coniidered  in  this  light,  or  falls  under 
the  head  of  miracles  wrought  on  purpofe  to  atteft  it.  or  of 
prophecies  fill  filled  ; and  yet  affords  a proof  of  any  real  pre- 
fumption  of  its  truth  and  divinity,  is  a collateral  evidence  of  it. 
The  ufe  of  Inch  arguments  is  either  to  roufe  the  inattentive 
and  the  prejudiced  to  a careful  and  impartial  examination  of 
the  more  direct  evidences  of  the  Gofpel,  or  to  ftrengthen 
the  conviction  which  thefe  evidences  have  already  produced. 
To  keep  it  fteadily  in  view,  that  this  is  their  proper  ufe,  is 
neceffary  for  profecuting  arguments  of  this  kind  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  All  the  collateral  evidences  of  Chrilti- 
anity are  in  one  fenfe  internal  evidences ; they  all  arife  from 
fome  particulars  in  the  nature  of  this  religion  ; from  fome 
circumftances  which  have  attended  its  reception  or  fpringing 
from  it,  or  from  fome  remarkable  fadts  connefted  with  it, 
and  related  in  the  Gofpel-hiltory.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
ftridleft  fenfe  Internal.  That  excellence  of  Chriftianity, 
which  conllitutes  its  internal  evidence,  may  be  fufficiently 
afeertained  by  an  examination  of  the  dodtrines  and  precepts 
of  this  religion  : an  examination  of  its  nature  is  indeed  the 
diredt  and  proper  method  of  bringing  its  excellence  to  the 
trial ; and  if,  on  this  trial,  it  be  approved,  the  dirtdf  argu- 
ment thence  refulting  for  its  divinity  is  completed.  If  there 
be  any  topic  from  which  a proof  of  its  excellence  can  be 
deduced,  additionally  to,  aad  dependent  on,  vvhat  arifes 
from  the  examination  of  its  nature,  that  topic  may  really 
be  coniidered  as  affording  a ftparate  and  collateral  proof 
of  its  truth.  Such  is  the  argument  deduced  from  its 
great  efficacy  at  its  firft  appearance,  in  baniffiing  po'ly- 
theifm,  idolatry  and  luperllition , and  the  arts  of  magic, 
and  in  reforming  the  temper  and  manners  of  thofe  who  em- 
braced it.  This  efficacy  gives  us  new  affurance  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Chriftianity,  by  (hewing  us  correfponding  ef- 
fects, actually  refulting  from  it.  By  this  it  ilrengthens  our 
belief  of  its  divine  original  ; it  likewife  begets  a general 
preemption,  that  there  mult  have  been  very  fatisfying  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  or  elfe  men  would  never  have  made  fo 
great  facrifices  to  it.  Again,  though  the  virtue  and  fpi ri- 
tual good  of  man  be  the  only  main  and  ultimate  end  of 
Chriftianity,  yet  it  may  at  the  fame  time  be  fit  for  promot- 
ing many  other  good  ends  fubordinate  to  this  or  conliftent 
with  it.  A fitnefs  for  promoting  fuch  an  end  is  a new  in- 
ftance  of  the  excellence  of  Chriftianity,  diftituft,  indeed, 
from  its  proper  and  eifential  excellence,  but  (Lengthening 
the  argument  for  its  divinity  arifing  from  this,  and  ftrength- 
ening it  by  a fimilar  operation  on  the  mind.  It  begets  an 
additional  degree  of  convi&ion,  by  giving  an  additional  per- 
ception of  excellence.  Thus,  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  na- 
turally foftens  the  rigour  of  defpotifm,  introduces  modera- 
tion into  government,  baniffies  many  inconvenient  civil  laws 
once  generally  prevalent,  gives  rife  to  others  of  a very  happy 
tendency,  refines  the  laws  of  war,  humanizes  the  manners 
and  improves  the  cuftomsof  nations.  See  “ Montefquieu’s 
Spirit  of  Laws,”  b.  iv.  ch.  3,4.  6.  19. 

Another  clafs  of  collattral  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the 
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Chriftian  religion  arifes  from  particulars  in  its  nature,  or 
from  effe£ts  produced  by  it,  or  from  fafts  in  the  Gofpel- 
hiftory  which  cannot  be  at  all  accounted  for  but  on  the 
fuppofition  of  a divine  original,  or  which  are,  at  It  aft,  mod 
naturally  explicable  on  that  fuppofition.  Such  arguments 
produce  conviction,  not  by  (imply  exciting  a perception  of 
excellence,  but  by  making  us  feel,  that  we  muft  offer  violence 
to  the  natural  principles  of  our  underftanding,  and  be  in- 
volved in  abfurdities,  if  we  deny  the  divinity  of  Chriftianity. 
Whatever  circumftance  is  unaccountable,  without  fuppofing 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  affords  a realprefumption  for  it.  See 
“ Duchal’s  prefumptive  Arguments,  See,  in  10  Sermons,  1733.”' 

Some  of  thefe  prefumptive  arguments,  with  refpedt  to 
the  circumftances  from  which  they  arife,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  affeft  the  underftanding,  are  allied  chiefly  to  the 
internal  evidences  of  Chriftianity  ; others  to  the  external. 
The  circumftances  from  which  fome  prefumptive  arguments 
for  our  religion  arife,  are  fuch  in  their  nature  as,  while  they 
are  inexplicable  without  fuppofing  its  divinity,  excite  at 
the  fame  time  a perception  of  excellence.  Thus,  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  Jefus  is  fuch,  and  fo  uniformly  fupported,  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  real,  the  evangehfts  cannot  be  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  delineating  it.  There  are  ftveral  circumftances  in 
our  Saviour’s  laft  difeourfes  with  his  difcipl.-s  which  prove 
that,  if  he  had  not  really  fpoken  them,  the  evangelifts  could 
never  have  feigned  or  aferibed  them  to  him.  The  characters 
of  fome  of  the  anoftles  of  Chrift  ; the  controverfies  among 
Chriitians,  in  the  apoftolic  age  ; the  practice  of  Chrift  and 
bis  npoftles  in  uniformly  referring  their  claim  to  the  impartial 
inquiries  of  men.  aad  renouncing  every  other  method  of  re- 
commending it,  have  been  (hewn  by  Dr.  Duchal  to  contain 
ftrong  prefumptions  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  Ail  thefe 
arguments  have  an  affinity  to  the  internal  evidence  of  Chrilti- 
anity. There  are  others  which  bear  affinity  to  its  external 
evidences.  They  add  credibility  to  them  ; they  predifpofe 
the  mind  to  admit  them,  or  heighten  its  acquiefcence  in 
their  fcfficiencv.  They  contain  a mixture  of  fomething  mi- 
raculous, which,  by  being  fuch,  implies  the  divinity  of  this 
religion,  and  which  carries  along  with  it  fatisfying  evidence 
of  its  own  reality.  Thus,  Bell,  in  his  “Inquiry  into  the 
divine  Million  of  J hn  the  Baptill  and  Jefns  Chrift,”  has 
(hewn,  that  the  claims  of  both  mutually  fupport  each  other  ; 
and  that  the  circumftances  attending  their  births,  many  of 
which  were  miraculous,  and  their  whole  condudl  towards 
one  another  in  their  public  life,  afford  a full  proof  that  Je- 
fus was  the  Meffiah,  and  John  his  forerunner.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  the  miraculous  converfion  and  fub- 
fequent  conduct  of  theapoftle  Paul,  forbidding  us  to  aferibe 
the  origin  and  prevalence  of  Chriftianity  either  to  enthufiafm 
or  impofture  ; as  has  been  difplaved  with  great  (Length  of 
reafon  by  Lord  Lyttelton  and  by  Dr.  Duchal.  See  Paul. 

There  are 'other  arguments,  which  corroborate  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  by  adding  weight  to  its  external  evidence  in 
a manner  (till  more  direct.  They  arife  from  circumftances 
not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  rendering  thefe  evidences  com- 
plete; and  therefore  they  may  be  coniidered  as  feparate  and 
independent  evidences  of  the  collateral  kind.  Thus,  when 
we  cor.fider  that  many  of  the  particulars  predicted  concern- 
ing the  Mtfiia'n  and  accomplifhed  in  Jefus  are  perfedtiy  ex- 
traordinary in  their  own  nature,  and  feemingly  incompatible 
with  one  another,  this  affords  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  additional  to  what  arifes  merely  from  the  accom- 
piifhment  of  any  prophecy.  A fimilar  confirmation  of 
Chriftianity  has  been  deduced  by  Dr.  Duchal,  from  fome 
circumftances  in  the  character  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  foretold, 
by  Paul,  fo  fingular,  that  mere  imagination  could  fcarce- 
ly  have  fuggefted  them  ; and  if  it  had,  they  never  could 
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have  taken  place.  Thefe  inftances  have  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  proof  of  Chriftianity  from  prophecy,  which  fee. 
Others  are  related  to  the  proof  from  miracles , which  fee  ; 
fnch  is  the  argument  from  the  quick  and  extenfive  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gofpel,  illuftrating  the  evidence  from  miracles 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  efficacy  of  the  Gofpel  corroborates 
its  internal  evidence  ; and  the  argument  from  the  eoncef- 
fions  of  ancient  infidels,  Rated  by  Gerard,  in  one  of  his  dif- 
fertations.  The  argument  for  Chriftianity  from  the  conti- 
nuance and  prefent  Rate  of  the  Jewiffi  nation,  is  almoft 
equally  related  to  the  proof  from  miracles  and  to  that 
from  prophecy.  See  “ Lardner’s  Difcourfes  on  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Jewiffi  People,  an  Argument  for  the 
Truth  of  Chriftianity.”  There  are  other  arguments,  which 
have  an  equal  relation  to  the  internal  and  external  evidences 
for  Chriilianity,  and  wffiich  add  weight  equally  to  both.  Such 
are  the  two  arguments  illuftrated  by  Dr.  Gerard ; the  one  de- 
duced from  the  manner  in  which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  pro- 
pofed  the  evidence  of  their  million,  which  was  the  molt  pro- 
per; and  the  other,  from  the  refult  of  the  fcrutiny  and  exa- 
mination of  infidels.  There  are  other  arguments,  deducible 
from  the  permanence  of  the  pofitive  inllitutions  of  Chrif- 
tianity, which  are  a kind  of  monuments  of  its  truth  and  di- 
vine original ; and  others  again,  of  the  prefumptive  kind, 
furniffied  by  the  hiftory  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apofles  ; which 
fee.  Dr.  Leland  has  given  an  excellent  fummary  of  the 
evidences  of  Chriftianity,  in  his  “ View  of  the  Deiftical 
Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1,  &c.”  See  alfo  Beattie’s  “ Evi- 
dences, & c.”  and  Paley’s  “ View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Chriftianity,  vol.  i.”  Macknight’s  “ Truth  of  the  Gofpel 
Hiftory.”  <(  An  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion,  Why  are  you  a 
Chriftian  ?”  by  John  Clarke,  minifter  of  a church  in  Bofton, 
6th  ed.  Lond.  1&03.  See  Apostles,  Bible,  Canon, 
Gospel,  Religion,  Revelation,  Testament,  See.” 
The  argument  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  deduced  from  its  fudden  and 
extenfive  propagation,  and  permanent  duration,  deferves,  on 
various  accounts,  to  be  more  amply  ftated,  and  to  be  vindi- 
cated from  the  ob'ieftions  that  have  been  alleged  againft  it. 
No  juft  and  fatisfadfory  reafon  can  be  given  for  its  fpeedy 
diffufion,  general  prevalence,  and  continued  fubfiftence  in 
the  world ; without  admitting  its  divine  original,  and  the 
fupernatural  efficacy  that  contributed  to  its  reception  and 
propagation.  In  its  own  nature  and  avowed  defign,  it  had 
to  encounter  with  a holt  of  enemies  both  among  Jews  and 
Heathens;  whole  paffions  and  prejudices,  fecular  intereft 
and  honour,  and  eftabliffied  habits  and  ufages,  would  com- 
bine in  difeouraging  its  advocates  and  raifing  obftacles, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  furmount.  More  efpecially 
when  we  conlider  that  independently  of  its  claims  to  a di- 
vine origin,  and  of  the  fupernatural  power  which  accompa- 
nied it,  the  miffionaries  in  the  Chriftian  caufe  laboured  un- 
der a variety  of  perfonal  and  local  difadvantages.  They 
were  deftitute  of  thofe  natural  talents  and  acquired  accom- 
pliffiments,  and  of  that  authority  and  influence  ufpally  re- 
fulting  from  rank  and  opulence,  which  would  of  themfelves 
have  contributed  to  their  favourable  reception  with  the  mul- 
titude. Neverthelefs,  Chriftianity  “ grew  mightily  and 
prevailed;”  of  the  weapons  that  were  wielded  againft  it  by 
prejudice  and  error,  talents  and  learning,  wealth  and 
worldly  power,  none  eventually  profpered.  Many  circum- 
ftances  concurred,  indeed,  to  favour  its  reception  and  fpread 
foon  after  the  time,  when  it  was  introduced.  This  was  the 
precife  period,  which  had  been  predicted  many  ages  before 
it  occurred.  This  was  the  time  in  which  a general  expedb- 
'ation  of  the  Meffiah  or  Saviour  prevailed.  At  this  time  the 
Jewiffi  fvftem  both  ©f  doftrine  and  practice  was  become  ex- 


tremely corrupt,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  ftudious  heathens 
had  been  found  infufficient  to  fatisfy  them  on  the  mod  im- 
portant and  interefting  fubjedbs.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
other  collateral  circumftances,  which  mark  the  period  in 
which  our  Saviour  appeared  as  the  mod  proper  for  the  intro- 
duction, eftabliffiment,  and  propagation  of  the  religion  which 
he  communicated  to  mankind.  This  was  an  age  of  general 
knowledge  and  inquiry,  when  genius  and  fcience  were  culti- 
vated and  promoted,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  when  the 
human  mind  was  beginning  to  emancipate  itielf  from  that- 
blind  and  obftinate  attachment  to  old  opinions  and  fyftems, 
venerable  merely  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  which  is  in- 
feparable  from  ignorance  and  barbarity.  This  was  an  age 
in  which  men  began  to  difeover  a very  general  difpofition- 
for  moral  inquiries ; and  in  which  fome  of  the  mod  ditlin- 
guifhed  lages  and  philofophers  flouriffied.  The  Auguftan 
age  is  proverbially  celebrated  for  its  refinement  and  cul- 
ture; for  the  knowledge  and  inveftigation  by  which  it  waa- 
diftinguiffied.  This  was  a period  of  general  peace  through 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  It  was  likewifea  period  of  gene- 
ral toleration  and  liberty  ; it  was  alfo  a time,  in  which  by  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  intercourfe  was  opened 
and  maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  very  diftant  na- 
tions ; and  this  intercourfe  was  farther  promoted  by  the  dif- 
perlion  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  in  confequence  of  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  and  the  diffolution  of  the  J'ewiffi  Hate. 
The  Greek  language  at  this  time  was  almoft  univerfal ; and, 
therefore,  the  infpired  writers,  whofe  gofpels  and  epiftles 
were  publiffied  in  this  language,  enjoyed  peculiar  advantage - 
for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  facred  doftrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  inllitutions  of  Chriftianity.  Our  limits  will  not' 
allow  our  enlarging  on  thefe  particulars ; and  we  muft,. 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  merely  fhggefting  • 
them. 

Of  the  fuccefs  and  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  during  the 
apoftolic  age,  we  have  already  given  a'brief  account  under 
the  article  Apostles.  In  procefs  of  time,  it  made  a won- 
derful progrefs  through  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa;  and  its 
progrefs  was  much  accelerated  by  means  of  the  wide  extent- 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  a variety  of  circumftances- 
which  took  place,  at  and  foon  after  the  period  of  its  firlb 
introduction.  In  the  third  century  there  were  Chriftians  in 
the  camp,  in  the  fenate,  and  in  the  palace  ; in  ffiort,  every- 
where, as  we  are  informed,  except  in  the  temples  and  the- 
theatres  ; they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  and  the  iflands. 
Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  even  thofe  of 
the  firft  dignity,  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith  ; infomuch' 
that  the  Pagans  complained  that  the  revenues  of  their  tem- 
ples were  ruined.  They  were  in  fuch  great  numbers  in  the- 
empire,  that,  as  Tertullian  expreffes  it,  if  they  had  retired' 
into  another  country,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only 
a frightful  folitude.  For  the  further  illuftration  of  this  ar- 
gument, we  may  obferve  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was  in- 
troduced everywhere  inoppofition  to  the  fword  of  the  magif- 
trate,  the  craft  and  intereft  of  the  priefts,  the  pride  of  the 
philofophers,  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  all 
clofely  combined  in  fupport  of  the  national  worffiip,  and  to- 
cruffi  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  aimed  at  the  fubverfion  of  - 
heathenifm  and  idolatry,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewiffi- 
law.  Moreover,  this  religion  was  not  propagated  in  the- 
dark,  by  perfons  who  tacitly  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  cre- 
dulous ; nor  delivered  out  by  little  and  little,  fo  that  one 
doftrine  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  another^ 
but  it  was  fully  and  without  difguife  laid  before  men  all  at 
once,  that  they  might  judge  of  the  whole  under  one  view  of 
it.  Confequently  mankind  were  not  deluded  into  the  belief 
of  it,  but  received  it  upon  proper  examination  and  convic- 
tion* 
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''iion.  Befides,  the  gofpd  was  firft  preached  and  firft  believed 
by  multitudes  in  Judaia,  where  Jefus  exercifed  his  miniftry, 
and  where  every  individual  had  accefs  to  know  whether  the 
things  that  were  told  him  were  matters  of  fa& ; and  in  this 
country,  the  feene  of  the  principal  tranfaXions  on  which 
its  credibility  depended,  the  hiftory  of  Chrift  would  never 
have  been  received,  unlefs  it  had  been  true,  and  known  to 
all  as  truth ; again,  the  doXrine  and  hiftory  of  Jefus  were 
preached  and  believed  in  the  moll  noted  countries  and  ci- 
ties of  the  world,  in  the  very  age  when  he  is  faid  to  have 
lived.  On  the  50th  day  after  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  3000 
perfons  were  converted  in  Jerufalem,  by  a fingle  fermon  of 
the  apoftles  ; and  a few  weeks  after  this,  5000  who  believed 
were  prefent  at  another  fermon  preached  alfo  in  Jerufalem. 
( AXs  ii.  41.  iv.  4.  vi.  7.  viii.  1.  ix.  1.20.)  About  8 or 
10  years  after  our  Lord’s  death,  the  difciples  were  become 
fo  numerous  at  Jerufalem  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  that 
they  were  objeXs  of  jealoufy  and  alarm  to  Herod  himfelf. 
(AXs,  xii.  1.)  In  the  22d  year  after  the  crucifixion,  the 
difciples  in  Judaea  are  faid  to  have  been  many  myriads.  (AXs, 
?xi.  20.)  See  Apostles.  The  age,  in  which  Chriftianity 
was  introduced  and  received,  was  famous  for  men,  whofe 
faculties  were  improved  by  the  molt  perfeX  ftate  of  focial 
life,  but  who  were  good  judges  of  the  evidence  offered  in 
fttpport  of  the  faXs  recorded  in  the  gofpel-hiftory.  For  it 
fhould  be  recollected,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  was 
not  reftriXed  to  Judaea  ; but  it  was  preached  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  firft  triumphs 
of  Chriftianity  were  in  the  heart  of  Greece  itfelf,  the  nur- 
fery  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts  ; for  churches  were 
planted  at  a very  early  period  at  Corinth,  Ephefus,  Beraea, 
Theffalonica,  and  Philippi.  Even  Rome  herftlf,  the  feat  of 
wealth  and  empire,  was  not  able  to  refill  the  force  of  truth, 
at  a time  when  the  faXs  related  were  recent,  and  when  they 
might,  if  they  had  been  falfe,  have  eafily  been  difproved. 
From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a period  of  cultivation  and  re- 
finement, of  general  peace,  and  extenfive  intercourfe,  when 
one  great  empire  united  different  nations  and  diftant  people, 
the  confutation  of  thefe  faXs  would  very  foon  have  paffed 
from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  the 
perfons  who  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them. 
Farther,  although  moll  of  the  early  converts  were  perfons 
in  the  middle  and  lower  claffes  of  life,  yet  even  thefe,  in  an  age 
of  fuch  general  knowledge  and  intercourfe,  were  fufficiently 
fecured  againft  every  kind  of  falfe  pretenfions  ; and  as  for  the 
more  ignorant,  their  attachment  to  their  firft  religious  notions 
would  be  ftrong;  and  confequently,  miracles,  or  unquef- 
tionable  operations  of  divine  power,  would  be  neceffary 
to  convince  perfons  of  this  rank  and  charaXer,  and  to 
induce  them  to  change  their  principles.  Their  conver- 
fion,  therefore,  affords  an  inconteftible  argument  in  proof 
of  the  faXs  by  which  it  was  accomplilhed.  It  fiiould 
here  be  confidered  that  the  religion  to  which  they  were 
profelyted  was  exclufive.  It  denied,  without  referve,  the 
truth  of  every  article  of  heathen  mythology,  the  exift- 
ence  of  every  objeX  of  their  worlhip.  It  accepted  no 
qompromife  ; it  admitted  no  comprehenfion.  If  it  pre- 
vailed at  all,  it  mull  prevail  by  the  overthrow  of  every 
ftatue,  altar,  and  temple  in  the  world.  It  pronounced  all 
other  gods  to  be  falfe,  and  all  other  worfhip  vain.  Thefe 
are  confiderations  which  mull  have  ftrengthened  the  oppo- 
fition  to  it,  augmented  the  hoftility  which  it  muft  encounter, 
and  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  gaining  profelytes.  More  ef- 
pecially  when  we  recolleX,  that  among  the  firft  converts 
to  Chriftianity  in  the  earlieft  age,  a number  of  perfons  re- 
markable for  their  Ration,  office,  genius,  education,  and  for- 
tune, andi  who  were  perfonally  interefted  by  their  emolu- 


ments and  honours  in  the  continued  fubfiftence  either  of 
Judaifm  or  heathenifm,  appeared  among  the  Chriltian  pro- 
felytes. Its  evidences  approved  themfelves,  not  only  to  the 
multitude,  but  to  men  of  the  mod  refined  fenfe  and  moll 
diftinguiftied  abilities  ; and  it  diffolved  the  attachments 
which  all-powerful  intereft  and  authority  created  and  up- 
held. Among  the  profelytes  to  Chriftianity  we  find  Nico- 
demus,  and  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  members  of  the  fenate  of 
Ifrael ; Jairus,  a ruler  of  the  fynagogue  ; Zaccheus,  the 
chief  of  the  publicans  at  Jericho  ; Apollos,  diftinguiftied  for 
eloquence  ; Paul,  learned  in  the  Jewifh  law  ; Sergius  Paulus, 
governor  of  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus ; Cornelius,  a Roman  cap- 
tain ; Dionyfius,  a judge  and  fenatorofthe  Athenian  Areo- 
pagus; Eraftus,  treafurer  of  Corinth;  Tyrannus,  a teacher 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  Corinth  ; Publius,  governor  of 
Malta  ; Philemon,  a perfon  of  confiderable  rank  at  Coloffe; 
Simon,  a magician  in  Samaria;  Zenas,  a lawyer  ; and  even 
the  domeftics  of  the  emperor  himfelf.  Thefe  are  noticed  in 
the  facred  writings  ; and  the  heathen  hiftorians  alfo  mention 
fome  perfons  of  great  note  who  were  converted  at  an  early 
period.  To  all  the  preceding  circumftances  we  may  add  a 
confideration  of  peculiar  moment,  which  is,  that  the  pro— 
feffion  of  Chriftianity  led  all,  without  exception,  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  to  expole  themfelves  to  the  molt  ignominious 
and  excruciating  fufterings.  On  the  other  hand,  we  (hould 
refleX  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  perfons,  who 
perfuaded  mankind  to  change  their  belief,  and  to  abandon 
all  their  former  connexions  and  habits.  They  were  a few, 
feleXed  from  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  they  belonged 
to  a nation  that  was  defpifed  on  account  of  the  ill-will  which 
they  bore  to  the  reft  of  mankind.  By  fuch  perfons  were 
thoufands  prevailed  upon  in  a very  fhort  time  to  change 
theirbeliefand  to  reform  their  lives.  And,  without  adding  any 
more  in  this  way,  the  Chriftian  religion,  thus  introduced  by 
the  power  of  God  and  of  truth,  has  been  fupported  in  the 
world  by  the  fame  powers  through  a courfe  of  many  ages, 
amidft  the  corruptions  of  its  friends,  the  oppofition  of  its 
enemies,  the  dangers  of  profperous  periods,  and  the  perfec- 
tions and  violence  of  adverfe  circumftances ; all  which  mull 
have  deftroyed  it,  if  it  had  not  been  founded  in  truth,  and 
guarded  by  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  providence. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  the  elegant  and  inftruXive  hiftorian,  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  wonderful  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  independently  of  its  truth  and  divine  original, 
in  a manner  which  tends,  in  our  opinion,  to  make  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind  of  his  reader  not  at  all  advantageous  to 
our  holy  religion.  To  the  inquiry  by  what  means  the 
Chriftian  faith  obtained  fo  remarkable  a viXory  over  the 
eftablilhed  religions  of  the  earth,  he  fays,  an  obvious  but 
fatisfaXory  anfwer  may  be  returned  ; that  it  was  owing  to 
the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doXrine  itfelf,  and  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  author.  But  afterwards,  in 
affigningfor  this  aftonifhing  event,  Jive  fecondary  caufes,  de- 
rived from  the  paffions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  general 
circumftances  of  mankind,  he  feems  to  have  infinuated,  that 
Chriftianity,  like  other  impoftures,  might  have  made  its  way 
in  the  wcrld,  though  its  origin  had  been  as  human  as  the 
means  by  which  he  fuppofes  it  was  rapidly  fpread.  Whether 
it  was  his  intention  to  depreciate  the  primary  means  by 
which  Chriftianity  prevailed,  and  to  intimate  his  diffatisfac- 
tion  with  the  obvious  anfwer  which  others  have  returned  to 
the  inquiry  concerning  its  reception  and  fpread,  we  fhall  not 
prefume  to  determine  ; but  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  want  of  candour,  that  his 
reafoning  on  this  fubjeX  has  a tendency  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  from  the  principal  caufe  of  the  triumph 
of  Chriftianity  to  other  caufes  lefs  favourable  to  its  truth 
j,C  2 aad 
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and  divine  original,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  this  great 
event.  As  the  fabjedl  is  in  a high  degree  important  and 
interefting,  we  (hall  here  avail  ourfelves  of  the  replies  that 
have  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  Chriftianity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Watfon,  bilhop  of 
Landaff,  to  the  reafoning  of  the  acute  hiftorian. 

The  firfl  caufe,  which  he  alleges,  is,  “ the  indexible,  and, 
if  we  may  ute  the  expreffion  (he  lays),  the  intolerant  zeal 
of  the  Chriltians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewifh  reli- 
gion, but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unfocial  Ipirit,  which, 
inftead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embrac- 
ing the  law  of  Mofes.”  The  zeal  of  the  Chriftians  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  inflexible,  as  far  as  it  concerned  a heady 
adherence  to  their  religious  principles  and  profehion,  and  in- 
tolerant, in  not  admitting  to  Chriftian  worfhip  thefe  who 
fupplicated  the  image  of  Caefar,  who  bowed  down  at  the 
altars  of  Pagariifm,  who  mixed  with  the  votaries  of  Venus, 
or  wallowed  in  the  filth  of  Bacchanalian  feftivals  ; but,  in- 
ftead of  deducing  it,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  does,  from  the  Jewifh 
religion,  it  ought  to  be  alcribed  to  a full  perfuafion  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity.  The  zeal  of  the  apoftles  or  primi- 
tive Chriftians  did  not  bear  the  flighteft  limilitude  to  the 
fkreenefs  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews  ; it  was  derived  from  very 
different  cattfes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  is  not  con- 
ceiveable,  that  a zeal  refulting  from  the  Jewifh  religion 
fhould  urge  the  Chriftians  to  propagate  the  gofpel  amongft: 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles ; and  that  fuch  a zeal  as  Mr.  Gib- 
bon has  deferibed,  whatever  might  be  its  principle,  fhould 
ever  have  been  deviled  by  any  human  underftanding  as  a 
probable  mean  of  promoting  the  progrefs  of  a reformation 
in  religion’;  much  lefs  that  it  fhould  have  been  thought  of 
or  adopted  by  a few  ignorant  and  unconnected  men. 

The  fecond  caufe  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  attributed 
the  rapid  growth  of  Chriftianity  is,  “ the  doftrine  of  a future 
life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumftance  which  could 
give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth.”  Such 
a do&rine  is  unqueftionably  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man 
as  a moral  and  accountable  agent ; -it  is  repeatedly  inculcated 
in  the  gofpel,  and  mull  ultimately,  and  in  a favourable  ftate 
of  things,  have  increafed  its  efficacy  ; but,  conftdering  the 
circumftances  of  the  perfons  to  whom  this  dodlrine,  in  its 
whole  extent,  as  comprehending  punifhments  and  rewards, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  connexion  with  the 
refurreftion,  was  delivered,  it  is  not  likely  that,  abllrafted 
from  the  fupernatural  teftimony  by  which  it  was  enforced,  it 
could  have  met  with  any  very  extenfive  reception  among 
them.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  future  life,  which  they  ex- 
petfted.  Future  punifhments,  which  conftituted  a promi- 
nent part  of  this  dodltine,  were  reckoned  by  the  philofophers 
among  the  aniles  fabulas  ; nor  was  the  abfurdity  of  this  part 
of  the  Chriftian  doftrine  confined  to  the  writings  of  the  phi- 
lofophers, and  to  the  circles  of  the  learned  and  polite  ; but 
Cicero  makes  no  fecret  of  it  in  his  public  pleadings  before  the 
people  at  larcre.  Befides,  its  rewards  were  not  attractive, 
nor  were  they  fuch  as  the  multitude  wifhed.  The  pride  of 
the  philofopher  was  fhocked  by  the  do&rine  of  a refurrec- 
tion,  the  mode  of  which  he  was  unable  to  comprehend : and 
the  imaginations  of  other  men  were  feebly  impreffed  by  the 
reprefentation  of  a future  life,  which  did  not  pourtray  the 
ferene  fky,  the  verdant  garden,  and  the  luxurious  enjoyments 
of  an  Elyfium.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of 
a future  life  was  neither  agreeable  to  the  expectations,  nor 
correfponding  with  the  wifhes,  nor  conformable  to  the 
reafon  of  the  Gentiles : and  it,  therefore,  afforded  no  induce- 
ments for  their  receiving  it,  and,  in  confequence  of 
their  belief,  regulating  their  loofe  morals  according  to  the 
rigid  ftandara  of  gofpel  purity,  upon  the  mere  authority  of 


a few  contemptible  filhermen  of  Judaea.  Mr.  Gibbon  him- 
felf  obferves  in  another  place,  that  the  “ Pagan  multitude, 
referving  their  gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejefted 
the  ineftimable  prefent  of  life  and  immortality,  which  was 
offered  to  mankind  by  Jefus  of  Nazareth.”  When  this 
writer  aferibts  the  converhon  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  fears,  excittd,  as  he  pretends,  but  without  fuffici- 
ent  reafon,  by  the  expectation  of  Chrift's  fpeedy  appearance, 
of  the  millennium  (which  fee.)  and  of  the  general  conflagra- 
tion ; it  is  natural  to  afk  from  what  fource  they  derived  thole 
fears  which  converted  them  ? not,  we  may  fay,  from  the 
labours  of  fuch  men,  as  the  apoftles  and  firft  preachers  of 
Chriftianity,  who  from  thtirmean  condition  and  rude  fpeech 
were  very  ill  adapted  to  inlpire  the  haughty  and  the  learned 
Romans  with  any  other  paffions  than  thofe  of  pity  or  con- 
tempt. 

“ The  miraculous  powers  aferibed  to  the  primitive 
church,”  are  the  third  of  the  fecondary  caufes  to  which  Mr. 
G.  aferibes  the  rapid  propagation  of  Chriftianity.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  the  miracles,  not  merely  aferibed  to  the 
primitive  church,  but  really  performed  by  the  apoftles, 
ought  to  be  confidered  not  only  as  a fecondary,  but  as 
one  great  primary  caufe  of  the  converfion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  by  Mr.  Gib- 
bon to  the  primitive  church,  and  which  he  deferibes 
with  a degree  of  derifion,  implying  his  fcepticifm 
or  incredulity  concerning  them,  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated, at  leaft  in  any  eminent  degree,  to  fpread  the  belief  of 
Chriftianity  amongft  a great  and  an  enlightened  people. 
When  we  confider  that  the  pretended  miraclts  of  the  hea- 
thens were  fo  numerous  as  to  have  infenlibly  loft  their  force, 
and  funk  in  their  efteem,  thofe  that  were  aferibed  to  the  firft 
propagators  of  Chriftianity  muft  have  created  an  immediate 
and  ftubborn  prejudice  againft  thtfir  caufe;  and  nothing 
could  have  fubdued  that  prejudice,  but  miracles,  really  and 
vifibly  performed.  See  Miracle. 

The  utility  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  fourth  caufe,  viz.  “ the  vir- 
tues of  the  firft  Chriftians,”  cannot  be  difputed  ; as  they 
very  much  conduced  to  the  fpread  of  their  religion  : but 
thefe  virtues  are  depreciated  by  his  reprefentation  of  them,  as 
proceding  from  their  mean  and  timid  repentance  for  having 
been  the  moll  abandoned  finners,  or  from  an  impetuous 
zeal  in  fupporting  the  reputation  of  the  left  or  fociety  to 
which  they  belonged.  “After  the  example  of  their  divine 
mailer,”  fays  Mr.  G.  in  language  that  more  than  infmuates 
unmerited  reproach,  “ the  miffionaries  of  the  gofpel  dif— 
dained  not  the  fociety  of  men,  and  efpecially  of  wo- 
men, oppreffed  by  the  confcioufnefe,  and  very  often  by  the 
effefts  of  their  vices.”  The  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
declaration,  connefted  with  the  grofs  mifreprefentation  im- 
plied in  it,  reflefts  reproach  on  the  charafter  of  the  hiftorian, 
and  feems  to  indicate  a defign  to  degrade  the  importance 
of  Chriftianity  and  to  expole  it  to  contempt.  But  whatever 
may  be  its  effeft  on  the  heedlefs  and  diffipated,  it  fuppliea 
its  own  antidote  in  the  eftimation  of  the  impartial,  thought- 
ful, and  judicious,  who  will  not  fail  to  diltinguilh  between 
affertion  and  fadl.  Very  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
G.  was  thecondudl  enjoined  on  the  firft  teachers  of  Chrif- 
tianity ; for  they  were  ordered  to  turn  away  from,  to  have 
no  fellowfhip  or  intercourfe  with,  fuch  as  were  wont  “ la 
creep  into  houfes;  ana  lead  captive  filly  women  laden  with 
fins,  led  away  with  divers  'nils.”  And  if  a few  women, 
who  had  either  been  feduced  by  their  paffions,  or  had  fallen 
vidlims  to  the  Icer.tious  manners  of  their  age,  Ihould  be  found 
amongft  thofe  who  were  moll  ready  to  receive  a religion 
that  forbade  all  impurity ; this  circumftance  cannot  warrant 
an  inlinuation  of  diferedit,  either  upon  the  fex,  or  upon 
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thofe  who  wrought  their  reformation.  The  attention  ma- 
nifested by  the  primitive  Chriltians  with  regard  to  their 
conduit  is  invidioufly  afcrihed  to  improper  motives ; 
whereas  their  folicitude  to  avoid  reproach  in  this  refpeit 
might  as  candidly,  perhaps,  and  as  reafonably,  be  derived 
from  a fenfe  of  their  duty,  and  an  honefl  endeavour  to 
difcharge  it,  as  from  the  mere  delire  of  increafing  the 
honour  of  their  confraternity  by  the  illuftrious  integrity  of 
its  members.  After  all,  the  auftere  morality  of  the  primi- 
tive Chriltians,  which  Mr.  G.  defcribes  as  adverfe  to  the 
propenfities  of  fenfe,  and  abhorrent  from  all  the  innocent 
pleafures,  and  amufements  of  life,  is  exhibited  under  fuch 
difmal  colouring,  that  inftead  of  alluring  perfons  to  a clofer 
infpeition  of  it,  it  mult  have  made  every'  man  of  pleafure  or 
of  fenfe  to  turn  away  from  it  with  horror  or  difguft  ; and  fo 
far  from  contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Chriltianity,  it 
mult  excite  wonder,  how  the  firlt  Chriltians  ever  made  a 
Angle  convert.  The  averfion  of  Chriltians  from  thebufinefs 
of  war  and  government  is  charged  upon  them  by  Mr.  G.  as 
a criminal  difregard  to  the  public  welfare.  By  way  of  ge- 
neral reply  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Chriltianity  does  not 
concern  itfelf  with  ordering  the  conftitutions  of  civil  focieties, 
but  levels  its  whole  influence  at  the  hearts  of  individuals  who 
compofe  them  ; and,  as  Origen  faid  to  Cclfus,  if  every  indivi- 
dual in  every  nation  was  a gofpel  Chriltian,  there  would  he 
neither  internal  injuflice,  nor  external  war;  there  would  be 
none  of  thofe  paffions  which  embitter  the  intercourfe  of  civil 
life,  and  defolate  the  globe.  It  can  therefore  be  no  reproach 
to  the  Chriltian  religion,  that  it  ihould  inculcate  dodtrines, 
which,  if  univerfaily  pradtifed,  would  introduce  univerfal 
tranquillity,  and  the  molt  exalted  happinefs  ainongtt  man- 
kind. Nothing  but  a total  mifappreheniion  of  the  defign 
of  the  Chriltian  difpenfation,  or  a mifinterpretation  of 
particular  injunctions,  forbidding  its  votaries  to  make 
riches  or  honours  a primary  purfuit,  or  the  prompt 
gratification  of  revenge  a firlt  principle  of  adtion,  can 
lead  any  one  to  infer,  that  a Chriltian  is  obliged  to 
offer  his  throat  to  an  afTaffin,  and  his  property  to  the  firft 
plunderer;  or  that  a fociety  of  Chriltians  may  not  repel,  in 
the  bell  manner  they  are  able,  the  unjult  affaults  of  hof- 
tile  invafion.  No  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  whatever  may  be 
afferted  or  infinuated  to  the  contrary,  debar  a man  from  the 
pofTeffion  of  domeltic  comforts,  or  deaden  the  adtivity  of  his 
private  friendfhips,  or  prohibit  the  exertion  of  his  utmoll 
ability  in  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

The  jifth  and  lalt  fecondary  caufe  of  the  rapid  and  extenfive 
fpread  of  Chriltianity,  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  is  “ the  union 
and  the  difcipline  of  the  Chriltian  church.”  Union,  it  mult 
be  allowed,  is  ltrength  to  every  affociation;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  wilhed,  that  it  could  be  found  even  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Chriltian  difpenfation,  and  much  to  be  lamented  that 
the  too  general  defedt  of  it  has  been  the  reproach  of  Chrif- 
tians  from  the  apoltolic  age  to  our  own.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a certain  community  of  dodtrine,  an  intercourfe  of  hof- 
pitality,  and  a confederacy  of  difcipline  eltablifhed  among 
the  individuals  of  every  church  ; fo  that  none  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  affembly  of  Chriltians  without  undergoing  a 
previous  examination  into  his  manner  of  life,  and  without 
protefting  in  the  molt  folemn  manner  that  they  would  not 
be  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  theft,  or  perfidy.  It  may 
be  alfo  granted,  that  thofe  who  broke  this  compact 
were  ejedted  by  common  confent  from  the  confraternity 
into  which  they  had  been  admitted ; and  this  confede- 
racy extended  itfelf  to  independent  churches ; fo  that 
thofe  who  had,  for  their  immoralities,  been  excluded 
from  Chriltian  community  in  any  one  church,  were  rarely,  if 
ever,  admitted  to  this  privilege  by  another  : — but  it  is  not 
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admitted,  that  this  feverity  and  this  union  of  difcipline 
could  ever  have  induced  the  Pagans  to  forfake  the  gods  of 
their  country,  and  to  expofe  theinfelves  to  the  contemptuous 
hatred  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  all  the  feverities  of  perfe- 
ention,  excrcifed  with  unrelenting  barbarity,  againlt  the 
Chriftians.  After  this  brief  abltradt  of  the  reafoning  of  Mr, 
Gibbon,  and  the  repfies  of  the  advocates  of  Chriltianity  on  the 
fubjedl  of  its  propagation,  we  mull  refer  to  Gibbon’s  Hiltory 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii.  chap. 
15.  Bp.  Watfon’s  Apology  for  Chriltianity, paffim ; White’s 
Sermons,  Serin.  III.  and  other  writers  who  have  either  di- 
rectly or  indireCtl.y  written  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  See  Com- 
munity Excommunication,  Penance,  Per- 

secution, &c. 

Christian  I.,  in  Biography,  king  of  Denmark,  fon  of 
Theodoric  count  of  Oldenburg,  was  eledted  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  1448,  and  in  him  we  behold  the  founder  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  Oldenburg,  which  (till  pofleffes  the  throne  of 
Denmark.  He  owed  his  elevation  as  well  to  his  lineal  de- 
fcent  from  Eric  VII.  as  to  the  moderation  of  his  uncle 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Slefwick,  to  whom  the  crown  was  of- 
fered upon  the  death  of  Chriltopher  of  Bavaria  without  if- 
fue.  Adolphus  declined  the  honour  on  accouut  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  recommended,  in  his  Head,  Chriltian,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  the  fame  year  that  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne  of  Denmark,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Nor- 
way, in  right  of  his  defcent  from  one  of  their  ancient  kings. 
After  fume  ftruggles  he  obtained  alfo  the  crown  of  Sweden 
in  1558,  upon  the  depofition  of  Charles  Canutfon.  About 
the  lame  time  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  reverted  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  and  Chriltian  obtained  pofTeffion  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Holltein  and  Stormar.  The  Swedes,  in  a Ihort 
time,  grew  dilcontcnted  with  the  government  of  Chri'  ian, 
who  negledted  to  vilit  them,  and  had  applied  the  Blic 
money  in  the* purchafe  of  Holltein  and  Stormar.  To  put 
an  end  to  their  machinations,  Chriltian  feized  the  archbilhop 
of  Upfal,  whom  he  fufpeCted,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to 
Denmark.  This  action  can  fed  an  open  revolt,  and  led  to  the 
depofition  of  the  king.  From  this  period  Chriltian  aban- 
doned all  projects  of  ambition,  and  attended  to  the  concerns 
of  his  own  kingdom.  He  was  diltinguilhed  for  his  liberality 
to  the  clergy,  and  in  1473  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours.  On  his 
return  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  and  died, 
in  1481,  after  a reign  of  thirty-three  years.  He  was  a fo- 
vereign  of  great  moderation,  and  humanity,  whofe  qualities, 
being  lefs  fhining  than  folid,  were  more  adapted  to  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  his  own  government,  than  to  the  exploits 
of  war.  By  Mallet,  the  molt  celebrated  of  Danifli  hiflo-- 
rians,  Chriltian  I.  is  charaClerifed  as  one  of  thole  princes 
who  do  not  attraCt  the  admiration  of  mankind,  yet  whom 
Providence  never  bellows  upon  a nation  but  as  a fignal  mark 
of  favour.  Chriflian  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John,  whom 
he  had  already  afterdated  with  himfelf  in  this  throne. 

Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  was  horn  in  1481, 
the  fame  year  in  which  his  grand-father  died.  In  his  youth 
he  difcovered  a lively  genius  and  a good  underftanding, 
which,  if  they  had  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have  ren- 
dered him  the  ornament,  inftead  of  becoming,  as  he  proved, 
the  difgrace  of  his  country.  The  young  prince  was  firft  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  of  a common  burgher  of  Copenhagen, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  houfe  of  a fchool-inalter, 
who  was  canon  of  the  cathedral.  In  this  fituation  his  chief 
employment  confifted  in  regularly  accompanying  his  mailer 
to  church,  where  he  dillingnifhed  himfeif  beyond  the  other 
fcholars  and  chorifters  in  chantin6  and  finding  plaints.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  ft  German  pre- 
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eeptor,  under  whom  lie  made  a confiaerable  proficiency  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  From  this  humble  education,  or  from 
other  circumftances  not  known  to  the  world,  Chriftian  im- 
bibed a talle  for  bad  company ; was  accu Homed  to  haunt 
common  taverns,  to  mix  with  the  lowed  of  the  populace, 
and  was,  in  fhort,  guilty  of  almoft  every  excefs.  The  king, 
his  father,  who  had,  unintentionally,  been  the  caufe  of  his 
Ton’s  mifconduift,  was  now  indignant  at  the  irregularities 
which  were  become  notorious  to  the  whole  country,  but  the 
bad  habits  which  the  prince  had  contrafted  were  too  ftrongly 
•rooted  to  yield  to  any  effort.  He  neverthelefs  feigned  con- 
trition for  his  pall;  behaviour,  and  recalled  his  father’s  af- 
fections by  his  military  prowefs  and  fucceffes  in  Norway, 
and  by  an  unwearied  application  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. He  fucceeded  his  father  in  15 13,  and  during  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign,  his  adminiftration  was  in  many  refpedts 
worthy  of  praife,  and  the  excellence  of  his  laws  induced 
Holberg  to  affirm,  that  if  the  charafter  of  Chriftian  II. 
were  to  be  determined  by  his  laws,  and  not  by  his  adtions,  he 
would  merit  the  appellation  of  Good,  rather  than  of  Ty- 
rant. Forefeeing  the  difficulties  he  ffiould  meet  with  in  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  refolved  to  (Lengthen 
himfelf  by  an  alliance  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  ac- 
cordingly married  Ifabella,  filler  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
"Not  with  Handing  this  marriage,  which  was  merely  political, 
he  kept  a miftrefs  named  Columbula,  in  whofe  favours  he  fuf- 
pedted  that  Torbern  Oxy,  a young  nobleman,  had  partici- 
pated. The  monarch,  amidft  the  fellivity  of  banquet,  urged 
him  to  avow  the  fadt.  The  young  man  pofiefled  a mind  in- 
capable of  falfehood  ; he  acknowledged,  that  he  had  loved 
Columbula,  and  had  folicited,  but  never  obtained  her  fa- 
vours. fie  was  inftantly  arrefted,  imprifoned,  and  arraigned ; 
but  by  the  fenate  Torbern  was  acquitted,  becaufe  the 
law  had  affigned  no  punifhment  for  fimple  concupifcence. 
Diffatisfied  with  this  decilion,  Chriftian  affembled  another 
■tribunal,  where  he  had  him  convidted  and  immediately  exe- 
cuted. In  15 1 7 Lutheranifm  began  to  excite  attention ; and 
in  Denmark  it  was  favoured  by  the  king,  who  hoped  it  might 
lead  to  the  confifcation  of  the  church  lands.  He  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  pope,  and  to  fue,  through  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  for  a reconciliation  with  the  holy  fee. 
The  domeftic  government  of  Chriftian  became  more  oppref- 
five,  chiefly  through  the  extortions  contrived  by  Sigebrette, 
the  mother  of  Columbula,  who  had  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  king.  This  bafe  woman,  who  felt  no  compaffion  for 
"the  poor,  nor  regard  for  the  rich  : who  paid  no  refpedt  to 
the  laws,  and  who  acknowledged  no  other  rule  than  the 
paffions  of  the  monarch,  commanded  with  defpotic  autho- 
rity, difpofed  of  all  places  and  preferments,  impofed  taxes  at 
pleafure,  and  exadted  them  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  houfe* 
hold  furniture  and  cloathing  of  thofe  who  did  not  pay 
them  were  feized  and  publicly  fold.  In  1519  Chriftian  re- 
newed the  war  againll  Sweden,  defeated  and  killed  the  ad- 
miniftrator  of  that  country,  and  through  the  treachery  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  year  re- 
cognized king  of  Sweden.  He  fixed  upon  the  following 
November  for  his  coronation,  and  then  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where,  with  two  of  his  prelates,  he  concerted  one  of 
the  mod  atrocious  and  fanguinary  projedts  that  Hands  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  Returning  to  Sweden,  he  convoked  the 
affembly  of  the  dates,  and  was  publicly  crowned  at  Stock- 
holm. After  the  ceremonial,  the  Swedifh  nobility  were  in- 
vited to  a fplendid  entertainment,  and  received  with  the  ut- 
moil  affability.  In  the  niidft  of  the  feftivity,  he  caufed  the 
foldiers  to  arreft  the  adminiftrator’s  widow,  the  fenate,  and 
the  principal  nobility  ; and  after  accufing  them  of  various 
•.crimes  for  which  there  was  no  pretence,  he  inftituted  a mock 


profecution  by  Danifh  eommllTioners!  The  procefs  was, 
however,  too  flow  for  his  blood-thirfty  difpofition,  he  cauf- 
ed a fummary  condemnation  to  be  pronounced,  and  they 
were  led  to  inftant  execution.  Fourfcore  or  ninety  noble- 
men and  fenators  of  the  firft  rank,  both  of  the  laity  and 
clergy,  were  in  one  day  hanged  on  gibbets,  as  felons  or  trai- 
tors. Not  contented  with  this  exhibition  of  his  favage  cru- 
elty, to  conclude  the  feene,  the  foldiers  were  ordered  to  but- 
cher the  furrounding  fpedlators,  and  the  burghers  of  the 
city.  He  even  caufed  the  adminiftrator’s  body  to  be  dug 
from  its  grave,  which,  in  its  putrid  (late,  he  tore  to  pieces 
with  his  teeth  and  nails  like  a wild  bead.  His  progrefs  on 
his  return  to  Denmark  was  marked  with  blood,  and  he  left 
no  memorials  behind  him  but  thofe  of  cruelty. 

The  maffacre  of  Stockholm,  in  which  fix  hundred  perfon9 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  amidft  the  rejoicings  of 
a coronation,  exhibited  fuch  a linking  inftance  of  the  ma- 
lignant and  implacable  charadter  of  the  king,  that  upon  the 
revolt  of  Gullavus  Vafa,  the  fpirit  of  refiftar.ee  diffufed  it- 
ftlf  rapidly  from  Sweden  to  Denmark,  where  he  hadexafpe- 
rated  his  fubjedts  by  repeated  cruelties  and  oppreffions.  In 
1523  he  was  publicly  depofed  by  the  Hates  of  Denmark, 
and  the  crown  transferred  to  his  uncle  Frederic,  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein.  The  depofition  of  this  infamous  tyrant  was  in  con- 
fequence  only  of  the  juft  abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  ranks  of  people.  For  feveral  years  he  fubmitted 
without  a ftruggle  to  the  ignominy  of  baniftiment,  but  in 
1532  he  invaded  the  Danifh  dominions,  and  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was  a dungeon  in  the 
caftle  of  Sunderborg,  in  the  ifle  of  Alfen.  Having  enter- 
ed the  gloomy  cell,  with  a favourite  dwarf,  the  foie  com- 
panion of  his  mifery,  the  door  was  inftantly  blocked  up. 
In  this  Hate  he  remained  till  the  year  1546,  when  he  made  a 
folemn  renunciation  for  himfelf  and  heirs  of  all  claims  to  the 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  promifed  never  to  go 
out  of  the  fortrefs  of  Callemburg  without  the  king’s  con. 
fent,  and  never  to  fpeak  to  a ftranger  but  in  the  governor’s 
prefence.  On  thefe  conditions  he  was  allowed  the  privilege 
of  hunting  and  fifhing,  withip  certain  limits,  and  received  a 
handfome  appointment,  and  other  advantages  were  ftipulat- 
ed  for  him  in  a treaty  concluded  between  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  emperor  at  Spites.  In  this  retreat  did  Chrif- 
tian reach  his  feventy- eighth  year,  enjoying  a degree  of  com- 
fort to  which  his  many  crimes  gave  no  title  whatever.  He 
died  in  1339,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  eledlrefs  Pala- 
tine, the  other,  duchefs  firft  of  Milan,  then  of  Lorraine. 
Of  himfelf  is  left  the  character  of  the  Nero  of  the  North. 
It  is  faid,  that  during  his  imprifonment,  he  was  occafionally 
fo  much  affedted  with  refledtions  on  his  paft  conduct, 
that  he  would  burft  into  tears,  throw  himfelf  upon  the  ground, 
utter  the  mod  bitter  lamentations,  and  continue  for  fome 
time  in  a date  approaching  to  infanity. 

There  were  feveral  other  monarchs  of  Sweden  of  the 
name  of  Chriftian,  concerning  whom  little  need  be  faid. 

Christian  III.  fucceeded  Frederic  in  1534;  he  em- 
braced the  Lutheran  religion,  introduced  it  among  his  fub- 
jedts, and  at  length  eftablifhed  it  as  the  religion  of  the  ftate. 
This  prince  united  in  his  character  firmnefs  and  moderation  : 
he  was  a lover  of  letters  and  learned  men,  and  founded  a va- 
luable library  at  Copenhagen.  He  died  in  1538,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Frederic  II.,  who  was  followed  in  1588  by 

Christian  IV.  This  prince  afeended  the  throne  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  The  regency  paid  every  atten- 
tion to  his  education,  and  mailers  were  procured  in  all  the 
various  accompliffiments  of  mind  and  body  from  different 
parts  of  Europe,  to  whofe  exertions  the  prince  did  the 
greateft  credit.  He  was  able  to  converfe  with  all  the  ambaf- 
j fadors 
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fadbrs  from  foreign  courts,  and,  at  an  early  period,  to  dic- 
tate to  his  own  minifters  who  were  abroad.  In  1611  he  made 
war  againft  Sweden,  and  was  elefted  chief  of  the  Proteftant 
league  againft  the  emperor  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
prince  palatine  in  1625.  The  feveral  wars  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  detrimental  to  the  finances  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  164S,  leaving  a high  charadter  for  vigour  of 
mind  and  body.  He  was  a Have  to  violent  pafiions,  which 
gained  ftrength  with  increafing  years.  He  was  addicted  to 
women,  a circumftance  that  injured  his  reputation.  It  mult, 
however,  be  admitted  in  his  praife,  that  he  was  a firm  and 
intrepid  warrior,  a prince  of  exteniive  genius,  and  poffelfing 
great  generality  and  magnanimity. 

Christian  V.  afcended  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1670. 
He  found  his  kingdom  involved  in  various  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  difputes,  which  led  him  to  employ  the  firft  years  of 
his  reign  in  putting  the  revenue  into  a Hate  of  order,  reftor- 
iog  difcipline  among  his  troops,  and  ftrengthening  his  forti- 
fications. In  1675  he  joined  the  league  againft  Sweden, 
and  in  the  war  between  the  Danes  and  their  allies  with  the 
Swedes,  Chriftian  difplayed  great  adlivity  and  enterprife. 
His  fleet,  in  conjundtion  with  that  of  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Tramp,  completely  defeated  that  of  the  Swedes.  For  two 
years  the  king  was  generally  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings, but  in  1677  the  tide  of  vidtory  feemed  to  turn  againft 
him,  and  in  1679  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a peace.  From 
this  period  he  aimed  to  fettle  all  difputes  with  foreign  powers 
by  means  of  negociation.  He  attempted  to  gain  poffefiion 
of  Hamburgh,  and  obtained  at  firft  a confiderable  tribute 
from  that  city,  but  bis  condudt  there  led  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  guarantee  its  protedtion.  Chriftian  died  in  1699, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when  his  fubjedts  were  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  mature  wifdem  and  reputation.  As  a prince 
he  had  eftablilhed  a high  charadter,  and  claimed  refpedt 
throughout  Europe.  As  a man,  he  fpoke  with  fluency 
moll  foreign  languages,  was  a promoter  of  the  fciences,  and 
had  made  great  progrefs  in  thofe  branches  of  the  mathema- 
tics which  relate  to  the  military  art.  See  Denmark. 
Mod.  Univerf.  Hift.  Coxe’s  Travels.  Du  Frefnoy. 

Christian,  Andrew,  born  at  Rippen,  a fmall  town  in 
Denmark,  in  1531.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Wittenburg,  which  heperfedted  at  Bafle,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  dodlor  in  medicine.  Being  called  to 
Copenhagen,  he  taught  medicine  there  for  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  was  fent  by  his  fovereign,  Chriftian 
IV.  to  prefide  in  the  college  of  noblelfe  lately  eftablilhed  at 
Sora.  In  this  fituation  he  died  in  1606.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  known,  is  entitled  “ Enchiridion  Medicum,  de 
cognofcendis,  curanditque  externis  et  intends  Humani 
Corporis  Morbis,”  Bafilise,  1583,  8vo.  It  contains,  in  epi- 
tome, the  method,  then  molt  approved,  of  treating  difeafes  ; 
as  fuch  it  was  feveral  times  re-printed.  Haller.  Bib.  Eloy. 

Dia.  Hift. 

CHRISTIANA,  in  Geography , a poft-town  of  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Delaware  and  county  of  Newcaftle,  feated  on 
a navigable  creek  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into  Dela- 
ware river  from  the  fouth-weft,  a little  below  Wilmington. 
The  town,  confifting  of  about  50  houfes  and  a Prefbyterian 
church.  Hands  on  a declivity,  commanding  a pleafant  profpeft 
of  the  country  towards  the  Delaware,  and  carries  on  a con- 
fiderable trade  with  Philadelphia  in  flour.  This  is  the 
greateft  carrying-place  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  Chefapeak,  which  are  here  13  miles  apart. 
It  was  built  by  the  Swedes  in  1640,  and  derived  its  name 
irom  that  of  their  queen.  It  is  9 miles  S.W.  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  37  S.W.  of  Philadelphia,. 


Christiana,  Great  and  Little,  two  iflets  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  fituated  2 leagues  S.W.  of  Sarrtorin. 

Christiana,  or  Christina,  Santa,  one  of  the  Mar* 
quefas  ifiands,  called  by  the  natives  Ohitahoo,  or  IV attaint, 
lying  under  the  fame  parallel  with  St.  Pedro,  or  Onateaya, 
3 or  4 leagues  more  to  the  weft.  Refolution  bay,  near  the 
middle  of  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  lies  in  S.  lat.  90  55'  30", 
and  W.  long.  1390  S'qo"  ; and  the  weft  end  of  Dominica, 
or  Ohevahooa,  lies  N.  13°  W.  Capt.  Cook  gave  this  bay 
the  name  of  his  fhip.  By  the  Spaniards  it  was  called  Port 
Madre  de  Dios.  It  is  not  more  than  2 mil^s  acrofs  at  its 
mouth  by  § of  a mile  in  depth  ; and  the  two  points  which 
form  it  lie,  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  in  a north  by  eaft  and 
fouth  by  weft  dire&ion.  The  fouth  point  is  terminated  by 
a fteep  rock,  and  a hill  of  gentle  declivity  terminates  the 
norbh  point,  which  is  formed  by  bold  and  excavated  rocks, 
and  is  covered  with  “.cafuarinas,”  the  large  trees,  whofe 
hard  and  heavy  wood  is  ufed  for  making  clubs  and  other 
weapons.  The  lands  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  prefent  a 
chain  of  high  hills,  fiightly  broken  at  their  fummits,  and 
fteep  in  feveral  places.  Mr.  G.  Forfter  fays,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbour  is  filled  up  with  a very  high  ridge,  level 
at  top,  and  refembling  the  Table-mountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  With  the  exception  of  two  fmall  coves, 
which  both  receive  a rivulet,  and  where  an  accefiible  beach 
occurs,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  of  the  bay  ex- 
hibits, throughout,  nothing  but  bold  rocks,  clofe  to  which 
the  lead  indicates  a coral  bottom,  with  a depth  of  water  of 
20  fathoms  and  upwards.  One  of  thefe  coves  is  called  the 
“ North  Cove,”  the  other  the  “ South  Cove.”  Two  val- 
lies,  well  covered  with  trees,  terminate  at  the  north  cove,  and 
a pretty  rivulet,  after  having  fertilifed  the  lands,  affords,  at 
its  mouth,  a good  watering-place  for  fhips.  The  bottom  of 
the  bay  is  fandy,  excellent  for  holding,  over  a depth  of 
water,  which  fhoals,  towards  the  Ihore,  from  36  to  13  or  14 
fathoms.  Frelh  water  of  the  beft  quality  is  procured  in  the 
North  Cove,  and  wood  is  alfo  eafily  obtained.  It  appears 
from  different  accounts,  that  the  fprings  and  rivers  of  the 
ifland  are  fubjeft  to  confiderable  augmentations  and  diminu- 
tions ; and  alternate  inundations  or  drought  oblige  the  natives 
to  removetheirdwellingsfromonepartof  the  ifland  to  another. 
The  huts  or  cabins  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  are  built  on 
a little  platform  of  Hones,  raifed  fomewhat  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  walls  are  formed  with  bamboo-canes, . 
7 or  8 feet  high,  placed  clofe  together;  and  the  roof,  the 
middle  of  which  rifes  9 or  10  feet  above  the  foundation,  is 
formed  by  other  bamboos  laid  in  a parallel  direction,  one- 
above  the  other,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  the- 
fan-palm,  or  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  The  roofs  are  ridged, . 
fo  as  to  carry  off  the  water  by  a double  Hope  ; and  in  one  of 
the  fronts  are  a door  and  window.  Thefe  cabins  are,  in 
general,  9 or  10  feet  long,  by  5 or  6 broad,  and  fome  are 
fquare.  The  floor  is  paved  with  large  Hones,  joined  together 
very  neatly,  and  covered  with  mats.  On  the  outfide  of 
thefe  habitations  are  platforms,  on  which  the  natives  fit 
down  and  amufe  themfelves  ; and  thefe  are  paved,  in  order 
to  guard  againft  damp  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  refemble  thofe  of  the  Society 
Iflands.  The  French,  during  their  ftay  here,  difeovered 
nothing  that  had  the  appearance  of  worfhip  to  a Supreme 
Being.  Pleafure  is  the  divinity  of  the  country  ; they  have 
no  fuperftition,  no  ceremony;  no  priefts  orjugglers,  fays  Mar- 
chand.  In  each  diftrift  they  have  a morai,  where  the  dead 
are  buried  beneath  a pavement  of  large  Hones.  They  have 
a multitude  of  deities;  and  they  only  offer  hogs  in  their 
facrifiees,  but  never  men,  They  have  no  regular  govern- 
ment*. 
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ment,  eftablifhed  law,  or  punifhments ; but  cuftom  is  the 
general  rule.  Their  chief  food  is  the  hog,  which  they  eat 
five  or  fix  times  a day,  without  having  any  regular  meals. 
Their  pork,  and  alfo  their  fowls,  they  drefs  in  ovens  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  heated  with  (tones ; fometirr.es  in  wooden 
veffels,  where  the  water  is  made  to  boil  by  means  of  hot 
ltones,  which  they  throw  into  it  repeatedly.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  eat  fifli  raw,  and  even  pork.  They  know  how 
to  extract  from  the  cocoa-nut  an  oil,  which  is  probably  em- 
ployed in  the  dreffing  of  their  dilhes ; but  which  is  princi- 
pally ufed  for  anointing  the  whole  body : the  women  confume 
great  quantities  of  it  in  maintaining  the  glofs  and  beauty  of 
their  hair.  When  they  are  deftitute  of  animal  food,  they  life 
the  roafted  bread-fruit,  fifit,  mahie,  pudding  made  of  it  and 
other  vegetables,  a kind  of  walnuts,  and  a pafte  made  of  a 
root  refembling  the  yam.  Their  common  drink  is  pure 
water,  and  alfo  cocoa-nut  milk.  They  alfo  prepare  a ilrong 
liquor,  either  of  pepper-root,  which  they  ufe  as  a token  of 
peace,  or  of  the  root  of  ginger ; but  they  are  temperate  in 
the  ufe  of  it,  and  no  inftance  of  intoxication  occurs  amongtt 
them.  To  their  friends  they  manifeft  their  civility  in  a lin- 
gular manner,  by  offering  to  them  bits  which  they  have  pre- 
vioufly  chewed,  in  order  to  put  them  to  no  other  trouble  than 
that  of  fwallowing  what  is  thus  prepared.  The  women  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  hog,  and  are  probably  under  other  prohi- 
bitions, as  at  Otaheite,  and  feetn  much  more  fervile  to  the 
men,  and  more  harfhly  treated.  It  has  been  faid  that  the 
women  are  not  allowed  to  mefs  with  the  men,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  other  iflands ; but  Capt.  Chanal  fays  that  he  was  feveral 
times  at  their  meals,  and  that  he  faw  the  men,  women,  and 
children  eat  in  common,  and  feed  on  the  fame  difhes.  They 
are  employed  in  making  cloth  and  matting,  but  not  in 
cookery,  except  for  themfelves.  The  men  feldom  work, 
fome  old  perfons  excepted,  who  make  cords  and  nets.  The 
relt  bade  indolently  in  the  fun,  telling  their  ftories,  and  thus 
beguiling  their  time.  The  chief  is  faid  to  have  three  wives, 
and  has  feveral  children  ; but  polygamy  feems  to  be  a privi- 
lege reftrifted  to  the  chief.  From  what  is  known,  however, 
of  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  the  natives  of  St.  Chriftiana, 
we  may  hefitate  in  admitting  that  they  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  conjugal  union  ; at  leaf!  it  is  certain,  that  the  men  know 
no  more  of  jealoufy  than  the  women  do  of  fidelity.  Every 
woman  feems  to  be  the  wife  of  all  the  men  ; and  every  man 
the  hulband  of  all  the  women.  Every  man  makes  to  llrangers 
the  offer  of  every  woman  without  any  diltinftion.  The  Spa- 
niards lead  us  to  believe  that  the  women  are  common  without 
any  diftindtion  of  age  or  kindred  ; but  furgeon  Roblet  allures 
us,  that  the  intimate  union  of  the  fexes  between  relations  is 
rigoroufiy  prohibited  ; but  he  cannot  alfign  the  degree  of  re- 
lationlhip  to  which  the  prohibition  extends.  Thefe  people 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  their  children.  Before  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  operation  of  flitting  the  prepuce,  is  performed  ; 
and  all  the  men  are  tattooed  (fee  Tattooing),  even  to  the 
lips  and  eye-lids.  They  have  few  difeafes,  and,  as  the  mif- 
fionaries  fay,  are  yet  happily  free  from  the  fatal  malady  which 
has  made  fuch  ravages  in  the  Society  Iflands.  Capt.  Cook, 
in  his  Second  Voyage,  deferibes  them  as  furpaffing  ail  other 
nations  in  fymmetry  of  fhape  and  regular  features.  His  ob- 
fervations  have  been  confirmed  by  tbofe  of  Capt.  Chanal  at:d 
furgeon  Roblet,  recorded  by  Marchand.  Not  a fingle  de- 
formed or  ill-proportioned  perfon  was  feen  on  the  ifland  ; all 
were  Ilrong,  tall,  well-limbed,  and  remarkably  adtive.  The 
men  are  from  5 feet  10  inches  high  to  6 feet.  Their  eyes 
are  not  fo  full,  nor  their  teeth  fo  good  as  thofe  of  many  other 
nations  ; but  Capt.  Chanal  fays,  that  they  have  fine  large 
black  eyes  and  handfome  teeth  ; their  hair  is  of  various  co- 


lours, but  none  red;  fome  have  it  long,  but  the  general  cuftom 
was  to  wear  it  Ihort,  except  a bunch  on  each  fide  of  the 
crown,  which  is  tied  in  a knot.  In  thefe  refpe&s  there  is  a 
great  variety  ; and  alfo  in  their  treatment  of  the  beard. 
Thofe  who  preferve  it  at  full  length,  which  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  arrange  it  in  different  ways  ; generally  parting  it  into 
two  tufts,  and  either  (having  or  plucking  out  the  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  chin.  When  it  is  fullered  to  grow  to 
its  full  length,  it  is  parted  into  locks,  of  which  they  form 
braids,  or  to  which  they  fallen  the  teeth  of  fifties,  or  of  men, 
or  final!  pieces  of  bone,  (hells,  and  beads  of  coloured  glafs, 
which  they  receive  from  the  Europeans.  Some  eradicate 
the  whole  of  the  beard.  On  their  heads  they  place  various 
ornaments,  firmed  of  feathers,  cloth,  or  cocoa-nut  leaves,  to 
which  they  fufpend  pearl  oyfter-lhtlls,  tortoife-ftiell,  and 
pieces  of  mother  of  pearl,  ol  various  fizes  and  differently  ar- 
ranged ; all  which  pieces  being  concentric,  and  of  unequal 
diameter,  form  together  a large  cockade,  llriped  circularly. 
This  kind  of  diadem  is  fometimes  furmounted  by  a plume. 
They  alfo  life  various  kinds  of  ornaments  for  the  neck,  which 
are  compofed  of  fmall  pieces  of  light  wood,  with  fmall  red 
feeds  attached  to  them  with  gum  or  fize,  or  of  red  hulks,  or 
of  polilhed  bone,  fhcils,  white  coral,  or  Hone.  Men  and  wo- 
men have,  in  general,  their  ears  pierced  ; blit  none  habitually 
wear  pendants.  In  the  number  of  their  mod  curious  orna- 
ments, they  reckon  all  that  they  receive  from  llrangers,  and 
even  all  that  they  can  Heal  from  them  ; and  every  thing  is 
hung  to  the  neck,  the  ears,  and  thewaift.  They  al!o  adorn 
their  heads,  arms,  waift,  knees,  and  even  infteps,  as  well  as 
clubs  and  other  weapons,  with  treffes  or  locks  of  hair,  which 
may  be  that  of  the  enemies  whom  they  have  flam  in  battle, 
or  rather,  when  we  confider  their  mild  and  placable  difpofi- 
tion, that  of  their  friends  ordeceafed  relatives.  To  their  waift, 
and  on  their  Ihoulders,  they  fi-Tperid  one,  two,  and  fometimes 
three  fculls;  but  they  are  not  fo  highly  appreciated  as  the 
hair.  They  have,  among  their  ornaments,  large  fans  formed 
of  the  fibres  of  grafs  and  whitened  with  lime,  which  they 
ufe  for  cooling  themfelves,  and  parafols  made  of  large  palm- 
leaves  adorned  with  a variety  of  feathers.  Their  countenances 
are  plealiug  and  open,  and  difplay  much  vivacity.  Their  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  and  rendered  almoll  black  by  the  punctures 
of  the  whole  body.  Capt.  Chanal  thinks  there  are  no  fuch 
differences  among  individuals  as  warrant  an  inference,  that 
there  exill  among  them  fpecies  effentially  different.  But  the 
phyfical  differences  in  individuals,  noticed  by  furgeon  Ro- 
blet, feemed  to  him  to  indicate  a difference  in  the  fpecies.  It 
is  alfo  known,  that  in  order  to  defignate  the  fame  objedl, 
they  have  feveral  names  which  feem  not  to  belong  to  the  lame 
language.  Pofiibly  the  Mendo5ans,  from  their  mild  and 
hofpitable  difpofition,  have  been  induced  to  receive  llrangers 
among  them,  thrown  by  ftorms  or  the  chances  of  war  on 
their  coalls,  and  to  incorporate  them  in  the  primitive  nation, 
with  which  they  are  at  this  day  confounded.  They  were  en- 
tirely naked,  except  a fmall  piece  of  cloth  round  their  waift 
and  loins.  Their  pundtures  were  difpofed  with  the  utmoft 
regularity,  fo  that  the  marks  on  each  leg,  arm,  and  cheek, 
were  in  general  fimilar.  The  women,  who  arc  extolled  for 
their  beauty,  are  rather  of  tall  ftature,  though  well-propor- 
tioned, and  their  general  colour  inclining  to  brown.  Some 
few  are  pundlured  or  tattooed.  They  wear  a long  narrow 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  two  or  three  times  round  their  waift, 
and  having  the  ends  tucked  up  between  their  thighs  ; above 
this  is  a broad  piece  of  cloth,  nearly  as  large  as  a Iheet, 
tied  at  the  upper  corners  ; they  lay  the  knot  over  one  Ihoul- 
der,  and  the  garment,  hanging  loofe,  reaches  half-way  down 
the  leg.  Their  garments,  however,  are  of  little  ufe  to  the 
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females ; as  they  are  a fort  of  amphibious  animals,  who 
fpend  a great  part  of  the  day  in  water  ; and  appear  there  as 
much  at  their  eafe  as  if  they  were  reclined  on  a moffy  carpet, 
or  fporting  on  a feather-bed.  Among  thtfe  females  a very 
great  degree  of  hbertinifm  prevails  ; and  they  either  fell  or 
gratuitoufly  give  their  favonrstoany  indifcriminately  whofeek 
them.  Surgeon  Roblet  defcribes  the  licentioufnefs  of  their 
amours,  though  in  guarded  language,  in  a manner  that  mult 
difgult  every  chafle  reader,  and  that  (hews  their  extreme  de- 
generacy and  indecorum.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  bark  of  a Gift  tree,  which  grows  near  the  fea  ; they 
are  from  j 6 to  20  feet  loim,  end  about  16  inches  broad. 
The  head  and  item  are  formed  out  of  two  folid  pieces  of 
wood  ; the  former  is  curved,  and  the  latter  ends  in  a point, 
which  projects  horizontally,  and  is  decorated  with  a rude 
carved  figure,  having  a faint  refembiance  to  a human  face. 
Some  of  the  canoes  have  a latteen  fail,  but  they  are  generally 
rowed  with  paddles. 

Their  naval  architecture,  however,  is  dill  in  its  infancy,  if 
we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Otaheitans.  Sometimes  two 
of  their  ill-con drafted  and  leaking  canoes  are  joined  toge- 
ther ; but  they  molt  commonly  content  themfelves  with 
adapting  to  them  an  outrigger,  compofed  of  two  bamboos 
projecting  laterally,  and  fattened  at  their  outer  extremities 
by  a branch  of  a light  wood,  which  foims  the  gunwale  of 
the  frame.  Thefe  canoes  carry  from  three  to  feven  men, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  when  two  are  lafhed  together.  If  a 
canoe  overftts,  an  accident  not  uncommon,  the  men  jump 
overboard,  right  her,  bale  her  out,  and  get  into  her  again 
very  quietly.  Capt.  Chanal  fays,  that  the  conftruCtion  of 
their  houfes  and  canoes  evinces  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  in- 
duftry  and  patience.  In  the  fabrication  of  their  wtapons, 
they  difplay  great  care  and  ingenuity.  Thefe  conhit  of 
lances  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  long,  a fort  of  iabre,  pikes  or 
javelins,  and  clubs,  having  at  one  extremity  a large  knob,  and 
made  of  cafuanna  wood,  ornamented  with  carving.  In  the 
rainy  feafon  they  maintain  intercourfe  with  one  another  by 
means  of  (lilts,  compofed  of  two  pieces,  fo  adapted  to  each 
other,  as  to  admit  of  being  accommodated  to  (hallow  or  deep 
water. 

Their  tools,  rude  as  they  are,  their  fi filing  implements,  dif- 
fering very  little  from  ours,  and  the  various  utenfils,  articles 
of  furniture,  garments  and  dreffes,  all  announce  intelligence 
and  induftry  in  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  invented,  and 
alfo  in  thofe  by  whom  they  are  fabricated.  Their  hatchet, 
which  is  a black  and  fharp  done,  fhaped  like  an  elongated 
wedge,  or  a mortife  chifel,  and  faftened  to  a piece  of  crooked 
wood  by  fmall  fennit  made  of  cocoa-nut  bafs  ; their  pieces  of 
(hell,  formed  in  fharp-edged  inftruments  and  faws,  and  their 
rough  fkin  of  fome  tifh,  lerve  to  fafhion  and  polifh  their  dif- 
ferent works  of  carpentry  and  of  fculpture.  Their  fifhing  im- 
plements, confiding  of  che  fcoop-net  and  the  fweep-net,  are 
made,  fome  of  them  with  cocoa-nut  bafs,  others  with  the 
cortical  fibres  of  a fpecies  of  nettle.  The  fame  materials 
are  employed  for  making  ropes,  fennit,  and  mats.  Their 
houfhold  utenfils  con  lift  of  calabafhes  of  different  capacities, 
which  they  contrive  to  flop  fo  hermetically,  that  they  mav 
be  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids,  and  of  various 
wooden  vedels  ufed  for  their  food  ; and  on  thefe  they  amufe 
themfelves  in  carving  and  engraving  figures  of  men,  fifties, 
and  birds.  The  fubftance  of  their  cloths  is  the  bark  of  the 
paper  mulberry  tree  ; and  fome  are  alio  made  of  the  cortical 
fibres  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  ; and  thtfe  not  only  wear  tolera- 
bly well,  but  are  fometimes  dyed  yellow.  After  all,  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  natives  of  St.  Chridiana  is  to  fing, 
dance,  and  amufe  themfelves.  The  mude  of  Otaheite  and 
of  this  ifland  are  much  the  fame,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both 
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make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  drums.  They  amufe  them- 
felves in  running  on  their  ftilts,  and  alfo  in  fwimming,  to 
which  exercife  they  devote  whole  days,  without  any  other 
nouridiment  befides  the  defh  and  the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts. 
Thus  devoted  to  amufement  and  pleafure,  the  Mendopans 
are  an  amiable,  hofpitable,  and  generous  people.  Although, 
from  the  levity  and  indolence  that  are  natural  to  them,  they 
are  addicted  to  theft,  yet  they  reftore  on  the  firft  demand, 
and  even  with  laughter,  the  articles  which  they  have  pur- 
loined. Neverthelefs  robbery  is  not  authorized,  nor  even 
tol.  rated  at  Santa  Chridiana  : and  whilft  they  deal  from 
Itrangers,  they  obferve  the  mod  fcrupulous  fidelity  among 
one  another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  eftbnate  the  population  of 
this  idand  ; but  Marchand,  allowing  1000  inhabitant* 
for  every  league  of  coaft,  edimates  the  whole  number  at 
7003. 

On  making  a general  comparifon  between  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chridiana  and  that  of  Otaheite,  it  is  evident  that  the  former 
does  not  exhibit  the  opulence,  the  luxury,  the  profudon  of 
food,  the  ftudied  variety  and  valt  quantity  of  cloth,  which 
are  remarked  in  the  principal  idand  of  the  great  equinoxiai 
ocean.  The  Taheiteans  have  many  fuperftuities ; they  have 
made  great  advances  towards  civilization,  and  great  progreis, 
not  only  in  the  uftful,  but  even  in  the  agreeable  arts.  The 
Mendocans  po  fifths  a refpeftable  competence,  and  in  every 
refpeft  a defira'ole  degree  of  comfort,  and  their  difpofition 
inclines  them  not  to  wifh  for  more  than  they  enjoy  ; divided 
between  pleafure  and  idlenefs,  they  appear  fbeltered  from 
the  political  dorms  which  mud  frequently  difturb  the 
government,  partly  monarchical,  partly  feudal,  which  is 
eftablidied  among  the  Taheiteans,  The  latter  have  loft  in  li- 
berty what  they  have  acquired  in  civilization  ■ one  part  lives 
by  the  labours  of  the  other,  and  this  is  the  natural  and  or- 
dinary routine  of  great  focieties  j they  lead  a fenfual  life ; and 
hereditary  difeafes  already  begin  to  punifh  them  for  their  ex- 
ceffes.  The  Mendocans  have  preferved  their  primitive  liber- 
ty in  its  full  perfeftion  f and  every  one  lives  through  him- 
fclf  and  for  hirnfelf  : the  robuft  health  which  they  enjoy  is, 
without  doubt,  far  preferable  to  that  voluptuoufnefs  to  which 
they  are  yet  ftrangers.  An  European,  I conceive,  (fays 
Marchand)  would  for  hirnfelf  prefer  Taheitee  to  Wahiheto  ; 
but  a Mendoqan  would  be  much  to  blame,  if  he  envied  the 
lot  of  a Taheitean  : by  deviating  more  from  nature,  he  could 
have  little  to  gain,  and,  perhaps,  much  to  lofe. 

The  only  tame  fowls  are  cocks  and  hens,  and  their  quad- 
rupeds only  hogs  ; but  the  woods  are  inhabited  by  fmall 
birds,  whofe  plumage  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  their 
notes  fweetly  varied. 

The  Oceanic  birds,  which  frequent  the  bay,  are  man-of- 
war  birds,  tropic  birds,  boobies,  and  different  fpecies  of  terns 
and  fwallows. 

Captain  Cook,  Mr.  Reinbold  Forfter,  and  MefTrs.  Chanal 
and  Roblet,  have  given  a vocabulary  of  the  words  commonly 
ufed  in  this  ifland  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Mendo- 
pans  employ  no  difficult  articulation,  and  that  their  language, 
notwithftanding  the  frequent  afpirations,  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  are  aceuftomed  to  exprefs  themfelves,  pof- 
fefles  fweetnefs  and  a fort  of  harmony. 

The  language  of  this  ifland  has  a great  affinity  to  that  of 
the  Society  iflands,  or  it  is  rather,  as  Marchand  fuggefts, 
the  fame  tongue  ; and  if  this- be  true,  it  proves,  that,  al- 
though the  two  archipelagos  are  feparated  by  an  interval  of 
fea  of  260  leagues,  and  although  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
their  canoes  do  not  maintain  between  them  an  habitual  com- 
munication, the  people  who  inhabit  them  mud  have  had  a 
common  origin.  A native  of  the  Society  iflands,  who  was 
embarked  in  the  Refolution,  converfed  fluently  with  the  na- 
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tives  of  La  Madre  de  Dios ; but  captain  Cook  fays,  that 
the  Englifh,  who  muft  in  their  vifits  to  Otaheite  have  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  mod  of  the  words  fpoken  there, 
could  never  fucceed  in  making  themfelves  underdood  at 
Santa  Chridiana.  As  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  ifland  employs  5 vowels,  a , e,  i,  0,  u,  but  the 
consonants,  in  95  words  that  have  been  collected  by  captain 
Chanal,  are  only  8 in  number,  and  perform  the  office  of  12 
of  ours;  viz.  b or  y>,  d , c hard,  g hard,  k and  q,  j,  m , n, 
t,  v.  The  natives  of  Santa  Chridiana  cannot  articulate  our 
r,  and  they  fupply  the  defedt  by  a fort  of  afpiration.  Our 
confonants  z,  /,  x,  make  no  part  of  the  articulations  of  the 
language  of  this  ifland.  Miffionary  Voyage,  1797,  p.  144, 
&c.  Marchand’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

In  Marchand’s  Voyage,  (vol.  i.)  we  have  an  account  very 
much  in  detail  of  this  ifland  ; together  with  a datement  of 
the  circumdances  in  which  the  Spaniards,  Englifli,  and 
French,  differ  from  one  another.  This  ifland,  it  is  faid,  pre- 
fents  itfelf  under  an  agreeable  afpedf  ; being  very  lofty,  as 
well  as  the  other  iflands  of  the  group.  A narrow  chain  of 
high  hills  extends  through  its  whole  length,  and  from  the 
ffiore  run  other  chains  of  equal  elevation,  which  bianch  out 
and  join  the  principal  chain  ; thefe  hills  are  feparated  by 
confined  and  deep  vallies,  into  which  run  fome  rivulets  or 
cafcades,  that  water  every  part  of  the  ifland  ; fruit  trees  of 
various  fpecies  here  occafion  coolnefs,  and  yield  abund- 
ance to  its  inhabitants.  According  to  the  datement  of 
captain  Cook,  the  ifland  is  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  3 
leagues,  of  20  to  a degree,  and  in  circuit  7 leagues,  whereas 
Quiros  extends  it  to  9 Spanifh  leagues  of  175  to  a degree; 
but  as  neither  of  them  examined  more  than  a portion  of  the 
wed  coad  of  the  ifland,  its  abfolute  extent  and  circumfe- 
rence remain  dill  undetermined.  The  ffiores  of  this  ifland 
prefent  hollow  rocks,  the  black,  fpongy,  hard,  and  brittle 
done  of  which  indicates  the  eft'edl  and  the  produce  of  a 
great  volcanic  eruption  ; fo  that  in  regard  to  its  origin  and 
the  nature  of  its  minerals  it  is  fimilar  to  the  higher  of  the 
Society  iflands,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  feat  of  an- 
cient volcanoes.  The  foil  of  the  vallies  is  a very  drong 
mould,  fometimes  black,  fometimes  red,  and  very  fit  for  ve- 
getation, and  it  produces  various  fpecies  of  lichens,  grades, 
purflains,  and  ffirubs.  Thefe  vallies  are  covered  with  trees ; 
inch  as  the  cocoa- palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  plantain 
tree,  the  cafuarina,  the  paper-mulberry  tree,  ( tnorus papyri- 
fera,)  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  which  are  employed  by  the 
natives  in  the  fabrication  of  their  cloths,  &c.  & c.  Eefides 
the  fruits  of  the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  bread-fruit  tree, 
thh  ifland  furnifhes  a fort  of  fweet  potatoe,  a fpecies  of 
apple,  ginger,  cucumbers  like  thofe  of  the  Wed-India 
iflands,  water-crefs,  and  purflain,  the  yam,  the  chefnut,  the 
walnut,  &c.  Santa  Chridiana  poffeffes  the  fugar-cane  ; but 
the  inhabitants  are  ignorant  of  its  value.  European  animals, 
though  left  there  by  captain  Cook,  either  could  not  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  this  climate,  or  were  negledled,  and 
perhaps  exterminated,  by  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  later  voya- 
gers could  not  difcover  any  of  them ; neither  could  they 
find  any  of  the  European  utenfils  or  commodities,  fuch  as 
looking-glades,  knives,  hatchets,  nails,  glafs-beads.  See.  left 
there  by  captain  Cook,  in  1774.  The  only  quadruped 
found  in  Santa  Chridiana  was  the  hog,  fmall  in  fize,  but  of 
delicate  and  well-taded  flefh  ; if  we  except  the  rat,  which, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants,  has  exceedingly 
multiplied  in  the  ifland.  Poultry  are  fcarce  ; and  apparently 
reared  merely  for  the  fake  of  plucking  the  cocks,  whofe  large 
tail- feathers,  adorted  for  forming  plumes,  are  employed  in  fhad- 
iog  their  head-dredes.  The  fea  furniffies  excellent  rock-fifh  ; 
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the  bonito  is  very  common.  The  bay  is  often  frequented 
by  poipoifes  and  (hark.  The  climate  is  falubrious,  and  the 
natives  appear  healthy  and  robud  ; but  the  temperature  is 
fubjedt  to  great  variations  from  one  feafon  to  the  other.  In 
1774  the  variation  obferved  by  Mr. Wales  was  40  22'  13"  E. 
and  in  1791,  it  was  obferved  by  captain  Marchand  to  bej° 
14'  18".  From  comparing  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Wales 
and  captain  Marchand,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  17  years,  the  variation  of  the  compafs  has  not  un- 
dergone any  material  change  in  this  latitude. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a city  and  La-port  of  Norway,  in 
the  government  of  Aggerhuus;  fituated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  an  extenlive  and  fertile  valley,  forming  a femicircular 
bend  along  the  fhore  of  a beautiful  bay,  which,  being  en- 
clofed  by  hills,  uplands,  and  forefts,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
large  lake;  and  about  30  Engliffi  miles  from  the  open  fea. 
The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  fomewhat  difficult,  but  it  is 
fufficiently  deep  for  the  larged  v^ffels,  having  fix  or  fevrn 
fathoms  of  water  clofe  to  the  quay.  It  is  eileemed  the  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom  ; becaufe  it  contains  the  fnpreme 
court  of  judice.  It  lies  in  N.  lat.  590  56'  37",  and  E. 
long.  10"  30',  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bior- 
ning,  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  gulf  of  Chridiania,  whofe  rocky  (bores  are  nverfpread 
with  thick  foreds.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  city  and  the  three  fuburbs  of  Waterlandt,  Peter- 
wigen,  and  Fierdingen,  the  fortrefs  of  Aggerhuus,  and  the  old 
town  of  Opfloe,  or  Apfloe.  The  city  contains  413  houfes,  the 
fuburbs  682,  Opfloe  400,  including  the  epifcopal  palace, 
(the  bifhop  of  Chridiania  being  metropolitan  of  Norway, 
and  the  fee  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  400I.)  ; and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  about  9000.  The  city 
formerly  occupied  the  feite  of  Opfloe,  and  was  rebuilt  in  its 
prefent  lituation  by  Chridian  IV.  in  1624,  after  a plan  de- 
figned  by  himfelf : the  dreets  are  carried  in  draight  lines, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  uniformly  40  feet 
broad,  and  very  neat  and  clean.  It  has  a Latin  fchool, 
founded  by  Chridian  IV.  in  1 635,  and  a public  library. 
The  cadle  of  Aggerhuus  is  built  on  the  welt  fide  of  the 
bay,  at  a fmall  didance  from  the  city  ; and  was  eredted  in 
1310  by  the  Swedes,  and  drengthened  in  1633  by 
Chridian  IV.  and  by  fucceeding  kings  of  Denmark  at  fub- 
fequent  periods.  See  Aggerhuus. 

Chridiania  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a con- 
fiderable  trade.  The  principal  exports  are  tar,  foap,  iron, 
copper,  planks,  and  deals ; allum  manufadtured  at  Mr. 
Cooper’s  works  for  about  3000I.  ; iron  from  the  four  works 
of  Borum,  Edfvvold,  Narkedahl,  and  Ondahlen,  14,0001.  ; 
copper  from  Foldahl,  io,oool.  ; planks  and  deals,  90,000!., 
principally  to  England.  The  planks  and  deals  are  faid  to 
be  of  iuperior  edimation  to  thofe  fent  from  America,  Ruffia, 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  Baltic  ; becaufe  the  trees 
grow  on  the  rocks,  and  are  therefore  firmer,  more  compadt, 
and  lefs  liable  to  rot  than  the  others,  which  chiefly  fhoot 
from  a fandy  or  loamy  foil.  The  planks  are  either  red  or 
whice  fir  or  pine.  The  red  wood  is  produced  from  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  the  white  wood,  which  is  in  fuch  high  edi- 
mation, from  the  fpruce  fir.  Each  tree  yields  three  pieces 
of  timber,  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  is  ufually  fawed 
into  three  planks;  a tree  generally  requires'  70  or  80  years’ 
growth  before  it  arrives  at  the  greated  perfedtion.  The 
greated  part  of  the  timber  is  hewn  in  the  inland  country, 
and  doated  down  the  rivers  and  cataradls.  Saw-mills  are 
ufed  for  cutting  the  planks ; but  they  mud  be  privileged,  and 
they  are  redridted  to  cut  only  a certain  quantity.  The  pro- 
prietors are  bound  to  declare  on  oath,  that  they  have  not 
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exceeded  that  quantity  : and  if  they  do,  the  privilege  is 
taken  away,  and  the  faw-mill  deftroyed.  At  Chrilt iania 
there  are  136  privileged  faw-mills,  of  which  ico  belong  to 
the  family  of  Anker.  The  quantity  of  planks  permitted  to 
be  cut  amounts  to  20, coo, coo  ftandard  deals,  12  feet  long, 
a;id  14^  inches  thick. 

Christiania,  a government  of  Norway,  otherwise  called 
Aggerhuus;  which  fee. 

CHRISTIANAO,  St.  a Portuguefe  town  on  the  coaft. 
of  Brafil  ; off  which  is  a fmall  bay  without  the  northernmoll 
reef  of  the  river  Serugippa,  which  is  fix  leagues  from  the 
river  Francifco,  where  is  good  anchorage. 

CHRIS  riANOFLE,  a fortified  fea-port  town  of  South 
Gothland  in  Sweden.  N.  lat.  about  56"  26'.  E.  long. 
1 5°  4 1 '•  It  i-s  four  leagues  from  the  S.  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Oeland  to  the  point  of  Chrillianople,  which  is  the  breadth 
of  the  S.  entrance  of  Calmar  found. 

CHRIS  PIANOPOLIS,  in  s. incient  Geography , an  epif- 
copa!  town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

CHRISTIANS  of  St.  “John,  in  Ecchfiafltcal  Ihjlory,  a 
corrupt  fedl  of  Chriftians,  very  numerous  in  BafTora,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns. 

They  formerly  inhabited  along  the  tiver  Jordan,  where 
St.  John  baptized:  and  it  was  thence  they  had  their  name. 
But  after  the  Mahometans  became  mailers  of  Paleltine, 
they  retired  into  Mefopotomia  and  Chaldea. 

They  hold  an  anniverfary  fealt  of  live  days  ; during 
which,  they  all  go  to  their  bifhops,  who  baptize  them  with 
the  baptiim  of  St.John  ; their  baptifm  is  always  performed  in 
rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays. 

They  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity; 
nor  have  they  any  canonical  books,  but  feveral  which  are 
full  of  charms,  & c.  Their  bilhoprics  dtfeend  by  inheritance, 
as  our  eftates  do  ; though  they  have  the  ceremony  of  an 
election.  There  is  no  fatisfa&cry  account  of  the  origin  or 
principles  of  this  fed.  S-e  Sabaeans 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  San  Thom A a fed  of  ancient 
Chriltians  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  when  the  Europeans 
touched  at  the  port  of  Calicut;  who  pretend  to  be  defeend- 
ed  from  thofe  of  St.  Thomas  converted  in  the  Eaft  Indies; 
whence  the  name. 

The  natives  call  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Nazarents  ; 
their  more  honourable  appellation  is  Mappuleymar.  See 
Thom  jf.  ass. 

Some  learned  men  in  Europe  fay,  it  was  not  St.  Thomas 
the  apoftie  that  converted  that  country,  but  another  St. 
'Thomas  : others  fay,  it  was  a Nellorian  merchaat,  called 
Thomas.  It  is  c°rtain  they  are  Nellorians,  and  have  been 
fo  a long  time  ; inlo  >,jth  that  Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas  now 
palfes  for  the  name  of  a fed.  They  have  a patriarch,  who 
relidcs  at  Moful.  The  pope  has  made  feveral  attempts  to 
reduce  them  under  his  obedience,  but  to  no  pu.pofe.  The 
number  of  thefe  Chriltians  mult  have  been  very  conliderable 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  Portuguefe 
became  firit  acquainted  with  them,  iince  they  pofleffed  about 
1 10  churches,  in  the  countries  now  lubjed  to  the  Travan- 
core  and  Cochin  rajahs  ; and,  at  the  prefent  time,  after  the 
manifold  perfecutiona,  oppreffions,  and  iuccelfive  revolutions, 
that  have  almolt  depopulated  the  whole  coalt,  they  are  com- 
puted to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  "150,000  perfons.  They 
are  indiferiminately  called  St.  Thome  Chrillians,  Nello- 
rians, Syrians,  and  fometimes  the  Ma’abar  Chrillians  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  Portuguefe  writers  of  that  lime,  and  by  the 
fubfequent  miffionaries  from  Rome.  The  moll  common 
name  given  to  them  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  country  is  that 
of  “ Nazaranee  Mapila,”  and  more  frequently  “ Surians,” 
or  “ Surianee  Mapila.”  The  appellation  of  “ St.  Thome 
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Chrillians,”  which  the  Portuguefe  were  fond  of  bellowing 
upon  them,  probably  originated  from  the  chief  who  fettled 
the  firll  colony  of  Syrians  on  the  coaft,  and  who,  according 
to  their  tradition,  was  their  firll  bifhop  and  founder  of  their 
religion  in  thefe  countries,  whofe  name  was  “ Mar  Thome.” 
His  arrival  may,  perhaps,  be  afeertained  to  have  occurred 
during  the  violent  perfecution  of  the  fedl  of  Nellorius,  under 
Theodofius  II.,  or  fome  time  after.  The  Portuguefe,  how- 
ever, pretend  that  St.  Thomas  the  apoille  arrived  in  India, 
and,  having  converted  a great  number  of  idolaters  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  and  afterwards  on  the  other  fide  of  India, 
as  far  as  Malliapoor,  now  St.  Thome,  fuffered  martyrdom 
there.  The  Malabar  Chrillians,  as  they  fay,  remained  a 
long  time  without  eccleliaftical  chiefs,  and  without  inter- 
courfe  with  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  world,  till  they  pro- 
cured bilhopsfrom  Moful  in  Syria,  who  introduced  into  this 
country  the  herefy  of  Nellorius.  This  llory,  though  very 
improbable,  and  unfupported  by  any  hiltorical  proof,  has 
been  repeatedly  afierted,  even  by  Protellant  writers.  Com- 
mon tradition,  which  has  been  admitted  by  the  Portuguefe 
writers  of  the  16th  century,  probably  on  the  foundation  of 
written  records  in  the  Syriac  language,  which  then  exilled, 
and  were  afterwards  all  deftroyed  by  the  famous  archbifhop 
De  Menezes  at  the  fynod  of  Odiamper,  mentions  Mar 
Thome  as  the  firll  who  introduced  the  Chriftian  religion 
into  Malabar.  The  Neftorians  conlider  him  as  their  firll 
bilhop  and  founder,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name  of 
St.  Thome  Chrillians.  His  arrival  may  be  placed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  ; as  notice  is  taken  by  Cof- 
mas  Indepleuftes  of  Chriftians  in  the  pepper  country  or 
Male,  who  received  their  bilhops  from  Perfia,  where  the 
Nellorian  patriarch  of  that  period  relided,  whofe  firll  feat 
was  at  Seleucia  in  Perfia,  afterwards  removed  to  Babylon, 
and  at  iall  to  Moful. 

In  the  Malabar  hillories  the  firll  mention  of  a Syrian  colony 
of  Chrillians  is  made  in  the  reign  of  Cocoorangon  Perumal, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  6th  century  ; and  again  we  have 
an  account  of  two  Syrian  or  Chaldaean  bilhops,  named  Mar 
Sapor  and  Mar  Perofes,  who  arrived  at  Coilan,  about  ico 
years  after  its  foundation,  where  they  were  extremely  well 
received  by  the  raja,  and  permitted  to  build  a church,  which 
fubfifted  when  Cabral  firll  vifited  Coilan.  The  grants  and 
privileges,  which  they  received  from  the  raja,  were  engraved 
upon  copper-plates,  which  many  centuries  after  were  ihewn. 
to  archbifhop  de  Menezes,  probably  the  fame  that  are  now 
in  pofteftion  of  the  Jews  at  Cochin.  Other  circumftances, 
fnch  as  the  name  of  Syrians  retained  by  the  St.  Thome 
Chriftians,  their  peculiar  features  and  complexion,  the  ftyle 
of  their  buildings,  efpecially  of  their  churches,  and  above 
all,  the  general  ufe  of  the  Syrian  or  rather  Chaldaean  lan- 
guage preferved  in  all  their  religious  functions,  concur  in 
confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians  were 
originally  a colony  of  Neftorians.  They  formerly  poffelTed, 
according  to  the  Portuguefe  account,  upwards  of  100  vil- 
lages, fituated  moftly  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  fouth- 
ern  divifion  of  Malabar.  They  were  dillinguilhed  from  the 
other  inhabitants  in  a variety  of  refpedls  ; and  as  to  their 
religious  tenets,  they  generally  followed  the  doftrine  of  Nef- 
torius.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  attempts  were 
made  to  profilyte  them  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; and,  when 
perfuafion  failed,  recourfe  was  had  to'  open  force.  At 
length  Menezes,  archbifhop  of  Goa,  made  a perfimal  vifit 
to  the  Malabar  Chrillians,  and  having  appointed  a fynod  at 
Odiamper,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  in  1599,  he  alfembled 
the  Syrian  priefts  of  “ Cafl’anas”  and  4 elders  from  each 
village,  and  after  fome  drew  of  difputation  and  explanation 
of  the  controverted  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  dic- 
5 D 2 tated 
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tated  the  law  to  them  ; and  overpowering  them  bv  his  au- 
thority, effected  in  appearance  an  union  of  the  Neftorians 
of  Malabar  with  the  Romifti  church  ; and  they  were  for 
fome  time  governed  by  Roz  and  his  fucceffors,  under  the 
title  of  archbifhop  of  Cranganore.  But  this  union  was  nei- 
ther general,  fincere,  nor  permanent ; for  foon  after  fome 
Maronites,  or  Neftorian  priefts,  found  their  way  to  the 
mountains  of  Travancore,  where  they  revived  the  old  doc- 
trines and  rites,  and  ever  fince  kept  up  their  communication 
with  the  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  Neftorians  of  Syria. 
At  prefent  there  are  32  churches  of  this  defcription  remain- 
ing, which  are  called  Schifmatic  Chriltians  by  the  Portu- 
guefe and  Roman  clergy.  They  have  a bifhop  or  “ Mar 
Thome,”  who  refides  at  Narnatte,  about  10  miles  inland 
from  Porca,  and  was  confecrated  by  fome  Jacobite  bifhops 
Sent  from  Antiochia,  for  that  purpofe,  in  1732.  He  adheres 
more  to  the  dodtrine  of  Eutyches  than  of  Neftorius.  About 
84.  of  the  old  St.  Thome  churches  remain  united  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  are  governed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Cranganore,  or,  as  he  Ryles  himfelf,  the  archbifhop 
of  the  Malabar  Chriltians  of  the  mountains.  Since  the  death 
of  the  lad  archbifhop,  the  government  of  Goa,  which  had 
formerly  the  nomination,  has  thought  proper  to  appoint 
wnly  a vicar-general,  who  refides  at  prefent  at  Packepalli- 
porte.  The  Chaldcean  language  is  fti:l  ufed  in  their  churches, 
and  they  are  furnifhed  with  the  neceffary  books  by  the 
“ Corgregatio  de  propaganda  fide.” 

The  St.  Thome  or  Syrian  Chriltians,  of  both  defcrip- 
tions,  neyer  claimed  the  particular  prottdlion  of  either  the 
Portuguefe  or  Dutch,  as  the  new  Chriltians  do,  but  conli- 
dered  thtmfelves  as  fubjedts  of  the  different  rajas  in  whofe 
diitridts  they  lived,  and  fora  conliderable  time  remained  un- 
molelted.  But  when  the  rajas  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  had 
fucceeded  in  fubjedting  the  petty  rajas  and  chiefs,  that  were 
fituated  within  the  lines  of  Travancore,  they  eftablifhed  an 
opprefftve  defpotifm.  The  new  or  Portuguefe  Chriltians 
eonfift  of  that  race  of  new  converts,  gained  by  the  Portu- 
guefe moltly  from  the  lowclt  calts  along  the  fea-fhore,  where 
they  built  many  churches  j which,  by  way  of  dillindtion 
from  the  Syrian  churches,  are  generally  called  the  Latin 
chnrohts.  They  formerly  enjoyed  the  protedlion  of  the 
Portuguefe  and  Dutch  governments,  without  conlidering 
themfelves  as  fubjedts  of  the  rajas  in  whofe  territories  they 
refide  ; and  acknowledged  only  their  jurifdidlion  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  and  paid  no  taxes  to  their  native  princes. 
This  exemption  they  maintained  ti.l  the  year  1785,  when 
the  governor  of  Cochin  entered,  for  the  prefervation.  of  their 
privileges,  into  a written  agreement  with  the  raja  of  Co- 
chin, which  ftipulated  that  they  fhonld  pay  a yearly  turn  to 
the  raja,  and  in  delay  or  failure  of  payment,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  raja,  were  to  enforce  it ; the  raja,  however, 
did  not  adhere  to  his  ftipulations  ; but  compelled,  by 
opprtfiive  treatment,  a great  part  of  them  to  aban- 
don his  dominions.  The  number  of  thefe  Chnftians  who 
conlider  themfelves  as  under  the  protedlion  of  the  fort  of 
Cochin,  is  eftimated  at  about  36,000.  In  eccltfiaftical 
matters  they  were  formerly  fubjedl  to  the  Portuguefe  bifhop 
of  Cochiit ; but  being  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  got 
poff.ffion  of  the  fort,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Coilan,  retain- 
ing his  former  appellation  of  bifhop  of  Cochin,  and  aifo  his 
ecclcfiaftical  jurifdidlion  over  fuch  churches  as  were  not  un- 
der the  immediate  controul  of  the  Dutch.  Elis  fucceffors 
continue  to  prefide  over  the  fame  diocefe,  which  extends 
as  far  as  the  Cavery  river,  on  the  other  coail,  including  the 
tile  of  Ceylon;  comprehending  more  than  too  churches  of 
the  new  or  Latin  Chnftians.  When  the  Dutch  had  expelled 
the  Portuguefe  bifhops  from  Cochin,  they  applied  to  the 


fee  of  Rome  for  a new  bifltop  fubjedl  to  their  controul ; and 
the  pope  fent  out  a Carmelite  prior,  with  epifcopal  powers, 
under  the  name  of  vicar-general,  to  whom  the  Scates-Gene- 
ral  granted  a diploma  to  that  purpofe  in  1698.  This  eccle- 
liaftical  dignitary  has  an  annual  lliotrid  of  about  400  rupees, 
paid  him  by  the  “ Congregntii  de  propaganda  fide;”  and 
he  refides  at  Varapoly,  in  a convent  of  Its  own  order,  fup- 
ported  by  the  “ Propaganda.”  His  diocefe  and  power 
gradually  declined  ; and  at  prefent  only  14  churches  are  fub- 
jedl to  his  epifcopal  jurifdidlion.  The  St.  Thome  Chrif- 
tians  formerly  poffeffed  a great  number  pf  churches  or 
temples,  fumptuoufly  built,  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  Trr.- 
vaticore  and  Cochin  dominions  ; fome  of  thefe  have  coll  up- 
wards of  a lack  of  rupees,  and  few  lefs  than  half  that  futn. 
Now  they  are  reduced  to  a wretched  condition,  being 
fcarcelv  able  to  eredl  a fired  for  their  religious  meetings  over 
the  fplendid  ruins  of  their  famous  churches.  As  their  opu- 
lence has  decreafed,  their  population  has  alfo  dim-infilled. 
Lormetly  the  converts  to  Chriftianity  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  patrimonial  eftates  ; and  under  the  ancient  mild  Hindoo 
government,  and  even  in  modern  times,  till  Hyder  Ally  made 
his  firft  irruption,  im polls  on  landed  property  were  unknown 
in  Malabar.  Another  fource  of  the  opulence  of  the  St. 
Thome  Chriftia'ns  was  trade  ; for  they  were,  in  fadl,  the 
o'  1 y,  or  at  leail  the  principal  merchants  in  the  country,  till 
the  Arabs  fettled  on  the  coaft.  See  Afiatic  Ilefearches, 
vol.  vii. 

CHRISTIANS  AND,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  govern- 
ments into  which  Southern  Norway,  or  Norway  Proper,  is 
divided.  It  occupies  the  fouth  weftern  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  contains  1 13,024  inhabitants.  It  is  a biftiopric 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  600I. 

CHRIST1 A NS  AND,  a fea-port  town  of  Norway  in 
the  government  or  diocefe  of  Chriftianland,  oppofite  to 
the  ifland  of  Flekker  or  Fleckeren.  N.  lat.  5S0  id'. 
E.  long.  8°  14'. 

CHRISTIANS  BURG,  a fortrefs  of  Africa  on  the  gold 
coaft,  belonging  to  Denmark.  It  was  taken  by'  the  negroes 
in  1693,  who  pillaged  it,  and  kept  it  for  fome  tune. 

Christianshurg,  the  chief  town  of  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, in  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  North  America.  It  contains 
few  houfes,;  has  a court-houfe  and  ga- 1,  fituated  near  a 
branch  of  Little  river,  a water  of  the  Kenhaway.  N.  lat. 
3"°  5’- 

"'CHRISTIANSHAFEN,  a part  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. built  on  the  ifle  of  Amak.  See  Amacic. 

CHRISTI ANSOE,  a fortrefs  of  Denmark,  built  on  a 
rock,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bornholm. 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  a ftrong  fortified  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skone,  or  Scania,  built  in  1614, 
by  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  when  this  province  be- 
longed to  the  Danes,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Swedes  by  the 
peace  of  Rofchild  in  1638.  The  town  is  final],  but  neatly 
built,  and  is  efteemed  the  (trongeft  fortrefs  in  Sweden.  The 
houfes  are  all  of  brick,  and  moilly  ftuccord  white.  It  (lands 
on  a marfhy  plain  clofe  to  the  liver  Helge-a,  which  flows 
into  the  Baltic  at  Alms,  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles,  and  is 
navigable  only  for  fmall  craft  of  7 tons  burden.  Englifh  veffels 
annually  refort  to  this  port  for  alum,  pitch  and  tar.  The 
inhabitants  have  manufactories  of  filken  cloth  and  fluffs,  and 
carry  on  a (mall  degree  of  commerce  : 57  milts  W.  ol  Carl- 
ferona.  N.  lat.  550  5S'.  E.  long.  14°  6'. 

Christianstadt,  a town  of  Silefia,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Bober,  32  milts  W.  of  Glogau,  and  34  N.E.  of  Dref- 
den. 

CHRISTIANSTED,  the  principal  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Santa  Cruz,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a 
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fane  harbour.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  Danifh  governor, 
avid  is  defended  by  a done  fortrefs. 

. CHRISTI ANSUND,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  on  the  Weftern  coaR  of  the  province  of  Drontheim 
in  Norway  N.  I at . 63°  10'.  E.  long  y°  58'. 

CHRISTIGNETH,  a l iver  of  North  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  D e,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh. 

CHRISTINA,  in  Biography,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  only 
child  of  the  great  Gullavus  Adolphus,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  her  father  in  1 6j  2 , when  (he  was  only  five  years 
of  age.  During  her  minority  Sweden  enjoyed  internal  rt- 
pofe,  but  involved  in  a long  date  of  warfare  with  the  Ger- 
man empire,  in  confequence  of  the  invalion  of  Gullavus,  as 
fupporter  of  the  proteRant  league.  The  war  was  conducted 
by  able  men  whom  the  king  left  behind  him.  The  abi- 
lities of  Oxentiern,  who  purfued  the  plans  laid  down  by  Guf- 
tavus,  preferved  for  ChriRina  that  preponderancy  which  the 
cabinet  of  Sweden  poffeffed  in  thtf  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
young  queen,  at  an  early  age,  difeoverrd  but  little  talle  for 
the  focitty  and  occupations  of  her  lex.  Her  education  was 
conduced  upon  a very  liberal  plan.  She  poffefled  a ifrong 
underflandi  ig,  and  a great  turn  for  abRraci  ft u dies.  At 
an  early  age  file  was  capable  of  reading  the  Greek  hiltorians. 
Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Tacitus  were  her  favourite  au- 
thors, and  as  fhe  advanct'd  in  life,  the  love  of  letters  became 
her  ruling  pillion,  which  influenced  the  fortune  and  conduit 
of  her  whole  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  fht'  alfumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  proved  htrfelf  fully  able  to  conduit 
the  affairs  of  a powerful  kingdom.  The  general  peace  of 
Weftphalia  had  in  1648  reftored  tranquillity  to  Sweden  on 
terms  fufficiently  honourable  and  advantageous  to  a nation 
which  had  attained  to  a military  reputation  in  no  wife  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  European  flate.  Several  princes  of  Eu- 
rope afpired  to  the  hand  of  Chriftina,  but  file  rejected  their 
propofals,  pleading  as  the  motives  of  her  conduit,  political 
interefts,  contrariety  of  religion,  and  diverfity  of  manners. 
Her  people,  anxious  for  her  marriage,  recommended  to  her 
Charles  Gullavus,  count  palatine,  her  couiin;  (lie  rejected 
their  folicitations,  having  an  infupcrable  averlion  to  the  mar- 
riage Rate,  of  which  (he  made  no  fecret,  declaring,  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  rem  mRrances  made  t > heron  the  ocealion, 

that  there  were  certain  duties  required  in  the  nuptial  ce- 
remony with  which  fhe  could  not  perfuade  licrfdf  to  com- 
ply.” Thefe  words  were  varioufly  interpreted,  but  (lie  pro- 
bably regarded  the  conjugal  connection,  as  a complete  hu- 
miliation, as  it  regards  the  female  fex.  To  prevent  a renew- 
al of  applications  on  this  fubjecl,  (he  folemnly  appointed 
Gullavus  her  fucceffor,  but  without  the  fmalleft  participa- 
tion in  the  rights  of  the  crown  during  her  own  life.  In  the 
year  1650  (he  was  crowned  with  great  fplendour.  From 
this  time  (lie  entertained  a philofophical  contempt  for  pomp 
and  parade,  and  a kind  of  difgult  for  the  affairs  of  (late. 
She  feemed  to  be  only  intereffed  in  that  part  of  the  fovertign 
power  which  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  acting  as  the  pa- 
tron of  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and  the  encourager 
of  the  iine  arts.  She  invited  to  her  court  men  of  the  firft 
reputation  in  various  (ludies  ; among  thefe  were  Grotius, 
Defcartes,  Bochart,  Hnet,  Voffms,  and  others  who  were 
highly  celebrated.  Her  choice  with  regard  to  thefe  feems 
to  have  been  directed  more  by  general  fame,  than  by  her 
own  judgment,  or  tafie  for  their  fcveral  excellencies,  and  in 
general  ellimation  (he  has  derived  no  great  credit  either  as 
a learned  lady,  or  as  a diferiminating  patronefs  of  literature. 
She  was  much  under  the  influence  of  a Bourdelot,  a phyii- 
cian  who  gained  his  afcendancy  by  outrageous  flattery : 
and  her  inattention  to  the  high  duties  of  her  Ration  dif- 
guRed  her  fubjedls.  She  was  a colleClor  of  books,  manu- 
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fcn’pts,  medals,  paintings,  antiques  and  other  curiofities,  and 
by  her  profufion,  and  indifereet  grants,  (lie  foon  brought  tile 
finances  of  her  country  into  a Rate  of  diforder. 

In  1652  (lie  refolved  to  relign  the  reins  of  government  to 
her  fucceffor,  and  communicated  her  intentions  to  the  Rates, 
who  diffuaded  her  from  the  purpofe  ; Charles  Gullavus,  who 
bad  manifcRed  no  dcflre  to  reign  in  her  Read,  and  who 
(ince  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  had  avoided  meddling  with 
Rate  affairs,  joined  the  RatesintheirremonRrances.  Foratime 
(lie  renounced  the  projedf,  but  in  16^4,  when  fire  was  only 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year,  ChriRina  abdicated  the  crown,  in 
order  that  fhe  might  live  a life  of  freedom,  and  indulge  un- 
reRrained  in  the  purfuits  to  which  fhe  was  irrevocably  ad- 
didled.  With  her  crown,  fine  renounced  the  Lutheran,  and 
embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion  : (h:  had  however  ex- 
hibited too  great  an  indifference  to  the  duties  and  inodes 
of  any  religion  to  be  fufpedfed  of  having  taken  this  Rep 
through  coiifcienrious  motives.  It  was  probably  preparatory 
only  to  her  relidtnce  in  thofe  countries  of  Europe  which  for 
other  reafons  were  moll  agreeable  to  her.  In  quitting  the 
(cene  of  her  regal  power,  flic  appeared,  or  affedttd  to  appear, 
as  one  who  had  c leaped  impnfonment ; at  Infpruck  (he 
made  her  abjuration,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  file  intended  to  fix  her  abode.  Some  difguR  which 
(he  received  at  Rome,  induced  her  in  the  fpace  of  two 
years  to  determine  to  vifit  France.  Here  (lie  was  treat- 
ed with  refpeft  by  Louis  XIV.  but  the  ladies  were 
(hocked  with  her  mafeuhne  appearance  ar.d  demeanor,  and 
the  unp'iiarded  freedom  of  her  converfation.  The  learned  of 
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Paris  pa;d  her  every  attention,  but  the  perfon  whom  Rie  moll 
diltinguiflied  was  Menage,  whom  (he  appointed  mafler  of  the 
ceremonies,  an  office  rarely  conferred  upon  a man  of  letters. 
Apartments  were  af&gned  to  her  at  Fontainbleau,  where  (he 
committed  an  adlion  which  has  indelibly  Rained  her  memory, 
and  for  which  in  other  countries  (lie  would  have  paid  tire 
forfeit  of  her  own  life.  This  was  the  murder  of  an  Italian, 
Monaldefchi,  her  mailer  of  the  horfe,  who  had  betrayed  fume 
feertt  entruRed  to  him.  He  was  fummoned  into  a gallery 
in  the  palace,  letters  were  then  (hewn  to  him,  at  the  fight 
of  which  he  turned  pale,  and  intreated  for  mercy,  but  lie 
was  inRantly  (tabbed  by  two  of  her  own  domeltics  in  an 
aoartment  adjoining  that  in  which  (lie  heifeif  was.  The 
French  court  was  j u 111 y offended  at  this  atrocious  deed,  yet 
it  met  with  vindicators,  among  whom  was  Leibnitz,  whole 
name  was  difgraced  by  the  caufe  which  he  attempted  to 
juRify.  ChriRina  was  fenfible  that  fhe  was  now  regarded 
with  horror  in  France,  and  would  gladly  have  vilitcd  Eng- 
land, but  (he  received  no  encouragement  for  that  purpofe 
from  Cromwell;  (lie  therefore,  in  1658,  returned  to  Rome, 
and  refumed  her  amufements  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Her 
deranged  finances  were  put  in  order  by  cardinal  Azzolini, 
but  (lie  Rill  mau’ftRcd  much  levity  and  inconitancy  in  her 
p'ans  and  charadler.  In  1660,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Gullavus  (lie  took  a journey  to  Sweden  for  the  purpofe  of 
recovering  her  crown  and  dignity.  She  found,  however,  her 
ancient  lubjedts  much  indilpofed  againR  her  ana  her  new  re- 
ligion. They  refufed  to  confirm  her  revenues,  caufed  her 
chapel  to  be  pulled  down,  bamfhed  all  her  Italian  chaplains, 
and,  in  fliort,  rejected  her  c airns.  She  fubmitted  to  a iecond 
renunciation  of  the  throne,  after  which  (lie  returned  to 
Rome,  and  pretended  to  iutereR  herfelf  warmly,  firR  in  be- 
h.alf  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  then  beficged  by  the  Turks, 
and  afterwards  to  procure  fupplies  of  men  and  money  for  the 
Venetians.  Some  differences  with  the  pope,  made  her  re- 
ialve,  in  1662,  once  more  to  return  to  Sweden;  but  the 
conditions  annexed  by  thefenate  to  her  refidence  there,  were 
now  fo  mortifying,  that  fhe  proceeded  no  farther  than  Ham- 
burgh, 
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tburgh.  She  returned  to  Rome,  and  cultivated  a corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  men  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  which  was  her  chief  folace  tinder  the  negleil  of 
perfons  in  power.  At  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  (he  fent  a 
plenipotentiary  to  take  care  of  her  interefts,  who  with 
difficulty  procured  remittances  of  her  arrears,  In  1679  ffie 
took  a decided  intereft  in  the  dodlrines  of  Molinos,  the 
Sounder  of  the  fedtof  Quietifts,  who  was  perfecuted  by  the 
French  government : and  on  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of 
Nantz,  in  1685,  flic  wrote  to  the  French  embaffador  in  Swe- 
den, animadverting  with  much  freedom  and  good  fenfe  on 
the  project  of  making  converts  by  perfection,  and  the  want 
of  real  policy  in  baniflimg  ufeful  artifans  on  account  of  differ- 
ences in  religion.  Bayle  publifhed  this  letter,  with  his  own 
remark5,  which  offended  Chriltina,  but  the  difpute  was 
am'cahly  fettled.  In  a letter  written  in  1687  to  mademoi- 
selle Scndery,  ffie  expreffes  herfelf  with  great  tranquillity  on 
the  profpedtof  approaching  death,  an  event,  however,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  1689.  The  lad  feene  ffie  paffed  with 
philofophical  compofure  ; ffie  died  at  the  age  of  fixtv-thr-e, 
leaving  behind  her  many  letters ; a “ Collection  of  Mifcel- 
laneous  ThoughtsorMaxims;”  and  “ Reflections onthe  Life 
and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great.”  In  Chriltina  we 
behold  qualities  worthy  of  commendation  and  even  high  ap- 
plaufe ; but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  ffie poffeffed  faults  me- 
riting a (trong  and  decickd  reprobation.  In  her  we  fee  a prin- 
cefs  diferediting  her  great  endowments  by  a vain  parade  and 
affectation  of  Angularity,  and  apoliatizing  to  a religion  which 
ffie  fometimes  affected  to  ridicule  and  defpife.  While  upon 
the  throne,  ffie  was  dclirous  of  a private  llation,  and  after 
ffie  had  attained  her  wiffies  by  the  voluntary  facrifice  of  her 
authority,  inceffantly  repining,  and  anxious  to  recover, 
upon  the  molt  humiliating  conditions,  that  crown  which  ffie 
had  fo  capricioufly  refigued.  Coxe’s  Travels.  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

Christina,  Santa.  See  Christiania,  St. 

CHRIS  ITNESTADT,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Eait  Bothnia,  built  in 

1(^49. 

CHRIS  riPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  epifcopal 
town  of  Cappadocia. 

CHRISTISEE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  feall  of  the  nativity  of  Jcfus  Chrilt. 

It  appears  from  St.  Chryfollom,  that  in  the  primitive 
times,  Chriftmas  and  Epiphany  were  celebrated  at  one  and 
the  fame  feaft ; that  father  obferves,  that  it  was  but  of  a little 
while  that  Chridmas  had  been  celebrated  at  Antioch  on  the 
r,lh  of  December,  as  a dillindl  feall ; and  that  the  ufe  there- 
of came  from  the  Well.  The  Armenians  made  but  one  feall 
of  them,  as  low  as  the  12th  century. 

It  is  commonly  maintained,  that  pope  Telefphorus  was 
the  firft  who  ordered  the  feall  of  the  Nativity  to  be  held  on 
the  25th  of  December.  John,  archbiffiop  of  Nice,  in  an 
epiftle  upon  this  fubjeCl,  relates  that  at  the  inllance  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  pope  Julius  procured  a ftriCl  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  which  being 
found  to  be  on  the  25th  of  December,  they  began  thence- 
forth to  celebrate  the  feaft  on  that  day.  However,  the  pre- 
cife  day,  or  even  the  month,  in  which  our  Saviour  was  born, 
is  extremely  uncertain.  Some,  as  Clemens  Alexandiinus  in- 
forms us,  affixed  it  to  the  25th  of  the  month  Pachon,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  16th  of  ‘May.  But  there  are  fome  cir- 
cumftances  which  ffiould  rather  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  born  in  autumn ; as  this  was,  in  every  refped,  the  moll 
proper  feafon  of  the  year  for  a general  affeffment,  which  took 
place  at  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  which  required  perfonal  at* 
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tendance : and  as  there  were  ffiepherds  watching  their  flocks 
by  night  at  the  time  when  Chrift  was  born  ; and  there- 
fore it  is  probable,  that  the  xra  of  the  Nativity  was  either 
in  September  or  October,  A.  U.  748  or  749.  See 
Epoch  a. 

Christmas  harbour , in  Geography,  a fafe  and  commo- 
dious harbour,  with  good  anchorage  and  plenty  of  frelli 
water,  fituated  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Kerguelen’s  land, 
otherwife  called  Defolation  ifland.  S.  lat.  4S0  41b  E.  long. 
6 90  4'.  Variation,  in  1777,  270  45'  W. 

Christmas  i/Iand,  an  ifland  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  fo 
called  by  capt.  Cook,  on  account  of  his  firft  landing  there 
on  Chrillmas  day.  It  is  fituated  between  the  Sandwich  iflands 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Marquefas  on  the  S.,  at  about  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  about  x^  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference,  covered  with  wood,  and  bounded 
by  a reef  of  coral  rocks  ; having  on  the  W.  fide  a bank  of 
fine  fand,  which  extends  a mile  into  the  fea,  and  affords  good 
anchorage.  In  digging  no  freffi  water  coifid  be  found  ; and 
this  almoft  defolate  and  uninhabited  ifland  furniffies  no- 
thing but  turtle,  fiffi,  and  a few  birds.  Capt.  Cook  caufed 
the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  melons  to  be  planted 
in  this  ifland.  N.  lat.  i°  59'.  E.  long.  202°  30'. 

Christmas  rofe,  in  Botany.  See  Heleborus  niger. 

Christmas  found,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  at  the  extremity  of  S.  America,  in  S.  lat.  5 50  22'. 
W.  long.  70°  3'.  The  entrance  into  this  bay  is  3 leagues 
wide,  and  bears  from  St.  Ildefonfos’  iflands,  at  the  diftance 
of  xo  leagues,  N.  370  W.  The  flxore  is  generally  a rocky 
bottom,  fo  that  ffiips  ffiould  not  anchor  very  near  it.  The 
E.  point  of  this  found  is  named  Point  Nativity  ; and  the  E. 
lide  of  York  Minfter  forms  the  W.  point  of  this  found  ; the 
variation  here  is  23°  30'  E.,  and  it  has  high  water  on  full 
and  change  days  at  half  pall  two  o’clock.  The  adjacent 
land  appeared  to  capt.  Cook,  when  he  vilited  this  coaft, 
dcfolate  beyond  any  thing  which  he  had  yet  experienced.  It 
feemed  to  be  entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains,  with- 
out the  lea  It  appearance  of  vegetation.  Thefe  mountains 
terminate  in  pointed  precipices,  the  craggy  fummits  of  which 
rife  to  a vail  height,  fo  that  fcarcelv  any  thing  in  nature  can 
prefect  a more  barren  and  favage  afptdl  than  the  whole 
country.  Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coaft  was,  it 
was  not  totally  deftitute  of  accommodations  about  Chriftmas 
found.  Freffi  water  and  wood  for  fuel  were  found  about 
every  harbour;  and  the  country  every  where  abounds  with 
fowl,  particularly  geefe.  A confiderable  number  of  plants 
was  alfo  found  upon  it,  almoft  every  Iptcies  of  which  was 
new  to  the  botanills. 

CHRISTO,  Monte,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
S.E.  from  Corlica,  in  N.  lat.  420  17'.  E.  long.  io°  55'. — • 
Alfo,  an  ifland,  due  W.  from  Port  Plata,  on  the  N.  tide  of 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola. — Alio,  a remarkable  mountain  on 
the  coaft  of  Peru  in  S.  America,  a little  to  the  fouthward  of 
Point  de  Cames. 

Christo,  Ponfa,  a point  of  land  on  the  Afiatic  ffiore, 
forming  the  S.  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia  ; nearly  S. 
from  Scutari,  and  almoft  due  E.  acrofs  the  Hellefpont,  from 
Conilantinople. 

CHRISTOFHER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland  ; 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sando- 
mirz. 

CHRISTOGENON,  from  Xpwo,-,  Chr'ijl,  and  yivopy.i,  1 
am  born;  in  the  Greek  Church,  a fall  of  40  days,  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  fuppofed  time  of  Chrift’s  nativity. 

CHRISTOLYTI,  from  Xpiro,-,  Chri/l,  and  Xw,  / dif- 
folve,  a fedl  mentioned  by  Damafcenus  ; fo  called,  becaule 
they  maintained  that  Chrift  ddeended  into  hell,  body  and 

foul ; 
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foul;  and  that  he  left  both  there ; afcending  to  heaven  with 
his  divinity  alone. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  Xpi ro/xa^w,  from  the  Greek  Xpi-o 
Chrj/l,  and  / fight  or  oppofe,  a defignatinn  given  to 

all  forts  of  heretics  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or 
hold  heterodox  opinions  concerning  his  incarnation. 

CHRISTOPHER,  Herb,  in  Botany.  See  Act.ca 
fpicata. 

Christopher’s,  St.  commonly  called  St.Kitt's , in  Geo- 
graphy, is  one  of  the  leeward  Charibbee  or  Charaibean 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  was  called  by  its  ancient 
poffcftors,  the  Charaibes,  Liemuiga,  or  the  fertile  ifland.  It 
was  difcovered,  in  November  T493,  by  Columbus,  who, 
pleafed  with  its  appearance,  gave  it  his  own  Chriftian  name. 
It  was  neither  planted  nor  poffrfled  bv  the  Spaniards  ; never- 
thelefs  it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  molt  early  Britilh  territory 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  common  parent  both  of  the 
Englifh  and  French  fettlements  in  the  Charaibean  iflands.  It 
was  fuggefted  by  an  experienced  friend  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Warner,  that  St.  Chriftopher,  though  defpifed  and  delerttd 
by  the  Spaniards,  afforded  the  profpect  of  a favourable  fettle- 
rnent  fora  colony  ; and  in  1620  he  formed  the  refolution  of 
executing  the  projedt  of  his  friend.  Accordingly,  he  and 
14  other  companions  took  their  paffage  in  a Ihip  bound  for 
Virginia,  and  from  thence  they  fa i ' d to  this  ifland  in  January 
1623,  and  by  the  following  September  they  had  raifed  a 
good  crop  of  tobacco,  which  they  propofed  to  make  the 
fiaple  commodity.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  firft  adlual 
eftablifhmcnt  in  this  ifland  was  prior  to  that  Jn  Barbadoes, 
which  did  not  take  place  before  the  bitter  end  of  1624. 
The  plantations  of  the  Englifh  fettlers  were  deftroyed  by  a 
hurricane  before  the  clofe  of  the  year  162  3 ; and  Mr.  War- 
ner was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  where  he  (ought  and 
obtained  the  powerful  patronage  and  lupport  of  James  Hay, 
earl  of  Carlifle,  and  thus  by  a feafonable  fupply  in  1624,  he 
preferved  the  exigence  of  the  fettlement.  tn  the  following 
year  Mr.  Warner  returned  to  the  ifland,  accompanied  by  a 
large  body  of  recruits,  and  at  the  fame  time  arrived  M. 
D’Efnambuc,  captain  of  a French  privateer,  who,  after  a 
fevere  engagement  with  a Spanifli  galleon,  fought  refuge  in 
thefe  iflands.  Having  brought  with  him  to  St.  Chriftopher’s 
about  30  hardy  veterans,  they  were  hofpitably  received  by 
the  Englifh,  who  thought  themfelves  thus  iecured  againlt 
an  apprehended  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Charaibes.  The 
faff  feems  to  have  been,  that  Warner’s  firft  colony  lived  on 
friendlv  terms  with  thefe  favages,  who  liberally  fupplied  it 
with  provifions  ; but  when  their  lands  were  feized  by  the 
planters,  the  latter;  confcious  of  meriting  retaliation,  appre- 
hended an  attack,  though  none  was  really  intended.  The 
French  and  Englifh  feeling,  or  perhaps  feigning,  the  alarm  of 
a projected  revolt,  determined  to  leize  the  confpirators.  With 
this  view  they  fell  on  the  Charaibes  by  night,  and  having  in 
cold  blood  murdered  from  100  to  120  of  the  llouteft,  drove 
all  the  reft  from  the  ifland,  except  fuch  of  the  women  who 
were  young  and  handfome,  of  whom,  fays  Pere  Du  Tertre, 
they  made  concubines  and  flaves.  The  Charaibes  who  had 
efcaoed  the  maffacre,  united  with  their  countrymen  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  made  a vigorous  attack  in  order  to  re- 
venge themfelves  ; and,  after  a fevere  con  (lift,  the  Europeans, 
indebted  to  the  fuperiority  of  their  weapons  more  than  to 
that  of  their  va'our,  obtained  a complete  conqueft,  purchaf- 
ing  their  triumph  with  the  lofs  of  100  men,  who  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

After  this  exploit  the  Charaibes  quitted  this  and  feme 
of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  retired  to- 
wards the  foutb.  Warnerand  d’Efnambuc  returned  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  folicit  farther  fuccour.  The  former  was 


knighted,  and  was  fent  back  as  governor  in  1626,  with  406 
new  recruits,  amply  fupplied  with  neceffaries  ; and  D’Ef- 
nambuc, patronized  by  Richelieu,  then  minifterof  France, 
proje&ed  the  eftablilhment  of  an  exclulive  company  for  trad- 
ing to  this  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The 
French,  however,  in  general,  either  mifunderftood  or  aif- 
approved  the  projeft  ; and  though  D'£Triambuc  failed  from 
France  in  1627  w't^  532  recruits,  they  were  fo  fcantily  fup- 
plied with  provifions  and  neceffaries,  that  t he  greater  part 
perilhed  niilerably  at  fea  for  want  of  food.  Tne  furvivors 
were  kindly  received  by  the  Englifh  ; and  for  preventing  fu- 
ture contefls,  the  commanders  of  each  nation  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  whole  ifland  pretty  equally  between  their  refpe&ive 
followers.  In  May  1627  they  figned  a treaty  of  partition, 
which  comprehended  a league  defenfive  and  offenfive ; but 
this  was  of  little  avail  agaitift  the  Spanifli  invafion  in  1629.  For 
fome  time  the  French  and  Englifh  lived  amicably ; but  at 
length  national  rivalry  and  hereditary  animofity  rendered  the 
ifland  a feene  of  internal  contention  and  bloodfhed.  Who 
were  the  firft  agreffors  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  afeertain  ; it  is 
probable,  however,  that  each  nation  would  lay  the  blame  011 
the  other.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  during  the  firft 
Dutch  war,  the  French  king  declared  for  the  United  States, 
and  his  fubjefts  in  St.  Chriftopher’s,  difdaining  an  inglorious 
neutrality,  attacked  the  Englilh  planters,  and  drove  them 
out  of  their  poffefiions  ; which  were  afterwards  reftored  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  In  16S9  the  French  planters, 
taking  part  with  the  intereft  of  the  abdicated  monarch, 
again  attacked  and  expelled  their  Englifh  neighbours  ; and 
laying  waile  their  plantations,  committed  outrages  that  are 
urjullifiable  among  civilized  nations,  even  in  a time  of  open 
and  avowed  hollility.  So  cruel  and  treacherous  was  their 
conduft,  that  it  was  afiigned  by  William  and  Mary  as  one 
of  thecaufes  which  induced  them  to  declare  war  again!!  the 
French  nation.  The  French,  after  having  continued  about 
eight  months  foie  matters  of  the  ifland,  were  compelled  by  the 
Englifh,  under  the  command  of  general  Codrington,  to  fur- 
render,  and  1800  of  them  were  tranfported  to  Martinieo 
and  Hifpaniola.  In  1705  many  of  the  Englifh  poffefiions 
were  again  laid  wafte  by  a French  armament,  which  com- 
mitted fuch  ravages  that  the  Britifh  parliament  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  diflribute  the  firm  of  103,000 /.  among  the  fuffer- 
ers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  re-fettle  their  plantations. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  ifland  was  ceded  wholly  to 
the  Englifh,  and  the  French  poffefiions  were  pubiicly  fold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Englilh  government  ; part  of  this 
film,  viz.  80,000/.  was  appropriated  in  t 7 3 3 , as  a marriage 
portion  to  the  princefs  Anne,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Some  few  of  the  French  planters,  who 
confented  to  take  the  oaths,  were  naturalized,  and  permitted 
to  retain  their  eftates.  In  1782  it  was  compelled  by  a fupe- 
rior  force  to  furrender  to  the  French,  after  a very  vigorous 
and  noble  defence  ; but  by  the  general  peace  of  1783  it  was 
reftored  to  Great  Britain. 

St.  Chriftopher  lies  in  N.  lat.  170  15’,  and  W.  long.  63° 
17'.  It  is  about  14  leagues  in  circuit,  and  contains  43,72 6 
acres  of  land,  of  which  about  17,000  acres  are  appropriated 
to  the  growth  of  fugar,  and  4000  to  pafturage.  Sugar  is 
the  only  commodity  of  any  account  that  is  raifed,  except 
provifions  and  a little  cotton,  and  confequently  it  is  probable, 
that  nearly  one-haif  of  the  ifland  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
The  interior  part  confilts  of  many  rugged  precipices  and 
barren  mountains.  Of  thefe  the  higheit  is  Mount-Mifery, 
(evidently  a decayed  volcano),  which  rifes  3,711  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height  from  the  fea.  The  ftenlity  of  the  moun- 
tains is,  however,  amply  compcnfated  by  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  The  foil,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  ifland,  is  in  gene- 
ral 
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ral  a dark  grey  loam,  very  light  and  porous ; and  conceived 
to  be  the  produdlion  of  fubterraneous  tires,  the  black  ferru- 
ginous pumice  of  naturalifls  finely  incorporated  with  a pure 
loam,  or  virgin  mould.  The  under  flratum  is  gravel,  from 
8 to  12  inches  deep.  Clay  is  only  found  at  a confiderable 
height  in  the  mountains.  Sugar-canes  planted  in  particular 
f'pots  of  this  ifland  yield  8000  lbs.  of  Mufcovado  fugar  from 
a fingle  acre.  The  general  average  produce  for  a kries  of 
years  is  16,000  hogfheads  of  16  cwt.,  which,  as  one-half  only 
of  the  whole  cane-land,  or  8,500  acres,  is  annually  cut,  (the 
remainder  being  in  young  canes)  gives  nearly  2 hoglheads  of 
1-5  cwt.  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ripe  canes  ; and 
even  this  is  a return  fuch,  it  is  conceived,  as  is  not  equalled  by 
any  other  fugar  country  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The 
planter^  of  St.  Chrillopher’s,  it  is  faid,  are  at  a great  ex- 
pence for  manure;  they  never  cut  ratoon-canes,  i.  e.  fhoots 
from  old  roots ; and  although  fprings  and  rivulets  are  fuffiei- 
ently  plentiful  in  the  country  fort-he  fublillence  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  plantations  luffer  much  in  dry  weather,  as  the 
fub-ilratum  does  not  long  retain  moilture. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  9 panfhes,and  contains  4 towns 
and  hamlets;  viz.  Baffe-terre,  the  prtknt  capital,  containing 
about  800  houfes,  Sandy-Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay. 
Of  thefe,  the  two  firfl  are  ports  of  entry  eflab  ilhed  by  law. 
The  fortifications  confill  of  Charles-fort  and  Brimllone- 
hill,  both  near  Sandy-Point ; three  batteries  at  Baffe-terre, 
one  at  Figtree  bay,  another  at  Palmeto  point,  and  forne 
fmaller  ones  of  inferio/  importance. 

The  proportion  which  St.  Chrillopher’s  contributes,  with 
the  other  iflands,  towards  an  honourable  proviiion  for  the  go- 
vernor-general, is  1000/.  currency  per  annum  ; which  is  fet- 
tled on  him  by  the  aflembly  immediately  on  his  arrival.  He 
has  alfo  fome  perquifites,  which,  in  time  of  war,  are  confi- 
derable. Each  ifland  within  this  government  has  a feparate 
council,  and  each  of  them  an  aflembly,  or  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives.  In  St.  Chrillopher’s  the  council  Ihould  confill 
of  10  members,  but  more  than  7 are  feldom  prefent.  The 
houfe  of  aflembly  is  compofed  of  24  reprefentatives,  of 
whom  15  make  a quorum.  The  requifite  qualification  is  a 
freehold  of  40  acres  of  land,  or  a houfe  worth  40/.  a year. 
Of  the  electors,  the  qualification  is  a freehold  of  10/.  per 
annum.  The  governor  of  this,  and  the  other  iflands  in  the 
fame  government,  is  chancellor  by  his  office,  and  in  St. 
Chrillopher’s  fits  alone.  In  this  ifland  the  jurifdidlion  of 
both  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  centres  in  one 
fuperior  court,  in  which  jullice  is  adminiftered  by  a chief 
julticc  and  4 puifne  judges.  The  chief  is  appointed  by  the 
crown,  the  other  by  the  governor  in  the  king’s  name  ; and 
they  hold  their  commiffions  during  pleafure.  The  office  of 
chief  judge  is  worth  about  6od/.  The  emoluments  of  the 
affillant  judges  are  trifling.  The  prefent  number  of  white 
inhabitants  is  computed  at  4000,  and  taxes  are  levied  on 
26,000  negroes ; and  there  are  about  300  blacks  and  mulattoes 
of  free  condition.  All  the  white  men  from  the  age  of  16 
to  60  are  obliged  to  enlift  in  the  militia,  and  they  ferve 
without  pay.  They  form  two  regiments  of  foot,  al- 
though the  whole  number  of  effective  men  in  each  regiment 
feldom  exceeds  300.  There  is  alfo  a company  of  free  blacks. 
The  natural  llrength  of  this  ifland  is  fuch,  that  a garrifon  of 
2000  effective  troops,  properly  fupplied  with  ammunition 
and  provilions,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  to  the  formidable  invafion  of  1782. 
St.  Chrillopher’s  is  feparated  from  the  ifland  of  Nev.is  by  a 
narrow  ftrait  about  f of  a league  broad  ; W.  from  Antigua, 
as  fome  fay,  15  leagues,  and  according  to  others  21  ; and 
St.  Euflatia  is  about  3 leagues  W.  by  N.  from  the  W.  point 
of  this  ifland.  Edwards’s  Hift.  of  the  Well  Indies,  vol.  i. 
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Christopher’s,  St.  an  ifland  in  the  channel  between  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coall  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  170  2 o’. 
E.  long.  42°  ij\ 

Christopher’s,  St.  River,  lies  on  the  S.E.  coafl  of  Afri- 
ca. S.  lat.  320  47'.  E.  long.  27°  33'. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA,  in  Botany,  Aj'ricana  ranun- 
culoides,  Boerh.  Lugdb.  See  Adonis  caperifu. 

Christophoriana,  Cluf.  Hift.  See  Act  je  a Jplca/ a. 

Christophoriana  arbor  aculeata,  Pluk.Alm.  See  Ara- 
li  A f pin  of  a. 

Christophoriana  virginiana,  Pluk.  Aim.  See  Ara- 
l i A nudicau/is. 

Christophoriana  canadcnfis , Morif.  Hid.  See  Ara- 

l i A racemofa. 

CHRISTOPHORSON,  John,  in  BlogYaphy , a learned 
divine,  a native  of  Lancafliire,  who  ttudied  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  was  mailer  of  Trinity  college.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  but  his  attachment  to  pa- 
pacy obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  kingdom  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  V III.  and  his  fon  Edward  VI.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  by  her 
made  bifhop  of  Chichefter  in  1 q j 7 > an  office  which  he  en- 
joyed only  a fingle  year,  when  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
He  was  a man  of  great  induflry , and  t ran  dated  from  theGreek 
the  woiks  of  Philo,  Eufebtus,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Evagrius.  His  ftyle  is  obfeure,  and  from  an  almott  total  ig- 
norance of  the  Roman  antiquities,  he  has  made  a multitude 
of  errors  in  the  names  and  duties  of  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments. 

CHRISTOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  an- 
cient epifcopal  town  of  Alla,  under  the  metropolis  of 
Boftra. 

C PI  RISTOPHO  RETS  plfcis,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  faler,  or  as  we  call  it  the  doree , or  jaune 
doree,  the  gilded  filh. 

CHRISTORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circleof  Boleflau  ; 6 milts  S.S.E.  of  Krottau. 

CPIRISTOVAL,  St.  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  coafl 
of  California,  in  N.  lat.  about  26°  40'. 

CHRIST’S  thorn,  in  Botany.  See  Rhamnus  pallurus . 

C H ROPE,  in  the  Mufc  of  the  /Indents.  See  Colours, 
Genus,  and  Species. 

CH  ROAST  ACES,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  a genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thofe  of  variable  colours 
as  viewed  in  different  lights,  of  which  kind  are  the  opal 
and  the  asteria,  or  the  call  oru/iis. 

CHROBATI,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  denomination 
of  a people  who  formed  a part  of  the  Slavi,  as  well  as  the 
Avari.  They  were  armed  by  Heraclius,  the  fucctffor  of 
Phocas,  againft  the  Avari.  They  were  under  the  direAion 
of  a prince  called  “ Porga,”  who  with  feveral  perfons  of  the 
fame  tribe,  left  their  habitations,  advanced  along  the  mari- 
time coalls  of  Dalmatia,  put  the  Avari  to  flight,  and 
took  pofieffion  of  cheir  provinces.  Heraclius  fent  them 
priells  and  bifhops,  from  whom  they  received  baptifm. 
Thefe  Chrobati  migrated  from  the  north  of  Bohemia  and 
of  Poland,  where  the  Sclavonian  language  prevailed,  and 
they  continued  to  fpeak  it  when  they  arrived  on  this  fide 
of  the  Danube.  Some  authors,  according  to  M.  de 
Peyflbnel,  pretend  that  the  word  Chrobati  fignifies  pof- 
fcfl’ors  of  large  territories.  Mr.  Dodwell  fays  this  name  was 
derived  from  that  of  their  prince,  Chrowatus  ; and  Con  - 
ltantine  Porphyrogenitus  fays  they  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  Bulgarians  ; but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
telled  by  Theophyladl  and  others,  who  allege  that 
the  Bulgarians  did  not  commence  their  incurfions  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Danube  till  a later  period.  Befides, 
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iVe  Chrobati  fubmitted  to  the  emperors  of  Conftanthiople  ; 
whereas  the  Bulgarians  remained  independent. 

CHROBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Sandomirz  ; <J2  miles  W.  of  Sandomirz. 

CHROKIEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  common  quail,  Tetrao 
coturnix,  called  Chrokicl,  or  Grande  Caille  de  Pologne,  by 
Buffon. 

CHROMA,  in  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a 
word  ufed  to  exprefs  a famous  root  brought  from  Syria  into 
Greece,  and  ufed  by  the  women  of  that  country  to  paint 
their  cheeks  red.  It  was  alio  called  rhizium  and  ficus, 
and  by  the  Latins  radicula. 

Chroma,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
into  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  730.  E.  long.  1 390  14k 

Chroma,  in  the  Italian  Mufic.  The  Italians  take  this 
term  from  the  Greeks,  but  ufe  it  to  fignify  a note  or 
charafter  of  time,  by  us  called  a quaver,  and  when  the 
word  Jimi  is  added  thereto,  it  means  our  femiquaver. 
Eight  of  the  former  are  contained  in  a bar,  and  fixteen  of 
the  latter  in  common  time. 

Chroma,  in  Rhetoric,  a colour  or  fair  pretence. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  denotes  colour. 

Chroma  is  alfo  a graceful  way  of  finging,  or  playing 
with  quavers  and  trilloes. 

Chroma  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  fame  as  the  chroma- 
tic diesis  or  femitone  minor. 

Chroma  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  .mbw  chromaticum. 
In  this  fer.fc  we  find  it  ufed  by  Arilloxenus,  and  in 
Ptolemy’s  Harmonics. 

CHROMATIC,  in  the  Ancient  Mnfic,  the  fecond  of 
the  three  genera,  or  kinds,  in  which  the  confonant  intervals 
were  fubdivided  into  their  concinnous  parts. 

The  other  two  kinds  were,  the  enharmonic  and  the  cliato- 
nic.  The  chromatic  Confided  of  femitones,  and  minor 
thirds  : it  had  its  name,  either  becanfe  the  Greeks  marked 
it  with  the  charafter  of  colour,  which  they  cail  ! or 

as  P.  Parran  fuggelts,  becaufe  the  chromatic  kind  is  a me- 
dium between  the  other  two,  as  colour  is  between  black  and 
white:  or  elfe  becaufe  the  chromatic  kind  varies  and  em- 
bellifhes  the  diatonic  kind,  by  its  femitones;  which  have 
the  fame  effeft  in  mufic,  with  variety  of  colours  in  paint- 
ing. M.  Rouffeau  fays,  that  this  fpecies  of  mufic  was 
written  in  coloured  notes.  Arilloxenus  divides  the  chro- 
matic genus  into  three  fpecies  ; the  molle,  hemio/ion,  and  to- 
nic urn  : Ptolemy,  into  molle  or  antiquum,  and  intertfum. 

Thefe  fpecies  were  alfo  called  chroai,  or  colours  of  the  ge- 
nera ; the  molle  expreffes  a progreffion  by  fmall  intervals,  the 
intcnfum  by  greater. 

The  chromatic  and  enharmonic  kinds  only  contain  the 
fmallcll  of  the  diatonic  degrees  ; fo  that  they  have  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  diatonic,  as  fraftions  have  to  integers. 

Boethius,  and  after  him  Zarlin,  attribute  the  invention 


of  the  chromatic  genus  to  Timotheus,  a Milefian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Spartans  banifhed  it 
their  city,  on  account  of  its'  foftnefs.  The  chara&ers  of 
this  genus,  according  to  Anilides  Qm’ntilianus,  were  fweet- 
nefs  and  pathos. 

Mr.  Malcolm  obferves,  that  we  are  at  a lofs  what  ufe  the 
ancients  could  make  of  thefe  divifions  and  fubdivifions, 
into  genera  and  fpecies.  All  acknowledge  the  diatonic  to 
be  the  true  melody ; the  others  feem  only  humourous  ir- 
regularities, calculated  to  pleafe  the  fancy  by  their  novelty 
and  oddnefs ; and  were  belides  fo  very  difficult,  that  few,  if 
any,  are  fail  to  have  ever  pradlifed  them  accurately. 

The  moderns  have  been  much  perp!exed  to  underftand  the 
different  fpecies  of  the  chromatic  mufic  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Moll  of  our  muficians  have  no  other  notion 
of  the  chromatic  than  of  a melody  proceeding  by  femitones, 
major  and  minor.  This  is  what  Broffart  fays  of  it.  But 
this  is  not  fufficierit  to  convey  a true  notion  of  the  chroma- 
tic. Dr.  Pepufch  has  given  us  a clearer  light  in  this  affair  : 
his  dodlrine  is  as  follows. 

The  ancients  dillinguifhed  three  forts  of  chromatic,  which 
were  denoted  by  the  names,  molle,  fefquialterum,  and  to- 
nhr.iim. 

The  chromaticum  molle , was  a divifion  of  the  diateffaron, 
or  fourth,  into  three  intervals,  wdiich  were  two  fubfequent 
femitones  minor,  and  the  interval,  which  is  the  complement 
of  thefe  two  to  the  fourth  ; and  this  interval  will  be  found 
equal  to  a third  minor  added  to  an  enharmonic  dielis.  This 
fpecies  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  the  moderns. 

The  chromaticum  fefquialterum,  or  hemiolium,  wa's  a divifion 
of  th.e  fourth  into  a femitone  major,  a femitone  minor,  and 
a third  minor.  This  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the. chromatic 
of  Didymus.  It  occurs  in  modern  compofrtions. 

. The  chromaticum  tonicetim , or  tonicum,  was  a divifion  of 
the  fourth  into  a femitone  major  fucceeded  by  another  femi- 
tone major,  and  the  complement  of  thefe  two  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  interval,  commonly  called  a fuperfluous  tone. 
This  often  occurs  in  modern  mufic.  Did.  deMufique,  p. 
19.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  481.  p.  272.  Wallis,  Append,  Pto- 
lem.  Harm.  p.  164. 

Of  the  modern  chromatic,  the  fcale  of  which  isfo  different 
from  the  ancient,  we  can  eafily  exp'ain  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  built,  by  giving  it  a fundamental  bafe.  The 
regular  chromatic  fcale  in  modern  mufic,  confiding  entirely 
of  a feries  of  major  and  minor  femi-tones,  fuch  as  the  tem- 
perament of  our  keyed  and  wind  inftrurnents  allows,  amend- 
ing and  defeending,  may  receive  the  following  fundamental 
bafes.  A3  it  can  very  feldom  happen  that  a complete  oc- 
tave of  half  notes  can  be  wanted  with  a bafe  to  them,  in 
order  to  avoid  double  fharps  and  flats,  we  have  divided  the 
chromatic  oftave  into  two  tetrachords. 


Thefe  are  the  general  ideas  throughout  Europe  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  chromatic.  But  the  abbe  Feytou,  who 
has  meditated  on  thefe  matters  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  modern  theorift,  has  furnifhed  aii  article  to  the  mufical 
Encyclopedifts,  which,  though  very  ingenious,  will,  we  fear, 
Vol.  VII. 


puzzle  the  caufe,  and  deftroy  the  few  ideas  concerning  this 
genus,  which  had  been  formed  from  the  perufal  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors  on  the  fubjeft.  The  firlt  period  of 
this  article  is,  however,  clear  and  indifputable. 

“Chromatic.  The  femi-totie  is  the  element,  the  precife 
J'E  interval 
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interval  which  conftitutes  the  chromatic  genus;  as  the  tone 
is  that  of  the  diatonic  ; and  the  quarter-tone  that  of  the  enhar- 
monic ; the  haif-quarter  tone  that  of  the  diacommatic.  This 
is  evident,  but  it  remains  to  be  difeovered,  what  ancient 
Greek,  and  modern  authors,  underiland  by  a femi-tone. 

<i  id..  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Ariftoxcnus  did 
not  underiland  himfelf,  in  {'peaking  of  half  tones,  or  a third 
or  fourth  part  of  a tone;  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  fay  that 
he  was  accufed  wrongfully  of  dividing  a tone  rigoroufly  into 
halves,  (Meibonius,  p.  46.  Ariftox.)  of  confuhing  in  his 
divifion  of  tones,  only  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  (in.  pp.  14 
and  33)  rtjedling  mufical  ratiosof  intervals  (ib.  p.  32)  which 
are  their  natural  ligns,  and  the  proof  of  their  degree  of  con- 
sonance and  diffonance,  i.  e.  of  their  hannos'C  or  exhar- 
monic character,  it  is  wholly  impoflible  for  him  to  prove 
that  a nominal  femi-tone  is,  or  is  not,  the  precife  half  ot  a 
tone  given. 

2dly.  The  Pythagoreans  of  the  laft  ages  of  Greece,  thofe 
who  dared  to  affurne  that  title,  after  the  total  extinction  of 
the  Italic  feft,  were  not  much  more  rcafonable  than  the 
Arifloxinians,  their  opponents.  Ntglefting  to  confult  the 
founds  themfelves  in  their  theory,  they  were  carried  away  by 
certain  metaphyfical  prejudices,  to  calculations  too  compli- 
cated to  lead  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  ratio  of  founds.  Did 
they  think  that  the  ratio  of  the  interval  from  the  7th  to  the 
8th  of  a key  (as  in  C,  BC)  which  is  15  to  16,  was  with 
them  243  to  236:  that  of  the  major  3d  (which  is  4 to  5) 
to  be  64  to  Si  ? which  rendered  it  fo  difibnant,  that  they 
agreed  with  the  Ariftoxinians.i  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
ranked  among  concords.  Ariltoxenus  pp.  20  and  45  ; Ni- 
chomachus,  p.  20  and  21;  Bacchius,  pp.  3 ; Arid.  Quint, 
p.  16.  N.  B.  Thefe  three  laft  were  Pythagoreans,  that  is  to 
fay,  pretended  to  poffefs  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythago- 
ras. Ariltides  Quint.,  indeed,  (p.  1 14.)  tells  us,  that  the 
ancients,  meaning  the  Pythagoreans,  had  determined  the  ra- 
tio of  the  femi-tones  to  be  16  to  17,  and  17  to  18  ; but  we 
do  not  find  that  this  divilion  had  been  adopted  in  the  Chro- 
matic genus,  when  the  femi-tones  were  from  243  to  256. 

“ 3dly.  The  moderns  make  the  Chromatic  fcale  proceed 
by  femi-tones,  major  and  minor,  alternately  ; the  firlt  in 
the  ratio  of  15  to  16,  the  other  of  24  to  25.  Now  an  inter- 
val from  15  to  16,  is  not  a femi-tone,  but  a true  diatonic  in- 
terval, a real  found  of  the  natural  fcale.  Modern  chromatic, 
therefore,  admits  but  a fingle  chromatic  interval,  which  there- 
fore cannot  conftitute  a genus ; for  the  chromatic  genus 
ought  to  proceed  by  femi-tones.  Now  it  is  impoflible  in 
pratlice,  to  ufe  two  equal  intervals  without  changing  the 
key.  Chromatic  melody  therefore  would  not  have  place  in 
any  of  our  keys.  We  mull  then  either  fuppofe  that  the 
pioderns  have  no  chromatic  genus,  or  that  they  ufe  many 
kinds  of  femi-tones,  which  are  only  equalized  by  tempera- 
ment.” 

It  has  long  been  faid  by  writers  on  the  fubjedft,  that  mo- 
dern chromatic  is  totally  different  from  the  ancient;  but  the 
abbe  Fcytou  endeavours  to  afifign  reafons  for  the  difference, 
which  we  fhall  tranflate,  not  with  a very  lively  hope  that  we 
fhall  be  undertlood. 

“ Chromatic  genus  in  Greek  Mujic.  It  would  be  of  little 
ufe  to  employ  our  time  on  the  ratio  of  the  chromatic  firings 
of  the  tetrachordal  fyilem.  What  feems  neceffary  to  ob- 
serve is,  firll,  that  all  the  formula:  of  the  three  genera  have 
two  firings  in  common,  the  lowed  and  the  highefi.  Thus 
the  diatonic  formula,  in  modern  notes,  being  BCDE;  B 
and  E are  the  firings  common  to  the  three  genera  ; thefe 
being  what  were  fiyled  Chorda  Jl aides.  Whence  I con- 

clude that  the  Greeks  never  executed  their  different  formulae 
at  once,  but  fucceffively  ; whence  we  may  infer,  that  they 
jvere  not  the  inventors  of  their  formulae. 


“ 2dly.  That  in  each  formula  of  the  chromatic  genus,  the 
firff  femi-tone  is  always  equal  to  the  fecond  ; (fee  the  table  of 
Ariffoxenus’s  fyfiem  at  the  head  of  his  treatife).  Hence  X 
conclude,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  lcaff  notion  of  what 
we  call  a key  ; becaufe  they  had  not  the  curiofity,  I durlt 
not  fay  the  fcience,  to  ufe  every  tetrachord  in  one  foie  keyr. 
Now  it  is  impoflible  to  produce  two  confecutive  iimilar  in- 
tervals in  one  fingle  key.  But  Ptolemy,  in  re-eftablifhing 
the  ratios'of  the  Greek  lyftena  in  their  ancient  fimplicity,  de- 
monfirates  that  thefe  femi-tones  were  rendered  equal  only  by 
temperament.  ( What  fays  the  abbe  Roufiier  to  this?) 
What  ought  to  confirm  us  more  and  more  in  this  idea,  that, 
the  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  their  fyfiem,  is  their 
ignorance  of  its  harmonic  character,  its  modulation,  and  its 
relations.  Though  the  tetrachord  was  the  mod  ancient  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Greeks,  we  mult  not  conclude  that  it  was  the  only 
one  in  each  genus  ; they  had  likewife  pentachords  and  dia- 
pafons,  of  which  the  intrinfie  form  lias  not  been  always  the 
fame:  (could  the  diapafon  or  odtave  have  a latitude  ?)  But 
in  the  lafi  analyfis,  each  of  thefe  fyftems  is  refolved,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  tetrachord,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
gamut  of  the  Greeks. 

“ Chromatic,  in  Modern  Mujic.  The  chromatic  may 
be  praftifed  in  modern  mufic  by  uling  at  pleafure  different 
gamuts,  paffages,  tranfitions,  and  chromatic  graces  or  em* 
bellifhment3. 

“ lft.  Of  Gamuts.  The  natural,  phyfical,  and  primitive 
form  of  a gamut  is  progrefllve,  fince  every  fcale  is  included 
in  a progreflion  of  the  harmonics  of  a generator,  that  is,  of 
a key  note.  Thus  the  diatonic  gamut  is  the  refult  of  the 
regular  production  of  founds,  comprehended  between  the 
extremes  of  the  4th  odlave  from  C the  generator.  The 
chromatic  gamut  immediately  follows  the  diatonic  in  the 
acute,  and  is  comprifed  between  the  16th  and  3 2d  harmo- 
nic of  C.  Thus  this  gamut  forim  the  5th  oftave  of  the 
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key  note  C,  C*,  D,  D&e,  E,  E$fc,  C.  But  much  is  want- 
ing to  render  our  chromatic  gamut  progreflive,  m which  the 
femi-tones  decreafe  uniformly  from  grave  to  acute.  For  in- 
cluding only  femi-tones  major  and  minor,  its  melody  is  lefs 
natural  than  a melody  formed  of  progrefllve  founds ; and 
the  accompaniment  is  forced,  being  reduced  to  three  or 
four  chords  at  moll.  For,  when  the  chromatic  melody  pro- 
ceeds by  femi-tones  major,  in  afeending  each  note  is 
fucceflively  7th  and  8th  of  a key,  or  3d  and  4th,  and 
reciprocally  in  defeending.  When  the  melody  pro- 
ceeds by  femi-tones  minor,  we  are  driven  to  different  combi- 
nations of  the  chord  of  the  extreme  flat  7th.  When  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  founds  alternately  major  and  minor  is  ufed,  we 
have  a feries  of  minor  tones.  But  it  ii»  eafy  to  procure  a 
chromatic  accompaniment  fuperior  to  all:  thofe  which  have 
been  in  ufe  hitherto,  in  fuppoiing  our  gamut  really  pro- 
greflive  and  altered  only  by  temperament.  Now  temperament 
ought  not  to  change  the  harmony.  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
when  we  fing  C,C^,  D,  D*,E,  we  are  fuppofed  to  found  the 
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natural  gamut,  C,  C*,  D,  D^c,  E,  and  we  accompany  it 

. 2121  z>> 

with  this  fundamental  bafe  only  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  (which  is 
making  the  intermediate  half  notes  between  C and  E palling 
notes ; and  in  a rapid  fucceflion  of  half  notes  rifing  or  fall- 
ing, allowing  a bafe  to  the  firft  and  laft  note  is  fufficient. 
And  this  is  the  belt  apology  that  can  be  made  for  rapid  fenai*- 
tonic  fucceflion  s.) 

“ Chromatic  Pajfages,  which  we  have  hitherto  accompa- 
nied by  the  feveral  revolutions  of  the  extreme  fiat  7th,  and! 
extreme  {harp  6th,  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  natural 
gamut.  With  a little  ufe  we  may  refer  them  to-  the  true 
chord  to  which  they  appertain ; in  remembering  that  the 
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major  femi-tone  lias  no  place  in  the  chromatic  fcale,  and  that 
its  true  and  only  place,  even  in  the  modern  gamut,  is  be<| 
tween  the  (harp  7th  and  8th  of  the  key  note  ; and,  confe* 
quently,  in  afcending,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
chords  which  include  the  (harp  7th  ; as  in  the  key  of  C : 
GBDF,  CEGB,  D FAB,  DFG^B,  FABU*,  &c. 
and  by  the  chords  upon  which  they  ought  toberefolved  ; and 
in  defcending,  by  a contrary  motion  ; i.  e.  in  making  the 
refolded  chord  precede  and  follow  the  difcord. 

“ But  a general  rule  is,  that  every  time  the  femi-tones 
fucceed  each  other  chromatically , that  is,  without  being  fe- 
parated  by  wider  intervals,  we  ought  never  to  fuppofe  them 
equal;  but  always  gradually,  and  progreffively  unequal.  If 
-this  rule  is  violated,  you  will  have  pairagcs,  but  never  chro- 
matic melody,  and  a harmony  which,  far  from  determining 
the  key  of  the  treble,  will  have  no  other  effect,  t hail  to 
puzzle  and  miflead  the  hearer. 

‘‘Chromatic  tranjitions  con  fill  in  changing  tliekey  at  each 
note  of  the  melody  ; which  is  fuppofing  all  the  half  notes 
equal.  But  this  iuppofition  is  more  favourable  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  compofer  than  to  the  effti.1  of  the  harmony  and 
melody.  The  compofer  regards  each  found  as  7th  and  8th 
of  a key  fucceffively,  as  luperfluous  5th  and  6th,  or  indeed  as 
3d  and  5th  below  the  key  note,  fo  that  one  form  only  of  re- 
lolution  ferves  him  for  the  molt  conliderable  traits  in  har- 
mony ; an  harmonic  mechanifm  more  likely  to  degrade  the 
rntlady  than  to  enforce  the  effect.  In  general,  it  is  the  ig- 
norance of  the  key  of  a chromatic  melody,  and  of  its  true  har- 
mony, which  drives  compofers  to  tranfitions  (modulations). 
To  this  there  are  fome  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 

“ C n rom  ati  c graces,  or  embeUifcinents,  are  paffages  not  al- 
lowed for  in  the  time,  by  which  piano-forte  players,  when 
the  right  hand  is  low  on  the  keys,  mount  up  to  the  point 
where  the  melody  re-commences.  It  is,  however,  a feat 
which  dcltroys  all  idea  of  the  key  of  the  piece,  if  fuch  runs 
are  not  very  fliort  and  rapid,  and  the  performer  has  not  the 
tafte  and  addrefs  to  make  the  principal  chords  of  the  key 
heard  ; which  would  require  a profound  knowledge  of  har- 
mony, and  a very  aftive  finger.  But  good  harmonifts  leave 
to  mediocrity  thefe  childifli  ornaments,  which  are  truly  offen- 
five  to  delicate  ears.” 

For  our  own  parts,  the  running  up  and  down  the  keys  in 
femi-tones  is  now  become  fo  common,  affected,  mechanical, 
and  unpleafatit  a trick,  that  we  never  wilh  to  hear  it  performed 
more  frequently  than  once  a year. 

The  nice  diferiminations  of  major  and  minor  femi-tones  in 
the  abbe  Feytou’s  ingenious  article  Chromatic,  whe».ce  we 
have  made  fuch  long  extra&s,  are  fpeculations  for  difeufiion, 
and  materials  for  deputation,  rather  than  pradlice.  In  com- 
pofing  for  our  keyed  inftruments,  and  in  playing  on  them, 
both  the  compofe  r and  performer  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  tuner, 
and  of  his  habitual  temperament.  The  compofer  writes,  and 
the  performer  plays,  as  if  the  inllrument  were  perfedt.  Our 
forefathers, knowing  where  the  wolf  lay  in  the  organ  and  harp- 
iichord,  touched  that  key  and  its  relatives  as  feldom  as  poffible. 
A compofition  in  or  Efc^ , with  a (harp  3d,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  mnfic  of  too  years  old ; and  we  have  old  organs  where 
Efc)  and  Ab  feem,  by  the  duft  with  which  they  are  covered, 
as  if  they  had  nevt-r  felt  the  finger  fince  the  inllrument  was 
eredted.  But  now  the  bold  modulations  of  Emanuel  Bach, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart,  have  provoked  another  temperament ; 
the  tuners  have,  by  degrees,  been  obliged,  much  againll  their 
will,  to  try  at  equal  harmony  ; and  compofers  and  performers 
may  now  ramble  about,  without  the  fear  of  offending  nice  ears 
by  one  key  more  than  another.  There  is  not  time  for  calcu- 
lation during  the  performance  of  a written  piece,  much  lefs 
of  a voluntary.  If  a keyed-inlfrnment  is  out  of  tune,  the 


auditor  knows  that  it  is  the  fault  neither  of  the  compofer  nnr 
»player,  and  accommodates  his  auricular  organ  to  the  evil  ; 
but  if  a vocal  performer  fings  out  of  turife,  or  the  intonations 
of  a violin  player  are  falfe,  it  is'never  f rgotten  or  forgiven. 
Imperfedtion  of  intervals  in  Tinging,  however,  depends  on  the 
chelt  of  the  linger,  and  on  the  ftrength  of  hand  in  the  violin 
player,  more  than  on  the  ear  of  either;  the  mifehief  be- 
ing done  before  the  ear  of  either  is  offended.  The  abbe 
Feytou  jullly  calls  chromatic  paffages  in  which  t»’ie  key  is  fo 
difguifed  as  not  to  be  known,  chromatic  graces  ; very  different 
things  from  chromatic  modulations.  See  in  Plates  of  'Mnfc 
examples  of  modern  chromatic  to  a fundamental  bafe ; of 
contrappuuto  d'oppio  in  genero  chromatico } and  of  Rouffeau’s 
chromatic  fuccefiotis . 

Chromatic,  in  Painting,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the 
colouring.  See  Colour. 

Chromatics,  in  Philofophy,  denote  that  branch  of  the 
fcience  of  optics,  which  ltates  and  explains  the  properties  of 
the  colours  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.  See  the  detail 
under  Colour  and  Refraction. 

CHROME.  Chrome  is  a metallic  fubllance  of  a grey- 
ifii -white  colour,  extremely  brittle,  acidifiable  with  great 
difficulty  by  nitric  acid,  and  then  capable  of  combining  with 
cauftic  potaffi  into  a lemon  yellow  fait.  This  fait  being 
added  to  a folution  of  nitrat  of  lead  occafions  a deep  orange- 
rtd  precipitate  of  eliminated  lead. 

Chrome  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  acid  ftate 
combined  with  lead  and  with  iron. 

Sp.  t.  Chromat  of  Lead.  Red  Lead  Spar,  of  Kirwan, 
The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  aurora  red,  paffmg  into  hya- 
cinth red.  It  occurs  fometimes  diffeminated,  but  molt  com- 
monly cry  llallized,  either  in  rectangular  prifms,  or  in  fix  or 
eight  Tided  prifms.  The  cryltals  are  of  moderate  fize,  ad- 
hering laterally  to  each  other,  and  generally  very  imperfedt 
and  ill  defined ; they  have  a brilliant  external  lultre.  The 
fradture  is  fine-grained  uneven,  paffmg  into  conchoidal  and 
irregularly  lamellar.  It  breaks  into  blunt  edged  indeter- 
minate fragments.  It  is  tranflucent,  paffmg  into  femi-tranf- 
parent,  is  brittle,  eafily  frangible,  and,  when  feraped,  give3 
a yellovvilh  orange-coloured  powder.  Sp.  gr.  6.02. 

Chromat  of  lead,  when  expofed  to  the  blow  pipe,  crackles 
a little,  and  melts  into  a blackilh  flag.  With  borax  it  is, 
in  part,  reduced  to  the  metallic  ftate,  and  communicates  a 
green  colour  to  the  flux.  It  has  been  analyfed  by  Vauque- 
lin  with  the  following  refult  : 

69.96  Oxydoflead 
36.40  Chromic  acid 

100.36 

This  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  gold 
mine  of  Berezof,  to  the  north  of  Ekaterinenburg,  on  the 
ealtern  fide  of  the  Uralian  mountains  : it  is  thinly  dilperfed 
in  a vein  palling  through  gntifu  and  micaceous  fchillus,  ac- 
companied by  quartz,  galena,  and  auriferous  pyrites  : none 
of  the  cry  llallized  varieties  have  been  found  for  fome 
years. 

Sp.  2.  Chromat  of  iron.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is 
greyilh,  or  blackilh  brown  ; it  occurs  in  mafs ; it  pofVeffes 
a flight  degree  of  metallic  lultre  ; its  fradture  is  compact 
uneven,  fometimes  impcrfedtly  lamellar  ; when  pulverized, 
it  is  of  an  afli-coloured  grey.  It  is  hard  enough  to  fcratch- 
glafs,  is  difficultly  frangible,  opaque,  and  gives  an  argilla- 
ceous odour  when  breathed  upon.  Sp.  gr.  4.03. 

It  is  infufible  before  the  blow-pipe  without  addition,  but, 
with  borax,  melts  into  a beautiful  green-coloured  glafs.  It 
contains,  according- to  an  aualyiis  by  V-au  quel  in;  ■ 
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43  Chromic  acid 
35  Oxyd  of  iron 
30  Alumine 
2 Silex 


100 


. Chromat  of  iron  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Siberia  ) it 
has  alfo  been  difcovered  in  France  near  Godin,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yar,  forming  nodules  and  veins  in  Terpentine. 

The  method  of  analysing  the  chromat  of  lead  is  very 
fimple  : Vaucineliu  has  pointed  cut  two  ways,  both  of  which 
we  (hall  mention. 

Take  one  part  of  finely  pulverized  chromat  of  lead,  three 
parts  of  perfedlly  fa tu rated  carbonat  of  potafh,  and  forty 
parts  of  water,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 
As  foon  as  the  fubftances  begin  to  act  on  each  other  a bride 
effervefcence  will  take  place,  the  orange-colour  of  the  lead 
will  change  to  brick  red,  and  finally,  when  the  effervefcence 
has  ceafed,  there  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  a 
powder  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  confiding  of  carbonat  and 
chromat  of  lead,  covered  by  a liquor  of  a bright  golden 
yellow,  which  is  chromat  of  potafh.  The  liquor  being 
poured  off,  and  the  powder  well  wa  filed,  fume  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  is  to  be  poured  on  the  powder  till  it  ceafes  to 
effervefee;  the  cclourlefs  folution,  thus  obtained,  is  mtrat 
of  lead,  while  the  undeccmpofed  refidue  of  chromated  lead 
will  remain  unaltered,  and  is  afterwards  to  be  decompofed  l*y 
afecond  digeltion  with  thrice  its  weight  of  carbonated  potafh. 
The  nitric  folutions  of  lead  being  mixed  together  are  to  be 
decompofed  by  fulphat  of  foda,  and  the  lead  contained  in 
the  ore  is  to  be  eftimated  from  the  fulphat  of  lead  thus  pro- 
cured. The  alkaline  folutions  of  chromated  potafh  are  to 
be  mixed  with  weak  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  any  carbonic 
acid  from  the  undecompofed  carbonat  of  potafh  is  given  out, 
and  the  liquor,  by  fubfequent  evaporation  and  cooling,  de- 
pofits  cryftals  of  chromat  of  potafh  mixed  with  nitre. 

The  other  method  of  decompoling  this  fubftance  is,  to 
digeft  together,  at  a moderate  temperature,  equal  parts  of 
chromat  of  lead  very  finely  pulverized,  ilrong  and  pure  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  water  ; taking  care  to  dir  the  mixture  from 
time  to  time.  The  chromat  of  lead  will  change  to  a white 
colour,  and  will  be  decompofed,  being  converted  for  the  mo  ft 
part  to  muriat  of  lead.  When  the  acid  has  ceafed  to  add, 
the  liquor  mull  be  poured  off,  and  frelh  muriatic  acid,  (di- 
luted as  before  with  water,)  to  the  amount  of  about  one-fourth 
pf  the  former  quantity,  is  to  be  digefted  with  the  refidue, 
till  no  more  orange-coloured  grains  appear  among  the  white 
muriat.  This  liquor  being  added  to  the  former,  together 
with  the  wafhings,  the  whole,  after  being  heated,  is  to 
be  placed  for  a few  days  in  a cool  place,  that  the 
fmall  quantity  of  muriated  lead  that  it  holds  may  be  depo- 
fited  ; when  this  is  removed,  fome  oxyd  of  filver  (precipitated 
irom  its  folution  in  nitric  acid  by  pure  potafli),  is  to  be 
added  very  gradually  till  the  laft  portions  acquire  a red  pur- 
ple colour  ; thus  the  whole  of  the  muriatic  acid  will  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  liquor  will  contain  only  chromic  acid,  which, 
by  fiow  evaporation,  is  depofited  in  fmall  prifmatic  ruby-red 
cryftals. 

The  decompolition  of  chromat  of  iron  is  not  effcdled  by 
any  means  fo  ealily  as  that  of  chromated  lead.  The  aelion 
of  either  muriatic,  or  oxymuriatic  acids  upon  it  is  very  flow 
and  imperfect ; nor  is  a boiling  folution  of  either  pure  or 
carbonated  potafh  attended  with  better  fuccefs.  The  moll 
tffe&ual  way  of  proceeding  is,  to  fufe  in  a platina  crucible 
the  finely  pounded  ore,  with  an  equal  weight  of  cauftic  pot- 
afh ; then  to  feparate  by  water  all  that  is  foluble  in  this 


laiid,  and  treat  the  refidue  with  hot  muriatic  acid.  By  the 
Ifiiternate  ufe  of  thefe  menftrua  fix  or  feven  times  each,  the 
whole  of  the  ore  will  be  taken  up  and  diflolved.  The  mu- 
riatic folution  being  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  then  left  to 
cool,  will  become  gelatinous,  thus  announcing  the  prefence 
of  filex,  which  may  be  feparated  by  drying  the  jelly,  and 
then  digefting  the  refidue  in  boiling  water,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  filex  will  remain  undiffolved  : the  clear  liquor 
being  then  treated  with  ammonia,  the  iron  will  be  obtained 
in  the  ftate  of  oxyd.  The  muriatic  folution  being  thus  ex- 
haufted,  the  alkaline  folution  is  to  -be  carefully  neutralized 
by  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  the  alumine  will  be  precipi- 
tated, and  nothing  will  remain  in  the  liquor  but  chromat  of 
potalh  and  nitre,  from  which  the  chromic  acid  may  be 
obtained  pure,  by  adding  nitrat  of  lead  till  no  further  pre- 
cipitate takes  place,  and  then  treating  the  chromat  of  lead 
thus  formed  with  muriatic  acid,  as  mentioned  above. 

Chromic  acid  is  of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  a pungent 
metallic  tafte  ; it  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  by  gentle  eva- 
poration cryftallizes  in  lengthened  prifms.  Like  other  acids 
it  combines  with  the  falifiable  bafes,  whence  refults  a genu3 
of  compound  falts  called  chromats , the  chief  of  which  we 
{hall  proceed  to  deferibe. 

Chromat  of  barytes  is  formed  by  mixing  together  the 
aqueous  folutions  of  barytes  and  chromic  acid : it  appears 
as  a pale  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  is  fparingly  foluble  in 
water,  and  has  no  perceptible  tafte.  When  heated,  it  gives 
out  oxygen  gas,  and  affumes  a green  colour. 

Chromat  of  lime  is  prepared,  like  the  preceding,  by  add- 
ing the  liquid  acid  to  lime  water;  an  orange  yellow  precipi- 
tate falls  down  ; differing  from  the  chromat  of  barytes  only 
in  being  lefs  foluble,  and  in  a fomewhat  different  order  of 
affinities. 

The  carbonated  alkalies  are  decompofed  with  effervef- 
cence by  chromic  acid,  forming  very  ioluble  and  cryftalliz- 
ablc  falts  of  a lemon  yellow  colour.  Chromat  of  ammonia 
is  deftroyed  by  a red  heat,  the  alkaline  bafe  being  decom- 
pofed, and  deoxygenating  the  acid,  fo  that  only  a green 
oxyd  of  chrome  remains  behind.  The  alkaline  chromats 
are  decompofable  with  abftrailion  of  their  acid  by  barytes, 
lime,  and  ftrontian,  and  with  abftradtion  of  their  bafe  by  the 
mineral  acids ; when  added  to  any'  of  the  foluble  metallic 
falts  a double  decompofition  takes  place,  and  the  chromated 
metal  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a coloured  powder ; 
meremy  gives  a vermilion  red  precipitate,  filver  a carmine 
red,  lead  an  orange  yellow,  tin  3 green,  &c. 

Chromic  acid  appears  to  be  very  ealily  reducible  to  the 
ftate  of  oxyd,  in  which  ftate  it  is  generally  of  a green  colour. 
Thus,  when  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  fir fk 
boils,  and  when  the  moifture  is  evaporated,  a green  pulveru- 
lent infufible  oxyd  remains.  By  fuiion  with  borax  and  glafs 
of  phofphorus,  it  affords  vitreous  globules  of  a bright  eme- 
rald green.  With  tan  it  forms  an  infoluble  yellowiffi  brown 
fiocculent  fediment ; and  with  hydrofulphuret  of  potalh  a 
brownifti  green  one. 

Muriatic  and  chromic  acids,  when  heated  together  in  a 
retort,  occafion  a confiderable  effervefcence  ; part  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  is  converted  into  oxymuriatic,  which  flies  off,  and 
the  chromic  acid  is  changed  into  the  green  oxyd.  Ether  or 
alcohol,  when  heated  for  a few  minutes  with  this  acid,  pro- 
duce on  it  a fimilar  effedl ; as  does  alfo  muriat  of  tin,  and  the 
fame  metal  in  the  reguline  ftate,  alfo  iron,  zinc,  and  mod 
other  metallic  fubftances.  Even  light  will  decompofe  chro- 
mic acid,  for  a paper  wetted  with  it,  and  expofed  for  a few 
days  to  the  fun,  affumes  a permanent  green  colour. 

In  order  to  reduce  chromic  acid  to  a regulus,  it  is  fufficient 
to  heat  it  ftrongly  in  a crucible  lined  with  charcoal ; the  re- 
z fult 
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ftilt  will  be  a brittle,  brilliant,  greyifh  white,  metallic  button, 
amounting  to  about  6j  per  cent,  of  the  acid  employed.  At  a 
high  temperature  it  affumes  the  form  of  feathery  cryftals. 
A fragment  of  this  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  blowpipe, 
firft  tarnifftes,  and  then  acquires  a thin  coating  of  greeniih 
oxyd.  When  finely  pulverized,  and  treated  with  boiling 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxvdated,  though  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  gives  the  acid  a light  bluifh  green  co- 
lour; by  repeated  abftraftions  it  is  at  length  completely 
acidified,  and  then  exhibits  exactly  the  fame  characters  as 
the  native  acid. 

Chrome,  on  account  of  its  fcarcity,  and  the  ffiort  time 
that  it  has  been  known,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any 
life ; it  is  probably,  however,  capable  of  furnifiiing  fome 
fine  pigments  to  the  painter  and  enatneller;  in  particular  it 
will  tinge  glafs  with  a true  emerald  green  ; the  colouring 
matter  of  this  beautiful  gem  having  been  recently  proved  to 
be  this  very  metallic  oxyd. 

CHROMIS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a little  fiffi 
caught  frequently  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  chief  colour  of 
which  isdufky  brown.  Linnceus  defcribesit  after  Artedi  as 
a fparus,  with  the  fecond  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  fetaceous.  See 
Spar  us  chromis. 

CHRONIC  dlfeafe,  in  Medicine,  from  y_fim-,  time,  is  a 
difeafe  which,  from  its  nature,  may  be  of  long  duration.  The 
term  chronic  is  ufed  in  contradiftinftion  to  acute,  which  im- 
plies a Rate  of  violent  and  febrile  aCtion  in  the  conRitution, 
which  muR  neceftarily  foon  terminate,  either  in  recovery 
or  de:  th.  See  Disease. 

Chronic  wealnefis,  a term  employed  by  fome  phyfi- 
cians  in  a vague  and  fomewhat  general  fenfe,  to  denote  a 
variety  of  modifications  of  difeafe,  which  have  often  been 
called  nervous,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  a general 
debility  of  the  conRitution,  and  a failure  in  the  performance 
of  certain  functions,  efpeciallv  that  of  digeflion.  It  includes 
thofe  varieties  which  Dr.  Cullen  included  in  his  genus  of 
dyfpepfia.  and  Sauvages  in  that  of  afihenia,  as  well  as  hypochon- 
driacs, chlorojis,  and  ether  difeafes,  where  the  dvbility  is 
fymptomatic  of  fome  derangement  of  the  Romach  and 
bowels,  or  of  the  ether  vifeera.  The  caufes  and  the  means 
of  cure  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  varieties  of  dyfpepfia 
and  aRhenia.  This  term  is  rejedled  from  the  more  corredt 
medical  vocabulary  of  the  prefent  day.  Wither  on  Chronic 
Weaknefs.  See  Dyspepsia  and  Asthenia. 

CHRONICLE,  CsuioNicoN,  denotes  a hiftory  digefted 
in  order  of  time  ; though  the  term  is  feldom  ufed  but  in 
fpeaking  of  our  old  Englifh  hiftories,  as  Holinlhed’s  Chro- 
nicle, Stow’s  Chronicle, _&c.  See  Annals. 

Chronicle,  Parian.  See  Arundelian  Marbles , and 
Parian  Chronicle. 

Chronicles,  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  are  two  facred 
books  called  by  the  Gieeks  P aralipomena,  Tlyyy'/y-isvoyyyoc, 
becaufe  they  contain  many  fupplemental  relations  omitted 
in  the  other  hiRorical  books.  The  Hebrews,  fays  Dupin, 
(Complete  Hilt,  of  the  Canon,  &c.  p 86.),  make  but  one 
book  of  them,  under  the  title  of  “ Dibre-Haiarnim,”  the 
fayings  or  adtions  of  days  or  years,  i.  e.  journals  or  au.nals  ; 
either  becaufe  the  order  of  t'me  is  more  exadtly  obferved  in 
them,  or  elfe  becaufe  they  wtre  taken  out  of  the  records, 
journals,  or  annals  of  hiRory.  They  are  an  abridgment  of 
facred  hilt ory  fr*m  its  beginning,  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  taken  out  of  the  books  which 
we  have,  and  out  of  other  annals  which  the  author  had  by  him 
in  his  time.  The  defign  of  the  author  was  to  reprelent  to 
the  Jews  the  feries  of  their  hiRory,  which  might  have  been 
obliterated  from  their  memory  during  the  captivity,  and  thus 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  original.  Accordingly,  the 


firfl  book  traces  the  genealogies  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Adam, 
relates  the  death  of  Saul,  and  gives  a brief  account  of  David’s 
reign.  The  ficond  traces  the  progrefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  its  various  revolutions,  its  period  under  Zedekiah, 
and  the  reRoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus, 

It  has  beeii  generally  fuppofed,  that  thefe  books  were 
compiltd  by  Ezra  ; and  that  they  were  written  alter  the 
termination  of  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  and  the  firR  year  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  laR  chapter  of 
the  fecond  book.  Some  paflages  feem  to  have  been  tran- 
feribed  verbatim  from  the  hillories  and  records  that  were 
made  at  the  time  when  the  temple  Rood,  and  when  the  Jews 
were  in  poffeffion  of  Judiea;  and  others  were  probably  in- 
terpolated or  added  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  fatisfjaiftorily  fhewn  (Differtations,  vol.  i.  and  ii. ) that 
feveral  apparent  contradictions  between  the  accounts  in 
Chronicles  and  in  the  books  of  Kings,  with  regard  to  num- 
bers, have  arifen  from  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text  ;. 
which  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  when  we  confider  that 
numeral  letters,  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers,  might  eafily  be 
changed  into  one  anotherby  tranferibers.  See  Characters, 
Hebrew.  Several  words  are  alfo  omitted,  e.  g.  34  in  1 Chron. 
xi.  13,  preferred  in  the  parallel  place  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.;  and 
others  are  interpolated,  c.  g.  two  whole  verfes  at  the  end  of 
Chronicles  ; which  interpolation  is  difeovered  by  means  of 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  has  the  fame 
words,  fully  proving  that  part,  and  a very  abrupt  part,  of 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  fubjoined  to  Chronicles, 
through  the  inadvertence  of  fome  tranferiber.  Thus,  the 
two  verfes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  are  far  from  being 
chronologically  connefted  with  the  preceding,  mention,  and 
merely  mention,  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  They  begin  that 
memorable  decree,  but  leave  it  unfinifhed  ; breaking  oft  in  the 
very  midft  of  a ftntence,  in  a manner  perhaps  unparalleled. 
Tiiofe  two  laft  verfes  have,  probably,  been  added  impro- 
perly. Some  tranferiber,  having  Unified  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles at  verfe  21,  proceeded,  without  leaving  the  ufual  di- 
ftance  between  different  books  to  write  the  book  of  Ezra, 
but,  finding  lus  miftake,  he  broke  off  abruptly ; and  fo 
began  Ezra  at  the  cuftomary  diftance,  without  publiffiing 
his  error,  by  erafing  or  blotting  out  thofe  lines,  which  he 
had  carebfsly  fubjoined  to  Chronicles.  Hence  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  book  of  Ezra  once  followed  that  of  Chro- 
nicles. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a kind  of  compofition,  whofe  nume- 
ral letters,  joined  together,  make  up  fome  date,  or  epocha. 
See  Anagram. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  xfoy°s>  time,  and  yfyyyx,  letter . 

CHRONOLOGICAL,  belonging  to  chronology. 
Chronological  characters,  are  characters  by  which  times  are 
diftinguilhtd.  See  Characters.  Of  thefe  fome  are  natu- 
ral, or  agronomical ; others  are  artificial,  or  hifiorical.  Na- 
tural chronological  characters  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ftars,  as  echpfes,  folftices,  equinoxes,  the  dif- 
ferent afpedts  of  planets,  dec.  Artificial  chronological  charac- 
ters are  thole  which  men  have  eftablifhed,  as  the  folar  cycle, 
the  lunar  cycle,  dec.  Hifiorical  chronological  characters  are 
thofe  which  are  fupported  by  the  teftimonies  of  hiltorians, 
when  they  fix  the  dates  of  certain  events  to  certain  periods. 
We  fay  alio  chronological  tables,  abridgments,  machines,  &c. 
See  Chronometer,  and  Chronological  Table  at  the 
clofe  of  the  next  article. 

CHRONOLOGY,  compounded  of  xjovoj,  time,  and  \o yoey 
difeourfe,  is  the  art  of  meafuting  time  (See  Time),  dilhnguifh- 
ing  its  feveral  conftituent  parts,  fuch  as  centuries  or  ages, 
years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  &c.  ( which  fee  refpec- 
tively,)  by  appropriate  marks  and  characters,  and  of 
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ad j lifting  thefc  parts,  ia  an  orderly  manner,  to  pad  tranf- 
adtions,  by  means  of  xras,  epochas,  cycles,  &c.  (which  fee 
refpe&ively)  to  the  illti  ft  ration  of  hiftory.  See  History. 

Sturmins  divides  chronology  into  five  diftinft  branches; 
viz.  mctnplrfcal,  pbyfical,  political,  hiflori'ca!,  and  ccchjiajlical ; 
according  to  the  various  relations,  or  habitudes,  in  which 
time  is  cor.fidered  ; viz.  as  it  is  in  itfelf ; as  connected  and 
fubjcdted  to  the  affedlions,  ftates,  and  alterations  of  natural 
tilings  ; as  accommodated  to  civil  ufes  ; as  matched  with 
events  that  pafs  in  the  world  ; and  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  celebration  of  Eafter,  which  fee.  The  importance 
and  utility  of  chronology,  as  it  comprehends  the  diftribution 
of  time  into  its  fubordinate  parts,  and  the  arrangement  of 
hiftorical  events  by  means  of  thefe  fcveral  divifions  in  the 
order  according  to  which  they  occurred,  fo  that  their  re- 
fpedtive  dates  may  be  accurately  fixed,  muff  be  univerfally 
acknowledged.  Chronology  has  been,  therefore,  not  unaptly 
denominated  “ one  of  the  eyes  of  hiftory  and  it  alfo 
I'erves  many  interelting  purpofes  in  theology,  and  in  various 
other  departments  of  literature  and  fcience.  As  its  ule  is 
extenlive,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it  is  not  inconfiderable. 
It  derives  neceffary  affiltance  from  altronomy  and  geography, 
and  alfo  from  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  both 
plain  and  fpherical ; and  likewife  from  a ftudious  and 
laboured  application  to  various  fources  of  information,  fup- 
plied  by  the  obfervation  of  cclipfes,  by  the  teftimonies  of 
credible  authors,  and  by  ancient  medals,  coins,  monuments, 
and  inforiptions.  Its  hiftory,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
modern  date,  as  we  (hall  (hew  in  the  fequelof  this  article. 

Chronology,  Cbinefe.  No  nation  has  boafted  more  of 
•its  antiquity  than  the  Chinefe  : but  though  we  allow  them 
to  trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  deluge,  they  have  few, 
if  any,  authentic  records  of  their  hiftory  for  fo  long  a period 
as  five  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra.  This,  how- 
ever, may  probably  be  owing  to  the  general  deftruclion  of 
ancient  remains  by  the  tyrant  Tfin-chi-hoang,in  the  year  213, 
or,  as  foir.e  fay,  246,  before  the  Chriftian  xra.  We 
learn  from  a chronological  table  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  for 
which  we  are  obliged  to  an  illuftrious  Tartar,  who  was  vice- 
roy of  Canton  in  the  year  1724,  and  a Latin  tranflation  of 
which  was  publiftiedat  Rome  in  1770,  that  the  moil  remote 
epocha  of  the  Chinefe  chronology  does  not  furpafs  the  firtl 
year  of  a prince  called  Guei-lie-wang,  who  began  his  reign 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  before  the  vulgar  xra. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  of  the  moll 
approved  hiftorians  of  China,  who  admit  nothing  into  their 
liiftories  previous  to  this  period.  The  Chinefe  in  their  com- 
putation make  life  of  a cycle  of  fixty  years,  called  kiatfe, 
from  the  denomination  given  to  the  firft  year  of  it,  which 
ftrves  as  the  bafis  of  their  whole  chronology.  Every  year  of 
this  cycle  is  marked  with  two  letters,  which  diftinguilh  it 
from  the  others  ; and  all  the  years  of  the  emperors,  for 
above  two  thoufaud  years,  have  names  in  hiftory  common 
to  them  with  the  correfponding  years  of  the  cycle.  Phil. 
I ranf.  abr.  vol.  viii.  part  iv.  p.  14  , See.  According  to  M. 
1'reret,  in  his  Effays,  the  Chineie  date  the  epocha  of  Yao, 
o.ie  of  their  firft  emperors,  about  the  year  2 143,  or  as  others 
ftate-vE  2057,  or  according  to  Du  Halde  2.357  years 
before 'Chrift  ; and  reckon  their  firft  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions, and  tlie  -competition  of  their  famous  calendar,  to  have 
preceded  Yao  a hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  thence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  aftronomical  obfervations  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Chaldxans  coincide.  Accordingly  Mr.  Whifton  (Short 
View  ofthe  Chronology  of  the  Old  T diament)  maintains  that 
the  Chinefe  chronology,  when  rightly  underitood,  isexa&ly 
agreeable  to  that  which  he  has  deduced  from  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  reft-annul.  Later  authors  date  the  rife  and 


progrefs  of  the  feiences  in  China  from  the  grand  dynafLy  of 
Tcheou,  about  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian 
xra,  and  {hew,  that  all  hiftorical  relations  of  events  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Yao  are  fabulous.  Mem.  de  PHiftoire  de3 
Sciences,  &c.  Chinois  ; a work  compiled  by  the  mifiionaries 
of  Pekin,  vol.  i.  Parig,  1776.  See  China. 

Chronology,  Hifhry,  and  Newtonian  principles  of.  Many 
ages  mull  have  elapfed  before  the  mode  of  computing  time, 
or  of  dating  events,  was  brought  into  eltablifhed  life.  The 
mod  ancient  philofophers  and  hiftorians  wrote  in  verfe,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  chronology.  In  the  age  of  Homer, 
a formal  calendar  feems  to  have  been  unknown  ; and  at  that 
early  period  time  was  meafured  by  the  fealons,  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  fucceflive  returns  of 
labour  and  reft  ; but  vve  read  of  no  political  diftribution  of 
time  into  filch  parts,  as  months,  weeks,  or  hours,  fervingthe 
purpofe  of  guides  to  hiftory  or  as  regifters  of  events  ; nor  do 
we  difeover  any  allulions  to  clocks,  dials,  or  clepfydrx. 
Several  centuries  intervened  fcetween  the  Olympic  xra,  and 
the  firft  hiftorians  ; and  feveral  more  elapfed  before  the 
period  in  which  the  firft  chronologers  appeared.  We  find  that 
even  after  the  computation  of  time  commenced,  its  firft 
meafures  were  very  indeterminate.  See  the  fcquel  of  this 
article. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fliewn  that  all  nations,  before  they 
began  to  keep  exact  accounts  of  time,  have  been  prone  to 
advance  their  antiquity.  Thus  Herodotus  informs  us  (lib. 
ii.  c.  43.)  that  the  priefls  of  Egypt  reckoned  from  the  reign 
of  Menes  to  that  of  Sethon,  who  put  Sennacherib  to  flight, 
541  generations  of  men,  as  many  priefts  of  Vulcan,  and  as 
many  kings  of  Egypt  ; and  as  3 generations  were  computed 
to  amount  to  100  years  ; the  whole  interval  Irom  Menes  to 
Sethon  was  eftimated  at  11540  years.  The  Chaldxans  alfo 
boafted  of  their  antiquity  ; for  Callillhenes,  the  difciple  of 
Ariftotle,  fent  aftronomical  obfervations  from  Babylon  to 
Greece,  which  were  faid  to  have  comprehended  an  interval 
of  1905  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; and 
they  farther  boafted,  that  they  had  obferved  the  ftars  473000 
years.  There  were  alfo  others,  who  made  the  kingdoms  of 
Affyria,  Media,  and  Damafcus,  much  older  than  the  truth. 
Someof  the  Greeks,  fays  fir  Ifaac,  called  the  times  before  the 
reign  of  Ogyges  unknown,  becaufe  they  had  no  hiftory  of 
them  ; thole  between  his  flood  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  fabulous,  becaufe  their  hiftory  was  very  much 
blended  with  poetical  fables  ; and  thofe  after  the  beginning 
of  the  olympiads,  hiftorical,  becaufe  their  hiftory  was  free 
from  fuch  fables.  The  fabulous  ages,  however,  wanted  a 
good  chronology ; and  fo  alfo  did  the  hiftorical,  for  the  firft 
60  or  70  olympiads.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chrono- 
logy of  ancient  kingdoms  was  involved  in  the  greateft  un- 
certainty ; and  this  illuftrious  philufopher  has  {hewn,  that 
the  Europeans  in  particular  had  no  chronology  before  the 
Perfian  empire,  which  began  538  years  before  Chrift,  when 
Cyrus  conquered  Darius  the  Mede,  and  that  the  chrono- 
logy  which  they  now  have  of  more  ancient  times  has  been 
fince  framed  by  reafoning  and  conjedkire.  In  the  beginning 
of  that  monarchy,  Acufilaus  made  Phoroneus  as  old  as 
Ogygt*B  and  his  flood;  and  that  flood  1020  years  older 
than  the  firft  olympiad,  or  680  years  more  ancient  than  the 
truth  ; and  in  order  to  warrant  this  computation,  his  fol- 
lowers have  increafed  the  reigns  of  kings  both  in  number 
and  duration.  The  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  are  full  of 
fables,  becaufe  their  writings  were  compofed  only  in  verfe. 
The  ancient  philofophers,  as  Orpheus,  Heiiod,  Parmenides, 
Xenophanes,  Empedocles,  and  Thales,  anciently  delivered 
their  opinions  jn  verfe,  but  this  mode  was  afterwards  difeon- 
tinued.  Plutarch  farther  informs  us,  (Oper.  tom.  ii.  p.  402.) 
I that 
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that  Ariftarchus,  Timocbaris,  Arltlillus,  and  Hipparchus, 
described  aftronomy  in  profe,  without  rendering  it  the  more 
contemptible,  after  Eudoxus,  Hefiod,  and  Thales  had 
written  concerning  it  in  verfe.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hilt.  1.  vii.  c.  36.)  that  Pherecydes  Syrius  taught  to  com- 
pote difcourfes  in  profe  in  the  159th  olympiad,  or  the 
reign  of  Cyrus ; and  Cadmus  Milelius  to  write  hiftory. 
In  another  place  (1.  v.  c.  29.)  he  fays,  that  Cadmus 
Milelius,  who  fiouriflud  at  a period  fomewhat. earlier  than 
the  Perfian  monarchy,  was  the  firll  who  wrote  in  profe. 
Jofephus  (Cont.  Apion.)  informs  us,  that  Cadmus  Milelius 
and  Acuiilaus,  the  oldell  hiltorians  among  the  Greeks, 
flourilhed  a little  before  the  expedition  of  the  Perfians 
againlt  the  Greeks ; and  Suidas  fays  of  Acuiilaus,  not  only 
that  he  was  a moll  ancient  hiltorian,  but  that  he  wrote 
genealogies  out  of  tables  of  brafs,  found  in  a corner  of  his 
father’s  houfe.  Pherecydes,  already  mentioned,  wrote  of 
the  antiquities  and  ancient  genealogies  of  the  Athenians,  in 
ten  books,  and  was  one  of  the  firll  and  bell  of  the  European 
■writers  of  this  kind,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of 
“ Genealogus  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  (1.  i.  c.  13.) 
tfteems  him  to  be  lecond  to  none  of  the  genealogcrs.  Epi- 
menidcs,  the  hiltorian  or  genealoger,  who  was  a different 
perfon  from  the  Cretan  philofopher  of  the  fame  name, 
wrote  of  the  ancient  genealogies  ; and  Hellanicus,  who  was 
12  years  older  than  Herodotus,  digefted  his  hiftory  by  the 
ages,  or  fuccefiions  of  the  prieftelfes  of  Juno  Argiva. 
Others  digefted  theirs  by  the  archons  of  Athens,  or  kings  of 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

Ephorus,  the  dtfciple  of  Ifocrates,  digefted  his  records 
by  generations.  Accordingly  Polybius  is  of  opinion,  (lib. 
v.  §■  33-)  that  this  hiltorian  of  Cumx  was  the  firit  who  at- 
tempted to  reduce  chronology  into  a regular  fcience,  under 
the  form  of  an  univerfal  hiftory  ; and  we  know  that  he  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  about  350  years 
before  Chrill.  He  began  with  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidx  into  Peloponnefus,  and  ended  his  chronological  hif- 
tory with  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  in  the  20th  year  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  is,  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  Perfian  empire.  We  may  obferve,  how- 
ever, that  the  Arundelian  marbles  (which  fee),  compofed 
60  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  take  no 
notice  of  olymp:ads,  and  reckon  backwards  from  the  then 
prefent  time  by  years  ; and  that  in  the  hiftories  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides,  the  dates  of  events  are  not  afeettained 
by  any  fixed  epochs  ; nor  were  the  olympiads  applied  to  this 
purpofe  at  fo  early  a period.  Timxus  of  Sicily,  who  flou- 
rilhed in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century  before  Chrift,  or  in  the  129th  olym- 
piad, was  the  firll  who  attempted  to  eftablilh  an  cera,  by 
comparing  the  dates  of  the  olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings, 
the  archons  of  Athens,  ar.d  the  priefteffes  of  Juno,  and  adapt* 
ing  them  to  one  another,  according  to  the  bell  of  his  judg- 
ment.. Where  he  left  rff  Polybius  began,  and  continued  the 
hiftory.  Before  this  time  nothing  fatisfailory  on  the  fubjeil 
of  chronology  feems  to  have  appeared;  and  the  true  reafon 
is  obvious,  beeaufe  before  the  cenqiielts  of  Alexander,  the 
Greeks  had  very  fcanty  materials  for  fuch  a work;  as  their 
knowledge  was  confined  to  a very  narrow  trail  of  country, 
and  to  the  annals  of  a very  Ihort  period  of  time.  Their  tra- 
vellers could  not  eafily  impart'  the  hillorical  memoirs  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pafled,  as  they  wanted 
the  necefTary  advantages  for  this  purpofe;  fuch  were  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  a 
free  accefs  to  all  their  principal  records,  and  a perfeverance 
in  fuch  laborious  refearches  for  feveral  years.  But  general 
wars,  notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  difallrous  calamities 


that  attended  them,  afforded  opportunities  for  obferving  the 
fituation,  nature,  and  improvements,  of  other  countries  ( 
and  thus  the  progrefs  and  circulation  both  of  learning  2nd 
of  other  uftful  arts  were  the  more  eafily  propagated  into  dif- 
ferent countries.  Strabo  informs  us  (Geog.  lib.  i.)  that 
the  Greeks  derived  great  advantages,  even  in  their  know- 
ledge of  geography,  from  the  conquells  of  Alexander  ; for 
by  his  means  they  became  more  perfcitly  acquainted  with 
the  larger  trails  of  Alia,  and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  liver  Iller  ; and  he'might  have  added  the  whole 
extent  of  Egypt;  fo  that,  at  the  fame  time,  they  obtained 
the  full  pofitliion  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  two  great 
fountains  of  ancient  learning.  The  Romans,  fays  Strabo,  in 
like  manner  diftufed  the  fame  light  over  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe,  up  to  tjie  river  Elbe,  which  divided  Germany  into 
two  parts  ; and  they  went  beyond  the  liter  even  to  the  Ty- 
ra  ; and  as  for  the  countries  round  the  lake  Mxotis,  and  the 
fea  coall  to  Colchis,  they  were  undifeovered  till  the  days  of 
Mithridates  firnamed  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus ; and  the 
Parthian  empire  made  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  and  the  Scythians 
that  lived  beyond  them,  to  be  better  known.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  no  general  hiftory  could 
be  properly  compofed,  till  the  geography  of  thefe  countries 
was  fufficiently  known,  in  order  to  deferibe  the  ftrength  of 
each  particular  kingdom,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
progrefs  of  its  armies,  or  the  provinces  that  might  be  loft  or 
acquired  in  its  quarrels  with  other  kingdoms.  But' when- 
ever the  accefs  to  all  thefe  countries  was  laid  open  by  the 
conquells  of  Alexander  ; when  fo  many  new  kingdoms  were 
eftablifhed  under  the  Macedonian  government,  into  which 
the  citizens  of  all  the  Greek  Hates  were  freely  admitted  ; 
when  it  extended  the  Greek  tongue,  as  an  univerfal  lan- 
guage, over  Afia  and  Egypt ; it  gave  the  molt  favourable 
opportunity  to  feveral  eminent  men  to  write  the  hiftories  of 
different  nations.  Berofus  compiled  the  hillory  of  Chaldaa, 
from  the  records  of  Babylon  j and  Manetho  that  of1  Egypt* 
from  the  records  of  Memphis  and  of  Thebes-}-  and  the 
Arundelian  marbles  gave  a complete  feries  of  the  annals  of 
Greece  from  their  earliell  times ; all  of  which  were  com- 
pofed in  that  age,  by  contemporary  writers.  And  when  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  great  library  of  Alexandria  was  firll 
formed  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  into  which  the  writ- 
ings of  all  nations  were  collefted ; we  may  well  conclude 
from  this  induction  of  particulars,  that  it  was  at  this  period, 
and  not  before,  that  chronology  became  a fcience.  More- 
over,  if  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  world  at  this  timea 
we  (hall  be  confirmed  in  the  fame  opinion.  For,  till  there 
was  a colleition  of  proper  mateiials  brought  together,  fuch 
a3  the  manuferipts  of  all  nations  mull  contain,  it  was  im* 
poffible  to  feparate  the  truth  of  hiftory  from  the  rnbbifn  of 
fable;  becanfe  fails  are  only  to  be  canvaffed  from  a multi* 
tude  of  circumflances,  which  combine  together  to  give  light 
to  each  other,  while  the  cotemporary  hiftory  of  one  coun- 
try correfponds  to  the  cotemporary  Hate  of  another.  As 
a library  was  neceffary  to  furnilh  the  materials  for  this  pur- 
pofe, we  accordingly,  find  that  the  firll  “ great  father 
of!  chronology”  was  Eratofthenes,  appointed  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,.  the  librarian  of  Alexandria,  who  flourifhed 
about  too  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  had  accefs  to  that  invaluable  treafure  of  learning.  The 
poffeffion.  of  fuch  a multitude  of  hillorical  memoirs  both 
prompted  and  enabled  him  to  determine  the  dates  of  many 
remote  fails.  Arid'  we  are  informed  by  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus  (lib.  i.  §,  46.)  that  in  the  execution  of  this  work, 
he  had  laid  down  to  himfelf  certain  “ chronological’ canons,” 
which  that  great  writer  declares  he  found  to  be  accurate 
and  uncomipted;  having  examined  them,  in  a treatife 

written ■ 
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written  upon  that  fubjedl,  which,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned 
world,  has  been  irrecoverably  loll.  The  chronographic 
canons,  or  general  principles  of  the  chronology  of  Eratofthe- 
nes,  are  found  in  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (p. 
145) ; an^  they  are  as  follow  : 

Years. 


From  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  - - - - 80 

From  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  Ionia  - - - - 60 

From  the  fettlement  of  Ionia  to  the  guardianfhip 
of  Lycurgus  ....  159 

From  the  guardian  (hip  of  Lycurgus  to  the  year 

next  preceding  the  1 il  olympiad  - - 108 

From  that  year  to  the  invaiion  of  Xerxes  - 297 

From  the  invafion  of  Xerxes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war  - - - 48 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  war  - 27 

From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Leudlra  - - - _34 

From  the  battle  of  Leuftra  to  the  death  of  Philip  35 
From  the  death  of  Philip  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander - - - ' - 12 


Thefe  numbers  are  fortunately  confirmed  by  a paffage  of 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffcnfis  (p.  60)  ; from  which  we  learn, 
that  the  432d  year  from  the  taking  of  Troy  was,  according 
to  the  canons  of  Eratofthenes,  the  ill  of  the  7th  olympiad; 
which  agrees  with  the  Clementine  numbers.  Eratolthenes 
was  fucceeded  by  Apollodorus,  the  difciple  of  Panuetius,  the 
ftoic  philofopher,  who  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Phyfcon.  The  following  circumllances  may  lead  us  to  pre- 
fume, that  in  his  fyllem  of  chronology,  he  followed  Era- 
toilhenes-  They  both  agreed  concerning  the  interval,  that 
elapfed  between  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae,  both  making  it  80  years.  They  alfo  agreed 
concerning  the  age  of  Homer,  and  likewife  concerning  the 
age  of  Lycurgus  ; and  they  purfued  the  fame  method  in  de- 
termining it.  Apollodorus  adopted  Eratollhenes’s  lift  of 
the  kings  of  Tbebais.  Eratollhenes  and  Apollodorus  have 
been  followed  by  all  fucceeding  chronolngers.  Nev.ertlielefs, 
after  all  the  improvements  made  in  chronological  computation 
by  the  writers  above-mentioned,  chronology  was  Hill,  in  a very 
confiderable  degree,  uncertain  ; and  that  it  was  reputed 
doubtful  by  the  Greeks  of  thofe  times  is  evident  from  feve- 
ral  paiTages  in  the  beginning  of  Plutarch’s  life  of  Lycurgus, 
and  alfo  in  his  life  ot  Solon,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

As  Cambyfes  deltroyed  all  the  records  of  Egypt,  imper- 
fect and  dubious  as  they  were,  we  have  no  account  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  can  be  depended  upon  before  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  derive  all  that  is 
known  of  them,  and  that  was  not  before  the  time  of  Pfam- 
metichus,  whofe  reign  began  in  the  year  660  B.  C.  Of 
this  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  who,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
Grecians  who  had  aided  in  fetting  Pfammetichus  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  fays,  that  the  Ionians  and  Carians  conti- 
nued for  a long  time  to  inhabit  thofe  parts  which  lay  near 
tlie  fea,  below  the  city  of  Buballis,  on  the  Pelufiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  till  in  fucceeding  times  Annafis,  king  of  Egypt, 
caufed  them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  ftttle  at  Mem- 
phis, to  defend  him  again!!  the  Egyptians.  But  from  the 
time  of  their  eltablilhmcnt,  he  fays,  they  had  fo  conlfant  a 
■ communication  with  the  Greeks,  that  one  may  juilly  fay  we 
know  all  things  that  pafftd  in  Egypt  from  the  reign  of  Plam- 
metichus  to  our  age. 

The  chronology  of  the  Latins  was  ftill  jnore  uncertain 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  &c.  Plutarch  (in  Romulo  et 
Numa),  and  Strvius  (in  .ZEntid.  vii.  v.  678.)  reprefent  the 
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originals  of  Rome  as  attended  with  great  uncertainties;  nof« 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider  that  the  old  records 
of  the  Latins,  or  at  leal!  a confiderable  part  of  them,  were 
burned  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year  390  B.C.,  or  120  years 
after  the  regifuge,  in  509  B.  C.,  and  64  years  before  the. 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  454  B.  C.  Quintus  Fa- 
bins  Piftor,  the  oldeft  hiftorian  of  the  Latins,  lived  100 
years  later  than  Alexander,  and  took  almoll  every  thing!- 
from  Diocles  Preparethius,  a Greek.  At  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their  technical  chronology, 
there  were  among  them  great  difputes  about  the  antiquity 
of  Rome.  (See  Epocha  and  Rome.) 

The  chronologers  of  Galha,  Spain,  Germany,  Scythia, - 
Sweden,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  are  of  a ftiil  later  date  ; for 
Scythia,  beyond  the  Danube,  had  no  letters,  till  Ulpliila-, 
its  bilhop,  introduced  them,  about  600  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; and  Germany  had  none  till  it  re- 
ceived them  from  the  wellern  empire  of  the  Latins,  above 
700  years  after  the  death  of  that  king.  The  Huns  had  none 
in  the  day's  of  Procopius,  who  flourifhed  850  years  after  the 
death  of  that  king  ; and  Sweden  and  Norway  received  them 
at  a ftill  later  period.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  things, 
faid  to  be  done  above  one  or  two  hundred  years  before  the 
ufe  of  letters,  are  of  little  credit. 

After  a general  account  of  the  defeats  and  obfeurity  of 
the  ancient  chronology,  fir  Ifaac  obferves,  that,  though  many 
of  the  ancients  computed  by  generations  and  fucceffions,  yet 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  reckoned  the  reigns  of 
kings  equal  to  generations  of  men,  and  three  of  them  to  a 
hundred,  and  fometimes  to  a hundred  and  twenty  years  ; and 
this  w as  the  foundation  of  their  technical  chronology.  He' 
then  proceeds  to  evince,  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
and  a detail  of  hiftorical  fafts,  the  difference  between  reigns 
and  generations  ; and  that,  though  the  latter,  from  father  to 
fon,  may  at  an  average  be  reckoned  about  thirty-three  years, 
or  three  of  them  equal  to  a hundred  years,  yet  when  they 
are  taken  by  the  eldeft  foils,  three  of  them  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  more  than  about  feventy-five  or  eighty  years  ; and 
the  reigns  of  kings  are  ftill  fhorter,  fo  that  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  may  be  allowed  a juft  medium.  He  then 
fixes  on  four  remarkable  periods,  viz.  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidse  into  Peloponntfus,  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Ar- 
gonau'ic  expedition,  and  the  return  of  Sefoftris  into  Egypt, 
after  his  wars  in  Thrace  ; and  fettles  the  epocha  of  each  by 
the  true  value  of  a generation.  We  fiiall  confine  ourfelves 
at  prefeni  to  his  eftiinate  of  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. Having  fixed  the  return  of  the  Heraciiace  to  about 
the  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
and  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  to  about  the  feventy-fixth  year 
after  the  fame  period  (fee  Heraclidae  and  Troy),  he  ob- 
ferves, that  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of  Hyllus, 
the  father  of  CleoJus,  the  father  of  Ariftomachus,  the  father 
■of  Arillodemus,  who  conducted  the  Heraclidae  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  ; fo  that  their  return  was  four  generations,  reckoning 
by  the  chief  of  the  family,  later  than  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, which  therefore  happened  about  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
another  argument.  aEfculapius  and  Plercnles  were  Argo- 
nauts. Hippocrates  was  the  eighteenth  inclufively  from  the 
former  by  t tie  father’s  fide,  and  the  nineteenth  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  mother’s  fide  ; allowing  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  to  a generation,  the  feventeen  intervals  by  the  father, 
and  the  eighteen  intervals  by  the  mother,  will,  at  a medium, 
give  five  hundred  and  feven  years;  and  thefe,  reckoning 
back  from  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  or 
four  hundred  and  thirty-firft  year  before  Chnft,  when  Hip- 
pocrates began  to  flouriCh,  will  place  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  forty-third  year  after  Solomon’s  death,  or  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  feven  years  before  Chrift. 

If  vve  date  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war 
in  the  2d  year  of  the  S/th  olympiad,  and  count  back  507 
years,  we  (hall  come  to  the  i6ed  before  the  olympiads, 
which  is  about  the  37th  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  afcertains  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  feveral  other  principal  events  in  the  Grecian  hiltory,  by 
fuch  a variety  of  independent  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fame 
and  different  mediums,  all  fo  agreeable  to  the  prefent  courfe 
of  nature,  that  it  feems  impoffible  for  a perfon  who  pays  a 
fufficient  regard  to  it  not  to  be  determined  by  them.  It  is 
furprifing,  indeed,  that  the  manifed  inconfiltencies  of  the 
commonly  received  chronology  with  the  courfe  of  nature, 
fhould  not  have  prevented  the  eftablifliment  of  it ; and  it  is 
abfolutely  unaccountable,  but  upon  the  difpofition  which 
all  men  have  difeovered,  to  admit  any  hvpothefis  which 
tends  to  give  dignity  to  their  nations  and  famdies,  by  add- 
ing to  the  antiquity  of  them.  But  mull  it  not  be  a more  unac- 
countable attachment  to  edablifhed  hypothecs,  which  can  in- 
duce any  perfon  of  the  prefent  age,  after  thefe  inconlillencies 
have  been  fo  clearly  pointed  out,  dill  to  adhere  to  a chrono- 
logy,  which,  in  thofe  turbulent  unfettled  times,  fuppofes 
kings  to  have  reigned  one  with  another  in  fome  fucceffions 
33,  in  fome  38,  in  fome  40,  in  fome  42,  in  fome  44,  and  in 
fome  46  years  a piece  ; and  which  generally  allows  about  60 
years  to  a generation,  and  in  one  inftance  85  ? 

With  refpeft  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
Mr.  Hooke  has  (hewn,  by  feveral  independent  arguments, 
deduced  from  the  connexion  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
reigns,  that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with  ano- 
ther 19  or  20  years,  makes  a more  confident  feries  of  facts, 
than  to  imagine  them  to  have  reigned  35  years  a-piece,  which 
is  the  common  hypothecs. 

The  chief  inconveniencies  attending  the  old  chronology  in 
the  Roman  hidory  are,  that  it  fuppofes  an  interval  of  63 
years  of  peace  in  that  redlefs  nation  before  the  acctflion  of 
Tullus  Hodilius.  It  makes  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  fo 
long  in  proportion  to  the  few  cenfufes,  which  (according  to 
the  molt  authentic  records)  were  taken  in  his  reign,  as  would 
argue  a mod  unaccountable  negleft  of  his  own  favourite  in- 
ditution.  It  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dido  not  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  TEneas,  orNuraa  with  Pytha- 
goras, as  well  as  Solon  with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hidory  ; 
all  which  have  the.  unanimous  voice  of  all  tradition  in  their 
favour,  and  what  Dionyfnis  Halicarn  attends,  Livy,  and 
Plutarch,  exprefs  their  extreme  unsvillingnefs  to  give  up,  but 
that  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  a regard  to  a chronology 
which  in  their  times  was  unquedioned.  Indeed,  the  congrefs 
of  Solon  and  Croefus  Plutarch  expreffes  his  determination 
not  to  give  up,  notwithdanding  his  general  attachment  to 
a theory  which  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  fallacy  of 
which  he  did  not  expect.  To  this  purpofc  he  fays,  ‘ The 
congrefs  of  Solon  with  Crcefus  fome  think  they  cl  .'.confute 
by  chronology.  But  a hidory  fo  illudrious,  verified  by  fo 
many  witneffes,  and,  which  is  more,  fo  agreeable  to  the 
manners  o-f  Solon,  and  worthy  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  wifdorn,  I cannot  perfuadr  myfelf  to  rejeft  be- 
caufe  of  fome  chronological  canons,  as  they  call  them  ; which 
100  authors  correfting  have  not  been  able  to  conditute  any 
thing  certain,  and  have  not  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
felves  about  repugnances.” 

If  the  number  of  kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to 
thofe  who  reigned  at  Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have 
reigned  19  or  20  years  a-piece,  they  will  place  the  coming 
of  ./Eneas  into  Italy,  and  the  fiege  of  Troy,  exa&ly  at  the 
Vol.  VII. 


time  in  which  arguments  drawn  from  generations  and  fuccpf- 
fions  in  Greece,  a3  well  as  adronomical  calculations  (as  vve 
diall  (hew  in  the  fequel),  place  that  event,  which  is  a recipro- 
cal confirmation  of  the  jud  correction  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  chronology.  For  from  Latinus  to  Numitor  are  16 
kings,  who  reigned  at  Alba  ; Romulus  was  contemporary- 
with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionyfius  and  other  hidcrians 
reckon  6 kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
fuls.  Now  thefe  22  reigns,  at  about  iS  years  to  a reign 
one  with  another  (for  many  of  thefe  kings  were  (lain),  took 
up  396  years,  which,  counted  back  from  the  confulfhip  of 
J.  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pophcola,  the  two  fird  confuls,  place 
the  Trojan  war  7S  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  See 
Troy. 

This  computation  likewife  agrees,  as  Sir  Ifaac  lias  (hewn, 
with  what  Apoian,  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Pun:c  Wars,  relates, 
out  of  the  archives  of  Carthage,  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  viz.  that  Carthage  (food  yco  years.  This  is 
a round  number,  but  Soiinus  adds  the  odd  years  when  he 
fays,  “ Carthago  pod  annos  737  quam  fuerat  ext-udta  exci- 
ditur,”  which  places  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  about 
76  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  See  Carthage.  It 
likewife  agrees  with  the  Arundeiian  marbles,  which  fay  that 
Teucer  came  to  Cyprus  7 years  after  the  dedruftion  of 
Troy,  and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days  of  D.do.  It  is  in- 
deed an  argument  very  much  in  favour  of  Newton’s  compu- 
tations, that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  all  the  mod  ancient 
monuments , the  molt  corrcCt  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  the 
oldeji  hiflorians  ; particularly  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
who  wrote  before  chronology  was  corrupted  by  the  vanity 
of  their  nation,  or  the  abfurd  fydems  of  later  hillorians. 
Moreover,  it  conduces  very  much  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Oid  Ttdament  hidory,  that  the  courles  of  generations  and 
defeents  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  thole  in  the 
fabulous  period  of  the  Grecian  hidory,  fall  within  the  fame 
intervals  of  time  with  thofe  which  have  been  meafured  fince 
hidory  has  been  authentic.  Confequently,  it  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Newton’s  corredlion  of  the  ancient 
Greek  chronology,  that  it  brings  the  courfes  of  generations 
and  fucceffions  in  the  one  to  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the 
other.  Befides,  in  feveral  other  refpedls  it  brings  them  to  a 
greater  harmony  than  can  be  attained  on  any  other  princi- 
ples ; and,  in  particular,  it  places  the  expedition  of  Sefoltris 
(probably  the  fame  perfon  with  Sefac)  at  the  precife  time  in 
which  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Sesostris. 

The  other  kind  of  reafoning,  by  which  Sir  Ifaac  endea- 
vours to  edabhfh  the  epocha  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
is  purely  adronomical.  Tne  fphere  was  formed  by  Chiron 
and  Mufaeus  at  the  time,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  as  feveral  of  the  aderifms,  mentioned  by  Aratus, 
and  referring  to  this  event,  plainly  (hew  ■ and  at  this  time  (as 
feveral  ancient  writers  teliify)  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
equinoxes  and  folllices  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
(lellations  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Chclx,  and  Capricorn.  Our 
author  ellablifhes  this  point  by  a conllderation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  calendar,  which  confided  of  1 2 lunar  months,  and 
each  month  of  30  days,  and  which  required  an  intcrcalarv 
month.  Of  courfe  this  lunifolar  year,  with  the  intercalary 
month,  began  fometimes  a week  or  a fortnight  before  or  al- 
ter the  equinox  or  foldice  ; and  hence  the  fird  adronomers 
were  led  to  the  above-mentioned  difpofition  of  the  equinoxes 
and  folfcices  ; and  that  this  was  really  the  cafe,  is  confirmed 
by  the  teftimonies  of  Eudoxus,  Aratus,  and  Hipparchus. 
On  thefe  principles,  Sir  Ifaae  proceeds  to  argue  in  this  man- 
ner. In  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  the  dar  called  the  Prima 
Arietis  was  in  28°  51'  with  north  latitude  70  8'  78"; 
and  the  (tar  called  the  Ultima  rauda  Arietis  was  in  b 1 y°  3' 
5 F 4a" 
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4.?"  with  north  latitude  2°  34'  5"  5 consequently  the  equi- 
noftial  colure  at  this  time  cut  the  ecliptic  in  & 6°  44',  or 
by  the  calculations  of  bilhop  Horfley  in  d 6°  5°’  2°’h  anc^ 
by  this  reckoning  the  equinox  was  then  gone  back  (accord- 
ing to  Newton)  36°  44',  and  according  to  his  editor 
Horfley  36°  50'  20",  fince  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Bnt 
it  recedes  <50"  in  a year,  or  i°  in  feventy-two  years,  and  con- 
fequently  36°  44'  in  264)  years;  which 'counted  backward 
from  the  beginning  of  id  go,  will  place  this  expedition  about 
twenty-live  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  According 
to  Horfley’s  calculations  the  equinofiial  points  recede  36° 
30'  in  2642  years.  From  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  i.  e.  of 
the  Julian  period  6402,  count  back  2642,  and  you  come  to 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3760,  the  22d  from  Solomon’s 
death,  according  to  Petavius.  But,  as  there  is  no  neceffity 
for  allowing  that  the  middle  of  the  conftellations,  according 
to  the  general  account  of  the  ancients,  fhould  Ire  precifely  the 
middle  between  the prima  Arietis,  and  ultima  Cauda,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  proceeds  to  examine  what  were  th.ofe  liars,  through 
which  Eudoxus  made  the  colures  to  pafs  in  the  primitive 
fphere,  and  in  this  way  to  fix  the  polition  of  the  cardinal 
points.  From  the  mean  of  five  places  he  finds,  that  the 
great  circle,  which  in  the  primitive  fphere,  defcribed  by  Eu- 
doxus, or  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  was 
the  equinoctial  colure,  did,  in  the  end  of  1689,  cut  the 
ecliptic  in  b 6°  29'  15"  ; or  according  to  the  calculations 
of  bifhop  Horfley,  in  b 6°  30'  05",  and  according  to  Ra- 
per’s  copy  of  Newton’s  chronology,  b 6°  30'  17",  written 
by  his  own  hand  in  the  margin.  Fie  likewife,  in  the  fame 
manner,  determines  the  mean  place  of  the  folftitial  colure 
to  be  Si  6°  28' 46",  or,  as  Horfley  ftates  it,  Si  6°  28'  48" ; 
and  as  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the  other,  concludes  that  it 
is  rightly  drawn.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  cardinal  points, 
in  the  interval  between  that  expedition,  and  the  year  1689, 
have  receded  from  thefe  colures  j fign  6°  and  29' ; which,  al- 
lowing feventy-two  years  to  a degree,  amounts  to  2627  years ; 
and  thefe  counted  backwards,  as  above,  will  place  the  Argon- 
autic expedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, or  about  37  years  after  this  event,  as  placed  by  Petavius. 

The  principles  ori  which  the  preceding  calculation  is 
founded  are  thefe  : Let  pc  ( Plate  III  Afironomy , fig.  22.) 

be  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  «y»  being  the  equinoctial  point  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1689.  Let  the  point  P be  the  place  of 
the  firft  ftar  in  Aries  (y  of  Bayer)  and  C the  place  of  the 


laftin  the  tail  (r  of  Baye’J.  Imagine  a great  circle  of  the 
fphere  drawn  through  P and  O ; and  bifcCt  the  arc  PC 
in  H.  Then  is  H the  middle  point  between  . P and  C, 
through  which  the  equinoctial  colure  of  the  primit  ve  fphere 
paffed.  Therefore  through  FI  draw  a great  circle  H A, 
which  may  make  an  angle  of  60°  30'  with  the  ecliptic,  the 
acute  angle  looking  eallward.  Then  FI  A will  be  the  equi- 
noctial colure  of  the  primitive  fphere,  and  A the  equinoctial 
point  of  that  fphere. 

To  find  the  diffarce  of  A from  op,  the  equinoftial  point 
of  the  fphere  of  1690  ; find  IT  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ; and 
through  P,  C,  and  H,  draw  circles  of  lat.tude,  nP,  IT  C, 
II  H,  meeting  the  ecliptic  in  the  points  p , c , and  h : and 
from  P and  H draw  arcs  of  great  circles,  P B and  FI  D, 
perpendicular  to  IT  Cc.  Now  the  arcs  opp>  Tfi  are  given  ; 
being  the  given  longitudes  of  the  liars  P and  C at  the  end 
of  the  year  1689.  Therefore  pc,  the  difference  of  thefe 
arcs,  is  given,  and  the  angle/;  IT  c,  which  is  meafurtd  by 
that  given  arc  pc.  But  the  arc  II  P is  given,  being  the 
complement  of  the  given  latitude  P p.  Confequently  in  the 
right-angled  Ipherical  triangle,  PBn,  the  hypothenufe  PIT 
is  given,  and  the  angle  PliB.  Therefore  both  the  legs, 
P B,  n B,  will  be  given  by  trigonometry.  But  II B being 
given  ; fince  II C is  alfo  given,  being  the  complement  of 
the  given  latitude  Cc;  their  difference,  B C,  is  given. 
Therefore  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle,  P B C,  the 
two  legs,  PB  and  B C,  are  given.  Confequently  the  hy- 
pothenufe PC,  and  the  angle  PC  B will  he  given  by  trigo- 
nometry. But  PC  being  given,  its  half,  H C,  will  be  given. 
Therefore,  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle,  FI  D C,  the 
hypothenufe  CH  being  given  with  the  angle  HCD  ; the 
legs  HD,  DC,  will  be  given  by  trigonometry.  But  D C 
being  given,  fince  IT  C is  alfo  given,  their  difference,  II  D, 
is  given.  And  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle,  n D H, 
the  two  Tides  n D,  D H,  being  given,  the  angle  DnH  and 
the  hypothenufe  nH  will  be  given  bv  trigonometry.  But 
nH  being  given,  its  complement,  H5,  which  is  the  lati- 
tude of  the  point,  H,  is  given.  And  in  the  right-angled 
fpherical  triangle  H h A,  the  fide  H h being  given  with  the 
angle  H Al:  ; the  fide  h A,  will  be  given  by  trigonome- 
try. But  the  arc  h c is  given,  being  the  meature  of  the 
given  angle  DnH.  Therefore  the  arc  cA,  the  fum  of  ch 
and  h A,  is  given.  But  opc  is  given  ; confequently  <pA  ta 
given.  Q^E.I. 


Given  *p  p — 28°  51’ 


co 

T c = 49  03  42 

Yp  = 7 8 58 

Cc  — 2 34  5 


Computation . 

J confequently  pc 


confequently  Up 
confequently  lie 


Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  nBP,  Tf.p 

Pll  B 

Therefore  the  legs  P B : 

ITB 

But  n C : 

Therefore  B C : 

Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  PB  C,  P B 

BC 

Therefore  PC  B 
And  PC  : 

Therefore  HC  = § PC  ; 


20°  12'  42" 
82  51  02 

87  25  55 

82°  51'  02" 
20  12  42 

20  2 52 

82  23  12 

87  25  55 
5 02  43 

: 20°  2’  72" 

5 2 43 

76  27  00 

20  38  51 

lO  19  2$l 


Hence, 
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Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  H D C, 

HC  = io° 

19' 

25" 

And 

HCD  = 76 

27 

00 

Therefore 

HD  = 10 

1 

59 

And 

CD  = 2 

26 

37 

But 

nC  = 87 

25 

55 

Therefore 

nD  = 84 

59 

18 

Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  n D H, 

n D = 84 

59 

18 

And 

HD  = to 

1 

59 

Therefore 

DnH  = 10 

4 

17  = he 

And 

nH  = 83 

3 

55 

Therefore 

HZ’  = 4 

56 

5 

Hence,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  H h A, 

HZ’  = 4 

56 

5 

And 

I-I  A h - 66 

30 

00 

Therefore 

h A = 2 

9 

/ 

But 

ch  — 10 

4 

15 

Therefore 

cA  = 12 

id 

22 

But 

Tc  = 49 

3 

42 

Therefore 

V A = 36 

50 

20 

34" 

25 

1 6 

co 

39 


It  fhould  be  obferved,  fays  birtaop  Horflev,  that  in  finding 
the  place  of  the  equinoctial  colure  of  the  primitive  fphere  on 
the  fphere  of  1690  ; the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  on  the  pri- 
mitive fphere,  has  been  fuppoied  to  be  juft  230  30',  and  the 
complement  of  the  obliquity  66°  30';  and  computing  from 
thefe  elements,  we  have  found  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
primitive  fphere  of  the  Greeks  was  2627  years  older  than  the 
fphere  of  1690.  But  at  that  diftance  of  time,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1690,  Dr.  Horfley  finds,  by 
Mayer’s  tables,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  23 0 
4S'  54".  He  therelore  affumes  230  48'  30"  for  the  obliquity 
on  the  primitive  fphere,  and  repeating  his  calculations,  he 
found  the  following  five  places  of  the  primitive  equinox  on 
the  fphere  of  1690  : 

The  primitive  tquinodlial  colure  being  drawn 
Through  v of  Aries  - - - <5  y°  o~/ 

Through  the  middle  point  between  v and  £ Ceti  6 50 

Through  £ of  Cetus  - 7 23 

Through  t of  Perfeus  - - 6 03 

Through  *i  of  Perfeus  - - - 4 39 

The  mean  place  of  thefe  five  is  & 6°  25’  23"  : and  if  this  be 
the  place  of  the  primitive  equinoctial  point  on  the  fphere  of 
1690,  the  place  of  the  fummer  folftice  ftiould  be  Si  6°  25' 
23".  But  by  the  defcription  of  the  folfticial  colure  it  fhould 
be  6°  28' 46".  It  may  be  reafonable,  therefore,  to  take 
b 63  27'  and  6°  27'  for  the  places  of  the  primitive  equi- 
nox and  folftice  on  the  Iphere  of  1690  ; by  which  reckoning 
thefe  points  will  be  lefs  advanced  by  2'  than  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  fuppofed.  But  thefe  two  minutes  will  not 
make  a difference  of  3 years  in  the  age  of  the  primitive 
fphere. 

Our  illuftriotis  author  hath,  by  other  methods  of  a fimilar 
nature,  eftablifhed  the  epocha  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
as  well  as  others,  and  reduced  the  age  of  the  world  about  300 
years.  What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument,  from  the 
prectffion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  from  what- 
ever time  the  pofition  of  the  equinodfial  points  hath  been 
mentioned  by  allronomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  motion, 
counted  backwards,  fixes  that  great  event  in  the  fame  year. 
It  likewife  demonftrates,  that  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
though  coarfe  enough,  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  acknowledges, 
are  fufficiently  exact  for  thepurpofe.  This  being  a remark- 
able circumftance,  the  particulars  of  it  are  as  follow.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius,  Thales, 
who  wrote  a book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the 


equinoxes  and  folftices  in  the  1 ith  degree  of  their  refpedtive 
figns ; fo  that  they  had  receded  40  26'  32"  from  their 
original  place  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
This  anfwers  to  320  years,  and  calculated  backwards  from 
the  41ft  olympiad,  when  Thales  was  a young  man,  fit  to 
apply  to  aftronomical  ftudies,  will  place  that  event  44  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Petavius,  in  the  calculation  above  referred  to,  deriving 
information  from  Pliny  (1.  xviii.  c.  23.),  who  fays,  that 
Thales  determined  the  “ occafus  matutinus”  of  the  Pleiades 
to  be  upon  the  23th  day  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
thence  computes  the  longitude  of  the  Pleiades  in  op 
230  33',  and  confequently  that  the  Lucida  Pleiadwn  had, 
fince  the  Argonautic  expedition,  moved  from  the  equinox 
40  2#  32",  as  above  ftated.  From  the  paffage  of  Pliny,  to 
which  we  have  now  referred,  an  objeftion  has  been  deduced 
againft  the  chronological  computation  of  Newton.  Pliny’s 
authority,  it  is  faid,  avails  as  much  to  prove,  that  Hefiod 
places  the  morning-fetting  of  the  Pleiades  on  the  very  day 
of  the  equinox,  as  that  Thales  placed  it  23  days  later.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  Lucicla  Pleiadum  did  really  fet  at  fun-rife  on 
the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  age  of  Hefiod  ; this 
will  much  more  refute  fir  lfaac’s  date  of  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition than  the  affumption,  that  the  morning-fetting  of  the 
lame  fta.  was  23  days  later  in  the  age  of  Thales,  confirms  it. 
For  it  is  agreed,  that  Plefiod  was  foine  time  later  than  the 
Argonautic  expedition  ; for  we  have  his  own  teftimony,  that 
he  lived  after  the  war  of  Troy.  The  Argonautic  expedition 
happened,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  that  age  when 
the  longitude  of  Lucida  Pleiadum  was  in  the  20th  degree  of 
the  fign  of  Aries,  But  when  this  liar  fet  at  fun-rife,  on  the 
day  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  its  longitude  muft  have  been 
rather  behind  the  vernal  equinox  ; as  any  aftronomer,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  neceffary  calculations, 
may  eafily  perceive.  So  that  between  the  age  of  Hefiod, 
as  thus  defined  by  the  morning  fetting  of  the  Lucida  Pleia- 
dum, and  that  time  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  alligns  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  the  ftars  muft  have  advanced  more 
than  20  degrees  in  longitude  ; and  a change  of  20  degrees,  at 
the  rate  of  1"  in  72  years,  requires  1440  years.  Confequently, 
it  may  be  faid,  his  date  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  cannot 
be  lefs  than  1300  years  too  late. 

To  this  fpecious  objedlion  Newton  might  have  replied, 
that  Pliny  reports  the  feafon  of  the  morning-fetting  of  this 
ftar,  in  the  age  of  Hefiod,  from  a book  of  aftronomy,  of 
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which  lie  lays  only,  that  it  was  extant  under  the  name  of 
Plefiod  ; and  that  this  book  could  not  be  Heliod’s.  For 
Heliod  (peaks  of  Ardlurus  as  riling  at  fun-fet  60  days  after 
the  winter  folllice.  And  it  is  itnpoffible  that  any  liar  of 
the  Pleiades  could  fet  at  fun-rife,  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  the  fame  age  when  A returns  role  at  fun-rife  60 
days  after  the  winter  folllice  ; or  that  thefe  two  circumllances 
of  the  fphere  fiiould  be  removed  from  each  other  by  a ltfs 
interval  of  time  than  the  fpace  of  1440  years.  This  book  of 
allronomy,  extant  in  Pliny’s  time,  under  the  name  of  Heliod, 
mull  have  been  a fuppofititious  work,  and  probably  the  im- 
polition  of  fome  petty  retailers  of  fcience  in  the  decline  of 
the  Grecian  learning.  The  extravagant  antiquity,  which 
it  gives  to'  the  Greek  allronomy,  entirely  deftroys  its 
credit. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Eudlemon,  who 
publifhed  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years  (fee  Cycle),  and  for 
this  purpofe  obferved  the  fummer  folllice  in  the  316th  year 
of  Nabonafl’ar,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnefian  war  began, 
placed  the  fummer  folllice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Cancer, 
which  is  at  leall  70  more  backwards  than  at  firlt.  This  in- 
terval anfwers  to  50+  years,  which  counted  backwards  from 
the  year  of  obfervation,  makes  the  Argonautic  expedition 
fall  upon  the  44th  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Laftly, 
Hipparchus,  who  firll  difeovered  that  the  equinoxes  had  a 
regular  motion  backwards,  made  his  obfervations  about 
the  6o2d  year  of  Nabonaffar,  and  fixed  the  vernal  equinox 
in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Confequently,  the  equinoc- 
tial points  had  receded  eleven  degrees  fince  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  which  is  equivalent  to  79 2 years,  and  which 
counted  backwards,  places  the  expedition  in  the  43d  year 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Thefe  coincidences  are  re- 
markable, and  could  not  have  placed  the  fame  event  fo  near 
the  fame  year,  unlefs  all  the  obfervations  had  been  fufficiently 
exadl.  And  when  we  conftder  the  coincidences  of  a great 
many  more  independent  evidences,  derived  from  the  courfe 
of  generation,  and  the  order  of  fuccefiion,  with  thofe  which 
are  deduced  from  aftronomical  principles,  nothing  feems  to 
be  better  eftablilhed  than  that  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
an  event  on  which  the  whole  Greek  chronology  depends, 
really  happened  about  43  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  above  300  years  before,  as 
the  common  opinion  has  Hated  it. 

The  riling  and  fetting  of  the  liars  with  refpedl  to  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  depend  alfo  upon  the  preceflion 
of  the  equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the 
rifing  or  letting  of  any  liar,  at  any  particular  time  of  the 
year,  with  refpedl  to  the  fun,  furnilhes  us  with  data  fufficient 
to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Thus  Heliod 
tells  us,  that  60  days  after  the  winter  folllice  the  liar  Arc- 
turus  rofe  jull  at  fun-fet ; from  which  circumftance  it  is  eafily 
calculated  that  Hefiod  flourilhed  about  100  years  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  generation,  or  age,  next 
after  the  Trojan  war,  as  Hefiod  hi  nfelf  declares;  and  this 
affords  another  independent  argument  for  the  date  afiigned 
by  Newton  to  that  war,  and  the  whole  Greek  chronology 
connected  with  it.  Bilhop  Horfley,  in  his  edition  of  New- 
ton’s works,  obferves  that  he  cannot  deduce  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  conclufion  from  his  premifes.  When  Ardlurus 
rofe  at  fun-fet  60  days  after  the  winter  folllice,  he  finds  the 
longitude  of  that  liar  to  have  been  Tij;  13"  28' 38",  which 
exceeds  its  longitude  on  the  primitive  fphere  by  no  more  than 
i'  46".  Taking  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Ardlurus, 
each  fuch  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  fphere,  viz.  the  longitude 
IK  13"  26'  32",  the  latitude  30°  52'  iS" ; he  finds,  that  when 
the  liar  roft  at  fun-fet,  the  fun’s  true  place  mull  have  been 
K oo°  59' ; and  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  aphelion 


of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  obtained  iri  that  age  of  die  world, 
when  the  equinoxes  were  in  b 6'  27",  and  Vt\  6'  2 7"  of  the 
fphere  of  1690,  the  fun  was  in  this  place  60  days  after  the 
wintcrfollb.ee.  So  that  the  conclufion  from  thispaffage  of  Pie- 
fiodfhoulJiatherbe  that  hefiourifhed  in  that  very  agewhen  the 
Greeks  firll  formed  their  fphere  ; that  is,  according  to  New- 
ton’s fylltm,  in  the  age  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The 
bilhop  fuppofes  the  truth  to  be,  that  before  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  equinodiial  points  was  difeovered,  all  writers 
fpeak  of  the  rifings  and  fettjngs  of  the  liars,  as  they  were 
Hated  by  the  aflrofiomers  who  firll  formed  the  fphere.  This 
was  probably  the  cafe  with  regard  to  Hefiod  in  particular, 
if  he  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  fphere,  as  fir  Ilaac  fup- 
pofes. No -00001011011  is  therefore  to  be  drawn,  concerning 
the  particular  age  of  any  writer,  much  older  than  Flip- 
parchus,  from  what  he  may  fay  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  fphere ; unlefs  it  be  certain,  that  he  was  a prac- 
tical aitronomer,  and  lived  at  fuch  a diftance  of  time 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  allronomy,  as 
might  produce  fenfible  changes  in  the  feafons  of  the 
rifings  and  fettings  of  the  liars.  Such  writers  might,  in- 
deed, without  any  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
noxes, deferibe  the  phenomena  according  to  their  own  obfer- 
vations, and  impute  the  difference,  between  what  they  faw 
and  what  their  mailers  had  delivered,  to  the  coarfentfs  of 
the  firll  obfervations.  Bilhop  Horfley,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
the  appearances  of  the  primitive  fphere,  means  the  appear- 
ances in  the  latitude  of  40°  N.,  at  that  time  when  the  ver- 
nal equinox  was  in  b 6°  27'  on  the  fphere  of  1690. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  having,  by  the  concurring  aids  of 
Scripture  and  reafon,  redlified  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks*, 
made  ufe  of  this  rectified  chronology  to  adjuft  the  cotem- 
porary affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Babylonians*. 
Medes,  and  l’erfians.  His  elaborate  fyftem,  however,  has 
not  efcaped  cenfure.  M.  Freret  and  M.  Souciet  have  at- 
tacked it  on  much  the  fame  ground  : the  former  hath  con- 
founded reigns  and  generations,  which  are  carefully  dillir.r- 
guifhed  in  this  fyftem.  The  aftronomical  objedlions  of  both 
have  been  anfwered  by  fir  Ifaac  New'ton  himfelf,  and.  by 
Dr.  Halley.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  viii.  part  iv.  p.  4, 
&c.  Newton’s  Chronology,  ch.  1. 

Mr.  Gibert,  in  a letter  publilbed  at  Amfterdam  in  1743, 
has  attempted  to  reduce  the  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and 
Chaldean  annals  to  our  chronology.  He  begins  with  Ihew- 
ing,  by  the  authoritiesof  Macrobius,  Eudoxus,  Varro,  Dio» 
dorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  St.  Augullin,  See.  that  by  a 
year  the  ancients  meant  the  revolution  of  any  planet  in  the 
heavens  ; fo  that  it  confilled  fometimes  only  of  one  day. 
Thus,  according  to  him,  the  folar  day  was  the  aftronomical 
year  of  the  Chaldeans  ; and  the  boafted  period  of  473,000 
years  affigned  to  their  obfervations  is  reduced  to  1297  years,. 
9 months ; the  number  of  years  w'hich  elapfed,  according  to 
Eufebius,  from  the  firll  difeoveries  of  Atlas  in  allronomy,  in 
the  384th  year  of  Abraham,  to  the  march  of  Alexander 
into  Afia  in  the  year  1682  of  the  fame  tera ; and  the  feven- 
tcen  thoufand  years  added  by  Berofus,  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  Chaldeans,  reduced  in  the  fame  manner,  will  give  forty-. 
fix  years,  and  fix  cr  feven  months,  being  the  exadt  interval 
between  Alexander’s  march,  and  the  firlt  year  of  the  123d. 
olympiad,  or  the  time  to  which  Berofus  carried  his  hiftory, 
Epigenius  attributes  720,000  years  to  the  obfervations  pre- 
ferved  at  Babylon  ; but  thefe,  according  to  M.  Gifcert’a 
fyftem,  amount  only  to  1971  years,  three  months,  which 
differ  from  Califthenes’s  period  of  1903  years  alLotted  to  the. 
fame  obfervations,  only  by  68  years,  the  period  elapfed  from 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  which  teiminated  the 
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latter  account,  and  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
towhich  Epigenius  extended  his  account. 

Chronology  /acred  The  fyltems  of  facred  chronology 
havebeen  very  various.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  our 
three  bibhcal  copies  of  principal  note  give  a very  different 
account  of  the  firlt  ages  of  the  world.  The  Hebrew  text 
reckons  about  4000  years  from  Adam  to  Chrift,  and  to  the 
flood  1656  years  ; the  Samaritan  makes  this  interval  longer, 
and  reckons  from  Adam  to  the  flood  only  1307  years  ; and 
the  verlion  of  the  Septuagint  removes  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  6000  years  before  Chrift.  The  interval  between 
the  creation  and  flood,  according  to  Eufebius  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint, is  2242  years  ; according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint, 2256  years;  and  according  to  Julius  Africanus, 
Epiphauius,  Prtavius,  and  the  Septuagint,  it  is  reckoned  at 
2262  years.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
thefe  differences  ; but  none  are  quite  fatisfa&ory.  See 
Epocha,  Samaritan,  &c. 

Walton,  and  I.  Voffius,  give  the  preference  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Septuagint.  Walton’s  Prolegomena.  Voffii 
Chronologia  Sacra.  Others  have  defended  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  reader  may  find  an  abftradl  of  the  different  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  on  this  fubjedl,  in  Strauchius’s  Brev. 
Chron.  tranflated  by  Sault,  p.  166,  &c.  and  p.  176. 

The  more  eminent  writers  on  chronology,  among  the 
ancients  are,  Julius  Africanus,  in  the  third  century;  Dio- 
nyfius  Exiguus,  Eufebius,  and  Cyril. 

Among  the  moderns,  Bede,  Funccius,  Mercator,  Lilius, 
Clavius,  Scaliger,  Vieta,  Petavius,  Caffini,  Munfter,  Cal- 
viflus,  Hardouin,  Capellus,  Uiher,  Newton,  Marfham,  Helvi- 
cus,  I.  Voffius,  Pagi,  Strauchius,  Perron,  Blair,  Playfair, 
Sc  c. 

It  will  be  proper  to  add  to  the  abov  account  of  the  hiflory 
and  principles  of  chronology  a few  words  on  the  conftrudlion 
and  utility  of  Chronological  Tables.  By  means  of  fuch 
tables  hiflory  is  reduced  into  a fhort  compafs,  and  the  reader 
is  aided  in  the  ftudy  of  it.  Thus  an  entire  courfe  of  hiflory 
is  eafily  comprehended,  and  at  the  fame  time  a proper  diflinc- 
tion  may  be  obferved  between  its  feverai  parts.  If  fuch 
tables  confill  of  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
capital  events  in  hiitory,  thrown  together  promifeuoufly, 
without  any  dillindlion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only  had 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  they  have 
their  ufe.  We  thus  fee,  at  almoll  one  view,  the  principal 
things  which  hillory  records,  and  from  the  dates  annexed  to 
each  article,  we  form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between 
one  and  another  of  them  ; fuch  tables  are  often  compiled  for 
Angle  hillories ; of  this  kind  is  the  “ fhort  Chronicle” 
prefixed  to  “ Newton’s  Chronology.”  But  in  a more 
complex  and  extended  hillory,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  keep 


the  feparate  parts  diftimfl,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  to  ar- 
range  them  in  different  columns.  By  fuch  means  we 
obtain  a diftinil  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any  Angle  his- 
tory ; and  at  the  fame  time  a clear  comparative  view 
of  the  cotemporary  Hate  of  any  other  hiflory  which  was 
parallel  with  it.  The  negleft  of  this  method  has  intro- 
duced confuAon  into  the  chronological  tables  publifhed  with 
the  “ Univerlal  Hillory,”  and  the  advantage  refulting  from 
it  may  be  perceived  in  thofe  of  Marfhall,  Tallents,  &c. 
Befides  a diftimft  view  of  the  fucceffion  of  events  in  different 
hillories,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  feparate  columns,  an 
account  of  the  “ great  men,”  in  arts  or  in  arms,  which  each 
age  has  produced.  This,  has  been  exhibited  by  the  laft- 
mentioned  authors  and  others.  For  this  purpofe  two  co- 
lums  are  quite  fufficient  ; one  for  flatefmen  and  warriors,  and 
the  other  for  men  of  learning  and  fcience.  Another  im- 
provement in  chronological  tables  has  been  to  annex  a variety 
of  dates,  in  diflindl  columns,  to  every  event,  to  fave  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different  methods  of  com- 
putation to  one  another.  But  many  chronologers  l ave  mul- 
tiplied thefe  different  epochas  far  beyond  any  real  ufe,  fo  a3 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  leave  little  room  for 
more  valuable  matter.  Helvicus  furnifhes  an  example  of 
this  kind.  Four  aeras  are  abundantly  fufficient,  viz.  the 
year  before  and  after  Chrift,  and  the  Julian  period  to  run 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  work  ; the  olympiads  for 
the  courfe  of  the  Grecian  hiflory  ; and  the  year  of  the  city 
for  the  Roman.  Thefe  are  ufed  by  Blair.  The  lalt,  and 
capital  improvement  in  chronological  tables,  which  has  been 
effected  in  fome  meafure  by  Tallents  and  Marfhall,  more 
perfectly  in  Helvicus,  but  moll  completely  by  Blair,  is  to 
difpofc  the  events  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  diflance 
at  which  they  are  placed,  without  attending  to  the  date  in 
the  margin,  fhall  give  a juft  idea  of  the  real  interval 
of  time  between  them.  This  is  done  by  having  a An- 
gle line,  or  any  At  interval  appropriated  to  any  certain 
period  of  time,  or  number  of  years.  In  the  chronological 
tables  engraved  by  Sturt,  we  fee  a great  deal  of  matter,  by 
a Angular  method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary  and  fvmbolical 
characters,  crowded  into  a fhort  compafs;  fo  that  we  fee 
the  flate  of  the  feverai  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any  cen- 
tury fince  the  Chriflian  sera  in  a Angle  page.  This  author 
has  alfo  annexed  an  alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  fymbols,  he  has  expreffed  the  charafler  of 
every  prince  mentioned  in  his  tables,  and  the  principal  events 
of  his  life.  This  fmall  work  is  valuable  for  its  concifenefs, 
but  is  not  fo  much  recommended  by  its  diflindlnefs.  Ge- 
nealogical tables  are  of  very  conflderable  ufe  in  fubordination 
to  thofe  of  a chronological  kind  ; for  an  account  of  which,, 
fee  Genealogy.  Prieftley’s_Le£lures  on  Eliflory,  &c.  27S8. . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE- 


OF 


Remarkable  Events 


B.  C. 

4004. — Creation  of  the  world,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  on 
710  Sunday,  Oclober  23,  according  to  archbifhop, 

of  the  U'fher  and  the  Hebrew  text. 

Julian  58 72,  according  to  the  LXX. 

period.  4700,  according  to  the  Samaritan. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  on  Eriday,  061. 
28. 


Difcoveries , and  Inventions,  from  the  Creation  to- the  Tear  1807. 

B.  C. 

4003. — The  Birth  of  Cain,  the  firfl  who  waa  born  of  a we- 


3873.  — Abel  murdered  by  Cain. 

3874.  — The  birth  of  Seth. 

3017. — Enoch  tranflated  to  heaven  for  his  piety,  at  the 
the  age  of  365. 

3317.— -Birth  of  Methufalem,  who  died  at  the  age  of  969. 
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B.C. 

2948.- 

2446.- 

2349- 

2348.—' 


B.C. 


Birth  of  Noah,  who  died  at  the  age  of  950. 

Birth  of  Shem,  who  died  at  the  age  of  600. 

■Noah  entered  the  ark  on  Sunday,  Nov.  30th,  and 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  7,  it  began  to  rain. 

■The  deluge. — On  Wednefday,  May  6,  the  ark 
relied  on  mount  Ararat. — On  Friday,  Dec.  18, 
Noah  left  the  ark,  built  an  altar,  and  offered 
facrifice  to  God  for  his  deliverance. 

2247. — The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah’s  poflerity  in  the  valley  of  Shinar,  upon 
•which  God  miraculoufly  confounded  their  lan- 
guage, and  thus  difperfed  them  into  different  na- 
tions. 

2234. — Celeftial  obfervations  begun  at  Babylon,  a regiller 
of  which  was  fent  by  Callifthenes  to  Aridotle  for 
1903  years  to  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Alex- 
ander in  the  year  33 1 B.  C. 

222  r,  — The  Chaldean  monarchy  founded  by  Nimrod. 

2207. — The  Chinefe  monarchy  founded,  according  to  fome 
hiftorians. 

2188. — The  kingdom  of  Egypt  commences  under  Mifraim, 
the  fon  of  Ham,  which  lafled  for  1663  years,  to 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in  the  year  525  B.  C. 

20S9. — The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  eflablifhed. 

2059. — The  kingdom  of  Affyria  begins. 

1996. — Abram  born,  who  died  182.1,  set.  175. 

1921. — The  covenant  made  by  God  with  Abram,  when  the 
430  years  of  fojourning  commenced. 

1897. — The  covenant  renewed  with  Abram,  his  name 
changed  to  Abraham. — Circumcifion  inflituted. — 
The  cities  of  Sodom,  &c.  deflroyed. 

1896 The  birth  of  Ifaac. 

1871. — Trial  of  Abraham’s  faith  by  the  command  to  offer 
his  fon  Ifaac. 

2856. — The  kingdom  of  Argos  begins. — Ifaac  marries  Re- 
bekah. 

1827. — The  17th  dynafly  of  the  fix  fhepherd  kings  in  Egypt 
begins,  and  continues  103  years. 

1822. — Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

1796.— The  reign  of  Ogyges  begins  1020  years  before  the 
firll  olympiad. 

1764. — The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  which  laid  wafle  Attica  for 
more  than  200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops. 

1 739* — Jacob,  bleffed  by  his  father,  goes  to  Haran,  and 
marries  the  two  daughters  of  his  uncle  Laban. 

1728. — Jofeph  fold  into  Egypt. 

1713. — Jofeph  interprets  Pharaoh’s  dreams,  and  is  pro- 
moted.— The  7 years  of  plenty  begin. 

1708. — The  7 years  of  famine  begin. 

2706. — Jofeph  difcovers  himfelf  to  his  brethren. 

1702.— All  the  lands  in  Egypt,  fold  to  Jofeph,  who  let 
them  out  with  a perpetual  tax  of  a fifth  part  of 
their  produce. 

1(589. — Jacob  predicts  the  advent  of  the  Meffiah,  and  dies 
aet.  147. 

1^35- “Jofeph  foretels  the  egrefs  of  the  Ifraelites  from 
Egypt,  and  dies  aet.  no,  having  been  praefedl  of 
Egypt  f°r  80  years.  His  death  terminates  the 
book  of  Genefis,  containing  a period  of  23  69 
years. 

1615. — The  Ethiopians,  coming  from  the  Indus,  fettle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt. 

1382.— The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  begins, 
at  which  time  Cecrops  is  fuppofed  to  have  come 
into  Attica. 

*574- — Aaron  born,  and  in  the  following  year  Pharaoh  pub- 
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1546.- 

3-533-- 

1303- 

3 497*' 

3 493-' 

1491.—' 


1490. 
2483. 

14S0. 

3433- 

1432* — 1 


345 1 ■ 
3 443 

1426. 

I4I3 


1406. 


1403, 


139c 


33§3- 

1356. 

3 3 44- 


lifhes  an  ed’i£l  for  drowning  all  the  children  of  the 
Ifraelites. 

Mofes  born. 

Cecrops  brings  a colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into 
Attica,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  780 
years  before  the  id  olympiad. 

About  this  period  Scamander  comes  from  Crete 
into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

■Mofes  vifits  the  Ifraelites ; flies  into  Midian,  and 
continues  there  40  years. 

•The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Theffaly. 

-The  council  of  Amph’&yons  ellablilhed. 

-Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece 
and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

God  appears  to  Mofes  in  a burning  bu(h,  and  fends 
him  into  Egypt,  where  he  performed  many  mi- 
racles, and  inflidled  on  Pharaoh  10  fucceffive 
plagues,  till  he  allowed  the  Ifraelites  to  depart, 
in  number  amounting  to  600, oco  befides  children, 
on  Tuefday  the  5th  of  May,  which  completed  the 
430  years  of  fojourning.  On  Monday,  May  the 
j x tli , Mofes  opened  a paflage  for  the  Ifraelites 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  the  defert  of  Etham, 
when  Pharoah’s  boil  attempting  to  follow  them, 
were  drowned  ; about  the  22d  of  June  they  ar- 
rive in  the  defert  of  Sinai,  near  mount  Horeb, 
where  they  remain  near  a year,  during  which 
Mofes  receives  from. God  and  delivers  to  the  peo- 
ple the  10  commandments,  with  other  laws,  and 
fets  up  the  tabernacle,  containing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant. 

Sparta  built  by  Lacedaemon. 

The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece,  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Danaus  firnamed  Armais. 

Troy  luppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Dardanus. 

-The  firfl  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Elis  by  the 
Idasi  Dadlyli. 

The  3 books  of  Mofes  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
where  Mofes  died  in  the  following  year,  aet.  no. 

— The  Ifraelites,  under  Jofhua,  pafs  Jordan  and  enter 
Canaan,  on  Friday,  April  30. 

— Jofhua  divides  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  reds  from 
his  conqueds  upon  the  fabbatical  year,  which  be- 
gins from  the  autumnal  equinox. 

— Jofhua  dies  at  Timnath-Serah,  set.  no. 

— The  Ifraelites,  funk  into  idolatry,  continued  in 
flavery  under  Cufhan,  king  of  Mefopotamia,  for 
8 years. 

Minos  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and  acquires  a 
great  maritime  power. — Iron  is  found  by  the  Idaei 
Dadlyli  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods 
of  mount  Ida  in  Crete. 

-Othniel,  the  firll  judge  of  Ifrael,  defeats  Cufhan, 
and  gives  rell  to  Ifrael,  in  the  40th  year  after 
that  given  them  by  Jofhua. 

— Benjamin  almod  totally  dedroyed  by  the  other  xi 
tribes,  Phineas  being  high-pried. 

— Ceres  came  to  Athens,  and  taught  them  to  fow 


The  Eleufinian  myderies  fird  introduced  at  Athens, 
■The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  begins  about  this  time, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  divided ; Myce- 
n®  forming  the  moll  conliderable  part. 

1343. — The  Ifraelites,  relapfing  into  idolatry,  enflaved  by 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  for  18  years. 

1326. — The  lithmian  games  firll  inflituted. 
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-Ehud,  the  2d  judge  of  the  Ifraelites,  kills  Eglon, 
and  relcues  them  from  their  2d  bondage  ; the  great 
Egyptian  canicu  ar  year  began  on  Saturday,  Juiy 
20,  and  confined  ot  1460  years. 

■The  Olympic  games  inilituted  by  Pel  ops. 

-Th  ,3d  fervitude  of  the  Ifraelites  under  Jabm,  king 
of  Canaan,  which  c,  .tinutd  40  years. 

-I’lie  Lr.percalia  inilituted. 

-Deborah  the  prophetef-  defeats  the  Canaan  tes  under 
S.ftra,  and  Krael  had  reft  in  the  40th  year  after 
that  given  by  Ehnd. 

-The  Siculi  pal's  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily,  about  3 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Others  fay  the 
firlt  colony  arrived  in  1294.  and  a fecond  in  1264. 

-The  Argonautic  expedition,  79  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy.  According  to  others,  in  1223. 
About  this  time  the  fir  ft  Pythian  games  were  cele- 
brated by  Adralhis. 

-The  4th  fervitude  of  the  Ifraelites  under  the  Mi- 
dianites,  which  continued  for  7 years. — The  city 
of  Tyre  was  built. 

-Gideon  routs  the  Midianites,  and  Krael  had  reft  in 
the  40th  year  after  that  given  by  Deborah. 

-A  colony  of  Arcadians,  conducted  by  Evander  in- 
to Italy. 

-Tlvefeus  fettles  a democracy  in  Attica,  and  renews 
the  Illhmian  games;  others  fay  in  1231. 

-Carthage  founded  by  the  Tyrians. 

-The  Theban  war  of  the  7 heroes. 

-The  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by  Hercules. 

-Trie  rape  of  Helen  by  Thcfeus. 

-The  3th  fervitude  of  the  Ifraelites  under  the  Philif- 
tines  and  Ammonites,  which  continued  18  years. 

-The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris  ; others  fay  in  1204. 

-The  Trojan  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years. 

-Jephtha,  the  7th  judge  of  Ifrael  for  6 years,  hit 
rafh  vow  with  refpeef  to  his  daughter. 

-Troy  is  taken  and  burned  by  the  Greeks,  in  the 
night,  between  the  1 1 th  and  12th  of  June,  40S 
years  before  the  ill  olympiad. — iEneas  fet  fail 
in  tiie  beginning  of  autumn  for  Thrace. 

-The  kingdom  of  the  Latins  begins  under  /Eneas, 
who  builds  Lavinium. 

-The  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean  acquired 
by  the  Lydians. 

•Salamis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Teucer. 

-Eli  the  high  pried,  1 ith  judge  of  Ifrael  for  40  years. 

-The  6th  fervitude  of  the  Ifraelites  under  the  Philif- 
tines,  which  continued  40  years. 

-The  city  of  Alba-Longa  built  by  Afcanius,  2d  king 
of  the  Latins. 

-The  Amazons  burned  the  temple  of  Ephefus. 

-Sampfon  kids  3000  Philiftines. 

-The  migration  of  the  iEolian  colonies  80  years  be- 
fore that  of  the  Ionians. — Thebes  built  by  the 
Boeotians. 

-The  3d  dynafty  of  China,  called  Tcheou,  begins. 

-Sampfon  betrayed  to  the  Philiftines. — Eli  dies. 

-Samuel  the  12th  and  laft  judge  of  Ifrael  for  21 
years. 

-The  mariner’s  compafs  faid  to  be  known  in  China. 

-The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus ; 
they  divide  it. — The  kingdom  of  Lacedaemon  be- 
gins.-— That  of  Mycenae  ends. — Others  fay  that 
the  kingdom  of  Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  com- 
menced in  1 102. 


B.  C. 

1095. — The  Ifraelites  obtain  a king,  and  Saul  anointed  by 
Samuel. 

1093. — Saul  rtjetfted,  and  David  anointed  king. 

1088. — The  kingdom  of  S:cyon  ends  ; others  fay  in  1x30. 

1070. — The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  Codrus,  and  go- 
verned by  archons. 

1038.— The  Pelalgians,  the  2d  people  who  acquire  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

1053. — Saul  confults  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  kills  himfclf 
on  mount  Gilboa. 

1048. — Jtrufalem  taken  by  David  from  the  Jebufites,  and 
made  the  feat  of  his  kingdom. 

J044. — The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece^ 
60  years  alter  the  return  of  the  Heraclkisc,  and- 
their  fettlement. 

1034. — David  reproved  by  Nathan,  and  repents. 

1023. — Abfalom  rebels,  and  is  killed  by  Joab. 

1012. — Solomon  begins  to  build  the  temple,  480  years  after 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  : others  fay  in  1016. 

1004. — The  temple  dedicated  on  Friday,  October  30th, 
1000  years  before  Chrift  : others  fay  in  1008. 

loco. — The  Thracians  acquire  the  maritime  power  ef  the 
Mediterranean,  about  this  time,  and  hold  it  for 
19  years. 

996. — Solomon's  fleet  prepared  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  fent  to 
Ophir. 

992.— Solomon’s  palace  finifhed,  which  with  the  temple 
employed  him  20  years. 

986. — Samos,  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  Utica, 
built  about  this  time. 

975.-— The  divifion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael; 
others  fay  in  979. 

971  or  974 — Sefac,  king  of  Egypt,  takes  Jerufalem,  and 
plunders  the  temple  and  palace. 

926. — Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  is  born,  xjo  years 
before  the  lit  olympiad. 

9x6. — The  Rhodians  are  the  4th  who  acquire  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  hold  it  for  23. 
years. 

907. — Homer  wrote  his  poems  and  fiourifhed, 

920. — The  kingdom  of  Affyria  ends. 

896. — Elijah  the  prophet  is  taken  up  into  Heaven, 

S93. — The  Phrygians  are  the  3th  people  who  acquire  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

SS4, — Lycurgus,  after  travelling  1 o ' years,  eftablifhes  his 

laws  in  Lactdaimon. Iphitus,  Lycurgus,  and 

Cleofthenes,  rtftore  the  Olympic  games  at  Elis, 
xo8  years  before  the  vulgar  sera  of  the  xft  olym- 
piad. 

S72. — The  art  of  fculpture  in  marble  faid  to  be  found  out. 

869. — Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  invented  feales  and  meafures* 
and  coined  filver  at  iEgina. — The  city  of  Car- 
thage is  built  by  queen  Dido  about  this  time  ; 
others  fay  it  was  enlarged  by  this  queep  in  864. 

868. ■ — The  Cyprians  are  the  6th  who  acquire  the  mari- 
time power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

839. — The  army  of  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  defolates  ajgreat 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

826. — ThePhcenicians  are  the  7th  who  acquire  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

820. — Niniveh  is  taken  by  Arbaces,  and  Belefis,  which, 

finifhes  the  kingdom  of  Affyria. Sardanapalus 

burns  himfelf  to  death. — The  kingdom  is  fubdi.- 
vided. 

814. — The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins,  and  continues  646 
years,  till  the  battle  ®f  Pydna. 

8 Sor. 
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801. — Capua,  in  Campania,  built.  _ 

797. — Tlie  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins. 

790.— Amos  the  prophet  flourifhed,  and  began  his  prophe- 

*r  ties  in  787. 

-8 y. — The  Egyptians  are  the  8th  who  acquire  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

786.— The  Corinthians  invented  Chips  called  Triremes. 

779. — The  race  of  kings  ended  at  Corinth,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  annual  magiflrates,  called  Prytanes. 

7 715. — Corasbus  conquers  in  the  28th  olympiad  from  their 
inftitution  by  Iphitus,  though  vulgarly  called  the 
jirjl  olympiad,  which,  according  to  Scaliger,  was 
celebrated  on  the  23d  of  July. 

770. — Phul  invades  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  is  bribed  to 
depart  with  1000  talents. 

760. — The  Ephori  ellablilhed  at  Lacedaemon  by  Theopom- 
pus. 

737. — I fa  i ah  begins  to  phrophefy,  and  continues  his  pro- 
phecies for  above  60  years  ; was  fawn  afunder  by 
order  of  Manaffes  in  696. 

"e 4. — The  decennial  archons  begin  at  Athens. — Micah  the 
prophet. — The  Milefians  are  theyth  who  acquire 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

773. — Rome  is  built,  according  to  Varro,  April  the  20th, 
or  the  1.2th  of  the  calends  of  May. 

730.  — The  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

74.7. — The  Romans  and  Sabines  unite. — The  sera  of  Na- 
bonaffar  begins. 

743. — The  firft.  war  between  the  Meffenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians begins,  and  continues  19  years. 

734. — The  Carians  about  this  time  have  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

732. — Syracufe  built  by  a colony  of  Corinthians  under  Ar- 
chias;  others  fay  in  758. 

73 1.  — Habbakuk  the  prophet. 

724. — The  ill  Meffenian  war  ended  by  the  capture  of  Itho- 
me,  which  rendered  them  vaffals  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

722.  --The  Chinefe  empire  divided  into  principalities. 

721. — Samaria,  after 3 years  fiege,  taken. — The  kingdom  of 
Ifrael  finilhed  by  Salmanafer,  king  of  Aflyria, 
who  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. — The  ill 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, March  19th,  3 hours  20'  before  midnight. 

720. — The  2d  and  3d  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record  ; the 
2d  on  March  5th,  Jo'  before  midnight ; and  the 
3d  on  September  lft,  4 hours  20'  before  midnight, 
according  co  the  meridian  of  Alexandria. 

717 Incffeftual  liege  of  Tyre  for  about  5 years  by  Sal- 

manafer, king  of  Aflyria. 

713. — Gela  in  Sicily  founded. — Senacherib’s  army  deftroyed 
in  one  night  by  an  angel,  to  the  amount  of  1 8 3,000 
men. 

709. — The  Salii,  an  order  of  pritfts,  inllituted  by  Numa. 

ycS. — Ecbatana  built  by  Dejoces. 

707. — Tarentum  built  by  the  Lacedaemonian  baftards,  called 
Pavthenians,  on  being  expelled  Sparta. 

703 Corey ra  built  by  the  Corinthians. 

690.  — Holofernes  befieged  Bethulia,  and  killed  by  Judith. 

686. — Archilochus  the  poet  flourilhed,  and  invented  the 
Iambic  verfe. 

■685 — The  fecond  Meffenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 
years. 

6S4. — Athens  begins  to  be  governed  by  annual  archons. 
— Tyrtxus  the  poet  flourifhed. 

6S3  — The  Lacedxmonians  defeated  by  Ariftomenes. 
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680. — Aflaradinus,  or  Efarhaddon,  king  of  Aflyria,  takes 
pofleflion  of  Babylon — the  chariot  race  inllituted  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

678.- — Dejoces  extends  the  Median  empire  to  the  rivtr 
Halys. 

677. — Manaffeh  king  of  Judah  is  taken  prifoner,  and  carried 
in  chains  to  Babylon. 

676. — The  Lelbians  about  this  time  acquire  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  retain  it  about  fixty- 
nine  years. 

673. — The  feftivals  of  Carnia  inllituted  at  Sparta,  annual  in 
Augult,  and  continued  nine  days — Terpanderthe 
poet  the  firft  vidlor. 

673. — Terpander  added  about  this  time  3 firings  to  the 
lyre. — Thaletas  of  Gortynius,  in  Crete,  the  mufi- 
cian. 

671. — The  fecond  Meffenian  war  finilhed  after  a fiege  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  Meffenians  expelled  the 
Ptloponnefus. 

670. — Aleman  of  Sardis,  the  lyric  poet. 

66 7. — The  combat  between  the  three  Horatii  and  the  three 
Curiatii. 

663. — The  city  of  Alba  deftroyed — the  Meffenians  fettled 
in  Italy — war  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Fidenates. 

639. — Cypftlus  ufurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  re- 
tained it  for  30  years. 

638. — Byzantium  built  by  a colony  of  Argives,  or,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  of  Athenians  and  others — others 
fay,  it  was  built  in  670,  17  years  later  than 
Chalcedon. 

631. — A five  years’  war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
begins. — Cyrene  in  Africa  founded. 

648. — The  Thoth  of  the  year  of  Nabonaffar  was  on  February' 
ill,  having  fhifted  25  days  in  100  years. 

641. — Amon,  king  of  Judah,  treacheroufly  put  to  death  by 
his  domdtic  fervants. 

636. — The  Tartars  defeated  the  Chinefe  with  great  daugh- 
ter. 

631. — War  between  the  Romans,  and  the  Fidenates  and 
Sabines,  which  continues,  at  intervals,  for  fifty 
years. 

630. — Cyrene  built  by  Battus,  who  begins  that  kingdom. 

629. — The  government  of  Corinth  ufurped  by  Periander. 

627. — Jeremiah  the  prophet. 

626.— Zephaniah  the  prophet. 

623.  — The  Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkiah. 

624.  — The  Scythians  invade  Media,  Lydia,  See.  and  keep  pof- 

feffion  of  feveral  provinces  for  28  years. — Draco 
the  lawgiver,  archon  at  Athens. 

623. — Draco  eftablilhes  his  laws  at  Athens. 

621. — A war  between  the  Lydians  and  Milefians,  which 
continues  eleven  years.  The  fourth  eclipfe  on 
record,  which  was  of  the  moon,  on  Saturday  April 
22  d,  three  hours  after  midnight,  according  to  the 
meridian  of  Alexandria. 

610. — Necho  about  this  time  began  the  canal  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  but  did  not  finilhit. 

608. — Jofiah,  king  of  Judah,  flain  at  Megiddo  by  Pharaoh 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 

607. — Alcaeus  the  poet  flourifhed. 

606. — Nineveh  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  joint  armies  of 
Cyaxares  and  Nabopolaflar. 

6 cj. — The  firft  captivity  of  the  Jews,  dated  by  others  in 

606. 

604. — By  Necho’s  order  fome  Phoenicians  about  this  time 

failed 
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failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Mediterranean. 

600 — Sappho  the  Lyric  poetefs. 

597-—  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

596. — The  Scythians  expelled  upper  Afia  by  Cyaxares,  after 
28  years  poffcfiion. — Epimenides  of  Crete,  the 
firth  builder  of  temples  in  Greece. 

594. — Solon,  archon  and  lawgiver  of  Athens Thales  of 

Miletus. 

593- — Ezekiel  the  prophet. 

592. — Anacharfis  the  Scythian. 

591. — The  Pythian  games  firft  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

590. — The  Lydian  war  begins,  and  continues  6 years. 

5S7. — The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  a fiege  of  18  months,  June  the  19th. 

586. — The  temple  of  Jtrufalem  burned  on  the  feventh  day 
of  the  fifth  month. 

5§5- — A battle  upon  the  river  Halys  between  Cyaxares  and 
Halyattes,  interrupted  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon. 
May  the  28th,  which  was  predicted  by  Thales — 
this  brought  the  Lydian  war  to  a conclufion. — 
aEfop  the  mythologiit  flourilhed. 

382. — The  lllhmian  games  restored. 

5S0. — Money  firft  coined  in  Rome. 

579- — The  Megarenfian  war. — Stefichorus  the  poet  flou- 
ri  filed. 

572. — Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a fiege  of  13 
years. 

5 7 1 * — Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  dethroned  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

$69- — Daniel  interpreted  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dreams,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus. 

568. — The  Nemaean  games  reftored. — Anaximander  of  Mi- 
letus flourilhed. — Phalaris  tyrant  of  Agrigentum 
lived. 

566. — The  firft  cenfus  at  Rome — 84,700  citizens. 

562. — The  firft  comedy  at  Athens,  adted  upon  a fcaffoldby 
Sufarion  and  Dolon,  the  inventors  of  comedy. 

560. — Pififtratus  firft  ufurped  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  which 
he  recovered  after  expulfion  in  557,  and  from 
which  he  was  again  expelled  in  556. 

549- — Daniel  the  prophet  delivered  his  predidlions. — Cyrus 
afcended  the  throne  of  Perfia. 

556. — Anaximenes  of  Miletus  flourilhed. 

5 jo. — Cyrus  king  both  of  Media  and  Perfia. — The  king- 
dom of  Lydia  ended,  after  a fubfiftence  of  249 
years. 

549- — Theognis  the  poet  flourished. — The  Pififtratidse 
burned  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

548. — Cioefus  having  crofted  the  Halys  by  an  artificial 
bridge  contrived  by  Thales,  is  defeated  by  Cyrus. 

5 >9- — The  Phocsans,  leaving  their  native  country,  fettle  in 
Gan!,  and  build  Marfeilles. — Pythagoras  flou- 
rifhed. 

53S. — Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  terminates  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon. 

S3 7- — Simonides  of  Cea,  the  poet,  flourilhed. 

,5j6* — Cyrus  iffues  an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and 
rebuilding  the  temple,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  the  fecond  month  of  the  fecond  year 
after  their  return. — Thcfpis  the  inventor  of  tra- 
gedy lived. 

SJj. — The  firft  tragedy  adted  about  this  time  at  Athens,  by 
Thefpis  in  a waggon. — According  to  the  Arun- 
de’iian  marbles  in  the  preceding  year. 
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532. — ’Anacreon  the  poet  flourilhed. 

S3 O. — Cyrus  marched  againft  the  Scythians, 

529. — Daniel’s  vifion,  ch.  xi. 

528. — Haggai  prophefied. 

527. — Zachariah  prophefied. 

526. — Learning  encouraged  at  Athens. — A public  library 
firft  founded. — War  between  the  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines. 

525 — Cambvfes  conquered  Egypt.  — A comet  appeared 
in  China,  near  Antares,  and  extended  to  the  milky 
way. 

523. — The  5th  lunar  eclipfe  obferved  at  Babylon,  on  Wed- 
nefday,  July  16th,  one  hour  before  midnight,  and 
more  than  6 digits  eclipfed  on  the  northern 
difle . 

520. — Confucius  lived. — The  fecond  edift  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
falem. 

319. — A great  earthquake  in  China. 

51  j. — The  temple  of  Jerufalem  finifhed  March  10. — The 
paffover  celebrated,  April  18. 

ji2. — Babylon  revolts  from  Darius,  but  is  recovered  two 
years  after. 

510. — The  tyranny  of  the  Piliftratidas  abolilhed  at  Athens 
by  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

509. — The  .confular  government  begins  at  Rome,  on  the 
expulfion  of  Tarquin  and  his  family,  Feb.  26. 
being  the  Regifugium  of  the  calendar. 

508. — The  firft  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. 

507. — The  fecond  cenfus  in  Rome — 130,000  citizens. 

506. — Heraclitus  the  philofopher  lived. — Megabyfus  fub- 
dued  Thrace  and  Macedonia. — Porfenna  king  of 
Etruria  made  war  againft  the  Romans. — War  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

505. — Parmenides  of  Elea,  the  philofopher,  lived. 

504. — Sardis  taken  and  burned  by  the  Athenians,  which 
occafioned  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece. 

503. — The  leffer  triumph,  called  Ovation,  begins  at  Rome 
by  Pofthumius,  who  entered  the  city  with  a myr- 
tle crown. 

302. — The  fixth  lunar  eclipfe  obferved  at  Babylon  on 
Monday,  Nov.  19,  24'  before  midnight — 3 digits 
eclipfed  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  difle. 

498. — The  firft  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome. — The 
Ionians,  after  a revolt,  fubdued  by  the  Perfian?,  and 
Miletus  taken. 

497. — The  Saturnalia  inftituted  at  Rome — 150,700  citi- 
zens. 

495. — Tarquin  the  proud  dies  at  Cuma. 

494. — War  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

493. — The  populace  of  Rome  retire  difeontented  to  the 
Mens  Sacer. — Tribunes  created  at  Rome,  or  as 
feme  fay  in  4S8. — The  Athenians  built  the  port 
of  Piraeus. 

491. — The  kingdom  of  Syracufe  ufurped  by  Gelo. — Corio- 
lanus  banifhed  from  Rome. — The  7th  lunar  eclipfe 
obferved  at  Babylon,  on  Wednefday,  April  25  — 

2 digits  eclipfed  to  the  fouth. 

490. — The  battle  of  Marathon,  Sept.  28th,  in  which  the 
Perfians  were  defeated  by  Miltiades. 

4SS. — Coriolanus,  by  the  intreaty  of  his  mother,  &c.  with- 
draws the  army  of  the  Volfci  from  Rome. 

487.  — Egypt  revolts  from  the  Perfians. 

486. — iEfchylus  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy,  at  the 
age  of  39  years. — The  Agrarian  law  firft  propofed 
at  Rome,  by  Caffius. 
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485.- 

484- 

483- 

481  — 
480.- 

479- 

477-- 

476.- 

471.- 

47°.- 

4^y.- 

4 66.- 
4 63  — 

462.- 

461.— 

460.— 

459— 

458— 


45<5- 

454-' 

4 S3- 
451-' 

45°- 

449. 
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-Cafiius  punifhed  for  ufurping  the  fovereignty. — The 
Volfci  and  iEqui  fubdued. 

-Aridides  banifhed  from  Athens. — Xerxes  recovers 
Egypt,  and  commits  the  government  to  his  brother 
Achremenes. 

-Qureftors  fird  created  at  Rome. — An  eruption  of 
mount  ./Etna. 

-Xerxes  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

-The  affair  of  Thermopylae  -finifhed,  Aug.  7th. — The 
Perfians  defeated  at  Salainis  in  a fea-fight,  OCt. 
20th. — Pindar  the  lyric  poet  flourifhed,  ob.435, 
ret.  86. 

-The  Perfians,  under  Mardonius,  defeated  at  Platrea, 
Sept.  2 2d — on  which  day  occurred  the  battle  of 
Mycale. — War  between  the  Romans  and  Hetru- 
rians. — Charon  of  Lampfacus,  the  hiltorian,  lived. 

-The  jco  Romans,  ot  the  name  of  Eabius,  killed  by 
the  Veientes  near  Cremona,  July  17. 

-Valerius  triumphed  over  the  Veientes  and  Sabines, 
103,000  citizens  in  Rome. —A  great  eruption  of 
mount  /Etna. 

•Themidocles,  accufed  of  eonfpirir.g  againd  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  retires  to  Xerxes  in  Alia. 

-Cimon  defeats  the  Perlian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  and  the 
army  near  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia. — 
An  eruption  of  mount  /Etna. — Anaxagoras  of 
Clazomenre,  the  philofopher,  ob.  428,  ret.  72. 

-The  fird  folemn  conted  between  the  tragic  poets, 
when  Sophocles,  at  28  years  of  age,  was  declared 
viCtor  over /Efchylus. — An  earthquake  at  Sparta. 
— Capua  founded  by  the  Tufcans. 

-The  Syracufans  recover  their  liberty,  and  maintain 
it  for  61  years. 

-Egypt  revolts  from  the  Perfians,  under  Inarus,  but 
obtains  the  afiidance  of  the  Athenians. — A great 
pedilence  in  Rome. — Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet, 
ob.  406,  ret.  91. 

The  Pelians  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  in  a naval 
engagement,  in  Egypt. 

-Earthquakes  and  numerous  prodigies  in  Rome. 

-The  3d  Meffenian  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians  be- 
gins, and  continues  10  years. — The  tribunes  con- 
tend with  the  confuls  about  making  laws. 

-The  Athenians  begin  to  exercife  tyranny  over  the 
other  Grecian  dates. 

-Ezra  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem  with  the  captive 
Jews,  and  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver,  See.  by  Arta- 
xerxes,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  being  70 
weeks  of  years,  or  490  years,  before  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour. — Cincinnatus  appointed  diCta- 
tor. — War  between  the  Corinthians  and  Mega- 
reans. 

-The  Athenians,  deferted  by  the  Egyptians,  retire 
out  of  Egypt  by  capitulation  with  the  Perfians. — 
Nehemiah  the  prophet. — The  ludi  feculares  cele- 
brated for  the  fird  time  at  Rome. — The  tribunes 
afiert  their  right  of  convoking  the  fenate. 

-The  Remans  fend  deputies  to  Athens  for  a copy  of 
Solon’s  laws. — An  eruption  of  /Etna. 

-Aridarchus  the  tragic  poet. 

-The  decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the 
12  tables  compiled  and  ratified. 

-Cimon  triumphed  over  the  Perfians  by  fea  and  land. 
— Zaleucus  the  lawgiver  of  Locri. 

-ihe  decemvirs  banifhed. — The  Perfians  make  an  ig- 
nominious peace  with  the  Greeks. 
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448. — The  id  facred  war  about  the  temple  of  Delphi.— 
Hellanius  the  ludoriaii,  ob.  41 1,  ret  85. 

447. — The  Athenians  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  at  Chre- 
ronea. 

446. — A 30  years’  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
dxmonians.— Charondas  the  lawgiver  of  Thurium. 
— Thucydides,  the  Athenian  general,  banifhed  by 
odraciftn. 

445. — Herodotus  reads  his  hidory  in  the  council  at  Athens, 
and  receives  public  marks  of  honour,  at  the  age  of 
39  years. — Military  tribunes  with  confular  power 
cieated  at  Rome. — Nehemiah  returned  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerufalem. 

444. — The  Athenians  fend  a colony  to  Thurium  in  Italy, 
of  which  number  were  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Lyfias. — Empedocles,  of  Agrigenlum,  the 
philofopher,  flourifhed. 

443. — Cenfors  fird  created  at  Rome Herodicus  called  the 

gymnadic  phyfician. 

442. — Profound  and  univerfal  peace. — Euripides  fird  gained 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  43 
years,  ob.  407,  ret.  78. 

441. — Artemones  of  Clazomenre  invented  the  battering- 
ram,  the  tedudo,  and  other  military  indruments. 
— Pericles  fubdued  Samos. — A great  famine  at 
Rome. 

440 Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  which  continued  for 

• 3 years. — Phidias  the  fculptor  flourifhed,  ob.  432. 

439  — War  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. — Acron  the 
phyfician  called  the  empiric. 

437. — Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  ob.  431. 

436. — Malachi,  the  lad  of  the  prophets,  delivered  his  pre- 
dictions. 

435. — Fidenre  taken  by  the  Romans. — The  Corinthians  de- 
feated by  the  Corcyrreans. — Eupoiis  the  comic 
poet  lived,  ob.  pod  415. 

434. — Ariitophanes,  the  comic  poet,  ob.  pod  389. 

433. — The  temple  of  Apollo  confecrated. — A comet  ap- 
peared in  China. 

432. — The  Metonic  cycle  begins.  See  Cycle.  Meton  ob. 
pod  4.1 5. 

431. — The  Peloponnefian  war  begins  May  7,  and  continues 
near  27  years. — EuCtemon  the  adronomer. 

430. — -The  hidory  of  the  Old  Tedament  finifhes  about  this 
time. — A plague  at  Athens  for  3 years,  which 
was  of  great  extent. 

429. — Socrates  the  philofopher  flourifhed,  ob.  400,  ret.  70. 

428. — Democritus  of  Abdera,  the  philofopher,  ob.  361, 
ret.  109. 

427. — Gorgias  of  Leontiam,  the  orator,  ob.  400,  ret.  10S. 

426. — The  plague  broke  out  at  Athens  a fecond  time. — 
Thucydides,  the  hidorian,  flourifhed ; ob.  about 
391,  ret.  about  80. — An  eruption  of  /Etna. 

425. — Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  phyfician,  ob.  361.  ret. 99. 

424. — Ariitophanes’  fird  comedy  of  the  Clouds  fird  aCted 
againd  Socrates. 

423. — A truce  between  the  Lacedremonians  and  Athenians, 
which  laded  from  about  the  3d  of  October  to  the 
1 2th  of  April  following. 

421. — A peace  of  50  years,  concluded  April  10th,  between 
the  Lacedremonians  and  Athenians,  kept  for  6 
years  and  10  months. 

420. — Alcibiades,  the  Athenian  general,  ob.  404,  ret.  46. 

419. — Protagoras  of  Abdera,  thefophid. 

418. — A fignal  victory  gained  by  the  Lacedremonians  over 
the  Argives  and  Mantineans. 
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416. — The  Agrarian  law  moved  at  Rome. 

413.  — Parrhalius,  of  Ephefus,  the  painter. — Alcibiades  ac- 

etified at  Athens. 

414.  — Egypt  revolts  from  the  Perfians. — The  2d  part  of  the 

Peloponnefian  war  called  the  Decelean  begins  ; the 
fcene  of  it  Sicily. 

413. — A lunar  eclipfe,  Auguft  27,  by  which  Nicias  was  fo 
terrified,  that  he  loll  the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily. 

412. — The  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  milconduft  in 
Sicily,  are  delerted  by  their  allies. — Lylias  the 
orator,  oh.  378,  set.  81. — 400  perfons  elected  to 
the  government  of  Athens. 

410.' — The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  at  Cyzicum  by  the 
Athenians. — Three  quaellors  elcdted  for  the  firil 
time  at  Rome. — The  hiilory  of  Thucydides  ended, 
and  that  of  Xenophon  begun. — The  Carthagi- 
nians attacked  Sicily. 

408. — The  Romans  defeated  the  Volfci. — The  Athenians 
become  mailers  of  the  Heliefpont. — The  Medes, 
alter  a revolt  from  the  Perfians,  obliged  to  fubmit. 

407. — The  Carthaginians  renew  their  attack  on  Sicily. 

406. — Agathon  the  comic  poet. 

403.  — The  Athenian  fleet  of  180  fliios  totally  defeated  at 

Zllgofpotamos  by  Lyfander. — Syracufe  ufurped 
by  Dionyflus — Cebes  the  philofopher. 

404.  — Athens  taken  by  Lyfander,  which  finifhes  the  Pelo- 

ponnefian war.  — Athens  governed  by  30  tyrants. 
— Euclid  ot  Megara,  the  philofopher. 

402. — Teleltes  the  dithyrambic  poet. 

401. — Cyrus  killed  in  an  expedition  againll  his  brother,  Ar- 
taxerxes. — The  retreat  of  10, coo  Greeks  from 
Babylon  under  Xen  phon. — The  30  tyrants  ex- 
pelled Athens  by  Thrafybulus,  and  the  democratic 
government  eftablilhed. 

400. — Socrates  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. — Xenophon, 
the  philofopher,  called  the  Attic  Riufe,  ob.  359, 
jet.  about  90. 

399. — The  feall  called  Lecitflernium  inllituted  at  Rome. 

.398. — Military  catapultje  invented  about  this  time  by 
Dionyllus. — Cteflas,  the  phyflcian  and  hillorian, 
ob.  after  384. — Many  prodigies  at  Rome. 

397. — War  againll  the  Carthaginians  by  Dionyflus  of  Syra- 
cufe, continues  five  years. — Zeuxis  of  Heraclea, 
the  painter. 

396. — Antillhenes,  called  the  Cynic  philofopher. 

495  — An  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
and  Argives,  againll  the  Lacedxmonians. 

394.  — A fea -fight  at  Cnidus,  between  the  Perfians  and  La- 
cedtemonians. — Contells  at  Rome  about  the  Agra- 
rian law. — The  Corinthian  war  begins. — The  hif- 
tory of  Tlicopompus  ended. — Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  the  Pythagorean  philofopher  and  mathemati- 
cian, ob.  after  ,360. 

393. — Argives  become  mailers  of  Corinth. 

390. — The  battle  of  Ailia.  in  which  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated by  the  Gauls,  who  marched  to  Rome, 
which  was  taken  and  burned. 

3^9. — Plato’s  firil  voyage  into  Sicily,  ob.  34S.  jet.  Si. 

388. — Rhegium  taken  by  Dionyflus. — Phiioxenus,  the  di- 
thyrambic poet. 

3S7. — The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Lnctdjemonians 
and  Perfians. — 152,383  effective  men  in  Rome. 
— Damon  and  Pythias,  the  Pythagorean  philofo- 
phers  and  friends. 

383. — The  war  of  Cyprus  finifhed,  after  a duration  of  two 
years,  and  given  up  by  the  Ferfians. 


— Ifisus  of  Chalcis,  the  Athenian  orator,  ob.  about 
360. 

378. — Ifocrates  the  rhetorician,  ob.  388.  set.  99. 

377. — The  Lacedaemonians  defeated  in  the  fea-fight  at 
Naxus,  Sept.  20th.-— Arete  of  Cyrene,  the  female 
philofopher. 

376. — Artaxerxes  concludes  a peace  with  the  Greeks. — The 
Licinian  law  propofed  in  Rome. 

374, — The  unfuccefsful  expedition  of  the  Perfians  under 
Artaxerxes  in  Egypt. — Philolaus,  the  Pythago- 
rean philofopher. 

373. — A great  earthquake  in  Peloponnefus. — A comet  ap- 
peared in  Greece,  &c. 

372. — Diogenes,  the  Cynic  philofopher,  ob.  324.  set.  90. 

37  s. — The  battle  of  LeuClra,  July  8th,  in  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  defeated  by  the  Thebans  under 
Epaminorrdas. 

370. — The  Mefie.nia.ns  return  to  Peloponnefus,  after  a ba- 
nilhment  ol  about  300  years. 

36S. — Eudoxus  about  this  time  brought  the  cele llial  fphere 
trom  Egypt,  and  carried  it  into  Greece,  ob.  about 
332.  set.  33. 

367. — The  populace  at  Pvorre  obtain  the  privilege  of  having 
one  of  the  conluls  a Plebeian. — The  Gauls,  who 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  were  defeated 
bv  Camillus. — The  Licinian  law  palled. 

363. — The  Romans  renew  the  cuilom  of  fixing  the  chrono- 
logical nafi  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  13th 
of  September. — Livy  places  it  111  the  next  year. 

363. — The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  was 
killed. — Aritlippus  jun.  the  Cyreuaic  philofo- 
pher. 

362. — Revolt  of  feveral  Perfian  governors  in  Ltfler  Afia 
againll  Artaxerxes. 

360.— Philip’s  firil  battle,  gained  at  Methon,  over  the 
Athenians. — Plato’s  fecond  voyage  into  Sicily. 

339.  — Philip’s  fecond  battle  gained  over  the  Illyrians. — 

The  obliquity  of  the  eliptic  230  49'  10". 

337. — The  fecond  facred  war  begins. — Dionyflus  jun.  ex- 
pelled Syracufe  by  Dion. — Arillotle  obferved  the 
moon’s  tranfit  over  Mars,  April  4th. 

354. — Dion  put  to  death. — Theopompus  of  Chios,  the 
orator  and  hillorian. 

333. — The  Phocteans  defeated  in  Theffaly  by  Philip. 

332. — Epborus  of  Cumce,  the  hillorian. 

351. — The  Sidonians  befieged  by  the  Perfian  army  5 burn 
their  city;  and  put  themfelves  to  death.— -The 
monument  of  Maufolus  eredled. 

330. — Egypt  conquered  by  Ochus. 

348. — Philip  of  Macedon,  having  taken  all  the  cities  of  the 
Ptiocaeans,  concludes  the  facred  war. — Speufippus, 
the  academic  philofopher,  ob.  339. — A comet  ap- 
peared in  Greece. 

347. — Dionyflus  recovers  Syracufe. 

345. — Arillotle  the  philofopher  fiourilhed,  ob.  322.  ret.  63. 

343. — War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  begins,  and 
lulls  7 1 years. — Timolecn  recovers  the  liberty 
of  Syracufe  ; banifhes  Dionyflus,  and  fettles  a 
democracy. — Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  the  painter, 
ob.  about  320. — The  Syracufan  tera  commenced. 
- — Philip  makes  Thrace  tributary. — A pelliience 
at  Rome. 

341. — A comet  appeared,  near  the  equator,  in  Greece. 

340.  — The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon  nearAgri- 

gentum,  July  13th. 

339. — Xenocrates,  the  academic  philofopher,  ob.  314.  set. 82. 
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Philip  defeated  the  Athenians,  &c.  in  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  Aug.  2d. 

Philip  killed  by  Paufanias. — A Plebeian  admitted  to 
the  prsetorfhip  at  Rome. — A comet  appeared  in 
Greece. — Siilpo  of  Megara,  the  philofopher,  ob. 
after  294. 

■Alexander  enters  Greece. — Deftroys  the  city  of 
Thebes,  but  preferves  the  houfe  of  Pindar. — A 
temple  was  built  on  mount  Gerizim. — Demades, 
the  Athenian  orator,  oh.  322. 

-Alexander  defeated  the  Perlians  on  the  river  Gra- 
nicus,  May  2 2d. — Apelles  of  Cos,  the  painter. 

-Alexander  gains  a fecond  battle  at  Iffus,  in  October. 
— Callifthenes,  the  philofopher,  ob.  32S. 

-Alexander  takes  Tyre  Auguft  20th,  gains  poffefiion 
of  Egypt,  and  builds  Alexandria. — Dinocrates 
the  mathematician. 

-The  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  Alexander  defeats 
Darius,  Oft.  2d,  11  days  after  a total  eclipfe  of 
the  moon. 

-The  cycleof  Calippus  commences  from  Darius’sdeath, 
July  ift. — zElchines  the  orator  banilhed. — A trial 
for  witchcraft  at  Rome. 

-Hyperides  the  Athenian  orator,  ob.  322. 

-Philetas  of  Cos,  the  poet  and  grammarian,  ob.  about 
280. — Alexander  palled  the  mountain  of  Caucafus. 

-Alexander’s  expedition  into  India  againlt  Porus. 

-Lyfippus,  the  ffatuary. 

-Menedemus  of  Eretria,  the  philofopher,  ob.  about 
301,  set.  74. — Deroollhenes  the  orator  banrfhed 
from  Athens,  recalled  in  323,  and  died  in  322, 
ast.  60. 

-Crates  of  Thebes,  the  Cynic  philofopher,  ob.  after 
287. 

-Alexander  dies  April  21ft,  and  his  empire  divided. 
— Praxiteles,  the  ftatuary,  ob.  after  288. 

—The  principal  Athenian  orators,  viz.  Demoflhenes, 
Hyperides,  and  Demades,  are  put  to  death  by  An- 
tipater.— Theophrailus,  the  Peripatetic  philcfo- 
pher,  ob.  about  2S8,  set.  875. 

-The  Romans,  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  pafs  under 
the  yoke. 

—General  liberty  proclaimed  to  all  the  Greek  cities  by 
Polyfperchon. — Ptolemy  carried  100,000  Jews 
captives  into  Egypt. — Menander,  the  inventor  of 
the  new  comedy,  ob.  293,  set.  52. 

— The  Samnites  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 

— Fhocion  unjuflly  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. — 
Callander  becomes  mailer  of  Athens. 

—The  government  of  Syracufe  and  of  Sicily  ufurped 
by  Agathocles. — Demetrius  Phalereus  governs 
Athens  for  10  years,  banilhed  from  Athens  in 
307,  ob.  about  284. 

—Callander  rebuilt  Thebes,  and  founded  Caffandria. — 
Rhodes  almofl  deltroyed  by  an  inundation. 

— The  cities  of  Peloponnefus  recover  their  liberties. — 
Dinarchus,  the  Athenian  orator,  banilhed  in  3 07. 

— Polemon,  the  Academic  philofopher,  ob.  270. 

— Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  from  which  begins  the  sera 
of  the  Seleucidae.  — Zeno  of  Cittium  in  Cyprus, 
the  firfl  of  the  Stoic  philofophers,  ob.  264,  set.  98. 

-—Agathocles  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  July  22d, 
carries  the  war  into  Africa;  during  his  pafTage  the 
fun  was  eclipfed  Aug.  15th,  11  digits  10'. — A 
comet  appeared  in  China.— Crantor,  the  Academic 
philofopher,  ob.  before  270, 
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jog. — Fabius  defeats  the  Samnites,  Marfi,  and  Ptligni.— • 
Philemon,  the  comic  poet;  and  rival  of  Menander, 
ob. about  274. 

307. — The  oligarchy  of  Athens  changed  into  a democracy 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

306. — The  fucccffors  of  Alexander  afTume  the  title  of 

kings. 

305. — Megalthenes,  the  hiftorian. 

304. — Seleucus  founded  Antioch,  Edrffa,  Laodicea,  &c. — 
Pyrrho,  the  1 ft  of  the  Sceptic  philofophers,  ob. 
ast.  90. 

301. — The  battle  of  Ipfus,  in  which  Antigonus  is  defeated. 

300. — Euclid  of  Alexandria,  the  mathematician. 

295.  — Arcefilaus  the  philofopher  ; founder  of  the  2d  or 

middle  Academy,  ob.  about  241,  ast.  73. 

296.  — Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — Epicurus, 

the  philofopher,  ob.  270,  set.  72. 

294. — Timocharis  of  Alexandria  obferved,  March  9th,  4 
hours  before  midnight,  a conjunftion  of  the  moon 
with  the  Spica  Virginis,  8°  according  to  him  W. 
from  the  equinoctial  point;  ob.  after  272. — 
270,000  tffeftive  men  in  Rome. 

293,- — The  firfl  fun-dial  erefted  at  Rome  by  Papirius  Curfor, 
and  their  time  divided  into  hours. — Erafilf ratus, 
the  phyfician,  ob.  about  257. 

292. — Ariftyllus  of  Alexandria,  the  aflronomer. 

291. — Seleucus  has  built  about  40  new  cities  in  Afia,  which 
he  peopled  with  different  nations. 

290. — The  Samnite  war  terminated.— Painting  brought  to 
Rome  by  Fabius. — Bion  Boryflhemtes,  the  philo- 
fopher, ob.  241. 

288. — Strato,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  about  270. 

287. — The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — 
Zenodotusof  Ephefus,  the  firlt  librarian  of  Alex- 
andria, ob.  about  245. 

286. — Macedon  taken  poffellion  of  by  Lyfimachus,  and 
Pyrrhus  expelled. 

285. — Dionyfius,  the  aflronomer  of  Alexandria,  beganhisasra 
on  Monday  June  26th,  being  the  firfl  who  found 
the  exaft  folar  year  to  coiiliit  of  363d  5h  49' — ob. 
241. 

284. — The  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teflament  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  about  this  time.-— The 

pharos  of  Alexandria  built The  foundation 

of  the  Achsean  republic  laid. — A great  earth- 
quake in  the  Hellefpont  and  Cherfonefe. — The 
Gauls  attacked  the  Romans  and  defeated. 

2S3.— -Soflratus  of  Cnidus,  the  architeft  — The  college  and 
library  of  Alexandria  founded. 

282.  — Timocharis  obferved,  Nov.  9th,  3J  hours  after  mid- 
night, a fecond  conjunftion  of  the  moon  with  the 
Spica  Virginis. — Theocritus  of  Syracufe,  the  paf- 
toral  poet. 

280. — Pyrrhus  affifts  the  Tarentines  in  Italy. — Ariflarchus 
of  Samos,  the  aflronomer. 

279. — Dionyfius  Heracleotes,  the  philofopher. — A new  cer.- 
fus  at  Rome — 278,222  citizens. 

278. — A large  army  of  Gauls  under  Brennus  cut  to  pieces 
near  the  temple  of  Delphi. — Philo,  the  dialectic 
philofopher,  ob.  about  260. 

277. — Aratus  of  Tarfus,  the  aflronomical  poet. 

276. — The  firll  regular  body  of  grammarians  or  critics  began 
at  this  time. — Lycophron  of  Chalcis,  the  poet. 

273. — Pyrrhus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  retires  to  Epirus. 

— Perfasus,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

272. — The  Samnites  and  Tarentines  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans — On  Jan.  17,  a conjunction  of  Mars  with 
the  N.  ftar,  in  the  fide  of  the  front  of  Scorpio. 

— Lycon,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  226, 
aet.  74. 

269. — Silver  fir  It  coined  at  Rome. — Crates,  the  Academic 
philofopher,  ob.  about  230. 

26S. — Athens  taken  by  Ant'gonus  Gonatas,  who  retains 
the  government  13  years. — Berofus,  the  Chaldaean 
hillorian. 

267. — Hermachus  of  Mitylene,  the  Epicurean. — Ptolemy 
made  a canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 

265. — A cenftis  at  Rome — 292,226  citizens. 

264. — The  fi  it  Punic  war. — The  chronicle  of  Paros,  or  the 
Arundehan  marbles,  compofed. — Cleanthes,  the 
Stoic  philofopher,  ob. about  240,  set.  80. 

263. — Plomcr,  jun.  the  tragic  poet. 

262 The  battle  of  Sardis. — Timaens  of  Sicily,  the  hifto- 

rian,  ob.  aet.  96. — The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over 
the  bull’s  horn,  April  26,  Mercury  being  in  23 0 
Taurus,  and  the  fun  in  290  30'  <y>. 

261. — The  Romans  hrlt  concerned  themfelves  in  naval  af- 
fairs — Manetho,  the  Egyptian  hillorian. 

2 60. — The  Carthaginians  defeated  ?r  ha  by  the  Romans. — 
Callimachus  of  Cyrene,  the  poet,  ob.  about  244. 

27:9. — Zoilus  the  critic,  called  Homero-Maflix. 

338. — Durisof  Samos,  the  hillorian. 

237 Ncanthes  of  Cyzicum,  the  orator  and  hittorian. 

236. — Reguius  defeated  and  taken  prifuner. — Athens  reftor- 
ed  to  its  liberty  by  Antigonus. — Ctefibius,  the 
hiftorian,  ob.  set.  104. 

253. — Sofibius  of  Lacedrcmon,  the  critic. 

234.  — Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher. 

232. — A cenfus  at  Rome- 297. S97  effective  men. — The 

Carthaginians  mailers  of  the  fea. 

231. — Aratus  with  his  fellow  citizens  join  the  Achaean 
league. 

250. — The  Parthians  revolt  from  the  Macedonians. 

2 19. — The  fea-fight  of  Drepanum,  in  which  the  Romans 
are  totally  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 

248. — Antigonus  Caryllius,  the  hiilori.-n. 

247. — Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach. — A cenfus  at  Rome — 
251,212  citizens. 

246. — All  the  records,  &c.  in  China  deftroyed. — Ptolemy 
kills  Laodice,  queen  of  Antiochus,  and  overruns 
great  part  of  Syria. — Canon  of  Samos,  the  aftro- 
noincr,  ob.  after  223. 

243. — Eratofthencs  of  Cyrene,  librarian  of  Alexandria. — 
ob.  194,  tet.  82. 

243. — The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus. — Sphaerus, 
the  Stoic  philofopher  and  hillorian. 

243. — The  Carthaginians  deftalcd. — The  firfl  Punic  war 
terminated. — Apollonius  of  Perga,  called  the  great 
geometrician. 

241. — Agis  king  of  Sparta,  attempting  to  fettle  an 
Agrarian  law,  is  put  to  death. — Lacydes,  the 
philofopher,  of  the  fecond  Academy,  ob.  after 

213 September  the  3d,  Jupiter  ohferved  in 

70  33'  itg,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  S.  liar  of 
the  Afelli. 

240. — The  f.nl  plays  afted  at  Rome,  being  thofc  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  firtt  Reman  dramatic 
poet. 

259. — Chryfippus  of  Cilicia,  the  Stoic  philofopher,  ob. 
207,  set.  73. 

235. — The  Carthaginians  finifh  the  Libyan  war. — Polyftra- 

tus,  the  Epicurean  philofopher. 
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237. — Hamilcar  leads  a Carthaginian  army  into  Spain,  with 
his  fon  Hannibal. — Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  the  poet, 
ob.  about  220.  cet.  56. 

236. — The  Tartars  expelled  from  China.— Archimedes  of 
Syracufe,  the  mathematician,  ob.  212. 

233.  — The  temple  of  Janus  {hut  the  firfl  time  after  Numa 

and  univerfal  peace. — M.  V.  Meffala,  the  Roman 
painter,  ob.  after  226. 

234.  — The  Sardinian  war  begins. — C.  Naevius,  the  comic 

poet,  ob.  203. 

232 The  Agrarian  law  revived. — The  Gauls  revolt. 

231. — The  firit  divorce  at  Rome. — Sardinia  and  Corficafub- 
dued  by  the  Romans. 

230. — Apollonius  the  Rhodian,  the  poet  and  third  libra- 
rian of  Alexandria. — Eratoilhenes  obferved  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  3 1'  20". 

229. — The  Romans  declare  war  againilthe  Illyrians. 

228. — The  Roman  ambaffadors  firit  appear  at  Athens, 
Cotinth,&c. — Philochorus  of  Athens,  the  hiito- 
rian,  ob.  222. 

226. — Arillo  Ceus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  about 
183. 

223.  — Cleomenes  kills  the  Ephori,  and  reftores  the  Agrarian 

laws  of  Sparta.. — The  Gauls  enter  Italy  and  are 
defeated. — Fabius  Piftor,  the  firfl  Roman  hifto- 
rian. 

224.  — The  Romans  for  the  firfl  time  croffed  the  Po. — The 

Cploffus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

221. — Phylarclius,  the  hiftorian. 

220. — A cenfus  at  Rome — 270,2x3  citizens. — The  focial 
war  in  Greece  begins,  and  continues  three  years. 
— Plautus  of  Umbria,  the  comic  poet,  ob.  184. 
219. — Saguntum  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Hannibal. — 
Archagathus,  the  xft  phyfician  at  Rome. — The 
art  of  furgery  introduced  into  Rome. 

21S. — The  fecond  Punic  war  begins  with  Hannibal’s 
pafling  the  Alps,  and  continues  17  years. 

217. — The  Romans  defeated  at  Thrafymene. 

2 i 6.  - The  Romans  totally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
215 — Evandtr,  the  philofopher  of  the  fecond  Academy. 
212. — Syracufe,  after  a fiege  cf  three  years,  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus. 

210. — Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 
and  grammarian. 

207. — Afdrubal  defeated  and  killed  bv  Claudius  Nero. — 
Zeno  of  Tarfus,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

203.  — Ennius  of  Calabria,  the  poet,  brought  to  Rome  by 

Cato  the  quseftor,  and  firit  gave  harmony  to  the 
Roman  poetry. — Sotion  of  Alexandria,  the  gram- 
marian. 

204.  — Scipio  befieged  Utica. 

2cj. — Scipio  in  one  day  took  the  two  camps  of  Afdrubal 
and  S)phax — Hannibal  recalled. 

202. — Se-ipio  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  Oft.  19. 

201. — Peace  obtained  on  very  ignominious  terms,  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  dole  of  the  iecond  Punic 
war. 

200. — -The  firfl  Macedonian  war  begins,  and  continues  near 
4 yeais. — Ariilophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  gram- 
marian, ob.  ast.  80. 

198 . — Sidon  taken  by  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Panius , 
— Afclepiades  Myrlianus,  the  grammarian. 

197. — The  Romans  fend  two  praetors  into  Spain. — Defeat 
Philip  Cynocephalus,— Licinius  Tegula,  the  comic 
poet. 
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196.— Cains  Laslius,  the  Roman  orator.— The  Roman  Lena- 
tors  fir  11  fat  in  the  orcheltra  at  the  fcenic  (hews. 

195. Ariftonymus,  the  fourth  librarian  of  Alexandria}  ob. 

set.  77. 

{94, — Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  fnbdued  by  the  Romans. 

, 93. — Hygir.us  of  Pergamus,  philofopher  of  the  fecond  Aca- 
demy. 

192. — The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans 
begins,  and  combines  3 years.  — A cenfus  at  Rome 
— 243  ,704  effe&ive  men. 

191. — Earthquakes  at  Rome,  38  days. 

190. — The  Romans  under  Seipio  defeat  Antiochus  in  the 
battle  of  Magnefia. 

189. The  Romans  make  peace  with  Antiochus. — Afiatic 

luxury  firll  brought  to  Rome  by  the  fpoils  of  An- 
tiochus. 

188. — Philopcemen  obliges  the  Lacedremonians  to  renounce 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

187. — Antiochus  defeated  and  killed  in  Media,  after  plun- 
dering the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Elymais. — 
Seipio  Africanus  banilhed  from  Rome. 

185. — Diogenes  of  Babylon,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

183. — Philopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dinocrates, 
tyrant  of  the  Meflenians. — Critolans  Phafelites, 
the  Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  about  140. — The 
Tranfalpine  Gauls  march  into  Italy. 

182. — The  liars  appeared  in  China  in  the  day  time. 

181. — Peftilence  at  Rome. 

180. — Demetrius,  accufed  by  his  brother  Perfeus,  is  put  to 
death  by  his  father  Philip. — Statius  Cxcilius,  the 
comic  poet,  ob.  after  166. 

179. — A cenfus  at  Rome — 273,244  effe&ive  men. — Some 
books  of  Numa  found  at  Rome  in  a Hone  coffin, 
fuppofed  by  Livy  to  be  forged — and  burned. 

177. — Agarthacides  of  Cnidus,  the  hiltorian. 

176. — Heraclides,  called  Lernbus,  the  hitlorian. 

173. — A great  earthquake  in  China. — Peiliience  at  Rome. 

j 73 Ennius  finifhts  the  12th  book  of  his  annals. — Atta- 

ins of  Rhodes,  the  aflronomer  and  grammarian. 

172. — A comet  appeared  in  China,  in  the  call. — Antio- 
chus’s  firll  expedition  in  Egypt. 

17  r. — The  2d  Macedonian  war  begins. — Antiochus  defeats 
Ptolemy’s  generals. 

270. — Paper  invented  in  China. — Antiochus  takes  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  plunders  the  temple. — An  irruption  of 
the  Tartars  into  China. — Metrodorus,  the  philofo- 
plitr  and  painter  of  Athens,  afterwards  carried  to 
Rome  by  jEmilius. 

169.— A cenfus  at  Rome — 212,805  citizens. 

x08. — Perfeus  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. — An  eclipfe 
of  the  moon  happened  the  preceding  night,  fore- 
told by  Gallus. — C.  Sulpicius  Gallus,  the  tribune, 
and  id  Roman  aflronomer. 

167. — The  1 ft  library  ereAed  at  Rome,  ccnfifting  of  books 
brought  from  Macedon. 

166. — Terence  of  Carthage,  the  comic  poet,  ob.  159,  set.  3 9 
His  firll  play,  Andria,  aided  at  Rome. — Apollo- 
nius killed  by  Judas  Maccabceus. 

165. — Judas  purified  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. — An  eruption 
of  v£tna.  — Crates  Mallotes  of  Pergamus,  called 
the  critic. 

164. — A cenfus  at  Rome — 327,032  citizens. — Polybius  of 
Megalopolis,  the  hiilorian,  ob.  124,  aet.  82. 

163. — The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  be- 
gins, and  continues  126  years. — M.  Pacuvius,  the 
tragic  poet,  ob.  about  13 1,  set.  90. 
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162. — Hipparchus  begins  his  aftronomical  obfervations  at 
Rhodes,  and  continues  them  for  34  year3. — Deme- 
trius takes  polleffioii  of  Syria. 

1 6 J . — The  philofophers  and  rhetoricians  banifhed  from 
Rome. 

160. — Terence’s  laft  play,  Adelphi,  a£lcd  at  the  funeral  of 
P.  aEmilius. — Carncades  of  Cyrene,  the  philofo- 
pher, and  author  of  the  3d  or  new  Academy,  ob. 
128,  set.  90. 

159. — Time  rneafured  at  Rome  by  water,  invented  by  Sci- 
pio  Nafica. 

155.  — An  irruption  of  theTartars  into  China. — Hipparchus 

obferved  the  autumnal  equinox  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  about  mid-day 

157. — A comet  appeared  in  China,  in  the  9th  month. 

156.  — Several  temples  of  Pergamus  plundered  by  Prufias, 

king  of  Bithynia. — Anftarchus  of  Alexandria, 
the  great  grammarian,  ob.  ast.  72. 

152. — Andrifcus,  perionating  the  l'on  of  Perfeus,  affumes 
the  tyranny  of  Macedon. 

150. — Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  killed  by  A.  Balas. — 
Ariftobulus  cf  Alexandria,  the  Jew  and  Peripate- 
tic philofopher,  ob.  after  124. 

149. — The  3d  Punic  war  commenced,  and  continued  3 
years. — Prufias  put  to  death. 

148. — Jonathan  Maccabaeus  defeats  Apollonius  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Azotus,  and  takes  that  city  and  Afcalon. 
— A comet  appeared  in  the  N.  part  of  China,  in  the 
4th  month.. — Satyrus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher 
and  hiltorian. 

147. — A cenfus  at  Rome — 522,000  citizens. — The  Ro- 
mans make  waragainit  the  Achteaus. 

146. — Carthage  ddtroyed  by  P.  Seipio,  and  Corinth  by 
L.  Mummius,  who  brought  to  Rome  from  thence 
the  firll  fine  paintings  ; of  which  the  two  princi- 
pal were  Bacchus  by  Ariltidcs,  and  Hercules 
in  torture. — Hipparchus  obferved  the  vernal  equi- 
nox March  24,  at  mid-day. — Blair  refers  this  ob- 
fervation  to  135. — A remarkable  comet  appeared 
in  Greece. 

145. — The  Romans  defolated  Greece. 

144. — Tryphon  murdered  Jonathan  and  his  brethren. — An- 
tipater of  Tarfus,  called  Calamoboas,  the  Stoic 
philofopher. 

143. — Hipparchus  obferves  the  autumnal  equinox  on  Wed- 
nefday,  September  zbth,  about  fun-fet ; from  the 
new  moon  of  Sept.  28th  he  began  his  new  cycle 
of  the  moon.  See  Cycle. — A great  earthquake 

in  China. 

142. — Simon,  the  high  prieft,  takes  the  caftle  of  Jerufalem  ; 

repaired  it,  and  refeued  Judaea  from  Syrian  fer- 

vitude. 

141. — The  Numantian  war  begins,  and  continues  8 years.— 
Au  eclipfe  of  the  moon  obferved  at  Alexandria,  on 
Tnefday,  Jan.  17,  2 hours  before  midnight. — 
Mnafeas  Patrenfis,  the  grammarian. 

140. — Diodorus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher. 

J 39 . — Lucius  Accius,  the  tragic  poet. 

138. — Panatius  of  Rhodes,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

137 — Ptolemy  Phyfcon  began  a new  reftoration  of  learning 
at  Alexandria  by  inducing  ingenious  foreigners  to 
fettle  there. — Nicander  of  Colophon,  the  phyfi- 
cian  and  poet. 

136. — Seipio  Africanus,  &c.  made  an  embafty  into  Egvpt, 
Syria,  and  Greece. — Ctefibius  of  Alexandria,  the 
mathematician  and  inventorof  hydraulicinftruments. 
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-The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. — A comet  ap- 
peared in  the  N.E.  part  of  China  in  autumn. — 
The  Servile  war  begins  in  Sicily. 

-Numantia  in  Spain  deltroyed  by  Scipio. — The  king- 
dom of  Perga mus  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
— Tiberius  Gracchus  put  to  death  for  attempting 
an  Agrarian  law. 

-Antiochus,  king  0!  Syria,  defeated  and  killed. — A 
comet  in  Alia.— The  revival  of  learning  in  China. 

-The  temple  on  Gerizim  deltroyed  by  Hyrcanus. 

-Hipparchus  obfervts  the  vernal  equinox  to  be  on 
Thurfday,  March  23d,  about  fun-fct,  and  after- 
wards the  ftar  Cor  Leoms  was  290  50',  from  the 
fummer  follticial  colure. — Clitomachus  of  Car- 
thage, philofopher  of  the  third  Academy,  ob. 
about  100. 

-Hipparchus,  on  May  2d,  about  fun-rife,  obferved  the 
fun  in  5®  35'  S , the  moon  in  2 1°  40'  X,  and  their 
mean  dillance  to  be  31 2°  32' — he  oblerved  Sp'tca 
Virguus  6°  W.  of  the  autumnal  equinoctial  point. 

-Apollonius  of  Nyfa,  the  Stoic  philofopher. 

-Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Roman  fenate. — 
Herodicus  called  Cratiteus,  the  grammarian. 

-A  great  erimtiori  of  ZEtna. — Caius  Gracchus  killed 
for  attempting  an  Agrarian  law. — L.  Cselius  An- 
tipater, the  Roman  hiftorian. 

-A  comet  appeared  in  the  E.  part  of  China. — Callor 
of  Rhodes,  the  chronologer  and  hittorian. 

-Menecrates  of  Nyfa,  the  grammarian. — Two  comets 
appeared  in  China — one  in  the  N.E.  in  fpring,  and 
another  in  the  N.W.  in  fummer. 

-A  colony  fettled  at  Narbonne  by  the  Romans — who 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Alps. — Dalmatia 
conquered  by  Metellus. 

-Cleopatra  affumes  the  government  of  Egypt. — Luci- 
li us,  the  fi rfl  Roman  fatyriit,  ob.  103,  set.  46. 

-Apollodorus  of  Athens,  the  chronologer  and  gram- 
marian. 

-Marcus  Antonius,  fen.  the  Roman  orator,  ob.  87,  aet. 

. 56- 

-The  Juguvthine  war  begins,  and  continues  five  years. 

-A  comet  appeared  in  China,  in  the  autumn. — The 
fumptuary  law,  called  lex  licinia,  made  at  Rome. 
— Lucius  Craffus,  the  Roman  orator,  ob.  91.  aet. 
49- 

■Hyrcanus  took  Samaria. — The  Teutones  and  Cimbri 
attack  the  Roman  empire. 

-Athenion,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  about  95. 
— The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Cimbri. 

-Cicero  is  born. 

-Ptolemy  dethroned  by  Cleopatra. — Jugurtha  deliver- 
ed up  to  Marius. 

•The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  defeated  the  Romans, 

80.000  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone. 

■Aviltobulus,  the  firft  high-prieft  who  wore  a crown. — 
Artemidorus  of  Ephefus,  the  geographer. 

•The  Roman  people  obtained  the  power  of  eledfing  the 
praetors. 

-The  Teutones  defeated  by  Marius — 200,000  killed, 
and  70,000  taken  prifoners. 

-The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catullus — 

120.000  killed,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners. 

•The  Agrarian  law  revived  by  Saturninus. — Julius 

Caefar  is  born. — Philo,  the  philofopher  of  the  3d 
Academy.  * 
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99. — Lufitania  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Dolabella. 

97.' — Ptolemy  Appion  dies  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans. — Mefopotamia  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

96. — The  king  of  Parthia  fends  ambafladors  to  China. 

95. — Charmidas,  the  philofopher  of  the  3d  Academy. 

94. — Hortenfius  begins  to  plead  at  19  years  of  age. 

93. — Apellicon  Teius  the  proprietor  of  a famous  library  at 
Athens,  ob.  about  86. 

91. — The  Social  or  Marfic  war  begins,  lads  three  years,  and 
is  finifhed  by  Sylla. — L.  Sifenna,  the  Roman  hifto- 
rian. 

90. — Afelepiades  of  Prufias,  the  phyfician,  and  author  of  a 
new  fed!  in  phyiic,  ob.  after  63. 

89. — The  Mithridatic  war  commenced  and  continued  26 
years — in  94  Playfair. 

88. — The  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla  begins  and 
continues  6 years. — Alexander,  called  Polyhiftor, 
the  grammarian  and  hiftorian. 

87. — Photius  Gallus,  the  firft  Latin  rhetorician. — A comet 
appeared  in  the  N.W.  of  China  in  the  fpring. 

86. — Sylla  takes  Athens— defeats  Archeiaus — fends  Apelli- 
con’s  library  to  Rome,  in  which  was  the  original 
MS.  of  Arillotle’s  works. 

85.- — Diotimus,  the  Stoic  philofopher,  ob.  after  83. — A 
cenfus  at  Rome — 464,000  citizens. 

84. — Q.  Valerius  Antias,  the  Roman  hiftorian. — A comet 
appeared  in  the  N.W.  of  China  in  the  fpring. — ■ 
Peace  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 

S3. — Zeno  of  Sidon,  the  Epicurean  philofopher.— Syila  de- 
ftroyed  the  Capitol. 

82. — Sylla  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphos — defeated  Ma- 
rius— committed  the  greateft  cruelties  at  Rome — 
was  crcatcjd  didfator. — Quintus  Hortenlius,  the 
Roman  orator,  ob.  50,  set.  63 . 

81. — Cicero  begins  to  plead  at  the  26th  year  of  his  age. — A. 
Licinius  Archias,  the  poet. 

80. — Antipater  of  Sidon,  the  poet. 

79.' — Sylla  refigns  the  didlatorihip. — Alexandra  governs  Ju- 
daea  Polidonius  of  Apamea,  the  Stoic  philofo- 

pher and  altronomer,  ob.  after  51,  aet.  84. 

77 — Geminus  of  Rhodes,  theaftronomer  and  mathematician. 

76.  — Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  the  rhetorician. 

75* — Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  dies  and  bequeaths  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. — Theodofius  of  Tripoli, 
the  mathematician. 

73- — The  Servile  war  begins. 

71. — The  Servile  war  ends. — Tyrannio,  the  grammarian  and 
Peripatetic  philofopher,  ob.  after  56. 

70. — The  cenforlhip  revived  at  Rome. — M.Terentius  Varro, 
called  the  moll  learned  of  the  Romans,  ob.  28, 
ffit.  88. 

69. — The  Roman  Capitol  rebuilt. — A cenfu3  at  Rome. — 

450,000  citizens. — Lucullus  defeats  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes. — A comet  appeared  in  the  weft  of 
China  in  the  fpring. 

68- — Ariftodemusof  Crete,  the  grammarian. 

67. — The  war  of  the  Pirates. 

66. — Crete  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 

65. — The  reign  of  the  Seleucidae  ends. — Add  Syria  reduced 
to  a Roman  province. — T.  Lucretius  Carus,  the 
the  poet,  ob.  54.  cet.  44. 

64. — Dionyfius,  the  Thracian,  the  grammarian. 

63. — Catiline’s  confpiracy. — Detected  by  Cicero. — De- 
feated by  Antony. — Mithridates  killed  himfelf.— 
Jerufalem  taken  by  Pompey. 
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62.— Antiochus,  the  philofopher  of  the  third  Academy. 
61.— L.  Taruntius  Spurina,  the  mathematician,  ob.  after 
44- 

go. — The  firft  triumvirate  between  Pompey,  Casfar,  and 
CralTus. — Q^V.  Catullus,  the  lyric  poet,  ob.  about 
40,  tet.  46. 

39.  — Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher, 

and  reftorer  of  Ariftotle's  works. 

58. — Cicero  banifhed  Rome  by  the  inftigation  of  Clodius. 

57. — Cicero  recalled  from  exile. — C.  Crilpus  Salluftius,  the 
hiftorian,  expelled  the  fenate  in  50,  ob.  35,  set.  51. 

35,  — Ccefar  paffes  the  Rhine,  and  defeats  the  Germans. — 

Makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. — Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  relhored  to  his  kingdom. — Pompey 
built  a done  theatre  for  public  fports. 

54. — Csefar’s  fecond  invafion  of  Britain. — Timagenes  of 
Alexandria,  the  hiftorian  and  rhetorician. 

53. — Craffus  killed. — His  army  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 

— Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher. 

32. — Clodius  murdered  by  Milo. 

51. — Gaul  becomes  a Roman  province. 

5,0. — The  civil  war  begins,  0(ft.  22d. — A cenfus  at  Rome. 
— 320,000  citizens. 

49. — Caefar  proclaimed  diftator. — A comet  appeared  in 
China. — Cornelius  Nepos,  ob.  about  25. 

48. — The  battle  of  Pharfalia. — Antipater,  procurator  of 
Judaea. — P.  T.  Varro,  called  Atacinus,  the  poet. 

. 4 7. — Alexandria  retaken  by  Julius  Caefar. — The  library 
deftroyed. 

46. — The  war  of  Africa  — Cato  kills  himfelf  at  Utica. — 
This  year,  called  the  year  of  confufion , being  cor- 
rected by  Soligenes,  of  Alexandria,  the  mathema- 
tician, and  conlifting  of  15  months,  and  443  days. 

44. — Caefar  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe,  act.  56 A comet 

appeared  in  China,  and  at  Rome  after  Caefar’s 
death. — Diodorus  Siculus,  the  hiftorian. 

43. — The  fecond  triumvirate  between  OCtavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus. — Cicero  put  to  death,  Dec.  7th. 

42. — The  battles  of  Philippi. — Caffius  and  Brutus  de- 
feated. * 

41. — A great  famine  at  Rome. — An  earthquake  in  China. 
Trogus  Fompeius,  the  hiftorian. 

40.  — Jerufalem  occupied  by  Antigonus,  affifted  by  the  Par- 

thians.— Hyrcar.us  expelled Herod  receives  the 

kingdom  of  Judaea  from  the  Romans. — Didymus, 
the  fcholiaft. 

39. — The  Romans  recover  Syria  and  Paleftine. 

3b. — The  fenate  made  67  praetors. — The  Spanifh  aera  com- 
menced. 

37. — Pompey  gained  the  empire  of  the  fea. — Sofius  took 
Jeruialem  and  Herod. — Antigonus  put  to  death. 
— The  Afmonasan  family  terminates  126  years 
after  Judas  Maccabteus. 

36.  — Sextus  Pompeius  defeated  in  Sicily.— Lepidus  de- 

graded from  the  triumvirate,  and  banifhed. — Vir- 
gilius  Maro,  ob.  19.  set.  31. 

34- — Antony  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. — Marcus 
Manilius,  the  aftronomical  poet. 

33- — Diofcorides,  phyfician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

32 — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

3 1 • — -1  battle  of  Aftium,  Sept.  2d. — Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra defeated. — I he  Roman  emperors  properly 

begin. — An  earthquake  in  Judaea The  feCts  of 

the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  commence. — Afinius 
Pollio,  the  orator  and  hiftorian,  ob.  A.  D.  4. 
set.  80. 
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30. — Alexandria  taken  by  Oclavius. — Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra put  themfelves  to  death. — Egypt  reduced 
to  a Roman  province. — Strabo,  the  geographer, 
ob.  A. D.  23. 

29. — Odlavius  difTuaded  by  Maecenas  from  divefting  him- 
felf of  the  empire.'—  Horatius  Flaccus,  ob.  8. 

ret.  37.— Caefar  triumphed  three  days  in  Rome 

The  temple  of  Janus  fliut. — A cenfus  at  Rome 
— 4,101,017  citizens. 

28. — iEmilius  Macer,  of  Verona,  the  poet,  ob.  16. 

27. — The  title  of  Auguftus  conferred  upon  O&avius,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  Jan.  13th. — The  power  of 
imperator  for  ten  years  ; next  the  cenforfhip ; 
then  the  tribunefhip ; and,  at  laft,  an  abfolute 
exemption  from  the  laws. — The  Pantheon  at  Rome 
built. — A great  famine  in  Paleftine. — S.  Aurelius 
Propertius,  the  elegiac  poet. 

25. — The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year,  and  fix  their 
thoth  to  begin  always  on  Aug.  29th. — Titus 
Livius,  ob.  A.D.  17.  aet.  7 6. 

24. — The  fenate,  by  a folemn  oath,  Jan.  lft,  confirm  to 
Auguftus  the  tribunefhip  and  exemption  from  the 
laws. 

23. — Antonins  Mufa,  the  phyfician,  whofe  great  remedy 
was  the  cold  bath. 

22. — A great  peltilencein  Italy. 

21. — Auguftus  goes  to  Greece  and  Afia  ; recals  Agrippa  ; 

gives  him  Julia  in  marriage,  and  the  government 
during  his  abfence. — Made  Syracufe  a colony. — 
Tibullus,  the  elegiac  poet,  ob.  about  19.  set.  24. 

20. — Tiberius  recovers  the  Roman  enfigns  from  the  Par- 
thians.— Porus,  king  of  India,  folicits  an  alliance 
with  Auguftus — Ovidius  Nafo  banifhed  to  Tomi, 
A.  D.  9.  ob.  17.  set.  39. 

19. — Rome  at  the  meridian  of  its  glory. — Herod  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem. — Agrippa  conftru&ed 
the  magnificent  aquedudfts  at  Rome. 

18. — Auguftus  reduces  the  fenate  to  300 ; afterwards  limits 
them  to  600. — Celibacy  is  difcouraged. — Pylades 
and  Bathyllus,  two  famous  Roman  aiftors. 

17. — The  Secular  games  revived. — Varius  and  Tucca,  critics 
and  editors  of  the  ,/Eneid. 

16. — Agrippa  goes  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  Judaea. 

13.  — Drufns  defeats  the  Rhsetians. — M.  Vitruvius  Pollio, 

the  architect. 

14.  — A great  conflagration  at  Rome. 

13. — Auguftus  affumes  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus; 

burns  about  2000  pontifical  bocks  ; referving 
thofe  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 

12. — Tiberius  conquers  the  Pannonians.  — Many  prodigies 
in  China,  and  a comet. — Nicholas  Damafcenus, 
the  Peripatetic  philofopher  and  hiftorian. 

II. — Drufus  conquers  feveral  German  nations. 

10. — Herod  built  the  city  of  Caefarea. 

9. — Drufus’s  expedition  into  Germany,  where  he  dies,  July 
20th. — C.  Julius  Hyginus,  the  grammarian  and 
poet. 

8. — Auguftus  corrects  the  calendar. — The  month  Sextilis 
named  Auguftus  by  a decree  of  the  fenate. — A 

cenfus  at  Rome. — 4,233,020  citizens Verrius 

Flaccus,  the  grammarian,  and  tutor  to  the  two 
grandfons  of  Auguftus,  and  fuppofed  author  of 
the  Capitoline  marbles. 

6. — Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes. 

5. — Varus  appointed  governor  of  Syria. — A comet  ap- 
peared m China. — Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
6 born, 
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born,  on  Monday,  Dec.  23th,  or  Sept,  four 
years  before  the  common  asra. — Cyrenius  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea. — Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus, 
the  hiitorian. 

4.— -An  cclipfe  of  the  moon  obferved  at  Jerufalem,  March 
13th,  middle  2 hours  45'  after  midnight. — Herod 
iTing  November  25. — A comet  appears  in  China. 

2.— Julia  banilhed  by  Auguftus. — Dionyfius  the  geogra- 
pher. 

I. — An  interview  between  Caius  Coefar  and  Tiberius. 

The  First  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chrillian  JEia. 

A.  D. 

1.  — C.  Ceefar  made  peace  with  the  Parthians. 

2.  — Tiberius  returns  to  Rome. — L.  Csefar  dies. 

3.  — C.  Caefar  dies. — Cinna’s  confpiracy  detedled. 

4.  — Leap  year  corredled,  having  been  formerly  every  third 

year. — Phtedrus. 

6.  — A great  famine  at  Rome. 

7.  — Germanicus  fent  againft  the  Pannonians. 

8.  — Jesus  Christ,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  difputes  with 

the  Jewifh  dodlors  in  the  temple,  in  April,  when 
the  paffover  was  ended. — Afinius  Gallus,  ob. 
33. — Germanicus,  ob.  19,  set.  34. 

9.  — Dalmatia  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 

10. — Arminius,  a German  general,  defeated  the  Romans. 

13.  — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

14.  — A cenfus  at  Rome — 4,037,000  citizens. — Auguftus 

dies  at  Nola  Aug.  19th,  aet.  76. 

15.  — Velleius  Paterculus,  ob.  31. 

16.  — Mathematicians  and  magicians  expelled  Rome. 

17.  — Cappadocia  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province. — An 

earthquake  in  Afia  deftroyed  12  cities. — Cornelius 
Celfus. 

18.  — Herod  built  Tiberias. 

19.  — Caiaphas  high-prieft.  of  the  Jews Jews  banifhed 

from  Rome. 

21. — Theatre  of  Pompey  confumed  by  fire. — A comet 
appeared  in  China. 

23. — Valerius  Maximus. 

26.  — Tiberius  goes  to  the  ifland  Caprtea. — John  the 

Baptitt  begins  his  miniftry. 

27.  — A conflagration  at  Rome. — Pilate  made  governor  of 

Judsea,  kills  himfelf  39. — Jesus  baptized  by 
John. 

32.  — Columella.  » 

33.  — Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  crucified  on  Friday, 

April  3d,  at  3 o’clock  P.  M.  refurredtion  on 
Sunday,  April  5th. — Afcenfion,  Thurfday,  May 
14th. — Apion  of  Alexandria,  the  grammarian, 
called  “ the  trumpet  of  the  world.” 

36.  — St.  Paul  converted. 

37.  — Tiberius  dies. 

39.  — A conjunction  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. — St. 

Matthew,  according  to  Blair,  writes  his  gofpel. 
— Philo  Judteus. 

40.  — The  name  of  Christians  given  at  Antioch,  (Blair). 

— Petronius  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 

41.  — Caligula  put  to  death. — St.  Peter,  ob.  67. 

43.  — Claudius’s  expedition  into  Britain. — St.  Paul,  ob.  67. 

44.  — Peter  imprifoned. — James  put  to  death. — St.  Mark, 

according  to  Blair,  wrote  his  gofpel. 

45.  — Vafpalian’s  fticcefsful  war  in  Britain. — Pomponius 

Mela,  the  geographer. 

47. — A new  ifland  appeared  in  the  .ZEgean  fea. — The  fecular 
games  celebrated  at  Rome. — Cataclacus  the 
Britifh  king. 
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50.  — London  built  by  the  Romans  about  this  time* 

51.  — Caradlacfis  carried  in  chains  to  Rome.— St.  John,  ob. 

99,  ait.  92. 

52.  — The  council  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufalem.— Aftrolo- 

gers  expelled  Italy. — Paul  preaches  at  Athens.— 
Seneca,  ob.  63,  aet.  53. 

54. — Claudius  dies.— Nero  fucceeds. 

55- — Cxfar  landed  in  Britain. — Aug.  2 6,  a comet  appeared 
in  China. — Paul  preached  at  Ephefus. 

56. — Rotterdam  built  about  this  time. 

57. — Perfius,  ob.  62,  aet.  30. 

59.  — Nero  caufed  his  mother  Agrippina  to  be  put  to  death, 

— Paul’s  defence  before  Felix. 

60.  — The  Chrillian  religion  publifhed  in  Britain. — A co- 

met appeared  at  Rome,  and  in  China.— -Paul’s  de- 
fence before  Feftus. 

61.  — Boadicea,  the  Britilh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans,  but 

foon  after  is  conquered  by  Suetonius. — Petronius 
Arbiter,  ob.  about  66. 

62.  — St.  Paul  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome. — Lucan,  ob.  63, 

aet.  26. 

63.  — A great  earthquake  in  Afia. 

64.  — A conflagration  in  Rome. — The  jirjl  perfecution  of  the 

Chriftians. — Quintus  Curtius. 

65.  — Many  prodigies  feen  at  Jerufalem. — Seneca,  Lucan, 

and  others  put  to  death. 

66.  — Nero  goes  into  Greece,  and  has  public  trials  of  fkill 

with  tragedians,  muficians,  and  charioteers. — The 
Jeiuijh  war  begins  in  May. — Pliny  the  hiitorian, 
ob.  79. 

07. — St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death  about  June  29th. 

— Vefpafian  defeats  the  Jews  and  takes  Jofephus 
prifoner. 

68.  — Nero  dies. 

69.  — Galbaput  to  death. — Otho  kills  himfelf. 

70- — Titus  takes  and  deftroys  Jerufalem,  Saturday,  Sept. 

Sth  3 puts  an  end  to  the  war. — The  lands  of  Ju- 
dcea  fold  by  the  Romans. 

71. — Jofephus,  ob.  93,  aet.  56. 

73* — The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Vefpafian. — 
Frontinus. 

74- — The  ftates  of  Achaia,  Lycia,  Samos,  Thrace,  &c. 

formed  into  diftindl  provinces. — Silius  Italicus,  ob. 
aet.  75. 

75* — Vefpafian  dedicated  a temple  to  Peace. — A comet  ap- 
peared in  China. 

76. — Afconius  Pedianus,  ob.  aet.  85. 

77- — A comet  appeared  in  China. — A great  plague  at 
Rome. — The  Parthians  revolt. 

79- — Vefpafian  dies. — Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  bu- 
ried by  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius,  Nov.  ill. 
So. — The  Capitol,  Pantheon,  &c.  of  Rome  confumed 
by  nre. — Titus  builds  the  hot  baths  and  amphi- 
theatre. 

81.  — Titus  dies. — Martial,  ob.  104,  aet.  7 5. 

82.  — Agricqla  reduced  South  Britain  to  the  form  of  a Ro- 

man province. — Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  ob.  97. — 
All  the  philofophers  banifhed  from  Rome  by 
Domitian. 

84.  — Valerius  Flaccus. 

85.  — Britain  difeovered  to  be  an  ifland. 

86.  — The  Capitoline  games  inftituted  by  Domitian,  and 

celebrated  every*  4th  year. — Solinus. 

88. — The  fecular  games  celebrated. — The  Dacian  war  be- 
gins.— Epidtetus,  the  Stoic  philofopher,  ob.  about 
161. 

89 Quintilian,  ob.  about  93. 
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90.  — Agrippa  of  Bithynia,  the  mathematician, 

91.  — Statius  of  Naples,  the  poet,  ob.  96. — St.  Clement  I. 

92.  Aveftal  buried  alive  for  proftitution.  — Agrippa,  be- 

ing in  Bithynia,  obferves  a conjunilion  of  the 
moon  with  the  Pleiades,  Nov.  29th,  3h  before 
midnight. — St.  Ignatius,  ob.  10S. 

93.  — The  empire  of  the  Huns,  in  Tartary,  deftroyed  by 

the  Chinefe. — Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  ob.  after 99. 
—John  baniihed  to  Patmos. 

93. — The  id perfection  of  the  Chriflians,  under  Domitian, 
begins  about  November. — Juvenal,  eb.  128. 

9b Domitian  put  to  death. 

97.  — The  evangelilt  John  returned  from  banifhment. 

98. — -Nerva  dies. — Menelaus,  tiie  mathematician,  obferved 

at  Rome  a tranfit  of  the  moon  over  Spica  Virginia 
Jan.  nth,  31'  after  midnight. 

99.  — Julius  Severus,  governor  of  Britain. 

The  Second  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

102.  — Pliny,  pro-conful  in  Bithynia,  fends  Trajan  his  ac- 

count of  the  Chriltians. 

103.  — Dacia  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province. — 

Pliny  junior. 

ioj. — A great  earthquake  in  Afia  and  Greece. — Dion  Pru- 
feus. 

106.  — Trajan’s  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  &c. — ■ 

Philo-Byblius,  ob.  133,  set.  So. 

107.  — The  3d  perfection  of  the  Chriflians  under  Trajan. 

109. — A comet  appeared  in  China Plutarch,  ob.  119. 

I I I.  — Suetonius,  the  hiftorian,  ob.  after  1 1 7. 

1 14. — Trajan  eredfts  his  column  at  Rome. — Armenia  be- 
comes a province  of  the  Roman  empire. — A great 
earthquake  in  China. — iElian,  ob.  about  140, 
set.  40. 

I I J.  — An  infurre&ion  of  the  Jews  of  Cyrene. — Trajan  fub- 

dued  Affyria. — An  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

1 16. —The  Jews  make  an  incurlion  into  Egypt. — L.  An- 
naeus Florus. 

Ilf — Adrian’s  expedition  into  Britain. — Trajan  dies. — 
Theon,  fenior,  the  aftronomer  of  Smyrna. 

2 18. — The  4 th  perfecutim  againll  the  Chriflians,  under 
Adrian. 

120.  — Nicomedia  and  other  cities  fwallowed  up  by  an 

earthquake. 

121.  — Adrian  builds  a wall  between  Carlifle  and  Newcaflle. 

122.  — Phlegon  Trallian. 

12 6.  — Adrian  goes  into  Afia  and  Egypt  for  7 years. 

127.  — Ariflides. 

128.  — Csefarea  and  Nicopolis  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

— Aquila,  the  interpreter,  tranflated  the  Old 
Teftament  into  Greek. 

1JO. — Adrian  rebuilds  Jerufalem,  and  ere&s  a temple  to 
Jupiter. — At  Alexandria,  Ptolemy  obferved  Mars 
in  oppofition,  Dec.  14,  P.  M. 

131. —' The  jews  commence  a 2d  war. — §t-Polvcarp,  ob. 

i67- 

132. — Salvius  Julianus  compiles  the  perpetual  edidft,  or  body 

of  laws  for  the  praetors  at  Alexandria. — Ptolemy 
obferved  the  autumnal  equinox,  Sept.  25th,  2h. 

133 .  — An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  obferved  by  Ptolemy  at  Alex- 

andria, on  Tuefday,  May  6th,  1D.43'.  P.  M. 

He  obferved  Jupiter  in  130  15'  8 , May  17,  nh  P. 
M.  and  Saturn  in  90  40'  $ June  4,  4h.  P.  M. — 
Cl.  Ptolemy,  the  mathematician,  ob.  i<5i.° 

134.  — Urbicus’s  wall  was  built  between  Edinburgh  and 

Dumbarton  Frith — Marcion,  the  heretic. — Pto- 
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lemy  obferved  Venus  in  nc  3'  yf,  Feb.  16th, 
morning:  and  Mercury  in  20°  12'  V£,  Off.  3, 
morning. 

133. — The  Jewilh  war  ends,  and  almoft  all  the  Jews  baniihed 
from  Judaea. 

136. — The  fecond  great  canicular  year  of  the  Egyptians 
begins,  July  20th. — Arrian,  the  hiftorian  and 
philofopher. 

138.  — Adrian  dies  at  Bairn. — Ptolemy  obferved  Cor  Leonis, 

in  20  30'  of  this  fign,  and  320  40'  from  the  fum- 
mer  folftice. 

139.  — Juftin  Martyr  writes  his  firft  Apology  far  the  Chrif- 

tians,  ob.  163. 

140.  — Ptolemy  obferved  Venus  in  j8°  30'  n , and  470  if, 

from  the  mean  place  of  the  fun,  July  18th — Ob- 
ferved the  vernal equinoxat  Alexandria,  March  22d, 
about  1 o’clock  afternoon. 

141.  A number  of  hereiies  appear  about  this  time,  as  thofe 

of  the  Ophites,  Canutes,  Sethians,  &c. — A comet 
appeared  in  China. 

144. — Appian,  the  hiftorian. 

143. — Antoninus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians. 
— Polysen  us. 

146.  — The  worihip  of  Serapis  is  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 

emperor,  and  his  myfteries  celebrated  May  6th» — 
Artemidorus. 

147.  — Apuleius. 

148.  — Juftin,  the  hiftorian. 

149.  — A comet  appeared  in  China.— Aulus  Gellius,  the 

grammarian. 

15 1. — Maximus  Tirius,  ob.  about  180. 

132. — An  earthquake  at  Rhodes. — An  inundation  of  the 
Tiber,  See. — Antoninus  ftops  the  perfection 
againft  the  Chriltians. 

153. — Paufanias,  ob.  after  173. 

1 56. — Attilius  Titianus  is  put  to  death  for  ufurping  the  em- 
pire.— Diophantus,  ob.  set.  84. 

138.  — Lucian,  ob.  about  180,  set.  90. 

1 39.  — The  Ba&rians  and  Indians  fubmit  to  Antoninus. 

161.  — Antoninus  Pius  dies,  set.  75. — Hermogenes  became 

an  ideot,  aet.  24. 

162.  — War  with  the  Parthians,  continues  3 years. 

163.  — The  perfection  of  the  Chriltians,  under  Marc.  Aurel. 

Antoninus,  called  by  feme  the  4 th. — Galen,  ob. 


166.- 

168. - 

169. - 

171. - 

172. - 
174.- 

ilf- 

178.- 

iSo.- 

181.. 

1S2. 

183. 

186. 

188. 

189 


193,  set.  70. 

-The  Romans  fent  ambaffadors  to  China. 

-A  plague  over  the  known  world. — Ath-enagoras,  ob. 

1 77  - 

-The  war  with  the  Marcomanni  begins. 

-Montanus  propagated  his  herefy. — Tatian. 
-Athenasus  Naucr",  ob.  about  194. 

-War  with  the  Marcomanni,  Vandals,  &c.  finilhed. 
-Another  war  with  the  Marcomanni,  which  lafts  three 


— Diogenes  Laertius, 
-A  comet  appeared  in 


years. 

— A comet  appeared  in  China, 
ob.  about  222. 

— Marcus  Aurelius  dies,  set.  59  - 
China. 

— Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans. 

— A comet  appeared  in  China.  — St.  Irenseus,  ob.  202. 

— A violent  war  in  Britain  finifhed  by  Marcellus. — The- 
odotion,  the  interpreter. 

— Julius  Pollux,  ob.  set.  38. 

— The  Capitol,  Sec.  of  Rome  deftroyed  by  lightning. 
— A comet  appeared  in  China. 

— A plague  at  Rome.— The  Romans  defeated  by  the 
Saracens.  1 
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191.  — A great  part  of  Rome  ceftroyed  by  fire. 

192.  — Commodus  is  put  to  death,  net.  3 J. 

193.  — Pertinax  is  killed,  and  different  perfons  affume  the 

empire. 

194.  — Byzantium  befieged  by  Severus. 

195.  — Difputes  firft  commence  about  Eafter. 

198. — Albinus  defeated  by  Severus  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at 
Lyons. 

200.  — Severus  goes  into  the  Eaft,  and  defeats  the  Parthians. 

— A comet  appeared  in  China. 

The  Third  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

201.  — Symmachus  publifhed  a verfion  of  the  Bible. — 

Papinianus,  ob.  212. 

202.  — The  $ti. ')  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Sept. 

Severus. — A comet  appeared  at  Rome. — An  erup- 
tion of  Vefuvius. 

204.  — The  fecular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. — A comet 

appeared  in  China. 

205.  — An  earthquake  in  Wales. 

206.  — A comet  appeared  in  China,  near  the  polar  liar.-— 

Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

207.  — Severus  goes  into  Britain — 50,000  of  his  troops  die 

of  the  peililence. — Minutius  Felix. 

209.  — Severus  builds  his  wallacrofs  Britain,  from  the  Frith 

of  Forth. 

210.  — Philoltratus,  ob.  about  244. 

2 1 1. — Severus  dies  at  York,  xt.  66. 

212.  — A comet  appeared  in  China. — ’The  Chriftian  faith 

introduced  into  Scotland. — A diftinftion  made 
between  municipal  and  free  citizens  in  Rome. — 
Caracalla  kills  his  brother  Geta,  and  many  others. 
2 13. — Oppian,  ob.  set.  30. 

216.  — War  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians. 

217.  — Caracalla  is  killed  by  Maximus,  tet.  43. — The  Sep- 

tuagint  is  found  in  a calk. 

2x8. — Maximus  is  put  to  death  by  the  foldiers. — A comet 
appeared  in  China. — Two  comets  feen  at  Rome. 
220. — Julius  Africanus,  the  chronologer. 

222. — The  Romans  agree  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Goths. — Aug.  29th,  a conjundtion  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries  obferved  at  Alexandria. 

2 25. — Mathematicians  are  allowed  to  teach  publicly  at  Rome. 
226. — Parthia  becomes  tributary  to  Perfia. 

229. — The  Arfacides  terminate  in  Perfia.— Dion  Caffius, 
the  hiftorian. 

231.  — Origen,  ob.  254,  aet.  69. 

232.  — Ammonius.the  Chriftianand  Platonic  philofopher,  be- 

gins a fchool  of  Platonic  philofophers  at  Alexan- 
dria, ob.  after  243. 

233. —' The  Romans  defeat  the  Perfians,  with  great  flaughter, 

at  Tadmor. 

235. — The  6th  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 

2 36. — Two  comets  appeared  in  China. 

237.  — The  two  Gordians  killed  in  Africa. 

238.  — Cenforinus. 

241.  — The  Franks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory. — Gregory 

Thaumaturgus,  ob.  266. 

242.  — Gordian  makes  a fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the 

Perfians. 

244.  — Gordian  is  put  to  death. 

245.  — Peace  between  the  Romans  and  Perfians. 

247. — The  fecular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. — Herodian, 
the  hiftorian. 

249.— *The  two  Philips  are  killed  ; one  at  Verona,  the  other 
at  Rome. 
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250.  — The  7 th  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Decius. 

251.  —The  Romans  are  defeated  by  the  Goths  at  Madia.— 

The  Novatian  herefy  propagated.— St.  Cyprian, 
ob.  25S. 

2 52.  — The  Romans  become  tributary  to  the  Goths. — The 

Scythians  and  Perfians  invade  Alia. — A drcadtul 
peftilence  over  the  Roman  empire. 

254.  — Plotinus,  ob.  270,  xl.  66.— A great  eruption  of 

iEtna. 

257. — -The  Slh  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  under  Va- 
lerian. 

255.  — The  Roman  empire  is  haraffed  by  30  tyrants. 

260.  — Valerian  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia, 

and  flayed  alive.— The  temple  of  Diana  confumed 
by  fire. — The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

261.  — A great  plague  raged  in  the  Roman  empire.  — Lon- 

ginus, ob.  273. 

262.  — Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa;  and  3 

days  of  darknefs. — Paulus  Samofatenus,  bilhop  of 
Antioch,  depofed  in  270. 

264. — Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra,  governs  the  eaftern  em- 
pire. 

267.  — The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

268.  — Gallienns  is  killed  at  Milan,  set.  50. 

269.  — Claudius  gains  a great  viftory  over  the  Go'hs — - 

300,000  of  them  killed. — Zenobia  takes  poffeffion 
n of  Egypt. 

272.  — The  9 th  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  under  Au- 

rtlian. 

273.  —Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  defeated  by  Aurelian, 

and  Palmyra  taken. 

274.  — The  temple  of  the  Sun  is  built  at  Rome. — Dacia 

given  up  by  Aurelian  to  the  Barbarians. 

275.  — Aurelian  is  killed  near  Byzantium. 

276. — Wines  firft  made  in  Britain. — Tacitus  dies  at  Tarfus. 

— Porphyry,  ob.  about  304,  set.  71. 

277.  — Probus’s  expedition  into  Gaul.  - The  Franks  fettled 

in  Gaul.- — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

2S0.  — Probus  defeats  the  Perfians. 

282.  — Probus  is  put  to  death  at  Sirmium. 

254.  — The  sera  of  Diocletian  begins  Aug.  19th,  according 

to  the  fixed  Egyptian  year,  though  he  did  not 
enter  upon  his  reign  till  Sept.  17th. — The  Ro- 
mans fend  ambaffadors  to  China. 

255.  — Arnobius. 

286.  — The  empire  attacked  by  northern  nations,  and  feveral 

provinces  are  ufurped  by  tyrants. 

287.  — Caraufius  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain. 

289.  — A great  comet  vifible  for  20  days,  in  Mefopotamia. 

— Gregory  and  Hermogenes,  lawyers. 

290.  — The  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codexes  publifhed. 

291.  — The  two  emperors  and  the  two  Casfars  march  to  de- 

fend the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. — A,lius  Spar- 
tianus,  the  hiftorian. 

293.  — Caraufius  is  killed  by  Aleftus. — The  Franks  expelled 
from  Batavia. 

296. — Britain  recovered  to  the  emperors  after  a ten  years 
ufurpation.— Alexandria  befieged  and  take,n  by 
Dioclefian. 

The  Fourth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

30X, — War  between  the  Perfians  and  Romans. — Julius 
Capitolinus. 
ierocies. 
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203.— The  iQth  perfection  againft  the  Chriftians,  under 
Dioclefian.  — Flavius  Vopifcus. 

30a..— Dioclefian  and  Maximianus  refign  the  empire,  and 
live  retired. 

— A comet  appeared  in  China. — Trebellius  Pollio, 

306.  — Conltantius  carries  on  war  agairaft  the  Britons)  dies 

July  23th. 

307. — A confiderable  part  of  Rome  deftroyed  by  fire.  ~ 

iElius  Lampridius. 

308.  — Four  emperors  reigned  at  the  fame  time. 
oo^—The  Chriftians  perfecuted  in  the  Eaft. 
^I0._Conftantine  divides  Britain  into  four  governments. 

3 1 1 . — La&antius. 

Maxentius  killed  in  battle. —The  Indifiions  begin. — 

Peftilence  over  the  Eaft. 

313.  — The  10th  perfecution  terminated  by  an  edi£t  of  Con- 

ftantine  and  Licinius. 

3 14. — A civil  war  between  Conftantine  and  Licinius. 

313. — The  punifnment  of  the  crofs  abolifhed. 

3 19.  — Conftantine  begins  to  favour  the  Chriftians. 

321.  — Sunday  appointed  to  beobferved. 

323.  — Conftantine  becomes  mailer  of  the  empire ; gives  full 

liberty  to  Chriftians. 

324.  — Licinius  defeated  and  banifhed. 

323. — The  1 jl  general  Council  of  Nice,  from  June  19th  to 
Aug.  23th,  confifts  of  318  biihops.  — Arius,  ob. 
336. 

326. — Crifpus,  falfely  accufed,  is  put  to  death.  — The 
Chriftians  perfecuted  by  the  Parthians. — Eufebius 
Pamphilus,  ob.  342. 

328. — The  feat  of  empire  transferred  from  Rome  to  Con- 
ftantinople. 

330. — Conftantinople  folemnly  dedicated.  — A dreadful  per- 

fecution in  Pcrfia,  which  lafted  40  years. 

331. — The  heathen  temples  demoliihed  by  order  of  the 

emperor.— St.  Athanafius,  ob.  371. 

333.  — A great  famine  and  peftilence  in  Syria. 

334.  — 300,000  Sarmatians  revolt  from  their  matters,  and 

are  difperfed  through  the  empire. 

336.  — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

337.  — Conftantine  the  Great  dies  May  22d,  xt.  66. 

340.  — Conftantine,  junior,  killed  at  Aquileia. — An  earth- 

quake in  the  Eaft. — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

341. — The  gofpel  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumentius. 

— St.  Hilary,  ob.  367,  xt,  80. 

342.  — Jamblichus,  ob.  about  363. 

344. — Neocxfarea  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

350.  — Cor.ftans  killed  in  Spain. 

351.  — The  heathens  firft:  called  Pagans. 

353. — ^Elius  Donatus,  the  grammarian. 

334. — Gallus  put  to  death  by  Conltantius. 

356. — Eutropius,  the  hiftorian  and  fophift. 

337. — Julian  defeated  fix  German  kings  at  Strafburg. 

358.  — An  earthquake  ruins  150  cities  in  Greece  and  Afia. 

— Libanius,  the  fophift. 

359.  — Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ob.  about  380. 

361.  — Conftantius  dies  at  Tarfus,  xt.45. — Gregory  Nazi- 

anzen,  ob.  389. 

362.  — Themiftius,  the  fophift,  ob.  about  386. 

363.  — Julian  in  vain  endeavours  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 

Jerufalem ; and  dies  in  an  expedition  into  Perfia. 
— Aurelius  Vidtor. 

364. -— The  Roman  emperors  eriadted  laws  againft  magicians. 

— Britain  haiaffed  by  the  Pi&s,  Scots,  and  Saxons. 
— ft  he  Roman  empire  divided  into -two  parts, 
called  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  empire. 
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370. — Valens  marched  againft  the  Perfians. — St.  Bafil, 
ob.  379,  xt.  51. 

372.  — Eunapius. 

373.  — The  Bible  tranflated  into  the  Gothic  tongue.— A 

comet  appeared  in  China. 

347. — St.  Ambrofe  made  bifhop  of  Milan,  ob.  397. 

376. — The  Goths,  expelled  by  the  Huns,  fettle  in 
Thrace. 

378.  — Valens  defeated  by  the  Goths.— The  prerogatives 

of  the  Roman  fee  much  enlarged. 

379.  — The  Lombards  firft  leave  Scandinavia,  and  defeat 

the  Vandals. — Aufonius,  ob.  about  394. 

381. — The  fecond  general  council  of  Conftantinople.  — Mace- 
donia, the  heretic. 

383. — The  emperor  Gratian  defeated  and  killed.— The 
Huns  ravaged  Mefopotamia. — Pappus  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  mathematician. 

385. — Theon,  jun.  of  Alexandria,  the  mathematician. 

387.  — The  quinquennales  celebrated  by  Arcadius. — St. 

Jerome,  ob.  420,  xt.  78. 

388.  — The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  killed  by  Theo- 

dofius. 

389.  — The  firft  kings  of  the  Lombards  ele&ed  in  Pannonia. 

390.  — A fiery  column  feen  in  the  air  for  30  days. 

392.  — Prudentius. 

394. — Theodofius  defeats  Eugenius  and  Arbogaftes.— St» 
Augulline,  ob.  430,  xt.  76. — A great  earth- 
quake felt  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

393.  — Theodofius  the  Great  dies,  xt.  60. 

396.  — St.  Chryfoftom,  ob.  407,  xt.  53. 

397.  — Claudian. 

39S:  — Heliodorus. 

400.— A comet  appeared  in  China. 

The  Fifth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  JEra. 

401.. — Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  over-runs  Europe. — Sul- 
picius  Severus,  the  Ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  ob. 
420. 

402. — The  Avari,  having  defeated  the  Huns,  become  maf- 

ters  of  Great  Tartary. — Anianus  of  Alexandria, 
the  monk  and  chronologer. 

403.  — Alaric  defeated  by  Stilicho.— Macrobius,  ob.  about 

4.i5' • 

404.  — An  irruption  of  the  Goths. — Panodorus  of  Alexan- 

dria, the  nlonk  and  chronologer. 

405.  — The  Pelagian  herefy  publifhed. — John  Stobxus  — 

Stilicho  defeats  200,000  Goths  in  the  mountains 
of  Fefulx. 

406.  — The  Vandals,  Alani  and  Suevi,  fpread  into  France 

by  a concefiion  of  Honorius. — Pelagius,  ob.  about 
, 43°- 

408. — The  Chriftian  religion  propagated  in  Perfia. —Hy- 
patia, the  mathematician,  and  daughter  of  Theon, 
ob.  415. 

410.  — Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric. — Servius,  the 

commentator  on  Virgil. 

41 1.  — Synefius,  bifhop  of  Cyrene,  and  Platonic  philofopher. 

412. —  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. — Arme- 

nia divided  between  the  Perfians  and  Romans. — 
St.  Cyril,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  ob.  444. 

413.  — The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  begins  in  Alface. 

414.  — The  Vifigoths  found  the  kingdom  of  Touloufe. 

413. — The  Chriftians  perfecuted  in  Perfia. 

416.  — A great  ftone  fell  from  the  Iky  in  Conftantinople.— 

Orofius,  the  hiftorian. 

417.  — The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths.. 
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419.  — An  earthquake  deftroys  many  cities  in  Paleftine. — 

Socrates,  the  Ecclefialtical  hiftorian,  denominated 
the  Scholaftic. 

420.  — The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  Lower 

Rhine.— China  is  divided  into  two  empires. 

421.  — The  Salic  law  promulged. — The  Chriftians  feverely 

perfecuted  in  Perfia. 

4^2. — -The  Huns  ravage  Thrace. 

423. — The  weftern  empire  ufurped  by  John,  called  the 
Notary. 

425. — The  reftoration  of  learning  attempted  by  Theodofius, 
who  eftablilhes  public  fchcols  at  Conftantinople. 
435. — The  Romans  leave  Britain,  never  to  return. 

427. — Pannonia  is  recovered  by  the  Romans. — Zofimus, 
the  hiftorian. 

428;  — Pelagianifm  propagated  in  Ireland. — The  French 
defeated  Aldus  the  Roman  general. 

431.  — The  third  general  council  of  Ephefus. — Neftorius,  the 

heretic  bifhop  of  Conftantinople. 

432.  — The  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  fubmit  to  the  Vandals. 
43 3- — A great  part  of  Conftantinople  confumed  by  fire. — 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  begins  bis  reign. 

43 J.  — Neftorianifm  prevails  in  the  Eaft.  — The  Theodofian 
codex  publifhed. 

437. — The  Goths  defeated  by  Aldus. — Cyril’s  cycle  of 
95  years  begins. — The  firft  perfecution  of  the 
Chriftians  by  the  Vandals. — Theodoret,  bifliop  of 
Cyrus,  ob.  about  460. 

439. — Genleric  becomes  matter  of  Carthage  ; and  com- 
mences the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. — 
Sozomen,  the  Ecclefiaftical  hiftorian,  ob.  450. 
441. — The  Huns,  Perfians,  Saracens,  &c.  invade  the  Ro- 
man territories. 

443. — The  Manichaean  books  burned  at  Rome. — Olym- 
piodorus,  the  Ecclefiaftical  hiftorian. 

446.  — Fire,  famine, peftilence, and  fedition,  atConftantinople. 

— The  Britons  make  their  fruitlefs  complaint  to 
Aldus  and  the  Romans,  againft  the  incurfions  of 
the  Scots  and  Pifts. 

447. — Attila,  with  his  Huns,  ravages  Europe. 

449.  —The  Saxons  firft  come  into  Britain,  at  the  invitation 

of  Vortigern,  and  land  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet. — 
Heptarchy  eftablifhed  in  England. — A great  fa- 
mine in  Italy. 

450.  — Theodofius  II.  dies,  xt.  49. 

451.  — The  fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedon.  — Attila  de- 

feated by  Aldus. — The  Chriftians  perfecuted  in 
Britain. — Eutyches. 

452. — The  city  of  Venice  takes  its  rife  about  this  time. 

454.  — The  Britons  in  vain  attempt  to  expel  the  Saxons. — 

The  Vandals  become  matters  of  Sicily. 

455.  — Rome  taken  by  Genferic. — The  kingdom  of  Kent 

begins. 

456.  —The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric.  — Profper,  ob. 

460. 

437. — Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengift  in  the  battle  of  Cray- 
ford,  Kent. 

458.  — A great  earthquake  at  Antioch. — The  Chinefe  fail 
to  the  north  of  California. 

461. — A fire  in  Conftantinople. — Peace  between  the  empe- 
ror Leo  and  the  Goths. 

463.  — Vidtorius,  of  Aquitain,  invents  the  pafchal  cycle  of 

532  years. 

464.  — The  Vandals  expelled  from  Sicily. 

466.  — The  Goths  defeated  by  the  Romans. — Rogation-day 
inftituted. 
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467.  — The  Vandals  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

468.  — The  Vifigoths  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Spain. 

469.  — Sidonius  Apollinaris,  ob.  482,  set.  52. 

472. — A great  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius.  — Gennadius, 
ob.  492. 

474.  — Leo  I.  and  Leo  II.  die. 

475.  — Hengift  treacheroufly  maflacres  300  Britilh  nobles. — 

The  Saxons  defeated  by  the  Romans.— Gelafius, 
of  Cyzicum. 

476.  — The  kingdom  of  Italy  begins.- — The  weftern  empire 

ended. — A dreadful  fire  in  Conftantinople. 

479.  — Peter,  fir-named  the  Fuller,  ob.  486. 

480. — -Great  part  of  Conftantinople  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 

quake, which  iafts  40  days. 

482.- — Zeno  publilhes  the  decree  of  union  between  parties 
in  the  church. 

484. — Huneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  perfecutes  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

48  7.— Clovis  defeats  the  Romans  at  Soiffons. 

487. — The  Britons,  under  Ambrofius  and  prince  Arthur,  de- 
feat the  Saxons. 

490.  — Theodoric  defeats  Odoacer. 

491.  — Ella  founds  the  2d  Saxon  kingdom  of  Suflex,  includ- 

ing one  county  and  Surry. 

493.  — The  kingdom  of  Italy  paffes  from  the  Heruli  to  the 

Oftro-goths,  by  the  capture  of  Ravenna.  — Mal- 
chus,  the  fophill. 

494. — The  Roman  pontiff  aflerts  his  fupremacy. 

493.  - Timotheus  Gazseus. 

496.  — Clovis  baptized,  and  Chriftianity  received  in  France. 

— The  Sclavonians  feize  on  Poland  and  Bohemia. 

497. - — The  Ifauric  war  clofes. 

499. — The  Bulgarians  ravage  Thrace. — Fulgentius,  ob. 

52 9-  . , . . 

300.  — The  Saracens  ravage  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

The  Sixth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  JE ra. 

301.  — Anaftafius  makes  peace  with  the  Saracens.— Acadius, 

counfellor  to  Gondebaud. — Gondebaud  publilhes 
his  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  called  “ La  loy  Gom- 
bette.” 

303. — Anaftafius’s  army  cut  to  pieces  by  Cabades,  king  of 

Perfia. — The  pope  refitted  the  legal  magiftrate. 

304.  — The  Chriftians  perfecuted  by  the  Vandals. — The 

pandedts  publilhed.  — Magi  prevail  at  Rome. 

503. — The  Perfian  war  ends. 

50 6.  — Arien,  chancellor  of  Alaric,  reforms  the  Theodofian 

code,  and  publilhes  it. 

507.  — Alaric  defeated  and  killed  by  Clovis,  near  Poitiers. 
309. — A great  fire  at  Conftantinople. — The  Saracens  invade 

Arabia  and  Paleftine. — Alcimus  A vitus,  ob.  323. 
510. — Paris  becomes  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions. 
311. — A great  infurre&ion  at  Conftantinople. — Prince  Ar- 
thur  defeats  the  Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Badon- 
hill  or  Bath. 

512. — An  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

313. — The  Perfian  and  Saracen  kings  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion. — Boetius,  the  philofopher,  ob.  524. 

514. — Conftantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  fleet  is 
burned  by  a brafs  fpeculum  of  Proclus.  — Cafli- 
odorus,  fecretary  to  Theodoric,  ob.  362,  set.  about 
100. 

316. — The  Gets  ravage  Macedonia,  Theflaly,  See. — The 
computation  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  sra  intro- 
duced by  Dionylius  the  monk,  called  the  Little, 
ob. 540. 
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52a-~ 

521. ~ 

522. - 

524*~ 

525'~ 

526.- 

527- 

528.- 

529~ 

532  ~ 

533- 

534*- 

535- 

53<>- 

537- 

539- 

549.- 

541.- 

542- 

543- - 

544- 

546- 

547- 

549- 

55°-- 

551- 

552- 


Five  years  of  drought  and  peftilence  in  Falefline. 

■ Prince  Arthur  defeated  at  Charford  by  Cerdic,  which 

begins  the  3d  Saxon  kingdom  of  Weffex. 

• The  Britons  defeat  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  Bath. 

■ An  earthquake  at  Corinth.  — Hefychius  of  Miletus. 

•Thrafamond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  defeated  and  kill- 
ed by  the  Moors. 

-An  earthquake  in  Cilicia. 

■Antioch  confumed  by  fire. — Prifcian,  the  gramma- 
rian. 

-An  earthquake  at  Antioch.— Dionyfius  the  Lefs 
compofed  his  cycle. 

•Erchemwin  founds  the  4th  Saxon  kingdom  of  Ef- 
fex. 

-Belifarius  marches  with  an  army  againft  the  Per- 
fians. 

-The  code  of  Juftinian  is  publifhed,  April  16th The 

order  of  Benedidline  monks  is  irdlituted. — Tribo- 
nianus,  the  famous  lawyer. 

-A  confpiracy  and  fedition  at  Conflantinople. — A 
great  peflilence  in  Ethiopia. — The  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  conquered  by  Childebert  and  Clotaire. 

-The  digeft  of  Juftinian  is  publilhed,  Dec.  30th. — 
Belifarius  fent  againft  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 

-The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  finifhed  by  Belifarius, 
who  took  Carthage. — Procopius,  the  hiftorian,  and 
fecretary  to  Belifarius. 

-Belifarius  gains  Sicily. 

-Belifarius  takes  Naples. — The  inhabitants  of  Con- 
flantinople taught  by  two  Indian  monks  to  fabri- 
cate filk. 

-Rome  furrendered  to  Belifarius. — French  coin  begins 
to  be  current  through  the  Roman  empire. — Count 
Marcellinus,  the  chronologer. 

-Italy  diftrefied  with  war,  famine,  and  peftilence. — 
The  Goths  take  and  raze  the  city  of  Milan.— 
The  camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths  taken  by 
Theodebert,  king  of  Metz. 

-Vitiges  taken  prifoner  by  Belifarius  in  Ravenna. — 
The  Moors  defeat  the  Romans  in  Africa.— An- 
tioch deftroyed  by  the  king  of  Perfia. 

— Jornandes,  the  Gothic  hiftorian,  ob.  532. 

-The  confulfhip  of  Bafilius  is  the  lall  at  Rome. — 
Prince  Arthur  murdered  in  Cornwall — Antioch 
rebuilt. — The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Goths  on 
the  Po. 

-A  great  plague  defolates  Afia  and  Europe. — An 
earthquake  of  wide  extent,  Sept.  6th. — Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  fcizes  Tufcany,  Campania, 
Puteoli,  Naples,  &c. 

-The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Perfians. — Paul,  fir- 
named  the  Silentiary. 

—Rome  taken  by  Totila,  and  barbaroufly  pillaged. — 
Simplicius,  the  Peripatetic  philofopher. 

—Ida  founds  the  fifth  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land. 

—Totila  fortifies  Rome. 

-An  earthquake  in  Paleftine,  Syria,  &c. — The  ftate 
of  Poland  formed  by  Leek. 

-The  manufacture  of  filk  introduced  into  Europe  from 
India. 

-The  empire  of  the  Avars  in  Great  Tartary  ends. — 
An  earthquake  in  Greece,  and  a great  commotion 
in  the  fea.  — A great  earthquake  at  Conflantinople. 
— The  fifth  general  council,  or  fecond  of  Conflan- 
tioople. 
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333. — Narfes  defeats  Totila,  and  kills  him. 

554.  — Narfes  defeats  and  kills  Teia,  king  of  the  Goths,  and 
thus  finifhes  the  Oftrogoth  monarchy  in  Italy. 

536. — A fedition  of  the  Jews  in  Paleftine. — Civil  wars  in 
France. — Gildas,  called  the  Wife,  the  Britifh  hif- 
torian, ob.  570. 

357. — A great  earthquake  at  Rome,  Conflantinople,  &c. 
538. — A terrible  plague  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
which  continues  near  50  years. 

3^9. — The  heptarchy  began  in  England. 

561.  —A  confpiracy  againft  Juftinian.— -Belifarius  is  dif- 
graced  ; but  reftored  the  next  year. 

563.  — Conflantinople  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire. 

363.  — Peftilence  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  — The 
kingdom  of  France  divided  into  four  parts. — Co- 
lumbus propagates  Chriftianity  among  the  Pidls.— 
Juftinian  dies,  set.  S3. — Agathias,  the  hiftorian. 
567. — The  kingdom  of  the  Vifigoths  founded  in  Spain. 

368. — The  Lombards,  invited  from  Pannonia  by  Narfes, 

found  a kingdom  in  Italy. 

369.  —The  Turks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory. — Exarchs  are 

fent  to  Ravenna  by  the  eaflern  emperors  againft 
the  Lombards. 

372.  — The  Perfians  declare  war  againft  Juftin. — Gregory 

of  Tours,  called  the  father  of  the  French  hiftory, 
ob.  393. 

373.  — The  Avari  ravage  part  of  Germany. 

574. — The  Perfians  invade  and  plunder  Syria. 

373. —Civil  wars  in  France. — The  firft  monaflery  founded 
in  Bavaria. — Uffa  founds  the  fixth  Saxon  king- 
dom of  Eaft  Anglia. 

376.  — Chofroes  the  Great  defeated  by  the  emperor  Juftin’s 
army. 

578. — Juftin  II.  dies. 

380. —  Chofroes  again  defeated,  and  dies  of  grief. —The  city 

of  Antioch  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

381. — Latin  ceafed  about  this  time  to  be  fpoken  in  Italy. 

382.  — Crida  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  being  the 

feventh  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain. 

3S3. — The  Suevi  in  Spain  conquered  by  the  Vifigoths, 
which  finifhes  the  kingdom. 

384. — The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 

387. — An  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

588 The  city  of  Paris  confumed  by  fire. 

389.  — The  Tiber  overflowed  Rome. — The  feveral  provinces 

of  China  united. — Philippicus  defeated  the  Per- 
fians. 

390.  — Peftilence  in  Italy  and  France. — The  Romans  de- 

feated by  the  Avari. 

592.  — Ceaulin  defeated  and  dethroned  in  the  battle  of  Wan- 

borough  in  Wilts  by  Ceolric. 

393 The  Avari  expelled  from  Thraqe. — The  Gafcons 
about  this  time  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  coun- 
try called  by  their  name. 

394. — Evagrius,  the  Ecckfiaftical  hiftorian. 

593.  — The  Sclavonians  penetrate  into  Iftria,  Bohemia,  and 

Poland. — The  Lombards  befiege  Rome,  and  ra- 
vage Italy. 

596. — John,  of  Conflantinople,  affumes  the  title  of  univer- 
fal  bifhop. 

397-' — Auguftin,  the  monk,  comes  into  England,  attended 
by  40  monks. 

398. — A truce  between  the  Romans  and  Lombards. 

399« — A dreadful  peftilence  in  Africa. — A comet  appears 
in  France. 

6oo. — The  Sclavonians  and  Avari  ravage  Italy. 
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602.  — Mauricius,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  put  to  death  by 

Phocas. — The  Lombards  defeat  the  Romans. 

603.  — War  between  the  Perfians  and  Greeks. — Secundus, 

hiftorian  ot  the  Lombards,  ob.  613. 

604.  — Chofroes  defeats  the  Roman  army. — St. Paul’s  church 

in  London  founded  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 

605.  — The  ufe  of  bells  introduced  into  churches  about  this 

time. — The  power  of  the  popes  now  begins  by  the 
conceffions  of  Phocas. 

606.  — The  court  of  chancery  inftituted  in  England. 

607.  — The  Pantheon  of  Rome  copverted  into  a church. 

609.  — The  Jews  in  Antioch  revolt,  and  maffacte  the  Chrif- 

tians. — Ifidorus  Hifpalenfis,  ob.  636. 

610.  — Heraclius  takes  Conftantinople,  and  puts  Phocas  to 

death. 

61 X. — The  church  and  abbey  of  Weftminfter  founded  by  Si- 
bert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Saxons. 

612.  — Tne  Saracens  ravage  Syria. — Mahomet  begins  to 

publiih  his  Koran. — Theophyladfus  Simocatta, 
the  hiftorian.. 

613.  — Clotaire  reigns  over  all  France. — The  maitres  du  pa- 

lais introduced  into  France. 

614.  — The  Perfians  take  Jerufaicm,  kill  90,000,  and  carry 

off  the  crofs  of  Chrift. 

615.  — The  Ferlians  over-run  Africa,  and  take  Alexandria. 

616.  — The  Perfians  take  and  plunder  Carthage. — The  Jews 

banilhed  out  of  Spain  and  France. 

617.  — Edwin  kills  Ethelfrid  in  the  battle  of  Retford. — 

Chofroes  refufes  peace  to  Heraclius,  unlefs  he 
renounces  Chriftianity,  and  worlhips  the  fun. — 
John  of  Alexandria,  called  Philoponus,  the  gram- 
marian, and  commentator  on  Ariilotle. 

61S. — The  Avari  take  and  plunder  Conftantinople. 

622. — Lleraclius  defeats  the  Perfians  in  a great  battle. — 
Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  the 
Hegira  begins  on  Friday,  July  16th. — Mahomet, 
ob.  632,  set.  63. 

628. — An  academy  founded  atCanterbury. — Chofroesput  to 
death  by  his  fon. 

632.  — The  aera  of  Jtfdegird  commences,  June  16th. 

633.  — Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  killed  in  battle  by 

Penda,  king  of  Mercia. 

634.  — The  Saracens  take  Damafcus. — Geo.  Pilides,  the 

poet  and  hiftorian,  ob.  after  641. 

633. — The  Saracens  invade  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

636.  — The  Chriftian  religion  iutroduced  into  China. 

637.  — The  Saracens  take  Jerufalem. 

640.  — The  Saracens  take  Alexandria,  and  burn  the  library. 

64 1.  — Heraclius  dies. 

644.  — Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  killed  in  the  temple  of 

Jerufalem,  which  he  had  converted  into  a mofque. 
— The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded  by  Sige- 
bert,  king  of  Eaft  Anglia. — The  laws  of  the 
Lombards  formed  into  a fyftem,  and  publilhed 
Nov.  22. 

645.  — Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  defeats  Cenowaleh,  and  keeps 

poffeffion  of  W elfex  for  three  years. 

647.  — The  Saracens  make  themfelves  mafters  of  Africa. 

648.  — The  Saracens  take  Cyprus. 

652.  — Perfia  becomes  a part  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 

65 3.  — The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  deftroy  the  Colofius 

— ravage  Armenia — defeat  the  Greeks  at  fea. 
— The  Danes  invade  England. 

£39. — The  Saracens  obtain  peace  of  Conftans,  on  condition 
of  paying  him  100,000  crowns  yearly. 
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66q. — Organs  firft  ufed  in  churches. 

663. — The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  taken  pofTi-flion  of  by 
Grimoald,  duke  of  Beneventum. — Gla’fs  invented 
by  a biftiop,  and  brought  into  England  by  a Bene- 
ditline  monk. 

668.  — Conftans  murdered  in  a bath. — And  the  eaftern  em- 

pire uftirped  by  Metius,  the  Armenian. 

669.  — The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily. 

671. — The  Saracens  invade  Syria,  befiege  Conftantinople, 
&c. 

673. — The  Saracens  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  and  their  fleet 
difperfed. — Callinicus,  the  mathematician. 

673. — The  Saracens  attempt  to  land  in  Spain,  but  defeated 
by  Wamba. 

676. — The  Saracens  make  a peace  with  Conftantine,  on 
paying  an  annual  tribute. — A comet  appeared  at 
Rome. 

680.  — The  fixth  general  council  of  Conftantinople  called 

“ in  Trullo.” 

681.  — Peftilence  in  Saxony,  and  next  year  in  Syria. 

684. — Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  invades  Ireland, 
but  is  defeated. — A comet  appeared  at  Rome  in 
January.  — An  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

683. — Conftantine  V.  dies. — The  Britons  totally  fubdued 
by  the  Saxons. 

6S6. — Suffex  fubdued  by  Ceadwalla,  and  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  WefTex. 

688.  — Kent  wafted  by  the  Weft  Saxons  remains  feeb-le  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  heptarchy. 

690. — Pepin  engrolLs  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 
694.  — A confpiracy  of  the  Jews  in  Spain. — Juftinian  II. 

banilhed  with  the  iofs  of  his  nofe. 

693. — Money  firft  coined  by  the  Arabians. 

697.  — The  golpel  propagated  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 

France. — Leontius  depofed,  and  his  nofe  cut 
off. 

6 98, — The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Romans 

from  Africa. — The  Pitts  in  Britain  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion. — Chriftianity  introduced  into 
Friefland  about  this  time. — The  firft  prince  of 
Poland  elected,  and  Cracow  built. 


The  Eighth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

701.  — S 1 battles  fought  by  the  Saracens. 

703.  — Juftinian  feized  on  Thrace  and  marched  to  Conftan- 

tinople. 

704.  — The  Lombards  reduced  by  inteftine  wars ; the  firft 

province  given  to  the  pope. 

706.  — Juftinian  defeats  the  Bulgarians. 

707.  — The  Saracens  invade  the  Roman  territories. 

709. — Ina  publilhed  the  laws  of  the  Saxons  about  this  time. 
7 1 1. — Juftinian  is  put  to  death  by  Philippicus. 

713.  — The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. — The  Bulgarians  ra- 

vage Thrace. 

714.  — Charles  Martel  governs  all  France. 

717.  — The  Saracens  unfuccefsfully  befiege  Conftantinople. 

— Charles  Martel  defeats  king  Chilperic. 

718.  — The  kingdom  of  Afturias  in  Spain  founded  by  Pe= 

lagio. 

719.  — Boniface,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  propagates  the  Chriftian 

religion  in  Germany. 

726.  — Two  edidts  for  demolilhing  images  in  churches. 

727.  — Ina,  king  of  WeflTex,  began  the  tax  of  Peter's-pence, 

for  the  fupport  of  a college. 

729. — Two  comets  appear  this  year,  one  before  fun-rife,  the 
other  after  fun-fet. 
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730  — Pope  Gregory  excommunicated  the  emperor. 

732. — The  Saracens  defeated  by  Ch.  Martel,  near  Tours. 

735.  — Ch.  Martel  becomes  mailer  of  Aquitaine. — The 

pope’s  nuncio  inilituted  about  this  time. 

736.  — -Leo  dedrovs  all  the  images  in  his  empire,  and  perfe- 

cutes  the  monks. 

737.  — Joannes  Damafcenus,  ob.  760. 

740. — The  Lombards  feize  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  the 
pope  recovers  it. — An  earthquake  at  Condantino- 
ple,  &c. 

743.  — Fredegaire,  the  French  hidorian. 

744.  — The  monaftery  of  Fulda  in  Germany  founded. 

746. — A dreadful  pellilence  over  Europe  and  Afia  for  three 
years. 

748. — The  computation  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 
begins  to  be  ufed  in  hidories  from  this  time. 
.749— The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Saracens, 
and  encourage  learning ; the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens is  divided  into  3 parts. —Many  cities  in  Syria 
are  deflroyed  bv  an  earthquake. 

750.  — The  Merovingian  race  ends  in  France. 

751. — The  2d  race  of  the  French  kings  begins. 

752.  — The  Exarchs  of  Ravenna  are  conquered  by  the 

Lombards. — The  defenders  of  images  are  perfe- 
cuted.— The  iff  confecration  of  the  kings  of 
France. — The  exarchate  ends  by  the  capture  of 
Ravenna. 

753.  — The  king  of  the  Lombards  declared  war  againd  the 

pope.  » 

.7J4. — Pepin  affids  the  pope  with  a numerous  army.— The 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  founded. 

755—  The  temporal  dominion  of  the  pope  commences. 
757.— The  firfl  organ  fent  by  Condantine  to  France. — Pepin 
reduces  the  Saxons. 

761.  — Condantine  perfecuted  the  worlhippers  of  images. — 

A comet  appeared  at  Rome,  its  courfe  from  E. 
to  W. 

762.  — Bagdad  built  by  Almanfor,  and  made  the  capital  for 

the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas. — Burials  per- 
mitted in  towns ; which  ufed  to  be  in  the  high- 
ways. 

763  —A  violent  frod  begins  OA.  id,  and  continues  about 
150  days. 

766.— The  Turks  ravage  Armenia  and  Afia. 

770. — Condantine  diffolves  the  monaderies  in  the  Eaft, 
obliging  the  monks  and  nuns  to  marry. 

772.-  Charlemagne  makes  war  againd  the  Saxons. 

774. — The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  terminates  by  Charle- 

magne’s capture  of  Pavia,  after  a duration  of  266 
years. 

775. — Alcuinus,  ob.  804. 

776. — Charlemagne  reduced  the  Saxons. 

778. — Charlemagne  redored  learning  in  France. 

780.  — The  worlhip  of  images  re-edablifhed, 

781.  — Paulus  Winifridus,  firnamed  Diaconus,  the  hidorian, 

ob. 8ot. 

784. — Charlemagne  defeats  Wittikind  and  the  Saxons,  fo 
that  they  fubmit. 

787,  — The  Danes,  for  the  firft  time,  arrive  in  England. — 

The  J, event b general  council , or  fecond  of  Nice,  be- 
gins. 

788.  — Pleadings  in  courts  of  judicature  are  indituted. 

790* — An  earthquake  at  Condantinople. 

791. — Charlemagne  defeats  the  Avari  in  Pannonia.. — The 
Moors  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great 
{laughter. 
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792.— An  Academy  founded  in  Paris.— Ethelbert,  king  of 
Ead  Anglia,  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Offa,  king 
of  Mercia,  who  thus  takes  pofieffion  of  Ead  An- 
glia.— Georgius,  firnamed  Sy  ncellus  and  the  monk, 
the  chronologer. 

794. — Charlemagne  extirpated  the  Huns.  — Offa,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  his  villany  to  Ethelbert,  begins  the 
tax,  called  Peter-pence,  in  Mercia. 

796.  —The  pope  fent  legates  to  Charlemagne  to  requeft  hint 

to  confirm  his  election. 

797.  — 17  days  of  unufual  darknefs. — Alphonfo  defeats  the 

Moors. — Condantine  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
by  his  mother  Irene. 

799.  — Condantine  took  Majorca  and  Minorca. 

800.  — The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  abridged.  — Charle- 

magne proclaimed  at  Rome  emperor  of  the  Wed  ; 
and  thus  the  emperors  of  the  Wed,  or  of  Ger- 
many, begin  Dec.  23. 

The  Ninth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chridian  iEra. 

801.  — A great  earthquake  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

802.  — The  emprefs  Irene  depofed  and  banifhed. — Joannes 

Damafcenus,  firnamed  Mefuc,  the  Arabian,  a 
Chridian,  and  phylician  to  the  caliph  Rafchid,  ob. 
about  846. 

S07.  — Jan.  31.  3h  after  midnight,  Jupiter  was  eclipfed  by 
the  moon,  both  being  in  2°  27'  of  Libra. — March 
17,  a large  fpot  was  feen  on  the  fun  for  eight 
days. 

808. — The  fird  defeent  of  the  Normans  into  France. 

810. - — A civil  war  among  the  Saracens. 

81 1.  — Nicephorus  killed  by  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians. — 

Eginhard,  the  hidorian,  ob.  842. 

814. — Leo  ordered  the  images  in  churches  to  be  demo- 
lifhed. 

813. — An  infurreftion  againd  the  pope  in  Rome. 

816.  — Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Alma- 

mon,  who  found  the  fun’s  greated.  declination  to 

be  23°  34' 

817.  — Ecclefiadics  exempted  from  military  fervice — Lewis 

divides  his  kingdom  among  his  children. 

819.  — Almamon  ordered  his  allronomers  to  meafure  a de- 

gree of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Sinjar  near  Baby- 
lon, who  found  it  to  be  Arabian  miles. 

820.  — Leo  V.  killed  in  the  temple  at  Condantinople  by 

Michael. 

822.  — Condantinople  befieged  by  the  Saracens  under 

Thomas  the  Slave  ; but  the  fiege  is  raifed  by  the 
Bulgarians. 

823.  — The  Saracens  of  Spain  take  pofftfiion  of  Crete,  and 

call  it  Candia. 

825.  — Benimula  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to 

be  2 30  35'. 

826.  — Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  embraces  the  Chridian 

religion,  and  is  dethroned  by  his  fubjedls. 

827.  — The  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  tranflated  into  Arabic  by 

order  of  Almamon.  — The  Saracens  took  pofieffion 
of  Sicily,  Calabria,  &c. 

828.  — The  feveral  kingdoms  of  England  united  under  Eg- 

bert.— RabanusMaurus,  ob.  856. — The  kingdoms 
of  Navarre  and  Arragon  founded. 

829.  — Miffionaries  fent  from  France  to  Sweden. — St. 

Mark’s  at  Venice  is  built. 

830.  — Theophilus  publiffied  an  edidt  againd  images. 

832. — Painters  banidied  from  the  eadern  empire  by  Theo- 
philus, oil  account  of  his  hatred  of  images. 
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835  — The  feaft  of  All-Saints  inftituted. 

837  — A comet  appeared  in  China. — Alfo,  in  Europe, 
which  moved  in  25  days  through  n,  23,  SL,  and 
difappeared  in  & . 

83S. — The  Pills  defeated,  and  their  nation  extirpated  by 
Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland. 

840.  — Lewis  !e  Debonnaire  dies,  ;ct.  64. 

841.  — The  battle  of  Fontenai,  where  Lotharius  is  defeated. 

— Albumafar,  the  Arabian  aftronomer. 

841. — Thecphiius  dies. — The  worfhip  of  images  reftored.— 
— Germany  fepiarated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks. 

S43. — A new  partition  of  the  French  dominion  in  an  af- 
fernbly  of  the  peers  at  Thionvilie  among  the  three 
brothers.  — Godefcalchus,  the  heretic,  ob.  870. 

844.  —The  king  of  Spain  defeated  the  king  of  Corduba.— 

The  king  of  Germany  defeated  the  Vandals. 

845.  — The  Normans  penetrate  into  Germany. — Hincmarus, 

archbilhop  of  Rheims,  ob.  882. 

846. — The  Saracens  befiege  Rome. 

847.  — A great  earthquake  in  Italy. 

848.  — The  Venetian  fleet  totally  defeated  by  the  Saracens 

in  the  bay  of  Crotona. 

S49.— The  Saracen  fleet  defeated  by  the  pope’s  allies. 

850.  — About  this  time  the  gofpel  was  preached  by  Anfcha- 

rius,  bifhop  of  Hamburgh,  &c.  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

85 1.  — The  Normans  invade  England. — The  Moors  defeat 

the  Spaniards. — The  Saracens  ravage  Sardinia  and 
Corfica. 

852.  — The  Englifh  defeat  the  Danes  at  Okley.  — The  Moors 

perfecute  the  Chriftians  in  Spain. 

S33. — The  Normans  get  poffcflion  of  lome  cities  in  France. 
S53. — The  emperor  Lotharius,  fick  of  the  world,  retires  to 
a monaftery  and  dies. 

856. — The  Normans  plunder  the  coafts  of  Holland. — An 

earthquake  over  a great  part  of  the  known  world. 
— Odo,  the  hilhorian,  ob.  874. 

857. — The  Scots  defeated  by  the  Britons.  ^ 

859.  — A fevere  winter  and  froft  ; carriages  ufed  on  the 

Adriatic. — Photius,  patriarch  of  Conllantinople, 
depofed  in  886. 

860.  — The  fchifin  of  the  Greeks  hegins. 

861.  — Ruric,  the  firft  prince  of  Ruffia,  begins  to  reign. 

8 62.  — Miffionaries  fent  to  convert  the  Sciavonians. — John 

Scotus,  called  Erigena,  ob.  883. 

865.  — Civil  war  among  the  Saracens  in  the  eaft, — They  ra- 

vage Italy. 

866.  — Anaftafius,  the  librarian,  ob.  about  886. 

S67. — The  Danes  under  Jvar,  being  brought  into  England, 
conquer  Northumberland. — The  Chriflian  religion 
propagated  in  Bulgaria. 

868. — The  government  of  Egypt  becomes  independent  of  the 
Saracen  caliphs  of  Bagdad  under  Ahmed. 

870.  — The  Danes  fuceefsfully  ravage  England. 

87 1.  — Ethelred  fought  nine  pitched  battles  with  the  Danes 

in  one  year. 

S72.— Clocks  firft  brought  to  Conftantinople  from  Venice. 

— The  Danes  defeat  Alfred  near  Wilton. — The 
Greeks  fuccefsful  againfl  the  Saracens. — Charle- 
magne makes  war  againfl  the  Saxons. 

873.  — The  dynaily  of  Soffarides  begins  to  reign  in  Khora- 

fan. — France  is  laid  wafle  by  locufts  and  peftilence. 

874.  — The  Danes  invade  Scotland, 

875.  — A bearded  comet  appeared  in  France. 

878. — Alfred  concealed  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Athelney ; 
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but  foon  after  defeats  the  Danes,  and  caufes  them 
to  leave  England. 

879. — The  Normans  invade  Germany.  — The  kingdom  of 
Arles  begins. — Alfraganus,  the  Arabian  aixro- 
nomer,  called  Logifla. 

SSo. — The  Normans  ravage  France. — Sept.  19th,  A.  M. 

1 ih.  45'  Albategni  obferves  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  be  23®  33'.  — The  French  monarchy 
divided  between  Lewis  and  Carloman. 

881.  — Lewis  defeats  the  Normans.in  a great  battle. 

8S2. — Albategni,  the  mathematician,  lirnamed  Mahomet  of 
Aradlus,  obferves  the  autumnal  equinox  at  Arac- 
tus,  on  Sept.  19th,  i1'  13'  after  ’midnight,  ob. 
about  '888. 

883.  — Albategni  obferved  the  fun’s  apogee  in  n 22°  27b  — 

The  firft  ilar  of  Aries  diftant  from  the  equinoc- 
tial  point  18°  2'. 

884.  — Reginon,  the  hiliorian,  ob.  908. 

883.—  The  Normans  befiege  Paris. 

886. — The  univerfity  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred  about 
this  time — The  Scythians  become  mailers  of 
Croatia. — Charles  made  a dilhoncurable  peace  with 
the  Normans. 

888.  — The  dominions  of  Charles  le  Gros,  who  pofTeffed  a! 

thofe  of  Charlemagne,  are  divided  into  five  king- 
doms. 

889.  — The  Bulgarians  ravage  Greece.— -The  Hungarians 

fettle  about  the  Danube. 

890.  — The  Normans  ravage  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 

— Alfred  divides  England  into  counties,  and  coir.™ 
pofes  his  body  of  laws  about  this  time. 

891.  — The  Danes  again  invade  England. — Arnolph  of 

Germany  deftats  the  Normans  between  the  Meufe 
and  the  Rhine. — The  firft  land-tax  in  England. — 
A comet  appeared  in  China. 

893. — The  monaftery  of  Clnny  is  founded. 

896.  — Arnolph  takes  Rome. 

897.  — War  between  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians. — A great 

famine  in  Germany. — John  After,  the  hiftorjan8 
ob.  9©9- 

899. — The  Hungarians  ravage  Lombardy. 

The  Tenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

901.  — Civil  wars  in  France  and  Germany. 

902.  — The  Saracens  defeated  by  Himerius  at  fea. — A comet 

appeared  with  its  tail  to  the  eaft. 

903.  — The  Normans  ravage  France. 

904.  — The  Hungarians  ravage  Italy. — A froft  of  120  days 

begins  at  the  clofe  of  the  year. 

903. — Haron,  caliph  of  Egypt,  conquered  and  killed  by  Ma- 
homet, the  Saracenian  general. — A very  remark- 
able comet  appeared  in  China. 

910.  — War  begins  in  England  againft  the  Danes,  and  conti- 

nues 12  years. 

91 1.  — Thebit  obferves  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be 

23®33'3°". — Leo  VI.,  who  wrote  feveral  trea- 
ties in  the  age  of  ignorance,  dies. 

912.  — The  Normans  eftablifh  themfelves  in  France  under 

Rollo.  — The  Carlovingian  race  of  emperors  ends 
in  Lewis  III. — The  empire  of  Germany  becomes 
elective. 

913.  — The  Danes  feize  on  the  crown  of  England. 

914. — -The  Hungarians  defeated  by  Conrad. — The  Saracens 

defeated  by  Con ftantine’s  generals. 

913. — The  Hungarians  ravage  Saxony. — The  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  founded. 
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916.- 


9x7.. 

919- 

920.- 
922.- 

923- — ' 

924.- 

92S-m 
926.- 
928.- 

929 ■■ 

93°- 

932.- 

93  3-' 

934-' 

936- ' 

937- 
939- 

941 . 

942. 

945 


947 
93° 
93 1 
953 

957 

958 

959 


960. 

961. 
963. 

965 

966 
967, 
968 


969 


92 1 • 
975' 

976. 

977' 

978, 

979 

9S0 

9S2 


Ordonno  II.  defeats  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  kills 
70,000,  a few  days  after  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  011 
April  5. 

-The  Bulgarians  befiege  Conftantinople. 

Phocas  raifes  a fedition  at  Conftantinople,  is  killed 
by  Romanus,  who  is  advanced  to  the  empire. 

The  Moors  defeat  the  Chriftians  in  Spain. 

■The  Hungarians  pillage  Germany.  — Rodolph  defeats 
Berenger  in  the  battle  of  Placentia. 

The  Moors  defeated  in  Spain.  — Fiefs  eftablifhed  in 
France. — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

The  Hungarians  ravage  Italy. 

Sigifrid  elefted  firft  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

Arles  united  to  Burgundy. 

The  marquifate  of  Mifnie  eftablifhed. 

•Eudes  de  Cluni,  ob.  942. 

■Henry  fubjedts  the  Danes  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 

-Arnolph  of  Bavaria  defeated  by  Hugh,  king  of  Italy. 

-The  Hungarians  defeated  in  Germany.— A froft  of 
120  days  begins  at  the  end  of  the  year.. 

-Azophi,  the  Arabian  aftronomer. 

-The  Saracen  empire  divided,  by  ufurpation,  into  7 
kingdoms. 

-I.uitprand,  the  niftorian,  ob.  970. 

-Ramirus,  king  of  Spain,  defeats  the  Saracens  at  Si- 
manca. 

-Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe. 

-The  eaftern  emperors  take  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  Turks  ravage  Thrace,  and  the  Danes  invade 
France.  — Berenger  agrees  with  Hugh  for  the  re- 
verfton  of  Italy. 

■Alfarabius,  the  Arabian  aftronomer. 

Otho  made  Bohemia  tributary. 

•Oiho  drives  Berenger  out  of  Italy. 

-Otho  overcomes  the  Hungarians  in  Bavaria. 

Otho  defeats  the  Sclavonians  in  Saxony. 

War  between  the  Normans  and  Saracens  in  Italy. 

■Berenger  plunders  Italy. — The  power  of  the  monks 
very  great  in  England. — Rhazes,  the  Arabian 
phyfician,  ob.  ioxo,  set.  about  90. 

— Otho’s  expedition  againft  the  Vandals. 

— Phocas  recovers  Candia  from  the  Saracens. 

Italy  conquered  by  Otho,  and  united  to  the  German 
empire. 

— Geber,  the  Arabian  aftronomer. 

. — The  Ruffians  invade  Bulgaria. 

. — Antioch  recovered  by  Nicephorus  from  the  Saracens. 

.—A  famine  in  Germany. — The  Normans  ravage  Spain. 
— An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  obferved  at  Conftantino- 
ple, Dec.  22,  about  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

— Otho,  jun.  defeats  Nicephorus,  and  drives  the  Sara- 
cens out  of  Italy. — The  race  of  Abbas  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  Fatimites,  who  build  Grand  Cairo. 

— The  Ruffians,  Bulgarians,  See.  defeated  by  Bardas  in 
Bulgaria,  to  the  number  of  300,000  perfons. 

— A comet  appeared  in  Auguft. 

. — Bardas  ufurps  the  Eaftern  Empire  for  10  years. 

. — Otho  defeats  and  fubdues  the  Bohemians. 

■ — Abbo,  the  monk  and  aftronomer,  ob.  1003. 

. — War  between  Otho  and  Eothaire. 

• — The  two  emperors  of  Conftantinople  recover  Apulia 
and  Calabria. 

— Albiranius,  the  Arabian  geographer.— The  Vandals 
and  Bohemians  ravage  Saxony,  See.— A civil  war 
in  Spain. 
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983. — Violent  commotions  and  diffenfxons  in  Venice. 

985.  — The  Danes  invade  England  and  Scotland  under 

Sueno. 

986.  — An  earthquake  in  Greece.— Aim.oin,  the  hiftorianj 

ob.  1008. 

987.  — The  Carlovingian  race  ends,  and  the  3d  race  of  kings 

in  France  begins. 

988.  — Peftilence  in  Germany. 

990.  — England  invaded  by  the  Normans. 

991.  — The  figures  in  arithmetic  brought  into  Europe,  by 

the  Saracens  from  Arabia. — Gerbert,  afterwards 
pope  Silvefter  II.,  ob.  about  1003. 

993.  — A great  eruption  of  Vtfuvius. 

994. —  The  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  invade  England 

with  a great  army. 

99  J.—  Admanzor  defeats  the  Chriftians. 

996.  —The  empire  of  Germany  declared  eledtive  by  Otho 
III. 

998.  — The  Chriftians  defeat  Almanzor. 

999.  — Aboul  Waft,  and  Abu  Hamed  obferved  the  obli- 

quity of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  35'. 

1000. — Bafilius  defeats  the  Bulgarians,  and  drives  them  out 
of  Theffaly. 

The  Eleventh  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  JEvz. 
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101 1.- 


1001.  — An  infurreftion  in  Rome  againft  Otho. 

1002.  — The  emperor  Plenry  aflumes  the  title  of  king  of  the 

Romans. — A general  maffacre  of  the  Danes  ia 
England,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  13. — Avicenna  of 
Bochara,  the  Arabian  phyfician,  ob.  1050.  set. 
80. 

1004.  — Sueno  invades  England. 

1005.  — All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a 

new  ftyle  <ff  architecture. 

1006. — A peftilence  over  Europe  for  3 years. 

1007.  — A great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. — Mefue,  of  Maridin, 

called  Jacobite,  phyfician  to  Hakem,  caliph  of 
Egypt. 

The  Saracens  befiege  Jerufalem  ; a civil  war  among 
them  in  Spain,  which  continues  till  1091,  when 
they  become  tributary  to  the  Saracens  of  Africa, 
•An  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 

1012 Ethelred  grants  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Danes. 

3013. — The  Danes  under  Sueno  get  poffcffion  of  England. 

1014.  — A violent  ftorm  Sept.  18th,  which  inundated 

Flanders. 

1015.  — The  king  of  Poland  agrees  to  pay  a yearly  tribute 

to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

1016.  — Edmund  Ironfide  fought  6 battles  in  England,  with 

Canute  II.  king  of  Denmark,  moft  of  which  he 
loft  by  the  treachery  of  Edric. 

1018.  — The  Normans  firft  enter  Italy  in  a body. 

1019.  — Bulgaria  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province, 

1020.  — A dreadful  plague  in  Saxony. 

1021. — Guy  d’ Arezzo,  in  Italy,  or  Aretin,  the  monk. 

1022.  — A new  fpecies  of  mufic  under  6 notes  introduced  by 

Aretin. 

1023.  — The  caliph  of  Egypt  ravages  Palefcine,  and  plun- 

ders the  temple  of  Jcrnfalem. 

1028. — Canute  conquers  Norway . — Conftantin,  emperor  of 
the  Eaft,  dies  set.  70,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Romanus. 
xojo. — Campanus  of  Novarro,  the  aftronomer.  — Romanus 
defeated  in  Syria  by  the  Saracens. 

1031. — Romanus  drives  the  Saracens  out  of  Syria,  and  be- 
gins to  build  the  temple  at  Jerufalem.— The  Nor- 
mans conquer  Apulia. 
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i ojz. — The  kingdom  of  Arks  or  Burgundy  bequeathed  to 
the  emperor  Conrad  by  Rodolph. 

great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  obferved  June  29th, 
about  mid-day,  in  France.— Glaber,  the  hiftorian, 
ob.  after  1045. — The  Peace  of  God  publifhed. 

1035.  — Capua  taken  from  the  pope  by  the  king  of  Sicily. 

—The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  begin. — 
The  Vandals  ravage  Saxony. 

1036.  — The  kingdom  of  Norway  begins. 

103S. — An  earthquake  and  famine  at  Conftantinople.— The 
dynafty  of  Ommiades  ends  in  Spain,  after  a dura- 
tion of  308  years. 

1040.  — Smyrna  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. — The  Sara- 

cens of  Africa  invade  Italy. — The  Greeks  ravage 
Bohemia. 

1041.  — Hermannus,  called  Contraclus,  the  monk  and  ma- 

thematician. 

1042.  — A comet  appeared  Oft.  6 ; moving  from  E.  to  W. 

1043.  — The  Ruffians  come  from  Scythia,  and  land  in 

Thrace. — The  Turks  become  mailers  of  1‘erfia. 


1046.  — Three  ufurping  popes  depofed  by  a council  con- 

vened at  Sutrium  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 

1047.  — Franco,  the  mathematician. 

1050. — The  Greek  church  feparated  from  the  Latin. 

1072. — Peter  Damiani,  ob.  1072. 

1033. — Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  ptifoner  in  Naples  by  the 
Normans. — Michael  Cerularius,  ob.  1038. 

1033. — The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  empire 
of  the  Caliphs. 

1037.  — Geo.  Cedrenus,  the  hiltorian. 

1038.  — Guifcard  drives  the  Saracens  out  of  Sicily. 

1 039.  — Berenger,  ob.  1088,  aet-  90. 

1060.  — A fevere  famine  in  Germany. 

1061.  — Sirnames  appointed  to  be  taken  in  Scotland,  by  a 

parliament  at  Forfar. 

1062.  — Seventy  thoufand  perfons  and  more  undertook  a 

voyage  to  Paleftine,  and  were  killed  or  made  pri- 
- foners. — Michael  Pfcllus  of  Conftantinople,  the 

Peripatetic  philofopher  and  hiltorian. 

1063.  — The  maffacre  of  Goflar. 

1063. — Jerufalem  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Saracens. 
1066. — A comet  appeared  in  May,  moving  in  the  fame 
courfe  with  the  fun. — The  conqueft  of  England 
by  William  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  battle  of 
Haftings  on  Sat.  Oft.  14. 

1069.  — The  Danes  land  in  England,  Sept.  11. 

1070.  — The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. — Arza- 

chel  of  Toledo  obferved  the  declination  of  the  fun 
to  be  290  34' — he  left  402  obfervations  on  the 
apogee  of  the  fun. 

1071.  — The  Turks  defeated  Romanus,  and  took  him  pri- 

foner. 

1072.  — Roger  took  poffeffion  of  Sicily. — Sirnames  were 

firft  ufed  in  England  about  this  time. 

1073.  — Marinnus  Scotus,  ob.  1086. 

1074.  — The  king  of  Bohemia  obliged  to  pay  a tribute  to 

the  Holy  See. 

1073. — The  king  of  Germany  defeats  the  Saxons  in  Thu- 
ringia.— The  famous  wars  of  the  Saxons  again  ft 
Henry  begin  about  this  time. 

1076.' — The  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  the  pope  quarrel 
about  the  nomination  of  the  German  bilhops. — 
An  earthquake  in  England. — Afia  Minor,  having 
been  fubdued  by  Solyman  two  years  ago,  was, 
from  this  time,  called  Turkey. — Arzachel  found 
the  fun’s  apogee  in  n 170  50'. 
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1077* — The  emperor  goes  barefooted  to  the  pope  at  Ca- 
nufio,  about  the  end  of  January. 

X079.— Arzachel,  the  Spanilh  mathematician.- — Avicenna 
obferved  the  vernal  equinox,  March  14,  P.  M. 
2'1  g' . — The  Perfian  yeaf  reformed. 

1080. — Domefday  book  begins  to  be  compiled  from  a furvey 
of  all  tlie  eftates  in  England,  and  was  linilhed  in 
1086. 

108  f. — Henry  lays  fiege  to  Rome William  of  Spires,  the 

mathematician. 

1083. — Henry  takes  poffeffion  of  Rome  on  Friday,  June 
the  2d. 

1083. — Toledo  taken  from  the  Saracens,  and  made  the  ca- 
pital of  Callile. 

10S6. — The  order  of  Carthufians  founded  by  Bruno. 

1087. — An  expedition  of  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Saracens 

in  Africa William  the  Conqueror  ravages  France. 

— Suidas,  author  of  the  Greek  lexicon. 

1089.  — Rofalinus  of  Compiegne,  the  fcholaltic  head  of  the 

feet  of  Nominalifts. 

1090.  — The  dynafty  of  Affaffins  began  in  Irak,  and  fubfift- 

ed  1 17  years. 

1091.  — The  Saracens  in  Spain  call  in  Jofeph,  king  of  Mo- 

rocco, who^thus  gains  poffeffion  of  all  their  domi- 
nions in  that  kingdom. 

1092.  — Peter,  ftrnamed  the  Hermit. 

1094 — Margaret  conquers  Sweden,  and  annexes  it  to 
Denmark. 

1093.  — Ulftan,  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  is  deprived  of  his 

bifhopric  for  not  underftanding  the  French  lan- 
guage.— Sigebert,  the  hiftorian,  ob.  1113. 

1096. — The  ill  crufade  into  the  Holy  Land. — A comet 
appeared. — The  emperor  took  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1097 — Godfrey  of  Boulogne  takes  Nicaea. — The  Chriftians 
defeat  the  Saracens. 

1098. — The  crufaders  take  Antioch.  — The  order  of  St. 

Benedict  inftituted. 

1099.  — The  crufaders  take  Jerufalem.— Godfrey  elefted 

king  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  order  of  knights  of 
St.  John  inftituted. 
it co. — An  earthquake  in  Sicily. 

The  Twelfth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  /Era. 

1102.  — Baldwin  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Joppa. — William, 

duke  of  Aquitain,  undertakes  a voyage  to  Paief- 
tine,  with  a numerous  army7. 

1103.  — William’s  army  maffacred  at  Conftantinople. 

1104.  — Baldwin  defeats  the  Saracens,  and  takes  Ptolemais. 
1103. — Henry,  king  of  England,  invades- Normandy. 

1108.  — Hungary  refeued  from  fervitude  to  Germany. 

1109.  — Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco,  defeats  the  Spaniards  in 

the  famous  battle  of  the  feven  counts  near  Badajos. 
— The  crufaders  take  Tripoli. 

1 110.  — Learning  revived  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.— 

Writing  on  paper  made  of  cotton  became  com- 
mon. 

1 1 13. — War  between  France  and  England  begins. 

1113. — Peter  Abelard,  ob.  1143,  set.  63. 
ui/' — An  earthquake  in  Lombardy. — Ann  Comnena, 
the  hiftorian. 

1 1 iS. — The  order  of  Knights  Templars  inftituted. 

1 1 19.  — Baldwin  defeats  the  Turks  at  Antioch. — Bohemia 

erefted  into  a kingdom. 

1120.  — Prince  William,  with  a number  of  Esgliih  lords, 

drowned  in  their  return  to  England  from  Bar- 
fleur,  Nov.  2 6. 
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-The  order  of  Fremontre  inftituted- 

-The  Scythians,  &c.  who  had  paffed  the  liter,  de- 
feated by  John  Comnenus. 

-Baldwin  overcomes  the  Saracens  near  Antioch. — 
Germany  affli&ed  with  the  plague. 

-The  pope  declares  war  againk  Roger,  duke  of 
Sicily,  who  is  proclaimed  king  in  the  year  1130. 

-Athelard,  monk  of  Bath,  the  mathematician. 

-The  kingdom  of  Portugal  begins. — The  Ciltertians 
exempted  from  tythes. — St.  Bernard,  ob.  1 153- 

-Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  takes  Beneventum,  Capua, 
& c.  from  the  pope. 

-Averroes  of  Corduba,  called  the  Commentator,  ob. 

1 20  6. 

-The  pandeCt  of  Juftinian  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Amalfi. 

-The  Scots  invade  England,  and  are  defeated.— -A 
comet  appeared  in  China. 

-A  civil  war  in  England.  — Alphonfo,  having  defeated 
the  Moors,  July  23  th,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Por- 
tugal. 

-King  Stephen  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  at  Lin- 
coln, Feb.  2d. — The  dodtrine  of  Abelard  con- 
demned. — The  canon  law  introduced  into  England. 
— William  of  Malmelbury,  the  hikorian. 

-Stephen  exchanged  ; begins  to  recover  his  kingdom. 
— The  fadFons  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines 
prevail.  — Peter  Lombard,  bifhop  of  Paris,  called 
the  Maker  of  the  Sentences,  ob.  1164. 

-The  Koran  tranflated  into  Latin. 

-Otho  Friligenfis  introduces  the  Peripatetic  philofo- 
phy  into  Germany,  ob.  1238. — The  primacy  of 
the  church  of  Toledo  confirmed. 

-The  emprefs  Matilda  retires  out  of  England. 

-A  quarrel  between  Stephen,  and  Theobald,  arch- 
bithop  of  Canterbury. — The  lecond  crufade  into 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. 

-The  Chrikians  befiege  Damafcus,  without  fuccefs. — 
Conrad  and  Louis  arrive  at  Jerufalem. — Humenus, 
the  Egyptian  akronomer. 

—Henry  of  Anjou  arrives  in  England  to  affert  his 
family  claim  to  the  crown. — Roger  VI.  of  Sicily, 
invades  and  ravages  Greece. 

—The  civil  law  revived  at  Bologna  by  Wernerus,  who 
was  the  firk  rekorer  after  Jukinian,  and  died  in 
J 190. 

—The  canon  law  compofed  by  Gratian,  after  24 
years  labour. 

—Jeffrey  of  Monmouth. 

—Treaty  of  Winchelter  between  Stephen  and  Henry, 
by  which  Stephen  grants  the  reverfion  of  his 
kingdom  to  Henry. 

— Nouradin  took  Damafcus. — Chrikianity  introduced 
into  Finland. — A1  Edriliu3,  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pher. 

— The  city  of  Mofcow  founded. 

— An  earthquake  in  Spain. — Baldwin  defeats  Noura- 

din near  Gennefareth. 

— Frederic  received  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia  at 

the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

— InfurreChons  in  Scotland. — War  between  England 
and  France. — The  emperor  excommunicated  by 
the  pope. — John  Tzetzes,  the  critic  and  hikorian, 
ob.  about  1 176. 

—The  order  of  Carmelites  inkituted. 
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xi 61. — Eukathius,  the  commentator  on  Homer. 

1x62. — The  affairs  of  the  Crufaders  on  the  decline  in  Palef- 
tine. — The  emperor  Frederic  dekroys  Milan,  leav- 
ing only  the  churches. 

1x63. — Nouradin  defeats  Raymond  II. — John  of  Salilbury, 
ob. 1187. 

1164. — The  firk  king  of  Sardinia  created  by  Frederic. — A 
contek  between  Henry  of  England  and  Becket.— 
The  council  of  Clarendon  againk  him.  — The  Teu- 
tonic order  begins. 

1163. — Two  comets  appear  in  Scotland. — Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham. 

1 166.— Maimonides  of  Corduba,  the  mok  learned  of  the 
Jews,  ob.  1 20S. 

1x67. — Frederic  takes  poffefiion  of  Rome.  — War  between 
England  and  France. — The  caliph  of  Perfia  in- 
vades Egypt.  — Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

1169.  — An  interview  between  the  kings  of  England  and 

France  at  St.  Dennis. 

1 170.  — Peace  concluded  between  England  and  France. — An 

earthquake  at  Antioch. 

1 1 7 1.  — The  Venetians  take  the  ifland  of  Chio.  — The 

dynaky  of  Fatimites  ends  in  Egypt.  — The  fove- 
reigns  of  Egypt  henceforth  kyled  fultans. 

1172.  — Henry  II.  of  England  takes  poffefiion  of  Ireland.— 

Peter,  called  Comeitor,  ob.  1198. 

1173.  — The  city  of  Catania  dehroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1174.  — William  acknowledges  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  a 

fief  of  the  crown  of  England. 

1176.  — Frederic  totally  defeated  by  the  Milanefe. — The 

difpenfing  of  jukice  by  circuits  firk  appointed  in 
England. — Genghis-kan  begins  to  reign. 

1177.  — Baldwin  defeats  Saladin  before  Jerufalem. 

1178.  — The  pope  fends  a legate  to  Preker-John. 

1x79. — Saladin  defeats  the  crufaders. — The  French  king 
vifits  Becket’s  tomb  in  England.  — The  univerfity 
of  Padua  founded. 

1181.  — The  laws  of  England  digeked  by  Glanville. 

1182.  — Saladin  takes  Damafcus. 

11S3. — Seven  thoufand  Albigenfes  maffacred  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Berry. — Peter  of  Biois,  the  hikorian, 
ob.  1200. 

1 184.— Andronicus  orders  all  the  Latins  in  Conkantinople 
to  be  murdered. 

11S6. — The  Bulgarians  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke. — Sept. 

1 6th  a conjunction  of  all  the  planets  at  fun-ril'e  ; 
fun  in  30°  vji,  Jupiter  in  20  3'  Venus  in  30 
49',  Saturn  in  S°  6' , Mercury  in  40  10',  Mars  in 
90  8',  tail  of  the  Dragon  18°  23'  =£r. 

1187. — The  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  finikied,  that  city  being 
taken  by  Saladin,  Odt.  2d. 

1x88. — The  third  crufade. — The  tax,  called  Saladin’s  tythe, 
impofed. — The  Dutch  and  Zealanders  defeat  the 
Saracens. — The  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Denmark. 

1189.  — The  kings  of  England  and  France  go  to  the  Holy 

Land. — Richard  renounces  his  fuperiority  over 
Scotland  for  a fum  of  money. 

1 190.  — Frederic  fubdues  Cilicia,  and  defeats  the  Saracens. 

The  Teutonic  order  of  knights  faid  by  Playfair  to 
be  inkituted  at  Ptolemais. 

1191.  — The  crufaders  take  Ptolemais. 

1192.  — King  lliehard  made  prifoner  by  the  emperor  Henry 

VI. — Guy,  of  Lufignan,  eleCted  king  of  Cyprus. 
— Richard  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Afca- 
lon.—  Roger  de  Hoveden,  the  hikorian. 
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jip$. — The  Saracens  from  Africa  invade  Spain,  defeat 
Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  and  kill  50,000  Spa- 
niards. 

1196.  — The  emperor  Henry  VI.  takes  pofieffion  of  Naples 

and  Sicily.— The  4th  crufade. 

1197.  — Henry  fends  an  army  into  Paleftine. — William  of 

Newburgh,  the  hiftorian. 

j 198 . — The  5th  crufade. — The  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
inftituted. 

1 199. — Peace  between  Philip  king  of  France  and  Richard 

king  of  England. — Campanus,  of  Lombardy,  the 
aftronome.r. 

1200.  — The  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  in  Spain,  founded. — 

William,  king  of  Scotland,  performs  his  homage 
to  the  king  of  England,  at  Lincoln,  Nov.  21. 

The  Thirteenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

1201.  — The  city  of  Riga,  in  Livonia,  founded. — War  de- 

clared between  France  and  England. 

1202.  — The  principality  of  Antioch  united  to  that  of  Tri- 

poli.— Gervafe.of  Canterbury,  the  hiftorian. 

1203.  — The  6th  (4th,  Blair)  crufade'fets  out  from  Venice. 

1204.  — Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Venetians  and  French. 

— Normandy  conquered  and  re-united  to  France. — 
The  Inquifition  eltablifhed. — The  empire  of  Tre- 
bifond  eltablifhed. 

1 205.  — Baldwin  defeated  near  Adrianople  by  the  Bulgarians. 

1207.  — The  firit  towns  erected  into  corporations  in  Nor- 

mandy, were  thofe  of  Rouen  and  Falaife,  this 
year. 

1208.  — The  order  of  Fratres  minores  eltablifhed. — King 

John,  of  England,  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

1209.  — The  works  of  Arillotle,  juft  imported  from  Con- 

ftantinople, are  condemned  by  the  council  of  Paris 
in  1210. — The  filk  manufacture  imported  from 
Greece  into  Venice. — Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  hif- 
torian. 

1210.  — The  perfection  againft  the  Albigenfes,  begun  in 

the  preceding  year,  is  now  very  violent. — The 
emperor  Otho  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

1 2 1 1 .  — The  king  of  England  fubdues  Wales. — Saxo-Gram- 

maticus,  the  hiftorian. 

1212.  — The  Chriftians  defeat  the  Moors  at  Thouloufe,  and 

kill  200,000  of  them. 

1213.  — The  king  of  England,  reconciled  to  the  pope,  be- 

comes hisvaffal. — Walter  of  Coventry. 

12x4.— War  between  England  and  Scotland.  — Philip  de- 
feats Otho  near  Bouvines.— The  Turks  defeat 
the  Perfians. 

12 xj. — The  order  of  Dominicans  inftituted. — A comet 
in  March. — The  order  of  Knights-Hofpitallers 
founded. — A confeft  between  the  king  and  barons 
of  England.  — Magna  Charta  figned  June  15. — 
The  doClrine  of  tranfubflantiation  introduced. 

12  r6. — Alexander  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope’s  nuncio. — Accurfius,  the 
famous  lawyer,  and  author  of  the  Gloffes,  ob.  1229. 
1217. — Peace  between  England  and  Scotland. — The 
French  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln. 

1219.  — The  Chriftians  take  Damietta  from  the  Saracens. 

1220.  — Aftronomy  and  geography  brought  into  Europe  by 

the  Moors  about  this  time. 

1221.  — The  univerfity  of  Padua  enlarged. — St.  Anthony  of 

Padua,  ob.  1231. 

1222. — A great  earthquake  in  Germany.— The  Chriftians 

forced  to  evacuate  Damietta. 
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1223. — All  the  flaves  in  France  franchifed  by  Louis  VIII, 
— An  extraordinary  comet  appeared  in  Denmark. 
1223. — John  de  Sacro-bofco,  a mathematician,  of  Halifax, 
in  Yorkfbire,  ob.  at  Paris  1244. 

1226.  — The  king  of  France,  and  many  prelates  and  lords, 

form  a league  againft  the  Albigenfes. 

1227. ' — An  expedition  of  all  the  European  powers  to  Pa- 

leftine. — The  power  of  the  Englifh  barons  abridg- 
ed.— The  Tartars,  under  Genghis-kan,  over-run 
the  whole  Saracen  empire. 

1228.  — The  univerfity  of  Thouloufe  founded. 

1229.  — A treaty  between  the  Saracens  and  Chriftians. — 

A confpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  Sweden. — 
Alexander  Halenfis,  ob.  1245. 

1230.  — Denmark  defolated  by  peftilence. — The  kingdoms 

of  Leon  and  Caftile  united. — The  Teutonic 
knights  fubdue  Pruffia. — The  univerfity  of  Naples 
founded. — Several  murdered  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  on  occalion  of  the  difputes  about  Ariftot’e. 

1231.  — The  Almegelt  of  Ptolemy  tranflated  from  the  Ara- 

bic into  Latin. 

1232.  — William,  bifliop  of  Paris,  ob.  1248. 

1233. — The  Inquifition  entrufted  to  the  Dominicans. — The 

order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  infti- 
tuted. 

x 234.— Peter  de  Vigneo,  chancellor  to  Frederic  II.,  ob. 
1 249* 

1236. — The  lirft  irruption  of  the  Tartars  into  Ruffia, 
Poland,  &c. 

1238.  — The  univerfity  of  Vienna  founded. — The  Tartars 

fubjeft  the  Ruffians  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 

1239.  — A writing  of  this  date,  on  paper  made  of  rags,  is 

ftill  extant. 

1240.  — The  king  of  Denmark  publifhed  a code  of  ancient 

Cimbrian  laws. — The  Tartars  invade  Poland  and 
Plungary. 

1241.  — The  Ruffians  defeat  the  Swedes  and  Livonians  near 

Narva.— -The  Hanfeatic  league  formed. Tin 

mines  difeovered  in  Germany. — Matthew  Paris, 
the  hiftorian,  ob.  12 59. 

1242.  — A plague  in  France,  Italy,  and  Greece. — Groteft, 

bilhop  of  Lineoln,  ob.  1254. 

1244.  — The  Kharifmians  defeat  the  Chriftians,  and  takeje- 

rufalem. — The  order  of  the  Ctltftines  inftituted. 

1245.  — The  general  council  of  Lyons  for  renewing  the  cru- 

fades. — A"  clear  red  ftar,  like  Mars,  appeared  in  VA 

1248.  — The  5th  crufade  under  Lewis  IX. 

1249.  — Damietta  taken  by  Lewis. 

1250.  — Lewis  defeated  in  Egypt  and  taken  prifoner.— 

Painting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimabue. — The 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  founded. 

1251.  — Wales  fubdued,  and  Magna-Charta  confirmed. 

12 52. —  Alphonfo  of  Spain  found  the  fun’s  apogee  in  n 2S0 

40'.  — Albertus  Magnus,  ob.  1280,  aet.  75. 

1253.  — The  Alphonfine  tables  compofed. 

1254.  — War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.— St.  Thomas 

Aquinas,  ob.  1274. 

1256.  — The  order  of  the  Auguftines  eftablifhed. 

1257.  — St.  Bonaventura,  ob.  1274,  aet.  53. 

1258.  — The  empire  of  the  Saracens  finifhed  by  the  Tartars 

taking  Bagdad.  — Reprefentatives  of  the  commons 
of  England  prefent  for  the  full  time  in  parliament. 
(Playfair.) — John  de  Ioinville. 

1259.  — The  Tartars  invade  Poland.  — Naffar  Eddin,  of 

Tufa,  the  Perfian  aftronomer  and  geographer. 

1260.  — Alphoiifo  of  Spain  orders  all  public  records  to  be 

writ  tea 
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written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  not  m Latin,  ihe 
feft.  of  Flagellants  appear  in  Italy.  ' 

•The  Greek  emperors  recover  Conftantinople  from 
the  French,  and  the  empire  of  the  Franks  there 
ends. — Roger  Bacon,  ob.  1284,  set.  78. 

-The  Norwegians  invade  the  Weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland — Civil  wars  in  England,  between  the 
barons  and  the  king. 

-The  battle  of  Lewes,’  in  which  Henry  is  taken  pri- 
foner. — The  commons  firft  fummoned  to  parlia- 
ment. (Blair.) — The  annual  feftival  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  inllituted  by  pope  Urban. — i he  de- 
puties of  towns  ard  boroughs  firft  fummoned  to 
parliament.  (Playfair.) — A comet  with  a tail  of 
great  extent  appeared  ; courfe  direft ; perihelion, 
July,  6h.  8'. 

-The  battle  of  Evelham,  in  England,  Aug.  4. 

-The  battle  of  Benevento,  Feb.  26. — Peace  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Norway. 

-The  police  of  Paris  eftablifhed  about  this  time. 
— Cimabue,  the  firft  of  the  modern  painters  at 
Florence,  ob.  1300. 

-The  muffulmen  gain  Antioch. — The  battle  of  Ce- 
lano,  in  Italy,  fatal  to  Conradin,  Aug.  29th. — 
The  Tartars  invade  China,  and  expel  many  of  the 
natives. 

-Louis’s  expedition  to  Paleftine. — Cozah  Nafirodni 
obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230 
30'. 

-The  king  of  Hungary  reduced  Bulgaria. — The 
Scots  guard  in  France  embodied. 

-The  academy  of  Florence  founded. — All  the  orders 
of  Mendicants  reduced  to  the  four  followdng,  viz. 
Dominicans,  Francifcans,  Carmelites,  and  Her- 
mits of  St.  Auguftin. 

-The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins. 
— Cheouching,  in  China,  obferved  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23 “33'  39". 

-The  1 ft  commercial  treaty  between  England  and 
Flanders. 

— Durandus,  ob.  1296. 

-The  fultan  of  Egypt  defeats  the  Tartars  near  Da- 
mafcus. — Nepotifm  firft  avowed  at  Rome  by  pope 
Nicholas  ill. 

—King  Edward  relinquifhed  his  right  to  Normandy. 
— The  mortmain  aft  pafiedin  England. — Henry  of 
Ghent,  ob.  1293,  set.  7 6. 

—The  fultan  of  Egypt  defeats  the  Tartars  near 
Emeffa. 

—A  revolution  in  Bulgaria. 

—Twelve  thoufand  (Sooo  Blair,)  French  malfacred 
at  the  Sicilian  velpers,  March  20. — A great  pef- 
tilence  in  Denmark. — Peter,  king  of  Arragon, 
feized  on  Sicily.  - The  academy  of  de  la  Crufca 
founded.  • • 

—Wales  conquered  by  king  Edward,  and  united  to 
England. — A new  reparation  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches. — The  ftates  of  Segovia 
adopted  the  vulgar  Chriftian  sera. — Raymond 
Lulli,  ob.  1315,  set.  80.  ‘ 

—The  Tartars  ravage  Hungary,  and  defeat  the  Hun- 
garians.— Alphonfo  of  Arragon  deprives  his  uncle 
of  Majorca,  and  in  the  following  year,  becomes 
mafter  of  Minorca. — Jacobus  de  Voragine,  ob. 
1298. 
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1287. — An  irruption  of  the  Tartars  into  Poland. 

1288. — The  fultan  of  Babylon  takes  Tripoli. 

1289.  — A great  earthquake  in  Europe. — Albertet,  the  ma- 

thematician and  Provencal  poet. 

1290.  — The  Jews  banifhed  out  of  England. — The  univer- 

fity  of  Lifbon  founded. 

1291.  — The  fultan  of  Babylon  conquered  Syria. — The 

Latin  patriarchs  of  Jererufalem  ended. — A con- 
teft  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland. — Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks  by 

affauit The  crufades  ended. — John  Duns,  called 

Scotus,  ob.  1308,  Kt.43. 

1293. — A regular  fuccdfion  of  parliaments  in  England  from 

this  year. — A comet  appeared  in  China. 

1294.  — Parliaments  eftablifhed  in  Paris. 

1296.  — A war  between  England  and  Scotland. — An  intenfe 

froft  in  Denmark. — Thebit,  the  Arabian  aftrono- 
mer,  difeoverer  of  the  motion  of  trepidation. 

1297.  — The  coronation  chair,  and  records  of  Scotland,  car- 

ried off  by  Edward. 

1298 — The  Ottoman  empire  founded. 

1299.  — An  earthquake  in  Germany. — A comet  appeared, 

its  perihelion  in  the  beginning  of  February ; its 
afeending  node  U 250-  inclin.  2c0— retrograde. 
— Speftacles  invented  by  a monk  of  Pifa. — The 
famous  year  of  Jubilee  inftituted  at  Rome  by 
Boniface  VIII. 

1300.  — The  Ottoman  empire  began. — Edward  invades 

Scotland. 

The  Fourteenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  vEra. 

1301.  — The  pope  excommunicates  Philip,  king  of  Franee. 

— Peter  de  Apono,  ob.  1316,  ast.  66. 

1302.  — The  fultan  of  Egypt  defeats  the  Tartars  near  Da- 

mafeus. — The  mariners’  compafs  invented  (or  im- 
proved) by  Flavio. — The  univerlity  of  Avignon 
founded. 

1303.  — The  Scots  defeat  three  Englifh  armies,  in  one  day, 

near  Roflin. 

1304.  — Dante,  ob.  1321,  set.  56. 

1306.  — The  Jews  banifl  d out  of  France. — Edward  of 

England  invades  Scotland,  and  is  oppofed  by 
Bruce. — Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  ob.  1340. 

1307.  — Coals  firft  ufed  in  England. — The  univerfity  of  Pe- 

roufe,  in  Italy,  founded. — The  eftablifhment  of 
the  Swifs  cantons. 

1308.  — The  univerfity  of  Lifbon  removed  to  Coimbra. — 

The  feat  of  the  popes  removed  to  Avignon,  for 
70  years.  . 

1310.— The  knights  of  St.  John  take  Rhodes,  and  fettle 
there. 

1312.  — The  order  of  knights  Templars  abolilhed  by  the 

council  of  Vienna. — The  univerfity  of  Orleans 
founded. — Durandus,  bilhop  of  Anicium,  called 
doftor  refoluiiffimus,  oh.  2333. 

1313.  — Molay,  grand  mafter,  with  a number  of  Templars, 

burned  alive  at  Paris. 

1314.  — The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave,  and  feparate. 

— The  batfle  of  Bannockburn,  July  25th,  in 
which  the  Scots  defeat  the  Englilh. 

x 3 x5 Germany  afflifted  with  famine  and  peftilence.— The 

Scots  invade  Ireland. — A comet  appeared  in  De- 
cember. 

1316. — A comet  appeared  in  February. 

1317* — Nicholas  de  Lyra,  ob.  1340. 

1318. 
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1318, 

1320- 

1321. - 

1322. - 

*323-- 

I325*_ 

13  2/.- 
i329-- 

i'33°*' 

I331-* 

J332-- 

1333- 

J337-- 

1338.- 

1339- - 

1340- 

2341.- 

1342.- 

I343  ~ 
1344— 

J346*- 
J 347*~ 


— A fevere  famine  in  Great  Britain. 

— The  univcrfity  of  Dublin  founded. —Wiliam  Occam, 
ob.  1343. 

—An  earthquake  in  England. — Gold  coined  in 
Chriftendom. 

—A  civil  war  in  England. — Abulfeda,  the  Saracen 
prince  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  a great  Arabian  geo- 
grapher, finiihed  his  Arabian  geography, — ob. 

1383- 

— The  battle  of  Muldorf  between  Frederick  III. 
and  Louis  V. — the  former  being  taken  prifoner. 

—A  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  for  13  years. 

. — A great  eruption  of  iEtna. 

—The  fir  It  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
Venice.  / 

—Edward  II.  depofed  by  parliament. 

—The  battle  of  Mount  Caffel  gained  by  King  Philip 
over  the  Flemings. 

-Gun-powder  invented  by  a monk  of  Cologne. 

—The  T urks  take  and  plunder  the  city  of  Nice. — The 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  fettle  in  Pruffia  — 
The  art  of  weaving  cloth  brought  from  Flanders 
into  England. 

-The  King  of  Poland  feizes  upon  Silefia — The 
pope  acctifed  of  herefy. — N cephoras  Gregoras, 
the  aftrouomer  and  hiftorian,  ob.  1350. 

-The  Moors  gain  poft  ffion  of  Gibraltar  — The  Scots 
defeated  at  Halidown  hill,  near  Berwick,  July  19. 

—War  between  E ^ land  and  Fra uce.  The  firft  comet, 
whole  courfe  is  delcribtd  with  an  aftronon-ical 
exaftnefs,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
— — its  perihelion  June  2,  6h  23';  its  afcending 
node  n 240  21' — inclin.  320  iT — retrograde. 

-The  empire  of  Germany  declared  to  be  independent 
on  the  pope.— King  Edward  begins  his  war 
again!!  France. 

-The  academy  of  Pifa  eftablifhed  — Denmark  defo- 
lated  by  war,  famine,  and  peftilence. 

-The  French  defeated  in  a fea-fight  by  Edward  III. 
near  Helvoetfluys— followed  by  a truce  which 
lafted  4 years — copper  money  firft  ufed  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

-Cantacuzenus  ufurpsthe  Eaftern  empire  for  17  years. 
— Barlaam  the  Calabrian.  — A comet  appeared  in 
=e=,  fir tL  feen  near  Spica  Virginis,  difappeared 
near  SI- 

-The  liege  of  Algiers,  in  which  powder  was  ufed.  — 
Edward’s  expedition  to  the  continent.  — The 
knights  and  burgeffes  firit  fat  together  in  the  fame 
houfc  of  the  Englifh  parliament. 

-Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thcffalonica,  reftorer  of  Greek 
learning  in  Italy. 

-TheMadeiraiflandsfaid  to  be  difcovered  by  Macham, 
an  Englifhman. — Gold  firft  coined  in  England. — 
The  Tartars  invade  Poland,  and  are  defeated. 

-The  battle  of  Crefiy,  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifh,  Augult  26. — A treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  fultans  of  Egypt. — The 
Scots  defeated  by  the  Englilh,  and  David  taken 
prifoner. 

-Peitilence  ravages  Europe,  faid  to  carry  off  ^th  of 
the  inhabitants — The  admiralty  court  inftituted.-— 

. Edward  takes  Calais  Aug.  4th.  — A code  of  laws 
publi filed  in  Poland,  and  the  tiniverfity  of  Cracow- 
founded. 
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1348. — The  univerfity  of  Prague  founded. 

1349'"“ T"he  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England, 
April  23. — A plague  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. — The  king  of  Arragon  adopts  the 
Chriftian  aera  Dec.  17. 

1350. — The  Jubilee  fixed  to  every  30th  year. 

1 352. — The  Turks  firtt  enter  Europe. 

1333. — Locufts  defolate  Africa  and  Afia. — A comet  ap- 
peared— its  courfe  from  N.  to  S. 

1354. — Francis  Petrarch,  ob.  1374,  ret.  7 6. 

1355- — A confpiracv  at  Venice.  — lovanni  Boccacio,  cb. 
1376,  at.  62. 

1356. — The  French  defeated  at  Poitiers,  and  king  John 
taken  prifoner  September  19.— An  earthquake 
in  Germany. — The  golden  bull  publifhed  De- 
cember 29. 

1337* — A great  fedition  in  France. 

1338. — The  vulgar  Chriftian  a;ra  adopted  in  various  parts  of 
Spain.- — Tamerlane  begins  to  reign  in  Perfia. — - 
The  treaty  of  Calais  figned.  Oft.  24. 

1361.  — Matthew  of  Wef  minller,  fitnamed  Fiorilegus,  ob. 

about  1380. 

1362.  — The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French 

to  Englifh,  as  a favour  of  Edward  III.  to  his  peo- 
ple. in  his  30th  vear.  — Military  order  of  Janiza- 
ries eftablifhed  among  the  Turks. 

1364. — The  battle  of  Cockerel,  May  6,  and  of  Avrai,  Sep- 
tember 29.* 

1363.  — The  univerlities  of  Vienna  and  of  Geneva  founded, 
1366. — AdrianopJe  made  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh  empire. 
1067. — The  battle  of  Neiara  in  Caltile,  April  4. 

1308. — The  battle  of  Montial  March  14. 

Wickiiff  begins  to  teach  in  England,  ob.  1383. 
1370,  Chivalry  flourifhed  about  this  time,-  The  office  of 
grand  vifier  eltabh filed. 

137^* — The  French  defeated  the  Englifh  fleet  near  Rochelle, 
June  23.  — The  family  of  Stewart  begins  to  reign 
in  Scotland. 

1373. — The  Genoefe  become  mafters  of  Cyprus.— John 
Cower,  the  firft  Englifh  poet,  ob.  1402. 

1373. — A three  years  truce  between  England  and  France, 

1376.  — John  Froiffart.  ob.  1400. 

1377.  — The  French  invade  England. — The  feat  of  the 

popes  transferred  from  Avignon  to  Rome. — The 
fea  breaks  in  upon  Flanders. — Wickliff’s  doftrine 
condemned  in  England. 

1378.  — The  lchifm  of  double  popes,  which  continues  38 

years.  Greenland  difcovered  by  a Venetian. 

1379.  —Civil  commotions  in  Ffanders. 

1381.  — Bills  of  exchange  firft  ufed  in  England.— A plague 

in  Germany. — Watt  Tyler’s  infurreftion  in  Eng- 
land, July. 

1382. ' — The  battle  of  Rofebeck  in  Flanders,  Nov.  17. — . 

— The  Turks  take  Hierapolis. 

1383.  — Cannon  firft  ufed  in  the  Englifh  fervice  by  the  go- 

vernor of  Calais. 

1384. — The  firft  aft  of  navigation  in  England. — No  goods 

to  be  imported  or  exported  by  Englilhmen  on 
foreign  bottoms. — Hoftilities  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

1383. — The  king  of  Portugal  defeats  the  king  of  Caftile  at 
Aljubaroba,  Aug.  14. — The  ancient  race  of 
Swedifh  kings  ended. — Nicholas  Flamel,  ob, 
1409. _ 

1386.—  Andronicus  P.aleologus  takes  Conftantinople— foon 

retaken 
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retaken  by  John  and  Manuel. — Tamerlane  fub- 
dues  Georgia. — The  firft  company  of  linen-weavers 
in  England. 

1387. — The  firft  lord  high  admiral  of  England  appointed. 

— Tamerlane  fubdues  Turkeftan. 

1388.  -,-Bombs  invented  at  Venloo. — The  Scots  defeat  the 

Englifh  at  Otterburn,  July  31. — Margaret  of 
Denmark  defeats  the  Swedes  at  Falcoping,  Sept. 
21 — and  unites  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

1390.  — The  facred  war  in  Pruffia. 

1391.  — Cards  invented  for  the  amufement  of  the  French 

king. — The  papal  power  abolifhed  in  England 
by  aft  of  parliament. — Infurreftions  in  Scotland. 
— The  academy  of  St.  Luke  founded  in  Paris. 

1392.  — Annats  eftablifhed. — Jews  banifhed  out  of  Germa- 

ny.—Cape  of  Good  Hope  difeovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe. — Emanuel  Chryfoloras,  ob.  1413,  set. 
60,  of  Conftantinople,  preceptor  in  Greek. 

1393.  — The  Turks  ravage  Walachia,  and  defeat  the  Hun- 

garians at  Nicopolis. — The  doftrine  of  Hufs  pro- 
pagated in  Bohemia. 

J394.-The  J ews  banifhed  oat  of  France,  Sept.  17. — Leo- 
nard Aretin,  fecretary  of  Florence. 

I’395,““ Bajazet  defeats  the  Chriftians  at  Nicopolis,  Sept. 

28,  and  afterwards  fubdues  the  Bulgarians. 

1 3^)6. — Geoffroy  Chaucer,  the  Englifh  poet,  ob.  1440. 

1397.  — The  union  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  at 

Calmar. — Owen  Glendour,  ob.  about  1408. 

1398.  — A rebellion  in  Ireland. — Dukes  firft;  created  in 

Scotland. — Tamerlane  penetrates  into  Hindoof- 
tari,  and  took  Delhi  in  January  following. — In- 
tenfe  froft  in  Denmark. 

5399. — Tamerlane  becomes  mafter  of  Novogorod. 

1400.— War  between  England  and  Scotland. — Tamerlane 
invades  Afia  Minor,  with  a great  army. 

The  Fifteenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

J401. — The  emperor  Rupert  invades  Italy,  and  is  repulfed. 

— Tamerlane  becomes  mafterof  Bagdad,  Aug.9th. 
3402. — Tamerlane  defeats  Bajazet  in  the  battle  of  Angora, 
July  28th,  and  takes  him  prifoner. 

1403.— The  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  July  22d,  in  which 
Hotfpur  is  killed. 

1:503. — Great  guns  firft  ufed  in  England  at  the  fiege  of 

Berwick. — Famine  and  peftilence  in  Denmark. 

The  Canary  iflands  difeovered  by  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman. 

1406. — Leonard  Aretin,  ob.  1443,  aet.  74.— Brunus  of 

Arezzo,  fecretary  of  Florence. 

1407.  — The  kingdom  of  France  laid  under  an  interdift. — • 

Hufs  propagates  his  opinions. — Balthazar  Coffa 
becomes  mafter  of  Rome. 

1409.  — The  Lollards  multiplied  in  England. — The  coun- 

cil at  Pifa  begins,  March  25th. 

1410.  — Painting  in  oil  colour  invented  at  Bruges  by  John 

Van-eyck. — A civil  war  in  France. 

1411. — The  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  founded. 

— War  between  king  Ladiflaus  and  the  pope. 

1412.  — Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe,  about 

the  beginning  of  this  centurv. 

2414.— The  council  of  Conftance  begins,  Nov.  16th,  in 
which  two  popes  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  depo- 
fition . 

Hufs  condemned  and  executed.,  July  6th.— 
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Henry  of  England  invades  Normandy.— The 
Englifh  defeat  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Azin- 
court.  Oft.  23th. 

1416.  — The  Englifh  defeat  the  French  fleet  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Seine. 

1417.  — Henry’s  fecond  expedition  into  Normandy. — Paper 

v made  of  linen  rags  invented. 

1418.  — The  maffacre  of  the  Armagnac  faftion  in  Paris. — 

Poggio,  the  Florentine,  ob.  1459,  set.  80. 

1420.  — The  treaty  of  Troyes  iigned,  May  21. — The  ifland. 

of  Madeira  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  — Two 
kings,  two  queens,  two  regents,  two  parliaments, 
and  two  univerfities  of  Paris,  in  France. — The 
battle  of  Beauge,  April  3,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Clarence  is  killed. 

1421.  — The  revenue  of  England  amounts  to  35,734k 

1422.  — The  vulgar  Chrillian  xra  introduced  into  Por- 

tugal. 

1423.  — The  Englifh  defeat  the  French  and  Scots  in  the 

battle  of  Crevant. 

1424.  — The  Englifh  defeat  the  French  in  the  battle  of 

Verreuil.  — Ang.  Flavius  Blondus,  ob.  1463, 
xt.  75. 

1426. — An  earthquake  at  Naples. 

1427.  — The  academy  of  Louvain  founded. — Theodore 

Gaza,  ob.  1478,  xt.  90. 

1428— ' The  fiege  of  Orleans  begins,  Oft.  12th,  and  re- 
pulfcd  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

1429. — The  battle  of  Herrings,  Feb.  12th. — Francis  Phi- 
lelphus,  ob.  1481,  xt.  S3. 

1431. — A great  earthquake  at  Lifbon.—  Henry,  king  of 
England,  crowned  king  of  France.  — Geo.  Trape- 
zuntius,  ob.  1485,  xt.  90. 

1433. — G.  Gemiftius  Pletho,  ob.  1490,  xt.  100. 

1434.  — A civil  war  in  Sweden.  - Cofmo  de  Medici  recalled 

from  banifhment,  which  began  the  rife  of  that 
family  in  Florence. 

1435* — The  treaty  of  Arras  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

1436.  — Paris  retaken  by  the  French,  April  13th.  — Lau- 

rentius  Valla,  ob.  1465  ast.  50. 

1437.  — An  expedition  of  the  Portuguefe  into  Africa. — The 

Turks  invade  Hungary.— Ulugh  Beigh,  emperor 
of  Samarcand,  author  of  the  Perfian  aflronomical 
tables,  obfervtd  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be 

23°  3°'  ?/">  ob-  M49>  57- 

1439- — The  re-union  of  the  Gretk  and  Latin  churches.— 
The  Pragmatic  fanftion  fettled  in  France. 

1440. — -The  art  of  printing  invented  at  Mentz,  and  gra- 

dually improving  for  22  years.— John  Guttem- 
burg,  ob.  after  1460. 

1441.  — John  Fauftus,  ob.  about  1466. 

1442.  — The  Turks  invade  Hungary. — Peter  Schaeffer,  ob. 

after  1479. 

I4-44* — Famine  in  Sweden.  — Truce  between  France  and 
England  at  Tours,  June  ift. — Wcfftlus,  ob.  1489, 

aet.  70. 

1446.  — The  fea  broke  in  upon  Dort,  April  17th,  and  drowns 

100,000  perfons. — Frederick  declares  war  again!! 
the  Swifs. 

1447. — The  Vifconti  family  ends  in  Milan  ■ fucceeded  by 

the  Sforzas. — The  Turks,  for  feveral  years,  de- 
feated by  Scanderbeg  in  22  battles. 

1448.  — -The  houfe  of  Oldenburgh  begins  to  reign  in  Den- 

mark.— The  Scots  defeat  the  Esglifh  at  Sark — - 

The 
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The  crown  of  Sweden  feparated  from  that  of 
Denmark. — A bloody  contelt  between  the  houfe 
of  York  and  that  of  Lancafter.  — The  Vatican 
at  Rome  founded. 

1449.  — War  between  England  and  France. — Ulugh  Beigh 

put  to  death  by  his  fon. — Geo.  Purbachius,  ob. 
1462,  ret.  87. 

1450.  — The  battle  of  Fourmigni,  April  iS. 

1451.  — The  Englifh  compelled  to  evacuate  Rouen,  and 

feveral  other  parts  of  France. — War  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark. — /Eneas  Sylvius  Pius  II. 
ob.  1464. 

1452.  — Cardinal  Beffarion,  ob.  1472,  ret.  77. 

1453.  — Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  May  29th, 

which  terminated  the  Greek  empire. — The  Eng- 
lifh government  in  France  ends  with  the  battle 
of  Callellon,  Julv  7th. 

1454.  — A confpiracy  in  Rome  againft  the  pope. — The 

Pmftians  and  Poles  carry  on  war  for  twelve  years, 
againll  tire  Teutonic  knights.  — Thomas  a 
Kempis,  ob.  1471. 

1455.  — The  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  May  31ft. 

1456.  — A great  earthquake  at  Naples. — The  Turks  are 

repulfed  at  the  liege  of  Belgrade. — Two  comets 
appear. 

1457. — Glafs  fir  ft  manufaflured  in  England.  — Joannes 

Argyropulus,  ob.  1480,  ret.  70. 

1458.  — The  Turks  take  Corinth. — A fedition  in  Eng- 

land. 

1439. — The  arts  of  engraving  and  etching  invented. — Al- 
phonfo’s  firft  expedition  into  Africa. 

1460.  — The  battle  of  Northampton,  July  19th.  - The  bat- 

tle ot  Wakefield,  Dee.  31.  Alum  mines  dif- 
covered  in  Italy. — Purbachius  and  Regiomon- 
tanus, (ob.  1476,  ret.  40.)  obferved  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  be  2 ]°  29'.  — An  academy 
founded  at  Bafil,  and  at  Friburg. 

1461.  — King  Edward  defeats  king  Henry  at  Tovvton, 

in  Yorkfhire,  Mai;ch  29th. 

1462.  — An  expedition  of  the  Turks  into  Walachia. — Re- 

gular polls  eftablifhed  in  France. — The  firft  book 
printed,  viz.  the  Vulgate  Bible  in  2 vols. — Bap- 
tifta  Platina,  ob.  1481,  ret.  60. 

1463.  — Peililence  rages  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia. — War 

between  the  Turks  and  Venetians. — Alphonfo’s 
fecond  expedition  into  Africa. 

1464.  — The  league  aga.nll  Louis  XI.  of  France,  called 

“ La  Guerre  du  bien  public.” — Rod.  Agricola, 
ob.  T485;  set.  43. 

146'' -The  fecond  printed  book,  viz.  Cicero  de  Officiis. 

1467.  — Sheep  from  England  firft  permitted  to  be  fent  to 

Spain. 

1468.  — Warwick’s  confpiracy  againft  Edward. — Jo5.  Jo- 

viamis  Pontanus,  ob.  1303,  ret.  70. 

1469.  — The  battle  of  Banbury,  July  26th. — The  order 

of  St.  Michael  inftituted  in  France. 

J470. — The  battle  of  Stamford,  March  14. — King  Edward 
attainted,  and  king  Henry  VI.  reftored. 

1471.  — The  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14.— Edward  reftored. 

— The  battle  of  Tewlkbury,  May  4th. — Marfilius 
Ficinus,  ob.  1499,  ret.  36. 

1472. — War  between  the  Turks  and  Parthians. — A comet 

appeared — its  perihelion,  Feb.  29th  ioh  23' 
A.  M.  its  afcending  node  /y  n°  46'  20" — in- 
cliri.  30  20' — retrograde — it  pafled  through  40°  in 
24I1 — John  LafceW'is,  ob.  1313,  ret.  90. 

Vofc.  VII. 
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j 473. —The  fludy  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  int* 
France  by  Gregcr5  Tiphernas. 

1474.  — The  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Porft:- 

guefe.  - Annins  of  Viterbo,  ob.  1492. — Abraham 
Zaguth  obferved  Spica  Virginis  in  =£=17°  ic/. 

1475.  — The  treaty  of  Amiens,  Aug.  ig. — Poland  and 

Hungary  infefted  with  locufls. 

1476.  — Ferdinand  of  Caftile  defeats  the  king  of  Portugal. 

— Waltherus  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  be  230  30’.  — George  Merula,  ob.  1494. 
147S. — Laurence  de  Medici  expelled  Florence,  and  an  ana- 
thema againft  him  by  Sixtus  IV.  wh-ch  greatly 
di ll relied  learning.  — Peace  between  France  and 
Caftile,  Nov.  9. — Walthe  rus  obferved  the  vernal 
equinox  in  March  1 1,  S h.  5'. 

1479.  — The  univerfity  of  U.pfal  founded.  — The  kingdoms 

of  Caftile  and  Arragon  united. 

1480.  — The  Turks  befiege  Rhodes. 

1481.  -A  great  famine  in  France.— Savonarola,  ob.  1498, 

ret,  46. 

14S2. — The  coaft  of  Guinea  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

— A court  of  inquifition  erefted  at  Seville.  Jo. 
Picus,  of  Mirandola,  ob.  1494,  ret.  37. 

1483.  — A confpiracy  in  Englan  d againft  Richard. — Poll- 

horfes  and  ft  ages  eltabli  filed. 

1484.  — Famine  and  peililence  raged  in  Denmark. 

ur83. — The  battle  of  Bofwonh,  Aug.  22. — The  union  of 
the  honfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. — Demetrius 
Chalcondyles,  ob.  1 513. 

1486.  — War  between  the  fultan  of  Egypt  and  the  Turks, 

— The  Ruffians  fubdue  the  kingdom  of  Cafan.— 
Brazil  difcovered.— Angelo  PoliUan,  ob.  1494, 
ret.  46. 

1487.  — The  court  of  Star-Chamber  inftituted  in  England. 

— Hermolaus  Barbaras,  ob.  1493,  ret.  39. 

14SS.  — The  battle  of  Aubin  June  28.  in  which  the  French 
king  defeats  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  difcovered. 

1489. — Geographical  maps  and  fea  charts  brought  into 
England.  - An  earthquake  at  Conllantinople. — 
The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  ceded  to  the  Venetians. 
William  Grocvn,  ob.  1522,  ret.  80. 

149c. — Foetry  begins  to  flotirifii  in  Germany. 

1491.  The  ftudy  ol  the  Greek  tongue  introduced  into  Eng- 

land, by  Grocyn. — Baptilla  Mantuanus,  ob.  1316, 
ret.  68. 

1492.  — Brittany  re-united  to  the  French  crown. —America 

difcovered  by  Columbus.— lfle  of  St.  Domingo 
difcovered. — Peace  between  England  and  France. 
— Ferdinand  expelled  the  Moors  from  Granada, 
after  a pofteffion  of  above  800  years. 

1493.  — Montferrat  difcovered. — Jo.  Reuchlin,  called  Cap- 

nio,  introduced  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages 
into  Germany,  ob.  1521,  ret.  67. 

1494. — Poyning’s  a<ft  paffes  in  Ireland. 

1493. — The  king  of  Fi  ance  feizedon  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

— Algebra  taught  by  a friar  at  Venice. — The  diet 
cf  Worms  for  the  peace  of  the  empire.— The  ve- 
nereal difeafe  introduced  into  Europe. — A treaty 
of  commerce  between  Henry  of  England  and  Phi- 
lip, duke  of  Burgundy. 

1496.  — The  Jews  and  Moors  banifhed  out  of  Portugal. — » 

John  Colet,  ob.  1319,  ret.  33. 

1497. — North  America,  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefputius. 

— Vafqucz  di  Gama’s  expedition  to  the  Eall  Indies. 

1498.  — The  Walachians  ravage  Poland,  and  carry  oft  above 
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ioo,coo  prifoners,  whom  they  fold  to  the  T urks. 
Alexander  a’o  Alexandre,  ob.  I 521,  xt.  50. 

j aqo. War  betv  een  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  — Lewis 

XII.  takes  poffiffna  of  the  Milanefe. — Dr.Thomas 
Lv  nacre,  ob.  J 524. 

, jeo.— Brazil  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe.— Florida  dis- 
covered by  John  Cabot,  an  Fnglilhman. — Maxi- 
milian divides  the  empire  into  fix  circles.  — Painting 
i.i  chiaro  obfeuro  difeovered. — A great  plague 
in  England. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  iEra. 

1 jO  1 . — The  tribunal  of  Rate  inquifitors  ellablifhed  at  Ve- 
nice.— lihmael  Soplii,  of  the  feft  of  Ali,  begins 
to  reign  in  Perfia.  — Louis  of  France  and  Feidi- 
nand  of  Caltile,  feize  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
— Aldus  Mauritius,  ob.  1513. 

1302.  — St.  Helena  difeovered. — Pornpcnatius  of  Mantua, 

ob.  1525.  set.  63 Gotifalvo,  called  the  great 

captain,  ob.  1515,  xt.  72. 

1303.  — The  battle  of  Ctrignole,  April  28,  which  finifhed 

the  French  power  in  Naples. --Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, ob.  1520,  set.  75. — Cardinal  Ximenes,  ob. 
1317,  ret.  So. — Waitherus  obferved  the  furr.mer 
folftice  at  Nuremberg,  . June  12,  J21'  46' 34". — - 
The  fun’s  apogee  2B  40  9'. 

1504. — Xing  Henry  VII.  built  a chapel  at  Weftminfter 
Abbey. — Gawin  Douglas,  ob.  1521. 

J305. — Shilling9'firft  coined  in  England. — Two  comets  ap- 
peared.— Albert  Durer  of  Nuremberg,  cb.  1528, 
at-  57- 

1506. — The  Academy  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  founded. 

— Ceylon  difeovered.  —Nicholas  Machiavel,  ob. 
Lr29- 

15° 7. — Louis  reduced  the  Genoefe  to  fubjeftion. — The 
Hand  of  Madagafcar  difeovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. — Lewis  Ariofto  of  Ferrara,  ob.  1533. 
1^08. — The  league  of  Cambray  againlt  the  Venetians, 
Dec.  10. — Budxus  of  Paris,  ob.  1540,  set.  73. 
1509. — The  battle  of  Aignadel,  May  14,  in  which  Louis 
defeats  the  Venetians. — The  expedition  of  Xi- 
menes to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  May  26. — An 
earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  Sept.  14. 

J510. — Wernerus  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
to  be  230  28'  30". — The  pope  grants  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  invelliture  of  Naples,  July  23. 

T'3 1 r.— -The  itland  of  Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. — 
A league  between  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the 
Venetians  again!!  the  French,  Oft.  4. — Raphael, 
ob.  1520,  xt.  37. 

1512. — -The  battle  of  Ravenna,  April  11. — The  river  de 

la  Plata  difeovered. — Erafmus,  ob.  1536,  xt. 
70. 

1513.  — War  between  Scotland  and  England. — The  battle 

of  Navarre,  in  which  the  Swifs  defeat  the  French. 
The  battle  of  the  Spurrs,  Aug.  16. — The  bat- 
tle of  Flodden,  Sept.  9. — Sannazarius  of  Naples, 
ob.  1530. 

15 14.  — Cannon  bullets  of  done,  ftill  in  ufe. — War  between 

the  Ottoman  empire  and  Perfia. — Polydore  Virgil, 
ob.  1 555,  xet»  80. 

2515.— Copernicus  obferved  the  vernal  equinox,  March  11, 
4h  30'  morn,  at  Fruemberg. — He  obferved  Spica 
Virginia  in  =Cr  170  3'  2",  and  the  fun’s  apogee  in 
S5  6°  40'. — The  1 It  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at 
Alcala. — A battle  between  the  French  and  Swifs 
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at  Marignan,  Sept.  13  and  14., — Ferdinand  annex- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to  that  of  Caltile. — > 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  ob.  1534,  xt.  48. 

6. — Barbarcfla  Lizes  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. — War 
between  the  Turks  and  Perfians. — The  treaty  of 
Noyon,  Aug.  16.  — Francis  Guiccardin,  ob.  1540, 
xt.  38. 

1317. — The  Reformation  begun  in  Germany  by  Luther  — 
ob.  1546,  xt.  63. — The  Turks  terminate  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mam-dukes  in  Egypt. — Five 
books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  found. 

13 io. — New  Spain  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  difeovered. 
Zoinglius,  ob.  1331. 

1319.  — Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  competitors  for  the  Im- 

perial throne. — Cardinal  Berr.bo  of  Venice,  ob. 
1347,  xt.  68. 

1320.  — War  between  Poland  and  Prufiia. — Sweden  and 

Denmark  united. — An  interview  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  France  at  Guifties, 
June  4. — The  confederacy  of  the  Holy  Junta 
formed  in  Spain. — Ludovicus  Vives  of  Valentia, 
ob.  1336. 

1321.  — A league  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIII. 

againlt  Francis  I. — The  diet  of  Worms,  April  17. 

• — The  Turks  take  Belgrade,  Aug.  — A confpi- 
racy  of  the  king  of  Sweden  againlt  the  nobility. 
— The  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith”  con- 
ferred on  Henry  VIII. — Copernicus  of  Thorn 
in  Prufiia,  ob.  1343.  xt.  60. 

1322.  — The  Turks  take  the  ifiand  of  Rhodes,  Dec.  23. — 

The  firlt  voyage  round  the  world,  by  a fhip  of  Ma- 
gellan’s fquadron. — Michael  Angelo  Bon1,  ob. 
1364,  xt.  89. 

1323.  — A league  formed  againft  Francis  I.  by  the  pope, 

the  emperor,  the  Venetians,  &c.  — Sweden  and 
Denmark  difunited. — Paracelius,  ob.  1341, xt.  48. 

1324.  — Clement  Marot,  ob.  1344,  xt.  60.- Queen  Katha- 

rine of  England,  ob.  1336,  xt.  30. 

1323. — The  battle  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24,  in  which  Francis  I. 

was  made  prifoner. — Julio  Romano,  ob.  1346,  set. 
54. — Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  ob.  1333. 

1326.  — The  treaty  of  Madrid,  Jan.  14. — The  inquifition 

eltablilhed  in  Portugal. — The  pope,  Venetians, 
and  French,  form  a league  againlt  the  emperor. — 
Lutheranifm  eltablilhed  in  Denmark. — Paul  Jo- 
vius,  ob.  1332,  xt.  70. 

1327.  — War  between  the  pope  and  the  viceroy  of  Naples. — 

The  pope’s  territories  invaded  by  the  army  of 
Charles  V.,  and  Rome  taken  and  plundered,  May 
6th. — Bermuda  illes  difeovered. — Francis  Rabe- 
lais, ob.  1333,  xt.  70. 

152S. — Popery  abolilhed  in  Sweden. — Francis  challenges 
the  emperor  to  Angle  combat. — A new  form  of 
government  eltablilhed  in  Genoa  by  Andrew  Do- 
ha, (ob.  1360,  xt.  93.) — Olaus  Magnus,  ob. 
J544. 

1529. — The  diet  of  Spires,  March  13.  againlt  the  reformers, 
from  which  the  name  of  “ Proteftants”  begins.  — 
The  peace  of  Cambray,  Aug.  5,  between  Charles 
and  Francis. — The  Turks  bciiege  Vienna,  and  arc 
repulfedy — J.  Geo.  Trifiino,  ob.  1530. 
i33°. — The  diet  of  Augfburg,  June  23. — The  union  of 
the  Proteftants  at  Smalcald,  Dec.  22. — The  fe- 
cretary  of  Hate’s  office  inftituted  in  England.— 
Parochial  regifters  firft  appointed. — Martin  Bu- 
eer,  ob.  1551,  set.  60. 
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*53a- 

*533-- 

*53  4-~ 

153j*~ 

1536.- 

*5-37-~ 

x5i3.- 

z539~ 

154°.- 

1541. -* 

1542. - 

' I5+3- “ 
z>44- 


-Poft-oSices  ia  England.— A great  earthquake  at 
Lifbon. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Aug. 
25,  9h  18'  A.  M. — afcending  node  b 190  24’ 

— inciin.  170  56' — retrograde. — Hieron5  Vida,  ob. 
1566. 

-The  court  of  feffions  inftituted  in  Scotland. — Peace 
between  the  emperor  and  German  princes,  July 
23. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion.  Oft.  20, 
ich  12'  A.  M.  — afcending  node  n 20°  27* — in- 
ciin.  320  36'  — direct. — Treaty  of  Nuremberg, 
,Ang.  2. — Lilio  Giraldi,  ob.  1552,  xt.  74. 

-Papal  authority  abolidied  in  England. — An  infur- 
reftion  of  the  Anabaptids  in  Weitphalia.  — A co- 
met appeared — its  perihelion  June  17,  7**  30' 
A.  M. — afcending  node  <d,  50  44' — inciin.  ,35° 
49' — retrograde. — Ignatius  Loyola,  ob.  1556, 
xt.  65. 

-BarbarofTa  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. — The 
pope’s  fentence  confining  the  marriage  of  Henry 
"V  1 II-  — The  reformation  takes  place  in  England, 
March  30th. — Julius  Ccefar  Scaliger,  ob.  1558,  tct. 
75- — Anne  Bnllen,  queen  of  England,  ob.  1536. 

-The  reformation  introduced  in  Ireland.  — Charles 
Yth’s  expedition  into  Africa  ends,  Aug.  14th.— 
The  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  formed. — Archp  Cran- 
mer,  ob.  1556,  set.  67.  — BarbarofTa,  the  Turkifii 
general,  ob.  1547. 

-James  king  of  Scotland’s  expedition  into  France. 

— A league  between  Solyman  and  Francis  againll 
Charles  V. — John  Leland,  ob.  1552.— -Jane  Sey- 
mour, queen  of  England,  ob.  1537. 

-Fracallorius,  ob.  1553,  xt.  71. 

-A  truce  for  10  years,  concluded  at  Nice,  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  which  lads  4 years,  June  18. 
— Peter  Aretin,  ob.  1556,  aet.  65. 

-A  rebellion  at  Ghent,  which  occalions  Charles  V. 
to  pafs  through  France. — The  Bible  printed  in 
Englifh. — The  ancient  conltitution  of  the  cortez  in 
Spain  fubverted  by  Charles  V. — 645  monafteries 
and  religious  houfes  fuppreffed  in  England  and 
Wales. — John  Sleidan,  ob.  1456. — Ann  of  Cleves, 
queen  of  England,  divorced  1540. 

-The  variation  of  the  compafs  difeovered  by  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot. — The  order  of  knights  of  St.  John 
abolidied.  — Copernicus  obferved  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  to  be  23“  28'  8",  Sept.  27.— The  fo- 
ciety of  Jefuits  eltablifhed. — Robert  Stephens,  ob. 
1559,  aet.  56.—  Catharine  Howard,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, ob.  1 542. 

-Solyman  reduced  Hungary  to  the  form  of  a province. 

— Charles  V.  befieged  Algiers,  Oct.  21. — Me- 
lanfthon,  ob.  1560,  aet.  64. 

-A  treaty  between  Solyman  and  Francis  I.  againll 
Charles  V. — Japan  difeovered. — Flier’  Wollius, 
ob.  15S0,  xt.  64. — The  Englifh  invade  Scotland, 
and  defeat  the  Scots- at  Solway  Mofs,  Nov.  23. — 
Titian  Vecelli,  ob.  1576,  xt.  99. 

Iron  cannon  and  mortars  made  in  England. — A 
league  between  Henry  and  Charles  V.  againll 
Francis  I. — The  academy  of  Verona  founded. — - 
California  difeovered. — Pins  brought  from  France, 
and  fird  ufed  in  England. — John  Calvin,  ob.  1564, 
aet.  55. — Catharine  Parr,  queen  of  England. 

■The  battle  of  Cerifoles,  April  11,  in  which  the 
French  defeated  the  Imperialids. — The  crown  of 
Sweden  declared  to  be  hereditary. —A  treaty  pf 
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peace  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  I.  atCrefly, 
Sept.  18. — The  reformed  religion  authorifed  in 
Sweden. — Iron  firlt  call  in  England.— Adrian 
Turnebus,  ob.  1565,  set.  53. 

1545.  — Civil  commotions  in  Scotland. — The  Englilh  de-^ 

feated  by  the  Scots  at  ft  neram-Muir. — The  coun- 
cil of  Trent  begins  aid  continues  18  years.— 
Needles  fir II  made  in  England. — Comad  Gefiur, 
ob.  1565,  ret-  49. 

1546.  — A league  between  the  emperor  and  the  poDe  againll 

the  Proteftants. — Soeinianifm  fprung  up  in  Italy. 

, - — Camerarius,  ob.  1574,  set.  75. 

IC47. — The  eleftcr  of  Saxony  defeated  by  the  emperor  at 
Mulberg,  Ap.  24.  — A confpiracy  againft  the  go* 
vernment  of  Genoa. — The  Scots  defeated  by  the 
Englifh  at  Pinkey, ' Sept.  10.-  The  intereik  of 
money  fettled  at  10 per  cent,  in  England. — Hiero- 
nymus Cardan,  ob.  1575,  xt.  77. 

1548. — War  between  the  Turks  and  Perlians. — The  refor- 
mation advances  in  Poland. — Jo.  Getiefius  de  Se- 
pulveda, tKe  Peripatetic,  and  rellorercf  learning  in 
Spain,  ob.  1572,  xt.  81. 

155b. — Tiie  eldell  fons  of  peers  firfl  permitted  to  fit  in  the 
Ploufe  of  Commons. — The  bank  of  Venice  eda- 
blifhed  about  this  time. — Iron  bullets  fird  ufed  in 
England. 

1551. — A league  between  Henry  II.  and  Maurice,  duke  of 
Saxony,  againll  the  emperor, — -Annibal  Caro,  cb. 
1366. 

15752. — The  treaty  of  Paffau  between  Charles  and  the  Pro- 
tellants,  July  3id.  — Books  of  adronomy  and  ge* 
ometry  deltroyed  in  England,  under  a charge 
of  magic. — The  book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
firmed by  aft  of  parliament. — The  coriair  Dra- 
gut  defeated  by  Doria  before  Naples. — Paul  Ma- 
nutius,  ob.  1574,  xt.  62. 

1553.  — Popery  reltored  in  England  by  queen  Mary.  --  Ser- 

vetus  executed  in  Geneva. — Edward  VI.  dies  July 
6,  xt.  16. — Cardinal  Pole,  ob.  1558. 

1554.  — The  French  invade  the  Low  Countries,— ■ The  Ruf- 

fians fubdue  the  kingdom  of  Adracan. — Mary  of 
England  marries  Philip  of  Spain.  — Cailelvetro, 
ob.  1571,  xt.  66. 

1555- — The  peace  of  religion  edabliflied  in  Germany,  Sept. 

25.  — A league  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France  agamd  the  Spaniards,  Dec.  15.  — Fred. 
Command-in,  ob.  1575,  xt.  66. 

1 556. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  April  22,  8^3’ 
A.  M. — alcending  node  Tig  250  42' — inciin.  32° 

6'  30"— direft.  — The  Turks  ravage  Corlica. — 
Charles  refigns  his  crown  to  Philip,  Jan.  6. 

J557. — Charles  retired  to  a monadery,  Feb.  24 — Glafs  fird 
manufactured  in  England. — Philip  defeats  the 
French  at  St.  Quintin,  Aug.  10. — Onuphrius 
Panvinius,  ob.  1563,  xt.  39. 

1558. — Calais  taken  by  the  French,  Jan.  8. — Queen  Mary 
dies,  Nov.  17. — The  reformed  religion  authoriled 
in  England.— Ronfard,  ob.  1585,  xt.  61. 

X 559. — The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambrefis. — The  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  redored. — The  queen  regent  of 
Scotland  oppofes  the  reformation,  and  perfecutes 
the  reformers.— George  Buchanan,  ob.  15S2.  xt. 

76.  ... 

1560. — The  confpiracy  at  Amboife  begins  the  civil  wars  in 
France. — Philip  removes  his  court  from  Toled® 
to  Madrid.— A treaty  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
5 K 2 Protell 
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Protedants  in  Scotland,  at  Berwick,  Feb.  27. — 
Tbe  Prelbyterian  form  of  government  eftablilhed 
in  Scotland. 

The  difcord  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  com- 
mences.— Queen  Mary  arrives  in  Scotland,  after 
an  abfence  of  13  years. — Livonia  ceded  to  Po- 
land.—Camoens,  ob.  1379,  set.  .50. 

■The  battle  of  Dreux,  Dec.  19,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Guife  defeated  the  prince  of  Conde. — Peter  Ra- 
mus, ob. 1572. 

-War  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. — The  council 
of  Trent  terminates  Dec.  4. — Orleans  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Guife,  Feb.  6. — The  efeurialin  Spain 
built. — Slave  trade  begun  with  England.  — Oforius, 
ob.  158a. 

-The  beginning  of  the  year  fixed  to  Jan.  1,  in 
France. — Peace  between  France  and  England, 
April  9. 

-The  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries. — The  Turks  at- 
tack Malta. — Tintoret,  ob.  1594,  aet.  82. 

-The  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  edablilhed. 
The  Tartars  ravage  Hungary. — Theodore  Beza 
ob.  1605,  set.  86. 

• Queen  Mary  efpoufed  Bothwell,  May  13- — The 
duke  of  Alva  begins  his  operations  in  Flanders.— 
The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  between  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  Montmorency,  Nov.  10. — Civil  com- 
motions in  Sweden.  — Ja*  Cujas,  ob.  1590,  set. 
68. 

-Queen  Mary  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Glafgow,  May 
13 — retires  into  England  and  is  imprifoned. — The 
Moors  in  Spain  revolt. — The  exercife  of  the  re- 
formed religion  allowed  in  the  Low  Countries.— 
Ciaconius,  ob.  1581,  aet.  56. 

-The  battle  of  Jarnac,  May  13— of  Moncontour,  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Huguenots, 
OH.  3. — Pancirolus,  ob.  1391. 

—A  league  between  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  Roman 
fee  againll  the  Ottoman  Porte.  — Tire  peace  of 
Germain-en-Laye,  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots, 
Auguil  15. — Carolus  Sigonius,  ob.  1385,  net.  60. 

—The  ille  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks. — The  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto,  OH.  7,  in  which  the  Turks  are 
defeated. — Henry  Stephens,  ob.  1598,  aet.  70. 

—The  maffacre  of  the  Protedanis  at  Paris,  on  Sun- 
day, Aug.  24. — Cornelius  Gemma  obferves  a 
bright  new  liar  in  Caffiopeia. — Bodinus,  ob.  1385. 

—War  in  France  againd  the  Protedants. — The  prince 
of  HefTe  obferved  the  vernal  equinox  March  10, 
8h  26'  P.M.  at  Caffe!.— Paul  Veronefe,  ob.  158S, 
set.  56. 

— The  liege  of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards. — Sebadian 
of  Portugal  makes  an  expedition  into  Africa 
againd  the  Moors. — Montagne,  ob.  1392,  net.  39. 

— The  univerfity  of  Leyden  founded.— The  Turks 
invade  and  ravage  Ruffia. — Francis  Plotomanus, 
ob.  1390,  tet.  63. 

— The  league  begins  in  France  upon  the  ediH  of  pa- 
cification, and  the  Protedants  allowed  the  exercife 
or  their  religion  in  France. — A civil  war  enfues. — • 
Palladio. 

— Drake  undertakes  a voyage  round  the  world,  and 
returns  November  3,  3380. — A comet  appeared 
—its  perihelion,  OH.  27,. 6h  o'  A.  M — afcending 
node  ff,  250  32'  — inclin.  740  32' 43"  — retro- 
grade. Janus  Doufa,  ob.  3604,  st.  30. 
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1578. — The  firlt  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the 
Sates  General,  Jan.  7. — A long  and  bloody  war 
between  Perfia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. — The 
Moors  defeat  the  Portuguefe  at  Alcafar,  Auguft. 
4. — Cardinal  Baronius,  ob.  1607,  aet.  69. 

1 5 79 — Jan.  23d,  the  union  of  Utrecht,  which  begins  the 
republic  of  Holland. — Riccoboni,  ob.  1600,  set. 

58; 

1380. — Philip  of  Spain  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Portugal . 

A comet  appeared— its  perihelion,  Nov.  29th,  3h 
o'  A.  M. — afcending  node  <y>  IS?  57'  20" — in- 
clin.  64°  40'— direH — Peter  Pithcu,  ob.  1396. 
15.81. — An  ediH  of  the  United  Provinces  againll  Philip, 
July  26th.  — Copper  money  introduced  into  France. 
— Jof.  Scaliger,  ob.  1609,  ret.  69. 

1582. — The  Julian  calendar  reformed  by  pope  Gregory. — 
New  dyle  introduced  into  Catholic  countries, 
OH.  3th,  reckoned  OH.  13th.  — Chridopher  Cla- 
vius,  ob.  1612,  aet.  75. 

1383.  — The  fird  propofal  of  fettling  a colony  in  America.— * 

Torquado  Taffo,  ob.  1595,  aet.  31. 

1384.  — Raleigh  difeovered  Virginia. — Cape  Breton  difeo- 

vered. — The  prince  of  Orange  murdered  at  Delft, 
June  30. — Tycho  obferved  the  vernal  equinox, 
Mhrch  10,  ih  56'  P.  M.  at  Uraniburg. — Edmund 
Spencer,  ob.  1 398. 

13S5. — Drake  takes  Carthagena.  — Greenland  difeovered. 

— Coaches  fird  ufed  in  England. — The  treaty  of 
Nonfuch  between  England  and  the  States-Gene- 
. ral,  Aug.  10. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion. 
Sept.  28th,  7h  20'  A.  M. — afcending  node  b 70 
42'  30" — inclin.  6°  4' — direH. — Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
ob.  1386,  aet.  32. 

1586. — Babington’s  conspiracy  againd  queen  Elizabeth. — 
Cavendifh’s  firll  voyage  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe. — Tycho  Brahe,  ob.  1601,  aet.  33. 
i587* — ‘Qffeen  Mary  beheaded,  Feb.  8. — The  battle  of 
Coutras,  OH.  20th,  in  which  the  king  of  Navarre 
defeated  the  duke  de  Joyeufe. — Drake  burned 
100  fail  of  fhips  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

15SS. — The  Spanidi  armada  dedroyed,  July  27th. — Fird: 
newfpaper  in  England,  dated  July  28.— Tycho 
obferved  the  fummer  folllice,  June  nth,  lh  36' 
P.  M.  at  Uraniburg. — The  fun’s  apogee  in  as  3® 
30'  o". — The  duke  of  Guife,  &c.  affaffinated  in 
France. — Duelling  with  fvnall  fvvords  introduced 
into  England. — Bomb-fliells  invented  at  Venloo. 
— Henrico  Catharino  Davila,  ob.  1631,  tet.  53. 
1589. —A  confpiracy  againd  James,  king  of  Scotland,  by 
Huntly,  Crawford,  &c.  popidi  lords. — Peace  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Perfians. — Drake’s  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  and  Portugal. — Henry  III.  mur- 
dered by  Clement,  July  22d.— Judus  Lipfius,  ob. 
1 606,  set.  58. 

1390. — A comet  appeared— its  perihelion,  Jan.  29th,  jh. 

45'  P.  M. — afcending  node  11 g 150  30'  40"  - in- 
clin. 29°4o'  40" — retrograde. — Telefcopes  invent- 
ed by  Janfen,  a fpeHacle-maker  in  Germany. — Ah 
earthquake  at  Vienna,  Sept.  3. — The  art  of  weav- 
ing dockings  invented  by  Lee  of  Cambridge. — 
The  battleof  Ivry,  which  ruined  the  league,  March 
4. — Stephen  Pafquier,  ob.  1613,  set.  8r. 

1591.  — The  univerfity  of  Dublin  ereHed.  — Tea  fird 

brought  into  Europe. — Mariana,  ob.  1624,  aet. 
87.  _ 

1592.  — Prefbyterian  church  government  eftablilhed  by  aH 

of 
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of  parliament  in  Scotland. — Falkland  ifles  difco- 
vered. 

-Bothwell’s  confpiracy  againft  king  James.  - 


comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  July  9th,  if 
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A.  M. — afcending  node  itR  140  14'  15" — inclin. 

87°  58'  —retrograde. — A great  plague  in  London. 

— Cardinal  Perron,  ob.  161S,  ret.  63. 

1594. — The  Jefuits  expelled  France. — The  bank  of  Eng- 
land incorporated. — Byrgius  obferved  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  230  29'  25". — Ifaac  Cafati- 
bon,  ob.  1614,  ret.  55. 

159^.—  Drake’s  expedition  againft  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. — 

Tycho  Brahe  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic, 23®  29'  25".  — Mendana  and  Quiros  make  dif- 
coveries  in  the  Pacific  ocean. —The  Ruffians 
make  the  firft  difeoveries  in  Siberia. — Caribbee 
ifies  difeovered. — Shakefpear,  ob.  1616,  ret.  53. 

1596.- Calais  taken  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  French. — ■ 

A great  earthquake  at  Japan. — The  Englifh  de- 
feat the  Spanith  fleet,  and  take  Cadiz. — A treaty 
with  England,  France,  and  Holland,  at  the  Plague, 
againft  Spain,  OdL  31. — A comet  appeared — its 
perihelion,  July  23d,  7h  55'  A.  M.  —afcending 
node  ZZ  12°  12'  30" — inclin.  550  12' — retrograde. 

— The  Stella  Mira  in  the  neck  of  the  Whale  was 
obferved  by  David  Fabricius,  Aug.  13th. — An- 
nibal  Caracci,  ob.  1609,  xt.  40. 

— Watches  brought  to  England  from  Germany. — The 
Turks  invade  Hungary. — Cervantes,  ob.  1620, 
xt. 

— Tyrone’s  infurreflion  in  Ireland. — The  edidl  of 
Nantes  in  April.  The  peace  of  Vervins,  April 
2 2d.  — Prefident  de  Thou,  ob.  1617,  ret.  64. 

— Tycho  obferved  Saturn  in  oppolition  to  the  fun, 

March  24th,  ioh  20'  A.  M. — Sir  Plenry  Saville, 
ob.  1622,  aet.  72. 

— Gowrie’s  confpiracy  in  Scotland. — The  Englifh 
Ealt  India  company  eftablifhed. — The  battle  of 
Newport,  July  2d,  between  Maurice  and  Albert. 

— A changeable  ftar  in  the  neck  of  the  Swan  dif- 
eovered by  Janfenius.— St.  Helena  firft  poffefied 
by  England. — William  Camden,  ob.  1632,  xt. 

72. 

The  Seyenteeth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Cbriftian  Aira. 

1601. — The  fiege  of  Oltend  begins,  June  25th. — Spain  in- 

vades Ireland,  Sept.  21ft.  — Lord  chancellor 
Bacon,  ob.  1626,  xt.  66. 

1602. — Byron’s  confpiracy  detected  and  punifhed. — Deci- 

mal arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. — Father  Paul  1618. — 
Sarpi,  ob.  1623,  xt.71. 

1603. — Manufactures  of  cryftal  eftablifhed  in  France. — A 

league  between  France  and  England.  — Queen 
Elizabeth  dies,  March  24th,  xt.  70. — The  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  united.— Gruterus,  ob. 

1627,  xt.  67. 

1604.  — Oftend  taken  after  a fiege  of  three  years,  Sept  to.-— 

A new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  ordered.  — Peace 
concluded  between  England  and  Spain.  A dif-  1619. 
pute  between  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  concern- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  clergy.— The  French 
eftablifhed  a colony  in  Canada. — A bright  new  1620 
ftar  difeovered  near  the  right  foot  of  Serpentarius, 
in  September,  by  Kepler  ; which  difappeared  in 
the  fpace  of  a year. — Malherbe,  ob.  1628,  xt.  76. 

160J.— The  gun-powder  plot,  Nov.  5th. — Marini,  ob.  1625, 
set.  56. 
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1606.  — A truce  of  twenty  years  between  the  empire  and 

the  Ottoman  Porte.— Papirius  MafTo,  ob.  161  (» 

1607.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Odt.  i6th,3h5o' 

P.  M. — afcending  node  8 20°  21'— inclin.  17°  2' 
— retrograde. — Hudfon’s  bay  difeovered,— -Boc- 
calini. 

Colonies  fent  from  England  to  Virginia The 

cold  and  froil  extreme  in  the  winter.—  Galileo, 
ob.  1642,  xt,  78. 

A truce  between  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch. — The 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces  acknow- 
ledged, March  30,  O.  S.— Helvicus,  ob.  1617, 
xt.  36. 

The  Perfians  defeat  the  Turks  near  Babylon. — 
War’between  Ruflia  and  Poland.  — Thermometers 
invented  by  Drtbbel,  a Dutchman  900, oco 
Moors  bamfhed  out  of  Spain. — Galileo  firft 
obferved  three  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  Jan.  7. 
— Longomontanus  obferved  Saturn  in  rppofition 
to  the  fun,  Ang.  12th,  i2ho'P.  M.—  Andrew  du 
Chefrie,  ob.  1640. 

War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. — The  order 
of  Baronets  inftituted  in  England,  May  22.— 
An  earthquake  at  Conflantinople. — 200,000  per- 
sons died  there  of  the  plague.  — Peace  concluded 
between  the  lurks  and  the  Perfians. — Lopez  de 
Vega,  ob.  1635,  72* 

A lucid  fpot  in  Andromeda’s  girdle  firft  obferved 
by  Simon  Marius.  - The  Ruffians  defeat  the 
Poles  in  Mufcovy — The  Englifh  unfticcefsfully 
attempt  to  difeover  a northern  paffage  to  China. 
— The  French  make  a fettlement  in  the  ifland  of 
Margna.  — Ben  Jonfon,  ob.  1638. 

•Peace  concluded  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

— John  Kepler,  ob.  1630. 

Logarithms  invented  by  Baron  Napier  of  Scotland, 
ob.  .1617,  xt.  67. — A Britifh  colony  eftablifhed  in 
Virginia. 

Peace  between  the  Turks  and  the  Imperialifts. — 
The  Jews  ordered  to  leave  Fi  ance. — John  Barclay, 
ob.  1621,  xt.  38. 

•A  civil  war  in  France.  — The  fettlement  of  Virginia 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — King  James  reftores 
Flufhing,  the  Brillc,  See.  to  the  Dutch. — Cape 
Horn  firft  failed  round.— Sir  Robert  Cotton,  ob. 
1631,  xt.  6r. 

Peace  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Ruffia.— 
Peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  houfe  of 
Auftria. — Dominiquino,  oh.  1641,  xt.  60. 

Peace  concluded  between  Poland  and  Ruflia.  — A 
comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Odlober  30th, 
nh  37",  A.M. — afcending  node  rt  160  1'  — 
inclin.  37°34' — direft.— An  horrible  confpiracy*at_ 
Venice  detedled. — The  battle  of  Ardeville  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Perfians.- — The  Synod  of 
Dort  begins  November  1,  and  continues  till  April 
26,  1619. — Fabri  de  Peirefc,  ob.  1637,  xt. 


1613. - 

1614. 

1615. 

1616. 

1617.  — 


S/‘ 

— The  circulation  of  the  blood  difeovered  by  Harvey, 
ob.  1657,  xt.  80. — A war  of  thirty  years  com- 
mences in  Germany,  Aug.  26. 

— The  Englifh  make  a fettlement  at  Madras.  — Copper 
money  firft  ufed  in  England. — The  ifland  of 
Barbadoes  difeovered  by  Sir  William  Courteen-  — 
The  Bohemians  defeated  by  the  Imperialifts  at 
Prague,  Offober  30,  O.  S.  by  which  the  Eledftor 
Palatine  loft  his  de&orate.-— Navarre  united  to 

France. 
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France. — Coining  with  a die  firft  ufcd  in  England. — 
Guido  Rheni,  ob.  1642,  act.  67. 

1621. — War  between  Spain  and  Holland  renewed  after  a 
truce  of  12  years. — A civil  war  in  France  with' the 
Huguenots,  lulls  9 years. — War  between  Poland  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte. — The  Dutch  eftablilh  the  fet- 
tle meat  of  Batavia. — The  two  parties  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  formed  in  England. — Gafpar  Barthius,  ob. 
164S,  ret.  71. 

1622. —  Thelmperialifts  reduce  the  Palatinate. — Heidelberg 
taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  famous  library  fent 
to  Rome,  Sept.  16. — Peter  Paul  Rubens,  ob.  1640, 
jet.  63. 

,1623. - The  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia  inflituted.  — The  Eng- 
lish fadlory  nrairacred  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna. — Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  ob.  1641. 

1624.  — The  Dutch  defeat  the  Spanilh  fleet  near  luma. — 
The  Turks  befiege  Bagdad,  ai  dare  repulfed. — Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  ob.  1644,  set.  65. 

1625.  — A plague  in  England. — King  James  dies,  at  Theo- 

bald’s, March  27,  ret.  39. — Difcord  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Honfeof  Commons. — The  firft  Englilh  fet- 
tlement  in  the  Well  Indies. — The  Spaniards  took 
Breda  in  the  Low  Countries. — Peace  between  Ferdi- 
nand of  Hungary  and  the  Sultan. — John  Meurfius, 
ob.  1639,  6°- 

1626. — Peace  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  king  of 
France,  Feb.  5,  N.  S. — War  renewed  the  following 
year. — A league  of  the  Proteftant  princes  againll  the 
emperor. — Gerard  John  Voflius,  ob.  1650,  ret.  73. 

1627.  — War  between  England  and  France..-.  Ericius  Pute- 
anus,  ob.  1646,  ret.  72. 

1628.  — The  Turks  invade  Perfia. — The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham murdered,  Aug.  23. — Rochelle  taken  by  Lewis 
XIII.,  Oct.  iS,  O.S. — Quevedo,  ob.  1647. 

1629.  — Charles  I.  diffolves  the  Englilh  parliament,  March 
10;  9 members  imprifoned,  March  4,  for  their 

fpeeches. — Peace  between  Germany  and  Denmark 

The  edift  of  pacification  at  Nimes,  July  4,  O.S. — A 
truce  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  for  6 years,  Sept. 
5,  O.S. — Guftavus  Adolphus  enters  Germany. — Peace 
between  France  and  England. — Bahama  lilts  difeo- 
vered. — Inigo  Jones,  ob.  165;. 

1630.  — Gazettes  fir  It  publilhed  in  Venice. — The  treaty  of 
Stockholm,  between  England  and  Sweden,  May  31. 

■ — War  between  Spain  and  Germany. — The  Turks 
invade  Poland. — Grotius,  ob.  1645,  ret.  62. 

163  t. — A treaty  between  Fiance  and  Sweden,  Jan.  13, 
O.S. — Galiendi  firfc  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Mercury 
over  the  fun’s  difk,  Nov.  17,  gh  57'  A.M 1 The  bat- 
tle of  Leipfic,  Aug.  28,  O.S.  in  which  the  Swedes 
defeat  the  Imperialifts. — Archbifhop  Ulher,  ob.  1655, 
ret.  75. 

1632. — War  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialilts,  who  are  defeatediby  the 
former  at  Lutzen,  Nov.  6,  O.S.  where  Guftavus 

Adolphus  is  killed. — A great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

Antigua  fettled  by  the  Englilh.  - Gab.  Naude,  ob. 

l653-  . 

*633. — Galileo  condemned  by  the  inquifition  at  Rome. — 
Louifiana  difeovered  by  the  French.— Anthony  Van- 
dyck,  ob.  1641,  ret.  42. 

1634. — War  between  Prufiia  and  Poland. — The  Swedes  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Nortlingen,  Nov.  26,  O.S.  by 
the  king  of  Hungary.— John  Selden,  cb.  1654,  ret.  70. 

1635. — The  French  academy  ellablilhed  at  Paris. — A long 
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and  bloody  war  begins  between  France  and  Spain.— 
A treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  Feb.  8. — Re- 
gular polls  ellablilhed  in  Great  Britain.— Gaffendi,  ob. 
1 act.  66. 

1636.  — A treatv  between  Lewis  XIIT.,  and  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  March  io,  O.S. — A truce  of  26  years  be- 
tween Poland  and  Sweden. — The  Swedes  de'eat  the 
Imperialifts  at  Wiftock,  061.  4,  O.S. — Caffini  ob- 
ferved  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  d!fk  at 
Thury,  Nov.  1 1,  ioh  43'  A.M. — Defcartes,  ob.  1650, 
ret.  54. 

1637.  — The  Scots  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  Charles  I. 
— The  polerr.ofcope  invented  by  Hevelius. — A bloody 
war  commences  between  the  Poles  and  the  Coflacs  in 
the  Ukraine. — A Itague  between  Spain  and  Denmark 
againll  Sweden.  — An  ir.furredtion  of  the  Proteftants 
in  Hungary  — The  prince  of  Orange  takes  Breda, 
Sep.  26,  O.S. — Hampden  condemned  and  fentenced, 
to  pay  a tax,  impofed  by  Charles  I. — Famianus  Strada, 
ob.  1649. 

1638.  — The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  Jan.  6 — Two  battles  of 
Rheinfcld,  Feb.  18  and  21,  O.S. — The  folemn  league 
and  covenant  in  Scotland,  againll  epifcopacy. — Peta- 
vius,  ob.  1652,  ret.  69. 

1639.  — The  Imperialifts  defeat  the  French  at  Thionville, 
May  27,  O.S.—  Horrox  obferved  a tranfit  of  Venus 
over  the  fun’s  dilk,  at  Liverpool,  Nov.  24,  O.S.  3h  13'' 
P.M. — Voiture,  ob.  164S. 

1640.  — The  Scots  invade  England,  Aug.  10,  O.S. — A 
conference  between  the  Englilh  and  Scots  commifr 
fioners  at  Rippon,  061.  2.  — The  duke  of  Braganza  re- 
covers the  independence  of  Portugal. — The  long  par- 
liament in  England  met,  Nov.  5. — Balzac,  ob.  1654. 

1641.  — The  earl  of  Strafford  beheaded.  May  12. — The 
maflacre  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland,  C61.  23. — Chil- 
ling worth,  ob.  1644,  ret.  42. 

1642.  — Peace  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks. — 
The  Swedes  defeat  the  Imperialifts  at  Leipfic,  061. 
3,  O.S. — King  Charles  demands  the  five  members, 
and  the  civil  war  begins.  His  army  defeated  at  Edge- 
hill,  061.  23. — The  Imperialifts  defeat  the  French  at 
Tutelingen,  Nov.  15,  O.S. — Tafman  makes  difeoveries 
in  the  Pacific  ocean. — Salmalius,  ob.  16J3. 

1643.  — Briftol  furrenders  to  prince  Rupert,  July  26. — The 
fiege  of  Gloucefter  raifed  Sept.  5. — The  firft  battle  of 
Newbury,  Sept.  20,  in  which  the  army  of  Charles  I. 
is  defeated. — The  Tartars  invade  China,  and  in  the 
following  year  efFe6l  a revolution. — The  royal  acade- 
my of  painting  founded  by  Lewis  XIV. — Barometers 
invented  by  Torricelli. — The  prince  of  Conde  defeats 
the  Spaniards  at  Rocroy,  May  9,  O.S. — Waller’s  plot 
in  England  dete6led,  May  31. — Nicholas  Pouffin,  ob. 
1656,  ret.  62. 

1644.  — A revolution  in  China. — The  Swedes  defeat  the 
Imperialifts  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  25,  O.S. — Cromwell 
defeats  the  army  of  Charles  I.  at  Marftonmoor,  July 
2. — Earl  of  Eflex’s  army  furrenders  in  Cornwall, 
Sept.  2. — The  fecond  battle  of  Newbury,  061.  27. 
— Gravelines  taken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  July  18, 
N.S. — Riccioli  obferved  Saturn  in  oppofition  to  the 
fun,  at  Bologna,  061.  10,  7*  12'  A.M. — Mothe  le 
Vayer,  ob.  1671. 

1645.  —War  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians. — 
Charles  I.  totally  defeated  at  Nafeby,  June  14. — Peace 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Aug.  3,  O.S. — The 
firit  code  o£  Ruffian  laws  publilhed. — Turenne  takes 
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Treves. — Duke  de  Rochefoucault,  ob.  1680,  zt. 

63. 

1646. — The  Turks  defeat  the  Venetians  near  Retimo,  Oft. 

9.  O.S. — Paul  Scarron,  ob.  1660. 

J647. — Charles  I.  delivered  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  Englifh 
commiflioners,  Jan.  30. — Two  revolts  in  Naples. — 
Henry  Hammond,  ob.  1660,  ret.  55. 

1648.  — The  peace  ot  Munfler  between  Spain  and  Holland, 
Jan.  20,  O.S. — The  Seven  United  Provinces  declared 
a free  and  independent  Hate. — The  Imperialills  de- 
feated at  Augfburgby  Turenne,  April  7 , O.S. — The 
prince  of  Corde  defeats  the  archduke  at  Lens,  Aug. 

10,  O.S. — The  peace  of  Munller  between  France  and 
the  emperor,  Oft.  14,  O.S. — The  peace  of  Ofuaburgh 
between  Sweden  and  the  emperor. — Fabricius  obferved 
a new  liar  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale. — Thomas  Hobbes, 
ob.  1679,  Kt>  91* 

1649.  — King  Charles  I.  beheaded  Jan.  30.  ret.  49.  — Regal 
government,  and  the  houfe  of  Peers,  abohfhed  in  Eng- 
land, March  17. — A civil  war  in  Paris,  which  is  blocked 
up  by  the  prmce  of  Conde. — A league  between  Den- 
mark and  the  LTnitcd  Provinces. — Galileo  firft  applied 
the  pendulum  to  clocks. — Samuel  Bochart,  ob.  1667. 

1630. — The  battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  in  which  Crom- 
well defeats  the  Scots. — Mezeray,  ob.  16S3,  set.  73. 
— The  battle  of  Worcefter,  Sept.  3,  in  which  Crom- 
well defeats  Charles  It. — The  Quakers  appear  in  Eng- 
land.— The  Venetians  defeat  the  T uvkifh  fleet  near  Scio, 
June  13,  O.  S. — The  Poles  defeat  300,000  Tartars, 
June  20. — Dr.  John  Wallis,  ob.  1703,  zt.  87. — Ar- 
chibald, marquis  of  Argyle,  ob.  1 66 1 , ret.  63. 

1652.  — The  war  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  begins 
May  19.  — Sea-fight  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
fleets,  near  Plymouth,  At^g.  16. — Van  Tromp  de- 
feats the  Englifh  fleet  in  the  Downs,  Nov.  29. — A 
comet  appeared — its  perihelion  Nov.  3,  3h  40'  A.  M. 
— alcending  node  n 28s  zo' — mclin.  78°  28' — direft. 
— A colony  eftablifhed  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Idope. — J.  Fred.  Gronovius,  ob.  1671,  zt.  58. 
Chancellor  Seguier,  ob.  1672,  set.  84. 

1653.  — An  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
fleet,  on  the  coafl  of  France,  Ftb.  18. — Cromwell  dif- 
folves  the  Englifh  parliament,  April  20. — The  Englifh 
defeat  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  coafl;  of  Flanders,  June 
3 — and  again  near  the  Tt  xel,  July  29. — Cromwell  pro- 
claimed proteftor  of  England,  Dec.  16 — ob.  163S,  ost. 
60. — Blaife  Pafcal,  ob.  1662,  zt.  39. 

1654.  — Peace  between  England  and  Holland  figned,  April 
3. — The  air-pump  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  of 
Magdeburg. — John  Milton,  ob.  1674,  zt.  66. — Ad- 
miral Blake,  ob.  t 657,  net.  59. 

1 655- — The  Englifh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  pofTellion  of 
Jamaica,  May  7. — Blake  attacks  Tunis,  and  deftroys 
the  Spanifh  galleons  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  — The 
Venetians  defeat  the  Turkifh  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles, 
June  11,  O.  S. — Huygens  firlt  difeovers  a fatellite  of 
Saturn,  March  23. — Peace  between  England  and 
France,  Oft.  23. — War  between  Sweden  and  Poland. 
--Thomas  Bartholin,  ob.  i6So,  art.  64. 

1636.  — A treaty  between  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  Jan.  11,  O.  S.— War  declared  by 
England  againft  Spain,  Feb.  16. — The  Swedes  defeat 
the  Poles  in  three  battles,  at  Warfaw,  July  iS,  19,  and 
20,  O.  S. — Edmund  Waller,  ob.  1687,  zt.  82 — Henry 
vifeount  de  Turenne,  and  marfhal,  ob.  1673,  ret.  64. 

1637.  — War  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, — A treaty 
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between  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, Sept.  9,  O.  S. — Peter  Corneille,  ob.  1C84, 
ret.  78. 

1638.  — Hevehus  oblevved  Saturn  in  oppofition  to  the  fun, 
at  Dantzick,  April  4,  3h  13'  A.  M. — Turen  ie,  after 
having  defeated  the  Spaniards,  takes  Dunkirk,  June 
17,  and  the  city  is  delivered  to  the  Englifh. — T.  Bap- 
tiila  Poquelin  Moliere,  ob.  1672.— Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
ob,  1676,  zt.  69. 

1639.  — Peace  between  France  and  Spain,  called  “ the  pea  :e 
of  the  Pyrenees,”  Oft.  28,  6.  S.— Du  Cange,  ob, 
16S8,  set.  38. 

1660.  — Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  at  Copen- 
hagen, March  17,  O.  S.— The  reiteration  of  Charles 
II.,  May  29. — The  peace  of  Oliva,  between  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  the  Empire,  May  3. — The  king  of  Den- 
mark declared  abfolute,  and  the  throne  hereditary.  Oft. 
13,  O.  S. — Algernon  Sidney,  ob.  16S3,  art.  66. — Ge- 
neral Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  ob.  1670,  art.  62. 

1661.  — A treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe. — A 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Swe- 
den, at  Whitehall,  Oft.  21. — Bombay  yielded  to  the 
Englifh  by  Portugal. — HeVelius  obferved  the  oblioui- 
ty  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  29'  7" — A comet  appeared 
- — its  perihelion  Jan.  17,  ip1  19'  A.  M. — afeending 
node  n 22°  30'  30" — inclin.  320  33'  70" — direft. — 
Franking  letters  began  ; abridged  in  1764  and  1775. — 
Sir  John  Marlham,  ob.  1683,  set.  83. 

1662.  — Dunkirk  reftored  to  the  French. — The  Royal  So- 
ciety eftablifhed,  July  13. — Samuel  Butler,  ob.  16S0, 
zt.  68. 

1663.  — The  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptious  and  Belles-let- 
tres, eftablifhed  at  Paris. —'I  he  Portuguefe  defeated 
the  Spaniards  near  Evora. — The  Turks  took  Neu- 
hafei,  in  Hungary,  Sept.  17, O.S. — Prufiia  declared 
to  be  independent  on  Poland.  — Charles  le  Brun,  ob. 
1690,  set.  71. 

1664.  — War  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.— A treaty 
between  the  French  king  and  the  pope  at  Pifa,  Feb. 
2,  O.S. — The  French  defeat  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
July  22. — The  obfervatory  at  Paris  founded. — The 
treaty  of  Temefwar,  Sept.  7. — The  battle  of  St. 
Godart,  July  22.  - The  academy  for  fculpture  efta- 
blifhed  in  France,  Aug.  31. — A comet  appeared — its 
perihelion,  Nov.  24,  1 lh  32' P.M.— afeending  node  n, 
210  14'- inclin.  21°  18'  30" — retrograde. — Englifh 
clergy  refigned  the  power  of  taxing  themfelves  in  their 
convocation. — Lewis  Maimbourg,  cb.  1686,  set.  77. 

1663. — War  between  France  and  England. — A comet  ap- 
peared—its  perihelion  April  14,  311  13'  P.M.  — af- 
eending node  Tip  iS°  2' — inclin.  76°  3' — retrograde. — ■ 
The  Englifh  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  near  Harwich, 
June  3. — The  plague  raged  in  London.— The  magic 
lanthorn  invented  by  Kircher. — The  Portuguefe  defeat- 
ed the  Spaniards  atVilla  Viciofa,  June  7,  O.S.-—  Ralph 
Cudworth,  ob.  1688.  act.  71. 

1666  — An  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
fleets  near  Dunkirk,  June  1,  4. — The  Englifh  defeat 
the  Dutch  fleet  near  the  Thames,  July  25  and  26. — 
A fire  broke  out  in  London,  Sept.  2,  which  extended 
to  6co  flreets,  confumed  13,200  houfts.  See.  See. — 
A fettlement  in  Antigua  by  the  Englifh. — War  de- 
clared between  England  and  Denmark. — The  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  eftablifhed  in  France. — Giles  Me- 
nage, ob.  1692,  set.  7 9. 

j66 7.— A treaty  cf  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 

Spain, 
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Spain,  May  23.— The  peace  of  Breda,  July  ,31,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  alfo  with  Hol- 
land.—War  renewed  between  France  and  Spain. — 
Charles  de  St.  Evremond,  ob.  1703,  aet.  90. 

166S. — A commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  17.  — The  triple  alliance 
of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  the  States  General, 
againtl  France,  Jan.  23. — Peace  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  after  26  years  of  war,  Feb.  3,  O.S, — The 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between  France  and  Spain, 
April  22,  O.S. — Benedict  de  Spinofa,  ob.  167S, 
®t.  44. 

1669.  — The  ifle  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks,  Sept.  6, 

O. S The  commercial  treaty  of  Florence,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Savoy,  Sept.  19. — Huygens,  ob. 
1695,  aet.  66. 

■l6~o. — The  commercial  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  July  11. — The  peace  of 
Madrid,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  July  ]S. — 
Peace  between  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  republic 
of  Venice. — Mengoli  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  be  23 0 28'  24". — Hevelius  difcovered  a new 
ilar,  July  15,  which  foon  difappeared,  and  was  again 
viiible  in  1672. — Hevelius  obferved  Saturn  in  oppolition 
to  the  fun,  at  Dantzick,  Sept.  S,  8h  36'  P.  M. — Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  ob.  1723,  aet.  91. 

1.67.1. — Caffini  difcovered  four  ot  Saturn’s  fatellites  in  the 
courle  of  a few  years. — Ifaac  Barrow,  ob.  167 7,  act. 
47- 

1672.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion  Feb.  20,  8h  37' 

P.  M. — afcending  node  V3*  270  30'  30" — inclin.  83s 
22'  10" — direft.  — Richer  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  be  230  28'  54". — The  vernal  equinox  was 
obferved  at  Paris,  March  19,  71’  41'. — War  declared 
by  France  againtl  Holland,  April  6. — England  de- 
clared war  againll  Holland,  March  17. — War  between 
the  Turks  and  Poles. — A treaty  between  the  Empire 
and  Holland  againll  France,  July  13,  O.  S. — A 
bloody  engagement  between  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
fleets,  in  Solebay,  May  28. — Louis  XIV.  overruns 
great  part  of  Holland,  after  having  taken  Utrecht, 
June  ic.  — The  prince  of  Orange  is  made  Stadtholder, 
and  J.  de  Wit  put  to  death,  Aug.  12. — Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, ob.  17CC.  act.  72. 

1673 .  — The  Englilh  and  French  defeat  the  Dutch  fleet. 
May  28,  June  14,  and  Aug.  11. — The  king  of  France 
declares  war  againll  Spain.  Oct.  9,  O.  S. — The  Poles 
defeat  the  Turks,  near  Choczim,  Oil.  31. — Rene 
Rapin,  ob.  1687,  aet.  66. 

1674.  — A treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  at  Wellminller,  Feb.  19 — Sicily  revolted  from 
Spain. — A battle  between  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  at  Leneff  in  Flanders,  Aug.  1, 
C.  S. — The  firll  ellablilhment  of  the  French  in  the 
Fail  Indies. — The  Academy  of  Soilfons  ellablifhed. — 
Turenne  defeats  tiie  Imperialills  at  Enfheim,  Sept.  24, 
O.  S. — Turenne  defeats  the  Imperialills  at  Mulhaufen, 
Dec.  19,  O.  S. — Turenne  defeats  the  Imperialills  at 
Turkeim,  Dec.  27,  O.  S.— A treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  at  London,  Dec.  11. — Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham,  ob.  1689,  set.  66. 

I^75- — A conference  for  a peace  at  Nimeguen. — -War  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark. — Turenne  pafTed  the 
Rhine,  and  oppoled  by  Monteculi. — The  Pruflians 

defeat  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbelbn,  June  8,  O.  S. The 

battle  of  Altenheim,  July  22,  O.  S.— -A  treaty  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  Dec.  30. 
— Robert  Boyle,  ob.  1691,  set.  65. 

1676.  — Carolina  planted  by  Englilh  merchants. — The  king 
of  France  declares  war  againfl  Denmark,  Aug.  28. 
— The  French  defeat  the  fleet  of  the  allies  at  Palermo, 
May  23,  O.  S. — The  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich 
built. — Samuel  Puffendorf,  ob.  1694,  aet.  63. 

1677.  — The  commercial  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  Feb.  24th. — The  French 
defeat  the  prince  of  Orange  near  Caffel,  April  1,  O. 
S. — The  Protedants  revolt  in  Hungary. — A comet 
appeared — its  perihelion,  April  26,  o°  37'  P.  M. — af- 
cending node  Ilf  36°  49'  10" — inclin.  79°  3'  15'' — retro- 
grade.— M.  de  Navailles  defeats  the  Spaniards  feveral 
times. — The  micrometer  was  invented  by  Kirch. — The 
Swedes  defeat  the  Danes  at  Landfcroon,  Dec.  4, 

O. S. — Carlo  Maratti,  ob  1713,  art.  88. 

1678.  — A ftrange  darknefs  at  110011-day,  Jan.  12. — The 
defenfive  alliance  of  Wellminller,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  March  3. — The  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
between  France  and  Holland,  July  31,  O.  S.- — Peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  Sept.  17. — The  Tartars 
attack  the  Ruffians.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihe- 
lion, Aug.  17,  2h  3'  A.  M. — afcending  node  p#  11® 
40' — inclin.  30  4'  20" — diredl. — The  popilh  plot  dif- 
covered by  Oaks,  Sept.  6. — Daniel  George  Morhoff, 
ob.  1691,  set.  53. 

1679.  — The  long  parliament  of  England  diffolved,  Jan  25. 
— The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, figned  Jan.  26,  O.S. — The  bill  of  exclufion  flrft 
read  in  parliament,  May  15  — Peace  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  after  a war  of  four  years,  Aug.  23,  O.S. 
— The  meal-tub  plot  in  England,  Odl.  23.  — An 
engagement  between  the  Englilh  and  Moors,  which 
laited  eleven  days,  at  Tangier,  Nov.  7. — John  de  la 
Bruyere,  ob.  1696,  set.  57. 

16S0. — The  firll  ellablilhment  of  the  French  in  the  Eall 
Indies. — The  anatomy  of  plants  made  known  by 
Grew. — Charles  XI.  declared  abfolute  by  the  ftates  of 
Sweden. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Dec.  8, 
O1'  6'  P.  M. — afcending  node  VJ  2°  2' — inclin.  6o°  56’ 
— direrfl. — Lord  Strafford  beheaded  for  high  treafon. — 
John  de  la  Fontaine  ob.  1695,  aet.  74. 

1681. — Cornells  between  rhe  king  of  England  and  parlia- 
ment. -Penny  poll  in  London  began  —ellablifhed  by  go- 
vernment  in  1 71 1 — poltage  advanced  to  2d  in  2801.— 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ob.  1691,  set.  53. — James,  duke 
of  Monmouth,  ob.  16S3,  aet.  36. 

16S2. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Nifmes  eftablidud.—  A co- 
met appeared — its  perihelion  Sept.  4,  y*1  39'  P.M. — 
afcending  node  S 210  l6'  30" — inclin.  170  56' — retro- 
grade.— The  autumnal  equinox  obferved  at  Paris, 
Sept.  22,  6h  34'. — Bouhours,  ob.  1702,  cet.  74. — 
Marlhal  Schomberg,  ob.  1690. 

1683. — The  llye-houfe  Plot  difcovered,  June  14. — A comst 
appeared — its  perihelion,  July  3,  2h  50'  P M. — af- 
cending node  trjj  23°  23' — inclin.  83°  nr — retrograde. 
— Vienna  befiegea  by  the  Turks. — Lord  Ruflel  be- 
headed, July  2 1 II . - — John  Dryden,  ob.  1701,  aet.  70. 

16S4. — A truce  between  France  and  Spain. — A league  be- 
tween Venice  and  Poland  againll  the  Turks. — The 
duke  of  Lorraine  defeated  150,000  Turks  at  Weitzen, 
June  17,  O.  S. — Flamltead  obferved  Saturn  in  oppoli- 
tion to  the  fun,  at  Greenwich,  Feb.  19,  5h  10'  A.  M. 
— A comet  appeared  —its  perihelion,  May  29,  ioh  16' 

P.  M. — afcending  node  $ 28°  15' — inclin.  65°  48'  40" 

— direft* 
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— direA. — Racine,  ob.  1699,  xt.  60. — George  Savill, 
marquis  of  Hallifax,  ob.  1 695,  set.  62. 

16S3. — The  ediA  of  Nantes  revoked  061.  12,  O.S. — In- 
1'urreAions  in  England  and  Scotland. — Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth defeated  in  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  July  6. 

. — Charles  II.  dies,  Feb.  6,  jet.  33. — Marlhal  de  Van- 
ban,  ob.  1707,  xt.  74. — N.  Boileau  Defpreaux,  ob. 

1 71 1 , xt.  75. 

l6S6. — The  Newtonian  philofophy  publifhed. — An  embaffy 
from  the  king  of  Siam  to  Lewis  XIV. — The  grand 
alliance  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland, 
again!l  France,  at  Vienna,  May  12. — A convention  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  againlt  France,  at  London, 
Aug.  22.— The  league  of  Augfburg  againft  France, 
July  11,  O.  S.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion, 
Sept.  7,  2h  33'  A.  M. — afcending  node  X 20°  34' 
40" — inclin.  310  21'  40" — dircA. — Humphrey  Tri- 
deaux,  ob.  1724,  xt.  77. 

1G87. — The  kingdom  of  Hungary  declared  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  houfe  of  Auftria. — John  George  Grxvius,  ob. 
1703. 

j688. — Smyrna  dellroyed  by  an  earthquake,  July  10.  — The 
revolution  in  England  begins,  Nov.  5. — France  de- 
clares war  againlt  Holland,  Nov.  23,  O.  S. — King 
James  abdicates,  and  retires  to  France,  Dec.  23. — A 
revolution  in  Siam.  — P.  Bayle,  ob.  1706,  xt.  59. 

16S9.  — King  William  and  queen  Mary  proclaimed,  Feb. 
16. — James  II.  landed  in  Ireland  with  an  army. — The 
emperor  declares  war  againlt  France. — France  declares 
war  againlt  Spain  and  againlt  England. — The  French 
fleet  defeated  at  Bant ry- bay,  May  1. — -.The  grand  alli- 
ance between  the  emperor,  king  William,  and  the 
States-general,  cone  tided  at  Vienna,  May  12.  — King 
William  defeated  at  Killickrankie,  July  27.  — Epifco- 
pacy  abolilhed  in  Scotland,  July  22. — Falkland  iflands 
difeovered. — A treaty  between  Rufina  and  China. — 
Louis  XIV.  declares  war  againlt  Holland.  — A con- 
junction of  Venus  with  the  fun  obferved  at  Paris,  June 
26,  8 ’ 14'  A.  M. — The  Imperialitts  defeat  the  Turks, 
near  Patochin,  Aug.  30,  and  Sept.  24. — John  Locke, 
ob.  1704,  xt.  70. 

1690.  — Peace  between  the  czar  of  M ffcovy  and  the  emperor 
of  China. — The  French  defeat  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
fleets  off  Beachy-head,  June  30,  O.  S. — The  French 
defeat  the  allies  at  Flei  rui,  June  21. — King  William 
defeats  James  II.  at  the  Boyne,  July  1,  O.  S.  — Ed- 
ward Stiiiingfleet,  bilhop  of  Worcelter,  ob.  1699, 
xt.  64. 

1691.  The  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  Jan.  — Mons  taken  by 
the  French,  March  30,  O.  S~ — The  battle  of  Aghrim 
in  Ireland,  July  12.  — Limerick  furrenders  061.  3, 
which  finifhes  the  war  in  Ireland. — The  Turks  defeated 
by  the  Imperialifts,  Aug.  9,  O.S. — A treaty  of  union 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark. — I2,coo  Irifh  catho- 
lics tranfported  to  France. — Flamftead  obferved  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  28'  32". — Archbiihop 
Tillotfon,  ob.  1694,  xt.  65. 

1G92. — The  fea-fight  olfla  Hogue,  May  19,  in  which  the 
Englilh  defeat  the  French,  fleet. — The  French  befiege 
Namur,  and  take  it,  May  25. — The  maffacre  of  Glen- 
coe, in  Scotland,  Jan.  31. — Luxembourg  defeats  the 
Englilh  at  Steinkirk,  July  24, — The  duchy  of  Hanover 
made  the  9th  eleAorate  of  the  empire. — Earthquakes  in 
England  and  in  Jamaica,  Sept.  S. — Gilbert  Burnet, 
bilhop  of  Salilburv,  ob.  1715,  set.  72. 

1695.— The  French  defeat  the  Englilh  and  the  Dutch  fleets 
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off  cape  Vincent,  June  16.— The  order  of  St.  Lewis 
inftituted  in  France. — Luxembourg  defeats  the  allies 
at  Landen,  July  19. — The  battle  of  Marfiglia,  Sept. 

24.  — Boffuet,  bilhop  of  Meaux,  ob.  1704,  jet.  78. 

1694.  — The  bank  of  England  incorporated. — Medina  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake.—  Huy  taken,  Sept.  18. — The 
Poles  defeat  the  Turks  at  Niefttr,  Sept.  26. — Queen 
Mary  dies,  Dec.  28,  xt.  33. — Sen.  Vine,  de  Filicaia, 
ob.  1707,  xt.  65. — Mad.  de  Maintenon,  ob.  1719,  xt. 
84. 

1695.  — War  between  the  allies  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.—- 
The  allies  take  Namur,  July  25. — Cufal  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  Mav. — The  vote  for  a tiew  coinage, 
Dec.  10.— Nicholas  Malebranche,  ob.  17 15. 

i6cj6. — The  Affafiination  plot  difeovered,  July  14. — Peter  I, 
czar  of  Mufcovy,  takes  Azoph,  July  19. — Caflini,  ob. 
1712,  xt.  87. 

169 7. — Carthagena  taken  by  the  French,  May  26. — The 
lmpcrialilts  defeat  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Zentha, 
Sept.  1.  — The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  Sept.  11,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France — France  and  Holland — 
France  and  Spain. — 061.  20,  between  France  and  the 
empire. — Henry  Dodwell,  ob.1711,  xt.  70. 

1C9S  — The  firll  treaty  of  partition  figned  Aug.  19,  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland. — A comet  ap- 
p.ared — its  perihelion,  061.  o,  4'*  57'  A.  M. — afcend- 
ing node  $ 27“  44'  13" — inclin.  1 1°  46' — retrograde- 
— James  Gronovius,  ob.  1716,  xt.  71. — Penfionary 
Htinfius,  ob.  1720,  xt.  79. 

1699.  — The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  Jan.  16,  between  Poland, 
Venice,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. — A comet  appeared 
— its  peiihelion,  Jan.  3,  8h  2 2'  P.  M. — afcending  node 
zz  21"  45'  33" — inclin.  69'’  20' — retrograde. — The 
Scots  attempt  an  eflablilhment  on  the  coaft  of  Darien. 
*—A  league  between  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Ruffia, 
againft  Sweden.  — The  Dutch  guards  fent  to  Holland. 
— Dr.  W.  Lloyd,  bifhop  of  Worcelter,  ob.  1717,  xt. 
9°- 

1 700.  — The  Dutch,  and  the  Proteftants  in  Germany  intro- 
duce the  new  ityle,  omitting  the  laft  eleven  days  of 
February. — The  Spanifli  monarchy  transferred  to  the 
fcoufe  or  Bourbon.  — The  feccr.d  treaty  of  partition, 
figned  at  Landen,  March  3,  and  at  the  Hague,  March 

25.  — A fevere  bill  againft  the  Papiils  in  England. — A 
conjunAicn  of  Venus  with  the  fun,  obferved  at  Paris, 
Sept.  2,  nh  20'gP.  M. — A treaty  between  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holftein,  Aug. — The  Swedes  defeat  the 
Ruffians,  at  Narva,  Nov.  20. — Mad.  Dacier,  ob.  1720, 
xt.  69. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  of  the  Vulgar  Chriftian  ZEra. 

1701.  — The  firft  king  of  Pruffia  crowned,  Jan.  7.— An 
academy  of  fciences  founded  at  Berlin. — An  alliance 
between  Germany,  England,  and  Holland,  againft 
France,  at  the  Hague,  Sept.  7. — A league  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  againft  the  allies. — Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  ob.  1727,  xt.  83. 

1702.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion  March  3,  2h  J2' 
A.  M. — afcending  node  =*.-  90  23'  1 7"— inclin.  40  30' 
— direA. — War  declared  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  againft  France,  May  4. — The  French  defeat 
the  Imperialifts  at  Ltizara,  Aug.  4. — Landau  furren- 
dered  to  the  Imperialifts,  Aug.  30. — Venloo  furren- 
dered  to  the  allies,  Sept.  23. — The  Englifh  and  Dutch 
dtftroy  the  French  fleet,  &c.  in  the  port  of  Vigo, 
OA.  1 2. —The  French  fend  colonies  to  the  Miffifippi. 
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An  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  French 
fleets  in  the  Weft  Indies,  Aug.  19.— King  William 
dies  March  8,  set.  52.— Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ob. 
1736,  set.  73 Fenelon,  bifhop  of  Cambray,  ob.  17 15, 


set.  64. 

,703. — Portugal  cedes  to  the  league  againft  France  and 
Spain,  May  5. — Bianchini  obferved  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  to  be  23 0 28'  25" — The  foundation  of 
Peterfburg  laid. — A dreadful  temped  in  England,  Nov. 
27. Godfrey  William  Leibnitz,  ob.  1716,  set.  70. 

J704. Marlborough  defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Schellenburg, 

July  2. — Gibraltar  taken  by  admiral  Rooke,  July  24. 

The  battle  of  Hochftet  or  Blenheim,  Aug.  2,  in 

which  the  allies  defeat  the  French. — Narva  taken  by 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  Aug.  10. — The  fea-fight  off 
Malaga,  Aug.  13,  in  which  the  Englifh  defeat  the 
French  fleet. — Flamftead  obferved  Saturn  in  oppofition 
to  the  fun,  at  Greenwich,  Oft.  25,  i2h  o'  P.  M. — 
Landau  taken  by  the  allies,  Nov  23. — Huet,  bifhop 
of  Avranche,  ob.  1721,  set.  91. — John,  duke  of  Marl- 


borough, ob.  1722,  set.  73-  „ ^ _ , 

j 7 o 3. — The  Englifh  defeat  the  Spanifh  fleet  off  Gibraltar, 
March  21. — Marlborough  forced  the  French  lines  in 
Brabant,  July  18. — Prince  Eugene  defeated  at  Caffano 
by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  Aug.  3. — The  Englifh  re- 
duce Barcelona,  Aug.  22. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  ob. 
1723,  set.  77. 

J706. — Marlborough  defeats  the  French  at  Ramillies,  May 
12,  and  afterwards  takes  Bruffels,  Louvain,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Oflend,  Menin,  &c. — The  allies  become  mafters 
of  Carthagena,  June  13. — The  articles  of  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  figned,  July  20. — Prince 
Eugene  defeats  the  French  at  Turin,  Aug.  27. — 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  Sept.  13. — A 
comet  appeared — its  perihelion  Jan.  19,  4h  36'  P.  M. 
— afeending  node  rrg  160  22' — inclin.  180  20'  43" — 
direft. — John  Flamftead,  ob.  1723,  set.  77. 

1707. — The  articles  of  Union  ratified  by  the  Scottifh  par- 
liament, Jan.  16. — The  allies  defeated  by  the  French 
at  Almanza,  April  14. — A treaty  between  the  emperor 
~ and  the  king  of  Sweden  in  April. — The  emperor  feizes 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. — The  king  of  Prufiia  declared 
fovereign  of  Neufch.atel,  Nov,  3. — A confpiracy  in 
Geneva. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion  Dec.  1, 
nh43' A.  M. — afeending  node  B 22°3o'29" — inclin. 
88°  37'  40" — direft. — Andrew  Dacier,  ob.  1722,  set. 


1708. — Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeat  the  French  at 
Oudenarde,  June  30. — The  Mufcovites  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Sweden  at  Holowazen  in  July. — The  allies 
become  mafters  of  Sardinia,  Aug.  4 — Minorca  taken 
by  general  Stanhope,  Sept.  18. — Lifle  furrendered  to 
the  allies.  Oft.  12. — Ghent  taken  by  Marlborough, 
Dec.  30. — Jo.  Vincent  Gravina,  ob.  1718,  xt.  50. 

3709. — The  Ruffians  defeat  the  Swedes  at  Pultowa,  June 
27. — The  allies  take  Tournay,  July  30. — The  allies 
defeat  the  French  at  Malplaquet,  Aug.  31. — The 
allies  take  Mons,  Oft.  21. — Dr.  R.  Bentley,  ob.  1742, 
xt.  80. — Marfhal  Villars,  ob.  1734,  xt.  82. 

U710. — Sacheverel  fentenced  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
March  23. — Douay  taken  by  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene, June  15. — The  Spaniards  defeated  by  the  allies 
at  Almenara,  July  27  ; again  at  Saragoffa,  Aug.  9. — 
The  Academy  of  Lyons  eftablifhed. — The  Englifh 
defeated  by  the  duke  de  Vendome  at  Brihwega,  Dec. 
9,  when  general  Stanhope  was  taken  prifoner. — The 
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battle  at  Villa  Viciofa,  Dec.  10. — -The  Spaniards  were 
defeated  by  Staremberg.— Dr.  Hare,  bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  ob.  1740,  xt.  70. — R.  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford, 
oh.  1724,  xt.  63. 

171 1. — Gironne  taken  by  the  duke  de  Noailles,  Jan.  23. — 
War  declared  by  Peter,  emperor  of  Ruffia,  againft  the 
Turks,  March  8;  3 battle  of  3 days  between  the 
Turks  and  Ruffians. — Bouch-ain  taken  by  Marlbo- 
rough, Sept.  13. — Jofeph  Addifon,  ob.  1719,  xt.  48, 
— Henry  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  ob.  1751,  xt. 


1712. — The  Englifh  defeated  by  Viilars  at  Denain,  July 
13,  who  takes  Douay,  Sept.  8. — Negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  began  at  Utrecht. — Sir  R.  Steele,  ob. 


1729. 

1713.  — A treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  29. — Peace 
between  Ruffia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. — A treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  at  Madrid,  March 
16. — Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  at 
Utrecht,  April  11  ; between  France  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  April  11;  between  France  and  Portugal, 
April  ii;  between  France  and  Pruffia,  April  1 1 j 
between  France  and  the  States-General,  April  12;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  July  13  ; and  treaty 
of  commerce  between  them,  Dec.  9. — Matthew  Prior, 
ob.  1721,  xt.  37. 

17 14.  — The  bull  Unigenitus  received  in  France.— The 
oppofition  of  Saturn  to  the  fun  obferved  at  Paris, 
Feb.  26,  8h  15'  P.M. — The  treaty  of  Raftadt  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  March  6. — The  intereft 
of  money  fixed  in  England  at  3 per  cent.— The  king 
of  Spain  takes  Barcelona,  and  Cordova. — The  treaty 
of  Baden  between  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
Sept.  7. — War  declared  by  the  Turks  againft  Venice, 

Dec.  7 The  acceffion  of  George,  eleftor  of  Hanover, 

to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  Aug.  1,  when 
queen  Anne  dies,  xt.  50. — Francis  Atterbury,  hifhop 
of  Rochefter,  banifhed  1723,  ob.  1732,  xt.  70. 

1713. — A conjunftion  of  Venus  with  the  fun  obferved  at 
Paris,  Jan.  26,  8h  19'  P.M. — Louville  obferved  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  28'  24". — The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Feb. 
13. — A rebellion  in  Poland. — The  Turks  conquer 
the  Morea. — The  barrier  treaty  of  Antwerp  between 
Germany  and  Holland,  Nov.  15. — The  battle  of 
Prefton-pans,  between  the  king’s  forces  and  the  rebels 
Nov.  13;  the  battle  of  Dumblain,  or  Sheriff-rnuir, 
between  the  fame,  Nov.  13. — The  Pretender  lands  near. 
Aberdeen,  Dec.  22. — Louis  XIV.  dies  Aug.  21,  xt. 
77. — John  Hardouin,  ob.  1729,  xt.  83. — John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  ob.  1743,  xt.  61. 

1716.  — The  alliance  of  Weftminfter  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  Feb.  6. — The  rebellion  in  Scotland  fup- 
preffed,  April  26. — The  alliance  of  Weftminfter  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany,  May  25. — War 
declared  between  the  Germans  and  Turks. — 'The 
Turks  invade  the  ifland  of  Corfu;  they  are  defeated 
by  prince  Eugene  at  Peterwaradin,  July  23. — John  Le 
Clerc,  ob.  1736,  xt.  79. — Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  France,  ob.  1723,  xt.  31. 

1717. — The  triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France  , 
and  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  Dec,  24. — L’Enfant, 
ob.  1728,  xt.  68. — Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanifh 
minifter,  difgraced  1719,  ob.  1752,  xt.  88. 

1718.  — Charles  XII.  attempts  theconqueft  of  Norway. — 

The 
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The  Englifh  defeat  the  Spanilh  fleet  near  Syracufe,  July 
5 1. — The  treaty  of  Paffarowitz,  between  the  Ger- 
mans, Venetians,  and  Turks,  July  2 1 . — The  quadruple 
alliance,  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  Aug.  2.  To  this  treaty  the  king  of 
Sardinia  acceded,  Nov.  8. — Great  Britain  declares  war 
againll  Spain,  Dec.  22 — A comet  appeared — its  pe- 
rihelion Jan.  4,  ih  15'  P.M. — afeending  node  SL  7"  5$' 
20” — inclin.  310  12'  53" — retrograde. — Abbe  Vertot, 
ob.  17.35,  set.  80. — Earl  Macclesfield,  lord  chancel- 
lor, ob.  17.32,  set.  66. 

1:719. — The  Spaniflt  troops  evacuate  Sicily. — Peace  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  June  26. — Peace  between 
Poland  and  Sweden  5 between  Hanover  and  Sweden,  at 
Stockholm,  Nov.  20. — The  battle  of  Franca  Villa, 
June  y. — Vigo  taken  by  lord  Cobham,  Oft.  10. — 
The  Miflifippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France,  in  No- 
vember and  December. — John  Law,  comptroller-ge- 
neral of  finances,  ob.  1729,  xt.  58. — Dr.  John 
Friend,  ob.  1728,  set.  55. 

1720.  — An  offenfive  and  defenfive  league  between  Sweden 
and  England,  Jan  21. — Peace  between  Sweden  and 
Prufiia,  at  Stockholm,  Jan.  21. — The  South  Sea 
fcheme  begins  April  7,  and  ends  Sept.  29. — Peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  June  3 — A great 
earthquake  in  China,  June  it. — The  Miflifippi  com- 
pany in  France  diflolved,  June  27. — Peililence  in 
France. — The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ceded  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  Aug.  7. — Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  ob. 
1741,  set.  86. 

1721.  — A treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
at  Madrid,  June  13. — A defenfive  alliance,  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  June  13. — A 
treaty  of  peace  between  Sweden  and  Rufiia,  atNylladt, 
Aug.  19. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  ob.  1729,  set.  54. — 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  ob.  1745,  xt. 
71- 

1722.  — Peace  between  the  Englilh  and  Moors,  Aug.  12. 
— A great  revolution  in  Perfia,  Oft.  12. — 1 he  czar 
©f  Mufcovy  airumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ruflia. — 
Roggewein  makes  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific  ocean. — 
The  Chriftians  and  Jefuits  banilhed  out  of  China. — 
The  autumnal  equinox  obferved  at  Paris,  Sept.  23,  ioh 
20'  A.M. — Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  ob.  1745,  xt.  78. 

1713.— A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Stpt.  17,  4h 
10'  A.M — afeending  node  'y1  140  16' — inclin.  490  39' 
— retrograde. — Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  ob.  1 74  2.  set. 
82. 

1724 — An  eaithquake  in  Denmark.  — Proteflants  perfe- 
cted in  France. — A11  Academy  of  Sciences  eftablifhed 
at  Peterfburg. — Philip  V.  refigns  his  kingdom  to  his 
fon  Lewis,  Jan.  15,  who  reigns  about  one  year  and 
two  months. — John  Albertus  Fabricius,  ob.  1736,  xt. 
67. — Duke  de  Riperda,  the  Spanilh  minifter,  difgraced 
1726,  ob.  1737. 

J725. — The  treaty  of  Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  April  31.— War  between  the  Per- 
fians and  Turks. — The  treaty  of  Hanover  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prufiia,  againll  Germany 
and  Spain,  Sept.  3 ; acceded  to  by  Holland  and 
Sweden. — Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  ob.  1735. — Cardinal 
Fleury,  French  minifler,  ob.  1743,  set.  90. 

1726.  — The  value  of  current  coins  fixed  in  France,  in 
June. — An  earthquake  at  Palermo,  Aug.  21. — Her- 
mann Boerhaave,  ob.  1738,  xt.  70. 

1727.  — The  treaty  of  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain, 
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Denmark,  &c.,  April  16. — The  Spaniards  befiege  Gib. 
raltar,  May  20. — Peace  between  Perfia  and  the  Ot- 
toman Porte. — The  aberration  of  the  fixed  (tars  difco- 
vered  and  accounted  for  by  Bradley. — The  fiege  of 
Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaniards,  May  20th,  and 
continued  till  April  1728. — King  George  I.  dies  June 
1 1, set,  68. — Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  bilhop  of  Durham, 
ob.  1750,  xt.  83. 

1728.  — The  treaty  of  Weftminfler,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  May  27. — The  congrefsof  Soiflotis,  June 
14. — The  univerfity  of  Holftein  founded. — A colony 
of  Danes  pafled  into  Greenland. — A great  burning  in 
Copenhagen. — An  earthquake  in  China,  Sept. — Car- 
dinal Polignac,  ob.  1741,  xt.  80. — Sir  R.  Temple, 
lord  Cobham,  ob.  1749,  xt.  74. 

1729.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  June  12,  6h  36' 
P.  M. — afeending  node  X?  io’  35'  15" — inclin.  770 
F58" — direft. — The  treaty  of  Seville,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  Nov.  9.— Dr.  Edmund 
Gibfon,  bifliop  of  London,  ob.  1743,  xt.  79. 

1730.  — War  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Perfia. — An 
earthquake  in  China. — A revolution  at  Conftantinople, 
Sept. — The  ufurpation  of  the  Afghans  in  Perfia 
ended.— The  Perfians  under  Kouli-Khan  gain  a fignal 
viftory  over  the  Turks.  — Dr.  Benj.  Hoadly,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  ob.  1 761,  xt.  85. 

1731.  — A treaty  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  emperor  at  Vienna,  March  16. — A new  treaty  be- 
tween the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
at  Vienna,  July  22. — A treaty  of  union  and  defenfive 
alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
at  Drefden,  Aug. — A great  earthquake  at  Naples. 
— Alexander  Pope,  ob.  1741,  xt.  80. 

1732.  — The  Spanilh  fleet  defeated  the  Moors  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  June  20. — The  fummer  folflice  obferved 
at  Paris,  June  21,  711  28'  30"  A.  M. — The  Pragmatic 
fanftion  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Jan.  u. 
— Charles  Rollin,  ob.  1741,  xt.  80. 

,1733. — The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Paraguay,  Jan.  — A 
double  eleftion  of  a king  in  Poland. — A war  between 
Fiance  and  Germany. — A treaty  between  the  kings  of 
France,  Spain,  ai  d Sardinia. — Abbe  du  Bos,  ob.  i 742, 
xt.  72. — Charles  lord  Talbot,  lord  chancellor,  ob. 
I737»*t-5+- 

1734.  — A battle  between  the  Perfians  and  Turks  at  Baby- 
lon, Feb. — The  French  defeat  the  Imperialilts  at  Par- 
ma, June  18. — Philipfburg  furrendered  to  the  French., 
July  7. — The  city  of  Dantzic  fubrr.itted  to  Auguftus, 
July  10. — The  battle  of  Guaftalla  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
19,  in  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  defeats  the  Imperial- 
ilts. — A commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ruflia,  Dec.  2. — Bernard  de  Fontenelle,  ob.  1756,  xt. 
100. — W.  PuJteney,  earl  of  Bath,  ob.  1764,  xt.  8,1. 

1735.  — A treaty  of  alliance  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
— The  Perfians  entirely  defeat  the  Turks,  May  29'. — 
The  French  and  their  allies  fucceed  againll  thelmperialilb 
in  Italy. — The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  Aultria  figned  at  Vienna,  Oft.  3. — Dr.  Thomas 
Sherlock, bilhop  of  London,  ob.  1761,  xt.  84. 

1736.  — Peace  between  Spain  and  the  houfe  of  Aultria. — 
War  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. — Kouli  Kham 
makes  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Perfia,  by  the  title  of  Schah  Nadir,  Sept.  29. — . 
Caffini  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s 
dilk,  at  Thury,  Nov.  11,  ioh  43'  A.M. — Dr.  George 
Berkeley,  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  ob.  1753,  xt.  73. 
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1737 A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Jan.  19,  Sh  20 

P.  M. — afcending  node,  rt%  160  22' — inclin.  180  20' 
43" — dirc61. — The  emperor,  in  alliance  with  Rufiia,  de- 
clares war  againft  the  Turks,  July  2. — A dreadful  hur- 
ricane at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  061.  10  — Colin 
Maclaurin,  ob.  1746,  set.  48. — Philip  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  lord  chancellor,  ob.  1764,  ast.  74. 

1738. — The  Ruffians  invade  Crim  Tartary.— The  order  of  St. 
Januarius  inllituted  at  Naples. — A treaty  between  the 
emperor  and  the  French  king,  at  Vienna, Nov. 18. — The 
autumnal  equinox  obferved  at  Paris,  Sept.  23,  yh  21' 
A.M. — the  fun’s  apogee  in  SB  8°  19'  8". — James 
Thomfon,  ob.  1748,  aet.  48. — Lord  prefident  Forbes, 
ob.  1747,  set.  6 2. 

X739. — Schah  Nadir  becomes  mafter  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 
guls.— A treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
in  May. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  June  6, 
ioh  o'  P.  M. — afcending  node,  t 27°  23'  l\ — inclin. 
550  42'  44" — retrograde. — The  Ruffians  defeat  the 
Turks  at  Choczim,  Aug.  S. — Peace  between  Germany 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Aug.  21 — between  Ruffia  and 
the  fame,  Nov. — War  declared  between  England  and 
Spain,  061.  23. — Admiral  Vernon  took  Porto-Bello, 
Nov.  21.— A treaty  between  France  and  Holland,  at 
Verfai'les,  Dec.  ai. — An  intenfe  froft  in  Britain. — 
Dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  biffiop  of  Durham,  ob.  1752,  set. 
60. 

1740.  — War  between  Poland  and  Hungary. — Peace  be- 
tween the  Perfians  and  Turks,  061. — The  emperor 
Charles  VI.  dies,  061.  9,  which  begins  the  general  war 
in  Germany,  that  continues  S years. — Henry  Fielding, 
ob.  1754,  set.  48. — Arthur  Onflow,  ob.  1768,  set. 

78- 

1741.  — The  battle  of  Molwitz,  in  which  the  Pruffians  defeat 
the  Imperialifts,  March  30. — War  between  the  Ruf- 
fians and  Swedes. — Vernon  takes  Carthagena,  June  19. 
• — The  Pruffians  become  matters  of  Silefia,  061.  20. — A 
revolution  in  Ruffia,  Dec.  6. — Charles  de  Secondat  ba- 
ron Montefquieu,  ob.  1755,  set.  67. — Frederick  prince 
of  Wales,  ob.  1751,  set.  44. 

1742.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Jan.  28,  4h  iV 
P.  M. — afcending  node,  =s=  5°  34'  45" — inclin.  67"  4' 
11" — retrograde. — The  battle  of  Czaflaw,  between  the 
Pruffians  and  Andrians,  May  6. — Peace  between 
Auftria  and  Pruffia. — The  Andrians  befiege  Prague, 
Aug.  1 6 — Dec.  16. — A defenfive  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  at  Wedminder,  Nov.  18. — 
A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Dec.  31,  cf  15' 
A-  M. — afcending  node,  n 8°  10'  48" — inclin.  20  1 3’ 
50" — direft. — Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  ob.  1761,  ast.  82. 

1743* — War  between  Perfia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. — The 
battle  of  Campo  Santo,  Jan.  17,  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Audrians. — The  battle  of  Dettingen,  June  16,  in 
which  the  allied  army  defeats  the  French. — A treaty 
of  defenfive  alliance  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  Feb. — A dreadful  plague 
in  Sicily,  May. — War  in  Germany  between  the  Hun- 
garians, Britilh,  French,  and  Audrians. — Peace  be- 
tween Ruffia  and  Sweden  at  Abo,  Aug.  17. — A comet 
appeared — its  perihelion.  Sept,  io,  9°  16'  A.M. — af- 
cending node,  T 30  16'  25''— inclin.  430  48'  2iw— re- 
trograde.— An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Hun- 
gary, &c.  at  Worms,  Sept.  13.— The  alliance  of 
Mofcow,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  Dec.  11. 
— G.  Frederick  Handel,  ob,  1739,  aet.  56. 

1744. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Feb.  19,  8.h  17' 
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P.  M. — afcending  node,  ^ 15°  45'  20" — inclin.  470 
8'  36" — dire6t. — The  French  attempt  to  invade  Bri- 
tain defeated,  Feb.  24. — A fea-fight  off  Toulon,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Englifh  fleets,  Feb.  22. — War 
of  Great  Britain  againd  France  declared,  jr. — War 

of  Hungary  and  France  declared,  A pril  17 Siege 

and  furrender  of  Menin,  June. — Prague  taken  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  Sept.  16. — Friburgh  furrendered  to  the 
French.  Nov.  1. — Commodore  Anfon  arrives  at  St. 
Helens,  after  having  completed  his  voyage  round  the 
world. — Dr.  James  Bradley,  ob.  1762,  tet.  70. — Henry 
Pelham,  Englifh  minider,  ob.  1754,  aet.  60. 

1745.  — The  quadruple  alliance  of  Warfaw,  between  Great 
Britain,  Audria,  Holland,  and  Poland,  Jan.  8. — The 
French  defeated  by  the  Audrians  at  Pfaffenhofen, 
April  4. — The  battle  of  For.tenoy,  between  the  French 
and  allies,  April  30. — Sohah  Nadir  defeats  the  Otto- 
man army  at  Erzerum  in  May. — The  Pruffians  defeat 
the  Audrians  at  Striegau,  June  4. — The  French  took 
Tournav,  June  8 — Ghent,  June  12 — Bruges,  July  iS 
— Oudenarde,  July  2J — Dendermonde,  Aug.  12 — 
Odend.  Aug.  23— Newport,  Sept.  3 — Aeth,  061.  9. 
— The  Englifh  become  mailers  of  Louifbourg  and  Cape 
Breton,  June  6. — The  rebellion  in  Scotland  • begins  in 
July. — The  Pruffians  defeat  the  Audrians  at  Sohr, 
Sept.  19. — The  rebels  defeat  the  king’s  army  at  Pref- 
ton-pans,  Sept.  21. — The  king  of  Sardinia  almod 
dripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  Spaniards,  061. — The 
treaty  of  Drefden,  between  Pruffia,  Poland,  Audria, 
and  Saxony,  Dec.  25. — Carlifle  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  Dec.  30. — Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  ob. 
1750,  ast.  67. — Count  de  Saxe,  marlhal  of  France,  ob. 
1750,  aet.  54. 

1746.  — The  rebels  defeat  the  royal  forces  at  Falkirk,  Jan. 
17. — Peace  between  Perfia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 
in  Jan. — Count  Saxe  takes  Brudels,  Feb.  _o,  and  ioon 

after  Antwerp The  royal  army  defeated  and  dif- 

perfed  the  rebels  -at  Culloden,  April  16. — Poe  defen- 
five alliance  of  Peterfburg,  between  Audria  a;  d Ruffia, 
Muv  22. — The  prince  of  Conti  takes  Mons,  July  ro — 
Charleroi,  Aug.  2. — Count  Clermont  takes  Namur, 
Sept.  19. — Count  Saxe  defeats  the  allies  at  R me  nix, 

061.  11. — Lima  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake,  61. 
17. — William  Hogarth,  ob.  1764,  aet.  67. — William 
Augudus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  ob.  1765,  ret.  45. 

1747.  — The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Anfon  and  Warren, 
May  3. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Ftb.  17, 
Iih  45’  P.  M. — afcending  node,  SL  26°  58'  27" — in- 
clin. 770  56'  33"— retrograde. — The  prince  of  Orange 
ele61ed  dadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  May  2. — 
The  defenfive  alliance  of  Stockholm,  between  Pruffia, 
Poland,  and  Sweden,  May  29  — The  French  defeat 
the  allies  at  Laffeldt,  July  2. — The  French  fleet  de- 
feated by  admiral  Hawke,  Oft.  14. — Bergen  op- 
Zoom  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  5 — Kxuli  Ivhan 
murdered.—  A revolution  in  Perfia. — Jacques  Caffini, 
ob.  1736,  ast.  79.— George  lord  Anfon,  ob.  1762,  aet. 

62. 

1748.  — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  April  18,  . h zg 
A.  M. — afcending  node,  itR  22°  35'  16" — inclin.  83° 
26'  37" — retrograde.  —A  comet  appeared — its  peri- 
helion, June  7,  jh  24'  P.  M. — afcending  node  S 4° 
39'  43" — inclin.  36°  39'  3" — dire6t. — Maellricht  taken 
by  the  French,  May  7- — The  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Auitria, 
Sardinia,  and  Holland,  061.  7. — Benjamin  Robins, 
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ob.  17 51,  set.  44.  — Sir  John  Barnard,  ob.  1764,  set. 
So, 

1749,  — Nova  Scotia  peopled.  — A league  between  the  pope, 
Venetians,  &c.  againlt  the  Corfairs  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis. — Pierre  Bouguer,  ob.  1738,  set.  61. — Philip, 
earl  of  Chefterfield,  ob.  1773,  ret.  79. 

JJjO* — Two  (hocks  of  an  earthquake  in  England,  Ftb.  8, 
and  March  S. — Intereft  on  the  public  funds  reduced 
to  3 per  cent.  Feb.  28. — An  academy  of  fciences 
founded  at  Stockholm.  — The  commercial  treaty  of 
Madrid,  between  Spain  and  Great  Britan),  Odt.  5, — 
Bernard  de  Belidor,  ob.  ij6t,  set.  64. — Allen,  earl 
Bathurft,  ob.  1775,  set.  91. 

1751. — Peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal. — Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  dies,  March  20,  set.  44. — Thomas 
Simpfon,  ob.  i76t. 

1753.  — 1 he  new  llyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  Sept. 
3 counted  the  14th. — N.  Louis  de  la  Caiile.  ob.  j 762, 
set.  49. 

1733.-  The  Britifh  Mufeum  eftabiifned  at  Montague-houfe 
by  a A ot  parliament. — Dr.  Edward  Young,  ob.  1765, 
set.  83. 

1754.  A dreadful  eruption  of  .'Etna. — A great  earth- 
quake at  Conftantinople,  Grand  Cairo,  See.  Sept.  2. — 
The  French  attack  an  Efiglifh  fleet  on  Monongahela, 
&c.  on  t he  Ohio,  April  17. — Mr.  Wafhington  inter- 
cepts a fmall  body  of  French,  June  1. — Dr.  John  Le- 
land,  ob.  1766,  act.  75. — John  duke  of  Bedford,  ob. 

J 77 1,  act.  61. 

1753.-  War  declared  between  the  Dutch  and  Algerines* 
April  10. — Quito  in  Peru  deftroyed  by  nn  earthquake, 
Aprd  28. — Braddock  defeated  and  killed  near  Fort 
dti  Quefne,  July  9. — The  French  defeated  near  lake 
George,  Sept.  8. — A convention  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ruffia,  at  Peterfburg,  Sept.  30 — Lifbun  de- 
ftreyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  1. — Dr.  Thomas 
Birch,  ob.  1766,  set.  61. — Admiral  Edward  Bofcawen, 
ob.  1761,  set.  50. 

1756.  — A treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  Feb. 

16.  — War  declared  in  England  again!!  France,  May 

17.  — An  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  French 
fleets  o!F  Minorca,  May  20. — Blakeney  furrendered  Mi- 
norca to  the  French,  June  28. — Calcutta  taken  by 
the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  June  20. — Ofwego  taken,  Aug. 
14. — Dr.  Robert  Smith,  ob.  176S,  act.  79. — William 
Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  ob.  1778,  set.  70. — The  king 
cf  Pruffia  defeats  the  Aultrians  at  Lowofchutz, 

oa.  1. 

1757.  — Calcutta  re-taken,  Jan.  2. — Damien’s  confpiracy 
againlt  the  king  of  France,  Jan.  5. — The  king  of  Prudia 
invades  Bohemia. — Ohandenagore  taken,  March  23. — 
The  battle  of  Prague,  May  6,  in  which  the  king  of 
Pruffia  defeats  the  Auifrians. — The  battle  of  Koilin, 
June  18,  in  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  is  repulfed  by 
count  Daun. — The  battle  of  Piailfy,  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
June  23. — The  battle  of  Plaitcnbeck,  July  26,  in 
which  the  French  defeat  the  allies.  — The  French  take 
Verdun,  Aug.  2 6,  and  Bremen,  Aug.  29. — The  con- 
vention of  Clofter-feven,  Sept.  8. — A comet  appeared 
— its  perihelion,  OA.  21,  'j''  5 j P.M. — afeending  node 
it#  40  12'  30' — inclin.  12”  50'  20"  — dire  A. — The  bat- 
tle of  Rofbcck,  Nov.  3,  in  which  the  Pruffians  de- 
feat the  French  and  Aultrians. — The  Aultrians  de- 
feat the  Pruffians  'ear  Brefhw,  Nov.  22. — The  Pruf- 
fians  defeat  the  Auitridns  at  Leila,  Dec.  5 — The 
king  of  Pruffia  takes  Breflaw,  Dec.  21,  and  becomes 
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mailer  of  Silelia. — Dr.  Thomas  Seeker,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  ob,  t 7 68,  set.  75. 

1758. — Minden  reduced  by  prince  Ferdinand,  March  14. — 
A treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia,  April  11, 
— The  Englifh  take  Senegal,  May  x.  — The  French 
take  fort  St.  David’s,  June  2. — The  French  de- 
feated by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Crevelt,  June  23. — - 
Count  Daun  compelled  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Glmutz.July  1.— The  Englifh  repulfed  at 
Ticondcrago,  July  8.- — The  Hanoverians  defeated  by 
the  French  atSangarhaufen,  July  23. — Louifbourg  taken 
by  the  Englifh,  July  27 — Cherburg  taken  by  Britifh. 
troops,  Aug.  8. — The  Pruffians  defeated  by  the  Auf- 
trians  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Aug.  12. — The  Ruf- 
fians defeated  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  at  Zorndorf,  Aug. 
23. — The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  Landwern- 
hagen,  OA.  10. — The  king  of  Pruffia  defeated  by- 
count  Daun  at  Hockkirchen,  OA.  14. — The  king  of 
Pruffia  and  his  generals  raife  the  fieges  of  Colberg, 
Ne;fs,  Cofel,  Torgau,  Leipfic,  and  Drefden,  in  OAo- 
ber. — The  Englifh  take  fort  du  Quefne,  Nov.  23.  — A 
treaty  between  Great  Britam  and  Pruffia,  Dec.  7 — 
Goree  taken  by  commodore  Keppel,  Dec.  29  — P. 
Francis  Courayer,  ob.  177 <5,  x t.  93. — General  James 
Wolfe,  ob.  1739,  set.  33. 

1739. — A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  March  13,  th  50' 
A.  M.— afeending  node  S 23°  43'  33" — inclin.  17° 
40'  15" — retrograde. — The  French  defeated  by  prince 
Ferdinand  at  Bergen,  April  13. — Guadaloupe  furren- 
dered to  the  Englifh,  May  1. — Fort  Niagara  reduced 
by  Sir  William  Johnfon,  July  24. — The  French  de- 
feated by  the  allies  at  Minden,  Aug.  1.  — The  Ruffians 
defeated  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  at  Cunerfdorf,  Aug. 
12. — The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Portugal,  Sept.  3. — 
An  engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets 
near  Pondicherry,  Sept.  10. — General  Wolfe  defeats 
the  French  and  takes  Quebec,  Sept.  17. — Bofcawen 
defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  Aug.  ifk — 
Hawke  defeats  the  French  fleet  oft  Belleifle,  Nov. 
20.  - - A comet  appeared — its  perihelion,  Nov.  27,  2h 
19'  P.M. — afeending  node  St  19“  39'  24" — inclin.  78° 
59' 22" — direA. — Balbec  and  Tripoli  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  Dec.  5.  - A comet  appeared  - its  perihe- 
lion, Dec.  17,  oh  45' A.  M. —afeending  node,  if  180 
65'  19' — inclin.  40  37'  24"- — retrograde. — Dr.  Zachary 
Pearce,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  ob.  1774,  at  84.— Hen- 
ry Fox,  lord  Holland,  ob.  1774*  set.  69. 

1760.— -The  Englilh  defeated  by  the  French  at  Quebec, 
Ap.  28. — A tranflt  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  June  6. — ■ 
The  French  defeated  by  the  allies  at  Lydorff,  July  16, 
— The  Pruffians  defeated  by  the  Aultrians  at  Land- 
fhut,  June  23. — The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Corbach,  July  10. — The  French  defeated  by  the  allies 
at  Warbourg,  July  31. — The  Aultrians  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Pruffia  at  Pfaflendorf,  Aug.  15.—  The  Pruf- 
fians defeat  the  Auftrians  in  Saxony,  Aug.  30. — The 
Englilh  become  mailers  of  Montreal,  and  of  Canada, 
Sept.  8. — Berlin  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Auftnaa 

and  Ruffian  troops,  OA.  9. Earthquakes  in  Syria, 

OA.  13. — The  prince  ot  Brunfwicfc  defeated  near 
Rhineberg,  OA.  16.  The  king  ot  Pruffia  defeats  the 
Auftrians  at  Torgau,  Nov.  3. — King  George  II. 
dies,  OA.  23,  xt.  77. — Fr.  Ar.  de  -Voltaire,  ob» 
1778,  set.  84. 

I/61. — Pondicherry  taken  by  Col.  Goote,  Jan.  13. — The 
French  defeat  the  Hanoverians,  &c.  near  Grunberg, 

March. 
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March  2 T . — Belleifle  fm-renders  to  the  Englifh,  June 
7. — The  allies  defeat  the  French  at  Ivirchdenckern, 
July  I'j.— A league  between  France  and  Spain,  Aug. 
ji 5. — The  Ruffians  defeated  at  Colberg,  Sept.  16. — 
King  George  III.  married,  Sept.  8 ; crowned  Sept. 
22. — A procefs  again!  the  Jefuits  in  France. — George 
Lord  Lyttelton,  ob.  1773,  set.  6.p — Charles  Townf- 
hend,  ob.  1767,  ret.  42. 

1762. — War  again!  Spain,  Jan.  ,3. — Czarina  dies,  Jan. 

5. Martinico  furrcnders,  Feb.  4 ; Grenada,  See. 

March  4, — Peace  between  Ruffia  and  Pruflia,  March 
3. — War  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  May  23. — 

A comet  appeared its  perihelion,  May  29,  3 h 10' 

A.M. — afeending  node,  X 19"  23' — inclin.  84"  45' — 
diredt. — War  declared  by  France  and  Spain  again.! 
Portugal,  June  20. — The  allies  defeat  the  French  'at 
Grabentlein,  June  24. — A revolution  in  Ruflia,  July 
9. — lTavannah  furrenders  to  the  Englifh,  Aug.  12. — ■ 
Prince  of  Wales  born,  Aug.  12. — The  Jefuits  ba- 
nifhed  from  France  in  Align!. — Prince  Ferdinand  de- 
feated by  the  French  at  Johannefberg,  Aug.  50. — A 
battle  between  the  allies  and  French  at  Brucher-muhl, 
Sept.  21. — Manilla  taken  by  the  Englifh,  Odt.  6. — 
Schweidnitz  furrenders  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  Odt. 
9. — Prince  Henry  defeats  the  allies  at  Freyberg,  Odt. 
29. — The  allies  befiege  and  take  Cafiel,  Nov.  x. — 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  Nov.  3. — M.  de  Cbndamine,  ob.  1774,  ret.  74. 

1763 The  peace  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 

and  Spain,  acceded  to  by  Portugal,  Feb.  10. — The 
peace  of  Huberfburg  between  Hungary  and  Pruflia, 
Feb.  15. — Peace  between  Pruflia  aud  Poland,  Feb,  15. 
— Theexpulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  France  completed. 

1764.  — A comet  appeared,  Jan.  3,  8h  P.M. — its  afeending 
node,  St  29°  20'  6" — inclin.  530  54'  19" — retrograde. 
— A treaty  between  Ruflia  and  Pruflia,  April  15. 
— Count  Staniflaus  Poniatowfky  unanimoufly  elected 
king  of  Poland,  Sep.  6. — Famine  and  peftilence  in 
Italy. — An  earthquake  at  Lifbon,  Dec.  26. — Monro 
defeats  Sujah  Dowlah,  at  Buxar,  Odt,  23. — Byron 
makes  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific  ocean. — C.  V.  Lin- 
nreus,  ob.  1778,  ret.  70. 

1765.  — The  regency  bill  paffed  in  England,  May  15. — 
Sujah  Dowlah  defeated  by  general  Carnac,  May  3 ; 
and  foon  after,  Bengal  eftablifhed  by  lord  Clive  un- 
der the  Britifh  government.  — Duke  of  Cumberland 
dies,  Ott.  31. — Dauphin  dies,  Dec.  20. — Chevalier  de 
St.  George  dies,  Dec.  31. — Dr.  Thomas  Rutherforth, 
ob.  1771. — James  Stewart,  Pretender,  ob. 

1766.  — A comet  appeared,  March  S — its  afeending  node 
St  4°  10'  50" — inclin.  40°  50'  20" — retrograde. — The 
American  ftamp  adt  repealed,  March  i8. — An  infur- 
redtion  in  Spain  compelled  the  king  to  leave  Madrid, 
March  25. — A comet  appeared,  April  8 — its  afeend- 
ing node  & 170  22'  19’' — inclin.  8y  iS'  45" — diredt. 
— A treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ruflia,  at  Peterlhurg,  June  20. — A great 
earthquake  at  Conftantinople. — The  Jefuits  expelled 

from  Bohemia  and  Denmark David  Hume,  ob.  1776, 

ret.  66. 

1767.  — The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Ve- 
nice, April  2. — Martinico  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake.— The  Proteftants  tolerated  in  Poland,  Nov.  2. 
— Wallis  and  Carteret  make  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. — Jean  Jacques  Rouffeau,  ob.  1778. 

1768. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  eftablifhed  in  Lon- 
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don. — The  Turks  declare  war  again!  the  RufFiana. 
- — The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and  Par- 
ma.— Adi,  making  the  Irifh  parliament  odtennial, 
paffed  Feb.  3. — Bougainville  makes  difeoveries  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  — Violent  commotions  in  Poland. — 
David  Garrick,  ob.  1779,  ret.  63. — -Robert  lord  Clive 
ob.  Nov.  22,  1 774- 

1769.  — Firft  battle  of  Choezim,  April  30  ; fecond  battle 
of  Choezim,  July  13  ; third  battle  of  Choezim,  Sept. 
17. — The  Ruffian  fleet  enters  the  Mediterranean,  in 
December. — Cook  makes  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  — Paoli  fled  from  Corfica,  June  13,  which 
was  reduced. — Thomas  Gray,  poet,  ob.  July  30, 
1771. — Capt.  James  Cook,  ob.  Feb.  14,  J779. 

1770.  — The  Ruffians  defeat  the  Turks,  near  the  river 
Pruth,  Aug.  1.  — An  earthquake  at  St.  Domingo. 
— The  right  of  Falkland  ifland  fettled. — Bender  taken 
by  ftorm,  Sept.  28.— -Oliver  Goldfmith,  poet,  ob. 
April  14,  1774. — Edward  lord  Hawke,  ob.  Odt.  17, 
1781. 

1771.  — An  emigration  of  500,000  Tourgouths  from  the 

coafts  of  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  frontiers  of  China 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  committed  to  the  Tower, 
March  27. — The  Turkifh  fleet  burned  by  the  Ruffians 
at  Cifme,  Natolia,  July  5. — Dr.  Warburton,  bifhop 
of  Gloucefter,  ob.  July  7,  1779. — John  (Dunning) 
lord  Afhburton,  ob.  Aug.  18,  1783. 

1772.  — A revolution  in  Denmark,  when  the  queen  was 
imprifoned,  Jan.  17. — Augufta,  princefs  of  Wales,  dies 
Feb.  8,  ret.  53. — Infurref.tion  at  Chriftianftadt,  which 
ended  in  a revolution  in  Sweden,  that  made  the  king 
abfolute,  Aug.  13,  and  completed  at  Stockholm, 
Aug.  19. — Poland  difmembered  by  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
— Dr.  William  Hunter,  anatomift,  ob.  March  15, 
1788. — Sir  George  Saville,  ob.  Jan.  1784. 

1773.  — Cook  makes  difeoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
failed  to  710  10'  S.  lat. — The  order  of  the  Jefuits  fup- 
preffed  by  the  pope’s  bull,  Aug.  25. — Difturbances  in 
America  begin  by  the  deitrudtion  of  tea  on  board  three 
floops  at  Bofton,  Dec.  18. — Mons.  d’Alembert,  ob. 
Odt.  27,  1783. 

1774.  — Dr.  Franklin’s  petition  difmiffed,  Jan.  29. — Lite- 
rary property  determined,  Feb.  22. — Grenville’s  adt 
for  eledtions  made  perpetual,  March  31. — -Boftort 
port-bill  paffed,  March  31. — Louis  XV.  dies  May  10, 
ret.  64. — Turkifh  army  ruined,  June  20. — Peace  be- 
tween the  Ruffians  and  Turks,  July  21. — The  ancient 
parliament  of  Paris  reftored,  Nov.  12. — A comet  ap- 
peared— its  perihelion  Aug.  15,  n h u'P.  M. — afeend- 
ing node  ==r  o°  49' — inclin.  83°  o' — diredt. — L.  Euler, 
mathematician,  ob.  Sept.  1783. — Charles  Stewart,  Pre- 
tender, ob.  March  3,  1788. 

17 75.  — Hoftilities  in  America  begin  at  Lexington,  April 
19  — Adtion  at  Bunker’s  hill,  June  17. — The  Spanifh 
troops  land  near  Algiers,  July  8. — St.  John’s  taken 
by  Montgomery,  Nov.  2. — The  affault  of  Quebec, 
Dec.  3 1. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  ob.  Dec.  13,  1784. 

1776.  — General  Howe  quits  Bofton,  March  17. — Congrtfs 
affumes  independence,  May  iy,  and  declares  it  July 
4. — Attack  on  Charleftown,  June  28. — General  Howe 
lands  on  Staten  ifland,  July  3. — Battle  on  Long  ifland, 
Aug.  27. — New  York  taken,  Sept.  15,  and  Fort 
Wafhington,  Nov.  16. — Rhode  ifland  occupied,  Dec. 
8. — The  affair  at  Trenton,  Dec.  26. — Auftria  granted 
religious  toleration,  and  aboliflred  torture — alfo  in 

6 Poland. 
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Poland. — Dr.  Robert  Lowtli,  bifhop  of  London, 
ob.  Nov.  1787. 

1777  — Ticonderoga  taken  by  general  Bnrgoyne,  July  6. — 
General  Howe  embarks  his  army  off  Staten  ifland,  July 

24 — and  lands  in  Chefapeak  bay,  Aug.  30 Battle 

on  the  Brandywine,  Sept.  IJ. — Philadelphia  taken 
by  the  Britifh,  Sept.  26. — Battle  of  German  town, 
Oft.  4.  — General  Burgoyne’s  army  furrenders  at 
Saratoga,  OdI.  16. — Moni.  Buffon,  ob.  April  16, 
1788. 

1778- — Treaty  between  France  and  the  Americans,  Feb.  6. 
— Philadelphia  evacuated,  June  18. — Adlion  in  the 
Jerfeys,  June  28. — Auftrians  and  Pruffians  begin 
hoflilities,  Julv  7. — Adlion  at  fea  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  fleets,  July  27  — Siege  of  Rhode  ifland, 
Aug.  9 and  30. — Pondicherry  taken,  061:.  17. — 
French  routed  at  St.  Lucia,  Dec.  18. — Americans 
defeated  in  Georgia,  Dec.  29. — Monf.  Diderot,  ob. 
April  1785. 

1/79- — Peace  between  the  Imperialifts  and  Pruffians,  May 
13. — St.  Vincent’s  taken  by  the  French,  June  17. 
— Grenada  taken,  July  3. — An  engagement  between 
Byron  and  d’Eftaing  off  Grenada,  July  6. — A tre- 
mendous eruption  of  Vefuvius,  Aug.  8. — The  liege  of 
Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  July. — Sir  George 
Collier  takes  many  American  veffels  in  Penobfcot  bay, 
Allg;  I4. 

1780 — Sir  George  Rodney  took  22  fail  of  Spanifn  (Flips, 
Jan.  8. — Engagement  with  Langara,  Jan.  16,  near 
Cape  Vincent. — An  engagement  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  fleets  off  Martinico,  April  17 — Charlef- 
town  in  America  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  arms. 
May  12. — An  infurredtion  and  riot  in  London  in  June. 
— Five  Britifh  Fad  India  (Flips  and  a large  fleet  of  Weil 
India  ditto,  captured  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  in  lat.  36°  40',  and  long.  150  W.  from 
London,  Aug.  9. — Lord  Cornwallis  gains  a fignal 
vidlory  over  the  American  forces  at  Cambden,  South 
Carolina,  Aug.  16. — Torture  aboliflied  in  France  by 
edidt,  Aug.  25. — A moft  dreadful  hurricane  in  the 
Leeward  illands,  in  Odtober. — War  declared  again (l 
Holland,  Dec.  20. 

1781.  — Sir  George  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  took  the 
ifland  of  St.  Euftatia,  Feb.  3 — re-taken,  Nov.  17. — 
Lord  Cornwallis  defeated  the  American  forces,  at 
Guildford,  March  13. — An  engagement  between  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  near  the  Dogger  bank,  Aug. 

5. — The  Englifh  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, furrendered  to  the  united  forces  of  America 
and  France,  at  York  town,  Odtober  19. 

1782.  — Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  Feb.  4. — An 
engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets  near 
Trincomale  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Feb.  17. — Sir  George 
Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet  commanded  by 
count  de  Graffe,  off  Dominica,  April  12. — An  en- 
gagement between  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets  near 
Trincomale  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  April  12. — Another 
engagement  near  Trincomale  in  September. — Gibral- 
tar befieged  by  the  Spaniards  from  1780  to  Sept. 
i'3,  of  this  year,  when  their  floating  batteries  were 
burnt  by  red-hot  ballsfrom  the  garrifon,  commanded 
by  general  Elliot. — Independence  of  America  admitted 
N;  v.  30. 

1,783. — Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain,  Jan.  20,  and  America  declared  in- 
dependent.— Armiftice  between  England  and  Hol» 
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land,  Feb. — Definitive  treaty,  Sept.  8. — A dread- 
ful  earthquake  in  Sicily. — Meffina,  and  many  other 
cities,  deflroyed,  Feb.  5. 

1784.  — Peace  ratified' with  America,  March  24 — with  Hol- 
land, May  24. — Firft  commemoration  of  Handel,  per- 
formed in  Weftminfler  Abbey  by  600  performers,  May 
26. — Arcbindfchan,  in  Turkey,  dellroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  12, coo  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins, 
July  18. — Printing  re-eltablifhed  in  Conflantinople. — 
Proteftants  allowed  churches  in  Hungary. — Crimea 
fettled  by  Ruffia,  - Firlt  bifhop  in  America  confecrated 
Nov.  14. 

1785.  — The  emperor  of  Germany  fuppreffes  2000  religious 
houfes. — An  earthquake  in  Calabria,  April  10. — -A 
fevere  frolt  in  Germany,  which  lalled  1x3  days. — 
Inundations  in  different  parts  of  England,  in  Sept, 
and  OdI. — A violent  ftorm  in  France,  Aug.  3,  which 
laid  walte  13 1 villages  and  farms. — New  method  of 
making  bar-iron  from  .pig-iron  invented  by  Mr.  Cort 
of  Gofport,  reckoned  fuperior  to  Swedifh  iron. — A 
ferry-boat  was  loft  in  paffing  the  Menai,  between 
Carnarvon  and  Anglefea,  and  50  perfons  drowned, 
Dec.  4. 

1786.  — Torture  aboliflied  in  Sweden,  by  order  of  the  king. 
— Cardinal  Tourlone,  high-inquifitor  at  Rome,  hung 
on  a gibbet  50  feet  high. — Droit  d’Aubaine  aboliflied 
in  France. — Commercial  treaty  with  France,  figned 
Odf.  29. — An  earthquake  in  Scotland,  and  different 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  Aug.  xi. — A plague  in 
the  Levant. — Exports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
3,600,000b 

1787.  — Botany-bay  fettlement  firft  failed  from  England, 
March  21. — A bifhop  appointed  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  king  of  England,  Aug.  11. — Banks  firft  begun 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. — Cotton-wool  ufed  in  Englifh 
manufactures  at  this  time,  valued  at  7,300,000b  and 
weighed  22,ooo,ooolbs.  In  this  manufadlure  there 
were  in  England  and  Scotland  163  water-mills,  330 
mule-jennies  of  50  fpindles  each,  and  20,070  hand- 
jennies  of  80  fpindles  each.  See  Cotton  mamifa8nre. 
— Exports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  in  this  year 
to  5,700,000b — Earthquake  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  New  Spain,  April  18. — Amfterdam  taken  poffeffion 
of  by  Pruffia,  Odd.  9. — Agreement  between  France 
and  England  to  difarm,  Odd.  9. — Conteft  between  the 
king  of  France  and  parliament  begins. — Fire  deftroyed 
one-fourth  of  Chriftiana  in  Denmark,  April  9,  to  the 
value  of  100,000  rix  dollars. — Export  of  woollen  cloth 
from  Great  Britain  in  this  year  amounted  to  the  value 
of  3,687,795b  x 2s.  2d. — An  inundation  from  the  Liffey 
in  Ireland,  Nov.  12,  which  did  very  coniiderable  damage 
in  Dublin  and  its  environs. 

1788.  — War  between  the  Turks,  Germans,  and  Ruffians, 
— Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia,  Jan.  13. 
— Life-guards  and  horfe-guards  difbanded  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  government,  May  26. — Stadtholderfhip  guaranteed 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  by  the  United  States  of 
Holland,  June  27. — Ruffia  declares  waragainft  Sweden, 
June  30.— Choczim  taken,  Sept.  29. — Inundation  at 
Kirkwald  in  Scotland,  by  the  irruption  of  the  dam- 
dykes,  Odi.  4,  which  nearly  deftroyed  the  town.— - 

French  notables  affembled,  Nov.  6 Oczakow  taken, 

Dec.  17. — Animal  magnetifm  introduced  in  France,  ar.d 
foon  exploded — and  in  the  following  year  introduced 
into  England. — Formofa,  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  (hakes 
off  the  Chinefe  yoke,  when  10,000  Chinefe  were 
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maffacred,  and  the  reft  driven  into  the  woods  and 
. rocks  of  theifland. 

3 7S9 — Infurrections  in  France,  March. — States-general  of 
France  convened.  May  5. — French  attempt  to  invade 
Ireland  in  January,  when  their  forces  were  difperfed 
by  a {form  in  Bantry  bay. — Nobility  in  France 
renounced  their  pecuniary  privileges,  May  23. — The 
French  king  makes  conceffions,  June  28. — Revolution 
in  France,  July  3 — and  declared  a republic. — Baftile 
at  Paris  deftroyed,  July  14. — Infurreftion  in  Brabant, 
Aug.  10. — Bender  taken,  Oft.  8. — Ghent  furrender- 
ed,  Nov,  23 — and  Bruffels,  Dec.  12. — Nootka,  in 
the  N.W.  of  America,  fettled  by  the  Englifh. — Earth- 
quake at  Bergo-di-fan-Sapoloro,  in  Tufcany,  Sept. 
30,  which  deftroyed  the  cathedral,  bifhop’s  palace, 
with  the  adjacent  town  of  Caftello,  Sec. ; and  Borgo 
had  150  houfes  deftroyed,  and  30  houfes,  &c.  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  an  opening  of  the  earth. — An  inundation 
in  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  in  July. — 
Sunday-fchools  firft  eftablifhed  in  Yorkfhire  in  1784, 
became  about  this  time  general  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.—At  Corfu,  a magazine  of  gunpowder  and 
bomb-ihclls  blew  up,  and  killed  180  men,  March 
11. 

•1790.— Affignats  firft  iffued  in  France,  April  17. — New 
confederation  at  Paris  commemorated,  July  14,  in  the 
field  of  Mars. — Religious  houfes  fuppreffed  by  the 
national  affemblv  in  France,  amounting  to  4,500. — 
Titles  of  honour  abolifhed  in  France  by  the  national 
affembly. — Canal  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Oife  and 
Paris,  is  begun.  See  Canal. — Earthquake  in  Weft- 
moreland,  at  Arnfide,  March  6. — Inundation  of  the 
river  Don,  near  Doncafter,  and  the  Derwent  and  Trent, 
Nov.  20. 

1791. — Riot  in  Birmingham,  July  14,  in  which  feveral 
houfes  and  meetings  were  deftroyed,  on  occafion  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution,  by  a 
few  perfons  affembled  at  a tavern  for  that  purpofe. — 
The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  of  France  at- 
tempted to  elcape  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  were  de- 
tained by  force,  June  21,  and  brought  back  prifoners 
to  Paris ; fanftioned  the  national  conftitution,  Sept. 
15. — infurreftion  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Domingo, 
amounting  to  35,000,  againft  the  whites,  of  whom 
above  300  were  maffacred,  in  September;  again  in 
1794. — Proteftants  permitted  to  have  churches  in 
France. — Bangalore  in  the  Eaft  Indies  taken  by  earl 
Cornwallis. — Battle  of  Seringapatam  — The  Auftrians 
defeat  the  French  near  Mons,  April  30. — At  Con- 
ftantinople  32,000  houfes  were  deftroyed  between 
March  and  July. — Earthquake  in  Scotland,  in  Oftober 
— in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  Oftober — at  Lifbon,  Nov. 
2 7 — at  Zant,  in  the  Adriatic,  Dec.  2. — Avignon 
declared  by  the  national  affembly  to  belong  to  France. 
— Wafhington  city  in  America  founded.'  Roman 
Catholics  relieved  in  England  by  an  aft  paffed  in  1776 
and  this  year. 

1792 — The  title  of  citizen  only  allowed  in  France. — France 
declared  itfelf  a republic. — The  king  of  France  at- 
tended on  the  national  affembly,  and  renounced  the 
foverebgnty,  Aug.  10,  when  he  w'as  compelled  to 
claim  their  proteftion,  and  they  fent  him  to  the 
Temple,  where  he  was  confined  as  a prifoner,  fe- 
parate  from  the  queen.  Sic. — Battle  of  Seringapatam, 
in  whic1  1 ippoo  was  reduced  by  earl  Cornwallis. 

The  Auftrians  defeated  at  Longwy,  Aug.  14.^— The 
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French  defeated  at  Grand-pre,  Sept.  to. — Battle 
of  Valory  between  the  French  and  Auftrians,  Sept. 
20 — of  Menehould  between  the  Prufiians  and  French, 
Oft.  2 — of  Conde,  Oct.  2 — of  Hanau,  Oft.  27 — of 
Boffu,  Nov.  4. — of  Jemappe,  Nov.  6,  when  Dumou- 
rier  entered  Brabant — ot  Arderlecht,  Nov.  13 — of 
Thirlemont,  Nov.  17 — of  Varoux,  Nov.  27 — Flan- 
ders over-run  by  the  French  this  year,  and  in  1794, 
and  afterwards  declared  part  of  that  republic. — 
Liege  taken  by  the  French. — Fire  at  Conftantinople, 

Sept,  which  deftroyed  7000  houfes Earthquake 

in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Leicefter,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, &c.  March  2. — The  -cuftom-houfe  at  Seville 
deftroyed  by  .fire,  May  7,  with  40,000!.  damage. 
— Sheffield  cotton  manufactory,  valued  at  45,0001., 
deftroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  9. — Leopold,  emperor  of 
Germany,  poifoned,  March  x. — King  of  Sweden 
affaffmated,  March  16.- -The  lake  of  Harentoren, 
in  the  county  of  Kerrv,  Ireland,  a mile  in  circuit, 
funk  into  the  ground  with  all  its  lift),  March  25. 

1793. — Du  mourier,  French  general,  feized  the  commif- 
lioners  from  the  national  convention,  and  quitted 
the  army,  April  2. — Holland  invaded  by  the  French. 
— French  king  brought  to  trial,  Jan.  19,  condemned, 
Jan.  20,  and  put  to  death,  Jan.  12. — Q . en  beheaded, 
Oft.  16. — War  wi:h  France  by  the  Englifh,  Pruffians, 
Auftrians,  Sardinians,  and  Italian  (fates. — Toulon  taken 
by  admiral  Hood. — Battle  ot  Hockhc-im,  between  the 
Auftrians  and  French,  Jan.  7 — of  Aldenhoven,  Feb. 
28 — of  Aix-la-Chapeile,  Jan.  15— ot  Tongres,  March 
4 — of  Jurvienden,  near  Thirlemont,  March  18 — of 
Thirlemont,  March  19 — of  Lovaine,  or  the  Iron 
mountain,  March  22 — of  Coblciitz,  April  1 — of 
Caffel,  April  7 — of  Tournay,  between  the  Auftri- 
ans and  Englifh,  and  the  French,  May  8 — of  St. 
Amand  and  Maulde,  May  10 — of  Valennes,  be- 
tween the  allies  and  French,  May  23 — of  Manheim, 
May  30 — of  Furnes,  between  the  Dutch  and  French, 
June  21,  and  between  the  Auftrians  and  French, 
June  26 — of  Villicrs,  July  18 — of  Cambray,  or 
Caefar’s  camp,  Aug.  9 — of  Lincelles,  Aug.  18 — of 
Furnes,  Aug.  21 — of  Rexmond,  Aug.  29 — of  Dun- 
kirk, between  the  Englifh  and  French,  Sept  J-r— 
of  Quefnoy,  Sept,  ii— of  Limbach,  between  the 
Auftrians  and  French,  Sept.  12 — of  Menin,  Sept. 
15 — of  Toulon,  between  the  Englifh  and  French, 
Oft.  1 — of  Weiffenburgh,  between  the  Auftrians 
and  French,  Oft.  14 — of  Maubeuge,  between  the 
allies  and  the  French,  Oft.  16 — of  Birlemont,  Oft. 
16  — of  Orchies,  Oft.  20 — of  Wanzenaw,  Oft.  25 
— of  Landau,  Nov.  29 — of  Toulon,  when  it  furren- 
dered  to  the  French,  Nov.  iy — ofLebach,  Nov.  27  — 
of  Roufillon,  between  the  Spaniards  and  French, 

Dec.  11 — of  Perpignan,  Dec.  20 Ypres  furrendered 

totheFrench,  under  Moreau,  June  17. — Earthquake 
at  Domingo,  April — at  Shaftefbury  and  Salifbury, 
Sept.  29. — A piece  of  land  in  Finland,  40CO  fquare  ells 
in  extent,  funk  15  fathoms  in  Feb. 

1794.  — Infurreftion  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Dcmingo. — 
Slave  trade  abolifhed  by  the  French  convention,  Feb. 
4. — Aix-la  Chapelle  taken  by  the  French,  Sept.  21. 
— Antwerp  taken  in  1792,  and  alfo  this  year,  July 
24. — Battle  of  Oppenheim,  allies  and  French,  Jan.  8 
— of  Waterloo,  Jan.  23 — of  Werwiek,  March  1 — of 
Bayonne,  Spaniards  and  French,  March  19 — of  Perle, 
allies  and  French,  March  22 — of  Cateau,  March  28  — of 
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Cracow,  Ruffians  and  Poles,  April  4 — of  Durkhelm, 
allies  and  French,  April  3 — of  Piedmont,  Sardinians 
and  French,  April  6 — of  Crombeck,  allies  and  French, 
April  14 — of  Arlon,  April  17 — of  Warfaw,  Ruffians 
and  Poles,  April  21— of  Landrecy,  allies  and  French, 
April  24 — of  Cambray,  Englifh  and  French,  April  24 
— of  Cateau,  April  26 — of  Courtray,  allies  and  French, 
April  29 — of  Oflend.  May  5 — of  Montefquan,  Spa- 
niards and  French,  May  1 — of  Aoll,  Sardinians  and 
French,  May  2 — of  Saorgia,  May  8 — of  Tournay, 
Englifh  and  French,  May  lS — of  Bouillon,  allies  and 
Trench — of  Tournay,  May  22 — of  Lautern,  May  23 
— of  Lithuania,  Ruffians  and  Foies,  June  3 — of  Pi- 
liczke — of  Barcelona,  Spaniards  and  French,  June  14 
— of  Charleroi,  Dutch  and  French,  June  17 — of  Cra- 
cow, Prulfians  and  Poles — of  Aolt,  Sardinians  and 
Trench,  June  26 — of  Puycerda,  Spaniards  and  French, 
June  26 — of  Blonie,  Ruffians  and  Poles,  July  7 — of 
Manheim,  allies  and  French,  July  12 — of  Dorbilos, 
Pruffians  and  Poles,  July  19 — of  Fontarabia,  Spaniards 
and  French,  Aug.  2 — of  Zogre,  Pruffians  and  Poles, 
Aug.  22 — of  Bellegarde,  Spaniards  and  French,  Aug. 
26 — of  valley  of  Leira,  Sept.  8 — of  Maellricht,  allies 
and  French,  Sept.  18 — of  Clermont,  Sept.  20 — of 
Piedmont,  Sept.  23 — of  Pofnania,  Pruffians  and  Poles, 
Sept.  24— -of  Kophir  Bazfee,  Ruffians  and  Poles, 
‘Sept.  25 — of  Milan,  Sardinians  and  French,  Sept.  31 
— of  Einmerick,  allies  and  French,  Oil.  2 — of  War- 
faw, in  which  the  Poles  are  totally  defeated  by  the 
Pruffians,  See.  Oil  12 — of  Druten,  Englifh  and 
French,  Oft.  20 — of  Pampeluna,  Spaniards  and  French, 
Oft.  28 — of  Nimeguen,  allies  and  French,  Nov.  4 — of 
'Sendomir,  Poles  and  Pruffians,  &c.  Nov.  16 — of  Na- 
varre, Spaniards  and  French,  Nov.  2 5 — of  Mentz,  allies 
and  French,  Dec.  1. — Bergen-op-Zoom,  taken  by  the 
French. — Bois  le-duc  taken. — Breda  taken. — Bruffels 
taken. — Charleroi  furrenders  to  the  French,  June  26. 
— Cieves  taken  by  the  French — Landrecy  furrenders 
to  the  French,  July  15. — St.  Lucia  taken  by  the 
Fnglifh. — Maellricht  taken  by  the  French,  Nov.  4. — 
Namur  taken  by  the  French,  July  13. — Treves  taken 
by  the  French. — Telegraphs,  invented  in  1687,  put 
into  praftice  by  the  French  this  year,  and  by  the 
’Englifh  Jan.  28,  1796. — Sea-fight  June  1,  in  which 
lord  Howe  totally  defeated  the  French  fleet,  took  fix 
(hips  of  war,  and  funk  feveral. — Craton  furrendered  to 
•the  Pruffians,  June  15. — Dieppe  laid  in  allies  by  the 
Englifh,  July  14. — Martinico  taken  from  the  French, 
March  23. — Earthquake  in  Turkey,  July  3,  which  de- 
Itroyed  three  towns  containing  io,odo  inhabitants 
• — alfd  near  Naples,  June  13,' which  almofl  deflroyed 
the  city  of  Torre-del- Greco. — Copenhagen  had  its 
royal  palace,  &c.  deflroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  26,  to  the 
amount  of  4,300,000/.  ilerling  ; above  100  perfons  loll 
their  lives.  - At  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  an  explofion  of 
powder-mills  proved  fatal  to  3000  perfons,  and  deilroyed 
feveral  buildings,  Sept.  3. 

1793. — Louis  XVII.  of  France  died  in  prifon,  June  S, 
and  the  princefs  Maria  Therefa  Charlotte  was  delivered 
up  in  exchange  for  deputies,  Dec.  26. — Amflerdam 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  French,  Jan.  18. — Stadtholder 
and  family  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  when  the  French 
took  poffeffion  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  21,  and 
retired  to  England.  — Warren  Haftings,  after  7 years 
trial,  acquitted  April  23. — Battle  on  the  Waal,  allies 
and  French,  Jan,  11 — of  Nantes,  Chouans  and  re- 
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publicans,  Jan.  10 — of  Catalonia,  March  3 — -f  Nhve 
Munfler,  March  3 and  iS — of  F'gura,  when  the 
Span  aras  were  defeated,  April  5— of  Piedmont,  when 
the  Piedmontcfe  were  defeated,  April  12 — of  Ponta* 
in  Catalonia,  when  the  French  were  defeated,  June 
14 — of  Piedmont,  when  the  French  were  defeated, 
June  24,  27,  and  July  r — of  Pampeluna,  when  the 
French  were  defeated,  July  9 — of  Bilboa,  when  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated,  July  17 — of  Quiberon,  the 
emigrants  defeated,  July  2 1 — of  Urutia,  the  French  de- 
feated, July  30 — of  Vittoria,  the  Spaniards  defeated, 
Aug.  14 — of  Piedmont,  the  Auflrians  defeated,  Aug. 
20 — of  La  Pietra,  the  French  defeated,  Aug.  31  — 
on  the  Lalin,  ditto,  Sept.  19—  of  Manheim,  the  Auf- 
trians  defeated,  Sept.  23 — of  Piedmont,  the  French  de- 
feated, Oft.  1 — on  the  Mayne,  the  French  defeated, 
Oft.  11- — of  Mentz,  the  French  defeated,  Oft.  29 — ■ 
of  Worms,  ditto,  Nov.  8 — of  Mofeile,  ditto,  Nov.  22 
- — of  DeuxPonts,  ditto,  Nov.  28 — of  Alfentz,  ditto, 
Dec.  8. — Breda  taken  by  the  French.— -Briel  feized  by 
them  in  January.— Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  June,  and  again  in  1806. — Dort  taken  by 
the  French,  Jan.  10. — Duffeldorp  furrendered  to  the 
French,  Sept.  6. — Frankendal  re-taken  from  the 
French,  Nov.  12. — Luxembourg  furrendered  to  the 
French,  after  a fevere  fitge,  June  7. — Malacca  ftirren- 
dered  to  the  Englifh,  Aug.  17. — Manheim  re-taken 
by  the  Auflrians,  Nov.  23,  with  10,338  prifoners  and 
4 generals,  See. — St.  Marcou  ides  taken  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  in  July. — Sir  Edward  Pcllew  took  15  fail,  and 
burned  7,  out  of  a fleet  of  33  fail  of  tranfports,  March 
8. — The  French  fleet  defeated,  and  two  fhips  of  war 
taken  by  admiral  Hotham,  March  14. — Admiral  Corn- 
wallis took  8 tranlports  under  convoy  of  3 French  men 
of  war,  June  7. — II  Dutch  Fall  Indiamen  were  taken 
by  the  Sceptre  man  of  war  and  fome  armed  Indiamen, 
June  19. — The  French  fleet  defeated  by  lord  Bridport, 
June  25,  and  3 fhips  of  war  taken  near  L’Orient. — 
Sierra  Leone  nearly  deflroyed  by  a French  frigate. — . 
Trincomale  in  Ceylon  taken  by  the  Englifh. — Utrecht 
furrendered  to  the  French,  Jan.  18. — The  fovereignty 
of  Poland  diffolved,  and  the  kingdom  divided  between 
Ruffia,  Auflria,  and  Pruffia,  Nov.  25,  and  the  king 
retired  on  a penfion  of  200,000  ducats.  - Peace  be- 
tween Pruffia  and  France — alfo  between  France  and 
Spain.  — 700ohoufes  deflroyed  by  fire  at  Conflantinople, 
Augu fl. — The  arfenal,  admiralty,  &c.  with  near  30 
ilreets,  containing  1363  lioufes,  in  Copenhagen,  were 
deflroyed  by  fire,  June  3. — A dreadful  eruption  of 
Mount  Vefuvius. 

1796. — Subfcriptiou  loan  to  government  for  18  millions  for 
carrying  on  the  war  againil  France  was  filled  in  lefs 
than  16  hours,  Dec.  3. — Bamberg  taken,  by  the  French, 
Aug.  4. — Battle  of  Piedmont,  the  Sardinians  totally 
defeated  by  the  French,  April  14 — of  Lodi,  between 
the  FYench  and  Auflrians,  May  11 — of  Mantua,  May 
29 — of  Wetzlaer,  French  defeated,  June  4 — near  Kir- 
pen,  French  under  Jourdan,  defeated  by  general  Kray, 
June  20  ■ — Auflrians  defeated  by  Jourdan,  July  6 — • 
Archduke  repulfed  by  the  French,  July  8. — Siege  of 
Mantua  raifed,  July  23.  —Auflrians  defeated  by  Jour- 
dan, Aug.  11. — Jourdan  defeated  by  the  archduke 
near  Nuremberg,  Aug.  18. — French  defeated  by  the 
Auflrians,  near  Neuwied  and  Amberg,  Aug  24. — - 
Jourdan  defeated  near  Munich,  Sept.  11 — near  Lim- 
berg,  Sept.  18  ; and  at  Iflty  on  the  Leek,  Sept.  19. 
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Bengau  on  the  Danube  taken  by  the  French,  Au» 

guil  17. — Bonaparte  feized  Egypt,  July  — Calvi,  in 
Corfica,  furrendered  to  the  French.— Columbo,  in 
Ceylon,  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  June  12. -Con- 
Itance  feized  by  the  French,  Aug.  2. — Corfica  quitted 
by  the  Englifh.—  Bemerara,  & c.  furrendered  to  the 
Englifh,  April  23  ; and  again  Sept.  23,  1803. — Ifle 
of  Elba,  near  Leghorn,  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the 
Englifh,  July  6;  and  relinquished  in  1 797.— Florence 
taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  French  in  July,  and  in 
March  20,  1799.  and  evacuated  in  July  18  follow- 
ing. — Frankfort  feized  by  the  French  in  July.— Goza, 
near  Malta,  furrendered  to  the  French,  June  11,  but 
taken  by  the  Englifh  for  the  Neapolitans,  in  Nov.  fol- 
lowing.— Milan  feized  by  the  French,  May  t8. — 
Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  Nov.  14. — Mu- 
nich taken  by  the  French,  Aug,  25.— Nuremberg 
feized  by  the  French,  July  9,  and  by  the  Auftrians 
in  the  following  Auguft. — Trent  taken  by  the  French. 

The  Dutch  fleet  under  admiral  Lucas,  in  Saldanria 

bay,  Africa,  confiding  of  5 men  of  war  and^feveral 
frigates,  furrendered  to  fir  George  Keith  itlphin- 
ltone,  Au(?.  19.  — Infurre&ion  at  St.  Vincent’s  fup- 
preffed. — Peace  between  France  and  Naples — the 
French  and  Sardinians — England  and  Spain. — Am- 
boyna  feized  by  the  Englifh,  Nov.  28.— Telegraphs 
ufed  in  England. 

1797. — Bank  of  England  declined  paying  their  notes  in 
fpecie,  except  the  fraftional  parts,  Feb.  27 — iffued 
20  (hilling  notes  and  dollars,  in  payment,  March  6 
— and  called  in  the  dollars  in  the  following  Oftober. 
— Ireland  invaded  by  the  French. — Mutiny  on  board 
the  fleet  at  Portfmouth  for  advance  of  wages,  &c. 
April  18,  which  fubfided  May  10,  when  an  aft  paffed 
to  raife  their  wages,  and  the  king  pardoned  the  mu- 
tineers.— Another  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  which,  after 
blocking  up  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  fubfided  June 

10,  wdien  feveral  of  the  mutineers  were  executed — 
Penny  and  two-penny  pieces  of  Gopper  firft  iffued  in 
England,  June  26 — a die  of  a reduced  fize  was  cut 
for  them  in  1806. — Revolution  in  Venice,  May  1 7. — 
Battle  between  the  Auftrians  and  Bonaparte,  in  Italy, 
Jan.  19  and  27,  when  the  Auftrians  were  defeated. — 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  archduke,  April  1.  — The  Auf- 
trians again  defeated  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  May  7, 
when  the  French  took  Frankfort,  Kehl,  &c. — The 
Englifh  relinquifh  the  ifle  of  Elba. — The  French  in- 
vade South  Wales  without  fuccefs,  Feb.  22. — Ireland 
put  under  martial  law,  May  19. — The  Spanifh  fleet 
defeated  by  fir  J.  Jervis,  and  4 line  of  battle  (hips  taken, 
Feb.  14. — The  Dutch  fleet  defeated  by  admiral  Dun- 
can, on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  when  their  2 admirals 
and  13  (hips  of  war  were  captured  or  deftroyed.  Off. 

11.  — Trinidad  taken  by  the  Englifh  with  4 fhips  of 
the  line.—  Trieft  feized  by  the  French,  but  retaken  by 
the  Auftrians,  April  14. — Verona  taken  by  the  French, 
and  great  part  deftroyed  by  fire,  April  28. — Venice 
feized,  and  their  republic  abolifhed  by  the  French,  and 
foon  after  part  of  their  territories  feized  by  the  Auf- 
trians, and  furrendered  to  them  by  the  French.— Se- 
ditious focieties  and  reading-rooms  fuppreffed  by  an 
a of  parliament,  June  21. — Seven-ftiilling  pieces 
were  iffued  in  England  in  December  of  this  year. — 
The  total  exports  of  Britifli  manufafture  in  this  year 
amounted  to  29,2 1 7,041 1.,  and  in  the  next  year,  1 798, 
to  34  millions.— Newfpapers  firft  publifhed  at  Conftan- 


tinople  this  year. — An  earthquake  at  Sumatra  diS 
great  damage,  and  above  300  perfons  perifhed,  Feb. 
20.  — The  whole  country  between  Santa  Fee  and  Pa- 
nama deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  including  the  cities 
of  Cuzco  and  Quito,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  in  Fe- 
bruary.— In  the  fame  month  feveral  violent  (hocks  were 
felt  in  the  Weft  Indies.  — St.  Domingo  declared  itfelf 
independent,  in  January. — Tyrol  feized  by  the  French. 
— Loretto  pillaged  by  a French  army,  and  the  Mado- 
na  fent  to  Paris,  Feb.  6. 

179S. — Louis  XVIII.  retired  to  Peterfburgh,  and  was  al- 
lowed a proceffion  by  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  April  3. — 
The  pope  quitted  Rome,  when  the  French  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  city,  Feb.  26,  and  Rome  declared  itfelf  in- 
dependent as  a republic  ; the  pope’s  authority  annulled, 
and  he  died  their  prifoner  in  Sept.  1799. — Alexandria 
in  Egypt  taken  by  the  French. — Aleffandria  in  Italy 
feized  by  the  French,  and  furrendered  to  the  Auftrians 
and  Ruffians,  July  24,  1799- — Malta  taken  by  the 
French,  July  11. — The  Swifs  troops  totally  defeated 
by  the  French,  and  their  independency  abolifhed. 
Sept.  19. — Battle  between  the  Irifh  rebels  and  the 
king’s  forces,  at  Kilcullen,  May  22 — and  at  feveral 
other  places,  in  all  which  the  infurgents  were  defeated 
; — in  Connaught  where  the  French  aided  the  Irifh  re- 
bels, they  were  all  taken  prifoners,  Sept.  7. — The 
bafons,  gates,  and  fluices  of  the  canal  at  Bruges, 
deftroyed  by  the  Englifh,  May  19.  - Genoa  feized  by 
the  French,  who  were  repulfed,  Aug.  17,  1799 — 
taken  by  the  Englifh  and  Auftrians  in  May  j8co> 
and  furrendered  to  the  French  in  the  following  July. 
— The  French  invaded  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Killala 
bay,  Aug.  22,  1500  men,  who  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoners  on  Sept.  7 following. — Marcou  ifles  de- 
fended againft  the  French  troops,  May  7. — Piedmont 
furrendered  to  the  French,  Dec.  6— recovered  in  1799. 
— The  French  fleet  of  17  fhips  of  war,  totally  de- 
feated, and  9 of  them  taken,  by  fir  Horatio  Nelfon, 
Aug.  1,  near  the  Nile  in  Egypt. — The  French  off  the 
coaft  of  Ireland,  confifting  of  9 fhips,  by  fir  J.  B. 
Warren,  Odt.  12,  when  he  took  5 of  them. — War 
between  France,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  Nov. — Earth- 
quake at  Sienna  in  Italy,  when  50  perfons  loft  their 
lives.  May  25. — Voluntary  contributions  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government  againft  the  French  invafion  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  2f  millions  - befides  139,332k  15s,. 
2d.  remitted  from  Bengal. 

1799.  — Coin  in  circulation  in  England,  44,ooo,oool. — Cor- 
fica, which  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  England 
in  June  1794,  and  in  Nov.  1798,  relinquifhed  this  year. 
— Ancona  taken  poffefiion  of  by  the  French  in  July 
1796,  and  furrendered  to  the  Imperialifts,  Nov.  13,  this 
year. — Battle  near  Naples  between  the  French  and 
Neapolitans,  Jan.  18. — The  archduke  Charles  totally 
defeated  the  French,  and  took  2000  prifoners,  March 
14  and  26,  near  Stockach.  — The  French  defeated 
near  Verona,  March  5,  25,  and  26;  and  again  30,  and 
April  3. — The  French  defeated  by  the  Auftrians,  April 
19  and  20,  near  Cremona — by  the  Ruffians  near  Milan, 
April  27,  11,000  killed  and  taken  prifoners  — near 
Caffano,  April  27. -- Bonaparte  repulfed  at  Acre  by 
the  Turks  and  fir  Sidney  Smith,  April  16 — defeated 
near  the  Adda,  March  2 6,  31,  and  May  5 — defeated 
by  Suvvarrow  near  Aleffandria,  May  17— defeated  at 
Zurich,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men,  June  4 — by  Suwar- 
row,  June  19,  when  the  French  loft  18,268  mei^  7 can- 
6 non. 
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non,  and  8 flandards.-—  Tippo  Saib  defeated  and  flain 
near  Periapatam  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Englifli 
forces.  May  4. — The  Andrians  defeated  near  Coire 
by  general  Maffena,  May  7. — The  archduke  defeated 
Jourdan,  April  2. — General  Kray  defeated  general 
Scherer,  commanding  the  French  in  Italy,  April  18. — 
Suwarrow  defeated  the  French  in  forcing  the  paffage 
of  the  Adda,  May  23. — Bonaparte  defeated  before 
Acre  by  fir  Sidney  Smith,  May  27. — The  French 
defeated  at  Naples  by  cardinal  Ruffo,  June  5. — Su- 
warrow defeated  Macdonald  near  Parma,  with  the  lofs 
of  10,000  men,  and  four  generals,  July  12. — Suwarrow 
defeated  general  Moreau,  July  iS. — Suwarrow  defeat- 
ed general  Joubert,  who  was  killed,  Aug.  1 7,  at  Novi, 
with  10,000  killed,  400  prifoners,  and  the  whole  ar- 
tillery.— The  French  defeated  near  Tranto,  June  19, 
near  Manheim,  Aug.  12. — The  Imperialills  defeated 
near  Zurich,  Sept.  21.— The  French  defeated  near 
Mendovi,  Nov.  6 — near  Philipfburg,  with  the  lofs, 
on  the  fide  of  the  French,  of  4,000  men,  Dec.  3 — 
near  Coni,  which  place  furrendered  to  the  Aultrians, 
Dec.  4. — The  Aultrians  defeated  near  Genoa,  and  loft 
3000  men,  Dec.  12.  — Corfu,  which  had  been  feized 
by  the  French  in  1797,  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians, 
March  3. — St.  Elmo  furrendered  to  the  royal  troops 
of  Naples,  July  12. — Capua  furrendered  to  the 
allies,  July  26. — Ceva  and  Cazale  abandoned  by  the 
French,  June  15. — Mantua,  which  furrendered  to 
the  French,  Feb.  1,  1797,  retaken  July  28,  by 
the  Ruffians  and  Aultrians,  after  a long  liege. — Na- 
ples taken  poffcffion  of  by  the  French,  June  21  ; re- 
taken by  cardinal  Ruffo,  July  10,  and  again  pofl'efftd 
by  the  French,  April  8,  1801. — The  Dutch  fleet  in 
the  Texel  furrendered  to  admiral  Mitchell,  on  his  tak- 
ing the  Hclder,  Aug.  29.  — Tortona  taken  by  the 
French,  July  5,  abandoned,  July  20,  and  furren- 
dered to  the  Imperialitts,  Aug.  11. — Turin  taken  by 
the  French,  Dec.  6,  179S,  furrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians and  Ruffians  in  June  following,  and  the  citadel, 
May  17.  — Urbino,  in  Italy,  furrendered  to  the  Auf- 
trians,  July  10. — Holland  invaded  by  the  Englilh,  Aug. 
27 — abandoned  by  a convention,  OCt.  19. — Printing- 
preffes  in  England  licenfed,  July  12. 

1800. — Bonaparte’s  life  attempted  by  an  explefion  of  com- 
bultibles,  Dec.  24. — Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ire- 
land debated. — Battle  of  Novi,  Auilrians  and  French, 
Jan.  8 — of  Savona,  in  Italy,  April  8— of  Veragio, 
— April  10,  the  French  defeated — of  Stockach,  May  1, 
the  Auftrians  defeated — of  Mofkirch,  May  3,  ditto  — 
of  Rifs,  May  9,  Auftrians  loft  500  men — of  Broni, 
June  10,  which  gave  the  French  poffeffion  of  Italy 
from  Milan  to  Placentia — of  Marengo,  6000  Auftrians 
killed,  8000  prifoners,  and  45  pieces  of  cannon  taken, 
June  21 — of  Hohenlinden,  Auftrians  defeated,  Nov. 
3 — on  the  Mincio,  Dec.  25,  Auftrians  defeated. — 
Genoa  taken  by  the  Englilh  and  Auftrians  in  May, 
and  furrendered  to  the  French  in  July  following. — 
Tufcany  feized  by  the  French.—* Union  aft  for  Ireland 
palled,  July  2,  and  took  place  Jan.  i,  1801.— Ba- 
tavia taken  by  the  Englilh,  Sept.  12. — Earthquake 
at  Conftantinople,  Oft.  24,  which  dellroyed  the  royal 
palace,  and  many  buildings. — Cura5oa  taken  by  the 
Englilh,  Sept.  14. — Inundation  at  St.  Domingo,  in 
Oftober,  which  deftroyed  1400  perfons — Gold  mine 
difeovered  at  Waterford  in  Ireland. 
j8oi. — Union  with  Ireland  carried  into  effeft,  Jan.  1. 
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- — Abouki:  in  Egypt  furrendered  to  the  Englifli  forces 
March  18.  — Battle  of  Rbamonia  in  Egypt,  French 
defeated  by  the  Englilh,  March  21. — Cairo  taken  by 
the  Englifli  and  Turks  from  the  French,  June  21.  — The 
illand  of  Madera  taken  by  the  Englilh,  July  25. — 
Naples  poffeffed  by  the  French,  April  8 — The  I)an;fh 
fleet  of  28  fail  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Lord  Nclfon 
off  Copenhagen,  Sept.  2,  and  Copenhagen  bombarded. 
— An  engagement  bttween  the  French  and  Englilh  in 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  when  the  Hannibal  of  74  guns 
was  loft,  July  5. — The  French  fleet  defeated  near  Cadiz, 
July  16,  two  French  74’s  burnt  and  one  taken. — 
Ternate  in  the  Eaft  Indies  captured  by  the  Englifli, 
June  21.  — Peace  between  Auftria  and  France,  Feb. 
9. — War  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Feb.  28. — 
Peace  between  Naples  and  France,  March — between 
Portugal  and  Spain,  June  10 — between  France  and 
Portugal,  Sept.  29.— Alexandriain  Egypt  taken  by  the 
Englilh,  Aug.  22.  — War  between  France  and  the 
Porte,  Oft.  17. — St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  Englifh,  March  20. — 
The  fir  ft  imperial  parliament  in  England  in  January. 
— An  inundation  on  the  coaft  of  Holland  and  Germany 
in  November. — Armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  pow- 
ers againft  England,  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  com- 
menced in  1780,  and  was  renewed  in  1800,  diffolved 
by  a Britifh  fleet  in  this  year. — St.  Martin’s,  a Danifh 
ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  Englifh,  March 
24. — Porter  raifed  2d.  per  gallon,  Jan.  10,  1762,  and 
again  this  year. 

1802* — Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  commanding  the  Britifh 
army  in  Egypt,  completely  repulfed  the  French 
forces  before  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  March  21 — the 
brave  general  was  wounded  in  this  conteft,  which 
terminated  fo  honourably  to  himfelf  and  the  army, 
and  died  a few  days  after,  univerfally  lamented. — 
Peace  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, March  27. — Firft  ftone  of  the  London  Docks 
in  Wapping  laid,  June  26. — Weft  India  Docks,  in 
the  1 fie  of  Dogs,  opened  Aug.  21. — An  earthquake 
nearly  deftroyed  Crema,  in  Upper  Hungary,  June  12. 
— An  inundation  in  Dublin  and  parts  adjacent,  Dec.  2 
and  3. — Stockholm  nearly  deftroyed  by  fire  in  June 
1797,  and  again  Nov.  15  this  year.  — Statdlmldei  ate  of 
Holland,  &c.  renounced  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  a formal  treaty  with  France,  July. — Life-boats  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Greathead,  who  received  a premium 
from  parliament  in  May. 

1S03. — Prifoners  of  war,  all  the  perfons  who  happened  t« 
be  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  detained, 
contrary  to  the  ufage  of  nations,  in  May. — Bonaparte 
offers  fums  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  condition  of  his 
relinquilhing  the  crown  in  his  favour,  Feb.  26.  — Go- 
ree  reftored  to  the  French. — War  between  England  and 
France. — Battle  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  between  Scindiah 
and  the  Englifh,  the  former  defeated,  Aug.  11.— 
D&merara  furrendered  to  the  Englifh,  Sep.  23. — 
Lubec  taken  by  the  French,  June.- — Tobago  taken 
by  the  Englifh,  June  30. — Hanover  taken  by  the 
French,  June  14. — A very  bright  meteor,  which  illu- 
minated the  atmofphere  almoft  a minute,  and  rendered 
legible  the  writing  on  the  figns  in  London,  i pall  8 in 
the  evening,  Nov.  18. 

1804. — France  formed  into  an  empire  May  7,  and  Bonaparte,  a 
Corfican  of  mean  extraction,  crowned,  emperor  Decem- 
ber 2 following.— -A  fleet  of  India  fhips  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Capt.  Dance  beat  oft'  a fquadron  of  French 
men  of  war,  Feb.  15. — The  celebrated  boring  machine 
in  the  iron  foundery  at  Hanover,  valued  at  2,000,000 
crowns,  carried  away  by  the  French,  Jan.- — Go- 
ree  taken  by  the  Englifh,  March  9.— Poor-rate 
in  England  eftimated,  including  donations,  at  near  4 
millions.  - Earthquake  in  Holland,  fo  violent  as  to  caufe 
the  chandeliers  in  Maaflin  church  to  vibrate  two  or 
three  feet,  Jan. — The  prefent  emperor  of  Germany 
affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  Auftria,  Aug.  11.— 
War  between  England  and  Spain,  Dec.  14. 

iSoy—  War  between  England  and  Spain. Letters  of 

marque  aid  reprifal  iiTued  againft  Spain,  Jan.  1 1. 
— The  London  Wet  Docks  at  Wapping  opened  Jan. 
3,1.  — A French  fquadron  from  Rochfort  levied  contri- 
butions on  feme  of  the  Welt  India  iflands,  Feb.  21. — A 
French  fquadron,  confiding  of  the  Marengo  of  80 
guns,  admiral  Linois,  and  two  ftrong  frigates,  beaten 
off  by  the  Centurion  of  30  gun1,  in  Vizagapatam  road 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. — Bonaparte  affumes  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy,  March  iS. — Battle  of  Bhurtpore  in  the  Fall 
Indies,  Jefwunt  Rao  Holkar  defeated  by  the  Englifh, 
April  2. — A change  in  the  Dutch  conftitution,  and 
Schimmelpenninck  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Penfionary,  May  1. — The 
Genoefe  fenate  decree  the  union  of  the  Ligurian  re- 
public with  France,  May  25. — Lord  Melville  im- 
peached, June  26. — Sir  Sidney  Smith  attempted  to 
burn  the  Boulogne  flotilla  with  the  fire  machines  called 
carcaffes,  Aug.  31. — Treaty  of  offence  and  defence 
made  between  France  and  Naples  at  Paris,  and  ratified  at 
Portici,  Oft.  8. — Marquis  Cornwallis  dies  at  Ghauze- 
pore  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Oft.  5,  set.  67. — Bat- 
tle of  Guntzburg,  French  and  Auftrians,  the  former 
viftorious,  Oft.  2 — of  Ulm,  French  and  Auftrians, 
the  latter  taken  prifontrs,  Oft.  19,  and  Ulm  furren- 

dertd  by  general  Mack  with  30,000  men of  Moelk, 

the  Auftrians  beaten,  Nov.  10  — of  Loeben,  Auftrians 
repulfed,  Nov.  13 — of  Diernftein,  Auftrians  and 
French,  former  defeated,  Nov.  14. — Vienna  taken  by 
the  French,  Nov.  13. — The  imperial  palace  of  Shoen- 
brunn  tak.n  by  the  French,  Nov.  14. — Prcfbtirg  taken 
by  the  French,  Nov.  13. — Battle  of  Tinterdorff,  Auf- 
trians and  Ruffians  againft  the  French,  former  beaten, 
Nov.  16 — of  Aufterlitz,  French  againft  the  Auftrians 
and  Ruffians,  French  viftorious,  Dec.  2. — Sir  Robert 
Calder,  with  13  fail  of  the  line,  fell  in,  off  Ferrol, 
■with  the  combined  fleets  of  the  enemy,  confiding  of  20 
fail  of  the  line,  and  after  an  aftion  of  more  than  4 hours, 
captured  two  fail,  both  Spanilh  fhips. — French  and 
Spanifh  combined  fleets  engaged  by  Lord  Nelfon  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  Oft.  21,  and  after  a dreadful  conflift 
of  4 hours,  the  gallant  admiral  took,  funk  or  deftroyed, 
19  fail,  made  the  French  commander  in  chief,  admiral 
~v  llleneuve,  and  two  Spanifh  admirals  priloners ; one 
Spanifti  admiral  was  killed,  and  another  badly  wounded. 
The  Britifh  force  confided  of  27  fail  of  the  line  (in 
eluding  three  64’sj.  The  enemy  had  33  fail  of  the  line, 
16  French  and  X5  Spanifti.  The  much-lamented  Nelfon, 
whofe  flag  was  hoifted  on  board  the  Viftory,  fell  at  the 
clofe  of  the  engagement,  and  was  fucceeded  by  rear- 
admiral  (now  lord)  Collingwood. — -French  fleet  en- 
gaged off  Cape  Ortegalby  Sir  R.  Strachan,  Nov.  4,  who 
captured  4 French  fail  of  the  line. — Treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Auftria  figned  at  Prefburg,  Dec. 
2? -—Treaty  of  peace  with  Scindiah  in  the  Eaft 


Indies,  concluded  by  general  Lake,  Nov.  22.- — Peace 
concluded  with  Holkar,  Dec.  24. — An  earthquake  at 
Eifenhartz  in  Styria,  July  24. — An  earthquake  at  Naples 
and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  country,  to  a confidcr- 
able  extent,  fo1  lowed  by  the  lofs  of  20,000  lives,  and 
a damage  eftimated  at  240  millions  of  francs,  July 
26. — A ffiock  felt  in  many  parts  of  Rome,  July. 
3°- 

1806. — The  remains  of  lord  Nelfon,  after  a grand  funeral 
proceffion,  folemtdy  interred  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
Jan.  9 — Admiral  Duckworth  captured  and  deftroyed 
5 French  fail  of  the  line  in  the  bay  of  St.  Domingo,, 
an  80  gun  ffiip  and  two  74’s  taken,  a three-decker  and 
a 74  driven  afhore  and  burnt. — -Public  funeral  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  (who  died  Jan.  23,)  Feb.  22. — 
French  fquadron, conlifting  of  theMarengo,  rear  admiral 
Linois,  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  40  guns,  captured,  on. 
their  return  from  India,  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  March  13. 

• — Prince  of  Orange  died,  April  22. — The  proceedings-, 
on  the  impeachment  of  lord  Melville  commenced  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  April  29! — The  ifland  of  Capri  taken 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  April  22. — Holland  erefted  into 
a kingdom,  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  French  emperor’s 
brother,  proclaimed  king  of  it,  by  Bonaparte,  with  great 
ceremony  at  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  June  3. — A refolutiors 
to  take  effeftual  meafures  for  abolifhing  the  (lave  trade 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  June  to. — A iimilar  refolution  adopted,  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Grenville,  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
June  24. — Lord  Melville’s  trial  terminated,  June  12  — 
his  lordfhip  being  acquitted  by  the  peers.  — The  bril- 
liant viftory  of  Maida,  in  Calabria,  obtained  by  fir  John 
Stuart,  at  the  head  of  about  5000  Britifh  troops,  over 
general  Regnier,  who  commanded  an  army  of  more 
than  8000  French.— Ax  treaty  figned  at  Paris,  between 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  feveral  fmaller  German  Hates  on  the  other, 
by  which  the  latter  renounced  their  conntftion  with  the 
empire,  and  under  the  name  of  the  “ Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,”  placed  themfelves  under  the  proteftiorv 
of  France,  July  12. — Gasta  fur renders  to  the  French 
army,  July  13  — A treaty  of  peace  between  France- 
and  Ruffia,  figned  at  Paris  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
power  by  M.  d’Oubril,  July  20— refufed  to  be  ratified 
by  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  Aug.  13. — Surrender  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
its  dependencies  to  major  general  Beresford  and  fir 
Home  Popham,  July  28. — In  confequence  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  Francis  II.  publilhed  his  refig- 
nation  of  the  office  of  emperor  of  Germany,  which 
diffolved  that  ancient  conllitution,  Aug.  7. — Brilliant 
naval  achievement  by  his  majefty’s  fhips  Arethufa  and 
Anfon,  in  an  attack  on  the  enemy  near  Moro 
caftle  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  the  Spanifti  frigate  Po- 
mona, of  38  guns  and  347  men,  being  captured  t, 
twelve  24-pounder  gun-boats  being  deftroyed,  each 
having  a crew  of  100  men,  and  the  fort,  mounting 
fixteen  36-pounders,  blown  up. — A manifefto  againlt 
the  French  government,  publiffied  by  the  emperor  of 
Ruffia,  at  Peterfburg,  Aug.  30. — A tremendous  hur- 
ricane at  Dominica  and  Martinico,  which  did  great 
damage  to  the  iflands,  and  deftroyed  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  Sept.  9. — The  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox  died,  Sept.  13 — and  after  a grand  and'  imprtffive 
proceffion,  his  remains  were  depolited  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  Oft.  to.— -Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  under  his 
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command  the  Centaur  and  Monarch,  fell  in  with  a 
French  fquadron,  confiding  of  five  fiigates  and  two 
br’gs  from  Rochefort,  and  captured  four  of  the  frigates, 
but  loll  Iris  right  arm  in  the  aftion. — Hoftilities  com- 
menced between  the  French  and  Pruffians,  by  a fkir- 
midi  near  the  bridge  of  Saalftld,  in  which  prince  Fer- 
dinand Louis  of  Pruffia,  who  defended  that  bridge,  was 
k’i'ed.  Oft.  io. — A general  aftion  took  place  near 
Jena  between  the  French  and  Prnffians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  immenfe  lofs,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  were  the  ahnoft  complete  annihilation 
of  the  army  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  tire  occupation 
of  almoft  the  whole  of  his  dominions  by  the  enemy.  Oft, 
14. — Defeat,  and  furrender  of  the  corps  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  army,  under  prince  Hohenloe,  to  the  French  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  Murat,  Oft.  21  ; foon  after 
which  the  French  gained  poflVffion  of  Stettin  and 
Cuftrin. — A proclamation  addreffied  to  the  Poles  from 
the  French  head-quarters,  announcing  the  advance 
of  the  French  army  to  Poland,  and  promifing,  in 
the  name  of  Bonaparte,  to  lender  that  country  inde- 
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pendent,  if  the  people  would  fhew  themfelves  worthy 
of  becoming  a nation,  Nov.  3. — The  tleftors  of  Sax- 
ony and  Hcffe  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Nov.  6. —The  Pruffian  corps  commanded  by 
general  Blucher,  after  a brave  and  fki'ful  retreat,  main- 
tained again  ft.  the  three  divifions  of  Bernadotte,  Soult, 
and  Murat,  was  attacked  near  Lubeck  by  a much  fu~ 
perior  force,  and  obliged  to  capitulate,  Nov.  7.— <- 
Magdeburg  furrendrred  to  the  French,  Nov.  7. — The 
duke  of  Brunfwick  died  at  Ottenfcn,  near  Altona,  in. 
confequence  of  a wound  received  in  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Nov.  9. — General  Davouft,  with  a Fronde 
corps,  enters  Pofen,  Dec.  2. — Loirs,  king  of  Hol- 
land, iffiues  a decree  for  enforcing  Bonaparte's  pre- 
tended Ihckade  of  the  Britifh  1 files  through  all  the 
countr  es  occupied  by  the  Dutch  troops,  Decem- 
ber 2>.  — The  French  crofis  the  Viftuia,  and  oc- 
cupy Praga,  December  5.  — Surrender  of  Thorn,.. 
Graudentz,  Warfaw,  &e. — Proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  — War  between  Ruffia  and  the 
Porte. 
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